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“ Though immediately and primarily written for the merchants, this Commercial 
will be of use to every man of business or of curiosity. There is no man who is 
degree a merchant; who has not something to buy and something to sell, and w| 
therefore want such instructions as may teach hlio the true value of possessions or c< 
The descriptions of the productions of the earth and water which this volume co 
he equally pleasing and usefhl to the speculatist with any other Natural Historj 
scriptlons of ports and cities may instruct the geographer as well as if they were fou 
apoyoprlated only to hU own science < and the doctrini^s of funds, Insurances, cu 
nopolles, exchanges, and duties, Is so necessary to the politician, that without it he 
use either in the council nr the senate, nor can speak or think Justly cither on war c 
“ Wo, therefore, hope that we sliall not repent the labour of compiling this worl 
ourselves unreasonably, in predicting a favourable reception to a book which no con 
can render useless, which may contribute to the advantage of all that make or receive 
tliat buy or sell, of all that wish to keep or improve their poBsesslons. of all that desii 
and all that desire to be wise.*' 

Johnson, Pr^ace to I 





PREFACE TO THIS EDITION, 


Though in part a reprint, thia edition has been much altered, and, we hope, 
considerably improved. The discovery of the gold deposits in California and 
Australia had been made when the previous edition was sent to press. But 
none could then foresee their extraordinary productiveness, or the powerful 
influence they were destined to exercise over emigration and commerce. In 
this respect, indeed, their discovery constitutes a new sera; and has contri¬ 
buted, in a degree that could not previously have been supposed possible, to 
extend the empire of civilisation, by introducing population and. the arts into re¬ 
mote, unoccupied, and barbarous countries. We have noticed their influence in 
these respects ; and have endeavoured to estimate the present supply and con¬ 
sumption of the precious metals; and to appreciate the circumstances which 
will be most likely to affect their future value. It is needless, perhaps, to add 
that all inquiries of this sort are very apt to be vitiated either by facts or 
principles not being taken into account, or by their influence not being 
correctly measured. And though we do not presume to suppose that the con¬ 
clusions at which we have arrived are free from error, yet we incline to think 
that in the main they are well-founded. 

‘ But the numerous changes growing out of the vastly increased supply of the 
precious metals, have not been the only ones wc have had to notice. In the 
course of last session some very extensive, and at the same time highly bene¬ 
ficial changes were made in our tariff, and the laws and regulations under 
which our navigation and commerce are 'tarried on. The duties on various 
important articles, including tea, butter, and cheese, were reduced; while a 
great many articles, some of less and others of greater importance, were eman¬ 
cipated from all duties. And consentaneously with this improvement of the 
tariff, our customs-laws, including not only those which relate to the im¬ 
portation, exportation, and warehousing of commodities, but those, also, which 
relate to the coasting and colonial trades, smuggling, .&c., were consolidated 
into a single statute, drawn up with a brevity and perspicuity which, how 
desirable soever, have but seldom been attained. The impolitic restraints which 
were formerly laid on the manning of ships have been entirely repealed. And 
provision has also been made for bringing our lighthouse * and pilotage systems 
more into accordance with the liberal policy and greater requirements of the 
present times. 

These, however, are but a portion of the immense variety of subjects, con¬ 
nected with the United Kingdom, our colonies and dependencies in all parts 
of the world, and foreign nations, that we have either had to treat of for the 
'first time, or to revise in this edition. While the products which form the 
Subject of mercaxftile transactions, and the markets where they are carried 
on, have been largely increased, the policy under which they were wont to be 
conducted has undergone very great modification. We have substituted a 
liberal for an illiberal commercial system; and other nations are gradually 

* See SuppitMEHT (p. 1454.) for a notice of ererj recent alteration of the charge on account of 
liabthouiei. 
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following our example. Hence there have been numerous alterations in the 
tariffs of foreign States, and in the regulations by which the intercourse with 
them is governed. And though the greater importance of some of the 
many topics we have had to examine has called for a proportionally greater 
share of attention, we have not neglected or slurred over the others, but 
have endeavoured to set them in the clearest and most correct point of 
view that the infoiTnation at our disposal would permit. This, it is true, 
has sometimes been neither so complete, so satisfactory, nor so recent, as 
might have been desired. We, however, did our best to obviate these de¬ 
fects by resorting to every channel at our command, and to every quarter 
where it was likely that an application for information would be attended 
to. And on this, as on other occasions, numerous official and private 
gentlemen evinced the greatest anxiety to render us every assistance in 
their power. Among others, we have been especially indebted to James 
Wilson,..Esq., M.P., Secretary to the Treasury; R. D. Woodifield, Esq.. 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports; Sir James Emerson Tennenf, 
Secretary to the Board of Trade; Andrew Jamieson, Esq., of the firm of 
Jamieson, Brothers and Co.; John Wood. Esq., Chairman of the Board of In¬ 
land Revenue; J. G. Hubbard, Esq., Governor, and Alfred Latham, Esq., 
Director of the Bank of England; Jacob Herbert, Esq., of the Trinity House ; 
Ar< hibald Hastie, Esq., M.P.; W. S. Lindsay, Esq.; Edward Thornton, Esq., 
of the India House; and George Mayer, Esq., of the Colonial Office. It is 
only by the assistance of individuals having correct information at their dis¬ 
posal, and of those engaged in different lines of busine.ss, in different parts 
of the world, that a work of this sort can be rendered of any real value. No 
diligence of inquiry can acquire satisfactory information respecting most part 
of the subjects treated of from books and statistical returns, even when 
these exist and are accessible, which is frequently not the case. It can only be 
acquired by comparing these, or, where they are wanting, supplying their place, 
with the communications of intelligent individuals engaged in or familiar with 
the matters referred to. 

We added the following brief nptice of one of the most upright and patriotic 
statesmen which this country has produced to the advertisement prefixed to the 
former edition of this work. However defective it may be reckoned, the place, at 
least, was not unappropriate for its introduction. And whatever mutations this 
book may be destined to undergo, we would fain hope that this notice may not 
be displaced, unless it be to make room for one less unworthy of the subject. 

“We may, perhaps, be excused, if, before concluding this notice introductory 
to a work which he honoured with his approbation, we briefly advert to the irre¬ 
parable loss which the United Kingdom, and the commercial world generally, 
have sustained since the publication of our last edition, in the premature 
death of Sir Robert Peel. There are but few of the more important topics 
treated of in this volume in which we have not had to refer to the enlightened 
and well-digested measures of that great statesman. The maintenance of our 
old monetary standard, and the sound and comparatively satisfactory state of 
our banking system, are mainly a consequence of his exertions. To say that . 
he did more to promote the public well-being, by introducing enlarged and 
liberal principles into our economical policy, than any other minister, would 
be to say little or nothing; for he did more to forward these great ends than 
all our other ministers put together, from the Revolution down to the present 
times. Not that we mean to say that we equally approve of all his measures, 
or think that some of them might not have been in some respects amended. 
But we refer to the spirit which pervaded his policy, its object, and its general 
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influence. England was the centre of his solicitude; but the majority of the 
measures which he supported and carried, and his great example, will redound, 
not to the advantage of this country only, but of the world, 

“ Though slow to change an opinion or system of policy, he had none of 
that miserable pride or partisan bigotry, which so often passes for principle, 
that disdains to profit by experience, and is above the acknowledgment of 
an error, lie was at all times ready to inquire and open to conviction. And 
whenever he had fully satisfied himself that it wns necessary, to promote or 
secure the public welfare, that he should abandon an old or ado[)t a new 
course, he did so at once. All doubts and difficulties vanished from his mind. 
His duty to his country absorbed every other consideration. Neither the 
taunts of opponents nor the desertion of friends could influence his reso¬ 
lution. And he spared no efTorts, and shrunk from no sacrifice, however 
unparallelled, to accomplish his patriotic purposes. Other ministers liave 
equalled, and a few may, perhaps, have s\irpassed Sir Robert Peel in-ability. 
But he stands foremost among British statesmen for disinterestedness ; and for 
a determination to support and advance, at whatever cost to himself, what he 
believed to be the lasting and real interests of the community.’* 

London, January, 1854. 
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The first impression of this Dictionary, consisting of 2,000 copies, was entirely 
sold ofi' in less than nine months from the date of its publication. We feel very 
deeply indebted to the public for this unequivocal proof of its approbation; and we 
have endeavoured to evince our gratitude, by labouring to render the work less 
undeserving a continuance of the favour with which it has been honoured. In 
the prosecution of this object, we have subjected every part of it to a careful 
revision; have endeavoured to eradicate the errors that had escaped our notice; 
to improve those parts that were incomplete or defective; and to supply such 
articles as had been omitted. We dare not flatter ourselves with the idea that 
we have fully succeeded in these objects. The want of recent and accurate 
details as to several important subjects, has been an obstacle we have not, in all 
cases, been able to overcome; but those in any degree familiar with such inves¬ 
tigations will not, perhaps, be disposed severely to censure our deficiencies in 
this respect. 

The changes in the law bearing upon commercial transactions have been 
carefully specified. Copious abstracts of the late Customs Acts are contained in 
the articles Colonies and Colony Tbadb, Importation and Exportation, 
Navigation Laws, Eegistbt, Smuggling, Warehousing, &c. 

Tlie abolition of the East India Company's commercial monopoly, and the great 
and growing interest^ that has in consequence been excited amongst all classes 
respecting the commercial capabilities and practices of India, China, and other 
Eastern countries, have made us bestow peculiar attention to this department. 
The articles Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Bushibe, Bussorah, Calcutta, 
Canton, Colombo, East India Company and East Indies, Indigo, Macao, 
Madras, Manilla, Maulmain, Mocha, Muscat, Nangasacki, Opium, Rangoon, 
SiNGAPOBB, Tatta, Tba, &c, contain, it is believed, a greater ifiass of recent and 
well-authenticated details as to the commerce of the vast countries stretching 
from the Arabic Gulph to the Chinese Sea, than is to be found in any other 
English publication. 

The article Banking is mostly new. Besides embodying the late act prolong¬ 
ing the charter of the Bank of England, and the more important details given in 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Renewal of the Bank Charter, this 
article contains some novel and important information not elsewhere to be met 
with. No account of the issues of the Bank of England has hitherto been pub¬ 
lished, that extends farther back than 1777. But this deficiency is now, for 
the first time, supplied; the Directors having obligingly furnished us with an 

« The recent erenta fn China have added greatly to thli interatt, and hare made us enter, In this 
edii|(m, Intoaereral additional details. 
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account of the issues of the Bank,on the 28th of h'ehruarj and the 81st of 
August of each jear, from 1698, within four years of its establishment, down to the 
present time. We have also procured a statement, from authority, of the mode 
of transacting business in the Bank of Scotland ; and have been able to supply 
several additional particulars, both with respect to British and to foreign banks. 

We have made many additions to, and iterations in, the numerous articles 
descriptive of the various commodities that form the materials of commerce, and 
the historical notices by which some of them are accompanied. We hope they 
will be found more accurate and complete than formerly. 

The Gazetteer department, or that embracing accounts of the principal foreign 
emporiums with which this country maintains a direct intercourse, was, 
perhaps, the most defective in the old edition. If it be no longer in this pre¬ 
dicament, the improvement has been principally owing to official co-operation. 
The sort of information we desired as to the great sea-port towns could 
not be derived from books, nor from any sources accessible to the public; 
and it was necessary, therefore, to set about exploring others. In this view 
we drew up a series of queries, embracing an investigation of imports and 
exports, commercial and shipping regulations, port charges, duties, &c., that 
might be transmitted to any port in any part of the world. There would, 
however, in many instances, have been much difficulty in getting them answered 
with the requisite care and attention by private individuals; and the scheme 
would have had but a very partial success, had it not been for the friendly 
interference of Mr. Poulett Thomson. Alive to the importance of having the 
queries properly answered, he undertook to use his influence to get them 
transmitted to the Consuls. This was accordingly done; and answers have 
been received from the greater number of these functionaries. There is, 
of course, a considerable inequality amongst them; but for the most part they 
embody a good deal of valuable information, and some of them are drawn up 
with a degree of skill, and display an extent of research and a capacity of ob¬ 
servation, that reflect high credit on their authors.* 

The information thus obtained, added to what we received through other 
but not less authentic channels, supplied us with the means of describing 
twice the number of foreign sea-ports noticed in our former edition; and 
of enlarging, amending, and correcting the accounts of such as were noticed. 
Besides much fuller details than have ever been previously published of the 
nature and extent of the trade of many of these places, the reader will, in most 
instances, find a minute account of the regulations to be observed respecting 
the entry and clearing of ships and goods, with statements of the diflerent 
qmblic charges laid on shipping, the rates of commission and brokerage, the 
duties on the principal goods imported and exported, the prices of provisions, 
the regulations as to quarantine, the practice as to credit, banking, &C., with 
a variety of other particulars. We have also described the ports; and have 
specified their depth of water, the course to be steered by vessels on entering, 
with the rules as to pilotage, and the fees on account of pilots, light-houses, &c. 
As it is very difficult to convey a sufficiently distinct idea of a sea-port by any 
description, we have given plans, taken from the latest and best authorities, of 
about a dozen of the principal fo|eigu ports. Whether we have succeeded, is 
more than we can venture to say; but we hope we have said enough to satisQr 
the reader, that we have spared no pains to furnish him with authentic informa¬ 
tion in this important department. 

» The return! fumlihed by the Coniuls at Hamburg, Tricite and Venice, Naples, Dantaic, Bor^ 
deaux, Christiania, Amsterdam, Elsineur, New Vork, Charleston, &c. are particularly good. 
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The Tabifp, or Table of Duties on Imports, &c., in this edition, is pecu¬ 
liarly valuable. It is divided Into three columns : the first containing an account 
of the existing duties payable on the importation of foreign products for home 
use, as the same were fixed by the Act of last year, 3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 56.; 
the next column exhibits the duties payable on the same articles in 1819, as 
fixed by the Act 59 Geo. III. cap. 52.; and the third and last column exhibits the 
duties as they were fixed in 1787 by Mr. Pitt’s Consolidation Act, the 27 Geo. III. 
cap. 13. The duties are rated throughout in Imperial weights and measures ; 
and allowances have been made for difierences in the mode of charging, &c. The 
reader has, therefore, before him, and’may compare together, the present cus¬ 
toms duties with the duties as they stood at the end of the late war, and at its 
commencement. No similar Table is to be met with in any other work. We 
are indebted for it to J. D. Ilumc, Esq., of the Board of Trade, at whose sug¬ 
gestion, and under whose direction, it has been prepared. Its compilation was 
a work of much labour and difficulty; and could not have been accomplished by 
any one not well acquainted with the Customs Acts, and the various changes in 
the mode of assessing the duties. 

On the whole, we trust it will be found that the work has been Improved 
throughout, either by the correction of mistakes, or by the addition of new and 
useful matter. Still, however, wc are well aware that it is in various respects 
defective ; but we are not without hopes that those who look into it will be in¬ 
dulgent enough to believe that this has been owing as much to the extreme 
difficulty, or rather, perhaps, the impossibility, of obtaining accurate information 
respecting some of the subjects treated of, as to the want of care and attention 
on our part. Even as regards many important topics connected with the com¬ 
merce and manufactures of Great Britain, we have had to regret the want of 
authentic details, and been obliged to grope our way in the dark. The condi¬ 
tion and habits of the English and Scotch arc so very ditlerent from those of 
the Irish, that conclusions deduced from considering the trade or consumption 
of the United Kingdom en masse, arc frequently of little value; and may, indeed, 
unless carefully sifted, be the most fallacious imaginable ; while, owing to the 
want of any account of the cross-channel trade between the two great divisions 
of the empire, it is not possible accurately to estimate the consumption of either, 
or to obtain any sure means of judging of their respective progress in wealth 
and industry. As respects manufactures, there is a still greater deficiency of 
trustworthy details. But the articles relating to them in this work having been 
submitted to the highest practical authorities, we incline to think they are 
about as accurate as they can well be rendered. 

The statistical Tables published by the Board of Trade embrace the substance 
of hundreds of accounts, scattered over a vast mass of Parliamentary papers. 
They seem to be compiled with great care and judgment, and are a very valuable 
acquisition. We have frequently been largely indebted to them. But their 
arrangement, and their constantly increasing number and bulk, make them quite 
unfit for being readily or advantageously consulted by practical men.. Most part 
of the returns relating to the principal articles given in this work go back to a 
much more distant period than those published by the Board of Trade. 

We have seen no reason to modify or alter any peinciple of coMMERCiAt 
poixcY advanced in our former edition. In some instances, wc have varied the 
exposition a little, but that is all. In every case, however, we have separated 
the practical, legal, and historical statements from those of a speculative nature; 
BO that those most disposed to dipsent from our theoretical notions will, we hope, 
be ready to admit that they have not been allowed to detract from the practical 
utility of the work. 

The maps given .with the former edition have been partially re-engraved, and 
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otherwise improved. Exclusive of the plans already referred to, the present 
edition contains two new maps: one, of the completed and proposed canals and 
railroads of Great Britain and Ireland; exhibiting, also, the coal fields, the 
position of the different light-houses, &c.: the other map exhibits the mouths of 
the rivers Mersey and Dee, and the country from Liverpool to Manchester, with 
the varioufl lines of communication between these two great and flourishing 
emporiums. Care has been token to render them accurate. 

We are under peculiar obligations to many official, mercantile, and private 
gentlemen in this and other countries, who have favoured us with communica¬ 
tions. We hardly ever applied to any one, however much engaged in business, 
for any information coming within his department, which he did not readily 
furnish. We have seldom met with any mystery, concealment, or affectation of 
concealment. Most individuals seemed disposed to tell us all that they knew; 
and several gentlemen have taken a degree of trouble with respect to various 
articles in this work, for which our thanks make but a poor return. 



fEEFACB 


TO 

THE FIRST EDITION. 


It has been the wish of the Author and Publishers of this Work, that it should 
be as extensively useful as possible. If they be not deceived in their expectations, 
it may be advantageously employed, as a sort of vade mecum, by merchants, 
traders, ship-owners, and ship-masters, in conducting the details of their respective 
businesses. It is hoped, however, that this object has been attained without 
omitting the consideration of any topic, incident to the subject, that seemed cal¬ 
culated to make the book generally serviceable, and to recommend it to the 
attention of all classes. 

Had our object been merely to consider commerce as a science, or to investi¬ 
gate its principles, we should not have adopted the form of a Dictionary. But 
commerce is not a science only, but also an art of vast practical importance, 
in the prosecution of which a very large proportion of the population of ep^y 
civilised country is actively engaged. Hence, to be generally useful, a work on 
commerce should combine practice, theory, and history. Different readers may 
resort to it for different purposes; and every one should be able to find in it clear 
and accurate information, whether his object be to make himself familiar with 
details, to acquire a knowledge of principles, or to learn the revolutions that 
have taken place in the various departments of trade. 

The following short outline of what this Work contains may enable the reader 
to estimate the probability of its fulfilling the objects for which it has been 
intended: — 

1. It contams accounts of the various articles which form the subject matter of 
commercial transactions. To their English names are, for the most part, sub¬ 
joined their synonymous appellations in French, G#man, Italian, llussian, 
Spanish, &c.; and sometimes, also, in Arabic, Hindoo, Chinese, and other Eastern 
languages. We have endeavoured, by consulting the best authorities, to make 
the d^criptions of commodities as accurate as possible ; and have pointed out the 
test^ or marks by which their goodness may be ascertained. The places where 
they 0 ^ produced are also specified; the quantities exported from such places ; 
and ibe different regulations, duties, &c. affecting their importation and export- 
atioikr have been carefully stated, and their influence examined. The prices of 
most articles have been given, sometimes for a lengthened period. Historical 
notices are inserted illustrative of the rise and progress of the trade in the most 
important articles; and it is hoped that the information embodied in these 
notices will be found to be as autlientic as it is interesting. 

II. The Work contains a general article on CoMMnacE, explanatory of its na¬ 
ture, principles, and objects, and embracing an inquiry into the policy of restrictions 
intended to promote industry at home, or to advance the public by 

excludmg or restraining foreign competition. Exclusive,; however, of this general 
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Article, we bare separately examined the operation of the existing restrictions 
on the trade in particular articles, and with particular countries, in the accounts 
of those articles, and of the great sea-port towns belonging to the countriea 
referred to. There must, of course, be more or less of sameness^ in the discus¬ 
sion of such points, the principle which runs through them being identical. But 
in a Dictionary this is of no consequence. The reader seldom consults more 
than one or two articles at a time; and it is of infinitely more importance to 
bring the whole subject at once before him, than to seek to avoid the appearance 
of repetition by referring from one article to another. In this Work such 
references are made as seldom as possible. 

III. The articles which more particularly refer to commercial navigation are 
Avebaoe, Bills or Lading, Bottomry, Cuartebpaett, Freight, Ibsurancb 
(Marine), Master, Navigation Laws, Owners, Registry, Salvage, Seambn, 
Ships, Tonnage, Wreck, &c. These articles embrace a pretty full exposition 
of the law as to shipping : we have particularly endeavoured to exhibit the pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by British ships; the conditions and formalities, the observance 
of which is necessary to the acquisition and preservation of such privileges, 
and to the transference of property in ships; the responsibilities incurred by the 
masters and owners in their capacity of public carriers; and the reciprocal duties 
and obligations of owners, masters, and seamen. In this department, we have 
made considerable use of the treatise of Lord Tenterden on the Law of , 
Shipping,—a work that does honour to the learning and talents of its noble 
author. The Registry Act and the Navigation Act are given with very little 
abridgment. To this head may also be referred the articles on the Cod, 
HERBii^g, Pilchard, and Whale fisheries. 

rV. The principles and practice of commercial arithmetic and accounts are 
unfolded in the articles Book-keeping, Discount, Exchange, Interest and 
Annuities, &c. The article Book-keeping has been furnished by one of the 
official assignees under the new Bankrupt Act. It exhibits a view of this important 
art as actually practised in the most extensive mercantile houses in town. The 
tables for calculating interest and annuities are believed to be more complete than 
any hitherto given in any work not treating professedly of such subjects. 

V. A considerable class of articles may be regarded as descriptive of the various 
means and devices that have been fallen upon for extending and facilitating com¬ 
merce and navigation. Of these, taking them in their order, the articles Banks, 
Bbokbbs, Buoys, Canals, Caravans, Carriers, Coins, Colonies, Companies, 
Consuls, Convoys, Docks, Factors, Fairs and Markets, Light-houses,' 
Money, Partnership, Pilotage, Post-Ofeicb, Rail-roads, Hoads, 
Treaties (Commercial), Weights and Measures, &c. are among the most 
important. In the article Banks, the reader will find, besides an exposition of 
the principles of banking, a pretty full account (derived principally from official 
sources) of the Bank of England, the private banks of London, and the English 
provincial banks; the Scotch and Irish banks; and the most celebrated foreign 
banks : to complete this department, an account of Savings' Banks is subjoined, 
with a set of rules which may be taken as a model for such institutions.* There 
is added to the article Coins, a Table of the assay, weight, and sterling value 
of the principal foreign gold and silver coins, deduced from assays made at the 
London and Paris Mints, taken, by permission, from the last edition of Dr. Kelly's 
Cambist The article Colonies is one of the most extensive in the work: it 
tains a sketch of the ancient and modem systems of colonisation; an examiitation 
of the prin^pleB of cokuiiel poliey.; and a view of the extent, trade, population, 

* Nome of the improveiaenti made on thii article are noticed in the Preface to the Second Edition 
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and resources of the colonies of this and other countries. In this article, and in 
the articles Cape of Good Hope, Coeumbo, Halifax, Quebec, Sydney, and 
Van Diemen’s Land, recent and authentic information is given, which those 
intending to emigrate will find worth their attention. The map of the British 
possessions in North America is on a pretty large scale, and is second to none, of 
those countries, hitherto published in an accessible form. The article Colonies is 
also illustrated by a map of Central America and the West Indies. An engraved 
plan is given, along with the article Docks, of the river Thames and the docks 
from Blackwall to the Tower; and the latest regulations issued by the different 
Dock Companies here and in other towns, as to the docking of ships, and the 
charges on that account, and on account of the loading, unloading, warehousing, 
&c. of goods, are given verbatim. The statements in the articles Light-houses 
and Pilotage have been mostly furnished by the Trinity House, or derived from 
papers prirtted by order of the Admiralty, and may be implicitly relied upon. 
In the article Weights and Measubes the'reader will find tables of the equi¬ 
valents of wine, ale, and Winchester measures, in Imperial measure. 

VI. Besides a general article on the constitution, advantages, and disadvan¬ 
tages of Companies, accounts are given of the principal associations existing in 
Great Britain for the purpose of conducting commercial undertakings, or under¬ 
takings subordinate to and connected with commerce. Among others (exclusive 
of the Banking and Dock Companies already referred to) may be mentioned the 
East India Company, the Gas Companies, the Insubance Companies, the 
Mining Companies, the Water Companies, &c. The article on the East 
India Company is of considerable length; it contains a pretty complete sketch 
of the rise, progress, and present state of the British trade with India; an es¬ 
timate of the influence of the Company’s monopoly ; and a view of the revenue, 
population, &c. of our Indian dominions.' We have endeavoured, in treating 
of insurance, to supply what we think a desideratum, by giving a distinct and 
plain statement of its principles, and a brief notice of its history; with an account' 
of the rules and practices followed byindividuals and companies in transacting the 
more important departments of the business; and of the terms on which houses, 
lives, &c. are commonly insured. The part of the ai’ticle which peculiarly 
respects marine insurance has been contributed by a practical gentleman of much 
knowledge and experience in that branch. 

VII. In addition to the notices of the Excise and Customs regulations affecting 
particular commodities given under their names, the reader will find articles under 
the heads of Customs, Excise, Importation and Exportation, Licences, 
Smuggling, Warehousing, &c. which comprise most part of the practical details 
belonging to the business of the Excise and Customs, particularly the latter. 
The most important Customs Acts are given with very little abridgment, and 
being printed in small letter, they occupy comparatively little space. The 
article Tariff contains an account of the various duties, drawbacks, and 
bounties, on the importation and exportation of all sorts of commodities into 
and from tliis country.— We once intended to give the tariffs of some of 
the principal Continental states; but, from the frequency of the changes made 
in them, they would very soon have become obsolete, and would have tended 
rather to mislead than to instruct. But the reader will notwithstanding find 
a good deal of information respecting foreign duties under the articles Cadiz, 
Havre, Naples, New York, Trieste, &c. 

Vin. Among the articles of a miscellaneous description, may be specified 
Aliens, Apprentice, Auctioneer, Balance of Trade, Bankruptcy, 
Contraband, Credit, Hanseatic League, iMpoBtlJ. AVp E;p*ort8, Xm 
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W»,L»8S4BNT^ lONlAH ISLAKDS, MaEITIMB LaW, FaSSBNOBBS, PATENTS, PaWN- 
BBOKING, PlBACT, POPULATION, PbECIOUB MeTALS, PbICES, PeIVATEEBS, 

Pbdssian OB Geeman Commeecial Union, Publicans, Quaeantinb, Revenue 
AND Expenditube, Slaves AND Slaye Teade, Tally Teade, Truck 
System, & c ,* 

IX. Accounts are given, under their proper heads, of the principal emporiums 
with which this country has any immediate intercourse; of the commodities 
usually exported from and imported into them ; of their monies, weights, and 
measures; and of such of their institutions, customs, and regulations, with respect 
to commerce and navigation, as seemed to deserve notice. There are occasionally 
subjoined to these accounts of the great sea-ports, pretty full statements of the 
trade of the countries in which they are situated, as in the instances of Alexan¬ 
dria, Amsterdam, Bordeaux, Buenos Ayres, Cadiz, Calcutta, Canton, 
Copenhagen, Dantzic, Galacz, Galveston, Uavannah, Havre, Lima, 
Montevideo, Naples, New York, Odessa, Palermo, Petersburg, Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro, Smyrna, Stockholm, Trieste, Valparaiso, Vera Cruz, &c.* To have 
attempted to do this systematically would have increased the size of the Work 
beyond all reasonable limits, and embarrassed it with details nowise interesting 
to the English reader. The plan we have adopted has enabled us to treat 
of such matters as might be supposed to be of importance in England, and to 
reject the rest. We believe, however, that, notwithstanding this selection, those 
who compare this work with others, will find that it contains -a much larger 
mass of authentic information respecting the trade and navigation of foreign 
countries than is to be found in any other English publication. 

The reader may be inclined, perhaps, to think that it must be impossible to 
embrace the discussion of so many subjects in a single octavo volume, without 
treating a large proportion in a very brief and unsatisfactory manner. But, in point 
of fact, this single octavo contains about as much letter-press as is contained in 
two ordinary folio volumes, and more than is contained in Maepherson’s Annals of 
Commerce, in four large volumes quarto, published at 8/. 6s. I This extraordinary 
•condensation has been effected without any sacrifice of beauty or distinctness. 
3ould we suppose that the substance of the book is at all equal to its form, 
here would be little room for doubt as to its success. 

Aware that, in a work of this nature, accuracy in matters of fact is of primary 
importance, we have rarely made any statement without mentioning our autho¬ 
rity. Except, too, in the case of books in every one’s hands, or Dictionaries, 
the page or chapter of the works referred to is generally specified; experience 
having taught us that the convenient practice of stringing together a list of 
authorities at the end of an article is much oftener a cloak for ignorance than an 
evidence of research. 

Our object being to describe articles in the state in which they are offered for* 
sale, we have not entered, except when it was necessary to give precision or 
clearness to their description, into any details as to the processes followed in 
their manufacture. 

Besides the maps already noticed, the work contains a map of the world, on 
Mercator’s projection, and a map of Central and Southern Europe and the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. These maps are on a larger scale than those usually given with 
works of this sort; and Jaave been carefully corrected, and compared with the 
best authorities. 

Such is a rough outline of what the reader may expect to meet with in this 


• Several of these articles have boerr losertcxl for the flrst time Jn this (the third complete) ©dltiou of 
the work; but we thought It most convepleirt to enumerate them with the others. 
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Dictionary. We do not, however, flatter ourselvee with tne notion that he will 
consider that all that has been attempted has been properly executed. In a work 
embracing such an extreme range and diversity of subjects, respecting many of 
which it is exceedingly difficult, if not quite impossible, to obtain accurate inform¬ 
ation, no one will be oifeiuled should he detect a few errors. At the same time 
we can affirm that neither labour nor expense has been spared to entitle 
the Work to the public confidence and patronage. The author has been 
almost incessantly engaged upon it for upwards of five years; and he may be said 
to have spent the previous part of his life in preparing for the undertaking. 
He has derived valuable assistance from some distinguished official gentlemen, 
and from many eminent merchants; and has endeavoured, wherever it was 
practicable, to build his conclusions upon official documents. But in very many 
instances he has been obliged to adopt less authentic data; and he does not sup¬ 
pose that he has had sagacity enough always to resort to the best authorities, or 
that, amidst conflicting and contradictory statements, he has uniformly selected 
those most worthy of being relied upon, or that the inferences he has drawn are 
always such as the real circumstances of the case wo\|ld warrant. But he has 
done his best not to be wanting in these respects. Not being engaged in any sort 
of business, nor being under any description of obligation to any politick party, 
there was nothing to induce us, in any instance, to conceal or pervert the truth. 
We have, therefore, censured freely and openly whatever we considered wrong; 
but the grounds of our opinion are uniformly assigned; so that the reader may 
always judge for himself as to its correctness. Our sole object has been to 
produce a work that should be generally useful, particularly to merchants and 
traders, and which should be creditable to ourselves. Whether we have suc¬ 
ceeded, the award of the public will show; and to it we submit our labours, 
not with “ frigid indifference,” but with an anxious hope that it may be found 
we have not misemployed our time, and engaged in an undertaking too vast 
for our limited means. ^ 

The following notices of some of the most celebrated Commercial Dictionaries 
may not, perhaps, be unacceptable. At all events, they will show that there is at 
least room for the present attempt. 

The Grand Dictionnaire de Commerce^ begun and principally executed by 
M. Savary, Inspector of Customs at Paris, and completed by his brother, the 
Abb4 Savary, Canon of St. Maur, was published at Paris in 1723, in two volumes 
folio: a supplemental volume being added in 1730. This was the first work of 
the kind that appeared in modem Europe; and has furnished the principal part 
of the materials for most of those by which it has been followed. The under¬ 
taking was liberally patronised by the French government, who justly considered 
that a Commercial Dictionary, if well executed, would be of national importance.^ 
Hence a considerable, and, indeed, the most valuable, portion of Savary’s 
work is compiled from Memoirs sent him, by order of government, by the 
inspectors of manufactures in France, and by the French consuls in foreign 
countries. An enlarged edition of the Dictionnaire was published at Ge¬ 
neva in 1750, in six folio volumes. But the best edition is that of Copenhagen, in 
five volumes folio; the first of which appeared in 1759, and the last in 1765. 

More than the half of this work consists of matter altogether foreign to its 
proper object It is, in fact, a sort of Dictionary of Manufactures as well as of . 
Commerce; descriptions being given, which are, necessarily perhaps, in most 
instances exceedingly incomplete, and which the want of plates often renders un¬ 
intelligible, of the methods 4pllowed in the manufacture of the commoffities 
desenbeA It is also filled with lengthened articles on natim^ history, the 
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bye lawi and privileges of different corporations, and a variety of subjects 
nowise connected with commercial pursuits. No one, however, need look 
into it for any development of sound principles, or for enlarged views. It 
19 valuable as a repertory of facts relating to commerce and manufactures at 
the commencement of hist century, collected with laudable care and industry; 
but it i9 pervaded by the ?pirit of a customs officer, and not of a mer¬ 
chant or a philosopher. “ Souvent dans ses rSflexions^ il tend plutot d ^arer 
see teeteurs qv^d les conduire^ et des maximes nuisibles au progr^ du commerce et 
de Vindmtrie ohtiennentpresque toujours ses eloges et son approbation^'' 

The preceding extract is from the Prospectus, in one volume octavo, published 
by the Abbd Morellet, in 1769, of a new Commercial Dictionary, to be completed 
in five or probably six volumes folio. This Prospectus is a work of sterling 
merit; and from the acknowledged learning and talent of its author, and his 
capacity for laborious exertion, there can be no doubt that, had the projected 
Dictionary been completed, it would have been infinitely superior to that of 
Savary. It appears (Prospectus, pp. 353—373.) that Morellet had been engaged 
for a number of years in preparations for this great work; and that he bad 
amassed a large collection of books and manuscripts relative to national 
economy, and the commerce, navigation, colonies, arts, &c. of France and 
other countries. The enterprise was begun under the auspices of M. Trudaine, 
Intendant of Finance, and was patronised by Messrs. L’Averdy and Bertin, 
Comptrollers General. But whether it were owing to the gigantic nature of 
the undertaking, to the author having become too much engrossed with other 
pursuits, the want of sufficient encouragement, or some other cause, no part 
of the proposed Dictionary ever appeared. We are ignorant of the fate of the 
valuable collection of manuscripts made by the Abb4 Morellet. His books 
were sold at Paris within these few years. 

A Commercial Dictionary, in three volumes 4to, forming part of the Encyclo- 
pedie Methodique^ was published at Paris in 1783. It is very unequally executed, 
and contains numerous articles that might have been advantageously left out. 
The editors acknowledge in their Preface that they have, in most instances, been 
obliged to borrow from Savary. The best parts of the work are copied from the 
edition of the Traite General du Commerce of Hicard, published at Amsterdam 
in 1781, in two volumes 4to.* 

The earliest Commercial Dictionary published in England was compiled by 
Malachy Postlethwayt, Esq., a diligent and indefatigable writer. The first part 
of the first edition appeared in 1751. The last edition, in two enormous folio 
volumes, was published in 1774. It is chargeable with the same defects as that 
of Savary, of which, indeed, it is for the most part a literal translation. The 
author has made no effort to condense or combine the statements under different 
articles, which are frequently not a little contradictory; at the same time that 
many of them are totally unconnected with commerce. 

In 1761, Richard Rolt, Esq. published a Commercial Dictionary in one pretty 
large folio volume. The best part of this work is its Preface, which was contri¬ 
buted by Dr. Johnson, It is for the most part abridged from Postlethwayt; but 
it contains some useful articles purloined from other works, mixed, however, 
with many alien to the subject. 

In 1766, a Commercial Dictionary was published, in two rather thin folio 
volumes, by Thomas Mortimer, Esq., at that time Vice-Consul for the Nether¬ 
lands. This is a more commodious ajnd better arranged, but not a more valuable 
work than that of Postlethwayt. The plan of the author embraces, like that of 
his predecessors, too great a variety of objects; 'more than half the work being 
pubUihed, mail have been a very Valuabla Work. It ii now, however, lA^a greiit n 
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filled with geographical articles, and articles describing the processes carried on in 
different departments of manufacturing industry; there are also articles on very 
many subjects, such as architecture, the natural history of the ocean, the land- 
tax, the qualifications of surgeons, &c., the relation of which to comm#»rcc, 
navigation, or manufactures, it seems difficult to discover. 

In 1810, a Commercial Dictionary was published, in one thick octavo volume, 
purporting to be by Mr. Mortimer. We understand, however, tha'j he had but 
little, if any thing, to do with its compilation. It is quite unworthy of the sub¬ 
ject, and of the epoch when it appeared. It has all the faults of those by which 
it was preceded, with but few peculiar merits. Being not only a Dictionary of 
Commerce and Navigation, but of Manufactures, it contains accounts of the dif¬ 
ferent Arts: but to describe these in a satisfactory and really useful manner, 
would require several volumes, and the co-operation of many individuals: so 
that, while the accounts referred to are worth very little, they occupy so large a 
space that room has not been left for the proper discussion of those subjects 
from which alone the work derives whatever value it possesses. Thus, there is 
an article of twenty-two pages technically describing the various processes of 
the art of painting, while the general article on commerce is comprised in less 
than two pages. The articles on coin and money do not together occupy four 
pages, being considerably less than the space allotted to the articles on engraving 
and etching. There is not a word said as to the circumstances which determine 
the course of exchange ; and the important subject of credit is disposed of in 
less than two lines / Perhaps, however, the greatest defect in the work is its total 
want of any thing like science. No attempt is ever made to explain the prin¬ 
ciples on which any operation depends. Every thing is treated as if it were em¬ 
pirical and arbitrary. Except in the legal articles, no authorities are quoted ; 
so that very little dependence can be placed on the statements advanced. 

In another Commercial Dictionary, republished within these few years, the 
general article on commerce consists of a discussion with respect to simple and 
compound demand, and simple and double competition: luckily the article docs 
not fill quite a page; being considerably shorter than the description of the 
kaleidoscope. 

Under these circumstances, we do think that there is room for a new Dictionary 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation; and whatever may be thought of our 
Work, it cannot be said that in bringing it into the field we are encroaching on 
ground already fully occupied. 
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Index. Edinburgh, 1850. 
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AM, Aum, or Ahm, a measure for liquids, used at Amsterdam, Antwerp, Hamburgh, 
Frankfort, See . At Amsterdam it is nearly equal to 41 linglish wine gallons, at Antwerp 
to S6i ditto, at Hamburgh to 38 \ ditto, and at Frankfort to 39 ditto. 

ABANDONMENT, in commerce and navigation, is used to express the abandoning 
or surrendering of the ship or goods insured to the insurer. 

It is held, by the law of England, that the insured has the right to abandon, and to 
compel the insurers to pay the whole value of the thing insured, in every case “ where, 
by the happening of any of the misfortunes, or perils insured against, the voyage is lost, 
or not worth pursuing, and the projected adventure is frustrated; or where the thing 
insured is so damaged and spoiled as to be of little or no value to the owner; or where 
the salvage is very high ; or where what is saved is of less value than the freight; or 
where further expense is necessary, and the insurer will not undertake to pay that 
expense,” &c.— {Marshallt booki. cap. 13. § I.) 

Abandonment very frequently takes place in cases of capture: the lo.ss is then total, 
and no question can arise in respect to it. In cases, however, in which a ship and cargo 
arc recaptured within such a time that the olyect of the voyage is not losty the insured is not 
entitled to abandon. The mere stranding of a ship is not deemed of itself such a loss as 
will justify an abandonment. If by some fortunate accident, by the exertions of the 
crew, or by any borrowed assistance, the ship be got off and rendered capable of con¬ 
tinuing her voyage, it is not a total loss, and the insurers are only liable fur the expenses 
occasioned by the stranding. It is only where the stranding is followed by shipwreck^ or 
in any other way renders the ship incapable of prosecuting her voyage, that the insured 
can abandon. 

It has been decided, that damage sustained in a voyage to the extent of forty-eight 
per cent, of the value of the ship did not entitle the insured to abandon. If a car^o 
be damaged in the course of a voyage, and it appeara that what has been saved is less 
than the amount of freight, it is held to be a total loss. — {Park on Insurance^ cap. 9.) 

When by the occurrence of any of the perils insured against the insured has acquired 
a right to abandon, he is at liberty either to abandon or not, as he thinks proper. 
in no case bound to abandon; but if he make an election, and resolve to abandon, he m^ist 
abide by his resolution, and has no longer the power to claim for a partial loss. In 
foreign countries specific periods are fixed by law within which the jnshred, after being 
informed of the los.s, must elect either to abandon or not. In this country, however, no 
particular period is fixed for this purpose; but the rule is, that if the insured determine 
to abandon, he must intimate such determination to the insurers within a reasonable period 
after he has got intelligence of the lo^, — any unnecessary delay in making this irrti- 
mation being interpreted to mean that he has decided not to abandon. 

No particular form or solemnity is required in giving notice of an abandonment. .It 
may be given either to the underwriter himself or the agent who subscribed him.;. 

The effect of an abandonment is to vest all the rights of the insured in the insulate. 
The latter become the legal owners of the ship, and as such are liable for all her futijirn 
outgoings, and entitled to her future earnings. An abandonment, when once inad<i|.is 
irrevo^le. ' ' . 

B 



2 ABATEMENT.—ACAPULCO, 

In case of a shipwreck or other xnisfortun«> the captuin i^nd crew are hound td'ekM 
themselves to the utmost to save as much Ifroperty as possible; and to enable them to do 
this without prejudice to the right of abandonment, our policies provide that, in case of 
any loss or misfortune, tlte insured, their Actors, servanl^'and assigns, shall be at liberty 
to sue and labour about the* defence, safeguard, and recovery of the goods, and mer¬ 
chandises, and ship, &c.^ without prejudice to the insurance, to the charges whereof the 
insurers agree to contribute, each according to the rate and quantity of his subscrip¬ 
tion.” 

“ From the nature of his situation,” says Mr. Serjeant Marshall, “ the captain has an 
implied authority, not only from the insured, but also from the insurers and all others 
intcreste-d in the ship or cargo, in case of misfortune, to do whatever he thinks moU 
conducive to the general interest of all concerned, and they are all bound by his acts. 
Therefore, if the ship be disabled by stresa of weather, or any other peril of the sea, the 
captain may hire another vessel for the transport of the goods to their port of destination, 
if he think it for the interest of all concerned that he should do so; or he may, upon a 
capture, appeal against a sentence of condemnation, or carry on any other proceedings for 
the recovery of the ship and cargo, provided he has a probable ground for doing so ; or 
he may, upon the loss of the ship, invest the produce of the goods saved in other goods, 
winch he may ship for his original port of destination ; for whatever is recovered of the 
effects insured, the captain is accountable to the insurers. If the insured neglect to 
abandon when he has it in his power to do so, he adopts the acts of the captain, and he 
is bound by them. If, on the other hand, the insurers, after notice of abandonment, 
■suffer tlie captain to continue in the management, he becomes their agent, and they are 
bound by his acts.” 

As to the sailors, when a misfortune happens, they are bound to save and preserve the 
merchandise to the best of their power, and while they are so employed they are entitled 
to wages, so far, at least, as what is saved will allow ; but if they refuse to assist in tliis, 
they shall have neither wages nor reward. In this the Rhodian law, and the laws of 
Oleron, Wisby, and the Hansc Towns, agree. 

The policy of the practice of abandonment seems very questionable, llie object of 
an insurance is to render the insurer liable for whatever loss or damage may be incurred. 
But this object docs not seem to be promoted by compelling him to pay as for a total loss, 
when, in fact, the loss is only partial. The captain and crew of the ship are selected by 
the owners, arc their servants, and are responsible to them for their proceedings. But 
in the event of a ship being stranded, and so damaged that the owners are entitled to 
abandon, the captain and crew become the servants of the underwriters, who had nothing 
to do with their appointment, and to whom they are most probably altogether unknown. 
It Is admitted that a regulation of this sort can hardly fail of leading, and has indeed 
frequently led, to very great abuses. We, therefore, are inclined to think that abandon¬ 
ment ought not to be sulowed where any property is known to exist; but that such pro¬ 
perty should continue at the disposal of the owners and their agents, and that the under¬ 
writers. should be )tiable only for the damage really incurred. The first ease that came 
before the Jlritish courts with respect to abandonment was decided by Lord Hardwicke, 
in 1744, Mr, Justice Bullcr appears to have concurred in the opinion now stated, that 
abandonment should not have been allowed in cases where the loss is not total. 

For further information as to this subject, see the excellent works of Mr. Serjeant 
' Marshall (bpok V^ap. 13.), and of Mr. Justice Park (cap. 9.) on the Law of Insurance. 

-ABATJ^JVffiNT, or Rebate, is the name sometimes given to a discount allowed for 
prompt jpayni§rtt'<j it is also sometimes used to express the deduction that is occasionally 
xftade ai the eilstom-house from the duties chargeable upon such goods as are . damaged, 
and for loss in warehouses. This allowance is regulated by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52. 

§ .*32. No abatement is made from the duties charged oh coffee, currants, figs, guinea- 
grains, lemons, opium, oranges, raisins, pepper, tobacco, and wine. 

ACACIA. See GtM Arabic. 

Acapulco, a celebrated sea-port on the western coast of Mexico, in lat. 16® 50' 
29" N., long. 99® 46' W. Pop. 4,000 (?). ** It is,” says Captain Hall, “the very beau 

of h harbour. It is easy of access; very capacious; the water not too deep; the 
holding ground good} quite free from hidden 'dangers * ; and as secure as the basin in 
the ccnftilf <jf JE^rtsn^^tjb dockyard.” — (^Sovth America^ iL 172.) Previously to the 
emancipation of SpahisnAmerica, a galleon or large ship, richly laden, was annually 
sen( from Acapulco to Manilla, in the Philippine Islands, and at her return a fair was 
held, which wds mucli r<^rteid to by strangers. But this sort of intercourse is no 
longer carried on, the trade to IVfottUla and all other places being now conducted by private 
individuals. The exports consist of bullion^ cochineal, cocoa, wool, indigo, &c. The 

V ThF* I*'riot quile acciirnte. Tbpr’e oh* shoal oa wblrh a vessel was tost In 1781.4 but bi^ng laid 
down in the charu it is easib' nvuided. — [Ilumbofdrt SvuveUe Espagne^ tv. 00.) 
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imports principajiy consist of cotton g9o4s» hardware,' articles of'jewellery, raw and 
wrought silks, spicesj, and ftToraatics. Acapulco is extremely unhe^thy ; apd though 
, it be the principal port on the ,west coast of Mexico, iW commerce i^.but inconsiderable. 
The navigation from Acapulco td Guayaquil and Callao is exceedingly tedious and 
didicult, so that there is but little intercourse between Mexico and Peru. ITie monies, 
weights, and measures are the same as those of l^ainj fof which sec (’adiz. 

ACIDS, arc $ class of compounds which are distinguished from all others by the 
following properties. They are generally possessed of a very sharp and sour taste; 
redden the infusions of blue vegetable colours r ere often highly corrosive, and enter into 
combination with the alkalies, earths,andmetalUe oxides; forming compounds in which 
the cliaractcrs of the constituents are entirely destroyed, and new ones produced diilering 
in every respect from those previously existing, 'Die quality or strength of an acid is 
generally ascertained either by its specific gravity, which ur found by means of the hydro¬ 
meter, if the acid he liquid, or by the quantity of pure and drpr subcarbonate of potass 
or soda, or of carbonate of lime (marble), which a givep weight of the acid requires 
for its exact neutralisation, niis latter processes termed Acidimetry, or the ascertain¬ 
ing the quantity of real acid existing in any of tlic liquid or crystallised acids. 

The principal acids at present known are, the Acetic, Benzoic, Boracic, Bromic, Car¬ 
bonic, Citric, Chloric, Cyanic, Fluoric, Ferroprussic, Gallic, Ilydrobromic, Ilydriodic, 
Iodic, Lactic, Malic, Margaric, Mccortic, Muriatic or Hydrochloric, Mitrous, Nitric, 
Oleic, Oxalic, Phosphoric, Prussic or Hydrocyanic, Purpuric, Saccholactic, Suberic, 
Sulphurous,.Sulphuric, 'iaifaric, Uric, and many others which it would be suiierfluous 
to detail. It is the most important only of these, however, that will be here treated of, 
and more particularly those employed in the arts and manufactures; 


Acetic or pyrolfffnrous flcjrf. — TIHs acid, in Its pure and concentrated form, is ohtalnod from the fluid 
matter ivhidi nasbe^ over in distillation, when wood is exposed to iieat In close iron cylinders. This fluid 
is a mixture of acetic acid, tar, and a very volatile ether; from these the acid may be sepmated, after a 
second distillation, by saturating with chalk, and evaporating to dryness ; an dcctate of lime Is thus prd- 
cured, which, by mixture with sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salt). Is decomposed, the resulting compounds 
being an insoluble sulphate of lime, and a very soluble acetate of soda ; these are esislly separated from 
eacl> other by solution in water and nitration; the acetate of soda being obtained In the crystalline foim 
by evaporation. From this, or the acetate of lime, some manufacturers employing the former, others the 
luUer, tile acetic acid is obtained by distillation with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol); as thus procured, it is 
a colourless, volatile fluid, having a very pungent and refreshing odour, and a strong acid taste. Its 
strength should be ascertained by the quantity of marble required for its neutralisation, ns Its specific 
gravity does not give a eorroct indication. It is employed in the preparation of the acetate of leid 
(hugar of lead). In many of the pharmaceutical compounds, and also as an antiseptic, 

V inegar is an Impure and very dilute acetic acid, obtained by exposing either weak wines or Infusions 
of malt to the air and a slow fermentation ; it contains, besides thd pure acid, a large quantityof colouring 
matter, some mucilage, and a little spirit; from these it is readily separated by distillation.. The impurities 
witli which this dibtilled vinegar fs sometimes adulterated, or with which it is accidentally contaminated, 
arc oil of vitriol, added to Increase the acidity, and oxides of tin or copper, arising ftom the vinegar 
having lieen distilled through tin or copper worms. These may be easily detected ; the oil of vitriol by 
tlie addition of a little solution of muriate of barytes to the distilled vinegar, whieii, should the acid be 
present, will cause a douse white precipitate ; ana the oxides of tin or copper by the addition of water 
Impregnated with suipbureted hydrogen. Vinegar is employed ill many culinary and domestic operations, 
and also very largely in the manufacture ortho earlrotiate of lead (white lead). 

Benzoic aaV/—exists naturally, formed in the gum benzoin, and may be procured cither by submitting 
the benzoin in fine powder to repeated sublimations, or by digesting it w'ith lime and water, straining off 
the clear solution, and adding muriatic acid, which enters into combination with the lime, and the benzoic 
acid, being nearly insoluble in water, falls us a white powder; tliis may be farther purified by a sublim¬ 
ation. Benzoic acid Is of a beautiful p6arly white colour wlien pure, has a very peculiar aromatic odour, 
ami an acrid, acid, and bitter taste; it is used in making pastilles and perfumeu mcenee. This acid also 
occurs in the baisntns of Tolu and Peru, and in the urine of the horse and cow. < 

Boracic nc/d—is found in an uticombined state in many of tlie hot springs of Tuicdny, aa also at Sesso 
In the Florentine territory, from whence it has recelvCa the name of Scssnlin. lii ThlbH, Persia, and 
.Sniuii America, itjMKurs in combination with soda, and ii imported from the.fohster place into this 
country in a crystdlnne form, under the name of Tincal. These crystals are coated rancid, fatty 

substance, and require to be purified by repeated solutions and crystallisations; uftlT wlilch ft isspld under - 
the appellation of ixirax (bi*borate of soda); from a hot soiutimi of tills salt the bcaractdacid is rdtfdiiy 6B- 
taiiied, by tlic addition of sulphuric acid in slight excess; sulphate, of sotlft Is Ibriued.-and thet^i^cic 
acid crystallises as (he solution cools. When pure, these crystals are white, and have an u^ictuous greasy ■ 
feel; they are soluble In alcohol, communicating a green tinge to its flame; when fused itforiShs a trtins-- 
parent glass, and has been found by Mr. Faraday to unite with the oxide of lead, producing a veiy 
uniform glass, free from ail defects, and well adapted^for the purpowof telescopes and other.tistronomical ' 
Instruments. Borax is much employed in the art*, particularly In'u^etallui^gic operations ail' a dux {’.also 
in cliamelliiig, and in pharmacy. (See Borax.) .. 4, 

Carbonic acW.—Tills acid occurs very abundantly In naturoKcombined with lime, rhagnesia, ban^Ws, 
aerial acid, flxed air, mephitic acid; from any of these it is easily s^argted by the addition of nearly ai>y 
of tlie other acids, in its uncomblned form it is a transparent, gaseotti fluid, having a density drVwi, 
atmospheric air being unity; it is absorbed to a considerable extent by Water, and when the water is ren¬ 
dered alightiy alkaline by the addition of of soda; and a hxege qumtlfy of gas forced into it by 

pressure, it forms the weH-known refl^shing bete/age soda water. Ibis taiTi also formed fti very large 
quantities during nombustion, rcBpiratioUr and fermentation. Carbonlffaeitfgas isrdestructfve of aplmal >. 
life and combustion, and from its great weight accumulates in the bottoms of deep wells, ceflars, ^jives, 

&c., whlcli have been closed for along period, and numerous fatal accidents arise frequently to persons 
entering such places incautiousljl^; the precaution should always be taken of Introducing a lighted candle ' 
prior to the descent or entrance of anv one; fof should the caudle fid extinguished, it would be dangerous 
to enter until properly ventilated. The combiaations of carbonic acid, with tbtf alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides are termed carbonates. , 

Citric acnf—cxlsts in a free state In the Juice of the lemon, lime, and other firufts, combined, howeVer 
with naUcilage, and sometimes .1 little sugar, which renders ib, If required to be preserved for a tong 
period^ Very liable to ferment; on this aecunni the crystnlUsqdtitrlc.acid'ls 10bo preferred. .)it Is pTw 
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pared by satur.'Uing the lemon juke with rhaJk: flic citric add combine* with the lime, forn*ing art ir.*obible 
Ciunpound, wlille tlie carbonic acid is liberated; the Insoluble citrate, after beliip well washed, i* to bn 
nc’tnd upon by dilute sulphuric add, which forms sulphate ol lime, ami the citric arid emtors into solution 
In the water ; by filtration and evaporation the citric acid is obtained in colourless transparent crystals. 
The chief uses to which it is apidiod are as a preventive of sea scurvy, and in making refreslimg 
acidulous or eflervesemg drinks; for wlilch latter purposes it is peculiarly fitted from its very pleasant 

Fluoric acid—U found in the well-known mineral floor spar In combination with lime; from which it is 
lirocured in the liquid form by dlstlliation with dilute sulphuric acid in a leaden or silver retort; the 
rccidvor sliould bo of the same material as the retort, and kept eool by ice or snow. , , . 

Tills acid is gaseous in its pure form, highly corrosive, and intensely add; it is rapidly absorbed by 
water, communicating its properties to that fluid. Its chief use is tor etching on glass, which it cor¬ 
rodes with great rapidity. F‘or this purpose a thin coating of wax is to he melted on the surface of the 
glass, and the sketch drawn by a fine hard-pointetl instrument through the Wax ; the liquid acid is ttuMi 
]ioured on It, and after a short time, on the removal of the acid and coating, an etcliing will be found in 
the substance of the ghiss. A very excellent application of this property, possessed by fluoric acid, is In 
tlie roughing the sbadcs for table lamps. All the metals, except silver, le.id, and platina, arc acted upon 
by tills acid. 

ilall/c acid _The source from « hich this acid is generally obtained is the nut gall, a hard protubernneo 

produced on the oak by the puncture of insects. The most simple method of procuring the acid in Us 
pure form is to submit the galls in fine powder to sublimation in a retort, taking care that tho lieat Iw 
applidl slowly and with caution ; the other processes require n very long period for their completion. 
M'lien pure, gallic acid has n white and silky appearance, and a highly astringent and slightly aciii taste. 
The nut galls, which owe their properties to the gallic acid they contain, are employed very extensively 
in the arts, for dyeing and staining silks, cloths, and woods of a black colour; this it owing to its forming 
with the oxide of Iron an intense black precipitate. Writing Ink is made on the same principle: a very 
excellent receipt of the l.ite Or. Hiark's Is, to take 3 oz. of the best Aleppo galls in fine powder, 1 oz. snl- 
jihate of iron (green vitriol), 1 oz. logwood finely rasped, I oz, gum arable, one pint of the best vinegar, 
one pint of soft water, and 8 or 10 cloves; in this case the black precipitate Is kept suspended by the gum. 

Ht/driodic a comiwund of iodine and hydrogen,—in Its sciiarwie form is of very little importance 

in the arts : its combinations with potass, soda, and other of the metallic oxides, will be treated of 


lion* 11 ter. 

Muiic acid— exihtt in the Juices of m:iny fruits, particularly tho apple, as also In tho berries of tho 
service and mountain ash. 


Meconic acid—It fouiul in ojiiiim, in combination with morphia, forming tlie meconate of morphia, on 
which the action of opium principally depends. 

Muriatic acid, or tpirilt (tf tolls, — This acid (the hydrochloric of the French chemists) Is m.inufiictnred 
from the chloride of sodium (dry sea salt), by the action of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol). 'I'lio most cco- 
nomical proportions are 20 pounds of fused salt, and 20 pounds of oil of vitriol previously mixed with an 
equal weight of water ; tlu'sc arc placed in an iron or earthen pot, to which an cart lien liead and re¬ 
ceiver are adapted, and siibmitteii to distillation ; the muriatic acid passes over in tho vaporous form, 
and may Ikj e.'islly condensed. Tho liquid acid thus obtained should have a specific gravity of I’17, 
water being equal to 100; it has a strong add taste, and a slight yellow colour; tliis is owing to a 
small quantity of oxide ol iron. By redistillution in a glass retort at a low lemper.'iture, it nmy be 
obtains perfectly pure and colourless. It sometimes contaiijs a little sulphuric acid ; thin is doteefed 
by A solution of muriate of barytes. Muriatic acid. In its uncombined state, is an invisible elastic 
gas, having a very strong affinity for water; that fluid absorbing, at a temperature of 40® Falircidielt, 4 mo 
times its volume,and the resulting liquid acid has a density of 121. So great is this attraction for water, 
that when the gas is liberated into tlie air, U combines with the moisture always present in that medium, 
forming dense white vapours. Its Combinations with the alkalies. Ac., are termed muriates; those of the 
greatest im|K>rtauce are tho muriates of tin, ammonia, barytes, and sea salt. 'I’he test for tlie presence 
of muriatic acid iu any liquid is tho nityateof silver (lunar caustic), which causes a curdy white pre¬ 
cipitate. 

nitric acid, or aqur{forlis, — Tills, which Is one of the most useful acids with which the chemist is 
acquainted, is proimred by acting upon saltpetre (nitric or nitrate of potass) with oil of vitriol: the pro¬ 
portions brat suited for this purpose arc three parts by welidit of nitre and two of oil of vitriol; or lOO 
nitre, ai d fiO oil of vitriol previously diluted with 20 of water; cither of these proportions will produce a 
very exceUent acid. When submitted to dlstilhation, which should be conducted in earthen or glass 
vessels, the nitric acid passes over in the form of vapour, and a blsulphato of potass (sal mixum) remains 
in the retort. 


Nitric acid of commerce has usually a dark orange-red colour, giving ofl* copious fiimes, and having 
A speeifie gravity of 150, water lining IfM). It is strongly acid and highly corrosive. It may be obtained 
perfectly colourless by a second distillation, rejecting the first portion that passes over. It is much rrii- 
ployed in the arts, for caching on copper-plates for engraving; also, for the separation of silver from 
gold, in the. process of quartatlon. In pharmacy and surgery it is extensively used, and is employetl for 
destroying contagious efl^uvia. Combined with muriatic acid, it forms aqua re^ia (nitru-miiriatic acitl), 
used as a solvent for gold, platina, Ac. I'liis acid is frequently contaminated withjHie muriatic and sul- 

Tibitrlc acids; these may be detected by the following methods_A portion of the'suspected acid should 

be diluted with three or four times its volume of distilled water, and diviUeti into two glasses; to one of 
wlilch nitrate of silver (lunar caustic in solution) is to be added, and to the other nitrate of barytes: if 
muriatic acid bo present^ a white curdy precipitate will be thrown down by the former; and if sulphuric, 
a white granular precipitate by the latter. 

Orotic acid —occurs in combination w'Uh potass ns blnoxalate of potass In the different varieties of 
sorrel, from wlicnce the binoxalute of potass has been termed salt of sorrel. This acid Is usually prepared 
by the action of nitric acid upon sugar, evaporating the solution, after the action has ceased, to the con¬ 
sistence of a syrup, and redissolving and recrystallislng the crystals which are thus procureil. 

It is sold in small vs liite acicular crystals, of a strongly acid taste and highly poisonous, and sometimes 
In its external appearance bears a strong similarity to Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia), which It has been 
^onfurtnnnteiy fr^nently mistaken for. It is instantly distinguished from Epsom salts by placing a small 
crystal upon the tongue; when its strong acid taste, compart with the nauseous bitter, of the sulphate of 
magnesia, wil| bo quite a sufficient criterion. In cases of poisoning, however, by tliis acid, lime or chalk, 
mixed with water to form n cream, should t»e immediately administered, the combinations of oxalic acid 
with these substances being perfectly inert, it is employeil in removing ink-stains, iron moulds, &c. from 
linen and leutlier; the best proportions for these purposes are loz. ot tho acid to a pint of water. The 
most delicate test of the presence of oxalic acid Is a salt of lime or liiite-water, with either of which it 
forms a white precipitate, insoluble in water, but soluble in acids. Its combinations are termed oxalates. 

PAosp/ioricacid—ls of Veiy little importance in a commercial point Of view, except as forming with 
lime the earth of bones (phosphate of lime). It Is prepared by heating bones to w hiteness in a furnace ; 
from this phosphoric acid is obtained by the action of sulphuric acid, still combined, however, with a 
small quantity of lime. The action of nitric acid upon phosphorus, the latter being add^ gradually and 
in small pieces, yields this acid in a state of purity; its combinations are termed phoaphates. .. 

Prussic acid, or hydrocyamc acid. — This acid, which is the most virulent aiid poisonous acid known, is 
eoutaiued in peach blossoms, bay leaves, and many other vegetable productions, which owe their peculiar 
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odour to the presence of prussic acid. For the purposes of medicine and cliemistry, this acid is prepared 
eitJior by distilling one part of the cyanuret of mercur.v, one part of muriatic acid of specific gravuy I *15, 
and six pArts of water, six parts of prussic acid being collected; or, by dissolving a certain weight or 
cyanuret of mercury, and passing a current of siilpluirctcd hvdrogen through the solution, until the 
whole of the mercury shall be precipitated ; if an excess of sulphiireted hydrogen should be present, a 
little carbonate of lead (white lead) will remove it; on filtering, a colourless prussic acid will he obtained. 

13y the first process, which is the one followed at Apothecaries* Hnll, the acid has a density 995, water 
being equal to 1000; by the latter, it mav be procured of any riHjuircd strength, depending on tbuquantity 
of cyanuret of mercury dibsoi ved. 'I'liebest test for the presence of tliii aciu is, first to add a small quantity 
of the protosulphate of iron (solution of green vitriol), then a little solution ofpotussn, and lastly diluted 
sulphuric acid; if prussic acid be present, prussian blue will bo formed. Its combinations are called pnis- 
siates or bydrocyauates •, wiien in its concentrated form. If is so rapid in its effects that large animals have 
been klllua in the short space of 80 seconds, or from a minuto to a minute and a half. 

Sulphuroui acid — is formed whenever sulphur Is burnt in utmospheric air; it is a suffocating and 
pungent gas, strongly acid, bleaclies vegetable colours with great rapidity, and arrests the process of 
vinous fermentation. For tlieso purposes it Is therefore \cry much employed, especially ir. bleaching 
woollen goods and straws. Fermentation may be linmc'diatefy arrested by burning a small quantity of 
sulphur in casks, .and then racking off the wine while still fermenting into them ; this irequcntly gives 
the wine a very unpleasant taste of sulphur, which is avoided by the use of sulphate of potass, made by 
impregnating a solution of potass with sulphurous acid gas. 

Snlphuric acid, or oil qf called oil of vitriol from its having been formerly manufactured from 

green vitriol (snlpliute oflron). In sorneparts of the Continent this fhrocess is still foHowed. Themetliod 
generally adopted in this country is to* introduce nine parts of sulphur, intinmtely mixed witli one part of 
nitre, in a state of active combustion, into largo leaden chambers, the bottoms or which are coveretl with 
n stratum of water. .Sul|)hurou8 and nitrous acid gases arc generated, which entering into combination 
form a white crysbilline solid, which falls to the bottom of the chambi'r; the instant that the water 
comes in contact with it, this solid is decomposed with a hissing noise and efi'ervesrence, sulphuric acid 
ciimbine.s witli tho water, and nitrons gas Is liberated, which combining with oxygon from the air of the 
chamber is converted into nitrous acid gas, again combines wltii sulphurous acid gas. and again fulls to 
the bottom of the ch.imber: this proecs.s continues as long as the coinhustion of the sulphur is kept up, or 
;ui long as atmospheric air remains in the chamber; the nitrous acid merely serving as a means for the 
trauhlerencc of <»xygen Iroin tiie atmosphere to the sulphurous acid to convert it into sulphuric acid. 
'I'lie water is removed fiom the chamber w hen of a ceitain strength, and replaced by fresh. 1‘hcse .acid 
waters are then evaporated in leaden boilers, and finally concentrated in glass or platina vessels. As 
tiiu.s manufactured, sulpliiiric acid is a dense oily fiuid, colourless, intensely acid, and highly corrosive, 
and has a sp<'cific gravity of l,fJ46, water being equal to l,(Klfl. This acid is the most important with which 
w<‘ are acqu.tinted; it is employed in ^iie. manufacture of the nittic, muriatic, acetie, pliusphoric, citric, 
tait.-iiic, and many otiicr acids ; .also in tlio preparation of chlorine, for the nianufactiuo of tliu bleaching 
powder (oxyuiui late of lime or cliloride of lime), for the preparation of sulphate of mercury, in the manu¬ 
facture of caloiTK'I and coriosive sulilimate, .and in innumerable other chemical manufactures. In the 
practice of pliysie it is also very imicli employed. It usually contains a little oxide of lead, which is 
readily detected by diluting tlic acid with about four-times its volume of water, and allowing the sulphate 
of lead to suliside. Its combinations are denominated sulphates. » Tho fuming sulphuric acid, as manu- 
f.u'tured at Nordhausen, rontains only one half the quantity of water in its composition. 

Tartanc acid. — 'I'lils acid Is procured from the cream of tartar (bltartrate of iiot.iss), obtained by 
purilying the crust wliich separ.atcs during the fermentation of wines by solution and rr\stall!sation. 
\Vlien tills purifmtl bitartrate Is dissolved, and lime or carbonate of lime added, an insulnbfe tartrate of 
lime falls, wlilch after washing should be acted upon by sulphuric acid; siilpliate of lime Is thus formed, 
and tlie tartaric acid enters into solution, and may be obtained by evaporation and (rystalllsaiiou. It is 
employed very much in the arts, in calico-printing^ as also in making effervescing draughts and powders 
in pharmacy. 

Uric acid — is an animal acid of very little Importance, except In a scientific point of view: it exists in 
tho excinni'nt of serpents, to the amount of 95 |>er cent., and forms the basis of many of the urinary 
calculi and gravel. 

N. U. ThiJi article, and that on alkalies, has been furnhhedby an able practical chemist. 

A COHNS (Ger, Eichtin, Eckern; Fr. Glands; It. Ghiandc; Beltotas; Riw. 
Sclieihuiii ; Lat. Glandcs), the seed or fruit of the oak. Acorns formed a part of the 
food of man in early ages, and frequent allu.sion is made in the clas.sica to thi.s circum¬ 
stance ( Virgil, Georg, lib. i. lin. 8. ; Ovid, Met. lib. i. lin. 106, 8ic. ). Jn some countries 
they are .still used, in periods of scarcity, os a substitute for bread. With us they are 
flow rarely used except for fattening hogs and poultry, 'lliey are said to make, when 
toasted, with the addition of a little fresh butter, one of the best substitutes for coffee. 
Their taste is ai^ringent and bitter. 

ACHE, a measure of land, 'fhe Imperial or standard English acre contains 4 roods* 
each rood 40 poles or perches, eacli pole 27‘iJ .square feet; and consequently each acre 
«= 43,560 square feet. Previously to tho introduction of the new system of weights 
and measures by the act 5 Geo. 4. cap 74., the acres in use in diffbrent parts of 
England varied considerably from each other and from the standard acre t but these 
customary measures are now abolished. The Scotch acre contains four roods, each 
rood 40 fulls, and each fall 36 ells; the dl being equal to 37-06 Imperial inches. 
Hence the Imperial is to the Scotch Acre nearly as 1 to 1^ one Scotch acre being equal 
to 1 *261 Imperial acres. 'Phe Irish acre is equal .to 1 acre, 2 roods, and poles; 30^ 
Irish being equal to 49 Imperial acres. (See Weights and Measures.) " 

adjustment, in commercial navigation, the settlement of a loss incurred hy tne 
insured. 

In the case of a total lost, H the policy he an open one. the Insurer Is obliged to pay the goods accord¬ 
ing to'their prime cost; thM^ ^he invoice price, and oil duties and expenses Incurreti till they are put 
oil board, Including liie prcfpnlin of insuraiico. Whether they migiit liavo arrived at a good or a nad 
market, is held by the, law of England to be immaterial. The Insurer is snpposod to tiavcTnsiired a con¬ 
stant and not a variable sum t and in tliO event of a loss orcurrioe. tho insureii is merely to be put into tlie^ 
same situation In which he stood before the transaction began. If the policy lie a valued one the practice 
is to adopt tlve valuation fkted In it in case of a total loss, unless tho insurers can show that the iPrairod 
hiul k colourable iuteresiodf * ^hat tho goods were, greatly over-valued, lii th|k!^e of all |>artiariusseB, 

the value of the goods must be proved. \ • 
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“ The nature of the contract between the insured and insurer is,” says Mr. Justice Park,” thitt the 
goods shall come safe to the port of delivery ? or, if they do not, thtt the insurer will Indemnify the owner 
to thoamount of the value or the goods stated in the policy. Wlierever then the pro|Verty Insured Is . 
lessened In value by damage received at sea, justice Is done by putting the merchant In the same condition 
(relation being had to the prime cost or value ip the'policy) in winch he would have been had the goods 
arrived free from damagethat is, by paying him such proportion of the prime cost or value in the policy 
as corresponds with the proportion of the diminution In value occasloitcd by tho damage. The question 
then Is, how is the proportion of the damage to be ascertained ? It certainly cannot be by any measure 
taken from the prime cost j but It may be done in this wayWhere any tiling, as a hogMiead of sugar, 
happens to be spoiled, if yon can fix whether it be a third, a fourth, or a fifth worse, then the damage is 
ascertained to a mathematical certainty. How la this to be found out ? Not by any price at the port 
of shipment, but it must be at the port ot delivery, when the voyage is completed aud the whole damage 
known. Whetlier the price at the latter be high or low, it is the same thing; for in either case it equally 
shows whether tho damaged goods are a third, a fourth, or a fifth worse than if tliey had come sound ; 
consequently^ whether the injury sustained be a third, fourth, or fifth of the value of the thing: And as 
tlie insurer pays tho whole prime cost if the thing be wholly lost, so if it be only a third, fourth, or fifth 
worse, he pays a third, fourth, or fifth, not of tho value for which it is sohl, but of the value stated in 
the policy. And when np valuation is stated In the policy, the Invoice of the cost, with the addition of all 
charge, and the premium of insurance, shall be the foundation upon which Uie loss shall be computed.” . 

Thus, suppose a policy to be ell'ected on goods, the prime cost of.which, all expenses included, amounts 
to 1,000/.; and suppose further, that these goods would, had they safely reached tho port of delivery, 
have brought l,‘.«0oi., but that, owing to damage they have met With m the voyage, they only fetch 800/.; 
in this case it is plain, inasmuch as goods that would otherwise have been worth 1,‘20U/. are only worth 
800/., that they have been deteriorated onethtrd .and hence it follows, conformably to what has been stated 
above, that the insurer must pay one tlnrd of their co.<(/(1,000/.), or 333/. 6s. 8(/. to the insured. 

In estimating the value of goods at the port of delivery, the gross.not the nett proceeds of the sales 
are to be taken as the standard. 

A ship is valued at the sum she is worth at the time she sails on the voyage ln«nrod, Including the 
expenses of repairs, the value of her furniture, provisions, and stores, the money advanced to the sailors, 
ami, in general, every expense of the outfit, to which is added the premium of Insurance. 

When an adjustment is made, it is usual for the insurer to indorse upon the policy” adjusted this loss 
at (so much) per cent.,” payable in a given time, generally a moeth, and to sign it with the initials of his 
name. This is considered as a nnto of hand, and as such is prvnd facie evidence of the debt not to bo 
shaken, hut by proving that fraud was used in obtaining it, or that there wa.s some misconception of tlie 
law or the fact upon which it was made. See, for a further discussion of this subject, the article Mari.nb 
l.NsunAMClc, Park on the Law (\f Insurance (cap. G.), and Marshall (book i. cap. 14.) 

ADMEASUREMENT. Sec Tonnage. 

ADVANCt^ implies money paid before goods are delivered, or iipoqj|fepnsignment. 

is usual with merchants to advance from a half to two thirds of thejM^^.of goods 
consigned to them, on being required, on their receiving invoice, bill Q|lwp||^<^oi'dcrs 
to insure them from sea risk, Sec, 

‘ ADVERTISEMENT, in its general sense, is any information as to any fact or cir¬ 
cumstance that has occurred, or is expected to occur; but, in a commercial sense, it is 
understood to relate only to intimations with respect to the sale of articles, the forma¬ 
tion and dissolution of partnerships, bankruptcies, meetings of creditors, See, 

Frcviougly to 1833 a duty of 3s. 6d. was charged upon all advertisements, long or short, inserted in 
tho Gn/etto, or in any newspaper, or literary work published In parts or numbers. This duty added 
about 100 per cent, tu the cost of ordinary advertisements, and having been in consequence much ob¬ 
jected to, it was reduced in the above-mentioned year to Is. Gd. We ventured, at the time, to predict 
that this reduction would not tie productive of any very serious injury to the revenue, and the result did 
not disappoint oiir expectations. In 1832, the last year of tho high duty, the advertisement duty 
amounted to 170,6.V)/., whereas in 1852 it amounted to 181,106/.; and though a large p trtion of tins 
im rease must bo ascribed to the increase of population and of the demand for advertisements in the 
interval, still there is no room or ground for supposing that it would have licen nearly so great but for 
the reduction of the duty. But notwithstanding its diminution, the tax was a serious obstruction to the 
<|ifIU)iion of ini nmatioQ useful to all classes, aud^especially indispensable to commercial men. And it 
Was, at the same time, unfair and unjust. What could be more partial and oppressive than to Impose tho 
same duty on the notice of the publication of a sixpenny pamphlet, or of a servant out of place, as on 
the intimation of the sale of a valuable estate? And as u was quite imppssiblo to obviate this injiistlro 
wnde.^ the duty was maintained, Its repeal, in 1853, was at once a wise and a popular measure. It is too 
early yet to eitimatq its influence, but there can be no doubt that it will lead to a great extension of nd- 
vertising. 

ADVICE, is usually given by one merchant or banker to another Utter, inform¬ 
ing him of the bills or drafts drawn, on him, with all particulars of date, or sight, the 
sum, to whom made, payable, &c. Where bills appear for acceptance or payment, they 
arc frequently refbsed to be honoured for want of qdviee. It is also ncces.sary to give 
advice, a$ it prevents forgeries; if a merchant accept or pay*a> bill f<)r the honour of 
any other person, he is bound .to advise him thereof, and this should always be done 
under an act of honour by a notary public. 

AGATE (popularly Cornelian), Ger, Achati Du, Achaat; Fr. Ac/ate^ \X, Agata ; 
Rus. Agmk; "LaX, Achates,) A-genus of semi-pellucid gems, so called from the Greek 
axo-resy because, originally found on the banks of the river of that name in Italy. It is 
never wholly opaque, like jasper* nor transparent as quartz-crystal; it takes a very high 
polish, and its opaque parts usually present the appearance of dots, eyes, veins, ^ones, 
or bands. Its oolpure are <yellowish, reddish, bluish, milk-white,honey-orange, or 
ochre-yellow, Hesh-blood, Or brick-red, reddish brown, violet blue, arid brownish green. 
It is found in irregular rounded nodules^ from th^ siae of a pin’s head to more than 
a foot in diameter. The lapidaries distinguish agates according to the colour of their 
ground; the finer semi-transparent kinds being termed oriental,The most beautiful 
agates found in Great Britain are commonly known by the name of Scotch pebbles, and 
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are met with m difFerent parts of ScotUnd, principally qn the mountain of Cairngorm; 
whetice they are sometimes termed Cairngorms. The German agates are the larges^t, 
Fome very fine ones have been brought from Siberia and Ceylon. They are found in 
great plenty at the eastern extremity of the settlement of the Cape of Go^ Hope ; ami 
are still met with in Italy. But the principal mines of agatcr ore situated in the little 
prineipalitv of Kajpepla, in the province df Gujrat, fpurteen miles distant from the city 
of Broach; where they arc cut into beads, Crosses, snulF boxes, 8cc. U'hey are exported 
l^ideraUe quantities to otlier parts of India, and to this country ; aqd hence, 

5 , the jewellers’ term “broach.” 

_ km\' Sec Factor. 

A^IO, a term used to express the dificrence, in point of value, between metallic and 
papet money ; or between one sort of metallic money and another. 

ALABASTER (Ger. Alaba^ier} It. Alubantro; Fr. Albatre; Rus. Alabastr; Lat. 
Alahastrittu), A kind of stone resembling marble, but softer. Under this name are 
confounded two minerals, the pypxcoas aild co/careotis alabasters; they are wholly dis¬ 
tinct from each other when pure, but in some of the varieties are occasionally mixed 
together. The former, when of a white or yellowisli or greenish colour, scnii-transpa- 
rent, and capable of receiving a polish, is employed hy statuaries. It is very easily 
worked, but is not susceptible of a ])ulish equal to marble. Calcareous alabaster is 
heavier than the former; it is not so hard as marble, T[>ut is notwitlMtnnding susceptible 
of a good polish, and is more used in statuary. The statuaries distinguish aiab^ister 
into two sorts, the common and oriental. Spain and Italy yield the best alabaster. 
That produced at Montania, in the papal states, is in jhe highest esteem for its heautifuL 
whiteness. Inferior sorts are found in France and Germany, Alabaster is wrought 
into tables, vases, statues, chimney-pieces, &c. 

ALCOHOL (aruent Spirit), (Fr. Esprit de Vini Ger. Weingetsi f It. Spirito 
aidenlff Spiriio di VinOt Acguarzente)^ the name given to the pure spirit obUmable by. 
distillation, and .subsequent rectification, from all liquors that have undergone the 
vinous fermentation, and from none but such as are susceptible of it. It is light, 
transparent, colourless; ofa sharp, penetrating, agreeable smell; and a warm stimulating 
laste. It is quite the same, wliether obtained from brandy, wine, whisky, or any other 
fluid which has been fermented. The specific gravity of alcohol when perfectly pure 
is fiom *792 to *800, that of water being 1,000; hut the strongest spirit nflTorded by 
mere distillation is about *820; alcohol of the shops is about *835 or *840. Alcohol 
cannot be froxen by any known degree of cold. It boils at 174°. It is the only dis¬ 
solvent of many resinous substances; and is extensively used in medicine and the arts, 
— ( Dr». A, T. Thomsorit UrCy Sec.') 

ALDER, the Betula alnus of botanists, a forest tree abundant in England and most 
parts of Europe. It thrives best in marshy grounds and on the banks of rivers. It 
rarely attains to a very great size; its wood is extremely durable in water or in wet 
ground; and hence it is much used for piles, planking, puinps^ pipes, sluices, and, 
generally for all purposes where it is kept constantly wet. It soon rots when exposed 
to the weather or to damp ; knd when dry, it is much subject to worms. The colour 
of the wood is reddish yellow, of different shades, and nearly uniform. Texture very 
uniform, wdtli larger septa of the same colour as the woixl. It is soft| and works 
easily, — (^Tredgob^s Principles of Carpentry.) 

ALE and BEER, well known and extensively used fermented liquors, the principle 
of which is extracted from several sorts of grain, but most commonly from barley, after 
it has undergone the process termed malting. 

1. Historical Notice of Ale and Beer. — I'lie manufacture ale or beer is of very 
high antiquity. Herodotus tells us, that owing to the want of wine the Egyptians 
drank a liquor fermente(4|from barley (lib. ii. cap, 77.) The use of It was also very 
anciently introduced into Greece and Italy, though it does not appear to have ever 
been very extensively used in these countries. Mead, or metheglin, was probably tho 
i^arliest intoxicating liquor known in the North of Europe* Aie or beer was, however, 
in common use in Germany in tlie time of Tacitus (M>rt6, Germ, cap,* 23*.)*’ '♦* All the 
nations” says Fliny, “ v/ho inhabit the West of Europe have a. UqiVeur with which they 
intoxicate themselves made of corh and water (JrugC mudida). The manner of making 
the liquor is somewhat different in Gaul, Spain, and other countries, fuid }t is called by 
many various names; but its nature and properties are every where the same. The 
people of Spain, in pairticttlar, brew this liqueur so well thpt it will keep gbod fora long 
time. So exquisite U the ingenuity of mankind in gratifying their vicious appetites, 
that they have thus invented ainfethod to make water itself intoxicate.”— Nat, 
lib. xiv, cap. 22.) The Sdtd^'and Daites were passionately fond qf beer; and the. 
drinking of it was supposed to fbtin one of the principal enjoymonta of the heroea 

r ■' ‘ 'R 4 ’ ' '.i . 
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admitted to the hall of Odin. — (Mallet's Northern Antiquities^ cap. (7, &c.) Tim tnami- 
facture* of ale was early introduced into Sn^land. It is mentioned in the laws of 
Inn, King of Wessex ; and is particularly specified among the liciuors provided for a 
royal banquet in the reign of Edward the Confessor. It was customary in the reigns ol 
the Norman princes to regulate the price of ale ; and it was enacted, by a statute p.asscd 
in 1272, that a brewer should be allowed to sell two galloiis of ale for a penny in cities, 
and three or four gallons for the same price in the country. 

The use of hops in the manufacture of ale and beer seems to have been a 
invention. They were used iti the breweries of the Netherlands, in the bcginj ^ | ^ ^f 
the fourteentli century ; but.they do not seem to have been introduced into 
till 200 years afterwards, or till the beginning of the sixteenth century. In 1530, 
Henry VIII. enjoined brewers not to put hops into their ale. It would, however, 
appear that but little attention was p.aid to this order; for in 1552 hop plantations 
had begun to be formed. — (Hechnanns Hist. Invent, vol. iv. pp. 336—341. Eng. ed.) 
The addition of hqis lender ale more palatable, by giving it an agreeable bitter taste, 
whllej at the same time, it fits it for being kept much longer without injury. Generally 
speaking, the English brewers employ a much larger quantity of hops than the Scotch. 

2. Distinction between Ale and BeeVy or Porter. — This distinction has been well 

elucidated by Dr. Thomas Thomson, in his article on BrcAving, in the Encyclopaedia 
llritannica : Both ale and beer are in Great Britain obtained by fermentation from 

the malt of barley ; but they ditter from each other in several particulars. ^ Ale is 
light-coloured, brisk, and sweetish, or at least free from bitter ; while beer is dark- 
Coloured, bitter, and much less brisk. What is called porter in England is a species of 
beer; and the term ‘porter’ at present signifies what was formerly called strong beer. 
The original difference between ale and beer was owing to the malt from which they 
were prepared. Ale malt was dried at a very low heat, and consequently was of a jiale 
colour ; while beer or porter malt w.as dried at a higher temperature, and had of con- 
so(|Ucncc aecjuired a brown colour. This incipient charring had developed a peculiar 
and agreeable bitter taste, which was communicated to the beer along with the dark 
colour. This bitter taste rendered beer more agreeable to the palate, and less injurious 
to tlie constitution than ale. It was consequoutly manufactured in greater quantities, 
nnd soon became the common drink of the lower ranks in England. When malt became 
high-priced, in consequence of the heavy taxes laid upon it, and the great increase in 
<lie price of barley which took place during the war of the French revolution, the 
brewers discovered that a greater quantity of wort of a given strength could be prepared 
from pale malt than from brown malt. The consequence was that pale malt was 
substituted for brown malt in the brewing of porter and beer. We do not mean that 
the whole malt employed was pale, but a considerable proportion of it. The wort, of 
course, was much paler than before; and it wanted that agreeable bitter flavour which 
characterised porter, and made it so much relished by most palates. The porter brewers 
endeavoured to remedy these defects by several artificial additions. At the same time 
rarious substitutes were tried to supply the place of the agreeable bitter communicated 
to porter by the use of brown malt. Quassia, cocculus indicus, and we believe even 
opium, were employed in succession ; but none of them was found to answer the purpose 
Mifliciently. Whether the use of these substances be still persevered in we do not know ; 
but we rather believe that they are not, at least by the London porter brewers.” 

3. Adulteration of Ale and Beer — substitution of Raw Grain for Malt. — The use of 
the articles other than malt, referred to by Dr. Thomson, has been ex])ressly fuibidden, 
under heavy penalties, by repeated acts of parliament. The act 56 Geo. 3. c. 58. lins 
the following clauses: — 

“ No lirewer or dealer in or retailer of beer shall receive or have In his possession, or make, or use, nr 
mix with, or put into any worts or beer, any liquor, extract, calx, or otheq|patrrial or prepar.'ulon for tho 
purpose of darkening tho colour of worts or beer ; or any liquor, extract, c.ilx, or other material or pre¬ 
paration otlier than brown malt, ground or unground, as commonly used in brewing ; or shall receive, or 
nave In his possession, or use, or mix witli, or put into any worts or beer, any molasses, honey, liquorice, 
vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, or opium, or any extract or prepara¬ 
tion of molasses, honey, liquorice, vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea pepper, or 
opium, or any article or preparation v'hatsoever for or as a mbstitutefor malt or /tops, upon pain that all 
such liquor, extract, calx, molasses, honey, vitriol, quassia, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, Guinea 

} )epj)er, opium, extract, article, and preparation lu aforPS.*iid, and also tho said worts and beer, shall bo 
qrleited, together with tho casks, vessels, or other packages, and may be soiKed bj any oiHcer of excise ; 
and sucli brewer of, dealer in, or retailer of beer, so offending, sliall tor each offence forfeit 200/. 

No druggist or vender of or dealer In drugs, or chemist, or other person wljatever, shall sell, send, 
or deliver to any licensed brewer of, or dealer in, or retailer of beer, knowing liim to be so Mcensed, or 
reputed to be so licensed, or to any other person for, or on account of, or In trust for, or for the use of 
such brewer, dealer, or retailer, any colouring, from whatever m.iterial made, or any other material or 
preparation other than unground brown malt, for the purpose of darkening the colour of worts or beer; 

S r any liquor or preparaUon heretofore or hereafter made use of for darkening the colour of worts or 
eer, or any molasses or other articles, as mentioned in the first section, for or as a substitute for m.ilt 
or hops respectively ; and if any druggist, or \*ender of or dealer in drugs, or any chemist, or other person 
wliatever, shall so dc^ all such liquor called colouring, and material or preparation r>r the purpose qforc- 
dnld, and liquor nnd preparation used for darkening tlic colour of worts or beer, molasses, nnd artie'e or 
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proparatlon to be used as n substitute for malt or hops, shall be forfeited, and may be seized by any officer 
of excise ; and the druggitt, vender, dealer, chemist, or other person so offending, siiall forfeit UK)/. 

By the act I Will. 4. c. ftl. for the repeal of the ale and beer duties, it Is enacted (k 17.), “ that no lirewer 
shall have in his brewery, or in any part of his entered pieinises, or in any mill connect! d witli such 
brewery, any raw or unmaltcd corn or gr.ain; arid all unmaiced corn or grain which sliall be found m 
sucIj brewing premises or mill, and ail malted corn or grain with wliich such unmalted corn or grain may 
li.ave been mixetl, sh.ill bo birfeited, and m;iy be seized by any officer, together with all vessels or pack¬ 
ages in which sucli raw or unmalted corn or grain shall bo contained, or in which siicli unmalted corn or 
grain, and the malted corn or grain with which the same may liavo been mixed, sliall be contained ; and 
every brewer shall for eiery such offence torfeit 200/.’' 

4. Description of Ale and Beer. — Prcviou.sly to 1823 there were only two sorts of 
I)t‘or allowed to be breveed in England, viz. strong beer, that is, beer of the value of 16 s. 
and upwards the barrel, exclusive of the duty ; and s?nal/ beer^ or beer of the value of 
loss than 165. a barrel, exclusive of the dtity. In 1823, however, an act was passed 
( 1 Geo. 4. c. 51.) auth(jri.sing the brewing, under certain condition.s, of an intermediate 
beer. But this sort of beer was cither not suited to the public taste, or, which is more 
probable, the restrictions laid on the brewers deterred them from engaging extensively 
in its manufacture. 

Tliis limitation and classification of the difierent sorts of ale and beer, according to 
their strength, originated in tl)e duties laid upon them ; and now that these duties have 
been repealed, ale and beer may Ire brewed of any vailety or degree of strength. 

I'lie brewing of ale has long constiluted a principal, or rather, jierhaps, we might say 
tlie principal, manufacturing employment carried on in Edinbiugh, The best Edinburgli 
ale is of a colour, mild, glutinous, and ailliesive. It is much stronger and more 
intoxicating than porter, from 4 to busltels of malt being generally used in brewing a 
barrel of ale, with about 1 lb of hops to a bushel of m.ilt. At present (185.3) the 
produce of the ale breweries of KdintiKirgh may be estimated at above 201,(XX) barrels 
a \ear. Very good ale is also made at Preston Pans, Alloa, and other Scotch towns. 
Cou.siderable <jiiar»tilies of Edinburgh ale are sent to London ; though this trade has 
latterly been decreasing. Very good ale may be piodueed by brew’ers on a small 
scale, but it is doubtful w hether this be the case with poi ter ; at all event.s the best 
porter is all jiroduced in very large establishments. 

Formerly it was not supposed that really good porter could be made any vvbere 
except in London. Of late years, liovvever, Dultlin porter has attained to high and 
not unmerited reputation; though we certainly arc not of the number of tlio.se who 
consider it iis nearly approaching to the best London porter. 

l..arge (luuntities of a light, pale, and highly-hopped variety of ale have been for some 
ciuisiderahlc time past exported to the Fiast Indies, where it is in high estimation ; and 
it is now, also, very extensively used in suiuiner in this country. 

Regulations as to the Manu facture of Ale. and Beer. —Since the abolition of the lieer 
dutie.s, these regulations are very few and simple; and consist only in taking out a 
licence, entering tlie premises, and abstaining from the use of any article, oilier th.m 
malt, ill the jneparalioii of the beer. A brewer using any place, or mash tun, for the 
purpo.se of brewing, without having made an entry thereof at tiie nearest excise ofHee, 
forfeits for every .such offence 200/. ; and all the vvoits, beer, and materials for making 
the same, together with the mash-tun, are forfeited, and may be seized by any otHcer. 
— Brewers obstructing officers shall, for every sucli offence, forfeit 100/. -- (1 Will. ‘\. 
c. 51. 15, 16.) 

6. Licence Duties. — Number of Brewers. —The licence duties payable by brewers of 
ale and beer, and the numbers of such licences granted during tlie years 18-12 and 1852 
were as follows : — 

Account sliowiiig tlie Number of Licences issued to Brewers in tlie Years 1812 and 18*)2, with the Kates 
of Duty charged ihereon (siijiplied by iho Excl.>o). 



Sums ^•bn^l^«=sl 
for i.iceiici-H. 

Numbt-r uP l.ici-iK is 

IK IV. 

Is . . 

rnminnn broirerH nf Mronp liei-r, noi (•xrei'diiix 20 liarrels - - » 

lixcotdiiig ‘ill and not i-xceeUiiig .vn Iwrrtrls . . _ 

_ .01) — 100 ^ . 

— loo — KXIO _ . - . ■ 

— I(«n» — ^ Vnoo — . ' . 

— V(KK) — 6(H)0 — . . . . 

— 5000 — 7500 — . . . . 

_ 7.W0 — 10,000 _ - - , . 

— 10,000 ~. 20.000 _ . - . . 

— 20,000 _ .V0,IMK) _ . . . . 

— 30,000 — ' 40,(100 ^ _ 

Kxc«(>dJnK - 40,ooo „ - - 

llruwcrM (*f table boor only, not exo-otling 20 bnrroU ... 

K'scrcxlinK 20 and not 50 bsm-U .... 

_ 50 - 100 — - . - . 

Ksi-ettling - -100— - • - « 

Uviail Urt-wers of strong bei-r . . . . _ 

Total number of I,Iconrw 

£ t. (/. 

0 10 a 

1 1 0 
1116 

2 2 0 

3 .3 0 

7 J7 6 

11 16 3 

r. 15 0 

M ID 0 

47 5 0 

63 0 0 

7» 15 U 

0 10 6 

1 1 1 

1 11 G 

2 2 0 

5 10 .3 

K,123 

K,S.V3 

'»,7I2 

15,407 

604 

581 

III 

81 

H2 

21 

G 

22 

■ 121) 

17 

,l 

38 

8,631 
S,.")i,8 
'),I7S 
17,10.') 
71(1 
.V)2 , 
IGG 

8'J 

112 

27 

!) 

2S 

210 

41 

H 

IS 

8-. 

1 13,'V((, 
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N. ff, — The barrel contains 36 gallons,or 4 firkins of 9 gallons each. Imperial measure. It is ienn^ed 
(I Will. 4, c.51. §7.), iliat brewers sh ill pay their licence duty according to the milt used by them in 
brcwinj?, and that every brewer shall be deemed to have brewed barrel of beer for every twj bushels 
of malt used by sucli brewer. 

Account of the Number of Brewers, Licensed Victhallers. Persons licensed for the Sale of Beer to he 
drunk on and off the Premues, &c., with the Quantities of Malt used by such Brewers, &c. In linglanti, 
Scotland, and Ireland, during tiie Year 1850-51. 



Number of 

Number who brew their 
own itecr. 

Bushels of Malt consumed by each " 
Clast. 

Brewers. 

* 

Victuallers. 

Persons li<-t n»ed to 
. Mrll Bitr. 

i 

1 

> 

Persons llc-ensod to 
sell Beer. 

i 

1 

CQ 

1 

1 

Pwtons licen!.ed to 
sell Hecr. 

To be 

driinlr on 
t)ie 

Premise!!. 

Not to ht 
diunk on 
tile 

FruniUvs. 

To be 
drunk on 
the 

pTeiniii«<i 

Not to be 
drunk on 
the 

I’reiiiibcs. 

To be 
drunk on 
the 

Premisei. 

Not (o he 
drunk on 
tile 

PromUes 

Ill 

MX.’ 

2,.10') 
lU. 
1)7 

GO, 1V4 
1 »,7.V' 
1 1,201 

37,26() 

.1,277 

26,11.11 

179 

13,3H7 

i,ioy 

1S,72'>,116 
9.19.Ofi 1 

7,fiOX.2.1l 

128,0o6 

3,289,608 

381),^!2u 

aiiitiKi'KiiiK- 

dom 

2,.54« 

SO.MSn 

17.2GG 

.1.277 

2G,2t1 

l.I.W 

1.109 

20.912,724 

7.71G,2S7 

1.289.608 

.1R9/.2't 


It Is enacted (I Wiil. 4. c. 51.), that every person who shall sell .any bocr or iilc in less quantities than 
four and a half gaUions, or two dozen reputed quart buttles, to be drunk elsewhoro than ou the premises 
wliore sold, shall be deemed a dealer in beer. 

7. ProKresstve Consumption qf Ale and /Arcr. — Malt liquor early became to the labouring classes of 
Brigland what the inferior sorts of wine are to thepeople of France, at once a necessary of life and a 
luxury ; the taste for it was universally diffused. There are, however, no means bv which an estiipate 
can be formed of the quantity actually consumed previously to the reign of Charles II. But duties, 
amounting to Vs. Gd. a barrel am strong, and to Gd a barrel onramail ale or beer, were imposed, for the Rrst 
time, in I6G0. These duties being farmed until 1684, the amount of the revenue only is known ; and as 
tliere are no means of ascertaining the proportion which the strong bore to the small beer, the quantities 
tli.it paid duty cannot be specified. But, since the collection of the duty was cnlmstod to otneers enw 
ployed by government, accurate accounts have be n kept of the quantities of each sort of beer on which 
duty w.as paid, as well as of tlie rate of duty and its amount. Now, it appears, that, at an average of the 
ten years from 1681 to 1603 inclusive, the amount of ale aunuHlIy charged with duty was as follows ; — 

Strong ale • • 4,567,203 barrels. 

Small do. - . 2,376,278 do. 

Soon after the Revolution several temporary duties were imposed on ole and beer ; but in 1604 they 
were consolidated, the established duties being thou fixed at 4s. Od, a barrel on the strong, and at Is. Hd. 
on the small beer, instead of 2s, Gd. and 6<f., which had been the rates previously to 1600. Tins increase 
of duty had an immedi.ite effect on the consumption, the quantity brewed during the toi> years from 1004 
to 1703 being as follows : — 

Strong ale • • 3,374.604 barrels. 

Small do. . • 2,180,764 do. ^ 

The whole of this decrease must not, however, be ascribed to the increase of the beer duties only, the 
duty on malt and hops having been, at the some time, considerably increased, operated partly, no doubt, 
to produce the effect. * 

During the five years ending with 1750 the ale brewed amounted, at an average, to 
0,803,580 barrels of strong, and 2,162,540 barrels of small. — {^Hamilton 9 FrineijAts of 
Taxation, p. 255.) 

The ale brewed in private families for tbeir own use has always been exempted from 
any duty; and it may, perhaps, be supposed that the falling ulF in the consumption, as 
evinced by the statements now given, was apparent only, and that the decline in the 
public brewery would be balanced by a prpportional extension of the private brewery. 
But, though there can be no doubt that the quantity of beer brewed in private families 
was increased in consequence of the peculiar taxes laid on the beer bi'uwed for sale, it 
is abundantly certain that it was not increased in any thing like the ratio in which tho 
other was diminished. This is established beyond all dispute, by the fact of the con¬ 
sumption of malt having continued very nearfy stationary, notwithstanding the vast 
increase of population and wealth, from the begining of the last century down to 17ZO, 
and, indeed, to 1830. — (See Malt.) Had the fact as to malt been different, or had 
the demand for it increased proportionally to the increase of population, it would have 
shown that the effect of the maljt and beer duties had not been to lessen the consump¬ 
tion of beer, but merely to cause it to be brewed in private houses instead of public 
breweries; but the long continued stationary demand for malt completely negatives 
this supposition, and shows that the falling off in the beer mapufuctured by the public 
brewers had not been made up by any equivalent increase in the supply manufactured at 
home. 

It appears from the following tables, that the quantity of strong beer manufactured 
by the public brewera had increased about a third.betvreen 1787 and 1830; but the 
quantity of malt consumed in 1787 was quite as great as in 1838, a fact which shoers 
conclusively, either that the quality of the beer brewed in the public breweries had 
been deteriorated since 1787, or that less, comparatively, was then' brea’cd id private 
families, or, which is most probable, that both effects had been produced*. 
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I. An Account of the Quantity of the different Sort* of Beer made in England and Walen, in each 
Year from 1787 to 1825, both inclusive, the lldte of Duty, and the total Produce of the Duties 
(English Ale Gallons), 



Strong n«er. 

T.»ble Deer. 

Small Deer. 




.■luiod 
.')(h July. 

Darrels. 

Hate of 
Du y. 

Barreh. 

R-ite of 
Duly. 

Darrela. 

Itiite of 

Duty. 

Total Amount of Duty. 

1787 

4,126.48 2 

8«. (M. 

485,620 

3«. OJ. 

I,.142..101 

If. U. 

£..1,9.12,922 

io«. 

h,t. 

I7KS ■ 

4,.T/M,8'r, 


524,176 


1,.1.14,917 


l,SS9,.0SO 

17 

4 

17S9 

4,4.37,831 


.01 1.900 


1,21 4.016 


J,9.Vt,.103 

16 

0 

171X) 

4/>2,'>,y60 


516,260 


1,282,1.07 

1,317,086 


1,977,796 

2 

8 

17!>l 

♦,734.588 


579,742 



2,078,602 

4 

8 

17«»« 

5,082,29.3 


625,260 


1,11*1,8 0 


2,220,161 

4 

0 

, 1793 

5,167,850 


620,207 


l,lM,20i 


2,2.04,4.05 

14 

4 

17!M 

5,011,.320 


.086,1.04 


1,14(1,9.19 


2,1N8,9;3 

14 

0 


5.0.17,8m 


576,|6.| 


1,453,0.16 


2,I9S,4*.(» 


4 

179« 

5,501,453 


660,6.10 


1,479,1.11) 


2,38.0,2.11 

7 

4 


6,8,39.627 


581,422 


1,0IS,0|2 


2,021,718 

4 

8 

5,78I,4«7 
5,774,311 


622.061 


I,.0t7,..7O 


2,01(1,267 

44 


1799 


611,101 


1,09;, 1.19 


2..0((r,872 

19 

8 

]»()» 

4,.8 21,30^1 


574.995 


I,.160,002 


2,106,671 

15 

8 

ISO] 

4.71.0,574 


500,1 »25 


1,101,'l.K) 


2,048,690 

7 

0 

iHO-i 

.0,.11.0,8,S4 

9>. 5J. 

.19 


976,787 


2,321,198 

0 

4 

ISO.I 

5,.082,.0l6 


1 .660,828 




2,782,263 

13 

4 

isoi 

5,26j,6'^3 

10«. OJ. 

1,779,070 




2,810,768 

10 

0 

Isn't 

5,112.1.11 


l,776J<U7 




2,883,716 

4 

4) 

iso<> 

5,11.1.00^ 


1.771,7.01 




2,S98J»2fi 

M 

0 

1S07 

.0.077,176 


1,732,710 




2,961,8.09 

0 

0 

isos 

5, >71,.160 


1,710,213 




2,''5(.,7(>t 

6 

0 


.0,51.1,111 


1,682,809 




2,924,8 4.0 

8 

0 

ISIO 

.0, 51,.119 


1,6.10,088 




8)|40,2I8 

(. 

0 

ISI 1 

5,902,60.1 


1,»»|9,.064 




3^116,407 

18 

0 

Is 12 

5.860,869 


1,.09.1,.195 




.1,089.774 

0 

0 

1»I3 

.0,382,916 


1.4.0 0,759 




2,817,0 48 

IS 

0 

isn 

5,62 1,01 0 


1,132,729 




2.9.0.0,280 

8 

0 

ISIA 

6,1.00,014 


1,51S,.102 




.1,227,102 

4 

0 

1816 

.0,982,179 


1,01 4,.867 




3,112,676 

4 

u 

IHI7 

5,2.3(*,0»8 


1,4'.3.960*, 




2,7 6.1,4 24) 

• 0 

u 

1818 

5 A6 4,009 


1,1.11,642 




2.82 .,41.8 

14 

0 

ISli) 

3.6'29,‘2 10 


1,460.2 41 




2,9f.U,l.t4 


0 

IS'Al 

5,‘29(..;01 


1,44 1,290 




2,792,779 

14) 

u 

18^ 

6,'t75,MO 


1,4.19.970 




2,931,912 

0 

0 


.0.7 1 2,9.17 


1,192,281 




S,(K».0,696 

12 

0 

1 «V3 

6.17 7,2:1 


1.11 9,.0,89 




3,2.10,591 

8 

0 

18^4 

6,488,271 

— 

1,401,021 


Intmnedlate 

Dwr. 


3,‘234,2.17 

12 


tS2S 

6,000.604 

- 

1,485,750 

'__ 

9,.0,09 


3,101,293 

15 

0 j 


II. An Account of the Quantity of all the different Sorts of Beer, stated In Barrels, made in each Year, 
from 6th ol January IH'i'.'i to 6th of January >830, the Bates of Duty per Barrel in each Year, and 
Total Amount thereof in oacli Year in England and Scotland.— (i'a//. I^apcr, No. lUO. Scs*. 1830.) 


Ye.ws endtHl 
5(h January 

ENGLAND. ^ 

Total Amount of 
Duly. 

^ Number of D irrcU, Im|H.'rlal Measure.* 

Strong. 

Kate jwr 

J Ui r«. 1. 

Taltle. 

Itn(«f per 
Jlurrei. 

litcrmnli.ite. 

Rate per 
Darrel. 

1826 

IH‘27 f 

1828 1 

1829 1 

1S.KJ [ 

1826 

1827 { 

1828 1 

1829 { 

1830 { 

7.008,143 

4,177,22.0 

2.. 012.767 
3,895,226 

2 .. 0 00.01 .1 
3.9llAiy 
2,617,691 
3,o.9,.164 

2.. 17 9, 9.10 

i. J. 

9 10 

y 0 

9 10 
u 0 

9 10 

9 0 

9 10 

9 0 

9 10 

1,606,899 

1 , 010,726 

5(,2,927 
989,827 
542,481 
977,962 
5.02,4.07 
• 879,879 
600,590 

«. rf. 
1 il 

1 9 

1 11 

1 9 

1 11 
1 9 

1 11 
1 9 

1 11 


6,160 
} 7tt07 

j 17,158 

1 62,617 
) 55,198 

t. d. 

4 11 

L. 4 . d. 

.1,192,779 10 4 
3,2(j.0.4U H 6 

3,128,017 9 0 

3,217,812 2 11 

2,917,8‘28 8 4 

r. 4. rf. 

91,731 2 2 

79,931 4 7 

72,855 4 4 

76,885 9 11 

71,73.1 17 5 
---J 

SCOTLAND. 

1.13.90.8 

116,.094 
.0,515 
102,769 
9,200 
101,475 
17,218 

94 ,.187 
18,566 

*. d. 

9 10 

9 0 

9 lU 

1 ,8 
§ ,S 

9 0 

0 10 

864,ai5 

219,722 

51,61.1 

187.873 
53,420 
178,0.10 
68,913 
161,488 
67,896 

a. W. 

! -y 

i ’1 

1 11 

1 9 

1 11 

1 9 

_ 

1 * ^ 
}• • 

4. a. 


N, a .—The duty on beer being repealed in 1880, there are no later accounts of the quantity brewed. 


The stationary consumption of malt and beer during the greater paH of last century is, most probably, 
in great ^art ascribable to the introductloa and rapid diffusion of a taste for tea ana coffee, and to the 
consequent change that was effected in the mode of living of the middle and upper classes. No doubt, 
however, the oppressive duties with which matt and beer were loaded in the latter part of last century and 
down to 1830 narrowed their consumption In an extraordinary degroe. After various previous additions 
the duty on malt was raised ia 1804 to 4/$. 6fd. per bushel, or 36s. l(w. a quarter, the beer duties being then 
also raised to 10s. per barret (old measure); and as a Quarter of malt produced about three or three a 
half barrels of beer. It follows that tl»e duty on malt used in breweries really amounted at that period to ftmno 
Cfis. lOdL to 70s. 10if.'a'quarter, making the duty on ttrong beer, exclusive of that..qn btma, about 2Qs. a 
barrel. The duty op malt continued at this exorbitant rate till 1816; and to show Its innuetice it is only 
necessary to state that during the 12 years ending arlth 1816 the consumption of thalt amouMed to no 
hiote than 23,197,754 bushels a year, being, notwithstanding the vast increase of wealth and population in 
the interval, less than it had been a century previously, the consumption having amounted to 94,191,304 


* The ale galloii''Contain8 28^ ctiiitb tdehes, and the Imperlat gallon 277|t th&l^ter being. PfiOth 
part less than the (^er. 
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Imshels a year durlng'the 12 years ending with 17-01 — (See art. Malt.) The duties l»ad in fart, heoii 
completely overdone; and besides hindering the cousuinption of in>iU and in di liquors, tliey hid the 
tnisenievous effect of vitiating the public taste and siiinuiating the consumption of ardent spirits, espo- 
ciaily of those made from raw gmin. In lhl6, liowever. the duty on malt was re luced to id. a bushel, 
and since 1823 it has amounted to '2s. Id. a bushel, or 20.v. M. a quarter ; and the beer duty liaving been 
abolished in 1830, this has been the only duty with which malt liquor has since been effected. And 
though wo are unable from the want ut subsequent returns, to state bow much the consumption of 
beer has increased since 1830, the increase in the consumption of malt shows that it must be very cou- 
u dcrablc. We subjo n 

All Account of the Quantities of Malt brewed by tlie Fourteen principal London Porter and Ale 
Brewers, during the 7 Veurs ending with 185*2. 



18 (ti. 

lSf7. 

ISiS. 

1819.^' 


1851. 

18.12. 

Trumnii, Hanbury, and Co. 

H ill lay, Perkin,, ami Co. 

Meiix .Tiul'Co. • ... 

Keid and ( lo.* ... 

M'liithtcad and Co. 
t'oinlic and Co. ... 

Hoare and Co, 

Rlliut, Watuey, and Co. • • 

Calvert and Co. . - - 

Mann. ('riHsiuan, and Co. 
Charrlnginn. 1 lead, .nul Co. 

'rayior, Walker, and Co. - 
Odding and (^o. . . - 

Courage <md ('o. - 

Qr*. 

ll/.I.'.O 

:>7.o‘.o 

(.7,.VJI) 

.5l,IV6 

.■52.IH2 

.12.724 

in.tl.l 
21,106 
i IT.oo.'i 
l'),T)l 

n.v.w 

Or*. 

1 *i,'i 2 

11. 1 .. 1 11 
(.l.ls? 
6i.7.M> 

42,8^7 

.10^50 

31,110 

ID.Jt.l 

21 , 1 ')I 

1H.06I 

17.. '1I1 
13,160 

0>e. 
10 ’.,*il 2 
10 >,491 
60,/76 

b 1 .(.2 1 
41.128 

SMAO 

2 H,<S.'. 

2 I, 2 ‘»/i 

21,1 14 

1.'1,61.1 

1.1.9* (6 

0*. 

101 022 
111 ..15 2 
39,617 

51.80) 
4.1,28 2 

20, IIS 
V^.h-IU 
24.0.10 
22 , 02.1 
1.1,870 
1.1,064 

1 t.t()9 

On. 

lot., I '.2 
11 . 1,120 

56,,iso 
51,KM) 
45,008 

.KWO 
.1.1,87 1 
2.1,265 
22,022 

1 . 1 . 02.1 
1 . 1,1 11 
14.0.10 

on. 

115.. 166 
120,012 

61,1 17 
.19,.150 
. 12,211 
48,692 
31,831 
.12,728 
.15,120 
28,690 

25.. 1.10 
l(), 2.10 
1 (>,H 21 
15.7.11 

Vr*. 

Il2,l9l 

124,116 

60,206 

60,100 

.13,211. 

47.. 101 
.*"•,1,70*1 
30.222 
32,110 

30,8 SI 

26.. 166 
17,ti(i() 

10,‘1.19 

l6,o|4 

T^SSc marked thus 

brow porter only. 


t b27,lS.S ill. sugar. 



The duties on beer were even more indefensible from the mode in which they were charged than from 
their amount. Thev affected only that descilptlon of beer which was brewed fur gtilc : and as all lhe_ 
higher classes brewed their ow" beer, the duty felt only on the lower and middle ranksof iheconmumity,' 
and particularly the former. Itlssingularth.it a tax so grossly unequal auJ oppressive should liavo 
been so long submitted to. 

But besides tlie obstacles to the cansiimptian of beer arisinfv from the opprc.ssive dutIo.s 
with which it was burdened, the system formerly in force for granting licences for its 
sale opposed ■ obstacles that were hardly less formidable. Previously to 1830 no one 
could open a house for the sale of beer without first obtaining a licence renewable annu¬ 
ally from the magistrates and as these functionaries were .'iccustomed only to grant 
licences to the occupiers of houses^ the brewers naturally endeavoured, in order 

to ensure the sale of their beer, either to buy‘up those houses or to lend money upon 
them ; and in many extensive districts a few large capitalists succeeded in engrossing 
most of the publioshouses, so that even the appearance of competition was destroyed, ami 
a ready market and good prices secured for the very worst^eer. We, therefore, look 
upon the abolition of the beer duties, and the granting of le;ive to all persons to retail 
beer on their taking out proper licences, as highly advantageous measures. The con¬ 
ditions under which such licences are taken out, and the sale of beer conducted, are fixed 
by the acts 1 Will. 4. c. G-l. and the 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 85. Under the former the com¬ 
missioners of excise, or other peirsons duly authorised, were bound to grant licences, 
costing 21. 2s, a year, to all persons not excepted in the act, empowering them to sell 
ale, beer, poster, cider, &c. to be drunk indifferently either on or off the premises. But 
in consequence of the complaints (whether well or ill founded it is now needless to 
inquire) of the increase and bad character of beer shops, the act 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 85. 
makes the obtaining of a licence to retail beer to be diunk on the premises contingent 
on the applicant being able to produce a certificate of good character, subscribed by 
certain persons rated at h certain amount to the poor; it also raised the cost of such 
licence to ,3/. 3s., and reduced the cost of a licence to .sell beer not to be drunk on the 
premises to 1/. 1 j. TheSe litfencesare now (1853) CGs. l^t/. and 22«. ^d. Wo subjoin 
an abstract of the acts —■ 

Ptriotu upt^ying for a Licence iS tell Deer fo U drvnk on the Premisee, to depoiil a Certificate qf good Character, Jj-c. — Kviry 
person appliiiiK (or a lIccMTice to sell beer or older by retail, to tie drunk In the iionse or on the preini'.eii, shall Annually produee 
to and depoMt with the (.oinmWNloneri of exeise, colkiior, or other person authorised to I'rnnt such lieenee wlihiti the parish or 
place In winch the person apiilyiiii; intends to sell Irttt or cider l>y retnil, a certi(io,ste s^Kiied by t; iiersons resuling In and tieini; 
and de«crihln/ir thrniselces to lie iiiTiahiianis of such parish, pUtw.&c.. nnd rcspeclively ralwl therein to the poor at not less Ilian 
Cl., or oceupylnit a house therein rated to the poor ut not less than 61 ., none of whom shall l>e maltsters, common lirewerK, or 
|>ersons licciMed to sell spirituous liquors or beer or cider Inr retail, nor owners or proiirieiors of any lioU'.es licensed to sell liqiiois, 
beer, or rider by retail, stating tliat the iicrson appiyitiK for the licence is ufftood cliaracter ; and at the foot of such ocrtilicato 
one of the overseers of the parish, township, or place snail certify (if tliu fact be so) that sueii 6 persons arc inliahitanis resiiei 
lively rated as afurusald ; and such certilicatc shall res|iectlvely lie in the form of the sdiedule annexed to this act: provided 
alwais, tliat in any ]iarish, township, or district niaiiitaiiiiiiK its own poor, In whirli tliere are not 10 inhaliitaiits rated to llieir 
relief to the amount of Cl. each, or not occupyiitK houses respectively rated to the poor at 61, eacli (not liema maltsters, common 
brewers, or (lersons licensed to sell spirituous liquors or bvr or rider by retail), the certdic.tte of the ntalonty of the inhabitants 
o( i.iich parish, township, or dl-trict maintaining its own iKKir, as are THted to the amount of 61. each, sliall he deemed to he a 
sutHin nt ci rtiticale for the purposes of thhact. —4 St b Will. 4. f 2. 

Pemdiif on Overeeeri..~ Any overseer who shall, without due cause, refuse to certify that the persons who have signed the cer- 
tlHcate <ire ri-siwcilvely rated to the piMw's rate as aforesaid, to forfeit not more tlian bl. -( 3. 

' liter drunk in Shed*. —Any person licensed under the act I Will. 4. c. Cl. to sell beer, cider, &c. not to he consumed on the 
premises, wtui shall en>|>lny, pennlt, or suffer any jierson or persona to take or carry any hecr, dee. from his house or tiremises, 
tb bedrunk or consumed fur his benetit or yirofit, in any other bouse, tent, shed, dec. iielonging to, or liired.useil, or occupied 
by such licensed |>cri.on, such licer, &Ct siialt lie held to have been consumed on the |>remises, and the person selllnK tlie sunie 
shall lie suhiaut to the like forfeitures and |tenalties as if it had heea actually drunk or consumed in a house or uiion premises 
licensed only for the sale tliereof.— § 4. 

IftfW/iiitf.—I’rovislons for UillottinB soldiers under mutiny acta toextend only to those licensed to sell beer orcider to bedrunk 
in fhe ^use or on the premises, and not to exiond to those licensed to sell beer not to be coiisuined on (he premises.—§ 5. 

Jutlicetto regutuleihe Opening and Clo*h>K if JHaueer.-Jueticn In petty Sessluns are authorised to lix tlie hours at which 
houses and premises licensed to sMl beer under this act shall be oiiened and closed j but any iierson ihlnklnK himself muki ieved 
by any such order iuajtap|ioal at any time, within 4 monUu from lU date, to thojiutiow in quarter sstsaions, on giving uie Jus- 
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tiri's Dinhinf' llie orJi-r 14 i4n>)(‘ iiniice of his Intetillon ; iin*l the iliH'Islon of flic justices in fjufirter sernlnuH nhall be ftnnl : pro- 
vitU'd, however, th.il the hour to lu? fixed for uiuiiiiift any house shall not in any case he earlier Dian 6 o’l locit in the inomiriK, 
nor fur ilosliin the I. ime lan-r than 11 oV-I»>ck at niulit, or ticforu I oVIgsk in the afternoon on Sunday’, (iooU Friday, ('iirisitnns 
Day, or any das apjtolnled for a jnildir fast or thanksgiving; and the liotirs so li\cd hy the Justices, » I'h reference to the distncis 
'wil'h.n tltrlr jurisdictions, shall be taken to b« the hours to be obstrved and comidlcd with under this an as fully as it the same 
hiwl been sneckiUy inuiolnted by It. —S (i. 

i.onftiiNe$, lS-c. ti> ruff licentrd Jiotttfs. — All constables and ofllccrs of police are authorised to enter into all hous(.s licensed to 
sell liecr or sjrirltuous lupiors to be consuinioi upon the pruniises whtnc\er they shall think proiier ; ond If any iierson llienswl 
as aforesaid, or any servant or jierson In his employ or bv bis direction, shall refuse to adind such constaiiles, fltr. intosuelt house 
or premises, the jnrson having the Iiceni-e shall for the first ofl’enec forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding .V., together with the 
costs of conviction, to be recoveretl within W tlavi before 1 or tiioie Justices: and it snail be lau fui tor any 2 or more lusticeit, 
upon any person In Ing convicted of sucit otience for the second tune, to adjudge (if they think fit) tliat such otiender be tlis<]UAti- 
fied from selling beer, ale, porter, cider, or perry, by retail, for It years after such conviction, or for such shorter spiice as i licy 
tn.-iy think jirojier. — } 7. 

1‘emilty fur mufciiifi or u*infifahe Crrlfftoi/ct, — Persons certifying any matter having ref, renre to tills act ns true, who know 
the s.inip to lie false, or using .my (ertiheate, knowing llie R.inie to be lurced, blinll, on conviction of such ollbnce lietorc 'i or 
more iustiees, forfeit and pav the sum of ‘io/.; anti every licence graiiUsl to any person making use of any certilicate to obtain 
tile same, sudi person knowhig sin h eertdleate to he forgeil, or llie matters certified tlicrein to bo false, shall be void to ail in¬ 
tents and puttKises \ and any persjii Using siu h certilicate sliall be diM|uulilled for ever from obtaining a licence to sell beer or 
cider by retail. § 8. 

Nu rfieiite <0 fie granlfd n'Uhout a Certffieofr _No licence for the aate of liccr or elder by retail to lie lonsumed or drunk in 

the house or on the premises stiall t,e grantiHl, except upon ilie ceittticate hereby rtipiircd i provided, ih it in all extra pm o, Inal 
places the certificate rtsimred by this act may be signed and given by Inhabitants rated to die poor at C/. in any adjoining jiarisli 

** Rctiiileri lo produra their Lictncea on ItcquUUion i{f 2 Moffiatratea. — In case any complaint he laid liefore 2 jusll, es ag.iiiist any 
licensed person tor.an oll'encc against the tenor of ins lli eiice, or against this act or tlie act 1 111. t. c. I>1., tho said Jiislii e. may 

require snciijieTKon to iirotiuce his liLOnee before tbein for their exainliialion ; nod if he wilfully neiflcct Or refuse si> to do, lie 
fihnll forfeit (or such ofi'eme am sum, not exceeding 5/., the said justice* sliall think proner; anti such iiersoii may be cotiviciLil, 
proeeetled against, and dealt with flir sin li offmeo in tlie same manner, niii/ah'i mutatuiia, as is tiirccted bv the act 1 \\ 111. I. 
c. (M. with regard to perMins guiliy of a first ofiente against s.dd act; anti the penalty imposed for such ottence M to be iijqilitd 
111 file in.anner that a j>eiially tor i first uHence against said act is tUrected to tw a^ipHeil. — J 10. 


Tlic powers, providons, and peoaltlwof 1 Will. ^ 


o ajiply to persons licensed under this 


Vnatinuotice <\f I'otrtra, 
act, and to tliclr sureties, As 

Dutlea on Hear l.irencra- — There siiall lie paid upon tiie licences hereby authorised to Im? granted tlie duties follon ing; viz. 
For and ipion every licence to lie taken out by any person for 1 For ond uiain every Inenco to lie taken out hy any ]ierson for 
the mIp of li< cr by ret.ad, not to lie drunk or consumed iii or I the wilo of tieer liy retail, to be drimk or cotisnmtsl In or 
upon Ihe house or premises wheic sold, the annual sum of I uiion the house or premises wliere sold, tlie annual suiif of 
ih \a, I 3i-A*.—*113. 

Tlie duties to l>c under the management of commissioners of excise, and to be recovered and accounted for under the provi¬ 
sions of the a, t 1 Will. 4. c. (I I. -J H. 

Mot to <{lfM Duty on Cicriicr* to rtUtil tiJrr and Perry ,— Nothing in this art shall alTect tlio .amount of dutv payalilo under 
tlie 1 Will. 4. C. 6'i. on Menuea to retail cider and p* rry ; but every such licence shall soeeity wlietticr it Iks grantwl for llie solo 
of lider and p' rry by retail lu't to l>e drunk in tlie house or premises wheru sold, or for the retail of tlie same to he drunk in tlie 
house or premises where solrl—{ 15. 

f,irru( fa under thia Ari not Ua authoriae Peraona to aell n'ine. — No licence gr.inted under llic act 1 Will. 4. c. fiI. and this act 
sb.dl HUlhorise uiy perstm to take out or hold any licente for the sale of wine, spirits, or sweets or rn ule wines, or mead or 
mcihcg'in i and if any person iKonscil under the act I U'ill. 4. c. bl. and this a, t shajl permit or sutler any wmc, spnits, Ac. 
to be iirunght into his house or premises to lie drunk or coiisuiiusl ths*Te, or sliall suffer them to be drunk or consumed in lus 
house or jiremisos, he sli.dl, oser and above .my excise penalties to wlmli he ni.iy la* subject, forfeit VO/. — | Ifi. 

/'.•nolty on unlUeoaid /Vifiiiu. — touch persons selling laet and cider by retail to be diunk oil the premises, 10/.; to be drunk 
pii I he ptemises, 20/. — } 17. 

/tout (I oier Ihe Door. — Every person licensed to sell heer, cider, or pi rry, bv retail, under the aufiioritv of the a< 11 Mill. 4, 
r. b'l. (mil this act, shatl, on the lio.ini r<<iuir<d by the toriiier act to lie plavcl over his door, paint and keep thereon, atter ibe 
M ords " licensed to sell beer or cider hy retail," the atldltioii.'li words, “ not to be drunk on the pr, mises,” or '* to b« drunk on 
llie premises,' as tbe case may be, on paiu of forfeiting the penalty imposed by suth act for not Imvlng such board over the door 
— 4 18, 

h'htit (a rrtitiUn^' Deer, See. — Kvory sale of liter, or of cider or perry, in any lea quantity tlian gallons, shall be deeimd 
and taken to lie a sale liy retail. -- } I'J. 

Pfno/ttea for aellloe Spirita or Wine without <i Lictnre -I’crsona licensed fo sell beer or elder under Ihe act I Will. 1. c. fit, 

nnd this act, u lio sell spirits or wine, swei tv, Ac. witiiout being licensed, arc liable to the peimlties ujipoocd by Ihe lows ofexcise 

for selling spirits or wine, kwisms, Ac. w If haul luence-} 20. « 

CertifieaU not to he rci/uirfd for llouaea in certain SituaiUma, if Population exerrit h,000. — The bcfore-mentlorie<l rertificafo 
■liall nut Im‘ ruquiiiyl a, to any hoii.e sltuaitd within the cities of London and Westminster, or within any parbh or place witinn 
the bills of moriidilv, nor vslihln any < itv or town corporate nor witliin the dist.uue of 1 mile from the place used at tlve l.i't 
election as tlie plai e of elet tion or jvilling place of any town returning a nieniber to parllanient, jirovided that the iiopnluiioii, 
deicrinimd niiording to the last |iarli.imentary census taken in suih city, town, Ac. shall ext ced 5,1)00; iirovlded, tliat no 
licence for the sale of beer, .vie, porter, cider, or perry by retail on the premises in the eitlcs of l.omloii and VV'estminstcr, or in 
any parish within the bills of mortality, or in any sitcli < Ity or town corporate, or town reinrnliig a tnemlier to parliatneiu as 
iM’fore mentioned, bhnll be granhd af cr tiic ■Mil d.vy of April, 1830, unless the house or premises spveified a» tlioi.e in ahicli beer 
or 1 idcr it inu-ntted to be sold shall be of the v.due of 10/ per annum. — } '21. 

J’orm of Certificate nferred to in § 2. 

We, the undersigned, being inhabitants of fhe parish [or township, aa ihe caae may fit] of and 

rcsja-ciively rat«l to ilic poor at not less than f>/. t>er annum, and none of us b-iiig maitsii rs, common brew ers, or persons licensed 
to >a;ll spirituous liquors, or bdiig lit cnsetl to se'.i beer or cider by ret-dl, do h reby ce lily, 'I'lial A. /t., tlwelling m 
slrt>el, [here apec(fi/ the atreet, lane, sS'C-] m the said parish [or township. At.] U a jH-rsun of good tliuracter. 

[Heie insert ihe day nf signing the certificate.] 


1 do herein cerlify, Th-vt all file aliove 
p.irinti for lowndiip, Ac.] of 


(Signed) 


letilioiicd persons wliosc n 


K. P. 
O. H 

1. K. 

L. M. 
N o. 
V. V. 


[Here etnte the residence ef each of ihe per. 
sons signing J 


-.ore subscrlhtHl to this certincateaie Inhabitants of tlie 

rated to <>/. to llic relief of tile poor of tiie said parish. 

r. n. 

[Oversear of the paiUi or township, Ac.] 
Out* 

In iiddition to the ubove the following clauses of the act 1 Will. 4. c. G1. are still in 
force: — 

IVrsonv trading in p.irtnrr.slnp, and in one house, sh >11 not be oidiged to lake out more than one licence in any one yeir, 
providetl also, tliat no one licence shall authorise any person to sell bew, in any other titan llie house mentioned In such 
licence. — } 10. 

In cases ot riot or expecteil riot or tumult, every iierson Hct-nsetl under thU act, nnd keeping niiy house situate within their 
iuristlloilons, shall close fils house at any time which the justice or justiees Jiali direct; and every such person who shall ko p 
open Ills house at or afier any hour at which sucli justices shatl have eo otderetl or dire, ted such house to Ihj ckiscd, shall tv 
deemed to have not maintained good order and nile (herein, and to be guilty of an olt'enre agaiast the tenor of his 1 iccnce_IIL 

ICvery person licensed to sell lieer by retail, shall seil (except in quantities less Uian a h df jilnt) by tlie gallon, quart, pint, or 
half pint measure, sized according to the standard; and in defiiuU tlicretif, he iliall for every such offence fbri^.U the illegal 
measure, and pay not exceeding 40* , together with the costs «if the conviction, to he reeoveretl within thirty ilovs next ati< r 
that on which sueli ofVence was committed, before two Justices; such i>enatty to be over and above all peiialilcs to which tlie 
offender may be liable under any other act. — § 12. 

Every seller of beer by retail, having tt licence under this act, who shall permit any person to lie guilty of dninkennciw or 
disorderly conduct, in the house mention^ in such licence, shall forfeit tho sums fultoWing: for the llrst oflence, not lw« than 
40*. nor more than .5/.. as tiie,justices, before whom such retailer shall lie convicted, shall adjudge i ami for tlie second ollenci.* 
any sum not less than ii. nor more than K)/.; and for tlie third ofTence, any sum not less than 2t'/. nor more than .'juf • and It 
shall be lawful for the histices, before whom any such conviction for such third oflhncc shall take place, to adjudge, if th’ev sliall 
lliink fit, that such otfender shill be dlsqualilltd from selling beer by retail for (ho space of two ye.in next t nsulng surfi con. 
victlon, and also th.it no beer shall be sold hy retail, by anv (lersun in tlie house meniioncil in fhe llei-nce of such oflendcr • and 
if any (lerson so liteiised shall, knowingly, sell anj .iKStr, 8ie, nr poller, made otherwise than from in.ill nnd lioiw, or shall ’inii. 
or cause to bo mixed, any drugs or other {vcrniciuu* ittiiredlcht, with any iiccr sold in hu house, or shall fraudulently dlluie ot 
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In any w'.iy adnUer.itf, any boor, urh oOender Khali for the flr*t offbnce forfeit net Iw |h.in 10/. nor more than S0/.» and 
for Ihctcroiul such offence »uch offender shall be at^iudKetl (o bo (UsqualiAcd rom selling tieer, ale, or porter, hy retail, for the 
term of two ye.ir<i, or to forfeit not levt th.nn nor more ih-'m 60/., and khall he subiect to a like penalty at every huiise where 

he shall commit such oHfence; and If any (lerson shall■ durinit any term in u hicfa it shall not be lawful for beer to h« nolil by 
mall on the premises of .iny oflhnder, sell H»vy b-er by retail on suoh premises, knowing that it was not lawAil to lie sold, such 
oiftmder shall forfeit not less than !()/. nor more than SO/.; every person sutIhrliiK the conditions of tiie Iiconoe to be infrin({cd 
to be deemed fptilty of disorderly conduct. — f 13. 

Retailers’ houses not to he ojien before four in the morning, nor after ten in the evening; nor between the hours of ten in the 
forenoon and one in the afternoon, nor at any time between the hours of three and rive in the afternoon, On am Siindav, flood 
fVld-ay, Christinas^.sy, or any d.iy appointed for a iniblic fast or thanksgiving: and any person ollundingherein shall Hrfcit 4U«. 
for every oflVnoe; every separate sale to be deemed a separate offtnee. _ $ 11. 

All penaltips under this .set, except for selling beer by any person not duly licensed, shall he recovered, upon the Information 
of any iierson before two justii es in jietty M'ssloni .; and every such penalty shall be prosecuted for within three calendar mouths 
next after the offence: and every person licensed undertint act, who shall lie convicted before two Justices, shall, unless proof bo 
aiUliicetl to the satisfaction of such justices, that such person had been theretofore convicted before (wo Justices, within Inesp.sca 
of twelve calendar months next preceding, l>e adjudged hy such Justices to bo guilty of a first offence agamst'thls act, and to 
forfeit .ind pay any penalty by thi.. act imiiosed foi such ofttmee, or if no specific |>en.ilty be imposed, then any sum not exceeding 
6/., together with llie I'osts of the conviction ; and if proof be .adduced to the satisfaction of such justices that such iierson had 
been previously convbted, within the space of twelve ealend.ir months next precciling, of one such oilencc only, such person to 
be adjudged tmllty of a second offtince against this act, and to forfeit and |>av any penalty by this act imposed for such oflencc, 
or if no specitic penalty be so imposed, then any sum not exceeding 10/., together with tlie costs of conviction ; and if proof shall 
bo adduced ttuit such {tersoit had Itmt previously convicml within the sp.we of eighteen calendar months next pre. eding, of two 
such sep.irate offences, and if proof be atUlucisl"th.-it such person, so charged, is guilty of the offence charged against him, such 
person shall be Adjudged to be gutitv of n third offence against this act, and to forfeit and pay any penalty impnse<l hv this act, 
in respect of such' otfVnce, or it nu such specific penalty sn.xll be imposed, then to forfolt and pay the sum of 6o/., together wi.ii 
the costs of conviction. — f 15. •* 

The party, convicted of any such third offence, may appe.ai io the general sessions, or quarter sessions then next ensuing, unless 
held within twelve days after conviction, and In th.xt c.ise, to the then next subsiviiient sessions ; and, in such case, the partv 
convicrod shall enter into a recognisance, with two sureties, nersonaily to appear at the said general or quarter sessions, to .ibide 
the judgment of the court; and to pay such coiiu as shall he by tlie court awarded ; or, in f.illure of the party convicted entering 
into such recogni/.<iiice, sucli conviction shall remain good and valid ; and the said justicus who shall take such recogi’i/.ance, 
arc also required to bind tlie person who shall make .such charges to apjiear at such general or quarter seasions, then and there to 
give evidence against the person charged, and, in like manner, to bind anv other person who snail have any knowledge of such 
offence; and It shall he lawful for the said j^eral or quarter seuxions to adjudge such person to lie guilty of such third ottenco 
«^nst this act, and such ndjudira’lon shall be final; and it shall tie lawful for such general or quarter sessions to nun ish sui h 
ofleiider by fine, not exceesliiig HXM., together with tlie ctHts of such ap^al, or to at^|udge the licence to he forfeltea, or th.it no 
lieer be sold by retail m the house for tiielerm of two years, and If such licence shall lie adi'idged to lie forfeited, It shall hencu- 
foTth ho void ; and whenever, in such c.sse, the licence or such olfeiider sliall he .adjudged to he void, such otfendcr sh.ill lie 
deemed inc.ipable of selling beer, ale, or porter, by retail, in any house kept hy him, for the space of two sears, to bo coin|nitcd 
from the time of such adiudlcation; and any licence granted to such person cfiiring such term shall ba void. — { lb. 

In default of payment of penaltii'S, proceedings may lie bad against the sureties. l!>. 

Any fierson summoned .is a witness, who sliall neglect or refuse to appear, and not make such reasonable exciuic for stich 
neglect, &c. as shall be admitted by such justices of sessions, or who, appearing, shall refuye to be examined, shall, on conviction, 
fuifeit not exceeding 10/. — § M. 

Otfenders refusing or neglecting, wltliln seven dxys after conviction, to pay the penalty lm|>osed, and any co^ts assessed, sticii ius- 
tices may Issue thi ir w*rr.snt, to levy the amount hy distress and sale, together with the costs of distress and mdi* i and in every 
such case, such offemlers, if in custody, shall he forthwith discharged; but if the goods and ciiattels are not suftlcient, such jus. 
tlc« ituvy eormnit the otTender to the common gaol or house of correction for not cxceisUng one calendar month, if the penally 
shall not be ntiove HI. ; for not exceeding three calendar months, if the penalty shall lie at>ove 5/. and not more tliaii 111/.; and 
for not exceeding six calendar months, if tiio penalty shall be above 10/., provided, that wlienevcr such utiendcr sh.xll p ly to tlie 
gaoler or kee|ier, or to whomsoever such Justices ’>dtall have appoiuteci, tlie penalty and costs, togetlier with .ill the costs . f 
apprehension and conveyance to gaol, at any time previous to the expiration of tlie time for wlili h such otl'ciidcr shad have been 
committed, such otfendcr shall be forthwith dischargi^d — J t/l. 

Nu conviction under this act, nor any adjudication made upon appeal therefrom, shall be qurshed for want of form, nor rc> 
moved by certiorari. — | 27. 

Every .action against any Justice, constable, or other person, for any thing done in execution of his duty imder this act, to l»e 
oommenceil wittiin three calendar tnonthu, and not afterwards { and If any person be suetl, he may plead the general Issue, ami 
give ihi> special matter in evidence — j 28. 

This act not to aiiect tlie two universities, nor the vlntiiori* company in London; nor to prohibit the sale of beer at fill's, oa 
heretofore. 

II. Scotc/k Ale and Peer — Tho duties on ale and beer in Scotland have been for a lengthened 

period the s.ame ns in Kngintid. 

At the union In 1707, the Kngllsh duties on ale and beer were introduced into Scotland. But, beRidc'.s 
strong .ind small beer, the Scotch had an intorinedinte species, which they called-/reo-pcn«y, and wiiich 
was tlieir favourite beverage. The duty on this descriptiou of b#pr was nxed, at the union, at 2;t. 147. a 
barrel. For thirty years after its imposition, the quantity of two-penny that paid tluty was always ahove 
400,000, and sometimes exceeded .bOO.OOO barrels a ye.ir. But in 1760 the duty on two-penny was 
increased to 3s. AM, and the consumption immodlntely fell off to between 100.000 and 200,000 barrels ! 
The quantity that paid duty In 1800 amounted to 149,803 barrels. The manufacture of tills species of 
beer ceased entirely in 1802. 

No account has been kept of the quantity of beer brewed in Ireland since 1809, when it amounted to 
960,300 barrels.— (AforcicthTd on Intoxicating Liquora, p. 333.) Perhaps it may now amount to from 
1 , 000,000 to 1,200,000 barrels. 


An .Account of the Number of Barrels of Beer exported from the United Kingdom to Foreign Countries 
in 1841 and 1842; specifying the Countries to whlcli they were priueipatly sent •—{Parl. Papers, 
No. 175. Sess. 1813.) 


1 

To Wext In^ll«8. | 

To AuMralla. 

To E.'uit Indies, 

To other Countries. 1 

Total. 

1 InlS41 

1 In1S42 

3.5,711 

43.'l.32 

22,yH.5 1 

64..376 

61,150 

S4,416 1 

a3,6y2 

1 If,6.'17.5 

1 143,5.36 


12. Reffutatione at to the ExporMinn qf Peer, — Ale or Iieer whollvfVom mall which hav been rhnrgpci with and psiti the 
exported to foreign parts as men h.iiidine is allowed n drawback duty of 2v. 7</. a liusbel, and shall also s|K>rift- in sitcii oath the 
of .5«. the barrel of 36 lotions, Imp. mcao. Rut before any de. time when and tbe i>lace wiiere; and the firower, being an 
I'cntiirefortheubove drawback shall hepaid, the exporter orbis entered and licensed brewer for sale, bv whom snoh beijr or 
principal clerk or man.-iger shall make oath thereon, before the ale wa» brewed, and that the quantity of malt used in brewing 
proper officer of excise, that such ale hr beer was put on bwafil was not lew thsti 2 binhels (Imp. mens.) for every .36 gallons 
the exporting ship as merchandise to be sent tieyond iieas, and of such heer or nle. Persons msklng false statements forfeit 
no part thereof for the shin's use ; and that, according to the the sum of 2(X)/., and the dsbenluce is void. — (1 ft'iU. A. cap. 
best of his knowledge and belief, the same has been brewed 61. | 11.) 

ALEXANDRIA, so called from its illustrious founder, Alexander the Great, the 
principal seaport of Egypt, on the coast of the Mediterranean, about 14 miles W.S.W, 
of the Canopic mouth of the Nile; the lighthou.se being in Jat. .'ll® 11' SI" N., long. 
29° 51' 28" E. The situation of this famous city tva's admirably chosen. Until the 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, Egypt formed the centre of 
the commerce between the eastern and western worlds; and Alexandria was placed in 
the most favourable position in Egypt for an emporium, f>cing the only port on its 
northern coast, where there is, at once, deep water, and security for shipping through¬ 
out the year. The ports of Rosetta and Damictta, the former on the west, and the 
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latter on the eastern arm of the Nile, arc both difficult of entrance, each having a bar, 
iijion which there is always a dangerous surf. Ships bound for Alexandria avoid tliis 
serious inconvenience; and by means of an artificial navigation, stretching from the 
city to the western branch of tlie Nile, it has almost the feamc facilities foi* internal 
navigation that are enjoyed by the cities referred to. 

It mav be proper, however, to mention that this artificial commnnieafion with the Nile has not always 
been open. It existed In antiquity, but foil into decay during the barbarism of more modern times. 
After being slrut up for some centuries, it has been re-opened by Mehemct Ali, who dug ti>e Mahmotidie 
canal from Alexandria to Atfeh on the Nile, about 27 miles above Rosetta. This Important woik is 
A\ miles in lungtli, 90 foct in breadth, and from bS to 18 feet deep. It was opened In 1819} but owing 
partly to the nature of the ground, partly to some defects In its construction, and partly to the mud de¬ 
posited by the water of the Nile, it Is difficult to keep In renalr; and can only be navigated by boats that 
draw little water, and are not suitable for tl»c navigation oi the Nile. But, with nil its defects, the con¬ 
struction of this canal has been of the greatest advantage, not to Alexandria only, but to Rgypt and even 
Kiirope. 

Ports, 8[C. — Tho ancient city was situated a little more inland than the modern one, opposite to the 
small Islam! of Pliaros, on which was erected the lighthouse, so celebrated in antiquity.— (CVesoe, de 
JteUo Civtli, lib. lii. cap. 112.) This island was, n.-irtly by artificial mean^and partly by natural c auses, 
gradually joined to the land by a mound, .and on this the modern town is jiriiutpally built. The isthmus 
and island have now the form of a T, its head being N.K. and S W. A square castle, or tower, built on 
a smfiH islet or rock, at the extremity of a mole projecting from the north-east angle of the city, is 
still called tho Pharos, and may, perhaps, occupy the site of the ancient lighthouse; a light was 
exhibited on it down to 1842, when It ceivsed. On each side of the city there is a port. That on the west- 
em, or African side, called the Old Port, the Eunostos of the ancients. Is by far the largest and best. It 
stretches from the town westwards to Marabout, about 6 miles, and is about li miles in width. It Is 
hounded on the noith, partly by the western tongue or angle of the island OB which the city is partially 
built, at the extremity of wnicli is the new lighthouse, and partly by rocks and sand banks. It has three 
entrances. 'I'he first, or that nearest the city, having 17 feet water, is about 1|miles 8.\V. from the light- 
house ; but it is too narrow and difficult to be attempted by any one not thoroughly acquainted with tho 
port. The eastern side of the second or middle entrance Is marked by buoys which lie about 2^ miles 
S. W. from the lighthouse; it is about a quarter of a mile wide, and has, where shallowest, 27 feet water. 
Tho third nr western entrance has Its western bound.ary within about three-eighths of a mile from the oast 
end of Marabout island ; It is about half a mile w'ide, and has from 2!> to 27 feet water in its shallowest 
places. This last is the best entrance. Ships, when in. mav anchor close to the town In from 22 to 40 feet 
water, and there is good anchorage in deep w.-iter all along the shore. Foreigners were formerly 
excluded from this port; but this prohibition no lunger exists, and it is now principally resorted to by 
the shipping frequetiting the port. 

Wiiat is called the New (though It be really the oldest') or Asiatic harbour Is on the eastern side of tho 
town. A rock called the Diamond lies a little to the east of the Pharos tower; and ships entering the 
port ought to have this rock about n cable’s length on the right. If they get much further to the left, 
they will come in contact wdth a shoal which stietches westward from the Fharillon; or little tower, on 
the east side of the port. The water immediately within the port S.W. from the Pharos is from 39 to 40 
feet dorp ; but the space for anchorage is very limited, and is exposed to the northerly gales ; and tho 
ground being foul and rocky, |iem|>en cables are very apt to chafe, and several accidents have- hap¬ 
pened in consequence to ships unprovided with iron cables. Ordinary tides rise 2 feet; but during 
tho overflow of the Nile tho rise is 4 feet, 'Variation 13*^ west. — {Soq Plan qf Alexandria, by Lieut. 
Falbe.) 

Lighthouse. — The new Hgbthoiise, on tho most westerly point of tho island (an. Pharos') on which the 
city 18 partly buiit, was erected iu 1842. It exhibits a fixed light, elevated 180 feet above the level of the sea, 
and is visible in clear we.ather at a distance of nearly 20 miles. This light must, of course, be kept on 
tlie IcR by those entering the great or western harbour, and on the right by those entering the small 
or eastern harbour. We may mention that a British vessel was totally lost In attem|iting to enter tho 
W. harbour by night, in December, 1844. The captain trusted to a chart which kientilied the lighthouse 
witli the old tower at the entrance to tlie K. harbour. But the light on the latter has, as already stated, 
ceased to be exhibited since 1842, and all charts should be corrected accordingly. 

AnCiCyit and Modern CiVy.—Under the Ptolemies and Romans, Alexandria was the first commercial 
city in the world. It suffered greatly by its reduction by the Saraceus In 640; but it continued to be a 
place of considerable cominorcial importance till the despotism of the Mamelukes and Turks, and tho 
discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope completed Its ruin. Under the Ptolemies, the 
population is believed to have ambunled to about 300,000, and the city was adonied by a vast number of 
magnificent structures. At present the population varies with the seasons of the year,but, when greatest. 
It is not supposed to exceed 100,000; and may vary between this ainoum and 80,(XX). 'J’he appearance of 
the modern town is most unpromising, “ it may bo justly said, th.at in the new ci»y of Alexandria we 
find a poor orphan, whose sole Inheritance has been the venerable name of its father. The vast extent 
f the ancient city is contracted in the new to a little nock of band, between the two ports. The most 
superb temples are changed into plain mosques; the moat magnificent palaces into houses of a bad 
structure ; the royal seat is become a prison for slaves ; an opulent and numerous people have given way 
to a small number of foreign traders, and to a multitude of wretches, that are the servants of those on 
whom they depend; a place firrmerly so famovis for the extent of Us commerce. It no longer any thing 
more than a mere place of embarking ; iu fine, it is not a phoenix that revives from Us own ashes, it Is, 
.at most, a reptile, sprung from the dirt, the dust, and corruption with which the Alcoran has Infect^ the 
wliole country.” — {Norden's Travels, Eng. trans. 8vo. cd. p, 37.) But this striking description, though 
accurate at the time when It was written (1737), conveys too unfavourable an Idea of the present state of 
Alexandria. The vigorous government of .Mehemct Ali, by introducing comparative security anil good 
order into Egypt, revived tlie commerce of Alexandria, which has again become a place of much im¬ 
portance in the trading world ; and many new warehouses and other buildings have bc^n-constructed. 

Trade qf Alexandria — I'he imports principally consist of cotton stuffs, timber, woollen and silk stuffs, 
Iron and hardware, including copper and tin plates, jewellery, machinery, ammunition, paper, and sta¬ 
tionery, cutlery, Ac., Ac, 'l^e exports consist principally of raw cotton, rice, wheat ond bariev, beans, 
linseed, senna, and other drugs and gums brought ftrom the interior; indigo, opium, ostrich feathers, 
dates, soda, linen clotli, coffee from Arabia, Ac Tho exports of wheat, barley, and pulse for .n while 
declined in consequence of thu superior encouragement given to the growth of cotton ; but they h.avo 
again increased, and in 1849 wo brought from Alexandria 129,954 qrs. wheat, 247.594 qrs. beans, and 
13,151 qrs. Indian corn. Tho culture of ft.ix has declined: formerly from 50,000 to 00,000 quarters of 
linseed have been exported from Alexandria in a single season, but the exports are now much less. 
Sugar has been long cultivated in Egypt; but not to any great extent, though the soil and climate of 
Upper.Egypt are said tube especially iavourable to Us growth. Indigo and madder are among the 
articles of culture,introduced by the late P.'iclia. 

‘ Cotton has been grown in Egypt from a very remote perloiP; previously, however, to the ascendancy 
of Mehemct Ali It was but little cultiv.oted, and that little was of inferior quality, short-stapled, and 
closely resembling ” Surats,” under which name tlie small quantities exported from tho country wen; 
usually sold. But, in 1820, a Freni hman of tl»« nnmo of Jumcl accidcntully oli6crv<d a very vuluabln 
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rarioty of long-staplfd cotton, raised from seeds brought from Dongola and Senaar, growing In the gar¬ 
den of Mahd Bey at Cairo. Jumel having represented its superiority to the Pacha, its c»iItlvaf|on was 
undertiiken on a large sc.do on account of the latter; and has succeeded so well, that Mahd or Makko 
cotton has boon for a loiigthened period by far tite principal article of export from Kgypt. At a later 
period see<l8 of the Sea-Island cotton were Introduced j and for a whllo it also answered remarkably well; 
its produce, which in Hgypt was called Senaar, and in Kngland “ Egyptian Sea-island,” ranking next 
in the estimation of the manufacturers to genuine “ sea-isiand.” Unlurtuoately, however, tills variety 
was found to degenerate, and Its culture, which was never very extensive, as well as that of the old short- 
stapled variety, has, we believe, been wholly abandoned.—W’o subjoin 


An Account of the Exports of Cotton from Egypt from 1831 to 1840, both inclusive. 


Dcbtlnation. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

. 

1834. 

1835. 

1.836. 

1837. 

1S3S. 

* 

1S39. 

1810. 

Trieste • - 

MarxciUes - • 

i'.ngland - • 

i.egiiorn and Genoa - 
huiiUry Forts 

Bates. 

47,783 

36,408 

36g>74 

a.l.'ilt 

4,G07 

Bales. 
44,778 
*6,171 
38,089 
}. 665 
S,250 

Bales. 

43,031 

36,777 

»,5tiy 

608 

727 

B.sles. 

16,22.3 

11,816 

2,028 

Balls*. 

.32 ‘62 
33,812 
31,7t»<) 
421 
195 

Bales. 

49,958 

44,119 

17,861 

1,.373 

7.37 

Bales. 

56,169 

55,965 

42,494 

1,385 

680 

Bales. 
55,VSi 
29,.392 
24,279 
1,319 

B.iles. 
9,289 
12,'.SO 
15,271 
3,100 
6,408 

BmIcs. 

17,105 

l.'i,7('8 

2S,9S1 

l.VSO 

2,902 

Total - 

127,024 1 

111,953 1 

8.3,712 

33,097 

9H/i02 

114,051 

136,694 

110,.30l 

47,111 

66,342 


r. «. — SMC K'"— •* —• — At nil exents, «-c apprehend that the Cotton of that country 

‘samlrla avcr.xu'-'# li-Tll rottoli or ii28'07 Ih,.’.; and allowing will have great dilhciilty in dndlng a proritable vent In ilie 
„ rottoli as tare fiir imrking and covd.-tge, the nett weight of Kuro)n'an iparketain competition with American cotton, on- 
tho hale will he about 219 IIa. The caiuar of cotton wax tixed siderlitg the extreme low price at which the latter can be auld. 
In IS.'^G at 100 rottoli. Exclusive of the cotton shipped hroin We have alluded to the dcguncrarr of the Soa-lalnnd cotton in 
Egypt, about .'io.OOO cantan a jeltr are HUpposod to have been Egypt, and’it ia alUwed that the Mah^ is uIko degenerating, 
nnnu.dly wruuglit up In the Facha'fc cotton factories at an M’e mcl not, therifore, l,e surprised bhou'd it be found ncts- 
averatte of tlie To vrar* ending with 183K; liut, owing to the aary to aliandon the culture of Colton in Egypt. Jlut in the 
failure of most of liicae eslahlibhments, tiie quantity is now I culture of wheat, l>eam, barley, and rice, Egypt lin* noii'iing 
ich lirei. — (Hee the valuable Tract of (ieurge ll. Gliddon, to fear from any rivalry, in this department of industry site 
i:.bn on the Cotton of Egypt.) 1», if not superior to every other country, interior to none. 

ii’e doubt, however, whether the encouragement given to We subjoin come at counts iilubtrutive ot tlie trade and n 
(he tulUire of cotton has not been really injunuut to Egypt, gatioii of Alexandria in lHi9. 


Account of the Qii.nntitlcs and Values of thedifTerent Articles exported from Alexandria in 1840. 


Articles. 


(Quan¬ 

tity. 

Value. 

Articles. 



\'alMe. 



c.antars 

ll,3il 

PiattrcM. 

19,:9<» 

Musk and rose oil 

* ounces 

.5,360 

Pi'niun 

lo.tiTO 

liiiOalo liurtis 


tllOUS, 

.33 

1.975 

Mats 


•i!,27'' 

.5,'>,S(,8 



aniehs 

(69,25-2 

9,3S,.301 

Natron - - 


6.3,-.! 17 

6,^.217 

Berrii-s • 


enntars 

4y> 

3,‘2(»l 

Opium • 

- okis 

.3,50' 

17,,51(1 

Harley - 


ardebs 

61,215 

«(),‘26'J 

Ostrich feathen 

• rotolc 

2,(.9(1 

8, tl3 

Haxk.'ts - 


p.sckages 

4,068 

.3.3,311 

Pepper - 

- enntars 

.318 

2,'22() 



cantafs 

2.57,510 

a..575,IOO 

Peas - 


4,5 51 

10,2 10 

(3ilck.tK.-abe 


ardebs 

20,285 

' 45,621 

Pnttarga • 

• ok ex 

11,251 

7,125 

t'ollec' . 


caiitars 

6,.517 

6.5,170 

nice 

- nrdebs 

5,5,306 

469,771 

Il.ltpS - 


— 

29,770 

74,421 

Burn, Egypt 

- okes 

J,.331 

260 

Drugs 


packagex 

•2,92.3 

98,870 

Senna - 

- cantars 

12,318 

4.3,218 

Elepliantc* Teeth 


cancai s 

(;64 

5.3,1'20 

Sai-ainmoniarunt - 


270 

.3,374 

Flax 



114,.360 

4(XI,*59 

•Seeds, sundi y • 

• ardebs 

I..37 7 

2,901 




37.031 

' .3.3.3,.3lO 

Suvone seeil - 

Salt 


.51,828 

38.3,796 

Jleiina 


». 

27,3.35 

41,031 

• _ 

.36,140 

6,321 

Hides, s.tlifd 


numb. 

101,990 

10.3,09'2 

Haltiictre - 
.Saifron 

• c.-intars 

25,890 

90,6.35 

Iron, assorii d 


cantars 

.3,9.^>9 

6,759 


2,000 

16,9't9 

Indian corn 


ardeiis 

37,992 

56,988 

Sugar 

. — 

I.21S 

8,10,3 

Inepiise 


cantars 

8,0-21 

17,91.3 

60,178 

'i'ainarind 

• _ 

1,010 

7,86 5 

r.i utiles 


ardebs 

.35.826 

Toinbnk - • 

- oki-s 

718,573 

7l,8 5s 

laqilnes - 


_ 

13,.543 

20,317 

Tortolie sheUs 

- tot ole 

3,956 

19,780 

Miiseed • 



66,626 

266,.W1 

Wax 

- okes 

.31,4.30 

2S,28S 

I-lnen 


ploi-es 

58,45.3 

11,.5.55 

Wheat • 

- ardebs 

511,924 

1,226,078 

Mcither-of Pc.arl sht 

<lc 

cantars 

6,357 

,32.8-20 

Wool - • 

• cantars 

17,1.51 

l-23,,50s 

Mirchaiulise, sundi 
M.anufactures 

■y 

packages 

4,270 

979 

101,8.31 

1.56,t)26 

Total 


[ 8,.302,4.53 


Shipping _The arrivals of Vessels of all Nations In this Port during 1849 were,— 
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Arconnt or tl»p Arrivals and DcpnrttircB of Shipping at Alexandria in the under-mentioned Years, 
showing the Numhor of English Vessels : — 


tSV/j. Arrived 
_ s.iiri.i 

-ArrJvi^l 
— Balled 


no Inc. Etigliith 1f>(i j 18.16, Arrived 

Sl‘^ „ PK', — S.,t Ivd 

648 „ J17 IS,17. Arrived 

078 ii IKij — Boiled 


580 inc. English >01 i 1848. 

411 „ loo — 

.VA1 „ Jofi 1843. 

m „ 87 I - 


Arrived 1,609 Inc. English .199 

Sailed 1,001 „ 40.7 

Arrived 1,601 „ 3,16 

Suited 1^608 ,, 37<4 


iJonst.'intlnoplc nnd llie Islands of the Archljielngo are llie 
gre.it in.irketH for the svlieat and other gr.un i-x|iorted ftoin 
J';f;\pt. 'I'ho siiinilies are, however, extremely iineeriniri. 
Every thing in Kg>|>t dotiends on t^ie .S’lte j and when it docs 
not I'lsc to the iisu.il height, the erinis me very niiuh liclow 
an .iveragc, IlcJns are extensively cnlihiKetl, and have gonie- 
tiiiies lieeii hronght to England, lint rarely, if ever, with 
lulviintage to the hniiorterv. They are Inferior to English 
iie.in*, and are jM-ciiliarly siihjoit to the worm. No o.itii nre 
r.tiied in Egypt, the' horses hoing enlhely leil liiKill h.arley. 
Silk is grown to home extent. The dati -palm thrives In every 
part of Egypt, .'ind iho fruit is largely exiairted. 11 lx singular, 
that noiwiuistandltig the Inxiivianee or mans of Its veget.ihle 
prodiietions, Egypt should he entirilv destitute of tlmhiw. 

il/ortcv. — -Vccouiits .ire kept at AJexamlrt.i, ns at t:.alro. In 
no n III )iuutre$, each piastre being equal to Hi paras, or inedlni. 
and e.i( li iiiedino to aO ashlers. Tflie inrdino is also dlvitlcti 
Info H Ihirhl, or 6 forlK A purse contains a.'i.iVM) inedinl. At 
the I lose of 18 IS the exchange with Englaml wit* h.'i'IIH cur¬ 
rent pi.tstresper 1/. j but In general cHlelil.itions 10(1 piastres 
are 'iippo 1 x 1 to txpial 1/. I'nyinents, in transnetionh of any 
Inipoi lance, are generally made In Bimnl-h dollais. 

utut Atra»ureM.’ — The yanl, i>r pik,=- V6-8 English 
liu ht s . Imiee Itgl piks=t74'43H English yards. The incii'tires 
for ( dill are the rhtbehr, and the i/uilli4 or Air/oat the former 
= 1 .1(11 English bushels, the l.itfer - 1-7^9 ditto. Thcr</«/rtro 
or Iititiiluf^ioo rolfiiH, hut the rotio'o h.as dilloent nainis ind 
weights 1 rulMo JorJiiro zs Ih. avdlrdupols! 1 ruflolo 

£</n/om = M.I.'l 111 . ditto,' 1 ml/olo zauro or t/tra zz 07 IPs. 
ditto; 1 rii((i»/o minazs \'07 lb. ditto— {Manuel Viimcitel 
di> Ac//.<’«6r<I'/iPi.) 

Oiiiiit. _ M'lth the r.TccpIlon of the arbitrary principle) on 
whn h the I’acha fixes the priei-. of commodities, there i> no- 
tii.ng ohje, iluoahic in hlx polhy as to rommerte. The duths 
on iioporfs are only 3 pi i < cnt. We l)el eve, however, that a 
kiiuill iiureahtt of' the in lom$ duty would coinj>ensate the 
1’ 11 Im lor ihe aholltion of other oppfuvs vi chargsis, and Ihire 
can he little clonht that hl» xubjfcla would he malfn.illy bene 
lliiil n\ llie ebange. 

(‘j/ii6(gp. ~'I’he pilotage paid I>y ships of war, for K'lng 
bnuiglu into the \V. li.iihour Is 5 doll.irs, and 4 dollars for 
being I iVeii out ot do. iMelehant-ves.els pay 3 dollars lioth on 
entering ami clearing. 'J'be nilot-sci \ii e, tlniiigh not exempted 
from ihf tt». Is tolerably well condiiitLsl. It woubi lio conve¬ 
nient vrerejiilots sUtioiieil nearer the t.ntrante of the port, at 
M.iraliout Island (or exatnule, or ,it (he wutenng-plaie. 

(gfii/iijii^lne. — Merchant-vi'ssc's loimng with foul bills of 
hi .ilih perform 15 days' quarantine, w fn (her wilh or without 
eargo. When the hill* are “ 8ii*|H*i ted," (he quarantine is 1.5 
dins, if with cargo, and 10 days If in b.dl.ast. Uut a vessel may 
Ik.- iiiliiMiicd to frer-pratlque lO d.iys nl'ii r the total diM h.irge 
ot her e.irgo. The peri'Ml of qu.tnntme foi goods IhVOd.tvs. 
•<h\ps of war, bringing foul bills, perform' 1‘2 d.iy.s ; with 
'• -URpocted ' hills, 7 days. 

'1 he (Quarantine Clmrgea arr 

Eov 2 guards, 10 piast. each per diem, and board. 

For gn.ird-boat, T,5 piast. per diein. 

For iiisintecung gooils, 1 to 1.5 pldst. !>«■ bale, according 


Ilills^f health for vessel* bound to the I.evant, 1 to 24 
piavt. isrcord.ttg to si/o of vessel, 

Tr ivellers tn L'i//,iretio p.iy for fbo gu.ird 10 pi.axt. per dav, 
rnd 15 piast. for the whoic t^rin, as rent of room, aiul price of 
flimi ’.Itunis. 


Umge* of Ihe Pori. — Tlie genor.al usage of the jiort In load¬ 
ing and unloading vessels, when no clause of the eltarterjiany 
exists to the contrary, is that Inward cargoes ore I.nifled into 
the I'listom House, at the shiji's cxiiensc. As regards (hitword 
r.irgaes, cotton Is lakuii from the tshoona (wanhou-a*) at the 
cost of the merchant, and Is delivered to the ship-master on 
tlie quay, i lie charges for jiorter.ige, marking, ».irk mg and 
cotimilssion, rome to IJ piast. per h.ilo 'I'be ship's suh- 
fccquent oiitl/iy for pressing, lighterage, stowage, &c. Is 7.J or 8 
piast. per li.ile. 

Corn, seeds, &c are shlppesl at the charge ot the merchant, 
at the (ost of 27 |)nr.t* per anleb. 

Flax Is delivered by the merchant on the quay, and hi* out¬ 
lay is much tho same as on cotton. This article Is not pressed, 
and the ship's expenbes for lighterage and stowage are about 
2 piast. tier bale. 

'fhe cnarge of llpliiers is 9 or 10 pl.-ist, per dtem, Arabs 
working on lioard m stowing, Acc. are paid l! piast, (ler do. 

It otteii occurs that lighters left in the rWige of vessels 
whilst lu.ading meet with iniury. In that case the Arab owner* 
apply against the master, aiul recover. 

Alost cargoes of corn,A:c. arc taken from the Pacha's Rhoona, 
and n clause in the (‘li.irtctparties generally obliges tin- ship 
to < ('iifonn to Its distrihutlon. 'J hat is cllected by tlie re¬ 
ceivers being classed and drawing lots for priority. 

'I’lu-re i* a fine < l.dmed ng.ainst vessels that discharge their 
ballast into the harbour, Instead of c.tusmg it to he taken on 
to a place appointed. 

Vhut(;et 6a buamrtt at Alexandria, are as follow. 


Olt SBLLnX}. 

Freight 20*. to .30*. per ton of 40 fe«t, and lOt. 

primage, say - - - - » 

Ciisloin Initigs - . . . 

l*orier.sge and Camel hire, piast. 12 to 15 per 
pa( kage. 

Shroffage ------ 

House and Street Rrokerage ... 
rommisslnn for ellls-tmg ts.ilc - - . 

Ditto for atlemiulng S.tle .... 

Ditto if proceetls are remitted hy Rill or in Specie 
(exclusive of 1 per mil. brokerage) - 
Del Cl edere. If reijuired .... 

Warehouse llcnt ..... 


Custom Duties ..... 
House and Street nrokernge ... 
Commisbion on Purchasing ... 

Commission oflODmfts .... 
llroketage 1 iier mil. on ditto. 

Warehouse licnt never imurred on flovemment 
l*rodure, which is sh)pi>ed from the Shoona. 
When other Produce is stored, the Hcni tiepentli 
on tlie lime and on the bulk of Uie Good*. 
Shipping Charges : — 

On (lovernment Colton, Piast. 1) per Bale. 
I'rlv.tte ditto, 1 piast. .30 paras, do. 
Govcrnint-m Com, 27 jiaras per Ardeb. 
Private ditto, pia.st. 2, per Ardeb. Mk 
Government Flax, piast. l.J, per CamT 
Private ditto, jilasl. 2, ptr Cant. 

Gums, Itarri-U, 18 to 111 piast. 

Otlier Charges 4 pi.ist. 20 para*. 
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Volicy of Mcliarnt AH. — It is much to be regretted tliat Mehetnet Ali, Wlio was in 
many respects one of the most extraordinary men of lli.s age, should have had no just 
conception of the principles by the adoption of which his plans of im])rovement might 
have been ])er])ctuated, and industry established on a solid foundation. lie interfered 
with every thing, and left as little as possible to the di.scrction and enterpri.se of 
individuals, lie may, indeed, be said to have been tlie sole proprietor, manufacturer, 
farmer-general, and wholesale merchant in his dominions. It was, no doubt, stipulated 
ill the treaty concluded between this country and the Turkish government in 18 . 38 , 
the provisions of which extend to Egypt, that the monopolies which previously existed 
in the different parts of the Turkish empire should uli be abolished, and that, in 
future, all parties should be at liberty to buy and sell all descriptions of produce at 
such prices and in such a way as they thought fit. This stipulation has, however, been of 
little nynsequenoe in Kgypl; for, a.s the largcgt and best portion of tho land ba.s become the property of 
the P.tcha or hisYle|iendents, and the t.ixes .tre mostly all paid in produce, the government continncs, In 
effect, in possession of Its old monopoly of the produce or the country, and has power to detorniine the 
price at whicli it shall b(%iold. A system of this sort is injurious alike to tlic interests of the producers 
and nierchar.ts ; inasmiich as they arc bolh li.tblo to have their plans and speculations deranged hy the 
caprices and reguliUion* of those in nuthoritv. It Is difficult, however, to suggest any means by which 
this inconvenience might bo avoided ; and it is much to be regretted that, when the Enrope.in power. s 
dictated the terms on which the Pacha and his family should hold the oountrv, they dul not make some 
stipaiations In favohr of tiie rights of the population; which, Itad they been properly devised, would 
have been as much for the advantage of tlic Pachas as of their subjects. 


Ancient Trade of Alexandria, — As already remarked, Alexandria was, for a long 
series of yc-ays, — first under the Greek successors of Alexander, and subsequently under 
the Romans, — the prihcipal cntrepCt of the ancient world. Most part of the traffic be- 

C 
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twceu Asia and Europe that had at a more early period centered at Tyre, was gradually 
diverted to this now empoviutn. An intercourse between the ports on the eastern coast 
of Egypt, and those on the opposite coast of Arabia, had subsisted from a very early 
px’riod. 'fliat between Egypt and India was more recent. It was at first carried on by 
sliips, which having sailed down the lied Sea from Myos Ilonnos and Berenice, coasted 
along the Aral>ian shores till they readied Cape Itasselgatc, wliencc a short course 
brought them to India near the mouth of the river Indus. This was tlie coarse fol¬ 
lowed during the dynasty of the Ptolemies: but about 80 years after Egypt had been 
annexed to the Roman empire, Illppalus, the commander of an Egyptian ship trading 
to India, having observed the regular shifting of the trade winds, ventured to sail with 
the western monsoon from the IStratts of Babelmandeb right across the Arabian Ocean; 
and was fortunate enongli, after u prosperous voyage, to arrive at Musiris, in that 
part of India now known by the name of the Malabar coast. Having taken on board 
a cargo of Indian produee, Mippahis returned in safety with the eastern monsoon to 
Egypt, 'riiis discovery was deenied of so mu«h importance, that the name of die dis¬ 
coverer was given to the wind wliieh had carried him across the ocean to India; and 
how trifling soever this voyage may now appear, those who consider that Hippalus had 
no compass by which to direct his course, and that owing to this circumstance, and tlie 
oLlienvise imperfoet state of the art of navigation, the ancients seldom ventured out of 
sight of land, even in seas with which they were well acquainted, will be forward to 
admit tliat his enterprise and dating were nowise inferior to his success; and that 
he was well entitled to the gratitude of his conteinpovarics, and the respect of pos¬ 
terity. 

From tfic epoch of this tlisrovory, tr/iiU-d perJodIcally from T.gypt to Miistris, cnnvcytng the 

products of Kurope to India, and convorscl)'. 'J'he liidlun goods having boon landed nt Myos llortnos 
and Herenlco were thenro conveyed by caravans to Coptos (the modern Kenni'), on the Nile, where 
tlicy were jait on board lighters and sent to Alexandria, whence they were distributed all over tlio 
western world. The goods sent to India were conveyed to Myos Ilormos aid Berenice by the s.nme 
route. Myos Ilormos was sltnated on the shore of the Arabian gulf, about a degree to the north of the 
modern port of Cosseir. The distance from it to Coptos, in a straight line, Is about 70 English miles. 
Bnrenico was situated a good way further south, being nearly under the troi>ie. It was bmlt by Ptolemy 
PhUadclphus. Its distance from Contos la stated by I’liny .at 258 Boninn miles; the different resting, 
places on the road were determined by the w<‘ll8, and the Journer occu))ied about 12 days. Ptolemy 
seems to have preferred this station to Myos Ilormos, though the land canla^e to Coptos w<as so inuen 
further, from its greater pioximity to the Straits ol Babeluiaiideb, and Its Icsicning the royago up tho 
Bed Sea. 

Pliny says th.it the cost of tho Indian commodities brought to Borne through Alexandria was increased 
a hiKKired fold (^ccntuplicato veneant) by the cxfiense of carriage, \c. We suspect, however, that this 
is a rhetorical exaggeration, meaning merely that their ptiee was very materially cnhanrod. If the 
Increase was ntiytliing like that mentioned, it must have been owing to the imposition of oppressive 
tolls and duties, for it could not possibly h.ave been occasioiind by the mere expenses of conrcyance.*— 
\PUn. Ilist.yat. lib.vL can. 23 ; AtHi-ilkon, Commerce Egypheniy pp. KJl — 17G, &c.; liobcjtson'a 
Ancieiit India, note 20, &e.) 

Besides this important iralHc, which supplied Rome and the western world with the silks, spires, 
precious stones, and other prcxlucts of Aralna and India, a great trade in corn was carried on from 
Alexandria to Home. Egypt, for a lengthoneil period, constituted the granary from which Rome, and 
afterwards Constantinople, drew the pi incipal part of their supplies; and its posses.sion was, on that 
account, recnBed of the utmost consequence. Augustus employed merchantmen of a larger size than 
any that had-prsviously traded in tiio Mediterranean to convey the corn of Egypt to Ostia. Tliey were 
escorted by ships of war. The fleet received tho names of tarra and fclix cm hole ; and enjoyed several 
peculiar privileges. The ships belonging to It were the only ones authorised to hoist the small sail 
called aupparum, when they drew near the coasts of Italy. Some of the fasi-saillng vessels attached to 
the fleet were sent on before, to give notice of its appioach ; and a deputation of senators went down to 
Ostia to receive the ships, which auchored amid the .icclamations of an Immense number of .spectators. 
The captains were obliged to make oath that the corn on board their ships was that which had been 
deliveied to them in Egypt, and that the cargoes were entire as shipped_ {Huet, Commerce el Navi¬ 

gation des Ancieng, cap. xlviii.; .S'<’?icc<c Epiit. cap. Ixxvh. &c.) 

Intercourse with India throueh d/cjandjia.—Those few details will, perhaps, serve to give a faint idea 
of the Importance of Alexandria in the commerce of antiquity. U is iinpc.ssible, indeed, for any one to 
glance at a map of tho world, or of tlie ancient herobphcre, and not to pt ieev.ve that Egypt is the natural 
cnlrepdtoi tho commerce between Kurope, and all the vast countries stretching E. from Arabia to China. 
TJie discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, in 145)8, must, no doubt, have, undiT any 
circumstances, diverted a considerable portion of the trade with tlie western states of Kurope, and in 
the heavier and bulkier class of articles, into a new channel. It l», however, abundantly certain, that 
had the same facilities for comluctlug the trade with the East existed in Egypt in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that existed lii it in antlquitjs she would have eontmueu to be the centre of tlio 
trade for all the lighter and more valuable products, and the loutc of tiic greater number of the indivi- 
duals passing between Europe and Abi.a. But the lawless and arbitrary dominion of the Mamelukes, who 
loadcfi all individuals passing through the country with oppressive exactions, at tlio same time that they 
treated nil foreigners, and espeelalljr Christians, with insolence and contempt, put an iintirc stop to tlie 
intercourse so long carried on by this shortest, most direct, and most convenient route. Happily, how¬ 
ever, a new ora has begun, and Egypt has once more become the grand thoroughfare of the eastern and 
western worlds. After good order and a regular government had been introduced into Egypt by 
Meheinet All, it was seen that it might be again made the channel of communication with India; and 
tho importance of facilitating the Intercourse with that continent forcibly attracted the attention of tlie 
British government and tho East India Company. W© believe, however, that the public arc principally 

-—---- 

* I*' Ihe I6th century, the cost of Indian commodities brought to Western Europe by way of Alcx- 

ondriaand Aleppo was about three times the co.stof those brought by the Cape of Gooii Hope_(.** 0 © 

India Company, History qf.^ But Egypt was then occupied by tho Mamelukes and Turkiw 
extmtl obstacle In the way ot commerce, and loaded it ^tth th^ most oppressive 
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Indebted to the exertion* of Mr. Waghorn for the early and successful rpcping of what has been called 
tlie “ uver*land route’* to India. At all evuius the establishment of a steam communication between 
Kurope and t)<sulheru Asia, by way of Alexandria and Sues, Is one of the most striking a’.id important 
events in recent times. It has shortened the Journey to India from Hnaland more than a half, and 
rendered it comparatively safe and expeditious. Steamers ascend the Nile as far as t'airo; and ilic 
passengers ami mails are thence conveyed across the desert to Suez, and conversely, with conifori and 
expedition ! We suhjuia the fulluwicig details : — 


Dispatched from London. 

Arrive at Alexandria 

Leave Suer 

Arrive In Bombay 

Via Soulliarnpioii. 

Vi.» Marseilles. 

about 

about 

about 

Uli and 

Sth of every month. 

ISili of every month. 

.list or 22nd of cverj 
niuiith. 

9ili of every month. 

.« 



Arrive at Culcutt i about 

‘^Oth of every month 
hy contract slcniu- 
crK. 

2itli of every month. 

till or .Ath of every 
inuntli. 

fith or 7fh of evcij 

iiiiiiith. 

1st and l.Oth of every 
tiioiilh. 


Tlic^tenmors that talc the SoulManiptf r ... 

RlarsL-illes leave that port bv one of lier flt.iJcstv'H hU-.iiiicr* a(H>ut the llth and ^jth of cath ii 
16lli and Slat. At Alalia the iiiaiU arc tr...ishit.»«-d, aiut <oiiv( jwt by i.tcamtTS to .\losancJrl.t. 


Disp-ilcluvl from Doinb.iy 
about 

Arrive at Sue/, 
about 

Leave Alexandria 
about 

Arrive in I.ondon about j 

Via Marseilles. 

.'la .Souih.im ion 

1st of each month. 

I8lh of eatli manlh 

‘iUtofeach month. 

t*t of each month 

2f>ih of each 
month. 

Dispatched from Calcutta. 

8th of each month 

lOth of each month. 

^21*t of each 
' month 

7th of each month. ) 
Diipatrheil from Bombay > 
about xttth ot e.ich month 1 


The contract steamer with tlic outward mall wnlu at Aleaandrm for tlte hinriewaid mail, and a»rives at Malta .about Ilia 
l.^th and vtih of every month, where the Waraeillen portion It tranNferred to one of her Majedy’a ateunieri, wjilcti t.irrtes it to 
MarseilleK, wiience H 1. Mint by land to Paris and via Dover to i.ondon , the reinainint; {wtion it. landed at .‘<outhatii{ilon, and 
Is ifieiice (.ent by railway to Uindun. Average time to or from itomb.iy via M.»rM*illfs .'^1 days, and to or from (/ali-titta via 
Al.irscillea atiout or 4H day*, and via Southampton from IT to 6.1 das*. By ship round the (’ape 4 montiis. The news, 
p.aper pniprit tom run expreascH from Mnrsetlies on the arrival of each mail, and ihUs are enabled to publish tlie new* some 8 
days betore the letters arrive in London. 

ii 

£3 

s: 

ind liiiutt, via Martriltit. — By steamer to Boulogne; railway to Pari* and Chidons-»ur-Saone; ihcnrc to Lvons, Avignon, 
and to M aitellies, 'Pime occupied, three d.iy*. Kremli goTerniiient Mcaniei* leave Marseilles the 9th, I9lh, and V9th of cveiy 
month, culling ,tt Leghorn, t'lvha Vrcchia, .Naples, Malta, and Messina. P'reni h government ste.imm nibo leave MarsaiiUes 
on the (Jth and ‘i.ird ot eveiy month for Alexandiia and Beyrout direct, calling at .Malta on the way. 

The Peninsiibar and Oriental Steam Navigation Company have puhlished the following Statcmentii t — 


Time of starting. 

Fare to 
Alexandria. 

Alex.-indna to 
hue/. 

Hues to 
Bombay. 

From Sue* to i cylon, 
Madras, or Calcutta. 

Steamer* leave Southampton! 
the .uh and 20tli of every j 
month, .nul call at IJibruIiar '. 
and Malta, arriving .u Alex* ,• 
andria about the iHth, 4th,! 
or 'ith of every month. j 

1st ('ahin. 

X «. d. 

1st Cabin. 

X a. d. 

1st C.ahin. 

X «. d. 

1st Cabin. 

30 0 0 

12 0 0 

MOO 

601. to 6:/. 


First Cla.**. 


Second Clwa. 


Servant*. 


Kat4^> of Pa.ssage, inclusive of Kkimio**-* of Transit through Bgypt, hot ween Kngiand and 


Aden. 

reylon. 

Madr.a*. 


Penang 

.Singa¬ 

pore. 

Batavia 

Kung. 

.Idclalde. 

Port 

Philip,. 

Sydney 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

V - 

‘J5 

lOO 

105 . 

105 

no 

120 

130 

160 

160 

200 

240 

250 

270 

270 

290 

310 

335 

360 

360 

35 

4S 

60 

63 

63 

55 

CO 

65 

75 

81) 

Free. 

Free. 

Fret*. 

' e. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

1 lec. 

.30 

43 

46 

60 

50 

62 

.5.5 

60 

75 

60 

18 

20 

28 

30 

30 

31 

33 

36 




lienllemen mn'Vipving alrerthl 
In aenhm, witti or 1 orhei*.' 
on the lower decl. I adles, 
if booked earl', a berth in 
a cabin, with or 5 others, 
on the upper dec k 
MarrltHi couple-, occupylnj. ] 
a reserved cal In on the, 
main deck 
tuldren with the parent, :■ 
ye.irs and undt-r 10 
V child under 3 years 
berth provided) . 

■scivmds ICiiTupean 
— native - 


I 

"■•il 

i mol 


Fqr large families an allowance will be made in the foregoing rates tw (ieylon, Madras, and Calcutta. 


The expenses of transit Uirongli Bgypt are cliargerl at the Company’s oiUces, at the time of securing the pasMge, for the 
Egy jitlan govummetit. We subjoin an extract from the 

TtLAHmT AOltUrUTIIATfOiV TARirK. 


A T.ady ... 

A tlentlcman 
A Child jihove ten years 
A (.diild of live years and under ten 
A Child of two years anti under live 


N.B. These charjjes aic 


Between Alexandria 
and Suez. 

f^eix 

In vans I 18 
across the 4 18 

Desert- | 8 


Belveen Ak-tamJrJa 
and Sm / 

.. Child under two years 
A Furopean Female {Servant • 

A European Wan Servant or Mechanic 

A Native Female Servapt - - ^ _ 

. A Native Man Servant on a dromedary oi donkey 
included In the fkres to Aden and Ceyltm, &c. 
f! O. 


and Sui / 

.. ( In vans JA’IO* 
lie f arros* the j 8 , 
- J Desert, l, 8 
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The r(it»>s <>f fnrlude ntcwnrd's fcm iind ubie. w|nei>, &r. for first-rlau t«nvii«ngcrs. DtHlditiffi littcn, 8>id all rr<jiiia!<o 

caWiii liiTiiimre, 1» lUovidfU in the Ooiuiwnj’* atetunora, t(^«tlK^r mth «he atlrniJauce of «x]>cri«nv«,'d male ami frinal* 

HiifttfUfre- — First cln'.s passonecra are allowed, in ih* Companff’'t tframerM out//, on cither side of the Isthrmis, 3 ewtt of prr- 
toitai bairtf-'UCf* free of »'rfij;ht, and children and servanu 1 ^ cwl. e.ieh. 

A piM-lifter taking a whuk* caliiii will bo entitled to take in ilie Rteamen, fVec of fteightt one half more baggaKF than 
the regutati d allouanrc. . . 

'I’he charge for conwiance of extra tiaggage, shou'd there be room in the reBsel, will be at the rate of If. per owt ortween 
England and Malta or Alexandria; id/, per owt* betwieti hue* and India; and 3/. pW cw'l. between tiue'/t the .Strait«, 
('hiiia, and Au»»rali.i. „ 

I’aKNengerR tor India, f'hina, and Amttralla will have to nav the Egiptlnp tranait admini>.frHiion m Eg.ipt, 14#, per cwt* 
for cojtve 3 'ance of b.aKgage through, xliould it exceed, for lir»t-clas» passengen, X owl. each, and ciiildren and servanu, 1 

* The Egyptian Transit Adinlnistrntlon have given notice that they will not forward any package of baggace exceeding 80 lb*, 
weight, and ineasuniig more than, length, .3 A. — bteadili, I A. 3 in. — depth, 1 ft. id in*, with the pateengen to Suck. 


Canal between the Nile and the lied Sea. — Wc are lus-sured, that were it not for the 
IiostiJities in which the Paclia has been almost always engaf'od, he wmild have attempted 
to reopen the famous canal that formerly connected the lied Sea and the Nile. Ac- 
ctirding to Ilcrodotii^ this canal was commenced by Ncehos, king of Egypt, and 
finished by Darius (lib. ii. §. 1.58. iv. 89.). Under the Ptolemies, by whom, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities, it wii.s completed, this canal became an important channel of 
communication. It joined'the E., or Pclusiac branch of the Nile at Ihibastis the 
ruins of which still remain; it thence proceeded E. to the bitter or natron lakes of 
Ternrah and Cheik-Ancded, whence it followed a nearly S. direction to its junction 
with the Ucd Sea at Arslnoe, either at or near where Suez now stands. It is said by 
Strabo (lib. xvii. p. 805.) to have been 1000 stadia (122 m.) in length ; but if we 
measure it on the best modern maps, it could hardly have exceeded from 85 to 9.5 
miles. - Herodotus says that it was wide enough to admit two triremes sailing ahrea.st. 
HiLs great work having fallen into dec.ay after the downfal of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
was renovated either by Tiiyan or Adrian; and it was finally renewed by Amrou, the 
general of the caliph Omar, the conqueror of Egypt, anno 639 (llcrodote, par Larcher, 
iii. 450.). 'Die French engineers traced the remains of this great work for a consider¬ 
able distance, and it would be of singular advantage to Egypt and the commerce of the 
world were it reopened. 

Marshal Marmont .states that the ground ha.s been carefully examined by M. Lepere, 
an able engineer, and that it presents no sort of difficulty that may not easily be over¬ 
come. This, indeed, might have been inferred from the fact of its former construction; 
for the ancients being unacquainted with the u.se of locks had to encounter difficulties 
in the construction and working of canals which are now obviated with the utmost 
facility. According to M. Lepere, the co.st of constructing a navigable c.anal from the 
Nile to the lied Sea would not exceed 17,000,000 francs, or less than 700,000/. (Mar- 
inont, iv. 161.) 'I'he completion of this work need not, therefore, be despaired of. 
'Die opening of tlie Mahinoudieh canal from Alexandria to Atfc'h sliows what the pre- 
aent government is jiblc to achieve; and an enterprise like that now under considera¬ 
tion, though more difficult, would bo of,still greater importance to Egypt as well as to 
Europe and Asia. Marshal Marmont appears to think that the ground between »Sue/. 
and Cairo is (piite unsuitable for a railway, to which project the Pacha is, however, 
understood to be most favourable. In fact, a portion of the iron rails for this under¬ 
taking have been ordered from England, and are now in Egypt; but the attention of 
the Path i having been diverted to other matters, the project has been, for the present, 
abandoned. 


ALICANT, a .se.a-port towm of Spain, in Valencia, lat. 38° 20' 41" N., long. 0° .30' 
W. Population about 14,000, and declining. 

The port is .in open and spacious bay, t>etweeri Cape de l i Huerta on the north-east, and Isla Plana 
on the south, distant from each other s. W. and N, E. about 10 miles. Ships may enter on any course 
lictweon these points, steering direct for the c;ibile. which stands on an eminence about 400 feet high. 
Those of considerable burden moor N. .and S., dist.mt from \ to I mile from shore, in from 4 to 8 
fatlioms water; they are exposed to all winds, from E. N. E. to S. by W.; but the holding ground is 
good, and there is no ftistanct! during the last twenty ye,irs of a shin having been driven Irom her 
moorings. Small craft lie alongside the ni-de, whleli is already .320 y,irds in lenKtb, and is continuing to 
be projected still further Into the sea. 'J'here are no pilots. The trade of Alicant, though still con¬ 
siderable, has declined much within the last lew years; a ootisequence paitly of the emancipation n( 
America from the Spanish yoke, but more of tlie opjiresslve duties laid on tlie importation ol most 
articles of foreign produce into Spain (sec Cauizj, and tlie eviensive smuggling carried on Irom 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Ac. 


Itaisins form the principal .irtirle of export; and their produce, which .amounts to nearly 200,000 cur., 
has incre.rsed rapidly ol late years. They are princip.iUy taken off by England, tiie shipments thither, 
in 1H42, having been 14fi,4tM) cwt. But with this single exception all the other articles of export have 
declined. The principal are silk, wool, barilla, almnpds, wine, salt, oil, lend, mats, saffron, brandy, 
anise, saffron, Ap. The exportation of l>artna, which formerly amounted to from 00,000 to 100,000 cwt., 
has decllnedi partly from its having been largely .adulterated, but principally from its being to .1 great 
extent superseded hy 4oude /ucficc (artificial snda), to little more than 20,(K)0 cwt. The imiiprts consist 
principally of sugar, coffee, cocoa, and other colonial products ; cotton, and linen stuffs, and other manu¬ 
factured goods, from England and France; salted fish, tobacco. Iron and iiardware,deals and tar, &c.; 
but it Is Impossible to form any estim.ite of the imports from official or other returns, as by far the 
largest portion are supplied clandestinely. Indeed, the whole population of this part of Spain are clothed 
in prohibited articles, which are sold os openly in the towns as if they were of Spanish manufacture! 
( ConsuFs Ileport for 1841.) An uts.wciacion liritanica has recently been formed in this port for smelting 
iUid refining tlic rich argentiferous lead ores of Almagrera and other parts of the province of Murcia. 
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Last year (184?) tho produce amounted to 400.000 o/. pure silver and 400 tons lead. The manufacture 
of woollens is carried on pretty extensively at Alcoy, 23 miles N. from Alicant; but they are coarse and 
of inferior quality. 

Port Charget on Shipping entering and clearing out. 

N. B.—A vosmI of 300 tom. pa>ii tho mnxlniuni rata. One of le*s inirthen jiajr* proporflonalfy less. 


1 gpanUh V'esiel* of 300 Tons. 

1 Porelgu Voaaeli, of 300 Tons. I 


Ri. Vn. 

Mar. 


Rs. Vn. 

Mar. 

Anchorage . - - - - 

Health visit and pratique 

Cuplrtlii of Port .... 

Mill of Health • - • - 

Tonnage Duty (300 Ton*), if loaded out¬ 
wards ..... 

Jf cleared In Ballast - ... 

Mole and l.lglit Duty . . - 

Tarlfa Light in and out 2t Maravedls 
per Ton (.300 Ton*) 

7.5 

J.5 

8 

14 

300 

24 

S 

1 Anrhorage . . . . - 

I Health Vi»it, &c. .... 

1 Captain of Fort .... 

1 Hill of Health .... 

Tonnage Diitv, if loaded outwariU • 

Jf e’eared In lialJast ... 

Mole and Light Duty 

Tarlfa Liglit in and out 48 Maravedls per 
Ton (300 Tons) .... 

75 

98 

8 

£.5 

300 

120 

42.3 

18 

211 

26 

1 Equal to 10/, lOs. Kierthig. 

1010 

18 

Equal to 6/. Ifl* sterling. 

~647 




Account of Vessels entering Inwards at Alie.ant in 1842; specifying the Countries to which they belonged 
their Tonnage, throws, and tho Invoice Value of tiicir Cargoes. 


Fl-ags. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

V^uoof 

Cargoes. 

Flag*. 

Ship*. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Invoice 
Value of 
Carg.iet. 

Ihitisli 

Sp.ini*h 

Kreiioh 

Kardiiiian 

Swedish • 

181 

116 

32 

12 

6.3 

0.019 

S.U.'tH 

M6 

27,844 

1,327 

1,698 

.186 

115 

874 

L. 

fib,(i‘l2 

272.480 

5,600 

9,35>0 

C.arrled forward 

A niericati 
H.’imiiurgh - 
Ilanovurian - 
Duith ... 

404 

4 

1 

1 

6 

.57.865 

1,580 
1.15 
234 
746 

4,100 

58 

9 

kO 

5.1 

L. 

3.11,122 

30,300 

CSO 

Total 

401 

57.865 

4, lot* 

,131,122 

Total 

416 

6U,560 

4 ,.530 

.191,192 


Principal Articles hnported Into a 

rttl exported from Alie.mt in 1842. 


Prinripal 

import*. 

Value. 

SVhercof 

from 

England. 

Whereof 

from 

Fr.u,ce. 

PriiK'lpal 

Exporlt. 

In voire 
Value, 

Whereof 

England. 

Whereof' 
to 

France. 

rtrf 

Newfoundland Flkll 10.1,'J‘.i'l 
from \Vo»t IndieA| 
Araiiurarturod Hoods 

TiitiHi co from America . 
Dealt and Tar (from Swe¬ 
den) • • 

L. 

62,V.5 
81.700 
27,120 
158,100 
36,.100 

9,350 

L. 

62,355 

33,700 

*L, 

71,960 

end. 

Barilla 10,580 
llalsms 146,496 

Silk . - . • 

Wool .... 
(HI (to France and \V'c*t 

Almond* ... 

K.dl (to Swetlen) • • 

12,480 
ll(s.197 
46,71 n 
41,430 

17,600 

9,275 

14,180 

L. 

12,480 

116,.197 

.1,810 

L. 

40,700 

41,430 


t''uMti>fn-houii« Rfffulnlumt. — A ni.ttiiPmt of tho caruo, the ship** tonnage, ami number of crew, must be* presented within 21 
hours after pr.-itiquc bentg kivcd, wlien two ofllcor* are put on board to prevent unitigKhttK* The consignees then make entry of 
tlie nrtirles eonsigncd to liiuin, and obtain an order to discharge from the collector, or ciisioin-house amborliles, a certifliale of 
orifcio from tile Sp.mish consul at tho port of lading being no longer reijulhiiss 'J’o load tiie wliolu or part of an outwaril cargo, 
tlie innstvr reports bi» intention to tin* coltector, wlio give* hi* order {>erinitting gtaai* to be shipped, and the shippers make their 
siieiillo entries. Wlien the vessel i* lo.ideil, the wailing officer* in.ike their return to else collector : w ho, on being presented with 
liie receipts of the captain of the port tuid m tliu l’mtii|ue office for their respective ciiaiges, grants lil* clearance, upon wiiicb a 
hill of lioaitli is olitaincd, and the \essel Is cle.ir for sea. 

W'arehoiitittg Syilcm. — tiood* legiilly Imporleil may bo dejxssiteil in bonded wareliouses for twelve months, paying. In lieu of 
all (li.trges, 2 per cent, nil vatoievi, but at tlie end «.f tlie year (hey must lie citlier taken for home consumption or re-shinped. 
'J'lic 2 jier cent, is cbargisl, wiiether the goods lie for a day or the wliole year. In charging iluties. no allowance is made for 
waste or (l.inwge in the wareliouses. 

Rittit nf CitiiniMou are usii illy iwr cent, on *aics and purchases; J per cent, is commonly chargotl on the negotiation of 
bl'ls. (iooiU ars‘ rouitiionly sold .st months’ credit. Ordinary discount at the rate of fi por cent, yier annum. 

.Alic.uit Is not a f.ivoiirable place for repairing nhips, imd proviMoii* of .ill sort* .are scarce and dear, 

Vt^Rsel* with foul bills of buiilth. or coming from an infected or suspictctl place, thougli with cle.in blil*, are usually orderetl 
to Port Mahon to perform quaraiitinu. But vesiieU coniiiig witli clean bills obtain, under ordinary circumstances, immediate 
))raib|ue. 

Monet/ _Accounts are kept In libra* of 20 sm Idog; each sueldo containing 18 dlnerog ; the Illira, also called the peso, 10 

real* ; and a real of Alieaiit ^ 27‘8 nniravcdl* of plate, or 61’!i inarav««lls volloii. The libra may be valued at 3*. Cj. sterling, 
and the real at lid. ditto. 

HWgAts and Menturet, — The cargn ■- 8i quintals —» JO nrrobas. The arroba consists either of 21 I irgo pounds, or of ."W; sinall 
ditto; tile latter having 12 Castilian ouuci's to the pound, the forim r l.H. The arrolia jb 27 lbs. G oz. avoirdupois; but at tha 
Custom-house the arroba = 25 lbs. of lb or. e it li. 

The principal com measure is Uio cnliiz or caHisc, corttalnlng 12 barchitlas, 9fi medlos, or 198 qtiarUlIos. The oahlz«>7 
Winch, bushels nearly. 

'J'he principal liquid measure in the cantaroof 8 meillos, or 16 quartillo*. Tlic canUroi»3'03 English wine gallona, Tha 
toiineluda or ton contain* 2 i>lpc*, 80 arroba*, or 10(1 cniitarn*. 

The yard or vara, divldeil Into 1 palmos, is~m 2’)-9(>, or very nearly .’.0 English Inches, — (ConsuTe Repoets to foreign Qfgesfor 

Kill and IngUs’s SiHiiii ill lH3Q,n. mi, Sii-.; Kitty’s CufidtUt, Sice.) ^ 

ALIENS. Accordin}^ to the strict sense of the term, and the interpretation of tlie 
common law, all individuals born out of the dominions of the crown of England {alibi 
natiis) are aliens or foreigners. 

It is obvious, however, that this strict interpretation could not be maintained without 
very great inconvenience; and the necessity of making exceptions in favour of the 
children born of native parents resident in foreign countries was early recognised. The 
Edw. 3. stat. 2. enacts, that all children born abroad, provided both the parents 
wore at the time of their birth in allegiance to the king, and the mother had passed tho 
seas by her husband’s con.sent, might inherit as if born in England. And this relaxation 
has been carried still further liy several modern statutes : so that all children, born out of 
the king’s ligcuncc, whose fathers, or grandfathers by the father’s side, were natural born 
subjects, are now deemed to he themselves natural born subjects; unless their ancestors 
were outlawed, or banished beyond sea for high treason, or were, at the birth of such 
children, in the service of a prince at enmity with Great Britain. 

J^aturaUsatwn of Alicm. — Aliens may be naturalised by aCt of parliament which puts them In exactly 
the same condition as naUiral-born subjects, except tliat they are in<»pable of being memliers of the privy 
council, of being elected to serve in parliament, or of holding any office of trust under the crown. ■ 
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A dfnixen Is an alien born, who has obtained leftists patent, ex dotMiione re^it, to make lilm an EnelUh 
iubject. He oocupies a kind of middle station between a natural-born subject and an alien. He may 
acquire laiuls by purchase or devise, but not by Inheritance ; and may transmit sueh lands to his children 
born after liis denization, but not to those born betorf}. —{JJJ/ic/,ston£*a Com. book i. cap. 10.) 

An alien may also be naturalised by serving on board anv of his Mfdesty’s ships of war, in time of war, 
for three years, or, If a proclamation has been issued to tnat effbet, for two years. — (0 Geo, 4. cap. 101). 
§5 l<h 17.) 

Jtrfluence of the Ilesidencc of Miens. — There can be no doubt that, generally speaking, 
the re-sort of foreigners to a country, and their residence in it, arc higi>ly conducive to its 
interests. Those who emigrate in order to practise their calling in an old settled country 
aro pretty uniformly distinguished for activity, enterprise, and good conduct. 'I'he 
native inhabitants have sa many advantages on their side, that it would be absurd to 
suppose that foreigners .should ever come into any thing like succe.ssful competition w’ith 
them, unle.ss they w’cre acquainted with .some branch of trade or manufacture of which 
the others were ignorant, or possessed superior skill, industry, or economy. Ihit 
whether aliens practise new acts, or introduce more perfect processes into the old, or 
display superior economy, 8iv., their influx cannot fjiil to be of the greatest advantage. 
'I’hey iiractically instruct those among whom they reside in what it most concerns them 
to know, that is, in tliose departments of art and science in which they are inferior to 
others; and enable them to avail themselves of wdiatever foreign sagacity, skill, or [)rac- 
licc has produced that is most perfect. It is not easy, indeed, to overrate the benefits 
conferred on most countries by the resort of alien.s. Previously to the invention of 
printing, there was liardly any other w'ay of becoming acquainted with foreign inven¬ 
tions and discoveries ; and even now it is flir easier to learn any new art, method, or 
process, from tlic example and instruction of those familiar wdth its details, than froni 
the best possible descriptions. Tlie experience, indeed, of every age and country shows 
that the progress of nations in the career of arts and civilisation depends more on the 
freedom of commerce, and on the liberality with which they have treated foreigners, 
than on almost any thing else. 

English Legislation as to Aliens. — Hut, notwithstanding what has been stated above, 
an antipathy to resident foreigners seems to be indigenous to all rude and uncivilised 
nations. Whatever is done by them appears to be so much taken from the employment, 
and, con.scqnently, from the subsistence of the citizens; while the advantages resulting 
from the new arts or improved practices they introdued, for the most part manifest 
themselves only by slow degrees, and rarely make any impression on the multitude. 
Hence the jealousy and aversion wdth which foreigners are uniformly regarded in all 
countries not far advanced in civilisation. The early Greeks and Homans looked upon 
strangers ns a species of enemies, with wliom, though not actually at war, they main- 
tained no sort of friendly intercourse. “ Jlostisf* .says Cicero, “ apud majoies nosfrn.'i is 
dicebatar, fjucni nunc})eregrinum dirimus.*' — (/>e Off. lib. 1. cap. 12.) It may, therefore, 
be considered as a striking proof of the good .sense and liberality of those by whom it 
was framed, that a clause is inserted in Magna Charta which lias the encouragement 
of commerce for its object; being to the ellcct, that “all merchants (if not openly pro¬ 
hibited l.efore) shall have safe and sure conduct to de^iart out of and to come into 
England, to reside in and go through England, as well by land as by w'ater; to buy 
and sell wdthont any manner of evil tolls, by the old and rightful customs, except iu 
time of war; and if they be of a land making war against us, and such be found in oiir 
nation at the beginning of the war, they shall be attached without harm of body or 
goods, until it be known unto us, or our chief justice, hoAv our merchants be entreated 
in the land making war against us; and if our merchants be well entreated there, shall 
be .so likewi.se liere.” 

Hut until the a?ra of Edward 1. the stipulation in the Great Charter as to foreign 
merchants seems to have been little attended to. It is doubtful whether, previously to 
his reign, they could either hire houses of their own, or deal except through the medium 
of some Engli.shman. Hut this intelligent prince saw the advantage that would result 
to the trade and indu.stry of his subjects from the residence and intercourse of Gennaas, 
Flemings, Italians, and other foreigners, w'lio, at that time, were very superior to the 
F’aiglish in most branches of manufactures and commerce. lie, therefore, exerted 
himself to procure a repeal of some of the more oppressive restrictions on aliens, and 
gave them a cliarter which conveyed considerable privileges,* Down, however, to the 
reign of Edward III., it continued to be customary to arrest one stranger for the debt, 
and even to punish him for the crimes and misdemeanors of others! It may appear 
extraordinary that the gross injustice of this barbarous regulation ever permitted it to 
be adopted; and yet it was probably, at one period, the common law of most European 
states. As soon, however, as the foundations of good order and civilisation began to 

1 r charter was confirmed by Edward JIT. In 1328. Among other clauses, it has the following : viz. 
1 st, inat oa any tri.d between foreigners and Englishmen the jury shall be half foreigners ; 2d, That a 
• 1’.®*^*"“ shall be appointed in London to bo justiciary for foreign merchants ; and, 3d, That there 

inall be but one weight ami measuro throughout the kingdom. — {Anderson, anno 1302.) 
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be laid, its operation was seen to 1)0 most pernicious. In If32.5, Kdward II. entered 
into a convention with the Venetians, in wdiich it was expressly stipulated that they 
should have full liberty to come to England to buy and sell comnjodities, without 
being liable jtbr the debts or crimes of others. Conventions to the Siune elfect were 
entered into with other foreigners. At length, in 1S53, this disgraceful practice w-as 
put an end to by 27 Edward 8. stat. 2. cap. 17.; it being provide<l in this statute, not 
only that no stranger shall be imiieached for the trespass or debt of another, but that, 
in the event of a war breaking out with any foreign pow'cr, its subjects, residing amongst 
tis, shall be warned thereof by proclamation, and be allowed forty clays to a'rrangc their 
aflairs, and to depart out of the kingdom; and that, under special circumstances, this 
.term may be extended. 'I’hcrc are few acts in the statute-book that reflect more credit 
on their propo.sers, or that have been more advantageous than this. 

In consequence of the encouragement given by Edward HI. to such of the woollen 
manufacturers of Flanders as chose to immigrate to England, a good many came over; 
and it is from tlielr immigration that we may date the improvement .and importance of 
the w'oollen manufacture in this country.—(See Woom.ks MANurAc tuke, ) Eut this 
policy, however wise and judicious, was exceedingly unpopular. 'Ihe foreigners were 
openly insulted, and their lives endangered, in I.ondon and other large towns; and a 
few of them in cor.setpience returned to Fl.ander.s. J’ahvard, however, was not to be 
driven from his purpose by an unfounded clamour of tliis sort. A proclamation w'as 
issued, in which every person accused of disturbing or attacking the foreign weaver.s 
was ordered to be committed to Newgate, and threatc^ned w'ith tlie utmost severity of 
j)unishment. In a parliament held at York, in 188.", an act was passed for the better 
protection and security of foreign merchants' and others, by which penalties were 
inflicted on all who gave them any disturbance. This seems to have had the eflect, 
for a W'hilo at least, of ))rcventing any outrages. 

'I'hc eori)orations of London, Bristol, and other great towms, have been at all times 
the principal enemies to the immigration of foreigners. Berhaps, indeed, they W’cre 
not more hostile to them than to such of their own countrymen, belonging to another 
j)art of the kingdom, as sfjould have attempted to settle amojigst them witliout being 
free of their cori)oration. But in denouncing foreigners they had thenation.al prejudice 
on their side; and their attempts to confirm and extend their monopolie.s by their 
cxclusiou w'ere regarded as the noblest efforts of patriotism! Edward III. was fully 
aware of the real motives by wlficb they w’crc actuated, and steadily resl.stcd their pre¬ 
tensions, But in the reigns of his stiecessors they succeeded better: some of these were 
feeble and unfortunate, whilst others enjoyed the erowu) only by a disputed title, and in 
defiance of pow erful comjietllors. 'J'hc support of the great tow'ns was of the utmost 
consequence t() such princes, who, wlmtcvor might be their own o]>inion as to its policy, 
could hardly venture to resist the solicitations of such pow^erful bodies to exclude 
strangers, and to impose restrictions on commerce. From the death of Edward HI, 
to the reign of Eliz.abcth, the progress made by the country w as not inconsiderable, l)ut 
it was little promoted by legislative enactments. 'Ilu oughout the whole of this period, 
the influence of corporations seems to have predominated in all matters relating to 
trade and the treatment of foreigners; and our legislation ])urtook of the KcUish, mono¬ 
polising cliaracter of the source whence it was ju incipally derived. Were the acts and 
procccilings ns to aliens the only memorials of our policy from 1877 to 1560, we should 
certainly seem to have retrograded materially during the interval. Some of these acts 
were pa.ssed with so little eonsidcration, and were so very absurd, that they had. to bo 
immediately repealed. Of this sort w’us the statute of the 8 Henry 6. cap. 24., to the 
clfect “that no Kngli.shman shall within this realm sell, or cause to be sold, hereafter, 
to any merchant alien, any manner of merchandi.ses, but only for ready payment in 
hand, or else in merch.'indises for merchandises, to be paid and contented in hand, upon 
])aiii of forfeiture of the same.” But as an enactment of this sort was very speedily 
found to be more injurious to ourselves than to the foreigner, it was repealed in the 
following session. 

Ulie more tyrannical their conduct in other respects, the more w’cre our princes dis¬ 
posed to humour the national prejudice against foreigncr.s. If not a cheap, it was, at 
least, an easy method of acquiring popularity. In the very first parliament after the 
accession of iliehard HI., a statute was passed full of the most ridiculous, contradictory, 
and unfounded allegations as to the injury sustained by the influx of foreigners, and 
laying them under the most oppres.sive restraints. Considering, indeed, the sort of 
treatment to which alien.s were then exposed, it may excite surprise that they should 
ever have thought of visiting the country; and, in point of fact, it appears that the 
resort of foreign merchants to our ports was materially impaired by tbestatutes referred 
to, and others of the same description. This is evident from the act 19 Henry 7. cap. 6., 
where it is stated that “ w oollen doth is not sold or uttered as it hath been in divers 
parts,” and that “ foreign commodities and mercliandiscs are at so dear and exceeding 
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high price that the buyer cannot live tliercon.” But in despite of this aiithoritativo 
exposition of the mischiefs arising from the restraints on aliens, and on trade, they were 
both increased in tlie reign of Henry VIIT. And.it was not till the reign of Elizabeth 
that the pretetisions of the corporations seem to have been disregarded, and an attein])t 
made to act, not hy starts, but consistently, on the policy of Edward III. 

The influx of foreigners during the reign of Elizabeth was occasioned chiefly hy the 
persecutions of tlie Duke of Alva aud the Spaniards in the Eow Countries. The friends 
of the reformed religion, wliich, at the time, was far from being firmly established, anil 
the government, were glad to receive such uii accession of strength ; and from the supe- 
liority of the Flemings in commerce and manufactures, the immigrants contribut'd 
materially to the improvement of the arts in England. It would seem, however, that 
the ministers of Elizabeth contented themselves, perhaps that they might not excite the 
public prejudice, with declining to enforce the laws against aliens, without taking any 
very active steps in their favour. 

In the reign of James I. the corporation of London renewed with increased earnest¬ 
ness their complaints of aliens. In a proclamation was issued, evidently written 

by .Tames himself, in which, under pretence of keeping “a due temperament’’ between 
the interests of the com])lainauts and those of the foreigners, he subjects the latter to 
fresh (lisahilities. 

Since the revolution, more enlarged and liberal views as to the conduct to he followed 
■with lespeet to aliens have continued to gain ground : several of the restraining statutes 
have fallen into disuse, wliile otheis were so imieh modified hy the interference of 
the courts, which have generally been inclined to soften their severity, that their more 
odensive piovisions became inoperative. In 1708, an act was passed, notwithstanil- 
iiig the strenuous opposition of the corporations, for the general naturalisation of 
all foreign protestants; but the prejudice against tliem was still so powerful that it was 
repceded within about three years. Some attemjrts were aftcrw'ards made to carry a 
similar iiKasure. One of these, about the middle of last cenfury, occasioned the pub¬ 
lication by Dr. Tucker of tw'o excellent pamphlets, in which the policy of a natu¬ 
ralisation act is ably vindicated, and the arguments against it successfully exposed.* 
But, notwithstamling these efforts, nothing cdlectual was done to relieve aliens from the 
disabilities under wliieli they laboured till is M, when the 7 & 8 Viet. c. f»fi. w.is passed. 
This act authorises the secretary of state for the home dejmrtment, on his receiving 
such evidence as he may think necessary in regard to any ajiplieation hy an alien for a 
ceififieate of naturalisation, to grant, if he think fit, such reitificate. If granted, the 
ceitifieate conveys to the alien (unless some special reservation he made in it) all the 
rights and privileges of a natural born British subject, except that he eauuot he a 
member of either liouse of ))arliament, or a privy councillor. Probably this is us 
gi’od a law as could he enacted in regard to this matter. 

'I’he following regulations liavo been issued by the secretary of state in reference to 
the grant of certificates . — 

I. Lpon an application to the secretary of state for the grant of a ceitifieate of natu¬ 
ralisation, It will be necessary that the ajiplicant should present to one of Her Majesty’s 
piineipal seeretaiies of state a memorial praying for such grant, staling the age, pro¬ 
fession, tnule, or other oceui>ation of the memorialist, the duration of his resideneo 
within the U. K., and of vvhat friendly state he is a subject; whether lie intends to 
eoutiuue to reside 'withiu tins kingdom, and all otlier grouiuls on which he seeks to 
obtain any of the rights and capacities of a natural-born British subject. 

•J. 'J'hat the memorialist should make an aflidavit before a magistrate, or other 
person authorised by law to administer an oath, verifying all the statements in bis 
inemoiial. 

8. That a declaration should be madt? and signed by four householders at least, 
vouching for the respectability and loyally of tlie memorialist, verifying also tlie several 
paititulars stated in the memorial as grounds for obtaining such certificate; and that 
tins declaration should be made in due form, before a magistrate, or other person 
authorised hy law to receive such declaration, in pursuance of the act passed in the 
filth and sixth years of his late majesty King William IV. 

Policy of the Laws ns to Aliens, — The reason assigned by Mr, Justice Blackstone 
and others for preventing aliens from acquiring fixed property seem to be very unsatis¬ 
factory. Ill small states there might be grountls, perhaps, for fearing lest the easy 
admission of aliens to the rights of citizenship should give them an impropei bias; bui 
in a country like England such apprehensions would be quite futile, lu this respecl 

* Remarks on tholate Naturalisation Bill, 1751 ; Queries occasioned by the late Naturalls- 

iition liill, 1752* 
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the example of Holland seems quite decisive. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
limited population of that country, it was “the constant policy of the republic to make 
Holland a perpetual, safe, and secure asylum for all persecuted and oppressed .strangers; 
no alliance, no treaty, no regard for, no solicitation of any potentate whatever, has at 
any time l)cen able to weaken or destroy, Or make the state recede from protecting, 
those who have fled to it for their own security and self-prcservation.”~(Pro/^osa/s /or 
amending the I'rade of Holland^ printed by authority. Lond. 1761.) 

A short rt‘sidcnce in the country, and a small payment to the state, wa.s all that was 
required in Holland to entitle a foreigner to every privilege enjoyed by a native. And 
it is of importance to remark, that it has not been so much as insinuated that this liberal 
conduct was in any instance productive of a mischievous result. On the contrary, all 
the highest authorities consider it as one of the main causes of the extraordinary pro¬ 
gress made by the republic in wealth and commerce. It is said in the official paper 
just quoted, that “ Throughout the whole course of all the persecutions and oppressions 
that have occurred in other countries, the steady adherence of the republic to this fun¬ 
damental law has been the cause that many people have not only fled hither for refuge, 
with their whole stock in rcudy 4 cash, and their most valuable effects, but have al.so 
settled and established many trades, fal;rios, manufactures, arts, and sciences, in this 
country; notwithstanding the first materials for the said fabrics and manufactures were 
almost wholly wanting in it, and not to be procured but at a great expense from foreign 
parts.”— Ibid) 

With such an example to appeal to, we are warranted in affirming that nothing can 
he more idle than to suppose that any mnnber of foreigners which it is at all likely 
should ever come to Kugland under the most liberal system for industrial purposes, or 
to escape religious or jmiitical persecutions in their own countries, should occasion any 
political inconvenience. But it .should always be understood that their residence here 
is to depend on the propriety of their conduct. If they abuse the privileges accoided 
to them, and cotne among us not for the sake of an a.sylum, or for the prosecution of 
industrious pursuits, but that they may make this country a theatre for carrying on 
plots and hatching conspiracie.s against the governments of countries with which we 
may bo in amity, in such case they forfeit all claim to hospitality ; and cannot justly 
complain if they bo (as they ought to bo) deprived of their certificates and compelled 
to quit our .shores. 

ALKALIES, The distinguishing characters of these bodies are, a strong acri<l 
and powerfully caustic taste ; a corrwsivc action uptm all animal matter, destroying its 
texture with coiisiclerahle rapidity ; exposed to the atmosphere, when in their caustic 
state, they ahsorh carbonic acid with great rapidity, and become carbonated (or mild). 
Their action upon vegetable colours also affords us means by which the presence of 
an uueombined or caibonated alkali may be detected; the yellow colour of turmeric is 
changed to a red brown tint when immersed into solutions containing them; the blue 
colour of the litmus, after being reddened by an acid, is again restored ; the infusions 
of the red cabbage, the violet, and many other purple vegetable colours, are converted 
to green. I.itinus paper reddened by carbonic acid is, however, the most delicate te.st 
of tlie presence of an alkali. With the various acids they also combine, forming the 
>eiy important and extensive class of compounds generally called salts; a salt being 
any compound formed by the union of an acid with an alkali or metallic oxide. 

AHidlunrir;/. — Tlie method by \^ liich the value of the alkalies, or carbonated alkalies, is determined, 
bi-iiig ot con.Mderable impoitancu in a commercial point of view, we sliail here treat it somewh.atin detail, 
it 18 an establihlicd fact, that 41) p.irts by weij^ht of oilof vitriol of the specific giavity of 1 8185 .iiecxactly 
cijmv.ilent to tite neulrabsatioii of 70 parts by weight of pure carbonate of pittush, or 4^ of pine potass, or .M 
ol carbonate of soda, or 32 of soda, and th.it 70 parts of oil of vitriol will tliereforc be ni'< e».sary to neutralise 
ion p.'utsof carbonate of ])Otas8. flence, by employing a glass tube of about two ounces' capacity, and 
accurately divided into JOO equal parts, taking 7(> grains ol oil of vitriol, and diliuing it with water, to 
make tlio 100 measures complete, eveiy me.istireof this dilute acid must be equal to a grain of pure car¬ 
bonate of potass. The pcr-coiunge of real c;irbonatc of potass existing in any sample of |H‘arlash may l>o 
at oncCUscertained by taking 100 grains of the sample, dissolving it In hot water, straining, and adding 
by degrees 100 measuic.s of the test acid above mentioned ; the point of nentralisatlion (when it ceases to 
unect litmus paper or reddened litmus) lieing accurately ascertained, the residual acid will give the pei- 
centage of impurities; for instance, say that 7^ measures of the dilute acid have been employed to render 
loo grains of a sample of pe.arlath perfectly neutral, then wo have ascertained tiiat It contains 25 per cent, 
impurities. Tlic same process ef course must be followed in examining samples of barilla or kelp, excejit 
that the alkali cont.iined In them, being carbonate of soda, 00 75 of oil of vitriol must be employed instead 
ol 70. 'J’hc process recommended by Mr. Farad;iy, and in which he uses only one test acid, is as follows 
Into a tube about three quarters of an inch in diameter, and nine and a half long, and as cylindrical as 
|iossiblc throiigliout Its whole length, 1,000 grains of water are to be welghn^ and the spjice occupied 
marked on the tube by a fine file; lids space is then divided from above downwards into 100 equal parts. 
At 23'44, or 7fi‘5G parts from the bottom an extra line sliould be made, and soda marked opposite to it ; 
at 48-90 potass should bo maiked In the same way ; at .54-63 carbonate of soda ; and at 6ft carbonate of 
potass. A diluted acid is now to be prepared, which shall have a specific gravity 1-127, and this is mailo 
hy. mixing intimately together 19 pans by weight of oil of vitriol and 81 of water. The method to bo lol- 
lowed in the employment of this acid is as follows:—Thcdilute acid is to bo measured in the tube up to the 
line opposite to which the alkali 80 ugi|^for is marked ; if barilla, which contains carbonate of soda, 54*63 
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measures are to l)e taken. The 100 measures are then made up by the addition of water, and is then 
reddy for use, following tljo method before stated. 

The alkalies are four in number, namely, ammonia (or volatile alkali), potass (or vegetable alkali), soda 
(or mineral alkali), and lithla; which last is of to little Importance that we Khali not treat of it hero. 

Tlie combinations of these alkalies with the various acids, whenever they form comjiounds of any Im¬ 
portance, will bo noticed , , , ' 

Ammonia, or Spirits of Hartshorn, or Volatile Alkali, in Its uncombined form, is an elastic gaseous 
body, having a very pungent and suffocating odour, destroys animal life, converts tho yellow of turmeric 
paper to a brown, which, from the volatility of the alkali, is again restored by a gentle heat to its original 
colour. Thl< gas is rapidly absorbed by water, which takes Into solution about 780 times its volume, 
forming the liquid .ammotiia, or what is commonly called hartshorn.' Ammonia is lib.'rated whenever any 
of the rorniKuinds ofthis alkali arc acted upon by potass, stnla, lime, and many other alkaline earths. Lime, 
from its iK'ing the most economical, is generally cmnloj’cd ; the best nroporlion for its prcjiaratlons are 
equal weights of sal ammoniac (muriate of ammonia), and IVesh slaked lime. When these nro introduced 
into a retort, and heat applied, ammonia is liberated in the gaseous form, and is conducted by a Welter’s 
safety tube Into a vessel of water, by which the pas is Instantly absorbed. Muriate of lime remains in iho 
retort \ sometimes water in added to the mixture, and then distilled. As thus obtained, it has a spocitlc 
gravity of D.X) or *040, water being equal to 1000. The most concentrated solution of ammonia 1ms tho 
specific gravity •87.'>. 

Cnrhimate qf Ammonia, or Volatile Salt, or Suhcarltonnte cf Ammonia. ~ This salt, which is very much 
employed in various jirocesses of tlie arts, was formerly obtained by the actioii of chalk (carbonate of lime) 
upon muriate of ammonia ; a double decompo.sitioii takes place. Carbonic acid and ammonia are sublimed 
in vapour, and muriate of lime remains in tlie vessel, A much less expensive process is, how'ever, now 
followed, n.amely, from the waste gas liquors obtained in tho purifieatlon of coal gas ; these are evapnraliul, 
and the bl.ack Impure sulphuric acid added. By tins means a sulphate of ammonia Is formed, and tliu 
carlionate procured from it by the action of powdered chalk, as in the former prot'tjss. 

Its uses are princlnnlly in forming other compounds of ammonia, ns smelling salts ; and it is likewise em¬ 
ployed ratlior extensively by pastry-cooks for making light pastry, wliich is caused by the volatile carbon.ito 
of ammonia escaping and raising up the pastry by tho heat of the oven. It Is entirely dissipated during 
the baking, so that no ill ettect can arise from its use. 

Both this compound and the preceding act as violent stimulants on the animal system. r 

Muriate qf Ammonia, or Sal Ammoniac, was formerly brought to this country from Egypt, wheire it 
was procured by submitting the soot of camels’ dung (there employed fim fuel) to sublimation tii closed 
vessels; it is, however, at present nianufacturetl in very large quantities in this country in a variety of 
ways. The most economical processes are either bubmltting sulphate of ammonia mixed intlma^ly with 
muriate of soda (sea salt) to sublimation, or by substituting the blttcrn of sea water, which consists chiefly 
of muriate of magnesia, for tho sea salt. In the first process a sulphate of soda is formed, and the nrarlate 
of ammonia, which, being volatile, rises In the vaporous form, and Is condensed in the cool parts of tho 
apparatus ; In the latter process a sulpliatc of m.^gnesia (Epsom .salts) results. It is general!^ from this 
salt (muriate of ammonia) th.it the liquid ammonia is manufactured ; it is also employed In tinning and 
soldering, to prosorvo tlie metals from oxid.ition It Is a snml-transparcnt, tough salt, having an acrid 
and cool taste, and is usually met with in the form of hemispherical masses. Sal ammoniac m maile at 
Calcutta, and is thence exported to (Ireat Britain, the United States, .and tho Arabian and Persian gulfs. 
In 1824-2.1 the exports amounted to 114 tons. 

Sulphate of Ammonia The preparation of the sulplnatehas been already given under the head of am¬ 
monia ; it Is employed in tho manufacture both of tho carbonate and muriate. 

Acetate of Ammonia. — Tho spirit of Mindererus is obtained by acting upon the carbonate of ammonl i 
by aci‘tic ncic ; the carbonic ni’id escapes witli oirervcbcence, and an acetate of ammonia is fonnctl; it U 
employed in medicine as a febrifuge. 

All those salts of ammoni i have the following properties; — they are volatile at a low red heat j the fixed 
alkalios decompone them, combining with their acUl, and the ammonia is liberated. 

When comlilned with a fixed acid, such as the boracic or phosphoric, they are decomposed, the am. 
monia alono being volatilised, and the acid remaining pure. This process was aesertbed for obtat'niiifr 
pare phosphoric acid. 

Potass, or Vcftctahle Alkali. — The original source of this alkali is In the vegetable kingdom, %vhem e 
is derived its n.'une of vegetable alkali. When wood is burnt, and the ashes lixiviated with water, boih>d, 
stralnod. and evaporatinl to dryness, an Intensely alkaline m.as8 is obudned, which is known by the namo 
of potasii, from tills process being conducted in iron pots. It is then removed to a reverbor.atory fnrnaeo, 
and fiubmittf'l to heat, and n current oCair. This burns out extractive matter and otiicr impuritic.':, an<l 
the s.alt assumes a pearly white colour, and is hence called pearlashes. ('are should be taken, during this 
jirocesB, that the polashos do not enter into fusion, as this would destroy the full elfect of the operation. 

Pearlashes.-.^ I’earhishes generally contain about from (50 to 83 or K4 per cent, of pure carbonate of 
pot.'iss. Its uses in manufactures are numerous and irr.poit.int. It is employed in making flint-gbus, of 
which It constitutes about one sixth of the materials employed ; in so;ip.niaklng, especially for the soiter 
kinds of boap; for this purpose, however. It is first rendered caii-stJc bj'means ol lime. In tlie rectifi¬ 
cation of spirits large quantities are employed to corabiuu with the water ]>reviuusly in union with tho 
spirit. 

Subcarbonate of Potass,or Salt if Tartar, isused in proparingthe subcarbonate of potass of the Bbarma- 
copoela (carbonate of potass of the chemical nomenclature), and likewise hrrcnderlng hard spring water* 
soft, and In cleansing substances from grease: it is sometimes called salt of wormwood. When made by tlie 
dcfl.igratlon of two parts of tartar of nrgol and one of nitre, it is called black flux, and is used cxienstvcly 
In niclallurgic operations. 

From tlie subcarluinate of iwtash the pure .and uncombined potass Is obtained, by adding an eipial 
weight of fresh burnt lime, previously slaked, and boiling them with half their weight of water. By tiiia 
jirocoss the limn combines with the carbonic acid, .and the potass remains in .<;olution in its cau.<Jtie state ; 
by boiling the clear solution rapidly in iron vessels, and submitting it to fusion, wo obtain the fused 
potass. 

If it be required perfectly pure for chemical purposes. It is necessary to ev.ipor.ite In silver vessols, and 
dissolve in strong alcohol. This takes up the pure potass, and leaves any portion of tho subcarbon ite tliat 
may not have been acted upon by the limo ; then tlio alcohol is to bo distilled off, and the potass fused at 
i\ red heat, and poured out In its liquid state on a cold slab. As thus procured, it is a white, brittle mass, 
highly deliquescent, absorbing moisture and carbonic acid rapidly from tho atmosphere. When evapor¬ 
ated m iron vessels it has a dirty colour, and lets full a quantity of oxide of Iron, wuen dissolved in water 
fiom its having acted ujjou the iron boilers. 

Potass acts with* groat rapidity upon animal substances, destroying their texture, and is on this ac¬ 
count employed as a caustic, and was formerly called lapis infcrnnlis. 

Carbn7Mfe (or, In the chemical nomenclature, Bicarbonate) of Pot ass, \i prepared by passing c-arbonlc 
aciil gas through a solution of the subcarbonute; and evaporating at a temperature below 81'2^, and crys- 
(alli'JMig. It is used In making etTervescing draughts. It loses one proportion of Its carbonic acid when 
heated, and is converted into the subcarbonate. 

Sulphate of Potass, or Sal Polychrest, or Vitriolated Tartar, Is obtained by submitting the salt, which 
remains after the manufacture of nitric acid from nitre and sulpHurio acid, to a red heat, or by neutralis¬ 
ing tho excess of acid contained in that salt by subcarbonatc of potass. 
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Hitiilpfiate of Potass, or .W Enixunt. — Tills Is tlic salt mcotloncd above, as tlie residue from the pro¬ 
cess lor obtaining nitric acid. It Is employed, in very largo quantities, in the manufacture of alum ; 
also in tinning iron, for pickling, ns it is termed ; it is sometimes also used ns a flux. 

Niiraie (tf Potash^ Ni/rr, or Saltpetre _This salt, which is of so much Importance in every branch of 

the arts, is found native in many parts of the world, especially in the East Indies. It is obtained from 
soils eomnosed of decomposing granite, the felspar of which gives rise, as is supposed, to the potass. I'lie 
nitric acid is not so easily aceounted for, except It is by a union of the nitrogen and oxygen gases in tlie 
atmosplierc taking place in those hot climates; for, from authenticated accounts, no decaying animal 
or vegetable matter exists in the nitre districts of India. By Hxiviation with water the nitre is dissolved 
from the soil, which is again thrown out into the air, to he washed tho following year; so that ills 
formed continually. These lixiviations are then evaporated ;.and when of a certain strength, a quantity 
of common salt scj>arnto8, which is rennwed as it falls ; and the nitre is then crystallised and imported 
to this country, always containing a certain quantity of impurities, which are deducted In the purchase 
fd' lai gc quantities ol the article, Ijeiug termed its refraction. It is generally used for the manufacture of 
giinnowiler aiu! pure nitric acid, refined or re-crystalliscd. 

Nitre may be also made artificially, in beds of decaying vegetable or animal substances, mixed with old 
mortar, or other refuse calcareous earth ; theso are watered occasionally, too much moisture iHonghurt¬ 
ful ; after a c(‘rtaiu poritul, depending oji tho rapidity with which the proce.ss has gone on, the whole Is 
Buhtnitted to lixiviation together with wood-allies, which contain suhearhonate of potass, and wiiich de¬ 
composes any nitr.'itc of lime formed, of which there is generally a considerable qu.antity. After the 
Hxiviati<m is complete, which takes some time, the solution is separated and boiled down ; the salt s<‘pa- 
rates as in the otlmr process, and tin; nitre is then crystallised, it was from tins source that the whole of 
tlx* nitre, neaily, eini)loycd by the French during the long protracted war with the continental powers 
was <ilifaiu/'d. 

Nltic has a cold, penetrating, and nauseous taste; enters into igneous fusion at a gentle heat, and is 
(hen moulded into round cakes called sal prunella. It is employed in tho manufacture of nitric acid ; of 
gmipowiler, wlilch is composed of 75 parts hy weight of nitre, IG of charcoal, and U of sul]ihur (the nitre 
lor Dus j)urpo8e sliouhl be of great purity) ; and in the irianufacture of oil of vitriol : us a flux it is one 
of llx! most powerful we jmssess ; It is also used for the preservation of nnimnl food, and in making frl- 
gnrifie, mixtures : 1 oz. of uitro dissolved In 5 oz. of water low’ers its toinperature 15 degrees of Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometer. ~ (See Saltpethk.) 

Oxalate and Binoxalnte qf — Thehinoxalate of ootasa, or salt of lemon, or sorrel, by both which 

last names It is very commonly known. Is procured from the juice of the common sorrel (Kumex Acetosai, 
or th(! wood sorrel (Oxalis Acetosella), by crystallisation, after the feculent matter ha.sht>r*n separated hy 
standing a few days. Its chi<*f uses are, in removing ink spots or iron moulds; and also us a refreshing 
h(‘verage when mixed with sugar and water. 

'I'lie neutral oxalate Is f»htaincd from this salt by combining tlie excess of acid which it contains with a 
solution of siibcurbonato of potass. Is very much used in chemistry, as the best test of the presence of 
llmo. 

Tnrtrale and Bilarirate qf Potass _Bitartrate of potass, or cream of tartar, is, when In its crude and 

impure state, called argol.and is deposited in the interior of wine casks during fermentation, and from 
this sourci‘ tlic wliolo of tho cream of taitar is obtained. It is generally of a very dark brown colour, hut 
may he purified and rendertid perfectly white by solution and cryslalUsation. It is employed \cry exten- 
pivelyin dyeing, liat-mnking, and in tho prcnaratlon of tartaric acid, and many of the compounds of 
tartaric aetd, as tartar cmetTc, solulile tartar (^tartrate of (mtass) ; w hen heated to redness it is converted 
into carbonate of potass and charcoal; mixed with half its weight of nitre and thrown into a red Imt 
crnrihlc it forms tiic hhick flux, and with its own weight of nitre the white flux, both of which are very 
much emidoycd m inetnllurgir o))erations. The tartrate is made by the luldlllon of subcarbonale of 
]>otass to a snltUion of the bitartr.ito until perfectly neutral: it is useu in medicine as a,mild purgative. 

Ferrocyanate or Pimsiate oj Potass —Tills salt is obtained by the action of suhcarhomito of potass, 
at a low red lie.it, upon icfuse animal matter, such as hoofs, horns, skin, ^ic., in the proportion of two 
of suhearhonate to lour or live of the animal matter. Rut tlic process recommended by M. Onutier is 
jnefi rahle ; ho finds, that when animal matter is heated with nitre, it yields a much larger quantity of 
tlx) ferroprnssiate than wlien either ])otas8 or siiheai iwiiate of potass are employed ; tho proportions ho 
liiuls most economi<‘al are, 1 part Ity weight of nitre, 3 parts of dry blood, and iron scales or filings equal 
to a fiftieth of the blood employed. 

'riie ccxigulum of l)lood Is mixed intimately with the nitre and iron filings, and dried hy exposure to 
the air ; they ave tlx-n submitted to a very low red heat, in deep Iron cylinders, as long ns vapours con- 
limie to ho lilierated ; when cold, tho rontont.H are dissolved in 12 or 15 times their weight and str.aliied. 
On cvapor.ation till of the specific gravity and allowing It to cool, a large quantity of bicarbonate 

o( potass crystallises, and hy fuither evaporation till of the spccifir gravity I’30h, the lerropFUssiate of 

1 X)tas3 crystallises on cooling. 'I'his is to ho recrjstallisod. It is a beautiful yellow salt, very tough, 
laving a tenacity similar to spermaceti, and is decomposed at a red heat. It is employed very extensively 
in.dyi'ing blues, and in calico priming ; also in the m.'inufaetnrc of Prussian blue, which isaeompound of 
tlic (<*rrf)prussic acid and oxide of Iron, prepare<i by adding 1 part of tho ferroprusslato of potass uissulvcd 
In water, to I ]iart of copperas, anvl 4 parts of alum in solution. 

Chromate of Potass — This s.ilt is obtained lioin the native chromate of Iron by the action of nitre at 
a full red heat in equal proportions. By solution, filtration, and evaporation, a beautiful lenion-yellowr 
eolourcrl salt results. It is very much employed In dyeing, calico pruning, and calico making, from its 
producing bright yellow precipitates with solutions of lead. 

Bichromate of Potass — is prepared from the above-mentioned salt, by tho addition of nitric acid to tho 
jellow solution obtained from tlie heated mass by the action of water ; on evaporating this, a dark red 
coloured salt crystallisos, whlcli is the bichromate. This is also very largely employed by the calico 
printers,‘and wlx*ii mixed in solution with nitric acid, possosses the property of destroying vegetable 
colours ; on this account it is of great Importance, as it at tho same time removes a vegetable colour, and 
forms a liasc for a yellow dye. 

Chlorate or Ityperoxymuriaic qf Potass —The preparation of this salt la attended with some little 
difliculty, and requires a groat deal of nicety. It is obtained by passiug a current of chlorine gas through 
a solution of caustic potass ; then boiling and evaporating ; the first salt that separates is the chlorate t>f 
potass ; and hy further evaporation, muriate of potass is obtained. It is used in making matclx's for in¬ 
stantaneous light boxes, which are prepared by first dipping tho wood in melted sulphur, and then into 
a thin paste, foymed of 3 parts chlorate of potass, 2 parts starch, and a little vermilion; with sulpliur it 
forms a very explosive compound, generally employed for tilling the percussion caps of fowling-pieces. 

Soda, or Mhieral Alkali, — The souri'cs of this alK.all In nature are various. It la obtained in eombin.a- 
tion witli carbonic .acid, w'hcn plants which grow by tho sea-side are burnt. Th&ashes thus obtained 
are called barilla and kclu; and also in some countries it is found lU anefflorcseenco upon the surface ol 
the earth, and is called nitrum or natron ; this occurs paiticularly in F.gyjit and South America. Trona 
is also another native carbonate of soda,-and is exported from Tripoli, In combination with muriatic 
acid it is akso found in immense almndnnee, forming the rock salt, and sea 8.alt or muriate of soda. It is 
obtained from the carbonate exactly hi tho Stime way as potass is obtained from its carbonate, namely, 
by boiling it with fresh burnt lime previously slaked, decanting the clear solution, and evaporating and 
fusing. It is a white brittle substance, and by exposure to the air becomes convened into a dry earbo- 
nato. Its uses In the arts and manufactures are of considerable importance. In soap-making it is 
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employed In very large quantities, ami for Ihls purpose is generally procured from barilla or kelp, by 
mixing them with lime, and by the infusion of water procuring a caustic soda Icv} this is mixed with 
oil and fatty matters in varinus proportions, and boiled; the sap on 111 cation of the fatty matter takes 
and the soap formed ri'ios to the surface ; the ley is then drawn from bcn(‘ath, and fresii leys added, 
ftntil the soap is eomploteiy free from oil; it Is then allowctl to drv. Soda is also employed in tlie i))anu- 
fh^tire of plate, crown, and bottle glass, though for this purpose it is generally in the form of carbonate 
or sulphate. , 

Subcarhonate of Soda. (In the chemical nomenclature it is called carbonaU.) — This is generally pre¬ 
pared from barilla, which contains about from 16 to 24 percent. Barilla is.procurod by incinerating tho 
salsola soda, and other sea-side plants ; it is made hi large quantities on tho coast of Spain. Kelp is another 
impure rarbon.'ite of soda, but does not contain more than 4 or ."S percent.; it is the ashes obtained from 
sea weeds by incineration, and is made on the northern shores of Scotland. From these, tbecrystalll;5ed 
carbonate for subcarbonate, as it is more frequently called) l« made by tbeaddltlon of a small quantity of 
water, boiling, straining, evaporating, and skimming off the common salt as It forms on the surface ; on 
cooling, the subcarbonatq of soda crystnlll!.es. AnoHier method is by heating the sulphate of soda with 
carbonate of lime and charcoal, and then dissolving out the soluble carbonate; also, by the action of car- 
Ixmate of potass (pearlash) upon solutions of sea salt. — (See Rakilla. and Kelp.) 

liicarbonate qf Soda — is procured by dri\ing a current of carbonic acid gas through solutions of the 
carbonate, and then evaporating at a temperature below 212° Fahrenheit; it is cbietly employed in 
making soda water powders. This is the carbonate of soda of the I’harmacopccia. By the apjilicatioii of 
a red he.at.it lo.ses cai borne acid, and is converted into the subcarbonate. 

Sulphate of Soda, or Glauber Sails. —This salt, whicli has received the name of filauber, from it.s dis¬ 
coverer, is tlie residue of a great many ohemic.il processes ; for instance, when muriate of sotla Is acted 
upon by off of vitriol, muriatic acid and sulphate of sod.a rp.sutt; in making chlorine gas for the manu¬ 
facture of the chloride of lime, or bleaching powder, sulphate of soda and sulphate of manganese result; 
the materials employed being sea salt, sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), and black, oxide of manganese: also, 
In the preparation of acetic acid from tlie acet.ate of soda, and in the preparation of muriate of ammonia 
from sea salt and sulphate of ammonia. Sulphate of soda is a colourlcs.s, tr-insparcnt salt, ellloi oseea 
readily when exposed to the air, and becomes converted into a dry powder ; It has a cold, bitter taste. 
It Is used for the preparation of carbonate of soda, and as a medicine. It is found native in some coun¬ 
tries^ particularly In Persia and South America — frequently as an etllorcsceiice upon now walls. 

Nitrate qf Soda. — This salt is found native iti some parts of the Fast Indies, and Is callcil, from 
square form, cubic nitre ; it is, however, very little iiseil. 

Muriate of Soda, or Sea Salt. — This compound is found In immense quantities in tho earth, and Is 
called fiom this circumstance rock salt, or s.d gem. The mines of (Mieshlre and Droitwich. in. thU 
country, and those in Poland, Hungary, and Spain, and many others, afford Imtjienso quantities of thfs 
compound. It is also obtained by the evaporation of sea water, both spontaneou<ily in pits tornmd for 
tho purpose, and in large iron boilers; theuncrsstalUsablc fluid is called tlie bittern; liasket salt is made 
Ijy pibclug the salt after evaporation In conical baskets, and passing through it a saturated solution of 
salt, which dissolves and carries off the muriate .of magnesia or lime. Pure s.alt should not become 
moist by exposure to the air ; it decrd))itates when heated ; it i.8 employed for the ureporation of murJ.atic 
acid, carbonate of soda, muriate of ammonia, and many other oi>cranons; also in giaxlng stone-ware, 
pottery, ^c,; and from its great antiseptic properties, is used largely for tho preservation ol animal food ; 
as a flux also in metallurgy. • 

fiorate qf Soda, or Borax. — This salt Is found In Thibet and Persia, deposited from saline lakevS ; It is 
called tlncal. and is imported into this country, where it is purified by solution ; the lattv matter with 
w'hieh the tineal Is always coated being removed, and the solution ovaporatod and crystallised j its prin¬ 
cipal Uses are as a flux, from its acting very powerfully upon earthy substances. 

ALKANET, or ANCIIUSA (Ger. OrhnnH; Du. Ossetong { Fr. Orcanette; It. 
Aneusa i Sp. Arcaneta), a species of bug:Ioss (Ane/tusa tinctoria Liu). It has been cul¬ 
tivated ill England ; but is found of the finest quality hi Siberia, vSpain, and more par¬ 
ticularly in the South of France, in the vicinity of Montpelier. Ulie roots of the plant 
are the only parts that, arc matle use of. When in perfection, they are about the 
thickness of the finger, having a thick bark of a deep purplish red colour. This, wlieu 
separated from the whitish woody pith, imparts a fine deep red to alcoliol, oils, wax, 
and all unctuous substances. To water it gives only a.dull brownish line. It is 
principally employed to tint wax, pomatum, and unguents, oils employed in the dress¬ 
ing of mahogany, rose-wood, &c. The alkanet brouglit from Constantinople yield.s a 
more beautiful but le.s.s permanent dye than that of France.— (Lewis's Mat. Med. ; 
Alagniem, Uiciionnaire des Productions.) 

Tlio duty, which was previously very oppressive, was reduced In 18.’i2 to 2». a cwt.; and by the tariff 
of last year (1842) to Ia'. a cwt. The imports are Inconsiderable. The price varies from 27s. to 3'.'s. a cwt. 

ALLOWANCES, TARES, &c. In selling goods, or in paying duties upon them, 
certiiin deductions are made from their weights, depending on the nature of tlie pack¬ 
ages ill which they are inclosed, and which arc regulated in most instances by the 
custom of merchants, and the rules laid down by public offices. These allowances, 
as they are termed, arc distinguished by the epithets Draftf Tare, Tret, and 

Brajt U a deduction from the original or gross weiglit of goods, and Is subtracted before tlie taro is 
taken off. 

Tare Is an allowance for the weight of the bag, box, cask, or other package, in which goods arc weighed. 
Real or open lore is the actual weight of the package. 

Customary tare is, as its name implies, an established allowance for the weight of the package. 
Computed iate is jui estimated allowance agreed upon ut the time. 

Average tare is when a few packages only among several are weighed, their mean or average taken, 
aiul the rest tared accordingly. 

Suner-tare is an additional allowance, or tare, whore the commodity or package exceeds a certain weiglit. 
When tare is allowed, tlie remainder is called tho nett weight; but if trott be alloived, it u calletl tho 
tuitlc weight. 

Trett Is a deduction of 4 lbs. from every 104 lbs, of suttlc weight. 

i his allowaTico, which is said to be for dust or sand, or for the waste or wear of the commodity, wag 
mnriorly made on most foreign articles sold by the pound avoirdupois ; but it is now nearly discontinued 
by merchants, or else allowed In the price. It Is wholly ubolisncd at the Fast India warehouses in 
neither trott nor draft fs allowed at the Custom-house, 
or Clowh, Is another allowance that Is nearly obsolete. It Is stated In arithmetical books to bo - 
a (Iciliictlon of 2 lbs. from every 3 cwt. of the second sutUe{ that is, the remainder after trett is subtracted ; 
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but merrhftnti, at present, know clofT only a.s a Kmall d»‘ductlon. llko draft, from tbe original weight, and 
(his only from two or three artlrles— (Seo Kelly's Cambist, art. London.”) 

I'or an account of the t.iros and allowances at London, see TA«fi ; for the tares and allowances at tho 
groat foreign trading tow ns, see their names. 

ALMONDS (Gcr. Mandela j Du. /4mandtlen; Fr. Amandes; It. Mandorlij Sp. 
Alaicndra; Port. Amendo; llus. Mindnl; Lat. Amygdala?. amarcBt dukes), a kind of 
medicinal fruit, contained in a hard shell, that is enclosed in a tough sort of cotton skin. 
The tree (Amygdalus communis) which produce® thi.s fruit nearly resiembles the peach 
both in leaves and blossoms } it grows spontaneously only in warm countries, as Spain, 
and particularly Barbary. It flowers early in the Spring, and produces fruit in 
August. Almonds are of two sorts, sweet and bitter, llicy are not distinguishable 
from each other* but by tlie taste of the kernel or fruit. “ The Valentia almond is 
sw eet, large, and flat-pointed at one extremity, and compressed in the middle, llic 
Italian almonds are not so sweet, smaller, and less depressed in tho middle. 'Die 
Jordan ahnouds conic from Malaga, and are the be.st sweet almonds brought to Eng¬ 
land. They are longer, flatter, less pointed at one end and less round at the other, and 
have a paler cuticle than those we have described. 'Die sweet almonds are iinportcd 
in mats, cask.s, and boxes ; the bitter, which come chiefly from Mogadorc, arrive in 
l)OXe.s.*’ — ( Thomsons Dispensatory.) 

Previously to 1832, almoiuls were gros«ly overtaxed; but the duties were then considerably rcduc« cl, 
and they were also still f.irther reduced in 1842. At .ui aVvrage of the years 1840 and 1841, the entries for 
home consumption amounted to 8,<ilU cwt. They are mostly imyortcMl freun Spain and Northern Africa. 
Tlie( 1813) duties are, almonds, not Jordan or bitter, lOs. newt.; .fordan, 25*. per ditto ; bitter. 2*. per ditto. 
Almonds were quoted In bond in Londoti, in January 1843, Jordan (new), a cwt. ; Valencia 
(sweet, shipped Irom Allcant,) 78.^. per ditto; Aftlcan bitter, G5s. per ditto; African sw'eet, 40*. to 47*. 
per ditto 

ALOES (Du. Aloe; Fr. Aloes; Ger. and Lat. Aloe; Bus. Sahir; Sp. Alv<); Arab. 
Maeibar), a bitter, gummy, rcsinou.s, ins})issatcd juice, obtained from the leaves of the 
plant of the same name. Dicre arc four sorts of aloes met with in commerce ; viz. 
Socotrine, Hepatic, CabaUine, and Cape. 

I. Sorolrine — so called from tho ishatid of Socotra, in the Indian Ocean, not very distant from Cape 
Ouartlafui, where th<i plant (Aloe sptcala), of which this species Is the iiroduce, grows abundantly. It is 
In pieces of a reddish brown colonr, glossy as if vainisbed, and In some degree pellucid. When reduced 
to powder, it is of a bright golden colour. Its taste Is extremely bitter; and k has a peculiar aromatic 
odour, not unlike that of tlie russet apple dec.iying. It softens in the hand, and is adliesive; \et is 
sntHeicntly pulvurulcnt. It Is imported by way of Smyrna and Alexandria, in chests and casks, uut is 
very scarce in Englaitd. 

2 real hepatic aloes, so called from its liver colour, is bolhwed to be the produce of 

tho Aluc pcrjoltala, which grows in Yemen in Arabia, from which it Is exported to Bombay, whence It 
Gilds Its way to I'.urope. It is duller in tho colour, bitterer, and has a less i»Ie.isant aroma than the Soro* 
It iiif'iiloes, for which, however, it is sometimes substituted, llarb.idoes ;Uoes, whi<‘b is often passe*! off 
((lr•■(h<; hepatic. Is the produce of the .Hoc vt/lgans. It is brought home In e.dabashes, or large gourd 
shells, conlalniug from GO to 70 lbs. It is duskier In its hue than the Bombay, or real hepatic aloes, and 
the taste i.s more nauseous, and iiuonsoly bitter. The cohiur of the powder is a dull olive j ellow. 

3, CahnlHnc vr Horse Aloes seems to be merely tbe coar.sest sperjcs or refuse of the Barbadoes aloes. 
It is used only in veterinary medicine; and is easily distinguished by Its rank fad id smell. 

4. Cape Aloes Is tho produce of the Aloe spieata, which is found In gre.at abundance in the interior of 
tile (?af)e colony, and ill Melinda. The latter furnishes the greater part of the extract sold in Huiope 
umier the name of Socotrine aloes. The odour of the Cape aloes Is stronger and more dis.tgrceablo tliau 
that of the'bocotrluc ; tliey ha\e, also, a yellower hue on the outiUle; are less glossy, softer, and more 
pli.dilc ; the colour of tho powder is more like that of g.unboge tiian that of the true Socotrine aloes. — 
{Ain.slie's Mol, Indira ; Thomson s Dispensalori/ ,invl Mai. Mcdica.) 

The entries of aloes for home consumption amounted, at an average of the years 1841 and 1842, to 
170,780 lbs. a 3 'ear. Previously to 1842 tho duties were 2d. per lb. on those from a British possession, 
and 8c/, on those fiom a foreign country ; but they were then reduced to Id. and 'M. per lb. 

ALOES-WOOD (Cjcr. Aloekolz; Du. Aloehont, F arady shout; Fr. tiois d'Aloes; 
It. Legno di Aloe; Sp. chi no ; Lat. Lignum Aloes j Sans. Agurti ; Malay, ; 

Siam. Kisna), the produce of a large forest tree, to be found in most of the countries 
between China and India^ from the 24th degree of north latitude to the equator. 

It seems to bo the result of a diseased action contlned to a small part of a few trees, of which the rest 
of the wood is wholly valueless. It appears to be more or less firequent according to soil and climate, 
and from the same causes to differ materially in quality. It Is produced both In the gre.atest quantity and 
perfection in the countries and islands on the cast coast of the Gutf of Siam. This article is, in high 
rejmto for fbuvigatioiis, and as incense, in all Hindu, Mohammedan, and Catholic countries. It foriueidy 
brought a very high price, being at one time reckoned nearly as valuable as gold. It is now compara¬ 
tively cheap, tiioiigli tho finest specimens are still very dear. The accounts of this article In most books, 
<‘ven of good authority, are siiiguiarly contradictory and inaccurate. This is more surprising, as La 
I.ouben* has distinctly stated, that It consisted only of cet tains endroits cor rumpus dans des'arbres 
d'une certaine espece. Toule arbre de celte espice n'er^ pas : et ceuJc qui cn ont, ne les out pas tons en 
ni€me evn/mL” —(Hoyaunae de Siam, t, 1. p. 4.5. ]2mo^d.) The difficulty of finding the trees which 
happen to be diseased, and of getting at tho diseased portion, has given rise to the fable* that have been 
current as to its origin. Tho late Dr. Roxburgh introduced the tree which yields this prodiic tion into 
the Botanical Garden at ('alcutta, from tho hills to the eastward of Sylhet, and described it under tho 
name of Aquillaria Agaioc/ia. 

. ALUM (Ger. Alaunj Du. Aluin; Fr. Aluu; It. AUnme; Sp. Allum%re; llus, 
Kwassz^; Lat. Alamen ; Arab. Shek), a salt of great importance in the arts, consisting 
of a ternary compound of aluminum, or pure argillaceous earth, potass, and sulphuric 
acid. Alum is sometimes found native; but by far the greater part of that which is 
met with in commerce is artilicially prepared. The best alum is the Roman, or that 
which is manufactured near Civita Veceijiat J* the Fapal territory. It is in irregular, 
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octahedral, crystalline masses, about the size of a walnut, and is opaque, being covered 
on the surface with a farinaceous efflorescence. The Levant, or Roch alum, is in 
fragments, about the size of tlie former, but in which the chrystalline form is mope 
obscure; it is externally of a dirty rose-colour, and internally exhibits the same tinge, 
but clearer. It is usually shipped for Europe from Smyrna ; but it was anciently 
made at Roccha, or Edcssa, in Syria; and hence its name lloch alum. English alum 
is in largo, irregular, semi-transparent, colourless masses, having a glassy fracture; not 
efflorescent, and considerably harder than the others. It is very inferior to either the 
Roman or Koch alum. 'n»c principal use of alum is in the art of dyeing, as a mordant 
for fixing and giving permanency to colours which otherwise would not adhere at all, 
or but for a very short time; but it is also used for a great variety of other purposes. 

IJeckmann has shown (//w/orj/ (if Inventions, vol. i. art. “ Alum ”) that the ancieuts were unacquainted 
with alum, and that the substance which they desiignated as such was merely vitriolic earth. It was first 
discovered by the Orientals, wlio established alum works in Syria in tlie thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The oldest alum works In Europe were erected about the intddlo of the Afteeiith century. Towards tl>o 
conclusion of the reign of Queen Kllzalwth, .Sir Thomas Chaloner established the first alum work In 
Kngland, in the vicinity of Whitby, In Yorkshire, where the principal works of the sort in this country 
are still carried on ; the shipments of alum from Wliitby in IHII aniuunted to 3,‘iK57 tons. Timro is, al6(», 
a largo alum work at Iluriett, near Paisley, the produee of whicli may bo estimated at about 1,200 tons a 
year. Alum is largely raanuiitctiired in (Jhina, and is thence exported to all tho westein Asiatic coun¬ 
tries. In 1837, 35,042 piculs (2,120 tons) were exported from Canton. 

AMBER (Gor. Bernstein; Du. Barnstecn; Da. Bermteen^ Bav, ; Fr. /imhrej/tunr; 
It, Ainbra ffin’la ; S[->. Amhar ; llus. Jnntar ; l^o\. Burszti/n ; Lat. Succinum, Blectrum'), 
a brittle, light, hard substance, usually nearly transparent, sometimes nearly colourless, 
but commonly yellow, or even deep brown. It lia.s considerable lustre. Specllic 
gravity 1 *065. It is found in nodules or rounded masses, varying from the size of 
co.arsc sand to that of a mati’s hand. It is tasteless, without smell, except v'fhen 
pounded or heated, when it emits a fragrant odour. It is highly electric. iVIust 
authors assert that amber is bituminous; but Dr. Thomson states, that “it i.s undoubt¬ 
edly of a vegetable origin; and though it differs from resins in some of its properties, 
yet it agrees with them in so many others, that it may without impropriety be referrtd 
to thorn.” — {Chemistry, vol. iv. p. 147. 5th cd.) 

Pieces of amber occasionally enclose parts of toads and insects In fhoir substance, wl)Ich are beftiiti fully 
preserved. It Is principally found on tlie shores of Pomerania and Polisii Prussia ; but it is suinethnes 
O'tg out of tho earth in Ducal Prussia. It is also met with on the banks of this river (iiaretta, in .Sicily. 
Sometimes it Is found on tho east coast of Britain, and in gravel pits round l.ondon. Tiie largest mass 
of amber ever found was got near tho surface of tiie ground in l.ithuanlu. It weighs 18 11 )h., and is pre¬ 
served In the royal cabinet at Berlin. Most of tlm amber imported into tliis country comes from tho 
Baltic, Imt a small quantity comes from Sicily. Amber was in very high estimation utnoiig llio nnciuuls, 
^but is now comparatively neglected. 

AMBER-GRIS, OR AMBER-GREASE (Gcr. Aniher; Du. Amher; IV. Anther- 
yris i It. Amhra-grigia t Sp. Amhar-gris ; Lat. Ambra, Amhra grisca,) a .solid, opaque, 
generally ash-colourcd, fatty, inflammable sidtstaiicc, variegated like marble, remarkably 
light, rugged and uneven in its surface, and ha.s a fragrant odour when heated ; it does 
not effervesce with acids”, melts freely over titc fire into a kind of yellow resin, and is 
hardly soluble in spirit of wine. It i.s found on the sea-coast, or floating on the sea, 
near the coasts of India, Africa, and Brazil, usually in small pieces, but sometimes in 
masses of 50 or lOOlbs. weight. “Various opinions have been entertained re.spccting 
its origin. Some affirmed that it was the concrete juice of a tree, others thought it a 
bitumen ; but it is now considered as pretty well established that it is a concretion 
formed in the stomach or intestlne.s of the Pkyseter macrocephnlus, or .spermaceti whale.” 
•—( Thomson's Chemistry.) Ambergris ought to bo chosen in large pieces, of an agree¬ 
able odour, entirely grey on the outside, and grey with little black spots within. The 
purchaser should be very cautious, as this article is easily counterfeited with gums and 
other drugs. 

AMETHYST (Ger. Amethyst; Fr. Amethyste; It. Amatista; Sp. Ametisto; Lat; 
Amethystus), a precious stone, of which there are two species differij)g widely in quality 
and valucl 

Tho Oriental amethyst Is a gom of the most perfect violet colour, ami of extraordinary brUllamry and 
beauW. It is said to be a.s hard as the sapphire or ruby, with wljicli it also corre.sp()nd8 in its form and 
^ecifle gravity—(see Sapciiiur), differing in colour merely. It has been met with In India, Persl.i, 
Siam, and other countries ; but it is excecdlnglyjacarce. Tiiat found in India is said by Pliny to be tlia 
best. {Prindpatum amethysti Indices tenent.—Vat. llist. lib. xxxvii. cap. b.) Mr. Mawe says he had 
rarely aeon an oriental amethyst oftered for sale, unless small and inferior in colour. Mr. Hope, tiie 
author of Anastasius, liad in his cabinet the ilncst gem of this sort in Europe. This exquisite specimen 
exceeds an incit in its (treate.st diameter ; in daylight It exhibits tho most beautiful violet colour, while 
by candlelight it is a decided bluo. 

The Occidental amethyst is merely coloured crystal or quartz.—“ When perfect, Its colour resembles 
that of the violet, or purple grape; but It not unfrequently happens th.at the tinge Is confined to one part 
of the stone only, while tlio other is left almost colourless, when it possesses a richness, clearness, and 
uniformity of hue, it is considered a gem of exquisite beauty ; and as it occurs of considerable size, it is 
suited to all ornamental tmrposes. In specific gravity and hardness it bears no comparison with tiie 
oriental amctliyst; it is also inferior in beauty and lustre; ttmugh I have often seen the common ame¬ 
thyst offered for sale as ortentaL Brazil, Siberia, and CeylonVi’bduce very flue amethysts; they,are 
found in rolled pieces in the alluvial soil, and finely cryslallised in fissures of rock. From the first of 
titeso localities, they have lately been imported'In such quantities as considerably to diminish tiicir 
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value: but ns they nre the only coloured stones, except garnets, that are worn with mourning, they still 
retain, when perfect, a dlstingulahcd rank among the precious gems. The present price of Inmrior light- 
coloured stones, In the rough state, is about 20s. per pound, whilst those of good quality nell at 10«. or 
12j. per ounce. Amethysts calculated for brooches or seals maybe purchased at from Ifls. to two or 
three guineas each, for which, ten years ago, treble that sum would have been given.” —(ilYag’e on Dia^ 
tnoiids, ‘2dcd. pp. 115—117.) 

AMIANTHUS, ASBESTOS, or MOUNTAIN FLAX, a mineral of which 
there are several varieties, all more or less fibrous, flexile, and elastic. It is inconsum¬ 
able by a high degree of heat; and in antiquity the art was discovered of drawing 
the fibres into threads, and then weaving them into cloth. Pliny says that he had s(?en 
napkins made of this substance, which, when soiled, were tlirown into the fire, and that 
they were better cleaned by this means than they could have been by washing I Hence 
it obtained from the Greeks the name of Ajxiavros (undefiled). Its principal use, as 
stated by Pliny, was to wrap the bodies of the dead previously to their being exposed 
oil the funeral pile, that the ashes of the corpse might not be mixed with those of the 
wood. And in corroboration of this statement we may mention, that in 1702, a skull, 
some calcined bones, and a quantity of ashes, were found at Rome, in a cloth of 
amianthus nine Roman palms in length by seven in width. Its employment in this 
way xvas, however, confined to a few of the very richest families, incombustible clolli 
being very scarce, and bringing an enormously high price. Rariim inventv, difficile tcxlii 
propter hrevitntem. Chm hiventiim c-ify aqiuit pretia excellent turn mnrgaritnrian. — ( Plin. 
Hist. Nat. lib. xix. cap. 1.) The disuse of the practice of cremation, or of hnrning 
the dead, caused the manufacture of amianthine cloth to be neglected. Several moderns 
have, however, succeeded in niakmg it; but, if it be not lost, the art is now rarely prac- 
tisc'd.—(For further particulars, sec Rees's Cychp<cdia.') 

AMMONIACUM (Fr. Gomme Ammoniaqne; It. Comma Annnoniaco; Sp. Goma 
Ammoniaeo; I«at. Ammontneutn; Arab. Feshook'), a concrete resinous juice obtained 
fixnn p plant resembling fennel, found in the north of Africa, Arabia, Persia, the East 
Indies, ^c. Pliny says that it derived its name from its being jirodueed in the vicinity 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Africa.— (^Ifist. Nat. lib. xii. cap. 23.) It has a 
faint but not ungrateful smell; and a bitter, nauseous, sweet taste. The fVagments 
arc yellow on the outside and white within, brittle, and break with a vitreous fr.acturc; 
tlieir specific gravity is 1*207. llic best animoniacum is brought from Persia by 
Bombay and Calcutta, packed in cases and chests. It is in large musses, composed of 
.small round fragments or tears; or in sep.arntc dry tears, which is generally considered 
ri sign of its goodness. The teiirs should be white internally and externally, and free 
from seeds or otlier foreign substances. Reject that which is soft, dark-coloured, and 
foul. It is used principally in the materia mctlica, and the quantity imported is but 
small.— {Rees's Cyclopaulia } Thomson's Dispensatory } Milburn's Orient. Com. §*c.) 

AMMONIAC (SAL), See Alkalies ( Muriate of Ammonia). 

AMMUNITION, a term expressive of the various implements used in war. 

No ammunition can be imported into the United Kingdom by way of merchandise, 
except by licence from his IMajesty, for furnishing his Majesty’s stores only, under 
penalty of forfeiture. —(3 & 4 if'ill. 4. <tap. 52. § 58.) His Majesty may foibid, by 
order in council, the exportation of any saltpetre, gunpowder, or any sort of ammuni¬ 
tion. Any master of a vessel exporting ammunition \vhcn so forbidden, shall for every 
such ofleiicc forfeit 100/. — (gO Gfo. 2. c. 1C.) 

AMSTERDAM, the principal city of Holland, situated on the Y» an arm of the 
Zuyder Zee, in lat. 52° 22' I?'' N., long. 4° 53' 15" E. From 1580 to 1750, Amsterdam 
was, perhaps, the first commercial city of Europe; and though her trade has ex¬ 
perienced a great falling olT since the last-mentioned epoch, it is still very considerable. 
In 1785, the jiopulation is said to have amounted to 23.'>,000; in 1815 it had declined 
to 180,179; but its increase in the interval has been such, that it amounted in 1840 to 
210,077. 'Hie harbour is spacious and the water deep ; and it has recently been much 
improved by the construction of docks, two of which are already completed, and a 
third in a very advanced state. Owing, however, to a hank (the Fumpiis) where tlio 
Y joins the Zuyder Zee, large vessels going or coming by that sea arc obliged to load 
and unload a part of their cargoes in the roads. The navigation of the Zuyder Zee is 
also, by reason of its numerous shallows, very .intricate and difficult; and as ^here were 
no hopes of remedying this defect, it bccamo necessary to resort to other means for 
imiiroving the access to the port. Of the various plans suggested for this purpose, the 
jneference was given to the scheme for cutting a canal capable of admitting the largest 
class of merchantmen, from the north side of the port of Amsterdam to Nowdiep, 
opposite to the Texel, and a little to the east of the Ilel.lcr. nds canal has fully 
answered the views of the projectors, and has proved of signal service to Amsterdam, 
by enabling large ships to avoid the Fampus, as well as the ditHcult navigation of tlie 
Zuyder Zee, where they were freiiuently detained for three weeks, and to get to and 
from Newdicp without any sort of risk in less than 24 hours. The canal Wivs begun 
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in 1819, and completed in 1825. It has 5 sluices largo enough to admit ships of the 
line ; the dues and charges on account of towing, &c. being at the same time very mo¬ 
derate, At Newdiep the water is deeper than in any other port on the coast of 
Holland, and ships arc there in the iifBst favourable position for getting expeditiously 
to sea.—(See Canals.) The imports principally con.sist of sugar, coffee, spices, 
tobacco, cotton, tea, indigo, cochineal, wine and brandy, wool, grain of all sorts, timber, 
pitch and tar, hemp and flax, iron, hides, linen, cotton and woollen stuffs, hardware, 
rock salt, tin plates, coal, dried fish, &c. 'llie exports consist partly of the produce of 
Holland, partly and principally of the produce of her possessions in the Kast and We.st 
Indies, and other tropical countries, and partly of commodities brought to Amsterdam, 
as to a convenient vntrejy^t from different parts of Europe. Of the first class arc cheese 
and butter (very iinpoitant articles), madder, clover, rape, hemp, and linseeds, rape and 
linseed oils, Dutch linen, &c. Geneva is principally exported from Schiedam and Rot¬ 
terdam ; oak bark and cattle principally from the latter. Of the second class are 
spices, ctrffee, and sugar, principally from Java, but partly also from Surinam, Brazil, 
and Cuba ; indigo, cochineal, cotton, tea, tobacco, and all sorts of eastern and colonial 
products. And of the thiid class, all kinds of grain, linens from Germany, timber and all 
sorts of Baltic produce; Spani.sh, German, and English wools ; French, Rhenish, and 
Hungarian wines, brandy, &c. The trade of Amsterdam may, indeed, be said to com¬ 
prise every article that cnteis into the commerce of Europe. Her merchants were 
formerly the most extensive dealers in bills of exchange, and though I,ondon be now, 
in this respect, far superior to Amsterdam, the latter still enjoys a respectable share of 
this business. 

The Bank of the Netherlands was estahlishcd at Amsterdam in 1814, It is not, like 
the old Bank of Amsterdam, which ceased in 1796, merely a bank of dci)osit, but a 
bank of deposit and circulation formed on the model of the Bank of England. Its 
capital, which originally amounted to 5,000,000 fl., was doubled in 1819. It has the 
exclusive privilege of issuing notes. its original charter, which wits limited to 25 
years, was prolonged in 1838 for 25 years more. 

For an account of the Dutch fisheries, see the articles IIeurino Fishery and Whale 

FiSHiCKY. 

About 800 or 350 large ships belong to Amsterd.am ; they arc employed in the K.istand West India 
trades, and In tiadlnw to the Daitic, the MediterrAnrau, Ac. There is comparatively little ro.istiiig trade 
at Anistordain, the communication with most other ports in the vicinity being principally kept up by 
canals, and that tvlih Friesland by regular packets. 

The account of the value of the trade of Amsterdam in 18‘JO given in Macgregor’.s 
Tariff for Holland) was derived fronj rcturois transmitted by the French consul at 
Amsterdam to his government. We do not know the precise degree of credit to which 
it may be entitled, though we are inclined to think that it is not far from aceurnte, 
'J'his, however, is certainly not the case with the nccoiuit taken by Mr. Maegregor from 
the same source of the navigation of Amsterdam in 18d0. It states, for example, 
that 4,177 ships, of which 1,062 were English, entered the port in the course of that 
year ; whereas in point of fact only 2,198 shipsKmtered the port, and of these (though 
we have no exact return), the English vvere considerably under 300. — {^Private cem- 
uifmicationa frem IJollund.) It is really, however, not a little difficult to get any 
anthentic information as to the present state of Dutch commerce. Government rarely 
})ublishGs any statemcnt.s having reference to it j and those of private j)arties arc not 
always to be depended on. 


Account of the Value of the Principal Articles Imported Into and exported from Amsterdam, in 1 R 40 . 
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Tin* total Imports Into Holland In IRol were estimated at 303,903,224 fl.,and the exports at 242,741,806. 
Tlio H. Kingilom, tlu* German (’nstoms Ihijon, Belgium, Java, France, and Russia, arc the countries 
with which she enrrh's on the most extensive trade. 

JJutch Commercial l*olicy. —The policy of IJonand, civil, religious, and commercial, 
has long been of the most liberal and enlightened description (see post) ; and she was 
the first country to follow the example we set in repealing the Navigation Laws in 
1849. 'I’he Dutch law on this subject was passed in 1850. Previously to that period 
discriminating duties were imposed on most articles imported on foreign bottoms ; 
and also on those imported liy foreigners into Java and her other colonies. lJut 
these preferences no longer exist. The following is an extract from the law relative 
to these matters : — 

Dilferential duties arc abolished on the vessels of those states which 

“ a. riaeo the Dutch flag on the fcame footing with their national flag trading to and from their owti 
ports (coi'ting trade and tthhcrics excepted ;) 

“ f). Whh h plac(> ihe Untcli flag on the 8ame footing with their national flag trading to and from their 
colonies, il tliey possess any ; and 

“ c. Which do not levy other diffl-rential duties to the disadvantage of the produce of the Netherland 
colonies, nr to the prf'jndice of produce imported from other parts of the world, from Vetherlaiul ports, 
than those whiih are levied in favour of the produce of their own colonies, when imported dirwt.” 

The fisheries and the coasting trade of Holland .md of her colonics is reserved to 
Dutch sliips. lint it is no longer necessary that the latter should he of Dutch built. 
Foreign built ships have, however, to pay on being registered an ad valorejn duty of 
4 per cent, over and above the fee charged on the registration of Diiteh-bullt ships. 
fVveral important reductions were at the same time made in the tariff of import duties. 

'file navigation dues or tolls that were formerly charged on vessels or goods passing 
through Holland by tlie Ilhinc and the Yssel, and transit duties of all kinds, have also 
heeii lepealed. And though it may be said, and truly, that these wise and liberal measures 
will be much more advantageous to the Dutch than to any other people, still they arc 
of the greatest importance to all commercial nations, and especially to those who, like 
ourselves, have an extensive intercourse with them, 

AVe are glad to have to state that this liberal policy has in Holland, as in England, 
had its appropriate reward. Commerce has been largely extended. The mercantile 
marine is in a highly prosperous state, and is daily receiving large additions. Many 
Dutch ships have latterly been chartered by English merchants, 

Tmdeof U. Kingdom with Holland. — At an average of the six years ending with 
our exports to Holland amounted to 3,422,6504 a-year. In 1851 and 1852 they 
were as follows; — 


An Account of the Exports of Britibh ami Irish Produce .ind Manufacture from the U. Kingdom to 
llollaiui In iK.'il jind iHft'i icspcctively, showing the Quantities and Declared Valutas of tlic pnncijial 
Ailiclos comprised in sucli Exports. 
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In 1852 we imported from Holland 221,559 qrs. of wheat, oats, and other grain, but 
she frequently supplies us with much more considerable quantities. She also sends us 
large quantities of butter and cheese (226,671 cwt. of the former, and 266,857 ditto of 
the latter in 1850), with, in 1851, 56,461 head of cattle and 165,365 sheep; her other 
exports arc bark for tanning, flax and liemp, clover seed, madder, geneva, nut¬ 
megs, kc. We now, also, fake considerable quantities of Dutch sugar and coffee, 'i lie 
greater portion, however, of the trade between the U. K. and Holland is carried on 
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with Rotterdam, which is much more conveniently situated for such Intercourse tlian 
Amsterdam. But the latter continues to engross by far the larger share of the com¬ 
merce with the flourishing colony of Java and the other Dutch possessions in the Kast; 
and is, consequently, the principal continental mart for eastern produce. 


ExpeuscH of Shtps in Amsterdam. — The expenses of a ship of 300 KoRlish tons, or 13B Dutrli la^ts, 
with a inixe(J cargo on board, inwards and outwards, coming and departing by the canal, were, Jn Jb-l'j, 
nearly as follows : _____ 
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There is, liesidcs, the merchant,’.ind hrokets’ comimssinn on recoverlinaml procuring Irciiihi,,generally settled hy .igreemml. 

The /onnoge ///dy i, 15 rents (Vd.) the Neihcrl.mds ton (ne.irly cipial to the llrltish),i» payable o' '.- ' ... '• ' ' 

and hy ships belonging to countries winch li.ive reciprocity treaties with Holland. 

The charge railed port money is jiaa.ible half on entry, and lialf on departure; .and that called 
hire of a horse for towing along the whole line ot the canal amounts to 12 dor. 10 cents, or about ... ... 

Qiinraritint, — The qu.iranline station is at the island of Wicrcngen, near the Hcbler. 

< imimistion, — Tile Usual rate of the commission or factor.«ge on the purcliai.e or sale of goods is ‘2 per cent., and on lilll 

transaciions A nnd i per cent, .according to their nature. _ 

Provision> of all iuirti. are aiiundant at Amsteul.iin, and reasonably cheap. The wages of bhips caiqientcrs vary from 1 flor. 
20 cents to I llnr. SO cents; tliat is, from about ‘2/. to .Is. a d.iy. 

For an nccount of the corn trade of Amsterdam, see OoBM'J « si>K A?tn (ViHiv I.AWs. _ , , .... , , 

<'ni(inn . {’aptains of ships are lamml to nt.tke. altliiii ‘21 hours of their arrival at A insb’rd.am, or any 

Putch jKjrt, a ileclaratioii in writing of the goods of which their cargo consists. ]f tilt captuns be not .uquamted with the 
giHids <»f which the cargo consists, they must make their dec!.ir.itIon under the general teim ol mpic/Ki/n/Mc, and exhilnt the 
inll.H of i.ading along with the declaration. The custom-house ollicers are instructed to inform the captain, ot .til fonualitiis 
requirctl by law. 

The warehousing system has been long established In Amsterdam ; and nil gooils, whether for home 

roiisvunption or t ' ' " ’ ' • • ’ ‘ . ‘ .—.,,.... 11 .. ..,....t= ...... 1 ... 

Kept in iionded w 

warehouse rent c _ -, _ . 

under loft lAi/. On a ton (Eng.) of sugar In casks the oiiarge is 8</. ; in b.igs (W. 

I'he dock and It.s adjacent warchouse-s, belonging to the Enttc'put Oenerai, or c-stablishment for w are- 
housing goods imported by sod or intended to bo re-exported by se.a or by the Rliine, are large iind coni- 
inodioiis. 'I'he dock has water to /loat the largest ships, .ind the duos anti other diarges are exceedingly 
moderate. Mcrcliants may employ their own men or those of the dock in loading or unloHdliig ; and 
may either place their property In separate vaults or floors of which they keep the key, or entrust it to 
the c.iro of the dock oflScers. 


using system has been long established In Amsterdam ; and all goods, wneiner lor nomc 
ir transit, may bo deposited in bonded warehottses. Siieakuig generally, goods can onl^- Im 
1 warehouses for 2 jc.ars ; but gram of all kinds may bt'kejit for an unlimited period. J’lie 
it citargeable per month on a quarter of wheat is, on an upper loft, id. and 2-dths ; on an 


Dutch Trading Company ,— A large proportion of tlic foreign trade of Holland was 
for a considerable period engro-ssed by the large trading company called the AWer- 
landsche JIanddmaatschappy, created in IBS'!. Its capital, which consisted originally ot 
.‘37 inilliotis flor., was reduced in 1824 to 24 millions do. ; but as the company bor¬ 
rowed 10 millions flor. in 183.1, nnd 13 millions more in 1837, its capital consists ot 
‘17 millions llor. At first it extended its operations to America and the We.st Indies, 
as well as to the East Indies. But it has latterly very much contracted the .scale ot its 
operations; and having lent 40 millions of its capital to government, it is now merely 
the agent employed by the latter to bring borne and sell that part of the produce ot 
Java which, under the new colonial system, belongs to the state, and to carry on the 
trade with Japan, which, however, is of little or no \alue. The company has 110 ships 
of its own, but charters those of private individuals. Its charges on imjiortation are 
limited to certain fixed rates. 

The business of iii-surance is extensively practised at Amsterdam ; the premiums arc 
moderate, and the security unexceptionable. The high duty formerly imposed in this 
country on policies of insurance contributed to the increase of this business in Holland. 

Credit, Discount, —Holland is, and has always been, a country of short credit. A 
(Viscount is usually given for prompt payment, at the rate of 1 per cent, for six weeks, 
and 2 per cent, for two months; but the terms of credit on most articles and the dis¬ 
count allowed for ready money, have been fixed by u.sage, and are regarded as essential 
conditions in every bargain. Some of the more important of these terms and discounts 
are specified in the following table. In consccjuence of the preference given in Holland 
to ready money transactions, it is not a country in which adventurers without capital 
have much chance of speedily making a fortune. “ Rien, en cflct, de plus facile que 
dc s’etabllr a Amsterdam; mais rien de plus difficile de s'y soutenir sans d'es grarides 
resources. Dans cettc villc, ou I’argent abonde, ou on le preto contre des sdretes a si 
bon marches, il est pourtant impossible de s'en procurer a credit ; et sans argent il n*y a 
])lns dc possibilitii’ d’y travailler, qiic de trouver quelqu’un qui veuille de se charger 
d’lin jiapicr nouveau qui ne seroit pas appuyc d’un credit quo Vopiiiion, la yirotection, 
ou dcs elFets reels foroient valoir a la bourse. Les Hollaiidois suivent 1^-dcssus des 
muximes tres au&tOres, rneme .'i Vegaid des inni'.oiis d’une certainc consideration.” — 
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(^Enci/clopedie 3Icthod{Q7ie, Commerce^ t. il. p. 650.) But this austerity is not a clisad- 
vantago, but the reverse. It prevents commerce from degenerating, as it has too often 
ilone in other places, into gambling adventures, and places it on a comparatively solid 
foundation. And it should be mentioned to the honour of the Dutch, and as a proof of 
the excellence of this system, that notwithstanding the distress and loss of trade occa¬ 
sioned by the invasion and occupation of their country by the French, the bankruptcies 
in 1795 and subsccjuent years were not, comparatively, so numerous as in England in 
ordinary seasons ! The regulations in the Code Napoleon as to bankruptcy are enforced 
in Holland. 

It has long been the practice in Holland to make, on selling articles, considerable 
deductions from their weight, particularly from those of large bulk, as compared with 


Taict and Allowances o 




rilla . 

Siiriil.i 
ColK'C, E.i 


- Il»s. per 1.14k - / CO 

I !•» 

■rp 


cipal Articles sold at 

Alltiwnnco^. 
(Draft and Discoun 
' ■ ■’ inontlii’ cll 


- per cent. - 

- ly His. 

- ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto 

6 p 


- ^ 

- 1‘2 per ri-nt. a 

- f percent. 


c, E.iM I .T per 

iniiiji ill «c-v 

neial - 

I l() 11)1. per original 


Horn lion 
.lava - 
Jctlia 


1 Ih4. IKr gunny 
V!l llm. 1-cr bale - 
Surat at "11 u 
Heuc-.tl -;«V‘r<cnt. 
all <)tli> r kindi (i per < cnt. • J 
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liutigo, IJetigal 


legal 


. re.il ure - 

- 3 it 1 Ibi. - 

- fi lbs. or *20 Ibi. - 
-lb Ihv U lbs. or 21 




1 per rent. 

1 jM“r »ent. 2 per 
cent, .tnd 1 jier 

1 per cent, aug- 

1 percent, deduct. 

2 per t cut. and 2 


. H lbs. or 50 lbs. 

uwi.ud - - 2 niul 3 per cent. •, 

41 e . - - 2 per cent. .] 2 per Cent, 

i^les. llucnos^ .Vyres, J , j 2 pt-r cent, and 1 

leiis, ricmisli • —— 

all otticr kinds • - 


f 2per e, 
per c 




Hicp, Carob 

East J 
S.iKpptre 
l.uiiiiiTiee 
Spkes, pe]i(i 


- real t.ire - 
. 0 lbs. 

- 8 h 11 lbs. - 


} '' 

I per t i-nt. 

-1 2 per < ent. and 2 
-1 per rent. 
i I l«cr cent, and IJ 
perti 


- rc...itarcanaiii,s.{2|;;;j;-t-«*<n 
;]2i lbs, or 1." lbs. 


f 12 lbs. 
11)0 lb 
' 112 per c 


and above 


1 per Cl 




1 per cent. 


clinc'saiul mace 
jilmento 

iiutincg, -(^10 percent, 
ginger - K Ills. A lb tbs. • 2 per cent. 

12 per cent, anti 

Tub V CO, IMarvI.irul - casks tnred - per >eiit. tin 

Viigiiiia • 2 and 8 per cent.'1 nMg(.d, .and 

t per «»ait. 

Tinplates - - 2 per cent. • 1 percent. 


Uool, hpum^ii - - j )b4.peri7.wb4. 

110 

\ and 2 

{ 1 b" ‘ 
cent. 


Wlnen 
HI .dd. 


- - 3 or !> per cent. 


i, grai 


linnet 
Hides - 
fliecse, Edam 




1 pf-r 

{ 10 Ibh. per o.asli, 
and 2 per cent, 
ent. 2 per 
and “ - 

*■2 per Cl 
1 pur cunt. 


— 2 and I per cent. 

— 2 per cent. 

— 1 per cent, 
lares iput other allowance 

rniisai'tioiis with eat h Wber. 

. -.t the Uiistom-bouse, the taro 
. ^ .s pTiylng ilu'ly by weight Is, with the exieplion.s un- 

_v.ntloned, fixed at 16 per rent, for Miuli .as are in casks or 

barrels, and at H per rent, for such as are In paefcages, ca¬ 
nisters, mats, baaketi., ici . Merchants dissatisfied with these 
Hllowances may pay the duty anordingto the real weight, 
asi ertalneil by the customs oincers at their expense. 

Kxccpiions.-~The tare upoiigr.aiii imported in sacks i.s fixed 
at 2 per cent. 

Vorcelain, l.'iiier cent. 

t in eliesis, 26 per rent. 

In serous, 16 per ceiib 


m.ide by the n 


Indigo 


pound ' Flemish = 0 florins — 20 schillings 
groats = I ,‘J2(I pennings. Hut in 1S2() tlie derinial fjsteiti 
was introduced. In oidc-r, however, to cause as little iii< on- 
venleiice as possible, the florin=ii1«. SJJ. sterling, w.is in.sde 
the unit of I he new system. The florin is supposed tn In di¬ 
vided into ion eipial p iris or ceoLs; and the oilier silver < ulns 
are eipi.-il iniiltipVs or sub-mulnples of it. The new go d i oin 
is lalled the florin piiee, and is worth ICr. bjd v ry iic irly. 
Hut .ictounls arc still someinncs kept in ihe old way, or bv 
the pouiul Klemisli. I’.ar of t xeliiinge betw c-eii Amslerd im and 
l.oiidon 18 H tior. .65 cents per pound sterling. 

ttV/g/it* «Ti,/ Mciisiirrs. — In I.S20, the French system of 
weights and iiie.asiires was inlioiUiccsl into the Metberlands, 
the names only In ing cluinged. 

The p.)//)! Is Ihe mill of weiglit, and .answers to the Fri-mh 
kilof'iamnie. Its divi.ions are die oils, lood, wigtje, .lad 
kori'el. 

The ellf, which Is the unit or clement of long measure, 
equ.ds the French tnHrt. Jls decimal divisions .uu tlie palm, 
dniiii, .and sticep, and its dcilmal mnlliplcs, tlie roede kiid 

4'he vicrkanlc cllr, or souare ell, Is the iin/t of superficial 
liuMsnre; and answers to tlie centnne oi inCtre rurre ol France. 
Its divisions are the vierk.mte i>alm, vierkanie dnim, and tlie 
vicrkante stieip; and its nniliiiiles, ihe vicrkaiite roede and 
vierk.Mite bunder. 

'I'be kuhiike tile is the unit of measures or rapacity: and 
etjtl.ds the l''ieiicli */(‘)f. Its diMsiotis arc the kiibicke palm, 
kitbii ke duiin, and Wnbicke struc p. 

The term »cti«e U guen to a kublcke die of fire-wood. 

The A..>|) is the unit of iiie.isnros Inr dry waies, and is the 
cube of llie p.din ; answering to tlie FieiiLh hhe. lie division 
is the in.iiuje, .uid its inultiiiles the siliepel and mndib‘; the 
latter (s .iNo < ailed the soA., ami equals the From li liectohtre. 
30 mudden make 1 Inst. 

The Aiirt Is the nmtf<>r litpiid measure, and is the rulie of 
the palm ; It corresp<«ids to the Fn lu li lilx. Its ilivisions .ire 
the maalje .ind vlngerhoed, anil luo kaiiv m.akc a v.it oi cask, 
whn-h t<|u,il4 the Freiu li he< lobire. 

'J'he npoihetary’a new pound is 12 ounces, Ob diaibms, 2SS 
scruples, or .6,7bO grams, and .lUswers to .576 gv.nniiies, or 
6,7H7 English gr.ains. 

Hy the old method of ca’.rnlalliig, wliiih Is not yet enlncly 
superseded, the pound of iiKsteirl.-nn w.is ~ to 1 ')'» lb. .ivoir- 
duiiois, OI lot) tbs. Amslerdani=lilS''l‘^'^ II,s. avoirdupois, 

■J he last or iiiensuie for corn — 27 mudden - In qurs. .6^ 
bushels Wimhester tiieasnre. Thu nmn 1 ipnd measure = t 
ankers:-M Bteik.aiis —21 vUilels=;bl stooiis nr atoppen = 251 
mingle* — 2.6b jnnix -;11 English wi-ie g dbrns. 

The ncKip contains .6 I -Hth pints Englisli measure. 

Idi) mingles are equal to .52 Knglish w me gallons, or 2b l-6tll 
English bei r gallons, or 2b 2.5d Imperial gallons. 

1'lem h wine is sold per lio^she.ad oi - - ISd niingles. 

Spanish and I’orlugnese wine, jx*r pipe of - 51') ditto. 

Frencti liralid), per bogsliead of - • .60 vierti Is. 

Heer, |>er b.irrel (equ.d to llie iiaiti) of - 1'25 mingles. 

Vegetable oils, per aaiii, of ... 120 dnio. 

Wiiaieoil, per ditIn - . . . It, diUo. 

Rum IS sold per uiiAcr of 2 steekan = lOJ English wine 
gallons. 

'I'be foot of Amsterdam =111.7lh English inches. 

'I’he libineland fool.... = 12 ditto. 

The ell, cloth measure “27 1-I'ith ditto. 

Hock salt is sold pet liuiulert of 401 ni.iaien, mitklilg 20 tons, 
or 1,000 Ills. DnUh. 

Pit coal IS sold per hoed of 38 maatcii ) nine hoeds are five 
ilinldroiis of Newcastle, or six hoeds are five chaldrons of 
loiiidon. 

Untlcr Is sold per barrel j tbe barrel of I.eyden is 520 lbs. 
nett _ tli.it of Friesland 28 lbs. licit _anil tlni cuminuii Dutch 
biu-rel 55b lbs. gross. 

A Iasi qfArrrtng* is reckoned at 12, 13, or 11 barrels. 

A last Ilf fit hit In 12 barrels. 

A liistnf tar, 15 b.airels, 

A b.ig of w.-ed=2i Wnichesler quarters. 

A last tor freight Is reckoned 4,(K)0 lbs., equal to two English 
tons. 

Eight hogsheads (or oxliofls) of wine "J 

'I'welve barrels of pilch arerci koned 

'1 liirleen barrels of lar n-s one hist 

Twenty chests of lemons, ^C< In seitllng 

4,0tM) lbs. of iron, copper,and colonial produce tliclr. lgbt 
4,000 lbs. of almonds of ships. 

2,000 lbs. of wool or feathers 

A last of wheat is conHidered 10 per cent, higher than one 
of rye, and the latter 204 l>er cent, higher than oats, and 12 
per cent, higher than seed. A last of ballast is only <2/JOU lb*. 
—• These details have been derived from the answers by the 
British consul to iho circular queries; the Dirfiommirc du 
Vimtuierce (Kactf, Method.\, tom. iK pp. 661-b6(). ; KcUffs 
Camfiist, priivte iHtonnaliiin, iHc, 
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their value. Tliese tares and drafts, as they are termed, are now fixed by ancient 
and tlie in('st iinjiortant amongst them arc here specified (p, 

'riie law of 1850 has the tollnwing clauses in regard to the tares of sugar, tea, Sue., 
and to the allowance for leakage. 

Tr.ru for Svij* ir. Imiiortoa In l>o\uii from Hnv.ina, 1.1 jvr F«t .«II of lenihor, mnts, baskets, kati.-wcrs or litivn, 

roMt. : in lioxu. from liio .T.mtiro, IVriidinliucu. Enst Iiutii, nml suuli liku, s ot lotl lb. Kro'"" weichl. 

IS per <c>iit ; til lioxcs from otlinr p irf», 1.5 pot <Mit. ; in in c.iso thu imtiortcrg am not i.atisiiixl u ith thc> t.iru fliccil liy 
^a»k^, I t pur < ent. , In luiithur, m.it', luskuiy, «r linen, :ifu| the taritl’, or hv the i*rfviiins Artniu, they i-.in p.ov the t.vro 
tuih like pauk.oKu^. liur rent. (.') nt saiil iMuka'^e-.. il po.-'il iu, ai cunliiiK to ihV nett wuiirhl of the k’oocls, in Mirh .i wov ns It 
alw.-i^h lo hi-wui>;he»l lok'u'her) ; in kaimsuerii ami kianj-niKs, <li ill he nettled by the iuiictioii.tries, at tJiu cxpeiiite of the 
lOjiur cent. : all Kioss wui>;lit. importers. 

T.itu ol'I'ea. (>f ordtu.iry tc.n-uhusti, .v.>el({hln(t'i*) Nether- In cniie there arc a cre.ot mimher of caskx ami eases of the 
land Ills and above, 18 per rulil. , erdinary le.i rht-His weitjh- Mime sice, the hire of the tp’odsian lie lixud hi »i-iKhiiij{ a 
iii)i less than i.'i Ills., a,i iKT rent On eiiteimir tea coming part of the einptv en«ks, cases, Ac., to he pointed nut h\ the 
direct from Ctnn.a or the N. therl imts t.ist Indian po tessions, funeliunary, ami the tare for the whole ipuantily will then be 
the original mmilesi or other sliip's or lading doiiim-nts, ret koneil ai • ording to (he avuiagu weight. 

suMulentls shoe, iiig (he origin of Ihu cargo, must be exhihlled In euse of mixed p;n k gui., and if (Tie duty on one part of 
to identify the r.irgo ; ami the fumtiooarien c.ni iilvulaiiu a the goixls is to lie p.aid hy the -weight, and the otlier liy the 
legil deelar.atiini by the (Mpt.aiii, mate, ami p.irt of the eicw. v.slut, the iielt w'-ight of the first lan Im taken by the fiitie- 

.As Ce.a, liohea or course i’ooeou, • .ni only he iidinitluil sm h lioo.iries iit the evpcnse of the itnporters, acturdinf; to the 
tea which is imporleti ui’mlxod, in whole i hests (of about l.H<i result of whn li duty ihe>i is to be paid. 

to HIM) Netlicrl.iilils 11 h., .mil « ithout beiny p.u ked or Inc.iscd For all lopiids free <>i excise, ratesl hy the measure, on im- 
in smaller chcsts or pai kngcs). jM'rtatlon by sea, a rediietion will be (granted for leakage as 

As < o.irse CoiH'iiu, Is not to he ndmittisl such tea,-which, follows 
nltliougii i cing m wlio'e rliests, has at the time of entry n t’oming fisim England, EmiKlen, Uremen, llainhiirg, and 
v.ahip of Hf |icr .Netturl md pound or above, .«<orilmg to the the I-ouer ilaltle, also fioin I'laiice, Helgium, .Spam, For. 
current price of tlie day m this eoumry ; .and is li.d le to 'ogd, on this side of the tatr.iils of (liiiraltar, 6 per eent.; 
gei/ure, 111 ! lea eiiiercd as coarse (’ongoii, when it has less from other parts, Impotlc-d by-ca, lif per cent. 

Viilite than Hf. per Netheriaud iioimd. II the in-iporlers think tliat this rediu'lion tor Icak.age Is 

No t ire Is to he given on transit of all gruids on which duly not sufficient, oi if they should assc-rt a cl.nm to a reclm tion ni 
is iiaiti hy the weight, hut for winch no tare is fixed tn the iliose c .as » in whicti tlie i.iw does not grant it, Itiey will he at 
t.iritf ; .It tlie Inniorlailon or exportation, the t ire will he paid IiImtIv fo p ly dulv ac'i ording to the existing ijuamity, whiili 
ns follows. at their expense w til lie detc-ritimcd by the iuiictioii.u:ies. 

For ,ill casks, eases, &c., made of W.iod, I*) of !(•() ll>. gross 
weiglit. 

Magnitude of the Commerce of Tfolland in the Seventeenth Century—Causes of its 
ProKpenty and Decline, —- We believe we neeil not make no apology ibr embracing this 
opportunity to lay before our readers the following details with respect to the commerce 
and commercial policy of Holland. It forms one of the most in.structive topics of 
investigation ; and it is to be regretted that so little attention should have been [laid to 
it in this country, 

Previously to the commencemout of the long-contiiined and glorious struggle made 
l)y the Dutch to emaucijiatc themselves from the blind and brutal despotism of Old 
Spain, they had a considerable marine, and had attained to distinction by their fisheries 
and commerce; and the war, instead of being injurious to the trade of the republic, 
contributed powerfully to its e.vtension. After the capture of Antwerp by the Spaniards, 
in 1585, tlie extensive commerce of which it had been the centre was removed to the 
])()rts of Holland, and principally to Ain.sterdam, which then attained to the distinction 
she long enjoyed, of the first commercial city of Europe. 

In the Dutch East India Company was formed; and notwithstanding the 

])cri)icious influence of that association, the Indian trade increased rapidly in magni¬ 
tude and importance. Ships fitted either for commercial*or warlike purjmses, and 
having a considerable number of soldiers on board, were sent out within a few years of 
the establishment of the company. Amboyna and the Moluccas were first wTe.sted 
from the rortuguosc, and Avith them the Dutch obtained (he monojjoly of the sjiice 
trade. Factories and fortifications were in no long time established, from Bussorah, near 
the mouth of the 'rigrls, in the J\*r.slan Gulph, along the coasts and i.slands of India as 
far as .Japan. Alliances were formed Avith .several of the Indian piinces ; and m many 
pints, jiarticularly on the coasts of Ceylon, and in various districts of Blalabar and 
Coromandel, they Avere them.selves the sovereigns. Batavia, in the l.arge and fertile 
island of Java, (he greater part of Avhich had been conquered by the Dutch, formed the 
centre of their Indian commerce; and though unhealthy, its port was excellent, and it 
Avas admirably .situated for commanding the trade of the Eastern Archipelago. In 
IG.'il, tliey planted a colony at the Cape of Good Hope, which had been strangely 
neglected by the Portuguese. 

Every branch of commerce wa.s vigorously prosecuted by the Dutch. Their trade 
Avitli the Baltic Avas, hoAvever, by far the most extensive and lucrative of Avhich they 
Avere in possession, Guicciardini mentions that the trade with Poland, Denmark, 
Prn.ssia, &c., even before their revolt, was so very great, that fleets of IKK) ships arrived 
tAvice a year at Amsterdam from Dautzic and Livonia only ; but it increased pro¬ 
digiously during the latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. The great population of Holland, and the limited extent and unfruitful 
nature of the soil, render the inhabitants dependent on foreigners for the greater part of 
their supplies of corn. The countries round the Baltic have aUvays furnished them 
with the principal part of those supplies; and it is from them that they have been in 
the habit of bringing timber, iron, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, tallow, ashes, and other 
bulky articles required in the building of their houses and ships, and in various ma- 
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nufactures. Nothing, however, redounds so much to the credit of the Dutch, as the 
policy they have invariably followed with respect to the trade in corn. 'Pliey have, at 
all times, had a large cajiital embarked in this business, nije variations which are 
perpetually occurring in the harvests, early led them to engage very extensively in a 
sort of speculative corn trade. When the crops happened to be unusually productive, 
and prices low, they bought and stored up large quantities of grain, in the expectation 
of profiting by the advance that was sure to take place on the occurrence of an un¬ 
favourable year. Repeated ethirts were made, in periods when prices were rising, to 
prevail on the government to prohibit exportation; but they steadily refused to interfere. 
In consequence of this enlightened policy, Holland has long been the most important 
European entrev6t for corn; and her markets have on all occasions been furnished with 
the most abundant supplies. Those scarcities wdiich arc so very dis.-istrous in countries 
without commerce, or where the trade in corn is subjected to fetters and restraints, have 
not only been totally unknown in Holland, but became a copious source of wealth to 
her merchants, Avho then obtained a ready and advantageous vent for the sup])lies ac¬ 
cumulated in their warehouses. “ Amsterdam,” says Sir AValter Raleigh, “ is never 
without 7(X),000 quarters of corn, none of it of the growth of Holland; and a dearth 
of only one year in any other part of Europe enriches Holland for seven years. In 
the course of a year and a half, during a scaisity in England, there were carried away 
from tliC ports of Southami)ton, Rristol, and Exeter alone, nearly 200,tX)()/. ; and it* 
I.ondon and the rest of England he included, there must have been 2,000,00(V. more.” 
— ( Observations touching Trade and Commerce noth the J/of/ander, Misccl. Works, vol. ii.) 

'Ilie vi^'ry well informed author of the Itichesse de ia llollandcy published in 1778, 
observes, in allusion to these circumstances, “ Qiie la dxsette dc grainy regne dans les 
quatre parties du inonde; vous trouverez du froment, du seiglc, ct d’autres grains a 
Amsterdam; ils n'g mamiuent jamais." —(Tome i. p. 37G.) 

The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 1609. The principal object of this esta¬ 
blishment was to obviate the inconvenience and uncertainty arising from the circulation 
gf the coins imported into Amsterdam from all parts of the world. The merchants who 
carried coin or bullion to the Bank obtained credit for an equal value in its hooks: thi.s 
was called bank-money; and all considerable ])ayinents were effected by writing it oil* 
from the account of one individual to that of another. This establishment continued 
to flourish till the invasion of tlic French in 179.7. 

Between the years 1651 and 1672, when the territories of the republic wore invaded 
by the French, the commerce of Holland seems to have reached its greatest height, 
lie Witt estimates its increase from the treaty with Spain, concluded at Munster in 
1618, to 1669, at fully a half. lie adds, that during the war with Holland, Spain lost 
the greater part of her naval power; that since the peace, the Dutch had obtained most 
of the trade to that country, which had been previously carried on by the Hanseatic 
merchants and the English; that almost all the coasting trade of Spain was carried 
on by Dutch shipping; that Spain had even been forced to liire Dutcli ships to sail to 
her American possessions; and that so great was the exportation of goods from Holland 
to Spain, that all the mcrehaixdise brought from the Spanish West Indies was not 
sufficient t(j make returns for them. 

At this period, indeed, the Dutch engrossed, not by means of any artificial monopoly, 
but by the greater number of their ships, and their superior skill and economy in all 
that regarded navigation, almost the whole carrying trade of Europe. The value of 
the goods exported from France in Dutch bottoms, towards tlie middle of the fourteenth 
century, exceeded 40,000,0(X) livres; and the commerce of England with the Low 
C'ountrics was, for a very long period, almost entirely carried on in them. 

llic business of marine insurance was largely and successfully prosecuted at Amster¬ 
dam; and the ordinances published in 1551, 1563, and 1570, contain the most judicious 
regjLilations for the settlement of such disputes as might arise in conducting this difiicult 
hut highly useful business. It is singular, however, notwithstanding the sagacity of the 
Dutch, and their desire to strengthen industrious habits, that they should have pro¬ 
hibited insurance upon lives. It was reserved for England to show the advantages that 
might be derived from this beautiful application of the science of probabilities. 

In 1690, Sir William Petty estimated the shipping of Europe at about 2,000,000 
tons, which ho supposed to he distributed as follows:—viz. England, 500,000; 
France, 100,000; Hamburgli, Denmark, Sweden, and Dantzic, 250,000; Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Italy, 250,000; that of the Seven United Provinces amounting, according 
to him, to 900,000 tons, or to nearly one half of the whole tonnage of ICuropel No 
great dependence can, of course, be placed upon these estimates; but the probability is, 
that, had they been more accurate, the preponderance in favour of Holland would have 
been greater than it a])pcars to be; for the ofiicial returns to the circulars addressed in 
1701 by the commissioners of customs to the oflicers at the difl'erent ports, show that 
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the whole mercantile navy of Enj^land amounted at that period to on^y 261,222 tons, 
carrying 27,196 men. — f Macphrn>tjn‘s .4nnnh of Commerce, anno 1701.) 

It may, therefore, be fairly concluded that during the seventeenth century the foreign 
commerce and navigation of Holland was greater than that of all Europe besides; and 
yet the country which was the seat of this vast commerce had no native produce to 
exj>ort, nor even a piece of timber fit for ship-building. All had been the fruit of 
industry, economy, and a fortunate combination of circumstances. 

Holland owed this vast commerce to a variety of causes: partly to her peculiar situ¬ 
ation, the industry and economy of her inhabitants, the comparatively liberal and 
enlightened system of civil as well as of commercial policy adopted by the republic; and 
partly also to the wars and disturbances that prevailed in most Kurojican countries in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries^ and prevented them from emulating the suc¬ 
cessful career of the Dutch, 

The ascendency of Holland as a commercial state began to decline from about the 
commencement of last century. After the w'ar terminated by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapellc, the attention of the government of Holland was forcibly attracted to the state 
of the .shipping and foreign commerce of the rci)id>llc. The discovery of means by 
which their decline might he arrested, and the trade of the republic, if possible, restored 
to its ancient flourishing condition, became a prominent ob|ect in the speculations of 
every one who felt interested in the pxiblie welfare. In order to procure tlie most 
correct information on the subject, the Stadtholder, William IV., addressed the follow¬ 
ing queries to all the most extensive and intelligent merchants, desiring them to favour 
him with theif answers: — « 

“ J. What is the actual state of trade? And if the same should be found to be dimi- 
ni.shed and fallen to decay, then, 2. 'Jo inquire !>y what methods the same may be 
supported and advanced, or, if possible, restored to its former lustre, repute, and dig¬ 
nity?” 

In discussing these questions, the merchants w'ore obliged to enter into an examin¬ 
ation, as well of the causes which had raised the cominerce of Holland to the high pitch 
of prosperity to which it had once attained, as of those which had occasioned its subse¬ 
quent decline. It is stated that, though not of the same opinion upon all points, they, 
speaking generally, concurred as to those that Avere most important. When their 
answers had been obtained, and compared with each other, the Stadtholder had a dis¬ 
sertation prepared from them, and other authentic sources, on the commerce of the 
republic, to which proposids were subjoined for its amendment. Some of the principles 
advanced in this dissertation apply to the case of Holland only; hut most of them are 
of universal application, and are not more comprehensive than sound. We doubt, indeed, 
whether the benefits resulting from religious toleration, political liberty, the security of 
property, and the freedom of industry, have ever been more clearly set forth than in this 
dissertation. It begins by an enumeration of the causes which contributed to advance 
the commerce of the republic to its former unexampled prosperity: these the authors 
divide into three classes, embracing under the first those that were natural and physical; 
under the second, those they denominated moral; and under the third, those Avliich they 
considered adventitious and external; remarking on them in succession as follows; — 

“ I, The natural and physic.al causes arc the advantages of the situation of the country, on the sea, 
and at the mouth of considerable rivers ; its situation hetweeii the northern and southern parts, which, 
by being in a manner t)jo centre of all Europe, marie the republic become th(> genet al maiket. where the 
merchants on both sides used to bring their superfluous commodities, In order to barter and exehango 
the same for other goods they wanted. 

“ Nor have the barrenness of the country, and Ihe necessities of the natives arising from that cause, 
less contributiHl to set them upon exerting alt their .applieatioii, industry, and utmost stretch of genius, 
to fetch from foreign countries what they stand in need of in their own, and to support themselvea by 
trade, 

“ The abundance of fish in the neighbouring se.as put them in a condition not only to supply their own 
occasions, but with the overplus to carry on a tradi* witli foreigners, and out of the produce of tin? fishery 
to find an equivalent for what they wanted, through the sterility and narrow boundaries and extent of 
their own country. 

“ II. Among the moral and political causes are to be phiced. The unalterable tnaxim and fundamental 
law relating to the free exercise of ditlercnt religions ; and always to consider this toleration and con¬ 
nivance as the most effectual means to draw ior<>igners from adjacent countries to settle and reside here, 
and 80 become instrumental to the neopling of these provinces. 

'• The constant policy of the repuolic to make this country a perpetual, safe, and secure asylum for any 
persecuted and oppressed strangers. No alliance, no treaty, no regard for or solicitation of any potentate 
whatever, has at any time been aide to weaken or destroy this law, or make the state recede uora pro¬ 
tecting those who liave fled to it for their own security and self-preservation. 

“ Throughout the whole course of all the persecutions and oppressions that have occurred in othei 
countries, the steady adherence of the republic to this fundamental law has lieen the cause that many 
people have not only fled hither for refuge, with their whole stock in ready cash, and tlielr most valuable 
effects, but have also settled, and established many trades, fabrics, manufactories, arts, and sciences in 
this country, notwitlistainilng the first materials for the said fabrics and manufactories were almost wholly 
wanting in it, and not to be procured but at a great expense from foreign parts. 

“ rPhe conbtitution of our form of government, and the liberty thus accruing to the citizen, are further 
reasons to which the growth of trade, and its ostabilshment in tlie republic, may fairly be ascribed ; and 
all her policy and laws are put upon such an equitable footing, that neither life, estates, nor dignities, 
depend on the caprice or arbitrary power of any single individual; nor is there any room for any person, 
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who, by care, frugality, and dlUgonco, lias once acquired an alTlucnt fortune or estate, to fear a depriv¬ 
ation of them by any act of vlolenc<“, oppression, or injustice. 

“ The administration of justice in the country has. In like manner, always been clear and impartial, 
and without distinction of superior or inferior rank, whether the parties have been rich .or poor, or 
were this a foreigner and that a native ; and it were greatly to be wished we could at this d.ay boast of 
such impartial quickness and dcsjiatcb in all onr legal processes, considering how great an influence it 
has on trade. 

“ To sum up all, amongst the moral and political, causes of the former flourishing state of trade may bo 
likowise placed the wisdom and prudence of the administration, the intrepid firmness of the councils, 
the failhlulness with which treaties and engagements wore wont to be fulfilled and ratifii'd, and particu¬ 
larly the caro and caution practised to preserv<* tranquillity and peace, and to decline instead of entering 
on a scene of war, merely to gratify tlio amhitluiis views of gaining fruitless or Imaginary coiKjuests. 

“ lly these moral and political maxims were the glory and reptitatlon ol the republic so far spread, and 
foreigners animated to pl.iee so gre.at a eonfldencc in the sternly determinations of a state so wisely and 
prudently conducted, that a concourse of them stocked this country with an augmentation of inhabitants 
and useful hands, whereby its trade and opulence were from tunc to time iucreaseii. 

“ III. Amongst the adventitious and external Ctauses of the rise and flourishing state of our trade may 
bo reckoned — 

“ That at tlio titne when tlie best and wisest maxims were adopted in the republic as the means of 
making trade flourish, they werr* neglected in almost all other countries ; and any one re.idtng the his¬ 
tory of those times may easily discover tliat the persoeijtlons on account of religion, throughout Spain, 
Urabant, I'lniubirs, and man} other states and kingdoms, have powerfully promoted the establishment of 
commerce in the republic. 

“ To this happy result, and the settling of manufacturers m our country, the long continuance of the 
civil wars in l''r.ineo, which were afterwards carried on in Germany, lingland, ami divers other paits, 
h.'ive also very inucli cfmtributi d. 

“ It must be added, in tlio last place, th.at during our most burthensome and heavy wars with Spain 
.and Portugal (however ruinous that period was for commerce otherwise), these jiowers had both neglected 
their navy ; wliil.st liio navy of ttie rejmliiic, by a conduct directly the reverse*, was at the same time 
lormidabJe, and in a capai-ity not only to protect tlic tradi* of its own svibjccts, but to annoy and cni.sh 
tliat of their enemies in all quaiteis.” * 

believe our roatlcrs will aj^rec with us iit tbiuking that these .statements reflect 
the greatest credit on the merchants and j^overiiment of Holland. Nothing, as it 
a[)pears to us, could he conceived more judicious than the account they give of the 
c.iiises which principally contributed to render Ilollaml a great commercial common¬ 
wealth. The central .situation of the country, its command of some of the principal 
inlets to the Continent, and the necessity under which the inhabitants have been placed, 
in consequence of the liarrenness of the soil and its liability to he overflowed, to exert 
all tlicir industry and enterprise, are circumstances that seem to he in a great degree 
peculiar in Holland. Ikit though there can lie nef doubt that tlieir influence has been 
very considerable, no one will pretend to say that it is to he compared for a moment 
with the influence of those free institutions, which, fortunately, are not tlie exclusive 
attributes of any particular country, hut liavc flourished in I’hocnicia, Greece, England, 
and America, as well as in Holland. 

Many dissertations have been written to account for the decline of the commerce of 
Holland. But, if we mistake not, its leading causes may bo classed under tw'o pro¬ 
minent heads; viz, lir.st, the natural growth of commerce and navigation in other coun¬ 
tries ; and, .second, the weight of taxation at home. During the period when the 
rojuihlic rose to great eminence as a commercial state, England, France, and Spain, 
distracted by civil and religious dissensions, or engrossed wholly by schemes of foreign 
conquest, were unable to ajjply their energies to the cultivation of commerce, to 
withstand the competition of so industrious a people as the Dutch. They, theflimre, 
were under the necessity of allowing the greater part of their foreign, and even of their 
coasting trade, to he carried on in Dutch bottoms, and under the superintendence of 
Dutch factors. But after the accession of lA)uis XIV. and the ascendency of Cromwell 
had put an end to internal commotions in France and England, the energies of these 
two great nations began to he directed to pursuits of which the Dutch had hitherto 
enjoyed almost a monopoly. It was not to he supposed that when tranquillity and a 
regular system of government liad been established in France and England, their active 
and enterprising inluihitants would submit to see one of their most valuable branches of 
industry in the liand.s of the foreigners. 1'hc Dutch ceased to he the carriers of Eu¬ 
rope, without any fault of tlieir own. Their performance of that function necessarily 
terminated as soon as other nations became possessed of a mercantile marine, and were 
able to do for themselves what had previously been done for them by their neighhour.s. 

Whatever, therefore, might have been the condition of Holland in other respects, the 
natural advance of rival nations must inevitably have stripped her of a large portion of 
the commerce she once possessecL But the progress of decline seems to have been con¬ 
siderably accelerated, or rather, perhaps, the efTorts to arrest it were rendered inef¬ 
fectual, by the extremely heavy taxation to which she was subjected, occasioned by the 
unavoidable expenses incurred in the revolutionary struggle with Spain, and the subse¬ 
quent wars with France and England. The necessities of the state led to the impo.si- 
• tion of taxes on corn, on flour when it was ground at the mill, and on bread when it 
came from the oven ; on butter, and fish, and fruit; on income and legacies; the jpile of 

* The Dissertation was translated into English, and published at London hi 1751. We have quoted 
from the translation. 
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houses; and, in short, almost every article of cither necessity or convenience. Sir William 
Temple mentions that in his time—and taxes were greatly increased afterwards — one 
fish sauce was in common use, which directly paid no fewer than tldrhj di/ferent duties 
of excise ; and it was a common saying at Amsterdam, tliat every dish of fish brouglit 
to table was paid for oace to the fishermen, and six times to the state. 

Tlie pernicious influence of this lieavy taxation has been ably set forth by the author 
of the llichcsse de la Hollander and other well-informed writers; and it has also been 
very forcibly pointed out in the Dissertation already referred to, drawn up from the 
communications of the Dutch merchants. “ Oppressive taxes,” it is there stated, 
“ must be placed at the head of all the causes that have co-operated to tlie prejudice 
and discouragement of trade; and it may be justly said, that it can only be attributed 
to them that the trade of this country has been diverted out of its channel, and trans¬ 
ferred to our neighbours, and must daily be still more and more alienated and shut out 
from us, unless the progress thereof be stopped by some quick aiul eflectual remedy ; 
nor is it difficult to sec, from these contemplations on the state of our trade, that the 
same will be effected by no other means than a diminution of all duties. 

“ In former times this was reckoned the only trading state in Kuropc ; and foreign¬ 
ers were content to pay the taxes, as well on the goods they brought hither, as on 
those they came here to buy; without examining whether they could evade or save 
them, by fetching the goods from the places where they were produced, and carrying 
others to the places where they were consumed: in short, they paid us our taxes with 
pleasure, without any farther inquiry. 

“ But. since the last century% the system of trade is altered all over Europe: foreign 
nations, seeing the wonderful effect of our trade, and to what an eminence we had risen 
only by means thereof, they did likewise apply themselves to it; and, to save our duties, 
sent their superffuous products beside our country, to the places where they are most 
consumed ; and in return for the same, furuished themselves from the first liands with 
what they wanted.*’ 

But, notwithstanding this authoritative exposition of the pernicious effects resulting 
from the excess of taxation, the necessary e\iK*nse!^of the state were so great as to 
render it impossible to make any sufficient reductions. And, with the exception of the 
transit trade carried on through the Hhiue and the hleusc, whioli is in a great measure 
independent of foreign competition, and the American trade, most of the other branches 
of the foreign trade of Holland, though still very considerable, continue in a compara¬ 
tively depressed state. 

In consequence principally of the oppressiveness of taxation, but partly, too, of the 
excessive accumulation of capital that had taken ])lace while (he Dutch engrossed the 
carrying trade of Europe, profits in Holland were reduced towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and have ever since continued extremely low. ’Diis circumstance 
would of itself have sapped the foundations of her commercial greatness. Her capital¬ 
ists, who could hardly expect to clear more than two or three per cent, of nett profit 
by any sort of undertaking carried on at home, were tempted to vest their capital in 
othn^couutries, and to speculate in loans to foreign governments. 'I’here are the best 
reasons for thinking that the Dutch were, until very lately, the largest creditors of any 
nation in Europe. It is impossible, indeed, to form any accurate estimate of what the 
sums owing them by foreigners previously to the late French war, or at present, may 
amount to ; but there can be no doubt that at the former period the amount was 
immense, and that it is still very considerable. M. Demeuniev {Dutionnaire de. VJCeo- 
nnniie Politujne, toin. iii. p. 7^20.) states the amount of capital lent by the Dutch to 
foreign governments, exclusive of the large sums lent to France during the American 
war, cit seventy-three millions sterling. According to the author of the Riehesse de la 
JInUande (ii. p. 292.), the sums lent to France and England only, previously to 1778, 
amounted to 1,500,000 livres tournois, or sixty millions sterling. And besides these, 
vast sums were lent to private individuals in foreign countries, both regularly as loans 
at interest, and in the shape of goods advanced at long credits. So great was the 
difficulty of finding an advantageous investment for money in Holland, that Sir William 
Temple mentions, that the payment of any part of the national debt was looked upon 
by the creditors as an evil of the first magnitude. “ They receive it,” says he, “ wdth 
tears, not knowing liow to dispose of it to interest with such safety and ease.” 

Among tfie subordinate causes which contributed to the decline of Dutch commerce, 
or which have, at all events, prevented its growth, we may reckon the circumstance of 
the commerce with India having been subjected to the trammels of monopoly. De 
Witt expresses his firm conviction, that the abolition of the East India Company would 
have added very greatly to the trade with the East; and no doubt can now remain iit 
the mind of any one, that such would have been the case,* 'Hie interference of tlie 

• For proofs of this, »ee the article on the Commerce of Holland la the Edinburgh Review, No. 102., 
from which most part of those statements have been taken. 
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administration in regulating tlic mode in which some of the most important branches of 
industry should he carried on, seems also to have been exceedingly injurious. Every 
proceeding with respect to the herring fishery, for example, was regulated by the orders 
of government, carried into effect under the inspection of officers appointed for that 
purpose. Some of these regulations were exceedingly vexatious. U’he period when 
the fishery might begin was fixed at five minutes past twelve o’clock of the night of the 
24th of June! and the master and pilot of every vessel leaving Holland for the fishery 
were obliged to make oath that they would respect the regulation. The species of salt 
to be made use of in curing different sorts of herrings was also fixed by law ; and there 
were endless regulations with respect to the size of the barrels, the number and thick¬ 
ness of the staves of which they were to be made ; the gutting and packing of the 
herrings; the branding of the barrels, Sec. Sec.—(Histoire dcs Piches, §'c. dans hs Mera 
tlu Nurd, tom. i. chap. 24.) These regulations were intended to secure to the Hol¬ 
landers that superiority which they had early attained in the fishery, and to prevent the 
reputation of their herrings from being injured by the bad faith of individuals. But 
their real effect was precisely the reverse of this. By tying up the fishers to a system 
of routine, they prevented them from making any improvements ; while the facility of 
counterfeiting the public marks opened a much wider door to fraud, than would have 
been opened had government wisely declined Interfering in the matter. 

In despite, however, of the East India monopoly, and the regulations now described, 
the commercial policy of Holland has been more liberal than tliat of any other nation. 
And in consequence, a country not more extensive than Wales, and naturally not more 
fertile, conquered, indeed, in a great measure from the sea, has accumulated a popula¬ 
tion of upwards of two millions; has maintained wars of uncxami)lcd duration Muth 
the most powerful monarchies; and, besides laying out immense sums in works of 
utility and ornament at home, has been enabled to lend hundreds of millions to fo¬ 
reigners. 

During the occupation of Holland by the French, first as a dependent state, and 
subsequently as an integral part of the French empire, her foreign trade was almost 
entirely destroyed. lief colonies were successively conquered by England; and,*in 
adilition to the loss of her trade, she was burdened with fresh taxes. But such was the 
vast accumulated wealth of the Dutch, their prudence, and energy, that the infiucnce 
of those adverse circumstances was far less hijurioiis than could have been imagined ; 
and, notwithstanding all tlio losses she had sustained, and the long interruption of her 
commercial pursuits, Holland continued, at her emancipation from the yoke of the 
Frencii in 1814, to be the richest country in Europe 1 Java, the Moluccas, and most 
of her other colonies were then restored, and she is now in the enjoyment of a large 
foreign trade. Her connection with Belgium was an unfortunate one for both coun¬ 
tries. 'I’hc union was not agreeable to either party, and was injurious to Holland. 
Belgium was an agricultural and manufacturing country; and was inclined, in imita¬ 
tion of the French, to lay restrictions on the importation of most sorts of raw anil 
manufactured j)roduce, A policy of tliis sort was directly opposed to the interests and 
the ancient practice of the Dutch. But though their deputies prevented the restrictive 
system from being carried to tlic extent proposed by the Belgians, they were unable to 
previ-nt it from being carried to an extent tluit materially allected the trade of Holland. 
Winitever, therefore, may be the consequences as to Belgium, there can be little doubt 
lli.'it the separation of tlie two divisions of the kingdom of the Netherlands will redound 
to the advantage of Holland. It must ever be for the interest of England, America, 
and all trading nations, to maintain the independence of a state by whose ^eans their 
])r(jductions find a ready access to the great continental markets. It is to be hoped 
that the Dutch, profiting by past experience, will ado])t such a liberal and conciliatory 
system towards the natives of Java, as may enable them to avail themselves to the full 
of the various resources of tliat noble island. And if they do this, and freely open 
tlieir ports, with as few restrictions as possible, to the ships and commodities of all 
countries, Holland may still be the centre of a very extensive commerce, and may con¬ 
tinue to preserve a respectable place among mercantile nations. Even at this moment, 
after all the vicissitiides they have undergone, the Dutch are, beyond all (luestion, the 
most opulent and industrious of European nations. And their present, no less than 
tlieir former state, shows that a free system of government, security, and the absence of 
restrictions on industry, can overcome almost every obstacle ; “ can convert the stand¬ 
ing pool and lake into fat meadows, cover the barren rock with verdure, and make the 
desert smile with flowers." 

ANCHOR (Vr. Ancre j iMt A nchora; Gr. A 7 #fupa), a well-known maritime instru¬ 
ment used in the mooring or fastening of ships. It consists of a shank having two 
hooked arms at one end, and at the other end a bar, or stock, at right angles to the 
arms, with a ring to which the cable is fastened. The arms, shank, and ring should he 
made of the very best and toughest iron ; the stock is for the most part of oak, but it 
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is frequently also, especially in the smaller anchors, made of iron. On bcin;? let go, or 
cast into the water, the anchor sinks rapidly to the bottom, and is thrown by the stock 
into such a position that the Jlnke, or point of one of the arms, is sure to strike the 
ground perpendicularly, and being kept in that direction, unless the bottom be particu¬ 
larly hard or rocky, sinks into it, and cannot be dislodged, where the ground is not soft 
or oozy, without a violent effort. When the anchor is dislodged, it is said, by the 
sailoi’s, to come home. 

Seeing that the safety and preservation of ships and crews are very frequently depend¬ 
ent on their anchors and cables, it is needless to say that it is of tlie utmost importance 
tliat these should be of the most approved quality and construction. 

Every ship has, or ought to have, three principal anchors; viz. 1st, the sheet anchor^ 
the largest of all, and only let down in cases of danger, or when the vessel is riding in 
a gale of wind ; 2d, the hest bower anchor ; and, 3d, tlie small bower anchor. Tliere are, 
besides, smaller anchors for mooring in rivers, porbs, &c. The largest class of men-of- 
war have six or seven ancJiors. 'J’hc weight of an .anchor is determined principally by 
the tonnage; it being usual to allow, for every 20 tons of & ship’s burden, 1 cwt, for 
the weight of her best bower anchor ; so that this anchor in a sliip of 400 tons should 
weigh about 20 cwt., or a ton. 

To cost, or let the nnehovt Ls to let the anchor fall from the ship’s bows into tlie water, so that it may 
take hold ol the ground. 

To drnf' the n)icho}\ i.s to make it come home ; that ic, to dislodge it from its bed. ami tr)drag it oi or or 
through the ground, 'riiis may be occasioned by the anclior being too liglit, by the violent straining of 
the eabie In a storm or a current, by tlio too great hardness or softness of the ground. I've. 

To weigh the anchor. Is to ilislodgo it from i(s hold, and lieavc it up by means of tlie capstan, &c. 

Law «4 to Anchors left, parted Jtoin, — 13y the I & ‘2 <Jeo. 4. c. 75. pilots and otlu'r i)ersons taking 
possession of aneliors, cable.s, and other ship materials parted with, cut from, or left by any vessid, wlie- 
ther ill distress or otherwise, shall give notice of the same to a deputy viee-admiral, or hi.s agent, wiiliin 
forty-eight hours, on pain of being considered as receivers of stolen goods ; and if any person shall 
knowingly and wilfully imrchasc any such anchor, &c. that shall have been so obtained, without its being 
so reported, he shall he lield to bo a receiver of stolen goods, and suffer the like punisliinent as for a mis¬ 
demeanour at common law. or be liable to bo transported for seven years, at the diseretion of the court. 
Any master of a hhin or vessel outward-bound finding or taking on board any nnehor, l\c. shall make a 
true entry of the circumstance in the log-book of sucli ship or vessel, reporting the same by tlie first 
poliible opportunity to tlie Trinity House, and on his return sliall deliver the article to the deputy vice- 
admiral, or Ids agent, nearest to the port wliere he .shall arrive, undia a pen.ilty of not more than 100/. 
nor less than 3()f., on eonviction betcire a magistrate on the oath of one witness, one half to go to the 
informer, the other half to the iVlerchant Seatnim's Society, established by 20 (leo. 5. c. :iSI. ; be shall also 
forfeit double the value of the article to tlic owner. And every pilot, liovelliT, hoatin.m, Ac. who sliall 
convey any anclior, &e. to any loreign h.iibour, port, creek, or tiay, and sell and dispose of the same, shall 
be guilty of felony, and bo transported for any term not exceeding seven years. — (Sec S m.vagk.) 

Tnrention of the Anchor. — This instrument, admirable alike for its simjdicity siiul 
effect, is of very con.siderable antiquity. It was not, however, known in the c'arlicst 
a/jjos. 'Phe President dc Goguct has shown that it was not used by the Greeks till 
after the Trojan war; and that they were then accustomed to moor their .ships liy 
means of large stone.s ca.st into the scfi, a practice which still .subsists in some rude na¬ 
tions.— ( Origin of Iaiws^ vol. ii. p. 330. Eng. traas.) I*liny ascribes the invention of 
the anchor to the Tyrrhenians.— {Hist. Nat. lib. vii. cap. .16.) At first it had only one 
arm, the other being added at a subsequent period; some authors .say, by Anaeliarsis 
the Scythian. — {Origin of /.ukjs, vol. i. j). 293.) Since this remote epoch, the form 
and construction of the instrument seem to have undergone very little change. 

ANCHORAGE, on ANClIOJirNG GROUND. Good anchoring ground 
should neither be too hard jior too soft; for, in the first case the anchor is apt Jiot to 
take a sufficient hold, and in the other to drag. The best bottom is a stiff clay, and 
next to it a firm .sand. In a rocky bottom the Huke.s of the anchor are sometimes torn 
away, and hempen cables are liable to chafe and be cut through. It is also essential 
to a good ancliorago that tlie w'atcr be neither too deep nor too shallow. \Vlien too 
deep, the pull of the cable, being nearly perpendicular, is apt to jerk the anchor out of 
tlic ground ; and when too shallow, the ship is exposed to tlie danger, when riding in 
a storm, of striking the bottom. Where a ship is in water that is land-locked, and out 
of the tide, the nature of the ground is of comparatively little importance. 

The anchorage of ships, csnccially sliips of war, being a subject of great importance to the naval and 
commercialinteresta of the kingdom, several statutes have been enacted with respect to'it. 'J’he first 
wiiich it is necessary to notice here is 19(jeo.2. c. 22. It proiiibits masters of sliips from casting out lial- 
last, or rubbish of any kind, into anv harbour or channel, except on the hand wliere the tide never comes, 
on pain of forfeiting not more tlian f:l. nor less than HOs. on conviction before a justice on view, or on (lie 
oatli ofono witness, or of being committed to prison for two months; which penalty is increased to lO/., 
over and above the expense of removing the same, by 54 Geo. 3. c. 159. In pursuance of the same object, 
54 (Jco. 3. c. 159. enables the Lords of the Admiralty to establish regulations for the preservation of the 
king’s moorings or anchorage, as well as for those of merchant ships, in all the ports, harbours, channels, 
A’c. &c. of tlie United Kingdom, as far as the tide flows, where or near to which his Majesty has, or may 
hereafter have, any docks, dock-yards, arsenals, wharfs, or moorings. It proiiibits all descri|)tluns of pri¬ 
vate ships Irom being moored or ancliored, or placed in .any of his Majesty’s moorings, \,c. witliout special 
licence obtained from the Admiralty, or other persons appointed to grant such licences, on pain of lor- 
feltlng not exceeding 10/., one moiety to his Majesty, the other to the informer, on conviction before any 
justice of the peace nr commissioner of the navy. 

It further prohibits the breaming of private vessels In such places otherwise than appointed by the said 
autliorlty of the Admiralty ; and tlie receiving or having gunpowder, beyond a certain limited quantity, 
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undpr a penalty of 5/. for every five pounds’ weight of such powder beyond the ouantity allowed. It pro¬ 
hibits likowisH all such private vessels in any such places having any guns on board shotted or loaded 
with ball, as well as iiriiig and discharging any such before sun-rising and after sun-setting, under a 
penalty of T)/. for every gun so shotted, and U)/. lor every gun so fired. It further gives to every oflic(>r of 
vessels of war, to harbour-masters, and others in their aid, a right of search in all private vessels so 
moored in such places, and inllicts a penalty of 10/. on resistance. 

Anchorage al.so means a duty laid on ships for the use of the port or harbour. 

ANCHOVY (Fr. ; It. AcdugJie; I^at. Encrasticolus), a small fish {Clupea 

envrasicolics Lin.), common in the Mediterranean, resembling the sprat. Tlio.se brouglit 
from Gorgona in the Tuscan Sea are esteemed the be.st. They sliould be clioscn small, 
fresh pickled, white outside and red within. Their backs should be round. Tlie sar¬ 
dine, a fish which is flatter and larger than the anchovy, is frequently substituted for 
it. About 1^20,000 lbs. are annually entered for home consumption. 

ANGELICA, a large umbel life rous plant, with hollow jointed stalks, of which there 
arc several varieties. It grow's wikb and is cultivated in moist places near J^ondon, 
and in most European countries from I^apland to Spain. Its roots arc thick, ileshy, 
and resinous ; have a fragrant agreeable .smell, and a bitterish pungent taste, mixed 
with a pleasant sweetness glowing on the lips and palate for a long time after they have 
been chewed. To preserve them, they must he tlioroughly dried, and kept in a well- 
aired place. "Hie other parts of the plant have the same taste and flavour as the roots, 
hut in an inferior degree. 'I'he leaves and seeds do not retain their virtues when kept. 
The London confec tioners make a sweetmeat of the tender stems. The faculty used 
to direct that none hut the roots of Spanish angt,*lica should be kept by the druggists. 
In Norway the roots are sometimes used as bread, and in Iceland the stalks arc eaten 
witii butter. Here the plant is used only in confectionary and the materia mcdica.— 
(^Lewis's Mat. Med.; Cgidopadiuy ^c.) 

The duty of 4.v. per cwt. on .\ngeliea produced, in 1840, 88/. is. Qi., showing that 441 cwt. had been 
entered for home consumption. 

ANISEED (Fr.A/iis; Tt.A///sr; JjUt. An/su/n), a small .seed of an oblong .shape. 
It is cultivated In Germany, hut the best comes from Alicant in Spain. It is also a 
product of China, whence it is exported. It should be cho.sen fresh, large, plum]), 
newly dried, of a good smell, and a sweetish aromatic taste. 

Tlie duty of a cwt. on aniseed produco<l,ln 1840, 78/. 5^. lOt/., showing that 315 cwt. had been entered 
lor consumption. 

ANKER, a liquid measure at Amsterdam. It contains about 10:|^ gallons English 
wine mc'nsure. 

ANNOTTD, oil A UN OTTO ( Fr. Jiocou ; Gcr. Orlcnn ; It. OWaart), a species of 
red dye formed of the pulp enveloping the seeds of the TUxa ()?cU(ina, a plant common 
in South America, and the Fast and West Indies; but dye is made, at Ic.ast to any 
extent, only in the first. It is prepared by macerating the ])ods in boiling water, ex¬ 
tracting the seeds, and leaving the l>ulp to subside; the fluid being subsequently drawn 
olF, the residuum, with which oil is sometimes mixed up, is placed in shallow vessels 
and gradually dried in the shade. It is of two sorts, x'lz.JIng or ca/.e, and roll annotto. 
The first, wdiich is by far the most important article in a commercial point of view, is 
furnished almost wholly by Cayenne. It is imported in stjuarc cakes, weighing 2 or 3 
lbs. each, wrapped in lianana leaves. When well made, it should he of a bright yellow 
colour, .sort to the touch, and of a good consistence. It imparts a deep but not durable 
orange colour to silk and cotton, and is u.scd for that jiurpo-sc by the dyers. Roll 
annotto is principally brought from llrazil. 'Hie rolls are small, not exceeding 2 or 3 
oz. in weight; it is hard, dry, and compact, brownish on the outside, and of a beautiful 
red colour within. T'he latter is the best of all ingredients for the colouring of cheese 
and butter; and is now exclusively used for that purpose in all the llritisli and in some 
of the continental dairies. In Gloucestershire it is the practice to allow an ounce of 
annotto to a cwt. of chee.se; in Cheshire, 8 dwts. are reckoned suflicient for a cliccse 
of 60 lbs. When genuine, it neither artects the taste nor the smell of cheese or butter. 
The Spanish Americans mix annotto with their chocolate, fo which it gives a beautiful 
tint. ( Grdy^s Supplement to the Fharmacopadas; Loudon's Encyu of Agriculture, and 
private information.') 

At an average of the years 1840 and 1841, 200,821 lb.s. annotto were entered for home consumption. 
Previously to 1832 the duty on Hag annotto was IKv. 8d. a cwt, and on other 80rt.s B/. 12s. ; but the duty 
was then reduced to Is. a cwt. on the former, and to 4s. on the latter, and is now l.v. a cwt. on both sorts. 
The price of flag annotto varies in the market from hd. to Id. per lb., and of roll from Is. to Is. W. 

ANNUITIES. Sec Interest and Annuities. 

ANTIMONY (Ger. and Du. Spiesglas; , Fr. Atitimoine ; It. Antimonio ; Rus. AfdU 
mania ; I.at. Antimonium), a metal which, when pure, is of a greyish white colour, and has 
a good deal of brilliancy, showing a radiated fracture when broken; it is converted by 
exposure to heat and air into a white oxide, which sublimes in vapours. It is found in 
Saxony and the Hartz, also in Cornwall, Spain, France, Mexico, Siberia, the Eastern 
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Islands, and Martaban in Pof;u. Wc are at present wholly supplied with this metal 
from Singapore, which receives it from Borneo; it is imported in the sliape of ore, and 
commonly as ballast. It is about as hard as gold; its speeihe gravity is about G'7 ; it 
is easily reduced to a very fine powder; its tenacity is such that a rod of -j'jjth of an inch 
diameter is capable of supporting 10 lb.s. weight. Antimony is used in medicine, and 
in the composition of metal types for printing. The ores of antimony are soft, and 
vary in colour from light lead to dark lead grey; their specific gravity varies from 
4‘4 to O'S; they po.sscss a metallic lustre, are brittle, and occur in the crystallised 
massive forms. ( Thomson's Chemistry^ &\\A private information.) 

A N rWEIlP, the principal .sea-port of Belgium, lat. 51'^ 13' 16'^ N., long. 4° 24' 10" E. 
A large, well-built, and strongly fbrtified city, on the Scheldt. Pop. in 1H3G, 7.5,.3G3. 
Previously to its capture by the Spaniards, under Farnese, in 1.58.5, Antwerp was one 
of the greatest commercial cities of Europe; but it .suffered much by that event. In 
1G48, at the treaty of Westph.alia, it was .stipulated by Spain and Holland, that the 
navigation of the Scheldt should be shut up; a .stipulation which was observed till the 
occupation of Belgium by the French, when it was abolished. In 180.3, the improve¬ 
ment of the harbour was begun, and extensive new docks and warehou.ses have since 
been constructed. Ships of the largest burden come up to the town, and goods destined 
for the interior are forwarded with the greatest facility by means of canals and railways. 
Almost all the foreign trade of Belgium is at present centred in Antwcrji, which has 
again become a place of much commercial importance. 


Ooods in.iy be warehoused in .Antwerp en rntrrpSt, at the rates of cliar{»e specified in a fived tariff. 
The expoits chiefly consist of flax, cotton and linen manufactured good.s, refined sugar, glass, zinc, oak- 
bark, grain and seeds, lace, Ac. The imports consist principally of coflcc, sugar, and otliiT colonial pro¬ 
ducts, cotton stuffs, and other inanufacturcil good.s, corn, r.iw cotton, leather, timlxT, tobacco, wool, rice, 
dye-stuffs, salt, wines, fruits, Ac. A large proportion of the imports not being intended for home con¬ 
sumption, but for transit to other countries, their amount is always much greater tlian the amount oftho 
exports. Oftho total value of the articles imported into .Antwerp in iHS'.i, amounting to 97,9no,V!00 fr. 
(:i,'JlH,4('8/. sterling), those supplied by England were worth very near 3(),(KK),f)00 fr.; ditto by Ktissia, 
i l,36d,U00 fr.; ditto by the United States, H,217,k<W fr ; ditto by France, 7,(>30,200 fr., Ac. Tlie"prlncii>al 
articles were coffee, worth l l,715,.‘i(M) fr.; grain and seeds.' 1.3,’.»3 ().hoo fr. ; sugar, ll,4'iO,KOO fr.; wmen 
fabrics, 11,339,100 fr. ; raw coltou, .V-i'i-ViOO IV.; metals. 4,872.3(H» fr., &e. Tho total value of ilic articles 
exported during the same year was .3.A,r.,'W),(l(K) fr. (I,42.'),4I(»/.), whereof those sent to England were worth 
14,349,100 fr.; ditto to Uolland, .A,777,f'00 fr. ; tho llanse Towns, 4,320,200 fr. 

Money, Weights, and Measures. — The French system of monie.s, wcight.s, and measures has been 
adopted in Uelgium. Formerly accounts were kept in florins worth l.s. Kjtf. sterling. The (piintal for¬ 
merly In use, and .still sometimes referred to, = 103^ Ib.s. nvoirdu]>ois. lii 18.37 the tJoinmercial 
Hank, a joint-stock assoeiation, was founded in Antwerp. It has a eapltal of 2.'),000,000 fr. (l,O(X),00Of. 
sterling), divided into 2.'),000 shares of 1,000 fr. each, and trans.acts all sorts of hanking bosin<>ss. Here also 
are two considerable Insurance companies. The railway from Antwerp to Hrusscls, 284 miles In length, 
has been signally successful, ami has been of gieat advantage to both cities, but esjieeially to Antwer]). 

Custom-house Rcg,nlatiOTU. — Captains of ships arriving at Antwerp, or any of tlio Ilelgian ports, must 
make, within 24 hours, a declaration in writing of tho good.s of which thi'ir cargo consists, specilying tlio 
marks and iluniliers of tlie bales, parci-Is, Ac., their value, according to tho current price at the time 
wluMi the declaration is made, tlie name of tlie sliip or vessel, as well as tliat of tlie captain, and of tlio 
country to which she belongs, Ac. 

Port Charges. — These, as will be seen from the subjoined statement, are ratlier heavy. 


Arrount of Port Charges at Antwerp on a national .SIdp. or on a foreign privileged Sliip of *2.'>0 Tons, 
arriving with a Cargo, discharging the same, and clearing out in llullast. 


I. fustoin-hooso ofTlrers fVom Flushing, alxMU Xl O 
‘i. I'llot.igu from si'i lo Flii^lung, l.'i Imtoh foot l.'VI. O 

Unto iVniu Klustilng to Antwerji, l.'i ditto ll.O 0 

.“i. f'llot, for inoving the vessel Into the dock - 't O 
4. t'.li.trges for (h'.ii iiig in at Fuelling - - O 

f.eids put to Itie Imtclus by the (’uslonn-hnuse, 

.md M!.iliiig the ship's provisions, about - 12 O 

0. Harbour dues and i|ii>i.Y inoiiey - - - (> 0 

7. Tonn.ige duty on 2 >0 ions, at I fr. SO centimi-a 

per l<ai, and additional duly 1.3 centimes, ,uid 
stamps 72 frg. .... ..'>21 0 

8. Cle.iranee, p.uitport of the toiin.-ige duty, mea¬ 

suring, and stamps - - - - 21 .'>0 

II. rustoni-hoiise clearance, certificate out w-ards - VI) .50 
lu. l>uck duty on V6U tons, at .52 centimes foritiree 

muiitns • • - - -130 0 


11. For the cooking hon es in Hie lUvk, four 

weeks - - - - - . If) 0 

IV. ll.dl.ist, mni.ists, .at 2 fr. per 1 .St - - 2i)i) O 

I. 3. gurveyoi's visit of ttie vessel oiilwards in lial- 

l.ast.1,3 .'.() 

II. To pilot, for moving the vi“isel Into the river - 2 O 

15. WaUT-Ualldr-siettilieate, m and out - - 25 Txi 

I'l. t li.irtei party and (.ramps (if reniiirtMl) • S o 

17. nrolr, r.igeon250|«,is, at 2,'>ieiit.i.erton -187 .50 

18. To I he excise, for loun dues on sliiph pruvisloiiH, 

ilLMranee In and out - - - Iff O 

19. Filot.igeto Ktushhigon IVfeet - - -112 O 

VO, llitiofrom Klucihiiig to sea, and ilearlngcliargisi 

there.110 0 

21. Can<-cHlng luMom-houso bunds, postages, and 

sm ill expenses - - - - 10 0 

VV. I’llutage olll> e fur hooking l])C vewsel - -20 


N. B. All vesKclg leaving Antwerp must bo provided with a .surveyor’s certificate that they arc sea¬ 
worthy. When in ballast, this certificate costs from G fr. to 1,3 fr. .50 cent. ; when loaded, from 10 fr. 
to .30 fr., according to the burden, of the vessel, besides 11 fr. 40 cent, for certificate of tribunal. Tho 
cooking-house duties depend on the size of the vessel, and must be paid whetiier the house be used 
or not. 


Shipping — In 1839 there entered the port of Antwerp 1182 ships of the burden of 202,0.38 tons, w lioroof 
337 ships were from England, 231 from itussia, 109 from France, 44 from the United .Slates, Are. In |83H 
there belonged to Antwerp G1 vessuls (of widcli 2 wero steamers) of the burden of 9,.5.57 tons. From 
4,000 to .5,000 passengers arrive annuuily at tho city by the steum-packetb from England. W"e subjoin a 
Statement of tho Imports, &c. (See Table, next page.) 

Condttions under which Goods are sold. — On goods generally 2 per cent. Is allowed for payment In 20 
days, and 1* per cent, on credit of 6 weeks or 2months. On cotton.s, at 20 days’ credit, .3 per cent, are 
allowed, and 4 per cent, on a credit of 2 or 3 muiitlis. On a.slies, hides, and sugar, 3 per cent, for 'xO 
days, and 4 pt’f eent. for three months’ credit. 

For further information as to the trade, Arc. of Antwerp, see Heuschling, SlaUstique Gineraie de la 
Belgique i Maegregor's Commercial TariUk, art. Bklgiusi : tlio lievue Comtnerciale ct MaUUme 
d .inters, 8ic. 
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Ninc-tcnlhs of the commerce of Rcl;?ium carried on by scd centres in Antwerp. 
'ri>c great articles of export are corn, especially wheat; flax; cattle, sheep, and pigs; 
cast and wrought iron; muskets, fowling-pieces, and small arms; woollen fabric.s, 
linen ditto; clover and other seeds; coal, butter, books, Sec. The total value of the 
exports of articles of the growth and manufacture of Belgium amounted, in 1850, 
to ‘2(13,0)47,000 fr. Of these the exports to France (principally by land) amounted to 
74,480,000; those to the U. Kingdom to 41,943,000 ; the other great importers of 
Belgian produce being the German Customs Union, the Netherlands, and tlie U. 
States. 

The great articles of import are raw cotton, sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro¬ 
ducts ; indigo and all sorts of dyewoods, spices, wine, rice, ashe.s, fish, oils, &c. VVe 
subjoin 

All Account of the Number and Tonnigeof Vessels entered at An'werp, and at each of the Uul(^'ian 
Ports, in ISlfi, IHI7, 1818, and 184'J. 
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APl’LKS, the fruit of the Pyrus Mains, or apple tree. It is very extensively culii- 
vated in most temperate* climates. An immense variety and quantity of excellent apples 
are raised in England, partly for the tabic, and paitly for manufacturing into cider. 
'J'hose employed for the latter purpose are comparatively harsh and austere. 'I'he 
principal cider counties are Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Worcester, Somerset, and 
Devon. Mr. IMar.shall estimated the produce of the first four at 30,000 hlids. a year, 
of which Worcester is sujiposed to supjJy 10,0(X); but it is now probably much greater. 
Half a hogshead of eider may be expeeti d, in ordinarily favourable seasons, from caeh 
tree in an orehard in full hearing, 'i'he number of tree.s on an acre varies from 10 to 
40, .so tliat the (juantity of cider must vary in the same proportion, that is, from 5 to 
20 hhds. The produce is, however, very fluctuating; and a good crop seldom occurs 
above once in three years. — ( London's Envyc. of Ayricultnrc, ) 

Besides the immense consumption of native apples, wo import, for the table, large 
supplies of I'reiich and other foreign apples. Owing, however, to the duty previously 
to 1842 having been an ad tudorem one of .7 per cent., we are unable to specify the (juan- 
tlties i:ni)orted. 'J'hcy must, liowevcr, have been very considerable, as their declared value 
amounted, in 1841, to 41,197/. 4 j. lOd. In 1812, the duty was fixed at 6tl. per bushel 
on raw, and 2s. per do. on dried apjiles. At an average of 1850 ami 1851, the entries 
for consumption amounted to 44‘2,950 bushels. The duties were reduced in the course 
of the present year (1853), to Sd. per bushel ou raw, and Is. per do. on dried apples. 
(See Tariff.) — 'Hie ajiples protluced in the vicinity of New York are universally ad¬ 
mitted to be the finest of any; but unless selected and packed with care, they are very 
apt to sjioil before reaching England. 'Fhe expoits of apples from the United States 
during the year ended the 30th of June, 1852, amounted to 18,411 barrels, valued at 
43,035 dollars. Of tliese, 1808 barrels were .shipped for the United Kingdom.— 
{Papers laid before Cuvyvess, 1st Jan. 1853.) 

APPREN'I'ICE, a person of either sex, bound by indenture to seive some par¬ 
ticular individual, or company of individuals, for a specified time, in order to be in¬ 
structed in some art, science, mystery, or trade. 

According to the common law of England, every one has n right to employ himself 
at pleasure in every lawful trade. But this sound principle was almost entiiely sub¬ 
verted by a statute passed in the fifth year of the reign of Queen Elizubetb, commonly 
called the Statute of Apprenticeship. It enacted that no person should, for the future, 
cxerci.se any trade, craft, or mystery, at that time exercised in England and Wales, 
unless he had previously served to it an apprenticeship of seien years at least; so that 
what bad before been a bye-law of a few corporations, became the general and statute 
law of the kingdom. Luckily, however, the courts of law were always singularly dis¬ 
inclined to give effect to the provisions of this statute ; and the rules which they esta¬ 
blished for its interpretation served materially to mitigate its injurious operation. But 
though its impolicy had been long apparent, it was continued till 1814, when it was 
repealed by the 54 Geo. 3. c. 96. Tliis act did not interfere with any of the existing 
rights, privileges, or bye-laws of the different corporations; hut wherever these do not 
interpose, the formation of apprenticeships, and their duration, is left to be adjusted by 
the parties themselves. 
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Merchant ships of* 80 tons and upwards were formerly obliged to carry a cer¬ 
tain number of apprentices in proportion to their tonnage (7 & 8 Viet. cap. 112.) 
Hut this obligation was suppiessed in 18d9, by tlie 12 & 13 Viet. cap. 29. Atwl as 
the obligation to have a certain proportion of the crew British subjects has also been 
put an end to (IG & 17 Viet. cap. 131. § 31.), the manning of ships is now quite free, 

AQUA FORTIS. See Acid (M/nc). 

AQUAMARINE. See Bkryl. 

AQUA VITiE (Ger. Aquavit; Er. Knudevie; \i. Acqua vitv.; Sp. A(/ua de vid<i; 
Rus. JVbdka; Lat. Aqua rt'hc), a name familiarly applied to all native distilled spirits; 
e<|uivalent to the eau de vie, or brandy, of the French, the whisky of the Scotch and 
Irish, the geneva of the Dutch, &c. In this way it is used in the excise laws relating 
to the distilleries. 

ARANGOES, a species of beads made of rough carnelian. They are of various 
forms, as barrel, bell, round, &c., and all drilled. The barrel-shaped kind, cut from the 
best stones, are from two to three inches long, and should be chosen as clear as possible, 
whether red or white, having a good polish, and free from Haws, The bell-shaped are 
from one to two inches long, being in all respects inferior. Considerable quantities were 
formerly imported from Bombay, for re-exportation to Africa; but since the abolition 
of the slave trade, the imports and exports of Arangoes are comparatively trilling. •— 
( Milhurns Orient. Com .) 

ARCIIANGEL, the principal commcrci.al city of the north of Russia, in lat. G l'^ 
32'8" N., long. “^0'^33' E., on the right bank of the Dwina, about 35 Eiiglish miles 
above where it falls into the White Sea. Pop. 2*1,500. The harbour is at the 
island of Solicnbole, about a mile from the town. The bar at the mouth of the 
Dwina luis from 13 to Mj feet water; so that ships drawing more than this depth must 
be partially loaded outside the bar from lighters. Hie Dwina being a navigable river, 
traversing a great extent of country, and connected by canals wdth the Wolga on the 
one hand, and the Neva on the other. Archangel is a considerable entrepOt. It was 
discovered in 1554, by the famous Richard Chancellor, the companion of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby in his voyage of discovery; and from that period, dowm to the foundation 
of Petersburg, was the only port in the Russian empire accessible to foreigners. Though 
it has lost its ancient importance, it still enjoys a pretty extensive comnmree. 'i’he 
principal articles of export are grain, tallow, flax, hemp, timber, linseed, iron, pota.sh, 
mats, tar, kc. Deals from Archangel, and Onega in the vicinity of Archangel, arc 
considered superior to those from the Baltic. Hemp not so good as at Riga, but ])ro- 
portionally cheaper. Tallow is also inferior. Iron same as at Petersburg, soinetimcs 
cheaper and sometimes dearer. Tlie quality of the wheat exported from Archangel is 
about equal to that from Petersburg. 'Hie imports, which are not very extensive, eon 
sist principally of sugar, coffee, spices, salt, woollens, hardware, &c. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the variou.s Articles exported from Arcliangel in 1847, speci¬ 
fy ihk the Quantities of each sent to the difTcrent (’ountues to wliich they were exported, with tho 
total Value of the Exports to such Countries, and tlie aggreg.ito Value of the Expoi t.s: — 


Arlick's exported. 

Great 

Britain. 

Holland. 

Hanseatic 

Towns. 

Franco. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Norway. 

America. 

Toial 

Exports. 

\"alue of 
Exports. 

Linseed 

qrs. 

iD.m 

l'J,757 

. 


2,005 

. .. - 



4n,S9fi 

£ 

70,108 

Oats . 




1.7fi8 




68 


.3119,8.") 2 

281,772 

Hye 

W^eat - 


‘Zfi,679 

141,955 

49.9*2.8 


11,105 

2,10s 

2,801 


238,070 

331,6(16 



• 

• 





44,526 

9(t,6IO 

Uarley • 


9,lbT 

10,218 

• 






19,381 

23,5.3.5 

Flax 


4,1.18 


2,10.5 




98 

6,311 

2.59,672 


6,00'i 



1.130 

31 




6,163 

174,718 



KH) 

88 


72 



3 


263 

8,700 

I'rain Od 

— 

.12 

fill 






732 

19,592 

CniulloH - 


212 


151 




Ifi 


.382 

902 



272 








272 

.514 

(’ord.ico 








85 

9 

94 

2,808 

Iron 


2.0 







25 

50 

CV4 

Iliirse Manes 


1f.fi 








106 

418 

Bristles - 


ir.7 




25 




192 

.3,02,5 

Uriu 

tons. 

48 


. 




372 


420 

5,291 

Rve Flour 


374 






2,990 


3,364 

21,193 

■Wheaien Flour 

baffS 

fit) 

400 

: . 





460 

6t.4 

Salt Beef 
'I’ar 

barrels 

l,fi21 


m m 




2 


1,6*23 

4,869 


82,1.12 

«,fi7l 

288 


.500 

10 

30 

200 

88,831 

57,7.51 

Pitch - 


.1,S17 

3.437 

1,748 

1,'>0() 

1,300 

530 



11,532 

7,208 1 

Mats 

pieces 

62U,.13l) 

96,110 

38,8'.7 

4,515 

C,735 

415 

13,500 

681,351 

23,847 

Calf skins 



29,612 






29,512 

7,.378 

Deals - 

dozens 

’4C..II.O 

459 

4,970 

’ 

27 

* * 


51,771 

.31,063 

1 Total Valne of Exports £ 


«5C,5'26 

98,724 

121,540 

26,038 

.3,392 

30,210 

5,124 

■ 

1,410,880 


The total value of the exports from, Archanftel, in 1841, wn.s 2,873,733 silver rubles, and that of the 
imports, in the same year, only 2.')8,589 do. The value of the flax exported, in 1841, was estimated at 
851,803 silver rubles, and that of the linseed at 758,1(>3 do. (Russian Official Returns.) 
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Tho tiadnof Archangpl lias latterly been dcrliniiig. It is much influenml by the demand from tbe 
mnio soiithcily parts of Kurope, and espi'cially from Kngland, for corn. VVlicn a brisk demand is antici¬ 
pated, oats are brought in large nuantitics from the interior, sometimes even from a distain e of 
miles, in covered barks capable of holding several hundred quaiters. Hut as there are few extensive 
mercantile establishments here, the supplies are scanty, except wlien a large dmnand is expected for 
fioine tune previously to the season for bringing them down. —(Oddy's European Commerce, and jmvatc 
tfijof })iatn>n.) 

Monies, Weiahis, and Measures, same as at Petersburg; which sec. 

AUGOli, A RG A L, OK TAIITA II (Gcr. JVcznstein ; Du. Wyyistem ; Fr. T<irtre ; 
It. Sp. and Port. Tartaro ; Riis. JVinnui kamen ; Lat. Tartarus'), a hard crust formed on 
the sides of the vessels in which wine has been kept; it is red or white according to 
tlie colour of the wine, and is otherwise impure. On being purified, it is termed cream 
or crystals of tartar. It consists principally of bitartrate of potash. White argol is 
jireferahle to red, as containing less drossy or earthy matter. Tlie marks of good argol 
of either kind are, its being thick, brittle, hard, brilliant, and little earthy. Tliat brought 
fiom Rologna is reckoned the best, and fetches the highest price. Argol is of con¬ 
siderable use among dyers, as serving to dispose the stuffs to take their colours the 
better, ihire argol, or cream of tartar, is extensively used in medicine. It has an 
acitl and rather unpleasant taste. It is very brittle, and easily reduced to powder : 
specific gravity 1-95. 

'1 be duty on argol, afCxl. per cwt , w.is repealed in 184>. In 1852 the Imports and exports of argol 
nmooiiti-d res|i 0 (‘ti vely to and 3.5.1.') cwt. Tbe price of argol in London, ni .September, 18.'’3, varied, 

bologna, Iroin to t'l'iv. per cwt., Legliorn, 4(1^. to .5Gs. per ditto, Naples, Sicily, Ac., 33s. to S'Js. 

A R I STO LOC H 1A ( Fr. Serpentaire ; Ger. Schlangcnwurzel; It. Serpc?itaria ; Lat. 
Arisfttloc/ila serpentaria^, the dried root of Virginia .snake-root, or liirthwort : it is small, 
light, and bushy, consisting of a nuiuher of fibres matted together, sprung from one 
common head, of a broumish colour on the outside, and pale or yellow within. It has 
an aromatic smell something like that of valerian, but more agreeable ; and a warm, 
bitterish, pungent taste, very much resembling camphor.— {ICncy, Metrop.) 

A RAI S. See Firf-Aums. 

ARRACK, OK RACK (Fr. Arac ; Ger. Arrack, Rack; Du, Arak, Rak ; It, Araco; 
Sp. Aiak ; Port. Araco; lius. Arak), a spirituous liquor manufactured at different places 
in tlic* Kast. 

Arrack is a term applied In most parts of India, and the Indian islands, to designate 
every sort of spirituous liquor; a circumstance which accounts for the discrepancy in 
the statements as to the materials used in making it, and the mode of its manufacture. 
The atr.'ick of Goa and Batavia is in high estimation ; that of Colurnho or Ceylon lui.s 
been said to be inferior to the former; but this is doubtful. Goa and Co^umbo arrack 
is inv.'irlahly m.sde from the vegetable juice, toddy, which flows by incision from the 
cocoa-nut tree ( Kocos nucifera). After the juice is fermented, it is distilled and rectified. 
It iisii.illy yields about an eighth part of pure spirit. liat.avia or Java arrack is obtained 
by distillation from mol,asses and rice, with only a small admixture of toddy. When 
well prepared, arrack is clear and tran.sparent; generally, however, it is slightly straw- 
coloured. Its flavour is peculiar; hut it differs considerably, no doubt in conseijuenec 
of the various articles of which it is prepared, and the unequal care taken in its manu¬ 
facture. Ja England, arrack is sehlom used except to give flavour to punch ; formerly 
the imports were quite inconsiderable ; but they have recently been a good deal greater, 
though, as they are mixed up in the official returns with rum from India, it is impos¬ 
sible to state tlielr exact amount. The duty on rack from a British possession is 8.v. ‘2d. 
a gallon, and on that from a foreign country 15s. per gallon. In the East its con¬ 
sumption is immense. It is issued to the soldiers in India as part of the established 
rations; and it is siijiplied, instead of lum, to the seamen of the royal navy employed 
in the Indian seas. It is one of the principal products of Ceylon. Its prime cost in 
tliat island varies from ?>d. to lOr/. a gallon; and large (juantities are exported to India 
and elsewhere. It is sold in Ceylon by the logger of 150, and in Java by the logger of 
loo gallons. In 1811 the exports from the latter amounted to *1,072 loggers, or 747,520 
gallons, valued at 280,913 florins. Batavia arrack sold in bond in London in September, 
1853, at from Is. Gd, to 25. per gallon. 

I'ariah-anack is a phr.ase used to designafo a spirit distilled in the peninsula of India, which is said 
to he Olton rendered unwholesome by an admixture oigarifia {Cannabis sativa), and a species o{Datura, 
in the view of increasing lt.s intoxicating power. But it is not clear whether the term pariah-arraek 
be meant to imply that it is an inferior spirit, or an adulterated compound. This liquor is sometimes 
distilled from coeoa-iiiit toddy, and sometimes from a mixture of Jaggery, ^^’atc^, and the barks of 
various trees. —(See MUbtDn's Otient. Coin.; and Mr, Maiskall's valuable on the Cocoa Nut 

r;cc,p.l8.) 

ARROW-ROOT, the pith or starch of the root Marania arundinacea. It lias re¬ 
ceived its common name from its being supposed to be an antidote to the poisoned 
ai row s of the Indians. The powder is prepared from roots of a year old. It is reckoned 
a very wholesome nutritious fo^lt: it is often adulterated, when in the shops, with the 
fcliirch or flour of potatoes. It is a native of South America ; but has been long intro- 
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rliiced into the West Indies, where it forms a pretty important article of cultivation. 
An excellent kind of arrow-root, if it may he so called, is now prepared in India from 
tlie root of the O/rcMma angmtifolia. The plant is abundant on the Malabar coast, 
wliere the powder is made in such quantities as to be a considerable object of trade. 
Some of it has been brought to England. The ^faranta nrundinacea has been carried 
from the West Judies to Ceylon, where it thrives extremely well, and where arrow-root 
of the ftnest quality has been manufictured fiom it.— {Ainslk's Mat. Indica.} 

In 18'’)2, 18,07-1 cwt. arrow-root were retained for consumption. Tlie duties ofOd. and 2s C<f. a cwt. on 
roloiual and foreign arrow-root were reduced in 1863 to 4Jd. a cwt. The price varies from 3d. or 4d. to 
Is. 2 d. per lb. 

ARSENIC (Ger. Arsenih ; Fr. Arsenic; It. and Sp. Arsenica ; Rus. Muschjnh ; 
I.«at. Arsenicum'). This metal has a bluish white colour not unlike that of steel, and a 
good deal of brilliancy. It has no sensible smell while cold, but when heated it emits 
a strong odour of garlic, which is very characteristic. It is the softest of all the metallic 
bodies, and so brittle that it may easily l)e reduced to a very fine powder by trituration 
in a mortar. Its specific gravity is 5*76. —( Thomson's Chemisfnj. ) 

Metallic arsenic Is not used In the art'^, and Is not, therefore, extracted from the ore, except for the 
purposes of oxporiincTit or curiosity. The arsenic of commerce is thn white oxide, or arseniutts aad of 
chemists. It is a white, brittle, compact substance, of a glassy appearance ; is inodorous ; lias an aerid 
taste, leaving on the tongue a sweetish Impression ; and is highly corrosive. In its metallic state arsenic 
exerts no action on the animal system ; but when oxidised, it is a most virulent poison. The arsenic of 
the shops is sometimes adulterated with white sand, chalk, or gypsum : the fraud may be defecled by 
heating a small portion of the suspected powder ; when the arsenic is dissipated, leaving the impurities, 
|f there be any, behind. Though the most violent of all the mineral poisons, the white oxide of arsetiie, 
or the arsenic of the shops, Is yet, when judiciously administered, a medicine of groat olhcacy. It is also 
used for various purposes in the arts. It is prhicipally imported from Saxony and Bohemia.— {Thomsun's 
Chemistry ; A. T. 7'hotnson's Dispensatory.) 

ASAFfETIDA (Gcr. TenfAsdrech ; Du. Duivelsdrech ; Fr. Assn-fetida ; Sp. Asa- 
fetida j L,at. asa-feetida ; Per. Ungoozeh), a gum resin, consisting of the inspissated 
juice of a large umbelliferous plant, the Ferula asnfoetidn. It is produced in the 
Boiithorn provinces of Persia, and in the territory of Sinde, or country lying at the 
inouth of the Indus. 

It is exported from the Persian gulf to Bombay md Calcutta, whence it is sent to Europe. It has a 
nauseous, somewh.at bitter, biting taste, and an exeesslveiy strong, ftctltl, alliaecous smell : the newer It 
is, it possesses its smell and other peculiar properties in the greater perfection. It is imported, paeked in 
irregular ina.sses, hi mats, cask.s, and cases; the last being, in general, the best. It should be chosen clean, 
fresh, strong-scented, of a palo reddish colour, variegated uitli a number of Hue, white tears: when 
broken, It should somewhat re.somble marble in apnearanee ; and, after being exposed to the air, should 
turn of a violet red colour. That which Is soft, black, and foul, should be rejected. 'I’lie packages 
should be earefiilly examined, and ought to be tight, to prevent the smell from injuring any other article. 
Noithitr the imports nor the quantities cleared for eonsumfitlon are eonshlerable, though the latter aie 
probably greater than might nave been expeelod, amounting to about 9,000 lbs. a year. 'I'lic duty is 1 v. 
a cwt. In this country, it is used only in the materia inedica. In France, it is used botli in tli.it vv.iy, 
and, to some extent, also as a eondiinent. It is woith, in bond, in the London market, Irom 25.v. to -O/. 
per cwt. — Orient, Com.; Dari. Papers ; jn mate information.) 

ASH (COMMON), the Fraxlnus excelsior of botanists, a forest tree of whicii there 
are many varieties. It is ahundaut in England, and is of the greatest utility. 

The ash is very rapid growth ; .and, unlike most other trees, if.s value is r.ither increased than di- 
niinished by this circumstance. Like tlie ehe.stiuit, the wood of young trees is most esteemed. It grows 
on a great variety of soils, but is best where the growth has been most vigorous. It is inferior to tlie oak 
in stiffness, and is more easily split; but in toughness and ela.stirity It is far .superior to tlie oak, or to .uiy 
other species of timber. Hence its universal employment in all tho.se jiarts of machinery which liave to 
sustiiin siuldeii shocks, such as the cireumfen*nce, teeth, and spokes of wheel.s, sliip-bloeks, Ac., and in 
the manufacture of agricultural implements ; in the latter. Indeed, it is almost exclusively made use of. 
The want of prolonged duraliilitv is its gre.itest defect; and it is too flexible to be employed in Imildmg. 
The wood of old trce.s is ofad.ark brown colour, sometimes beautifully figured ; the wood of young trees 
is browni.sh white, with a shade of green*. Tlie texture is alternately compact and porous: where tiio 
growth has been vigorous, the comp.iet p.art of the several layers bears a greater proportion to the .spongy, 
and the timber is cotnjiaratively tough, elastic, and durable. It has neither taste nor smell; ami, when 
young, is difficult to work. The mountain ash (Pt/rus ancuparia) is quite a different tree from the eom- 

inon ash, and its timber is far less valuable- {'tredgolii’s Principles of Carpentry ; Timber Trees and 

Fruits, in Lib. of Entertaining Knowledge, ^c.) 

ASHES (Fr. Vedasse ; Ger. Waidasqhe ; Du. Weedns ; Da. VcedasJte ; It. Feed a 
hrucinta; Alumhre de hez ; Rus. Weidasch; Eat. Cmere« ui/ec<or»), the residuum, or 
earthy part, of any substance after it has been burnt. In commerce, the term is applied 
to the ashes of vegetable substjinces; from which arc extracted the alkaline salts called 
potash, pearlash, barilla, kelp, &c.; which see. 

ASPHAETUM. See Bitumen. 

ASSETS, in commerce, a term used to designate the stock in trade, and the entire 
property of all sorts, belonging to a merchant or to a trading association. It is also 
applied to goods or property placed, for the discharge of some particular trust or obli¬ 
gation, in the hands of executors, assignec.s, &c. 

ASSIENTO, a Spanish word signifying a contract. In commercial history, it mean.s 
the contract or agreement by which the Spanish govci^Knent ceded first to a company 
of French, and afterwards (by the treaty of Utrecht) to a company of English merchants, 
the riglit to import, under certain conditions, a specified number of slaves into the 
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Spanish colonies,—(Fov full particulars with respect to tWs contract see Mr. Bandliicrs 
valuable work on the Slave Trade.) 

ASSIGNEE, ii person appointed by competent autliority to do, act,or transact some 
business, or exercise some particular privilege or power, for or on account of somo 
speclded individual or individuals. « 

Assignees may be created by deed, or by law: by deed, where the Icssed of a term 
assigns the same to another; by law, where the law makes an assignee, without any 
appointment of the person entitled, as an executor is assignee in law to the testator, and 
an administrator to an intestate. The term is most commonly applied to the official 
assignees appointed to manage bankrupt estates. — (See Bankuupt.) 

ASSIZE. See UuEAft. 

ASSURANCE. See Insurance. 

AUCTION, a public sale of goods to the highest bidder. Auctions are generally 
notified by advertisement, and arc held in some open place. The biddings may be made 
either by parties present, or by the auctioneer under authority given to him; the sale 
is usually terminated by the fall of a hammer. 

The duties on property sold by auction were repeated in the course of the present 
year, (184.'>). We observed upon them in our Treatise on Taxation, ns follows : 

“ The auction duties, which were first imposed in 1777, consist of duties proportioned 
to its value, charged on certain descriptions of property when sold by auction. They 
amount to 7t/. per pound sterling on the value of estates, houses, annuities, shares in 
j)ublic companies,shnis,funds, and some other articles; and to Is. ])cr pound on the value 
of household furniture, books, horses, carriages, and all other goods and chattels. The 
exemptions arc, however, very numerous, comprising various descriptions of movable 
])roperty, with all sorts of property sold by order of the Courts of Chancery and 
Exchequer, or for behoof of creditors, or under distress for rent, See, These duties 
M'cro strongly, and, we think, justly objected to by the CommissionersofExci.se Inquiry. 
As it is admitted on all hands that the exposure of property to sale by auction aHords 
tlic renrlicst means of ascertaining its value, it seems unreasonable, by imposing duties 
on auctions, to prevent resort being hud to them in the disposal of property. Certainly, 
however, the duties materially lessen the number of auctions; and very many, perhaps 
we might say the greater number, of the estates put up to auction, are merely exposed 
ill the view of ascertaining their value; being, to avoid, the duty bought in by the 
exposers, and then sold by private bargain. But it is not easy to soo why, if a duty is 
to be laid on the transfer of fixed property, it should not be made to press equally oa 
it whntf'vor be the mode of its transfer, or why it should be made to fall heaviest on 
what lias been transferred by auction. We, therefore, are inclined to approve of tlic 
.suggestion made to tlie Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, and sanctioned by them, 
for commuting the duties on the'sale of estates and other fixed property by auction for 
a small ad valorem duty upon all transfers of such property conveyed by deed or 
written instrument, without regard to the mode in which the transfer has been brought 
s'.hout. And were such commutation effected, the duty on .sales of other property 
might be advantageously reliiujiiislied; for, while it is of no great importance to the 
revenue, it presses, from the number of exemptions, severely and unjustly on certain 
individuals.”—(p. 240.) 

'Fhe commutation suggested above was not, however, adopted, the duty being' 
uuconflitionally repealed by the act 8 Viet. c. 15. 

AUCTIONEER, a person who conducts sales by auction. It is his duty to state 
the conditions of sale, to declare the respective biddings, and to terminate the sale by 
hnovking down the thing sold to*the highest bidder. An auctioneer is held to be law* 
fully authori.so<l by the purchaser to sign a contract for him, whether it be for lands or 
go<)<l8. And Jii.s writing down the name of the highest bidder in his book is sufficient 
to bind any other person for whom the highest bidder purchased, even though such 
person be present, provided he do not object before entry. The Iblloyring provisions 
with respect to auctioneers are embodied in the 8 Viet c. 15. 

Kvery auctioneer must take out a licence (renewable annually on the 6th of July), for which he is to 
be cliargcd 9Z. 5st 

'J'hft statute then goes on to enact; 

Auction Licence not necessary in cn-iain Cases. ~r It shall not be njBceuary for ally person selling any 
goods ur chnttcds by .auction in .my of the cases hereln-ailrr mentioned to toko out the licence by this act 
i cqiUrcd, vi*. any person selling any goods or chattels.by auction under a distress for nonpayment of rent 
or tltlies to less uinount than 20Z. ; or under authority of the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 48., “ For the Recovery tit 
Small Debts in Scotland;” or upder authority o( the act C&7 Will. 4. c.76., iptitnlcd ” An Act to 
extend tlie Jurisdiction and regulate th<» Proceed1n||s of the Civil IJlli Courts In Trelaij<l,” and the act 
7 Will. 4. & 1 Viet. c. 43., intituled ” An Act to amend the Laws for the Recovery of Small Debts by 
Civil Bdl in Ireland;” or under authority of the acjt.7 Will.4, & 1 Viet, c.41., Ilatltuled ‘‘AlJt Act for 
the more oiTectual Recovery or Small Diibts In th* SherllT Courts, and for regulating (ho RsUb14hment 
of Circuit Courts for th« Trial of Small Debt Causes by the Sheriffs In Scotlandor’ under attttoi*itv 
of any other act or acts of parliament now in force Jo which the like exemption as by ttia aet sj^ified iiC 
given to proper otiicer of court executing tho process of such court to soli the effects seised by him 
oy auction; without taking out or having'iuiy licence at an auctioneer, provid^ the sum for Whltm tticls 
process is enforced is under 6. 
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G Gi' 0 . 4. e. ftl . S. 8. repeaUdt and 1 T.xcise Licence to be snffleieM. m*So much of the act G Geo. 4. c: 81. 
as enacts “ that every person exercising or carrying on the trade or business of an auctioneer, or Jetithg 
any goods or chattels, lands, tenements, or hereditaments by auction, shall, ovCr and above aiij^fteencc 
to him or her granted as an auctioneer, take out such licence as Is required by law to deal In or retail, or 
to vend, trade in, or sell, any goods or commodities, for the dealing In or retailing or vending, trading id 
or selling of which an excise licence is specially required, before he or she shall m permitted or auuio- 
rized to sell such goods or commodities by auctloli; and if any such person shall sell ahy such goods of 
commodities as aforesaid by auction without having taken out such licence as aforesaid for that purpose, 
he or she shall be subject and liable to the penalty in that behalf Imposed upon persons dealing in or 
retailing, vending, trading, or selling any such go^s or eomhiodities without licence, notwithstanding 
any licence to him or l»er before granteti as aforesaid for the purpose of exercising or carrying on the 
trtide or business of an auctioneer, or selling any goods or chattels, lands, tenements, or heceditamenfs 
by auction, any thing herein contained to the contrary notwithstanding,” tt)gether with the proviso 
thereto attached, and so much of any other act or nets of parliameht by Kmich it Is required that a sepa¬ 
rate and distinct ioeuce shall he taken out by any auctioneer selling by auction gold or silver plate or 
patent medicines, or any other articles, are hereby repealed ; and any auctioneer having at the time in 
force a lidenco on which the duty Under the provisions of tlds act has been paid may sell by auction any 
such pr6|)erty, goods, or commodities, without taking out any other licence in such respect, any other 
act or acts to the contrary titoreof notwithstanding-§ G. 

Clause 7. orders that every auctioneer, before lie shall commence any sale, shall suspend or affix a 
ticket or board containing his full Christian name and surname and place of residence In large letters to 
some conspicuous p.irt of the room or place wliero the auction is held, under a penalty of 20/. 

Clause H. enacts tli.it every person acting as auctioneer shall produce his licence, or make a deposit of 
JO/., on pain of 1 month’s imprisonment, on tho demand at the time of any sale by auction of any officer 
of excise, customs, or stamps and taxes. 

An auctioneer who declines to disclose the name of his principal at the time of sale 
makes himself responsible. But if he disclose the name of his principal, he ceases to be 
responsible, either for the soundness of or title to the thing sold, unless he have expressly 
warranted it on his own. responsibility. 

If an auctioneer pay over the produce of a s.ale to his employer, after receiving notice 
that the gowls were not the property of .such employer, the real owner of the goods 
may recover the amount from the auctioneer. 

It has long been a common practice at certain auctions (called for that reason mock 
auctions) to employ pnfferst or mock bidders, to raise the value of tho articlc.s sold by 
their apparent competition, and many questions have grown out of it. It was long 
ago decided, that if the owner of an estate put up to .sale by auction employ puffers to 
bid for him, it is a fraud Cn the real bidder, and the highest bidder cannot be compelled 
to complete his contract. — (6 2\ Rep. p. 642.) But it would seem as if the mere 
employment of puffers under any circumstances were now held to he illegal. “ 'J'ho 
inclination of the courts at the present time is, that a sale by auction should be con¬ 
ducted in the most open and public manner possible ; that tliere should be no reserve 
on tho part of the .seller, and no collusion on the part of tho buyers. Puffing is illegal, 
according to a late case, even though there be only one puffer; and it was then decided 
that the recognised jiractice at auctions, of employing such persons to bid upon the .sale 
of horses, could not be sustained.*’— (^Woolryck on Commercial Lawy p. 262.) 

A party bidding at an auction may retract his offer at any time before the hammer is 
down. Another clearly established principle is, that verbal declarations by an auc¬ 
tioneer are not to be suffered to control the printed conditions of sale; and the.se, when 
pasted up under the box of the auctioneer, are held to be sufficiently notified to pur- 
• chasers. 

Auctioneers, like all other agents, should carefully observe their instructions. Should 
those who employ them sustain any damage through their carelessness or inattention, 
fhey will be responsible. They must also answer for the consequences, if they .sell the 
property intrusted to their care for less than the price set upon it by the owners, or in 
a way contrary to order. 

An auctioneer who ha.s duly paid the licence duty is not liable, in the city of London, to 
the penalties for acting as a broker without being admitted agreeably to the 6 Anne, c. 16. 

The establishment of mock auctions is a common practice among swindlers in 
London. Persons are frequently placed at the doors of such auctions, denominated 
harkersy to invite strangers to come in; and puffers are in wait to hid up the article 
much beyond its value. A stranger making an offer at such an auction is almost sure 
to have the article knocked down to him. Plated goods are often disposed of at these 
auctions; but it is almost needless to add, that they are of very inferior quality. At¬ 
tempts have sometimes been made to suppress mock auctions, but hitherto without 
much success. (For an account of the produce of the late duties on auctions, see 
head oi*next page.) 

AVERAGE, a term u.sed in commerce and navigation to signify a contribution 
made by the individuals, when they happen to be more than one, to whom a ship, or 
the goods on .board ib belong, or by whom it or they are insured; in order 0at no 
particular individual or individuals amongst them, who may have been forced^lo make 
a sacrifice for the preservation of the ship or cargo, or both, should lose more, than 
others. “ Thus,” says Mr Serjeant Marshall, *• where the goods of a particular mer¬ 
chant are thrown overboard in a storm to save the ship from sinking; or where the 
masts, cables, anchors, or other furniture of the ship, are cut away or destroyed for the 
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Accouut of the Produce of the Avw.tlon Duties ia each of the 8 Yeair* euding the 5th,o( J«»U8ir|r> 1848, 
dl^tingulahing it»e Amount paid under separate Heads. ' 



1 Amount of Auction UuUet on tbe Sals of 

T.t.1 Fnidiu.. 1 

EatatM, Huuac*, 
Annul tlfM, 

bird's;: 

Household Furni¬ 
ture, lloTaes, 
CalT)ageS|andall 
other dooda 
•nd CbatteiR. 

Sheep's 

Wo3. 

Foreien 
Prpduce (First 
Sate thei^.J 

. k . 

Scoilniid - . - 

Ireland . ■ a 

War enilpfl flth of January,'1841 

L. a. d. 
1«7,443 is 10 
fi,830 4 S 
S.&85 4 to 

L. a. d. 
156,189 13 01 
14,024 3 ll 
10,791 14 ^ 

1. a. d. 
«1 8 61 

8 4 74 

0 6 Sf 

/<. r. d. 
2,965 14 94 
201 4 9i 

t. a. a. 
286,680 0 84 

20,060 16 tI 

13,317 6 84 

1.5«,859 1 10 

181,003 10 

23 19 64 1 3,169 19 6f 

320,068 11 6J 

Ivn^Uind . - _ 

StolUincl ... 
Ireland . . - 

Year ended /ith of .Tannary, 1842 

121,080 8 4 

»,8V7 IS 11 
3,016 18 

1 155,956 1 74 

1 14,904 19 71 

1 1U,31S 8 Oj 

19 13 3 

3 i u 

2,792 11 6 

137 10 6J 

~27»,848 14~ 8* 
80,883 4 54 
13,335 a 5| 

129,934 18 11 

1 181,179 9 3! 

22 15 44 

8,930 2 Oi 

314,067 5 7J 

KfiKland ... 
Si'oilatid ... 
Ireland ... 

Year enderl 5lh of January, 1845 

101/>36 13 9 
5,067 6 10 

6,727 1 0 li 

155,8.30 18 6 
14,697 2 6i 
10,124 9 5 

17 10 0 

J 19 7| 

0 5 5 

2,866 16 2# 

74 18 3 } 

11 1 3 

260,259 16 111 
19,841 0 31 
10,863 0 24 

i 113,331 9 8J 

180,661 8 

10 15 6| 

2,951 9 9 

296,964 3 54 


preservation of the whole; or money or goods are given as a composition to pirates to 
save the rest; or an expense is incurred in reclaiming the ship, or defending a suit in a 
ftjreign court of admiralty, and obtaining her disch.arge from an unjust capture or de¬ 
tention; in these and Hie like cases, where any sacrifice is deliberately and voluntarily 
made, or any expense fairly and fide incurred, to prevent a total loss, such sacrifice 
or expense is the proper subject of a general contribution, and ought to bo rateably 
borne by the owners of the ship, freight, and cargo, so that the loss may fall equally ou 
all, according to the equitable maxim of the civil law — no one ought to be enriched by 
another’s loss : Nemo dehet locuptetari aliena jactvra.^* 

Upon this fair principle is founded the doctrine of average contributions ; regulations 
with respect to wiiich having been embodied in the Rliodian law, were thence adopted 
into the Roman law ; and form a prominent part of all modern systems of maritime 
jurisprudence. The rule of tlie Rhodian law is, that “if, for the sake of lightening a 
ship in danger at sea, goods be thrown overboard, the loss incurred for the sake of all, 
shall be made good by a general contribution.” — lib. 14. tit. 2. § 1. ; Schomherg on 

the Maritime Laws of lihodes, p. GO.) 

Formerly il was a commoii practice to ransom British ships when captured by an • 
enemy, the ransom being made good by a general average. But this practice having 
been deemed disadvantageous, it was abolished by statute 22 Geo. 3. c. 25., which 
declares, “ Tliat all contracts and .agreements which .shall be entered into, and all bills 
notes, and other securities, which shall be given by any person or persons, for ransom of 
any ship or vessel, merchandize, or goods, captured by the subjects of any state at war 
with his' Majesty, or by any jierson committing hostilities against his Majesty’s subjects, 
shall be absolutely void in law, and of no ellect whatever; ” and a penalty of 5001. is 
given to the informer, for every oftence against this act. 

Average is either general or particular j that is, it either affects all who have any 
interest in tlie ship and cargo, or only some of them. The contributions levied in the 
cases mentioned above, come under the first class. But when losses occur from ordinary 
wear and tear, or from the perils naturally incident to a voyage, witliout being volunta- 
riJg encountered, such as the accidental springing of masts, the loss of anchors, &c., 
or when any peculiar sacrifice is made fi>r the sake of the ship oulg, or of the cargo only, 
these losses, or this sacrifice, must be borne by the parties immediately interested) and. 
are consequently defrayed by a particular average. 

There are also some small charges called petty or accustomed averages; it is usudl to 
charge one third of them to the ship and two thirds to the cargo. 

No general average ever takes place, except it can be shown that the danger was im¬ 
minent) and that the sacrifice made was indispensable, or supposed to be indispensable, hy 
the captain and officers, for the safety of the ship and cargo. The captain, on coming on 
shore, should immediately make his protests; and he, with some of the crow, should 
make oath that the goods were thrown overboard, masts or anchors cut away, money 
paid, or other loss sustained, for the preservation of the ship and goods, and of the lives 
of those on board, and fdr no other purpose. The average, if not settled before, should 
then be adjusted, end it ahould bo paid before the cargo is landed; ibv the owners of 
thp ship have a lien on the goods on board, not only for the freight, buti^also to bHsuter 
all averages and contributions that may be due. But though the captain should nogleet 
his du^y in this respect, the sufferer would not be without a remedy, but might bring 
an action cither against him or the owners* 

The laws of different states, and the opinions of the ablest jurists, vary as to whether 
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the loss incurred lA defending a ship against an enemy or pirate? and in the treatment 
of the wounded ofiipers and men, should be made good by general or particular average. 
The Ordinance of the Hanse Towns (art. 35.), the Ordinance of 1681 (liv. iii. tit. 7. 
§ 6.), and the Code de Commerce (art. 400. §. 6.), explicitly declare that the charges on 
account of medicine, and for attendance upon the officers and seamen wounded in de¬ 
fending the ship, shall be general average. A regulation of this sort seems to he 
founded on reason. But other codes are silent on the subject; and though the con¬ 
trary opinion had been advanced by Mr. Serjeant Marshall, and by Mr. Justice Park in 
the earlier editions of his work,' the Court of Common Pleas has unanimously decided 
that in England neither the damage done to a ship, nor the ammunition expended, nor 
the expense of healing sailors wounded in an action with an enemy or pirate, is a sub¬ 
ject of general average.— (^Abbott on the Law of Shipping^ part iii. cap. 8.) 

Much doubt has been entertained, whether expen.ses incurred by a ship in an inter¬ 
mediate port in which she has taken refuge, should 1)C general average or foil only on 
the ship. But on principle, at least, it is clear, that if the retreat of the ship to port be 
made in order to obviate the danger of foundering, or some other great and imminent 
calamity, tlic expenses incurred in entering it, and during the time she is forced hy 
stress of weather, or adverse winds, to continue in it, ought to belong to general average. 
But if the retreat of the ship to port be made in order to repair an injury occasioned 
by the unskilfulness of the master, or in consequence of any defect in her outfit, such, for 
example, as deficiencies of water, provisions, sails, &c., with which she ought to liave been 
sufficiently supplied before .setting out, the expenses .should foil wholly on the owners. 

When a ship (supposed to be seaworthy') is forced to take refuge in an intermediate 
port, because of a loss occasioned by a peril of the sea, as the springing of a mast, 8ce., 
then, as the accident is not ascrihable to any fault of the master or owners, and the 
retreat to port is indispen.sable for the safety of the ship and cargo, it would seem that any 
extraordinary expense incurred in entering it should be made good by general average. 

Supposing, however, that it could be shown, that the ship was not, at her out'^et, 
seaworthy, or in a condition to withstand the perils of the sea; that the mast, for 
example, whicli has sprung, had been previously damaged ; or supposing that the 
mischief had been occasioned by the incapacity of the master; the whole blame would, 
in .such a ejse, be ascrihable to the owners, who, besides defraying every expense, .should 
be liable in damages, to the freighters for the delay that would necessarily take place in 
completing the voyage, and for whatever damage might be done to the cargo. 

These, however, are merely the conclusions to which, Jis it appears to us, those must 
• come who look only to principles. 'J’hc law with respect to the points referred to 
differs in different countries, and has differed in this country at different periods. “ A 
doubt,” says Lord Tcntcrden, was formerly entertained as to the expenses of a ship in 
a port in which she had taken refuge, to repair the damage occasioned by a tempest; 
but this has been removed by lat^ decisions. And it has been held, that the wages and 
provisions of the crew during such a period must fall upon the ship alone. But if a ship 
should necessarily go into an intermediate port for the purpose only of repairing sucli a 
damage as is i.i itself a proper object of general contribution, possibly tlic wages, &c. 
during the period of such detention, may also be held to be general average, on the ground 
timt the accessory .should follow the nature of its principal.”—( /.«?c of Ship., pt. iii. c. 8.) 

Perhaps the reader who reflects on the vagueness of this passage will be disposed to 
concur with Lord lenterden’s remark in another part of the same chapter, “ That the 
determinations of the English courts of justice furnish less of authority on this subject 
(average) than on any other branch of maritime law.” 

J'he question, whether the repairs which a ship undergoes that is forced to put into 
an intermediate port ought to be general or particular average, has occasioned a great 
diversity of opinion ; but the principles that ought to regulate our decision with respect 
to it .seern pretty ol>vious. Injuries voluntarily done to the ship, as cutting away masts, 
yards, &c. to avert some impending danger, are universally admitted to be general 
average. It seems, however, hardly less clear, and is, indeed, expressly laid down by 
all the groat authorities, that injuries done to the ship by the violence of the winds or 
the waves shoiild be particular average, or should fall wholly on the owners. The ship, 
to uso the admirable illustration of this principle giv.en in the civil law, is like the tool 
or in.strument of a workman in his trade. If in doing his work he break his hammer, 
his anvil, or any other instrument, he can claim no satisfaction for this from his employer. 
— {Dig. lib. xiv. tit 2. § 2.) The owners are bound, both by the usual conditions in 
all charterparties, and at common law, to carry the cargo to its destination; and they 
must consequently bo bound, in the event of the ship sustaining any accidental or natural 
damage during the voyage, either to repair that damage at their own expense, or to 
provide another, vessel to forward the goods. In point of fact, too, such subsidiary ships 
have often been provided; but it has never been pretended that their bite was a subject 
of general average^ though it is plain it has quite as good a right to be so considered 
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ns the cost o/repairing tho damage done to the ship, by a peril of the sea. Hence, 
wlicii a ship puts into an intermediate port for tlie common safety, the charges incurred 
in entering the port, and dawn to the earliest time that the wind and weather become 
favourable for having it, ought to be general average; but the repair of any damage she 
may have sustained by wear and tear, or by the mere violence of the storm, or an 
accidental peril, and the wages of the crew, and other expenses incurred after the weather 
has moderated, should fall wholly on the owners. 

It has been, however, within these few years, decided, in the case of a British ship 
that had been obliged to put into port in consequence of an injury resulting from her 
accidentally coming into collision with another, that so much of the repair slie then 
underwent as was ahsolutelg necessary to enable her to perform her voyage should be general 
average. The Judges, however, Kjjoke rather doubtfully on the subject ; and it is 
exceedingly difficult to discover any good grounds for the judgment.—(Plummer and 
Another v. Wildman, S M. 8c S. 482 .)—It seems directly opposed to all jirinciple, as 
well as to the authority of the laws of llhodcs i^Dig. 14. tit. 2.), of Oleron (art 9.), of 
Wisby (art. 12.), and to the common law with respect to freight. Lord Teuterdeii has 
cxi)re.ssei;l liimselfas if lie wore hostile to the judgment. It is, indeed, at variance with 
all the doctrines he lays down ; and the terms in which lie alludes to it, “ yet in one 
case," appear to hold it fovtli as an exception (which it certainly is) to the course of 
decisions on the subject. 

It is now usual in this country, when a vessel puts Into port on account of a damage 
belonging to particular average, which requires to be repaired before she can safely 
])r()ceed on her voyage, to allow in general average the expense of entering the port and 
unloading, to charge the owners of the goods or their underwriters with the warehouse 
rent and expenses attending the cargo, and to throw the expense of reloading and 
departure on the freight. 

Considerable doubts have existed in regard to the policy of making the loss of goods 
stowed upon the deck and thrown overboard the subject of general average. The French 
Ordinance of 1681, proceeding on the assumption that deck stowage is in all cases 
improper, has expressly excluded goods so stowed from the benefit of such average.— 
(Liv. iii. tit. 8. § 1.‘3). This, however, is plainly a matter iii regard to which no 
invariable rule can be safely laid down; for, though speaking generally, stowage on the 
deek be improper and dangerous in most distant voyages, it may not be so, at least in 
certain seasons of the year, and in certain descriptions of vessels, in the coasting or 
cross-channel trades, or in over-sea voyages to contiguous countries. And such being 
the case, the preferable plan would seem to be to leave cases of the jettison of the deck 
cargo to be decided according to the practice of the peculiar trade in which they may 
happen to take place. This, too, wc infer, though tlie point has not been judicially 
determined, is, in fact, the law of F^ngland at this moment. Primd facie, deek goods 
are excluded from the benefit of general average; but if it can be shown that stowage on 
deck is the usage of tfie trade in whicli a jettison takes place, and the custom of the par¬ 
ties engaged in it, the general presumption against the practice \n ould be defeated, and 
the goods would be admitted to the benefit of general average.—(See ]Mr. Serjeant Slice’s 
valuable edition of Lord Tenterden’s work on the Law of Shipping, pp. 481 —489.) 

A late statute, the 5 Viet. 2 sess. c. 17., makes it illegal for ships laden with timber 
and clearing out from any port in British N. America between the 1st of November 
and the 1st of IVIay to have any, portion of the cargo on deck.-. But, with this 
exception, the propriety of stowing goods on the deck must be determined by the 
opinions of those engaged in the particular trade in which it may have occurred. 

According to the law of England, wdieu a ship is injured by coining uito collision 
with or running ford of another, if the misfortune has been accidental, and no blame can 
be ascribed to either party, the owners of the damaged sliip have to bear the loss. In 
ca.sc9 where a collision has taken place through tlui fault of one party only he, of course, 
is responsible for the consequences; but where both parties are to blajne, without its 
being possilile to discriminate the precise culpability of eacli, the loss or damage is to be 
defrayed equally by both parties. And this, also, is the rule laid down by the laws of 
Oleron and Wisby, and the famous French Ordinance of 1681, in reference to 
accidental collisions. The Code de Commerce (art. 407.), however, tlirows the loss 
resulting from accidental collisions on the suffering party, harmonising in this respect 
with the law of England. — (See Collision, in Supplement.) . 

The ship and freight, and every thing on board, even jewels, plate, and money, except 
wearing apparel,, contribute to general average. But the wages of seamen do not con¬ 
tribute ; because, had they been laid under this obligation, they might have been 
tempted to oppbse a sacrifice necessary for the. general safety. 

Different states have adopted different modes of valuing the articles which are to 
contribute to an aventge; In this respect the law of England has varied considerably at 
different periods. At present, however, the ship is valued at the price she is worth oa 
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her arrival at the port of dcliveiy. The value of the freight is held to be the clear sum 
which the ship has earned after seamen’s wages, pilotage, and all such other charges as 
come under the name of petty averages, are deducted. It is now the settled practice to 
value the goods lost, as well as those saved, at the price they would have fetched in ready 
money, at the jwrt of delivery^ on the ship’s arrival there, freight, duties, and other 
charges being deducted, Each person’s share of the loss will bear the same proportion 
to the value of his property, that the whole loss bears to the aggregate value of the ship, 
freight, and cargo. The necessity of taking the goods lost into this account is obvious; 
for otherwise their owner would be the only person who would not be a loser. 

When the loss of masts, cables, and other furniture of the ship, is compensated by 
general average, it is usual, as the new articles will, in all ordinary cases, be of greater 
value than those that have been lost, to deduct one third frpm the value of the former, 
leaving two thirds only to be contributed. 

But the mode of adjusting an average will be better understood by the following ex¬ 
ample, extracted from Chief Justice Tenterden’s valuable work on the Law of Shippingy 
part iii. cap. 8. 

“ The reader will suppose that it became necessary, in the Downs, to cut the cable of 
a ship destined for Hull; that the ship afterwards struck uppn the Goodwin, which 
compelled the master to cut away his mast, and cast overboard part of the cargo,' in 
which operation another part was injured; and that the ship, being cleared from the 
sands, was forced to take refuge in Ramsgate harbour, to avoid the further effects of the 
storm. 


Amount of Losses. 


Goods of A. cast OTetboard . . - . 

Damace of the Hoods of B. by the Jettison - 
Ftciftrit of theK'V)ds cast overbodril 
Prtce of a new cable, anchoi, and mast L-SOO"! 
Dciluot one lhir<l .... looj 
fisfiense of brittHlni; the ship o(T' the sands 
I’llotaHc and port duties harbour 
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100 
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Value of Articles to conlrllmto. 


Goods of A. caat overboard - . . - 

Sound value of the goods of B., deducting freight 
and changes 

Goods of <3. . - . 


Total of contrib utory value s - 


l,0nn 

.'SOO 

2,no(j 


Then, ll,800L ! 1,180/. »: 100/. : 10/. 

That is, each person will lose 10 per cent, upon the v.due of his intcreht in the cargo, ship, or freight. Therefore, A. Inscs 
.'iO/., B. loo/., flO/., 1). 200/., E. 500/., the owners 28o/.; in all. l.lKU/. Upon this caleiilation, tlie owners are to lose 2H0/.; 
but they are to receive from the contribution 580/., to make good tnelr disbursements, and 100/, more for tho fVeight of the 
goods thrown overboard; or 4H0/., minus 280/. 

They, tlierefore, are actually to receive ........ L.200 

A. Is to contribute 50/., but has lost 600/.; therefore A. is to receive .... 450 

B. is to contribute lUO/., but has lost 200/. ; therefore II. Is to reccivo .... ion 


Total to be actually reccivcnl 

On the other hand, C., D., and B. have lost nothing, and are to pay as before { vU,* 

Total to be actually paid - 


rc. L..'.0 

\ T). 2(K) 

lE. .OIX) 


which Is csactly equal to the total to bo actually received, and must be paid by and to each person in rateable proportion. 

“ In the above estimate of losses, I have included the freight of the goods thrown 
overboard, which appears to be proper, as the freight of the goods is to be paid, and 
their .supposed vg^luc is taken clear of freight, as well as other charges. In this country, 
where the practice of insurance is very general, it is usual for the broker, who has pro¬ 
cured the policy of insurance, to draw up an adjustment of the average, which is com¬ 
monly paid in the first instance by the insurers without dispute. In case of dispute, 
the contribution may be recovered either by a suit in equityy or by an action at law, 
instituted by each individual entitled to receive, against each party that ought to pay, 
for the amount of his share. And in the case of a general ship, where there are many 
consignees, it is usual for the master, before he delivers the goods, to take a bond from 
the different me’rchants for payment of their portions of the average when the same shall 
be adjusted.” 

ITie subject of average does not necessarily mjake a part of the lav of .insurance; 
though as insurers, from the terms of most policies, are liable to indemnify the insured 
against thp«e contributions which are properly denominated general avera^, its con¬ 
sideration very frequently occurs in questions as to partial losses. But in order to 
confine assurances to that which should be their only object, namely, an indemnity 
against real and important losses arising from a peril of sea, as well as to obviate 
disputes respecting losses arising from the perishable quality pf the goods jfnsured, and 
all trivial subjects of difference and litigation, it seems to be the genei’al lalP’bf *iil nuari- 
time states, and is expressly, indeed, provided by tlie fitmous Ordjifance of 1681 (see 
liv. lii, tit, 6. § 47., and the elaborate commentary of M. Valin), thill' the insurer shall 
not bo liable to any demand on account of average, unless it exceed per cent. An 
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- article (No. -408.) to the same effect is inserted in the Code de Comtnerce; and, by sti¬ 
pulation, this limitation is freijucntly eictendcd in Frg|ch policies to diree or four per 
cent. A similar practice was adopted in this country in 1749. It is now constantly 
stipulated in all policies, that upon certain enumerated articles of a quality peculiarly 
perishable, the insurer shall not be liable for any jjartial loss whatever ; that upon cer¬ 
tain others liable to partial injuries, but less difficult to be preserved at sea, he .shall 
only he liable for partial losses above ,/fac per cent. ; and that as to all other goods, and 
also the ship and freight, he shall only be liable for partial losses jibove three per cent, 
'nds stipulation is made by a memorandum inserted at the bottom of all policies done 
at Lloyd’s, of the following teiiour:—“N. 11. Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seeds 
are warranted free from average, unless general, or the ship be stranded; sugar, to¬ 
bacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins are warranted free from average under 51. per cent. ; 
and all other goods free from average under 3/. per cent., unless general, or the ship be 
.stranded. ” 

The form of this memorandum was universally used, as well by the Royal Exchange 
and London Assurance Companies as by private underwriters, till 1754, when it was 
decided that a ship having run aground, was a stranded .ship within the meaning rif the 
memorandum; and that although she got off again, the underwriters were liable to the 
average or partial loss ujjon damaged corn, 'fliis decision induced the two Coraiianics 
to strike the words “or Me ship he stranded'* out of the memorandum; so that now 
they consider themselves liable to no losses which can happen to such connnoditic.t, 
except general averages and total losses. The old form is .still retained by the private 
unclenvriters.—(See SraANniNO.) 

The reader is referred, for the further discussion of this important subject, to the 
article Mahiije Insurakck ; and to Mr. Stevens's Essay on Averaye ; Abbott on the Law 
of Shipping^ part iii. cap. 8. ; Marshall on Insurance^ book i. cap. 12. s. 7.; Park on 
jnsnrame, cap. 7. ; and Mr. Benecke's elaborate and able work on the Principles of In¬ 
demnity in Murine Insurance. 

AVOI RUUPOIS, a weight used in determining the gravity of bulky commodities. 
Sec Wkioiits ahu Measukes. 


B. 


BACON and HAIVIS. Tlie former is made from the sides and belly of tlic pig, and 
the latter from its hind legs. The process of curing may be effected indifferently by 
the employment of salt or sugar, or both; but the first is by far the most commonly 
used. After being impregnated with salt or sugar, and allowed to remain a certain time 
in the solution, the bacon and hams are taken out, dried, and smoked. The counties 
of England most celebrated for bacon and hams are York, Hants, Berks, and Wilts. 
Ireland produces great quantities of both; but they are coarse, not so well cured as 
tile English, and much lower priced. Of the Scotch counties, Dumfries, Wigtown, 
and Kirkcudbright arc celebrated for the excellence of their bacon and hams, of which^ 
they export large quantities, principally to the Liverpool and London markets. 

The imports of liacon and hams from Ireland have increased rapidly of late years. 
The average quantity imported during the three years ending the 25ih of March, 1800, 
amounted to only 41,948 cwt,; whereas during the three years ending with 1820, the 
average imports amounted to 204,380 cwt.; and during the three years ending with 
1825, they had incre.nsed to 338,218 cwt. In 1825, the trade between Ireland and 
Great Brifain was placed on the footing of a coasting trade; and bacon and hams are 
imported and exported without any specific entry at the cust6m-house. Probably, 
however, the imports of these articles into Great Britain from Ireland amount, at 
present, to little less than 500,000 cwt. a year. The quantity of bacon and hams ex¬ 
ported from Ireland to foreign countries i.s inconsiderable. 

Previously to 1842 the duty on bacon and hams being 28s. a cwt. was in effect pro¬ 
hibitory of the former, and little or none was imported. It was then, however, reduced 
to 14s. a cwt. In 1846, the duty on bacon was entirely repealed, aiuf that Xjn hams 
reduced tb Is. a cwt; the latter being, also, repealed in 1853. There has been, in 
consequence of the abolition of the duty, a considerable increase of the demand for foreign 
bacon. The imports in 1852 amounted to 73,952 cwts. (8,212,572 lbs.), while the re¬ 
exports were only 360 cwt (40,320 lbs,). Tl|e imports of hams have been much less 
considerable ; the quantity retained for consumption in 1852 being only 363,7^6 lbs. 
But now that the duty is repealed they will probably be a good deal greater. (Part 
Paper; No. 504. Sess, 1853.). 

We derive owr supplies of bacon principally from the U. States, Germany, Spain, 
&c. During thi^ year ended 30 June, 1852, 5,746,816 lbs, bacon and hams xrpre exported 
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*e of )>a4scii^«5rs <U*I1 


from the U. States, of wliicli 3,171,229 lbs. were shippc<I for England.~-( Report on Com- 
vierce, ^c., for 1851-52, printed order of Congress, p. 12.) 

BAGGAGE, in commercial nnvigution, the wearing opparvl and other articles 
destined for the sole use or accommodation of the crews and passengers of slrip?. The 
following are the principal Custom-house regulations with respect to baggage : — 

or miiniir.icturwl loba. co in ttlfe b.ig- 
r«l HuJyfiie. 

_._ 

1 ith J«mi«ry, 1837-) 

Books I'l-ito, or other nrlictw on ti-Mrh ifrnn'lKick have 

iffrt rrcrrita, fiec», on dei’lar4tio»i tlidt no drawback /us b«-ii 
Tfcelvctl. 

Drawing and Kketclieii made for ;in(iusf nirnt, and not fur 
*aU-, Vy proprietor, and Hccoinn.-inicd by hini, dufy J'ric. — 
{TrMMurjj Otiler, 3th Aucuiit, 1817.) 

Fiiiiiffn Serutjiiiftrt un-bound, duty free— {Customs Order, 
S9th .^pril, ISrj.) 

Pattniffrr$ denjjitig ha\'ing rortt/rnCiuidit In their Pott taiuii. 

_The following cl luhc in the act 16 & 17 Vlct. o. 1()7. has 

reference to this Bubject: — If any jnsnenger or other peT'oii, 
on hoajrdniiy vhi)i or boat, or who may have landed fro'n ilio 
Bame, shall, upou bemg questioned by any ofhciT whether hu 
has any foreign gtaids ui*on his pi-rson, or m hii pesvcoon, 
deny tlic same, ami any such Kood, after sticli denial, 

ho dlacovorctl to be, or to have been, niion hu i»‘T.,on, or in M* 
no^scBSlon, swrh goods shall he forfcllod, and sncli jierMio shall 
forfeit treble the v.iliie of 'uch gootls."— § 

Anv A/frrrt over.barging parlies for customs diilios 

or other ilishurscineiit, will have his licence withdraw ii, and 
..rnsecuted, — {CutUnna Order, ‘^iili Dec. 1817.) 
cu-Uoms otlUer taking any fee, jierqiiisite, or reward for 


any thing done or omitted to be done by him in discharge ol 
bis duty, is to be tlisniLsi.ed. — 10 & 17 Vict. t. 107. } .1. 


Baggage ami apparel arromimmcd by the proprietor, 

.and In use Inol fniiile up tor the purinibe of laung Introducetl 
Into Ihl* country), exempted from all duty on iiniHirtation. 

Baggage, roiitaining no article liable to dutjt, and arriv¬ 
ing bv roiiilnental st^►nll vessels, may l>C^examined between 
tJr.ive'cnd and fxindon, priividtKl the proiirfitor be pr«»eni, 
and see tlie uackages rcclosed and laliellerl by the officer. Such 
baggage is landed before ,-my other, provided the I dicl be not 
remoMsl or fom. — {CuatonU Ordtr, .^d Aug. JKO.I.) 

At the uutportB those passengert having but *inf;U paekdgea 
landed, will have these ilmt exanilnetl. 

Articles m baggage (not nierchondi»e) subject to duty, will 
lie delivered to nasBengenu if the duties thereon, and a mnall 
fee for passing the entry, be deposited with the person autho¬ 
ris'd to receive the same. 

If unarcompanied, and examlnetl by sight entry, baggage 
may Ini delivered on n propcf indorsement liulng made and 
CMTilfled by the examining off leer. 

If not Cleired at the cipir.nlon of six months from the dale 
of landing. It iB liable to lie sold for doty and charges, the 
residue (if any) to lie paid to Ihc right owner on proof being 
tiddiiced to the satlsftictlun of th« Board. 

<3ne rifle or fowUng-ploce, and one pair of pistols ncrom.- 
pmying tlie party, for private ure, ftue iR-r (Justoms Urder, 

«3d Kept. ISiT'l. 

Trifling artirlet of silk, and leather gloves In Btnall quan¬ 
tities, fnCInd in passengers' b.tggage, landed from tho ron- 
tinent, admitted ror entry for private use on the usual decla¬ 
ration. — {Ciiahmia Order, August 7. 18.1.1 ) 

One pint of drinkiil.le spirits of whatevtr strength, or half a 
pint of eurdial or Cologne -water, in baggage, for private tue 
— free. — {Treueurt^ Order, Octolier if.'i. lH'.fl».) 

BAHIA, OR ST. S.\LVADOIl, a large city (f.jrmcrljr a cnpUnl) of Brazil, con¬ 
tiguous to Cape St. Antonio, whicU forms the right or eastern side of the entrance of 
tlie noMe bay of Todos os Santo.s, or All-Saints. According to the ob.sorvations of 
M. Roiissin, the light-Iiousc on the Capo is in lat. 13° O' 30'' S., long. 38° .30' W. The 
opposite side of the entrance to the bay is formed by the island of Taporica, distant from 
Cape St. Antonio about 2.^ leagues. But a bank along the shore of the island narrows the 
pa.ssage for large ships to about two-thirds this distance. Another hank runs S, S. W. 
from Cape St. Antonio about league. Within, the hay expands into a capacious 
basin, having several islands and harbours, the depth of water varying from 8 and 10 to 
40 fathoms, alibrding ample accommodation and secure anchorage for the largest fleets. 

There is another entrance to the bay, partly exhibited in tlie annexed plan, on the west 
hide of tho island of Taporica; but it is narrow, intricate, and at its mouth lia.s not 
more than G feet water. Sever.al rivers hai'e their embouchure in the hay, which gene¬ 
rally oeca.sions a current to set from tlie north end of the island by Cape St. Antonio; 
when the rivers arc flooded, this current is sometimes very strong. The light-house at 
the extremity of the cape has no groat elevation, and cannot be seen at a distance of 
more than 3 or .3^ leagues. Tlie usual place of anchorage is abreast of the city, north 
and south of Fort do Mar. 

"I'lie city is partly built on the beach, but principally on pretty high ground im¬ 
mediately contiguous. The public buildings, particularly the churches, are numerous, 
and some of them niagninceiit; but the .streets are narrow, ill paved, and filtliy. Popu¬ 
lation estimated at from 125,000 to 160,000. The city is defended by several foits, 
but none of them are of great strength. \Vcsu!»join 

An Account *pocif>ing the Quantities and the Peitinatlon of the Principal Articles of Native Produco 
shipped from Bahia in 18*19. 


'hriniwl, Oibraliar 

llic.it Ilniali, 
lerniaiiy, tsorih 
Krniu-e - 

Swcrteii and Norwa 

froriucal, &c. 
rriciitu • 

(!eno4 - 
UnItM .State* 

, River Plate 
Africa 

kniier Plares 


7,41; 
807 

.11'.; 

1,4H8 

8,187 

1,01V 


6i<,<X08| 


UoXrt. 

cot 

180 


846 


14,8.S5 


Hags. 

2,.'iU 
2,208 
4,<572 


14 

1,086 

8,(Mi!» 

Htl 

843 

49 


I Tob.acco. 1 

Itolli 

5V 

Uun^ts 

2,17.3 

4,,183 

Halet. 

.307 

5,275 

I 

I I 

* 1,481 

1,110 


317 

863 

3011 

I ; 

1 

39,348 

C5 


46,8 i.l| 

to ,622 


II,.1.32 
3.y(;2 
2,808 
.1,40.3 


“1 

12,3 If* 


liundh 
118,9.111 
Cti,U.3U 


30fi 

2,R9.3 


in,70f, 

1,0.38 

462 


16,869 

1,30! 

230 


1.V.3.0.3.S I 


There were, also, exported during the .same year 365 barrels of tapioca. 

The above table shows that the trade of Bahia is very extensive. At present, 1853 
about 60,000. tons sugar, 18,500 bags (182 lbs.) cotton; 20,000 bags (160 lb«= ) 
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coflee; with hidei, tobncco, rice, dye and fancy woods, bullion, &c. The imports 
coiibisst principally of cottons and other manufactured g«ods, provisions, flour, salt, s.dt 
fish, soap, wines, &c. 

Tlie exporttftrom Hnhia have rather tnereaaod af late years, per day, Bmslltan tnoasupement; l>ut should a vpsilI rom.iln 
»olwilli8tandlni{ the srcater nb«tmctlana thrown in the way of In iwt more than 50 days, this payment cvOjCa to he enlui 
imiH>rtii<a slaves; and the greater scarcity and high price of /*o»< Oues un ycttflt, 

l.iliour-aT Brazilian hospital for each man spetiaed In mubtor- 

No nrtleles are prohibited to he imported, nor nro there any roll CiOreis 

prlvilegri tn favour of ships t>elonfdnff to any country. The Hill of health ------ 

coasting tyatle is exchisivi-ly carried on by Brazitmn veiiscls. English, Portuguese, and Brazilian vessels pay 
There Is no dlftercnce made m the duty on goods, whether lighthouse, Ac, - . - . - 6,720 

iini’orted In n.itivc or foreign Vfs^ls. Vi!HtieIs of other nations ditto - - 

All foreign goods imported, pay 15 per cent on the vatu- Baliia is the only port of (his province where goods ni.iv bo 
ntions of tlio Custom house tarlti, with tbo exception of wines, warehoused on iniporiation, andafierwards exp)rtpd, A iiuty 
ppiniuoin liquors, gunpowder, and tea, which pay as follows:— is rh.arped thereon at the rate of 4 percent, on tarifl’ valu.ilimi. 
Wine, and spirituous liquors (except produce of The duty of 15 pet cent, formerly levied on chronniiictcrs 

(ire It 111itdln, which ]iays only 15) - - 4S^ per cent, and othfer nautioid instruments, In use on board TCbsels has 

(iiinpowder - - - . -50 been recently abolished. 

'I'ea - - - - - . - - 30 Ai^rage ExcJiange, 30,/. per 1000 rels. 

.an adihtional 5 per cent. U InTariablj charged under the WdglUt <tnd JUtatvres. 

plei ol warehouse rent. Ac. 1 qulntal=4 arrobas. 1 arroba=.32 Ihs. 

Vessels vmtllng Into Balila In distress pay no tonnage dues. 1 Canada—2 imperial gallons. 1 alqueirc=7-8ili8of a bushel. 
Those wliicli dbaiharge or tike In cargo pay 30 rels per ton Cumuiar JteturM,md pnvuteinjbr^nation.) 


Plan. — 'I'h'e subjoined tvood-cut ronvevs a clearer and better Idea of tliis celebrated b.iy than could Ije 
acqtiin-d from any description. It Is copied, without any redaction, from a rcvi.scd edition of a roi ti;gncs>c 
c!i;»rt jiublUhcd by Mr. Liiiir.ic, and exhibits the banks, soundinps, anchor.age, &c. 



References in the Plan.— A, Capo, llght-houto, and fort of St. Antonio; B, Fort do Mar; C, Fort 
St. Philip; D, Tapagijtpe ; K, Isl.v do Mar; F, Ula dos Frados ; G, Fort Beaumont. The Ugures In th« 
plan are the soundings m fathoms. 












6S B ALACIIONa —BALANCE. 

BALACHQNG, »ti article consisting of poanded or bruised fish. It consists 

! to 

---c * -« . - . ^ - - . - - the 

islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Its distribution gives rise to an extensive internal 
traffic. ' 

BALANCE, in accounts, is the term used to express the difference between the 
debtor and creditor sides of an account. 

B.\LANCE, in commerce, is the term commonly used to express the difference 
betAveen the value of the exports from and imports into a country. The balance is said 
to be favourable when the value of the exports exceeds that of the imports, and un¬ 
favourable when the value of the imports exceeds that of the exports. According to the 
Custom-house returns, the official value of the exports from Great Britain, exclusive of 
foreign and commercial merchandise, during the year ending 5th of January, 
amounted to 102,1B0,517/. ; and the official value of the imports during the same year 
amounted 64,.377,9G2/. ; leaving a favourable balance of 37,802,555/. 

The attainment of a favourable balance was formerly regarded as an object of the 
greatest importance. The precious metals, in consequence of their being used as 
money, were long considered as the only real wealth that could be possessed either 
by individuals or nations. And as countries without mines could not obtain .sup¬ 
plies of these metals except in exchange for exported products, it was concluded, 
that if the value of the commodities exported exceeded that of those imported, the 
balance would have to be paid by the importation of an equivalent amount of the pre¬ 
cious metals ; and conversely. A very large proportion of the restraints imposed on 
the freedom of commerce, during the last two centuries, grew out of this notion. The 
importance of having a favourable balance being universally admitted, every effort was 
made to attain it; and nothing seemed .so effectual for this purpose as the devising of 
schemes to facilitate exportation, and to hinder the importation of almost all products, 
except gold and silver, that were not intended for future exportation. But the gradual 
though slow growth of sounder opinions Avith respect to the nature and functions of 
money,.showed the futility of a sy.stem of policy having such objects iivvicAV. It is 
now conceded on all hamlL that gold ami silver are nothing but commodities ; and that 
it i.s in no respect necessary to interfere either to encourage their importation, or to 
prevent their exportation. In Great Britain they may he freely exported and im¬ 
ported, whether in the sliape of coin or hidlion. -—(See Coin.) 

'Jlic Irutli is, however, that the theory of the balance of trade is not erroneous merely 
from the false notions which its advocates entertained witli re.spect to money; but proceeds 
on radically mi.staken vieAv.s a.s to the nature of commerce, llie mode in wliieh the 
Iialance is usually estimated is, indeed, completely fallacious. Supposing, hoAvever, that 
it could be correctly ascertained, it would be found, in opposition to the common opinion, 
that the imports into cve»y commercial country generally exceed the exports ; and that 
when a balance is formed, it is only in certain cases, and those of rare occurrence, that 
it is cancelled by a bullion payment. 

I. The ijroper business of the wholesale merchant consists in carrying the viurious 
products of the different countries of the world, from the places where their value is least 
to those where it is greatest; or, which is the same thing, in distributing them according 
to the effective demand. . It is clear, however, that (here could be no motive to export 
any species of produce, unless that which it was intended to import in its stead were of 
greater value. . When an English merchant commissions a quantity of Polish wheat, he 
calculates on its selling for so much more than its price in Poland, as Avill be sufficient 
to pay the expense of freight, iivsurancc, Ac., and to yield, besides, the common and 
ordinary rate of. profit oh the capital employed. If the wheat did not sell for this much, 
its importation would obviously he a loss to the importer. It is plain, then, that no 
merchant ever did or ever will export, but in the view of importing something more 
valuable in return. And so far from an excess of exports over imports being any 
criterion of an advantageous commerce. It is directly the reverse ; and the truth is, not¬ 
withstanding all that has been said and written to the contrary, that unless the value of 
the imports exceeded that of the exports, foreign trade could not he carried on. Were 
this not the case—that is, were the value of the exports always greater than the value 
of the impirts—merchants would lose on every transaction with foreigners, and the 
.trade with them would be speedily abandoned. 

In England, the rates at which all articles of export and import arc officially valued 
were fixed so ioT hack as 1696. But the very great alteration that has since taken place, 
not only in the value Of money, hut also in the cost of most part of the commoditie.s 
produced in this and other countries, lias rendered this official valuation, ihoUgli valuable 
a.s a ffieans of determining their quantity, of no use whatever as a criterion of^ the true 
value^of the exports and imports. In order to remedy this defect, an account of the rso/ 
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or declared value of the exports is annually prepared, from the declarations of the 
merchants, and laid before parliament: there is, however, no such account of the imports; 
and, owing to the difficulties wlwch high duties throw in the way, it is, perhaps, impossible 
to frame one with anything like accuracy. It has .also been alleged, and .apparently with 
some probability, that merchants have not imfrequently been in the habit of exaggerating 
the value of articles entitled to drawbacks on exportation; but the recent extension and 
improvement of the warehousing system, and the diminution of the number of draw¬ 
backs, must materially lessen whatever fraud or inaccuracy may have arisen from this 
source. Most articles were formerly charged with an ad valorem duty of 105. per cent, 
on exportation, so that, if anything, their value was probably rather under than over¬ 
rated; but now’that this duty has been repealed (5 and G Viet. cap. 47. §40.), the 
presumption is that theii> declared value comes very near the truth ; at least, sufficiently 
so for all practical purposes. 

Now the declared value o6 the exports in 1841 was 51,634,623/., being only about 
half their official value, and nearly 13,000,000/. under the official value of the imports. 
What the excess of fhe latter might he, had wc the means of comparing their real value 
with that of the exports, it is impossible to say; but there cun be no manner of doubt, 
that, generally speaking, it would be very considerable. The value of an exported 
commodity is estimated at the moment of its being sent abroad, and before it is increased 
by the expense incurred in transporting it to the place of its destination ; whereas the 
value of the commodity imported in its stead is estimated after it has arrived at its 
destination, and, consequently, after it lias been enhanced by the cost of freight, insurance, 
importer’s profits, &e. 

In the United .States, the value of the imports, as ascertained by the Custom-house 
returns, always exceeds the value of the exjiorts. And although our practical politicians 
have been in the habit of considering the excess of the former ns a certain proof of a 
disadvantageous commerce, “it is nevertheless true,” says Mr. Pitkin, “ that the real 
g.'iiii of the United States has been nearly in proportion ns their imports have exceeded their 
(■ rj)()rts.*'—(Commeree of the United Stnfesy 2d. cd. p. 280.) The great excess of 
Aniericau imports has in part been occasioned by the Americans generally ex])orting 
their own surplus produce, and, consequently, receiving from foreigners not only an 
equivalent for their exports, but .also for the cost of conveying them to tlic foreign 
market. “In 1811,” says the autlior just quoted, “flour sold in America for nine 
dollars and a half l)arrel, and in Sp«ain for fifteen dollars. I'he value of the cargo of 
a vessel carrying 5,000 barrei.s of flour ivould, therefore, be estimated at the period of 
ils exportation at 47,700 dollars ; Init <a.s this flour would sell, wl)en carried to Spain, for 
7;'),000 dollars, the American merchant would be entitled to draw on his agent in Spain 
for 27.500 dollars more than the flour cost in America ; or than the sum for whicli be 
could have drawn, had the flour been exported in a vessel belonging to a S])niHsh 
merchant. But the transaction would not end here. The 75,000 dollars would he 
vested in some species of .Spanish or other Kuropean goods fit for the American market; 
and the freight, insurance, dec., on account of the return cargo, would probably increase 
its value to 100,000 dollars, so that, in all, the American merchant might have imported 
goods wortli 52,500 dollars more than the Hour originally sent to Spain.” It is as 
impossible to deny that such a transaction as this is advantageous, as it is to deny that 
its advantage consists entirely in the excess of the value of tlic goods imported over the 
value of those exported. And it is equally clear thtat America might have had the real 
balance of payments in her favour, though such transactions as the above had been 
multiplied to any conceivable extent. 

II. In the second place, when a balance is due by one country to another, it is but 
seldom that it is paid by remitting bullion from the debtor to the creditor country. If 
the sum due by the British merchants to those of Holland be greater than the sum due 
by the latter to them, the balance of payments will be against Britain; but thi.s balance 
will not, and indeed cannot, be discharged by an exportation of bullion, «n/e«s bullion 6c, 
at the time, the cheapest exportable commodity ; or, which is the same thing, unless it may 
he more advantageously exported than anything else. To illustrate this principle, let us 
suppose that the balance of debt, or the excess of the value of the bills drawn by the 
merchants of Amsterdam on London over tliose drawn by the merchants of London on 
Amsterdam, amounts to 100,000/. : it is the business of the London merchants to fiiid 
out the means of discharging this debt with the least expense ; and it is plain, that if 
they find that any less sum, as 9jS,000/.» 97,000/., or 99,900/., will purchase and send t® 
Holland as much cloth, cotton, hardware, colonial produce, or any other commodity, as 
will sell in Amsterdam for 100,000/., no gold or silver will be exported. Tbe laws 
which regulate the trade in bullion are not in any degree ditferent from those wjhich 
regulate the irade in other commodities. It is exported only whl^n its expOrt^lIbn is 
advantageous, or when it is mor^ valuable abroad than at home, It would, ill llict, be 
quite os reasonable to expect that water should flow from a low to a high level, as it if 
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to expect that bullion should leave a country where its value is great to go to one where 
it is low ! It is never sent abroad to destroy, but always to find, its level, llie balance 
of payments might be ten or a hundred miliion.s against a particular country, without 
causing the exportation of a single ounce of bullion. Common sense tells us that no 
merchant will remit lOOL worth of bullion to discharge a debt in a foreign coun¬ 
try, if it be possible to invest any smaller sum in any .species of merchandise which 
would sell abroad for 100/. exclusive of expenses. The merchant who deals in tlie 
precious metals is as much under the influence of self-interest, as he who deals in coffee 
or ijidigo: and u'hat merchant would attempt to extinguish a debt, by exporting coffee 
which cost 100/., if he could cflect his object by sending abroad indigo which cost 
only 99/. ? 

The argument about the balance of payment is one of thoser that contradict and con¬ 
fute themselves. Had the apparent excess of exports over imports, as indicated by the 
British Custom-house books for the last hundred ycar.s, been always paid in bullion, ns 
the supporters of the old theory contwid is the case, there should at this moment be 
about 450,000,000 or .*500,000^000 of bullion in the country, instead of 50,000,000 or 
00,000,000, which it is supposed to amount to ! Nor is this all. If the theory of the 
balance be good for anything — if it be not a mere idle delusion — it follows, asjcveiy 
country in the world, with the single exception of the United States, 1ms its favourable 
balance, that they must be paid by an annual importation of bullion from the mines cor¬ 
responding to their aggregate amount. But it is certain, that the entire produce of 
the mines, though it were increased in a tenfold proportion, would be insufficient for 
this purpose I This redtictio ad ubsnrdum is decisive of the degree of credit that should 
be attached to conclusions respecting the flourishing state of the commerce of any 
country drawn from the excess of the exports over the imports 1 

Not only, therefore, is the common theory with respect to the balance of trade erro¬ 
neous, but the very reverse of that theory is-true. In the first place, the value of the 
commodities imported by every country which carries on an advantageous commerce 
(and no Other will be prosecuted fof any considerable period), invariably exceeds the 
value of those which she exports. Unless such were the case, there would plainly be 
no fund whence the merchants and others engaged in foreign trade could derive either 
a profit on their capital, or a return for their outlay and trouble; and in the secoiid 
jdaco, whctlier tlie balance of debt be for or against a country, that balance will neither 
be paid nor received in bullion, unless it be at the time the commodity by the exporta¬ 
tion or importation of which the account may be most profitably settled. Whatever 
the partisans of the doctrine us to the balance may say .about money being a prcferrd)le 
product, or marchandise par excellence, it is certain it will never appear in the list of ex¬ 
ports and imports, while there is any thing else with which to carry on trade, or cancel 
debts, that will yield a larger profit, or occasion a le.ss expense to tlie debtors. 

It is diflicult to estimate the mischief which the absurd notions relative to the balance 
of trade have occasioned in almost every commercial country; — here they have been 
particularly injurious. It is principally to the prevalence of prejudices to which they 
have given rise, that the restrictions on the trade between this country and France uie 
to be ascribed. The great, or rather the only, argument insisted upon by those who 
prevailed on the legislature, in the reign of Williaiu and Mary, to declare the trade with 
France a miisance, was founded on tlie statement that the value of the imports from that 
kingdom considerably exceeded the value of the commodities we exported to it. 'flie 
lialance was regarded as a tribxde paid by Fngland to France; and it was sagaciously 
asked, what hh€ we done, that we should be obliged to pay so much money to our na¬ 
tural enemy? It never occurred to those who so loudly abused the French trade, tliat 
no merchant would import any commodity from France, unless it brouglit n higher 
price in this country than the commodity exported to pay it; and that the profit of the 
niorcliant, or the national gain, would be in exact proportion to this excess of price. 
The very reason assigned by these persons for prohibiting the trade affords the best 
attainable proof of its having been a lucrative one; nor can there be any doubt that an 
unrestricted freedom of intercourse between the two countries would still be of the 
greatest service to both, 

BALE, a pack, or certain quantity of goods or merchandise; as a bale of silk, 
cloth, &c. 

Bales are always marked and numbered, that the merchants to whom they belong 
fhay know them, and tho marks and numbers correspond to those in the bills of lading, 
&'c. Selling under the hale, or under the cords, is a term used in France and other 
countries for selling goods wholc.sale, without sample or pattern, and unopened. 
BALKS, large pieces of timber. 

BALLAST Ballast s Vv. Lest ^ Got. Ballast ; It. Savorrui S]}. Lustre ; Sw. 
Ballot), a quantity of iron, stones, sand, gravel, or any other heavy niaterial laid in a 
ship’s hold, in order to sink her deeper in the water, and to render her capable of carry- 
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ing sail without being overset. All ships clearing outwards, having no goods on board 
other than the personal baggage of the passengers, are said to be in ballast. 

Tho quantity of ballast reouired to fit ships of equal burden for a voyage, is often materially different; 
tlio proportion being always leas or more, according to the sharpness or flatness of the slilp’s bottom, 
called, by seamen, me/toor. , ,, . 

'riie proper ballasting of a ship deserves peculiar attention, for, although it be known that ships m 
general will not carry sufficient sail, till they ore laden so tliat the surface of the water nearly glances on 
tlie extreme brcadtli midships, more tlian this general knowledge is required. If the sl»ip nave a great 
n eight of heavy ballast, as lead, iron, &c., in tho bottom, the centre of gravity will be too low in the hold ; 
this no doubt will enable her to carry a press of sail, but it will, at the same time, make her sail heavily, 
and roll so violently, as to run the risk of being dismasted. 

The object in ballasting a ship is, therefore, so to dispose of the ballast or cargo, that she may be duly 

r ioised, and maintain a proper equilibrium on the water, so ns neither to bo too st/jT, nor too crank, qua- 
ities equally pernicious. If too stiff, she may carry much sail, but her velocity will not be proportionally 
increased; whilst her masts are endangered by sudden jerks and excessive labouring. If too crank, she 
will be unfit to carry sail without the nsk of oversetting. 

.Stiffliess in balla.'iting is occasioned by disposing a too great qimntityof heavy ballast, as lead, iron, &-c., 
in the bottom, which throws the centre of gravity very near the keel; and this being tlic centre about 
which the vibrations arc made, the lower it is placed, the more violent is the rolling. 

Craukness, on the other hand, is occasioned by having too little ballast, or by disposing the ship’s 
hiding so as to raise the centre of gravity too high : this also endangers the masts when It blows hard ; 
lor when the masts cease to be perpendicular, tliey strain on the shrouds in the nature of a lever, which 
increases as the sine of their obliquity: and it is superfluous to add, that a ship that loses her masts is in 
great danger of being lost. , , , 

Hence tiio art of ballasting consists in placing the centre of gravity to correspond with the trim and 
shape of the vessel, so as to be neither too high nor too low ; neither too far forward, nor too far aft ; 
and to lade the ship so deep, that tho surface of the water may nearly rise to tlie extreme breadth rniJ- 
sbiph: she will then carry a good quantity of sail, incline but little, and ply well to windward. — (Seo 
iuilcoucr's Marine Dictionary.) • 

'I’lio mischievous coiisequeueos of not attending to the circumstances now mentioned arc often experi- 
onct'd by ships loading liat ilia, brimstone, and such heavy articles, on the coast of Sicily and Spain. 'I’he 
liabit there is to cut large quantities of brushwood .and faggots, and to sjprcad them in the hold, to hinder 
the CJJirgo from sinking tlie centre of gravity too low, arid causing the ship to labour v iulently ; but it \ ery 
Jrequently happens th.it the pressure of the cargo on this sort of dunnage is so great ns to squeeze it into 
a much smaller space than could .at first have been supposed ; so that ships after getting to sea are sonie- 
(Miics (.bilged to return to port, to unload a part of their cargo, to prevent their foundering. In such ca^e8 
111m dunnage, such as oak staves, should. If possible' bo always employed. — (See Jackson's Commerce of 
Mediterranean, p. 12.')—128.) 

Ships that have cargoes of light goods on board require a quantity of ballast; increasing, of course, 
according to the greater lightness of the goods. 

Ballast in the Thames —The soil of the river Thames from London Bridge to the sea Is vested in the 
Trinity House corporation, and a sum of 10/. is to be paid for every ton ofballast taken from the ehannel 
of the river without due authority from the said corporation. Sliips may receive on board land ballast 
from tlie quarric.s, pits, Ac. cast of Woolwich, provided tho (iiiantlty taken in a year do not exceed the 
iiinnh(>r of tons notified to the Trinity corporation. Land ballast must bo entered, ami Id. paid per ton 
on entiling. No ballast is to be put on bftard before entry at the ballast office, under a pen.ilty of.')/, .a 
ton. 'I'lie Trinity corporation ts authorised by the G & 7 Viet. c. &7., to charge the following rates for 
all liallast ih'manded and enteri'd at the iKillast office, vjz.: — 

For every ton (20 cwt.) of ballast, not being washed ballast, carried to any ship or vessel employed In 
the coal trade, the sum of Is. 

For every such ton carried to any other British ship or vessel, the sum of Is. Zd. 

For every such (on carried to any foreign ship or vessel, tho sum of Is. 7rf. , 

For every ton of w'ashed ballast carried to any ship or vessel employed in tho coal trade, the sum of 2^. 
For every Ion of washed ditto can lod to any other British ship or vessel, the sum of 2s. 6cf. 

For every ton of washed ditto carried to any foreign ship qr vessid, the sum of 3s. 2d. 


And for every ton of li.MIast delivered in or unladen from 
flu; Inward West India I)(Xk, the fill(hei hum of lOrf.; and 
for every ton of li.illast delivered In or unladen from the l)ut- 
wavd Weit India Iiorif, thefiirrhor sum of Id.; and foi every 
ton of fiallast d' liveieiblii or unladen from the London Docks, 
the fiirllier sum ot Id.; and for every ton of ball ist delivered 
111 nr unladen frnm the Inward East India Dock, tfie further 
Mini of lOif. i and for every ion of ballust delivered in or iiu- 
laden from the (lutwarif East India Dor k, the further hum of 
-hi. , and for every ton of Ihillast delivered In or unladen from 
ilip roinnieri'l.il Dock, the further sum of Id. ; and for eiery 
t'lii of ballast delivoeJ in or unladen fioni tho East Country 
Dili k, ihc further sum of ‘Id. ; and fur every ton ot ballast il«- 
Iiveivd In or unladen troin the City ('anal, the further gum of 
-'d. ; .and for every ton of b.all.ast delivtrcd in or unladen from 
the Suriey Caii.il, tho further sum of 4d. ; and for every ton 


of ballast delivered In or unladen from the R(>o:cnt’i Canal* 
the further sum of Id. 

Which further rates or prices Ehall be pasableand paid over 
and .diove the resncctlvc rates first mentloneit. 


i he ballast of .ad ships or vessels coining; into tlie Th.imes, 
Is to he unlad' n into a liKhtor, .xi tlie clnirRe of 6d. a ton. If 
any hall.sbl be thrown or unladen from any sfiip or vessel Into 
tho Thnm-si, the captain, master, $ir. Uiatl for every such 
oircnce forfeit idO/. No balbssl Is tfl he received on 1 min’d 
otlicrwlse than fVom a lighter. Ily the stat. 54 (}ea. .1. c, 
149. It ih enacted, that no person shall, under a nen.sliv of 10/. 
over and above all evpengeg, discharge any baiUsst, nddoOi, 
&c. in any of tlie ports, harbonrg, ■piilsiead!,, n.ivig.xble 
rivtnrs, ftc. of the Dniteil Kingdom ; nor take hallaht from any 
place prohibited by tlic Lords of the Admiralty. 


fleavittR of Ballast.—T\\c men employed in this Inhorlnus occupation Imv<?, for a lengthened perloiT, 
been held ill a sort of thraldom by what are called the “Long shore publicans,” who have paid them 
according to a truck system of the very worst kind. To einanclpato the labourers from this degrading 
sufljectioii, and place them on a more independent footing, the Trinity House offers to heave b,illa8t 
as follows, viz.: — 


'frinlty House, T/ondnn, 11th Novemlicr, IS-IS. 

Her Majasw hitving, as provided by S 14 of the act 16 & 
17 Viet. c. lal., been pluised by order In council, dated the 
2Uh Octolier, 1853, to approve a scale of rates, to be e*ta- 
hlislied and paid to this corpor.stion by the ownerg or masterg 
of, or nirents for, any uhln*, who may bo desiroiu that the 
'J’rlmty 1 louse should undertake to p'acc ballast on board, «r 
unload It from, such ships, ifi nddilion to the rates already 
payable imdor the act 6 & 7 Viet. c. 57., for plaein^ the 
ballast nionifslde the same. The said scale so approved U 
heieliy mad* public for tlio Information of all iiersons who 
may he desirous to avail themaclveg of thl* regulation, vi*.; _ 


•* For vessels having porU, 4d. for every ton of ballast 
placed on bo.ird or unladen; 

*• For vessel* not having porta, Old. for every Ion of ballagt 
placed on hoard or unladen.’’ 

And noHw is given, that on and after tho lA day of 
DocemUcT, 1H.)3, this corporation will cause hsllast to bo 
placed op hoai-d of, or unladen from, all ships or vessels, the 
ownew, masters, or agent* of which may he desirous ih.it U 
shi.ll he so placed or unladen, on payment of the rates above 
iqierined, at the time of making entry and p.s>menl for the 
(luantity of ballast Teqnlred to be pul on board, or unladen, aa' 
thecasemaYbe. By order, J. Herbert, gecreiary. 


Tlie act IG & 17 Vict. c. 107. § 145. enacts that before any ship sball depart In ballast from the U. K. 
for parts beyond seas, not having any goods on board, except stores from the wareliou.se borne upon tJio 
victualling bill of sucli siiip.nor any goods reported Inwards for exportation in such shin, the collector or 
comptroller shall clear such ship in ballast, by notifying such cleifrnnce and the date thereof of the vlc- 
tuii ling bill, and de'iver the s.ime to the m.astcr of such ship as the clearance thereof: .tnd the master of 
such ship shall answer to the collector or comptroller such questions touching her depaituro and dcs- 
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ttnatIonB« dhaUbe diNninnded ofhim ; and Bhipn having only pag««nger8 with their baggage on board, 
and ships laden only with chalk or slate, shall be deemed to be in ballast; and if any such ship, w)iether 
laden or in ballast, shall depart without being so cleared, if she have any Such stores oh board, the 
master shall forfeit and pay tlie sum of lOO/. 

BALSAM (Gcr. Balsam; Du. Bahem; Fr. BaUme; It. and Sp. Salsdmo; Lht. Bal- 
samum). Balsams are vegetable juices, either liquid, or which spontaneously become 
concrete, consisting of a substance of a resinous nature, combiiied with benzoic acid, or 
wliich arc capable of affording benzoic acid by being heated alone, or with wateh 'Hie 
liquid balsams are copaiva, opobolsam, balsam of Peru, storax, end ToluJ the concrete 
arc benzoin, dragon’s blood, and red or concrete storax. — ( Ure.) 

1. Copaiva (Fr. tianme de Copnhu; Her. Kopaiva Balaam; Sp. Copayva), obtained from a tree (C’o- 
growing In South America and the West India islands. The largest quantity is fbrnished by 
llie province of Para in iJrazil. It is Imported In small casks, containing from I to 1| cwt. Genuine 
good copaiva or copaiba balsam has a peculiar but agreeable odour, and a bitterish, hot, nauseous taste. 
It is c.leai and transparent; its consistence is that ofoil; but when exposed to tho action of the air it 
hncoinos solid, dry, and brittle, like resin.— (7'AmrMon’s Dispensatory.) 

2 Opobahatn (Fr. BalsamUr de la Mccque ; It. Opobatsanio ; Pat. Balsamuin verum album, Mgyp- 
tiacuvi ; l''gvpt Balessan), the most precious of all the balsams, commonly called Balm of Gilead. It is 
tho produce ol a tree {Amyris Gileadensis), indigenous to Arabia and Abyssinia, and trnnsnlanted at on 
early period to Judea. It is olitained by cutting the bark with an axe at the time that the juice Is in the 
strongest circulation. The true balsam Is of a pale yellowish colour, clear and transparent, about the 
consistence «d‘ Venice turpentine, of a strong, penetrating, agreeable, aromatic emell, artd a slightly hit- 
terisli pungent taste. By age It becomes yellower, browner, and thicker, losing by degrees, like volatile 
oils, some of its finer and more subtile parts. It is rarely if ever brought genuine into this country; dried 
Canada balsam being generally substituted for it. It was in high repute among the ansients ; hut It is 
now principally used as a cosmetic by the Turkish ladies— {Drs.f/re and Thomson.) 

The Canada balsam, now rcfcrro<i to, is merely fine turpentine. It Is the j)roduco of the Pinus 
Balsamea, and i.s Imported In casks, e.ach containing about I cwt. It has a strong, but not a disagreeable 
odour, and a bitterish taste ; is transparent, whitish, and has the consistence of copaiva balsam—(See 
Tcrcei^ine.) 

“ Szafra and Beder are the only places in the Hedjax whore the balsam of Media, or Bales.san, can bo 
procured in a pure state. The tree from which it is collected grows in the neighbouring mountains, hut 
jirincipally upon Bjebel Sobh, and is called, by the Arabs, Beshem. I was Informed that It is from 10 to 
ITi feet high, with a smooth trunk, and thin bark. In the middle of summer small incisions arc made in 
the bark; and the juice, which Immediately issues. Is taken off with the thumb nail, and put into a 
vessel ; the gain appears to be of two kinds, one of a white, and the other of a yellowish white colour ; 
the first is the most esteemed. I saw hero some of the latter sort iu a small sheep-skin, which the Be¬ 
douins use in bringing it to market; it had a strong turpentine smell, and Its taste was bitter. Thtf people 
of Szafra usually adulterate it with sesaraura oil and tar. When they try its purity, they dip their Anger 
into it and then set it on fire; if it burn without hurting or leaving a mark on the finger, they judge it 
to be of good quality, hut if it burn tho finger as soon as it is set on' lire, they consider it to be adul¬ 
terated. 1 remember to have read, in Bruce’s Travels, an account of tho mode of trying it, by letting a 
drop fall Into a cun filled with water ; the good balsam falling coagulated to tl)e bottom, and the l)ad 
di.ssolving and swimming on tlio surface. 1 tried this experiment, wiiicli was unknown to the people 
here, and found tlie diop swim upon the WJitcr; I tried also their test by fiH3 upon tho finger of .i 
Bedouin, who liad to regret liis temerity ; I therefore regarded the balsam sold here as adulterated ; It 
was of less density than honey. I wished to jmrehase some ; hnt neither my own baggage, nor any of 
tile shops of Szafra could furnish any thing like a bottle to hold It; the whole skin was too dear. The 
Bedouins, wlio bring it Jiere, usually demand two or three dollars per pound for it \then quite pure; ajut 
the .Szafra Arabs resell it to the hudjeys of the*, great caravan at between 8 and 12 dollars per pound in 
an adtilterated state, ft is bought up principally by Fersians.”— {liurckhardt's Travels in Arabia, 
vol. ii. 1 ). 123.) 

,3. Jialsam ojPeru (Fr. Baume de Peru ; Ger. Permnanischer Balsam ; Sp. Balsamo de Quinquina ; 
\jiiX. Balsamum Pc} uvianum),t\\^ proiXxxeis of A true fMyroxylun Peruiferuvt) growing in the warmest 
parts ol South America. Tlie balsam procured by incisions made in the tree is called tvhite liquid baham; 
that whicl) is foend in tho shops is obtained by boiling the twigs in water ; it is imported in jars, each 
containing from 20 to 40 lbs. weight. It lias a fragrant luomatic odour mueli resembling that of benzoin, 
with a warm bitterish taste. It is vi.scid, of a deep reddish brown colour, and of the consistence of honey, 
— ( Thojnson's Dispensatory.) 

4. Storax {Pt. Starai; uev. Stryaxhroom; It.Storace; Sp. Axumbar; Sturax ; Vaternk), 

the produce of a tree {Styrax officinale) growing in the south of Europe and tliO Levant. Only two 
kinds are found in the shops; storax In tears, which is pure, and storax in the lump, or red storax, which 
is mixed with sawdust anti other impurities. Both kinds are brought from tho Levant in chests and 
boxes. Storax has a fl agrant odour, and a pleasant, sub-acidulous, slightly pungent, and aromatitxtaste : 
it is of a reddish Brown colour, and brittle— (Thomson’s Dispensatory.) 

fi, Tolu, Balsam of (Yr. Baume de Tolu; Ger. Tolutanischer Balsam ; Sp. Balsamo de Tolu). The 
tree which yields this balsam is the same as that which yields the balsam of Peru, it being merely the 
w hite balsam of Peru hardened by exposure to the air. 

6. Benzoin, or Benjamin (Fr. Benxoin ; Ger. Benzoe ; Sp. Bengui; It. Betzuino ; Lat. Benzoinum ; 
Arab. Liban; Hind. Luban; Jav. Menian; Malay, Caminyan), is an article of much greater commer¬ 
cial importance than any of those balsams previously mentioned. It is obtained from a tree (Sty¥tx 
Benzoin) cultivated in Sumatra and Borneo, but particularly the former. The plants produce in tiie 
seventh year. Tho balsam is obtained by making incisions in the bark, when it exudes, and is scraped 
off. During the first three years the balsam is of a clear white colour, after which it becomes brown. 
Having borne 10 or 12 years, the tree is cut down, a very Inferior article being obtained by kcraping the 
vood. The balsams procured In these different stages are distinguished in commerce, and differ Widely 
in value. Benzoin has a very agreeable, fragrant odour, but hardly any taste. It is imported In large 
masses, packed inchests and casks. It should be chosen full of clear, lighbcoloured, and white spots, 
having the appearance of white marble when broken: it Is rarely, however, to be met with in so pure a 
smte, but tho nearer tho approach to it the better. Tho worst sort is blackish, and full of impurities. 
{Milhurn’s Oriexit. Corn., and.prit>nrc irffbrmation.) The price of Benjamin In bond varied in the Lpucjlon 
market in February, 1843, from 3/. to no less than 46/, per cwt. 1 
Mr, Crawfurd has given the following Interesting and authentic details with respect to this article : — 

" Benzoin, or frankincense, called In commercial language Beniatdin, Is a more gener^ artifcle of com¬ 
merce than rarnphor, though Its production be confined to the same Islands. Benztdn is divided In 
commerce, like camphor, into three sorts (head, belly, foot), according to quality, tho comparative value 
of which may bo expressed by tho figures 10.5, 46,18. Benzoin is valued in proportioo to IIS whitenesH, 
semi-transparency, and freedom from adventitious matters. According to Its purity, the lint soft toay 
b« bought at the emporia to which it Is brought, at from 60 to 100 dollars per picul (13^ lbs.), the second 
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from 25 to 45 dtillftrs, and the worst from R to 20 dollars. According to Linschoton, bensotn in his time 
cost, In the market of Sunda Calapa or Jacatra, from 19-jgjj to 25^ Spanish dollars the picul. By Nie- 
buhr^s account, the worst benzoin of the Indian islands Is more esteemed by the Arabs than their own 
host olibanum, or frankincense. In the London market, the best benzoin is fourteen times more valu¬ 
able than oiibanx^<, and even the worst 21 times more valuable. Benzoin usuolly sells in England at 
10s. per pound. The quantity generally imported into England in the time of tiic monopoly was 312 
cwt. I’he principal use of this commodity is as incense, and it is equally in request in the religious 
ceremonies of Catholics, Mohammedans, liindus, and Chinese. It Is also used as a luxury by the great 
in fumigations in their houses, and the Japanese chiefs are fond of smoking it with tobacco. Its general 
nse among nations in such various states of civilisation, and the steady demand for it In all ages, declare 
that it is one of those commodities the taste for which is inherent in our nature, and not the result of a 
particular caprice with any individual people, as in the case of Malay camphor with the Chinese.” — 
{Indian Archipelago^ vol. ill. p.41R.) The imports of benzoin, which are not speciHed in the Customs’ 
returns, amount to about 40,uo<Hbs. a year. 

An inferior description of benzoin, the produce of a different tree from the Styrax benzoin, is produced 
Jn Siam. It is comparatively clieap and abundant. 

7. liragon's blood {Vr. Sang-Dragon ; h&t. Sanguis Draconis{ Arab. Damnldkhviain^ Hind.//errr- 
duhy), the produce of a large species of rattan {Calamus Draco) growing on the north and nortli-east 
c oast of Sumatra, and in some parts of Borneo. It is largely exported to China, and also to India and 
Europe. It is cither in oval drops, wrapped up In flag-leaves, or in large and generally more impure 
masses composed of smaller tears. It is externally and internally of a deep dusky red colour, and when 
powdered it should become of a bright crimson : if it bo black, it is Worth little. When broken and held 
lip against a strong light, it is somewhat transparent: it has little or no smell or taste ; w hat it has of 
the liittcr is resinous and astringent. Dragon’s blood in drops is much preferable to that in cakes, the 
latter being more friable, and less compact, resinous, and pure than the former. Being a very i-ostly 
artii'lc, it Is very apt to be adulterated. Most of its alloys dissolve like gums in water, or crackle in the 
lire without proving inflammalile, whereas the genuine dragon’s blood readily melts and catches Uame, 
and Is scarcely acted on by watery liquors. It sells in the market of Singapore at from 15 to IVj dollars 
pc'i jiicul. according to quality ; but the Chinese have tlic art of purifying and refining it, wlien it sells 
at from WO to lOO dollars per picul. — {Mtlburn's Orient. Com. ; Crntrjurd's East. Archip. ; and prtvaic 
t’ijo)'mat/on } Tlio price of dragon’s blood in tlio London market varied, in November, 1853, Itom !>/. 
to 15/. per cwt. 

IJ ALTlMORli, a large and opulent city of the United States, in Maryland, on the 
noith side of the Patapsco river, about 14 miles above its entrance into Chesapeake 
hay, lat. 39° 17' N., long. 76° 36' \V. Population in 1850, 169,054. The harbour 
is spacious, convenient, and the water deep. The exports principally consist of wheat- 
llonr and wheat, tobacco, Indian corn and meal, rice, bacon, pork, beef, lard, butter, 
cheese, and other articles of provision, with tallow', staves, .shingles, Stc. The imports 
principally consist of cotton.s and woollen.s, sugar, coflee, tea, wine, brandy, silk good.s, 
spices, rum, &c. 'rhe registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage, belonging to Balti¬ 
more, 30th June, 1852, amounted to 159,408 tons, of which nearly a half were employed 
iti the coasting trade, 'I'ho total value of the articles imported into Maryland, in the 
year ending the 30ih of June, 1852, almost the Avhole of which were through Balti¬ 
more, was 6,719,986 dollars; the total value of the exports during the same year being 
6,66 1,861 ditto. (Papers laid before Congress, l.st ol January, 1853.) In Maryland 
the dollar is uortli Is, Gd. currency, \ l, sterling being = 14 ]3.v. 4cf. currency. For an 
account of the currency of the diflerent states of the Union, with a table of the value 
of the dollar in each, see Nkw York ; aiul to it also the reader is referred for an 
account of the foreign tiade of Uio United States. Weights and measures same as, 
those of Kngland. 


Summary View of the Condilion of ine Btuik<i of the City of lUUimorc on the 4 th of January 1847, with their Dividomls 
in the course of that Year. 
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Account of the Quantities of Wlieat, and Wheat Flour, Indian Corn, nnd Indl.-jn Meal, Rice, Biscuits. Tobacco Bacon Fork 
exported from BelUmore in 1847, distinguishing the Quantities rfilppedlto *Uie u! 
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Account of the Inspections of Wh^nt-flour, Indian Corn-meal, Rye-meal, and Tobacco, during each 
of the 8 Years ending with 18f»2. 
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1.711 
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2,2.86 
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5,40* 

6,1.66 

7,520 

8,007 

5,410 

7.6.84 

6,H'» 

halfbbtu 

21 

49 

105 

9 

2* 

53 

21 

hhdt. 

60A71 

3.9,906 

4.8,601 

41.S.-..9 

42,742 


liAMDOO (Fr. jBani6ou, Bamhouches; Ger. TndiantscJier Bohr; Jt. Bambu; Hind. 
Bans; Malay, Buluhj Jav. Preng), a species of cane, the Bambos arundinaceu of bota¬ 
nists. It grows every where within the tropics, and is of the greatest utility: strictly 
speaking, it is a gigantic grass with a ligneous stem. It often rises to the height of 40 
or 50 feet, and sometimes to even double those heights. Like most plants long and 
cxtenMvcly cultivated, it diverges into many varieties. Some of these arc dwarfish, 
while others, instead of being hollow canes, are solid, llie bamboo is of rapid growth, 
and in four or five years is fit for many uses, but does not bear fruit or grain till it bo 
25 years old, after which it perishes. The grain makes tolerable bread. The young, 
but gigantic shoots, as they spring from the earth, make a tender and good esculent 
vegetable. Tlie mature bamboo is employed in an immense variety of ways, in the 
construction of houses, bridges, boats, agricultural implements, &c. Some varieties grow 
to such a size as to be, in the largest part, near two feet in circumference, and single 
knees of these are used as pails or buckets. The Chinese arc believed to fabricate their 
cheap and useful jiaper of macerated bamboo. The canes used in Europe as walking 
sticks are not bamboos, but rattans — a totally distinct class of plants. Baniboos are 
never used for that purpose. — ( Pidvate information .) 

BANDANAS, silk handkerchiefs, generally red spotted with white. Tlioy were 
formerly manufactured only in the East Indies; but they are now manufactured of a 
very good quality at Glasgow and other places. 

BANK. — BANKING. Banks are establishments intended to serve for the safe 
custody and issue of money; for facilitating its payment by one individual to another ; 
and, sometimes, for the accommodation of the public with loans. 

I. Banking (Generat. Principles of). 

II. Bank of England (Account of). 

III. Banks (English Private and Provincial). 

IV. Banks (Scotch). 

V, Banks (Irish). 

VI. Banks (Foreign). 

VII. Banks (Savings). 


I. Banking (General Principles of). 

Banks arc commonly divided into the two gre.at classes of hanks of deposit and hanks 
of issue. This, however, aj)j)ears at first sight to be rather an imperfect classification, 
inasmuch as almost all banks of dejiosit are at the same time hanks of issue, and 
almost all banks of issue also banks of deposit. But there is in reality no. ambiguity ; 
for, by banks of deposit are meant banks for the custody and employment of the 
money deposited with them or intru-sted to their care by their customers, or by 
the public; while by hanks of issue are meant banks which, besides employing or 
issuing the money intrusted to them by others, issue money of their owh, or notes 
jiayahle on demand. The Bank of England is our principal bank of issue; but it, as 
well a.s the other banks in the different parts of the empire that issue notes, is also a 
great bank of deposit. The private banking companies of London, and the various 
provincial banks that do not issue notes of their own, arc strictly banks of deposit. 
Banking business may be conducted indiffercntlv by individuals, by private companies, 
or by joint stock companies or associations. 

(l.) Utility and Functions of Banks of Deposit. —^Banks of this class execute all 
that is properly understood by hanking business ; and their establishment has contri¬ 
buted ill no ordinary degree to give security and facility to commercial transactions. 
They afford, when properly conducted, safe and convenient places of deposit for the 
money that woidd otherwise have to be kept, at a considerable risk, in private houses. 
'Dicy also prevent, in a great me.a.sure, the necessity of carrying money from place to 
place to make payments, and enable them to bo made in the most convenient and 
least expensive manner. A merchant or tradesman in London for example, who em¬ 
ploys a banker, keeps but very little money in bis own hands, making all his con- 
sidcrablo payments by drafts or checks on his banker; and he also sends the various 
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checks, bills, or drafts payable to himself in I>ondon, to his bankers before they become 
due. I5y this means he saves the trouble and inconvenience of counting sums of money, 
and avoids the losses he would otherwise be liable to, and would no doubt occasion¬ 
ally incur, from receiving coins or notes not genuine. Perhaps, however, the great 
advantage derived by the merchant or tradesman from the employment of a banker, 
consists in its relieving him from all trouble with respect to the presentation for 
j)ayment of due bills and drafts. 'iTie moment these are transferred to the banker, 
they are at his risk. And if he cither neglect to pre.sent them when due, or to have 
them properly noted in the event of their not being paid, he has to answer for the 
consequences. 

“ Tliis circumstance alone must cause an immense saving of expense to a mercantile 
house in the course of a year. r.,et us suppose that a merchant has only two bills due 
each day. These bills may be payable in distant parts of the town, so that it may take 
a clerk half a day to present them ; and in large mercantile e.stablishments it would take 
up the whole time of one or two clerks to present the due bills and the drafts, 'llie 
salary of these clerks is, therefore, saved by keeping an aceoirnt at a banker’s: besides 
the .saving of expense, it Is al.so rea.sonable to suppose that los.ses upon bills vvould some¬ 
times occur from mistakes, or oversights — from miscalculation as to the time the bill 
would become due — from errors in marking it up — from forgetfulness to present it — 
or from presenting it at the wrong place. Jn these cases the indorsers and drawees arc 
exonerated ; and if the acceptor do not pay the bill, the amount is lost. In a banking 
house such mistakes occur sometimes, though more rarely ; but when they do occur, 
the loss falls upon the banker, and not upon lus customer." — (^(iilbnrt's Practical Ob- 
isi'rvdtioiis on Pan//{n</.') 

Tt is on other grounds particularly desirable for a merchant or tradesman to have 
an account with a banking house. lie can refer to his bankers as vouchers for his 
rcs])cctahility; and in the event of his wi.shing to acquire any information with respect 
to the circumstances, or credit, of any one with whom he is not acquainted, his 
bankers render him all the assi.stancc in their power. In this respect they have great 
facilities, it being the common practice amongst bankers in London, and mtist other 
trading towns, to communicate information to each other as to the credit and solvency 
of their customers. 

To provide for the public security, the statute 7 8 Geo. 4, c. 20. J 40. * for the punishment of cm- 

he/.xieineut coniiuitted hy agents intrusted uuh property,” enacts, “ That If any money, or security for 
the payment of money, sliall be intrusted to any banker, 'merchant, broker, attorney, or other agent, with 
any dn eetion m xcnting to apply such money, or any p.art thort'of, or the proceeds, or any part of the pro¬ 
ceeds of Bueh security, for any purimse .specilled in such direction, and he shall, in violation of good faith, 
and contrary to the purpose so specilled in anywise convert to hi.<» own nse or benefit such money, secu- 
>ily, or ])rocccds, or .any part tliercof respectively, every such ofl'eMder shall bn guilty of a misdenn’anor, 
and being convicted thereof shall bn liable, at the discretion ot the court, to he tr.ansporled beyond seas, 
lor any term not exceeding Iburteiui years, nor loss than seven year«, or to suffer such punishment by tine 
or hTipris<»nment, or liy both, as the court shall award ; and if any chattel or valu.-ible security, of any 
power of attorney for the sale or transfer of .any sliare or Interest in any public stock or fund, wlietlier of 
this kingdom, or of Great llritaiii, or of Ireland, or of any foreign state, or in any lund of any body corpo¬ 
rate, company or society, sliall he intrusted to any hanker, merchant, broktir, nltorney, or other agent, for 
s.ile cust<»iiy, or for any special purpose, vnthout any authority to self, negotiate, tr.insfer, or pledge, and 
lie shall, in violation of good faltli, and contrary to the object or purpose w liich such chaftel or security, 
or power of attorney, sliall have been intru.sted to him, sell, negotiate, transfer, pledge, or in any manner 
convert to Ills owo use or benefit siieli chattel or s(*eurity, or the proceeds of the same, or any pare theieof, 
or the sliare or interest in stock or fund to whii-lj such power of attorney shall relate, or any part 
fhc;rof, ev<>ry sucli olfender shall be guilty of a inisd'uneaiKir, and being conv ieteti thereof shall be liable, 
at the discretion of tlio court, to any of the punishments whieh the court may award, as hereinbefore last 
mentioned.” 

I'liis act is not to aifeet trustees and mortgagee.s, nor bankers receiving money due upon securities, nor 
securities upon which they have a lien, claim, or demand, entitling them bylaw to sell, transfer, or otluT- 
wi-se dispose of tliom, unless such sale, tmiisfer. or other dis)»osal siiali extend to a greater luimber or 
part of such seeunties or eltecls than shall be requisite for satisfying such lien, claim, &c. — § JiO. 

Notliing in this act is to prevent, impe.ach, or lessen any remedy at law or in equity, which any p.a 5 ly 
aggrieved by any such offence might or would have had, had it not been passed. No banker, inercliaiii, 
•tc. sliall be convicted as an offender agniust this act, in respect of any act done by him, if lie shall at anv 
time previously to his being indicted for .such offence have disclosed such act on oath, in consequence of 
.any compulsory process of any court of law or equity, in any action bond Jtde instituted by any party 
aggrieved, or if he shall have disclosed the same in any examination or deposition before any comuiis- 
kiouer of bankrupt. — § .Vi. 

Tlic Bank of England, and the private banking companies of London, as well ns 
some of the English provincial banks, charge no commission on the payments made 
and received on account of those who deal Avith them. And until the recent intro¬ 
duction of joint-stock banks, none of the London bankers, except in peculiar cases, 
allowed interest on deposits; nor is it yet alloAved by the great majority of the me¬ 
tropolitan private bankers. It is also either stipulated or distinctly understood that a 
person employing a banker should, be.sides fiirni.shing him with sufficient funds to ])ay his 
drafts, keep an average balance in the banker’s bands, varying, of course, according to 
the amount of business done on his account; that is, according to the number of his 
checks or drafts to be paid, and the number of drafts and bills to be received for him. 
The bankers then calcul.ato, ns well a.s they can, the probable amount of cash that it 
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will be necessary for them to keep in their coffers to meet tho ordinary demands of 
their customers, and employ the balance in discounting mercantile bills, in the purchase 
of securities, or in some other sort of profitable adventure ; so that their profits consist 
of the sum they realize from such part of the monies lodged in their hands as they can 
venture to employ in an advantageous way, after deducting the various expenses 
attendant on the management of their establishments. A hank of deposit would never 
be estabH.shod if it had to depend on its own capital; it makes no profit, in its capacity 
of bank, till It begins to employ the capital of others. 

I’ljo directors of the Bank of England do not allow any individual to overdraw his 
account. They answer drafts to the full extent of the funds deposited in tlieir hands; 
I)ut they will not pay a draft if it exceed their amount. Private bankers are not generally 
so scrupulous; most of them allow respectable individuals in whom they have con¬ 
fidence to overdraw their accounts, those who do so paying interest at the rate of 5 
per cent, on whatever sums they overdraw. 'JThe possession of this |K>wcr of overdrawing 
is often a great convenience to merchants, while it is rarely productive of loss to the 
banker. The money which is overdrawn is usually replaced within a short period ; 
.sometimes, indeed, in a dfiy or two. 'ITie directors of the Bank of England decline 
granting this facility, from a disinclination on their part to come into competition 
in a matter of this sort with private bankers, who transact this kind of business better, 
j)robably, than it could be done by a great establishment like the Bank. 

Banks aH’ord great facilities to the public in the negotiation of bills of exchange, 
or in the making of payments at distant places. Many of the banking companies esUi- 
blished in different districts have a direct intercourse with each other, and tliey have 
all correspondents in London. Hence an individual residing in any part of the country, 
who may wish to make a payment in any other part, however distant, may effect his 
object by applying to the bank nearest to him. Thus, suppose A. of Pen/ance has a 
payment to make to 13. of Inverness: to transmit the money by letter would be 
Imzardous; and if there were fractional parts of a pound in the sum, it would hardly 
be practicj^blc; how then will A. manage? lie will pay the sum to a banker in 
Penzance, ^d his debtor in Inverness will receive it from a banker there. Tlic trans¬ 
action is extremely simple: the Penzance banker orders his correspondent in Ijondon 
to pay to the correspondent of the Inverness hanker the sum in (piestion on account of 
B., and the Inverness banker, being advised in course of post of udiat has been done, 
pays B. A small commission charged by the Penzance banker, and the postages, 
constitute the whole expense. There is no risk whatever, and the whole affair is 
transacted in the most commodious and cheapest manner. 

Becently, however, the facilities given to the transmission of money by means of 
post-office orders have materially interfered with tliis branch of banking business, 
especially in the transmission of small sums, and arc a great convenience to the public. 
—(Sec Post Office.) 

By far the largest proportion both of the inland bills in circulation in the country, 
and also of the foreign bills drawn upon Great Britain, are made payable in London, 
the grand focus to which all the pecuniary transactions of the empire are ultimately 
brought to be adjusted. And in order still further to economise the use of money, tlie 
principal baiiKCrs of the metropolis are in the habit of sending a clerk each day to the 
clearing house in Lombard-street, who carries with him the various bills in the pos¬ 
session of his house that are drawn upon other bankers ; and having exchanged tliem 
for the bills in the possession of those others that are drawn upon his constituents, the 
balance on the one side or the other is paid in cash or Bank of England notes. By 
this contrivance the bankers of I.,ondon are able to .settle transactions to the extent 
of several million.s a day, by the employment of not more, at an average, than from 
20f),0tX)/. to 300,000/. of cash or bank notes. —(See Ccearino House.) 

In consequence of those and other facilities afforded by the intervention of bankers 
for the settlement of pecuniary transactions, the money reijuired to conduct the business 
of an extensive country is reduced to a trifle only, compared with what it would other¬ 
wise be. It is not, indeed, possible to form any very accurate estinvito of the total 
saving that is thus effected; but, supposing that 50 or 60 millions of gold and silver 
and bank notes arc at present required, notwithstanding all the devices that have been 
resorted to for economising money, for the circulation of Great Britain, it may, one 
should think, be fairly concluded that §0O millions would, at the very least, be 
required to transact an equal extent of business but for those devices. If this statement 
be nearly accurate, and there are good grounds for thinking that it is rather under than 
oyer rated, it strikingly exhibits the vast importance of banking in a public point of 
view. By its means 50 or 60 millions are rendered capable of performing the same 
functions, and in an infinitely more commodious manner, that would otherwise have 
required four times that sum ; and supposing that ‘20 or 30 millions are employed by 
the bankers as a capital in their establishments, no less than 120 or 130 millions will be 
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altogether disengaged, or cease to be employed as an instrument of circulation, and 
made available for employment in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

The security afforded by a bank of deposit is a matter as to which there must always 
be more or less of doubt. When, indeed, a banking company confines itself to its 
proper busines.s, and does not embark in speculations of unusual hazard, or from winch 
its funds cannot be easily withdrawn, in the event of any sudden run or demand, it can 
hardly ever fail of being in a situation to meet its engagements ; whilst the large pri¬ 
vate fortunes that most commonly belong to the partners afford those who deal with it 
an additional guarantee. Much, however, depends on the character of the parties, and 
on a variety of circumstances with respect to which the public can never be correctly 
informed ; so that though there can he no doubt that the security afforded by many 
private bunks of deposit is of the most unexceptionable de.scription, this may not be the 
case with others. 

All joint-stock bank.s, or banks having more than six partners, whether for deposit 
and i.ssue, or for deposit merely, arc ordered, by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 83.,*to 
send quarterly returns of the number and names of their partners to the stamp office. 
Hut this act does not apjdy to private banks, or banks not having more than six part¬ 
ners, though we see no good reason wliy simil.ar returns should not, and several why 
they should, be required from tliem us well as from others. At present few have any 
certain knowledge of the partners in private banks. Individuals often appear in 
the names of firms who have been dead for many years ; and it has not unfrequently 
been found in cases of bankruptcy that parties of large fortune, who were supposed to 
have belonged to the concern, had withdrawn long previously. All uncertainty and 
obscurity of this kind might, ho'vever, be easily put an end to by making periodical 
de-'larations of the names of the partners ; and provided this were done, anil the names 
made sufficiently public, we doubt whether any other step should be taken for inter¬ 
fering in any way with banks of deposit. I’liore is in this respect a wide diflerence 
between them and banks of issue. It is the duty of the government to take care that 
the value of the currency shall be as invariable as possible ; but it has never been pre¬ 
tended that it is any part whatever of its duty to iiu^uire into the sccurity^ven by the 
borrowers to the lenders of money, any more than into the security given by the bor¬ 
rowers to the lenders of any thing else. Goverimient very properly obliges a goldsmith 
to have his goods stamped, this being a security to the public that they .shall not be 
imposed on in buying articles of the (juality of which they are generally ignorant; but 
it does not rc<]uire that the per.sons to whom the goldsnuth sells or lends Ids goods 
should give him a guarantee for their payment. 'J'his is a matter as to which indi¬ 
viduals arc fully competent to judge lor themselves; and tlierc neither is nor can be 
any reason why a lender or depositor of bullion or notes .should be more protected than 
a lender or depositor of timber, coal, or sugar. Gold being the standard or measure of 
value, government is bound to take effectual jirecautions that the currency shall truly 
correspond in tlie whole and in all its parts witli that standard, — that every pound 
note shall be worth a .sovereign, and that the amount and value of the aggregate notes 
in circulation shall vary exactly as u gold currency w'ould do were it substituted in 
their stead. IJut this is all that government is called upon to do. If A. trust a sum 
of money in tlic hands of Ik, it is their affair, and concerns no one else. Ihovided the 
money afloat correspond witli the standard, it is of no importance, in .a public point of 
view, into whose hands it may come. The bankruptcy of a dejiosit bank, like that of 
a private gentleman who has borrowed largely, may be productive of much loss or 
inconvenience to its creditors. Hut if the jiaper in circulation be c(|iiivalent to gold, 
Mieh bankruptcies cannot affect either the quantity or value of money, anil are therefore 
injurious only to the parties concerned, 

(2.) Substitution of Notes for ('oins — lianhs of Issue — Menus by which the Value of 
Notes may be kept on a I.evd with the Value of the Precious Metals. — Notwithstanding the 
precious metals are in many respects admirably fitted to serve as media of exchan'J-e 
(see art. Money), they have two very serious drawbacks — their cost, and the difficulty 
and expense of carrying them from place to place. If the currency of Great Hrilain 
consisted only of gold, it would amount to at loiist sixty millions of sovereigns ; and 
the expense attending such a currency, allowing only per cent, for wear and 
tear and loss of coins, could not iK^eckoncd at less than .3,250,000/, a year. ''I'he 
weight of ICKX) sovereigns exceeds 21 lbs. troy; so that were there nothing but coins 
in circulation, the conveyance of large sum.s from place to place to di.seharge accounts 
would be a very laborious process, and even small sums could not be conveyed without 
consiilcrahle difficulty. Hence it Is that most commercial and civilised nations have 
fabricated a portion of their money of less costly and heavy materials, and resorted to 
various devices for economising the u.sc of coin. Of the substitutes for the latter 
hitherto suggested, paper is in all respects the most eligible. When governments are 
sufficiently powerful and intelligent to enforce the observance of contruct|, individuals 
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possessed of written promises from others that they will pay certain sums at specified 
periods begin to assign them to those to whom they arc indebted; and when those by 
whom such obligations are subscribed are persons of whose solvency no doubt can be 
entertained, they are readily accepted in payment of the debts due by one individual to 
another. 13nt when the circulation of obligations or bills in this way has continued for 
a while, individuals begin to perceive that they may derive a profit by issuing them in 
such a form as to lit them for being readily used as a substitute for money in the 
ordinary transactions of life. Hence the origin of bank notes or paper money. An 
individual in whose wealth and discretion tlic public have confidence being applied to 
for a loan, say of 5,000/., grants the ajiplicant his bill or note payable on demand for that 
sum on his receiving adequate security for its repayment with interest. Now, as this note 
passes, in consequence of the confidence placed in the issuer, currently from hand to 
hand as cash, it is quite as useful to the borrower as if he had obtained an equivalent 
amount of gold ; and supposing that the rate of interest is 4 per cent., it will yield, so 
Idbg as it continues to circulate, a revenue of 200/. a year to the issuer. A sense of the 
advantages that might, in this way, he derived from the circulation of hills or notes led to 
the formation of hanks for their regular issue niose who issue such notes, coin as it were 
their credit. 'Flicy derive the same revenue from the loan of their written promises to pay 
certain sums that they would derive from the loan of the sums themselves; and while 
they thus increase their own income, they at the same time contribute to increase the 
wealth of the society, llcsides being incomparably cheaper, bank notes arc also incom¬ 
parably more commodious than a metallic currency. A bank note for 1,000/. or 
100,000/. may be carried about with as much facility as a single sovereign. It is of 
importance, too, to observe, tliat its loss or destruction, whether by fire, shipwreck, or 
otherwise, would be of no greater importance, in a public ])oint of view, than the loss or 
destruction of as much paper. No doubt it might be a serious calamity to the holder ; 
but to whatever extent it injured him, it would iiroportionally bepefit the issuer, whereas 
the loss of coin is an injury to the holder without being of service to any one else; it is, 
in fact, so iguch abstracted from the wealth of the community. 

To obviifc the endless inconveniences that would arise from the circulation of coins of 
every weight and degree of purity, were there no restrictions on their issue, all governments 
have forbidden the circulation of coins except they be of a certain specified or standard 
weight and fineness. And the recurrence of similar inconveniences from the issue of notes 
for varying sums, and payable under varying conditions, has led, in all countries in M'hich 
jiaper money is made use of, to the enacting of regulations forbidding the issue of notes 
l)clo\v a certain amount, and laying down rules for their payment. In England at this 
moment no note payable to bearer on demand can be issued for less than five pounds, and 
they must all be paid the moment they arc j)rcsentecL In Scotland and Ireland the mini¬ 
mum value of bank notes is fixed at one pound, the regulations as to jiayment being the 
same as in England. In order to preserve the monopoly of the London circulation to 
the Hank of England, no notes payable to bearer on demand are allowed to be issued by 
individuals or associations, other than the Hank of England, within sixty-five miles of 
St. Haul’s. Hut beyond these limits every one who complies with the above regulations 
as to the minimum amount of notes, and who promises to pay tlicni on demand, may, 
on paying the stamp-duty, and making returns of the isshes to the stamp office, 
circulate any amount of notes he can succeed in getting the public to take olF. 

Hut though the condition that they shall be paid cm demand, and the belief tliat this 
condition will be complied with, be necessary to sustain the value of notes issued by 
private parties or associations, it is not necessary to sustain the value of paper money, 
properly so called, or of notas which have been made hyal tender. The only thing 
required to sustain the value of the latter description of currency is, that it should be 
issued in limited qwintUivs. Every country has a certain number of exchanges to make ; 
and whether these arc cfTected by tlie employment of a given number of coins of a par¬ 
ticular denomination, or by the employment of the same number of notes of the same 
denomination, is, in this respect, of no importance whatever. Notes whyh have been 
made legal tender, and are not payable on demand, do not circulate because of any 
confidence placed in the capacity of the issuers to retire them; neither do they circulate 
because they are of the same real value as the commodities for which they are ex¬ 
changed ; but they circulate because, having l>ce»^clectcd to perform the functions o.f 
money, they are, as such, readily received by all individuals in payment of their debts. 
Notes of this description may be regarded as a sort of tickets or counters to be used in 
computing the value of property, and in transferring it from one individual to another. 
And as they are nowise affected by fluctuations of credit, their value, it is obvious, 
must depend entirely on the quantity of them in circulation as compared with the pay¬ 
ments to be made through their instrumentality, or the business they have to perform. 
By reducing the supply of notes below the supply of coins that would circulate in their 
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place were they withdrawn, their value may be raised above the value of gold ; while, by 
increasing them to a greater extent, it is proportionally lowered. 

Hence, supposing it were possible to obtain any security other than immediate con¬ 
vertibility into the precious metals, that notes declared to be legal tender would not 
be issued in excess, but that their number afloat would he so adjusted as to preserve their 
value as compared with gold nearly uniform, the obligation to pay them on demand might 
be dispensed with. But it is needless to say that no such security can be obtained. 
Wherever the power io issue paper, not immediately convertible, has been concedeil to 
any sot of persons, it has been abused ; or, which is the same thing, such paper has uni¬ 
formly been over-issued, and its value depreciated from excess. And it is now admitted 
on all hands to be quite indispensable, for the prcventioti of injurious fluctuations in 
the value of money, that all notes be made payable, at the pleasure of the holder, in an 
unvarying quantity of gold or silver. 

But though such be the law in tliis and most other countries, it is, we are sorry 
to say, operative only on the richest, most cautious, and respectable hankers; and 
is found to afford no real security against the roguery ami misconduct of others. 
This security is, however, the more indispensable, seeing that the issue of notes 
is, of all businesses, that which seems to hold out the greatest prospect of success 
to the schemes of those who attempt to get rich by preying on the public. The cir¬ 
cumstances that excite the public confidence in the first instance, and that afterwards 
keep it up, are often of the most treacherous description, llie cost of engraving and 
issuing notes is also hut an inconsiderable item, compared with the sums for which they 
are issued, and ])iovided they he got into anytlilng like extensive circulation, they 
become at once considerably productive. They are seldom issued, except on the de¬ 
posit of liills or other securities yielding a considerable rate of interest; so that if an 
individual, or sot of individuals, with little or no capital, contrive, by fair appearance.s, 
promises, and similar devices, to insinuate himself or themselves into the public confi¬ 
dence, and can maintain 20,000/., 50,000/., or 100,000/. in circulation, he o«M'hey secure 
a good income in the mean time; and when the bubble bursts, and the imposture is 
detected, they arc no worse off than when they set up their bank. On the contrary, 
the presumption is that they are a great deal better off; and that they have taken care 
to provide, at the cost of tlie credulous and deceived public, a reserve stock for their 
future maintenance. Hence, seeing the facilities for committing fraud are so very great, 
the propriety, or rather necessity, of providing against them. 

It must not be imagined that this is mere hypothetical reasoning. On the contrary, 
ns every body knows, innumerable instances have occurred of the population of 
extensive districts having suffered severely from, the insolvency of bankers in whom 
they placed the utmost confidence. In 1793, 1814-16, and 1825-26, a very large 
proportion of the provincial banks stopped payments, and produced by their fall an 
extent of bankruptcy and ruin that has seldom been equalled in any other countrf. 
But when such gigantic disasters had already happened, and were on the eve of 
again happening in 1837-38, it became the houndeii duty of government to hinder, 
by every means in its power, their recurrence. It is no exaggeration to affirm that 
wo have sustainod a thousand times more injury from the circulation of worthless 
paper, or paper issued by persons without the means of retiring it, than from the issue 
of .spurious coin. 

It has been supposed that the objections to the issue of notes because of the risk of 
non-payment might he obviated, were, they issued only by associations or joint stock 
companies. But there is no real foundation fur any such supposition. There cannot, 
in fact, he a greater error than to suppose tluit because a bank has a considerable 
number of partners it will necessarily be either rich or well managed. It may be 
neither the one nor the other. A single individual may possess more wealth than a number 
of individuals a«^soeiated together; and the chances are, that if he engage in banking 
or any other bu.siness it will be better managed than by a company. Under our present 
system, (and it cannot he prevented under any system,) the partners in joint .stock batiks, 
as in others, may bo men of straw, or persons without property, and unable to fulfil 
their engagements. It is of the essence of a secure and well established paper currency 
that the notes of which it consists should be of the exact value of the gold or silver 
they profess to represent, and that, consequently, they should be paid the moment they 
are presented. But it is not enough to order that this condition shall be uniformly 
complied with. Such order is obeyed only by the opulent, prudent, and conscientious 
banker, and forms little or no clieck on the proceedings of those of a contrary character. 
It is the latter class, however, that it is especially necessary to look after; and it is 
needless to say that any system that permit.s notes to be issued without let or hindrance 
by speculative, ignorant, or unprincipled adventurers, must be essentially vicious. 

It has sometimes been contended, in vindication of the plan of allowing individual, 
or set of individuals, how bankrupt soever in fortune and character, to issue notes 
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<vithout check or limitation of any kind other than the promise to pay them on (kmand, 
that they arc essentially private paper ; that their acceptance in payment is optional; 
and that as they may be rejected by every one who either suspects or dislikes them, 
there is no room or ground for interfering with their issue 1 But every body knows 
that, whatever notes may be in law, they are in most parts of the country practically 
and in fact legal tender. The bulk of the people are totally without power to refuse 
them. The currency of many extensive districts consists in great part of country notes, 
and such small farmers or tradesmen as should decline taking them would be exposed 
to the greatest inconveniences. Every one makes use of or is a dealer in money. It is 
not employed by men of business only, but by persons living on fixed incomes ; by 
women, labourers, minors; in short, by every class of individuals, very many of whom 
are necessarily, from their situation in life, quite unable to form any estimate of the 
solidity of the different banks whose paper is in circulation. Such parties are uniformly 
severe sufferers by the failure of banks. The paper that comes into their hands is a 
part of the currency or money of the country ; and it is quite as much the duty of 
Government to take measures that this paper shall be truly and substantially what it 
professes to be, ns that it should take measures to prevent the issue of spurious coins or 
the use of false or deficient weights and measures. 

The fact is, that the paper currency of the country cannot he on a perfectly sound 
footing until the issue of notes, whether by joint stock banks or private individuals, ho 
suppressed. It has been proposed to obviate any recurrence of the wide-spread ruin 
that has so frequently resulted from the bankruptcy of banks of issue, to compel them to 
give security for the jiaymetit of their notes; and the adoption of such a regulation would, 
no doubt, have been a vast improvement on the late system.* But though the exacting 
of security would liave materially mitigated, it would not have eradicated tlie vices of a 
system which allowed hanks to be established at the pleasure of individuals. A paper 
currency is not in a sound or wholesome state, unless, 1st, means be taken to insure that 
each particular note or parcel of such currency be paid immediately on demand ; ami 
unless, ‘2nd, the whole currency vary in amount and value exactly as a mctalliv currency 
would do were the paper currency withdrawn and coins substituted in its stead. 'I’he last 
condition is quite as indispensable to the existence of a well-established currency as the 
former ; and it is one that cannot be fully realised otherwise than by confining tl»c issue 
of paper to a single source. 

It is easy to sec that were paper issued only by the Bank of EnglamI, or some one 
source in London, and then oi\\y in exchange for bullion, the currency would be in its 
most perfect state, and would fluctuate exactly as it would do were it wholly metallic. 
But at present, the currency is supplied by hundreds of individuals and associations, all 
actuated by different and fretiuently conflicting views and interests. The issues of the 
Bank of England, previously to the late changes, were generally, though not always, 
governed by the state of the exchange, or rather by the influx and efflux of bullion, 
increasing when it flowed into, and decreasing when it flowed out of the country. But 
it was quite otherwise with the provincial hankers. Tlieir issues were not regidatcd by 
any sucli standard, hut by the state of credit and prices in the districts in wliich they 
Imppcned to he situated. If their managers supposed that these wore good or im- 
jiroving, they rarely hesitated about making additional issues. Hence, M’lien the state 
of the excliange and the demand on the Bank of England for bullion showed that the 
currency was redundant, and ought to he contracted, the efforts of the Bank to effect 
its diminution wore often impeded, and met bj; a contrary action on the part of the 
country banks. This was not owing to the ignorance of the latter. Under the supposed 
circumstances, tlie country bankers saw, speaking generally, timt they ought also 
contract ; but being a very numerous body, comprising several Jjundred establishments 
scattered over all parts of the country, each was impressed with the well founded con¬ 
viction that all that he could do in the way of contraction would be next to im]»erce])tible ; 
and no one ever thought of attempting it, so long as he felt satisfied of the stability of 
those with whom he dealt. On the contrary, every banker knew, were he to withdraw 
n portion of his notes, that some of his competitors would most likely have embraced 
the opportunity of filling up the vacuum so created ; and that consequently he should 
have lost a portion of his business, without in any degree lessening the amount of paper 
afloat. Hence, in nineteen out of twenty instances, the country hanks went on in¬ 
creasing their aggregate issues long after the exchange had been notoriously against the 
country, and the Bank of England had been striving to pull up. But the moment the 
pressure extended to them they ran headlong into the opposite extreme, and unreasonable 
suspicion took the place of blind unthinking confidence. The cry of sawe qui pent 
then became all hut universal. A recoil seldom took place without destroying more or 
fewer of the provincial banks, involving those who held their notes or had deposits in 

lonRlh the grounds on which such security might be demanded in the previous 
editiou 01 this dictionary. ^ ® ‘ 
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their hands, in bankruptcy and ruin; and provided the others succeeded in securing 
themselves, little attention was usually paid to the interests of those they had taught 
to look to them for help, who were commonly destroyed by thousands. (Sec post') 

It is exceedingly difficult to prevent the issue of forged notes. Various schemes have 
been suggested for this purpose; and though it be hardly possible to suppose that an 
inimitable note will ever be produced, it is contended that by judiciously combining 
different sorts of engraving, forgery may be rendered so difficult, as to be but rarely 
attempted. But however this may be, during the period from 1797 to 1819, when the 
Bank of England issued 1/. notes, their forgery was carried on to a great extent. And 
the desire to check this practice, and to lessen the fretjucncy of capital punishments, 
appears to liavc been amongst the most prominent circumstances which led to the return 
to specie payments in 1821, and the suppression of 1/. notes. 

(3.) Bank of England Notes legal teyider. — According to tb© law as it stood pre¬ 
viously to 1834, all descriptions of notes were legally payable at the pleasure of the 
bolder in coin of the standard weight and purity. But the policy of such a regulation 
was very questionable; and we regard the cnactmont of the stat. 3&4 Will. 4. c. 98., 
which makes Bank of England notes legal temler, every where except at the Bank and 
its branches, for all sums above 51., as a great improvement. 'I’lie unjust liabilities 
imposed upon the Bank of England by tl»e old system, placed her in a situation of 
gjcat difficulty and hazard. They obliged her to provide a supply of coin and bullion, 
not for her own exigences only, but for those of all the country banks; and, what is 
harder still, they exposed her to be deeply injured by any misconduct on the part of 
the latter, as well as by the distress in which they might accidentally be involved. 
Inconsequence, her free action was at all times in some degree impeded; and her 
power to render assistance to the banking an<l mercantile interests in periods of dis¬ 
credit materially diminished. The country banks kept but a small supply of coin in 
their coffers. They were all, however, holders,, to a greater or less extent, of govern¬ 
ment securities; and whenever any circumstance occurred to occasion a demand upon 
them for coin, tliey immediately sold or^dedged the whole or a portion of their stock, 
carried the notes to the Bank to be exchanged, and then carried the specie to the 
country. Hence, when any suspicions were entertained of the credit of the country 
lianks, or when a panic originated amongst the holders of their notes, as was the case in 
1793 and 1825, the whole of them retreated upon the Bank of England, and 700 or 
800 conduits were opened, to draw off’the specie of that establishment, which was thus, 
it is evident, exposed to the risk of stoppage without having done any thing wrong. It 
was not the drain for gold from abroad, but the drain for gold from the country, that 
nearly exhausted the Bank’s coffers in 1825, and forced her to issue about a million 
of \l and 21. notes. The currency could not be in a sound healthy state, while 
the Bank of England, and, through her, public credit, were placed in so perilous a 
situation. But the making of Bank of England notes legal tender at all places except 
the Bank, has tended materially to protect her from the injurious consequences of 
panics or runs among the holders of country bank paper; and wliile it does this, it lias 
not, as it apjiears to us, anywise impaired the securities against over-issue or depre¬ 
ciation. 

It has, no doubt, been contended that the measure now referred to might lead to the 
depreciation of ]irovincial paper ; inasmuch as the expense of sending notes from a 
distance to London, to be exchanged for gold, would prevent any one from demanding 
Bank of England notes from country banks in good credit, till the value of the notes 
issued by them was so much depreciated below the value of gold that the difference 
would more than pay the expense of sending tliem to I.ondon, and bringing gold 
^ back. There cannot, however, be the least difference, as respects value, in the pro¬ 
vinces, between Bank of England paper, now that it is legal tender, and gold. London 
being the place where the exchanges are adjusted, the value of money in every 
part of the empire must depend on its value in it; and this, it is plain, is not in any 
degree affected by tlio measure under consideration. Formerly the provincial currency, 
gold as well as paper, might be, and indeed frequently was, depreciated. This was 
brought about either by an over issue on the part of the country banks, generally in 
the first instance the effect, but always in the end the cau.se, of a rise of prices; or by 
the issues of the Bank of England being, in consequence of an adverse exchange, nar¬ 
rowed sooner or more rapidly than those of the country banks. In either case, the 
provincial currency being redundant as compared with that of the metropolis, there 
was a demand on its issuers for bills on I.ondon; but it is material to observe, that, 
unless their credit was suspected, there was not, in such cases, any demand upon them 
for gold. It is, indeed, obvious that a. redundancy of the currency is a defect that 
cannot be obviated by getting gold from the country banks, unless (as hoarding is out 
of the question) it bo intended to send it abroad; and that may always be done letter 
and cheaper by getting from them Bank of England notes, or bills on London. A 
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local redundancy of the cuircncy may take place now ns it has done formerly ; and its 
occurrence cannot be prevented, even thou{;h paper were wholly banished from circu¬ 
lation, so long as the whole currency is not supplied from one source, and as London is 
the focus where tlie exchanges with foreign countries are adjusted. 13ut the statements 
now made sliow that it is a radical mistake to suppose that it can take place more 
readily, or to a greater extent, uinler the present system than formerly. In this respect 
no change was made in 18.‘3d. And while our ancient security against over-issue was 
maint.dncd unimpaired, the arrangements then made increased the stability of the liai.k 
of J'lngland, and conse<jueiUly improved our pecuniary system. 

If any doul)t could })ossibly remain as to the operation of this system, it would he 
removed by referring to Scotland. Gold has been practically banished from that coun¬ 
try f)r a long scries of years ; and yet no one pretends to say that prices are higher in 
Scotland than in Kngl.md, or that her currency is depreciated. 'I'he Scotch currency 
is kejjt at its ])roi)cr level, not by the cheek of gold payments, hut by tlie demand for 
bills on London ; and it is as clfectually limited in this way as it would be were the 
banks universally in the habit of exchanging notes for gold. On what grounds, then, 
is it to be aiipreheiided that ihe obligation to give llank of Kngland notes or bills 
on London will be less eliectual in restraining over-issue in Yorkshire or Dm ham 
than in Scotland? 

A banker who issues notes must keep beside him such a stock of cash and bullion as 
may be snfUcicnt to answer the dtonands of the public for their paymciit. If the value 
of the cash and bullion in his ccdlers were equal to the value of his notes in circulation, 
he would not, it is plain, make any profit; but if he be in good credit, a thirtl, a fourth, 
or even a fifth part of this sum, will probably be suftleient; and his jiroftt consists of the 
excess of the interest derived from his notes in circulation over the inteiest of the sum 
ho is obliged to keep dormant in his s<rong box, and the expenses of managing his 
establishment. 'I'he Hank of England, as will be afterwards seen, keeps an average 
stock of coin and bullion equal to a third of her liabilities. 

(4.) I.egal dci>crijttiou of Bank Notes. — Bartk notes are merely a species of promissory 
notc.s. They arc subscribed either by the parties on whose account they are issued, or 
by some one in their employment, whose signature is binding upon them. A Bank of 
Kngland note for 5L i.s as follows: — 

JUanli of lEnglantr. 

1 2 )romisc to pay Mr. MaW^ Marshall, or Bearer, 
on Demand, the Sum of Bounds. 

1846 ’ Dec'" 9 London 9 Dec"' 1846 . 

For the Gov'^ and Comp^ of the 

^ BANli OF ENGLAND. 

A. B. 


No particular form of words is necessary in a bank note. The essential requisites 
are, that it should be for a definite sum (in Kngland and Wales not less than 5/., and 
in Scotland and Ireland not less tli.an 1/.), that it should be payable to bearer on 
demand, and that it .should be properly stamped. Promissory notes, though issued by 
bankers, if not payable to bearer on demand, do not come under the denomination of^ 
bank notes; they arc not, like the latter, taken as cash in all ordinary transactions; 
nor are they, like them, assignable by mere delivery. 

The circulation of notes for less than 51. was restrained by law (stat. 15 Geo. JJ. 
c. 51.) from 1765 to 1797. In 1808, it was enacted by stat. 48 Geo. 3. c. 88., that all 
bank notes, promissory notes, or other negotiable instruments for less than 20s., should 
be absolutely void ; a penalty of from 20«. to 51 , at the distretion of the justices, being 
imposed on their issuers. It was enacted by the 7 Geo. 4. c. (>., that the issue of all 
bank notes or promissory notes for less than 51. by the Bank of England, or by any 
licensed English bankers, and stamped on the 5th of February, 1826, or previously 
(after which period such notes were not stamped), should terminate on the 5th of 
April, 1829. 

The stamp duties on bank notes or promissory notes payable on demand are— 


^ £ t. d. £t.d. £ $. d. 

Not I'xreedinK lie . . . - 00.5 

Exceeding 1 1 O and not exceeding « O 0 0 lO’ 
— S«0 _ A 5 0 01 .S 

— 640 _ 1UU0 019 


„ £t.d. £i.d.£ $. d. 

Exceeding 10 O 0 and not exceeding 5f() 0 O O S O 
— VO O 0 — 50 O O 050 

— 50 0 O — 50 O 0 0 5 0 

50 0 U — 100 0 0 080 


Wluch notes may be reissued after payment, as often as shall be thought fit, provided 
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tliey be issued by a banker or person who has taken out a licence, renewable annually, 
and costing 30/., to issue notes payable to bearer on demand. Any banker or other 
person issuing such rcissuable notes, without being duly licensed, shall forfeit 100/. for 
every offence. — (55 Geo, 3. c. 184. § 27.) 

These conditions do not apply to the Bank of England. The stamp duties on the notes 
of that establishment were formerly compounded for at the rate of 3,5001. per million of 
those in circulation ; but the act 7 and 8 Viet c. 32. has wholly exempted them 
from all charge on account of stamp duties. 

Notes or bills not payable to bearer on demand are not reissuable, under a penalty of 
50/. For the stamp duties affecting them, sec Excuanof. 

By the 9 Geo. 4. c. 23., English bankers not in the city of liondon, or within throe 
miles thereof, are authorised to issue promissory notes, and to draw and issue bills of 
exchange, on unstamped paper, for any sum of 5/. or upwards, expressed to bo payable 
to the bearer on demand, or to order at any period not exceeding 7 days after sight 
(^hills may also be drawn at any period not exceeding 21 days after date), upon obtain¬ 
ing licences, costing 30/., to that effect; provided such bills of exchange be drawn 
upon bankers in London, Westminster, or Southwark; or provided such bills bn drawn 
by any banker or bankers at the place where he or they shall be licensed to issue 
unstamped notes and bills, upon bitnself or themselves, or his or their copartner or 
copartners, payable at any other place where such banker or bankers shall be licensed 
to issue sucli notes and bills. Bankers having such licences are to give security, by 
bond, that they will keep a true account of all promissory notes and bills so issued, 
and account for the duties on them at the rate of 3s. 6d. for every 100/., and also for 
the fractional paits of 100/. of the average value of such notes and bills in circulation. 
Persons post-dating unstamped notes or bills shall, for every such offence, forfeit 100/. 

(5.) Legal Effect of the Payment of Bank Notes. — Notes of the bank of England 
were not, previously to the act 3 4 Will. 4. c. 98., like bills of exchange, mere secu¬ 

rities, or documents of debt, but ’were treated as money or cash in the ordinary course 
or transactions of j msbi ess > the receipts given upon their payment being always given 

fw'rriob(?5L ^''1Kow, however, they are legal tender, everywhere except at the Bank, 
for all sums above 51. All notes payable to bearer arc assignable by delivery. The 
bolder of a bunk note is primd facie entitled to its prompt payment, and cannot bo 
affected by the previous fraud of any former holder in obtaining it, unless evidence l>o 
given to show that he was privy to such fraud. Such privity may, however, be inferred 
from the circumstances of the case. To use the words of Lord Tcnderden, “ Jf a person 
take a bill, note, or any other kind of .security, under circumstances which ought to 
excite suspicion in the mind of any reasonable man acquainted with the ordinary affairs 
of life, and wlilch ought to put him on his guard to make the necessary inquiries, and 
he do not, then he loses the right of maintaining pos.session of the instrument against the 
lawful owner.” — (Guildhall, 25th October, 182(5.) 

Country bank notes are usually received as cash. But though taken as such, if they bo 
presented in due time and not paid, they do not amount to a payment, and the deliverer 
of the notes is still J)able to tlio bolder. It is not easy to determine what is a due or 
reasonable time, inasmuch as it must depend in a great measure on the circumstances 
of each particular case. On the whole, the safest rule seems to be to present all notes 
or drafts payable on demand, if received in the place where they are payable, on the 
day on which they arc received, or as soon after as possible. When they have to be 
transmitted by post for p.;yment, no unnecessary delay should be allowed to inter¬ 
vene.— {Chitty's Commercial Law^ vol. iii. p. 590.; and the art. Check in this Dic¬ 
tionary. ) 

6. Distinction between Bank Notes and Bills of Exchange .—It is common with those 
who object to any restrictions being laid on the issue of bank notes to represent them 
as substantially identical with ordinary bills of exchange, and to contend that if it 
would be imprudent or impracticable to interfere with the issue of the latter, the 
issue of the former should also be left to the discretion of the parties. Tfie cases, 
however, are not parallel. It is true that bills of exchange perform in some respects 
the functions of money ; and being transferred from one individual to another make 
payments much in the same way as if they were bank notes. But though there are. 
no doubt, certain points in which bills of exchange and bank notes closely rcsemlile 
each other, there are others, and those too of the greatest importance, in which 
there is a distinct and material difference between them. Bank notes are issued only 
by parties licensed for the purpose, or by bankers; they are uniformly payable on 
demand, or when presented; they are not indorsed by the holder on his paying them 
away; the party receiving has no claim on the party from whom he received them in 
the event of the fiiilure of the issuers • ; and every one is thus encouraged, reckoning 


Is 


* Practically speaking, this is the fact; ljut, .as seen above, a person paying away a country bank note 
liable to be recalled upon for repayment, should the bank fail btfore it was Ih the power of Uie party 
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on the facility of passing them to others, to accept bank notes, even though he should 
doubt the ultimate solvency of the issuers.” — {Thornton on Taper Credit^ p. 172.) 
Bills, on the contrary, may be drawn by all individuals; they are mostly all made 
payable at some distant period ; and those into whose hands they come, if they be not 
in want of money, prefer retaining them in their possession, in order that they may get 
the interest accruing upon them. But the principal distinction between notes and 
bills is, that the latter arc not assignable by mere delivery, but that every individual, in 
passing a bill to another, has to indorse it, and by doing so makes himself responsible 
for its payment. “ A bill circulates,” says Mr. Thornton, “ in consequence chiefly of 
the confidence placed by each receiver of it In the last indorser, his own correspondent 
in trade ; whereas the circulation of a bank note is owing rather to the circumstance of 
the name of the issuer being so well known as to give it an universal credit.’' (P. dO.) 
Nothing, tlicn, can be more inaccurate than to represent bills and notes in the 
same point of view. If A. pay to B. IfK)/. in satisfaction of a debt, there is an end of the 
transaction ; but if A. pay to B, a bill of exchange for 100/., the transaction is not com- 
l)Ieted ; and, in the event of the bill not being paid by the person on whom it is drawn, 
B. will have recourse upon A. for its value. It is clear, therefore, that a great deal 
more consideration is always required, and may he fairly presumed to be given, before 
any one accepts a bill of exchange in payment, than before he accepts a bank note. 
The note is payable on the instant, without deduction — the bill not until some future 
period ; the note may be passed to another without incurring any risk (5r responsibility, 
whereas every fresfi issuer of the bill makes himself responsible for its value. Notes 
form the currency of all classes, not only of those who are, but also of those who are 
not engaged in business, very many of whom are, as already seen, withovit the power 
to refuse them, and without the means of forming any correct conclusion as to the 
solvency of the issuers. Bills, on the other hand, j>ass only, Avith very few exceptions, 
among persons engaged in business, who, being fully aware of the risk they run in 
taking thorn, reject such as they apprehend might involve tlioin in loss. 'Phere is 
j>lainly, therefore, a wide and obvious distinction between the two species of currency ; 
and it would be ridiculous to argue that because government is hound to interfere to 
regulate the issue of the one, it should also regulate the issue of the other. 

II. Bank of England (Account oi). 

(1.) Historical Sketch of the Bank. — Tliis great cstahlishment, wliich has long been 
the j)rinci])al hank of deposit and circulation, not in this country only, hut in EuroijO, 
wa.s founded in 1()94. Its principal projector was Mr. William Taterson, an enter¬ 
prising and intelligent Scotch gentleman, Avho was afterwards engaged in the ill-fated 
colony at Darien. Government being at the time much distressed for want of money, 
partly from the defects and abuses in the system of taxation, and partly from the diffi¬ 
culty of borrowing, because of the supposed iiistahifity of the revolutionary establish¬ 
ment, the bank grew out of a loan of 1,200,000/. for the public service. I'he sub¬ 
scribers, be.sides receiving ciyht per cent, on the sum advanced as interest, and 4,000/. a 
year as the expense of management, in all 100,000/. a year, wero> incorporated Into a 
society denominated the Governor and Cowpanp of the Bank of Era/land. 'I'hc charter 
is dated the 27th of July, UiP l. It declares, amongst other things, that they shall “ l)i! 
capable in law to purchase, enjoy, and retain to them and their successors, any manors, 
lands, rents, tenements, and possessions whatsoever; and to purchase and acejuire all 
.sorts of goods and chattels whatsoever, xvlicrein they are not restrained by act of par¬ 
liament ; and also to grant, demise, and dispose of the same. 

“ That the maJiagement and government of the corj)oratlon be committed to the 
governor, deputy governor, and twenty-four directors, who shall he elected between tlic 
2.'>th day of March and 25th day of April, each year, from among the members of the 
Company duly qualified. 

“ That no dividend shall at any time be made by the said Governor and Company, save 
only out of the interest, profit, or produce arising by or out of the said capital stock or 
fund, or by such dealing as is allowed by act of parliament. 

“ They must be natural-born subjects of England, or naturalised subjects ; they shall 
have in their own name and for their own use, severally, viz. —the governor at least 
4,000/., the deputy governor 3,000/,, and each director 2,000/. of the capital stock of the 
said corporation. 

“ That thirteen or more of the said governors and directors (of which the governor 
or deputy governor must be always one) shall con.stitute a court of director, for the 
management of the affairs of the Company, and for the appointment of all agents and 
servants which may be necessary, paying them such salaries as they may consider 
reasonable. 

to whom it wag paid, using ordinary diligence, to present it. The responsibility seldom exceeds a couple 
of hours, and can hardly in any case exceed a couple of days. In practice It is never adverted to. 
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“ Kvcry elector must hnve in his own name and for liis own use, 5001. or more 
capital stock, and can only give one vote. He must, if required by any member present, 
take the oath of stock; or the declaration of stock, in case he be one of the people 
called Quakers. 

“ Four general courts to be held in every year; in the months of September, De¬ 
cember, Ai)ril, and July. A general court may be summoned, at any time, upon the 
requisition of nine proprietors, duly qualified as electors. 

“ The majority of electors in general courts have the power to make and constitute 
by-laws and ordinances for the government of the corporation, provided that such by¬ 
laws and ordinances be not repugnant to the laws of the kingdom, and be confirmed and 
approved, according to the statutes in such case made and provided.” 

The corporation is prohibited from engaging in any sort of commercial undertaking 
other than dealing in hills of exchange, and in gold and silver. It is authorised to 
advance money upon the security of gootls or merchandise pledged to it; and to sell 
by public auction such goods as are not redeemed within a specified time. 

It was also enacted in the same year in which the liank was established, by statute 
6 William and Mary, c. 20., that the Bank “shall not deal in any goods, wares, or 
merchandise (cxcejit bullion), or purchase any lands or revenues belonging to the crown, 
or advance or lend to their Majesties, their heirs or successors, any sum or sums of 
money by way of loan or anticipation, or any part or parts, branch or branches, fund 
or funds of the revenue, now granted or belonging, or hereafter to bo granted to their 
Majesties, their heirs and successors, other than such fund cr funds, part t)r parts, 
branch or hranch.es of tlie .said revenue only, on which a credit of loan is or shall be 
granted by parliament.” And in 16‘97 it was enacted, that the “ common capital and 
principal stock, ami also the real fund of the Governor and C'oinpany, or any profit or 
produce to be m.'ide thereof, or arising thereby, shall be exempted from any rales, faxes, 
assessments, or impositions wliutsoever, during the continuance of the Bank ; and that 
all die profit, lienefit, and advantage, from time to time arising out of the management 
of the said corporation, siiall he applied to the uses of all the members of the said cor- 
])oration of the Governor and Com})any of the Bank of Bngland, rateably and in pro- 
])ortion to each member’s part, share, and interest in the common capital and principal 
stock of the said t/overnor and ('ompany hereby c.stablishcd. 

It was further enacted, in 1697, that the forgery of the Company’s seal, or of any 
scaled bill or’bank note, should be felony without benefit of clergy, and that the 
making of any alteration or erasure in any bill or note .should also be felony. 

In 1696, (luring the great rocoinage, the Bank was involved in considerable diffi¬ 
culties, and was even compelled to suspend paymemt of her notes, which were at a 
heavy di.scount. Owing, however, to the judicious conduct of the dircctor.s, and the 
assistance of government, the Bank got over the crisis. But it wa.s at the .same time 
judged cxpeciiciit, in order to place her in a situation the better to withstand any 
adverse circumstances that might afterwards occur, to increa.se her capital from 1,200,000/. 
to 2,201,171/. In 1708, the directors undertook to pay off and cancel one million and 
a half of Exchequer bills they had circulated two years before, at 4^ per cent., with 
the interest on them, amounting in all to 1,775,028/. ; which increased the permanent 
debt due by the public to the Bank, including 400,OOC)/. then advanced in consideration 
of the renewal of the charter, to 3,87 5,028/., for which they were allowed 6 per cent, 
'fhe Bank capital was then also doubled or increased to 4,402,343/. But the year 1708 
is chiefly memorable, in the history of the Bunk, for the act that was then p.asscd, which 
declared, that during the continuance of the corporation of the Bank of England, “ it 
.should not be lawful for any body politic, erected or to be erected, oihcr than the said 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, or for any persons whatsoever, united 
or to be united in covenants or partnership, exceeding the number of 6 persons, in that 
part of Great Britian called England, to borrow, owe, or take up any sum or sums of 
money on their bills or notes payable on demand, or in any less time than 6 months 
from the borrowing thereof.”—This proviso, which has had so powerful an operation 
on banking in England, is said to have been elicited by the Mine-adventurfi Company 
Iiaving commenced banking business, and begun to issue notes. 

It has been pretty generally imagined, from the private banking companies in the 
metropolis not issuing notes, that they were legally incapacitated from doing so. Bui 
the clause in the act of 1708, which has been the only restriction on the issue of notes, 
applied generally to all England, and had no.peculiar reference to London. The fact 
that banks with 6 or fewer partners have not issued notes in the metropolis, as well 
as in the provinces, is, therefore, ascribable either to their being aware^hat their notes 
would obtain no considerable circulation concurrently with those of u great association 
like the Bank of England, or from their believing that their issue would not be pro¬ 
fitable. 

We subjoin 
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Ao Account of the successive Renewals of the Charter, of the Conditions under which these Renewals 
were made, and of the Variations in the Amount and Interest of the Permanent Debt due bj Govern¬ 
ment to the Bank, exclusive of the Dead Weight. 

I Rratwlfi I Condltioiu under which Renewali wore made, and Permanent Debt contracted. I Permanent Debt. I 


2,176.027 17 10 


2,000,000 0 0 


4.000,000 0 0 
9,376,027 17 10 


[ 275.027 17 10 

I 9,100,000 0 0 


1(>94. Charter granted under the act 6 & 6 Wil. 3. c. 20., redeemable upon the 
expiration of 12 mouths’ notice after the let of August, 1706, upon pay¬ 
ment by the public to the Bunk of the demands therein spocitied. 

Under this act the Bank advanced to the public 1,200,000/., In con¬ 
sideration of their receiving an annuity of 100,000/. a year, viz. 8 per 
cent, interest, and 4,000/. for m magement - . - - 1,200,000 0 0 

1697. Charter continued by the 8 & 9 Wil. 3. c. 20. till 12 months* notice after 
1st of August, 1710, on payment, Ac. 

Under this act the Bank took up and added to their stock 1,001,171/. 

Exchequer bills and tallies. 

1708- Charter continued by 7 Anne, c. 7. till 12 months* notice after 1st of 
August, 1732, on payment, Ac. 

Under this act the Bank advanced 400,000/. to government, with¬ 
out Interest; and delivered up to bo cancelled 1,775,027/. 17<. lOrf. 

Exchequer bills, in consideration of their receiving an annuity of 
106,501/. 13s. being at the rate of 6 percent. .... 2,176,027 17 10 

1713. Charter continued by 12 Anne, stat. 1. c. 11. till 12 months* notice after Ist 
August, 1742, on payment, &c. 

In 1716, by the 3 (iieo. 1. c. 8., Bank advanced to government, at 6 
percent. 2,000,000 0 0 

And by the same act, the interest on the Exchequer bills cancelled 
in 1708 was reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. 

In 1721, by 8 Geo. 1. c. 21., the South Sen Company were authorised 
to sell 200,000/. government anniiitles, and corporations purchasing 
the same at 26 years’purchase were authorised to add the amount to 
their capital stock. The Bank purchased the whole of these annuities 
at 20 years* purchase 4.000,000 0 0 

6 per cent. Interest was payable on this sum to Midsummer, 1727,- 

and thereafter, 4 per cent. 9,376,027 17 10 

At ditferent times betiveen 1727 and 1738, both inclusive, the Bank 
received from the public, on account of permanent debt, 3,276,027/, 

17r. lOd., and advanced to it on account of ditto, 3,000,000/.: dif¬ 
ference 275.027 17 10 

Debt due by the public In 1738 ------ 9,100,000 0 0 

1742. Charter continued by I-t Geo. 2. c. 13. till 12 months* notice after Ist of 
Au^ist, 1764, on payment, &c. 

Glider this act the Bank advanced 1,600,000/. without interest, which 
being added to the original advance of 1,200,0(X)/., and the 400,000/. 
advanced in 1710, bearing Interest at 6 per cent., reduced the interest 
on the whole to 3 per cent. - - - - w* - 1,600,000 0 0 

In 1745, under authority of 19 Geo. 2. c. 6., the Bank dolivt^ed up 
to be cancelled 986,000/. of Exchequer bills, in consideration of nn 
annuity of 39,472/., being at the rate of 3 per cent. - - , 986,800 0 0 

In 1749, the 23 Geo, 2. c. 6. reduced the Interest on the 4 per cent, 

annuities held by the Bank to 3| per cent, fur 7 years from the 25th of 
December, 1750, and thereafter to 3 per cent. 

1764. Charter continued by 4 Ged. 3. c. 25. till 12 months* notice after 1st of 
August, 178G, on payment, &c. 

Under this act the Bank paid into the Exchequer 110,000/. free of all 
charge. 

1781. Charter continued by 21 Geo. 3. c. 60. till 12 months’ notice after 1st of 
August, 1812, on payment, Ac. 

Under this act tho Bank advanced 3,000,000/. for the public service 
for 3 years at 3 per cent. 

1800. Charter continued by 40 Geo. 3. c. 28. till 12 months’ notice alter 1st of 
August, 1833, on payment, &c. 

Under this act the Bank advanced to government 3,000,000/. for 6 
years without Interest; but in pursuance of the recommendation of 
the committee of 1807, the advance wag continued without interest till 
6 months ailor the signature of a definitive treaty of peace. 

In 1816, the Bank, under authority of the act 56 Geo. S. c. 96., ad- 
vaiiced at 3 per cent., to be repaid on or before ist of August, 1833 - 3,000,000 0 0 

1833. Charter continued by 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98. till 12 months’ notice after Ist of -!- 

August, 18.65, with a proviso that it may be dissolved on 12 months’ 14,686,800 0 0 
notice after 1st of August, 1843, on payment, &c. 

This act directs that in future the Bank shall deduct 120,000/. a year 
from their charge on account of the management of the public debt, 
and that a fourth part of the debt due by the public to the Bank, or • 

3,671,700/., be paid off ------- 3,671,700 0 0 

Permanent advance by the B<inV. to the public, bearing interest 

at 3 per cent., Independent of the advances on account of dead - 

weight. Ac.. 11.015.100 0 0 

1844. Charter continued by 7 A 8 Viet. c. 32. till 12 months after the 1st of August, 
on payment, Ac. 

This act, an abstract of whieh Is given in a subsequent part of this 
article, exempts the notes of the bank from all charge on account of 
stamp-duty, and directs that in future the bank shall deduct 180,000/, 
a year from the charge on account of tho management of the public ' 
dft>t. It also separates the banking from the issuing department of 
___ the establishment, and effects other important changes. 

'Hie charter of the Bank of England, when first granted, was to continue for eleven 
years certain, or till a year’s notice after the 1st of August, 1705. The charter was 
further prolonged in 1697. In 1708, the Bank liaving advanced 400,000/. for the 


- 3,000,000 0 0 


3,671.700 0 0 
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public service, without Interest, the exclusive privileges of the corporation were pro¬ 
longed till 1733. And in consequence of various arrangements made at ditferent times, 
the exclusive privileges of the Bank have been continued by successive renewals, till a 
year’s notice after the 1st of August, 1855.—(See table opposite.) 

(For further details as to this subject, see the Appendix No. 1. qfthe Report qf 1632 on the Renewal qf 
the Rank Charter, and the Acts of Parliament referred to In it; see also Postlelhtcait't liUiory qf the 
Revenue, pp. 301—310.; and Fairman on the Funds, 7tb ad. pp. 86—88, Sec.) 

Tlic capital of the Bank on which dividends arc paid has never exactly coincided with, 
though till of late it seldom differed very materially from, the permanent advance by the 
Bank to the public. We have already seen that it amounted, in 1708, to 4,402,343/. 
Between that year and 1727 it was increased to near 9,000,(XX)/. In 1746, it amounted 
to 10,780,000/. From this period it underwent no change till 1782, when it was 
increased 8 per cent., or to 11,642,4(X)/. It continued stationary at this sum down to 
1816, when it was raised to 14,5.5.3,(X)0/. by an addition of 25 per cent, from the profits 
of the Bank, under the provisions of the act 56 Geo. 3. c. 96. llie act for the renewal 
of the charter, in 1833, the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98., directed that the sum of 3,671,7(X)/. 
of the debt due to the bank should be repaid by the public, giving the directors power, 
if they thought fit, to deduct it from the bank capital. But this was not done; 
the sum being reinvested in a government annuity, terminable in 1860. 

The Bank of Engl md has been frecjuently affected by panics amongst the holders of 
its notes. In 1745, the alarm occasioned by the advance of the Highlanders under the 
Pretender as far as Derby, led to a run upon the Bank ; and in order to gain time to 
concert mcasure.s for averting the run, the directors adopted the device of paying in 
shillings and sixpences I But they derived a more effectual relief from the retreat of 
the Highlanders ; and from a resolution agreed to at a meeting of the principal mer¬ 
chants and traders of the city, and very numerously signed, declaring the willingness 
of the subscribers to receive Bank notes in payment of any sum that might be due to 
them, and pledging themselves to use their utmost endeavours to make all their pay¬ 
ments in the same medium. 

During the tremendous riots in June, 1780, the Bank incurred considerable danger. 
Had the mob attacked the establishment at the commencement of the riots, the con¬ 
sequences might have proved f.ital. Luckily, however, they delayed their attack till 
time had been afforded for providing a force sutficient to insure its safety. Since that 
period a considerable military force is niglitly placed in the interior of the Bank, as a 
protection in any emergency that may occur. 

In the latter part of 1792 and beginning of 1793, there was in consequence of a pre¬ 
vious over-issue on their part, a general run on most of the private banks; and about 
a third part of these establishments were forced to stop payments. 'Ibis led to a con¬ 
siderable demand for coin from the Bank. 

The year 1797, is, however, the most important epoch in the recent history of the 
Bank. Owing partly to evenl.s connected with the war in which we were then engaged — 
to loans to the Emperor of Germany — to bills drawn on the treasury at home by the 
British agents abroad — and partly, and chiefly, perhaps, to the advances most unwil¬ 
lingly made by the Bank to government, which prevented the directors from having a 
suflicient control over their issues,— the exchanges became unfavourable in 1795, and 
in that and the following year large sums in specie were drawn from the Bank. In 
tlie latter end of 1796 and beginning of 1797, considerable apprehensions were enter¬ 
tained of invasion, and rumours were propagated of de.'scents having been actually made 
on the coast. In consequence of the fears that were thus excited, runs were made on 
the provincial banks in different parts of the country; and some of them having failed, 
the ])anic became general, and extended itself to London. Demands for cash pouretl 
in upon the Bank from all quarters; and on Saturday, the 25th of February, 1797, she 
had only 1,272,000/. of cash and bullion in her coffers, with every prospect of a violent 
run taking place on the following Monday. In this emergency an order in council 
was issued on Suiulay the 26th, prohibiting the directors from paying their notes in 
cash until the sense of parliament had been taken on the subject. And after parliament 
met, and the measure had been much discussed, it was agreed to continue the restriction 
till six month.s after the signature of a definitive treaty of peacei! 

As soon as the order in council prohibiting payments in cash appeared, a meeting of 
the principal hankers, merchants, traders, &c, of the metropolis, was held at the Man¬ 
sion House, when a resolution was agreed to and very numerously signed, pledging, as 
had been done in 1745, those present to accept, and to use every means in their power 
to cause Bank notes to be accepted as cash in all transactions. This resolution tended 
to allay the apprehensions that the restriction had excited. 

Parliament being sitting at the time, a committee was immediately appointed to 
examine into the affairs of the Bank ; .and their report put to rest whatever doubts 
might have been entertained with respect to the solvency of the establishment, by 
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silowing that at the moment when the order in council appeared the Bank was pos¬ 
sessed of property to the amount of 15,513,690/., after all claims upon her had been 
deducted. 

Much difference of opinion has existed with respect to the policy of the restriction in 
1797 i but, considering the peculiar circumstances under which it took place, its expe¬ 
diency seems abundantly obvious. The run did not originate in any over-issue of Bank 
paper; but grew entirely out of political causes. So long as the alarms of invasion 
continued, it was clear that no Bank paper immediately convertible into gold would 
remain in circulation. And as the Bank, tliough possessed of ample funds, was without 
the means of instantly retiring her notes, she might, but for the interference of govern¬ 
ment, have been obliged to stop payment; an event which, had it occurred, must have 
produced consequences in the last degree fatal to the public interests. 

It had been generally supposed previously to the passing of the llestriction Act, that 
Bank notes would not circulate unless they were immediately convertible into cash ; but 
the event showed, conformably to principles that have since been fully explained, that 
this was not really the case. Though the notes of the Bank of England were not, 
at the passing of the Restriction Act, publicly declared to be legal tender, they were 
rendered so in practice, by being received as cash in all transactions on account of 
government, and of the vast majority of individuals. For the first three years of the 
restriction, their issues were so moderate that they not only kept on a par with gold, 
but actually bore a small premium. In the latter part of 1800, however, their 
tity was so much increased that they fell to a discount of 8 per cent, as compared with 
gold, but they soon after rose nearly to par; and it was not until 1808 that the decline 
of their value excited any considerable attention. Early in 1810, they were at a dis¬ 
count of about 13^ per cent; and this extraordinary fall having attracted the attention 
of the legislature, the House of Commons appointed a committee to inquire into the 
circumstances by which it had been occasioned. committee examined several 

witnesses; and in their report, which was drawn up with considerable ability, they 
justly ascribed the fall to the over-issue of Bank paper, and recommended that the 
Bank should be obliged to resume cash payments within two years. This recom¬ 
mendation was not, however, acted upon; and the value of Bank paper continued to 
decline, as compared with gold, till 1814. 

At the period when the restriction on cash payments took place in 1797, it is sup¬ 
posed that there were about 280 country banks in existence; but so rapidly were these 
establishments multiplied, that they amounted to above 900 in 1813. The price of 
corn, influenced partly by the depreciation of the currency, and the facility* with which 
discounts were obtained, but far more by deficient harvests, and the unprecedented ditfi- 
cultics which the war threw in the way of importation, had risen to an extraordinary 
height during the five years ending with 1813. But the harvest of that year being 
unusually productive, and the intercourse with the Continent being then also renewed, 
prices, influenced by both circumstances, sustained a very heavy fall in the latter part 
of 1813, and the beginning of 1814. And this fall having ruined a considerable 
number of farmers, and produced a general want of confidence, such a destruction 
of provincial paper took place as has rarely been paralleled. In 1814, 1815, and 
1816, no fewer than 240 country banks stopped payment; and eight {/-nine commis¬ 
sions of bankruptcy were issued against these establishments, being at the rate of 
one commission against every ten and a half of the total number of banks existing in 
1813. 

The great reduction that had been thus suddenly and violently brought about in the 
quantity of country bank paper, by extending the field for the circulation of Bank of 
England paper, raised its value in 1817 nearly to a par with gold. The return to cash 
payments being thus facilitated, it was fixed, in 1819, by the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 78., 
commonly called Sir Robert Peel’s Act, that they should take place in 1823. But to 
prevent any future over-issue, and at the same time to render the measures as little 
burdensome as possible, it was enacted, in pursuance of a plan suggested by the late 
Mr. Ricardo, that the Bank should be obliged, during the interval from the passing of 
the act till the return to specie payments, to pay her notes, if required, in bars of 
standard bullion of not less than sixty ounces weight. This plan was not, however, 
acted upon during the period allowed by law; for, a large amount of gold having been 
accumulated at the BanK* the directors preferred recommencing specie payments on the 
1st of May* 1821.—(See Table I. for an account of the price of bullion, the depre¬ 
ciation of paper, &c# from 1800 to 1821.) 

A great diversity of opinion lias been entertained with respect to the policy of the 
return to the old standard, in 1819. By one party it has been represented as a wise and 
politic measure ; they contend that Sir Robert Peel’s Act not only put an end to those 
ffuctuations in the value of money, which had previously been productive of great 
mischief, and gave effect to the solemn engagements into which the public had entereo 
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^ith the national creditor, but that it did this without adding anything material to 
the national burdens But another, and also a very' numerous party, take a totally 
dirterent view of this measure; they contend that the public was not really bound 
to return to cash payments at the old standard at the termination of the war ; 
that the return has very greatly enhanced the value of the currency ; and that this 
enhancement, by adding proportionally to the fixed burdens laid on the industrious 
classes, has been most injurious to their interests. It will, however, be found in this, 
as in most cases of the sort, that the statements of both parties are exaggerated; and 
that if, on the one hand, the measure has not been so advantageous as its eulogists 
represent, neither, on the other, has it been nearly so injurious as its enemies would 
have us believe. 

In discussing this question, it is material to observe that the value of paper, which 
had been in 1815 and 1816 about 16f per cent, below that of gold, rose in 1817 and 
1818, from the cause? already mentioned, without any inteiference whatever on the part 
of government, to within little more than 2-^ per cent of the value of gold ; and that in 
1819 the depreciation only amounted to 4^ per cent. — (See Table I.) It is, therefore, 
quite ludicrous to ascribe to the act of 1819, as is often done, the whole rise that has 
taken place in the value of the currency since the peace, seeing that the currency had 
been for three years previously to Its enactment from 12^ to 14^ per ccut. above its value 
in 1815, and from 21 to 28 per cent, above its value in 18141 The main object which 
the j)romotcTs of the act of 1819 had in view, was to sustain tlie value of the currency at 
the point to which it had recovered itself without legislative interference. I’his, how¬ 
ever, could not be done without recurring to specie payments; and the difference of 
4^ per cent, that obtained in 1819 between the value of gold and paper, was not deemed 
sudiciontly considerable to warrant a departure from the old standard, and from the 
acts engaging to restore it. 

But it is alleged that those who suppose that the act of 1819 added only 4^ per cent, 
to the value of the currency mistake altogether the cfiect of the measure, (t is 
admitted, indeed, that paper was then only 4.j per cent, less valuable than gold ; but by 
reverting to specie payments, we made an unexpected purchase of thirty millions of gold ; 
and it is affirmed that this novel and large demand, concurring simultaneously with the 
contraction of paper in several of the Continental states, and with a falling off in the 
supply of bullion from the mines, had the effect of adding very greatly to the value of 
gold itself, and consequently to that of the currency. It is very difficult, or rather, 
perhaps, impossible, to determine the precise degree of credit that should he attached 
fo this statement; but, while we incline to think that it is well founded to a certain 
extent, we see no grounds for believing that it is so to anything like the extent that 
has been stated. The gold imported into Great Britain, to enable the BanlS to resume 
specie payments, was not taken from any particular country or district, but was. drawn 
from the market of the world; and considering the vast extent of the supply 
whence it was derived, it is against all reason to suppose that its value could be mate¬ 
rially influenced by our purchases. We doubt, too, whether the contraction of the 
paper currency of some of the Continental states, and the substitution of specie in its 
stead, was not more than balanced by the cessation of the demand for specie for the 
military chests of the different armies, by the stojjpage of the practice of boarding, and 
the greater security consequent to the return of peace. And with respect to the falling 
off in the supplies from the mines, it is not n circumstance, supposing it to have had a 
considerable influence, that parliament could take into account. It could neither deter¬ 
mine the extent to which bullion had been raised, nor at what point the rise w'ould 
stop, nor how soon it might again begin to decline. The diminution in the supply of 
bullion had then continued for too short a period, and its influence on the value of gold 
■u’as much too uncertain, to make it a ground for interfering in any degree with the 
standard. And notwithstanding the falling off in the productiveness of the American 
mines still continues the diminution thence arising has been since more than compen¬ 
sated by the extraordinary increase that has taken place of late years in the produce of 
the Russian mines and washings. 

The decline in the price of most articles that has taken place since the peace has been 
often referred to, as a conclusive proof of the great enhancement in the value of bullion. 
But the inference is by no means so certain as has been represented. The prices of 
commodities are as much affected by changes in the cost of their production, as by 
changes in the quantity of money afloat. Now, there is not one of the great articles 
of commerce the cost of which has not been considerably reduced, or which has not 
been supplied from new and more productive sources, within the last few years. The 
growth of corn, for example, has been vastly extended in France, Prussia, and generally 
throughout the Continent, by the splitting of large estates, and the complete subversion 
of the feudal systeip; and the reduction of its price in this country has been wholly 
owing to the astonishing improvements made in agriculture, and to the increase of 
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imports from Ireland. The fall in the price of wool is satisfactorily accounted for 
by the introduction and rapid multiplication of Merino sheep in Germany, where they 
seem to succeed even better than in Spain: and by the large and rapidly growing imports 
from Australia, where little more than 50 years ago there was not a single sheep 1 
And a very large portion, if not the whole, of the fall in the price of colonial products, 
is admitted, on all hands, to be owing to the destruction of the monopoly system, 
and the vast extension of cultivation in Cuba, Brazil, Java, Louisiana, &c. Although, 
therefore, we do not deny that the falling olF in the supply of bullion from the mines 
must, at first, have had some influence over prices, we hold it to be the greatest 
imaginable error to ascribe to it the entire full that look place after the peace. 
Were its effect rated at from 5 to 10 per cent., we believe it would be very considerably 
overstated. — (See art. PaEciors Metals.) 

On the whole, therefore, we are disposed to approve of the conduct of those who framed 
the act of 1819. That it added somewhat to the burdens of the industrious classes, and 
has been in so far hostile to the public interests, it seems impossible to doubt; but it 
lias not been so in anything like the degree which its enemies repre.sent. The period, 
too, when it was passed is now so distant, that the existing engagements amongst indi¬ 
viduals have almost all been formed with reference to the altered value of the currency; 
so that whatever injury it may have occasioned in the first instance must be nearly gone 
by. To modify or change the standard at this late period, would not be to repair injus¬ 
tice, but to commit it afresh. At the end of the war, the circumstances weie consider¬ 
ably different. The standard had been really abandoned for the previous 18-years; 
an4 perhaps vre may now say, that it would have been bettor, all things considered, had 
the mint price of bullion been raised in 1815, to the market price. But having sur¬ 
mounted all the difficulties attendant upon the restoration of the old standard, and 
maintained it since 1821, it would bo in the last degree impolitic to subject it to new 
alterations. Sliould the country become, at any future period, unable to make good 
its engagements, it will better consult its honour and its interest by fairly compound’ 
ing with its creditors, than by endeavouring to slip from its engagements by resorting 
to the underhand and dishonest expedient of enfeebling the standard. 

The ]>rice of corn, which had been very much depressed in 1821 and 1822, rallied 
in 1823; and this circumstance contributed, along with others peculiar to that period, 
to promote an extraordinary rage for speculation. Tiie issues of the country banks 
being in consequence far too much extended, the currency became redundant in the 
autumn of 1824; and the exchanges h.iving been depressed, a drain for gold began to 
operate upon the Bank of England. But the directors of the Bank having entered, in 
the early part of that year, into an engagement with government to pay off such holders 
of 4 per cent, stock as might dissent from its conversion into a 3}^ per cent, stock, they 
were obliged to advance a considerable sum on this account after the depression of the 
exchange. This tended to counteract the effect of tlie drain on the Bunk for gold ; and, 
in consequence, the London currency was not very materially diminished till Sc])- 
tember, 1825. Wlien, however, the continued demand of the public on the Bank for 
gold had rendered money scarce in the metropolis, the pressure speedily.extended to the 
country." Such of the provincial banks — and they were a numerous class — as had 
been originally established without sufficient capita], or had conducted their business 
upon erroneous principles, began to give w,ay the moment they experienced an increased 
difficulty of obtaining pecuniary accommodations in London, 'flic alarm, once excited, 
soon became general; and confidence and credit were, for a while, almost wholly sus¬ 
pended. In the short space of 6 weeks, al'ove 70 banking establishments were de¬ 
stroyed, notwithstanding the very large advances made to them by the Bank of England ; 
and the run upon the Bank for cash to supply the exigencies of the country hanks 
was so heavy, that she was well nigh drained of all the coin in her coffers, and obliged, 
as already remarked, to issue about a million of H. and 21. notes. 

To guard against a recurrence of the wide-spread mischief and ruin produced 
by this and the previous bankruptcies of the country banks, it was resolved, in 
1826, with consent of the Bank of England, to make a change in the law of 1708, 
limiting the number of partners in banking establishments to 6 only. And it was 
accordingly enacted, that thenceforth any number of partners might form themselves 
into associations to carry on the business of banking, including the issue of notes, any 
where not within aixty-Jive miles of London. ITie directors of the Bank of England 
came, at the same time, to the resolution of establishing branches in some of the 
principal towns; and these have since been established ih Gloucester, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Bristol, Exeter, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Hull, Nor¬ 
wich, &:c. 

The branch banks have been highly useful, but the benefits which it was supposed 
would result from the formation of joint-stock banks have not been so great 
as was anticipated-(See post, Bakes (English Provincial).) At best# the 
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formation of joint-stock banks was but a feeble palliative of inveterate disorders. It 
was quite illusory to expect to make any real improvement upon the system of country 
banking in England, by the mere introduction of a plan for attowing banking establish¬ 
ments with large capitals to be set on foot. There had always been, and were at the 
moment, a great number of such establishments in England. What we really wanted 
was the adoption of a system that should suppress all local issues, or exclude the possi¬ 
bility of notes being discredited, by preventing all individuals or associations from issuing 
such as had not been previously guaranteed. 

Besides attempting to lessen the frequency of bankruptcy among the country banks 
by repealing the law limiting the number of partners, it was further resolved, in 1826, 
to prohibit the issue of 1/. notes. The policy and effects of this measure gave rise to 
much dispute. It seems clear that it went far to shut up one of the most con¬ 
venient channels by which the inferior class of country bankers contrived to get their 
notes into circulation, and must, in so far, have done good. But there were many other 
channels still open to them ; and to imagine that this measure was to place the pro¬ 
vincial currency on that solid basis on which it should be placed, was quite visionary. 
There were no notes under 51. in circulation in 1792; and yet fully one third part of 
the country banks then in existence became bankrupt 1 The truth is, as already stated, 
that it is not possible to guard against loss and fraud from the proceedings of the 
country bankers, otherwise than by compelling them to give security for their issues ; 
and as security may as ca.sily be given for 1/. notes as for those of 5f., the suppression 
of the former docs not appear to be essential. No doubt can, however, be entertained, 
tliat the representations of the extreme injury occasioned by the withdrawal of 1/. 
notes were greatly exaggerated;—though it is at the same time obvious that the 
means of the bankers to make advances, as well as the profit derived from making 
them, must both have been diminished by the suppression of the small notes ; and it 
would be foolish to deny that this circumstance must have occasioned some loss and 
inconvenience to many individuals. 

These remarks arc meant to apply only to the case of the country banks. The extra¬ 
ordinary extent to which the forgery of the 1/. notes of the Bank of England was carried 
affords a sufficient vindication of the policy of their suppression. But the comparatively 
liinite<l circulation of the country banks, and perhaps we may add the greater attention 
])uid to the manner in which their notes were engraved, hindered their forgery from be¬ 
coming injuriously prevalent. 

(2.) New Si/stem oflS44 -The defects inherent in the old system were again fully 

developed in 1836 and 1837. It is needless now to enter upon any investigation of 
the circumstances which led to the overtrading of these years ; but it was carried to a 
great extent both here and in the U. States. In nothing, however, was this - mpre 
strikingly evinced, than in the rapid increase of joint-.stock banks ; their number, which 
in 1834-35 had amounted in England and Wales to 55, having risen in 1835-36 to no 
fewer than 100 ! Many of these were banks of issue, and in consequence of the large 
additions that were thus suddenly made to the number of notes afloat, and still more 
to the number of bills, checks, and other substitutes for money, the currency became 
redundant and the exchange depressed; and the deficient harvests of 1838 and 1839, 
con^piring with this redundancy, occasioned a farther fall in the exchange, and a severe 
drain upon the Bank of England for gold. But while the latter was narrowing her, 
issues by supplying the exporters of bullion with gold in exchange for notes, the 
country banks went on increasing their Issues I What the former did by contracting on 
the one hand, the latter more than undid by letting out on the other. The vacuum 
created by the withdrawal of Bank of England paper, was immediately filled up, and 
made to overflow, by the issue of a more than equal amount of provlnci^il paper ; so that 
had it not been for the rise in the rate of interest, and the other repressive measures 
adopted by the Bank, the probability is that she might have ^one on paying away 
bullion for notes, till she was drained of her last sixpence, without m any degree affecting 
the exchange; and as it was, the bullion in her coffers in August 1839 was reduced to 
2,420,0001, so that we narrowly escaped a tremendous crisis. 

This perilous experience having again forcibly attracted the public attention to the 
state of our banking system, Sir Robert Peel was encouraged to'attempt its improve¬ 
ment. The clause in the act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 98., for the renewal of the charter io 
1833, which gave to parliament power to revise or cancel It in 1845, afforded, a le¬ 
gitimate opportunity for the introduction of the new system. But, however desirable, 
the total suppression of the issue of notes by joint stock and private banking companlef,, 
would have been u measure too much opposed to popular prejudices, aud to the rcftl or 
supposed interests of a large and powerful claas, to have had any chance being 
carried; and there also would have been great, though inferior, difficulties in the 
way of the plan fbr taking security. It was, indeed, indispensable in attempting to ob¬ 
viate the defects inherent in our banking system, to proceed cautiously, to respect, in as 
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f{ir as possible, existing? interests, and to avoid takinf; any atep that might excite tlie 
fears or suspicions of the public; the grand difficulty being to reconcile the 
introduction of such a course with the adoption of any plan that would obviate in 
any considerable degree the defects complained of. Huppily this difficult problem has 
been dexterously and satisfactorily solved by Sir Robert Peel; the measures he intro¬ 
duced and carried through Parliament in 1844 and 1845, for the improvement of our 
banking system, having been so skilfully contrived as to provoke little opposition, at 
the same' time that they effected very extensive and (as we think) most beneficial 
changes. 

The measures in question consist of the Act 7 and 8 Viet. c. 32., which refers to tlio 
Bank of England, and the English country banks; and the acts 8 & 9 Viet. c. 37, 38., 
referring to the banks of Scotland and Ireland, 'i'he principal object of these statutes 
has been to obviate the chances of over-issue and of sudden fluctuations in the quantity 
and value of money, by limiting the power to issue notes payable on demand, and by 
making the amount of such notes in circulation vary more nearly than previously with 
the amount of bullion in the pos-session of the issuers. Sir Robert Peel adopted, in 
dealing with the Bank of England, the proposal made by Mr. Loyd, in 1837, for 
effecting a complete separation between the i.s.suing and banking departments of that 
establishment. And while the directors are left at liberty to manage the latter at 
discretion, their management of the former, or issue department, is svibjected to what 
seems to bo a well-devised system of restraint. The Bank is allowed to issue 14,000,000/. 
of notes upon securities (of which the debt of 11,015,100/. lent by her to government 
is a part); and whatever paper the issue department may at any time issue over.and 
above this maximum amount of securitie.s, it must have an equal amount of coin and 
bullion in its coffers.* Hence it is impracticable for the issue department to increase 
its issues without, at the same time, proportionally increasing its stock of coin and 
bullion ; or to diminish the latter without proportionally dimini.shing the ninount of 
paper supplied to the public and the banking department. And, therefore, if the latter 
issued the whole notes assigned to it, the total amount issued by the issue department 
and the amount in circulation would be identical; and it might under such circum¬ 
stances be truly said that, in so fur as the currency consists of Bank of England notes 
payable on demand, it varied in amount and value as it would do were it wholly me¬ 
tallic, and, con.sequently, by being so closely identified with the standard, realised the 
beau ideal of a paper currency. 

But, though the currency approaches to, it has not arrived a*t this degree of perfection. 
The public does not deal alone with the issue, but also, and to a far greater extent, with 
the banking department. And this latter department retained such a portion of the notes 
issued to it by the former, under the 2iid clause of the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 82., as was .supposed 
at the time to be sufficient to carry on its business; their amount having since varied 
with the varying demands for bullion, the sales and purchases of securities, &c. But it 
is sufficient, in illustration of what is now stated, to observe that during the week ended 
the 4th of November, 1848, irotes to the amount of 20,796,660/. had been issued to the 
public and the banking department, of which the latter had 8,212,575/. in its colfci.s, 
making the sum in the hands of the public 18,554,085/. And as it is sometimes sup¬ 
posed that the banking department might issue this sum of 8,242,575/., or the spare 
notes at any time in its coffers, in the discount of bills, or any other way, it is concluded 
that there is still room for some, though but little, derangement of the currency from 
mistaken proceedings on the part of the Bank ; and this, no doubt, may be sometimes 
true, at least to some extent. But it iS idle to suppose that the banking department 
could carry on business without a large re.serve of notes or of coin. This department 
may have, owing to a variety of circumstances, to meet a drain for deposits; and as it 
is very unsafe to tru.st to the sale of .securities in periods of di.scredit, a very con¬ 
siderable supply of notes or of bullion, or of both, can never be advantageously or safely 
dispensed with. 

This shows the little w'eight to be attached to the statements of those who contend 
that the late measure has laid no real restraint on the issues of the Bank, because, say 
they, she has a large reserve of uni.ssued notes which she might legitimately throw on 
the market.' But in truth and reality she can do nothing of the sort. A reserve is 
indispensable, not only to her safety, but to her ability to carry on banking business; 
and it is at present (November, 1848) sufficiently narrow. More vigilance and caution 
are now required on the part of the Bank Directors than formerly; for otherwise the 
banking department of the Bank may be reduced to the greatest difficulties, without its 
being possible for it to obtain any assistance from the issue department, how able 
soever the latter might be to render it. This was strikingly evinced in the autumn of 

* A clausa is inserted in the act allowing the Bank to Increase her issue upon •ecuritloi in the event 
or her notes toeing used Initead of those of any or all of the existing banks or issue. 
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1847; and' nothing but the exercise of a proper degree of foresight and caution can 
prevent its recurrence. No gold can now be obtained from the issue department 
except in exchange for notes; nor can the latter be obtained from it except in exchange 
for gold. Hence it is no longer, os formerly, in the power of the Bank to create paper 
money at pleasure to supply the place of casli in any emergency in which she may be 
involved; and instead of less she requires to act with more circumspection Under the 
new system than under the old. 

But though the check on the over-i.ssue of Bank notes be thus nearly eflTectual, it 
appears rather singular that no check should be established on the issue of bank post¬ 
hills, which amounted to 1,048,503/. on the 4th November, 1848, and which are and 
may be substituted for notes. No doubt, however, were the Bank (which is hardly to 
be imagined) to abuse the privilege of issuing post-bills, by making advances in them 
which she could not have made in notes, measures would be taken to prevent the abuse; 
and perhaps, on the whole, it was as well to postpone devising means for the prevention 
of what scorns so unlikely to occur. 

Weekly returns are now published of the issues of the Bank, and of the securities, 
bullion, &c., in her possession. The sum to hfe deducted by the Bank from the chargo 
on account of the management of the national debt is in future to be 180,000/. instead 
of 120,000/. a year, as fixed by the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98. Tire charter is to be con¬ 
tinued till twelve montijs’ notice after the 1st of August, 1855. 

The provisions made in this act for restraining the country circulation were, perhaps, 
still more important. The maximutn future issue of the joint-stock and other banks in 
England and VV'alcs was limited to the average amount of the circulation of each during 
the twelve months preceding the 27th of April, 1844. It was farther enacted that no 
new bank shall be established for the issue of notes, and that the names of the partners 
in Joint-.stock and other banks shall be periodically published. 

'1 he regulations in the statutes relating to banking in Scotland and Ireland are nearly 
similar. 'l*he maximum amount of notes to be issued by the banks of both countries is^ 
in time to come, not to exceed the average amount which each bank had in circulation 
during the twelve months ending the 1st of May, 1845, Certain returns, including 
amongst others the amount of gold and silver coin lield by the banks, the names of the 
partners, &c., are to be periodically published. The small-note currency of Scotland 
lias not been affected by the measure. 

It is impossible to doubt thatthe.se regulations interpose a formidable obstacle to 
over-issue; and that, conse(juently, they discourage overtrading, and tend to reduce 
both the mnnher and the violence of those commercial revulsions and changes in the 
value of money, that have always been, and must necessarily continue to be, productive 
of the greatest mischief. No one ever pretended to say that these or any other measures 
which could be adopted with rc.spect to the currency would wholly prevent unsafe spe¬ 
culation and overtrading. These may originate in an endless variety of circumstances; 
hut in times past the tendency to speculation and gambling, when once set on foot, was, 
in most cases, powerfully stimulated by the facility which banks then possessed of 
issuing additional quantities of paper; and of that facility they are now all but deprived. 
It is, perhaps, true, that the fair and legitimate influence of the acts now referred to 
may be in Some degree countervailed by the circulation to a greater extent than formerly 
of bills and other sorts of paper ndt payable on demand but at short dates; and it is not 
improbable that sooner or later the question may arise, whether any regulations should 
be adopted in regard to the i.ssue of such paper. In so fer, however, as respects the 
issue of/)«/7er wKWiey, or notes payable on demand, the regulations in the act of 1844 
appear to have left little to he desired. No doubt, also, numbers of the private and 
other banks that now issue notes will from time to time wind up their afl&irs; and as 
no new banks of issue can be cstabli.sbcd in their stead, the vacuum caused by the with¬ 
drawal of their notes will bo supplied by those of the Bank of England; so that a 
gradual progress will be made towards the desiraljle consummation of having only one 
bank of issue. 

It is sometimes contended, by those opposed to the policy of limiting the issues, that 
they never can be in excess so long as they are payable on demand. Such, however, is 
not the case : notes payable, and really paid, on demand cannot, it is true,Tall below , 
the value of specie in the country in which they are issued ; but the check of payment 
in specie does not, in fact, begin to operate till their over-issue has depreciated the value 
of the whole currency, gold as well as paper, in such country, below its Jevel in the 
surrounding countries, and till, consequently, the exchange becomes unfavou^ble, and 
it is of advantage to export gold. Then, of course, the over-issue is stopped, but such 
stoppage is almost always accompanied by a grdat deal of public distress and incon« 
venience.i while it bjr no means necessarily follows that any considerable portion of the 
loss thence arising will fall on those bapks by vrhosc miscoikduct or qyer-issuc the fall in 
the exchange and the demand for bullion may have been occasioned. 

G 2 
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Tim measures adopted in 1844, though they deeply affected mafty poarerful private 
interests, were, as already stated, passed with little difKculty, and were very generally 
approved of. In this respect, however, the public opinion has, to some extent, changed j 
and the act of 1844 has been charged with having aggravated the pressure experienced 
by the mercantile world in 1847. But we are satisfied that there is no real .room 
or gr.jund for any such imputation. The crisis of 1847 was a consequence, partly 
of tile railway mania of the previous year, and partly of the failure of the potato 
crops of 1845 and 1846. The failure in the latter year deprived fully two-thirda of 
the people of Ireland, and a considerable portion, also, of those of Great Britain, of 
their accustomed supplies of food. In consequence of this deficiency, and of Govern¬ 
ment having come forward to provide the means for its relief, there was an unpre¬ 
cedented importation of all sorts of corn; and the demand for bullion for exportation 
to meet this import.'ition, occurring simultaneously with a vast railway expenditure, 
pecuniary accommodations were obtained with the greatest difficulty, and the rate of 
interest rose to an extraordinary height. Instead, however, of being increased by 
the act of 1844, it is abundantly certain that the operation of the latter contributed 
to alleviate the severity of the crisis. The restraints it imposed on the issues of 
the country banks had hindered them from embarking to any great extent in railway 
adventures, so that they were better able to assist their customers; and it also jire- 
vented the Bank of England from attempting to meet the exigencies of the case, 
otherwise than by raising the rate of interest, and restricting her issues. And besides 
being the natural and proper, these were, in fact, the only means by which the value 
of bullion could be raised in this country, its demand for foreign remittance checked, 
and the exchange turned in our favour. A great many mercantile houses that had 
been trading upon very insufficient capitals, or which had previously been virtually 
insolvent, were, of course, swept off’ during the crisis; and the alarm that was thereby 
occasioned, though for the most part without any good foundation, gave rise to a 
species of panic. During the prevalence of the latter, Government consented (25th 
October, 1847) to a temporary suspension of the act of 1844; but there is now, we 
believe, little doubt that this was an unwise proceeding. When it took place the 
violence of the crisis iiad abated, Tlie drain for gold for exportation had not only 
ceased, but had begun to set in our favour; and the probability is, that in a very few 
days all alarm would have passed off’, without the dangerous precedesit which was set 
by the inttrference of ministers. Hence, in our view of the matter, the experience 
afforded by the crisis of 1847 tells strongly in favour of the act of 1844. But for its 
influence, it is most probable that the Bank would have attempted to meet the demand 
for bullion without raising the rate of interest, at least to tlie extent to which she did 
raise it; and if so, we should liave been exposed to the imminent risk of a suspension 
of cash payments. If, therefore, the act of 1844 should be subjected to any modifi¬ 
cations, it is to be hoped that they may be such as may tend to carry out and strengtlien 
the principles on which it is founded. 

AnsTHACT or thb Act 7 & 8 Vjct. c. 82. for reoulatinq the Issue or Bank Notes, anu roa giving 
TO THE Bank uv England certain raiviLEOiis for a limited Eeuiod. 19 July, 1844. 

/o estahlfsh a separate Department for thf Issue of Kates — Whereas It is expedient to regulate 
ttio issue of bills or notes payable on demand: and whereas tJie act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 98. gave to the 
corporation of the governor and company of the Bank of England certain privileges for a limited period, 
under certain conditions ; and it is expedient that the privileges of exelusivv banking therein mentioned 
siiouid be continued to the said governor and company of the bank of England, with such alterations as 
are iierein contained, upon certain conditions : be it therefore enacted, that fiuin and after tlie 31st 
day of August, 1844, tlie issue of promissory notes of the KO\ernor and company of the bank of England, 

S ayable on demand, shall be separated and thenceforth kept wholly distinct from the general banking 
uslness of the said governor and company ; and the business of and relating to such issue shall be 
thenceforth conducted and carried on by the said governor and company in a separate department, to be 
called “ I'he Issue Department of the Bank of England,” subject to the rules and regulations herein¬ 
after contained ; and it shall be lawful for the court of directors of the said governor and company, 
if they shall think fit, to appoint a committee or committees of directors for the conduct and management 
of such issue department of the bimk of England, and from time to time to remove the members, and 
define, alter, and regulate the constitution and powers of such committee, as they shall tidnk ftt. subject 
to any bye-law 8, rules, or ivuulatious which may be made for that purpose: provided nevertheless, that the 
said issue department shall always be kept separate and distinct from the banking department of the 
said governtpr and company_§ 1. 

Management qf the Issue by Bank qf England. the Slst August, 1844, there shall bC'transferred, 
appropriated, and set apart by the said governor.and company to tlie Issue department of the bank of 
England securities to 'the value of 14,000,000/., whereof the debt due by the public to the said governor 
and company shall bo and be deemed a part; and there shall also at the same time be transferred, 
anpropTiatea and set apart by the said governor and company to the said issue department so much of 
the gold coin and gold and silver bullion then held liy the bank of England as shall not be required by 
the banking department thereof; and thereupon there shall be delivered out of the said Issue depart¬ 
ment into the said banking department of the bank of England such an amount pf bank of Ebglkn^ notes 
as, together with the bank of England notes then In circulation, shall be equal to the aggregate amount 
of the securities, coin, and bullion,so transferred to the said issue department of the bank of England; 
and the whole amoimt of bunk of England notes then in circulation, including those delivered td the 
banking department of the bank of England as aforesaid, shall be deemed tp ba Isfued op the credit of 
such securlrics, coin, and bullion so appropriated and set apart to the said issu* dej^ttteeut i and from 
thenceforth it shall not be lawful for the said governor and company to increase the amount of securities 
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for t1t« time beloff-in tb« snid issue department, sare as hercin-after is mentioned, but it shall be lawfbl 
for the said governor and company to diminish the amount of such securities, and again to Increase the 
same to any sum not exceeding In the whole the sum of 14,000,000/., and so from time to time as they 
sh^l see occasion; and from and ofter such transfer and appropriation to the said issue department as 
aforesaid it shall not be lawfhl for the said governor and company to issue bank of England,no>8, either 
into the banking department of the bank of England or to any persons or person whatsoever, save In 
exchange for other hank of England notes, or for gold coin or for goldor sil’er bullion received or 
purchased for the said issue department under the provisions of this act, or in exchange for securities 
acquired and taken in tlio said issue department under the provisions heroin contained; provided 
always, that It shall be lawftd for tho said governor and company in their banking department to Issue 
all such bank of England notes as they shall at any time receive from tt)e said Ismuo department or 
otherwise, in the same manner in all respects as such issue would be lawAd to any other person or 
persons. ^ 2. 

Proportion qf Silver Bullion to be retained in the. Isatre Department. —Whereas It Is necessary to limit 
tho amount of silver bullion on which it slinli be lawful for the issue department of the hank of England 
to issue bank of England notes; be it therefore enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the bank of England 
to retain in the issue department of the said bank at any one time an amount of silver bullion exceeding 

1- 4th part of the gpld coin and bullion at such time held by the bank of England In the issue depart¬ 
ment.— §3. 

Ml Persons may demand of the Issue Department Notes for Gold Bullion. — From and after the 31 st 
day of August, 1844, all persons sliall bo entitled to demand from the issue department of tlie bank of 
England bank of England notes in exchange lor gold bullion, at the rate of 3/ 17ft. hd. per ounce of 
standard gold: provided always, that the said governor and company shall in ail cases be entitled to 
require such gold bullion to bn melted and assayed by persons np]»roved by tho said governor and 
company at tiie expence of tlio paities tendering sncli gold tniliion. —4. 

Power to ittcrease Securities in the Issue Department, and issue additional Notes — If any banker who 
on the 6tii day of May, 1844, was issuing his own bank notes shall cease to issue i-is own bank notes, it 
slial! be lawful for H. M. in council at any time after tiie cessation of such issue, upon She application of 
the said governor and company, to autlioHzc and empower the said governor and company to Increaso 
the amount of securities in the said issue «lepnrtmcnt bejotid the tot.d sum or value of I4,0''0,0(X)/., and 
thereupon to issue additional bank of Jlngland notes to an amount not exceeding socli increased amount 
of securities specified in such order in council, and so from time to time: provided always, that sueli 
increased amount of securities specified in such ordei in council sludl in no case exceed tiie proportion of 

2- 3rds the amount ol bank notes which the banker so ceasing to issue may have been authorized to issue 
under the provisions of this act; and every such order in council shall be published in the next succeed¬ 
ing London (»azetle—§ .*». 

Account to be rendered by the Hank qf England. —An account of the amount of bank of England notes 
issued by the issue department of the bank of England, and of gold coin and of gold and silver bullion 
respectively, and of securities in tlio said issue department, and also an account of the capital stock, and 
the deposits, and of the money and securities belonging to the said governor and company in tho 
banking department of the bank of England, on some day In every week to bo fixed bv the eoinmfssioners 
of stamps and taxes, shall be transmitted bv the said governor and company w'cekly to the said com¬ 
missioners in tlie form prescribed in tlio schedule hereto annexed marked (A), and shall be published 
by tlic said commissioners in tiie next succeeding London Gazette in wlilch the same may be conveniently 
inserted. —^ C. 

Hank qf England exempted from Stamp Duty upon their Notes — From and nAer the said 31st day of 
August, 1844, the said governor and company of the bank of England shall he released and discharged 
from tho payment of any stamp duty, or composition In respect of stamp duty, upon or in respect of their 
promissory notes payable to bearer on demand ; and all such notes shall thenceforth be and continue 
free and wholly exempt from all liability to any stamp duty whatsoever. —§ 7. 

Bank to allow 180,000/ pef Annum. — From and after the said 31st day of August, 1844, the payment 
or deduction of the annual sum of 120,000/, made by the said governor and company under tho 
lirovlslonaof the said act passed in the 4th year of the reign of his late Majesty King William I V.,out of 
the sums payiable to tiiem for the charges ol management ot the public unredeemed debt, shall cease, 
and in lieu thereof the said governor and company, in consideration of the privileges of exclusivfe 
banking, and the exemption from stamp duties, given to them by tliis act, shall, during the continuance 
of such privileges and such exemption respectively, but no longer, deduct and allow to the public, from 
tile sums now payal)le by law to the said governor and company for the charges of management of tha 
public unredeemed debt, tho annual sum of 180,000/., any thing In any act or acts of parliament, or in 
any agreoment, to tiie contrary notwillistandiiig: provided always, that such deduction shall in no 
respect prejudice or aflcct the rights of the said governor and company to bo paid for the man.ageinent 
ot the public debt at the rate and according to the terms provided in the act 48 G. 3. c. 4., Intituled “ An 
Act to authorize tiie advancing for the Public Service, upon certain Conditions, a proportion of the 
Balance remaining in the Bank of England, for the Payment of Unclaimed Dividends, Annuities, and 
Lottery Prizes, and for regulating the Ailowauces to be made for the Management of the National 
Debt.”—§8. 

Hank to allow the Public the Profits qf increased Circulation, — In esse, under the provisions herein¬ 
before contained, the securities held in the said issue department of tiie bunk of England shall at any 
time be increased beyond the total amount of 14,000,000/., tlien and in each and every year in which the 
same shall happen, and so long as such increase shall continue, tlic said governor and company shall. In 
addition to the said annual sum of 180,000/, make a further payment or allowance to the public, equal in 
amount to tho net profit derived in the said issue department during the current year from such addi¬ 
tional securities, aAer deducting tiie amount of the exirences occasioned by the additional issue during 
the same period, which expences shall include the amount of any and every composition or pavmqnC to 
be made by the said governor and company to any banker in consideration of tire discontinuance at any 
time hereaAcr of the issue of bank notes by such banker; and siicli further payment or allowance to the 
public by the said governor and company shall. In ©very year while the public shall be entitled to receive 
the same, bo deducted from the amount by law payable to the said governor and company for the chargee 
of management of the unredeemed public debt, hi the same manner as the said annual sum of ISO.Ooo/, ig 
hereby directed to be deducted.therefrom—5 9. 

No new Bank qf Issue. — From and aAer the passing of this act no person other than a banker who on 
the Cth day of May, 1844, was lawfully issuing his own bank notes shall make or Issue bank notes in any 
partoftheU. K. —310. • ' 

Bestriciion against Issue of Bank Notes.—■Tram and aAer the passing of this act it shall not be law Ail 
for any banker to draw, accept, make, or issue, in England or Wales, any bill of exchange or promissory 
note Ol* engageihent for the payment of money paynMe to bearer on demand, or to borrow, owe, or take 
up, In England or Waletv any sums or sum of money on the bills or notes of such banker payable to 
bearer CM demand, save and except that it shall be iawful for any banker who was on the 6th dky of May. 
1M4, carrying on th^ business of a banker In England or Wales, and was then lawfully issuing, fa 
England or wales, his own hank notes, under the authority of a licenco to that 'effect, tin contiliuo to 
issue such note* to tho extent and under the conditions herein-after mentioned, but not further or other** 
wise ; and the right of any company or partnersliip to continue to issue such notes shall not be* in any 
manner prejudiced or afl^ted by any change which may hereoAer take place In the personal compt^tiqa 
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of luch company or partnership, either by the transfer of any shares or share thert'in, or by the admission 
of any new partner or member thereto, or by the retirement of any present partner or member therefrom ; 

f irovfded always, that it shall not be lawful for any company or partnership now uonaistiug of only (! or 
ess than 6 persons to issue bank notes at any time after the number of partners therein shall exceed C in 
the whole—§11. 

Banh’rt ceasing to issue Notes may not resume. —• If any banker In any part of the U. K. ivho after 
the passing of this act shall be entitled to issue banknotes shall become bankrui>t, or shall cease to 
carry on the business of a banker, or shall discontinue the issue of bank notes, either by agreement witli 
the governor and company of ti>e bank of England or otherwise, it shall not be Ian ful fur sucli banker ac 
any time thereafter to issue any such notes—§ 12. 

Existing Banks qf Issue to continue under certain Limitations. — Every banker claiming under this 
act to continue to issue bank notes in England or Wales shall, within I mouth next alter the passing ef 
this act, give notice in writing totlie commissioners of stamps and taxes at ihcir hoadutiice in i.ondon of 
such claim, and of the placd and name and drm at and under which sucii b.inker has i^sued such nUtrs 
during the 12 weeks next preceding the 27th day of April last; and thereupon the said commissioners 
shall ascertain if such hanker was, on the 6th day of May, 1844, carrying on the business of a banker, and 
lawfully issuing His own bank notes in England or Wales, and if it shall so appear, then tlie said com¬ 
missioners shall proceed to ascertain the average amount of the bank notes t'f such bunker which were 
in circulation during the said period of 12 weeks nrocedmg the 27th day of April last, accorcling to the 
returns made by such banker In pursuance of the act 4 & 5Vlct. c. 50., intituled “ A*n Act to make 
furtlier provision relative lo the Returns to be made by Banks of tlio Amount of their Notes iu cir¬ 
culation ;** and the said commissioners or any 2 of them shall certify under their iiands to such hanker 
the said average amount, wlicn so ascertained us ntoresaid ; and it shall be lawliil for every such 
banker to continue to issue ins own banknotes after the passing of this act; provided nevertlu less, 
that such banker sliall not at anytime alter llie 10th day of October, 1844, have in riicnlaiion upon 
the average of a period of4 weeks, to be ascertained as nercin-after mentioned, a greater uinount cf 
notes tlian the amount so certified—§13. 

Froeision for ttniled Banks. — If it shall be made to appe.ar to the commissioners of stamps .nnd tuxes 
that any 2 or more banks have, by written contract or ngieenient (wliicii coiitiact or agreement ^))all ho 
produced to the said commissioners), become united within the 12 weeks next preceding sucli 27lh day 
of April as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for tbc said commissioners to ascertain tiie average amount of 
the notes of each such bank in the manner herein-beforo directed, and to certify tbe average nnioiiiit ol 
the notes of the 2 or more banks so united as the amount which the united bank sliall thereafter he 
authorized to Issue subject to the regulations of this act— § 14. 

Duplicate Ceri/^eate to be published in the Gaartte _TJie comml«stnnenfi of stamp* .•md taxes shall, at 

tin* time of ecrtllying to any banker such particulars as they are luTein-hch're required to certify, also 
ptiblisli a duplicate of their certificate thereof in tbe next succeeding London Gazette in whicii the same 
may be conveniently inserted; and the G.izette in which such publication sliall ho made shall be coiiclii- 
sive evidence In nil courts whatsoever of the amount of bunk notes w inch the banker named iu sucli c^ i - 

tifuatc or duplicate Is by law authorized to issue and to have in circulation as alore^nid_§ 15. 

1/ Banks become united, Commissioners to certify the Amount qf Bank Notes which each Bank was au¬ 
thorized to issue. — In case it shall be mado to appear to the commissioners of stamps and tuxes, at any 
time hereafter, that any 2 or more bunk*, each such bank consisting of not more than G persons, have, hy 
written contract or agreement (whicli contract or agreement sIihII ho produced to the said commission¬ 
ers), become united subsequently to the passing of this act, it shall be lawful to the said commissioners 
upon the application of sueli united bank, to certify, in manner herein-before irontloned, the aggregate 
of the amounts of bank notes which such Sfqjarate banks W'cre prevlou.sly authorized to issue, and so fi oin 
time to time ; and every sucli certificate shall be published in manner licreln belore directed j and from 
and alter such publlratlon the amount therein stated shall be and be deemed to be the limit of ibo 
amount of bank note.* wliich such united bank may have in circulation : yirovicied always, that it .shall 
not be lawful for any such united bank to issue banknotes at any time after the number of partneis 
therein shall exceed G in tbc whole— § 16. 

Penally on Banks issuing in excess. — It the monthly average cireulatioti of hank notes of au banker, 
t.iken in the manner herciu-afler directed, shall at any time exceed the amount w hich such banker i.s 
uiilhorized to issue and to liave in circulation under the provision* of this act, such hanker shall in every 
such case forfeit a sum equal to the amount by which the average monthly eircul.ition, taken as nfore.s.-iid, 
shall have exceeded the amount which such banker was authorized to issue nnd to have in circulation 
as aforesaid— § 17. 

Issuing Banks to render Accounts _Every banker in England and Mhiles who, after the 10th day of 

October, 1844, sbull issue bank notes, slndl on some I day in every week after the iOth day of October, 
1844 (such day to be fixed by the eommissioncrs of stamps and taxes) transmit to tbe said commissioners 
an account of the amount of the bank notes of such banker in circulation on e-very day during the week 
ending on the next preceding Satuiday, and also an account of the average amount of the bank notes «>*■ 
such banker in circulation during the same week ; .and on completing the first period of 4 weeks, and so 
on cornpietiiig each successive period of 4 week*, every such banker shall annex lo such account tlm 
average amount'of bank notes of such banker in eircul.»tl<.n diiringthc said 4 weeks, and also the amount 
of bank notes wliicFi such banker is authorized to issue under the piovisions of this act; and every hii< li 
account shall be verified by tlie signature of such banker or his chief cashier, or, in the case of a company 
or partnership, by the signature of a managing director or partner or chief casiiier of such company or 
piirtncrship, and shall be maile in the form to this act annexed marked (R); nnd bo much of tno snirl 
return as states the weekly average amount of the iiote*! of such bank shall be published by the said emn- 
mtssioners m the next succeeding London Gazette in which the same may bo conveniently inscited ; and 
if any such banker shall neglect or refuse to render any such account in the form and at the time 
required by this act, or shall at anytime render a false account, such banker shall forfeit the sum of 100/, 
for every such offence. — § 18, 

Mode qf ascertaining the average Amount of Bank Notes qf each Banker, — For the purpose of a.scer- 
taining tlio monthly average amount of bank notes of each banker in circulation, the aggregate at the 
amount of bank notes of each such banker iu circulation on every day of business during the lii st cott- 

E lete period of 4 weeks ncx^ after the KUh day of October, 1844, such period ending on a Saturdav, *h;ill 
e divided by the number of days of business In such four weeks, and the average so ascertained shall be 
deemed’to be the average of bank notes of each such banker in circulation during such period of 4 weeks, 
and so in each successive period of 4 weeks, and such average is not to exceed the amount certified by 
the commissioners of stamps and taxes as aforesaid.-^ § I*). 

Commissioners empowered to cause the Boohs of Bankers to be. inspected. — Wheren*. in order to in¬ 
sure tbe rendering oT true and faithful accounts of tlie amount of bank note.* in circnlafion, as directed 
by this act, it is necessary that the commissioners of stamps and taxes 'ibould be empowered to cause the 
books of bankers Issuing such notes to be inspected, as hcrein-after mentioned ; b® It tlierefore enacted, 
that all and every the book and books of any b.Hiiker who shall issue bank notes under the provision.* of 
this act. In which shall be kept, contained, or entered any account, m.lmite, or momyrandum of or Mating 
to the bank notes Issued or to‘be issued by such banker, or of or relating to the amount of such notes 
in circulation front time to time, or any account, minute, or tr>emonindum the sight or inspection wlicre- 
of may tend to secure tlie rendering oi true accounts of the average amount of sucli notes in circulation, 
'-i directed by this act, or to test the truth of any such account, sliall be open for the Inspection and 
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exaoiinaMon, at all seasonable times, of any officer of stamp duties authorised m that behalf bv writing, 
signed by the commissioners of stamps and taxes or any *2 of tljcm; and every such officer shall be at 
Jiwrty to take copies of or extracts from any such book or account as aforesaid ; and if any banker or 
otlier person keeping any such book, or having the custody or possession thereof* or power to produce 
the same, shall, Upon demand made by any such officer, showing (if required) his authority in that be« 
half, refuse to produce any siicli book to such officer for his inspection and examination, or to permit 
him to inspect and examine the same, or to take copies theicof or extracts therefrom, or of or from any 
such account, minute or memorandum as aforesaid, kept, contained, or eutentd therein, every such 
banker or other person so offending shall for every such offence forfeit tliesuin of fOO/.; provided always, 
that the said commissioners shall not exercise the powers aforesaid without the consent of tiic Lords Of 
the Treasury. —§ 20. 

^11 Bankers to rcturn'Naines once n Year to the Stamp Office, — Every banker in England and Wales 
who is now carrying on or shall hereafter carry on business as su'-h shall, on tiio Ist day of January in 
e.lch year, or witliin IT) days thereafter, make a return to the commissioners of stamps and taxes at their 
head office in Ixaulon ofliis n.vme, residence, and occupation, or. In the rase of a company or partner¬ 
ship, of the name, rcsidoiico, and occupation of every person composing or being a member of such com¬ 
pany or partnership, and also the name of the firm under which such iianker, company, or partnership 
carry on the business of banking, and of every pla;e where such business is carried on ; and if any such 
banker, company, or partnership shall omit or refuse to make such return within 15 days after tlie said 
Ist day of January, or shall willully inaka othet than a true return of the persons as herein required, 
every banker, company, or partnership so offending shall forfeit and pay the sum of 50/. ; and the said 
commissioners ofstamiis and taxes shall on or Ix'fore the 1st d iy of March in every year publish In some 
newspaper cirrul.ating within e;u;h town or county respectively a copy of the return so made by evety 
banker, com|).iny, or pnitnersliip cariying on the business of bankers within such town or county re- 
speetirely, a<; the ease may bo. —§21. 

Bankers to take out a separate lAccoce for every Place at tehwh ihett issue Kates or Bills. — Every 
banker who sh.ill bo liable by law to take out a licence from tl«e comnns*>loners of st-mijis and taxes to 
nuthoiize the issuing of notes or bills shall take out a separate and ilistinct licence for every town or 
place at whii'h he shall, by himself or bis agent, i^sne any notes or bills ri'quiring such licence to 
anthnri 7 o the issuing thereof, any thing in any former act tontained lo flic contrary lliereof notwilli- 
stainling ; provided iUways, that no banker w lio on oi before tlie lith day of May, ISH, bad taken out fc»ur 
t,uch licences, which (>n the said last-mentioned d.ay were respectively in force, for llic issuing of any 
finch notes or bills jh more than 4 separate towns or places, sliall at any time hereafter be required to 
fake out or to iia\o ui force at one and the same time inor«' than 4 sncli licences to authorize the Issuing 
of such nott^s or bills at all or any of the same t«>wns or places spec ificd in stteli licences in loicc on tlio 
said (Ith liay of May, 1S44, and at which towns or plae<‘s respectively such bankers h.id on or liefore tbe 
said l.ist-meutioned day issued sucli notes or bills in pursuance of such licences or any of tlicm icfipect- 
ivcly -§22. 

('om/hnsation to cctlain Bankers natned in the Sthedule, — Whereas the several bankers named in the 
r.( hedule hereto annexed marked (C) have ceased to If-sue their own bank notes under certain agree- 
iniMits wlili the gov<'inor and company of the bank of England ; and it is expedient that such agreements 
stiould ceaso and determine on tlie 31st day ol December next, and that sueii bankeis should leceive by 
way of cOrmpensutlon such composition as hereafter mentioned ; and a list of such bankers, and a stale, 
mont of the maximum sums in respect of whicli each such banker it to receive compensation, hath hemi 
delivered to tlie commissioners of stamps and taxes, signed by the chief cashier of the bank of England ; 
lie it therefore enacted, that the several agreements subsisting between tlie said governor and company 
and the several bankers mentioned in the schedule hereto relating to the Issue of bank of England notes 
sliall cease and determine on the 31st day of Decemlier next; and from and alter Uiat day the said 
governor and company shall pay and allow to the several bankers named in the schedule hereto marked 
{(1), so long ns such banker sliall be willing to lecoive the same, a composition at and idler the rate of 
1/. pel c<*nt per annum on tlic average amount of the bank of England notes issued by such bankers 
respectively and actually remaining in circulation, to bo aseertained as follows : (that is to say,) on some 
d.iy in the month of April, 1845, to be determined by the said governor and company, an account shall 
be taken the bank ot England notes delivered to such bankets rcspectivciy by the said governor and 
company within 3 months next preceding, and <‘f such of the said bank of England notes as shall have 
been returned to the hank of England, and the balance shall be «leeine«i to be the ainoniit of the bank of 
ICngland notes issued by such hankers rcbpcctively and kept in eircuiatlon ; and a similar account shall 
bc! taken at intervals of 3 calendar months ; and the average of the b.tlances ascertained on hiking 4 sneh 
accounts shall bo deemed to he the average amount of bank of Engl.md notes Issiu-d hy sucli bnnkcis 
rcKpectively and kept in circulation during the year 1845, and on which an.onnt such bankers are respect¬ 
ively to receive the aforesaid composition of i jier cent, for tlie year 184.5 ; and similar accounts shall be 
taken in each succeeding year ; but in each ye.ir such accounts shall lie taken in different wnmths from 
those in which the accounts ot tlie last nrcc»ding year were taken, and on diffeient days of the month, 
such mouths and days to lie determined by the Raid governor and company ; and the amount of the com- 

f iosilion pay able as aforesaid sli5ll lie paid liy tlie said governor and company outofllieir own funds; and 
n ca<c any difference shall arise between any of sncli bankers and the governor and company of the bank 
of England in resjiect of the com|josition payalde as aforesaid, the same sh.dl he determined bv the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, or by some poison to be named by him, and the decision 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or his nominee, shall be final and conclusive ; providedal ways, t-haC 
it shajl be lawful for any banker nainctl in thc si hedule hcieto annexed marked (C) to discontinue iha 
receipt of sncli composition as aforesaid, but no such buiik<*r shall by such discontinuance*ns aloresaid 
Iherehy acquire any right or title to Issue bank uotcH. — § 23. 

Bank (f England to bc allotecU to r,o>npouti!i vuth Jssning Banks. — It shall b« lawful for the said 
governor and company to agree w'ith every banker who under the provisions of this aetj shall be 
entitled to issue bank notes, to allow to such b.inker a composition at the rate of 1 percent, per annuia 
on the amount of bank of England notes winch shall be issued and kept lu circulation by sucli banker, as 
a con.sideration for his relinquishment of the piivilege of issuing his own bunk notes; and all the pro¬ 
visions herein cotitained for ascertaining and dcterniiiihig the amount of composition payable to the 
several bankers named in the schedule hereto marked (C) shall apply to all such other bankers witl» 
whom the said governor and company are hcreliy authorized to agree ns a'oresaid; provided that the 
amount of composition ;)ayable to suc.h bankers as lust aforesaid shall in every case In which an imu'ease 
of securities in the issue deparimvmt sliall have been authorized by any order in council be deducted out 
of the amount payable by tlie said governor .ind company to the public under the provisions herein con¬ 
tained : provided always, tliat the total sum payable to any banker under the provisions itcrcln con¬ 
tained liy way of composition as aforesaid, in any 1 year, shall not exceed, in case of the bankers men¬ 
tioned In the schedule hereto marked (C), 1 per cent, ou tile several sums set against the names of sucli 
bankers respectively in the U-t and statement delivered to the commissioners of stamps as aforesaid, and 
In the case of otlier bunkers sliall not exceed 1 per cent, on the amount of bank notes which such Sukers 
respectively would otherwi.-e be entitled to ixsue under the provisions herein contained...^ 

Compositions to cease on !«/ Aup,mt 185U —All the coinposilioiis payable to the several b.inkers merl- 
tioned in the schedult! hereto luaikod (C), and such other Ixinkers as shall agree with the said governor 
and company to discontinue tlie issue of their own bank notes as aforesaid, shall, if not previously deter¬ 
mined by the act of such banker as hertin-beror« provided, cease and determine on the Ist day 
of August, 1850, or on any earlier day on which parliament may prohibit the l^suc of bank notes.—* J 
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Bunks within S/Jttj/-/tve Miles of London may accept, ^c. Bills —From and after the pas«ingof this act 
it shall be lawful fur any society or company or any persons in partnorsbip, though exceeding 6 In num¬ 
ber, carrying on tlie business of banking in. London, or within 6ft miles thereof, to draw, accept, or en¬ 
dorse bills of excliange, not being payable to bearer on demand, any thing in the herein-before recited 
act passed in the 4th year of the reign of his said majesty King VVillium IV., or in any other act, to 
the contrary notwithstanding— } 2u 

liattk to enjoy Pi ivileges, subject to Redemption .—The said governor and company of the hank of 
Kngtand shall have and enjoy such exclusive privilege of banking as is given by this act, upon such terms 
and conditions, and subject to the termination thereof at such time and in such manner as is by this act 
provided atid speciAod: and all and every the powers and authorities, franchises, privileges, and advan- 
tagoH, given or recognised by the said recited act, 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 08, as belonging to or enjoyed 
by the said governor and company of the hank of England, or by any subsequent act or acts of parila- 
ineiit, Khali be and the same are hereby declared to be in full force, and continued by this act, except so 
far as the same are altered by this act ; subject nevertheloss to redemption upon tlte terms and condi¬ 
tions following; viz. at any time upon 12 months* notice to be given alter the 1st day of August, 1855. aud 
upon repayment by 4>arliunient to the said governor and company or their successors of the sung ‘of 
I ,U15,100f., being the debt now due from the public to the said governor and company, without any de¬ 
duction, dl-count,or abatement whatsoever, and ihk)u payment to the said governor and company and 
their successors of all arrears of the sum of I00,000f. per annum, in the ia^t-mentionod act mentioned, to¬ 
gether with the interest or annuities payable upon tlio said debt or in respect thereof, andnbo upon re¬ 
payment of all the principal and interest wiiich shall be owing unto the said governor and company •. nd 
thoir successors upon ail such tallies, exchequer orders, exchequer bills, or parliamentary funds wliich 
the said governor and company or their successors shall have remaining in their hands or be entitlwl to 
ot the time of such notice to be given as last aforesaid, then and in sucli case, and not ti'l tiion, said 
exciuKive privileges of hanking grunted by this act shall cease and determine at tlio ex|>iration ofjsuch 
notice of i 2 monUis ; and any vote or resolution of the house of commons, signified under tlie hand of 
the speaker of the said house in writing, and delivered at the public office of the said governrff'and com¬ 
pany, shall be deemed and adjudged to be a sufficient notice.—^ 27. 

Intcipretation Clnxi&e .— 'The term “ bank notes ’* used in tliis act shall extend and apply to all bills or 
notes lor the payment of money to the bearer on demand other than bills or notes of the governor and 
company of the bank of England ; and the term “ bank of England notes *' shall extend ana apply to the 
promissory notes of the governor and company of the bank of England payable to bearer qn demand ; 
and the term “ banker" shall extend and apply to all corporations, societies, partnershin'K, and persons, 
and every individual per«ioii carrying on the business of banking, wlietlier by the issue or bank notes or 
otherwise, except only tlie governor and company of the bank of Kngl.and ; and the word " person *’ used 
in tills act shall include corporations; and the singular number in this act sh.ill include ttie plural 
niimlicr, and the plural number the singular, except where there is any tiling in the context repugnant 
to such construction; and the masculine gender in this act shall include the feminine, except w here 
there ia any thing in the context repugnant to such construction.—$28. 

ScnsnitT.a A. 


Bank of Enoi.ani>. 

An Account pursuant to the Act 7 3c 8 Viet. cup. .V2. for the Week uncling on Saturday tiirOth of January, 1847. 

Itsue Department. £ 

£ I (ioveminent debt . • . 11,01^,100 

• 27,532,100 Other seen- - . 2,981,1100 

I <join coin and bullion • • • 11,48V,142 

Silver bullion . . • • 2,009,658 


Dated the 14th'of January, 1847. 


Banking 

Proprietors capital • • . 14,.'V.'’)3,000 

Kest .... 3,520,048 

Public deposltn (to Include Exchequer, Mvlnn 
banks, comuiisstonen of national debt, and divi¬ 
dend accounts) - . - 5.860,631 

Other dopoblLs - - • » 9,784,767 

Seven day and other bills - • • 973,005 


Government securities 
Annuity) 

Other cerurities - 
Notes 

Gold and silver coin 


<£2 7,552,103 

M. MabsuaM/, Chief Cashier. 


(including Dead Weight 

^ . 12,7.^7,326 

- - .e 14,461,918 

• . . 6,71.1,25.4 

. • - 755,92« 


<634,693,451 


Dated the 14th of January, 1847. 


434,693,4.11 


(Signed) M. MabshaU, Chief Cashier. 


• 6rm. 


Name nnd title os set forth 4 _____ 

In the licence - y 

Name of the firm - . - 

Insert head olTice or prln-1 _ 

clpal place of issue - j 

An account pursuant to the aot 7 5c 8 Viet. c. .32. $18. of the 
notes of the said bank in circulation during the week ending 
Saturtlay the day of 18 . 

Monday • - » - 

Tuesday - - « . 

Wednesday ... 

Thursday . - « - 

Friday * • - • 

tiaturday • • 


8cnxnui.K D. 

iTa be antujeed to thU Account at the End of each Period nf 
4 Decks.] 


Average of the week 


6 ) 


Amount of notes authorised by I iw - - <6 

A veraiie amount In circulation during! 
the 4 weeks ending as al>ove J * 

I, being fihe banur, chief cashier, managing director, or 
partner of the bank, as the case mat/ be], do horehr 

ceriifv, th.vt the above Is a true nrroiint of the notes of the said 
bank in circulation during the week above written. 


Dated the 


day of 


[Signed] 


18 


8oHBnui,B C. (Amended to January 1847.) 

Banks which have ceased to Issue their own Bonk Notes under certain Agreements with the Governor and Company of the 

Bonk of England. 


Ames, Raltlte, and Co^ Bristol. 

Ashby, Thomas, and Co., Staines. 

Bank of Liverpool. 

J. Bamad and i>. 

Biddutph, Brothers, and Co. 

Birmingham Hanking Company. 

Birmingham Town and District Bank. 
Birinlngbatn and Midland Banking Compoiiy. 
Jiurgets and .Sun. 

Cotiiiersand Furfon. 

Cul)h and Co., Margate. 
t;unliilks, Brooketi, and Co. 

Deane, LUi lehalei, add Deane, 
llendy, Coinper, and Co. 

Devon s^ Cornwall Banking Company. 

P iH|,er, rhomas, and Son, Cambrian. 

Granu and Gillman. " 

Gunner and 6<ins. Bishops Waltham. 
Hampshire Banking Company. 

James W. K. Hall. 

J.'M. Head and Co. 

Menty, Upuerton, and OlHver. 

Tliomas Klnnersiy and Sons. 

W. U. Lambton and Co. 


Liverpool Commercial Banking Company. 

Liverpool Dnlnn Bank. 

I.ivertxiol Borough Bank. 

LloyiL R. M., Wrexham. 

Manchester and I,iveT|>nol District Banking Company. 
Manchester and Kalford Banking Company. 
Monmouth and Glamorgan Bat] king Company. 

Moss nnd Company. 

Mangles, Brotners. 

Newcastle Commercial Banking Company. 

North of England Joint Stock Banking Company. 
Northumberland and Durham DiKtrict Bank. 
Portsmouth and South Hants Bank Company. 

T. aiKl Ji. Raikos and Co. 

Robinson and BrodhursL 
Sheffield Union Bank. 

Sunderland Joint Stock Banking Corapaar. 

Tugwell and Co. 

Untem Bank of Manehester. 

Usher, I'homas and Son, Cambridge. 

VFvian, Kitson.aml Oo. 

Watts. Whheway, and Co. 

J. and J. C, Wright and Co. 

Webb, Spencer, and C«. 
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UA.NKINU I)KPA»TMKNT. 


_ 15 

_ n 

Mar. 1 


A)>rll A 
_ 12 

- l!) 

— 26 
May 3 

— 10 
— 17 


— 21 
_ M 
July 5 
- 12 

- I'J 

— 26 

9 

— 16 

— 23 

— 30 


— 13 

— v2 

— 29 
Dc-c. 6 

— 13 

— 20 

- 27 
1616, Jan. .3 

— 10 

- 17 

— 21 

- 31 
Fob. 7 

- 11 
— 21 
- 2» 

March 7 

- 14 

— 21 
^ 28 

April 4 

L 11 
_ 18 
_ 2.5 
May 2 

- 9 

— 16 

- 23 

- .30 
Juno 6 

— 13 

— 20 
— 27 

July 4 
-1 11 
— IH 
25 

AUJ. . 


Capital. 


14.. 553.000 
14,53,3,000 
14,533,IX)0 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 

14.. 551.000 

14.. 553JJOO 
14,553,000 

14.. 553 000 
14,533,000 

11.. 55.3.000 

14.. 55.3.000 
1 4,5.53,000 
14,55.3,(X)0 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 

14.55.3, (X)0 

14.553. (XH) 
14.553.000 
11,5.53,000 
11,5.53,000 
11,55.3,000 

14.. 5.53.000 
11,553,000 

11.553, (X)0 
11,5.5.3,000 
11,55.3,000 

14.55.3, (HX) 
14,5.5.3,000 
14,653.(XK1 
11,553,000 

11.. 5.5.3.000 
14,553,000 
11,5.53,0<X) 
14,Wm,000 
14,553,000 
11,553,000 
11,5.5.3,000 
14,553,000 
14,553,000 
14,5.5.3,4100 
14,5.5.3,000 
H,.5.53,(I(X) 
14,55.3,1)00 
14,553,000 
HA53.000 

11.. 5.5.3,(XX) 

11,5.53,000 
14,553,00.) 

14.5.5.3, (XX)' 

11.. 5.5.3,(XXI 

11.. 5 5.3,000 

14.. 5.5.3.000 
H,5.53,0(X) 

14.. 5.53.0<X) 

11.. 553,(K)0 

11.. 5.53.000 

14.. 5.5.3,) XX) 
14,553,000 
14,5-.3,0(") 

14.. 551.00.) 

1 (,.553,000 
11,5.5.3,000 
14,553,000 
M,553,(K10 
M,.5.5.3,000 
11,55.3JI00 

14.55.3, (X)0 
14,5.53,000 

14.. 553.000 
14,55,3,4XH) 
14,553,000 

14.5.5.3, (Xh) 
14,5’.3.000 

14.. 55.3.000 
14,5.53,(XX) 
11,5.53,000 
14J>53,(XX) 
14,553,000 
11,553,000 
14,55.3,0(X) 
11,55.3,000 
14,55.3,iKX) 
11,56.3,000 
14,553.000 
14JJ53,O00 

11.. 555JX)0 
14,563,000 
14,553,000 

14.5.5.3, (KO 
14,55.3,000 
14,563,000 
14,553,000 

14.. 5.53,(K)0 
l4,5.53,iX)0 

11.. 553.0(X) 

14.. 553.000 

14.. 553.000 

14.. 5.^3,000 
14,653,000 
14.658.000 
14,563,000 
14,5.53.000 
14,55.3/X)(i , 
14,55.3,000 I 


3,110,009 

3,105.8S« 

3,110,51.3 

3,113,267 

3,127,278 

3.191.623 
3,208.159 
3.209,696 
3,298,914 
3,302,806 

3.. 302.1.36 

3.252.281 
3,57.5,172 

3.. 577.267 

3.. 579.429 

3.. 581.884 

3.. 581.0.54 

3.. 556.219 

3.117.578 

3.151.. 3.3.1 
3.176,289 
3,183.817 
3,183,822 

3.188.579 
3,191,461 

3.181.215 
3,1.3(1,091 
3,130,2.39 
3,140,537 
3,143,841 
.3,164,1.33 
3,2I8,(KI8 
8,2,31,2(>H 
3,321,972 
,%338,216 
3,310.7.V) 

3.318.. 596 

3.319.282 
3,588,888 
3,(XI8,180 
3.011,161 
3,010,6.85 
3,621,7 M 
3,029,978 
3,110,(X16 
3,18.8,641 
3,212.1.13 
.3,221,153 
3,2?4..59.5 
3,211,733 
3,2.52,209 ■ 
3,21).,426 

3.209.. 194 

3.215 J»06 

3.221.6.10 
3,227,143 

3.2.54,660 
3,311,1.54 

3,311,777 
3,3.50,6<K) 
3,451,1.51 
3,402,787 
3,474,577 
3,477,010 

3.689.4.10 
3,7.57,708 

3.767.623 
3,780.(X)9 
3,789,971 
3,799,508 

3.5.52.. 391 

3.. 1.59.084 

3.. 164..576 

3.. 196..510 
3,406,284 
3,418,272 
3,120,0.56 
3A78,878 

3.. 179.04 4 
3,386,810 
3,396,774 
3,405J454 

8,424,178 

5.482.. Ml 

3,504,1.18 

3.. H)S,378 
3,697,679 
3,603,ii83 
3,611,298 
3,013jei(; 
3,5.54,370 
.1,864,479 
3,867,789 
3,87».491 
3,878,988 
3,886,9,85 
3,383,158 
3,4.12,359 
3,415.671 
3,403,403 
3,1C8..152 
3,474,506 
3,482,689 
3,479,907 
3,132,203 
.1.437,378 
.1,110,881 


5.795.. 572 
r>..1«.5,0.51 
7,07.5,258 

7.111.60.5 

7.. 160.61.1 
1,128,966 
.1,009,572 
2,787,253 
2,852,124 

3.715.171 
4,6.10,217 
5,237,999 
5.470,984 
5,879,7.58 

6,151,283 
6,S'X),l2t 

7.. 121.85.5 

6,921,1 ()(> 

4.. 15.5.160 
3,218.1,5(1 
2,(14.1.148 
2,712.011 
3,191.477 
4,157 ,.1.86 
.5,051,007 

5,3.52,114 
.5,71.5,482 

6.261.46.5 
6,9.51,773 
7,198.420 
7„1.10..109 
3.4.56,089 

2.. 534..528 
2,9.13,908 

3.215.. 1()3 
4,034,767 
1,9(.:),9(>.1 
5,191,91(1 

5.850.. 111 
6,171,705 
7,119,619 

8.222.109 

8.802.110 
8,701,197 

8.782.975 
4,48.8,419 

4,32.1,()T.2 
4,187,058 
5,140,731 
6,524,8.14 
7,361,1(*8 
7,070,.581 

8,110,101 

8.681.171 
9,408,014 
9,698,109 
9,3€a,(.30 
0,l9IJJt7 
4,710,957 
4,404,8'XI 
1,189,810 
5,051,418 
5,718,873 
6,202,903 
6,*96,.515 

6.. '.02,.1.5.5 
6,801,524 
7,065,122 

7.319.62.5 
7,071,026 

4.210.976 
.1,197,029 
2,098,9.5.1 
2,578.451 
3,011 ,.175 
4,0.84,117 
4,809,1.83 

6,228,610 

5.753.. 512 
6,5.17,132 

7.. H3.5.19 
7.807.802 
7,794,2(H1 
3,489,116 
3,162,696 

3,438,101 

9,793.610 
5,014,200 

6.135.6.16 
6 , 84 . 1 , 0 (r 2 
7,142,212 
7r118,9l9 
8,198,800 
8.765,570 
9.7.55,977 

9.776.19.5 
9,801,402 

8.. 1.56.260 

4.870.7.17 
4,622,177 
5,428,783 

6,777,777 

6.876.. 190 

8.417.. Kill 
8,612,488 
9,185,471 
9,817,743 


8.122,809 

8,.181,188 
8,318,718 
8,265,079 
8,'(.17,3 0 
8,877,905 
8.«01/>7tf 
8,711,052 

8,7I.1,(i90 
9,732,193 

9,911.10.8 
9,911,556 
l(i,.121,799 

10.. 179.610 

9.991.. 572 
10.4 .2,125 
10,71.1,052 

10,14.5,9.50 
11,751,022 

11.. 511, 67 

10,781,6.17 
10,1.55,1.40 
10,Ot..5,t6C 
10,276,0.12 
10,087,.5.11 
10,86.5,701 
10,5(',l,n24 
10,115,111 

10.147.. 5.86 

10,1.) 1,14.8 

10,011,110 

11.. 15'.,519 
1(),9.14,T'(I 
10,745,013 
I0,950.214 
10,187,780 

8,97.1,101 

8,108,887 

8.. 571.2.-.3 


8,.'hI 


.211 


«,.116,7.50 
8,110,787 
8,070,212 
8,167,961 

8,17 4,8.56 
9,815,(.04 
K,9>O.I.14 
9,099,717 
9,1.11,21.1 

8.899.1.10 
9,021,123 
8,992,719 
9,02 2.019 
a,(K9,7()5 
8.715,667 
8.482,219 
8,3'.0,165 

10,6j(..1O7 
11,251,618 
11,208,008 
17,016,8.10 
18,912,145 
18,018,52.1 
18,09) ,32)) 
1M,(,17,0',8 
17,828,778 
17,176,9‘)X 

17.1.56.20.1 
17,103,928 
16,7)..1,(M7 
18,0)79,99.1 
17,710,987 

1.. .978.110 
1(..7.S0,1).0 
16,2.5(,,.5!6 
l)7,.151,OI7 
15,917.268 
I6,lb5,(.2() 
1.5,927,013 
1.5,518,197 
1.5,293,909 
1.5,0.11,.16! 
14,402,460 
1.5,661,286 
14,901,973 

14.. K)5,3^J1 

13.449.. 18.8 

12,156,7.17 

10.794.52.1 
10,U74J)26 

9.161,868 
8,5.-,7,U)9 
8,095,20.1 
8,'*16,92l 
8.26)1,779 
8.167,143 

8,.12 2,626 
9,084,274 
8,7.55,411 

8.761.7.10 

8,281,624 
7.995,4'22 
7.97.5,0.53 
8,018,191 

8,303,.523 
7,991,126 

7.6IS.70.1 


S*r«a Day*’ 
utul 

other Bills. 


966,4.5.5 

991,174 

967,934 

981.510 

1,015,16(1 

1,019,528 

1,079.821 

1,058,727 

1,085,)<65 

l,o(.s,ai6 

M11,922 

98.5,015 

983.123 

9.82,386 

980,178 

992.192 
1,021,977 
1,061.1.89 
1,08.5,9(19 
1,122.066 

I,18I,.547 

1,119,2.18 
1,106,(i26 
1,(X,0,598 
1,021,187 
1,010,555 
1,01.8,197 

97(>.405 
1,001.282 
1,026,853 
1,015,.502 
1,081,.545 
1,091,9.53 
l,()85,2tl 
l,O72,‘2(.0 
l.)».50,22O 
1,371,316 
1,183,566 
1,)).5'),(.()6 
1,021,(>89 

961.995 
1.020,124 
1,000,311 
1,088,160 
1,0SI,21X> 

1,121,81.1 
i,o'X),ir2 
1,106,405 
i,in,.i2)) 

1,101,119 
1 ,')(> >,.589 
1,04.5,571 
1,<X)I,171 

91.1.591 
960,091 
9.4,8-.9 
959,967 
1 ,(r20,.>03 
1,0)19,010 
I,) 128,.188 
987,102 
•Jbl.OsS 
91.5,312 
918,282 
947,4.12 
898,176 
887,187 
921,887 
9.51/,79 

965.1 J6 
9.59,379 
986,017 
962,115 

965.7.10 
931,417 

96.1,12.8 
970,461 

8911.192 
8.52.(X»8 
862,665 
812,981 
8.51,222 

887,.16i 
911 ..566 
9(9.4).2 
910,024 

943.12.1 
9523)56 
905,9'»4 
920,016 
88,5,680 

93.5.8.10 
901,872 
«69.247 
90'),9.55 
fl.10.79» 
9.18.723 

9.82,1.18 

1.026,998 
1,016,045 
1,018,610 
9/2,112 
9;X),484 
892,355 
89.5,183 

886.995 
868^39 


13,540,619 

13,540,619 

13.. 54(),fll9 

13,540,619 
13,539,720 
14,386,839 
13,843,092 

13.651.692 

1.1.541.692 
1.1,476,160 

13,474,379 

1.1.. 522..179 

13.474.379 

1.1.474.. 179 
1.1,17 4,.179 

1.1.174.379 

13.5.89.379 

1.1.474.. 179 

15.117.19.5 

14.471.966 
I3,')2l,966 

13.616.966 
1.1,4I6,<X,6 
13,18.5.797 
1.1,3.s 4,K!)S 
1.1,ir>4,S‘)8 

13.. 1.84.898 
1.1,381,898 

1.1.. 1.81.898 
1.VS 1,80.8 
13,3H4,2(X; 
1.1,S(M),144 
1.1.4.5(.,776 

13.. 5.19..144 

1.1.. 121.814 

13.. T2I,844 
13,441,814 
1.1,321,844 
1.1,317,570 

13.468.643 
1.1,348,641 

1.1.. 14.'',).41 
11JM.S,643 

1.1.348.643 

13.. 148.643 

11,201,118 

1.1.203.1.18 

13.201.1.18 

11.201.138 

1.1.20.1.138 

1.1.201.863 

13.201.863 

13.201.863 
1.1,201,861 

1.1.201.863 

I. 1,201,863 
13,201.072 

II, 117,017 
1.1.117,04; 
1.1.1.17,017 
1.1,117,017 

I. 1,1.17,047 

II, 1.17,047 
1.1,4.17,047 
13,1.16,140 

13.1. -,6,110 
n,U16,4 10 

I. 1,l.1(.,110 
15,1.16,731 
M.I.Di.llO 
13,437,065 

II, 9.57,865 
13,528,06.5 
1.1J1().1,06.5 
13,041,005 
12,988,06 5 
12,988,06,5 
13,008,06.5 
12,9S«,)M,.5 
12,988,06.5 
13,090,946 
12,987,946 
12,987,142 
12,962,117 
12,96 4560 
r2,9'.2,.56U 
12,961,7.15 

12.961.73.5 

12.961.7.1.5 
12,961,735 
1'',961,733 

12.961.73.5 

12,961,.160 

12.961.. 160 

12.961.. 1):0 

18.961.. 160 
12,961,360 

12.80.8.119 

12.808.119 

12,808,119 
1*JH)8,U9 

12.808.119 

12.808.119 

iWlJl? 

12.807.417 

12.807.417 


10,19.1,713 

10,293,154 

10,763,777 

11,0.11,821 

11,426,996 

9Ji01,.544 

8,627,598 

8,361,399 

8,652,751 

10,065,9.58 

10,821,4.57 

10,784,491 

11,707,400 

11,720,459 

11.5.16.. 177 
12,535,169 

I. 1,126, l).9 
13,12.1,678 

II, 069,829 
1(),6'>4,0S5 

9.6S(),272 
U,H57,bS6 
10,101,611 
10,656,8(18 
10,64 4..5.17 

11.. 5,',.',,992 
11,470,805 
11,10.5,902 

11.984.120 
12,61'1,66.1 
12,914,496 

11,182,2 21 

10.815.121 
•10,607,877 

11.1153.603 
n,•-34,1.59 
n,(.7'JJ159 

11.. 15.1.577 
11.712,811 
11,91)7,081 
12,391,188 

I. 1,2'»7JHH 

II, 149,(X»3 
15,1SH,9(>5 
15,133,966 
14,049,529 

12,931,115 
1.1,429,813 

14.231.4.18 
15,041,.197 
15,1,54,390 
1.5,871,0.51 
16,224,712 
16,1.1.5,617 
16,329,285 
16,252,0.51 
1C,262,.593 
1.5,273,096 
1.5,77.1,124 

18.. 181.010 
21,466,9')7 

22,908,661 
22,2.51,'M>6 

22,519.192 
23,212,0.35 
22,118,987 
21,92,'.,787 
21.8(Xi,l91 
22,181,392 
22,058,1.31 
19,1.18,782 
18,7.16,602 
17,881,5’.2 
17,9))1,1 18 
17,7.14,025 
18,222,548 
18,2.16,480 
18,460,493 

IH, .12I,641 
18,I22.0'J8 

17.984.603 
18,257,149 
18,14.5,319 
16,143,726 
1.5,38^397 

14.. 58.1.407 
14,068,2.57 
13,984,578 
13,848,421 
13,012.824 

12.. 195.4.57 

12,523,5.50 

12.. 121.816 
1.1,040,001 

II, 036,1.57 
1.5,086,775 

16,227,66.5 

12.788.9.19 
12,219,710 
12,175,968 
12,1.53,009 
12,526,905 
13,358,675 
13,562,822 
13,8.53.212 
13,879,960 
1.1^901,281 


B.286,105 

8.745.. 540 
8,059,6.10 
9/)76,800 
8,418,125 

7.772.9.10 
7,588,085 
7,418,075 

7.612.235 

8.128.3.50 
8,395,065 

8.889,215 
8,952,545 

9.. 140.815 
0,451,.1.8,5 
9,()7.1,20.5 
9,717,2.80 

9.252.. 150 
8,()()l,4'.l 

7.791.11.5 
8,101,770 
7,827,925 
8,M)),0'X) 
8,7.14.01.5 
0,0M,S15 

9.182.48.5 

9.. 182..50.5 
9,851,615 

9.837.17.5 
9,717,270 

9.270.78.5 
8,'168,970 

7,800,610 
7,942,485 
7,819,785 
7,682,465 
7,491,205 

7.8.12.9.55 
7,9)9,.190 
8, )55,.50.5 
8,4.10,701) 
8„1V7,S').5 

7,946,995 
7,0').5,()15 
7,0.17,6(K) 
.5,52.5,510 

5.. 189..575 
5,219,775 

6.437.7.10 

5,48.1,110 
6,076,985 
5,932,345 
.5,94',810 

6.506.34.5 
(.,768,,140 
6,911,660 
6,418,510 

5.672.8.55 

5.303.745 
6,1 Hi,.ISO 
5,112,860 
G,26.l,6'2j 
fi,(;7 1,07.5 

6.8.87.. 810 
6,98 1,48.5 

7.. 576.6215 

7.712.120 
8,0.13.665 
7,08.1,690 

7,310,115 

6.72.8.120 
f),.51 5,900 
6,188,140 
6,10.8,470 
0,8,16,405 
7,407,160 

7.774.92.5 
8.013,.560 
8,4).K,180 
9.011,510 

9.6.11.235 

9.661 090 
9 JH) 1,090 

8.425.6.10 
8,139,020 
8,562,695 
8,796>j73 
8,07.5,160 
9,601 ,.\3.5 
9,506.025 
9,449,760 
9.231,005 
9,846,600 
9,817.195 
9,788,085 

8.800.1.50 

8.. 105.785 
7.409,870 
7,157,355 
0,911,120 
7,264.620 
7,8,16 ,.135 
8. !()•),805 

8.125.745 
8.402,1^ 
8,62.1,815 


A 

827,468 

840,.5S9 
701.417 
678,'1.51 
711,^(iC 
612,709 
6.51,717 
601 ,.5(.2 
666,1 15 
700,718 
770,812 
77.1.7S3 
7 7 7.‘1.50 
s.i6.,i);i 
7''6,.521 
7S6,S),') 
7i‘'.M0 
722,057 
675,')77 
C.5S,),'^i) 
6.1l,‘)l 1 
641,1.59 
(i3S,/ .1 
6.5S,91 5 
86(),,)))6 
776.)43 


51.*.,6'), 
4.S.5,).12 
649,')'),S 
503,S-,1 
S'.'S.oi') 
(,03,S')S 

680.2 )J 

5.8.5.2 s 7 

473,5 58 

64').’3I0 
60-',70 1 
5()'),.1,,- 
5ll,8-..l 
44 1,.1.10 

58.5.. 57.1 
617,‘127 
520,583 
5‘J.5,10l 
622,') 51 
503,0,18 
52(i.S70 

612,121 
55S,'i ,1 
551,376 
605, 17 
6.52,1 >>3 
56'),!).6 
677,0 5 5 
700.6,89 
617,025 
667.277 
678,472 
760,50- 
707.')(),5 
717,^85 
700, =22 
71.8,2')0 

61.1.. 511 
511,7 72 
.595,i>(U) 
6.5(i,,M7 
661,118 
6.15,107 
661,K.l 
70(;,I7S 
7()4,''I2 
C86.6'J1 


622|676 

490,178 


401! 10.1 

4.5(i,(i(il 

498,1,81 1 

524,621 

602,1.58 

605,!)12 

C9I,.587 

73.1,76.8 

742.7; K 

749.623 
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Previously to the lato changes, the Bank directors endeavoured, as a ffeneral rule, 
to have as much coin and bullion in their coffers as might together aniou7itt tvken, the. 
exchange was at par, to a third paH of the Bunk's liabilities, including deposits as well 
as issues; so that, in the event of the notes afloat, and tlio public and private de¬ 
posits in the coflers of the Bank, amounting to 27,000,000/. or 30,000,000/., they 
did not consider the establishment in a perfectly satisfactory state, unless she u'as, 
generally speaking, possessed of alKmt 9,000,000/, or 10,000,000/. of coin and bullion, 

• The issues of the Bank were then wholly governed, at least in ordinary cases, by what 
Mr..Horsley Palmer expressively called "the action of the public;” — that is, they 
were increased during a favourable exchange, or when bullion was sent to the Bank to 
he exchangod for notes; and diminished during an unfavourable exchange, or when 
notes were sent to the Bank to he paid. But the vice of the old system was that this 
rule was not strictly enforced, and that the directors were every now and then compelled 
to relax it. But under the present system such relaxation is practicable only to a very 
limited extent, and can be but little abused, which formerly was not always the case. 

It is frequently said that the value of money, and consequently that the price of all 
sorts of propelty, depends on the fiat of the Bank, by which it is capriciously elevated 
at one time and depressed at another. But the account previously given of the mode in 
which the issues of the Bank are regulated completely disproves such statements; and 
independently of this, every one who know's that the Bank must pay her notes in coin 
when presented, and that coin may be at all times obtained from the Mint without any 
charge, in exchange for bullion, must know that the very suiiposition of their being 
true involves a contradiction. 

Bark of England in its Connexion with Government and the Public -The Bank 

of England conducts the whole banking business of the British government. ‘‘It acts 
not only,” says Dr. Smith, “as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It 
receives and pays the greater part of the annuities which arc due to the creditors of 
the public; it circulates Exchequer bills; and it advances to government the annual 
amount of the land and malt tuxes, which are frequently not paid till some years 
thereafrer.” 

Advances by the Bank in Discounts, f*c. —The greater part of the paper of the Bank 
has generally been issued in the way of advances or loans to government, upon security 
of certain branches of the revenue, and in the purchase of Exchequer bills and bullion ; 
but her issues through the incdiuni of discounts to individuals have, notwithstanding, 
been at all times considerable, while during war, and in periods of distress, they 
have been occasionally very great. Generally speaking, however, the directors do 
not think it advisable to enter into competition with private bankers in the transacting 
of ordinary banking business, or in the discounting of mercantile paper. Mr. Horsley 
Palmer is decidedly of opinion, that all banking business,.apart from the issue of notes, is 
better transacted by private bniikcrs than by public bodies. — (Min. of Evidence, Report 
of 1832, p. 37.) He also thinks, that were the Bank to come fairly into competition, at all 
times, with the private bankers and other indivldual.s, in discounting, it would be very apt 
to lead, every now and then, to an e.\cess of the currency, and a fall of the exchange, pro¬ 
ducing fluctuations that could not fail to be injurious. At present, therefore, and 
genei ally since the peace, the rate of interest charged by the Bank for loans has been 
somew hat above the market rate. The consequence is, that, in ordinary periods, very few 
a]iplications arc made to her for discounts. But, at the same time, every one who has 
any reasonable security to oflfer, knows w'here they may always be hadwhile the rate 
of interest charged by the Bank necessarily forms a maximum rate which no other esta¬ 
blishment can exceed. AVhen, however, any circumstances occur to occasion a pressure 
in the money market, ora diificulty of obtaining accommodations in the usual channels, 
the market rate of interest immediately rises to the rate fixed by the Bank; and on 
such occasions the private bankers, and the public generally, resort to the Bank for aid. 
She then becomes, as it were, a hanh of support; and has, as such, on many trying occa¬ 
sions, particularly in 1793, 1815 and 1816, 1825-26, and 1838, rendered essential .service 
to public credit, and to tlie commercial interests of the country. The usual limited 
amount of the Bank’s discounts does not therefore proceed, as has been absurdly enough 
stated, from any indisposition on the part of the directors to render every assistance in 
their power to the commercial classes, but is, in fact, the effect of such disposition, 'lliey 
consider, and we believe justly, that, except uiider peculiar circumstances, the business of 
discounting and banking is best conducted by private parties ; and that by abstaining 
from emuing into competition with them, they are better able to act as a bank of sup- 
port in seasons of distress and difficulty. This is not to neglect the interests of the 
mercantile classes, but to promote them in the best and most efficient manner, even 
though it should be at the expense of the Bank. 

At the same time, however, it must be admitted that the interference of the Bank in 
assisting the commercial interest is a matter that requires the greatest consideration. 
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and that it can only be safely undortaken under very peculiar circuuistanceto It should 
always be borne in mind that however a drain for gold may originate, the fact of its 
existence is of itself a conclusive proof that gold is more valuable abroad than here, and 
consequently tlmt the currency is redundant and ought to be diminished. Under such 
circumstances it is the imperative duty of the Directors, in order to provide for the 
safety of the Bank, to prevent the vacuum caused by the exchange of bullion for notes 
from being again filled up by the issue of fresh notes. Tliis may be done in various 
ways; but the best and surest way is by raising the rate of discount so as to lessen 
the number of applicants for loans. — (See post) It is at such periods, however, 
that the applications for assistance are the most urgent; and it is exceedingly difficult 
to yield to them, and at the same time to enforce that systematical and cuntiuuous re¬ 
duction of the issues that is now indispensable to reduce the currency to its proper level 
and to restore the exchange to par. Unquestionably the Bank allowed the stock of 
bullion in her coffers to be reduced in 1839 a great deal too low. And though, 
perhaps, as things turned out, less hardship was in the end inflicted on individuals than 
if the directors had adhered more to the stern path of duty, still it is extremely hazard¬ 
ous to trust in matters of such vast importance to the chapter of accidents; and we 
incline to think that in this, as in most other cases, the safest plan, or the systematic 
reduction of the issues whenever the exchange becomes unfavourable, is that also which, 
speaking generally, is most advantageous to all classes. And this, as already Seen, is 
now all but imperative on the Bank. 

In 1839, and we believe, also, on a previous occasion, the Bank negociated credits 
abroad, and endeavoured to restore the exchange to par by selling bills on the Conti¬ 
nent. The policy of this device gave rise to a good deal of discussion at the time; 
but in the particular cases it appears to us to have been most judicious; and we incline, 
also, to think that tinder the old system the same course might and should have been 
followed on various occasions. ITiis device is now less necessary ; but we may still 
easily conceive occasions when it might be advantageous. What merchants want 
during an adverse exchange is good foreign bills, it being only in default of such that 
they export bullion ; and the Bank, by supplying them with such bills, and getting, of 
course, her notes in exchange, is able to diminish her issues quite as effectually as if her 
notes were sent in for bullion. Another advantage of this plan is, that no one knows 
when it is in operation, and, consequently, that it goes far to obviate that internal 
discredit and alarm that are apt to be produced when the stock of bullion in the Bank 
is reduced unusually low. In fact, had the Bank not acted, in part at leasl, on this 
plan in 1839, the probability is that she must have suspended payments. 

No doubt the I3ank would be exposed, if she adopted this plan, to the contin¬ 
gency of losing by her foreign securities in the event of the breaking out of hostilities, 
or of the occurrence of any event by which their value might be reduced. These 
events may, however, be in general foreseen and provided against; and if tUe Bank’s 
investments were judiciously made, not in one only but in several quarters, the risk 
they would involve does not appear to be at all equivalent to the advantage. Perhaps, 
as the law now stands, there may be legal objections to the Bank’s holding foreign secu¬ 
rities ; but if it be expedient that she should do so, the law might be easily altered. 

The amount of the discounts of private paper at the Bank and her branches varies, as 
already seen, greatly indifferent periods; and depends, indeed, wholly bn contingent 
and accidental circumstances. Thus on the 1st of January, 1839, the bills discounted 
in London amounted to only 396,000/., whereas on the 3d of December of the same 
year they amounted to 3,926,000/. 

The annual average loss by bad debts on the discounts of the Dank of England in 
London, from 1791 to 1831, both inclusive, was 31,698/.— {Appen. to Hep. on Bank 
Charier^ No. 60.) 

Advances by the Bank to Government. —These are made on account of the pro¬ 
duce of taxes not yet received, and on the security of the Exchequer bills, &c. They 
varied, from 1792 down to 1810, from about 10,000,000/. to about 16,000,000/. During 
the remainder of the war, and down to 1820, they were a good deal larger ; but in 1819 
provision was made for reducing the amount of these advances; and they do not at 
present, excluding the permanent advance on account of the dead weight, exceed a 
fourth part of their amount in 1820. They are represented by the Exchequer bills and 
deflcicncy bills in the hands of the Bank. 

Balances of Public Afowey. In point of foot, however* a very largo part of these 
advances has been nominal only, or hhs been virtually cancelled by the balances of pub¬ 
lic money in the hands of the Bank. Thus, from 1806 to 1810, both iocHi$iy.e* the 
average advances to government amounted to 14,492,970/. But the average balance 
of public money in possession of the Bunk during the the same period amounted to^about 
11,000,003/. ; so that the real advance was equal only to the difference between'^>ese 
two sums, or to about 3,500,000/. This statement completely negatives, as Mr, Tohke 
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has Justly stated, the supposition so commonly entertained and reasoned upon as a point 
beyond doubt, that the Bank was rendered, by tlio restriction, a mere engine in the 
hands of government for facilitating Us financial operations. — {First Lstter to Lord 
Grenville^ p. 64.) 

Tlie Bank being enabled to employ the greater part of the balances of public money 
in her hands as capital, they have formed one of the main sources of the profit she has 
derived firotn her transactions with the public. This subject was brought very promi¬ 
nently forward in the Second Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public Expenditure in 1807. And it was agreed in the same year, that the Bank 
should, in consideration of the advantages derived from the public balances, continue 
the loan of 3,000,000/. made to government in 1800 for 6 years, without interest, on 
the same term.s, till 6 months after the signature of a definitive treaty of peace. In 
1816, this sum was finally incorporated with the debt due by government to the Bank, 
at an intere.st of 3 per cent. 

Management of PuUic Debt —Previously to 1786, the Bank received an allow¬ 
ance on this account—-that is, for trouble in paying the dividends, superintending the 
transfer of stock, &c., of 562/. 10a. a million. In 1786, this allowance was reduced, 
to 450/. a million, the Bank being, at the same time, entitled to a considerable allow¬ 
ance for her trouble in receiving contiibutious on loans, lotteries, &c. This, however, 
though long regarded as a very improvident arrangenient on the part of the public, 
was acquiesced in till 1808, when (he allowance on account of management was 
reduced to 340/. per million on 600,000,000/. of the public debt; and to 300/. per million 
on all that it exceeded that .sum, exclusive of some separate allowances for annuities, &c. 
Tlie Impression, however, was still entertained, that the allowances for management 
should be further reduced. In consequence the acts & 4 Will. 4, c. 98. directed that 
120,000/. a year should be deducted from their amount; and the late act, the 7 & 8 
Viet. c. 32. directs that this deduction shall be increased to 180,000/. During the year 
ended the 5th of January 1846 the Bank received 93,111/. 19«. 10c/. for the manage¬ 
ment of the public debt, and annuities. 

It sliouffl be observed, that the re.sponsibility and expense incurred by the Bank 
in managing the public debt arc very great. The temptation to the commission of 
fraud ii) transferring stock from one individual to another, and in the payment of 
the dividends, is well known; and notwithstanding the skilfully devised system of 
checks adopted by the Bank for its prevention, she has frequently sustained very great 
lo.sses forgery and otherwise. In 1803, the Bank lost, through a fraud committed by 
one of her ])rincipal cashiers, Mr. Astlett, no less than 340,000/.; and the forgeries of 
Fauntleroy the banker cost her a still larger sum I At an average of the 10 years 
ending with 1831, the Bank lost, through forgeries on the public funds, 40,204/. a 
year .’**—{Report on Bank Chartei'y Appen, p. 165.) 

The total sums paid by the public to the Bank on account of the loans raised. Ex¬ 
chequer bills unded, transfer of 3^ per cent, stock, &c. from 1793 to 1820, both 
included, amounted to 426,795/, Is lid.—(Par/. Paper No. 81. Sess. 1822.) 

Dead Weight. — Besides the transactions alluded to, the Bank entered, on the 
20th of March, 1823, into an engagement with government with respect to the public 
pcn.sions and annuities, or, as they have been more commonly termed, the dead weight. 
At the end of the war, the naval and military pensions, superannuated allowances, &c. 
amounted to above 5,000,000/. a year. They would, of course, have been gradually 


* We lubjoltian abstract of the principal provisions of the statute 1 Will. 4. c. GC., with respect to the 
forgery of bank notes, powers of attorney, &c. 

It Is enacted, that if any person shall foi^e or alter, or shall offer, utter, dispose of, or put off, know¬ 
ing the same to be forgoa or altered, any Exchequer bill or Exchequer debenture, or any iuddraemeut 
on or assignation of any such bill or debenture, or any East India bond, or indorsement upon or assig¬ 
nation of the same, or any note or bill of the bank of England, or a bank post bill, or any indorse, 
nicnt on or assignment of any bank note, bank bill of exchange, or bunk post bill, with intent to de/Vaud 

any person whatsoever, he shall be guilty of feiony, and' shall upon conviction suffer death as a felon._ 

S S. 

Persons making false entries in the books of the Bank of England, or other books in which accounts 
of public stocks or funds are kef>t, with Intent to defraud, siiiUl suffer death as felons.—>$ 6, 

By the same act, the forging of any transfer of any share of, or interest In, or ^vidend upon, any public 
itock, or of a power of attorney to transfer the same, or to receive dividends th*Con, is made capi^I. If 
any person, falsely personating tlit jwner of any share. Interest, or dividend of any of the public funds, 
thereby transfer such share, &c., and receive the money -due to the lawful owner, he shall upon conviction 
suffer death as a felon. — § 6. 

And any person endeavouring by such false personation to procure the transfer of any sbare^lntereet. 
&c. in the public funds, may, upon conviction, be transported beyond seas for life, or for any term not 
less than seven years, or be. imprisoned for any terra not more than four npr less than two years._§ 7. 

The forwry of the attestation to any power of attorney for the transfer of stock is to bh publshM by 
transportaiwn for seven years, or by imprisonment for not more than two and not leu thm one year. 

.i^mks or servants of the Bpk of England knowingiy making out or dellverhig any dividend w'arWmt 
for a«reatcr or lesf atnount than the party in whose liehalf such warrant W made oat is entitled to ihav 
upon ednvidlon, he transported beyond seas tor the term of seven yekrs, or imprlgoiied for not morothan 
two nor less than one year. — 59, 
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lessened and ultimately extin^ruished by the death of the parties. But it was resolved 
in 1822 to attctnpt to spread the burden equally over the whole period oi forty-Jive 
years, during which it was calculated the annuities would continue to decrease. To 
eifect this purpose, it was supposed that, upon government ofFering to pay 2,800,000/. a 
year for 45 years, capitalists would be found who would undertake to pay the entire 
annuities, according to a graduated scale previously determined upon, making the first 
year a payment of 4,900,000/., and gradually decreasing the payments until the forty- 
lifth and last year, when they were to amount to only 300,000/. This supposition was 
not, however, realised. No capitalists were found willing to enter into such distant 
engagements. But in 1823 the Bank agreed, on condition of receiving an annuity of 
585,7404 for forty-four commencing on the 5th of April, 1829, to pay, on account 

of the pensions, &c., at different specified periods, between the years 1823 and 1828, both 
inclusive, the sum of 13,089,419/.—(4 Geo. 4. c. 22.) 

Rate of Discount .—The bank discounted private bills at 5 per cent, during 
nearly the whole period from her establishment till 1824, when the rate was reduced to 
4 per cent. It was again raised to 5 per cent, on the 13th December 1825, since which 
period the variations have been as under: 


From 1.'? Dec. ISSS. toS.Tiily 1SS7 - - S per cent. 

Jnly IS‘27, to'il Julj lh56 - - 4 

si .7uiy IS 6 to 1 Sijit. IS^e - - ‘IJ 

1 Sept. 1830 to 15 Peb. 18-.S - • 6 

15 Fe\,. 18-8 to If. May IS.TJ - - 4 

16 May 183<) to 20 Juno 1850 - - .5 

20 June 18.50 t« 1 Aug. 18.50 - - .51 

1 Aug. 18.50 to 23 Jan. 1840 - - 6 

«.5d Jan. IS40, to 7th .Vprll 1842 - 5 

fJmited on the 15 Oct. 1840 to bill, not having more than 


65 Jitys to run, and on 5 June 1811 again extended to Mill 
of 95 davg. 

From 7 April 1842 to 5 Sept. 1814 - . - 4 per cent. 

5 Sept. 1844 to 13 March 1845 bllli Vj, notes 3 

15 March to 16 Oct. 184.5 minimum rate 2^ 

If, Oct.1845 toG Nov. 1845 - . S 

ft Nov. 1815 to 27 Aug. 184C • - 5J 

27 Aug. 1818 to 14 Jan. 1817 - - 3 and 

On the 14 Jan. 1847 raised to - - “ 


When the "currency happens, from any cause, to become redundant, its contraction, 
always a matter of some difficulty, is to be effected only (if she hold no foreign secu¬ 
rities) by the .sale of bullion or public securities by the Bank, or by a diminution of 
the u.sual discounts, or both. But were the Bank to throw any considerable amount 
of public securities upon the market, the circumstance would be apt to excite alarm ; 
and, even though it did not, it would be difficult to dispo.se of them withoot a heavy 
loss. Hence, when a reduction is determined upon, it is most commonly effected, 
in part at least, by a contraction of discounts; and it is plain that such contraction 
cannot be made except by rejecting altogether some of the bills sent in for discount, or, 
which is in effect the same thing, by shortening their dates, or by raising the rate of 
interest, so that fewer may be sent in. Of these methods, the la.st seems to bein every 
respect the most expedient. When bills arc rejected for no other reason than that the 
currency may be contracted, the greatest injury is done to individuals, who, enter¬ 
taining no doubt of getting their usual accommodation from the Bank, may have entered 
into transactions which they are thus deprived of the means of completing. When the 
reduction is made by raising the rate of interest, it principally affects those who are best 
able to bear it ; at the same time that its operation, instead of being, like the rejection 
of bills, arbitrary and capricious, is uniform and impartial. It does, therefore, seem 
that the Bank should seldom or never throw out good bills that she may contract her 
issues; brt that, when she has resolved upon such a measure, she should, provided the 
contraction cannot be made by the sale of bullion and public securities, raise the rate of 
discount so as to lessen the demands upon her for loans. 

The dividends on Bank stock, from the establishment of the Company to the present 
time, have been as follow.5: — 


Years. 

Dividend. 

Yean. 

Dividend. 

1694 
1697 
1708 ) 
1729 j 

J-.idy-day - - 1730 

Michaelmas - 1730 

Lady-day - - 1731 

Michaelmas - 1731 

Lady-day - - 1732 

Michaelmas - 1732 

8 per cent. 

9 — 

Varied from 9 to 
bk per cent. 

6 — 

1* z 

z 

- 

Lady-day - 1747 

Ditto - - 17.W 

Michaelmas 1764 

Ditto - - 1767 

Ditto - - 1781 

Lady-day - 1788 

Ditto - - 1807 

Ditto - - 1823 

Lady-day - 1839 

f 1 1 I 1 M 1 1 


Previously to 1759, the Bank of England issued no notes for less than 20/. She 
began to issue 10/. notes in 1759 ; 54 notes in 1793; and 14 and 24 notes in March, 
1797. The issue of the latter may be said to have ceased in 1821 ; though they were 
again issued on the emergency in 1825r^ 

Interest on Deposits. — The Bank of England does not alloi^, either in London or 
at her branches, any interest on deposits; but it would be exceedingly desirable if she 
could safely make some alteration in this respect. The want of the power to 

invest small sums productively, and, at the same time, with perfect security, tends to 
weaken the motives to save and accumulate. Nothing has contributed more to ^iffuse 
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9 spirit of economy, and a desire to iave, among,stall classes of thepopidation of Scotland, 
t)ian the readiness with n^hich deposits of small sums are received by banks of undoubted 
solidity in that part of the country, and the allowance of interest upon them.—(See 
Banks (Scotch). ) This advantage is now, however, in some degree secured in England, 
not only by the institution of savings banks, but by the joint stock banks that have been 
opened in most parts of the country. The receiving of deposits is indeed an essential 
part of the proper busine.ss of a bank. “ A banker is a dealer in capital, an intermediate 
party between the borrower and the lender. He borrows of one party and lends toano- 
thcr : and the difference between the terms at which he borrows ancT those at which he 
lends is the source of his profit. By this means, he draws into active operation those small 
sums of money which were previously unproductive in the hands of private individuals, 
and at the same time furnishes accommodation to another class, who have occasion for 
additional capital to carry on their commercial transactions.*’—(See GiJharft Practical 
Observations on Banking^ p. 52.) 

Ill further corroboration of what has now been stated, it may be mentioned that it 
is c.stlniated by the best authorities that the deposits in the Scotch banks may amount at 
present (1845) to about 30,000,000/., of which more than a half con.si.sts of sums of from 
10/. to 200/.! This is a most satisfactory proof of the vast importance of the system. Per¬ 
haps it is not going too flir to affirm, that but for the receiving of deposits by the banks, 
and the allowing of interest upon them, not a third part of the sums under 200/., and 
not a half of those above it, would ever have been accumulated. (See Banks ( Scotch). ) 

We are not, however, able to say whether the Bank of England could offer interest 
on deposits without having so largo a sum forced upon her as might in periods of 
distrust seriously endanger her stability. And it were better that tlie system should 
continue as at present, than that any risk of this sort should be incurred. 

Since 1826, the private deposits in the hands of the Bank have been greatly augmented. 
Their increase is mainly ascribablc to the preceding panic, and the loss that was then 
occasioned by the failure of jrrivatc banks. 

Method of conducting Business at the Bank. — All accounts kept at the Bank with 
individuals are termed drawing accounts} those with whom they are opened being 
entitled to draw checks upon them, and to send the bills and drafts in their favour to be 
presented by the Bank, exactly as if they dealt with private bankers. There is no fixed 
sum with which an individual mu.st open a drawing account; nor is there any fixed sum 
which the Bank requires him to keep at his credit to indemnify them for their trouble 
in answering his drafts, &c. Mr. Horsley Palmer gave in his evidence, in 1832, the 
following statement as to tlie facilities granted by the Bank in drawing accounts since 
1825: — 

1. The Bank receives dividends by power of attorney for all persons having drawing accounts ait the 
B.xnk. 

2. Dividend warrants aro received nt the Drawing-office for ditto. 

3. Exchequer bills and other securities are received for ditto; the bills exchanged, the interest received, 
and the amount carried to their respective accounts. 

4. t’hechs may bo drawn for 6/. and upwards, instead of lOf as heretofore. 

h. Cash-boxes taken in, contents unknown, for such parties as keep accounts nt the Bank. 

0. Bank notes arc paid at the counter, instead of drawing tickets for them on the pay clerks ns hereto¬ 
fore. 

7 Checks on city bankers paid in by three o'clock m.ny be drawn for between four and five; and 
tliose paid In before four wiil be received and passed to account the same evening. 

s. Checks paid in after four are sent out at nine o’clock the following morning, received and passed to 
account, and may be drawn for as soon at received. 

9, Dividend warrants taken in at the Drawing-office until five in the afternoon, instead of three as 
licretofore. 

JO. Credits paid in to nccoiiiu are received without the Bank book, and are afterwards entered therein 
without the party claiming tl)eni. 

11. Bills of exchange accepted payable at the Bank are payable with or without advice; heretofore 
with advice only. 

12. Notes of country bankers payable in London arc sent out the same day for payment. 

13. Checks are given out in books, and not in sheets as heretofore. 

A person having a drawing account may have a discount account; but no person can 
have the latter without, at the same time, having the former. When a discount account 
is opened, the signatures of the parties are entered in a book kept for the purpose, and 
powers of attorney are granted, empowering the persons named in them to act for their 
principals. No bill of exchange drawn in the country is discounted by the Bank in 
London under 20/. nor London note under 100/., nor for a longer ^te, under existing 
regulations, than three months. 

The number of holidays formerly kept at the Bank has recently been reduced\bout 
a half, in the view., os stated by the directors, of preventing the interruption of business. 
There are no holidays in the months of March, June, September, and December, ex¬ 
cepting Christmas; Easter Monday and Tyasdny are<no longer kept. ' 

We subjoin an account of tlie days for transferring stock, and when the dividends are 
due at the Bank, the South Sea House, and the East India House; 
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Dank Ktot-k.- 
8 p«fr t^nt. 


rt'ed. Thurj*. ai»d F»ld. 

. i lies. M'ed. 'I’hurs. and Frid. 

8uer(;«iit. iryc.—T um. \V«1. Thur*. and Frid. .- 

8 per Cent. Coin—Tues. We<l. Thurs. and Frid. i July _ 
Lone- Annim. to Jan. 1»60.-Tue». Wed. Thurs. > April S. 

and Fiid. - * • "r».i "i Oct. 10. 

Now .1+ per Cent. Annuit, — Tues. Wed. Thurs. | 

VaFrul..I Jim 5. 

New !) per cent. Annuit. — Tucs. Wed. I'hura. ^ July 5. 
and Frid . ‘ 


."i April 5^ 
. 1 Oct. 10. 
. t Jan. 6. 
I.l July 5. 


Annuities for Teftns of Years, some payable oi 




, .AprU5. 
i Oct. 10. 
i .Ian. 6. 
t July 6. 


Ditto, others on __ 

Life Atmult., if transferred Iretween Jan. 5 and) Jan. 6. 
April 4., or between July 5. and Oct. 9. >1 July 5. 


Dlvldenda 

due. 

Life Annuit., Iftransferrcd between April d.and \ April A. 
July 4., or iietween Oot. I’J- and Jan. 4 > j Oct. 10. 


At the South Sea Iloute. 
S. S. Stock.~Mond. Wed. and Frid. - 


pin. 5. 

) July A. . 

3 per Cent. Old .Vnnuit_Mond. Wed. andPvprllA. 

Frid. -lOct. 10. 

.3 per Cent. Newi* artuit.—Tues. Thun, and Sat.) .Ian. 6. 


3 per Cent. 1751.—Tuoa. and Thura. 


-) July 3. 


At the Eaet Mta Boute, 
India Stock.— Tties. Thurs. and Sat. • 


Interest on India Honda, due 


f.Tan. 5. 

” (..liny 5. 

, i Mar. 31. 

I Sept. 30. 

Tickets for preparintf transfer of stock must be Ktven In at each oflice before one o’clock ; at the East India House, Imfore two 
o’clock. Private tnin’^ers iiiav be made ut other tunes th.-ui as above, the books not bein|^ shut, by paying, at the Hank and 
India House, 'it. (id. csira for each transfer; at the South Sea Houkc, .'ts. (Jrf. 

Transfer at the Hank must he made by half-post two o'clock : at the India House, by three t at the SouUi Sea House, by two. 

Expense of transfer in Hank Stock,Tor H'll. and under, Pt.; above that sum, 1 it. 

India Stock for 1(K. U. Id*.IM Ir. 

South Sea S:ock, if under 100/. .... 9«. (id... 1 i(«. 

Powers of attorney for the iiale or transfer of slock to lie !■ ft at the Hank, &c. for examination, one tlay before they can be 
acted upon ; if for retelling dividends, they mav bo left at any time. ..... ... 

The expense of n v»ower of iittorney is 1/. Is. (id. for eath stock ; hut for Rank, India, and South Sea stock, u. lia. (id. If 
w.mted for ilu-same day, half.past twelve o’clock is tlic latest time fur rtceiving ordeis. The boxes forToodving powtrs of 
attorney for sale close at two, 

Probates of wills, letters of administration, and other proofs of decease, must be left at the Hank, «o. for registration, uom 
two to three clear days, exclusive of hulida>s. 

Stock cannot l*e addiKi to any account {whether sini'lc or Joint) in uliloh the decease of the individuiil, or one or more of a 
Joint party, has taken place : and the de^e.isc to be proved as soon as practicable. I’owera of attorney. In case of the death of the 
(larty or parties granting them, become void. 

The unaltered possession of CiOOl. or upwards Hank stock, fur six months dear, gives the proprietor a vote. 


Branch Banks of the Bank of Enaland. — The Bank of England, as already observed, 
has within these few years established branch banks at several of the most considtTable 
towns throughout the country. The mode and terms of conducting business at these 
establishments have been described as follows: — 

The branch bank at Swansea (and the same is ttuc of those established in other 
places) is to be a secure place of deposit for persons having occasion to make use of a 
bank for that purpose ; such persons are said to have drawing accounts: to facilitate to the 
mercantile and trading classes the obtaining discounts of good and unexceptionable bills, 
founded upon real transactions, two appioved namc.s being required upon every bill or 
note discounted; these are called discount accounts. The applications of parties who 
desire to. open discount accounts at the branch arc forwarded to the parent esta¬ 
blishment for approval, and an answer is generally received in about ten days. When 
approved, good hills may be discounted at the branch without reference to London. 
Bills payable at Swansea, London, or any other place where a branch is e.stablished, are 
discounted under this regulation, llie dividends on any of the public funds, which arc 
payable at the Bank of England, may be received at the branch, by persons who have 
opened ‘ drawing accounts,* after signing powers of attorney for that purpo.se, which the 
branch will procure from London. No charge is made in this case, except the expense 
of the power of attorney and the postages incurred in transmitting it. Purchases 
and sales df every description of government .securitie.s are effected by the branch at 
a charge corresponding to that made by the local bankers where the branch is eituated. 
A commission, including brokerage in London, and all expenses of postage, is charged 
on paying at the Bank of England bills accepted by persons having drawing accounts 
at Swansea, such bills to be advised by the branch; also for granting letters of credit 
on London, or on the other branches. The branch grants bills on London, pay¬ 
able at seven days’ date, without acceptance, for sums of lOZ, and upwards. Persons 
having drawing accounts at Swansea may order money to be paid at the Bank in London 
to their credit at Swansea, and vice versAy at a charge of 6d. in lieu of postage. The 
branch may be called upon to change any notes issued and dated at Swansea; but they do 
not change the notes of the Bank in London, nor receive them in payment, unless as a 
matter of courtesy where the parties are known. Bank post bills, which are accepted 
and due, are received at the branch from parties having drawing accounts, and taken to 
account without any charge for postage; but unaccepted bank post bills, which must 
be sent to London, are subject to the charge of postage, and taken to account when 
due. No interest is allowed on deposits. No advance is made by the branch upon 
any description of landed or other property, nor is any account allowed to be over¬ 
drawn. The notes are the same as those issued by the parent cstablisHibent, except 
being dated Swansea, and made payable there and in London. No note issued exceeds 
the sum of 500/., and none are for a less amount than 5/.” • 

The following clauses of the act 3 & 4 Will, 4, c. 98. are still in force., 

Banking Company (f more than 6 Persons fo isstte Notes pay a bU on Demand wt/hAt-ZiOndom or €5 
Mtlcs thercqjt. — That aunng the continuance of the said privilege, no body politic or contdrate, and- no 
society or company, or persons united or to be united in covenants or partnerships, eXceedMir6 persons, 
snail make or Issue in London, or within 65 miles thereof, any bill of exchange .pr drontUiiiTy note, or 
payment of money on demand, or upon which any person holding the same maf 
pntain payment on demand: provided always, that nothing herein or in the said act of the 7 Geo. 4. 
c* 4h. coutahiod shall be construed to prevent any body politic or corporate, or any society or company. 
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or incorporated company or corporation, or co-partnership, carryingon and transacting banking business 
at any greater distance than 65 miles from London, and not having any iiuuse of business or establish, 
inent as bankers in London, or witiiin 65 miles thereof, (except as liereiiiaflbr mentioned,) to make and 
instiA their bills and notes, payable on demand or otherwise, at the place at which the same shall be issiud 
being more than 65 mites from London, and also in London, and to have an agent or agents in London, 
or at any other place at which such bills or notes shall be made payable, for the purpose of payment only, 
but no such bill or note shall be for any sum less than 5f,, or be re>issued in Loudou, or within 05 mites 
thereof. ^ j 2. 

Companie$ or Partnerthip$ may carry on Banking in London, or within C6 Milct thereof. — And 
whereas the intention of this act is, titat the Bank of England should, during the period stated in this 
act (subject nevertheless to such rt^emptiun as is described in this act), continue to bold and enjoy all the 
exclusive privileges of banking given by the act 39 & 40 Geo. 3.c. 28. as regulated by the act 7 Goo. 4. 
c. 46., or any prior of subsequent act.or acts of parliament, but no other or further exclusive privilege 
of banking: mtd whereiis doubts have arisen as to the construction of tite said acts, and as to the extent 
of such exclusive privilege; and it is exiatdieut that all such doubts should be removed, be it therefore 
declaied and etiucted, that any bodypolitic or corporate, or society, or company, or partnership, although 
consisting of more than 6 persons, may carry on the trade or business of banking in London, or within 
65 miles thereof, provided that such body politic or corporate, or soi'iety, or company, or partnershijp, do 
not borrow, owe, or take up in England any sum or sums of money on their bills or notes payable on 
demand, or at any less time than G months from the borrowing thereof, during the continuance of the 
privileges granted hy this act to the said Govertior^nd Company of the Bank oi England—j|3. But this 
last condition is repealed hy the 7 & H Viet. c. 32. 9 26. 

dtl Bank of England Notes payable on Demand issued out ^ London payable at the Place where 
issued, and after the 1st of August, 18.*14, alt promissory notes payable on demand of the 

Governor and Company of the Bank of England issued at any place in EngLind out of London, where 
the trade and business of banking siiall be carried on for and on behalf of tlie said Governor and Com¬ 
pany, shall be made p<iyable at liie place where such promissory notes shall be issued ; and it shall not 
be lawful for the said Governor and Company, or any committee, agent, cashier, officer, or servant of the 
same to issue at any place out of London any promissory note payable on demand not made payable at 
the place where the same shall be issued, any thing in tlio said act 7 Geo. 4. e. 46. to the contrary not- 
withstanding—§4. 

Bank Nstes to he legal Tender, except at the Bank and Branch Banks. — From and after the 1st of 
August, 1834, unless and until parliament shall otherwise direct, a tender of a note or notes of the 
Governor and Company of tiie Bunk of England, expressed to be payable to bearer on demand, shall be a 
legal tender to the amount expressed in such note or notes, and shall be taken to be valid as a tender to 
such amount for all sums above hi. on all occasions on which any tender of money may be legally made, 
so long as the Bank of England shall contiiuie to pay on demand their said notes In legal coin : provided , 
always, that no such note or notes siiall be deemed a legal tender of payment by the Governor and Com- 
j>any of the Bank of England, or any branch bank of the said Governor and Company; b«it the said 
Governor and Company are not to become liable or be required to pay and satisfy, at any branch bank of 
the said Governor and Company, any note or notes of the said Governor and Company not made specially 
payable at sucli brancli bank ; but tlie said Governor and Company shall be liable to pay and satisfy at the 
Bank of England in London ail notes cf the said Governor and Company, or of any branch thereof —JG. 

Bills not having more than 3 months to run not subject to Usury Laws. — No bill of exchange or 
promissory note made payable at or within 3 months after the date thereof, or not having inuie than 8 
muntlis to run, shall, by reason of any interest taken thereon or secured thereby, or any agreement to poy 
or receive or allow interest in discounting, negotiating, or transferring tlie same, bo void ; nor shall the 
liability of any party to any bill of exchange or promissory note be (‘ffected by reason of any statute or 
law in force for the prevention of usury ; nor shall any person or persons drawing, accepting, indorsing, 
or signing any such bill or note, or lending, or advancing any money, or taking more than the present 
rate of legal interest in Great Britain and Ireland re^pectively for the loan of money on any such bill or 
note, be subject to any penaiUes under any statute or law relating to usury, or any other penalty or ibr- 
felture ; any thing in any law or statute relating to usury ip any part of the Uuited Kingdom to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding.—57. 

Clause 10 authorized the proprietors, if they saw fit, to reduce the Bank capital from 14,553,COOf. to 
10,914,7507. hut this clause has nut been acted upon. 

Tables exhibiting a view of the Circulation^ Deposit^ Profits^ ^c. of the Bank of England. 
No. 1.—An Account of the Average Market Price of Bullion in each Year, from 1800 to 1821 (taken from 

OfficUl Documents) ; of the Average Value per Cent, of the Currency, estimated by the Market Price 

of Gold for the same Period ; and of the Average Depreciation per Cent. 


Years. 

Average Price of 
(lold per cu. 

Average iierCent. 
of tlie Value of 
tlie Currency. 

Average Detire- 
cuiiion per Cent. 

Years. 

> 

u 

e Price of 
per Vi. 

Average per Cent, 
of tite Value of 
the Currency. 

Average Depr*. 
ciaUon per Cent. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1800 

8 

17 

10| 

100 

0 

0 

Nil 


1811 

4 

4 

6 

92 

3* 

2 

7 

IG 

0 

1801 

4 

5 

0 

91 

12 

4 

8 

7 

8 

1812 

4 

15 

C 

79 

5 

3 

20 

14 

9 

1802 

4 

4 

0 

92 

14 

2 

7 

5 

10 

1813 

5 


0 

77 

2 

0 

22 

IS 

0 

1803 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1814 

5 

4 

0 

74 

17 

6 

26 

2 

6 

1804 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

18)5 

4 

13 

6 

83 

5 

9 

16 

14 

3 

1805 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 . 

2 

13 

2 

1816 

4 

13 

6 

83 

5 

9 

16 

14 

3 

1806 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1817 I 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1807 

4 

0 

0 

97 

G 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1818 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1808 

4 

0 

0 

97 

6 

10 

2 

13 

2 

1819 ! 

4 

1 

6 

95 

11 

0 

4 

9 

0 

1809 

4 

0 

0 

97 


10 

2 

13 

2 

1820 

3 

19 

ll 

97 

8 

0 

2 

12 

0 

1810 

4 

10 

0 

86 

10 

6 

13 

9 

6 

1821 

3 

17 

104 

100 

0 

0 


Mil. 



Ko. 11. — An Account of the ProflU of the Bank of England, In the Year ending the 29th of February 
1832 ; stating the Description of the Securities held by the Bank, and the Sources from which the said 
ProHts have accrued—(JVu. 15. Appen. to Report.) 


liHcreat on eommercial bills • • » • • • « 

Xnterevt on Esicliotfuer bills 

Annuity fbr 46 yeort (the desd-weiabt account) * • • • « 

Jntenui on capital received A-om go\ eminent 

Aliowanoewoeivedirormanagetuent of the public dabC ■ . • • 

on ioaiw OR tnortgagef - • 

ur«st on stock in the pubUo funds •••••• 

fntervst on privase loans 

Pr .at on bullion, mminlsrtsm, rent, rwelpta on discounted Mils unpaid, manueinient of tho bustnci 
Banks of Ireland, of bootJand, and Royal Bank of 6cotland, and sundry ueuis - • • 
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No. III. —The following is an Account of all Distributions made by the Bank of England amongst the 
Proprietors of Bank Stock, whether by Money Payments, Transfer of 6 per Cent. Annuities, or otiier- 
wise, under the Heads of Bonus, Increase of Dividend, and Increase of Capital, betwixt the 25th ot 
February, 1707, and 3l8t of March, 1832, in addition to the ordinary Annual Dividend of 7 per Cent, 
on the Caplial Stock of tliat Corporarion, existing in 1797, including therein the whole Dividend paid 
since June 1SI6, on their increased Capital; stating the Period when such Distributions were made, 
and the Aggregate Amount of the Whole. — {Appi'tt. No. 29.) 

Denomination and Periods of Distribution. Amount. 

" 4 

In June, 1790 « lot. per cent, bonus in 5 per cenu. 1797, on 11,648,400/. U . - « - l,l6t,V40 

Maj, 1801; 5/. per cent, ditto, in Navy 5 i>cr cents, ditto 6R8,1V0 

November, 1808 : 2/. IDs. per cent, ditto, ditto, ditto. 891,060 

October, 1801: 5/. per cent, ditto, eShh, ditto 588,180 

October, 1805: 6/. |ier rent, ditto, ditto, ditto 588,180 

October, 1806 : 5/. per cent, diilo, ditto, liltto 588,180 

From April, 1807, to Oct. 1 Increase of dividends nt the rate of 3/. per cent. ix:r annum on 11,612,400/., Is, 

1888, uoth Inclusive 116ye.srs 5,.'i88,358 

From April, 1883, to Oct. f Increase of dividends at the rate of 1/. per cent, per annum on 11,648,400/., is, 

1889, both inclusive Ifvo.irs ........ 814,068 

In June, 1816 - Incre.-we of rapltal nt 85 ]>«t cent., is - - - . . 2,010,600 

Prom Ort, 1816, to Oct. f dividend at tlie rate of 10/. per cent, jier aniiiim on 2,ftlO,0tX)/., Incrc.tspd 

1888, both inclusive IcapItHl, is, 6) veats ....... 1,801,890 

From April, 188.3, to Oct. 1 Ibvidend nt ilte rate of 8/. per cent* ]>er annum on 8,010,600/., Increased 

IWl, both mclusive Icapital, is, 9 years ....... 2,095,6.'',2 


l>er annum on 11,612,400/., Is, 


n 2,ftl0,6iX)/., Incrc.tsrd 
1 8,'J10,600/., Increased 


Aggregate amount of the whole ... 

Annual dividend payable on Bank stock in 1797, on a capital of 11,612,400/. at the rate of 71. per cent, per 
annum - - - • - - - - • • • 

Annutd dividend pavnbie since June, 1816, on a capital of 14,.'>53,000l., to October, 1888, Inclusive, at the 


1,55.3,000/. at the rate uf 8/, per cent. |H.-r annum 

Bank of England, 27th of June, 1832. 


William Smkk, Dcp. Acet. 


No. LV. — An estimated Aceouut of Profit derived by the B-ink from Circulation of Promissory Notdi 
and from Government Business. — {Appen. No. 23.) 

£ 

Circulation - - - 20,000,000 

Government deposits - 4,000,000 

24,000,000, of which two-tliirds are estimated to be invested In securities, and 
- ■ ovie-thlrd in bullion. 

Securities of 16,000,000/.: viz. 4 4 4 

9,000,000 Exchequer liills .... at 2J per cent. 208,.')iX) 

800,000 stock . - - . - _.3 — 84,niK), 

1,000,(XK) otlvanccs for circulation on tUscount • • — 3 — 30,000 

500,000 country discount • - . - — 3J _ 17,500 

4,700,000 . • • • 1W,875 

- - 467,875 

16,000,000 

Deduct, 

Expense of circulation ...... 106,000 

Ex|)ens« of government deposits • . . 10,(NX) 

Stamp duty on circul.ttion ..... . 70,000 

1 per cent, on capital (livid by government at 3 i>cr cent.) ... 117,000 

Tht Public M,t. - 154,875 

Amount received from government for management of the public debt, fur the year 
ending 5th of Anrll, 18.38, in(-lud]n^ iife annuities - • . ' - 251,000 

Management of lire annuities, supposed to be tionsferved ... 3,000 

Deduct, - 8484)00 

Expenses for management of the national debt .... ifii,(i')0 

Average of turgcrles tier annum, during U>e last ten years ... 4t),0i)0 


No. V. — Account of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England (exclusive of the Sum lent 
^ the Bank to the Public, on tlic 7th of January 1643), exhibiting the Amount of the Bank Notes in 
Circulation in Town and Country, of public and ))rlvate Doiioslts, and of public and private Secu¬ 
rities, Bullion, &c. in the Possession of the Bank. 


Cireulatlon: 

I.ondon • • 

Country • . 

Deposits. Public, viz. t 

Exche<iucr accounts 
For payment of dividends 
Kavinm banks 
West India compensation 
Other public accounts 


East India t'ompony 
Bank of Irelaml, H<>yal Bank 
of Scniland, dec. • . - 

Other deposits - • 

Deposits at branches • • 


95,000 , 
3,267,000 . 

907,000 

—- v’l.478,00a 


Public Securities. 

Advances on Exchequer Hills! 
IKficlency 

Other Exchequer Bills 
Exchi-qucr Kills iiurchased 
Stock and Annuities 

Private Securities. 

Dills discounted: 

I.ondon . . 

Country - • 

E.'ist India Donds ~ • 

City Konds, &c. 

Mortgage . . 


Bullion 
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Ko VI — An Accrttml of the Notes, Post Bills, Ac. of the Bank of Fngland In Clrculallon, on thfl 28tli 
of iM bniary and 31st of August in each year, froai IG0.S to 1792 botli included, as near as the same can 
be made up. 


IGIW 

i(i:/9 

17(»() 

1701 

1702 
17UJ 

1704 

1705 
1700 

1707 

1708 

1709 

1710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 
171.5 

1716 

1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 


£ 

1,221,290 
74.3,8 ">0 
93H.240 

vos.soo 

920,7.30 

933,760 

961,990 

.556,610 I 

9t>6,840 

959,820 

648.680 
707,470 

601.680 
477,510 
738,920 2, 

1,221,880 
623,640 I 
972,160' 
1,460,660 I 
2,0,')3.1.-)0 2, 
2,782,420 1,1 
1,807,010 1,! 
12,460,880 .3,1 
I2,244,280 2,; 


£ 

,240.400 
.619.1.60 
781,430 
763,800 
,030.9' 0 
,214,040 
946,010 
,043,1.60 
806,410 
824,860 
698,940 
G9I,3.*)0 
480,920 
673,230 
,026,200! 
8(H),«10j 
, 6 . 61,780 
978,840 
.679,7301 
188,030: 
,806,640 
,93[),.6.6() 
,O32,460l 
,2(H),260i 


Vear. I 28th Fcb.j .31»t Aur. 


1722 

1723 

1724 
1726 

1726 

1727 

1728 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 
173.6 
1736 
17.37 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 
1716 


£ \ £ 

2.36.6.640 3,006.430 

3.. 616.110 3.482.210 
1,2.32 8.30 3,8.67.710; 

3,7.34.480 3,343,400 
3,076,8.60 3,1.62,340| 
3,888 180 4.677.040, 

4.. 674.9/0 4.613,790 

4.1.62.. 690 4,199.910 
3,998,280,4,416,870; 
4,461,720:5,2.19.880' 
14,2.61.660 4,.692,400| 
4.38.6,Of.0,4.643.000 
4,203,070i4.071,930 
4,627,990 4,7.38..650 
4,907.7.60 6.077..670 
.6,215.(110 4,414,690 
4,76G,28<)!4.609,420 
4,347,270 4.1.62.420 

4.. 6.6(),980 4,444.000 
4,841,840 4,084,4.60 
4,47I,M0 4,911,390 
4,6,64,890 4,260,1801 

4.253.610.4.270.. 690 I 
4.279 .61013.4 65,35011 


28th Fd). .31st Au(; 


4.760,.3-60 



3.9.60,6.50 4.116,280 
4,106,790 4,.616,360 
6,319,130 5,149, 
5,320,,690 4,864, 
4.586,840 4,809, 
4,969,2.60 4.9.46, 
1,632,3.60 5.246, 
1.6,741.090.6,886, 
.6,999,910 5,314,600; 
.6.601,300 6,210,680 
6.316.670 6,3.66,490 

1766 '5.6l7,!>7O;5.246,410 

1767 |.6,,610,990 4,88.3,440 

1768 5,778.990;5,416,530 

1769 15.707.190.6,411.460' 



y. y?_No previoti^ly published table of the circulation of the Bank of England extends further back 

than 1777 ; wc are indi'btiiii to the Court of Directors for being able to supply this striking defect, and to 
exhibit, for tlie first time, tlio circulation of the Bank, from within four years of Us establishment down 
to till* jircscnt il;.y. 

No. VII. — .Statement exhibiting the Town and Countr)' Circulation, Deposits, Securities, Bullion, &c. 
of the B.uik of Bngl.ind, on the undermentioned days of the follow’lng years. 


is'^.ruiY 3 

IS'^i .(.I'liiiiy I 
.)iily 2 

.r.imiary 7 
.(illy I 
n.-iO J iiiuiir> 6 
.(illy 7 
IS.Id J.iiiu.try .6 
July a 
IS.*? J inuary .3 
.Inly 4 
1H5H .l.iiuuTy 2 
July .3 
IS.T) .T.inu.iry I 
July 2 
IS 10 .(.(iiii.try 7 
.Inlv 7 
IS 11 rlaiiimry ,6 
.Inly r> 
i8 12 .1 iim iry 4 
.7uly 2 
1 .S13 J.<nuary 7 


s in CIrcul.illon. 


2,7.) 1,000 
I 2,7 7S,00!J 
1 .3,t'»l»,<MO 
.X,22'J.OO0 
.3,171,000 
3,1'.'>,000 

3.. 32'»,000 

3.. 39t,,0()0 

10 

4 , 071,000 

3,7.3.6.000 
<3,723,(K10 
4,O3S,0(K) 
4,0(iS.(K)0 
4.U.<),()00 
.3,926,000 
.3,971,000 
.3,971,000 
4,167,000 
4,3r,1,0(K) 
4,9fi3,OoO 
3,214,000 


DupOaU. 


8,.6 

12,72),(IO0 

12,S.3(i,000 

10,HS9,0(K» 

1.5.. 37.3.0.M) 
17,S9I,«M)0 
17,702,000 
20,429,1M)0 
I lf5,.316,000 
|16,fi7S,OO0 
',10,2.67,000 
H 1,2.>0,0(K) 

9,199,000 

11.. 327.000 
7,489,00) 
ll,3J8,(H)0 
7,293,000 
8,479,(MH) 

11,728,000 
9,<K)S,000 
8 ,f> 70,000 
• .,.S34,0.iC 


Kecurilics. Bullion. 


Balance of 
AsWthOTCr 
- LiabUiUo*. 


£ 

2.'>,061,000 
2**,80l,l)00| 

.31,778,'.' 

.37,.311.( 
54,01.2,1 

,31,899,000 

.33.112,0 

.37,143,0 

.3.3^320,0 

33,77.6,000 

27,141,(8)0 
2,S,.322,0(K) 
27,9.3(>,(HH) 
28.8.66,(HJ0 
2',,Uk),OO0 
.30,()<;.>,000 
23,90.3.000 
2l,l(H»,(»00 
31,2-,2,000 
2>,187,(HM) 
20,894 ,(HK) 
3.',,O5 2,O00 


21,2.30,000 
2l,9l7,(HlO 
22,08.3,000 
29,09I,Oih) 
27,171.0(H) 
.30,933,000 
31 , 1 - 1 . 6,0001 
32,0.67,0(H) 
29,397,000 
.32,147,000 
24,5H9,(H)0 
20,927.0'K) 
20,.6yO,(HM) 
22,377,<KX) 
21 , 001.000 
28,111,0‘H) 
21,9I.'>,000 
22,850,000 
28,94 7,0(HI 
22AI2,000 
21 , 002,000 
V0.700,(H)0 


0,010,000 

10,02(7,000 

n,.39 1,000 

1(),142,0(X) 
S,SS'),tHH) 
6.838,(HH) 
C,53(i,00() 
7,697,(8)0 
6,714,000 
4,221,(H)0 
.6,''>77,(HH) 
9,909,0(H) 
!),9.S0,(NM) 
9,048,000 
3,076,(8)0 

4.. M)8,000 
4,819,(8)0 
4,(H;.3,000 
6,319,000 
5,002,000 

8.. 59.3.000 
I0.932,(H)Q 


£ 

27,8)G,00<) 
31,97.3,001) 
31,071,(»00 
.39,H.3(>,O0O 
30,*.5(,,(H10 
37,771,000 
37,981,000 
.39,7.34,000 
30, II 1.000 
36,668,000 
.30,16(,,0(H) 
.30,836,000 
30,.',70,000 
31,425,000 
27 , 737,000 
32,919,000 
26,731,000 
2C,913,0(X) 
3<,26G,(HM> 
28,M4/H)0 
29,595,000 
37,638,000 


2,185,00') 
2,172,0(H) 
2,296,000 
2,525,000 
2,294 ,(MH) 
2,872,000 
2,869,000 
2,611,000 
2,785,(8)0 
2,893,000 
3,025,000 
2,514,000 
2,634,000 
2,569,000 
2,657,000 
2,8,34,000 
2,829,000 
2,81.3,000 
3,014,000 
2,927,(HI0 
2,701,(8X1 
2.586,000 


No. V 111_A Bet urn of the Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes, payable to Bearer on De¬ 

mand, in circulation in llie Unite<l Kingdom in the Months of January and July, distingnUhing those 
eircnl.ited by the Bunks of England and Ireland, and by Friratc and Joint Stock Bunks In England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, together with the Bullion in the Bank of England, from September, 1833, to 
January, 1843, 


Bate. 

Engliinih 

SroUaiid. 

Ireland. 

Total Issues 
In t)>e 1 
United ( 
Kingdom. 

Bullion in 
(lie Bank or 
England. 

Bank of 
England. 

Priviito 

Banks. 

Joint 

Stock 

Banks. 

Unre- 

mrned. 

Private 
ami .loiiit 
Stock 
B.iiiks. 

Bank of 
Ireland. 

l*.iv.ue 
and JuinI 
Stock 
Banks. 

183,3 September 
1831 January 
.Inly 

1835 Janwary 

July 

1836 January 

July 

1837 JanuMf. 

£ 

19,014,000 

19,2.34 ,.'K)0 
19,488,400 
18„«,47,.5(X) 
18,864,7.'>0 
17.9,53,500 
18.582,750 
18,73.5.000 

£ 

6,163,037 

6,621,62.3 

6,308.122 

(,,(.70,988 

(.,535,365 

6,842,803 

6,716,830 

6,831.721 

£ 

1.115.. 521 
1,2<X),685 

1.. 537.511 
1,822,491 
2,130,968 
2,472,267 

3.. 571.912 
.3,661,669 

£ 

2,.307,0«6 

2,195,989 

2,054,514 

1.821,730 

1,898,915 

1,491,210 

540,98) 

£ 

2.644,495 

3,(X)4,9.83 

.3,108,239 

3,056,828 

3,058,053 

3AIU1,510 

3,230,066 

3,149,321 

£ 

.3,678,900 
4,017,600 
3,6.38,.300 
3,8'>8J>60 
.3,491,175 
.3,184,620 
3,230,600 
3,487,150 

’ £ 

1,112,155 

1,520,578 

1,1.34,764 

1,702,9,56 

1,276,589 

2,035,709 

1,910,976 

2,143,361 

36J).35,241' 

37,855,958 

•7,329.850 

37,526,900 

37,178,630 

87,779,324, 

38,654,401! 

38.549,195 

£ 

10,844,2.50 

9.952.500 
8,403.600 

6.5.52.500 
6,268,.')00 
y.6.32,0(H) 
6.224,250 
3,990,^ 

July 

1838 January 

July 

1839 January 1 

July 

1840 Jat^vtary 

1841 January 

July 

1612 Jittuiary 

July 

1813 January 

19,174,500 

18,948.000 

20,249,400 

18,.551.800 

18,407,800 

17,3l5J)tX) 

17,681,000 

16,852,250 

17,976,000 

16,293,000 

19,908,000 

18,283,000 

6,229,418 3,.355,91I 
6,659,282 3,76.3,187 
6,762,553 4,239,3.3.1 
7,539,120 4,5€6,.3<:9 
6,847JX)2 4,243,419 
6,626,674 3,941^307 

6.336.824 3,697,041 
6,301,992 3,587,319 
5,907 J>82 3,418,810 
6,478,189 3,012,197 
5,166,581 2,939,195 

4.942.825 |v,.8.39,909 

.346,242 2.977,5.39,3,091 ,.300 
271,498 3,000,288 3.312,600 
.250,719 3,121,882 8,222,350 
952J>92 3,244,601.3,551,525 
81.891 5,165.761.3,193,175 
62,87« 3,076,585:3,26.3,550 
67,921 3,228,596!2,97 ',950 
161,717 .3,174.555;3,213,2'(() 
3,181,594 3J)5.3,025 
3,O70,O75'3,2O5,S75 
2,715,680 2,8 2,775 
2,770,8.38 3,112,95'! 

1,444,762 36.619,672 
2,246,4241 38,201,279 
1,196,768 .39,743,0071 
.3,IW,246 40,779,263 
2J>74,428, 38,016,470 
2,716,645 37.003,137; 
1,876,651 3SJi57,982 
2,.366,264 33,660,297! 
1,905,672i 3.5,444,783; 
2,515,677 33,605,013 
1,680,987 85,.303,218' 
2,099,6411 34,049,163 

6J4575»0| 

0,M2.600 

9,1^,800 

KM 

4,364,500 
4,499,750 
3,965,250 
5.011,000 
5,629/X)0 
8,883,000 
11,054,000 


W2 




100 BANK OP ENGLAND. 

Ko. IX.^Account of the Circulation, Deposits. Securities, Bullion, and Surplus, (exclusive of 
Capital.) of tlie Assets over the Liabilities of the Bank of England at(oras near thereto as the accounts 
can be made up) the under-mentioned Dates in each of the following Years.—(Compiled principally 
from iheFarl. Paper No. 580. Sess. 1842.) 


bates. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

Rost or Surplua 
of Assets over 
Liabilities. ' 

17!)3 Fel»rua »7 *8 - 
August 31 • 

ITM february - 

August 30 - 

1793 February‘^8 • 
August 31 . 

1796 February !t8 * 
August 31 • 

1797 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1798 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1799 Febru.ary 28 - 
August 31 - 

1800 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

I SOI February 28 • 
August 31 • 

1802 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1803 Fel.ruary 28 - 
August 31 • 

1804 Feliruary 29 - 
August 31 - 

IfiOA February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1806 February 28 - 
Auga.t 31 - 

1807 February 28 - 
August .31 • 

1808 Feliruary 29 - 
August 31 • 

1809 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1810 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1811 Feliruary 28 - 
August 31 • 

1812 Feliruary 29 - 
August 31 • 

1813 February 27 • 
August 31 - 

1814 February 28 - 
A iigust 31 • 

1815 February 28 • 
August 31 . 

1816 February 29 • 
August 31 > 

1817 Feliruary 28 • 
August 30 - 

1818 February 28 - 
A Iigust 31 > 

1819 Feliruary 27 - 
August 31 ♦ 

1820 February 29 • 
August 31 s 

1821 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1822 February 28 * 
August 31 - 

1823 February 28 - 
Auguat 30 - 

1821 February 28 - 
August 31 . 

1825 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1826 February 28 . 
August 3t • 

1827 February 28 - 
August 31 « 

1828 February 29 - 
August 30 • 

1889 February 28 - 
August 31 - 

1830 February 27 - 
August 30 • 

1831 February 28 - 
August 31 • 

1832 February 29 • 
August 28 • 

1833 Febniwy 26 - • 

August 27 * 

1834 February 25 • • 

August 26 • 

1835 February 24 > 
August 25 - 

1836 February 23 - 
August 30 • 

1837 February 28 . 
August 29 • 

1838 February 27 • 
August 28 . 

1839 February 26 - 
August 27 • 

1840 February 25 - 
August 25 > 

1841 February 23 • • * 

August 31 • • 

1842 February 22 • 

August 27 « • 

1843 February 25 • . 

£ 

11,888,910 

10,865,050 

10,744,020 

10,286,780 

14,017,510 

10,862,200 

10,729,520 

9,2-16,790 

9,674,780 

11,114,120 

13,095,830 

12,180,610 

12,959,800 

13,389,490 

16.841.170 
15,017,180 
16,213,280 
11/>56,I10 
15,186,880 
17.097,630 
15,319,930 
15,983,330 
17,077,8.30 
17,153,890 

17.871.170 
16,388.400 

17,730,1:<0 
21.027,470 
16,950,680 
19.678.360 
16,188,860 
17,111,290 
18.542.860 
19,574,180 
21,019.600 

21.793.990 
, 23,360,220 

23.286.8.50 
23,408^320 
23.0*26,880 
23,210,9.30 

24.828.120 

21,,801,080 

28,368,218) 
27,261,050 
27,248,670 
27,013.620 
26.7.58,720 
27,397,900 
29,543,780 
27,770,970 
26,202,1 50 

25.196.700 
25,2.52,690 
2.3,184,110 
21,299,340 
23,884,920 

20.295.. 300 

18.665.3.50 
17,464,790 

18.392.240 

19.231.240 

19.736.990 

20.1.32.120 
20,7.5.3,760 
19,398,810 
25,467,910 

21.56.3.. 560 
21,890,610 
22,747,600 
21,980,710 

21.. 357.510 
19,870,850 
19,547,380 
20,060,730 

21.464.700 
19,6lX>,I40 
18,5.38,630 
18,061,710 
18e320.U00 
19,372,000 
19,925,000 
194)50.000 
19A95,000 
18,510,000 
18.085,000 
18,181,000 
18,018,000 
18,16.5,000 
18,887,000 
18,975,000 
I9,488.<K)0 
18,098.000 
17,988,000 
16,504,000 
17,170,000 
16,399,000 
17,370.000 
16,920,000 
20,332,000 

' 20,2184)00 

£ 

5,346,450 

6.412.810 

7.891.810 
5,935,710 
5,973,020 
8,151,980 

5.702.. 360 

6.656.. 320 

4.891.. 530 
7,76.5,350 
6,l4S,9t8) 
8,3(M),720 
8,131,820 

7.642.210 
7,062,680 

8.. 335,U/#0 
10,7 15,840 

8.13.3,8.30 

6.8.58.210 
9,739,1 40 
8,050,210 
9,817,240 
8.676,8.3«1 

9.713.. 5.30 
12,08.3,620 
14,018,080 

9,9.80,790 

9,<i36,.330 

11,829,320 

11,789,200 

11.961.960 

I. 3,012,510 
9.982,950 

12.257.180 
12,467,310 
13,617,520 

II, 445,650 
11,075,6<U) 

11,595,2tH) 
11,848,9(0 

11.268.180 

11.159.7.30 

J 2,1.55,460 

14.819.910 
11,702,250 
12.6')6,000 

12.. 38.5..590 

11.856.. 380 
10,823,610 

9.0.81,590 

7,997,550 

7.927.7.30 
6.413,370 

6.. 301.1(W 
4.0y.3..5,50 
4,420.9(0 

5,6 '2,890 
5,8(8,450 
4,6'-9,9IO 

6.. 399.410 
7,lHl,l()0 

7.827.. V>0 
10,097,8.50 

9,679,810 

10,168,780 

6,4(0,560 

6.9.35.910 
7,1‘*9,860 
8,801,660 
8,0.52,090 
9,198,140 

10,201,280 

9.55.3.960 
9,0.35,070 

10,76.3,150 
11,620,840 
11,213,5.30 
9,069,310 
8,937,170 
10,278,000 
12,455,000 
11,927,000 
13,087/100 
13,300,000 
10,07 i.mio 
13,72.5,000 
14,014,000 
12,010,000 
10,007/)00 
10,040,000 
10,825,000 
8,922,fXK) 
7,7.39,001 
6,488,000 
6,556,000 
6.254,000 
6,407,000 
6,97.5/100 
8,2.39/)00 
8,690,000 
11,520/100 

£ 

16,005,2.50 

14.809.680 

14.. 524 ,.550 
12,446,460 

16.811.. 310 
16,989,920 

17.139.840 
17,025,470 

16.8.37.7.50 
18,261,170 

16.799.. 500 
17,349,640 
17,039,030 
16,930,410 
21,424,050 
22,138,420 
26,421,7.30 
22,209,570 
21,9.59,820 
27,113,3(10 

23.914.900 

26.918.840 
26,998,970 

25.826.680 

28.661.. 390 
27,772,850 
26,591,070 
29,47.3,100 
27,10S.)60 
29,9.36,950 

27.. 384.0.50 
29,244,090 
29,118,200 

33.4.35.270 

3.3.. 37H.5S0 
40.97.3,770 

37.122.3.50 
37,083,280 
38,026,290 

38.176.120 

37 9.30,950 

40 106,080 
41,989,910 

48.345.900 

44.. 5.58..500 
44,851,180 
45,401,310 

37.279.. 540 
31,278.630 
32,(415,630 
.31).905,.3.30 

32.. 370.760 
31,1.55/100 

31,7 10,550 
20,187,190 

2.3.816.120 
20,7Wi,270 
18,475,510 
15.973,080 
17,2!X),510 

18.. 319, 30 
17,467,370 
18,872,000 

20.901.. 5.30 

1 24,951/330 

VS.lOti.O.-sO 

32.918.. 580 
2.5,083,(.30 
2.3,529,530 
23,199,320 

2.3.581.270 
23,90.5,5.30 

25.. 381.750 
24,661,810 

24,201 ,,390 
21,565,690 
25,208,980 
23,905,030 

24.. \33,490 
23,420,000 
23,850,000 
23,245,000 
25,2i2.(KlO 
27,732,000 
24.895,000 
28,173,000 
27,368,000 
27,697,000 
27,297,000 
25,357,000 
21,958,000 
21,611.000 
21,74t/K10 
25.141,000 
21,611,000 
22,075,000 
21/144,000 
22,602/100 
22,124,000 
22,159,000 
25,564,000 

£ 

4,010,680 

6.. 322.010 

6.987.110 

6.770.110 
6,127,720 
5,1.36/150 

2.539.6.30 

2.122.950 
1,086,170 
4,089,620 
5,828,940 
6,546,100 
7,563,900 
7,000,780 
6,I44/(.50 

6.150.4.50 
4,610,120 

4.. 335.260 

4.152.950 

3.891.780 

3.776.7.50 

3.392.. 500 
3,372.140 

6.879.190 
6,88.3,800 
7,621.500 

6.987.190 
6,215,020 
6.142.840 
6,484,-3.50 
7,855*470 
6,015,910 
4,488,700 
3,652,480 
3,501,410 
8,191,850 
3,350,910 
5,213/100 
2,98.3,19(1 
3,099,270 
2,881 ,.500 
2,712,270 

2.201.4.30 
2,0'17,(iS0 
2,036,910 
3,109,040 
4,640,880 

7.562.780 
' 9,680,970 

11,668,260 

10,05.5,460 

6/36.3,160 

4,18I,(i20 

3,595,360 

4,911,0.50 
8.211/180 
11,869,900 
11,2.33,590 

1 11,0.57,150 

1 10,097,960 

1 10,381,2.30 

12,658,240 
13,810/160 
11,787,4.30 
8,779,100 
3,634,520 
2,4.59,510 

6.754.2. '0 
10,159,020 
10,46.3,770 
10,347,290 
10,498,880 

6,8.55,020 

6.795.5.30 
9,171,000 

JI,15fl,480 

8,217,050 

6,439,760 

5,293,150 

7,5)4/100 

10,20.5,0.10 

10,871,000 

9,225,000 

7/103,000 

6,289,0(X) 

6.2, W,000 
7,787,000 
6,2.50,000 
4/177,000 
6,548,000 

10,471,000 
9,540,000 
6,773,000 
*,120,000 
4/511,000 
4*299,000 
4/53.5,000 
4/122/XX) 
6*119,0(10 
9,729,000 
ll,Ol6/}00. 

£ 

*,780,570 

2,82.3/1.30 

2.875.8.30 
2,994,080 
*,948,530 
3,109,090 
3.247,590 
3*245,310 
.3/157,610 
3,471/520 
3,38.3,710 
3,414,410 
3,511,310 
2,89*1,490 
3,661,150 
.3,906,6.10 
4,105,730 

3, »54,890 
4,067,680 
4,168,370 

4, -321,480 
4,710,770 

4.616.4.50 

4.8.36.1.50 

4.590.400 
4,96(J.8-0 
4,867,350 
5,024,320 
4,771,-300 
4,953,740 
5,088,7.30 
5,136,230 
5,081,090 
5,2.56,-390 
5,103,080 
5,751*110 
6*667,120 

5, *J61,070 
6*005,960 

6.. 3'J9,6(X) 
6/J.36,.3IO 
6*830,500 
6,937,800 
7,22.5,110 
7,6.31/110 
8,3IH..5.50 
8,fi39,6K0 

6.227.220 
5,7.36,0*90 
5,615,520 
5,192,270 
4,601/140 
4,099,5.50 
.3,779,060 
3.520,880 
3,3.36,950 

3.1.58.. 360 
.3,.595,380 
3,674,940 

3.521.240 

3.1.30.620 
3,067,020 

2.847.220 
2,880,030 

2.807.890 

2.9.30.9.50 

2.974.240 
3,074,440 
2,996,2)10 

2.86.3.400 
2,749,710 

2.815.620 
2,791,960 

2.874.890 
2,561,510 

2.6.30.6.30 
2,612/160 
2,736,850 
*,657,760 
S.336,000 
*,228,000 
2,264,000 
2,300.0(X) 
2,510,000 
2,603,000 
2,618,000 
2,9.30,000 
*,889,000 
8,202,000 
*,978,000 
2,629/100 
*.741,000 
S,677/)00 

*,9.50,^ 

*,873*000 

8/)70/Kl0 

*/t72/K«l 
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No. X.—Expenses of the Bank of England, for the Year ending 29lh of February, 1832. 


Dr. 

NBllonnl Jelit department - - - - 

* 

164.14:1 

Cr. 

Halarie* and pension* . . • . 

Jt 

aiSDOS 


1(I6,0')‘2 

House exiienses . - • - . 

Director.’ allowance - « - 

.W,I87 

Uanklnit department • - » - 

69.1bV> 

H,(MM 


Kent ...... 

Expenses at elerm hranches, arlklng from the 
hanking departinent .... 

Expenses attending the circulation of S.SOO.OOO/. 
of branch Bank of England notes, at eleven 
branches -' - • - • « 

40,000 

6,702 

28,d08 

1 


^.130,100 


III. Banks (English Private and Provincial). 

Besides charging the usual rate of interest on bills discounted, the provincial bankers 
are mostly in the habit of charging 5s. or 6*. per cent, as commission. They also 
charge a commission on all payments, and derive a profit from charges for the trans¬ 
mission of money, &c. They usually allow from 2 to 3 per cent, on money deposited ; 
but the numerous failures that have taken place amongst them have, by generating a 
feeling of insecurity in the minds of the depositors, confined this branch of their busi¬ 
ness within comparatively narrow limits. When their customers overdraw their ac¬ 
counts, they are charged with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

Country banks, established by individuals possessed of adequate funds, and managed 
with due discretion, are productive of the greatest service. They form commodious 
reservoirs, where the lloating and unemployed capital of the surrounding districts is 
collected, and from which it is again distributed, by way of loan, to those who will 
employ it to the best advantage. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, in a public 
point of view, that these establishments should be based upon solid foundations. But 
in England, unfortunately, this, till recently, has been but little attended to; and the 
destruction of country banks has, upon three dilferent occasions, — in 1792, in 1814, 
1815, and 1818, and in 1825 and 1826, —produced an extent of bankruptcy and misery 
that lias never perliaps been equalled, except by the breaking up of th^Mississippi scheme 
in France. Government is bound to interfere to hinder such disastrous results, and 
we have already given some account of the measures adopted in this view. — (See a»/d, 
p. 64, &c.) 

The following Is «n account of the number of commissions of bankruptcy issued 
against country bankers in England from 1809 to 1830, both inclusive: —‘ 


Years. 

Commissions. 

V'ears, 

CoinmUsioiis. 

Years. 

CoiiimlMlons. 

Years. 

Commissions. 

1809 

4 

181.8 

25 

1821 

10 

1826 

43 

1810 

20 

1816 

37 

1822 

9 

1827 

8 

1811 

4 

1817 

3 

1823 

9 

1828 

3 

1812 

17 

1818 

3 

1824 

1 10 

1829 

3 

1HI3 

8 

1819 

13 

1825 

37 

1830 

14 

18U 

27 

1820 

4 






(Appen. to licport on Bank Cliarter^ p. 116.) 


Exclusive of the above, many banka stopped payments, to the great injury of their 
creditors, and the public, that afterwards resumed them ; at the same time that tlie 
affairs of some brankrupt concerns were arranged without a commission. During the 
whole of this period not a single Scotch bank gave way. 

The stamp duties on country bank notes have been already specified (p, 72.). 

Besides the stamp duties payable on notes, each individual or company issuing them 
must take out a licence, renewable annually, which costs 30/. Tliis licence i^ecifies 
the names and places of abode of the body corporate, person or persons, in the firm to 
whom it is granted, the name of such firm, the place where the business is carried on, 
&c. ; and a separate licence is to be taken out for every town or place where any notes 
sliall be issued by or on account of any banker, &c. Unless the licence granted to 
persons in partnership set forth the names and places of abode of all persons concerned 
in the partnership, whether their names appear on the notes issued by them or not, such 
bcence shall be aljsolutely void.—(55 Geo, 3. c. 184, s. 24.) For the regulktiona 
as to the issue of unstamped notes, see ant(, p. 69. 

The isstie of notes for le.ss than 5l was prohibited in England, as previously shown, 
from 1777 to 1797 ; but they continued to be issued from the latter period down to the 
5th of April, 1829, when their further issue ceased, in consequence of an act passed in 
1826. This act did not extend to Scotland or Treland, and was intended to give greater 
stability to the system of country banking in England, by shutting up one of the pria. 
cipal channels through which the inferior class of bankers had been in th6 habit of iteU 
ting their notes into circulation. * 

The joint.stock4}«nk8 established in different parts of England and Wales^ undef tfah 
provisions of the act 7 Geo. 4. c. 46. authorising their establtshment, consist of bodi^ 
of partners, varying from seven, the minimum, to any greater number. Each partner 
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holds one or more shares of the company’s stock, and is individually liable for the 
entire debts and engagements of the company; so that a person holding a 50/. or IOC/, 
share in a joint-stock bank, may, in the event of its becoming bankrupt, be called upon 
to make payment of as many thousands of pounds ! They are tmiformly almost managed 
by boards of directors appointed by, and generally responsible to, the body of share¬ 
holders. The conditions of co-partnery vary materially in different associations; but 
the above are distinguishing features common to them all. The shares in many joint- 
stock banks are very small, few being above lOO/., the greater number not exceeding 
50/., whilst many are only 25/., ^nd some not more than 10/. and even 5/. ! Generally, 
too, it is understood or rather it is distinctly set forth in the prospectus, that not more 
than five, ten, or twenty per cent, of these shares is to be called for; so that an indivi¬ 
dual who has ten or twenty shillings to spare may become a shareholder in a bank. 
And owing to a practice, or rather a flagrant abuse, introduced into the management 
of various banks, by which they make large advances or discounts on the credit of the 
stock held by the shartholders, not a few individuals in doubtful or even desperate 
circumstances, take shares in them, in the view of obtaining loans, and bolstering up 
their credit I 'I'he great danger arising from such banks is obvious; and were one of 
them to stop payment, it is plain, even though the claims on it should be ultimately 
made good, that they could be so only at the cost, and perhaps ruin, of such of its pro¬ 
prietors as had abstained from the abusive practices resorted to by others. It may 
well excite astonishment, that any one who can really afford to make a land Jiile 
purchase of shares in a bank should he foolhardy enough to embark in such concerns. 

No doubt a joint stock bank, if it possess adequate capital and be discreetly miinagccl, 
may afford ample security to its shareholders and the public. But there is no founda¬ 
tion for the notion, that because a bank has 50 or 100 partners, it will, therefore, he 
better managed than if it had only 5 or 10. On the contrary, the fair presumption is 
that it will not be so well managed. A few wealthy individuals engaged in banking or 
any other sort of business, must, if they would protect themselves from ruin, pay unre¬ 
mitting attention to tbeir concerns, and act in a discreet and cautious manner. But 
the partners and managers of a great joint-stock company act under no such direct ami 
pressing responsibility. “ I think,” said the highest anthority on such subjects, “ that 
joint-stock hanks are deficient in every thing requisite for the conduct of hanking busi* 
ness, except,extended responsibility; the banking business requires peculiarly persons 
attentive to all its details, constantly, daily, and hourly watchful of every transaction, 
much more than mercantile or trading businesses. It also requires immediate, prom))! 
decisions, upon circumstances when they arise,—-in many esses a decision that does not 
admit of delay for consultation ; it also requires a discretion to be exercised with refer- 
cnee to the special circumstances of each case. Joint-stock banks being, of course, 
obliged to act through agents, and not by a principal, and therefore under the restraint 
of general rules, cannot be guided by so nice a reference to degrees of difference in tlic 
character or responsibility of parties; nor can they undertake to regulate the nssisianec 
to be gmntcd to concerns under tempor.ary embarrassment by so accurate a reference 
to the circumstances, favourable or unfavourable, of each case.” —{Evidence of S J. 
Lbtjdt Esq.f before the Committee of 18.32 on the Renewal of the Bunk Charter.) 

In fact more than nine tenths of the partners in joint-stock banks are wholly ignorant 
of banking business, and have nothing better to trust to than the supposed honesty and 
intelligence of the directors; and, even if they were acquainted with the business, the 
result would be nearly the same, as it would not be possible for any one, by a mere 
cursory inspection of the books of any bank (if such were permitted), to form any 
accurate estimate of its condition, or of the mode in which it transacted business. 
And hence the directors in these establishments are practically all but absolute. If 
they be worthy of the confidence placed in them, all goes on smoothly; and this also is 
the case when they are most unworthy, till they have involved the concern in inextri¬ 
cable difi^culties! The history of the Norwich Bank, of the Northern and Central 
Bank, the Marylebone Bank, the Manchester Bank, and a host of others, sufificieiitly 
attests the truth of what has now been stated. ITie responsibility of the directors to 
the sharchoklcis has not been found, in any of these instances (and it is, indeed, ludicrous 
to suppose that it ever should be otherwise), to have been any check whatever, over 
their frauds and improvidence. The whole paid up capital of the Manchester 13ank, 
amounting to about 750,000/, had been wasted in the most improvident speculations, 
and additional debts incurred, before the great body of the shareholders had the least 
suspicion that the company was otherwise than jurosperous ! 

We may observe, by the way, that the mischief occasioned by an establishment of 
this sort, when perverted from its proper objects, and mismanaged, is not to be esti¬ 
mated by the ruin it entails on its partners, and probably, also, on dts customers. It 
becomes, in fact, a public nuisance, and entails privations on many who might be sup* 
posed to be beyond the sphere of its influence. Within the ten years ending with 
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1842, we believe it may be moderately estimated that about 1,500,000/, of banklni; 
capital was wholly dissipated in Manchester and its immediate vicinity. And as nine 
tenths of this enormous loss was occasioned by advances made to manufacturers who 
had little or no capital of their own, it is not easy to imagine what a ruinous stimulus 
it must have given to reckless competition, and how very injurious it must have been to 
parties trading on their own capital. Indeed no inconsiderable portion of the distress 
in Mancliester, in 1842 and 1843, may be traced to this source. 

A knowledge of the agency by which certain joint-stock banks had been established, 
of the way in which some of them were conducted, and a well-founded anticipation of 
the evils of which they would, most likely, be productive, led in 1836 to the appoint¬ 
ment of a secret committee by the House of Commons, to inquire into the operation 
of the act 7 Geo. 4. cap. 46., permitting the establishment of joint-stock banks; and 
whether it was expedient to make any alteration in its provisions. The report of this 
committee, and portions of the evidence taken before it, were afterwards published, and 
confirmed all the conclusions of those who had contended that the existing system re¬ 
quired material amendment. The committee state that — 

“ .Subject to the local restrictions iinposcd for the protection of the privilege of the Dank of Kiigiand, 
it is open to any uinnbcr of persons to form a company for joint-stuck banking, whullier for the purpose 
of deposit, or of issue, or of both. 

" 1. The law imposes on the Joint-stock b.inks no preliminary oblig.-dion beyond tho payment of a 
licence duty, and the registration of the names of shareholders at the Stamp Office. 

“ 2. The law tloes not require that the deed of hcttlement shall be considered or revised by .any com- 
potent authority whatever ; and no precaution Is taken to enforce the insertion in such deeds of clauses 
the most obvious and necessary. 

“ 3. The law does not impose any restrictions upon tho amount of nominal capital. This will be found 
to vary from .^.ObO.OOO/. to 100,000/.; and In one instance an unlimited power is reserved of Issuing shares 
to ujiy extent. 

“ 4. Tlte law does not impose any obligation that the whole or any certain arootmt of shares shall be 
subscribed for l)oforo banking opcr.itions commence. In many in.stance8 banks commence their business 
before one h.ilf of tiic shares are subscribed for, and 10,000, 20,000, and 30,000 shares are reserved to be 
issued at the discretion of the directors. 

“ 6. The law does not enlorco any rule with respect to the nominal amount of shares. These will be 
found to vary flora I,00(V. to W. The effects of this variation ase strongly stated in the evidence. 

" f). 'I'he law does not enforce any rule with respect to the amount of capital jiald up before the com¬ 
mencement of business. This will be found to vary from l()f)/. to 5/. 

“ 7. The law does not provide for any piibllcattoii of the liabtlities and as'sets of these banks, nor doc^ 
It enforce the communication of any baf.tncc-sheet of tlio pr(>prietnrs at large. 

“ a. The law does not impose any restrictions by which care shall be taken that dividends are paid out 
of banking profits only, and that bad or doubtful debts are lirst wiitten uH'. 

“ 0. The law does not pruhitut purchases, sales, and sfieculative traffic on tho part of these companies 
in their own stock, nor .advances to l>e made on the credit of llieir own sliarcs. 

10. Tlio l.aw does not provide that the guarantee fund sliall be kept apart and invested in government 
or other soemilies. 

“ 11. Tlic law does not limit the number of branches, or the distance of such branches from the central 
bank. 

“ 12. The law is not sufficiently stringent to insure to the public that the n.ames registered .at tho 
Stamp Office are tlie names of pei sons bond fide proprietors, who have signed the deed of setliemunt, and 
w ho are responsible to tlie public. 

“ 13. The provisions of the law appear inadequate, or, at least, are disregarded, so far as they Impose 
upon batiks the oblig.itlon of making their notes {>ayable at tho pl.ices of issue. 

“ All these separate questions appear to your committee deserving of the most serious consideration, 
with a view to tiic future stability of the banks tluoiighout the Ihiited Kingdom, the maintenance of 
wnintercial credit, and the picservatfon of tho currency in a sound stale." 

Ranedial Measures that should he adopted. — nie act of 1844, 7 & 8 Viet. c. 32, (see 
ante, p. 84.) has .successfully obviated some of the defects formerly existing in the 
joint-stuck and private Imnking system, especially by limiting tlie extent of their issues 
— but in other respects the system is still open to serious objections; and our readers 
may not, perhaps, be displeased if we retain the remarks made upon it in our former 
edition, before the act of 1844 was passed. “ We do not, however, think that it would 
be at all necessary, in jiroviding for a secure system of joint-stock banking, to make 
any regulations with respect to many of the points noticed by the committee as to which 
the law i.s silent. At present every partner in a joint-stock bank is liable to the pubiio 
for the whole debts of the 6rm ; and this may bo truly said to be the saving principle 
of the system, and without which it would be an unmixed evil. No individual should, 
however, by merely withdrawing from a joint-stock concern, get rid of his HabUities 
in connection with it. To prevent fraud, and to ensure due caution, these ought to 
continue for a period of three years at least after he has publicly withdrawn his 
n.inie. The public, too, are clearly entitled to know the partners in joint-stuck asso¬ 
ciations ; that is, to be informed who the individuals are with whom they are dealing, 
and who are responsible to them. But, unluckily, no effective means arc taken for 
supplying this necessary information, or consequently, of properly discriminating 
between one establishment and another. The act of 1833 (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 83.) 
directed that an account of the places where they carry on business, and of the 
names and residences of the partners, should be quarterly transmitted to the Stamp 
Office. But doubts have lieen entertained as to the correctness of these returns, 
and comparatively little use has been, or, indeed, can be made of them. The ac¬ 
counts of the names and residences of the proprietors are not published, but ar« 
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Mcluded from the public eye in the repositories of Somerset House I It is true that 
these lists may be seen, by those who choose to apply at the office, for a small fee, and 
that certified copies may be procured at no great expense. But few know that iuch 
returns exist; and fewer still have the opportunity, or think of availing themselves 
of them as sources of information. To render them of any real utility, they should lie 
brought under the public eye, by being hung up in the offices of the banks to which 
they refer, and periodically published in the newspapers of the places where they carry 
un business. By this means the public would know exactly to whom they had to look, 
and would act accordingly. They would not bo deceived, as they are liable to be at 
present, by supposing that, because a bank has a number of partners, some of them 
must be opulent and trustworthy. They would know the precise state of the feet; 
and if it were seen, from the quarterly returns, that opulent and intelligent individuals 
were witlidrawing from a bank, every one would be put on his guard, and would 
naturally conclude that the parties had very sufficient reasons for quitting the concern. 
Thus far publicity may be made effectual, and would be of the greatest importance. 
Neither is it possible to allege a single plausible objection to this proposal. It inter¬ 
feres in no degree, nor in any way, with the proceedings of the parties: all that it does 
is to declare who and what they are ; and to this degree of publicity no honest man 
will object.** And we are glad to have to slate that this is now effected by the act 
7 & 8 Viet. c. 32. § 21. See antd, p.84. 

** But we have great doubts whether it be possible to carry publicity farther than this. 
The committee state that ‘ the law does not provide for any publication of the liabilities 
and assets of these banks, nor does it enforce the publication of any balance-sheet to 
the proprietors at large; * and it has been proposed to compel the periodical publication 
of a statement of this sort; but it is very questionable whether any such publication 
would not be a great deni worse than useless. It is not proposed that commissioners 
should be appointed to inspect the accounts of the.different banks, and to see that the 
returns are accurate .* this would be too inquisitorial, too cumbrous, and too costly a 
plan to be thought of for a moment. There would be nothing for it, in fact, but to 
trust entirely to the honour of the parties 1 Hence, in all cases in which a disclosure 
would be really useful, the publication of an account of assets and liabilities woubl 
afford the means of deceiving the public, and of representing a bankrupt concern as 
lieing in a prosperous condition. Supposing, however, that the parties were, in all 
iristfTnces, perfectly honest, still the publication of a balance-sheet would be good 
for nothing. Every one knows how sanguine people are in relation to their own 
affairs; and that debts and obligations that other parties would hardly reckon worth 
any thing, are estimated by them as if they were so much bullion. But, independently 
of this, the futility of the thing is obvious. A bank with a capital of 100,000/., 
discounts bills and other obligations to the extent, perhaps, of 300,000/. or 400,000/. ; 
the fact that it has discounted them shows that it believes these bills and obligations 
to be good ; and they will, consequently, be reckoned among its assets. But should a 
revulsion take place, or any circumstance occur to shake credit, these bills may not bo 
worth 100,000/. ; and those who have dealt with the bank, on the hypothesis of its 
having capital and assets more than enough to meet all its obligations, may find, to 
their cost, that it is not possessed of a single shilling, but is, on the contrary, some 
200,000/. or 300,000/. worse than nothing! 

“ The committee seem to think that some regulation should be enacted, providing that 
a certain portion of its capital should be paid up before a bank begins business. But 
the better way would be to prohibit all advertising of nominal capital. This, in fact, 
is a mere device by which to entrap and delude the public. A bank is announced 
with a capital of 1,000,000/., 2,000,000/., or 3,000,000/.; and a great number of people, 
perhaps the majority, immediately conclude that there can be no risk in dealing with 
an establishment \)Ossessed of so great an amount of property. But what is the fact ? 
The capital advetiised is nominal merely ; not more perhaps ^an a tenth or a fifth part 
of it has been received into the coffers of the bank, and we have nothing better than the 
statement of the bank proprictoTs, or their agents, that they will pay up the remainder, if 
necessary ; of which necessity they of course are to be the only judges 1 Practically this 
is neither more nor less than a fraud upon the public ; it is a contrivance for making 
10,000/. pass in the public estimation for 100,000/., and for procuring the same degree 
of credit to its holders. This however, is not all. AVhere is the security that if a 
greater amount of capital were really required, it would be forthcoming? l*be notion 
^at the bulk of the shareholders in many, we are pretty sure we might safely say most, 
of the joint-stock banks now in existence, could pay up the full amount of tbetr shares 
rs too ludicrous to deserve notice. We might as well call upon a mad worth 5/. to 
extinguish a debt of 500/. 

. ** There can be no doubt, therefore, unless it be meant to affirm that deception and fal¬ 
lacious statements are indispensable to the success of joint-stock banking schemes that 
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all advertising of nominal capitals should be put an end tp ; and that no association 
should be allowed to represent its capita) as exceeding the sum actually paid up by the 
proprietors. But though this would obviate one source of fraud and deception, there 
would still be abundant means of practising on the credulity of the public at the disposal 
of parties inclined to use tliein. Admit that a bank has a capital of 5OO,0O0L actually 
received into its coffers, what is to hinder the directors from lending out the whole of this 
sum, or even more, to themselves or to partners in the bank ? or supposing them not to 
do this, who can tell whether the entire capital, or some considerable part of it, be not 
wholly ciigulphed in ruinous-speculations ? It is indeed alleged, and truly tod, that 
this could not happen with any ‘ respectable ’ bank ; that ‘ gentlemen of character * 
would not lend themselves to such transactions ! Unluckily, however, there are no 
decisive marks or te-sts by which the public can, d priorif say what is or what is not a 
* respectable' bank, or who is or is not a ‘ gentleman of character; ’ and it is not a 
little hazardous in such matters to indulge in speculative remarks. Hence it is that 
the Marylebone Bank, the Bank of IManchcster, and indeed all banks, are held to be 
respectable, that is, solvent, till the event prove the contrary; and that all gentlemen 
connecteti with banks are held to be * men of character,’ paragons, in fact, of honour, 
honesty, and intelligence, till their fraud or ignorance has involved hundreds or tbou« 
sands in bankruptcy and ruin. 

** We do not state these circumstances in order to raise any prejudice against joint-stock 
banks or other associations, for they apply equally to banks with one or a small number 
of partners; but we state them to show the folly of placing any reliance on statements 
as to the capital of any hank, or the character of its managers. Such statements may be 
cither true or false ; but, as the public cannot tell which, they are plainly good for 
nothing. The only real security is to be found, if it exist at all, in the names of the 
partners responsible for the debts and obligations of the bank. The number of such 
partners is a very inferior consideration. Tliere cannot, in truth, be a greater error 
than to suppose that because a bank lias a great number of partners, its security may be 
safely depended iq.on. A single individual worth 100,CXX)/. is an incomparably better 
security tlian fifty individuals worth 2,0(XV. each; and a hundred individuals worth 
1,000/. would hardly be any security at nil; at least for a sum of 10,000/. or 20,000/. 
A private bank with six may be a safer place of deposit than a joint-stock bank with 
six hundred partners. Every thing depends upon //tc available wealth of those responsible 
for the debts of the concern ; and hence the propriety and justice, whether the firm con¬ 
sist of one or of many partners, of publicly declaring and specifying their names. 

“ We are decidedly hostile to a proposition we have heard mooted, and which seems to 
he countenanced by tlie committee on joint-stock banks, for obliging all banks to esta¬ 
blish a guarantee fund ; that is, for obliging them to VLCcnvnvdaiQ b. portion of their profits 
as a reserve stock. Where is the security that such reserve would be always de¬ 
ducted from profits ? The truth is, that bankrupt and fraudulent concerns, and nont 
else, would gain by such a regulation ; inasmuch as it would enable them, by appear¬ 
ing to be prosperous, the better to deceive the public, and to blind them to the real 
state of their affairs. It is worse than absurd to induce the public to depend on 
guarantees that cannot be enforced, and which, consequently, must be good for nothing, 
'i'he knowledge of whom 'the partners in banks really consist, and their unlimited 
responsibility, are the only securities that, speaking generally, arc worth a pinch of 
siiulF. If these cannot protect the public from fraud or loss, nothing else will; and 
tile question will come to be, not whether the system should be reformed, but w’hether it 
should be abated as an incurable nuisance. On this ground also we should be disposed 
to dissent from any attempt to prevent, by legislative enactment^ the making of loans 
upon the credit of bank stock. We do not question the advantage of such a regu¬ 
lation, provided it w'erc honestly carried into effect. But it is usele^s to say that, 
whenever the parties were disposed to defeat such a regulation, it would be quite 
inoperative. 

“ Some of the joint-stock banks have an extraordinary number of branches ; and the 
multiplication of these subordinate establishments all over the country is not one of 
the least striking features of the system. Neither is it very difficult to discover why 
hanks of issue, at least, arc so very anxious about the formation of these outworks. 
They are bound, it seems, by the present law to pay their notes only at the parent c«/a- 
Idiahment; so that by issuing them at a branch bank, perhaps a hundred miles distant 
from the head bank, the chances are ten to one that they will continue for a much 
longer period in circulation, and that they will consequently be able to carry on busi- 
ne^ witb.a less amount of capital, than if they were, as they ought to.be, obliged 
to pay their notes at the branches as well as at the principal office. It is obvious, in¬ 
deed, that the convertibility of the paper, even of first-class banks, into cither cash or 
Bank of England notes, is at present exceedingly imperfect; and that very great faci¬ 
lities are affbrdcd for getting the worst class of notes into circulation, and for keeping 
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them afloat, even after their quality may be suspected. This defect in the law should, 
undoubtedly, be amended, by obliging all bunks that issue n9tes to pay them indiffer¬ 
ently at any of their offices. But we incline to think that parliament might go further 
than this; and that it should enact that no branch be established, whether for the 
issue of notes or otherwise, beyond a certain distance (say fifty mites) from the head 
office. 

“ Several of the points recapitulated by the committee, as to which the law is silent, 
respect the rights and interests of the partners in joint-stock hanks, in relation to 
each other, and not as between them and the public. But it is always a very difficult 
matter to interfere to dictate the footing on which parties in any undertaking should 
stand among themselves. Much should, in such cases, be left to the judgment of the 
parties; and public regulations, if enforced at all, should only go to prevent obvious and 
acknowledged abuse; the parlies may, in most cases, ho safely left to take care of 
themselves. The protection of the public interest is the paramount consideration ; an<l 
we do not well know what can be done to effect this, in the case at least of such hanks 
as do rot issue notes, other than the making knowui wlro their partners arc. 

, The joint-stock banks formed in the city of London offer a fair rate of interest for 
deposits; and if they go on successfully in doing this, they will confer no slight advantage 
on the community, and will become, as it were, so many savings banks for the middle 
classes, and for the rich as well as the poor. But the responsibilities this system w'ill 
bring along with it are neither few nor small. A bank with a numerous body of partners 
of undoubted wealth and integrity that should give 2 per cent, interest on all deposits 
of 10/. and upwards, how short soever the period for which tlie deposit might remain 
in the bank, would, there is little doubt, speedily have ample funds at its disposal. In 
quiet and prosperous times, the system would work exceedingly well ; and the bank and 
the public would be vastly well pleased with each other. But when the cycle of prosper¬ 
ity has gone by, and the cycle of adversity has bemin; when the waters arc out ami the 
■n'inds begin to blow, — it is doubtful whether either the bank or its depositors may feel 
quite at ease. The former will probably raise the rate of interest; but it is duublful 
whether that will have the wishod-for effect. Should the exchange set against us, and 
the Bank of England be forced to narrow her issues, and should bankruptcy and a 
feeling of insecurity begin to prevail, as they have done hitherto on all similar occa¬ 
sions, a run for deposits may, and most probably will, be made upon the bank ; and in 
such a case her situation, however well she may have been managed, will bo most 
critical. She Avill bo compelled to disjiosc of or pledge securities in a market where 
they may be all but unsaleable; and it will be impossible for her suddenly to pull up 
in discounting, without exposing herself to the iiniuincnt danger of extra loss, by bring¬ 
ing on the stoppage of those who have been accustomed to trust to her for loans, 

“ It will be said, perhaps, that this is all imaginary, and that nothing of the sort ever 
(Jbeurs in Scotland ! But it w'ould really be about as much to the purpose to say that 
notldng of the sort ever occurs in Japan. London is the pivot on which the foreign 
exchanges turn, and when they become depressed many of the London depositors will 
do what the Scotcli depositors never so much ns drcained of; that is, they will demand 
their deposits, convert them into gold, nnd either send this gold abroad, or get a profit 
from those who will. From this source of annoyance and loss the Scotch banks are 
perfectly free; and this, by exhausting the resources of the London banks, and sub¬ 
jecting the weaker ones to difficulties, occasions discredit, and, in the end, runs or panics. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more perfectly futile than to contend that liecause this system 
has proved profitable for the Scotch banks, it will also be profitable for the London banks. 
We do not presume to affirm that such will not, and we hope that it may, be the case. 
But it would be rather illogical to affirm, because wheat succeeds remarkably well in 
the vale of Gloucester, that it will succeed equally well on the Welsh mountains. 

“ 'Die joint-stock banks may, if they do not already, endeavour to obviate some of tlic 
difficulties now stated, by declining to pay interest on deposits unless they lie for a 
certain time, or by stipulating for a certain notice before they are paid. But either the one 
condition or the other is subversive of what is meant by granting interest on deposits, and 
goes far to make the announcements to that effect little better than a hoax upon the 
public. All, or nearly all, the existing banks are banks of deposit in this sense of the 
word; that is, they give interest on deposits of a certain amount, provided they be not 
called for till after the lapse of an agreed-on period, and that the depositors give them no 
farther trouble. But it is doubtful whether money deposited at 2 per cent, under sucli 
conditions, and still more under an engagement to give notice of demand, be as well 
laid out as if it were deposited with the Bank of England, or any other bank of un¬ 
doubted solidity, at no interest, but payable on demand. Most men of business would, 
undoubtedly, prefer the latter. Nobody, indeed, not wishing to get into difficulties, would 
be disposed to deal with any bank that required notice of demand} and it is questionable 
w helmet any such stipulation should he sanctioned by law. < 
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“ The committee on joint-stock banks*oniittetl all reference to what is by far the mo't 
prominent evil in our banking system—we mean the power conceded to ail private 
and joint-stock banks and companies, whether with or without property or character, to 
issue paper money or notes payable on demand, without let or hindrance of any sort. 
This abuse should certainly be put doM'nand we have already seen that this power can 
now be but little abused. 

** Responsibility ought not, in any case, to be limited .—We protest against the pro¬ 
posal for allowing the partners in banks not issuing notes to limit their responsibility. 
Such a measure would be good for nothing, except to serve as a premium on every spe¬ 
cies of fraud. What check would there be, under such a system, to hinder the partnci s 
of a bank going on for a scries of years dividing large profits, when perhaps they were 
really incurring a loss, until every farthing of its capital and deposits was absorbed? 
To talk of subjecting such persons to punishment as fraudulent bankrupts, on evidence 
derived from their books, is absurd ; for, supposing that it was the intention of the par¬ 
ties to defraud, they might easily keep their books so that they could afford no inform¬ 
ation that was not false or misleading. The annexed list of joint-stock banking com- 
])anies shows tliat there is no disinclination on the part of individuals to engage in such 
concerns, even with the present unlimited responsibility. And the way in which some 
of them arc conducted proves sufRciently, if such proof were wanted, that the serioi.-.s 
liabilities incurred by tlic partners are not more than enough for the protection of the 
public. To lessen them would be an act of gratuitous folly. If we arc to interfere, 
let them bo increased, not diminished. But in the case of banks not issuing note;, 
enough is done if measures be taken to prevent deception, by letting the public know 
the partners in them, and making sure that they shall liavc no means of evading the 
responsibility attaching to their engagements. The first object may be secured by com¬ 
pelling all banking associations whatever to publish annually a list of the names and 
addresses of their partners, with the amount of ilieir paid-up capital; and to accompli.sh 
the latter object, we have merely to abstain from interference, and to let the law take 
its natural course.” 

The existing Regulations in regard to private and joint-stoek Rankers in England and 
Wales arc embodied in clauses 11 —20 of the stat. 7 & 8 Viet c. 32., of which we have 
given a very full abstract. (See ante, p. 84.) 

Eratving on I^ndon. — The act 3 and 4 Will. 4. c. 8.3. repeals the regulation in the 
7 Goo. 4. e. 46., proliibiting banks with more than G partners from drawing on London 
on demand, or otlrerwisc, for sums of less than 50/.—§ 2. 


All Account of the Nntnlu'r of I’riv.-itc and Joint Stock B.inks rcfristrrcd in onrh Year, from 1820 to 1812, 
boih Inchisivi'. — {Pari. Paper No. sr). Session 184.1.) 


Stock ILmks. { 


IS-id to l.'lVl 
LSyi to 1S2‘<! 
<o IS/.I 
to ISVI 
lS!i4 to 1825 
1825 to IS26 
1K‘>6 to 1827 

1527 to 182.8 

1528 to 1820 

1829 to IS-SO 

1830 to 18.51 


IH31 tol.S.32 
18.32 to l.S.-,.3 
IH.3.3 to IS.3I 
IH.31 to 1.S.35 
IH.3.5 to IS.Ifi 
to 18.37 

18.37 to 1838 

38.38 to 18.39 
IS.VJ to IS 10 
1810 to 1841 
l.SIl to 1812 


V List of tlic Joint Stork llankinjz Companies existing In Engl.and and Wales in 1R4G ; sperifylng the 
Dates of their lislablislnnent, the Number of their l\irtners, the Aimmnt of their paid-up Capital, tlie 
81111.311011 of their head Oftices, and of their Brunches, when they have any, with tlie fixed Issue of 
tlioso autliurised to Issue Notes.* 


As8|on, StahbrlrliK, IJvde, and 18 Juno IS3G 
(,1o^s(.p Hank. 

Hank of Holton - • May 18.3G 

Bank of Stocki>ort - , • May I.S.3G 

H ink (if Westmorland - June 18.3.3 

Dank of WhitLiiaven - Jan. 1837 


Bank of Liverpool 


Karn.ley linnkinB Company - Frli. 18.32 98 37,500 

Burk«Union Banking Company July 1811 66 3(>,00U 


HIMon Mstrlet Bank - 5 Sent 18.36 

Ulrmiiigh.'un Town and District I July 1856 

Bank. 

OirinlnKhant Banking Company 30 Sept. 1829 

Birmingham and Midland 18 Aug. 1836 
( Bank. 


Ashton-undcr-Lyne. 

Bolton. 

Stockport. 

Kend.il - « . 

He, d OUlco, Whitehaven; Branch, 
V\'i«tcn. 

Liverpool • • . 

Bam<tlcy 

Head OlHce, Newbury ; Branches, 
Heading, Abingdon, VVnlUngitnrd, 
aitd Watlirigton Agency. 
Wolvcrhainplpn 
Birmingham . 

Hc.'id Office, Birroingitara; Branch 
Dudley. 

Biruiltigham • 


9,418 

Bk. of Eng. 

Notea. 
Bk. of Eng. 


• Wc arc Indebted for thi* table to a vrIu.^Wo publication, the Banker** Almanack for 1847 ; we have 
also derived much uaeAil lafonnailon from the Banker's Magazine, by the intelligent author of tlie almanac. 
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Joint Stock Danks in England and Walei —continued, 

Pnlcl-up 
I'apiUi. 


Brndford Com morclal Joint 
Sto«.k Bink. 

nrtwlford Ha..kin« Comoanv . 

Uurtoiit Uttoxeier, Biid A»h- 
boume Unli'n lldiik. 

Btiry Banking Compwij - 

CjirlMo (Mt.v and OUtrict Bank¬ 
ing Company. 

Ca lUle and Cumberland Bank¬ 
ing Company. 

Clirlienham and Ulouceater- 
sliire Bank. 

Chest#'rfl*'ld and North Dirliy- 
sliho Banking Comnany 

Commercial Bank of laindon • 

County of Glouceater Bank 


CoTentry Union Banking 
Company. 

Coventry and Warwirkt.lilre 
Banking Company. 
Cuinbi-rland union Banking 
Company. 

Darlington Dis'Jrict Bank - 

Derby and D rtiyuhire Banking 
Company. 

Devon and Cornwall Banking 
Company. 


P^lej and We«t Bromwich 
East of England Bank 


OiamorganslUre Banking Com- 

u/ouceater»hlre Banking Com¬ 
pany. 

Halifax Joint Stock Bank. 

Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co'iipany. 

Ilullfax and Huddenfleld Union 
Bank. 

llampihlre Banking Company - 

Hcistnn Banking Company 

HerefortUhire Banking Coin- 

Hudd'erofleld Banking Company 

Hull Banking Company • 

Kingsbridge Joint Slock Bank ■ 

K^are^llor01lgh and Claro 
Banking Company. 

Lancakter Banking Company • 

I^eeiU Banking Company 

Leeds Commercial Bank (ceased 
liusineul. 

L^U dc \Ve«t Biding Banking 
Comiiany (do.i 

I.e{cMtershlre Banking Com¬ 
pany. 

T^camington Bank - 

lytainingion I'rior* and War 
WL'kvhito Bank. 

Lincoln and Lindsay Bank • • 


Liverpool Borough Bank 

I Irerpooi Banking Company 
J.iverpoul Coniineiclal Bonk 

Liverpool Royal Bank 
Liverpool Union Bank 

London ahd County Joint Stock 


8 Oct. i83t; 
19 May 18.'.6 
1 Jan. 1834 
1840 

1 Aug. I83G 

18 .May 18.36 
Dec. 18.T5 
10 Feb. 1889 

Dec. 1831 

88 Dec. 1833 
8 Jan. 1838 

Dec. 1833 
Dec. 1836 


Sept. 1836 
88 June 1831 


1 July 18.36 
April 1831' 


June 1887 
Nov. 1833 

Dec. 1841 
S-pt. 1H31 

83 Oct. 1826 


Nov. 18.36 
28 Aug. 1829 


Ajiril 
1 May 

Jan. 


871 

836 

150 

96 


119 

810 

158 

820 

127 


160 

200 


314 

160 


203 

220 


58.000 

51,985 

40,000 

83,280 

80,000 

800,000 

36,000 

50,000 


44,960 

103.525 


71,625 

120,000 


169,050 

60,000 


[485,571. 10*. 
140,000 


97,200 

120,000 


Dradfurd (Vorkslilre) • • 

Bradford (Vorkshire) • 

Head OlBce, Burton upon-Trentj 
Branches, Uttoxetcr and Ash¬ 
bourne. 

Bury. 

Head Oflice, Carlisle; Branch, 
Cockermout)'. 

Head Otflee, Carlisle; Branches, 
Wig'on and Applubv. 

Head Office, Cheltenham; Branch, 
Tewktsbury. 

Chesterfield - - • 

Lothbury: and Henrietta Street, 
(.'uvent Garden. 

Head Office, Cheltenham; Branches, 
Biirfurd, Gloucester, Northicai h, 
Clrcnresier, Paringdon, Dumluy, 
Teibury, Ulgliwonh, gwiiidm, 
Stroud. 

Head Office, Atberston; Branch, 
Culeshill. 

Coventry . « . 

Head Office, M'^orklnglon ; Branches, 
Cockermouth, Maryport, Penrith, 
Wigton, and Keswick. 

Head Office, Darlington; Branches, 
Stockton, Stokesicy, Northaller¬ 
ton. Barnard Castle. 

Hc.’ul Office, Derby ; Branch, Bel per. 

Head Office, Plymouth t Branches, 
Devonport, P.xetcr, Colluninton, 
Newton, Totness, Kingsbridge, 
Tavistock, l.iskeard. Si. Austell, 
Bodmin, and LaunceS'on. 

Head Office, Dudley; Branch, West 
Bromwich. 

Head Office, Norwich : Branches, 
East Denham, Pakeiin.vin, North 
WaUham, Uunuay, Halesworth, 
Har'eston, Swatfham, Yarmouth, 
and Lynn. 

Head Office, Swansea; Bianch, 
Neath. 

Head OlFice, Olonccster ; Branches, 
CheUenlwm, Tewkesbury,Stroud, 
Newnham, Kvesh.vm, Cirencester, 
and Stow-on-the-WuId. 

Halifax 

Halifax . • . 

Head Office, Halifax ; Branch, 
iliiddersneld. 

Hd. Office, Southampton j Branches, 
PaMiam, Newtiort, Bouiscy and 

Helston - - . 

Hea«l Office, Hereford; Branches, 
Leominster, Evesham, and Hay. 

Hd. Office, 11 udderstield ; Branches, 
Ho'miirth and Dewsbury. 

Head Office, Hull ; Branches, Bar¬ 
ton, Iteverley, and Grimsby. 

KingsI.ridge 

Head Office, Knareslirn'; Branches, 

Easingwold and IlipoD. 

IIc.nl Office, Lancn-ter; Branches, 
Kirk by Lonsd.ilv, Ulvctstone, and 
Pre-ton. 

I.«edv . • . 

l^ts . * . 


Head Office, Leicester; Brnnchea, 
Ashby-de -1 a -Zouch, Hinckley, 
Market llarbn/, Milton Mowbray, 
Market Itosworih, and Atherslone. 

I/eamington. 

11(1. Office, fa>amiiigton t Branches, 
Banbury, Kenilworth, .Southam, 
and Warwick. 

He.id Office, f.Incoln; Branches, 
Alford, Brigg, Galmlionnigh, 
llorncastle, Louth, Market BaUen, 
Sleaford, SplUby. 

Llv«r|>ool - • 


Head Office, London; Branchrs, 

A ruudel, Ashford, .Aylesbury and 
Ttianw, Banbury, Bishop^ Stort- 
ford and Saffron Walden, Drain- 
tree, Brighton, Buckingham,Cam¬ 
bridge, Canterbury, Chatham, 
Cbelnialbrd, Chichester, Cogges- 
hall, Cranbrook, Cnvdtm, Dover, 
Grarooend, tireenwlch. Malate«fl| 
Uertferd and Ware, Horsham and 
lurking, Hunthigdon and St. Ivot, 
Leighton Buxxar^ l.ewea, Luton, 
Dunstable and Httciluii. MaM- ■ 
stbne, Maldun, Oxtod ana Wlt^iJ 


80/)84 

49,898 

60,;U1 

19,978 
85,610 
12,786 
10,121 
No liaue. 
144,358 


16,851 

28,754 

35,395 

86,134 


37,696 

25,095 


37,351 

89,.333 


18,937 

86,060 


13,875 

51,680 


Bk. of Eng. 
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Joint Stock Banks in England and continued. 


Wlien «u- 


Loitdan Joint Stock Bank 
London nnd Wostmlmter Bank 


Sfanrhetiter and I,iver|Kiol DU- 
trict UaiikiiiK Com|ianjr. 


Moore and Robin* on’s Not* 
ttn^haiiuliire liaiikjiif( Coin- 
I>anv. 

Natlonnl ProTliicitl Dank of 
Kn^land. 


Newcaftle Commercial Dank- 
ing Com)>any. 

Newt-amle, Shield*, and Sunder¬ 
land Union Joint Stock Dank* 
ing Company. 

Newcastle upon-Trne Danking 
Cumpai^ tocaacd bu.inesu). 

North of £n|;land Banking 
Company. 


Banking 
Nortbamptonablrt Union Bank 


Nflorthampionihlr* 

Company. 


Norihumlierland and Durham 
DUtrlct Banking Company. 


North and South Walei Bank < 


North Wilts flanking OompaBi 


Not. 183d 
Mar. 18»1 


93 Not. 1829 


No. of Paid-up 
Pannen. Capital. 


10 Oct. 1836 
Dec. 1833 


1 Aug. 1836 
I July 18.36 

June 1836 
Not. 1839 

13 May 1836 
lJuly 1836 
93 May 1836 

April 1836 


600.000 

800,000 


933,900 

750,000 


79.000 

430,000 


60,000 

159,100 


61,905 
107 AOO 
300JXX) 

91.6,460 


Petmfield, Petworth and Mid- 
hurst, Koinford and Chipping On- 

t ar, Rye, S.indwich, St-ren Oaks. 

t. Neot*, Sfoney Stratford and 
Newport Paimell, Tenterden, 
Tunbridge, Tunbridge Well*, 
Woo'wiidt, Worthing, Wrotham. 
lie d Office, Princes Street; Branch, 
69. PhII Mall, London. 

Head Office, Lothhury; Branches 
St. Jumes’s Kouaie; 214. High 
Hulborn: 3. Wellington Street, 
Jicroiigh ; 87. lilgb Street, White 
chapel; and 4, Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street. 

1 udiow 

Manchester - • - 

Hd. Office, Manchester; Branchea, 
Mrerpool, Stockport, Oldh.im, 
Hanley, Nantwich, Ashlun- 
under-^I.Ine, 'Warrington, Bury, 
Bbu-kbiim, Siiifl'ord, Wigan, 
Stalybridge, Roc-hd.tle, Mai-iles- 
deld; Sub-llrHiie}iei.connccted with 
H.iiilev, Let-k, Dieadle, Durs'em ; 
with Nantwiih, Market Drayton ; 
wiih Ashton, Hyde, Olussup; with 
Ilothdrle, 'rixlmordcii. 
lle.td Oin<e, Newjiort; Branches, 
Al>ergavi.nny, Monmouth, Chep¬ 
stow, Ponty‘|>ool, Tredegar, and 
Usk. 

Nottingham ... 


Head Office, London; Dranches, 
Alterjstwith, Amlwch, Bangor, 
BarnKtal>te, Bath, Hidword, fiir- 
miiigliain, itisndrurd, Boston, 
Brecon, Bristol, Bury St. Kd- 
munds, Caidiff, ('heltcti)iam, Dar¬ 
lington, Dartmouth, Deal, ilevon- 
iMiit, Do'gelly, Dover, Dui-slev, 
Kxeter, Oloueestcr, Herefurd, 
liolywett, lloniton, llfrncomhc, 
Iiwwich, Leicester, Leominster, 
Liclffield, Manchester, Newport, 
Isle of Wight, Newi)ort (S.ilop), 
Newtown, Nnrthwhli, J’eter- 
borough, Plymouth, Portsea, 
Portsmouth, Pwlllicli, Hamsgaie, 
Uughv, Hugcicy, Shrewslnirv, 
ShirlHiiime, .s-ouih Molton, 
Soutliamuton, Stoikton, T.nn- 
woTth, Tiverton, Tortington, Tot- 
ness, IVein, M’hitehurch, Wim- 
home, Wislwaeh, Worcester, 
Wotion under-Kdge, Yarmoutit; 
Sub-Uranche*, Ihila, Barnard 
Castle, Briclgend, Bromsatd, 
Cliipuing Sxlhury, Cow bridge, 
Cioyl.and, Denbigh, Folkestone, 
Halesuorth, H.trtlet>ocil, Hay, 
LlangefrI, l-edhurv, l.oru Suttrm, 
Lowestoft, Miiicli, Muchynlleih, 
Mold,. Oakhainpion. Poole. I’ort- 
mador, Kamsev, Hyde Isle of 
Wight, Sandwieh. Spalding, 
Stokesley, Murminster, 'I'eigti- 
inoulhj ’ Watehain, Whiltlesea, 


Branches, North Shields, South 
Shields, Sunderland, Hartlepool, 
Durham, Alnwick, and Berwick- 
on-Tweed. 

Newraatle - • . 

Head Office, Newcastle ; Branches, 
Alnwick, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Durham, Hexham, Morpeth, 
North and South Shields, Utyth, 
Sunderland, and Wooler. 

Head Office, Northampton ; 

Branches, Darentry, Welling- 
Ixnrough, Stamford. 

Head Offiee, Northampton j 

Branches, Wellingborough and 
Das entry. 

Head Office, Newca.slle-uivm -Tyne j 
Branches, Alnwick, Hexham, 
MoT|.eth, North Shields, Sun- 
derlan^^rham. South Shields. 

Head Office, Liveriiool; Dranches, 
Abcrystwlih, Ban^, DUhopk 
Castle, Carnarvon. Chester, Den¬ 
bigh, Dolgelly, FWliniog, Holy, 
head, Holywell, LlangcAii, Llan- 
wrst. Mold. Newtown, Oswes¬ 
try, PoTtmadoi", Pwllheli, Ruthin, 
WcUhpoot, Wrexlinm, Bliken* 
head, Cardigan, Conway. 

Head Office, Milkshaih t Branches, 
Derisos, Trowbridgo, Caine, 
Chippenham, Bradford, Malmes¬ 
bury, Marlborough, Swinilon, 
W’ooiton Uaiaet, High worth, Wes* 

I bury. 


No Issue. 
No Issue. 


10,216 
Bk. of Kng. 

Bk. ot Eng. 
Notes. 


Bk. of Eng. 
Notes. 
84430 


Bk. of Eng. 

Bk. uf Eng. 

Notis. 


26,401 

84,.366 
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Joint Stock Banks in England and 'WiHei — continufd. 


Bank. 

Mffien esia. 1 
libshcd. 

Nottingham anil Nottinghatn- 
blurc Bjiiklng Company. 

12 April 1831 

Oldh.ini Banking f'otnpany 

I'.iiis’ LeiceAendtirc Banking 
Company. 

Sep. 18.36 
12 Mar. 18,36 

Portsmouth, Portsci, Gos^iwl, 
and i?.Mtih llanu Banking 
Ciimp.iny. 

Prcstnii Banking Comp.iny 
biicfiic-ld and Kettord Bank 
(i e.iM'd business). 

Shc-flield Union Banking Com- 

AprU 1839 

Sep. 18.39 

June 1843 

J> sHJy * 

S.ulUicv\orih n.iukln^ CoiuiKiny 

June 18.33 

Sheffield uiul Ilntherha-n B.ink 

June 1836 

Slitffiold Iluikiug Comp my 

1 July 1.S.3I 

Sliefli >lil and Iialhinidiire B.utk 
Miropshiie Banking Comp.iny • 

21) May IK'fi 

27 May 1836 

S luffi I.anc.i.hire B.ink 
.St.nii'oid, Spalaliig, and lios.- 
tun Bank. 

M.iy 183; 
Dec. 1831 

Sfomlirislge ,ind Ktddermiiuter 
Banking Conijuiny. 

lU April 1831 

UtoiVton and Durh.im Coun'y 
B.ink. 

Storevs .nid Tlionia;.' Bnik, 
Sli.if.esliury. 

Stuckey’ll Banking Comp.iny . 

Doc. 1838 

Feb. 1810 

Ocl. 1826 

Sunderland .Joint Stmk Bank¬ 
ing Cniiip.mi. 

Sw.ilcdale and W’diblcytlale 
Banking Coiiipaiiy. 
i Unioti Bank of iainllon 

4 Aug. 1836 

.30 Dec. 1836 

4 Fc-1). LS39 

Union n.mk of Manchester - 

May 18.36 

Wcht Killing Union ILink - i 

n.c. 1832 

ffVhitchiirieh and Ellesmcru 
Banking Coinpanv. 

Wa«e(icla and B.tmsioy Union 
B.uik. 

Warwick and Leamington 
Banking Coiijiiany. 

Jan 1810 

25 Oct. 1832 

1 Sep. 18.34 

West of Engliind and South 
Wales Dutriet B.ink. 

23 Dec. 1.834 

Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank 

June 1829 

>Vilts and Dorset Bank 

J.in. 1S3G 

Worcester City and County 
Hank. 

Wolverhampton and Stafford¬ 
shire Banking Company. 
Yorkshire Banking Compiny 
(late Yorkshire District Bank). 

Nov. IS 10 

2 J.in. 18.32 

6 July 1813 

Vork City and County Bank 

Mar. 18.30 

York Union I^ank • 

AiirU 1830 


No. of I 

Pnrtntri.! Cniiltal. 


£ 


M'here situate. 


>1 mount of 
tixftl Issue. 


£ 


230 

50 

115 

60 


19C,<.I7 


'i03,6itl 


Head OlTlee, Nottingham; 
Jiranclies, Newark, IV/.uisIkUI. 
Worksoj), Ka-st lU-tford, aim 
I^ough borough. 

Oldham. 

Held Omco, I,picestpr; Uranrhtw, 
Hinckley, l.ouglil»orimgh, j^ut- 
- tertvortti Motion lilowUt.iy. 

Head Oflice, I'orUo.i; lirauch, 
Uosport. 


5J9,J77 

61),'00 

M. of En;;. 
Notes. 


85 

75 

8C 

240 

163 


4.'>,000 

27,010 


109,575 

r>6.l2.5 

46,000 


too 


75,0t>a 


1.30 


t'leston. 

Head Office, Sheffield; Br.nnch, 
ileifoid. 

RL-tfurd . » . 

Head Office. Dubrros*; Hrnnclun, 
A.shtoti under J.yne .and Oldli.un. 

Ho.ul ftfllte, ShctHeld: Hrandie., 
Itoilu-rham and It.ikeweil. 

He.id Oilico, SlicOield; Uranches, 
Kotiurhain. 

Sh.fllcld 

Hoad Office, Shlifnal; lirnnclie*, 
Wellington, Newiiort, Colebrouk 
Dale. 

Maiu he .ter. 

lle.id Office, Stamford; Br.tnchea, 
i Snalding, Boston, Oundle, Uji- 

I ’ingh.tin, and Bourn; Agonel «», 
‘rowland, Deeping, Mellon, Oak* 
h.tin, Wanilhct, and SpiKIn. 
Jleo'i Olhee, Stourbridge; Brnnehes, 
Ividdciininster and Sn.itford on- 
A\on; Agenclci, 11 onisgrove, 
HeddiUh, Henley -in • ll.nrden, 
Shi}Htoo-on*Stonr, Chipping Nor¬ 
ton, Morton-ln-Marsh. 
Stockton-on-Teca and (iui .boroiigli. 


IS, A 

Bk. of Eng, 
8,122 
62,4'JG 
35,S 13 


55,721 

5C,S.30 


8,290 


14 


ShaftediUry and U.lltngham 


9,714 


61 


112 

201 


6.30 


3.30 


430 


32 

IG) 


85 


478 


420 

400 


34 


75,000 

.53,100 

422.900 


Head Office, Bffdol: IJrancheg, 
.Asbrldge, Baih, Brl-lg.waler, 
Bruton, Castle Carev, Ch.ird, 
Crewkerne, Froinc, (Jla-stonbury, 
llcUester, Ilininster, J.angyH>rt, 
Mid^nner Norton, Miopion 
M.illei, Soiiierion, Siiutli Pelher- 
ton, 'ratmlon, Wellingtnn, M'clls, 
Weston - super • Mar , \Villiton, 
Wins’inton, .ind Veovil. 

Sunderland • • - 

Hts’.d Office, R thmond ; Bramhts, 
lashuin, B ’dale, and H.awes 

Held Oliiee, 2. l’iinie% .Street, 
MatiMun 1 louse; liriiiuhes, 
Arg\l( Pl.ice, and l*all Mall. 

.Manchester ... 


40,000 


32,800 


2(.7,2S7/.10* 


42,375 


lle.id Office, IIudd'Tsfieltl; 
Br.cnchc-H, Dfwshnry, and on 
l-'iid.iys at Wakefield. 

He.id Office, W hltchimh; Br.inch, 
on Tucsd.iys.it Kllesnuie. 

Hc.id Oflice) VV’akefield; IJraiieh, 
Birnsics. 

H'.id Oilhe, Warwlik; llr.iiuho,, 
I.euiiingtun, Sliaiford on-A^un, 
and Soutliam. 

Ile.id Otfice, Bristol; Branches, 
H.ith, Usrnst.ijile, B Itlgewati.r, 
Carditr, Exeter, Newjwrt, T.iun* 
ton. Wells, Axlindge, Mcrtli^r 
Tydvil, anil Sonierion. 

Head Otfice, Whitehaven ; Branch, 
Penrith. 

lle.id Olfleo, R.illshMry; Bmnrher, 
Axtninster, Blaiidfcini, Clnpnen- 
h.ini, Christchurch, Deviaes, Dor- 
chcstei, Fordingbridge, Fru'ne, 
Byiniiiglon, hlalmesbiiry, Mnrl- 
boruiign. Mere, Sherborne, Trow¬ 
bridge, Wartnilister, M'iinbome, 
'Wootton Boaset, Veuvil. 

Worcester - - » 


Bk. of Eng. 
Notes. 

61,,37 2 

No hsue. 
BV. of Eng. 

Notes. 

.31,029 

7.475 
11,C()4 
37,121 

S3,535 

31,91G 

70,162 


6,818 


«17 

408 


raries. 


260 


60,000 

144,964 

100,000 


66,000 


Wolverhampton 

Head OITleo, Leeds; Branches, 
Vork, lliiil, Doncaster, Bell.v, 
Thlrsk, Bradford, Poutefivict, IH- 
j>on, Huddersiuld, Beveiley, Set- 

nZlTtiK Vork; Branches, Bo- 
rotighbridgd, (tooIo, Howden, Hi- 
pon, Scarborough, tklby, Whit¬ 
by, and Malton. 

Head tlffico, Vork; Branches. Bur¬ 
lington, Driffield, Think, Malton; 
Sun.Hranchcs, Helmsicy, Kirby 
Moorslde, MarketWeiiihton, Pick¬ 
ering, Pockllngton, Tadcaatef. 

Total of .lolnt Stock Iwnw * 


35,378 

122.532 

94.696 

71,240 


fi,418^2 77 



BANKS (ENGLISH PBIVA.TE AND PEOVINCIAL). Ill 


We subjoin a list of tho Private Banks of England and Wales empowered to issue notes under thn 
7 & M Viet. c. 32.; and of their ma\imura authorised issue. 


N&iiic < f D.mV. 

Authoiised 

Issue. 

Name of Bank. 

Authorised 

iscve. 

Aliingdon Dank 

Anilovcr Bank 

As’iford Bank 

AyNht'.in Bank 

Aylestmry Old Bank - • 

Baldock and Itl^globW.'ultf Bank 

Bam<.ta}>lc Bank 

UasInKslokc and Odihain Bank 

Brtlforil Bank 

BLslfiHlI .ami Bcdfurdsliire Bank 
liuM'dley Bank 

Blotter and Oxfnrd .hire Bank 

Birmingham Bank ( litwoodH and Go.) 
Birinii>)>h i,n and Wavvrvckshirc B.tnk 
Blandfard Bank 

Boston Hank (daifit .md Go.) 

Boiton Bank (GfO and Co.) « 

Brld>;ew.itLT Bank 

Bristol Bank 

Broseley and Bridgnorth Hank 

Buckingham Bank 

1 Bury ami Siidolk Bank - 
1 Banhury Bank 

Ilanhnry Olil Bank 

Baih City Bank - - - . 

Ih(Iforddilro <Leighton Bti//Trd) Bank 
Birniinghim Bank (T.i\ oi ..nJ Lloytis, 
llradt'ord Old Bank 

Brecon OKI Bank • 

Bridnort Bank 

Bi iglitoii Union Rni k - 
Burlington and Dii/hc'd Hank 
liury Eiliniind’i. Bank 

Bronnigrove B.ank 

(’.anihrldgc Bank Cifort'oik and ^ions) 
Cambridga and ("anUiridgislnio B.ink 
Cnnlerbiiry Bank 

C'.trmnrthen Bank 

Chertsey Bank 

Colchestor Bank - • 

f'olche>tcr and Eittet Bank • 

Comiili Bank - -• 

Coventry Hank 

City B.-uik, Exeter 

Craven Bank 

Chnstehurdi Bank 

CardBf'Bank - • 

Chepstow Old Bank 

Derby Hank (Messrs. E\nns) • 

Derliy Bank (.Smttli and Co.) • 

Ilerby Old Bank 

Devizes and Wiltshiie Bank 

Hiss B.ank . » • 

Doticastcr Bank 

DoncasUr B.ank and Retlbul Bank 

Dover Union Bank • • 

D.orlmgton Bank 

Devonport Bank 

Dorchester Old Bank • • 

East Cornwall Bank • • 

Bast Riding Bank 

Essex Bank and Bishops Stortford B.ink 
Exeter Bank 

Fakenhaiii Bank 

Furringdon Bank and Bank of IV'antnge 
Farnham Bank 

Favershani Bank 

Uudalming Bank 

Graiithani Bank (Kewncy and King) 
(iniidford Dank 

(iraiitham Bank (Hardy and Co.) • 

Hastings Old Bank • • 

Hereford City and County Bank 

Hertfordshire Bank and Ware Hank 

Hull and Kingston-upon-llull B.ink 
Huntingdon Town and County B.ink 

Harwich Bank • 

Heine] Hempsted Sink < 

Honllon Bank 

MertfonUhire, Bitc-hen Bank 

Hereford, Ross, and Archcnticld Bank 
Ipswich B.ank 

Jpsuich and Needham Market Dank 

Kentish Bank 

Kington and Radnorshire Bank - 
i^nlghton Bank 

KnoreMboTOiigh Old Bank 

Kendal Bank 

Kettering Bank 

I.ane End Staffordshire Bank • 

Leeds Dank ... 
laseds Union Bank - . 

Liek and Staltordshlra Bank 

I.cicestcr Bank . « 

f.ewes Old Bank . • 

Lichfield Bank 

Lincoln Bank 

Liatidoi ery Bank and Llandilo Bank 
Ia>ughborQUgh It.ank 

I.yinington Bank • . 


£ 

59.. ‘?I6 
17,751 
11,819 

.5,854 
48,1 hi 
yjt'i'i?, 
17,18'^ 
84,7.50 

34.818 

8.. 515 

18.. 5!»7 
87,090 
8.3,095 
18,138 

9,78.1 

7.5,009 

15,161 

10,08.8 

48,877 

86,717 

89.657 

88.. 56.1 
4.5,457 

65.1.5.5 

4.. 57 8 
.56,889 
.58,816 
18,676 
68,871 

81.698 
35,79 i 
18,743 

3,801 
16,799 
8.5,744 
49,916 
33,(.71 

8.5.. MJ7 
.5,436 

25,0.88 

48,704 

49,869 

18,01.5 

21.. 587 
77,151 

2,810 

7,001 

9.. 5K7 

1.5.. 5.52 

41.. 501 
27,837 
20,074 

10.657 

I. 5,881 
6.5,519 

9.. ')77 

86.818 
10,661 

48.807 

112,2.80 

5.5.. 598 
69,037 

37.894 
81,893 

8,977 

14.808 
6,681 

6.. 522 
19,101 

II, 581 

30.. 572 
38,0.58 
28.361 
83,655 
19,979 

66.591 
5,778 

83,842 

19,016 

3»,-764 

27,625 

21,901 

80.699 

19.895 
86,0.50 

9,090 

21.82.5 

44.66.5 
9,192 
6,684 

5.5,367 

37,4.59 

4,009 

38,328 

44,8.56 

28,786 

100,342 

25.592 
7,359 
5,038 

Lynn Regis and Lincolnshire Bank 

Lynn Rigls and Norfolk Bank 

Itlaectrsneld Bank . - • 

lilanidngtvee B mk - - • 

M.'ir'iiorougli B.ink ... 

5Iarllioroti;.di atid North Wiltshire New Bank 
Merioiicilishire Bank ... 
Miners' Bank « . - 

Monimnilhsiilro Agricult, and Coininl. B.ink - 
Mnniiioiith Old Bank ... 
M <11. moil i|. sill re Newport Old Bank 

Newark ll.iiik ... 

Newark and hlcaford B.ink 

Newliury B mk . . - 

N«»«in.srk«'t B.ink ... 

Norfolk and Siiftiilk Bank • 

Norwich Crown llink - - - 

Norwltli and Noribik Hank - • 

Nottiiigliam and Notllngh.nmV.’.r.! B mk 

Nunc non B.ink - 

Niiv.il Hank, I’lyinouth 

New Snriiio Bank ... 

Notlingli.am Hank ... 

(Kweslry Bank - * - 

Oxford {lank ... 

Oxfoid 01.1 B.nk 

OI<i ll.itik, Tonbridge ... 
Oxf.,r<lshire H lines Bank 

Pease’s 01<l B.mk, Hull . - - 

Penrance B. nk . 

Peterborongli Bank (Voike.iml Cn.) 
PettihorouL'h B.mk (Simpson .and Co.) » 

PemlirokPsliiro B mk ... 
Pcn/anco Union Bank • - » 

Reading Bank (Simmondii and Co ) 

Ke.ading B.uik (Sti phens and B'aiidy) 

RIehniond Bank, 5 ork - - » 

Ringwood and Poolc Bank 

Uoclidale B.mk ... 

RiKhes'er, < li.iiham, and Strood Bank 

ItomhGv and llainpsliire Bank 

Royston B.mk ... 

Rughv Bank . . - 

Rye Bank .... 
Riigate and Dorking B.mk 

Ross Old B.mk, Herefuidshire 

SafIVoii Walden and North Essex Bank 

Salop B.ank .... 
Scarhoroogh Old Bunk . . - 

Shrewsi.ury and M.irket Drnjton Bank 

Shrewsinny Old B ink ... 
Sittinghourn ami Ml ton Bank 

Soutlininntnn Town and County Bank • 

Kouthwell B.mk ... 

Si, Albans Bank ... 

Sahsbiirs Bank ... 

Sli.iit(>s1iurv B mk - . - 

Southnmplon and llaiiipshiro Bank 

Stone Bank . . . - 

Stoiirliridge B.mk - 

St.iiTbrd Old B.mk . « - 

Stamford .md Rutland Bank 

Stourbridge Old B.mk - 
Shrewsbury and 5Velsh Pool Bank • 

8t. Albans amt Belts Bank • • 

T.iun'on B.mk - - • 

Tavistock B.mk • • 

Thornbiiry Bunk 

Tiverton and Devonshire Bank » 

'J hrapston and Kettering Bank • • 

'I’ring B mk and Clieshain Bank • 

Towcester Old Bank - » . 

Union Bank, Cornwall . « • 

Uxbridge Old Hank ... 

IVallinglord Bank 

Warwica and Warwickshire Bank • 

Wellington Bank, Somerset 

B'est Riding Bank . » • 

Whitby Old Bank ... 

WinchcstcT, Alrasford, and Alton Bank - 

WUnchi-ster and Hampshire Bank • • 

Weymouth Old Bank - - • 

5Vlrkesworth and Derbyshire B.uik 

WUlie-ich and Lincolnshire Bank • • 

Wivcliscomiie Bank • - ■ 

^Volverhaminon Bunk (Goodi'ickc and Co.) • 
Worct'oter Bank ... 

Worcebter Old Bank - . , 

Worcestershire Bank • • • 

Walsall Old Bank 

Warminster and Wiltshire Bank . 

Wrexham Bank ... 

Wolverhampton Bank (R. and W. F. Fryer) - 
^’aimouth and Suff'olk Bank 

Varmouth, Norfolk, oud SulTolk Bank 

Yeovil Old Bank ... 

York Bank .... 

Total of Private Banks - « 

ie 

48,817 

13,917 

15,760 

7,692 
19,073 
12,490 
10,906 
18,688 
89,335 
16,.585 
S.tiOO 
2.S,788 
51,61.5 
.56,787 
23,098 

4.. 551 
45,120 
75,372 
lO.Sfid 

5.898 

87 ,.521 
15,659 
31,017 
18,471 
14,277 
34,391 

I. 5,183 

II, 852 
48,807 
11,405 

12.. 545 
12,8.52 
12,910 
51,fill 
37,619 
4.5,271 

b,S89 

ll,S56 

6,590 

10,180 

3,s73 

16,393 

17,250 

29,Sbl 

13,700 

4,420 

47,646 

22 ,.538 
84,813 
9,700 
43,191 
4,789 

18.. 589 
14,741 

3,743 
2.5,53 > 
9,813 
6,770 
9,154 
17,295 
14,166 
31,858 
17,5G() 

25.. 536 

2,.533 

29,799 

13,481 

10,026 

13.470 

11.. 559 

13.. 531 
10,801 
17,003 
25,1.56 
17,064 
30,504 

6.528 

46,158 

14,258 

25,892 

6,7.17 

16,401 

37,602 

39,713 

7,602 

14,180 

I. 5,463 
87,148 

14.. 50tf 
19,937 
21,896 

3,2a9 

II, 867 
33,060 

• 13,229 

10,0.53 
46,387 

6,01I,097» 
i_1 


* But 3 of tho banks included in the above list having ceased to issue their ovn notes, the fixed Issue 
amounted In November 1846 to 4,990,444/. (See Banker’s Almanac for 1847, p. 27 ) 
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IV.- Banks (Scotch). 

The act of 1708, preventing more than 6 iiKlividuals from entering into a partnership 
for carrying on the business of banking, did not extend to Scotland. In consequence of 
this exemption, several banking companies, with numerous bodies of partners, have 
always existed in that part of the empire. 

Bank of Scotland. —This institution was projected by Mr. John Holland, merchant, 
of London, and was established by act of the Scotch parliament (Will. 3. Pari. 1. § 5.) 
in 1695, by the name of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland. Its ori¬ 
ginal capital was 1,200,000/. Scotch, or 100,00>)/. sterling, distributed in shares of 1000/. 
I^otch, or 83/. 6s. Sd. sterling, each. The act exempted the capital of the hank from all 
public burdens, and gave it the exclusive privilege of banking in Scotland for 21 years. 
The objects for which the bank was instituted, and its mode of management, were in¬ 
tended to be, and have been, in most respects, similar to those of the Bank of England. 
The responsibility of the shareholders is limited to the amount of their shares. 

The capital of the bank was increased to 200,000/. in 1744, and was enlarged by 
subsequent acts of parliament, the last of which (44 Geo. 3. c. 2.3.) was passed in 1804, 
to 1,500,000/., its present amount. Of this .sum, 1,000,000/. has been paid up. The 
last-mentioned act directed that all sums relating to the affairs of the bank should hence- 
foith he rated in sterling money ; that the former mode of dividing bank stock by shares 
should be discontinued; and that, for the future, it should be transferred in any sums 
or parcels. On the union of the two kingdoms in 1707, the Bank of Scotland under¬ 
took the recoinage, effected the exchange of the currency in Scotland: it was also 
the organ of government in the issue of the new silver coinage in 1817. 

The Bank of Scotland is the only Scotch bank constituted by act of parliament. It 
began to establish branches in 1696, and issued notes for 1/. so early as 1704. The Bank 
also began, at a very early period, to receive deposits on interest, and to grant credit on 
cash accounts; a minute of the directors with respect to the mode of keeping the latter 
being dated so far back as 1729. It is. therefore, entitled to the credit of having intro¬ 
duced and set on foot the distinctive principles of the Scotch banking system, which, 
whatever may be its defects, is probably superior to every other system hitherto esta¬ 
blished. Generally speaking, the Bank of Scotland has always been cojtducted on .sound 
and liberal principles; nor can there l>e a doubt that it has been productive, both directly 
and as an example to other banking establishments, of much public utility and ad¬ 
vantage. 

It may be worth mentioning, that the act of Will. 3., establishing the Bank of Scot¬ 
land, declared that all foreigners who became partners in the Bank should, by doing so, 
become, to all intents and purposes, naturalised Scotchmen. After being for a long time 
forgotten, this clause was taken advantage of in 1818, when several aliens acquired pro¬ 
perty in the bank in order to secure the benefit of naturalisation. But after being 
suspended, the privilege was finally cancelled in 1822. 

We subjoin an official ubstnict of the constitution and objects of the Bank of Scotland, 
printed for the use of the proprietors;—the terms and mode of transacting business 
are, of course, sometimes altered, according to circumstances. 

f. The Bank of Scotland is a public national establishment; erected and regulated by the legislature 
alone: and expressly as a public bank in this kingdom; far tho benefit of the nation, and for the 
advancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ; and for other objects of public policy. — 

( Will. Pari. 1. 5 5. ; 14 Geo. 3. c. 32 ; 24 Geo. 3. c.8. ; 32. Geo. 3. c. 26. ; 34 Geo. 3. c. lU.; 44 Geo. 3. 
c. 23.) 

II. The statutory capital is at present 1,500,000/. sterling. It is raised by voluntary subscription ; and 
has been subscribed fur. 1,000,000/. has been callcnl for, and paid in— (44 Geo. 3. e. 23.) 

III. Subscribers, if not under obligation to the Bank, may, at pleasure, transfer their right. If under 
obligation to the Bank, the obligation must be previously liquidated ; or the proceeds of the sale, at a 

E rice to the satisfaction of the directors, must be applied towards such liquidation. Transfers are made 
y a short assignment and acceptance theieof, both in a register appointed for that purpose. The ex¬ 
pense, beside the government stamp, is lis. — (Will. Pari. 1. $ 5.) 

IV. Bank of Scotland stock may be acquired, in any portions by any person, communi^, or other 
lawful party whatsoever ; without selection, exclusion, or limitutlou of numbers. — ( Will. Purl. 1. § 6. 
44 Geo. 3 c. 28.) 

V. Bank of Scotland stock may be conveyed by will, and, if specially mentioned, without expense 
af confirmation. It cannot be arrested ; the holders right may be adjudged. Dividends may be arrested. 
— (Wm.V&r\.\.ib.) 

VI. The Bank of Scotland is a public corporation by act of parliament. The Bank’s transactions are 
distinct fVom those of the stockholders ; and theirs from those of the Bank.-.-(Will. Pari. 1.^6.) 

VII. The establishment is expressly debarred from any other business tiian that of banking.— 
(IP///. Pari. 1. 5 6.) 

VIII. The management is vested, by statute, In a governor, deputy governor, twelve ordinary, and 
twelve extraordinary directors. They gre chosen annually, on the last Tuesday of March, Iw the stock¬ 
holders having 2*50/. of stock or upwards. Those above 250/. have a vote fur every 250/., to 5,000/., or 20 
votes. No person can have more than 20 votes. The governor must hold, at least, 2,000/. of stock ; the 
deputy governor 1,500/.; and each director 750/. They swear to be equal to all iiersons ; and cannot hold 

»i¥ Inferior office In the Bank_ (WiU. Pari, I. § 5,; 14 Geo. 3. c. 32.; 44 Geo. 3. c. 23.) 

. IX. The executive part is conducted by a treasurer, secretary, and other public officers, all sworn. 
Those having the official charge of cash find due security. — ( Will. Pari. 1. § 6.) 

X. The Board of directors sits for the general administration of the Bunk, at the Bank's Public Head 
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Office In Edinburgh. The local business of that district is also conducted at that office. For the local 
business in the other parts of the hingdoni, tlie Bank has Its regular public offices in the principal towns. 
At each of these offices there is the bank agent or cashier, who gives due security, and conducts tho 
Bank’s business for that district in tho manner after mentioned. Tliere is also the bank's accountant 
for that office : who Is appointed by the directors_ {Will. Pari. I. § A.) 

XI. The Bank takes in money, at all its public offices, on d^osit receipts or promissory notes, or on 
current deposit accounL* At the head office, draughts on London, or on any of the agencies, are 
given; at each agency, draughts on London, or on the Head Office, are given. All those documents 
lire on the Bank's check (and sealed with the Bank's seal t). They bear, in words, to be “ For tho 
B.'ink of Scotland ; ” or, “ For tho Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland.” These document* 
are signed, if at Edinburgh, by the treasurer, and countersigned bv the principal accountant: if at an 
agency, they must be signed by the Bank's agent as agent, and countersigned by the Hank's ac^ 
countant for that agency; otherwise they infer no obligation on the Bank.— {Jtesolutiaa of Court, 

Fob. 1793.) 

XII. Bills cn London, Edinburgh, nr any town whero the Bank has its official correspondents, are dfs* 
counted and purchased nt all tiin Bank’s public offices. The Bank's agents Judge, in ordinary cases, of 
tho liills presented ; so that parties meet with no delay. The Bank does not sell, at any of its offices,, tho 
bills wliich It has discounted and purchased. Its agents cannot indorse its bills, unless officially to tho 
trcastirer. — of Court, 23d Feb. 17S9.) 

XIII. Government stock end other public funds, transferable in London, may be purchased or sold, 
and dividends thereon may be received through the Bank. 

XIV. The bank gives credit on cash aceounts at any of Its offices, on bond, with security. The secu¬ 
rity may he personal co-ubligants, conjunctly and severally ; or Bank of Scotland stock ; or both : or 
such otncT security as may bo spociallv agrc(‘d on. Applicutioas for cash accounts are given in to tho 
office whore tin? cash .iceoiint is wanted, and must specify the credit desired, and the security proposed ; 
and the Individual partners, where copartneries are proposed. Gash accounts are granted by the directors 
only ; and are not recalled unless hy their special authority. It is understood that these credits are not 
used as dead loans, to produce interest only. In the fair course of business, the advantage of the Bank 
is consulted by an active circuLition of its notes, and (»y freouent repayments to it in a way least affecting 
that circulation. — {itesolution of Court, 6ih Nov, 1729, and 23d Feb. 1789.) ‘ 

XV. The Bank's dividend of profits has been for some considerable Mriod C per cent, per annum, 
on its paid-up capita! of 1,000,000/. sterling. The dividends arc paid regularly twice a year, without ex¬ 
pense. They may be drawn either at the Bank's Hoad Office, or at any or its other offices, as most 
agreeable to the stockliolder. 

Most of the other Scotch banks are conducted on the same principles and in the same 
way ns the Bunk of Scotland, so that the details as to its management will nearly apply 
to them all. 

ft The Royal Bank of Scotland was established in 1727. Its original capital of 151,000/. 
has been increased to 2,000,000/. 

Tho British Linen Company wa.s incorporated in 1746, for the purpose, as its name 
implies, of undertaking tho manufacture of linen. But the views in which it originated 
w'ore speedily .abandoned ; and it became a banking company only. Its capital amounts 
to 500,000/. 

None of the other banking companies established in Scotland are chartered associ¬ 
ations, witli limited responsibility; the partners being jointly and individually liable, to 
the wliole extent of their fortunes, for the debts of the firms. Some of them, such as tho 
National Bank, the Commercial Banking Company, the Dundee Commercial Bank, the 
Perth Banking Company, &c.„ have very numerous bodies of partners. Tlieir affairs are 
uniformly conducted by a Board of Directoi's, annually chosen by the shareholders. 

The Bank of Scotland began, ns already stated, to issue 1/. notes so early as 1704; 
.and tlieir issue h.as since been continued without interruption. “ In Scotknd," to use 
the statement given in the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons of 1826 
on the Promissory Notes of Scotland and Ireland, ” the issue of promissory notes 
payable to the bearer on demand, for a sum of not less than 20#., has been at all times 
permitted hy law; nor Inas .any act been passed limiting the period for which such issue 
shall continue legal in that country. In England, the issue of promissory notes for a 
less sum than 5L was prohibited by law from the year 1777 to the epoch of the Bank 
Restriction in 1797. It has been permitted since 1797; and the permission will cooso, 
as the law nt present stands, in April, 1829.” 

There have been comparatively few bankruptcies among the Scotch banks. In 1793 
and 1825, when so many of the English provincial banks were sw'ept off, tliere was not 
a single establishment in Scotland that gave way. This superior stability seems to be 
uscribable partly to the formation of so many banks with numerous bodies of partners, 
which tends to prevent any company with only a few partners, unless they are.known 
to pos.ses8 considerable fortunes, from getting,paper into circulation; partly to the less 
risk attending the business of banking in Scotland; and partly to the factlUy ^ordyd 
by the law of Scotland of attaching a debtors property, whether it consist of land or 
movcaliles, and making it available to tho payment of his debts. 

In the Report already quoted, the last-mentioned topic is touched upon as follows: 
—« The general provisions of the law of Scotland bearing upon this subject are cal¬ 
culated to promote the solidity of banking establishincnts, by affording to the creditor 
great facilities of ascertaining the pecuniary circumstances nf individual partners^ nnd 


• The Bank bat always allowed 'interest on deposit*. The rfte allowed varies, of course, wlthiUe 
variations In tho nuirket rate. During the greater part of the l»b> war it wm «s high as 4 per cent,: W 
at present (January 1817) It is only 3 per cent. * 

t The seal 1* now dispci>scU..\\iti), except on the; Bank's noiei, 
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bv ma]c)hg the private fortunes of tho^ partners available for the discharge of the 
obligations of the bank with which they are connected. There is no limitation upon 
the nuihber of partners of which a banking company in Scotland may consist; and, ex> 
ceptiug in the case of the Bank of Scotland and the two chartered banks, which have 
very considerable capitals, the partners of all banking compahics are bound jointly and 
severally, so that each partner is liable, to the whole extent 6f his fortune, for the whole 
debts of the company. A creditor in Scotland is empowered to attach the real and 
heritable, as well as the personal estate of his debtor, for payment of personal debts, 
among which may be classed debts due by bills and promissory notes; and recourse may 
be had, for the purpose of procuring payment, to each description of property at the 
same time. Execution is not confined to the real property of a debtor merely during 
his life, but proceeds with equal effect upon that property after his decease. 

“ The law relating to the establishment of records gives ready means of procuring 
information with respect to the real and heritable estate of which any person in Scotland 
may be possessed. No purchase of an estate in that country is secure until the seisine 
(that is, the instrument certifying that actual delivery has been given) is put on record, 
nor is any mortgage effectual until the deed is in like manner recorded. 

In the case of conflicting pecuniary claims upon real property, the preference is not 
regulated by the date of the transaction, but hy the date of its records These records are 
accessible to all persons; and thus the public can with ease ascertain the effective means 
which a banking company possesses of discharging its obligations; and the partners in 
that company are enabled to determine, with tolerable accuracy, the degree of risk and 
responsibility to which the private property of each is exposed.” 

Deposits. — As was previously observed, all the Scotch banks receive deposits of so 
low a value as 10/., and sometimes lower, and allow interest upon them. 

“ The interest,” says the committee, ** allowed by the Bank upon deposits varies, from 
time to time, according to the current rate of interest which money generally bears. 
At present (1826) the interest allowed upon deposits is 4 per cent.” (At this moment 
(1846) the interest allowed on deposits is 3 per cent.) ** It has been calculated th^ 
the aggregate amount of tlie sums deposited with the Scotch banks amounts to about 
20,(X)0,000/. or 21,0(X),0(X)/.” (It is believed to he now (1846) little, if anything, 
under 28,000,000 or 30,000,000/.) “ The precise accuracy of such an estimate cannot 

of course be relied on. The witness by whom it %vas made thought tliat the amount 
of deposits could not be less than 16,000,000/., nor exceed 25,000,000/., and took an 
intermediate sum as the probable amount. Another witness, connected for many years 
with different banks in Scotland, and who has had experience of their concerns at 
Stirling, Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, .stated that more tlian one half of 
the deposits in the banks witli which ho had been connected were in sums from ten pounds 
to two hundred pounds. Being asked what class of the community it is that makes 
the small deposits, he gave the following answer; from which it appears that the mode 
of conducting this branch of the banking business in Scotland has long given to that 
country many of the benefits derivable from the establishment of savings banks. 

** Question. What class of the community is it that makes the smallest deposits ? — 
Answer. They are generally the labouring classes in towns like Glasgow : in country 
places like Perth end Aberdeen, it is from servants and fishermen, and that class of the 
community, who save small sums from their earnings till they come to be a bank 
deplosit. There is now a facility for their placing money in the Provident Banks, 
which receive money till the deposit amounts to 10/. When it comes to 10/. it is 
equal to the minimum of a bank deposit The system of banking in Scotland is an 
extension of the Provident Bank system. Half-yearly or yearly those depositors come 
to the bank, and add the savings of their labour, with the interest that has accrued upon 
the deposits from the previous half-year or year, to the princiiial; and in this way it 
goes on, without being at all reduced, accumulating (at compound interest) till tlie 
depositor is able either to buy or build a house, when it comes to be 1(X)/., or 200/*, or 
300/., or till he is able to commence business as a master in the line in which he has 
hitherto been a servant. A great part of the depositors of the bank are of that descrip¬ 
tion, and a great part of the most thriving of our formers and manufacturers have 
arisen from such beginnings.*’ 

Cafh Accounts or Credits, — Tlie loans or advances made the Scotch banks are 
citlief Iri the shape of discounts, or upon cash credits, ori as they are more commonly 
texmedy cash accounts. . , , 

This species of account does not differ in principle from an over-drawing dccobiil at 
a private banker’s in England. A cash credit is a Oredit.given to an indivii^uat a 
banking company for a limited sum, seldom under 100/. or 200/., upon his owii wttifty, 
Wid that of two ipr three individuals approved by the who liecoine sUreU^^f its 
pa)’ment. The individual who has obtained such a cr^t ia^enabled to draw whole 
sura, or any part of it,owhen he pteoaes, replacing it, ot portions of it; accOtdl^ as he 
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. finds it convenient) inteirest belil^ Gorged upon such part only as he di^aws Ottt, If 
a man borrows 5,0002. from a private hand, besides that It is not always to be found 
#heu required, he pays interest for it whether he be using it or not. His bank credit 
costs him nothing, except during the moment it is of service to him, and this circuni* 
stance, is of equal advantage as if he had borrowed money at a much lower rale of 
-intereii.**— JSiua^ on the Balance of IVade.y This, then, is plainly one of the 
most commodious forms in which advances can be made. Cash credits are pot, how- 
evejt, iditepded to be a,dead loanj the main object of the banks in granting, them is to 
get their notes circulated, and they do not grant them except to persons in busihess, or 
to those who are frequently drawing out and paying in money. 

The system of cash credits has been very well described in the Report of the liOrds* 
Committee of 1826 on Scotch and Irish Banking. There is also,” say their lord¬ 
ships, ope part of their system, which is stated by all the witnesses (and, in the 
opinioh of the committee, very justly stated) to have had the best eifects upon the 
people of Scotland^ and particularly upon the middling and poorer classes of society, in 
producing and encouraging habits of frugality and industry. The practice referred to 
is that of cash credits. Any person who applies to a ban1i>‘for a cash credit is called 
Upon to produce two or more competent sureties, who are jointly bound; and, after a 
full inquiry into the character of the applicant, the nature of his.business, and the suf¬ 
ficiency of his securities, he is allowed to open a credit, and to draw upon the bank for 
the whole of its amount, or for such part as his daily transactions may require. To 
the credit of the account he pays in such sums as he may not have occasion to use, and 
interest is charged or credited upon the daily balance, as the case may be. From the 
facility which these cash credits give to all the small transactions of the country, and 
from the opportunities which they afford to persons who begin busir^ess with little or 
no capital but their character, to employ profitably the minutest products of their 
industry, it cannot be doubted that the most important advantages arc derived to the 
whole community. The advantage to the banks who give these cash credits arises from 
the call which they continually produce for the issue of their paper, and from the 
' opportuftity which they afford for the profitable employment of part of their deposits. 
The banks are indeed so^ sensible that, in order to make this part of their business 
advantageous and secure, it is necessary that their cash credits should (as they express 
it) be frequently operated tipon, that they refuse to continue them unless this implied 
condition be fulfilled. The total amount of their cash credits is stated by one. witness 
to be 5,000,0002., of which the average amount advanced by the banks may be one 
third.” 

The expense of a bond for a cash credit of 500/. is 4/. stamp duty, and a charge of 
from 5s. to IO 5 . Gd. per cent, for filling it up. 

Law in regard to Banking in Scotland. We subjoin a full abstract of the act 8 &; 9 
Viet. e. 38., regulating the issue of bank notes in Scotland. 

Abstract of the Act, 8 & 9 VicT. c. 38., to aStliEtATa the Issue of Bank Notes in Scotland. 

Bankers claiming to issue Bank Notes to give N^kt^ to Cononissioners of Stamps and Taxes, — 
Whereas by the act 7 & 8 Vlct. c. 32. s. 10., intituled “ Jw Act to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes, and 
for giving to the Governor and Company of the Bank of England certain Privileges for a limited Period,’’ it 
was enacted, that from and after the passing of that act no person, otlier than a banker who on the 6th 
day of May, 1844, was lawfully issuing his own bank notes, should make or issue bank notes in any pait 
of the U. K. t and whereas it is expedient to regulate the issue of bank notes by such bankers as lire now 
by law authorized to issue the same In Scotland: he it therefore enacted, that every banker claiming to bo 
entitled to Issue bank notes in Scotland shall, within 1 month next after the passing of thi8..act, give 
notice In writing to the commissioners of stamps and taxes, at their head office in London, of such claim, 
and of the place and name and firm at and under which such h.inker has issued such notes In Scot¬ 
land during the year next preceding the Ist davof May. 1845,and thereupon the said conunissloners siiall 
ascertain If such banker was on the 6th day of May, 1844, and from thence up to the Ist day of May, 1845, 
carrying on the business of a banker and lawfully issuing his own bank notes In Scotland, and if it shall 
so appear, then the said commissioners shall proceed to ascertain the average amount of the bank notes of 
such banker which were in clrcnlatlon during the said period of 1 year preceding tlie Ist day of May, 
1845, according to the returns made by such banker in pursuance of the act 4 & 5 Vlct. c. 80,, intituled 
“ An act to make further Provision relative to the Returns to bo made by Banks of the Amount of 
their Notes In circulation;'’ and the said commissioners, or any 2 of them, shall certify under their 
hands to such banker the average amount when so ascertained as aforesaid, omitting the fractions of a 
pound, if any; and it shall be laWfbl for every such banker to continue to issue his own bank notes 
' after the Gtli day of December, 1845, to the extent of the amount so certified, and of the amount of gold 
and silver coin held by such banker at the head office or principal place of issue of such banker, in the 
proportion and manner hereln-after mentioned, but not to any further extent; and from and after the 6th 
day of December, 1845.' It 4haU not be lawful for asy banker to make or issue bank notes in Scotland, save 
and except only such bankers as shall have obtained such certificate from the commissioners of stamps 
and tailbt.—ft L 

PrMfr/on for united Banks _If it shill be made to appear to the commissioners of stamps and taxes 

that any 2 or more banks have by written, contract or agreement (which contract or agreement sfiali be, 
produced to the said commissioners) become united Within the year next preceding such 1st day of May, 
1845, it shill be lawful for the said commissioners to ascertain the average amount of the notes Of each 
gtwh bank in the manner hereijvbefore directed; and to certify a sum equal to the average amount of 
the notes Of the 3 or more banks so united, as the amount which the united bank shall tbemfter bo 
aUthbfisedtoIsSne, subject to the regulations 6f this oct.-Jf 2. * 

of C&t^ate to be psOtimed in the Qastette. —The commissioners ofstahips and taxes ihaB, 

, at tb 0 )dme or certifying to any banker such particulars as they are hereiu>before required to certify, also 
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publish a duplicate of their certlllcate thereof In the next’euccecdintt Londott Ga*ette In which the Mme 
may be conveniently Ingerted ; and the Gazette in which such publication shall bo made shall be con¬ 
clusive evidence in all courts whatsoever of the amount of bank notes which the banker named In such 
certiecato or duplicate is by law authorized to issue and to have in circulation as aforesaid; excluWve of 
an amount equal to the monthly average amount of the gold and silver coin held by such banker as 
herein provided. —§ 3. , . „ . .t. • j 

If Banks become united, Commitsinnert to certify the Amount qf Notes tohich each Bank was authopxed 
to ist . — In case It shall be made to appear to the commissioners of stamps and taxes, at any time here¬ 
after, that any 2 or more banks have by written contract or agreement (which contract or agreement 
shall be produced to the said commissioners) become united subsequently to the passing of this act, it 
shall be lawful to the said commissioners, upon the application of such united bank, to certify in manner 
berein-beforo mentioned the aggregate of the amount of bank notes which such separate banks were pre¬ 
viously autliorlzed to issue under the separate certificates previously delivered to tliem, and so from time 
to time ; and every such certificate shall bo .published in manner hercin-before directed, and from and 
after such publication the amount therein stated shall bo and be deemed to bo the limit of tho amount of 
bank notes which such united bank may have In circulation, exclusive of an amount equal to the' monthly 
average amount of the gold and silver coin held by such bank, as herein provided.—5 4. 

Issue of Notes for fractioruil Paris of a Pound prohibited. — All bank notes to be Issued or rc-lssued In 
Scotland shall be expressed to be for payment of a sum in pounds sterling, without any A'actional parts 
of a pound ; and if any banker in Scotland shall, from and after the 6tli day of December, 1845, make, 
sign, issue, or ro-tssiie any bank note for the fractional part of a pound sterling, or for any sum together 
with the fractional part oi a pound sterling, every buch banker so making, signing, issuing, or re>ibsuing 
an^ such note as aforesaid shall each note so made, signed, issued, or re-issued forfeit or pay the sum 

Liinilatfon qf Bank Notes in ^culation.—Trom and after tho 6th day of December, 1845, it shall not 
bo lawful for any banker in Scotland to have in circulation, upon the average of a period of 4 weeks, to 
he ascertained as lierelu-aftcr mentioned, a greater amount of notes than .an amount composed of the 
sum certified by tho commissioners of stamps and taxes as aforesaid and the monthly average amount.'Of 
gold and silver coin held by siicli banker at the head office or principal place of Issue of such bardsef 
during the same period of 4 weeks, to be ascertained In manner hereln-atter mentioned.—§ 6. ' 

Issuing Hanks to render Accounts U'cckly —Krery banker who after tho 6th day of December, I84JJ|f 
shall issue hank notes in Scotland shall, on some one day in every week after the. 13th day of Dccetnbof, 
1845, (sucli day to be fixed by the commisbionersof stamps and taxes), transmit to the said commissions 
a just anH true account of the amount of bank notes of such banker in circulation at the close of tire 
business on the next preceding Saturday, distinguishing tho notes of hi. and upwards, and the notes 
below 51., and also an account of the total amount of gold and silver coin, held by such banker at the 
head office or principal place of issue in Scotland of such banker at the close of business on cacli day of 
the week ending on the same Saturday, and also an account of tlie total amount of gold and silver coin 
in Scotland held by such banker at the close of business on that dav ; and on completing tho first period 
of 4 weeks, and so on completing each successive period of 4 wocks, every sue)) haifker shall annex to 
such account the average amount of bank notes of such banker In circulation during tho said 4 weeks. 
dlstiug«ilbliing tho bank notes off)/, and upwards and the notes below 6f.,nnd the average amoftnlof gohi 
and silver coin rospectively held by such banker at tho head office or principal place of issue in Scotland 
of such banker during the said 4 weeks, and also the amount of bank notes which such b.inkcr is, by tbe 
certificate pubhshc<l as aforesaid in the London Gazette, authorized to issue under the provisions of this 
act; and every sucli account shall specify the head office or principal places of issue in Scotland of such 
banker, and shall bo verified by the signature of such banker or his chief cashier, or in rase of a company 
or partnership by the signature of the chief cashier or other oflicer duly authorized by the directors of 
such company or partnership, and shall be made in the form to this act .annexed marked (A); and if 
nny such bunker snail neglect or refuse to render any such account in the form and at the time required 
by this act, or shall at any time render a false account, such banker shall forfeit the sum of lOOf. for every 
such offence. —§ 7. 

ff'hat shall be deemed to be Bank Notes in circulation. — All hank notes shall bo deemed to be In cir¬ 
culation from tho time the same shall have been issued by any banker, or any servant or agent of 
sucli banker, until the same shall have been actually returned to such banker, or some servant or agent 
of such banker—§ 8. 

Commissioners q}' Stamps and Taxes to make a monthly Return. — From the returns so m.ide by each 
nankor to the commissioners of stamps and taxesthe said commissioners shall, at the end of the first 
period of 4 weeks after said Gth day of Decembo^84.5, and so at the end of each sncccssivc period of 4 
weeks, make out n general return in tho form Mthis act annexed marked (B) of the monthly average 
amount ol bank notes in circulation of each banker In Scotland during the last preceding 4 weeks, and of 
tlu! average amount of all the gold and silver coin held by sUch banker, and certifying under the hand of 
any officer of the said commissioners duly authorized for that purpose, In the case of each such banker, 
wliether such banker has leld the amount of coin required by law during the period to which tho said 
return shall apply, and shall publish the saino in tho next succeeding Londoa Gazette in wliich tho 
same can be conveniently Inserted.— § 9. 

Mode of ascertaining the average Bank Notes qfeach Banker in circulation and Gold Coin, during the 
first Four IVeeks rfter .31ji/D ecember, 1845. — For the purpose of ascertaining tlie monthly average 
amount of bank notes of each banker in circulation, the aggregate of the amount of bank notes of encli 
such liankcr in circulation at the close of the business on Saturday of each week during the first complete 
poiiud of 4 weeks next after the 6th day of December, 184.'>, shall be divided by the number of weeks, and 
the average so ascertained shall be deemed to be the average of bank notes of each such bank in circuL-i- 
tion during such period of 4 weeks, and so in each surcossivo period of 4 weeks; and the monthly average 
ntnount of gold and silver coin respectively held as aforesahi by such banker shall be ascertained in like 
jnnnner from the amount of gold and silver coin held by such banker at tho head office or principal place 
of i!>8ue in Scotland of such banker at the close of-business on Saturday in each week during tne same 
period; and tho monthly average amount of bank notes of each such banker in circulation during any 
such period of 4 weeks is not to exceed a sum made up by adding the amount certified by tho commis¬ 
sioners of stamps and taxes as aforesaid and the monthly average amount of gold and silver coin held by 
such banker as aforesaid during tho same period_ 510 . 

In taking the Account qf Coin held by Bankers, Silver Coin not to exceed the Proportion qf One-fourth of 
Gold. — In taking account of the coin held by any such banker as aforesaid, with respect to which bank 
notes to a furtber.extcnt than the sum certified as aforesaid by the commissioners of stamps and taxes may. 
under the provisions of this act, bo made and Issued, no amount of silver coin exceeding |-4th part of the 
gold coin held by such banker as aforesaid shaft bo taken Into account, nor shall any banker be authorized 
to make and issue bank notes in Scotland on ony amount of silver coin held by such banker ekeecding 
tho proportion of l-4th part oflhe gold coin held by such banker as aforesaid. — 8 11, 

Cojnmissioners of Stomps and Taxes empowered to cause the Books qf Bankers to be inspected,. —Whereas 
in order to ensure the rendering of true and faithful accounts of the amount of bank liotes In circulation, 
and tho amount of gold and silver coin held by each banker, as directed by Utis act, it Is necessary,Chat 
the cominlstlonoTS of stamps and taxes should be empowered to cause the books of bankers issuing sfich 
uotcB, and the gold and silver coin held by such hankers as aforesaid, to be htspected as hcrein-ofter 
meutioned; uo it therefore enacted, that all and every the book and books of any banker who shall isstte 
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■bank not©* under the provlslonB of thU act, in which «hall be kept, contained, or entered any account, 
minute,'nr memorandum of or relating to the bank notes issued or to bo issued bv such bmikcr, or of or 
relRting to tlie amount of such notes iu circulation from time to time, or of or relating to the gold ami 
silver com held by such banker from time to time, or any account, minute, or memorandum the siglit or 
inspection whereof may tend to secure the rendering of true accounts of the average amount of such notes 
in circulation and gold and silver coin held as directed by this act, or to test the truth of any such account, 
shall be omn for the inspection and examination at all seasonable times of any oiheer of stamp duties 
authorized in that behalf by writing signed by the commissioners of stamps and taxes, or any 2 of them ; 
and every such officer shall be at liberty to take copies of or extracts from any such book or account as 
aforesaid, and to inspect and ascertain the amount of any gold or silver coin heid by such banker ; and if 
any banker or other person keeping any such book, or having the custody or possession thereof or power 
to produce thS same, shall, upon demand made by any such officer showing (if required) his authority in 
that behalf, refuse to produce any such book to such officer for bis inspection and examination, or to 
permit liim to inspect and examine tlie same, or to take copies thereof or extracts therefrom, or of or 
from any such account, minute, or memorandum as aforesaid, kept, contained, or entered tlierein, or if 
any banker or other person having tlie custody or possession of any coin belonging to such banker shall 
refuse to permit or prevent the inspection of such gold and silver coin as aforesaid, every such banker or 
other persou so offending shall for every such offence forfeit the sum of 100/.: provided always, tliat the 
said commissioners shall not exercise the powers aforesaid without the consent of tlie Lords of tho 

to retwn their Names once a Year to the Stamp Ojfflce.'— Every lianker in Scotland who 
l»Cii^lPWing on or shall hereafter curry on business as sucli, oth^ tlian the Jlank of Scotland, tlie 
liDw^ DadH of Scotland, and tho British Linen Company, shall, o^fte Ist of January in each year, or 
witnmdS days thereafter, make a return to the commisbloners of stamps and taxes, at their head office in 
London, of his namp, residence, and occupation, or, in the case of a company or partnership, of the name, 
residence, and occupation of every person composing or being a member of such company or partncrsiiip, 
and also the name of the firm under which such banker, company, or partnership carry on the business 
of banking, and of every place where such business Is carried on ; and if any such banker, company, or 
partnership shall omit or refuse to make such return within 15 days after the said 1st of Jaiiuar}’, or shall 
wilfully make other than a true return of the persons as herein required, every banker, company, or 
partnership so offending sliall forfeit or pay the sum of 50/.; and the said com.inissioners of stamps and 
t.ixes shall on or before tlie 1st of March m every year publish in some newspaper circulating witlini cacli 
town or county respectively in which the head office or principal place of issue of any sucli banker bo 
situated a copy of tlie return so made by every banker, company, or partncrsiiip carrying on tho business 
of hankers witliln such town or county respectively, as the case may be_§ 13. 

renuUy on Banks issuit^ t'n excess. — If tho monthly average circulation of bank notes of any banker, 
taken in the manner herein directed, shall at any time exceed tho amount which such banker is authoi ized 
to issue and to have in circulation under the provisions of this act, such banker shall in every sucli caso 
forfeit a sum equal to the amount by wliich the average montlily circulation, taken as aforesaid, shall 
have exceedt'd tlie amount which such banker was authorized to issue and to have in circulation us 
aforesaid.—§ H. 

Bank qf England Notes not a legal Tender in Scotland. —Whereas by an act passed in the 3 h 4 Will. 4. 
intituled “ An Act for giving to the Corporation of the Governor and Company of the Bank of Kngl.ind 
certain Privileges for a limited Period, under certain Conditions,” It was enacted, that from and after the 
Ist of August, 1834, unless and until parliament should otherwise direct, a tender of a note or notes of the 
governor and company of the Bank of England, expressed to be payable to bearer on demand, slioiild bo 
a legal tender to the amount expressed in such note or notes, ana should bo taken to bo valid us a tender 
to sucli amount for all sums above 6/. on all occasions on which any tender of money may be legally made, 
so long as the Bank of England should continue to pay on demand their said notes in legal com ; provided 
alw.iys, that no such not<5 or notes should bo deemed a legal tender of p<ayinent by llu* governor and 
company of the Bank of England, or any brnncit bank of the said governor and company : (ind whe^reas 
doubts have arisen as to the extent of the said enactment; for removal whereof be it enacted and declared, 
that nothing in tho said last^recitod act contained shall extend or be construed to extend to make the tender 
of a note or notes of the governor .and company of the Bank of England a legal tciulcr in Scotland : provided 
always, that nothing in this act contained shall be construed to prohibit the circulation in Scotland of tho 
notes of the governor and company of the Bank of England, as heretofore. —§ 15. 

Notes for less than ’iOj. 7iut negotiable in Scotland. — All promissory or other notes, bills of exchange, 
or drafts, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or transferable, for tho payment of any sum or 
sums of money, or any orders, notes, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or transferable, for 
the delivery oi any goods, specifying their value in money less than the sum of 204'. in tlie whole, liere- 
tofurc made or issued, or which shall hereafler be made or issued in Scotland, shall, from .and after tho 
1st day of January, 184(1, be and the same are hereby declared to be absolutely void and of no effect, 
any law, statute, usage, or custom to the contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding; and if any 
person or persons shall, after the 1st day of Jtinuary, 1846, by any art, device, er means whatsover, 
publish or utter in Scotland any such notes, blllB, drafts, or engagements as aforesaid for a less sum than 
20s., or on which loss than tlic sum of 20s. siiall be duo, and which shall be in anywise negotiable or 
transferable, or shall negotiate or transfer the same in Scotland, every such person shall forfeit and pay 
fur every such offence any sum not exceeding 20/. nor less than 5/ , at tiio discretion of tlie justice of tho 
peace who shall hear ancf determine such offence. — § 16. 

Notes if 205. or above, and less than 51., to be dratvn in certain Form — All promissory or other 
notes, bills of exchange, or drafts, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or translerablo, for 
tlie payment of 205., or any sum of money above tliat sum and less than 6/., or on which 20*., or above 
tiiat sum and less than 5/.,. shall remain undischarged, and which shall be issued witiiin Scotland at any 
time after tho 1st day of January, 1846, shall specify the names and places of abode of the persons re¬ 
spectively to whom or to whose order the same shall be made payable, and shall bear date beffire or at 
tlie time of drawing or issuing Uicreof, and not on any day subsequent thereto, and siiali be made 
payable within the space of 21 days next after tlie day of tho date thereof, and shall not be transferable 
or negotiable after the time hereby limited for pajunent thereof, and every endorsement to be made 
thereon sliall bo made before the expiration of that time, and to bear date at or not before the time of 
making thereof, and shall specify the name and nlacc of abode of tho person or persons to whom or to 
whose order the money contained in every such note, bill, draft, or undertaking is to be paid; and 
the signing of every suen note, bill, draft, or undertaking, and also of every such endorsement, shall be 
attested by 1 subscribing witness at the least; and which said notes, bills of exchange, or drafts, or 
undertakings in writing, may be made or drawn in words to the purport or effect as set out in the 
schedules to this act annexed marked (C> and (D); and all promissory or other notes, bills of 
exchange, or drafts, or undertakings in writing, being negotiable or trnnslorable, for the payment of 20s., 
or any sum of monei above that sum and less than S/T, or in which 205., or above that sum ami less than 
5/., shall remain undischarged, and which shall tie issued in Scotland at any time after tiie said Ist day of 
January, 1H46, in any other manner than as aforesaid, and also every endorsement on any such note, bill, 
draft or other undertaking to be negotl.ited under this act, other than as aforesaid, sliall and the same 
are hereby declared to bo absolute^ void, any law, statute, usage, or custom to the contrary thereof in 
Sfiywlso notwithstanding; provided always, that nothing in this clause contained shall be construed to 
extend to any such bank notes as shall be lawfully issued by any banker In Scotland authorized by this 
act to continue the issue of bank notes. —3 17. 
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PmaUufot Persons, other than Bankers hereby authorized; issuing Notes payable on DemaM /hr less 

titan M. If any body politic or corporate or any person or persons snail, from and after the said Ist day 

of January, I84S, make, sign, issue, or re-Is^e in Scotlana' any promissory note payable on demand to 
the bearer thereof for any sum of money less than the sum of 6/., except the bank notes of such banker^ 
as are hereby authorized to continue to issue bank notes as aforesaid, then and in either of such cases 
every such body politic or corporate or person or pefsons so making, signing, Issuing, or rc-lssulng any 
sucii promissory note as aforesaid, except as aforesaid, shall for every such note so made, signed, iliued, 
or re-issued forfeit the sum of 20f.—} 18. 

Penalty for Persons, other than Bankers, uttering or negotiating Notes, Bills qf Exchat^, &c. — If any 
body politic or corporate or person or persons sbali, from and after the passing of this act, publish, utter, 
or negotiate In Scotland any promissory or other note (not being the bank note of a banker hereby 
authorized to continue to Issue bank notes), or any bill of exchange, draft, or undertaking in writing, 
being negotiable or transferable, for the payment of 20 j., or above that sum and less than 6/., or on 
which 20s., or above that sum and less than 6/., shall remain undischarged, made, drawn, or endorsed In 
any other manner than as is herein-before directed, every such body politic or corporate or person or 
persons so publishing, uttering, or negotiating any such promissory or other note (not being such bank 
note as aforesaid), bill of exchange, draft, or undertaking In writing as aforesaid, shall forfeit and pay 
the sum of 20/ — 5 19. , . „ ^ ^ 

Not to prohibit Checks on Bankers, — Nothing herein contained shall extend to prohibit any draft or 
order drawn by any person on his banker, or on any person acting as such banker, for th^ paymwt" of 
money held by such banker or person to the use of the person by whom such draft or order dhijl he 

^^^^eqA^^ering Penalties. pecuniary penalties under this act may be sued or prosebut^ Pb'r 
and recovered for the use of ICTif. In the name of H. M.’s advocate general or solicitor general In 
Scotland, or of the solicitor of stamps and taxes In Scotland, or of any person authorized to sue or 
prosecute for the same, by writing under the hands of the commissioners of stamps and taxes, or In the 
name of any officer of stamp duties, by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information in the court of ex¬ 
chequer In Scotland, or, in respect of any penalty not exceeding 20/., by information or complaint before 
one or more Justice or Justices of the peace in Scotland, in such and the same manner as any other 
penalties imposed by any of the laws now In force relatipg to the duties under the management of the 
commissioners of stamps ; and It shall be lawful in all cases for the commissioners of stamps and taxes, 
either before or after any proceedings commenced for recovefv of any such penalty, to mitigate or com¬ 
pound any such penalty, as the said commissioners shall think lit, and to stay any such proceedings 
after the same shall have been commenced, and whether judgment may have been bbtained for such 
penally or not, on payment of part only of any such penalty, with or wltliout costs, or on payment only of 
the costs incurred in such proceedings, or of any part thereof, or on such other terms as such com¬ 
missioners shall Judge reasonable: provided always, that In no such proceeding aforesaid shall any 
essoigii, protection, wager of law, nor more than one imparlance bo allowed; and all pecuniary penalties 
imposed by or incurred under this act, by whom or in whose name soever the same shall be sued or 
prosecuted for or recovered, shall go and be applied to the use of H. M., and shall be deemed to be and 
shall be accounted for as part of H. M.’s revenue arising from stamp duties, .iny thing in any act contained, 
or .any law or usage, to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding: provided always, that It shall be lawful 
for the commissioners of stamps and taxes, at their discretion, to give all or any part of such penalties 
as rewards to any person or persons who shall have detected the offenders, or given information which 
mi^ have led to their prosecution and conviction. — $ 21. 

Interpretation qf Act. — The term “ bank notes” used in this act shall extend and apply to all bills or 
notes for the payment of money to the bearer on demand, other than liUls and notes of the governor and 
company of the Bank of England ; and the term ” banker” shall extend and apply' to all corporations, so- 
cletles, partnerships, and persons, and every individual person carrying on the business of banking, wliether 
by the Issue of bank notes or otherwise; and the word ” person” used in this act stiall include corpo¬ 
rations; and the word ”coin” shall mean tbo coin of this realm; and the singular number in this act 
shall Include the plural, and the plural number the singular, except whore there is any thing in the con. 
text repugnant to sucti construction; and the masculine gender in this act sliall include the feminine, 
except where tliere is any thing In the context repugnant to such construction. —5 22. 
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I hereby eertUy, that each of the bankers named in the 
above in^um, who have issued an amount at notes bevond tltat 
aulhori^ in their certificata [with the exception of A. B, or 
0. D., at eott may b«J have held an anfount of gold and 


fP/«ee] fPe»3. [Afon^A] [Fsarl • 
Twen^'One days after date 1 promise to pay to A. B. of 
^iaet], or his order> thesum of tor value received 

^ Witness, 


silver coin not less than fliat w^klch they are required to hold 
during the jperlod to #hIoh this fsturn refbrs. 

Dated 

Officer of the Stamps. 


And the endorument, Mies moHee. 
tDa.vl iMmth] IVeor] 

Fav the contents to (7. Jff. of [pfocej, or his order. 


tFfocsl . {Dd>v1 
Twenty-one Am after date 


fAfonfA] [Year] 
pay to A. B. ot ipianj, or his 
value reoalved, as advised 
B.D. 


, [JfoiUAl IVearl 

Pay the contents to J. K. of TptoMli or his order. 
Witnea, L. A/. A.B. . 


Of the notes in circulation in Scotland about tiro thirds are under SI. 

Scotch banks draw on London at 20 days' date. This is denominated the par 
of between London and Edinburgh. 

By the act 9 Geo. 4.0.65., to restrain the negotiatioaun England of Scotch or 
Irish promisSttry notes and bills under 51. y it is enacted, th^if any body politic or cor¬ 
porate, or person, shall, after the 5th of April, 1829, publish, utter, negotiate, or trans¬ 
fer, in any part of England, any promissory or other note, draft, engagement, or under¬ 
taking, payable on demand to the bearer, for any sum less than 51., purporting to have 
been made or issued in Scotland or Ireland, every such body politic or corporate, or 
person, shall forfeit for every such offence not more than 201. nor less than 51. 

Nothing contained in this act applies to any draft or order drawn by any person on 
his or her banker, or on any person acting as such banker, for the payment of money 
held by such banker or person for the use of the person by whom such draft or order 
shall be drawn. 


A List of the Joint Stock Banking Companies of Scotland in 184G, specifying the Dates of their esta¬ 
blishment ; the Number of their Partners, the Amount of their paid-up Capital, the Situation oftlieir 
Ilead Offices, and of their Branches, when they have any, with the fixed Issue of those authorised 
to issue Notes. 


When esta¬ 
blished. 

No. of 
Partners. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

Where situate. 

Amount of 
Fixed Issue. 


Aberdeen Dank ' • 


Ayrshire Banking Co. 


Dank of ScoiliUid 


Britlsto Linen Company 


Caledonian Banking Co. • 

.Central Bank of Scotland • 
City of Olaatgw Bank 


81AprU,1834 
3 May, 1830 


63,373 

IJXWAIOO 


Head Office, Aberdeen; Branches, 
Banff, Cullen, Elgin, Kllun, 
Fochabers, Fraserburgh, Huntly, 
Inverury, Keith, Kincralgle, 
Tough, Feti-rhcad, Tarland, 
Banchory, Portsoy, and Turrilf. 

Head Office, Aberdeen ; Branches, 
Wick, Huntly, Ellon, Inverury, 
Peterhead, .Stonehaven, Keitn, 
(iolhple, L.turenreklrk, and Tar¬ 
land. 

Hea<l Office, Ajr; Branches, Ar- 
dro^»an, Catrlne, Cumnock, 
Girvan, Irvine, Kilmarnock, 
Maybole, Mulrklrk, Newmilns, 
Stewarton, .ntd Troon. 

Head Office, Edinburgh; Branches, 
AberUiuti, Airdrie, Ardrossan, 
Ayr, BlalrgowTlo, Callander, 
(Castle Douglas, Cumnock, 
Dumfries, Dundee, Dunfermline, 
Dunse, Falkirk, Fraserlmrgh, 
Glasgow, Greenock, Haddhigton, 
Inverness, Kelso. Kilmarnock, 
Klrkaldv. lUrcudbrlght, Lauder, 
Leitli. Montrose. Paisley, Perth, 
St. Andrews, Stirling, Stone¬ 
haven, and Strathaven. 

Head Office, Edinburgh ; Branches, 
Aberdeen, Annan, Arbroath, 
Balfron, Brechin, Carluke, Castle 
Douglas, Coldstream, Cupar, 
Dumfries, Dunbar, Dundee, 
Dunfermline, Dunse, Elgin, 
Forres, Fort William, Glasgow, 
GoUple, Haddington, Hamilton, 
Hawick, Inverness, Irvine, .Ted- 
burgh, Kelso, Kingussie, Kinioss, 
Kirriemuir, Ijanghoim, J..ellh, 
Melrose, Montrose, Naim, New- 
ton Stewart, Peebles, Penh, 
Paisley, Sanquhar, Selkirk, 
Stranraer, Tain, Wigtown, 
WUhaw. 

Head Office, Inverness ; Branches, 
Dornoch, Dlngwalh Cromarty, 
Forres, Naim, Elgin, Qrantown, 
Uarmouth. 

Heed tfffice, Perth; Branches,] 
Aberfeldy, Auchterarder, Crlei; 
Dunkeld, Newburgh, Pltfochty. 

Head Office, Glasgow; Branches, 
Aberdeen. Ardrishaig, Ayr, Barr¬ 
head, Caltoo, Uala^lels, John* 
stone, ham, Newton Mearns, 
Oban, vStblea, Edinbutgll, 
Trongata, Ruiberglan, Whit- 


70,133 

53,656 

300,485 


42,933 
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Hend Office, E«Iinburgh ; Branchcn, 
Aberdeen, Alloa, Annan, Ar> 
broath, Banff) JlL-itti, 
BlnIruowriL’, Camiibelton, Co* 
liiitburiih, COert'. Crom »rtT. 
Cupar Fife, Dalkeith, Dum¬ 
barton, Dumfrie*, Dunbar, Dim* 
fermllno,^ DunkeJd, Elgin, Eje- - 
iiiuiiih, Falkirk, Forfar, Grange- 
mouth, Glasgow, H.-nnlltim, 

Jfawtek, Inv rnpM, Keho, Kil¬ 
marnock, Kirk.il(ly, Kirkwall, 
Lanark, l.eilli, Leven, Llntitti- 
cow, iMua&ellnirgh, .Newburgh, 
I’crlh, Feterhead, .Stirling, Tain, 
Thurso, Wick, Invcrgoril'in, I’ll- 
lochry, Turrifft Kub-Dr.inchcs, 
Jlunhill, Kincardine, Kilwin¬ 
ning, Afarklnch, and M.itii lihne, 
Hc.td OfTlce, Glasgow ; Branches, 
Kdinlmrgh, Alexandria, Ayr, 
Cupar, Campbelton, Falkirk, 
Greenock, Port Glorgow, Jlolh- 
say, Doness, Ktirling/ St. An¬ 
drews, and Girvan. 

Head Office, Dundee { Branch, 
Forfsr. 

Head Office, Dundee { Branches. 
Aiistrutiier, Inverkelthing, and 
Montro.c. 

Head Offli’c, Edinburgh; Branches, 
Alva, Dalkeith, Dollar, Dumfries, 
Galashiels, Glasgow, Kinross, 
l.cith, Lockerhy, nielruse, Alid- 
caldur. New lialloway, Newtort 
Stewart, I'enlcuick, St. .Andrews, 
Stirling, Striinriier, Tillicoultry, 
NVhIthom, and Wigtown. 

He.id OfBce, Eilmhurgh ; Branches, 
Aberdeen, Airdrie, Anstruihcr, 
Banff', ii.slhgstc, Burnlisl.iml, 
Castle Dongl.is, Dalkci’h, Ding- 
srall, Dunifncs, Dundee, East 
Linton, Falkirk, Tones, Fort 
William, G.Uashlcl», Gl.isgow, 
Gr.anlown, InvcrncM, Inscr.irv, 
Jtday, Jidburgh, Kelso, Kirkaldy, 
Kltkwall, Langholm, l,*>lili, 
Montrotc, Naim, Oban, Perth, 
Porlrec, Stirling, Stornoway, 
Siromness, and Whithorn. 
He-adtHflce, Alicrtlecn; Dr.anchos, 
Auchlnlilnie, Banff', Jlcauly.Duif- 
town, KIgm, Fraserburgli, 
Huntley, Jnverness, Intcmrv, 
Inrcrgordon, Keith, Macduff, 
Peterhead, Portree, Stonehaven, 
T.iin, Turn If; Sub-Branches, 
Alford, Banchory, Aberchlrdor, 
Kllon, Intch, Oldiiieldninn, Old 
I>eer, New Deer, Strlchen, Tar- 
land, Buckie, Portsoy, and 
Ilhynie. 

Head Office, Glasgow. 

Head Office, Perth j* Branches, 
Crieff, Coupax Angus, and Duii- 
keld. 

Head Office, Etilnhiirgh; Branches, 
D.ilkcilh, Glasgow, GreeriiKA, 
J.etth, Port Glasgow, and Uothe- 
aay. 

Head Offices, Edinburgh and Gl.is- 
gow! Branches, Allo.i, Auchter- 
muchtv, Ayr, Barrhead, Bath¬ 
gate, Bcith. Doune, JJunihlnnu, 
Gals’On, (Jirvnn,Greenock, Ininc, 
Inverary, Johnstone, Kincardine, 
Kilmarnock, Kirkaldy, Lervilck., 
l.ochgilphend. Mas bole, Mofjf'at, 
Neilstoii, Paisley, i’ort (ilasgow, 
Slewarton, Stirling, Stranraer, 
Strathaven, TliunihiH, and 
Troon. 

Hoad Office, Glasgow; Brmcheii, 
Airdrie, Allo.t, Arbroath, Miggar, 
Brechin, Cainwalh, Canipsie, 
Coatbridge, D.dry, Dumbarton, 
Durnfrfet, Dundee, Edinburgh, 
Forf’.ir, Gatehnuac, Gri>enock, 
linddingfon, llamifton, Helens¬ 
burgh, KiUytl), Kirkcudhright, 
Kirkintilloch, Lanark, i-args, 
Ia>chgilphei>d. i,oehwinnorfi, 
lAK'kirble, Milli’ort, Mn^at, 
Montrnw;, Muuciburgh, North 
Berwick, P.dsley, I’olloksh.iwi, 
Portobello, Kotluiay, Tobermorv, 
Hclth, Boness, Port GIhskow, 
Orrcnock Bunk, (ircenoek, Avr, 
Anlrosaan, Catrlne, Contwimk, 
Girvan, Irvlnci Kilmarnock, 
Maybole, Mnlrkirk,. Ncwmth.s 
Saltco.stj. Sfewarton, Troon, 
Calton, Ciipar-Fife, Dunreiinline, 
Dunoon, and Eagl^aw. 

_Tot.ll 


I Amount of 
Fl-ted issue. 

371,880 


10I,Q6!S 

33,ir.l 

35,fi3n 

130,057 

2i>7,n:i 


L'>l,.11i> 

38,056 

IS.3,000 

327.223 

337,038 


.0S7.k09_ 
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V. Banks (Irish). 

« In no country, perhaps,” says Sir Henry Parnell, “ has the issuing of paper money 
been carried to such an injurlou.s excess a.s in Ireland. A national bank was cstabli.shod 
in 1783, with similar privileges to those of the Bank of England, iti respect to the 
restriction of more than 6 partners in a bank ; and the injury that Ireland has sustained 
from the repeated failure of banks may be mainly attributed to this d^ective regula¬ 
tion. Had the trade of banking been led as free in Ireland as it is in Scotland, the 
want of paper money that would have arisen with the progress of trade would? in all 
probability, have been supplied by joint-stock companies, supported with large capitals, 
and governed by wise and effectual rules. 

“in 1797, when the Bank of England suspended its payments, the same privilege 
was extended to Ireland; and after this period the issues of the Bank of Ireland were 
rapidly increased. In 1797, the amount of the notes of the Bank of Ireland in circu¬ 
lation was 621,917/. ; in 1810,2,266,471/. and in 1814, 2,986,999/. 

“ Tlics'e increased issues led to corresponding increased issues by the private banks, 
of which the number was 50 in the year 1804. The consequence of this increase of 
paper was a great depreciation of it; the price of bullion and guineas rose to 10 per 
cent, above the mint price, and the exchange with London became as high as 18 per 
cent., the par being 8^. This unfavourable exchange was afterwards corrected, not by 
any reduction in the issues of the Bank of Ireland, but by the depreciation of the Bti- 
tish currency in the year 1810, when the exchange between London and Dublin settled 
agiiin at about par. 

“ The loss that Ireland has sustained by the failure of banks may be described in a 
few words. It appears by the Report of the Committee on Irish Exchanges in 1804, 
that there were at that time in Ireland 50 registered banks. Since that year a great 
many more have been estahlislied; but the whole have Jailed, one after the other, involv- 
ijig the country from time to time in immense distress, with the following exceptions ; 

.— first, a few that withdrew from business ; secondly, four banks in Dublin; thirdly, 
three at Belfast; and, lastly, one at Mallow. These eight banks, with the New Pro¬ 
vincial Bank, and the Bank of Ireland, are the only banks now existing in Ireland. 

“ Tn 1821, in consequence of 11 banks having failed nearly at the same time in the 
preceding year in the south of Ireland, government succeeded in making an arrange¬ 
ment with the Bank of Ireland by which joint-stock companies were allowed to he' 
established at a'distance of 50 miles (Irish) from Dublin, and the Bank was permitted 
to increase its capital 500,000/. The act of 1 & 2 Geo, 4. c. 72. was founded on this 
agreement. 

“ But ministers having omitted to repeal in this act various restrictions on the trade 
of banking that had been imposed by 33 Geo. 2. c. 14., no new company was formed. 
In 1 824 a party of merchants of Belfast, wishing to establish a joint-stock company, 
petitioned parliament for the repeal of this act of Geo. 2., and an act was accordingly 
passed in that session repealing some of the most objectionable restrictions of it (the 
5 Goo. 4. c. 73.), 

“ In consequence of this act the Northern Bank of Belfast was converted into a joint- 
stock company, with a capital of 500,000/., and commenced business on the 1st of 
J.muary, 1825. But the remaining restrictions of 33 Geo. 2., and certain provisions 
contained in the new acts of I & 2 Geo. 3. and 5 Geo. 4., obstructed the progress of 
this company, and they found it necessary to apply to government to remove them ; 
and a bill was accordi:igly introduced which would have repealed all the obnoxious 
clauses of the 33 Geo. 2., had it not been so altered in the committee as to leave several 
of them in force. In 1825 the Provincial Bank of Ireland commenced business, with 
a cai)ital of 2,000,000/. *, and the Bank of Ireland has of late established branches in 
all tlic principal towns in Ireland. 

“ The losses that have been 'sustained In Ireland by abusing the power of issuing 
paper have been so great, that much more is necessary to be done, by way of prottx’ting 
the public from future loss, than the measure proposed last ses.sion (1826) by ministers 
of abolishing small notes, and the measure already adopted of allowing joint-stock com¬ 
panies to be established in'the interior of the country. As the main source of the evil 
consists in the interference of the law in creating a national bank with exclusive privi¬ 
leges, the first step that ought to be taken for introducing a good system into Ireland is 
the getting rid of such a bank, and opening the trade of banking in Dublin. The next 
measure should be tJic requiring of each bunk to give security for the amount of i)apcr 
that is issued; for after the experience of the ignorance with which the Irish banks have 
conducted their business, and the derangenoent of the natural course of the trade by tlie 
long existence of the Bank of Ireland, it would be unwise to caknilnt)^ upon a sound 
systc'in of banking speedily supplanting that which has been established. 

“ Under the circumstances in which Ireland is placed, nothing would so much contri- 
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bute to ber rapid improvement in wealth as the introducing of the Scotch plan of cash 
credits, and of paying interest on deposits. By cash credits the capital which now exists 
would be rendered more efficient, and the paying of interest on small deposits would lead 
to habits of economy, and to the more rapid accumulation of new capital.”-—( Observa¬ 
tions on Paper Money, fire,, by Sir Henry ParnsM, pp. 171 —177.) 

The capital of the Bank of Ireland at its establishment in 1783 amounted to 600,0001., 
but it has be^ncreased at various periods, and has, since 1821, amounted to 3,000,0001. 
'I'lie Bank of^reland draws on London at 10 days’ date. She neither grants cash 
credits, nor allows any interest on deposits. She discounts at the rate of 51. per cent. 

In 1828 the currency of Ireland was assimilated to that of Great Britain. Previously 
to that period the currency of the former was 8^ per cent, less valuable than that of the 
latter. 

Subjoined is 


A Statement exhibiting the Amouiit of the Liabilities and of the Assets of the Bank of Ireland on 
• the 20th February, 1841. 


LiabUltlea. 

AMetk 

£ £ 

Cirnilatlon • 

£h and above - - 1.833,500 

Under - - - 1,411,000 

.3,244,500 

DepoKits: 

Public - - - 894,400 

Private, and sundry balances 1,805,100 

2,699,500 
£5,944,000 1 

Excess of Assets over Liabilities £1,122,' 

£ 

Securities: 

Public . . - . 2,772,200 

Private, vix, ' £ 

Notes and bills discounted 2.580,600 

All other private securities 597,100 

-3,177,900 

Specie - . : . 1,116,300 

£7,066,400 

100, exclusive of the capital of the Bank. 1 


Provincial Bank of Ireland. — This important establishment was, as already stated, 
founded in 182.5. Its subscribed capital consists of 2,000,0001., divided into 20,000 
shares of 1001. each, of which 25 per cent., or 500,000/., has been paid up. Its liead 
office is in London; and at present it has subordinate offices in Cork, Limerick, 
Clonmel, Londonderry, Sligo, Wexford, Waterford, Belfast, Galway, Armagh, 
Athlonc, Coleraine, Kilkenny, Ballina, Tralee, Youghall, Enniskillen, Monaghan, 
Btinbridge, and Ballymena. The last 5 have been opened since 18.31. 'J'ho entire 
management of the establishment is vested in tlte court of directors in London. The 
business of the branch banks is conducted, under the control of the head office, by the 
managers, with the advice and assistance of 2 or more gentlemen of rc.spectability in 
the district, each holding 10 shares in the bank. The business consists of discounting 
bills ; granting cash credits after the manner of the Scotch banks; receiving deposits, 
on which interest, varying according to circumstances, is allowed; in drawing and 
giving letters of credit on other places of Ireland, Great Britain, &c.; and of other 
details incident to banking. It has had several pretty severe runs to sustain. In the 
course of a single week, in October, 1828, about 1,000,000/. in gold was sent from 
England to Ireland on acccont of the Provincial Bank I 'ITiis prompt and ample 
aupply effectually maintained the credit of the establishment, and did much to restore 
confidence. 

The notes of the Provincial Bank have always been payable at the places where they 
are issued. The Bank of Ireland began to establish branches in 1825; but the notes 
issued by her branches were not, at first, payable except at the head office in Dublin. 
This distinction, which tended to throw the principal pressure of runs in the country 
on the Provincial Bank and other private companies, was abolished by the act 9 Geo. 4. 
Several joint-stock banks have been established in Ireland since 1825, especially in 
1836, But the greatest of these, the Agricultural and Commercial Bank, which hdd 
nearly 4,000 partners and 28 brahebes, was in no long time obliged to suspend pay¬ 
ments, and is now in the course of having its affairs wound up. Some of the others 
have also been abandoned. There are comparatively few private bimks in Ireland. 

The provisions in the act 8 & 9 Viet, c. 37., with regard to banking in Ireland, do 
not difter materially from those in the preceding act relating to Scotland. The pro¬ 
hibition that formerly existed against joint-stock banks carrying on business in Dublin 
or anywhere within 50 miles thereof is repealed; the charter of the Bank of Ireland is 
prolonged till January, 1855, when it may be dissolved on notice; notes of the Bank of 
England are declared not to be legal tender in Ireland; and notes for than 20s, 
are not to be negotiable. 
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A Lift of the Joint Stock Banking OoropanlcB of Ireland in 1846, specifying the Dates ot their esta- 
blishment, the Number of their Partners, the Amount of their paia-up Capital, the Situation of their 
Head Offices, and of their Branches, when they have any, with the fixed Issue of those authorized to 
Issue Notes. 


Bank of Ireland 


Belhud Banking Company • 


Uibemion Bank, Dublin • 
London and Dublin Bank - 


National Bank of Ireland - 


Ditto Clonmel 


Ditto Corrick'On-Sulr 


Provincial Bank of Ireland 


Royal Bank of Ireland 
Tipperary Joint Stock Bank 


June, 18Sd 
1843 


May, 1836 

May, 1K3C 

IJan. I8i5 


April, 1836 


No. of I Paid-u] 
Partnpri. Capl 


j'tSi: 


tSOfiOO 

100,000 


, 300,000 

New Kharei 
40,000 


Head Offlee, Dublin i Branohee, 
Armagh, BalUnaaloe, Bciftut, 
Carlow, Clonmri, Cork, Dite- 
heda, Dubllm Dundalk, Galway, 
Kilkenny, Limerick, I.ondon* 
derry, Longford, MounUnelUck, 
New Row, Newry, SUgo. Tralee, 
Tullainore, Watmord, Wwtport, 
Weitford, Youghal. 

Head Ofllce, Belfast! Dranchw, 
Armagh, Ballymena, Ballymonvy, 
Coleraine, Cookstown, Derry, 
Dungannon, I>ame, l^etterkenny, 
Magherafelt, Monaghan, New- 
townlimavady,Newtownard8, Por* 
tadown, Strabano. Tandragee, 
Dublin. Newry, ana Castleblaney. 

Head Grace, Dublin; Branch, Drog* 
beda. 

Head Office, Ixindon; Branches, 
Dublin, Dundalk, Wicklow, Mul¬ 
lingar, Kells, Parsonstown, Car- 
rtcr-on .Shannon, Carrickn.across, 
A thy, and lUnsaie. 

Head Office, I>ondon) Branches, 
Dublin, Athlone, Bialllna, Bal- 
linasloe, Boyle, Carrick.on-Suir, 
Cashel, Castlerea, CharleviUe, 
Clonmel, Clunakilty, Cork, Dun- 
garvan, Ennis, EnnUcortby, Per- 
moy, Galway, Kanturk, Kil¬ 
kenny, fUllamey, Kilnish, Mid¬ 
dleton, Limerick, liongford, 
Loughrea, Mallow. Mitchels- 
town, Monte, Nettagn, New Uom, 
Kathkeale, Honcommon, Koscrea, 
Bkibbereen, TalloM^ Thurles, 
Tipperary, Tralee, Tuam, Wa- 
tetTord, Westport, and Wexford. 

Head Office, Belfast; Branches, 
Armagh, Ballyratma, Coleraine, 
Clones, CarrlrkfiTgus, Down- 

? atrick, Londonderry, Lurgan, 
.Isbum, Magherafelt, and New- 
townllinavady. 

Hoad Office, London: Branches, 
Dublin, Armagh, Athlone, Bal- 
Una, liallymf-T\a, Hallyshannon, 
Banbrldge, Bandon, Belfast, (bar¬ 
low, Cavan, Clonmel, Coleraine, 
Cork, Cootehlll, Downpatrick, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Dungannon, 
Dtiugarvan, Ennis, EnnHcorthy, 
Enniskillen, Permoy, Galway, 
Kilkenny, Kllrush, Limerick, 
Jxindonderry, Mollow.Monaghan, 
Newry, Omagh, Parsonstown, 
Sligo, Strabane, nkihbereen, Tra¬ 
lee, Watafonl, Wexford, and 
Youghal. 

Dublin. 

Head Office, Clonmel] Bvanohes, 
Aiby, Carlow, Carrick-on-Sulr, 
Nenagh, Roscrea, Thurlas, 
Thomastown, and Tipperary. 
Head Offlee, Belfast] Branches, 
Armagh, Antrim, BaUymonev, 
Ballymena, Banbrldge, Cootebifl, 
Cookstown,. Downpatrick, Ennis¬ 
killen, Londondern, Lurgan, 
Mpnagban, Portaoown, ana 
Oma|^. 

_Total - 


A 

5 , 788,488 


No Issue. 
No Issuo. 

7f.l,757 

06,488 

81,084 

84.’!,440 


No Issue. 
511,079 


VI. Banks (Foreiok), 

To attempt giving any detailet} account of the principal foreign banks would very 
far exceed our limits; we shall therefore only notice a few of‘ the more celebrated. 

The -ffanA o/ renice seems to have been the first banking establishment in Burope. 
It was founded so early as 1171, and subsisted till the subversion of the republic in 
1797. It was essentially a deposit bank; and its bills bore at all times a premium or 
offio over the purrent money of the city. 

The SanJt of Amsterdam was established in 1659. It was a deposit bank; and pay¬ 
ments were made by writing ofif sums from the account of one individual to those of 
anotbeh According to the principles on which the bank was established, it should 
‘haye had at all time^, in its coffers bullion equal to the full anaount of the claims upon 
it.' But t|ip directors privately lent about 10,500i|p00 fiorins to the states of Holland 
and Friesland. This oircumstanoe transpired when tb^ French invaded Holland, and 
caused the ruin of the bank. 

The Bank of the Netherlands was established in 1814. It is formed on the model of 
the Bank of England; and has the exclusive privilege of issuing notes. The original 
capital of 5,OCX),000 florins was doubled in 1819. The king holds one tenth of the 
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sljnre^. The affairs of the bank are managed by a president, secretary, and five directors, 
who are chosen every six months, but may be indefinitely re-elected. This bank discounts 
bills of exchange with tliree responsible signatures; it takes continuations on stock, and 
sometimes lends on bullion at such a rate of interest and to such an extent as may be 
agreed upon. It occasionally, also, makes loans on merchandise, but never at less than 
5 per cent. Its notes vary frbin 1,000 florins to 25 florins; that is, from 83^/. to 2 j[./. 
The dividends have varied from 3 to 7 per cent. The shares^ are each 1,000 florins. 
The responsibility of the shareholders is limited to the amount of their stock. Its ori¬ 
ginal charter, which was limited to 25 years, was prolonged in 1838 for 25 years more. 

ITie ^anJi of Hamburgh is a deposit bank, and its affairs are managed according to a 
system that insures the fullest publicity. It receives no deposits in com, but only in 
bullion of a certain degree of fineness. It charges itself with the bullion at the rate of 
442 schillings the mark, and issues it at the rate of 444 schillings; being a charge of 
Iths, or nearly A per cent., for its retention. It advances money on jewels to ^ihs of 
their value. The city is answerable for all pledges deposited with the bank ; they may 
be sold by auction, if they remain 1 year and 6 weeks without any interest being paid. 
If the value be not claimed within three years, it is forfeited to the poor. The Bank of 
Hamburgh is universally admitted to be one of the best managed in Europe. 

The Hank of France was founded in 1803. The exclusive privilege of issuing notes 
payable to bearer was granted to it for 40 years, and was continued by a law passed in 
1840 (confirmed in 1852) till 18(57. This law was preceded by a very able Report, 
drawn up by M. Dufaurc, in which, among other questions, the policy of having only 
one bank of issue in Paris is examined, and decided in the affirmative. The capital of 
the bank consisted at first of 45,000,000 fr.; but it was subsequently increased to 
{)0,0(X),000 fr„ divided into 90,CXX) shares or actions of 1,000 fr. each. Of these shares, 
G7,900 passed into the hands of tlie public, 22,000 having been purchased up by the 
bank out of the surplus profits were subsequently cancelled; hence the capital of the 
bank consisted, previously to the Revolution of 1848, of 67,900,000 fr. (2,716,000/.), 
exclusive of a reserve fund of 10,000,000 fr., since increased to 12,980,750 fr. But 
notwithstanding the laudable skill and caution with which her afFairs were conducted, 
the bank could not avoid suspending payment under a decree of the I’lovisioual Go- 
vernment of the 16th March, 1818, to which and to the city of Paris she had to make 
large advances. To set some limit to the abuses that might have taken place under 
the suspension, the maximum circulation of the bank was fixed, by the decree now 
referred to, at 350,000,000 fr.; while, in the view of supplying a currency suited to 
the smaller class of payments, she was permitted to reduce the value of her notes in 
circulation from 500 to 100 fr. At the same time, or soon after, the departmental 
banks, or Iiaiiks which had been established in some of the principal provincial towns, 
were consolidated with and made branches of the Bank of Prance. We subjoin a copy 
of the decree of the 27th of April, 1848, by which this amalgamation was eflected. 


Art. I. The tianki of Franco, of Rouen, Lyon*, Havre, Lille, 
TouIuunc, Oile.nui, and MarieiheH ttie uiiltM. • 

Art, V. 'i he ilepiirtmcntal bank* above enum^ratod ■will 
roiitmue in operation as brniicht s of the Hank ot France, con¬ 
formably to the rcKulailonsMipulaled in the decree ot the JSw 
wf May, IHUS, and theordonn.«ncc of tho Villi of March, 1841. 

The present number of tho admimstrator* of tl'e depMt- 
niental bank* it mainta nrd, at alto the board* of discount, 
orif.ini«il for the lervlic of seicral of them. 

The number of thnret, the iKMScitsian of which it at present 
required at a guaraiiliHi from the directors, cen(>c»r«, nuiiiini*- 
trators, and momlHrs of ihc cuuncll* of discount of those de- 
partinenul lianki, it provlsjonnlly maintained. 

.\rr. .I. The slinriw of thote lianks are annulled, and the 
holders ihfill receive in excbance shares ofUio Rank of kranco 
At a norniii.il value of l.tKHi fr. for a nominal value of l,t)COtr. 

Art. 4. In order to eaecute tho above article the Rank of 
France is einpovvcted to l^stie 17,V(K)new kh.vres, which will 
iiicreatc its cniuial to Hi,IOC shunt, of l.tKKJ fr. 

An. ft, Uy tne ccssnon of tho'O new sharet to tho shara- ' 
holdort of'ihe hank!, of lloiicn, Lyons, llavie, Lille, TouIoum?, 
HrleaiiH, and Marscdlw, tho Rank of Franco kIihII bc-coinc < 
)>ropnc>tor of the capital of those banks, and be made charee- 
nblo with Uveir ensauemeoti. The rcscTve fundt, rxisiiiiK 
in etch of those banks, shall be added to the reserve f\md of 
the Rank of Franco. Tlic itnliinf; of the landed and chatttl 
lirt^rty, resulting from the ]ircseiit article, sliali be subjected 
to the tixed registry duty imposed on doids of partnership. 

Art. 6. Tlie Rank rn Frame is authorlst^ tp add to the 
of clieulatlon, tlxvd by the decree of tho lith ot 
Alarcii last, the nwijitnium of the circulation fixed for each of 
tlie departmental banka by thedc-eree of the •ihxh of the same 
month. 

From the date of the promutgaUon of the present decree 


the notes Issupil by the bank*, lncoTporl^te<l with the RvnV of 
Frame, sh.vil be received ihroughoul the republic as a lep.d 
tender by all the biancbes of the public tre.isury and piiv.iie 
individuals. The Jiolders of said notes slmli liaveto present 
them to the R.mk of Fr.iiice, or to its brunches, wiilim tlie 
following SIX months, in order to exch.unge them for notes of 
tlint hank. Rcyoml that period those notes sliall cease to be 
cnrrs'nt as a log.'vl lender, but tlie R.mk of Framu and its 
liranches shall not bo exonerated from the obligation of ex- 
ciiangliig iliein. 

Atl. 7. Thu iiihpcctors of tho finance department, on an 
order of the minister, may verify ilie situation of thcbranih 
banks. 

Art. 8. In future tho branch b.unk* of Ihc Bank of France 
shall bear the following denomination:—" Rank of Friuvee, 
Branch Rank of——.’’ 



Sh.irc*. 

Fr. 

Rank ot Roncii 

J.vons 

liavre 

Lille 

Toulouse - 
Orleiin* 

Miu'seilles • 

Rank of France 

.I.DtXI 

V.IHIO 

4,(>I)U 

2,000 

1,200 
l,(MlO 
4,000 

.•i.OOD.tKM) 

2,0tn),tM>0 

4,(100,000 

2,U(K),0(H) 

l,20(»,0t)0 

1,000,000 

4,00lW)0 

17,200 

07,000 

17,200,000 

67,000,000 

S.^.ion 1 

8'i,nx).n(H) 


The banks of Bordeaux and Nante.s were at first disposed strenuously to resist tho 
project for their incorporation with the Bank of France. In the end, however, they 
gave way ; and, in consequeiicf, 6,150 shares, and an additional capital of 6,150,000 fr. 
was added to the shares and capital of the Bank of France, making at present (1853), 
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the former 91,250, and the latter 91,250,000 fr. The maximum circulation of the 
bank was at the same time increased from 950,000,000 to 452,000,000 fr. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that this conversion of the departmental banks 
into branches of the Bank of- France is a considerable improvement It gives an equality 
of value to the paper currency, whibh it could not otherwise have had, and makes it 
equally serviceable in all parts of the country. It is surprising, indeed, how'Soon tlie 
Bank of France recovered from the severe shocks to which she was exposed in 1848, 
and to what a degree she has regained, the public confidence. But despite the able 
management of the bank, her intimate connection with the government makes her 
stability in a great degree dependent on that of the latter. 

A decree of the 3d March, 1852, has prolonged the charter of the bank till 1867, 
and has authorised her to make advances on railway stock and on the bonds of the city 
of Paris. The issue of notes for 50 fr. and 25 fr. would, we incline to think, be a great 
improvement. There has been, within the la.st 3 or 4 years, a great accumulation of 
bullion in the coffers of the bank. Recently, however, it has been diminished not¬ 
withstanding a rise in the rate of interest. — (^Seneuil^ .Traitc de JBanqve^ pp. 196*—224, 
2d. cd. &c.) No bills are discounted that have more than three months to run. The 
bank is obliged to open a comple courant for every one who requires it, and performs 
services for those who liavc such accounts similar to those rendered the private banks 
of London to their customers. She is not allowed to charge any commission upon 
current accounts, so that her only remuneration arises out of the use of the money 
placed in her hands by the individuals whose payments she makes. This branch of the 
business is said not to be profitable. The bank advances money on pledges of different 
kinds, such as foreign coin or bullion, government or other securities, &c. It also 
undertakes the care of valuable articles, as plate, jewels, title-deeds, See. The charge 
is I per cent, of the value of each deposit for every period of G months or under. 

The administration of the bank is vested in a council-general of 20 members, viz. a 
governor and deputy governor, nominated by the emperor; and 15 directors and 3 cen¬ 
sors, chosen by the general body of the shareholders. The bank has a large surplus 
capital, and at present enjoys a high degree of credit. 

Banks have also been established in Berlin, Copenhagen, Vienna, and Petersburg. 
Those who wish for detailed information with respect to these establishments may 
consult the 4th vol. of the Cours d'Economie Politique of M. Store!), which contains a 
good account of the paper money of the different Continental states down to 1823. 
We beg, also, to refer to the Supplement to this work. But in the meantime we lay 
before our readers the following details with respect to the Commercial Bank of Russia, 
established in 1818 : — 

This bank receives deposits in gold and silver, foreign a.s well as Russian coin, and in 
bars and ingots. It has a department for transferring the sums deposited with it, on 
the plan of the Hamburgh Bank. It discounts bills, and lends money on deposits of 
merchandise of Russian produce or origin. Its capital consists of 8,571,429 silver 
rubles. It is administered by a governor and 4 directors, appointed by government; 
and 4 directors, elected by the commercial body of Petersburg. The property in 
the bank is protected against all taxation, sequestration, or attachment; and it is 
enacted, that subjects of countries with which Russia may be at war shall be entitled at 
all times to receive back their deposits without any rcseivation. It is also declared, 
that at no time shall the bank be called upon for any part of its capital to assist the 
government. All deposits must be made for 6 months at least, and be repayable at or 
before that period, and not be less than 500 paper rubles ; sums so deposited to jiay 
] per ccjit. The deposits, if in bars, ingots, or foreign specie, are estimated in Russian 
•Sliver coin, and so registered in the attestation; and if not demanded back wiihin 15 
d;iys of the expiration of 6 months, or the necessary premium paid for the prolongation, 
the owner loses the right of claiming bis original deposit, and must take its estimated 
value in Russian silver coin. No bills are discounted that have less than 8 days or 
more than 6 months to run. The rate of discount is 6 per cent. , No interest is 
allowed on money deposited in the bank, unless notice be given that it will be allowed 
to lie for a year, and 3 months’ notice be given of the intention to draw it out, when 
six per cent, interest is allowed. The bank has branches at Archangel, Moscow, 
Odessa, Riga, &c. 

3; means ofitseatiltal and depotlM, vhtch in 1AS9 amounted 
together to 1 (>1.881,839 silver rbU., tbe bank ottitoted in that 
year the follow inf( operalloni e — 

Rbit. Cop. 

1. Rt'payments on deposits in tramfev . <4.966,101 45 

V, Transfers from cttu ottjf to another - 19,986,313 96 

8. prMispurohaKtxl • - - 3.339,66X 64 

4, uepdyinent of deposits at Interest - 817913,776 91 

6. Di^unt of bills of exchange - - VMIMl 7 

6. Advances on deposits ot merchandise « 1.348,604^ Gd 


Rbls. Cop. 

7. Advances on the notes of other banks • 6.W,00l 13 

8. niscDunt of n^esof th,> bombard - 1.9k8,.371' 4.1 

9. Advniirvd on fixed im»i>crty by branch at 

K»eir - , 174.0*0^8^ 

, The nett profit during the same year amounted to finfipOl 
silv. rbis., olul the reserve capital of the bonk vrssthen aUo 
l,97U,D76 8llv. vbU—(heeSupp. to the Journal de Hi, PeUri* 
I'ourg (ot i 
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JmeHcan Sanh. The system of banking in America has ditnteted ft ghat deal of 
attention in this country; principally* perhaps* froiti ftxient to t^hich £nf^tish capital 
has been embarked in it; but partly, alto* from the peculiar prindiplet bn wbidh it has 
been founded, and the mode in which it has been oondtibied. And certainly it desei^es 
to be carefully studied and meditated* were it only for the incontestible evidence which 
It affords that, hoiv flourishing soever in other resjpects, a couritry oui^d trith a vicious 
banking system may be every now and then involved in the greatest difSciilties, and 
reduced almost to a state of bankruptcy. Considering the peculiarly favourite circum¬ 
stances under which the United States are placed, the boundless extent of their fertile 
uud unoccupied lands, the lightness of their public burdens, and the intelligence, enter¬ 
prise, and economy of the people, it might be presumed that distress and bankruptcy 
would be all but unknown in the Union, and that she would be exempted from those 
revulsions which so seriously affect less favourably situated communities. But the very 
reverse of alt this is the fact: discredit and bankruptcy are incomparably more prevalent 
in America than in any European country; and all sorts of industrious undertakings 
and monied fortunes are infinitely more secure in Russia, and even in Turkey, than in 
the United States 1 This anomalous and apparently inexplicable state of things is en¬ 
tirely a consequence of the American banking system, which seems to combine within 
itself every thin^^hat can make it an engine of unmixed evil. Had a committee of 
clever men been selected to devise means by which the public might be tempted to 
engage in all manner of absurd projects, and be most easily duped and swindled, we do 
not know that they could have hit upon any thing half so likely to effect their object as 
the existing American banking system. It has no one redeeming quality about it, but 
is from beginning to end a compound of quackery and imposture. Our own banking 
system was bad enough, certainly; but when at the worst, before it was reformed by 
Sir Robert Peel, it was as superior to the American as can Well bo imagined, A radical 
reform of the latter, or, if that cannot be effected, its entire suppressfbn, would be the 
greatest boon that can be conferred on the Union, and would be no small advantage to 
every nation with which the Americans have any intercourse. 

The American hanks are all joint-stock associations. But instead of the partners 
being liable, as in Pmgland, for the whole amount of the debts of the banks* they are 
in general liable only for the amount of their shares, or for some fixed multiple thereof, 
it is needless to dwell on the temptation to commit fraud held out by this system, 
which has not a single countervailing advantage to recommend it. The worthlessness 
of the plan on which the banks are founded was evinced by the fact, that between 1811 
and the Ist of May, 1830, no fewer than 195 banks became altogetlier bankrupt, 
many of them paying only an insignificant dividend ; and this exclusive of a much 
greater number that stopped for a while, and afterwards resumed payments. —(^Report 
from Secretdry of the Treasury of the United States^ 12th February, 1841.) The 
wide-spread mischief resulting from such a state of things led to the devising of 
various complicated schemes for insuring the stability and prudent management of 
banks; but, as they all involve regulations which it is impossible to enforce, they 
have been practically worse than useless. In Massachusetts, for example, it was provided 
that no bank for the issue of notes should go into operation in any way until at least 
half its capital stock had been paid in gold and silver into the bank* and been lodged 
in its coffers, and teen in them by inspectors appointed for that purpose; and the cashier 
of every bank was bound to make speciffo returns once a year of its debts and assets, 
on being required to do so by tlic Secretary of state. But our readers need hardly be 
told that these elaborately contrived regulations are really good for nothing, unless it 
be to afford an easy mode of cheating and defrauding the public. Instances have oc¬ 
curred of banks liaving borrowed ail amoudt of dollars equal to half their capital for a 
single day^ and of Such dollars having been examined by the inspectors appointed for 
that purpose, and reported by them, and sworn by a majority of the directors, to be 
the first instalment paid by the stockholders of the bank* and intended to remain in it I 

( Gouge's Paper Mone^ and Banking in the United StedeeJ) We do not of couree 
imagine that such disgraceful instances can be of common oceurretice j but what is to 
be thought of a system which permits a company for the issue of paper money, founded 
on such an abominable fraud, to enter on business with a sort of public attestation of 
its respectability ? The publicity, too, to which the American banks arc subjeet is 
injurious rather than otherwise. Those who are so disposed may easily manufacture 
such returns as they think roost suitable to their views; and the more respectable 
banks endeavour, for a month or two previously to the period when they have to make 
their returns, to increase the emoqnt ck bullion in their coffers by teMrporary'lbiihtl* and 
all manner of devices. The whole system is^ ki fact, bottom^ ott the most vicious 
principles. But it is unnecessary, after what has l^ecently insist further 

» upon the gross and glaring defects of Amerioan banking.-. jE*erbapS no instance is to 
be found in the history of commerce of such a ‘wanton over-issue of paper as took 
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place Jit Uie United Stated in 1835 and 1836. The result Was mteh as every man of 
sense might h^ve antioipatejd. The revuUfen to which it heoeisarily led, after pfhducing 
a frightful extent of bankruptcy and sufiTcring in all parts of the Union, compelled, in 
Mayr 1837i every bank within the States, without, we belihve, a single exception, to 
suspend specie paynients 1 In 1838, such of thetn as were not entirely svteptofT resumed 
specie pkyhithts; but in 1839, by ftrtbe larger number of them, with the Bahk of the 
United States at their head, again suspended payments; and this institution, with thany 
of the others, was found to be altogether insolvent. 

It is Stated, In the Report referred to above by tbp Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United- States, that between 1830 and 1840, 3 50 banks, having an aggregate capital of 
45,000^000 dol., became entirely insolvent; and it farther appears that between the date 
of the above Report and the 1st of September, 1842, no fewer than 161 additional banks 
had failed, having (including the Bank' of the United States) an aggregate capital of 
132,362,339 dol„ with notes in circulation to the amount of 43,320,554 dol. (Sec 
the list of these banks in Downers American Almanac for 1843, pp. 293-295.) And if 
we add to the lossps thus occasioned the depression in the value of the stocks of the 
other banks dnd the diminution of their circulation, the bankruptcy of a vast number 
•of railway, canal, and other joint-stock associations, the discredit of the stocks of 
most of the States, the avowed bankruptcy of some of those moA; able to pay their 
debts, and the violent shock given to all. private credit, we may form some faint idea 
of the injury inflicted on the Union by this revulsion. But the loss to individuals in a 
pecuniary point of view, vast as it has been, is nothing to the influence of this wretched 
.system on public morals. “ The greatest injury to society,” says a writer in the Ameri¬ 
can Almanact “ resulting from this state of things, is in the upheaving of the elements 
of social order, and the utter demoralization of men by the temptation to speculation, 
which ends in swindling to retain ill-gotten riches. In illustration, the Journal of 
Bunking chroiUcles thirty odd millions of plunder by bank defalcations in this single 
revulsion,.as far as they have been discovered and have reached the eye of the editor.'’ 
— (P.257.) 

Here the writer stops; but he miglvt have added, that ** swindling to retain ill-gotten 
riches” is no longer confined to bank clerks and bank agents. It infects and pollutes 
every order of society. The repudiating legislatures of Louisiana and other states may 
come into competition for the palm of di.sbonesty with the worst agents of the w'orst 
banking schemes in the Union. 

The United States Bank, originally incorporated by Congress in 1816 for 20 years, 
hud a paid-up capital qf 35,000,000 dollars, or of more tlmn seven millions sterling. 
Tlie question, whether the charter should be renewed, was debated with extraordinary 
vehemence in all parts of the Union. The then president, General Jackson, was vio¬ 
lently opposed to the re-incorporation of the bank; and rejected a hill for that purpose 
that had been approved by the other branches of the legislature. He also followed 
up this blow by removing the government deposits from the bank in 1833. But, 
notwithstanding this hostility on the part of the executive government, the credit of the 
institution continued unimpaired; and, in 1835 and 1836, the Bank of the United 
States, like other banks in the Union, made enormous additions to her issues; 
which went on increasing tjll the issue of the famous treasury circular of the 11th of 
July, 1836, directing that all deposits of money on sales of public lands (the speculations 
in which had been pushed to an unprecedented extent) should be paid in specie. • This 
may be said to have been the first step in that extraordinary reaction that overspread 
America with public and private bankruptcy, and from the effects of which she did not 
speedily recover. 

But, despite the oppo.sition of the president, the Bank of the United States succeeded, 
in 1836, in obtaining a charter of incorporation from the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
But there can be no doubt that its capital liad been seriously impaired before it received 
this charter; and thb diminution of its strength, combined with the reckless improvi¬ 
dence witli which it made advances on state stocks, the stocks of public companies, and 
the cotton atid other products of private individu^s, completed its ruin. We have seen 
no statement of its a^irS on which we should be inclined to place any reliance y but it 
is certain that the bankruptcy was of the very worst description, and that all, or nearly 
aH, the capital belonging to the bank was lost. 

^ Out of the 350,000 shares into u^hich the capital stock of the bank of the Uffitied 
States was divided, it is understdbd that in the lattet period of its existence about 
84,000 were held by foreigners, and inofttly by Englishmeu. The question, whether 
the charter would be adequate to,protect .th^e parties in their limited liability^ is 
« one which it was tliought might probably be muoteo, should the bank not be able to dis- 
charge iha yarUnia oUmts upon her. If they be protected we incUpe to think that the 
sooner the bmr oHlmged the better. We remarked on this eoblect in a former 
editaoit as fcdlou^s - . * !. 
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“ Had the United States Bank not opened an agency office here, the case would 
have been different; but having opened an office, and transacted a large amount ot 
business in London, it became to all intents and purposes an Knglish establlslnnent; 
and the partners belonging to it in England must, one should tiiink, be amenable to 
English law, and not to the law of Pennsylvania. If this be not the case, it will 
necessarily follow that any institution, though consisting wholly of Englishmen, that 
obtained a charter from any foreign state, even though it were not generally known 
that it was chartered, as the foreign law might not require this to he divulged, might 
open places of business in London and Liverpool, and, after getting some hundreds of 
thousands of pounds into debt, might suspend payments, and laugh at the credulous 
dupes they had reduced to beggary and ruin. The legislature of England has wisely 
refused to allow of partnerships (excepting in extraordinary cases) being instituted here 
wiili limited responsibility, being well convinced that, despite every possible pre¬ 
caution, they would be sure, in many instances, to be perverted to the basest purposes. 
Anti is it to be endured that foreigners should acquire privileges in this country denied 
to natives? or that foreign governments should have power to organise and establish 
inslitutions amongst us on a principle which parliament justly regards as most ohjee- 
tionahle? If the law of England authorise this, it is most certainly high time that it 
were amended, and that a check were given to what must otherwise be one of the 
safest and most profitable species of swindling. But we hardly tliink that such can he 
the law. British subjects who embatk their capital in foreign trading associations 
may, in ao far as respects their interest in them, be amenable only to the foreign law, 
provided the associations to which they belong restrict their operations to foreign 
countries. But should those associations send agents here, and open offices and carry 
on business within the U. Kingdom, the case is altogether different; the legislature of 
I’ennsylvania may be omnipotent at home, but it is luckily impotent in England; it 
may, if it choose, institute trading companies with limited responsibility, or with no 
responsibility at all; but if these he joined by Englishmen, make England the scene of 
their operations, and issue their balance sheets in the city of London, what are they in 
jiractice but English companies? And such of our countrymen as have embarked in 
thorn would seem to have but slender grounds of complaint, should they be taught that 
they are responsible to onr law; that the law of a foreign country cauiiot protect them ; 
and that tliey will be made liable, in the event of tlie concern becoming bankrupt, to 
the utmost shilling of their fortunes for its liabilities to British subjects.” 

Owing to the pHvileco claimed by the different state*, and exercised without interruption from tlio 
Ilovoltition downwards, it Is, we fear, impossible to effect the suppression of local paper in America, or 
to establish a paper currency wliich should at all timues vary in amount and value as if It were metallic. 
JJotthe states have it in thtMr power to do that which is next best; they may compel all bunks which 
Issuo notes to give security for their issues. This, though it would not prevent oscillatiojis in the 
Minount and vnlne of thccurrVncy, would, at all events, prevent those ruinous and ever-recurring stop¬ 
pages and bankruptcies of the issuers of paper money that render the American banking system one of 
the severest scourges lo which any people was ever subjected. Common sense and experience ahUe dtutum- 
strale the itjelHcacy of all the regulations enacted by tho American legislatures to i)revcnt the abuse of 
banking. It is in vain for them to lay it down Hint the issues shall never exceed a certain proportion of 
the capital of the bank, and sp forth. Such regulations are all very well, provided the banks cho.ise to 
respect tiiem ; tint there are no means whatever of insuring their oliservance, and their only effect is to 
make the public look for protection and security to what Is altogether Impotent and worthless for any 
good purjiose. if tlic suppression of local issues be impossible in America, there is nothing left hut lo 
take security from the issuers of notes. The reader may be assured llmt all schemes lor the iinprovc- 
imuit of hanks, by making regulations as to the proportion of their issues and advances to tlieir bullion, 
capital, Sic. are downright delusion and quackery. Wo subjoin 


An Account, compiled by the Secretary to the Treasury of the U. States, of the Number and Con- 
• ditioh of the Hanks in the Union on the Ist of January, 1850. 
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VII. Banks for Savings, 

Are b 4 nks established for the receipt of small sums deposited by the poorer class of 
persons, and for their accumulation at compound interest. Tliey are managed by 
individuals who derive no benefit whatever from the deposits. All monies paid into 
any Savings Bank established according to the provisions of the acts 9 Geo. 4. c. 92., 
and 7 & 8 Viet. c. 83., are ordered to be paid into the Banks of England and Ireland, 
and vested in Bank annuities or Exchequer bills. The interest payable to depositors is 
not to excetfd 2d. per cent, per diem, or 3Z. Os. lOd. per cent per annum. No depositor 
can contribute more than .30/., exclusive of compound interest, to a Savings Bank in 
any one ye.tr; and the total deposits to be received from any individual are not to 
exceed 150/.; and whenever the deposits, and compound interest accruing upon them, 
standing in the name of any one individual, shall amount to 200/., no interest shall ba 
payable upon such deposit so long as it shall amount to 200/. ^he commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt have the disposal of the sums vested in the public 
funds on account of Savings Banks. 

This systcni began in 1817; and on the 20th of November, 1850, there was due to 
depositors, including interest accruing on deposits, 31,208,322/. It farther appears 
that from the 6th of August, 1815, down to the 20th of November, 1842, the public 
paid on account of interest and charges on the sums due to Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies under the act 9 Geo. 4. c. 92., 14,070,341/. 2s. 6d., and that the dividend 
received during the same period on the stock and other, public securities in xvhich the 
commissioners for the reduction of (he national debt invested the said sums, amounted 
to 12,039,781/. 8s. 6t/., leaving a balance of 2,030,559/. 14s., which con.sequently may 
be said to be the sum which the system has cost the public. — {Pari. Paper, No. 258. 
Sess. 1843.) But the reduction of the interest on deposits in 1844 from 2\d, to 2d. per 
cent, per diem, has either entirely or in gieat measure obviated this source of loss. 

The principle and nlycct of Savings Banks cannot be too bigbly connmended. In tlie metropolis, and 
many other parts of ICiiglund, public banks do not receive .small deposits, and until recently they did 
not pay any interest on them. And even in Scotland, where the public banks allow interest upon de¬ 
posits, they do not generally receive less than 5/. or 10/. But few poor persons are able to save even this 
inucli except by a lengthened course of economy. Tlie truth, tnerefore, is, lliat until Savings Hanks 
were established, the poorer classes were every where without the means of securely and jirofitably 
investing those small sums they are not unfrcquently in a condition to save : and were consequently led, 
trom the difficulty of disposing of them, to neglect opportunities for making savings, or, if they did 
make them, were tempted, by the offer of high interest, to lend them to persons of doubtful characters 
and desperate fortunes, by wiiom they were, for the most part, squanderea. Under such circumstances, 
it is plain that nothing could be more Important, in the view of diffusing habits of forethought and 
economy amongst the labouring classes, than the establishment of Savings Banks, where tlie smallest 
sums aro placed in perfect safety, are accumulated at compound Interest, and are paid, with their accu¬ 
mulations, the moment they are demanded by the depositors. The system is yet little more than In its 
infancy ; but the magnitude of the deposits already received, sets its powerful and salutary operation in 
a very striking point of view. 

We subjoin a copy of the rules of the St. Pancras Savings Bank, which m,iy be taken as a model for 
similar institutions, inasmuch as they have been drawn up with great care, and closely correspond with 
tlie provisions in the acts 9 Geo. 4. c. 92. and 7 & 8 Viet. c. 83. 

1. Management. — This bank is under the management of a president, vice-presidents, trustees, and 
not less than fifty managers, none of whom are permitted to derive any benefit whatsoever, directly or 
indirectly, from the deposits received, or the produce thereof. Oue or more of the managers attend 
when the Bank is open for business. 

2. Superintending Committee. — A committee of not less than ten managers, three of whom form a 
quorum, is empowered to superintend, manage, and conduct the general business of this Bank ; to add 
to their number from among the managers ; to fill up vacancies in their own body, and to appoint a 
treasurer or treasurers, agent or agents, auditors, .an actuary and clerks, and other officers and servants, 
and to withdraw any such appointments, and to appoint others, should it be considered necessary so to 
do.—The proceedings of this committee are regularly laid before the general meetings of the Bank. 

t 3. Elections. — Tlie superintending eominiitoo is empowered to add to the number of managers, until 
they amount to one hundred and twenty, exclusively of the president, vice-presidents, and trustees. 
And any vacancies of president, vice-presidents, and trustees are to be tilled up at a general meeting. 

4. General Meeting.s.~.-A. general meeting of the president, vice-presidents, trustees, and managers of 
tuts Banlt shaii be held once a year, in the month of February. The superintending committee shall 
lay before every such meeting a rejiort of the transactions of the Bank, and state of the accounts. The 
superintending committee for the succeeding year shall be elected at such general meeting ; and failing 
.such election, the former committee shall be considered as re.sppointod. 

6. Special Meetings. —The superintending committee are authorised to call special general meetings 
when they think proper ; and also, on the reoulsltion of any ten managers, delivered in writing to the 
actuary, or to the manager in attendance at tnc bank ; and of such meeting seven days* notice shall be 
given. 

C). Liability qf Trustees, Managers, Officers, &c — No trustee or manager shall be personally liable 
except for hiX own acts and deeds, nor lor any thing done by him in virtue of his office, except where he 
shall be guilty of wilful neglect or default; but the treasurer or treasurers, the actuary, and every officer 
intrusted with the receiptor custody of any sum of money deposited for the purposes of this institution, 
and every officer, or other person, receiving salary or allowance for tlieir services from the funds thereof, 
shall give good and sufficient security, by bond or bonds, to the clerk of the peace of tlie county of Mid¬ 
dlesex, for the Just and faithful execution of such office of trust. 

7. Investment and Limitation qf Deposits. — Deposits of not less than one shilling, and not exceeding 
thirty pounds In the whule^ exclusive of compound interest, from any one depositor, or trustee of a 
depositor, during each and every year ending on the 20th of November, will be received and Invested, 
pursuant to 9 Geo, 4. c. 92. s. II., until the same shall amount to one hundred andjifty pounds in the 
whole : and when the pi hicipal and interest together shall amount,-)to /wo hundred pounds, then no inter- 
«st will lie payable on such deposit, so long as it shall continue to amount to that sum. But depositors, 
whose accounts amounted to, or exceeded, two hundred pounds, at the passing of the said act, on tbo 
28ih of July, 1828, will continue to be entitled to interest and compound Interest thereon. 
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8. Interest to be allowed to Depositors — In conformity with the Act 7 & 8 Viet. c. 83., an interest at 
the rate of 2rf. per cent, per day, hoing 3f. 0#. lOrf. per cent, per annum {the full amount authorised by the 
said act), will be allowed to depositors, and placra to their accounts as a cash deposit, in the month of 
November In each year. Depositors demanding payment of the whole amount of their deposits in this 
Bank, will be allowed the interest due on such deposits up to the day on which notice of withdrawing 
shall be given, but no interest will be allowed. In any case, on the fractional parts of a pound sterling. 

9. Descripthn and Declaration — Every person desirous of making any deposit in this Bank, shall, at 
the time of making their first deposit, and at such other times as they shall be required so to do, declare 
their residence, occupation, profession, or calling, and sign (either by themselves, or, In case of infants 
under the age of seven years, by some person or persons to be approved of by the trustcos or managers, 
or their officer), a declaration that th^are not directly or Indirectly entitled to any deposi^in, or benefit 
from, the funds of any other Savings Bank in England or Ireland, nor to any sum or sums standing in 
the name or names of any other person or persons in the books of this Banic. And in case any sucli 
declaration shall not be true, every such person (or tlie person on whose behalf such declaration may 
have been signed) shall forfeit and lose all right and title to such deposits, and the trustees and managers 
shall cause the sum or sums so forfeited to be paid to the commissioners tor the reduction of the national 
debt; but no depositor shall be subject or liable to any such forfeiture, on account of being a trustee on 
boliulf of others, or of being interested in the funds of any Friendly Society legally established. 

10. Trustees on behalf of others —I’t'rsons may act as trustees for depositors, wlietlier such persons are 
themselves depositors In any .Savings Bank or not, provided that such trustee or trustees shall make 
such declaration on behalf of such d^osltor or depositors, and be subject to the like conditions In every 
respect, ns are required in the case of persons making deposits on their own account, and the receipt and 
receipts of such trustee or tru.stce8, or the survivor of tnem, or the executors or administrators of any 
sole trustee, or surviving trustee with or without (as may be required by the managers) the receipt of 
the person on wliose account such sum may have been deposited, shall be a good and valid discharge to 
the trustees and managers of the institution. 

11. Minors —Deposits are received from, or for the benefit of, minors, .-uid are subject to the same 
regulations as the deposits of persons of 21 years of age and upwards. 

12. Friendly and Charitable Societies. — Friendly Societies, legally established previous to the 28th of 
.Tilly, 1828, may deposit their funds through their treasurer, steward, or oth(*r officer or officers, with¬ 
out any limitation as to the amount. But Friendly Societies formed and enrolled after that date are not 
permitted to make deposits exceeding the sum of 300/., principal and interest included : and no interest 
will bo payable thereon, whenever the same shall amount to, or continue at, the said sum of 300/. or 
upwards. 


Deposits are received from the trustees or treasurers of Charitable Societies, not exceeding 100/. per 
.annum, provided the amount shall not at any lime exceed the sum of 300/. exclusive of interest. 

13. Deposits of Persons nnable to attend.— Forms are given at the office, enabling persons to become 

depositors, who are unable to attend personally ; and those who have previously made a deposit may 
send additional sums, together with their book, hy any other person. ’ 

14. Depositors' Book. — 'I'he deposits are entered in the books of the Bank at the time tliey are made 
and tl»e depositor receives a book with a corresponding entry therein; which book must be lirought to 
the office every time that any furtlinr sura is deposited,also when notice is given for withdrawing money, 
and at the time the repayment is to be made, so that the transactions may be duly entered therein 

1.5. Withdrawing Deposits —Depositors may receive the whole or fuiy part of their deposits on any 
day appointed hy the managers, not exceeding/owr/cm days after notice has been given for that purpose ; 
but such deposits can only bo repaid to the depositor personally, or to tho bearer of an order under the 
liaml of the depositor, signed in the presence of either tlie iniidster or a churchwarden of the parish in 
which the depositor re.sidcs, of a justice of the peace, or of a manager of this Bank. 

The Depositor's Hook must altvays be produced when notice (f withdrawing is given, 

1(5. Monet/ witfidi awn may he rc-deposited. ~ Depositors may withdraw any sum or suras of money, and 
rc-dopo.sit the same at any time or times witliin any one year, reckoning from the 20th day of November 
nrovided sucii sUtn or sums of money re-deposited, uiul any previous deposit or deposits which may have 
been made by such depositor in the course of tho year, taken together, shall not exceed, at any time in 
sucli year, tin* sum of 30/ additional principal money bearing interest. ^ 

17. /iejurn or Refusal of Deposits. ^ This Bank Is at liberty to return the amount of tlie deposits to all 
or any of the depositors, and may refuse to receive deposits in any case, where it shall bo dccined exne- 
dictit so to do, * 


18. Deposits of a deceased Depositor exceeding Fifty Pounds. —\n case of the death of any depositor 

in tills Bank, whose deposits, and the interest thereon, shall exceed in the whole the sum oiMiUpounds 
tho same shall only be paid to the executor or executors, administrator or administrators on the Diti- 
diu'tion of the probate of the will, or letters of administration. ’ * 

19. Deposits of a deceased Depositor not exceeding Fifty Pounds — In case n depositor in this Bank 

sliall die, whose deposits, including Interest tliereou, shall not exceed the sum of fifty pounds and tint 
tho trustees or managers shall be satisfied that no will was made and left, and that no ’letters of 
administration will be taken out, they shall be at liberty to pay the same to the relatives or friends of the 
deceased, or any or either of them, or according to the statute of distribution, or require tlie rrodnetion 
of letters of administration, at tlieir discretion. And the Bank shall ho imiemnifled bv any such nav 
nicnts from all and every claim in respect thereof by any person wliatsoovcr. *' ^ 

20 Ci rti/icatc.- In all cases wherein certificates shall be required of the amount of deposits in this 
Bank belonging to depositors tbrreni, for the purpose of obtaining, free of stamp.diUies apiobateof 
will, or letters of administi ation, such certlhcato sl.all be signed by a man.ager, and connterslgnod bv 
tin: actuary for the tune being, as a true extract from the ledger of tho institution. ^ 

2\. At hUration of Differences. — In case any dispute shall arise between the trustees or managers of 
tins Bank, or any person or persons acting under them, and any Individual depositor therein or anv 
trustee of a depositor or any person claiming to be such executor, administrator, or next of kin 
tlieu and in every such case, the matter so in dispute shall be referred to the barrister at law appointed 
by the commissioners for tho reduction of tho national debt, under the authority of the 9 Ueo 4 
c 92. 8. 45.^ and whatever .award, order, or determination shall be made by the said barrister, shairbc 
l.indmg and conclusive upon all parties, and shall bo final, to all Intents and purposes, without any appeal. 

Purchase of Government Annuities by Depositors in Savings Banks. _ Ttie net 2 & 3 

Will, 4. c. 14. emible.s depositors in Savings Banks and others to purchase government 
annuities for life or for years, and cither immediate or deferred. At present these 
annuities are limited to 30/. a year. Tho money advanced is returnable in case the 
contracting party does not live to the age at which the annuity is to become payable, or 
IS unnbie to continue the monthly or annual instalments. That this measure was bene¬ 
volently intended, and that it may be productive of advantage to many individuals, can¬ 
not Ije doubted ; but we look upon all attempts, and particularly those made by govern¬ 
ment, to get individuals to exchange capital for annuities, as radically objectionable • 
and as being sub^rsive of principles which ought to be strengthened rather than 
weakened.—(See Funds.) We subjoin 
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An Account of the Number of Sevinfft Banka, the Number of DetHMitori, and the Amount of Oepoeita, 
In England* Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, on the 80th November, ISAOi 
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31 
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31 
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67 

100,510 
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C9 
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35,609 
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104,4.59 
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99 
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916 

8,448 

557,709 

888 

47,704 

1,978,306 

97 

1,092,581 

87,198,603 

85 
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19,351 

47 

19,913 

655,093 

51 
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10,448 

49 

7,50C 

1,077,.326 

114 

48,329 

1^302.105 

27 

1,112,999 

2.8,9.30,982 

20 

- 

. 


/far, 

2,277,340 


dross Total - 


l,n3,.1H5 

.3?,808,32 2 



BANGKOK, the capital of the kingdom of Siam, situated about S20 miles from 
the sea on both sides the river Menam, but chiefly on its left or eastern banlf*, in 
hit. 1 N., long. 101° 10' E. The Mcnarn opens in the centre nearly of the bottom 

of the Gulph of Siam. There is a bar at its mouth, consisting, for the most part, of 
a mud flat 10 miles in depth. The outer edge of this flat, which is little more than 
1/00 yards broad, is sandy and of harder materials tlian the inner part; which is so 
soft that when a ship grounds on it during the ebb, she often sinks 5 feet in the 
mud and clay, which supports her upright, .so that she is but little inconvenienced. 
The highest water on the bar of the Menam, from February to September, is about 
1U|^ feet} and in the remaining 4 months, somewhat more than 14 feet,—a difference 
probably produced by the accumulation of water at the head of the bay after the 
south-west monsoon, and by the heavy floods of the rainy season. On account of the 
deficiency of water on the bar, vessels sent to Bangkok had better, perhaps, not 
exceed 200 or 250 tons burden. In all other respects, the river is extremely safe and 
commodious. Its mouth is no sooner approached, than it deepens gradually ; and at 
Taknam, two miles up, there are 6 and 7 fathoms water. This depth increases as you 
ascend, and at Bangkok is not less than 9 fathoms. The only danger is, or rather 
was, a sand bank ofT Paknam, bare at low water; but on this fort a battery has been 
erected within the lost few years, affording at all times a distinct beacon. The 
channel of the river is so equal, that a ship may ran^e from one side to another, 
approaching the banks so closely that her yards may literally overhang them. The 
navigation is said to be equally safe all the way up to the old capital of Yuthia, 80 miles 
from the mouth of the river. 

The city of Bangkok extends along the banks of the Menam to the distance of about 24 miles; but is 
of no great breadth, probably not exceeding I| mile. On the left bank there is a long street or row of 


* The comparativelr small amount of the deposits In Sai^ngs Banks in Scotland Is Wholly a conse¬ 
quence of unusual facilities so long afforded in that part of the United Kingdom for the investment of 
comparatively small sums at interest in public banks of undoubted solidity. We have previously noticed 
the very great amount of these investments. 
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floating house#; each house or shop, for they are in general both, consisting of a distinct Teiselt which 
may be moored any where along the banks. Besides the princiMl river, which at the city la about a 
quarter of a mile broad, the country Is intersected by A great number of tributary streams and canals, so 
^tat almost all Intercourse at Bangkok is by water. The population has been .computed at 50,000 or 
60,000, half of whom are Chinese settlers. 

The total area of the kingdom of Siam has-been estimated at 190,000 square miles, aud the population 
at only ‘2,790,ft00, principally resident in the rich vallev of the Menam. Of the entire population, It is 
supposed that not less than 440,000 are Chinese. The common necessaries of life at Bangkok are 
exceedingly cheap. A cwt. of rice may always be had for 2s. and very often for Is. Other necessaries, 
such as salt, palm-sugar, spices, vegetables, fish, and even flesh, are proportionally cheap. The price of 
good pork, for example, is 2^d. per lb. A duck may be had for 7d. and a fowl for 3d, The neighbour¬ 
hood of Bangkok is one of the most productive places in the world for fine fruits ; for here arc assembled, 
and to be had in the greatest perfection and abundance, the orange and lichi of China, the mangoe of 
Hiiidostan, and the mangostein, durian, and shaddock of the Malay countries. 

Monies, VVeights, and Measures. — Gold and copper are not used as money In SianT, and the currency 
rnnsistH only of cowrie shells and silver. The denominations are as follow: — 200 bia or cowries make 
1 p’hai-nung ; 2 p’hai-nungs, 1 sing-p'lial; 2 slng-p’hals, 1 fuang; 2 fuangs, 1 saluug; 4 salungs, 1 bat or 
tical ; 80 ticals, 1 cattle; 100 cutties, 1 picul. 

The standard coin is the bat, which Europeans have called a tical; but there are also coins, though 
less trequcntly, of the lower denominations. I’hcse are of a rude and peculiar form. They are. In fact, 
nothing more than small bits of n silver bar bent, and the ends beaten together. They are impressed 
with two or three small stamps, not covering the whole surface of the coin. The cattie and picul are, oi 
course, only used In speaking of large sums of money. Gold and silver are weighed by small weights, 
which have the same denominations as the coins. 'I'he p'hai-nung, the lowest of these, is in this case 
subdivided into 32 sagas, or red beans, the Abrus nrccat»rius of botanists. 

'J'he bat, or tical, was assayed at the mint of Calcutta; it was found to weigh 236 grains ; its standard, 
however, was uncertain, aud the value of different specimens varied from I runeoSanns and 3 pice, lo 
1 rupee 3 anas and 7 pice. The value, therefore, in sterling money, is about 2s. 6d., and it is so con¬ 
sidered. 

In respect to ordinary measures, the Siamese cattie Is double the weight of the Chinese cattie, which, 
as is well known, is equal to U lb. avoirdupois. The picul, however, is of the same weight, consisting 
In the one case of .'iO catties only, and in the other of 100. In weighing rice and salt, a large measure is 
used, consisting, in respect to the first of 22 piculs, and of the last of 25 piculs, llico is also measured by 
the basket, of which 100 go to the largo measure above mentioned. 

The long measures are as follow: — 12 finger breadths make 1 span; 2 spans, 1 cubit; 4 cubits, 1 fathom ; 
20 fathoms, 1 sen; and 100 sen, 1 yuta, or, as it is more commonly pronounced by the Siamese, yut. The 
fathom Is the measure of most frequent use, and the Siamese have a pole of this length divided into Its 
fractional parts. This, as nearly as can be ascertained, is equal to about 6 feet 6 inches. The sen 
appears to be also used in the admciisurcment of land, and to be the name of a square measure of 2C 
fatlioms to the side. 

Port Jtcfiutations and Duties. — As soon ns a European ship reaches the bar of Slam, slw; must, according 
to the regulations of the country, communicate with the chief of the village of Paknam, at the mouth ol 
the Mciiam, aud from him obtain a pilot. At Paknam, the rule is to land ammunition, cannon, and 
small arms ; but this regulation is not very rigidly insisted on. The duties and other imposts levied on 
external trade arc somewhat complex, and differ in some degree according to the class of vessels suii- 
j(‘cted to them, and which consist of Junks carrying on trade with China I’roper, junks of the island ot 
Ilai-nan, Junks trading to the Malay islands, and European shipping. The imposts consist of a duty on 
the measurement or dimensions of the vessel; an od valornn duty upon imports ; and a rated tariff* in 
most casi's, with an ad valorem duty In a few, on exports. The first-named class of vessels, viz. the large 
Junks trading with the principal ports of China, pay no measurement or import duties, because these arc 
vessels belonging to thqking, or to the princes, or courtiers, licensed to engage freely in this branch ol 
trade. 'I'he llal-nun junks pay 40 ticals per Siamese fathom, on the extreme breadth of the vessel. 
The Junks tmding to the Malay countries, in lieu of measurement duty, pay 130 ticals each, without 
regard to size. Neither of these vessels pay import duties. The me.asuroment duties on European vos- 
bcls arc estimated at 1IH ticals per fathom, besides an Inconsiderable impost in the form of an anchorage 
foe. 'I'he cargoes of these alone pay an import duty, which Is reckoned at 8 per cent, ad valorem, levied 
in krtW. 


Tlie taillTon exports consists of specific Uutie.s, of which Ure following ore specimens: — 

Ivory ....... .. per picul fii ticals. 

Slultli.- . - \ 

Siig II, if exported under a Eurnpe.-m flag ... .. 

Diuo — an Indian lla^ • - - « . • .1 

Cotton wool ••-....••..Z 


Trade. — The foreign trade of Siam is conducted with China, Cochin China, Cainbogla, and Tonquin, 
.Tava, .Singapore, and the other British ports within the Straits of Malacca, with an oceisional Intercourse 
with Bombay and .Surat, England and America. The most important branch of the foreign trade is 
that with China, winch is wholly carried on in vessels of Chinese form, navigated by Chinese, the greater 
portion of them being, however, built in .Siam. The imports from China are very numerous, consisting 
of what are e.illed in coiinuercial language “assorted cargoes.” The following is a list of tlie piincipal 
eommodities : — (Joarse eartbeiiware and porcelain, spelter, quicksilver, tea, lacksoy (vermicelli), dried 
fruiu, raw silk, crapes, satins, and other silk fabrics, nankeens, shoes, fans, umbrellas, writing paper, 
saerllicial pajier, incense rods, and many other minor articles. Not the least valuable part of the import¬ 
ations are immigrants. 

'I'lie expoits from Siam are also very various, including among others black pepper, sugar, tin, carda¬ 
moms, e.-igle-wood, sapan-wood, red mangrove bark, rose-wood for furniture and cabinet work, cotton, 
Ivor}', stick lac, rice, areca nuts, salt fish ; the hides and skins of oxen, buffaloes, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
liter, tigers, leopards, otters, civet cats, and pangolins; of snakes, and rays, with the belly.shcll of a 
species ol land tortoise ; the horns of the buffUlo, ox, deer, and rhinoceros ; the bones of the ox, buffalo, 
elephant, rhinoceros, and tiger; diled deer’s sinews; the leathers of the pelican, of several species ot 
storks, oi tlio peacock and kingti.sUer, Ae ; and, finally, esculent swallows' nests. The tonnage carrying 
Dll tlie Chinn trade amounts in all to probably about 130 Junks in number, a few of which aro 1,0(X) tons 
liuideii, and the wliole shipping is not short of 35,000 tons. 

'rho trade with the different countries of the Malay Archipelago is, also, very considerable. In this 
iotercDurse, the staple exports of Slam are sugar, salt, oil, and rice ; to which may be added the minor 
.•utieloj, ot stick lac, iron pans, coarse earthenware, hogs’ lard, &c. The returns aro British and Indian 
jiieee good*, opium, with a little glass ware, and some British woollens from the European settlements, 
with commodities suited for the Chinese market, such as pepper, tin, dragon’s blood, rattans, blche-de- 
'”er, esculent swallows’ nests, and Malay camphor from the native ports. 

I he total exports of clayed sugar and black pepper, the staple articles of Siamese export, may be osti- 
atert, the former nt about 10,000 tons, and the latter from 3,500 to 4,000 tons. 

Lrrom the communlcullons of John Crawfurd, Esq., who ascertained the particulars on the spot.] 
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rupt, is equivalent to insolvent, and is applied to designate any individual unable to 
pay his debts. But in the law of England bankrupts form that particular cla.ss of 
insolvents who are engaged in trade, or who “ seek their living by buying and selling,” 
and who are declared, upon the oath of one or more of their cr^itors, to have committed 
what the law has defined to be an act of bankruptcy. At present, however, we shall 
merely lay before the reader a few observations with respect to the principles and leading 
provisions embodied in the law as to bankruptcy and insolvency; referring the reader to 
the article Insolvency and Bankruptcy, for a detailed statement of these and the other 
provisions in that law. 

“ All classes of individuals, even those who have least to do with industrious under¬ 
takings, are exposed to vicissitudes and misfortunes, the occurrence of which may render 
them incapable of making good the engagements into which they have entered, and 
render them bankrupt or insolvent. But though bankruptcy is most frequently, perhaps, 
produced by uncontrollable causes, it is frequently also produced by the thoughtlessness 
of individuals, or by their repugnance to make those retrenchments which the state of 
their affairs demands; and sometimes also by fraud or bad faith. Hence it is that the 
laws with respect to bankruptcy occupy a prominent place in the judicial system of every 
state’ in which commerce has made any progress, and credit been introduced. 'I’hey 
differ exceedingly in different countries and stages of society ; and it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that they present very many difficulties, and that it is not possible, pcrlmps, to 
suggest any system against which pretty plausible objections may not be made. 

“ The execrable atrocity of the early Roman laws with respect to bankrujitcy is well 
known. According to the usual interpretation of the law of the twelve tables, which 
Cicero has so much eulogised*, the creditors of an insolvent debtor might, after some 
preliminary formalities, cut his body to pieces, each of them taking a share proportioned 
to the amount of his debt; and those who did not choose to resort to this horrible 
extremity, were authorised to subject the debtor to chains, stripes, and hard labour; or 
to sell him, his wife, and children, to perpetual foreign slavery tram Tyhcrim ! This 
law, and the law giving fathers the power of inflicting capital iJunishments on tlieir 
children, strikingly illustrate the ferocious and sanguinary character of the early 
Homans. 

“ Tlicrc is reason to think, from the silence of historians on the subject, that no un- 
. fortunate debtor ever actually felt the utmost severity of this barbarous regulation ; hut 
the history of the republic is full of accounts of popular commotions, some of which 
led to very important changes, that were occasioned by the exercise of the power giv(Mi 
to creditors of enslaving their debtors, and subjecting them to corporal punishments. 

law, however, continued in thi.s state till the year of Rome 427, 120 years after the 
promulgation of the twelve tables, when it was repealed. It was then enacted, that the 
])crsons of debtors should cease to be at the disposal of their creditors, and that the latter 
should merely be authorised to seize upon the debtor's goods, and sell them by auction 
in satisfaction of their claims. In the subsequent stages of Roman jurisprudence, further 
changes were made, which seem generally to have loaned to the side of the debtor; and 
it was ultimately ruled, that an individual who had become insolvent without having 
committed any fraud, should upon making a cessio bonorunty or a surrender of his entire 
property to his creditors, be entitled to an exemption from all personal penalties. — 
( Tcrassony Histoire de la Jurisprudence RomainCy p. 117.) 

“ The law of England distinguishes between the insolvency of persons engaged in 
trade, and that of others. The former can alone be made bankrupt.s, and are dealt with 
in a comparatively lenient manner. ‘ Tlie law,’ says Blackstone, ‘ is cautious of encou¬ 
raging prodigality and extravagance by indulgence to debtors; and therefore it allows 
the benefit of the laws of bankruptcy to none but actual traders, since that set of men 
are, generally speaking, the only persons liable to accidental losses, and to an inability of 
paying their debts without any fault of their own. If persons in other situations of life 
run in debt without the power of payment, they mn.st take the consequences of their own 
indiscretion, even though they meet with sudden accidents that may reduce their fortunes; 
for the law holds it to be an unjustifiable practice for any person but a trader to encum¬ 
ber himself with debts of any considerable value. If a gentleman, or one in a liberal 
profession, at the time of contracting his debts has a sufficient fund to pay them, the 
delay of payment is a species of dishonesty, and a temporary injustice to his creditors ; 
and if at such time he has no sufficient fond, the dishonesty and injustice are the greater: 
be cannot, therefore, murmur if he suffer the punishment he has voluntarily drawn upon 
himself. But in mercantile transactions the case is far otherwise; trade cannot be carried 
on without mutual credit on both sides: the contracting of debts is here not only justi¬ 
fiable, but necessary; and if, by accidental calamities, as by the loss of a ship in a tempest, 

* FTemant omnes, licet I dicam auod lentlo ; bibliothecas, mehercule, omnium philosophorura unus 
ofihl videtur dnodectm tabularum libellus t aHniis legum et capita viderlt et aathoritatis ponder* 
et uiUitafis ubeitate tuperare.—De Otatore, Ub. 1. 
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the failure of brother traders, or by the nonpi^ymcnt of persons out of trade, a merchant 
■ or trader becomes incapable of discharging his own debts, it is his misfortune and not his 
fault. To the misfortunes, therefore, of debtors, the law has given a compassionate 
remedy, but denied it to their faults j since, at the same time that it provides for the 
security of commerce, by enacting that every considerable trader may be declared a bank¬ 
rupt, for the benefit of his creditors as well as himself, it is also, to discourage extrava¬ 
gance, declared that no one shall be capable of being made a bankrupt but only a trader, 
nor capable of receiving the full benefit of the statutes but only an indastnous trader.’— 
{Commentaries^ book ii. cap. 31.) 

After the various proceedings with respect to bankruptcy have been gone through, 
the bankrupt may apply for a certificate or discharge liberating his person and any pro- 
])crty he may afterwards acquire from the claims of his creditors. The power to grant 
tills certificate was formerly vested in the creditors: but the statute 5 8c 6 Viet. c. 1‘2‘2. 
has enacted that the power to grant certificates shall be vested in the court, which, 
after hearing such creditors as may be opposed to the allowance of a certificate, shall, 
on taking all the circumstances into account, refuse or grant it, as may seem most con¬ 
formable to justice. In the event of the certificate being granted, the bankrupt is 
iMititlcd to a reasonable allowance out of his cflTects; which is, however, made to depend 
imrtly on the magnitude of his dividend. Thus, if his effects will not pay half his debts, 
or 10«. in the pound, he is left to the discretion of the court, to have a competent sum 
allowed him, not exceeding 3 per cent, upon his estate, or 300/. in all; but if his estate 
jiay 10#. in the pound, ho is to be allowed 5 per cent, provided such allowance do not 
exceed 400/. ; if it pay 12s. Gd., then 7^ per cent, under a limitation as before of its not 
exceeding ,700/. ; and if it pay 1.5#. in the pound, then the bankrupt shall be allowed 
10 per cent, upon his estate, provided it do not exceed 6001. 

“ According to our present law, when a person not a trader becomes insolvent, he 
may, after being actually imprisoned at the suit of some of his creditors for fourteen days, 
present a petition to the court to be relieved; and upon surrendering his entire property, 
lie is, unless something fraudulent be established against him, entitled to a discharge. 
While, however, the certificate given to the bankrupt relieves him from all future claims 
on account of debts contracted previously to his bankruptcy, the discharge given to an in¬ 
solvent only relieves him from imprisonment; in the event of his afterwards accumulating 
any property, it may lie seized in payment of the debts contracted anterior to his in¬ 
solvency. Thi.s principle was recognised in the cessio bonorum of the Romans, of which 
the insolvent act is nearly a copy. 

“ It may be questioned, however, notwithstanding what Blackstono has stated, whether 
there be any good ground for making a distinction between the insolvency of traders 
and other individuals. There are very few trades so hazardous as that of a farmer, and 
yet should he become insolvent, he is not entitled to the same privileges he would have 
enjoyed had ho been the keeper of an iim, or a commission agent! 'Phe injustice of this 
distinction is obvious ; but, without dwelling upon it, it seems pretty clear that certi¬ 
ficates should be granted indiscriminately to all honest debtors. Being relieved from all 
concern as to his previous incumbrances, an insolvent who has obtained a certificate is 
prompted to exert himself vigorously in future, at the same time that his friends are not 
deterred from coming forward to his assi.stance. But when an insolvent continues liable 
to his previous debts, no one, however favourably di.sposed, can venture to aid him with 
a loan; and he is discouraged, even if ho had means, from attempting to earn any thing 
more than a bare livelihood; so that, while creditors do not, in one case out of a hundred, 
gain the smallest sum by this constant liability of the insolvent, his energies and useful¬ 
ness are for ever paralysed. 

“ The policy of imprisoning for debt seems also exceedingly questionable. Notwith¬ 
standing the deference due to the great authorities who have vindicated this practice, 
we confess we are unable to discover any thing very cogent in the reasonings advanced in 
its favour. Provided a person in insolvent circumstances intimate his situation to 
his creditors, and offer to make a voluntary surrender of his property to them, he has, as 
it appears to us, done all that should be required of him, and ought not to undergo any 
imprisonment. If he have deceived hi.s creditors by false representations, or if ho conceal 
or fraudulently convey away any part of his property, he should of course be subjected 
to the pains and penalties attached to swindling; but when such practices arc not alleged, 
or cannot be proved, sound policy, we apprehend, would dictate that creditors should 
have no power over the persons of their debtors, and that they should be entitled only to 
their effects. 'Ilie maxim, career non sdvity is not more trite than true. It is said, that 
the fear of imprisonment operates as a check to prevent persons from getting Into debt, 
and so no doubt it does. But then it must, on the other hand, be borne in mind, that 
the power to imprison tempts individuals to trust to its influence to enforce payment of 
their claims, and makes them 1^ cautious in their inquiries as to the condition and cir¬ 
cumstances of those to whom they give credit. The carelessness of tradesmen, and their 
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extreme earnestness to obtain custom, are, more than any thing else, the great causes of 
insolvency, and the power of imprisoning merely tends to foster and encourage these 
habits. If a tradesman trust an individual with a loan of money or goods, which he is 
unable to pay, he has made a bad speculation. But why should he, because he has done 
so, be allowed to arrest the debtor’s person ? If he wished to have perfect security, 
he either should not have dealt with him at all, or dealt with him only for ready money. 
Such transactions are, on the part of tradesmen, perfectly voluntary ; and if they place 
undue confidence in a debtor who has not misled them by erroneous representations of 
his affairs, they have themselves only to blame. 

“ It would really, therefore, as it appears to us, be for the advantage of creditors, were 
all penal proceedings against the persons of honest debtors abolished. 'Hie dependence 
placed on their efficacy is deceitful. A tradesman ought rather to trust to his own ])ru- 
(lencc and sagacity to keep out of scrapes, than to the law for redress : he may deal upon 
credit with those whom ho knows; but he should deal for ready money only with those 
of whose circumstances and characters he is either ignorant or suspicions. By bringing 
penal statutes to his aid, he is rendered remiss and negligent, lie has the only effectual 
means of security in his own hands, and it seems highly inexpedient that he should be 
taught to neglect them, and put his trust in prisons. 

“It is pretty evident, too, that the efficacy of imprisonment in deterring individuals 
from running into debt has been greatly overrated. Insolvents who are honest must 
have suffered from misfortune, or been disappointed in the hopes they entertained of 
being able, in one way or other, to discharge their debts. 'I'he fear of infiprisonment 
docs not greatly influence such persons; for when tliey contract debts, they have no 
doubt of their ability to pay them. And though the imprisounient of bo7id fide insol- 
\’eiUs were abolished, it w'ould give no encouragement to the practices of those who 
endeavour to raise money by false representations; for these are to be regarded as 
swindlers, and ought as such to be subjected to adequate punishment. (See (hvEDiT.) 

“ At present, indeed, the law is much too indulgent to this description of persons. 
Traders, or others, who endeavour to obtain goods or loans of money, whether by con¬ 
cealing or misrepresenting tlie real state of their affairs, are, in fact, about the very 
worst species of cheats; and the temptation to resort to such practices, and the facility 
^vith wliich they may be carried into effect, should make them, when detected, be 
visited with a proportionally increased .severity of punishment, on the princijde laid 
down by Cicero, that m sunt animadvertenda peccota uiuxime^ cjucb difficillhne pupcaven- 
inr. ^ But honesty and dishonesty are not to be treated alike; and unless fraud of some 
sort or other be established, the imprisonment or penal pursuit of debtors appears to be 
alike oppressive and inexpedient, llic legislature appears, indeed, to be coming round 
to this way of thinking; for under a recent act (5 & 6' Viet. c. IIC.), all persons not 
liable to the bankrupt laws, and those liable to them whose debts are under JJOCV., may, 
on giving certain notices, and making over all their property, present and future, for 
the benefit of their creditors, obtain from the Bankruptcy Court a protection against 
all process whatever, unless fraud, or other offence of that kind, be proved against 
them. 

“We may further observe, that the regulations with respect to bankruptcy and in¬ 
solvency differ materially in other respects. Until the act 1 & 2 Viet. c. 110., an 
individual could not be subjected to the in.solveiit law except by his own act, that is, 
by his petitioning for relief from actual imprisonment for debt. But under that act, 
any creditor who may have taken a debtor in execution may, unless his debt Be satisfied 
within 21 day.s from the date of the debtor’s imprisonment, get the latter subjected to 
the insolvent laws, and procure the vesting of his property in an assignee for the benefit 
of his creditors, in the .same way as if the debtor had himself petitioned for relief. An 
individual cannot, however, in any case, bo made a bankrupt, and subjected to the 
bankrupt law, except by the act of another, that is, of a petitioning creditor f, as he is 
called, swearing that the individual in question is indebted to him. and that he believes 
he has committed what is termed an act of bankruptcy. 

“ While, however, the law of England has always given the creditor an unnecessary 
tlegree of power over the debtor’s person, it did not, till very recently, give sufficient 
power over his property. In this respect, indeed, it was so very defective, that one i.s 
almost tempted to think it had been intended to promote the practices of fraudulent 
debtors, ilic property of persons subject to the bankrupt and insolvent laws was, it 
is true, nominally placed at the disposal of assignees or trustees, for the benefit of their 
creditors; but when a person possessed of property, but not subject to the bankrupt 
laws, contracted debt, if he went abroad, or lived within the rules of the King’s Bench 


* Oratio pro Sexto Koscio, § 40. 

t One creditor whose debt is to the amount of iHV. or upwards ; or two, whose debts ataouutto70f.,or 
three whose debts anlount to 100/4 - - ' 
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or the Fleet, or remained in prison without petitioning for relief, he continued most 
probably to enjoy the income arising from that property without molestation. 

“ The law, no doubt, said that creditors should be authorised to seize the debtor’s 
lands and goods; a description which an unlearned person would be apt to conclude 
was abundantly comprehensive : but the law used to be so interpreted, that neither 
funded projjcrty, money, nor securities for money, was considered goods: if the debtor 
had a copyliold estate, it could not be touched in any way whatever; if his estate were 
freehold, the creditor might, after a tedious process, receive the rents and profits, but 
no more, during the lifetime of his debtor. If the debtor died before judgment against 
him in a court had been obtained, then, unless the debt were on bond, the creditor had 
no recourse upon the land left by the debtor, w'hatever might be its tenure; ‘ nay, 
though his money, borrowed on note or bill, had been laid out in buying land, the 
debtor’s heir took that land wholly discharged of the debt! ’ * 

“ In consequence of the facilities thus afforded for swindling, an individual known to 
have a large income, and enjoying a proiiortionally extensive credit, was able, if he 
went to Paris or 13rus.sels, or confined himself within the rules of the King’s Ueneh or 
the Fleet, to defraud his creditors of every farthing he owed them, without their being 
entitled to touch any part of his fortune. All owners of funded, monied, and copyhold 
property, had thus, in fact, a licence given them to cheat with impunity ; the only 
wonder is, not that some did, but that a vast number more did not, avail themselves of 
this singular privilege. 

“ 13ut we are glad to have to state, that this preposterous system has been mate¬ 
rially changed Avithin the last dozen years. The acts 3 8c 4 Will. 4. c, 104. and the 
1 & 2 Viet. c. 110. have made copyhold as well as freehold estates, with the monied, 
funded, and other property, of decGa.sed .and living debtors, against whom judgment 
has been obtained, available for the satisfaction of their just debts. Hence it is no 
longer in the power of any knave, who might choose to reside abroad or in prison, 
to preserve his property from tlie grasp of those to whom he is really indebted. In¬ 
deed, there is now little to object to in this peculiar department of the law, unless it 
be the expensive machinery (Court of Chancery) under which the administration of a 
deceased debtor’s edeets is conducted in lltigat^ cases. Speaking generally, however, 
the various proceedings with respect to bankruptcy and insolvency are still, perhaps 
from their extreme difficulty, in an unsatisfactory state; and it is probable they will, at 
no distant date, be materially changed.” — (See the Principles of Political Economyy by 
the author pf this work, .3d. cd. pp. 270—279.) 

15AIICALAO, or BACALAO, the Spanish name for cod. 

BARCELONA, the capital of Catalonia, and the principal town of Spain, on the 
Mediterranean, lat. 41° 22' 58" N., long. 2° 8'11" E. It is a strongly fortified, well- 
built city. 7’he population is supposed to amount to about 120,000. Barcelona is 
eminently distinguislied in the history of the middle ages for the zeal, skill, and suc¬ 
cess with which her oitizens prosecuted commercial adventures at a very early period. 
She would seem also to be entitled to the honour of having compiled and promulgated 
the famo\is code of maritime law known by the name of the Consolato del Mare ; and 
the earliest authentic notices of the practice of marine insurance and of the negotiation 
of bills of cxeliange are to be found in her annals.f Catalonia has continued, amidst 
all the vicissitudes it has undergone, to be the most industrious of the Spanish pro¬ 
vinces. Several extensive manufactures have beczi established in Barcelona, especially 
of cotton, and no fewer than 2;> .steam engines w’cre erected in Catalonia in 1842, the 
greater number being izi Barcelona. Latterly, however, her commerce, owing to a 
variety of causes, but principally to oppressive restrictions on the importation of foreign 
goods, the emancipation of South America, and internal dissensions, has very much 
declined. 


T/ic Uarhour, wfiich is naturally bad, is formed by a mole or jetty, which has recently been a good deal 
enlarged, running out to a considerable distJinco in a southerly direction, and liaving a light-house and 
home batterie.s near Its extremity. The depth of water within the mole is from 18 to 20 feet; but there 
is a bar between the mole and Monjui, wlilch has frequently not more than 10 feet water; and which 
AtouUl, it Is believed, entirely sliut up the harbour, were It not occasionally lowered by means of dredging , 
machines. Vessels in the harbour moor at a short distance from the mole; where, though exposed 
the southerly gales, they are so well protected that no accident of any consequence has taken place sivSe 
the dreadful storm of 1821. Large ships must anchor outside the mole, and in winter are much itr^om- 
moded by winds. Vessels entering the harbour are under no obligation to take a pilot on boay^if; but 
they are alwajs in attendance, and it is generally deemed safest to have their assistance in p8i!;«lag the 


* Brougham's “ Speech on the State of the Law,” p. 108. 

of this, see the articles Maritime Law, In.surance, &c. In this Dictionary/ The Memo^ /as 
jitstortcan sobre la Marina, Comcrcio, ^c. de Barcelona, by Cnproany, In 4 vols. one of the most 

valuable and authentic works that has been published on the commerce, arts, and c^S^tpercial and marl, 
time legiMation of the middle ages. The first volume is the most interesting,,^ieast to the general 
^ ’ j consisting principally of extracts from the archives of the c®v There is a brief but 

account of the early trade of Barcelona, drawn principally firom OSpmany, In tlie work of 
Depping, Htstotre du Commsroe entre le Levant et I'Europe depuis CroisadeSt tfc, tom. i. c 6 
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Cmttm-\ou*t a»J IVarthouting Regulaiiont, same as at Ai.i* 
CANT t which sac. 

Pori Chargn. — Tba fullowlns aiw the rariout chaifiM of a 
public naturu that wotlld be paid by a Spanish and a lirltbh 
ship, each of SOQ tom burden, unloading and loading mimed 
cargoes in Barcelona: — 


Spuihh VwseU. ‘ 

BcaU. 

British Vessels. 

Reals. 

Anchorage 

New do. 

Cleaning of port 
Lantern 

Captain of the port • 
Light .house of Tarrifa 
IxMdingd real per ton) 
Extraordinary contri¬ 
bution 

New mole 

7.4 

15 

10 

f. 

8 

105 

300 

40 

lU 

Anchornpe 

Double do. 

New do. 

Cleaning of port 
Lantern 

Captain of the port 
Liglit-house of Tarrifa 
New mole {8 reals per 
ton) - 

Loading(1 real per ton) 
Eziraordhiary contri¬ 
bution 

75 

75 

15 

10 

G 

8 

211 

2,400 

300 

Total 

5-5 

40 



Con-sular fucs usually 
required 

.3,140 

100 



TotM_- 

3,3(X) 


Taking the real at 4J., this would be 0/. 11«. 2(1. on the 
Spanisli ship, and 5'i/. on the llritish do. 

CommittioH is at the rale of 2^ per cent, on goods shipped, 
and 2 per cent. those received on consignment. <Jo»k1s aie 
sometimes sold for ready money, and sometimes on credit for 
or 4 months ; inorranulc discount Is i per cent, jier month. 
There are no hanking estahlislinients in Itarcelona. 

Iniurance on shijtt is effected by individuals, but insurances 
on linuses, lives, Vc. arc unknown here. 

Taret. — At the Oustom-house. real tares only are allowetl ; 
and the tiett weights must be rigorously inanihistcd. A sur¬ 


plus of 3 par cant. |>, howerer, allovad to eovA any inexact* 
nctt in the proportion between foreign and Spanish weights; 
but if the weight of any parcel shouUl turn out to be 3 jier cent, 
neater than is marked in the manifest, the surplus is seized, .it 
the same time that the.imtiorter loses the beneMl of the 3 i>er 
cent, allowed by law, and becomes liable to Uie penalties of 
smuggling. Tlie tares usually allowed by merchants are, ort 
Mavannan sugar 13 (ler cent.; on ootTee 2 per cent., exclusive 
of the barrel, bag, iic. in which it is contained ; on c<k'o<i and 
pepper 2 per cent.} Pernambuco cotton 4 lbs. per bale; other 
cotton 1 to. per cwt. 

Sea-ttort* of all sorts ^are dear at Barcelona, but they may 
alw ays tie obtained. Beef costs about Id, per lb., and biscuit 
alMiut 8 tloliars ^ler cwt. 

jifonri/. —Accounts arc kept in librat of 20 iiieldot, 240 
dineros, or 480 tnalltu. Tlic libras is likewise divided Into rraU 
de pfata Catalan, of 3 tneldoi each ; and into rfa/e* ardilcs, r^2 
turldoa each, lienee, ti'7 of the lormcr, or 10 of the latter, = 1 
libra Catalan. 

The lUtra Catalan ls=: 2«.4d. sterling nearly. 

Thepcjodtiro, or hard (iollar, is valued at 3l\tueIdo» Catalan, 
eight such dollars making 13 libras. 

n'cights and Measures. — Tliero arc endless dtscrepaiK. ics 
amongst the weights and me.isurea in the ditlkrcnt Mp.inish 
provinces, and there is a very great discrepancy in ilie nr.coiints 
of the authors who have written upon them. The followuig 
statements are taken from Nelkenbrecher : — 

The quintal is divided into 4 arrobas, or 104 lbs. of 12 nz. 
to th.' iionnd. Tlie pound — f>,174 Kiiglith groins = 4 kllog. 
=s8.'52.5-6 as of Holland. 100 lbs. of i»rccluna = 88*213 lbs. 
avolrdujiois. 

The yard, named eana, is divided into 8palmos,of 4 qumtos, 
and is—2t inches very nearly. Hence, 100 ranos = 3.'5* 1U9 
metreh = 77‘3 yards of Amsterdam a: 3S‘314 English yaids. 

The quartera, or measure for grain, is divided iiitn 12riir- 
tanes .iiid 48 pieolins. lUU quarteras s 23*338, or 23^ W'in- 
chester quarters. 

The carga, or measure fbr llqultLs, is divided into 12 coHnnes 
or atrolpas, 24 corfarinas, and 72 miludetlas. It U=:32'7 
English wine gallons. 4 cargos = 1 pipe. The pqie of Itia- 
jorca oil contains 107 conancs. 


iTiiporis .—The principal articles of import .are raw cotton: suR.-ir, coffee, cocoa, and other colonial 
products, princip.illy from Colia .and Porto Itico; salted fish, hides, and horns ; iron and hardware, &c. 
Most species of manufactured goods are proliibltcd; but it is needless to add lliat tlicy arc notwitli- 
standing largely imported Into iliis as into most other parts of Spain. Tlio trade with the co]onie.s, 
France, and the coasting trade is pretty active. The imports from Kngland arc not very considerable, 
and the exports little or notliing. In 1842, no fewer than H,(>07 vessels entered the port; but these were 
mostly coasters of small size, the burden of the whole being only 189,117 tons. 

JijrporIs. ~ Thv principal exports are wrought silks, soap, fire-arms, paper, hats, laces, ribands, steel, 
&c. But no vessels, except a few that take on board manufactured goods for the Spanish West Indies, 
are loaded here ; and even tins trade is much fallen off. Upwards of 2,000 hands used formerly to I'c 
employed iu tlie city in the manuCucture of shoes for the colonies ; but their export lias now nearly 
ciMscd. The princip.il articles of native produce that C.*italonia lias to export are most conveniently 
sliippcd at Vlllanova, Tarragona, and Salon. They consist of wine, brandy, nuts, almonds, cork bark, 
woof, fruits, &c. Of these, Cuba takes annually about 12,000 pipes of wine, worth at .an average 4/, per 
pipe, and about 3,000 pipes of brandy, worth 87. per do.; South America, 10,000 pipes of wine, and 0,000 
do. brandy ; the nortli of Europe, 2,()00 uipes or wine, and 2.000 do. brandy. A good deal of brandy is 
sent to Cadiz and Cette: most part of the former finds its way into the wine vaults of Xeres ; and the 
latter, being conveyed by tlie canal of Languedoc (o tito Garomie, is used in the preparation of the wines 
of Bordeaux. From 25,000 to .30,000 bags of nuts are annually sent from Tarragona to England. Tarra¬ 
gona also exports about 12,000 bags of almonds. 

Tlie ships belonging to the port carry on no foreign trade except to the Spanish West Indies ; they 
are few in number, and are daily decreasing. Those engaged in the coasting trade are usually of very 
small burden. 

(Wc have derived these details from various sources \ but principally from Consular Returns, and from 
Inglis’s Spain in 1830, vol.ii. pp. 384-387. and 362.) 

BARILLA (Du. Soda; Fr. Soude^ Bar'dh; Ger, Soda, Barilla; It. BarrigJia; 
Fort. Solda, Barrilha ; Hun. Socianka ; Sp. Barilla; Arab. Kali), carbonate of soJa-— 
(see Alkaiaks), is found native in Hui^ary, Egypt, and many other countries. It is 
largely used by bleachers, manufacturers of bard soaps, glass-makers, &c. The barilla 
of commerce consists of the ashes of several marine and other plants growing on the 
sea-shore. The best, or Alicant barilla, is prepared from the Sahola soda, which is very 
extensively cultivated for this purpose in the huerta of Murcia, aud other places on the 
eastern shores of Spain. —( T^Hcnsenffs Travels in Spain, vol. iii. p. 105.) The plants 
are gathered in September, dried, and burned in furnaces heated so ns to bring the 
ashes into a state of imperfect fusion, when they concrete into hard, dry, cellular 
masses of a greyish blue colour. Sicily and leiicriflTe produce good barilla, but in¬ 
ferior to that of Allcant and Carthagena. Kelp, which is a less pure alkali, is formed 
by the Incineration of the common sea-weed. —(See Kelp.) 

The Saracens established in Sp.iiii seem to have been the first who Introduced the manufacture of 
barilla into Europe. They called the plants employed in its prenar.itlon kali; and this, witli the Arabic 
article ol urefixea, has given rise to the modern chemical term nikall. Prime quality in barilla is to bo 
distinguisned by its strong smell when whetted, and by its whitish colour. Particular attention should bo 
paid to have ns little small nr dutt as possible. 

The manufacture of artificial soda {sonde Jactice), now very extensively carried on, occasioned an ex¬ 
traordinary decline in the imports of barilla, the quantity entered for home consumption in 1834, amount¬ 
ing to 237,712cwt, havingbeen reduced in 1841 to 47,380 cwt. Considerable quantities used formerly to 
be Imported from Teneriffe, but it now comes principally from Alicant in Spain and Sicily. Thus, of 
1744 tons imported in 1850, 836 came from Spain, 753 from Italy (Sicily), 109 firom the U. States, and 
none from tiie Canaries. Tlie duty on barilla, after being reituced in ]8t2 from 40s. to bs. a ton, was 
wholly repealed in 1845. But even this iudicious measure has not had so much influence over the con¬ 
sumption of the article ns was exp<c’ed. In 1852, Ute imports amounted to 1807 tons, or 36,140 cwt., 
none of which was re-exported. — (Par/. Paper, No. 504. Sess. 1853.) 

BARK, the outer rind of plants. There is an imnaense variety of barks known in 
commerce, as cinnamon,^ Peruvian bark, oak bark, quercitron, &c. The term “ bark " 
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is, however, generally employed to express eitner Peruvian bark, or oak bark ; and it 
is these only that we shall notice in this place. 

1. Peruvian or Jesuit^' Bark (Fr. Quinquina; Ger. Kron^china; Du, China-last; Sp. 
Qtiina, Quinquina; Lat. Quinquina Cortex Peruvianus.) There are three principal 
species of this bark known in commerce, which have been elaborately described by Dr. 
A. T. Thomson, from whose account the following particulars are selected. 

The first species is the pale bark of the shops. It is the produce of the Cinchona 
hincifolia, and is the original cinchona of Peru. It is now very scarce. It is imported 
in chests covered with skins, each containing about 200 lbs., well packed, but generally 
mixed with a quantity of dust and other heterogeneous matter. It consists of pieces 
8 or 10 inches long, some of them being scarcely one tenth of an inch thick, singly and 
doubly (juillcd, or rolled inwards, the quills generally being in size from a swan’s quill 
to an inch and a half. It is internally of a pallid fawn or cinnamon hue, but approxi¬ 
mates, on being moistened, to the colour of a pale orange. When in substance it has 
scarcely any odour, but during decoction the odour is sensihlo, and agreeably aromatic. 
The taste is bitter, but not unpleasant, acidulous, and austere. 

The second species, or red bark, is obtained from the Cinchona oblongifoHa, grovving 
on the Andes. It is imported in chests containing from 100 to 150 lbs. each. It con¬ 
sists of variously sized pieces, most of them flat, but some partially quilled or rolled. 
The internal part is woody, and of a rust red colour: it has a weak peculiar odour, 
and its taste is much less bitter, but more austere and nauseous, than that of the other 
barks. 

The third species, or yellow bark of the shops, is obtained from the Cinchona cordi- 
foHat growing in Quito and Santa Fe. It is imported in chests containing from 90 to 
100 lbs. each, consisting of pieces 8 or 10 inches long, some quilled, but the greater 
part flat. The interior is of a yellow colour, passing to orange. It has nearly the 
same odour in decoction as the pale ; the taste is more bitter and less austere, and it 
excites no astringent feeling when chewed. ITie goodness decreases when the colour 
varies from orange yellow to pale yellow ; when of a dark colour, between red and yel¬ 
low, it should bo rejected. 

It is needless to add, that bark is one of the most valuable medical remedies. The 
Indians were unacquainted with its uses, winch seem to have been first discovered by 
the Jesuits. It was introduced into Europe in I()82, but was not extensively used till 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. According to Humboldt, the Jesuits’ bark 
annually exported from America amounts to from 12,000 to 14,000 quintals. Of 
these, 2,000 are furnished by Santa F^, and 110 by I.oxa ; Peru furnishing the re¬ 
mainder, which is shipped at Callao, Guayaquil, &c. 

2. Oak Bark (Fr. Ecorce de la Chine ; Ger. Eichenrinde ; It. Corteccia della Quercia ; 
Iiat.'|Q«erri2« cortex). The bark of the common oak is a powerful astringent, and is 
preferred to all other substances for tanning leather. The bark of the larch is now, 
however, used for the same purpose. Though the importation of oak bark for tanning 
has somewhat declined of late years, it is still very considerable. It is impossible, how¬ 
ever, to state its exact amount, inasmuch as a species of oak bark, called quercitron, 
the produce of the Querevs tinctoria, imported from abroad, and used to give a yellow 
dye to silk and wool, is tnixed up in the custom-house returns with bark for tanning. 
The latter, which is by far the most important, is brought principally from Belgium 
and Holland, Germany, Italy and Spain, Norway and Australia. Quercitron comes 
principally from the United States. The quality of hark differs according to the age 
and size of the tree, the season when it is barked, &c., so much tliat its ^)rice varies 
from 5/. to 10/. a ton. The -duty on bark for tanning and dyeing, which previously to 
18'32 was 8d. a cwt. after being then reduced to .Sc/., was repealed in 1845. 

In the imports and exports of Peruvian bark were respectively IS,207 and 10,092 cwts. During 
the same year we Imported 403,930 cwt. bark for the use of tanners and dyers, of which only 14G cwts. 
were re-exported. But in addition to the above we imported, in 1862,2,515 tons divi dlvi, and 13,871 
tons valonia, of which very httlo was re-exported. BclKium, Holland, the U. States, Germany, Italy, 
and Norway furnish by far the largest portion of the imports of oak bark. v 

We are indebted for the discovery and application of the useful properties of quercitron to Dr. Ban¬ 
croft. The doctor obtained a patent for his invention In 1776; but the American war breaking out soon 
after, deprived him of Us advantages. In consideration of this circumstance, parliament passed, in 1785, 
an act CW Geo. 8. c. 38.) securing to him the privileges conveyed by his patent for 14 years. At the ex¬ 
piration of the latter jierlodthe House of Commons agreed to extend the doctor’s privilege for an addi¬ 
tional 7 years, but the House of Lords rejected the bill. I.iko too many discoverers. Dr. Bancroft pro- 
lUod but little by his invention, liiuugh it has been of great use to the arts and manufactures of the 
country. (See BancrqH on Permanent Coiours, vol. ii. p. 112., and the Report tifthe Committee qf the 
House oj Commons on Pettents, Appendix^ p. 175.) 

BARLEY (Fr. Orge; .Qax. Gerstengraupen; Du. Ryg; It. Orzo; Sp. Cthada; 
Kus. Fatschmea; Lat. Hordeum; Arab. Dhourra; Hind, jow)^ a species of bread-corn 
^Hordtum Lin.), of which there are several varieties. It is extensively cultivated in 
most European countries, and in most of the temperate districts of Asia and Africa. 
It may also be raised between the tropics; but not at a lower elevation than from 3,000 
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to 4,000 feet, and then it is not worth cultivating. Large quantities of barley have 
been, for a lengthened period, raised in Great Britain. Recently, however, its cultiva¬ 
tion has been supposed, though probably on no good grounds, to be declining. In 1765, 
Mr. CJharles Smith estimated the number of barley consumers in England and Wales at 
7.39,000; and as a large proportion of the population of Wales, Westmoreland, and 
(Xunberland continue to subsist chiefly on barley bread, we are inclined to think that 
this estimate may not, at present, be very wide of the mark. But the principal demand 
for barley in Great Britain is for conversion into malt, to be used in the manufacture 
of ale, porter, and British spirits; and though its consumption in this way has not cer¬ 
tainly increased proportionally to the increase of wealth and population, still there docs 
not seem to be any grounds for supposing that it has diminished. Barley is also exten¬ 
sively used in fattening black cattle, hogs, and poultry. It now generally follows 
turnips, and is a very important crop in the rotation best adapted to light soils. The 
))rincipal barley counties of England are Norfolk, Suflblk, Cambridge, Bedford, Herts, 
J^eicester, Nottingham, the upper parts of Hereford, Warwick, and Salop, llie pro¬ 
duce varies, according to soil, preparation, season, &c., from about 20 to 60 or 70 bushels 
an aero. The most usual crop is from 28 to 36 or 38 bushels. Tlio Winchester bushel 
of good English barley generally weighs about 50 lbs., but the best Norfolk barley 
sometimes weighs 53 or 54 Ib.s. Its produce in flour is about 12 lbs. to 14lhs grain. 
Barley is a tender plant, and easily hurt in any stage of its growth.- It is mort; 
liaxardous than wheat, and is, generally speaking, raised at a greater expense; so that 
its cultivation should not be attempted except when the soil and climate are favourable 
for its growth. — (For details as to the prices of barley, the quantities imported and 
exported, &c., see Corn Laws and Corn Traue. And for further details as to its 
consumption and culture, see Smith's Tracts on the Corn Trade, 2d ed. p. 182. ; Brown 
on Rural Affairs, vol. ii. p. 42. ; Loudon's Encyc. of Agriculture, §-c.) 

BARRATRY, in navigation, is, in its most extensive sense, any fraudulent or 
unlawful act committed by the master or mariners of a ship, contrary to their duty to 
their owners, and to the prejudice of the latter. It appears to be derived from the 
Italian word barratrare, to cheat. It may be committed i)y running away with a ship, 
wilfully carrying her out of the course prescribed by the owners, delaying or defeating 
the voyage, deserting convoy without leave, sinking or deserting the ship, embezzling 
the cargo, smuggling, or any other oftence whereby the ship or cargo may be subjected 
to arrest, detention, loss, or forfeittire. 

It is thp practice in most countries to Insure against barratry. Most foreign jurists hold, that it com¬ 
prehends every fault which the master and crew can commit, whether it arise from fnand, negligence, 
unskiU'ulness, or mere imprudence. Hut in this country it is ruled, that no act of the master or cicw 
8l)aH be deemed barratry, unless it proceed from a criminal or fraudulent motive. 

“ Barratry CRn only be committea by the master and mariners by some act contrary to their duty in 
the relation in which tliey stand to the owners of the ship. It is, therefore, an offence against them, and 
eonheouentiy an owner nlmself cannot commit barratry. He may, by his fraudulent conduct, make 
luinself liable to the owner of the goods on board, but not for barratry. Neltlier can barrai®^ bo c(»ni- 
initted agt-iinst the owner with his consent i for though he may bo liable for any loss or dumago occii- 
sioned by the misconduct of the master to which he consents, yet this is not barratry. Nothing is more 
clear than that a man can never set up as a crime an act done by his own direction or consent.”— ( Marshall 
on Insurance, book i. c. 12. $ G.) 

When, therefore, the owner of a ship is also the master, no act of barratry can be committed ; for no 
man can commit a fraud against himself. 

It is a maxim in law, that fVaud shall not be presumed, but must be clearly proved ; and it is a rule in 
questions of insurance, that he who charges barratry must substantiate it by conclusive evidence. 

It is not necessary, to render an act barratrous, that it should be committed with a criminal int(uit .as 
respects the owners, in order to Injure them, or to benefit the captain or crew. It may even be com¬ 
mitted with a view to promote the owner’s interests; for an illegal act done without the authority or 
privity of the owners, and which proves detrimental to them, is barratry, whatever be the motives in 
which it originated. Lord EUenborough, in an oble judgment, has laid it down as €16.11' law, " that a 
breach of duty by the master in respect of his owners, with a fraudulent or criminal intent, or cx male- 
Heio, is barratry ; that it makes no diflbrence whether this act of tho master be induced by motives of 
advantage to himself, malice to the owner, ox a disregard of those laws which it was his duty to obey ; and 
that it Is not for him to judge or suppose, in cases not intrusted to his discretion, that he is not breaking 
the trust reposed in him, when he endeavours to advance the interests of his owners by means whicli the 
law forbids, and wliicli his owners also must be taken to have forbidden.” 

The circumstance of the owners of ships being permitte<l to insure against the barratry of tbo tn.ister 
and mariners can hardly fail, it may be not uncharitably presumed, of rendering them less scrupulous in 
their inquiries with respect to their character than they would otherwise be. Perhaps, therefore, it 
might be expedient to prohibit such insurances, or to lay some restrictions upon them. They were, 
indeed, expressly forbidden by the Ordinance of Rotterdam ; and Lord Mansfield, whose authority on all 
points connected with the law of insurance is so deservedly high, seems to have thought that it would be 
well to exclude barratry entirely from policies, and to cease “ making the underwriter become the Insurer 
of the conduct of the c ptain whom ho does not appoint, and cannot dismiss, to the owners who can do 
either.” But though It were expedient to nrevent tho owners from making an insurance of this sort, 
nothing can be more reasonable than that third parties, who freight a ship, or put goods on board, should 
be allowed to Insure against such a copious source of loss. (For a further discussion of this subject, see 
the article Marimb Insurance ; and Marshall on Insurance, book i. c. 12. ^ 6., and Park on Insurance, 
C.5.) 

Owners, masters, or seamen, who wHftilly cast away, burn, or destroy ships, to the prejudice of freight¬ 
ers or Insurers, incur the penalty of death. >-(See Sbambn.) 

BARREL, a cask or vessel for holding liquids, particularly eUk and beer. Formerly 
the barrel of beer in London contained only 33 ale gallons = 32^ Imperial gallons: but 
it was enacted by 43 Geo. 3. c. 69. that 36 gallons of beer should be taken to be a 
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barrel; and by tlie 6 Geo,, 4. c. SB', it is enacted, that whenever any gallon measure 
i.i mentioned in any excise law, it shall always be deemed and taken to be a standard 
Imperial gallon. At present, therefore, the barrel contains 36 Imperial gallons. It 
ihay be worth while observing that the barrel or cask is exclusively the produce of 
European ingenuity ; and that no such article is known to any nation of Asia, Africa, 
or America, who have not derived it from Europeans. 

BAUWOOD, a red dye wood brought from Africa, particularly from Angola, and 
the river Gaboon, The dark red which is compionly seen upon British Bandana hand¬ 
kerchiefs is for the most part produced by the colouring matter of barwood, saddened 
by sulphate of iron. — (^Bancroft on Colours.') The imports of barwood, in 1841, 
amounted to 2,012 tons. It brought, in January 1843, from 31. to 4/. a ton (duty 2s. 
included) in the London market. 

BASKETS(Fr. Corbeilles; Ger. Korbe; It. Paniere; Sp. Canastas, Canastos i Rus. 
Korsinii) are made, as every one knows, principally of the interwoven twigs of willow, 
osier, birch, Ac., but frequently also of rushes, splinters of wood, straw, and an immense 
number of other articles. They are used to hold all sorts of dry goods, and are con¬ 
structed of every variety of quality and shape. Besides the vast quantities produced at 
home, some of the finer kinds have been imported under an ad valorem duty, which, pre¬ 
viously to 1842, was 20, but has since been 10^ per cent. In 1852, this duty produced 
2,727/., showing that the value of the foreign baskets entered for home consumption 
in that year hud been 25,953/. For the duties imposed in 1853, see TAttirr. 

BAST, for straw hats or bonnets. See Hats. 

BA'I'AVIA, a city of the island of Java, the capital of tlie Dutch possessions in 
the East Indies, and the principal trading port of the Oriental islands, lat. 6° 8' S., 
long. 106^^ 50' E., on the north-west coast of the island, on an extensive bay. Thu 
harbour, or rather road, lies between the main land and several small uninhabited 
islands, which, during the boisterous or north-western monsooh, aflbrd sufficient shelter 
and good anchorage. Sliips of from 300 to 500 tons anchor at about mile from 
shore. A small river runs through the town, which is navigable for vessels of from 
20 to 40 tons, a couple of miles inland ; a number of canals brunch off from it into 
different parts of tlie town, affording great conveniences for trade. Batavia was for¬ 
merly so very insalubrious, that General Daendels was anxious to transfer the seat of 
government to Sourabaya; but being thwaited in this, he set about building a new 
town, a little further inland, on the heights of Weltcvreden, whither the government 
offices were immediately removed. Most of tlie principal merchants have now their 
residences in the new town, repairing only to the old city, when business requires it, 
during a portion of the day. In consequence, the old town is at present principally 
occupied by Chinese, and the descendants of the ancient colonists, several of its streets 
having been deserted and demolished. More recently, however, the Baron CapoUen, 
whose ei^ightcned administration will long be gratefully remembered in Java, sensible 
of the superior advantages of the old town as a place of trade, exerted himself to 
prevent its further decay, by removing the causes of its unhealthiness; to accomplish 
which, be widened several of the streets, filled up some of the canals, and cleaned 
others, demolished useless fortifications, Ac.; and the effect of these judicious mea¬ 
sures has been, that Batavia is now as healthy as any other town of the island. The 
liopulation, according to an accurate cen.sus taken in 1832, consisted of 2,800 Euro¬ 
peans, 80,000 natives, 25,000 Chine.se, 1000 Arabs, and 9,500 slaves; in all 118,500 
persons, exclusive of the garrison. A.s the population has increased since, it may at 
jiresent be e.stiinated at from 130,000 to 140,000, independently of the military, of 
which there are always a considerable number. Among the principal merchants are 
Dutch, Englisl), Americans, French, and Germans. The island of Java forms the 
most important portion of the Dutch possessions in the East, and is, in fact, one of 
the finest colonies in the world. It contains, inc. Madura, an area of 52,000 
square mile.s, with a population of nearly, if not quite, 10,000,000. 


Burltiv the year 1841 the total Imiiorit into Java and Madura, on account of prirate parties, aoiountod to 
MtrchaftdUe . - - XO,i:,6.it7611.1 

Siiccle .... - 

llie Kood* and specie imported on account of KOvernnaent amounted to • - - 


2t,363,2M n. 
8,nu,8S2 fl. 


Total amount of imports 


The merchandise ImportedronsIstedoftheproduceofEoropeand America, 12,087,72 ifl. West Indies and Bciucal, 610.241 11. 
China, Manilla, and Siam, 1,768,71411. Japan, 4,086 fl. Eastern Arohli>elago,4,704,611 fl.—Total Merchandise, W,156,2761). 
The produce of Europe and America chiefly couaiated of 


niaM, (lyhtal, and earthenware 
Dutch cloth and vroolleii stuHs 
KoreiRu ditto ditto 

Dutch linen and cotton eouds 
Forc-lRn ditto Ailto 

leather, saddleworlc, and carriages 
WearitiR apparel 
Opium (from Ums Levant) • 

Shin stores • - HI 

Wrltln,; materials 
Provisions . , 

Wines and tUony Injiion • 


7 lorins. 
397,441 
172,931 
224,483 
4,9C6,BIS 
2,717,612 
66,724 
83,314 
162,000 
107,373 
69,623 
669,322 
• 1 , 059,242 


Furniture . . - 

Gold and silver work, and ditto wire - 
Lace and military ontanoenU 
Faidilonable artlclrs, articles of luxury, perfumes, 

and Jewellery - . - - 

Books, music and musical Instruments 
Brass and brass ware 

NUWl ftml BtCAl WJlTtt * • * 

Drum, medicines, and dyetnamatseials 
Iron and iron werka andTinawtinea 
Rilk stuflli ... 

Ba^ tier ooSka . . • 


Florins. 

8U..‘M2 

10,640 

8.034 

128.814 
68,0 i4 
427,167 
86,(161 
22,3.'(G 
970,668 
145,6.37 
136,664 
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The Vnluei Of the Exports from Javn, and their Destination, in 1$46,1836, 1826, were os follows 



1846. 

18.36. 

1826. 

Netlierland* . - . - 

Indian Archipvlago - - • ♦ 

<<reat Brit«lu 

Qlilna, Macao, &c. - - - - : 

France 

America • 

Hamburg - 

Sweden • • • 

Other plHceae * • • . • 1 

FiorinM. 

3i).(>03,848 

9,.126.34S 

2,365,987 

1,886,70.3 

1,376.1(9 

1,199,641 

615,041 

.345,9(9 

711,868 

Ftorint, 

27,23V,.588 

6,708,153 

1.39,592 

3,318,706 

1,9(4,145 

1,002,529 

108,142 

25.3.959 

.369,315 

Flortiu, 

6,5I3gV25 

4.3.57.78.3 

349,098 

1,976,192 

42,232 

211,231 

6.3,3.34 

57,172 


Official Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles of Produce exported from Java and Madura 
in the following Years. 


Veara. | Coffee. 

Pepper. 

ludigo. 

Hidci. 

Cloves. 

Nutmegs.l Suicar. ( Tin. 1 llice. | llatans. 1 Mace. 

Arrack. 

2,075 

5,261 
4.672 
4,668 
6.50 i 
6,258 
4,578 

1830 

18.35 

1840 

18(1 

1842 

1813 

1S44 

18(3 

Pie. 

288,740 

466,871 

1,132,124 
961,467 
1,01.3,8.54 
i.018,102 
1,2.39,9.35 
1,006,190 

Pie. 

6,061 

11,868 

9,911 

I. 3,477 
10,441 
23.08.3 
12,484 

II, 527 

Lbt. 

22.06.3 

535,753 

2,123.911 
1.827,386 
1,627,437 
1,890,129 
1,648.520 
1,65.3,809 

Piece!. 

.30,249 

139,995 

' 110.494 
120,472 
167,077 
152,.3I0 
156,221 
105,7.51 

Pic. 

803 

4,566 

53 

7.60() 

1,718 

2.027 

2,8(K) 

2,231 

Pte. 

1,304 

6,022 

SglOO 

6,125 

6,129 

2.113 

8,1.31 

.3,403 

Pte. 

108,610 

439,543 

1,024,493 
1,0(6,576 
884,685 
929.769 
1.008,1.32 
1,455,123 

Pte. 

21,426 

40,83b 

62,334 

48,310 

69.127 

15,705 

08,729 

73,5.37 

Cef/am. 

f3,.52l 

2.5,577 

pie. 

I680,9<')9 

676,21.3 

881,157 

1,008.774 

78.5,276 

417,017 

Pie. 

5,090 

4,905 

28,0.32 
.37,017 
.36,594 
73,.5.35 
7.3,b(M) 

1 51,200 

Pie. 

177 

1,606 

870 
1.171 
1,1.32 
4S(. 
2,.3O0 
830 1 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles exported from Java and Madura 
in 1836 and 1845. 


Principal Article*. 

Quantities exported 
in 183b. 

Value of Ex. 
port* in 1856. 

Quantities export¬ 
ed in.ls 1.5. 

V.tluo of Ex¬ 
ports m 1,845. 

Arrack . - » » • 

Hidtu -»•••• 
Indivo . - « . . 

(ktllee. . » , « . 

Pepper ■ - . . . 

Rice • • • • ... 

Spice*, Ma''e .... 

Cluve* .... 

Nutmeg* . . • • 

Siicar 

Tob,iccu ..... 

All other article* and treoiure 

1.477 leggcrs. 

109.008 p.and 846 picul* 
407,798 Ih*. 

493,078 pu ul» 

7,006 - 
36,4,30 ooyana 

991 picul* 

2,185 - 
3,886 — 

509,514 _ 

2.477 kodlcs • 

47,7.39 picul* 

Florin!. 

115,995 

217,715 

1.122.. 3H2 
15,090,.362 

12.5,0.35 

3.. 389.615 
.396,268 
1.53,036 

1,711,600 

9,083,141 

769,850 

2,718,810 

7,367,833 

I, 378 legcers 
105,7.51 pave* 

1,0.53,8'<9 lbs, 
1,006,190 piculs 

II, .527 - 
447,017 — 

8.30 — 
2,2.31 _ 
3,40.3 _ 
1,455,423 — 
6,811 kodie* 
75,536 picul* 

Fhrim. 
1.5.3,222 
220.619 
4,961,608 
20,12.3.798 

181.4.33 
2,682,101 

132.8.34 
201,015 
610..383 

20,350,209 

2,.324.180 

4,011,518 

10,005,888 

Total value of Kxports from Java and Madura in - Flor. 1 

42,261,642 


6.5,895,168* 


* Equal at iOd. i>er florin to £S,tOl/^Ci. 


Bank of Batavia — A bank, for the issue of notes and otlicr banking business, was established at 
Batavia in 1827, with branches at Samarang and Sourabaya ; the hlstt)ry of which is not uninstrnrtive. 
The capital of tho bank, consisting of 2,000,000 ft., divided into 4,000 shares, was subscribed with diffi¬ 
culty { and tho most unfavourable anticipations were entertained of the success of the establisiimcrit. 
No sooner, however, had tlio bank been set on foot, than she began to enjoy a large share of prosperity. 
Tlio rapid Increase of cultivation and commerce in Java led to a corresponding demand for capital, and 
to the payment of a very high rate of interest on loans ; and as the loans made by the bank consisted of 
bank notes, which cost next to notliing, the protics became quite enormous ; so mucli so that they 
amounted In 1837 to 3 i per cent., the price of the 50011. siiare of bank stock being tlien also 1,5'jOlf. 
But this prosperity was as brief as It was signal—Tlic oiler of an exorbitant interest had fempted, in 
not a few ensos, the bank to make advances on doubtful security ; and in Java, .as elsewliere, Issues of 
paper payable on demand necessarily stop the moment tho circulation has been fully saturated with 
notes ; and this result having been attained in 1838, and the notes issued by the bank being henceforth 
returned on her for payment, slic speedily became involved in the greatest difficulties many of those 
who depended on her advances for support were no longer able to meet tlielr engagements ; and tlio 
wliole island was subjected to a severe pecuniary and commercial crisis : in fact, but for tlie intervention 
of the government, in 1840, wlicn bank notes were made U'fial tender for a limited period, slie must have 
stooped payments 1 This intervention has.-however, given her time to recover from the difficulties into 
winch siic had been ]>recipitated ; and having again, after sustaining a very heavy loss, resiunod siiccio 
payments, it is to bo hoped that she may profit in future by her past experience_We subjoin 

An Account of the Dividends paid by the Bank of Java from 18‘29 to 1840, both inclusive. 

■ crnt. 

.. 1812.) 

General JiemarJis on Java. — The* previous statements show that the produce and 
trade of Java have increased during the last dozen years with a rapidity unknown in 
any otlier colony, Cuba, perhaps, excepted. And if the resources and capabilities of 
this noble island be fully developed, it is quite impossible to .say how much farther 
her trade may he extentled. Itumuldfar exceed our limits, and, even were this not 
the case, it would involve us in discu.ssions nowise suitable for this work, were we to 
enter into any detailed examination of the means by which the extension of culture in 
.Java has been brought about. VVe may, however, shortly mention that the produce for 
exportation i.s principally raised on account of government, partly by contributions in 
kind, and partly and principally by contributions of compulsory labour applied to its 
production. And, provided these contributions be not carried to an excess,.we incline 
to think that they are at once the least onerous mode in which the natives can be made 
to pay their taxes, and the most profitable for the government. It is, we apprehend, 
idle to suppose that indastry, if left to itself, will ever become flourishiug in a country 
like Java, where the wants of the inhabitants are so few and so easily satisfied, or where 
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the climate indi.sposes to exertion. No doubt the system of compulsory labour may 
be easily abused and converted into an instrument of the most grinding oppression; 
but so long as it is managed with discretion and good sense, we are disposed to believe, 
from all we can learn, that it is preferable to every other system hitherto devised for 
developing the resources of tropical oountries. (For some remarks on this subject, see 
the learned and able Disaertatio Hiatorico-Polttica, on the Dutch East India Company, 
by Van Lijndcn, published in 1839, pp. 161 — 171.) 

Very groat public improvements have also been already ejected, and are still in pro¬ 
gress, in the island. Among others, an excellent high road has been constructed througli 
its whole length, from Bantam on its W. to Sourabaya on its E. coast, whence cross 
roads lead to all the principal stations. A number of forts have, also, been constructed in 
commanding situations in the mtcrior, the principal of which at Surackarta, near the 
centre of the island, is a regular and strong citadel. It is said to be the intention to 
transfer the seat of government thither from Batavia. These forts have been erected 
principally to keep the natives in check, and to prevent tho.se outbreaks that have done 
so much to retard the prosperity of the island. Several important establishments have 
also been recently founded along the S. coast, which had previously been all but neg¬ 
lected. (Sec Argout sur Javut Singapore^ §*c.) 

Rice used to be the staple product of Java ; but it is now far surpassed by coffee and 
sugar, the culture of both of which has been astonishingly increased. In proof of this 
we may mention that the exports of coffee, which in 1830 amounted to 288,740 piculs, 
had increased in 1845 to 1,006,190 do., or to 61,090tons: while the exports of sugar, which 
m 1830 .Tinounled to 108,640 piculs, had increased, in 1845, to 1,455,423 piculs, or 
88,3(’95 tons. More than half the trade of the island centres in Batavia. 

Indigo Iia.s also become an important product. Tho other principal articles of 
exjiort arc tin from Banca, tobacco, tea, and birds’ nests. 

'file imports comprise cottons, woollens, and other manufactured goods ; wines and 
spirits, with iron, hardware, and machinery; opium from the Levant and from Bengal j 
and a grout variety of other articles. 

/‘ill / — following i»UMHub«tanco of the port 

roKu I«i lon« of 1 1 ltd via.— 1 »t. 'The com tnander of a ihiu arri vinjt 
111 ihp roiuls, is not to laud himself, or permit any of hit crew 
<ir |i.'is.oiiKvr’ lo laud, until his ve.scl bu visited by .» boat from 
the Buaril-shlp. — Vd. The luiMter, on lauding, it first to wait 
<m the luRiter attendant, and afterwards report himself at the 
iinlite (iflke. —. 111 . A mnnifeit of the whole cargo miist be de* 

II veil'd .It the Cu.toni-liouse within ‘.^-1 hours of tho thlp*t arriv¬ 
ing III tlio roads. — Ith. The iimsfer of a vessel must UKlge the 
fchlu's papers with the master attendant when ho first lands, 
wtilcli are duly dcIlverLyl up to him when he receives Ills poit 
( le.arance from tlie same .nithority. — .'>lh. No good* can be 
hidiiped nr landed after sunset, under .i penalty of .'lOtl llorlnt. 

— dlh. No goods (..in be slilppeil on ."Sunday without a special 
periuissiiiii ironi tlic water fiscal, whicli, however, is never 
refused on application. — 7th No muskets or aiimiunitlon c.in 
lie iiiipnrleil; but the prohibition douh not extend lo towling 
pin es exceeding 100 florins value. 

Tanfl'.— After a good deni of negotiation, it has been fixed 
Unit goods imjioi ted in English vcsjeU shall pay tin ad vahuem 
duty iifa.j per cent., and under the Nctherliinds flag,of 1*2^ per 
cent.; 111 It M, ;i ditty uiion the wIioleiMtlo price at Ji.itavl.i, not 

III iHinil. 'I’liu espiirt duty on coffee, if exported on a foreign 
hot tom lo a lorcigu couuiry, h h florins per picul; if on a forei','n 
hottoiu to a port in ttie Netherlands, 4 florins . and If on u Ne- 
tlieiiiinds bottom to a Netherlands port, K florins. Hiig.ar ex¬ 
ported on a foreign bo*tom pays ii florins per picul, but if 
exiioiletl on a Nettierlands bottom, I florin. Jlioe, on what¬ 
ever bottnin exported, and to whatever coiiiiiry, pays a duty of 

BAT'I'EN, a name in common use for a scantling of wood 2^ inches thick and 7 wide. 
If above 7 inches wide, it is called deal. 

BAZAAR, a term u.sed in the East to dc.signate a market, or building in which 
various articles of merchandise arc exposed for .sale. Bazaars are now met with in most 
large cities of Europe, There are several in London, of which the one in Soho-square 
is the most considerable. 

BDELLIUM (Arab. Afl(itoon\ a gum-rcslii, semi-pellucid, and of a yellowish brown 
or dark brown colour according to its age, unctuous to the touch, but brittle; soon, 
however, softening between the fingers; in appearance it is not unlike myrrh, of a 
bitterish taste, and moderately strong smell. Two kinds have been distinguished : the 
opncalpasum of the ancients, wdiich is thick like wax ; and the common dark sort. It 
is found in Persia and Arabia, but principally in the latter ; all that is met with in India 
is of Arabic origin. 'Tlio tree which produces it has not been clearly ascertained. 
{Ainslie's Materia Indica.) 

BEACONS, in commerce and navigation, public marks or signals to give warning of 
rocks, shoals, &c. No man is entitled to erect a light-house, beacon, &c., without being 
empowered by law. Die Trinity House corporation are authorised to set up beacons 
in whatever places they shall think fit; and any person who shall wilfully remove or run 
down any buoy, beacon, &c. belonging to the Trinity House, or to any other corporation, 
intlu irlual or mdividuals, having authority to establish it, shall, besides being liable to 
the expense of replacing the same, forfeit a sum of not less than 10/. nor more than 50/ 
for every such offence. —(6 Geo. 4 c. 125. § 91.)— (See Buoys.) 


snip lo wnaiever port, j iioriiisptrpiciil; ana hy a iscfhcrlanilv 
atiip, <2 florins per picul. Tlic trade in spices is monopolised liv 
the Netherlands 'Trading Company. 

Goods are received in entre/M not only at Batavia, but -K the 
ports of Samarang, Sourabaya, and Anjicr in .Java, and lllilo 
In tho HtralU of iwalacca, on payment of a duty of ) per cent, 
levied on tlie invoice value. 

AfoiMy.— Accounts are kept, at Batavia, In the florin or 
guilder, divldetl Into centimes, or 10(1 parts, rctircsented by u 
copper coinage or doiu. 'i'he florin is a new coin made ex- 
presdy for India, hut of the .s.ime v.nltie as the florin current m 
the Nelheilaiids. It is usually estlmateil at the rale of 1'^ u, 
the pound sterling, hut the correct par is 11 florins .'.K cent, 
per pound. Doubloons, and the coins of Continental India, 
are receivable at the riistoni-bouso nt a fixed tarltf'i the 
Spanish tlollnr. for example, at the rate of 11)0 for 1161) florins. 

VTcighta. — The Chinese weights are invariably used in com 
merci.il transactions at Batavia, and ihraughout .Java and the 
oiliei Dutch possessions in India. These are the picul and llie 
rattle, wblih is its hundredth part. 'The picul is eomnuinly 
esliinnted at 1W Diiti h, or l.Wjk lbs. .avoirdupois, but at liatniia 
.-v,’*,'* '""K aseertvined anil oonsiilerctl to be inii.il to 

... .o •'/o\n\\\\toh.—{Hogeiulorp, Coupil'fEillur flfeikJ 
Evvlenie qt (iilltan Slatlufiif, Esii. i' ~ 


H,\c. 


/. /ii'/ori 


Jniliii (Vmpani/, 18.TI ; NcdcrUmdMcke StaaU-Courant. 13 Au¬ 
gust, 18 VI, anti otlier qgtdal inj'urmntion. 
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BEADS (Fr. Hoaaires} Oer» Rotenkriinzet Du. Paternosters i tt. Corone} Sp. Co¬ 
ronas), small globules or balls used as necklaces, ond made of different materials ; as 
pearl, steel, ainbec, garnet, coral, diamonds, crystal, glass, &;o. Roman Catholics use 
beads in rehearsing their Ave Marias and Paternosters. Glass beads or bugles are 
imported in large quantities into India and Africa, 288,058 lbs. having been shipped fVom 
this country to the W. coast of the latter in 1841. Large quantities are sent from 
China to India, the Eastern islands, &c. The glass beads sent from England are nearly 
all imported, principally from Venice, where they are very largely produced. Their 
non-manufacture in this country is said to be a consequence of the excise regulations aS 
to the manufacture of glass: but the truth is, that the Venetian manufacturers colour 
them better, and give them a better finish than the English, 

BEANS (Fr. Fives ; Ger. Bohnen} It. Fuve; Rus. lioohu} Sp. Habu; Lat. Fah<c •, 
a well-known vegetable of the pulse species, largely cultivated both in gardens and 
fields. Its cultivation is of much importance in rural economy, inasmuch as it has 
gone far to supersede fallows on strong loams and clays. 

BEAVER. See Skins. 

BEECH (Faffus syhntica), a forest tree to be met with every where in England. 
There is only one .species, the difference in the wood proceeding from the difference of 
soil and situation. A considerable quantity of beech is grown in the southern parts of 
Bucks. It is not much used in building, as it soon rots in damp places ; but it is u.scd 
as piles in places where it is constantly wet. It is manufactured into a great variety of 
tools, for which its great hardness and uniform texture render it superior to all other 
sorts of wood; it is also extensively used in making furniture. 

BEEF, as every one knows, is the flesh of kine. It is used either fresh or salted. 
Formerly it was usual for mo.st families, at least in the country, to supply tliemselve.s 
witli a stock of salt beef in October or November, which served for their consumption 
until the ensuing summer, but in consequence of the universal establishment of markets 
where fresh beef may be at all times obtained, the practice is now nearly relinquished, 
and the (juantity of salted beef made use of as compared with fresh beef is quite incon¬ 
siderable. Large supplies of salted beef are, however, prepared at Cork, and other 
places for oxiiortation to the East and West Indies. During the war, largo supplies 
were also retjuired for victualling the navy. The vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 
and in short voyagc.s, use only fresli provisions. 

'i’he English have at all times been great consumers of beef; and at this moment 
more beef is used in London, as compared with the population, than any where else. — 
I’reviousiy to 1842 the importation of fresh beef was prohibited ; and salt beef from n 
foreign country was at the same time charged with a duty of 12s. a cwt. But in that 
year the duties on both sorts were reduced to Ss. 4^(1. a cwt., and in 1846 they were 
wholly rejiealed. In 1852 the imports of salted beef amounted to 122,665 cwt., and 
those of fresh beef to only ‘2,028 ewt. See Cattle and Piio visions. 

BEER, See Ale and jiEEu. 

BELL-METAL ( kr. ^htnl de Fonte on cle cloches ; Gqy. Glockengut; Du. Klohspys , 
Sp. Campanil; Ilus. Koloklmija mjed), a comjKisition of tin and copper, usually consisting 
of 3 p.Trts of copper and 1 of tin. Its colour is gieyish white ; it is very hard, sonorous, 
and elastic. 'Less tin is used for church bells than for clock bells ; and in very small 
bells, a little zinc is added to the alloy.—( T/io7nson*s Chemislry,) 

BENZOIN. Sec Balsam. 

BERGEN, the first commercial city of Norway, situated at the bottom of a deep 
bay, in lat. 60° 24' N., long. 5° 20' E. Population 26,000. The bay is inclosed on all 
.sides by rugged rocks and islands : the water is deep ; but, owing to tlie number .and 
intricacy of the passages, the access to the town is attended at all times with a good deal 
of difficulty, and .should never be attempted without a pilot. Codfish, salted or dried, 
is the principal article of export; when dried, it is called stock-fish, and goes chiefly to 
Italy and Holland. The fishery is the principal employment j and considerable quan¬ 
tities of fish and other products are also brought hither for exportation from the more 
northerly parts of the kingdom. At an average, from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 lbs. salted 
and dried fish are annually exported. Herrings, whale, oil, skins, bones, tar, lobsters, 
&.C. are also largely exported. The exports of timber from Bergen are inconsiderable, 
and none has latterly gone to England. Norway limber is not so large as that brought 
from Prussian ports, nor so free from knots; but, being of slower growth, it is more 
compact, and less liable to rot. The planks are either red or white fir orpine : the red 
wood is produced from the Scotch fir; the white wo'od, which is inferior in price and 
estimation, is the produce of the spruce fir: each tree yields three pieces of timber of 
11 or 12 feet in length; and is 70 or 80 years of age before it arrives at perfection. 
The planks or deals of Bergen are, however, a good deal inferior to those of Christiania. 
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Tlie imports into Bergen principally consist of grain from the Baltic; and salt, littrd- 
wave» coflfee, sugar, &c. from England. 

For Moneui, Weightt, and Mtatures^ see Cubistiania ; where there are ftirtl»er details at to the trade 
and navigation of Norwai*. 

BERRIES (JPflccds), the fruits or seeds of many different species of plants. The 
berries quoted in London Price Currents are bay, juniper, Turkey, and Persian. 

I Bav Berries (Fr. Bates de Laurier ; Cer. Lorbeerenj It. Bacchi di Lauro ; Sp. Bayas)^ tlio fruit 
of the Laurus nobilis. Thi» tree Is a native of the south of Europe, but is cultivated in this couutrv, 
and is not uncoronKin in our gardens. The berry is of an oval shape, fleshy, and of a dark purple colour, 
almobt Mack; it has a sweet fragrant odour, and an aromatic astringent taste. Bay berries, and the oil 
obtained by boiling tliem in water, are imported from Italy and Spain. — (rAowson'i Dispensatory.) 

2. Jumper Berries (Fr. Gen^vrier j Du. Sevenboom ; It. Ginepro ; Sp. Emlro), the fruit of the com¬ 
mon juniper iJuniperus communis). They are round, of a black purple colour, and require two years 
to ripen. They have a moderately strong, not disagreeable, but peculiar smell, and a warm pungent, 
sweetish taste, which, if they be long chewed, or previously well bruised, is followed by a considerable 
bltlorneis. They are found in this country ; but most of those made use of liere are imported from Hol¬ 
land Germany, and Italy. They should be chosen fresh, not much shrivclled^and free irom inouldiness, 
which they are apt to contract in keeping. On distillation with water, they yield n volatile essential oil, 
very subtle and pungent, and in smell greatly res'*robling the berries. The peculiar flavour and diuretic 
qualities of Geneva depend principally on the presence ol this oil. English gin is said to be, for the most 
part flavoured with oil of turpentine. —(/.eteiVs Mat. Med.; Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

The duly on juniper berries, previously to 1832. was 11s. Id. a cwt., being more than 100 per cent, on 
the price in bond. The oppressiveness of this duty seems to liave been the principal reason why tur¬ 
pentine, which in point of flavour and all other respects is so inleriur, was largely used in preference to 
juniper berries in the preparation of gin. Tltis oppressive duty was reduced, in 1832, to 2s. again, in 
1842 to l.« Gd., and was finally repealed in 184.'). This wise and liberal measure has materially improi cd 
.the beverage of a large proportion of the people. In 1852, 5,349 cwt. of juniper berries were retained for 

^^3^^rA^ Yci/ou' Berri,s, the unripe fruit of tl)e Rhamnus infectorius of Llnnoeus. Tliey arc used as 
a dve drug, in preparing a lively but very fugitive yellow, for topical application in calico-printing. 
Considerable quantities of them are exported from Salonica, to which they are brouglit from fhessaly 
and Albania. An inferior sort is produced in Fr.once.—(Bana-o/l on Colours.) The duty on Turkey 
berries was abolished in 184.'». Tiic Imports in 18.')2 amounted to .5,246 cwtj., and the exports to 1,573 do. 
Price In the London market, September, 1853,34s. to 40«. per cwt. 

4. Persian Yellow Berries are naid by the mercliants to be of the same species ns the Turkey yellow 
berries. The colours which they yield are more lively and lasting. They are high priced, leiclung 
from 80s. to 110s. a cwt. 

BERYL, called by the jewellers Aquamarine. This stone was suspected by Pliny 
to be a variety of the emerald; a conjecture which modern mineralogists have completely 
coiidrmed. ITic term emerald is applied to that particular variety which presents its 
own peculiar colour, or emerald green; while that of beryl is given indiscriminately to 
all the other varieties; as the sea green, pale blue, golden yellow, and colourless. 
Pliny says that the beryl is found in India, and rarely elsewhere; hut besides India, 
it is found in Peru and Brazil; at Nantes and Limoges, in France; in the Wicklow 
mountains, in Ireland; in the disttfetof Cairngorm, in Scotland; and in various other 
places. — {Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvii. cap, 5. ; Ency. Brit, new edit.) 

“ Those only which arc of good colour and sufllciont depth arc manufactured; they have a pretty, 
lively efiVet, if In good proportion .and well polished. Large stones, from one to three and four ounces, 
are not uncommon, hut from their bulk are only la request as specimens for tiie cabinet; smtiller stones 
suitable for necklaces may be bought at low prices, within the reach of every description of purchasois ; 
ring stones may be liad at a few shillings each ; and largei, for brooches or seals, from 1/. to 5/. and oiten 
lower.’* —(A/atcf on Diamonds, Ssc. 2d edit.) 

BF/rEL-NUT, OR, ARECA (Sans, and Hind. Suapri; Malay, Pinang; Javan. 
Jumhi), the fruit of the Areca cntcchu, a slender and graceful palm, rising to the height 
of about SO or 40 feet ; it produces fruit at the age of five or six years, and continues 
hearing till its 25th or .lOth year. Tlie fruit, which is the only part of the palm that 
is made use of, is eaten both in its unripe and in its mature state. When ripe, it is of 
the size of a small egg, and of an orange colour; the exterior part consists of a soft, 
spongy, fibrous matter, inclosing a nucleus resembling a nutmeg in .shape, internal 
structure, and colour, but usually larger, and alway.s harder. A single tree producc.s, 
according to its situation, age, culture, &c., from 200 to 800 nuts. They arc objects of 
great importance in the East, forming the principal ingredient of a compound in uni¬ 
versal use as a masticatory in all Central and Tropical Asia. The other ingredients are 
the leaf of the Betel pepper — (which see), in which the areca nut is wrapped; a little 
(hmNAM —(which see); and generally, but not always, a little catechu or terra japonica—- 
(sec Catkchu). The whole compound is called betel, and is used to an extent of which 
it is difficult for a European to form a just idea. All individuals, without exception 
of age or sex, begin at an early period to accustom themselves to betel, 'fliey are un- 
ce.asingly masticating it, and derive a gratification from its use that strangers can 
neither understand nor explain. It reddens the saliva, gives a bright hue to the lips, 
aiul, in course of time, renders the teeth quite black. It is said to dispel nausea, excite 
appetite, and strengthen the stomach. Besides being used as an article of luxury, it 
IS a kind of ceremonial which regulates the intercourse of the more polished classes of 
the East. When any person of consideration visits another, after the first salutations 
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betel is presented: to omit it on the one part would be considered neglect, and iterejec- 
tion would be judged an affront on the other. No one of inferior rank addresses a 
dignified individual without the previous precaution of chewing betel; two people seldom 
meet without exchanging it; and it is always offered on the ceremonious interviews of 
public missionaries. Tiie areca nut is, in consequence, an article of very extensive trade. 
'J’he countries which yield it most largely for exportation are Malabar, Ceylon, and 
Sumatra. Of the extent of this trade some notion may be formed from the feet, that 
the imports of areca into Calcutta in 1841-42 amounted to 5.3,63.3 lad. maunds, or 
1,966 tons, and those into Canton, in 1837, by UritLsh ships only, amounted to 25,978 
piculs, or 1,502 tons, notvidthstanding Bengal and Southern China are countries in 
wluch areca is largely produced. — (See the article /Me/ in the new edition of the 
Enc!/. Britannica ; Bell's Review of the External Commerce of Benyal; Crawfurds Indian 
Archipelago, vol. i, p. 102., vol. iii. p. 414.; Chinese Kalendar and Register.) 

BETKL-LEAF (Hind. Pan; Malay, Sireh; Javan. the leaf alluded to in 

the foregoing article. It is the produce of a species of pe]>pcr vine ( Piper Betle), and 
somewhat resembles the ivy leaf. In- their fresh state, betel leaves form an important 
article of Eastern traffic, being every where used in the preparation of betel. Tlio 
l^ipcr Belle is a scandent plant, and i)oles arc placed in the ground, round which it 
twines itself. In consequence of the great consumption of its leaves, it is extensively 
cultivated throughout Tropical Asia. It grows in the greatest perfection in rich soils 
close to the equator ; and is raised with more difficulty the further we recede from 
it.— (^Ency. Britannica, new edition, article Betel; Crawfurd's Indian Archipelago, 
vol, i. p. 40.1. ) 

BEZOAll (Arab. Fadvj; Hind. Zeher-morah; Pers. Padzehr A’aw/c), a concretion 
found in the stomach of an animal of the goat kind ; it has a smooth glossy surface, and 
is of a dark green or olive colour : the word bezoar, however, has lately been extended 
to all the concretions found in animals; — such as the hog hezoar, found in the stomach 
of the wild boar in India; the bovine hezoar, found in the gall-bladder of the ox, common 
in Ncpaul; and the cainel hezoar, found in the gall-bladder of the camel: this last is 
much prized as a yellow ]>aint by the Hindoos. The finest hezoar is brought to India 
from Borneo and the sea-))orts of the Persian Gulf; the l*ersian article is particularly 
sought after, and is said to be j)rocured from animals of the goat kind, Capra Gazella. 
ISIany extraordinary virtues were formerly ascribed to tills substance, but without any 
sufficient reason. — (AinsUe's Materia Indica.) 

BIEHAO, OR (as it is commonly, though incorrectly, written in this country) BIL¬ 
BO A, a sea-port town of Spain, in tlie province of Biscay, on the river Ybai Cabal, 
about 9 miles from i’cirtugalete. Population 15,0Q0. 

Pojt. — The Lay of iUibao lies between Punto Galea on its cast, and Pun io Luxuero on its western 
sicie, distant abnut^B miles. It stretchch S. E. to within » of a mile of Portujjalete, in lat. 43° I.y 47" N., 
long, 2''’ -ir)' W , near the month of the river on which Itilbao is built. The water in the hay varies from 
h to 10 and 14 fathoms. There is a bar at the mouth of the river, between Saiiturce and Portugalete, on 
wtikh there is not above 4 f(*et water at ebb tide. High water at full and change at 3h. p.m. Spring 
tides rise about 13 feet, and l.irge ships taking adv.antage ol them sometimes ascend the river as far as 
Hilb.io ; hut they usu.dly load and unload by lighters, either at rortngalete, or at Olaviaga, 4 miles below 
the town. Pilots are to be liad at .S.inturce. without the liar. In winter, a heavy sea sometimes sets 
into the bay ; but if tho pilot cannot go oil', he places hims.elf on one of the batteries to the N. W. of 
Santnree, and makes signals with a red fl.ig, so as todin-ct the ship to the best anchorage ground.—(See 
Laurie's Chart of the Hay qf Ihscay, with the Sailing Dtrcrtions tnat accompany it.) 

Trade _Hilb.io is favourably situated lor commerce. The Biscayans are distinguished for the zeal 

and courage w ith which they have de ended their peculiar privileges, and for their industry and activity. 
Bilbao and Saiitander are the piincipal ports through which tlu; extensive province of Old Castile, and 
I irge portions of Leon and Navarre', most easily communicate with foreign countries. They have. In 
con'.equ(>u(’e, particularly the former, a pretty considerable foreign trade. Wool is one of the principal 
aiticlt!s of export ; but since the introduction of Merino sheep into fJerinany, and their extraordinary 
increase in th.it country, this branch of Spanish commerce, though still of a good deal of importance, has 
materially declined. Since the abolition, in 1820, of all restrictions on the exportation of corn, ^ur, 
Ac., the shipments of wheat from Bilbaq have hoeii, in some years, very considerable. The supplies are 
principally brought from the provinces of Falencia, Valladolid, and Zamora, which yield Immense quan¬ 
tities of wheat. The di.stanre is from 130 to 140 English miles ; and owing to the badness of the roads, 
and the deficient menns-of transport, the rate of carnage advances enormously when there is any extra¬ 
ordinary foreign demand. If the Canal qf Castile, intended to unite the Douro with It^'iiosa, Bilbao, 
and .Santander, were completed, it would make a considerable revolution In this trade. The compos, or 
plains, on the soutli side of the Douro, are amongst the finest wheat countries in the world; the crops 
being freiincntly so abundant, that the peasants decline reaping the fields at a distance from the villages ! 
In 1831, 146.234 quarters of Spanish wheat, priiiripally from Bilbao, were imported into Great Britain; 
blit from that period dow n to 1839 the exports of corn to this country were quite inconsiderable. In 1810 
they amounted to 46,939 quarters. The iron manufactures of Biscay are in a state of considerable 
activity, and some part of the produce is exported. The principal articles of importation are wove 
l.ibncs, cod-fish, cutlery, and jewellery; sugar, coffee, cacao, and other colonial products, spices, indigo, 
SiC. — (See Foreign Qua) terly Review, No. 9. art. Spain ; and private information.) 

Monies, Weights, and Measures, same as those of Caqiz ; w hich see. \V« may mention, however, 
that the fanega, or measure for grain, is equivalent to 1-65 Winchester quarters. 

BILL OF exchange. See Exchange. 

BILL OF HEALTH, a certificate or in.strument signed by consuls or other proper 
authorities, delivered to the masters of ships at the time of their clearing out from all 
ports or places suspected of being particularly subject to infectious disorders, certifying 
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the state of health at the time that such ship sailed. A derm bill imports that at il.'e 
time that the ship sailed no infectious disorder was known to exist. A sufpcctrd bill, 
commonly called a touched patent or bill, imports that there were ruinours of an infec¬ 
tious disorder, but that it had not actually appeared. A foul b\\\, or the absence of clean 
bills, imports that the place was infected when the vessel .sailed. — (See Quakantink. ) 

BILL OF LADING, is a format receipt subscribed by the master of a ship in his 
capacity of carrier, acknowledging that ho- has received the goods specified in it on 
board his ship, and binding himself (under certain exceptions) to deliver them, in the 
like good order as received, at the place and to the individual named in the bill, or his 
assigns, on his or their paying him the stipulated freight, &c. When goods arc sent by 
a ship hired by a charter|)arty, the bills of lading are delivered by the master to the 
merchant by whom the ship is chartered ; but when they are sent by n general ship, — 
that is, by a ship not hired by cluirtcrparty, but employed as a general carrier, — each 
individual who sends goods on board, receives a bill of lading for the same. In all 
cases, therefore, the bill of lading is the evidence of and title to tlie goods shippccL 

'I'he liability of a carrier, at common law, to deliver the goods intrusted to his care, 
is canceUed only by “the act of God and the king’s enemies.” But to limit this 
responsibility, the following exception is now, invariably almost, introduced into the 
clause in bills of lading, binding the master to the delivery of the goods : —“ 'I'/ic act 
of God, the king's enemies, fire, and aft and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, 
rivers, and navigation, of whatever nature and kind soever, excepted." 

Jlills of lading are not, in general, immediately given by the master on receiving the 
goods. The usual practice is for the master or his deputy to give a common receipt 
for tlie goods, which is delivered up on receiving the hill of lading. I'lie latter shoidd 
always be required within 24 hours after the goods are received on board. 

'Dirce sets of all bills of lading arc made out on stamped paper: one of these should 
he remitted by the first post to tlic person to wlmm the goods are consigned, a second 
being sent to him by the ship ; the third is retained by the shipper of the goods, 'i'lie 
■ master ought always to retain copies of the bills of lading for his government. A 
stamp <liity of is charged on all bills of lading, whether for goods exported or carried 
coastwise. 

'Die usual form of a bill of lading is as follows: — 

W. B. 7 7/. — SHIPPED, In good order and well condillonod, by A.B. inprclmiit, In and upon 

No. 1. a. 10. 5 the good ^h^p called whereof 6’. 77. is master, now in the river 'riicUties, and 

bound for , the goods following, viz. e desenhe the geof/s,] inarUed and 

numbered as per margin, to be delivered, in the like good order and eondition, at 
aforesaid, {the act of God, the king's enemies, fire, and ail and every other dangers and 
accidents qf the sens, rivers, and navigation, ofw/iatt ver nature and kind soever, exceptid,) 
unto tho said A. B. or liis assigns, he or they paying for the said goods .it the rate of 
per piece freight, with primage and average accnstomoil. In witness whereof, I, the said 
master of the said ship, have alKrmcd to three hills of lading, ol this teflour and date; any 
one of whii'li bills being accomplished, the other two are to be void. 

J^ondon, this day of ,184.). C. T>., Master. 

But in the case of ships homeward bound from the West Indies, which send tlieir 
boats to fetch the cargo from the shore, the exception in the bill of lading is usually 
expressed as follows;—“ The act of God, the king’s enemies, fire, and all and every 
other dangers and accidents of the seas, river.s, and navigation, of whatever nature and 
kind soever, save risk of boats, so far as skips are liable thereto, excepted.” Other excep¬ 
tions may be and arc sometimes introduced ; but the above is the general form. 

Transfer of Bills of Lading. — Bills of lading are transferable either by blank or 
special indorsement, like bills of exchange. And whatever may be tlic character of the 
person to whom the goods are consigned, whether lie be a buyer, or merely the factor, 
agent, or broker of the consignor, the bond fide liohler of a bill of lading indorsed by 
the consignee is entitled to the goods, and may claim tlicin from the master, if he can 
prove that he has purchased the bill for a good consideration ; but unless he can do this, 
lie is not entitled to the goods. — {Ho't, Law of Shipping, 2d ed. p. ) 

Formerly, a factor, though he might sell, could not pledge the goods of his principal. 
But the hardship and inconvenierlce arising from this rule wore such, that it was set 
aside by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 94. Die second section of thi.s act declares, that any person 
in possession of a bill of lading shall be deemed the true owner of the goods specified 
in it, so as to make a sale or pledge by him of such goods or bill of lading valid, unless 
the person to whom the goods are sold or pledged ha.s notice that the seller or pledger 
is not the actual and bond fide owner of the goods. —(See Factor.) 

DcUverf under Bill of lading. — It being usual to sign and deliver three bills of 
lading, it Ls possible that there may be conflicting demands upon the captain by the dif¬ 
ferent holders. Nothing, however, is, in such a case, required of him, except that he 
act with good faith, and to the best of his judgment; and that he make delivery of the 
goods to the person who fu*st demands them of him, upon presentment of the bill of 
lading, provided the circumstances be not such as to justify a suspicion of his having unfairly 
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got possession of it If he act differently, he is answerable, according to the pecu> 
liarities of the case, to the person injured by his negligence ; the bill of lading being 
not only the instructions of the merchant to him, as his carrier or servant, but his own 
especial agreement to deliver according to its conditions. 

Where several bills of Jading of a different import have been signed, no regard is to 
be paid to the time when they were first signed by the master; but the person who 
first gets legal posse.ssion of one of them from the owner or shipper has a right to the 
consignment; and where such bills of lading, though different upon the face of them, 
are constructively the same, and the master has acted bond JidCy a delivery according to 
sueh legal title will discharge him from all. -—{Holt, p. 375. and 377.) 

BILL OF SALE, a formal instrument by which an individual conveys away the 
right and interest he has in the goods or chattels named therein. The property of 
ships is transferred by bill of sale, of which there are two descriptions, viz., 1st, the 
grand bill of sale, which conveys the property of the ship from the builder to the owner, 
or first purchaser ; and, 2nd, the ordinary bill of sale, by which any subsequent transfer 
is made. No stamp duty is payable on these documents, nor is it necessary that they 
ehoiild be under seal. — (See Keuistht, and Maude and Pollock on {he l^aw of Shippingy 

р. 13.) 

, BILL OF SIGHT. When a merchant is ignorant of the real quantities or qualities 
of any goods consigned to him, ho that lie is unable to make a perfect entry thereof, he 
or his agent must subscribe a declaration to that effect before the collector or comp¬ 
troller, who is authorised, on receiving such •declaration, to allow the importer to enter 
the goods by Bill ok Sight.— (See the form, p. 699.) They may then be provision¬ 
ally landed ; and perfect entry of the same must be made within 3 days, by indorsing on 
the hill of sight such particulars as are required in making perfect entry of goods, 
whether for payment of duty, warehousing, or delivery free of duty.—(16 & 17 Vitt. 

с. 107. §§ 61, 62,) 

Goods entered by bill of sight for delivery on payment of duty are not to be delivered^ 
till perfect entry thereof has been made, and the duty paid, unless the importer deposit 
a sum of money sufficient to cover the duty payable thereon.—§ 63. 

In default of perfect entry within 3 days, goods entered by bill of sight are to be 
taken to the Queen’s warchou‘!e; and if the importer do not, within I month, make 
perfect entry, and pay the duties thereon, or on such parts as can be entered for home 
use, together with charges of moving and warehouse rent, such goods shall be sold for 
payment of the dutie.s.—§ 64. (Seepos#, p. 699.) 

BILL OF STORE, is a licence granted by the Custom-house, to re-import British 
goods into the U. K. 

The act 16 & 17 Viet, c, 107. has the following clause in regard to the entry of 
goods by hill of store : — 

All British goods rp-importrd into the U. K. shall be entered as foreign, and shall be liable to the 
same duties, rules, rogulatioiis, and i'(‘e>triction8 as such goods, if foreign, would be liable to on tho fiist 
importation thereof, unless the same slialt be re imported within iO years after tlie exportation thereof, 
and it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs that the property in sucli 
goods has continued and stiil remains In the person by whom or on whose account tho same have been 
exported, in whicli case the same may be entered as British goods, by bill of store, containing such par¬ 
ticulars and in such iorm and manner as the said Commissioners may direct: Provided always, that the 
following goods shall, on re-importation, be deemed and taken to be foreign goods, viz., corn, grain, 
meal, flour, and hops, and also all go'ids for which any drawback of excise shall have been received on 
exportation, unless by special permission of the Commissioners of Custonas, and on re-payment of sucli 
drawback, and also all goods for which a bill of store cannot be issued in manner directed by tlic 
said Commissioners, except remnants of British goods, with permission of the Commissioners of 
Custom 8.-§66. 

BILL (VICTUALLING), or bill for the shipment of stores in over-sea voyages. 
The act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107, has the following clause in relation to this bill: — 

Tho master of every ship of the burden of 50 tons or upwards, departing from any port in the U. K., 
upon a voyage to parts lievond the seas, the duration of which out and home shall not he loss than 40 
days, shall, upon due application made by iiim, and upon such terms and conditions as the Coinmis- 
Bioner.s of Customs may direct, receive from the searcher an order for the shipment of such stores as 
may be required and allowed by the collector or coraptVoller for the uSe of such ship, with reference to 
the number of the crew and passengers on board, and the probable duration of the voyage on whi«h she 
Is about to depart; and all demands for such stores shall be made in such form and manner as such 
collector or comptroller shall require, and shall be signed by the master or owner of the vessel; and 
after such stores are duly shipped, the master or hit agent snail make out an account of. the stiwes so 
shipped, together with any other stores then already on board, and the same, when presented to the 
searcher, signed by him, and countersigned Iw the collector or comptroller, shall be the victuHlting blit; 
and no stores shall be shipped for the use of any sliip, nor any articles taken on board any snip be 
deemed to be stores, except such as shall be borne upon such victualling bill. — § 14. 

BILIANGSGATE, a market for hsh, contiguous to the Custom-house in London, 
It is held every lawful day, and was establUhed in 1669 by stat. 10 & 11 Will. S. o, 24, 
Every pl^rson buying fish in Billingsgate market may sell the same ii| 'any other 
market-place or places within the city of London or elsewhere, by retail, with this con¬ 
dition, that none but fishmongers be permitted to sell in fixed^ shops or heuies. No 

♦ L 3 
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person or persons shall purchase at Biilinfrnflrate any quantity of Hsb, to he divided hy 
lots or in shares amongst any fislimongers or other per'^ons, in order to be aftcrwiii<is 
put to sale by retail or otherveise ; nor shall any Bshinonger engross, or buy in the snid 
market, any quantity of tish, but what shall be for his own sale or use, under the 
penalty of'^O/. No person is to have in his po^.«ession, or expose to sale, any spawn of 
fish, or fish iinsizoable, or out of season.—(.^6 (Jeo. c. 118.) The minimum size of tlie 
lobsters to be sold at Billingsgate is fixed by statute. —(See Lobster.) 

Previously to 1842 no fi^h of foreign taking or curing, or in foreign vessels, could bo 
imported into the U. K., except turbots and lobsters, stock-fish, live eels, aiicboviL-s, 
sturgeon, boturgo, and caviare. But the importation of all soils of tisli wa-> then per¬ 
mitted on payment of duties, which were finally repealed in 1853. At present, iheve- 
fore. the trade in fish is quite free. 

For some further remarks with respect to this subject, see Fish. 

BIRCH (Fr. Bovleau ; Yixx. Berke ; Ger. Birke ; It. BetuUa ; Lat. Betufa ; Pol. 
Brzoza; Rus. Btreza\ Sp. Abedul^ BetuUa), a forest.tree met with every where in the 
north of Europe. It is applied to various purposeis. In Lapland, Norway, and 
Sweden, the long twigs of the birch are woven into mats and twisted into ropes ; the 
outer bark forms ah almost incorruptible covering for houses; and the inner bark is 
used, in x>eriods of scarcity, os a substitute for bread. Russia leather is prepared by 
means of the einpyreumatic oil of the birch. It is an excellent wood for the turner, 
being light, compact, and ea.sily worked. Its durability is not very great. It is some¬ 
times used in the manufheture of herring barrels. 

BIRDLIME (Ger. VogeJletm ; Fr. Gtu ; It. Pant a ; Sp. Liga ; Rus. Ptitschei Kfei) 
exudes spontaneously from certain plants, and is obtained artificially from the middle 
bark of the holly. Its colour is greenish, its flavour sour, .and it is gluey, shining, and 
tenacious. The natural is more adliesive than the artificial birdlime.— {Thomson's 
Chemistry.) 

BIRDS’ NESTS (Ger. huliamsche Vogelnester ; Du. Indiaansche Vogeln^tfjes ; Fr. 
Nids de Tunkin ; It. Nidi di Tunchi^o ; Sp. Nidos de la China; Javan. Susu ; Malay, 
Sarunghurung), the nests of a species of swallow peculiar to the Indian islands (//irawr/o 
esculenia), very much esteemed in China. In shape this nest resembles that of other 
swallows ; it is formed of a viscid substance; and in external ajipearance, as well as 
consistence, is not unlike fibrous, ill-concocted isinglass. Esculent nests are princi¬ 
pally found in Java, in caverns that are most frequently, though not always, situatcil on 
the sea-coast. Many conflicting statements have been made a.s to the substance of nests; 
some contending that they are formed of sea-fouin or other m.arine products, and others 
that they are elaborated frpm the food of the bird, &c. But these are points as to 
which nothing satisfactory is known. 

We borrow from Mr. Crawfurd’s valuable work on tho Eastern Archwclaf'O (vol. iii. pp. 432—4.17.) 
the following authentic and curious details as to the traffic in this singular production : —“ Tlie bi-st 
nests are those obtained in deep damp caves, and such as are taken before tho birds have laid tlioir eggs. 
The coarsest are those obtained alter the young are fledged. Tho llnest nests are tho whitest, that is, 
those taken before the nest has been rendered impure by the food and/rtx-cs of tiie young birds. They aro 
taken twice a-year, and, if regularly collected, and no unusual injury be offered lo the caverns, will pro¬ 
duce very equally, the quantity being very little, if at all. Improved by the caves being left ultogtther 
unmolested for a year or two. Some of tne caverns are extremely difficult of access, and the nests can 
only be collected by persons accustomed from their youth to the office. The most rem.arkable and pro¬ 
ductive c.^ves in Java, of which 1 superintended a moiety of the collection for several years, are tliose of 
Karang-bolang, In the province of Jiaglen, on the south coast of the island. Here the caves are only to 
be approached by a perfjendicular descent of many hundred feet, hy l.idders of btimboo and rattan, over a 
sea rolling violently against the rocks. When the mouth of the cavi*rn is attained, the perilous office of 
taking tho nests must often he performed by torch-light, by penetrating into recesses of the rock wlicre 
the slightest trip would be instantly fatal to the adventurers, who see nothing below tliem but the turbu¬ 
lent surf making its way into the chasms of the rock. 

“ The only prepamtion wlilch the birds’ nest*, undergo is that of simple drying, without direct exposure 
to the sun, after which they are packed In small boxes, usu.ally of half a picul. They are assorted for the 
Chinese market into three kinds, according to their qualities, distinguished into first nr best, second, and 
third qualities. Caverns that are regularly managed, will ulford, in lOO parts, l)3’3 parts of those of the 
first quality, 35 parts of those of the second, U'7 parts of those of the third. 

“ The common prices for birds’ nests at Canton are, for the first sort, no less than 3,500 Spanish dollars 
the picul, or bi. lf|r. l^rf. per lb,; for the second, 2,800 Spanish dollars per picul ; and for the third, 
1,600 Spanish dollars. From these prices it is sufficiently evident, that the birds’ nests are no more tiian 
an article of expensive luxury. They are consumed only by the great; and, indeed, the best part Is sent 
to tile capital fox the consumption of the court. The sensual Chinese use them, under the im.iHinatlon 
that they are powerfully stimulating and tonic ; but It is probable that their most vjiluablc quality is their 
being perfectly harmless. The people of Japan, who so much resemble the Chinese In many of their 
habits, have no taste for the edible nests ; and how the latter acipiired a taste for tills foreign commodity 
is no less singular than their persevering in it. Among the western nations there is nothing parallel to 
it, unless we exeept the whimsical estimation in which the Koinans held some articles of luxury,remark¬ 
able for their scarcity rather than for any qualities ascribed to them.” 

Mr, CrawfUr^ estiroates the whole quantity of birds’ nests exported from the Archipelago at 242,400 lbs. 
worth 284,201W. “ The value,” he observes, “ of this immense property to tlic country which produces it, 
rests upon the capricious wants of a single people. It is ciaimed as the exclusive proiierty of tho sovereign, 
and every where forms a valuable braniMi of hfs income, or of the revenue ul the state. This value, how- 
ever, Is of course not equal, and depends upon the situation and the circumstances connected with the 
caverns In which the nests are found. Being often in remote and sequestered situations, in a country so 
lawless, a propejrtr so valuable and qxpose.d is subjf*ft to the pei pt'tual depredation of freebooters, and it 
not unfrcquently happens that an attack upon it is the principal object of the warfare coiiimitted by one 
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petty ^tJltc against another. In such situations, the expense of affording them protection is so heavy, tiiat 
they are uecessa«ily of little value. In attiiations where the caverns are difficult of access to strangers, 
ami where theic reigns enough of order and tranquillity to secure them from internal dopi edatlon, and to 
liiiinit of the riests being oiitained without olh<T expense than the simple labour of colleetiug them, the 
value of the nrojterty Is very great. 'I'he caverns of Kuntng-holnng, in Jav.i, are of this description. 
These annually afford fi.ftlO lbs. of nests, which .are worth, at the Batavia prices of 3,0f:0, 2,600, and 1,200 
Spanish dollars the picul, for the respective kinds, nearly l.'J9,0(;0 Stianlsh dollars ; and the whole e^pellse 
of coUecting, curing, and packing, amounts to no more than II ner cent, on this amount. The price of 
birds* nests i.s of course a monopoly price, the quantity produren being by nature limited, and incapable 
of anguientation. The value of the labour expended in bringing birds' jiests to market Is but a trilling 
poitlon of tlicir price, which consists of the highest sum that the luxurious (Ihmese will .aflbrd to pay lor 
them, and which is a tax paid by that nation to the mhahiUnts of the Indian islands. There is, perh.ips, 
no pi eduction upon which human industry is exerted, of which the cost of production hears so small ;i 
proportion to the market price." — (Sec also the valuable work of Count I]vgcudu7p, Coupct'CEitsu)-T Jle 
de Java, p. 291.J 

BlSMU ril ((rcr. iriurntifh ; Dii. liismuth, Bergsteen ; Yv. Bismuth ; It. Bismutte ; 
Sp. Bismuth, Plulraiuguj llu.'i. Wismvt ; laiiX. Bismuthiau), A rnctal of u reddish white 
colour, and almost destitute of taste and stuell. It Is softer than copper; its specific 
gravity is 9’S'J‘i. When hamniereii cautiously, its density is considerably increased ; it 
breaks, however, when struck smartly by a hammer, and, consequently, is not malleable, 
neither can it be drawn out into wire; it melts at the temperature of 476*^. —( Thom¬ 
son's Chemistry ,) 

" ni-unutb is used in llic eomposhion of pewler, in the fabrication of printers* types, and in various 
other mct.illie tnixturcK, Witli an equal woiglit ot Icml, it foinis a brilliant white alloy, tnnch harder 
than le.id, and more mallcahlo than bismuth, though not ductile; and if the propoition of le.id lie 
incrra.sed, it is rendered still more malleable. Kiglit pails of bismuth, .6 of leul, .ind .'1 of tin, con¬ 
stitute the fusdile metal, sometimes called Newton’s, fiom its discoverer, w Inch melts .it the heat of 
boiling water, and may he fused over a c.indle in a pieie ol stiff paper without burning tin' p.iper. rew. 
terors’ solder is fonni'd of one pait of bismuth, with 5 of lead, and 3 of tin. It forms the basis of a 
synij>athrtic ink." —• {fire.) 

BITUIVIKN (Cer. Jufhoii'ech ; Jofhtth/m ; It. Asfalfo ; S\). Asfidto ; Port, 
phalto \ AsfiiU; \Ait. Asphaltnni Bitumen Judoicum). 'J’his term incliules a eon- 

siderable range of inilamiuablc luiiicral substances, burning with the flame in the oiieii 
air. They dilFer in consistency, from a thin fluid to a solid; Init the solids are for the 
most part lirpiefiable at a moderate heat. They are, — 1. Xaphlhn j a fine, white, tliin, 
fragrant, eolouiless oil, which issues out of white, yellow, or black clays in Persia and 
]M»>tlia. 'lilts is liighly inllamm.ablc. Near Ibc village of Amiano, in the .state of 
Parma, there exists a spring which yields this substance in siifllctent quantity to illtimi- 
nate the city of Genoa, for which piu|>ose it is employed. With certain vegetable oils, 
na])htha is .said to form a good varnish.— *2. Ihtrohum much thicker thau najihlha, 
resembling in cotisistenee couumrn tar. It has a strong dis.agreeable odour, and a 
blackish or reddish brown colour. During com])ustion, It emits a thick black .smoke, 
and leaves a little residue in the form of bl.ack coal. It is more abundant than the first- 
mentioned variety, from which it does not seem to din'er, except in being more inspis¬ 
sated. It is found in various countries, and is especially abundant in the IJirmnii 
empire, where it is met with al)o\o Proiue, within about 2 miles of the Irrawadi. The 
gros.s annual jnoduco of the wells in this place has been estimated at about HO,000,000 
lbs., worth on the spot JibtJtit !*•. a cwt; and the sup^ily might, if a market could be 
found, be indefinitely increased. It is used as a lamp oil, and, when mingled with cartn 
or ashes, as fuel and in the paying of boats. {(Jvogruphical Dictionary, i. :f77,) Jn 
the United States it is found abundantly in Kentucky, ()hio, and New York, where it 
is known by the name of Saueca or (Jcnesec oil. it i.s also obtained from wells in the 
island of Zante. Herodotus tells us, tluit he had .seen these wells — (lib. iv. c. 1.95.); 
and the description he has given of them, and of the mode of obtaining the petroleum, 
corresponds, in all respects, with the accounts of the best modern travellers. 'Pho 
average annual produce of the Zante springs is about 100 barrels. — ( Cha?idter's Travels 
in Greece, 4to. cd. p. 301. ; Holland's Travels in GVcece, 4to. ed. p. 18.) Petroleum is 
particularly abundant in Per.sia, “ When taken from the pit, it is a thick liquid re¬ 
sembling pitch. Hte bottoms of most vessels which navigate the Euphrates and Tlgri.s 
are covered with it, and it is also used in lamps, instead of oil, by the natives. 'Hie 
most productive fountains are those of Kerkook, Mendali, and Badku. 'Hie wells in 
the neighbourhood of the latter seem to be quite ine.xhaustible, being no sooner emptied 
than they again begin to fill. Some of them have been found to yield from 1,000 to 
1,500 lbs. a day ! ”— Kinneir's Fersinn Empire, p. 39. and 359.) — 3. Maltha, or Sen-wax, 
is a solid whitish substance, not unlike tallow. It melts when heated, and in cooling 
assumes the consistence of white cerate. This is, most probably, the bitumen candidum 
of Pliny {Hist. NatAih. xxxv. c. 1.5). It is not used as pitch; but it affords a better 
light than petroleum, and emits a le.ss di.sagrecable smell. It is found on the surface of 
the Baikal Lake in Siberia, at the fi)Ot of the mountain.s of Bucktiari in Persia, and in 
some other places. — 1. Elastic Ditutnen yield.s ea.sily to pressure; is flexible and elastic. 
It emits a strong bituminous odour, and is about the weight of water. On exposure to 
the air it hardens, and loses its elasticity. It takes up the traces of crayons in the same 
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manner as caoutchouc, or Indian rubber, whence it has obtained the name of mineral 
cnontchonc. It has hitherto been found only in the lead mines of Derbyshire. ~ 5. 
Compact Bitumen, or AapluiUiim, is of a shining black colour, solid, and brittle, with a 
conchoidal fracture. Its specific gravity varies from 1 to 1 G. Like the former vari¬ 
eties, it burns freely, and leaves but little residuum. It is found in India, on the shores 
of the Dead Seji, in France, in Swit/.erland, and in large deposits in sandstone in Al¬ 
bania ; but nowhere so largely as in the island of Trinid.ad, where it forms a lake tlirec 
miles in circumference, and of a thickness unknown. A gentle heat renders it ductile, 
and, when mixed with grease or common i)itch, it is used for paying the bottoms of 
ships, and is said to protect them from the teredo of the West Indian seas. Die an¬ 
cients employed bitumen in the construction of their buildings. The bricks of which 
the walls of Babylon were built were, it is said (^Herodutusy lib. i. § 179.), cemented 
with hot bitumen, which gave them unusual .solidity. 

BLACKING (Ger. Sihuhsefururze, U'ichse ; Fr, Noir (jk cordonnicr s') It. Nero da 
ugner k scarpe ; Sp. Nrc/ro dc zapatos). A factitious article, j>repared in various ways, 
used in the blacking of boots and shoes. 'Fhe princli»al ingredients in its manufacture 
are oil, vinegar, and various soits of blacking matter. It is in very extensive demand. 
Some of the estahlishmctits for its manufacture, especially those iu the metropolis, arc 
on a very large scale; and it is in such only that it can be cbcaidy and advantageously 
produced. One of the prini'lpal, or rather we may say the principal outlay in esta¬ 
blishing a blacking business, consists in advertising. Indeed any individual or set of 
individuals, provided they sujiply a reasonably good article, may by continuous adver¬ 
tising and initfing attain to the highest eminence in the “blacking line.” Exclusive of 
that used at home, blacking is a considerable article of export. 

BLACK-LEAD, PIAIMB AGO, ok WAD, (Du. Pot hot ; Fr. Mine dc plomb noir, 
Plomh de vnuCy Potelot ; Ger. Pottloth, Bcisshky ; It. Miniera di piomho, FiombagpinCy 
CorezoU) ; I.at. P/unihago ; Sp. Piedra mineral de plomo), a mineral of a dark steel gi ey 
colour, and a metallic lustre ; it is soft, has a greasy feci, and leaves a dark coloured 
line when drawn along paper. 

Tills mineral is found only In a state of purity In Borrowdalc in Cumberland, the mines in which liavo 
wrought since the days of Kllzabeth. The lead h not fouiul in veins but iu (ic’tachod pieces, or lu 
whiit arc called sops or Mlics, so that the supply is very irregular, the miners heiuK frcqueullj employeil 
? ir a leiigf henc'd period hi seeking at random ior the lead. Its quality also diirci s vi'ry wulely The best 
IS that which is lightest, and the trace of which on paper is e.nsily and oomtiletely removed hy tin* ap¬ 
plication of India rnhhcr. The mine used only to be openciGit intervals, but lor a consideralde nuiiiber 
of years past it has been constantly op(*n. The supply, however, has been ('xtremely .scanty, ami mcstly 
ahi) very Inferior. 'J’lie trade is supplied at sales held on llie first Mmiday of each month, iu £sst’^' Sti cd. 
Si) and, London. 

'I’liis lead is now almost wholly employed in making penrds : an inferior vat icty from .Spain and Cej Ion 
l)f i.ig used in tlie mamilactnro ofcrucihies, the polishing of oast Iron utensils, the iliiniubhing of fiictiun, 
ami otlier pin poses to wliich genuine black lead was formerly applied. 

BLACK LEAD FENCIIiS (Du. Potlootpeunen; Fr. Crayons noirs; Gor.B/tg- 
Ktifte; li. Lapis vero; Fort. Lapis negro; lius. Karanasehii; Liipiz negro) aie 
formed of black lead, encircled with cedar. 

'I’hero is iiardly. perliaps, any thing in w'hirh tho temptation to substitute a spurious for a genuine 
a'’ticle is gro.iter, or in whicli, consequently the purchaser is more liable to be ileceived, than black lead 
I’l'Mcila. i'luR is occasioned by the vast dilicrnice bclweim tho cost of genuine Cuinbeiland lead, .‘ind of 
the other articles that are or may he suiisiuuted lor it. Pencils aie usually dcsciibcd as lolluws : — 

First nualily, or drawing ihmiciIs. 

Sccoiul ditto, or picp.ircd pencils. 

'I'liini ditto, or ci.mpositioii pencils. 

I Pencils of the first quality are, when genuine, made c'f pure Cumberland lead, w hich costs at present 
( .3()oi. jior lb. or IdSiT. per cwt. l iom 18 to HO diizcii such pencils are produced from u pound of tills 

lead. 

riiese pencils am usually made by sawing the lead into the pieces inserted in the cedar. Sometimes, 
how ever, tlie lead is in parts gutty and liefective, so tliat a pencil of this kind may, in fact, be very 
inferior. To obviate this defect, some luakers prepare the lead, to free it from the grit or earthy particles; 
iiiul, provided no antimony or other alloy be mixed up with the prepared lead, the pencils produced Irom 
It arc most to be depended on. 

II. Pencils of tlie .H coud quality are manufactured out of the sawings or dust of pure lead, with the dust 
of the small pieces picked up by poor people fiom tlie rubbish thrown out of the mine, mixed or alloyt'd 
with a greater or Ics^ quantity of aiitiniony. The goodne.ss of this pencil depends, of course, on tho 

r ronortlon in which the pure lead exceeds the antimony. But as the cost of the former may be taken at 
a cwt. and that of tlie latter at only ‘ifis., there is an all but irresistible temptation to Increase tho 
proportion of tho latter beyond due bounds. This sort of composition produces about 15 or 10 dozen 
jamcils to the pound ; Ihclr price varying according to the purity of the leatl. 

III. The third quality of tamcil is made by. U'>iiig Mexican or Spanish lead dust, costing 45s, or 50j. 
a i‘wt., with antimony costing about 20^, per cwt. It produces about 14 or ].'> dozen pencils to tlie lb., 
w hich may lie sold at from 2s 6d. to !2s. p@r gross, according to tin* cost of tho articles employed and the 
care taken in mixing them. This sort of pencil ma> take a firm point, and make a fine stroke, but its trace 
will not obliterate on being rubbed with Indian rubber. The easy and complete obliteration of tho 
strokes is, in fact, the best and perliaps only test of a pencil being of pure Cumberland lead. — tPrivute 
it{f'onuation.) 

^^LUBBER (Ger. Thrany Fischtran; Du. Thraun ; It. Olio di peace; Sp. GrassOy 
Ace.Ue de pescado ; Rus. Salo morwannoey Worwan j Lat. Oleum pisoinuin)y the fat of 
whales and other larj^e sea-animals, of wliich train oil is made. The blubhcr is the 
adeps ol the animal : it lies umlSr the skin, and over the muscular fle-'^h : it Is about 6 
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inches in tliickness, but about the under lip it is 2 or 3 feet thick. The whole quantity 
yielded by one of these animals ordinarily amounts to 40 or 50, but sornetiincs to 80 or 
more cwt. Formerly train oil was inaiudactured from the blubber in the seas round 
Spitzbergen, and other i)luces where whales were caught; but the practice is now to 
bring the blubber home in casks, and to prepare the oil afterwards. 

It is enarted bj' tlio 6 (ieo. 1. c lf)7. §4t.. tiiat bufuro .aiij blubber, train oil, spermaceti oil, bead matter, 
or whale tins, shall b ' f lUeied as bciu" entirely tl.e pioducc of be.a animals cauglit by the crows of ships 
fitted out in the United Knntdoiii, oi tlie islands of Jersey, Gnernsey, Sark, and Man, the master of the ship 
irnportiiiK such Roods shall make oath, and the inipm ief also shall make oath, to tlie best of his knowledge 
and belief, tliat tlie same are the piodnce (.f HnIi or ereatuies living in the sea, taken and caught wholly 
by the crew of siieh ship, or hy the erew of seme other sliip (naming it) fitted out In the United King¬ 
dom, nr in *me of the islands ol Guernsey, Jeisey, Aldoni<*y, Sark, or Man (naming which). 

Defore blubber, train oil, &c. can be entered as from a Itritish possession, a ccrtiticate must be obtained 
from tin* custoni-liouse oflicer at sueli Dritisli possession, or in delault of siieh odieer being tin re, Irom 
two piineiji.-il inhabitants, noticing tlmt oatli had been made before him or tliem that sucli blubber, Ate, 
was tin* jiroduce of fisli or ciealuies living in the sea. and had been taken by llritish subjects usnnliy 
residing in some jiart of Ids Majesty’s dominions ; and the iinpoitcr is to make oath, to tlio Ix'st of liis 
knowledge and belief, to the same t (leit. 

The gauging of casks of oil and blnhher is dispensed with since 18*25. They are to be passed at the rate 
of 12*1 gallons the pipe, and 03 gallons the hogslicad. 


liOATS arc open vwels, commonly wrought ])y oars, anti of an endless variety of 
tihapes, according to the purposes to whieli they arc to he applied. 

It is ordered by stat. 0 Gen. 4. c. lOS., tliat every bolt belonging to or attaclicd to any other vessel 
shall have jiainted on the oulsule of the stern <if such boat th" luiitie of the vess(*l and pl.iee to whieli >.li(‘ 
belongs, and the master's name w illiluslde of the tfunsom, in wliite or jellow Homan lettcis, 2 iiieln s 
long, on a black giuund, under pain of forfeit um*. Hoats not hiloiifiinj' to vessels arc to be paititcd with 
the name o| the owner and place, to which tliey belong, tinder penalty of forfeituie. All boats hiving 
double sides or bottoms, or aeeiet places ftir the purpose of concealing goods, or liavlng anj hole, jdpe, or 
other device for the purpose of running goods, are to he forfeited. 
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Hides nm! lit/ (iirrs made by (He Court <{/' .■I/,/, rmeii, l''7/i uf 
Ann!, 1 ^ i.clliiig In* iioat leinaiii .it ,iiiy slif - . " 

vvill’u ly absent, nr not being revdy to uike a pa.seiig 
boa', not exi ceding 1/. 


- I 0 


Lontton rtrldpe to 
W'.iltmi iipoii-Thaniev 

Sbfppfitoii 


NVindsor • 
Gr.avc-cnd - 


«. if. 
- 1 '* 

- a It 

- a It 

- 'I 0 

• a o 

- a I. 

- 5 0 

. 3 U 


lit ftis 


111 tlie w 


■ It, Ihe p.isst nger i, <Ii 


ri ing vi hen c 


ml niinilie 


Wllllf 


give his n.vme or number, or that of any nltier 
rinan, not «.xtf'tding If 
I) irut ting .niv other walrrmaii In taking In or Inniling a 
iiV.fi, or obstiiioting .v )■ ii.bCiigi.r, not excettliiig If. 
oulng or Iflng lowed by .iiiv otiier lio.it without the 
sent tit .ill tile pJissengers, not cxceetliiig ."if. 
cieeng to t.iVe any levs sum than the rate ailowrti, and 
rvv.iiils deniaiidmg nioie tiian ilte sum agrtied for, not 
eetli'tg 'il. 

Illy I wo lio.its to lie placpil aboard any steam-boat at the 
e tiiiii* m turn. W.ilerman, prevloin to taking turn n* 
J.iiesadrl, to he with in. boat u|ion Ids oars .it least one boat’s 
le'igih disi tut fioin any nther boat l.vlng aloiiusldc, and shiill 
■il after the former boat sliall have 


h iie.ircr, until after the tornier lx 
wo bo.ats* length, not exceeding ,'if. 


BOLE, a friable cartliy substance, a species of the soapstone family. Specific gravity 
1 '4 to 2. It is found in the island of Lcinno.s, wjieiicc it is sometimes c^led Lcmnian 
eaith ; and in Armenia, Italy, France, Silesia, various parts of South America, &c. Ar¬ 
menian and French holes were at one time not uncommon in this country, being used ii. 
the materia mcdica ; but tliey arc now entirely, or almost entirely, discarded. In India, 
however, Armenian bole still continues to be in extensive demand. It is brought to 
Bombay from tlie Persian Gtdph. It is soft, feels greasy to the touch, adheres strongly to 
the tongue, and is very frangible : it is generally of la yellowish brown colour j though 
sometimes it i.s .seen of a line Desh red, which is the variety held in the highest e.stiniation. 
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Some savage nations, such as the Ottomaques, described by M. Huwboldt, are in the 
habit of allaying the pains of hunger by eating boles. The .Javanese, when they wish to 
become thim eat cakes, called tananmpOf made of bole. — {Lewis^ Mat. Medica; Thorn¬ 
ton's Chemistry ; Ainsiie's Mat. Indira .) 

BOHEA, a species of tea. Sec Tea. 

BOMBAY, a sea-port on the western coast of British India, being, after Calcutta, 
Canton, and perhaps Batavia, the greatest emporium in the East; lat. 18° N., long. 

72° 57' E. It stands on the south-eastern extremity of a .small island of the same 
name, separated from the main land by an ann of the sea, forming, with the contiguous 
islands of Colabah, Salsettc, Butcher’s Island, and Caranjah, one of the best har¬ 
bours in India. Bombay Island wa.s ceded by the rortugiiese to the English in 1661, 
as the dower of Queen Catherine, w'ife of Charles IT., and was taken possession of 
in 1664 ; so that it has been in our occupation about 180 years, |>eing by far the oldest 
of our possessions in the East. In 1668, it w;is transferred by the crown to the Kust 
India Company, by letters patent, in free and common soccage, on payment of the 
annual rent of 10/. But, by the present charter, it has reverted to tlie crown, with 
the re.st of the Company’s assets, being held by the (’onipany in trust merely. On 
its cession to the crown of England, in 1661, its poj)ulation did not exceed 15,000; 
but at present it has upwards of 280,OIX) inhabitants. The fort stands on the south¬ 
east extremity of the island, on a narrow neck of land, immediately over the harbour. 
The fortifications are extensive, and on the sea side very strong. 


PnmUay Hatlour i*. one of the safest an«\ most rommoilioiis 
in Itidla. It IK bouniletl on the west nnd nortli li\ the isl.iiul 
ofColaliah, or Oltl Wtnimn’K Isl.intl, lioiuh.iy Island, aiul the 
IsUnd of .S.«l*etfe. ’I'ht! first two aip senar.itt'tl only hy a 
narrow creek fortlatile at low u.iter. and Ilomhay Island »a<* 
joined (o S.ils« (p hy a rausew.iv tonslriul.sl In ISt)^. On the 
eaat »(de of the h.tihoiir. hetweeii It .mil the mntii l.irid. Is 
Butclitr’ii Island, distant nhoiit I mdes from Ilomhav , and 
immtsli.'itcly behintl Hiitrhei's Island is the I irnous island of 
Kh'vk^artt.t. Alioiit .Snides south fioin Hunher’s Island Is 
the island of Carani.ih, on (he wi*siein side of whu h, next the 
harbour, is an eitfcnsire si oil. .S \V. from (.'aranjah, ilistant 
alxnit A miles, IS 'full I’oiiu ; between which and'(’olahah, or 
Old Woman'i Island, is the ertr iiue to the hnriioiir. There 
Is a Huht-hoiisp on the southern extrmnty ot <’olahah Isl.and, 
•levatevi nlxiut I.'IO feet .shove the level of llus sea, width in 


clear weather mav lie seen at the distance of 7 Ic.sfriies. The 
point on Hliiih the II)^ht-hoiise stands is surroiititled on .ill 
Sides by an e»'en‘lve reef of rnrks divided into j)r<,n«s: of 
these, the mo,t d.iiif;er«us is the pronn streli'hlnt! K. AV. about 
.1 Hides from the lij^ht liouse, and forming the nnriliern 
boi.iul.'iry of the entrance into llie hnibniir. Tlie lecf 
dTelihirii' \V'. .N’. W. from Tull Toiiit .sliouf .i; miles, forms 
the southern lioiindiiry of the enirnnce, the lireiiUh of the 
ch innel hptwi“eii them hidng about 3 milts, with a thplli of 
from 7 to H lathoins. In c<»ni{ mt" the harbour, it is necessary 
to cl ar .1 btinkui rock, lyinif almusi due east fiont the linlit- 
hoiise, at alKiut 1> mile dist.ant; ayid n'sti a bunk, c.ilird iha 
middle ftroiind, Isinn marly opisisile to and about l\imle (lou, 
the HOMthern extremity of the town.—(bee Ait/io/»y;i and 
IVuison'* I'/itJi nf llomlxijj llarhuur.) 


Dockn. — bonib.'iv it the only port of conscqtiem'c in British Intliti in which the rise and fall of the 
tide are so considerwltle as to admit of the formation of extensive wet dorks. At ordinary sprinp tuU s, 
the rise is about 14 feet, but oerasionally as hip.h as 17. The capacious docks constructed hj the hast 
India Company arc their jiroperty, and are for the most part under tht; diretlion «)f l’ai.sre.s, who. 
oxciqding the ('hinese, are the most indostiious and intelligent people of the ICast. Mert h.nit ve.ssels 
of the largest ela«.s, or from K.^OO to I.KiOtons bnnien, for the cotton trade to f'hina, have been hniU in 
these docks. Ftinates and line-of-battle ships hav<* al.so been occ;i*ion.illy eon^triutcd in them, some- 
times under the exclusive direction of Tarsee urliilcei.s. The timber havniK to be brought fiom a giedt 
distance, ships built at fiom bay are very eo.stlv ; but Immuk, contrary to the piactiic in other paits of 
India, entirely ronstriieted of teak, they are the mo.st durable vessels in the woild, requiring’ little rejiulr, 
and often rniining .'ll) or GO years. fimiiR for the most part built by natives, without any very strict 
apjdieation of tlie rules of art, they are commonly, thoiiKh not always, heavy saileis. 


Jlfom'rt. — .Accounts are'kept in iiipees; c.n h rupee heliijt 
divided Into 1 ipiarters, and path qii.irtir into 100 re.is. The 
riipe'^ is nlsu dividtd Into lb ami.vs, or .'>0 piix-. .An iiidei! is ‘i 
re.is; n doi-et'.i, 6 re is, a doivyt.xnev, or sinttlo pu c, t itMs , ii 
fiiildea, or doiilde plfc, 8 re m , a p.nmi he.i n. .'t rupees , an,l a 
Kold mohur, 1.') riipteK. tl( thc-e, the .iiinas and rc.is 'in'y aie 
iinnipnary liionlt'!.. 'I'he loins ot Itnnihay are the inobiir, or 
ytiild rupee, It e silver or ('om]i.iiiv’s niptx', .mil then dulsums; 
also the double and iiin(*le,pi( c, llie urili-e, .ind dortei. « hlch 
are copper coins with a mixture ot no or lead. '1 he f.llov Injr 
Is the ass.sy and sterling raliie of the priscnt gold and silvir 
coiiidge of Bombay : _ 

Gross AVt. rure Metal. Slerling Value. 

Hold iriohiir - f.SO • Hs'r . S'l'S 
Compitny's rut>ec (silver) IbO • IbA • 1 11 if.sll- 

The fnllowing table shows the romnieri ial weighta of thebe' 
comp.ired with the new Indian inaund iiitrotlmed into IJeng. 
Uoinhay PiGbiduncy ■iiice 1810. 


»ir he t.iken at o*. 2d. an o/., and 2*. Old. if silver be taken 
at .Sj til/, an o/. 

Tlie ('ompan\*s rupee has only lieen coined since tJie 1,1 of 
Sepleinl'or, US.”.'*: lint it is almost uieiiliial m lesjiett of v.iluo 
with llie rupees jireviously in cirtiilmion. 

Tlie tli.vrge of com,i«e in tla> Bombay Mint is 2J per cent 
for gold, .iiid .A per cent, for silter, mtliidmg tlie (^ty.nges f r 
reliiiiiig. Tlie niMhlinry ("or this mint was sent out from 
England .1 few years .igu,an(l Is eoiiiplete, hut lery rosily. 

and Atrannc) — The unit of welehl in IJoinliav, as 
in otliir p.nitsof India, is, l>v the l.iw of IH.A.A, tlie tola of IS'i 
grains Uov, the other weiglits lioing derived from it as fol Vo,, ; 

8 KiiUees - . n I Ma-ha _x 1A Tiny (lrain». 

1‘2 Mashas - - 1 Tola = IM) I'r.iy Gianis. 

HO 'J'ohts (or Siren AVi li;hl) = 1 .'seir :=i kj lb, Troy. 

4t» Seer =1 Mun (or Ba/taar Mauiid) — 100 lb. Troj. 
ver.ll PresidenricH of India, Traiaiiioie, China, and England, 
.il in 1833, and adopted in llie new tarilf valuation uniUr iho 


ibl. 

The Bombay Maundof -10 Seers = 28 

_ 4^ — =W-400 

The Surat Muund of W — ^=31331 

— - 41 _ — .3S-2(.b 

— . 42 _ = 39-20(l 

— ' - 431— = I0-3<.(. 

— . 4( — =4l-Ofi6 

The Bengal Factory Maund =74'6(ffi 

Ba/aar ditto =S'2133 

The Madrax Maund - = 2.'* 

l;S5 

lii 

Mnunds. 

2-;)3877.5 

2-7')KSS3 

2-201081 

2 l.')b.323 
2-OOOI2.5 
2-03S(.'>6 

2 (K)'.710 
1-1I>20'10 
I-OOIX.^,'! 

3 29 I'l 28 

Mdiinds lbs. 

The Bombay Candy of 20 = 

— 22 —'die 

The .Surat Candy of 20 = 74 6-GG6 

— 21 =784 

— 22 =821-.ASS 

I'he lAfadras Candy of 20 = 500 

The Travaiicore Candy of 20 = G10 

The China Picul - =1,33-3.33 

The English (^wt. . =112 

The English Ton of 20 rwt. =2210 

AVh.ch contain new In¬ 
dian Maunds of 82 2-78 
b. ac. or 82 285714 lb. 

Mnunds 

6 S(»,'r>5'. 
7-14383.3 
7-'ISfil 11 
9-071071 

0 327777 
') 'HUSI 
G-07I.3SS 
7-777777 
1-620370 
1-.331111 
27-222220 

G Iff in MFOiitre. 

Him. ox. 

8 Tippreet = 1 Seer = oil ^ 

4 Seers s=: i Paily = 2 12 12’8 

7 PailiM = 1 Parah = I'l » 'PR 

8 Paraha £= 1 Candy =156 12 12-.H 

Salt Moature. 

cutiir tnrhr*. 

10^ Adowlics = 1 Parah = l,fs)7-6t 

inO Pirahi = 1 Anna = 160.761 

16 Annas =a lJla»h = 2,572.176 

The anna weighs 2) tons, and the rash 40 tona. 

Liquor Afeniiure. 

(Splrlla and Country Arr.ick.) 

The *eer weighs GO Komi,ay rupeei, and equala 1 Ih. 8 ox. 
84 dr.; and 50 seera make the maund. 

Long Meaturo. 

English Inchesm 

16 Tusaooa = 1 Hath = 1.8 

24 Tussnos = 1 Gu*. = 27 

The Engllah yard ia now, liowerer. In common uae in Horn, 
bay. 


Shipping. — In 1813, there belongetl to Bombay, and mostly also to native merchants, .’)8 ships of the 
aggregate btirden of 31,378 tons, of which 6 only were under 200 tons. These ships are partiy empioyed 
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in the China trade, and partly in the trade to England and other placei. They are for the most part 
navigated by Indian seamen or Lascars, those of liombay being accounted by far the best tn India ; ihe 
mastesr and superior officers only, and not always, being EngU!»hmcn, Besides these large ve8sel<<, there 
is a nninerous class of native rratt, under various forms and names, amounting in all to about 5t),000 tons, 
of from 2 to I?") tons e.mh These vessehs, besides furnishing the town witli llrewood, hay, straw, Sec. 
from the neighbouring eont nent, navigate eoa tways from Capo Comorin to tlie Gulf of Cutch, and 
sometimes cross the sea to Miocat and the Arabian Gulph. During the eight fair months, that is, from 
October to May, the largest sized vessels perform five or six trips to Damaun, Surat, Camb.iy, Broach, 
Ju.Tibosier, and-Cutch, bringing from these poits, where they sometimes winter, and where many of 
their owners reside, cotton, glieo, oil, pulse, wheat, cotton cloths, timber, firewood, putchok, matvah, 
&c.; and return to the noithern ports laden wtli (ho p»roduce of Europe, Bengal, and Cliina. 'I'ho 
capital emplojed in this trade, in the minor articles of commerce, exclusive of cotton, has been estimated 
at i,500,0(Hi/. sterling. 


Commerce^ ^c .—The small and sterile island of Bombay affords no produce for expor¬ 
tation ; indeed, hardly yields a week’s consumption of corn for its inhabitants. Nof 
does the whole presidency of Bombay, although comprising about 130,000 square miles, 
and from 8,000,000 to 9,000,003 inhabitants, with a nett revenue in 1848-49 of 
2,460,000/. f yield, with the exception cf cotton, rice, and coffee, any of the great colonial 
staples, such as sugar, and indigo ; a circumstance which may, perhaps, be ascribed to 
the impolitic restraints upon the employment of British settlers and capital that were 
long imposed by law, and acted upon with peculiar rigour in this and the sister pre¬ 
sidency of Madras, in contradistinction to the greater latitude afforded in Bengal. 
Bombay is also much less favourably situated, in respect of internal communications, 
than Calcutta. 'J'he Ganges and its tributary streams intersect the richest provinces of 
India, and give Calcutta a vast command of inland navigation ; wltcrcas all the inland 
trade of Bombay has to be carried on by means of roads, that are seldom available for 
carriages, and which can bo used only by pack-bullocks and camels. The transit duties, 
by w’liich the inland trade w’as giievously oppressed, have been abolished; and if this 
judicious measure be followed up by the fonnatioii of lines of railways to the principal 
markets in the interior, a great incieaso of the trade of the town and improvement of 
the presidency may be expected. 


The principal trade of Bombay is carried on with China, Great Britain, the countries on tlie Persian 
and Aratiiiia gulplis, Calcutta, Cutch and bcinde, tiie M.dab.ir coast, foreign Europe, &c. The impoita 
Iroin Chin.i consist pi incipally of raw silk, sugar, and sngar-c.'indy, silk pu ce g(>ud.s, treasure, \c. i he 
princliial articles of expoit to Cliina arc, raw cotton, opium (lti,0(i0 chests), pniicmally Irom Malwa, 
sharks’ fins and lisli maws, s.indul-wood, pearls, .tc. The i-xports to Clnna being much gieatt-r than tlie 
imports, tile returns for several yea’s past ha\c been made to a huge extent in bills on London, and on 
tlie liidian govorninents, drawn iiy tlie mercliants m Cliln.i. 

The trade with tlie I'nited Kingiiom lias been rogulail) increasing since the abolition of the restrictive 
system. The cliief articles of import Irom Great Bntaip are, eo,ton and woollen stuff’s, (otton yarn, 
hardware, copper, iron and lead, gl.iss. apparel, fur, stationery, wine, &c. Tlie pi inclpal articles of 
export to Britain arc raw cofton, rarv silk, tiom Cliiii i and Persia, ivory, pepper and S)>ices, jiiece goods, 
colFce from the Red Sea, and wool. The export of tin* iast-iwentioin d article increased wltli exti.aor- 
rllnary rapidity, tlie quantity sliipped for ICngland in 1833-:i4 lieing only b!t,9'l'l lbs,; whereas tlie ship¬ 
ments for England in 1810-11 amounted to 3,4'.'8,t).'So lbs. 1 But it ft.is since c. ntimied nearly stationary. 
At present tlio principal supply of tlie article is drawn from (bitch ami .Scinde, and fiom Marwar, vid 
Gnzerat; but ai live inea'surcs have been taken by goveinmei.t tor improving ilie flocks in flic p.istorul 
couruty of the Deccan, so that a lurtlier and veiy considerable hicre<t.se of this new and irnportaut trade 
may be anticipated. 

The trade between Bi nibay and the ports on the Persian Gulph has materially varied of late years. A 
large portion of the articles of iiruisli produce and inanufactuie that were formerly exported to Peisia, 
by way of Bombay and Bushire, being now sent tnrougli Trebisoiul and ports in the Levant; and a cou- 
fiideranle portion of the raw silk that used to be exported Irom Peisia, via Bombay, being now also sent 
tiirou^li the ports refcired to On the other liaiul, however, tlicre is a considerable increase m the 
exports and imports of other articles ; so that, on the wh<>Ic, the amount of the trade lias iiut-inaierially 
varied. 

The trade between Bombay and Calcutta is not so grc.at now .as it was formerly; the abolition of tlin 
restrictive system in 181.') Iiaving given Bomliay tlie means of bi inging various articles direct from foreign 
ports which she was pieviously obliged to import at second-hand from (bdcuita, and of exporting liirccily. 

Banks .—These consist of the Bank of Bombay, incorporated in 1840, tlie Commercial Bank of India, 
and branches of the Oriental Bank of London, and «if the Agra bank of Agra. Of these the first and 
most important lias a capital of .‘>22,000/., divideii into shares of lOtV. each. It issues notes, and traiisscts 
all sorts ol banking business, charging no commission for its trontde, and allowing no interest on de¬ 
posits. We borrow Irom the Botnhay Almanock for 1851 the following notices respecting this bank, 
which also apply with little alteration to (he others. 


Hulbb ousbrtrd at TiiB Bank of Bomdav. 

/« Accounts Current, 

t. No depoiiit account o^xsied for a levs sum th-ui 200 
rw*irc«. 

Nocavh credit account opened fora less «.um tlian 5(X) 
rupees. 

3. Tlie liank fumUhes blank ch^ues and pass books. 

-1. No money received or paid at'ier 1 ji in, 

5. 1 lie bank charges no coinunssion, and allows no interest 
on denoftits. 

<). No cheques, upon which any allerRiton or erasure has 
b»'en made, will be paid, 

7. No dicques tor sums under ten (10) rupees will be paid, 
except in cases where the bank shall have to pay itself. 

M. 'i he bank does not allow any account to be overdrawn. 

y. The bank collects iiilK cheques, Stc., payable in Bom¬ 
bay, taking the notarial step in case of nun-acceptaiicc or non¬ 
payment. 

10. 'J he bank requires that bills, nntfs, fee , (not being 
demands at sight) Intended for reall/atlon by the l>ank,be sent 
In ut least one day before the due date. 

U. The bank reali'ies, for constituents, interest on Gorem- 


ment securities and dividends on Bank Stock, payable in 
Boinb.ty. 

12. 'I'he bank does not t orrespond on matters relating to 
current accounts or depos is. I'arties are theretore requested 
to tr.insact ihetr business with the bank in iicrson or by Uveic 
agents. 

In Cask CrtiHt Accounts and Loans on Security qf Deposit. 

1. No credit or loan on deposit of Government paiicr or 
gocHis in-anfld for a less sum than 60i) ru^iecs. 

2. No credit or loan granted for a lunger period than three 
months. 

.t. Credits and loans exceeding three lakhs of rupees are 
•uhwets ot special JKreement. 

4. Credits for any sum not exceeding three lakhs of rupees, 
are granted on the fpllowlng terms, vix.If, at tile expira¬ 
tion ot three months, It appears that the average daily aebit 
balance Is not equal to one-half the credit gratited, interest 
will be charged on one-half the extent of the credit; but If 
the average dally debit balance U greater than one-half the 
credit, then Inwrest will be charged on the balance in tlie 
usual manner. 
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5. No credit for turns exceeding 50,000 rupcrt, except upotv 

t1>e above terms. ^ • i.i . 

6. Credits for suinn under .W (MlO nipe-*, granted without 
any rtlpul.ntlon a* t<> the average l.alance, a e cUargwl interest 
nt 1 l>er cent, per onmnn above the mrreiit r.itiy 

7. In Instantei of .irtounts being rcqulretl to be closed 
before iriatnrity, one day’* pievjoiis notice to be given to tlie 

^*8. Apphc.illons far loan* of credits should he intulu hefiire 
u’.'^tloofls deposited in the bank gotlowiis for advam ea, arc 

In current deimsit accounts (exi ept 

■ ■ • ctlil ■ 


I accounts, and must 


. ..ml '>) .ire applicable to cash 
be strictly attended to. 

Piut Bill* 

(Irmtnl upon written applications, free of charge, payable 
at 7 da'*' sight, .and 30 da)^' sigbi. 

I’oat UlK recpiircil in duiiiicate, are issued on the d.a> follow¬ 
ing that of the receipt of the applic.ition. 


nUU nxchnnf:* 

Granted ujuin a written nj.plio itlon, at the r.nf<’ of ex- 
ch.inge of the day, and payable at Calcutta, Madrnb, and 

■^*'^** nalc* tif Discount ami Intercst.—Disconnt. 

On fiovcrnment Hills - ■ ■ 4|>erc«it. 

On i'rivaic BllU at or wiibin .1 months 0 (into. 

lutocit. 

On FUel loam on Government .Votes 4 ditto. 

On O.ish t'rcdiU and .Lii.ini. on do. - ditto. 

On l.u.sn.s on deposit of Cood., At. - 0 ditto. 

Parties discounting bills mav t.ike them up .it any pcrioth 
Jirior to their ii ‘ ' .... 


_ ^ . iiid iliu iMiiV » 

unesplrod jiorlion ot the linii 


'Mio nies of .idvnnce 
de,io>it of |ier • ent. ti 
4 pet cent (loveininent 
throe fourths the .ippmvi 


and I 


a cash credit : 
jserniiirnt notes is >M pel 
notes is 80 pur cent., and 


Iniuranci'- — Companies for Ihe in.surancr of lives, shipping, and against firo, h.ive hpcm esLablislicd in 
Bombay ; and several of the Londm and C.'ilcutia Insurance Coiiipanios have agents here. 

Account of the Quantities of th« Principal Articles of Indi m pi oducc, exported from Bombay during 
qACti of itio three Years ending with 1HI8. 


or,,H-r,,r,‘2s 

4,GtV,170 

l,Vi»'»,'gl0 

4<>.?'|8 



ISIS. 

Id.K-.Si 

17 '119 

I'n.iin.vm 

1.3.1,V .18,7 70 

•I.Till.SH 


2,7"').4l.'> 

2,G')'»,'i1() 

i‘js,7m 

211'.'iS; 

4s,tyi 


6,187 

A,'>'17 


Value of (he Articles (ox Transare) Imported Into and of those Kxported from Bombay in ISIS. 


Imports, 184S. 


Colton twist and yam 

t'otlon piece goods (Hritlxli) < 

Wooiknsnnd wooHuii blull* 

Silk, ni.iiiufai turid - 

Silk, raw 

.Mclalb 

.Mi't.ils, inanufac'iirod 
Wines, beer, spirits and liqueur* 
,A)ip-iicl and millinery 
Itiioks .01(1 st.iti.inery 
IIIiigs, inediuiiiDK, Ac. - 


Sug.ir and sug.ir c.andy 




Kxport*, 1818. 


Cotton wool . • . - - 

Sheep*', wool , • » - 

Ivors .uid elephant's teeth . - - 

tte. ; ; : ; 

C.ishiiK rc shall Is, and touniry piece goods 
and woolUns - • • • 

<ir iln of borts . - . . 

Ciillee. 

Sugar and sug.ir candy ... 
Indigo . - . . . 

tlpiuin . . - . . 

S.iltpeiro . . - . - 

All other eTportx and re-export* - 

__exjui rts -_• 


S2.'..S.7.3l 
b.sv.'irs 
4,1.1,IP) 

Iti.tiV.I'IO 

7,li..’i 

5,GI,01,S'J2 


.'>„’ii..l2,P 


Of the entile val ic of the imports into Bomli ly, amounting in 1848 to 3,7, those from Ore,it 
Britain amonntetl to 1,2.S9,7'>7/. Of the entire value of tim exports in the s.ime j ear, amountiug to 
5,6I0,l«y/, lli"ee to Great Britain were only 951,370/., whereas those to China were 2,9.VJ,lGy/. 


Frnii 


TOUT CIlARGliS. 


int( 


20 t< 


under .tU ton* 
from .into .’lO ions 
Alnive .'in to 100 — 

— KMlioI.AO — 

_ I’lOtoVOO — 

— kOb to 2.70 — 

C/largr».flir Pilotnut. — A ship 
of the line or of OO guns 
A frigate or sloop of vrar - 


— 20 0 
_ 27 0 

— .30 I) 

— 35 0 


!)IKI to IIHIO 

— i(M )0 to not; — . ^ 

— lino to litM) — . _ 

1200 and upwards - — 

t.ight-house Dm'*. — All .shijis and 
at iiii>ceR l.'i per I(g1 tons ]>er .tnnum. 
All vi-s.eK under 2'J tons burden, al 
N. n. There .sr* no port ch.arges of .any sort al Bomb.ay other than the alioie. 


Square-rigged vessels of a 
dcsil-iption,: 

Above .M) to .",00 tons. 

— .100 to 400 — 

— 400 to .’*0O — 

— 5fK» to <,(K) — 

_ HHI to 700 _ 

— 700 to MM7 


_ MIO 


900 — 


■)0 0 0 
'.l.'i 0 0 
100 O 0 

VL-bbels duM I 

2 rupees per 


to 20 lon.s,l 

amitim. I 


Crnetal Rute* gf Potntnlssion in Bomhay. — On the s 
or (lurch.1*0 of gumts of all dcnonimatiuiu, (ex,'e|it 
under) ..... \t<eiit 

PuTc'hiiKes of all kinds with the proceetls of goods sold, and 
on winch a comnUsilun of 5 per cent, h.tb tieeii pro 
chirged . . . . . ‘ 

Tlie sale or (nirchoRc of ships, houses, and lands 
The sole or |iurcliai.e of oinum 
The sale or (lureh.ise of lUamonds, pearls, and Jewellery of 
all debcrnitions . . . ... 

The ».iU. or vninliasc of tTcasure or hullloii, extluslve ot 
1 per ccm. on rcet li>i of the iitoceeds 
preciiring frei'ht . . , 


11 jirui luUbly 




shipping goods of every tb sci iplion . . V <i'"b 

hhltqungtre.'i.sure, bu'hoii, .iiul jewellery 
.hbltis* dibburseiiieiitb wlieii no cuiniii' .won h.is lo-’cn charged 
oil treight or rargo ...... 

Kfleeting {n-,uranees ...... 

hetiliiig iiibUiancc looses, whether parti.il or tot.al; aUo on 
pi<M'iinng return of preiiuum, exeluhlve of eoiniie..i,in on 
receipt of cash ...... 

Del i redere, or guavnnip.-ing the resjionslbditv of (ler.on* to 
whom go.uLs <ure bold mi itiv amount of bales 
The sale or punh.ise of c.itth* 

Hlfeeti-Ig reinlttanee-i bi l.ilU of cxch.ingc (not l.el"g the 
{•roceudb of goods ^o^d) ..... 
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C .Moc-iinffliouwrwit • • . - - 2 ] ( MemnrtnJHm. of Kmopenn good*, ythen mnAe nt 

»•)' Biiercsi Bills fVom the Company (exclusive of an advance on Invoice cost, the amount to be convertcu 
1 t>er cent, on remitting) . . . . * i h>to Bombay currency at the ezchaub'* of two tlijllmjfs ])er 

S.i'e or purclnisc of pullin'or private h 11s of exchange • 1 
Exchanging Conipmy's securities of nil dcscrijitlons, or 
liivi>..ting money tlicrcin, and on transfer!ing govcrtiiiieiit 
IMjicr from one constituent to an tlier • - . J 

Surrendering, oi deiin-iilng In tlio lre.xsnry. Company's 
sectiritv of.ill ilcsc. Ipiions - . . . . ^ 

i'rociinng money oti respondentia or on lo.sn . .2 

Recovery of lionds or hills for rthsenless, over ditc at the 
period of their heing placwl in the possession ofthcogent 2 

llfcbtH, when a protn'ss .It law or liy arbitration is necessary, isu mcai, Munx,, nr nuggoge lor me riicri iiant 

2j}>errent. I ond if i^covcri d by miuIi (iie.-nis - '-5 fchippiiig, of any description, are to lie jaused through the docli'* 

Alari.ijriiiK the aftalrtt of an estate lor an exwuior or adtni* yiinU. After the tirhii; of Ihi* evtMiin^ sun, nohofly bolouginir 

nisfrator • - - - - - -5 to the ships in tliv liailmiir, ticlow the rank of a coinmissioned 

Gu.ir.mtecing bill's, bonds, or debts in general, liy endorse- oirner. Is to be allowid to land or enter tliedock-yard, w nliout 
intnt or otherwise - - - - - - J the express iiermihsiun of tlie master aitend.int, or other con- 

Aitcitding the delivery of contract goods to the Company or atituted aiiiborlticii. '■ 

Iridlviiinals • ... . . . .1 lto.its’ irews arc not to be pcrmitttxl to tjtnt their boat at 

floods cuiisIgncKl, and afterwarda withdrawn, on invoice thi-sfaint, after the hours of shutting tlie gates. Small < raft 
cost . - . - - - - -21 are not lo deliver firewood or arty oilier l.uling within the 

J'llls of exchange returned noterl or protested, iVc. IVreent 1 Mmits of tlx- yard, without the siipeimtcndcnf* a.inetion. 
l(e<ei|it of payment (.st the option of the agent) of <ill The ships and vesscla in i1o<k are not to land any lumb> r 

monies not arising from proLCivls of goiali oil wlili li uhativer on the pier. No enrgo of any descrlplloti is to lie 

comniission lias l,ei'n previously i li.irgcil - - - I 1 ii-ded in or p.issi-il Ihrougly tlic y.trd, from or lo any shiji in 

All casea wiiere llie dclitor side of ilie ,«count exit eds the do<l, wltiioiit the snppi iiiiendnit's piTmisiion In wiiimg. 

credit side, liKhulIng the hnla iceot interest, cuiniiilaslun No fire or light Is .iMowtsl on lioard any ship or vesS’ i in doi k, 

eliargisihle on tlie dclitor side, at t)i« I'lte ot - - 1 without tlii' autiioriiv of the stuierintenrteni, to whom the pur- 

Orniillng letters of ereilit - - - - - 2J poses for whiuh citlier m.iy be leitulied, mu.t be stated in 

Rceommg security to government, or puli'.ie bodies, in any writing. • 

ca-^o - - - - - • - - 24 (.ve milhiirn’K Oriental t'nmrnfrce; flutnliay Calcmhir nmt 

(lO'iiis consigned, winch are disposed of l>y O'jlcrv or sent /Jogji/cr./'n,- l'tl3; KJhj't Cumiiisl ; tlcvuil on the Cumniene of 

lo a shop, oil net proti'cils - - • - - Itomhny, tn ISll 2) 

Deiiosillng goiernnioni pajier as security for cor st it pent s - 1 

liOMHAZI NE, a kind of silk .stutlj orip;lr.ally manufactured at Milan, and tliencn 
sent into iM'ance and other countries. Now, however, it is nowhere manufactured 
better, or in larger (|uantities, than in tliis kingdom. 

HONES of cattle and other animals are extensively used in the arts, in forming 
handles for knive.s, and various other purposes; but of late years they have been of 
most importance in agriculture. When employed in the latter they arc, in most in- 
.stanccs, ground, or reduced to powder, and are commonly u.sed as nuimire for turnips, 
being in general drilled in with the seed, tliough sometinics, al.so, they are .sown broad¬ 
cast, and with other crops. The quantity used varies from about 25 bushels of dv^t 
to about '10 bushels large an acre. 'J’heir effect is said to be considerably increa.sed 
when they have undergone the proce.ss of fermentation. 'J'hcy were first used, in this 
country, on a large scale, as a manure in Lincolnshire ; and there can he no doubt that 
their extensive employment in that county has been one of the chief causc.s of its rapid 
imjirovement, and of the high state of cultivation to which it has attained. Hone-dust 
is now, however, very largely used, not only in I/mcolushire, "^'ork, and the adjacent 
countie.s, hut in most other jtarts of England, and almost every where in Scotland ; 
and its influence in increasing the crops of corn and turnips, and consequently, also, 
the suj)j)lies of butclier’.s meat and farm manure, has been quite extraordinary. In fact, 
it is to the employment of this mnmire, combined with the extension of furrow drainage, 
and the introduction of steam navigation, that the wonderful improvements that ha\c 
been made in agriculture since 1820, and the vast increase of agricultural produce, are 
principally to be ascribed. 

In 1827, Mr. lluskisson estimated tlic real value of tbc bones annually imported for 
manure at about 100,000/.; but at present (ISdil) it probably amounts to more than 
treble that sum. 'ibis is evident from the fact that the ad valorem duty of 1 per 
cent, on bones produced, in 18'! 1, 2,08.8/, 5s, 8f/. nett, .showing that the value of the 
imports must then have exceeded 20.8,000/., of wliich it is abundantly certain that but 
a comparatively small portion was employed otbeiwisc than in agriculture, nicy are 
principally brought from the Netherlands, CJerinaiiy, and South America. It is a 
curious fact, tliat while the duty on bones imported into Scotland, in 18'11, amounted 
to 749/. 4s. 4d., the duty on those imported into Ireland amounted to only 2/. 10*. If/.—- 
(See Slutisticnl Account of British Eminre, 2d edit. i. 185. and 568., and Anmtal 
Finance Book for 1841.) The duty on bones was reduced in 1842 to Gd, a ton. 

BOOK-KEEPINd, the art of keeping the accounts and books of a merchant. 
Hook-keeping by double entry meaas that mode or system in which every entry ir 
double, that is, has both a debtor and a creditor. It is called also the Italian method, 
because it wa.s first practised in Venice, Genoa, and other towns in Italy, wlierc trade 
was conducted on an extensive scale at a much earlier date'than in England, I*'rauce, or 
other parts of Europe, lliis method, however familiar to merchants and book-keepers, 
seems intricate to almost all who have not practised it; nor is the dryness and difficulty 
of the ta.sk much lessened by the printed works on the .subject, wliich, having been con- 
piled more by teachers than by practical merchants, contain a number of obsolete rules 
and unnecessary details. Tlie mos't efi'cctual mode of giving clearness and interest to 
our remarks will be, first, to state a few mercantile transactions, and then to explain thq 
nature of the accounts and entries Avliicli result from them. 


Dork Itegulalltmt. — At daylljjht the wlrket* of the ffafex nro 
o|ieiieil, and at 7 tiVloek the i.eritrjr gate. Half an liour after 
bunv.‘t the vates are khnt, l)ie wicket of the rontre Rate lieiti;; 
Ivfr open til) the ereniiui /(iin ho tired. No boats, giiviii/r tliose 
lu‘lnn;;in|i; to tlie Comiiaiiy» marine (lep.irimenl, or her 
M.ijesty'b navj, .ire |Hrniittcd to come to tl’O dock->.ard sUiirs; 
Init mu-.t use the pieri. cxjirest'y construcied for llieir acroni- 
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The Journal of a mercantile house ought to open, at the beginning of each year, 
with ail enumeration of their assets and debts, as follows : — 


Folio of j SIJNDRIKS Dus. to STOCK. 

Le<l|;er. I Kor (he ru'lowiii^, bein/' the aii.e(s of ihc house. 

J r,(sn j amoiint at O'C h.'iilwrs’ this day (Ist Jaaf^ 

J K.xciimii FJi n/M.s ; aiiKiiint ill haiiil .... 

7 HiM,« ItKCKi VAni.K ; m hand, Its |H r hill tioolc . . - 

I 'I'liKKR ANU A MAir PKR ( KNr. S11M.K, tOiHI/., Valued at !M)h tier lOU/. stock 

ff nmiRNTi UK Account ; drawliari«4 r- ceivrtble nt the CuitOin-nuuse 
fj Ship Amki.ia ; our three clKhihc ot that tpshcI . . • 

■J AncKNiuRKiN Ihisji i.iNitv ; .iinoitnt III hand, coinpiited at cost prico 
■J Jamrs lUii.KY ^ Llviriioot: due hy them . . - 

■J Tkiiiuas Watson/ k Co. Dulilin; do. . . . - 

■J WiLl.lAs^ Suii.NCii Jk Co., IMyiiiouth ; do. ... 


8,0 0 
6,,-) 10 0 0 
7,too r> 0 

&,liM) 0 0 

.'■il.t 0 0 

.1,000 0 0 
5!,107 0 0 

l,-,-0 10 0 
.l.'i.-.O I't 0 
070 0 10 

jC.38..1‘II 17 10 



I.ct the transaction to be first explained be an order for goods from a corrcs])()ntlent 
abroad. A lionse in Jamaica sends instructions to the house at home to buy and ship 
a quantity of manufactured articles, suited to the Jamaica market, as follows ; — 


Order from .Tames Ai.lan Sc Co., of Kingston, Jaid.iic.s, to IIenbv Baiiclav t*!: Co., of London. 
Linen ; T hit Strclx/ Ovii.iluirfix, 11 (.ales, about I'nl- pet yard, 
lied tow Siti'lit/ do., y li.des, 'Id. or 1W. 

11 41 white I'lalillas, 1 cmm-. 

Linen tick iihsortid. .S-tth'. width, 9«/., lf.,l«..V.; 10 pieces e.ich, cut up in 82-yuril lengths. 
IViwIlfiu ; 7) bales reni'tones, 3 4ths wide, bpil lii(ll;'o blue, 1«. a mrd. 

Cottoni , .'ll) p 01 es stout c.ibco, 2.S yalds each, .X-lths wide, 4d. a y.ird. 

.'inuo. do. do’ 7-Sih\, Hiipei lor, .')d. n yard, 

loo do. stout cili'eo shirtinif, 7-Sth8 wide. Mini nor, Od. a yard 
; I dozen gcntleiiiciiN superfine black, HOt- e.« n. 

Z do, <lo. dial), Vtif. tai h. 

I do. voiitlis’ do. bl.-u k, l.'ir. e.uh. 

20 do. felt hats, for ncuroes, 22». per do/cu. 

Short; 10 doxen prime c.df-skln shoes, full si/.c, Ci'ir. per dozen. 

10 do, youths’ do. .'■>2*. |H.T do/eii. 

6 do. gintlcmen's dre»» do. 72*. per doren. 


'riiis order the London merchant divides among six, seven, or more wholesale de.ders, 
according to their respective lines of business. Kach dealer, or tradesman, as he is 
commonly called, provides his portion of the ortler in tlie course of the fortniglit, three 
weeks, or montli, allowed him by the merchant; and when the goods arc packed find 
ready to ship, he sends in his account, or bill of parcels, thus: — 


Messrs. IIeniiv BAnctAV & Co. 


London, 20/A Fehrumy, 181.}. 

Bought of Simon Frazer. 


ID plpcev beAt tow Strclitr Oau ibiirjjs, 1 Ifi y.Ard* each, nt dd. per yard 
Inside wrapper, I (i y arils, .11 Id. ...... 

Cord, bale, and pre^ packing ...... 



Then follow, sfated in like manner, the particulars of 8 bales. No. 9. to llT. both inclusive, 
amounting to 



Messrs. Henry BAiirLW & Co. 


London, 20th February, ISt'l. 
Bought of J. BORllADAILE iSc Co. 


Case, 1 dozen and 3 youtbs' hats and handn, at l!i§. each - 
Case (small) 

Cane, 9 d07cn felt hats for negroes, at 22#. per doien « 
Case (large) . . - - . - . 

Do. the same 


jE «. d. 
10 10 o 
0 4 0 


9 IS 0 
0 If) 0 


X #. d. 

1(1 n 0 

in 14 0 
in u n 

32 2 0 


The merchant, having received the whole of the> bills of parcels, fixed on a vessel, and 
agreed for the freight, proceeds to make an entry at the Cu.stoin-house, and to ship tlie 
goods. That done, the next step is to prepare the Invoice, or general account of the 
shipment, as follows : — 
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Invoice of Goods shipped by Henuy Barclay & Co., In tho Rawlins, J. Thomson, from London to 
Kingston in J.imaic,i, on account and risk of Messrs. James Allan & Co. of Kingston. 


J. A. 
ti Co. 
No. 1. 


Puncheon strong oair-skin shoes, per .7. Jolinson’s bill of parcels . • 

bo. do. jier do. ... 

French ralf-skin shoes, per do. M|r . . > 

3 trunks do. • per do. .... 

Case linen tick nswirted, i)er J. Wilson'-i bill of parcels . 

!) bales best tow Osnabiirgs, It) pieces laoh, per .Simon Frazer's biU of parcels 

I ease white I'latillas, per Mulltrig iind Co's bill of piirceis • • 

7 c.tses the same. per do. .... 

II ball-8 lint Oiai.iburps, )ier J. Miirkciizle's bill of parrels 

1 tai,e youtlis' hats and bands, per J. Borr-idaile and Co.'s bill of parcels 
a cases felt hats, do. per do. - . . . 


(.uriape, wh.irl.igo, and siiipping (hnrgos 

Freight and primage MW. 7t.; bills of lading 3s. 6d. • 

Iiisiiranre on Ij.'iOO/ at 40r. per 100/. 

Polleydnty ..... 


At 6 months' eretlit; due fih ofSeplomber. 
fAimhn, (itA q/'AMic/i,Jhl3. 


as7 4 
3ti7 30 
10 14 


33 18 

00 l.S 
7 10 


Humiy Barci.ay Sc Co. 


Ihl.s invoice, being .sent out by the ve.s.sel to Messrs. Allan Sc Co., convcy.s to them a 
number ot'particulars in a short simce ; viz. the mark, the numbers, the value, and tho 
.contents of each package. In former times it was the practice to make an invoice very 
long, inserting in it a literal copy of each liill of parcels, but it ha.s now become usual 
to make each tradesman deliver a du])licate of his atcount, to he sent abroad with the 
goods ; in which ca.se the invoice may he, like the above, little more than a summary of 
the hills of iiarcels. I'liis method has two advantages : it saves time at the counting- 
house of (he exporter ; and it alfords to hi.s correspondent an assurance that no more is 
charged to him than has been actually jiaid for the articles. 

An invoice ought to be made out with the utmost care, for it is a document of great 
importance in several resjieots: hrst, between the exporting merchant and his corre¬ 
spondent abroad ; and next, when in the hands of the lattci*, it may and generally does 
form a voucher for calculating the import duty, a.s well as for the sales etfected to re¬ 
tailers or other dealers. 


The Slim insured by the oxiiorting merchant generally exceeds the amount of the 
invoiee by 2 per cent., because the recovery of a los.s from insurers involves a charge of 
fully that amount. It is thus necessary (o cover not only the price of the goods, and 
tho charges of shipping, insurance, and freight, but such further sum as may enable the 
shipper, in case of loss, to carry to the credit of his correspondent the amount of the 
invoice, clear of any deduction. 

JoiuNAL ENriUE.s resulting from tho foregoing Invoice. 


Folio of 

JamiM -At LAN & (lo. Das. to SUNOJtIK*. 


J-i'tlKt-r. 

For good* diippeil (o them In Ihi- /tiin'/m*, Thomson, for Jam 

lea. 

£ 1. d. 


To .rAMPR JoiiNxoN ; aninuni of sboes^ per hU lulls ot p.trceU 



27S 1.5 11 


'J’o .liiUN VV’ll AON ; linen 111 k pel tio. 



<12 0 0 

1 

'J'o .Simon FRA/fn ; tow 0-.tnl»nrg* jurtlo. 



2.3(> ft 0 


Tit John M a< rzn/ie ; lint 0*n.ibiirg* per do. . 



:t(i7 10 0 


To .1 Anna lioiiiiAriAii 1'A 1 o,: bal» per do. 



.32 2 U 

2 

'J’o Moll.iso A Co. , toi IMatilla* pel do. 



32S 4 

.3 

To FHEHjHr Afi ot M ; freight, primage, and lull* oflaiHng 



.38 10 li 

.3 

TolN'i'KANt'K; prenilnm, and )«>Iiry .... 



33 IS II 

3 

'I'o CiiARi.Kii , enlr% oli'w .trd, duty, and bblpping i barge* 


- 

1117 6 

3 

'I'o Fiiorif AMI l.o-sB ; for commission .... 


- 

74 .5 0 


1 

^iTTlS 10 0 


The preceding invoice, being for account of a mercantile bouse, who sell again to 
dealers, comprises a variety of articles: as a further specimen, we subjoin two short in¬ 
voices, for account of sugar planters, and confined to articles consumed on their estates. 


Invoice of Plantation Ston-i, shipped by IIi-nry IJ.\nct,A\ Sc Cn. In the AdvcyUure, J. \ViIliam‘:on, 
Master, hir Kingston, Jamaica, by order of Mr .James Thom.son, riaiiler, and fur his account and risk. 


6 ba)e8 lint Osnaburgs, per bill nf parcolA froin James Anderson - - ^£240 0 0 

Then follow. In like nnnner, the iT).irk, number, and content* of various other package* of 
pliintatlun store* (hatH, blioes, naiU, A:c.), coiiipuking the bluptnent; amounting la all to 

ciiAur.r*. £ ». d. 

ruifnm-hou«e entry, and shipping clmrgeii 

Fi einM, primage, and bill* of Utling ..... 

Coimnl.Moii on 2,371/. at 2i l>er tent. - .... 


Insurance on 2r550/. at Si 
Polity duty 

Cominisbion, .J per cent. 


r.niidon, 2il 



Enron escepted. 
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iNVOiCBorCO n.irrflls of Horrfngs, shipped by Henry Barobay 8c Co. of London, in tlie Barclny, .fames 
Ferrier, bound to Barbatioes, by order and for account and risk of John IIenubu-son, luq., Planter, 
aUd consi(fned to liim at llrldgctown, Uarbadocs. 

London, 18lA qf Fib. 1843. 

J. H. I 00 biirrel<i pnm? white herrlnt;*, deliverablo at Rrldgetovrii, Batbadoci, frue of cliarRpa, at ‘21*. per 

I barrel jCfi.T Q Q 

This invoice is very sliort, the agreement havln^Ueeu, that the herrings should be delivered at a lixed 
price, all charges iiicltided. 

AcroiiNT OF —We come now to a traihsaction of a different kind; to the sale 

of goods imported from abroad. A merchant in England receives from a correspondent, 
\vlietber in India, the West Indies, or North America, notice of a shipment of .sugar, 
coflee, rice, or other produce, about to be made to England, with instructions to oflcct 
insurance on the computed value. This is the first step in the transaction ; on the 
arrival of the ves.scl the goods are entered, landed, and warehoused ; and a broker is 
instructed to report on the state and prospects of the market. On a sale taking pla«o, 
an account is made out and forwarded to the correspondent abroad, as follows: — 



We have here, on one sitle of the account, tbc (juanlity and value of the goods sold ; 
on the other, the various charges attending the bringing home, the warehousing, and 
the sale of the articles. 

'J'he quantity of goods accounted for in an account sale must he the same as in the 
invoice; it it he less, ivliethcr through <lamage at st'a, through waste, or any other cause, 
the extent of the delieiency should be exjilicitly stated. By the oiertaker ” in the fol¬ 
lowing sale is rneant the additional barrel or package reijuired for the coffee taken out 
of such of the tierces as have been opened on account of breakage or other damaj^e. 

Allnu'anco.s of Weight. — The tare is the weigfit of the cask, and diflers, of course, in 
almo.st every package : but trett (sec tlie following .sale) is a fixed alhnvance of 5 llis. 
per tierce in the ca.se of cofiec, intended, lik\; draft in the case of sugar, to insure good 
weight to the buyer, and to enable him to do the same to those who purchase a<niiii 
from him. • 


Ai < nuN r Sai.b of ‘ 2 O 'rirrce* Coirtc, 

ClIAIUlIUi. 

IiKiUriiipo on2() lU'Kos a tk-rce, 

VO)/. ,it ios , polU v, 3),f. Uti. 

Krclijlu on ill l« 1. at 7f OU. 

t wr. . jei2 1.5 0 

Pi iinaKv, pienige, ami trade I 7C 

Owk (lues ... 

I.iuulwaitnr^, entry, and p.irt of bond 

JliMii.inre fiiiMl tiie - 

Pulilb’s.nlo cli.njfi-s 

Itiokcr.^icf, I nor cent. 

laiinniithlon, i/S jicr <cut. on 

e<iiiiinl,aiian, ^ per tent, on 7UU/. inturetl 

Nett piocei’ds!, du« 3<1 of .May, 1831 


per I'litoria, from DiiniTHra, for .Vc< 


5 </ ig Aj>rJ^ 1 R 4 .’I. _ 


fi Hi 7 
IG 18 0 
3 10 O 


OroSH U’eljrhf. 
Ctvt. y»», //)*. 


min-s, lk<i., Ueine 


22 at 12l«. Gd per cvi t. 
eiuhf. Tore. 

I. H>i. Cti'l (/If./A*. 


Detluet 4 
Nett S2 


1 19 at 120*. per c' 


Orn»g Wt'inht. 
Cu t. qn. 11)1. 
Oyertaker • “ 


Trett 0 0 11 


Dwluct 

Nett 


_Krr ow cacqilotl. 


4 I 17 at 117 *. iHir cwt. 

Discount, 1 percent. 
Gvov jirooe <1. 
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Freight is charged on the weight of the produce only; not of the produce and pack¬ 
ages together. This allowance is of old standing, and is to be traced less to the reason 
of the case, than to the competition prevailing among shipmasters. 


Journal Entries resulting from-^e preceding Accounts of Sale. 


To SiKiAJi per Cere*. 

ProcecclH of 7 hhds., M. 

To Cotviin per VUtoria, 

ProceeUs of 20 tierces, J. F. 1. 


June 1S4.1. 

Thomas Kemoi.b t* Co. Das. lo Sunpjujw, 

. 1. to 7., told by them nt one moiub’s credit, from 2d of Ajiril 
20., sold at one month's ertdit, from Jd of April > 


Si’oAn per Pfrka Dr. to Suhdbibs. 

To iNtvRANCK Account : for prennuin and policy - . • • • 

'I’o Fhpioii r .\c< otiNT; fur frei^bt, prim.it;e, and pier.ige • • - ' • 

To Cii'^roMB In WAKii; »lut> and entry - - • « • - 

CiiAKoK*; dock (lucn, .'>2 a. lOJ-; warehouse rent, 2d.; landwaitm, I6a. ; sampling, .If. Cd.; 

and fire insurance, fif.----**- 
To Thomas Ki tiiii r & Co. ; brokcraite, 1 tier cent. 

To pBOFir ANi. l,os=i: r.i conmiis-ions - - . - .£5 10 10 

Interest on freight and duty - - - • • .112 3 

To Morris Putman; proccecU due 2d of .Hay, 1 .S 43 • - . . . 

OofFKK per VirroiiiA Dr. to Sunurim. 

TniNsuBANfK; for premium and jhiIuv .... 

To Fni'ii.H r Accoun r ; frcl(;lit, pi im.ipre, and plera-e- 

'I'o ('iiAR'.Ks; dock du* s, liindw.iiiers, insurance from Ore, and public sole charges 

To Thomas IvKMiilh cSi m ; )„„kei..Ke .... 

To PiioKir AM. I.oss; loriomim.Moos .... 

To James PoRUKsi nett proceeds due 3d of June, 1812. • • 


We have tluis given an example of the transactions which form a great part of the 
l)nslnes>. of oiir merchants ; the exitort of manufactured goods, and the import and sale 
of jn’otluce received in return. Our next illustration shall be of a merchant’s Cash-book. 
The following is an c.xample of the entries for a month • 


iM.ir. 1 To li.ila 


t hitbt 


i- of the Iniiker* 

, i.itlia, rcioivtd of James 
Jhi'oIis. lor fn U'lit 
To lull, rcceisalilc, recpivtd pay¬ 
ment of .No. 2.'il. on J. lUiiilfr- 

To .lames Unilcy iV Co., rcceued 
p.nmunt of tl.c.r diaft 
III) .1. llnini.iiil(;t* 

To Nl'illi.im Sjioiire & Co., le- 
»ci\< d htil.uiic of .heir a. i .niiit 
T'i> iU'l I'liture lumunt, r.itivcd 
tliawl.atk on toU.u < o‘liipiii il l.y 
tile Vlmcr . . . 

To liilU n< fivaMf, rti-counlcd at 
tlie hanktri, Hairison St Co., 
due 13-IS March 
To profit and loss, netdved 5 per 
cent, discount, oil p:.)in^ with 
re.ulr moiuy tile ai counts per 
(ontra, nut due till ti luonllnl 
l.etu’e, fi oni 

Jsmes .lolmM.n ■ X1.3 U) 0 


Jolin iMacktoi/ie - IS 
James Bon .t<l.iile& Co. 0 1 
Moiling sV Co. . Ifi 


1.32 1() 0 
!J70 0 10 


By l.ills p.avalilp, paid No. 2C1. 
.Ir.ines liarding 
.dUil 


iiid \\ iltiam Fox, paid 


a lliur. 


Its pas.iiile, paid No, 261). to 
J. .suWart . 
liy int.reht paid, discount 
rison vN Co., 2 inonthH • 

By J. Johnson, paid bis bill of par- 
eel.< ... 

By Jolin Wilson do. 

By Simon Fra/iT do. 

By John Mnckenrle do. 

By James Borradaile 
At Co. . do. 

By Mol ing At Co. do. 

By I'liarges paid, postage, and 
petty disbursementi. this iiiomh, 
per petty ea-h laiok 
By bal.ince, carried to next month 



These transactions, when put into the Journal form, stand thus: — 


Folio of 
la-dKcr. 

6 ~ 

March, 1H42. 

CASH Db. toSUNDIlIES. 

Ueceived this inonlb. 

To Sin» Ambiia. 

.3d. Frcwlit from James .Tacobs - • • . . 

£ a. J. 

175 5 0 

G 

7 

7 

To Bii r.s Kecei VAHI k. 

fith. 11 oceiveil payment of .1. Anderson, due Ibis day • • £200 0 0 

ISth. Dincouiiud ilarrlsori iVt Co., due i)th of May - . 7.30 10 0 

To Jambs Baii kv At Co. 

Dth. Recel\c<l their draft on Bainbrldgc, due • • • . 

To VVfi.t.iAM .Spknc r .V Co. 

13tb. RtuIvimI li.iliiiirc of fbelr account . . . « . 

9.30 10 0 

132 10 0 

970 0 10 

8 

To DEiiKNriiKK AdouNr, 

l.'ith. Draw l).vek on tobacco by the i’/ofer • • • • . 

15 8 0 

3 

To I'nOKIT ANP I,(l«8. 

18th. Received discount on sundry accounts, per cash book • « • 

63 8 0 



~j^307~ir 7 
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Folio of 
Lt-dgtr. 


BllNDKIES Dks. toCASH. 
raid this month as follows: 


Customs Inm'aud. 

S!5d. l‘aid duty on su^r, per Ceres, 79 cwt. 25 lbs. at 27s. per cwt. 
Entry ..... 

5imo!v Fra/fr. 

ISth. PnidhU MU of parcels * . - 

2Uth. raid J. Jackson for bis account . • ■ 

IwTRRRST Ac^O^I^r. 

Ibth. Paid discount on Harrison & Co. • • 

JAMSS doilHSON. 

I8tli. Paid his blit of parcels ... 

Jons Wii.so-^. 

Ifilh. Paid his hill of |iarcets . . • 

John IMackrs/ik. 

Ihth. Paid his Ml! of parcels . . - 

JamKH lillRIIAIlAII.K (5c ('«>. 

ISih. Paid their bill of pa co's ... 

Moi.r iNo (5e t’o. 

IHili. Parti their halancc of account ... 
(iB<m(.K AM> WlIIlAM Fox. 

2(tli. Paid tlieir balance of account - - - 

CjIAKiiKS. ( 

3Ul. Paid postage, and petty dlsliuri^inents till* month 


15 2 11 I 


jC.MTO 7 7 , 


The above shows, that for all sums received, the account of cash is made debtor, and 
the parties paying the same are made creditors ; while for all sums p.aid, the cash is 
credited, and the parties receiving them are made debtois. 

We are next to state the inode of entering bill transactions. 

l^iLLs IIkceivahle. —We have seen by the Ihilance sheet tliat several correspondents 
are indebted to the house. 'J'hc debts of correspondents abroad may be reduced by 
remitting cither bills, specie, or merchandise for sale : from correspondents in Knglaiul, 
bills are almost the only mode of remitting. When bills come to band, tlie lule is to 
cuter each in the bill book, with a minute statement of the date, term, sum, and oilier 
particulars, thus : — 


S Mnr. 

in rio. 
12 do. 


/''lOm nr/ioiri, liraii’ii 

lliilo A: Co |\V. Adoiiw 
U'rtt«nuV<'i>.|.l. J icobB 
pence iVCo.jT. .Tohnson 


1 /)fi/r. 1 

Ti-rm. j 

J>ratrn on 

7^0 on/et <t/* I 

^Bolf.ibt 

, 1 Mar 

2 mills. 

r. .Tones, Dtil.lin 

l,\. tl'illi.niis I—4 Afnv 

Cork, 

3 do. 

1 <1.1. 

.1. Ad,.. 

ns, J.ondnn 

l(}. IMIsoii l.3-b.V|.iil 

Kaliiio 

. /> do 

2 do. 

|r. .'Vlbr 

n, l,iv<rpool| 

[I) .loues 15 — 8 .'51 .IS 


£ I ! 

.'i.'jO K ilniiT (XCo.! 
11 ,’) Siiiilh .V 1 (). I 
2b(J Ovi i«Miil\( 0.1 


The Journal Ihitrles for these bills are as follows: — 


1'oho of 

J cl tier. 

BILLS RCrKIVABLE Dr. to SUNDRIES. 

For the following rcimttcd this month. 

£ 4. d. 

7 

To Jamki* nAit.PV & To. ^ ! 

No. on'r .10064, Dublin, due 4th of May • • • - ' 

3.50 0 0 

7 

ToT, Waisi.s (5t (;o. r- 

No. b'll. tm .1. Adams, London, due Clh of April .... 

1.55 0 0 

7 

To Win ISM SiTM It At Co. 

No. (1.52, oil T. Allan, Liverpool, duo 8th of .May .... 

200 0 0 j 



1 i;^5 0 0 1 


llii.hs Payaiu.k. — The entries under this head are, of course, wliolly different from 
the preceding, being for acceptances of the house given on account of sums owing by 
it to corresjiondents. F.ach accejitance is entered in the book of bills payable, thus : — 


JVii.l 

1 Uittri’nly j I’l/ice and Dati’. 

|ro Order o/j 

On /fciount qf 

Term. 

IVlien accrpled. 

j hue. j 

S’wm. j 

T5ll 

1 -2 
1 A 

J. All 'll .V Co. .Inrmii.s, 1.5.1 in I 
(5. At \V. Fox ;Falmou(b, 7 -M.ir. 
.I,t;i.trk illiill, .5 M.ir. 

.1 Th<>ins''>n' 
(t. It 11 clay ' 

Lr. Allan Af Co. 

.V \V. Fox 
'j.SiiiitliAt Sons 

!W) chiys’ sight 

I 5 drt> s* dale j 
1 month's date 

12AI.inh 

M do. 1 

It) do. 1 

io~n.rimc 
122-25 ALir. 
.5-8 ditto 

jei7.5 ii» o| 
7.3 r. (1 
1,52 10 0 


'i’hc Journal entries for these bills are as follows: — 


KUNUniES Dn». lo UII.I.S PAYABLE. 
For (ho following hills nocopted. 
jAMru A11 AN At Co. No. 1'>t. thi-r ditifi, due ISih of June - 
<i. {»! W'. I'lix No. 152. tlifir dr.ifc, due b5lh of .March 
SiMo.N J, C'l.irk*» draft on his account, due 8th of March 


-Mai 


CA.SH J)K. to TIJO.MAS KEMBLE & CO. 
27lh. BccelsBd from thciii proretd. of Migar per Ccr« 

l.cHii their hrok Cl nge .... 


'llu* preceding entries, few as they aro compared to the monthly transactions of a 
house of luisinoss, are sufficient to show the nature of .a Journal as well as of the bnh- 
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sidiary books, (for cash, bills, invoices, and account sales,) from which it is composed. 
The Journal, being a complete record of the business of the house, is very varied and 
comprehensive in its nature, and may be termed an index to every book of consequence 
in the counting-house. 13ut while in the cash book every payment or receipt is entered 
on the day it takes place, and in the bill hooks every bill is registered on the day it 
comes to hand, or is accepted, the Journal entries, being completed only at the end of 
the month, admit of being comliined to a considerable extent, so as to exhibit a number 
of transactions in collective sums. I'hus all the acceptances of the house paid in the 
course of the month appear in the Journal entry of Bills Payable Dr. to Cash : they are 
arranged in this entry as they fall due, after which the whole are added into one sum, 
which sum alone needs be carried to the Ledger. In like manner, all bills receivable, 
whether discounted, or kept by the house till they fall due, are collected under the head 
of Bills Receivable Dr. to Cash, summed up together, and carried to the Ledger in one 
line ; a point of great importance, as we shall see presently, in facilitating the balance 
of the I.edger. 

We proceed to give a specimen of the Ledger: the whole of the Journal entries in 
the preceding pages, when posted into the Ledger, will stand thus : —» 


Dr. Stock. Cr. 


1812. 
Jan. 1 

Fol 

1 

To BumlriM - 

. 

£ *. d. 

8,753 15 0 

1831. 
Jan. 1 

Fo. 

1 

1 By sundries 

.32,391 17 

d. 

10 

Dr. 




Cash. 



Cr. 


Jan. 1 
Alar. 1 
Way .",0 

1 

15 

I'd k 

To Bini dries - 
To T. Kemble A Co. 

I 

2,650 0 0 
2.307 O 7 
1101 2 2 

Mar. .31 


By sundries 

2,170 7 

7 

Dr. 




Exchequer Bills. 



Cr. 


. 

1 

To stock 

- 

5,310 0 0 



1 1 

Dr. 



Thri'.r ani> a half iP' Cent. Stock, 

Cr. 


‘ 

‘ 

To stock - 


5,400 0 0 






Dr. 




James Joiin.mon, London. 


Cr. 


W.-xr. 1 


To cash 

- 

278 15 11 

Mar. 6 

* 

By J. Allan A Co. 

278 15 

n 

Dr. 




John Wilson, London. 


Cr 


Alar. 1 

4 

To caslt 

- 

42 0 0 ^ 

Mar. 6 

9 

By J. Allan* Co. - - 

42 0 

0 

Dr. 




Simon Frazer, I.ondon. 


Cr. 


M.v. 26 
.11 

't 

To cash 

To bills payable 

:| 

3.34 5 0 1 

132 10 0 1 

.Tan. 1 1 

5| 

By stoA 

By J. Allan A Co. 

960 15 
23(> 5 

0 

0 

Dr. 




John Mackenzie, London. 


Cr. 


Mar. 8 | 


To cHih 

• 

367 10 0 j 

Mar. 6 j 

“1 

By J. Allan A Co 

367 10 

0 

Drs. 



Jambs Bukkadaii.e & Co., London. 

Crs. 


Alar. 1 1 

4 1 

Toenh 

• 

. 32 2 0 j 

Mar. 6 | 

’1 

By J. Allan A Co. 

32 2 

0 

Drs. 




Mollinq & Co., London. 


Crs. 


Mar! 1 1 

4 

j To cash 

■ 

328 5 4 j 

Mar. 6 | 

”1 

By J. Allan & Co. • 

328 5 

4 

Drs. 



J. Allan & Co., Kingston, Jamaica. 

Crs. 


“Mar. el 

__3lJ 

H 

To sundries 

To bills payable 

:| 

1,443 10 0 1 
175 10 0 1 

Jan. 1 1 


By stock ... 

i~ i.isoTtT 

0 

Dr. 




SUOAB BY TBB CbRES. 



Cr; 


A p ril 2 1 

3 

To sundries 

-1 

234 0 0 j 

Ainrll 2 ^ 

■M 

By T. Kenibla * Co. 

1 234 0 

0 

Dr. 




Freight Account. 



Cr, 



□ 



Mar. 6 
April 2 
May 3J 

9 

11 

13 

By J. Allan & Co. 

By sugar per Ctret 

By coffee per VUtoria 

38 10 
24 11 

44 2 

~e 

11 

6 

Dr. 




iNsitRANCB Account. 



cr. 

1 




Jan. 1 
Mar. 6 
April 2 
Ma, 3 

2 

9 

11 

13 

By stock ... 
By J. Allan * Co. 

By sugar per Certt 

By coilce per Vittoria 

1,880 15 
33 18 
6 16 
19 6 

0 

9 

6 

9 


M 
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j}r. Cmabobs. __^ 


Max. S 


Tooasti 

« ' 

A ». d. 
15 2 6 

Mar. 6 
April 2 
May 3 

r 

11 

13 

By J. Allan & Co. 

By siwar tier Ctret 

By cortee per ViHoria • 

M t. 

11 17 

5 13 
13 18 

i. 

6 

6 

7 

Dr. 




Profit and I.oss. 



Cp. 



■ 



Mar. C 
Mar. 8 
April 2 
May .3 

9 

4 

11 

13 

By J. Allan & Co. 

By cash . . - 

By suRHr per Cere» 

By coll'ee per ruturia 

74 3 
C.3 S 

7 3 

20 8 

5 

Dr. 




Customs Inward. 



Cr. 


April S 


To oa»h 

- 

107 5 0 

j AprU 2 


By sugar per Cer»# 

107 5 

0 

Dr. 



Coffee PER Vittohia. 


Cr. 


April 3 

IT 

To aundrlet 

- 

676 a 6 

AprU 3 

11 

By T. ICamble Sc Co. 

676 6 

6 

Dr. 




Morris Pittman, Trinidad. 

Cp. 



L 



1 

Jan. 1 
Ajiri! 2 

2 

n 

By stock . - - 

By sugar per Ctnx 

1,370 5 

81 11 

0 

3 

Dr. 




James Forres, Demerara. 


Cr. 






1 

Jan. 1 
May 3 

13 

By stork . . - 

By cnltfce |>er Vi/ityria 

720 »> 

571 13 

0 

1 

Drs. 



Thomas Kgmblb & Co., London. 

Crs. 


' April 3 

IT 

To tundriea 


910 5 6 

April 7 
30 

May 30 

11 

13 

15 

By MiLMr per ('em 

By coHb« i>er Vittoria 

By cash ... 

2 6 

6 16 
901 2 

9 

7 

2 









910 5 

6 

Dr. 




BILI.S KBCEiVABLB. 



Cr. 


.Ian. 1 
Mar. 3 

11 

Toatotk 

Tostuidriaa 

: 

7,.1(W 1.5 0 
i 746 0 0 

1 M.w. 1 


By cash ... 

930 10 

0 

Dr. 




Bills Payable. 



Cr. 


Mar. 7 

11 

j To cash 

- 

.138 6 0 

j .Tan. 1 

1 Mar. 3 

I 

By stork . . - 

By sundries - • . 

1 2,5.')9 10 

‘-i. 

0 

0 

Dr. 




Ship Amelia. 



Cr. 


[Jan. 1 1 1 

To stock 

- 

3,000 0 0 

1 Mar. 1 


By cash 

1 175 3 

~0 

I ''I-.- 



Advgnturb in Irish Linen. 


Cr. 


Jan. 1 

■ 

To stock 

• 

2,467 0 0 




1 


Drs. 



James Barky & Co., Liverpool. 

Crs. 


Jan. 1 

' 

1 To stock • 

- 

lAW 10 0 

1 Mar. 3 

1 Mar. 9 

* 

By rash . . • 

} By bills rccelVabla 

1 152 10 

1 350 0 

0 

Dr». 



Thomas Watson & Co., Dublin. 

Crs. 


Jan. 1 

■ 

j To stock 

' 

1 3,630 12 0 

|| Mot. 3 

• 

j By bills receivable - 

j 135 0 

0 

Drs. 



WiLUAM Spence & Co., Plymouth. 

Crs. 


Jan. 1 

‘ 

j To stock . 

- 

j 970 0 10 

1 Mar. 3 

1 Mar. 6 


1 By cash . . , 

J By bills receivable • 

1 970 0 

1 200 0 

in 

0 

Drs. 



George and Wii-uam Fox, Falmouth. 

Crs. 


Mar. 4 
Mar. 6 


j To rash 

1 To lillls payable 

r r 

320 l.'i 0 

1 73 15 0 

j Jan. 1 


By stock ... 

j 320 15 

0 

Dr. 




Debenture Account. 


Cr, 


Jan. 1 

r- 

j To stock 

• 

j 513 0 0 

j Mar. 6 


1 By cash . - . 

j 15 8 

o 

Dr. 




Interest Account. 



Cr. 


Mar. 8 


1 To cash 

- 

1 6 1 10 




1 













The Ledger is thus a register of all the entries in the Journal ; and a register so 
arranged as to exhibit on one side all the sums at Debtor; on the other all those at 
Creditor. It is kept in the mo.st concise form, the insertions in it hardly ever exceeding 
a line each, or containing more than the title of the entry in the Journal. On opening 
a page in the I..edger, a person unacquainted with book-keeping is apt to consider this 
brevity unsatisfactory ; and it was formerly the practice to add in each line a few 
explanatory words. Thus the entries in the account of Simon Frazer, which in our 
preceding page are briefly 
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A ». d. 

March To rash - - - - . - - - 334 O 

31. To bills payable 138 10 0 

would, at an earlier date in the jiracticc of book-keeping, have been expanded to 

£ *. A. 

March 18. To cash paid Tor goods ywr Rawlins . - - - 2.3fi 5 0 

2fi. To ditto paid .l.J^kson tor hU account - - - 98 0 O 

31. To bills payable, paidJ. Clark’s draft for his account » - 132 10 0 

This method is still followed in some counting-houses, and such explanatory additions 
are certainly conducive to clearness; but they are practicable only in a hou.se of limited 
business; wherever the transactions are numerous and varied, they should be left out 
of the Ledger, for two reasons ; they increase greatly the labour of the l)ook-kceper, and 
they never can be so full or circumstantial as to supersede the account current book. 

The same Ledger may continue in use from one to five years, according to the .size 
of the book, or the extent of the transactions of the house. On opening a new I.edger, 
it is proper to place in succession accounts of the same class or character : thus, — 
Stock account ought to be followed by that of the three per cent, consols, Exchequer 
bills, or other property belonging to the house; and if the business be with the West 
Indies, it is fit that accounts with Jamaica should be placed near those with Demcrara, 
Trinidad, and other sugar colonies. 

Bnhtncing the Ledger. — Tliis important operation is performed by adding up the 
Debtor and Creditor side of every account in tlie Ledger, a.scertaining the diflference or 
balance in ojicli, and carrying such balance, as the case may be, to the Debtor or Cre¬ 
ditor column in the balance sheet. On closing, for example, a few of the preceding 
Ledger accounts, we find them to stand thus : — 

Debtors. Creditors. 

I A $. A. £ $. A. 1 

r,.>h ------ 3,.'i«7 1.5 2 , Simon Frazer - - - - 730 .5 0 

] Janw All.m & Co. - - - 408 10 0 | FrelKht account . - - iti; 4 11 

And so on with every account except Stock, which, having no entries in the current 
year, is put in the balance sheet exactly as it was in the beginning of the year. In¬ 
cluding Stock, the total at the Debtor side of the balance sheet ought to agree exactly 
with tile total at the Creditor side; and if it do not, it is a rule in all well-regulated 
counting-houses to follow up the examination jierseveringly, until they are made to 
agree. 'Ilic apparent diirerence may not exceed a few shillings, or a few jience ; still 
the search is continued, because the smallest discrepancy shows the existence of error, 
and to an extent perhaps greatly beyond the fraction in question. It often happens, 
indeed, that, as the examination proceeds, the diflerence undergoes a change from a 
smaller to a larger amount, and without increasing the difficulty of discovering the 
error, which is as likely to liave occurred in the case of a large as of a small sum. 
Differences, when in round sums, such as 10/. 100/. or 1000/., generally lie in the addi¬ 
tion ; fractional sums fre(juently in the posting. All this, however, is uncertain; for 
the error or errors may bo in any month in the year, and in any one of the thousand 
entries and upwards which have been made in the course of It. Hence the necessity of 
examining the whole ; and young book-keepers are often obliged to pass week after 
week in the tedious labour of revising, adding, and subtracting. On the other hand, 
there are sometimes examples of the balance being found on the first trial; but such 
cases are rare, and occur only to careftd and experienced book-keepers. The only 
effectual means of lessening the labour and perplexity of balancing the Ledger, is to 
exercise great care in every stage of the book-kcej)ing process ; as well in making the 
additions in the Journal, as in posting from the Journal into the I^edger, and casting 
up the Ledger accounts; and, lastly, in adding up the balance .sheet, which is generally 
of formidable length. 

Accuracy in addition is one of the main requi.sites in a clerk, and particularly in a 
book-keeper. Of the extent to which it may be attained by continued practice, those 
only can judge who have experienced it themselves, or have marked the ea.se and cor¬ 
rectness with which clerks in banking-houses perform such operations. They are in the 
habit of striking a daily balance which comes within small compass ; but a merchant’s 
balance, comprising the transactions of a year, extends commonly over a number of folio 
pages. It is advisable, therefore, to divide each page into portions of ten line.s each, 
adding such portions separately. ITris lcs.scns the risk of error, as it is evidently easier 
to add five or six such portions in succession, than to do at once a whole folio contain¬ 
ing fifty or sixty sums. 

Another important point towards agreeing a balance, is to limit carefully the number 
of Ledger entries; in other words, to comprise as much as possible in those aggregate 
sums in the Journal which are po.sted in the Ledger. Thus, in the case of the monthly 
entries for bills, whether receivable or payable, while the inner column of the Journal 
containi^ the amount of each specific bill, the final column — that which is carried to the 
Ledger—should, and generally does, comprise a number of bills in one sum. Entries 
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in the cash book, which generally form so large a proportion of the transactions of the 
month, arc carried by some book-keepers directly from the cash book into the Ledger, 
without an intermediate arrangement in the Journal form. In some lines of business 
this plan may answer; but as a general rule it is better to take the trouble of jour¬ 
nalising the cash, thereby comprising in 30 or 40 Ledger entries the transactions of the 
month, which, when posted separately, would exceed 100. 'ITic time required for re¬ 
writing or rather re-casting them, will, in most cases, be amply made good, by exhibit¬ 
ing the cash in a proper form, and by facilitating the balance of the I..edger at the close 
of the year. 

We have said the close of the year, because, in nine mercantile houses out of ten, that 
is the period for striking a balance. In some branches of trade, however, the case is 
otherwise. Thus, among West India merchants, the 30th of April is the time of ba¬ 
lancing, because at that season the sales of the preceding crop are, in general, com¬ 
pleted, and those of the current year not yet begun. 

Arrears in book-keeping ought to he most carefully avoided — calculated as they arc 
to engender mistakes, and to produce loss from delay in adjusting accounts, llie prac¬ 
tice of balancing the ledger every six months, and of transmitting as often accounts 
current to tlie correspondents and connections of merchants, will, it is to be hoped, 
become general. It is, hoAvever, hardly practicable in cases where, as too often happens 
in the lesser mercantile establishments, the book-keeper is chargcil with a share of tlie 
active management. Lxcmptiou from interruption, and removal from the bustle of 
current business, arc main requisites to accuracy and despatch in accounts. In examin¬ 
ing, or, as it is called, collating the books, the book-keeper requires not only a retired 
apartment, but tlie assistance of a clerk for the purpose of calling them over. A similar 
arrangement for another jmrpose—we mean for composing the Journal, the book-keeper 
dictating from tlie suiisidiary books to a clerk wliose Avriting forms the draught or rough 
copy of the Journal, has as yet been seldom adopted; although, v'hen properly .applied, 
it is highly conducive hotli to accuracy and expedition. 

A Ledger must, of course, have an index; but it is very brief, containing merely the 
titles of the accounts and a reference to the page, as follows: — 

FoUo. I Folin. 

iMIaii & Co., Janiw - - • - 2 Bailey & Co., Jam« - • - 7 

.Amelia^ Bilip - - - - - 6 I Bills payable - - - - - (5 

The Suhsidiury Books. — In former times, when business in this country was con¬ 

ducted by most persons on a very limited .scale, tlie accounts of a number of merchants, 
or rather of those dealers whom we should noAv think it a compliment to call merchants, 
were often kept on a jilan somewhat like that at present folloAved by our shopkeepers. 
The merchant or his chief clerk kept a daily record of transactions, whether sales, pur¬ 
chases, receipts, or payments, in a diary, which was called a Waste-book, from the rude 
manner in which the entries or rather notices in it were written, being inserted, one by 
one, soon after the transactions in question took place. From this diary the Journal 
and Ledger were posted ; and book-iceeping by double entry being in those days under¬ 
stood by few, one person fre<)uently kept tlie books of several merehanhs, passing one or 
two days in the Aveek at the liouse of each, and reducing these rough materials into the 
form of regular entries. In process of time, as transactions multiplied and mercantile 
business took a wider range, sc}>aratc books Avere more generally required for particular 
departments, such as a bill book for all bills of exchange, and a cash l)ouk for all ready 
money transactions. This had long been the case in tlie large mercantile toAvns of Italy 
and Holland; and above a century ago it became a gener.al jiractice in London and 
Bristol, Avhieh were then the only places of extensive business in England. But in 
English, as in foreign counting-houses, the bill book and even the cash book were long 
considered as little more than memoranda of details ; not as books of authority, or as fit 
documents for Journal entries : for that purpose the diary only was used. In time, 
however, the mode of keeping tliese subsidiary books improved, and inerchants became 
aware that, wlicn cash or bill transactions were properly entered in them, the Journal 
might be posted from them as well as from the diary. 

Similar observations are applicable to the other subsidiary books, viz. an invoice book 
for goods shipped, and an account of sales book for goods received and sold. When 
from the gradual improvement in the management of counting-houses these books were 
kept in a manner to supply all that was wanted for Journal entries, the use of the diary 
was dispensed with for such entries alsd*. And at last it was found, that in all well- 
regulated counting-houses the l)ooks kept for separate departments of the business were 
sufficient for the composition of the Journal, with the exception of a few transactions out 
or the regular course, Avhich might be easily noticed in a supplementary book called a 
Petty Journal, or a book for occasional entries. Hie consequence was, that the diary 
or waste book, formerly the groundwork of the Journal and Ledger, became excluded 
from every well-regulated counting-house. Tiiis has long been the case, and the name 
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of waste book would have been forgotten, were it not found in the printed treatises on 
book-keeping which have appeared from time to time, and have been generally composed 
by teachers in schools or academies, who, unacquainted with the actual practice of mer¬ 
chants, were content to copy and reprint what they found laid down in old systems of 
book-keeping. 

ITie subsidiary books required in a counting-house are, the Cash book ; 

Book of Acceptances of the house, or Bills Payable ; 

Book of Bills receivable, or bills on other merchants which arc or have been in pos¬ 
session of the house; 

Bought book, or book for bills of parcels ; 

Invoice book, or register of goods sold or exported ; 

Account of Sales book ; 

Insurance Policy book ; containing copies of all policies of insurance ; 

Petty Journal, or book for such occasional entries as do not belong to any of the 
preceding. 

Such are the authorities from which it is now customary, in every well-regulated 
house, to compose the Journal. njeir number indicates a repartition or subdivision, to 
a considiTable extent, of counting-house work, and nowhere is such repartition pro¬ 
ductive of greater advantage. Ilow much ]>etter is it to enter all bills receivable in one 
book, all bills payable in another, and all cash transactions in a third, than in any way 
to blend these very distinct entries. The elfect of this subdivision is to simplify the 
Journal entries in a manner highly conducive to accuracy and despatch; and to present 
such means of checking or examining them, that many transactions may be stated, and 
an account extended over a number of folios, without a single error. 

J'he use of uiost of tlie subsidiary books is sufficiently pointed out by their names ; 
but it may be well to add a few remarks on tlie “ Bought Book,” or rece])tacle for the 
accounts of goods purchased. A hill of parcels is the name given to the account of 
goods r.upi)lied by u manufacturer, tradesman, or dealer, to a merchant. Such accounts 
soon become numerous, and it is evidently of conse<|uenee to ad(>]>t the best method of 
keeping them. In former times it was the practice to fold them up in a uniform size, 
and after writing on the back the names of the respective furnishers, to put them away 
in bundles. But wherever the purchases of a merchant are extensive, and the bills of 
parcels numerous, the better mode, after arranging them alphabetically, is to paste them 
in a large book, generally a folio, made of blue or sugar-loaf paper : this book to have 
its pages numbered, and to have an alphabetical index. Any single bill of parcels may 
thus be referred to with the same ease as we turn to an account in a ledger; and one 
of tliese folios may be made to bold a very great (juantity of bills of parcels ; as many 
as would form a number of large bundles when tied up on the ))lan of former times. 

Book of Bills Paynhh. —'Ilie notice, or, as it is termed, advice of bills payable after 
sight, generally comes to band before the bills themselves. As the time of the arrival 
of the latter is uncertain, the better plan is not to enter them from the advice among 
the other bills payable, but to appropriate a space of 10 or 12 pages at the beginning 
or end of the book of bills payable, and to insert there the substance of the advice 
received. 

There arc a few books in every counting-house which do not form part of the vouchers 
or materials for the Journal ; viz. the Account Current book, containing duplicates of 
the accounts furnished by the liouse to their dilFerent correspondents and connections ; 

The I.,etter-book, containing copies of all letteis written to the correspondents or 
connections of the house ; 

The Petty Cash book, or account of petty disbursements, the sum of which is entered 
once a month in the cash book ; 

'Fhc Order book, containing copies of .all orders received; 

The Debenture book, or register of drawbacks payable by the Custom-house. 

It was formerly a practice in some houses for the book-keeper to go over the lettet 
book at the end of each month, that he might take note of any entries not supplied by 
the subsidiary books. This, however, IS now unnecessary ; these books, when carefully 
kept, containing, in one shape or other, every transaction of the bouse. 

The Principle of Double Entry. — From these explanations of the practice of book¬ 
keeping, we m\ist call the attention of our readers to a topic of more intricacy — the 
origin of the present system, and the manner in which it was adopted. To record the 
transactions of a merchant in a Journal or day book was an obvious arrangement, and 
to keep a Ledger or sy.stematic register of the contents of the Journal was a natural 
result of his business, particularly when conducted on credit. Such, in a rude form, are 
the books of our shopkeepers, who enter tlieir sales and purchases in a day book, and ip 
tlieir Ledger carry the former to the Dr. of their customers, the latter to the Cr. of the 
wholesale dealers who supply them with goods. By making at the end of the year a 
list of the sums due to him, by his cust^ers, and of those due by him to wholesale 
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dealers, a shopkeeper may, after adding to tin* former the value of his stock on hand, 
make out an approximate statement of his debts and assets. Now, tlmt which in this 
manner is done indirectly and imperfectly, it is the object of double entry to do with 
method and certainty. 'Die shopkeeper makes out a list of debtors on one side and of 
creditors on the other, but he cannot make them balance, because his entries have been 
single ; that is, they have had no counterpart. On making a purchase of cottons from 
Messrs. l\I‘Connell of Manchester, or of woollens from Messrs. Gott of Leeds, he merely 
enters the amount to their credit, hut he makes no one Dr. to them, because the goods 
are not sold; and to introduce an imaginary account would he too great a refinement 
for a plain practical man. But a person accustomed to double entry would, without 
any effort of thought, make “ Printed (’alicoes ” Dr. to Messrs. M‘Conncll, and 
“ Kerseymeres” Dr. to Messrs. Gott, for the respective amounts; after which, as the 
sales proceeded, he would make the buyers Drs. to these accounts for the amount 
of their purchases. 

We thus perceive that the intricacy in the application of double entry was not with 
the personal so much as with the nominal accounts. Ixt us refer to the country where 
book-keeping was first studied, and take as an example the case of Doria, a merchant 
in Genoa, shipping, in a former ago, silk, of the value of 'iO(V., bought from Flori, in 
Piedmont, to Henderson and Co., silk manufacturers, ju England, on the terms of 
charging, not an adflitional price, but a commission of 5 per cent, with interest until 
reimbursed his advance. In entering the transaction, Doria’s book-keeper M'ould, as a 
matter of course, make Hendersons debtors to J'lori 200/. for the co.st of Ihe silk ; but 
he might not .so readily find a creditor for the 10/. commission, or the 7/. interest 
eventually due oil the advance. Tlie custom in this primitive ;cra of book-keeping 
probably was, to introduce the firm of the house into their books, making Hendersons 
debtors to Doria for the 10/. and 7/. ; but as the practice of book-keeping improved, it 
was found preferable to avoid inserting, on any occasion, the firm of the house, and to 
substitute nominal accounts, such as, commission, interest, bills payable, bills receivable, 
lliese, attention and practice rendered in time familiar to the book-keeper, who learned 
to open liis Journal at the begiiniiiig of a year by making the parties who owed 
balances to the house debtors, not to the firm by name, but to Stock ; and those to 
whom the house was indebted, creditors by Stock. As the transactions of the year 
proceeded, be made those to whom money was paid debtors, not to the firm of tlie 
house, but to Cash; and those for whose account bills were accejited debtors to Bills 
payable; so that book-keeping by double entry assumed its present form gradually and 
almost iiiipereeptlbly. 

What are the advantages of this method compared to that of single entry ? First, it 
supplies a test of accuracy, inasmuch as, the entries on the debtor side of the Ledger 
being eipial to those on the creditor side, their respective totals ought, as a matter of 
course, to balance. After going through this proof, personal accounts, of whatever 
length, may be settled with confidence ; while in a general account, such as kerseymeres 
or printed calicoes, the value sold and the value remaining on hand may be ascertained 
by merely balancing the account in the Ledger, without the repeated references to the 
sales book that would otherwise bo required. Without double entry, a dealer could 
hardly estimate his property unless he took stock ; but with it an extraction of the 
I.edger balances fulfils that object, and stock-taking, however proper as a test of the 
honesty of servants, becomes quite unnecessary as a means of calculation. In short, in 
regard to any person in trade, whether merchant, dealer' or manufacturer, double entry 
forms the connecting link of hi.s accounts, and affbrd.s a ready solution of any inquiry as 
to the appropriation, increase, or diminution of his capital. 

This advantage may fortunately be obtained without any great sacrifice of time or 
labour. Of the books of dealers, manufacturers, and retailers, nine parts in ten may 
continue to be kept by single entry ; for the addition of a few pages of double entry in 
the form of a summary, at the end of the month or quarter, will be sufficient to exhibit 
the result of a great extent of transactions. 


Nomiinil Accounts. — Of these our limits permit us to notice only two; Profit and 
T.OSS, and Mcrcliandisc. former contains on the creditor side all the entries of 

commissions camed, and gains obtained on particular adventures ; while the debtor side 
exhibits the losses incurred, whether by bad debts or by unsuccessful purchases. Every 
house kwping regular books must have a profit and loss account, but a merchandise 
account is altogether optional. 'Hiosc who have sucli a bead in their Ledger are accus¬ 
tomed to make it Dr. to the dealers or furnishers from whom they make purchases, 
and to credit it in return by tlic correspondents or connections to whom they make sales. 
In many houses, however, there is no such intermediate account ; the parties to whom 
the goods are sent being niade Drs. at once to the furnishers of the goods, as in the case 
ot the shipment to Jamaica stated in our preceding pages. 

A merchant, before estimating his profits,^ught t j charge interest on each head of 
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investment. His clear profit cannot be ascertained without it; and the practice of 
charging it is a lesson to him to hold no property that docs not afford, at least, interest 
on his advances. 

Mercantile books and accounts must be kept in the money of the country in which 
the partners reside. A house in Rotterdam composed of English partners necessarily 
keep their accounts in Dutch money, although their transactions may l)e chiefly with 
England. Further, books, it is obvious, can be kept in only one kind of money; and 
when a merchant in England receives from a distant country, accounts which cannot at 
the time be entered in sterling for want of a fixed exchange, these accounts should be 
noted in a separate book, until, the exchange being ascertained, they can be entered in 
the Journal in sterling. 

A book-keeper will do well to avoid all such puzzling distinctions as “ J. Johnson, 
my .account witli him; " .and “ J. Johnson, his account proper; ” on the plain ground 
that every account in the Ledger ought to be the general account of the person whose 
name it bears. 

Errors excepted. — This expression is merely a proviso, that if any mistakes be dis¬ 
covered in the account in question, they shall be open to correction. , 

Accounts Current. — An .account current generally contains all the transactions of the 
house with one of its correspondents during a given time, generally 6 or 12 months. 
The following is an example : — 


I 


.lAMKJi ArXAN & Co., Janiaira. in Account ('uraeiit with Hknrv Bahclav& Co. fA)ndon. 


IS12. 
•luiio .VI 

.Itily V 
.itJly ') 
OH. 11) 


To balance of last ac- 
oouut - - . 

To your (Ir.rft to J .Smith, 
<l'ue Aiitf. 1.1. - 
To invoice of tfooila per 
Amflia.«iue Oft.'J. - 
To ca'.h paul .T. Il.tivey 
on NOiir account 
'J'o iiiMiraru o on prodnre 
hliipiasl t»y you in tlio 
Ahii, Nnkus, i:l ,1011, at 
‘ii KUlncas per cent. 

H 0 

I’olhjr 3 to 0 


Dec. 31) 


I’ost.tRc and |>etty oh.argps 
dviriiiK the h.ilf year - 
To foinmi'.hion, per 
on pud, 

Do. on rccoivfd 

on \o\ii .It (.onnt 
To iMlitjice of intcrcht 
tins li.tlf year, l,ii7(i 

diudod by 73, is 


£ 




d. 

0 

Days 
lo .31 
Dec. 


1812. 
Aug. 10 

8r,7 

10 

181 

1,595 

128 

0 

0 

110 

179 

i 

7.55i 

0 

0 

8.3 

C2I 

Sept. 15 

75 

10 

0 

82 

G2 

Se|>t. VO 






1 

Dec. .31 

32 

18 

0 




1 

15 

0 




4 

C 

0 




17 

9 

7 




1,879 

8 

JL 


2,100 



Lonihn, 31*/ of Dc^mJttr, 1S4S^ 


Errors eaoept.'d. 


Crs. 


By prococtU of SO iicrres 
oolfoo, per LouUa, due 
S. pt. 10. 

By jour romltt.ince on 
J. Atistm.due Oct. 10. 

By prtH'eedH of ) 7 hlitl*. 
‘-og'T', i>cr llcrcutu, 
due Oct. 15. - 

By c.T.h recfivt'd from 
J. Juhnt .011 on your 
nc count 

Balance of interest car¬ 
ried to l)r. 

Balance of account c.ir- 
ried to your Dr. in new 
account' 


£ 



Days 

to .31 

Inter¬ 

est. 

£ i. d. 



410 0 0 

112 

459 

350 0 0 

82 

287 

23S 0 0 

77 

173 

200 0 0 

102 

205 

(.21 8 7 


1,270 

1,879 8 7 


S,4fi0 


IlBlMltV BAJtrt.Ali & Co. 


We have here on the Dr. side all the payments made or responsibilities incurred for 
the correspondents in question, and on the Cr. side the different receipts on their 
account. U’he interest for the half year, the commission on receipts and payments, the 
po.stage and petty charges, being then added, the account may be closed and the balance 
carried to next year. Copies of accounts current ought to be sent off as soon as possible 
after the day to which they are brought down; and with that view they ought to be 
written out from the Ledger before the close of the year or half year, particularly as 
the entries for interest and commission can be made only after they are written out. 
'Jlic whole ouglit then to be copied into the account current book. 

But in some counting-houses the account current book, instead of being copied from 
the Ledger .and Journal, is posted, like the latter, from the bill book, the cash book, tlie 
invoice book, and the account of sales book. It is then considered a check on the 
Journal and T..edgcr ; and from the comparative case with which it is posted, may be 
completed and made use of before the latter are fully brought up. Tliis i.s certainly an 
advantage in houses where, from pressure on the book-keeper, the Journal, and Ledger 
are in arrear, but such ought never to be the case for any length of time ; while as to 
the former point—that of forming a check on the Journal and Ledger — the fact is, 
that these books, from the mode in which they are kept, are much more likely to be 
correct than the account current book. 

Printed Works on Book-keeping. — To the publications of old date by teachers have 
succeeded, in the present age, several treatises on book-keeping by accountant.s. Some 
of these are of very limited use, being directed more to recommend a favourite practice 
of the author in some particular branch of book-keeping, than to convey a comprehen¬ 
sive view of the system. The only works on the subject entitlea to that character are 
two : one by the late Benjamin Booth, published above thirty years ago ; the other by 
Mr. Junes, an accountant in Ijondon, printed in 1831. Booth was a man of ability, 
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who had experience both as a merchant and a book-keeper, having passed one part 
of his life in London, the otlicr in New York. 'ITie reader of his work find.s a groat 
deal of information in short compass, without being perplexed either by superfluous 
detail or by fanciful theory. ^ 

The form of Mr. Ilooth’s Journal and Ledger is similar to what we have given in the 
preceding pages, and to the practice of our merchants for more than a century: it was 
by much the best work on book-keeping, until Mr. Jones devised several improvements 
calculated to lessen the risk of error in both Journal and I..edger. One of these im¬ 
provements is the use of two columns for figures in each page of the Journal, one for 
the Drs., the other for the Crs. : by inserting each sum twice, the book-keeper cbtains 
the means of proving the Journal additions page by page. The posting from the 
Journal to the Ledger is also simplified and remlered less subject to error by the use of 
these columns. In regard to the great task of balancing the Ledger, JMr. Jones’s plan 
IS to do it quarter by quarter, making use of a separate book, called a balance book, in 
which are inserted the totals on each side of the Ledger accounts at the end of 3 
months. 13y these means, the agreement of the general balance is made a matter of 
certainty after completing the additions. Other parts of Mr. Jones’s book, viz. hxs for¬ 
mula; for books on the single entry plan, and for the accounts of hankers, contain sugges- 
tions of evident utility. Ills volume consists of two parts : the printed part (120 pp.) 
containing the treatise, with directions; and the lithographed part (MO pp.) giving 
copious examples in two sets of books, one kept by single, the other by double entry. 
If, on a reimpression, the author were to divide the work, and to sell the single entry 
part separately from the double entry, the price of each might be moderate, and a great 
service would bo rendered to the mercantile public. 

liOOKS (Gcr. Ji'dcher; l>u. lioeken; Da. BXnjer; Sw. liocker; I'r. Lhreit; 
It. 1/ibri; Sp. Lihros; Port. Lwros; Hus. Knit/i; Pol. Ksianki, ; I.ut. 

Libri), written or printed treatises on any branch of science, art, or literature, com¬ 
posed in the view of instructing, amusing, or persuading the reader. 

Copyright is the right which the authors of books or treatises claim to the exclusive 
privilege of printing, publishing, and .selling them. 

Books arc sometimes blank, as account books ; but these enjoy no peculiar privileges, 
and do not come within the scope of our inquiries. 

Books arc divided into classes, according to the mode in which the sheets of the paper 
on which they arc printed or written are folded : viz. folio, when the .sheet is folded into 
two Jeaves ; when folded into four; octavo, when folded mio eight; duodecimo, 

when the sheet is folded into twelve, &c. In making these classifications, no attention is 
paid to the size of the sheet. 

1. Progress and present State of the Law as to the Copyright of Books, — It has been 
doubted whether, in antiquity, an author had any exclusive right to a work, or wliether, 
having once published it, he couhl restrain others from copying it, and selling copies. 
We incline to think that he could. The public sale of eo))ies of works is often referred 
to in the classics; and in sucli a way as warrants the inference that they were productive 
to the author, which could not have been the ca.se had every one been permitted to copy 
them at plea.suro. Terence, in one of his plays (P/o/. in Eunuch, 1 20.), says, Fabulam, 
quatn nunc ncturi sumus, postquain <rdilcs emerunt; but why should the magistrates have 
bought it, had it been free to every one to copy it ? Martial, in one of his epigriims, 
says — ° 

Sunt qnidam, qni me dicunt non esse poelam ; 

Sed qut me vendit, btbhopota, putui. Mart. hb. xlv. Ep. 194. 

Tills evidently conveys the idea that he had assigned the right to sell his book to a single 
person who profited by it. Passages to the same effect may be found in Horace (De 
Arte Iheticu, line 345.), Juvenal {Sat. 7. line 83.), &c. 

It would have been singular, indeed, had it been otherwise. Of all the species of 
property a man can possess, the fruits of bis mental labours seem to be most iieculiarly 
his own. And though it may, we think, be shown, that many serious inconveniences 
would result from giving the same absolute and interminable property over ideas that is 
given over material objects, these inconveniences could hardly have been perceived in 
antiquity. 

It will also be observed, that in antiquity a copyright was of much less value than in 
modern times. Books could then only be multiplied by copying them with the pen; 
and if any one chose privately to copy a work, or to buy it of another, it must have been 
very ditticiilt to hinder him: but when printing had been introduced, the greater cheap¬ 
ness of books not only extended the demand for them in far greater proportion, and 
consequently rendered copyrights more valuable, but it also afforded the means of pre- 
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venting their piracy. Printing is not a device by which a lew copies of a book can be 
obtained at a cheap rate. It is productive of cheapness only when it is employed upori a 
large scale, or when a considerable impression is to be thrown off! And hence, after its 
invention, piracy could hardly be committed in secret: the pirated book had to be 
brought to market; the fraud was thus sure to be detected, and the offending party might 
be prosecuted and punished. 

For a considerable time after the invention of printing, no questions seem to have 
occurred with respect to copyrights, niis was occasioned by the early adoption of the 
licensing system. Governments soon ]>erceived the vast importance of the powerful 
engine that had been brought into the held ; and they endeavoured to avail themselves 
of its energies by interdicting tlie publication of all works not previously licen.sed by 
authority. During tlio continuation of this .system, piracy was effectually prevented. 
'J’he licensing act (I.‘i tSc 14 C’iias. 2. c. 2.) and the previous acts and proclamations to 
the same efl’eet, prohibited the printing of any book without consent of the owner, as well 
as without a licence. In 10‘94, the licensing jict tinally expired, and the press then be¬ 
came really free. Instead, however, of the summary methods for obtaining redress for 
any invasion of their property enjoyed by them under the licensing acts, authors were 
now left to defend their rights at common law ; and as no author or bookseller could 
])rociire any redress for a jnracy at common law, except in so far as he could prove 
<lanm</t\ [)roperty in hooks was virtually annihilated ; it being in most cases impossible 
to j)rove the sale of one ])rinted copy out of a hundred. Under these circumstances, 
applications were made to parliament for an act to protect literary property, by granting 
some speedy and elfec'tual method of preventing the sale of spurious copies. In con¬ 
sequence, the statute 8 Anne, c. 19. was pa.ssed, securing to authors and their assignees 
the exclusive right of printing their hooks for 14 years certain, from the day of pub¬ 
lication, with a contingent 14 years, provided the author were alive at the expiration of 
the ffrst term. Persons [)rlnting books protected by this act, without the consent of the 
authors or their assignees, were to forfeit the pirated copies, and Id. for every sheet of 
the same. Such books as were not entered at Stationers’ Hall were excluded from the 
benefit of this act. 

It had been customary, for some time previous to this period, for the libraries of the 
Universihes of Oxford and Cambridge, Ac. to get a copy of most books entered at 
Stationers’ llallj and the act of Anne made it imperative tliat single copies of all works 
entitled to its protection should be delivered to tlie following libraries : viz. the lioyal 
Library, now transferred to the llrltish Museum ; the Libraries of Oxford and Cambridge; 
llie Libraries of the four Scoteli Universities; the Library of Sion College, London, and 
that of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh ;— in all, fiine coj)ie.s. 

'J'he act of Anne did not put to rest the (juestions as to co])yright. The authors con¬ 
tended that it did not atfect their natural ownership ; and tliat they or their assignees 
were entitled to proceed at common law against those who pirated their works after the 
period mentioned in the statute had expired. 'J'he jiublishers of spurious editions 
resisted these pretensions, and contended that there was either no right of property at 
common law iii the productions of the mind ; or that, sujipasing such right to have 
existed, it was superseded by the statute of Anne. 'J'hvre Wi-is some difference of opinion 
in the courts as to these points ; but I.ord Mansfield, Mr. Justice Plackstone, and the 
most eminent Judge.s, were favourable to the claims of the autliors. How'ever, it was 
finally decided, upon an appeal to the lionse of Lords in 1774, that an action could not 
be maintained for pirating a copyright after the term speeitiediii the statute.— (^(jiod.son 
on the Ij(iw of' PatcTits anil Copi/rights, p. 205.^ 

The act of Queen Anne referred only to Groat Britain; but in 1801, its provisions 
wore extended to Ireland ; the penalty, exclusive of forfeiture, on jirinting or importing 
books without consent of the proprietor, was also increased from Id. to fk/. a sheet. In 
return for tliis concession, two additional copies of all works entered at Stationers’ Hall 
were to be delivered; one to Trinity College, Dublin, .and one to the King’s Inns, 
Dublin. 

Every one must be satisfied that 14 years’ exclusive possession is far too short a 
period to indemnify the author of a work, the composition of which has required any 
considerable amount of labour and research ; though 28 years is perhap.s, all things 
considered, not a very improper period. But the grand defect of the statute of Anne 
consisted in its making the right to the exclusive pos.session for 28 years contingent on 
the ftict of a person having lived a day more or less than 14 years after the publication 
of his work. This was making the enjoyment of an important right dependent on 
a mere accidental circumstance over which man has no control. (!ould any thing be 
more oppressive and unjust than to hinder an author from bequeathing that property 
to his widow and children, that would have belonged to himself had lie been alive? 
Nt)thing, indeed, .as it appears to us, can be more obvious than the justice of extending 
all copyrights to the same period, M'hethcr the authors be dead or not. 
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But though the extreitie hardship, not to say injustice, of the act of Queen Anne had 
been repeatedly pointed out, its provisions were continued down to 18 H, when the 
copyright act, 54 Geo. 3. c. 155., was pa.ssed. This act extended the duration of all 
copyrights, whether the authors were dead or alive, to 28 years certain ; with the fur¬ 
ther provision, that if the autlior should be alive at the end of that period, he should 
enjoy the copyright during the residue of his life. 

But though the act of 1814 conferred a most important advantage on authors and 
publishers, it did not satisfy their pretensions, and repeated atteinpts were subsequently 
made to have copyrights declared perpetual, or, at all events, to have their term con¬ 
siderably extended. In consequence, after a great deal of discus.sion, the existing copy¬ 
right act, 5 8c 6 Viet. cap. 45., was passed in 1842. This statute extends the duration of 
all copyrights, whether the authors be dead or alive, to forty-two years certain; providing, 
further, that if the author be alive at the expiration of this period of 42 years from the 
publication of his work, he shall enjoy the copyright to his death, and that his heirs or 
OJisignees shall enjoy it for 7 years after that event. We subjoin an abstract of this 
statute. 


Cl.-uisp 1. repeals former acts, viz. R Anne, c. 19,41 O. 3. 107., and 54 G. 3. c. 156. 

('lanso 2. reterH to ti>e interpretation of this act. 

Endu) ame qf Term of Copyright in any Book hereafter to he published -The copyright in every book 

wliieii bliall lieroaftfT bcpubtislied in the lifetime of Its author shall endure for the natural life of sueli 
au'.hor, and for the further term of 7 years, from the time ol his death, and shall be the property of such 
autlior and his assignees: provided always, that if the said term ol 7 years shall expire nefore the end of 
42 years Iroin tlie firs-t publication of such book, the copyright shall in that case endiiro for sucli period of 
42 years ; and that the cojiyright in every book which shall bo published after the dcatli of its author 
sliall endure for the term of 42 years from the tlrst publication thereof, and sball Ik* the property of tho 
jiroprietor of tlie author's manuscript from which such book bball be lirst published, and ins assigns.—^ 3. 

In Cases of suhststing Copyright the Term to be extended -The copyright wliich at the time of passing 

tins act sliall siib-ost in any publisin'd book (except as hcrein-altcr inentioneii) shall be extended anil 
einiure lor the lull term firovldcd liy tliis act in cases of liuoks tliereafter published, and siuill be the 
property of tlie person who at the time of passing of tliis act shall be the proprietor of siicti copyright: 
jirovidcd, that in all cases In which such copjright shall belong in whole oi in part to a imtdisher or other 
liersuu who shiill have acquired it for other consideration than that of natural love and airection, such 
co])vright sliall not be extmided i>y this act, hut sliall endure tor tlie term wliicii sliall subsist tiierein 
at the time of passing tliis act, and no longer, unless the author of such book, if lie bo living, or the per¬ 
sonal represeinative of sucli author, if he be dead, and the proprietor of such copyright sh.ill, before tlio 
expiration ol such term, consent and agree to accept the benefits of tliis act in respect of such book, in the 
lorm given in the scliediilo annexed to tlie act to be entered in tlie book of registry lierciii-after directed 
to Ik* lu'jit, in which case such copyright shall endure for the full term of tho books to be published alter 
the passing of tins act, and sliall be the property of such person or persons us in such minute shall bo 
exiiressed_§ 4. 

Clause 5. gives the judicial committee of the privy council power to license tho rc])ublication of such 
books as the proprietor reluses to republish after death of tlie author. 

Clauses 6, and 7. specify tlio terms wiliiin which conies of books publislied after the passing of this act, 
and of sLibseiuient editions, sball be delivered at the Iwitisli Museum. . 

Clause H. uiiects that (besides the copy for tho British Museum) a copy of every book bo delivered 
within a tnoiitli after demand to the olllcer of tho Stationers’ Company for the following libraries : viz. 
the Uoilieian at Oxford, the Public Library at Cambridge, the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, and 
tliat of Tiinity College, Dublin. 

Clauses. 9. and 10. authorise publishers to deliver copies to tho libraries, instead of at the Stationers’ 
Company, and impose penalties for default in delivering copies for tho use of tlic said libraries. 

V> lok 'f Ilegistry to he kept at Stationers' Hall -A book of registry, wherein may be registered tlio 

proprietorship in the copyriglit of books, and assignments thereol, and in dramatic and musical pieces, 
wlietlier in manuscript or otherwise, and licences afl’ecting such copyright shall be kept at the hall ol the 
Stationers’ Company, and shall be open to the inspection of any person, on payment ol one shilling for 
every entry searcheii for or inspected in the .said book; and the otfieer in charge of such book sliall, 
whenever required, give a enpy of an entry In sueli book, cerlilied under his liand, and impressed with 
tlie stamp provided by said company for tiiat purpose, to any person requiring the same, on payment of 
the sum ol live shillings; and sucli copies so certilied and impressed sliall be received in evidence in all 
coiiH.s. and in all summ.iry proceedings, and shall bo prtvia Jade proof of the proprietorship or assign¬ 
ment of copyright or licence as tliorein expressed, and In the case of drainable or musical pieces shall be 
prima facie proof of the right of representation or performance. — } 11. 

Clause 12. enacts that making a false entry in tlie book of registry sliall be a misdemeanour. 

Clause 13. enacts that entries of copyright may be made In the book of registry. 

Clause 14. enacts that persons aggrieved by any entry In the book of registry may apply to a court of 
law in term, or judge In vacation, who may order such entry to be varied or expunged. 

liemcdyfor the Piracy of Books by Action on the Case. — If any person shall, in any part of the British 
dominions, after tho passing of tiiis act, print or cause to be printed, for sale or exportation, any book in 
winch there sliall bo a subsisting copyright, without the consent in writing of the proprietor, or shall 
import for sale or hire any such book, unlawfully printed from parts beyond the sea, or, knowing such 
l>iK>k to have been so unlawfully printed or imported, shall sell, publish, or expose to sale or liiro, or 
shall liavc in his possession, for sale or hire, any such book without consent as aforesaid, such offender 
shall be liable to a special action on tho case at the suit of tho proprietor of such coiiyright, to be brouglit 
In any court of record in that part of the British dominions in which tho olfetice shall be committed: 
provided always, that in Scotland such ofreiider shall be liable to an action in the court of session in 
Scotland, to bo brought and prosecuted in the same manner as any other action of damages to the like 
amount may be brought and prosecuted there.—} 1.5. 

Clause IG. enacts that in actions for piracy the defendant shall give notice'of the objections to the 
plaiutin’s title on which he means to rely. 

Clause 17. enacts that no person, except the proprietor, &c. shall Import into the British dominions 
lor Side or hire, any book first composed, Sic. within the Uultetl Kingdom, wherein there stiatl be copy- 
nght, and reprinted elsewhere, under penalty of forfeiture thereof, and also of KM. and double the value. 
Books may bo seized by officers of customs or excise. 

lause IK. relates to and defines the copyright in encyclopaedias, periodicals, and works published in a 
senes, reviews, or magazines. ■> r ^ t t- 

proprietors of encyclopaedias, periodicals, and works published In series, may 
enter at once at Stationers Hall, and thereon have U»e benefit of tlie registration of the whole. 
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Clause 20. enacts that the provisions of 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. IS. shall be extended to musiral compositions, 
and the term of copyright, as provided by this act, applied to the liberty ol representing dramatic pieces 
ami musical composHi.ins. . , , 

( lausi* 23 enacts ths-it pirated books shall become the property of the proprietor of the copyright, and 


may be recovered by aciion. 

('’lausc 2.>. makes cnpyilght personal property. 

It was farther enacted by the stututc 5 & <> Vict. c. 47. that the importation of all hooks, of which there 
is an existing copyiight, into the United Kingdom, sliould be absolutely prohibited from the 1st of 


Aio-il, 184.1. 


The great practical cUlRciilty in interpreting the copyright acts, is in distinguishing 
between an original work and a copy made, animo furandiy from one already in exist¬ 
ence. The following is a summary of JMr. Godson’s remarks on this subject: — 


“ The identity of a literary work consists enlliely in the smtwtnits and languaec. Tlic same con¬ 
ceptions, ciotlied in tlie same w'ortis, must necessanly be the same composition ; and whatever method is 
taken of exliibiting that composition to the cai or the eje. by rental, or by v rUniy;, or by nt iutmg, in 
any number of copies, or at any period ol time, the property’of aiiotjier person has been violated ; for 
the new book is still the identical work ol the real author. 

“ Thus, therefore, a iransciipt of neaily all the sentiments and language of a book is a glaring piracy. 
To copy part of a book, either by taking a few pages turhatim, when the sentiments are not new, or by 
iinitalioM ot tlie principal ideas, although the treatises in otlicr respects aiediflereiit, is also considered to 
ne illegal. 

“ Although it was lield by Klicnborough C. .T. that a vai ianco in forvi and manner is a variance 
in .\nbsfanre, and that any material alteration wliich is a melhrtUinn cannot be considered as a piracy ; 
}et a piracy is cuiniiiilt<'d, wliether the author attempt an oiiginal work, or.cali his book an ubridginent, 
11 tlu' princMial jiait.s of a book aic scrvilelv cot>ie<i or unlairly varied. 

“ Hut if the main design be not eopieii, tin* eirrninstance that part of the composition of one aulhor is 
found in another is not of itsell piracy suilicient to aui>j.oi t an action. A man may tairly adopt part of 
tiie work of anotIuM- ; he may so make u.s(‘ ol another’s laboin s for the piomolioii of science, and the 
henetit of the public but having dune .so, tlie cpiestion will he. Was the matter so taken used fairly with 
that view, and without wliat may be termed tlie anmtnsj'tirandt ? 

“ In judijiiig of a quotation, whether it Is fair and candid, or whether the person who quotes lias been 
pwajed by the nnnnus Jurauclf, the quantity taken, and tlie manner in whicli it is adopted, ol course 
niubl he considered. 

“ if the woik complained of be hi substance a copy, then it is not ncc('ssary to show the intention to 
jiir.ite ; lor the gieatJT part ol the matter of the bo«)k having been purloined, the intention is apiiarcut, 
ami other proof is superfluous. A piracy has utuIouhte<liy b4*en comm lit «'d. 

'* Hut if out} a sniatl portion of th»' work is quoted, then it bei-omes necessary to show that it was done 
animo Jtnandi, witli the intention ot di'priving the author of his just reward, iiy giving his work to the 
public in a clicajici foiin. And tlicn tlie mode ol d«)ing it bocoincs a subject of inquiry; for it is not 
suflicicnt to constitute a piracy, that pait of one author’s hook is found in that of another, unless it ho 
nearly the whole, or so nuuli as will show (being a question of fact for the jury) that it W’as done 
with a bad intent, and that tlie matter which accompanies It lias been colourably introduced.” — 
<pp 21.^ — 217.) 

” If a work be of such a lihellous or mlschiovou.s nature as to affect the public morals, and that tlie 
author cannot inaiiit.un an action at law upon it, a couit of equity will not intenpose with an injunction 
to piotect tiiat wliicli cannot In* called propi-rty. Even if there bo a doubt as to its ev/1 tendency, tlic 
J^ord t^hancellor will not iiitern re,” — {(lodsojt, p. '212 ) 


I f. Expediency of limiting Copyrights to a reasonable Term. — It is argued by many 
that copyriglits should be made perpetual; that, were this done, men of talent and 
learning would devote themselves much more readily than at present to the composition 
of works retpiirlng great labour ; inasmuch as the copyright of such works, were it per¬ 
petual, would be ail adequate provision for a family, lint wc doubt much whether these 
anticipations would he realised. JVIost books or manuscripts are purchased by the book, 
sellers, or published upon the presumption that there will Immediately be a considerable 
demand for them ; and we ajuireliend that when copyrights are secured for 42 years 
certain, very little more would lie given for them were they made perpetual. When 
an annuity, or the rent or profit ari.siug out of any fixed and tangible property, wnth 
respect to which there can be no risk, is sold, if the number of years for which it is 
to continue he considerable, the price whieli it is worth, and which it fetches, docs not 
diller materially from what it would bring were it perpetual. But the copyright of 
an unpublished work is, of all descriptions of property in which to speculate, the most 
hazardous, and the chances of reaping contingent advantages from it, at tlic distance 
of 42 years, would be worth very little indeed. 

I'liose who write books, and those who publish them, calculate on their obtaining a 
ready and extensive sale, and on their being indemnified in a few years. Very few 
authors, and still fewer booksellers, are disposed to look forward to so distant a jieriod 
even as 28 years for remuneration. They are, with very few exceptions, sanguine enough 
to .suppose that a much shorter term will enable them to reap a full harvest of fame 
and profit from the publication ; and wc doubt much whether there be one case in a 
liundrcd, in which an author would obtain a larger sum for a jicrpetual copyright, than 
for one that is to continue for the period stipulated in the late act. 

But while the making of copyrights perpetual would not, as it appears to us, be of 
any material advantage to the authors, there are good grounds for thinking that it would 
be disadvantageous to the public. Suppose an individual computes a table of logarithms 
to five or seven places; if his computations be correct, no improvement can be made 
upon them, to the extent at least to which they go. But is he or his a.ssignecs to be 
entitled, in all time to come, to prevent other individuals from ijublishing similar tables, 
on the ground of an inva.sion of private property ? Such a pretension could not be 
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admitted without leading to the most mischievous consequences; and yet there is no 
real ground (though the courts have attempted to make one) on which the claim in 
question and others f)f the same description could be resisted, were copyrights made 
})erpctual, and placed in all respects on the same footing as other property. We, there¬ 
fore, are clearly of ojunion that good policy suggests the limitation of the exclusive right 
of printing and publishing literary works to some such reasonable period as may secure 
to authors the greater part of the profit to be derived from their works ; and that this 
j)criod being expired, they should become public property. 

IVrhaps the period of 28 years has been advantageously extended to 42; but we are 
satisfied that more injury than benefit would result to literature by extending it beyond 
this term. In France, copyrights continue for 20 years after the death of the author. 
In most of the German states they are perpetual ; this, however, until very recently, 
hardly indemnified tlie authors for the ease with which spurious copies might be 
obtained from other states. Ilut by a late resolution of the Diet, a copyright secured 
in one state is good in all. 

III. Inter uatiomd Copyrights. — 'llic establ ishment of an International copyright system, 
that should enable the authors- of one country to secure the copyright of their works 
in other countries, has, of late, excited a good deal of attention. We doubt, however, 
whether tht advantages that would result from such a system, were it established, 
woxdd be so great as many seem to sujxpose. No doubt it would be advantageous for 
the authors of popular works in Great liritain and the United States, for example, to 
be able to secure a copyright in both countries; but the real question is, would the 
interests of literature and of the public be promoted by such arrangement ? Now we 
incline to think that this question must be answered in the negative. 'I'he single market 
of either Great liritain or the United States is quite large enough to secure a sale for 
really good works sufficient to afibrd ample encouragement to their authors; and such 
being the case, it is difficult to see on what ground the republication at a cheap rate in 
the one country of books originally published in the other should be prevented. Indeed, 
such prevention would appear, by obstructing the circulation of knowledge and of 
amusement, to be injurious to both. It has, it is true, been alleged, that if we had a 
copyright system in common with America, Jinglish and American books might be 
published at a less price, inasmuch as the extension of the market would secure them a 
larger sale. But though this result viiglUy we doubt much whether it really icuuhl^ 
happen. We apprehend that then, as now, authors and publishers w-ould impose such 
prices on their works as they supposed would realise the largest amount of profit, and 
that if they thought a high price more likely to do this than a low one, it would be 
])referred. I'he extensive reprinting of cheap editions of French works that has for a 
lengthened period been carried on at Brus.sels has certainly been disadvantageous to the 
literati of Franco. Still, however, the market of that kingdom seems to be sufficiently 
extensive to insure the xmlimited production of works displaying the gi-eatest talent, l e- 
seareh, and indxistry; and it is jxlain that if the production of valuable works be not cheeked 
in I'rance by their being reprinted abroad, the injury done to French men of letters 
redounds to the advaxitage of every foreigner who has occasion to look into or consult 
their works. Every efibrt should be made to prevent copyrights being invaded by pirates 
at home, and by the clandestine importation of books printed abroad ; but farther than 
this we should not go. We are well convinced that it is for the advantage of the public 
and of literature that nations should have full liberty to republish each other’s works in 
.such forms and at such times and prices as they may think fit. 

The real evil with which our literature has to contend originates in the barefaced 
piracy carried on at home, and not in the proceedings of foreigners. The latter 
may, perhaps, interfere a little with the sale of native works, by supplying the public 
with foreign instead of home editions ; but the proceedings of the indigenous pirates are 
ten times more mischievous. They consist for the most part of knaves and drudges, 
without talent or learning of any sort, save only that of transmuting and adulterating the 
labours of others, and disguising their own ra.scality. Such persons fasten like leeches 
on any new work of talent, research, and industry ; they forthwith announce some system, 
compilation, or abridgment of the same sort, every idea and .statement in which is stolen ; 
and then publish their spurious rubbish at a low price, advertise it as being decidedly 
the best work on the subject, and find numbers of newspaper writers ready to pulF 
off' and eulogise their disinterested and meritorious labours! It is difficult, we admit, 
to de.-il with such a nuisance, and it cannot, perhaps, be abated by legislation. But 
while we regret the fact, there cannot, we believe, be a question that courts and juries 
have for a lengthened period inclined too much to a lenient interpretation of the law as 
to piracy ; and that literary plunderers, whose robberies are but little disguised, too 
often escape w-ith impunity. 

IV. Titxes on JJterature. — These taxes, if carried beyond their proper limits, be¬ 
come impolitic, oppressive, and unjust; impolitic, Ixccause they tend to obstruct the 
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growth and diffusion of knowledge; oppressive, because they sometimes swallow up the 
entire reward of the labours of the most deserving persons ; and unjust, because they 
are not proportioned to the value of the article on which they are laid, and have not 
unfrequently to be paid out of capital. 

This, however, is not the character of these taxes in Great Britain. Here they consist 
of the duty on paper, and of 5 copies of all works given to certain public libraries. 
When the former edition of this work was published, the paper duty was heavy and 
injurious. ' In the interval, however, it has been reduced a half, while the duty on 
advertisements has been wholly repealed, so that the duties referred to are now com¬ 
paratively moderate. But the principle on which they are imposed still necessarily 
renders them productive of some degree of hardship and injustice. 

The following statements show the mode in which the duties operate : they are also 
interesting as throwing some light on the expense of publishing books, and the pre¬ 
carious and limited nature of the profit to be derived from them : they refer to an 
octavo volume of 500 pages, the paper such as this, with the ordinary quantity of mat¬ 
ter on the pages, and sold by retail at 12.5. a copy. 

Estimate of tho Cost of such a Volume when .SOO, 7S0, and 1,000 Copies arc printed, showing what Portion 
of the Cost consists of Duty, and the Profits of the Author and Publisher on each Edition, when the 
Whole is sold off: a similar Estimate is subjoined for a Pamphlet of 80 Pages. 



These statements show that, notwithstanding their reduction, the duties form a con¬ 
siderable charge on the publication of works for which the demand is limited. 

It is essential, however, to bear in mind that the previous statements show only how 
the duties affect books when the entire impression is sold off at the full i)ublication 
price; but this seldom happens. And it may be truly affirmed, that, at an average, 
the original impression of half the books (ex. pamphlets) printed is hardly ever sold off, 
except at a serious reduction of price. The above statement, also, assumes that the 
whole impression is done up in boards. But this is never the case except with hooks 
of which the sale is certain and speedy. And hence to show the practical working of 
the present sy stem of publishing, the following statement assumes that those books only 
which are sold are boarded, and that the rest of the impression is kept in sheets. 

Now, if we suppose, in the above example of an edition of 750 copies, that only 
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625 instead of 725 were sold, the result would be that 8.3/. 4s. Od. would remain as 
profit to the author and publisher, and as compensation for interest, the risk of bad 
debts, &c. Were only 500 copies sold, tlie profit would be reduced to S5. 8^. Od.; 
and were only 400 copies sold, government would receive 7/. 17s. 6d. of duty from 
a speculation by which the author lost his labour, and the publisher 2/. 8s, Od. of his 
capital. 

Although, therefore, the magnitude of the paper duty cannot be justly objected to, 
its influence on authors and publishers is rather unfair. If tea, wine or anytl\,ing else, 
be imported, the importer is not called upon to pay any duty unless he sell it for con¬ 
sumption ; and if it become unsaleable, or be damaged and have to be destroyed, it con¬ 
tributes nothing to the revenue, liut the unlucky author of an unsaleable book pays 
the duty on paper in advance; and cannot claim its restitution even after his anticipa¬ 
tions of fame and fortune are found to be wholly visionary ; nnd his work, instead of 
finding its way into libraries and drawing-rooms, is packed off to the trunkmaker’s and 
the butterman’s ! The/wror .ver/ftew#//is such, however, that this treatment, though it 
may add somewhat to the cost of successful books, has no influence in checking pub¬ 
lication. The confidence of authors in their success is sufficiently strong to make them 
overlook or disregard the duty as well as the chances of failure. 

Neither would the abolition of the duty make any difference in the price of books, 
Mewspapers, and other periodical publications. The duty on a copy of the double 
sheet of the “ Times” is about ^d.; on a number of the “ Kdinburgli” or ‘‘ Quarterly 
llcviow,” which sells at 6s., it is only 2d.; on Macaulay’s “ History of England,” 
which sells at 32s., the duty does not exceed Cd. ; and on this “ Dictionary,” it is only 
about 7d. It is idle, therefore, to pretend that the existing duty on paper is any ob¬ 
stacle to the circulation of literature, or that books would be cheaper were it abolished. 
It is customary, indeed, in the cant of the day, to call it a “ tax on knowledge.” But the 
larger portion by far of the coarser descriptions of paper, on which the tax is heaviest, Is 
not used either for letters or books, but is employed in the humbler though not Jess 
necessary functions of wrapping and packing up parcels. And with reference to the 
paper used in printing, the duty presses on all publications alike, on the bad os well 
as on the good; and is quite as often a tax upon nonsense as upon sense.—(Sec IVeathc 
on Ta.vation, by the author of this work, 2nd. cd. p. 249.) 

It is, therefore, clear that the high price of new publications in this country, and 
their generally limited circulation, are but in a very slight, if any, degree to he 
ascribed to the duty on paper. In the few instances in which books are written by 
popular authors, the copyright charged by the latter may form an important part of 
their cost. But, in the vast majority of instances, cither nothing is set down for copy¬ 
right, or the sum is too trifling to deserve notice ; and in these cases the high price of 
books originates, as we apprehend, in an erroneous system of publishing, that is, in 
printing comparatively few copies of a book, and burdening them with a proportionally 
high price. If 500 copies of a book be printed, and if it cannot be retailed without 
loss for less than 12s., it might be sold for less than half that price if 1000 copies 
were printed.* And, except in the case of books upon subjects which have no general 
attraction, it may fairly be presumed that whatever may be the demand for tliem at 
lO.v. or 12if. a volume, it would be more than doubled were their price reduced to 
58. or 6s. This is invariably the case with other articles ; and we see no reason for 
supposing that books should, in this respect, difler from everything else. 

Nothing, at all events, can be worse than the present system. Notwithstanding their 
l)lgh price little more than half the books that are published pay their expenses; and 
while hardly one in six or eight is reprinted, there is, perhaps, not one in fifty that 
deserves to be so distinguished. 

Formerly 11 copies of all new works had to be given to different public libraries. 
Happily, however, this tax, which not unfrequently prevented the publication of ex¬ 
pensive works that had only a limited demand, has been reduced to 5 copies. We 
incline to think that it is expedient to secure the preservation of books and to facilitate 
their consultation, that copies of all works should bo deposited in the British Museum, 
and in libraries in Edinburgh and Dublin. Perhaps it would be right that the public, 
for whose advantage they are preserved, should pay for such copies; we should not, 
however, object to the authors doing this, but they should not be required to do more. 
'I’o call upon them to provide copies for the libraries of rich foundations, like the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, is a proceeding at variance with every fair 
principle. 

Tlie law of other countries is, in this respect, preferable to ours. • In America, 
Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, only one copy of any work is required from the author ; 
in France and Austria two copies are required; and in the Netherlands, t/tree. 

* The cost or Bottinj? up tho typrs and of advertUing r)0 and 5,000 copies is the same the only extra 
expense for the \argev unpvctBidu being picb»-v!ork and paper. 
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V. iiook Trade of Great Britain. — London is the great centre of the British book 
trade ; the number of new- publications that issue from its presses being far greater than 
all that appear in the rest of the empire. Within the course of the last fifty years, 
however, many very important works have been published in Kdinburgb ; but the latter, 
as well as those that appear in Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, &c., are principally dis¬ 
posed of by the London trade. The booksellers of Edinburgh, and all the provincial 
towns, have agents in I.ondon, to whom they consign a certain-number of copies of 
every work they publish ; and to whom, also, they address their orders for copies of 
such new or old works as they have occasion for. The London booksellers, who act as 
agents for those in the country, are in the habit of regularly despatching parcels to 
their correspondents on the last day of each month, with the magazines and other 
monthly |Juhlications; but if any new work of interest appears in the interim, or orders 
be received from the country that cannot be conveniently deferred to the end of the 
inonti), a paicel is immediately forwarded by coach. The booksellers of Edinburgh 
and Dublin act as agents for those of London, and supply the Scotch and Irish cotintiy 
trade with the metropolitan publications. 

The publishers sell the l>ooks which they publish to the retailers at certain prices. 
But, instead of allowing the latter to dispose of these books at prices varying according 
to the conditions and circumstances under which they might be sold, they endeavoured 
to compel them to be sold at or near uniform prices fixed by themselves. Thus, if the 
publishers sold a book to the trade at 9s., they fixed the price at which the latter shoulil 
sell it to the public at 12«., or thereby; and they proclaimed that if any retail dealer 
sold it for less than 10 per cent, under this price, the publishers, who had combined for 
the purpose, would not supply him with another book ! But we are glad to have to 
state that this audacious attempt to keep up the prices of books at an artificial eleva¬ 
tion, has completely broken down. And retail dealers who purchase books from pvd)- 
lishcrs may now sell them at any price they please, without any risk of having their 
supplies cut oflT. The credit given by the puldishers to the retailers varies from seven 
to twelve months; a discount being allowed for prompt payment at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum. 

From inquiries we have bad made with much care and labour, founded on Low's British 
Catalogue^ wo find that at an average of the 4 years ending witli 1B52, .B,279 volumes 
of new works, and 1,101 volumes of new editions and reprints (exclusive of pamphlets 
and periodical publications), were annually published in Great Britain ; and we have 
farther ascertained that the publication price of the former was 7s. Id.., and of the latter 
6s. 9d. a volume. Hence, if we su))))Ose the average impression of each work to have 
been 750 copies, it will be .seen that the total value of the new works annually pro¬ 
duced, if they were sold at their publication price, would be 992,465/. 12s. Gd , and 
that of the new editions and reprints, 278,960/. 12s. (id., making together 1,211,156/. 5s. 
We believe, however, that if we estimate the price at which the entire impressions 
of both descriptions of works actually sell at ,8s. (></. a volume, we shall not be far from 
the mark ; and if so, the real value of the books annually produced will be 574,875/. 
a year. Subjoined is a summary of these results. 


Veur». 

New Works. 

Uepnnts, and New Kililium. 

No. of Books. 

.Vo. of \'oK 

Value of a 
kiiigle C.opy 
of each at 
Puhlicatlon 
I’nce. 

No. of Books. 

No. of t'ols. 

Value of a 
single i:ui>y 
oteicli at 
rubliCdtiuii 
I'n.c. 

1819 

2,757 

.1,281 

£1,278 17 f. 

894 

1,0f>2 

£379 10 .1 

ISM)’ . - - 

2,70‘J 


1,2.11 9 (1 

918 

1.186 

.188 If) 6 

lS,'j| 

2,818 

.1,151 

1,187 H tl 

883 

1,016 

311 9 10 

1852 

2,902 


1,278 17 t 

919 

1,110 

.187 .1 1 

TotalH 

) 1,186 

1.1,119 

4.97G 12 11 


4,101 

1,486 19 8 

A vt-raRe of the four years 

2,796 

.1,279 

1,241 .1 .' 

90.1 

1,101 

.171 14 11 

Average price of each volurne - 

-- - 


0 7 


•_ 

_6_9 


750 copies of 3,279 vols. at 7^. 7r/. - - £932.4fi.5 12 6 7^,2,,.,^ . 

of 1,101 — Gs.9d. - . 278,COO 12 ^ 0* 


of 4,380 — 3«. Cd. - - 674,875 0 0 

We subjoin a similar statement for the 4 years emiing with 1842. 


Years. 

New Works. 

Reprints, and New Editions. | 

No. ofVols. 

Value at ruhlication Price. 

No. of VoU. 

Value at Piibllcation I’rlie. 

1819 - 

1840 

1841 

18 12 - 

Totals 

2..102 

2,091 

2,011 
2 , 19.1 

■ £9r,r, 11 2 

94.1 3 5 

902 a 'J 

968 2 6 

77.1 

821 

711 

681 

£296 7 8 

.127 16 10 

314 12 7 

295 9 6 

S,597 

.1,780 2 10 

.1,019 

1 , 2.11 6 7 

A vcr.ige of the four years - 1 

1 2,119 

[ 91.1 0 84 

755 

I 308 11 73 

Average price of ea< h volume - 

.1 0 8 9.i 

1 - - 1 0 8 2 
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It i.s seen from these statements that the price of books declined materially be- 
tween the 4 years ending with 1842 and the 4 years ending with 1852; and this 
decline has, no doubt, been the principal cause of the great increase in the number of 
publications in the last as compared with the former quadrennial period. During the 
years ending witli 1842 the average selling price of the books annually published 
amounted to about 4g. a volume; and at this rate their total value would be 
( 2 M 9 + 7.'J5, or 2.904 x 750 at 4.v. ) 435,6001. 

It is still more difficult to obtain any exact information in regard to the publication 
of tracts or pamphlets. 13at the following statement has been carefully compiled, and 
comes, we believe, pretty near the mark. It does not include periodical literature, or 
newspapers. 


Years. 

No. of Pain|>1ilet<). 

Value of ono Copy of 
ea( li <it riililic.ttioii 
I’ri. e. 

A Frit v of 

tMCll. 

Value ot 7 50 Copies. 

18.50 

1,198« 

2.58 10 

11^1/. 

£13,87.5 

18.51 

!I10 

40 12 

m 

30,4.50 

18.52 

908 

38 12 

10 

28.9.50 

Totals 

3,046 

1.17 14 

31? 

103,275 

\ VI' nice of 3 vears 

_1,015_ 

_45 18_ 

lOJ 

__Jil-425_1 


Produce of sale of pamphlet.s, 750 copies each, supposing them to realise at 

an average 6(i. each, 57,112/. 10.S. 

It would be, in many points of view, desirable, were the librarians of the British 
Museum directed to keep and annually publish an account, classified according to the 
subject and the size of the works, of all the new Biitisb books, pamphlets, and periodical 
publications that come into their hands, specifying the average publication price of 
each class. Such u return might be made up with the greatest facility, and would 
afford authentic information not otherwise attainable. 

'rht! old book trade carried on in (iroat Uritaiii is very extensive, and employs many dealers. I'hc 
price of old books depends very much on their condition ; hut, independently of thi.s circumstance, it is 
very fluctuating and capricious ; equally good copies of tlie same works being frequently to be Inad in 
Borne shops for the half of wlvat they can be bought for in others. 

VI. Regulations as to Importatton of Foreign IVurks. —To prevent foreign hooks and in.aps, the 
property of liulivlduulb, from being charged with duty more th.in once, the proprietor shall, on each im¬ 
portation 8nb.seqnont to the original one, declare that the duties were paid when they were first imported, 
or that he purcliased them In IIiIb country in a fair way of trade ; that they arc the identical hooks or 
maps lie exported Iroin this kingdom, and that they are now brought back lor his private use, and not for 
sale. — {Treasury Older, 3tl, and Customs Orrfer, 8th of Oct. 1818.) 

Individuals coming from foreign j»!irt.s might, down to the Ist ot April, 184.'!, imjiort as baggage single 
copies of kiiglibli works of which the copyright had not expired ; hut, in consequence of the tacilities for 
smuggling that grew out of this indulgence, it has been withdrawn, and the importation of all Knglisli 
works printed in foielgn countries, of which there is an existing copyright, is absolutely prohibited.— 
(.'•> (', Viet. c. 47. \ 24 ) 

I’lie duty on foreign works produced, in 1852, 7,118/. 19#. 3c/. The duty was, however, reduced in 18.)3. 
See TAniKF, 

VII. Hook Trade qf France. — The activity of the Frenc'h press has been very greatly increased since 
the downfall of Napoleon. Count Darn, in his Notions .Statisfiques sur la J.ihrtnrie, published in 18*27, 
estimated the number of printed shec'ts, exclusive of newspapers, produced by the French press in IHIfJ, 
at 06 852,883; and it appears (art. Lihratrie, Diet, du Co/awcrcf) that in 1H3C the number of printed 
sheets lex. newspapers) had increased to 11H,M57.I100 ; so tlvit It may now (18.53) he fairly estimated at 
from 1*25 to 130 millions of sheets ! The quality of many of the works that have recently issued irom 
the French press is also very supcilor ; and it may be doubted whether such works as ttie Biographic 
Vniverselle, the new and enlarged edition of tho Art de vSrfier les Dates, in 42 vols. octavo, and the 
two octavo editions ol Boyle's Dictionary, could have been published in any other country. I'he greater 
number of new French woiks ol merit, or which it is suopo.sed will command a considerable sale, are 
immediately reprinted in llie Netherlands or Switzerland, hut principally in the former. To such an 
extent is this practice carried, that a single bookseller in Brussels has reprinted as many as 150,000 
volumes of new French works in the course of a single year ! 

All till- French booksellers are 5m'f7cjr. that is, licensed, and sworn to abide by certain prescribed 
rules. This regulation is complained of by the puhlisher.s, as tending to lessen the number ol retail 
booksellers in the country, and to prevent that competition which is so .advantageous. 

The discount allowed by the French publishers to tlic retail dealers is not regulated, ns in England, 
by the size of tiie volumes, but by the sulijects. The di.srount on the sale of hooks of history, criticism, 
and general literature, is usually about 26 per cent., in the case of mathematical and strictly scientilie 
works, it is seldom more than 10 or 15 per cent.; while upon romances, tales, &c. it is often as high as 
.50 or 00 per cent. 

VIII. German Rook Trade _This trade is very much facilitated by the book fairs at L#ein8ic ; the 

Faster fair being frequented by all the booksellers of tJerniany, and by those of some of the neighbouring 
countries, us of France, Switzerland, Denmark, I.ivonia, &c., in order to settle their mutual accounts, 
and to form new coi nections. The German publisher sends his publications to the keeper of assort¬ 
ments A eondition, lliat is, on commission, for a certain time, after which the latter pays lor what have 
been sold, and may return the remainder. This is noi so favourable for the publisher ns the custom in 
the French and English book trades, where the keepers of assortments take the quantity they want at a 
fixed rate. In the German book trade It is the custom for a)mo.st every house, either in the country or 
abroad, >yhirh publishes or sells German books, to have its agent at Leipsic, who receives and distributes 
its publications. A., of Riga, who publishes a book calculated for the German tracle, has lus agent B. in 
Leipsic, to whom ho sends, free of expense, a number of copies of his publication, that he may distribute 
the new work to all the booksellers with whom he is conneeled, from Vienna to Hamburgh, and from 
ytrtiBburgh to Kiiaigsberg, each of whom has bis agent In Leipsic. Instructions are also given .".s to the 
number of copies to be sent to each. B. delivers those copies in Leipsic, to the agents, who send them 
c>ery week, or more or less frequently, by the post or by carriers, at tho expense of the receiver. C., of 
Siiastuirgh, who finds that he has not received emues enough, writes for an additional number of copies 
to lu>! agent D., of Leipsic; D. gives this order to who delivers the number wanted to D.,to be trans¬ 
mitted to C. This arrangement is advantageous to the German book trade, as well as to Leipsic. The 

• About *200 pamphlets were published this year on the question of Papal encroachment. 
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doitler recefves every thing from Leipsic; and as a greet number of pncketi, wMi books from all parts of 
(Jermaiiy, arrive there for him every week, be can have them packed together and sent at once, Tho 
carriage is thus much less than if tlie packets were sent to him separately frohi the different places, and 
ttie whole business is simplified. The booksellers are also enabled to agree with ease on a certain ctis* 
count per cent. No such intimate connection of tho booksellers has yet been formed in any other 
country. The German booksellers rarely nnite, as is the practice in England, in undertaking the 
publication of extensive works.” —(Gerwion Conversations-Lexicon, American edition.) 

The literary deluge which commenced in Germany in 1814 still continues to increase. For the 2,000 
works which were then about the annual complement, we have now from 6,000 to 7,600. Magazines niul 
Encyclopaedias have Increased in the same proportion, and the public has shown as great a desire to rend 
us tlie learned have to write. Private libraries are diminishing, while the public ones are daily increasing. 

BOOTS ASi> SHOES, the external covering for the legs and feet, too well known to 
require any description.—(For an account of the value of the boots and shoes annually 
produced in Great Britain, see Leather, and for the duties on those imported see 
Tariff.) 

BORAX, OR TINCAL (Arab. Burak; Pers. Tunkar\ one of the salts of soda. It 
is white, transparent, rather greasy in its fracture; its taste is styptic, and it converts 
syrup of violets to a green. It readily dissolves In hot water, and swells and bubbles 
in the fire. It is of great use as a flux for metals.—( Thomson's Chemistnj.) 


Thig gait fg found in a crystallised state at the bottom of certain lakes in Thibet, and in various 
localities m Persia, China, Ssouth America, and Europe. Formerly, however, the demand of Europe 
was almost wholly supplied from the Blast, and especially by importations from Thibet, where tlie suit 
is comparatively abundant. Crude borax, when imported, is caik>d tincal, being enveloped In a fatty 
matti'r, from which It has to be separated by a process lliat was long known only to the Venetians 

We^lrnport by far tho greater part of our supplies of borax from tlie East. But large quantities 
are supplied to other countries from the famous lngoon.s near Monte Ceriiole, in Tuscany. These 
lagoons which occupy a large extent of surface, consist of an infinite number of low volcanoes, and 
springs'in a furiou.s state of ebullition; the ground, which shakes and burns beneath the feet, Is 
covered with crystallisations of sulphur and other inmerals ; the whole scene presenting a stiiking 

f deture of the most tremendous energy and sterility. The vapours that are constantly bursting forth 
rom the boiling lagoons being found to contain boraclc acid, it occurred to a most ingenious person, a 
M. Lardeiel, to construct pans through wiiich the vapours being made to pass impregnate tlie water in 
them with the acid. The pans arc kept boiling by the heat of the lagoons ; and the water being evapo¬ 
rated the acid IS deposited in crystals. In consequence of this discovery, tiie lagoons from Iwing alto¬ 
gether worthless have become most valuable. From 10,000 to 12,000 lbs. (12 oz. e;ieh) of acid were, a 
few years ago, daily produced ; and this vast supply, and the facility with whicli borax may be obtained 
frorn the acid, has occasioned a groat reduction in its price, and enabled it to be much more extensively 
employed than liefore.-CSoc Dr. liowrmf s Report on 7'uacany.) 

The duties on borax imported into the U. K. were repealed in 1845. 

In 18.52 the Imports and exports of refined horax were respectively 1.759 and 228 cwts., and those of 
crude borax or tincal 5,7lG and .‘tlG do. During the same ye;u-we imported 18,804 cwt. boracic acid, 
principally from 'J'uscAiiy. — (Ear/. Papers, Nos. 504 and 928. Scss. 1853.) 

BORDEAUX, a large and opulent commercial city of France, on the Garonne, 
about 75 miles from its mouth, lat. 44° 50' 26" N., long. 0° 34' W. Population, in 
1851, 130,927. The commerce of Bordeaux is very extensive. The Garonne is a 
noble river, with depth of water sufficient to enable large ships to come up to the city, 
laying open, in conjunction with the Dordogne and their tributary streams, a large 
extent of country. The commerce of Bordeaux is greatly promoted by the famous 
canal of Languedoc, which communicates with the Mediterranean. By its means Bor¬ 
deaux is enabled to furnish the south of France with colonial products at nearly as cheap 
a rate as Marseilles. Wines, brandies, and fruits are the staple articles of export; but 
the merchants apply themselves more particularly to the wine trhde. Most part of their 
other business is confined to dealing on commission; but this they conduct almost in¬ 
variably on their own account. The reason they assign for this is, that the difficulties 
attending the purchase, racking, fining, and proper care of wines, so as to render them 
fit for exportation, are so very great, as to make it aImo.st impossible to conduct the 
business on any thing like the ordinary terms so as to satisfy their employers. Colonial 
products, cotton, dye stulfs, pepper, hides, tobacco, rice, form the principal articles of 
importation. 


JIfoTMV i» the same at Bordeaux a» In other »M-t« of Fra»ic«. Iea«t»e 8. E- by E. | E.. from the Tour de Cordouan. 

All ac<?un« are kept in francs, the par ol extbaoKe Iwiiik ti 1 here w two main channels for entering the river, - the 

K ijSee Exciianub.) 1’as.e du Nord, and the P.ssse de Urnve. The former lie, 

Witli the exception of wines and between thenorth side ofthe river and the banks in Ihe middle, 

il system is of general applleatlon about II mile south from the Point de la Coubre i the waters, 

tale and retail operations. — (.Sec where shallowest, being about 4^ (hthoms. The conr>e hence 
IS nearly S. E. i E. The other principal passage lies between 


All accounts are kept in francs, the par ol exchange bciiig X 
ft. 20 cent, the pound sterling.—(See Exciianob.) 

WtiahO and Meamrei. - VViUi the exception i»f wines ant 
brandies, the new or decimal system is ol general appllcattoi 
in Hordeaux, both in wliolesale and retail operations. — (.Sec j 

Whiomts AWD MaASoaM.) -k— 


' sold br the tun of 4 honshends. The hogshead the Tour de Oordouan and the Point dc Grave, nearly in a 

10 Tel?« by wn oi ■» i o». -h N.N.E. and 8.S.W. direction. In some places it hM not 

hv the 'iO veltet. I® water t and U In ail respects very Infericr to 

iofrU.^fVlne br theVelte. the other passage, which is always to be proferred, esnecialW 

iT an o?d measure of which 50 =to 3 8 hectoUtres. with a large shin. The tides, both ebb and flood, set through 

All Is sold by weight (per 50 kllog.) 60 =: 81S imperial the channels with great rapidity, so that a g^ deal of caution 

„ *a VH e , on making the river { but having once entered, 

^ ^ranet h the RRiW.-Thls lies between Point de la Coubre Ihw is no further danger. Spring tides rise from 14 to 15 frtt, 

on the n^h and Point de Grave on the south, bearing from and neaps ftom 7 to 8; but they deiiend a good deal on the 

^h oilMr nearly 8 E. apd N. W., dUUmt about 4 leagues. dirccUon ihe wind. All vessels, excc|)t Em nch coasts 


extensive sand banks and On 


umbered with I iKiard as si 


e offVrs himself. In summer, pilots 


4^ox‘, N. tone, lo KK W. stands the Tour de Cordouan. Cordouani hut In winter they 

jl-„£p.Kl™«i» ^toh5itedlittht-hoase8 in Europe. Itwas erected banks, and sometimes cannot proceea even tmia mr. — (Hee 
Tn ifloT bi5?h«1^ mLwrialirh?!^^^^^ ^ <trtheBayqf flieew. vtlth tho SamgDirection,, 

Vj Tblif chlmgea ’ SAinping. — In 1837. the customs duties In Bordeaux pro- 

f minute. It may be dlsSn- duced I ft. In IS52 thev amounted to 14.21fi,u)0 

m shJd*ar^ dSS.^ o7 8 9 IcZuk Tb”p«rnt de la fr. During the wmie year there Ltlongcd to Bordeaux 378 
Km U ‘4 1 .SSS N? i ” andlhe Point de Grave I) ships, of the burden of^3,577 


unfrequently met with 30 or 4U mile 
Cordouan 2 hut in winter they seldom 


• An summer, pilots ar 
miles west of the Toi 


seldom venture fiur heyond the 
proceed even th«li Ihr. — (Hee 
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Port CAarrM.—Account of Port Charges, Brokerago, and other public Dlsburaements payable in Bor¬ 
deaux on account of a French or Fnglish Vessel of 300 Tons Burden, from a Port of England to 
Bordeaux, or from Bordeaux to a Port of England, or from or to any other British Possession in 
Europe. 


In French I In Sterling In Fri 


Report and pilotage from va to Bordeaux for a vessel drawing 14 
tWnch feet water (15 ft. 3'9 in BrltUh) ... 
Laziiretto dues . . - • . 

Moving vessel up and mooring h€T ... 

Knteriiig vessel at (lusloin house, and brokerage inwards - 
Adveitlsenient for freight and passengers, 6 fr. (4«. lOd.) to each 
newspairer. 

Tonnage money and navigation dues on 300 tons 

V'Isiting officers, rlearancca, harbour master. He. - • 

Manffi^t and fkeigbi list .... 

Ballast taken in tur oat, I fV. iS c. per ton (UA 

Consul’s bill. Usual fees (Englislt veascis), 17 fr. 2.5 c. (154.) 

Pilotage from Bordeaux to sea - 

Broker’s rominission outwards, core and attendance for expediting 


In hillast, .50c. per ton (.5</.|, si 
lioaded per charter or on owner 
Loradetl In treight, 1 fr. 50 c. (1. 


(.5</. I, say 120 fr. at 
1 owner’s account, 1 
50 c. (l4. .V.) per t< 


In Sterling 

Atonvy. 


4. d. 

0 

13 0 

2 

IS 10 

0 

S 0 

4 

0 0 

49 

11 2 


It 10 

0 

r2 0 

0 

16 .% 

12 

0 0 


6 1 


N.Ii.—'No regard p.tid to the nature of the cargo, as all goods arc Imported either fbr cunsumplioa 
or exportation, which does not expose vessels to pay more or less charges. 

British vessels are on a perfect equality with French vessels when they come from British ports In 
h'urope, otherwise they pay pilotage and tonnage dues like ail other foreign vessels, as stated in tho 
foreign c(duinn. 


ff^lnr. — Tho culture of tho vine i.s by far the most important branch of industry 
carried on in the dep, of the Gironde. The annual produce of its wines, the red 
p;rowths of which are known in Britain by the general name of claret^ amounts to about 
2,500,000 hectolitres, or about 55,000,000 imp. galls. The vineyards are the pro¬ 
perty of about 12,000 families, and the expenses of their cultivation are estimated 
to amount to d5 or 46 millions francs a year. The best growths are from the confines 
of the “ Landes,” behind Bordeaux; the secondary growths are chiefly the produce of 
the country between the Garonne and Dordogne, and the Pahia, a district of a strong 
rich .soil bordering the banks of those rivers. 

The first growths of the red wines are denominated Lajitte, Latour, Chateau-Margnux^ 
and Haut Ttrion. The first three are the produce of the district of Ilaut Medoc, N. VV. 
of Bordeaux, and the last of the district called des Graves. These wines are all of the 
highest excellence; their produce is very limited, and in favourable years sells at finm 
6,000 to 4,000 fr. the tun, which contains 210 imp. gallons; but when they have 
been kept in the cellar for six ycai^ the price is doubled, so that even in Bordeaux 
a boltli* of the best wine cannot be had for lcs.s than 6 or 7 fr. The Lajlttc is the most choice and delicate, 
and is charactortsod liy its silky softness on the palate, and its charming perfume, which ptirtakcs of llie 
nature of the violet and tlie raspberry. The Xofoui* has a fuller body, and, at the same time, a consi¬ 
derable aroma, but wants the softness of the L({fUte. The C/idtenu-Margaux, ontheotlier hand, i.s 
llgliter, and mvssesses all the delicato qualities of the Lafitte, except that it has not quite so liigh a flavour. 
The llaut jBiion, again, has moro spirit and body than any of the preceding, but is rough when new, 
and requires to ho kept 6 or ILyears In wood ; while the others become lit for bottling in much less time. 
— {Henderson on yVines, p. 184.) 

Among the serondary red wines, those of Bozan, Gorce, Leoviite and Larose, Bran-Mouton, 
Pichon-LontiuctnUe, and Colon, are reckoned the bifst. The third-rate wines comprise those cnlleti 
PauiUac, Margniix^ St. Jullien, SI. Estephe, St. Emilion, &c. It is but seldom tliat any of these 
growtiis arc exported in a state of purity. The taste of the English, for example, lias been so much 
modified by the long-continued use of port, that the lighter wines of the Gironde would seem to us to 
want body. Hence, it is usual for the merchants of ISordeanx to mix and prepare wines according to 
tlie markets to which they are to be sent. Thus the strong rough growths of the Palua and other dis¬ 
tricts are frequently bought up for the purpose of strengthening the ordinary wines of Medoc ; and there 
is even a particular manuracturc, called travadd I'Ansdaise, which consists in adding to each liogshead 
of Bordeaux wine three or four gallons of Alicant or Beulcarlo, (large quantities of which are imported 
into Bordeaux by way of Ottc and the canal of Languedoc,) half a gallon stum wine, a bottle of 
alcohol, and sometimes a small quantity of hermitage. This mixture undergoes a slight degree of frr- 
inentatlon ; and when the whole is sunlclently “ fretted in,” it is exported under the name of claret. 
This mixture chiefly consists of secondary wines, the first-rate growths falling far short of the demand 
for them..—(//em/rrsMfi, p. 134 ; see also Jullien, Topographic dcs Vignolles, p. ’203.) But even the first- 
class wines are most frequently intermixed with the best secondary growths ;and It Is customary to em¬ 
ploy tlie wines of a superior to mix with and bring up those of an inferior vintage. Hence we need not 
wonder at the statement of a gcuileman who, after living twenty years in the best society in Bordeaux, 
doulited whether he had tasted, more than three times, any pur© wine of the first quality 1 

Tho white wines of the Gironde are of two kinds ; those called Graves, which have a dry. flinty taste, 
and an aroma somewhat resembling cloves ; of these, the principal are, Snuteme, Barsac, Preignac, 
and I.angon. These are said by Jullien to be tris-moelleur, ou, pour mieux dire, semi-Ugudreux et 
assrx spiritueux. The whito wines of the Gironde have for several years past been advancing in ^tstl- 
mation and value ; and may be said, speaking generally, to come to us in a less adulterated stole than 
the red wines. 

About lti\lf the wines of tlie Gironde are sent to other parts of France: l-.Hh part is consumed in the 
dop.; 1.5ih is exported, the finest growths to England, but the larger quautity to the N. of Europe and 
llnllsnd ; and about l-flth part is supposed to be converted into brandy. 

A )iprson accustomed to good society In London, and, indeed, in most other parts of the country, 
Would be apt to conclude that French wines were eoniinncd in Rngiimd to tlie almost total exclusion of 
other wines. But any such inference would be In the ia&t degree erroneous. The fact is, that French 
wines are rarely drunk, except by the upper classes, and their consumption la hiconsidernble, compared 
with that of the middle and lower classes. So much Is this the case, that while, in 1B.S2, 2,469,3fi() gall, 
port, and 2,(i9G,S.'>7 gall, sherry, were entered for homo consumption, the entries of (i/f descriptions of 
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French wJnc* (including champagne, claret, Sauterne, and every thing else) amounted to only 475,048 

gallons I (Sec post, art. Wine.) 

The purchase of wines, whether from the grower or merchant, is always effected through brokers, 
some ot whom have acquired a reputation for accuracy in dissecting the different flavours, and in tracing 
tlie results of the wines by certain measures of train lug or treatment. 

England takes off nearly half the highest priced wines, and very little of any other quality. Except in 
Bordeaux Itself, tliere is but a very moderate portion of the superior Meduc consumed in France. The 
capital takes off only second, third, and foiuth.rate wines. 

The Dutch, who are large consumers of Bordeaux wine, go most economically to work. They send 
vessels to the river in the wine season, with skilful supercargoes, who go amongst the growers, and 
purchase the wines themselves cheaper even than a broker would do. They live on hoard ship, take 
their own time to select, and wait often for months before the cargo is completed ; b>it they attain their 
object, getting a supply of good sound wine, and at as Iowa rate, with all charges of shipping Included, 
as the wine merchants can deliver it into their stores in Bordeaux. Tlicy never purchase old wine ; 
they take only that newly made, which, being without the support of stronger bodied wines, must be 
consumed in the course of 2 or 3 years. They follow the same S3Stera at Bayonne, where 2 or 3 ships go 
annually for the white wines of .Turanqon,&c. 

'I'lie cargo winec, which are the lowest class, are so mamif-ictiired I hat it is hardly possible to know 
of what they are composed. '1 he^- are put free on board lor 21. per hogsiiead and upwards, according 
as they are demanded. They will not i>ear exposure in a glass when shipping j the tasters have a small 
flat silver cup expressly f»>r them. These wines are principally shipped to America and India, and 
some at a higher price to tlie north of Europe. 

lirandieSf and Spinls oj /r»nc,_Thc quantity distilled in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux is estimated 
at al)out 111,000 pieces, of .'iO vcltcs each; ditto. In the Armagnac, 20,000 ditto; ditto, in the Mar- 
mandul.<i, 8,000 ditto ; making in all 40,000 pieces, ordinary proof. Of this quantity, France takes off 
about 23,000 pieces for consumption ; England, 2,.'*00; U. States, 10,000 ; India, 2,600 ; nortli of Europe, 

; in all, 43,(K)0 pieces. I.anguedoc produces annually about 40,000 pieces, of SOvcItes each, the 
greater part of which ci>mes to Boideaux to be forwarded lo the diffi rent ports of the iv rth of Franco, 
or to foreign countries. France consumes about two thirds of tlie .above quantity ; the remaining one 
third goes to llie north of Europe. The prices of brandy arc from 130 fr. to 160 fr. per Oil tclte:,, 
ordinary proof; spirits of wine, from 4 fr. to 5 fr. per velle. 

'I'lie greatest shipments of brandy take place to England from the port of Formay, on the Cha- 
rente. Cognac, from which the brandy takes its name, and wiiere there are large distilleries, is a U w 
le.igues up the river. 'J'he quantity expoitcd is far greater than tvhat is made at Cognac; the two 
le.iding distillers there (Maricl and lleiicssey) buying great quantities from the small cultivators. The 
greater part of the wines made about AngouI6me, and thence down toward the sea, are of inferior qualiii, 
and lit only for making brandy ; and so little do the prices vary, that the proprietors look upon it nearly 
in the same light as cold. When they augment their capital by savings or profits, it is employed io 
keening a larger stock of brandy, which has the further advantage of paying the Interest of their capital l.y 
Its improved value from age, F.ngland is s.atd to receive upwards ol (),(¥)() pieces annually from Cliarente. 

At Bonlenux, as at Paris and Marseilles, there is a constant gambling business in time bargains of 
spirits ol wine. It is in the form of spirits of wine tlint nearly all the brandy consumed in France is 
expedited, as In this form there is a great saving in carriage—(For an ofHciul account of llie exports 
of wine and brandy from France, see Wink.) 

'J'he fruits exported consist almost entirely of prunes and almonds. The latter come principally 
from l.anguedoc. 

Bor<leaux possesses some iron fonnderics, cotton factories, sugar refineries, glass works, &c., but 
labour and living are too high to a«linit ot Us hecoining a considerable maiinlaeluring city. 

Banking Estahhthmt-nt^. — 'I'he “ Bordeaux Bank,” which had a capital of 3,000,00() fr.. In shares of 
1,000 (r. each, was incorporated, in 1848, with the Bank of Franco, of which it is now a branch. 
Its ail'airs have bwn well niitnaged. (See Bankh, Formon.) 

Brokers, —No one is allowed to act as .a mercantile broker in France who Is not 2.5 years of .age, and 
who has not served 4 yeais in a commercial house, or wltii u broker, or a notary niiblie. They are uo- 
minated by the government, after tlicir qualifications have been aseertaincd by the Chamber of C'om- 
ineice. All brokers must deposit the sum ot 8,000fr. in the treasury as a guarantee foi their conduct, 
lor which they are allowed interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 

All foreigners arc obliged to employ ship brokers to transact their business at the CuRtom-lioiise; and 
altliough masters and owners of French vesseis might sometimes di.spenso with ihrir serMces, they 
never do to, finding it to be, in all cases, most advantageous lo use llieir Intel ventlon. All duties 
outward on ve-ssels and caigru-s are paid by the ship brokeis, who invaiiably clear out all vessels, Frencli 
as we.I as foreign. 

Bates oJ CowtHission. — 1. Sliip br<>ker.s;-- Vessel in Imilust, 60 rents (Sd.jper ion ; vessel loaded per 
charter or on owner’s account, 1 fr. (10</.) ner ton. 2. Merchandise brokers : — J percent, on colonial 
produce, and other goods. 3. Wine and spirit brokeis; — 2 per cei't. on wine, Ac. 4. Insurance 
biokcrs: — | percent. 6. Money brokers;—| per cent, on Fans and foreign pH|H;r ; ^ per cent, on 
Bordeaux do. G. Merchants* —2 per cent, on all sorts of operations between natives ; 2^ per cent, 
on all sorts of operations between strangers ; 5 per cent, on litigious aflairs ; 1 per cent, on goods in 
transitu, when the constituent is present; ^ per cent, on banking affairs. 

Insurance ol ships, houses, and lives is effected at Bordeaux. 'I'he first is carried cn partly by indi¬ 
viduals, and paltly by companies ; the last two by companies only. 'Fhe partners in thc^o associations 
are generally liable only to the amount ol the shares they respectively hold. 

Fur statements as to the Warehousing System, Smuggling, ^c. the reader Is referred to the article 
Havre. 

Quarantine is performed at Trompeloup, where a spacious lazaretto has been constructed. Bordeaux 
is a favourable place for repairing and careening ships,and for obtaining supplies of all sons of stores. 

’The exchange or money brokers of Boideaux follow a kind of business pretty similar to the London 
privu’e bankers. They receive, negotiate, and pay bills and oiders of such houses as have accounts 
open with them, charging and allowing an interest on balances, which varies from to 4^ per cent., ac- 
coiding to circumstances. They charge i per cent, for ncgotluling bills, and | per cent, on all the 
payments they make. 

There are, bei>Ideg, numerous capitalists who employ their spare funds in discounting bills. They 
prefer bills at long dates, and lake from 3 to6 per cent, discount, aecoiding to the confidence they have 
in the paper presented. 

There are not wanting indixidiials who guarantee, with their names, every sort of paper presented, 
taking from ,5 to CO per cent, for the risk. 

Customaiy Mode of Payment, and Length of Credit. —Colonial produce, spices, dye stuffs, and metals 
arc usually sold for cash, with 3 per cent, discount. Corn ffour, brandy, and several other articles, are 
sold for neit cash, without discount. 

Wines are generally bought of the cultivators at 12 and 16 mon'.ns* credit, or 6 per cent, discount. 
When they change hands amongst the merchants, the practice Is to sell for cash, allowing 3 or 6 per cent, 
discount. 

The usage is generally established In Bordeaux, to consider all paper having less than 30 days to run 
as cash; and with such all payments are made, where there is not an express stipulation to be paid in coin. 

Operation of the French Commercial System on the Trade of Bordeaux, §*c. — The trade 
of this great city has sufTered seycrcly from the short-sighted, aiiti-social policy of the 
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French government. Tliis policy was first broadly laid down, and systematically acted 
upon, by Napoleon j and wc believe it would not 1^ difficult to show that the privations 
it entailed on the people of the Continent powerfully contributed to accelerate his 
downfall. JBut those hy whom he has been succeeded have not hitherto seen the expe¬ 
diency of returning to a sounder system ; on the contrary, they have carried, in some 
respects at least, tlie “ continental system ” to an extent not contemplated by Napoleon. 
Notwithstiindlng the vast importance to a country like France, of supplies of iron and 
hardware at a cheap rate, that which is produced by foreigners is excluded, though it 
might be obtained for a third part of the price of that which is manufactured at home. 
A similar line of policy has been followed as to cotton yarn, earthenware, &c. And in 
order to force the manufacture of sugar from the beet-root, oppressive duties have been 
laid, not only on foreign sugar, but even on that imported from the French colo¬ 
nies. Tlie operation of this system on the commerce and industry of the country has 
been most mischievous. By forcing France to raise, at home, articles for the produc¬ 
tion of which she has no natural or acquired capabilities, the exportation, and conse¬ 
quently the growth, of those articles in the production of which she is superior to every 
other country, has been very greatly narrowed. All commerce being bottomed on a 
fair principle of reciprocity, a country that refuses to import must cease to export. By 
excluding foreign produce — by refusing to admit the sugar of Brazil, the cottons and 
liardware of England, the iron of Sweden, the linens of Germany, and the cattle of 
Switzerland and Wirtemborg— France has done all that was in her power to drive the 
merchants of those countries from her markets. They are not less anxious than for¬ 
merly to obtain her wines, brandies, and silks; inasmuch, however, as commerce is 
merely an exchange of products, and as France will accept very few products belonging 
to others, they cannot, how anxious soever, maintain that extensive and mutually 
beneficial intercourse with her they would otherwise carry on: they Sell little to her, 
and their purchases are, of course, proportionally diminished. 

This, indued, is in all cases the necessary and inevitable effect of the prohibitive 
system. It never fails to lessen exportation to the same extent tliat it lessens importa¬ 
tion ; 80 that, when least injurious, it merely substitutes one sort of industry for another 
— the production of the article that had been obtained from the foreigner, for the pro¬ 
duction of that which had been sent to him as an equivalent. — (See Commerce.) 

France is not only extremely well situated for carrying on an extensive intercourse 
with foreign countries, but she is largely supplied with several productions, which, were 
she to adopt a liberal commercial system, would meet with a ready and advantageous 
sale abroad and enable her to furnish equivalents for the largest amount of imports. 
The superiority enjoyed by Amboyna in the production of cloves is not more decided 
than that epjoyed by France in the production of wine. Her claret, burgundy, cham¬ 
pagne, and brandy are unrivalled; and furnish, of themselves, the materials of a vast 
commerce. Indeed, the production of wine is, next to the ordinary business of agri¬ 
culture, by far the most extensive and valuable branch of industry in France. It is 
stated by the landholders and merchants of the department of the Gironde, in the 
admirable Petition et Memoire d TAppui, presented by them to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1828, that tlie quantity of wine annually produced in France amounts, at an average, 
to about 40,000,000 hectolitres, or 1,060,000,000 gallons; that its value is not less than 
from 800,000, (XX) to 1,000,000,000 francs, or from 32,000,000/. to 40,000,000/. sterling ; 
and that upwards of three millions of individuals are employed in its production. I n 
some of the southern departments, it is of paramount importance. The population of 
the Gironde, exclusive of Bordeaux, amounts to about 450,000 individuals, of whom no 
fewer than 230,000 are supposed to be directly engaged in the cultivation of the vine. 

Here, then, is a branch of industry in which France has no competitor, which even 
now affords employment for about a tenth part of her population, and which is suscepti¬ 
ble of indefinite extension. She has, in this single article, the means of carrying on the 
most extensive and lucrative commerce. “ Lc gouvernement Franyais,” says M. Cbaptal, 
in his work Sur V Industrie Frangaisef “doit les plus grands encouragements ala culture 
des vignes, soit qu’il considere ses produits relativement d la consommation interieure, 
soit, iiu’il les envisage sous le rapport dc notre commerce avec I’^trartger, dont il est en 
effet la base essenttelle.** 

But instead of labouring to extend this great branch of industry, government has 
consented to .sacrifice it to the interests of the iron-founders, the cotton and linen manu¬ 
facturers, and the planters of Martinique and Guadaloupe 1 We do not, indeed, imagine 
that they were at all aware that such would be the effect of their policy. Theirs is 
•inly one instance, among myriads that may be specified, to prove that ignorance in a 
ministry is quite as pernicious as bad intentions. The consideration, apparently not a 
very recondite one, that, notwithstanding the bounty of nature, wine was not gratuitously 
produced in France, and could not, therefore, be exported except for an equivalent, 
would seem never to have occurred to Uie ministers of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
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But those whose interests were at stake, did not fail to apprise them of the hollowness 
of their system of policy. In 1822, when the project for raising the duties on sugar, 
iron, linens, &c. was under discussion, the merchants of Bordeaux, Nantes, Marseilles, 
and other great commercial cities, the silk manufacturers of Lyons, and the wine¬ 
growers ofthc Gironde, and some other departments, presented petitions to the Chambers, 
in which they truly stated, that it was a contradiction and an al)surdity to attempt 
selling to the foreigner, without, at the same time, buying from him ; and expressed 
their conviction, that the imposition of the proposed duties would be fatal to the com¬ 
merce of France, and would consequently inflict a very serious injury on the wine¬ 
growers and silk manufacturers. These representations did not, however, meet with a 
very courteous reception. They were stigmatised as the work of ignorant and interested 
persons. The Chambers approved the policy of ministers; and in their ardour to extend 
and perfect it, did not hesitate deeply to injure branches of industry on which several 
millions of persons are dependent, in order that a few businesses, nowise suited to 
France, and the support of which costs her several millions a year, might be bolstered 
up and protected 1 

It is plain, had there not been some powerful counteracting cause in operation, that 
the exports of wine from France should have been very greatly augmented since the 
peace of 1815. The United States, Russia, Kngland, Prussia, and all those countries 
that have at all times been the great importers of French wines, have made prodigious 
advances in wealth and population since 1789; and, had the commerce with them not 
been subjected to injurious restrictions, there is every reason to think that their imports 
of French wine would have been much greater now than at any former period. So far, 
however, from this being the case, they have declined in a most extraordinary degree, 
niis is i>rove<l beyond ^1 question by the following extract from a report made to the 
Council General of the Gironde in 1841, and published by its orders and with its sanction. 

“ Previously to 1790, the wine trade at Bordeaux had an immense development. 
Tlie books of our most ancient houses, transmitted down religiously from father to son, 
and the registries of our lands, prove that in the years preceding 1787 our exports had 
reached more than 100,000 tuns of wine, 10,000 casks of brandy, and 5,000 of vinegar. 
They also show that from 1,200 to 1,400 vessels from the north took large quantities of 
wine, in return for their national produce, which they easily disposed of amongst us. It 
was a most lucrative commerce, for we then sent 15,000 tuns to Prussia, 18,000 to 
England and Ireland, 6,000 to Dantzic, 40,000 to Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen, 
15,000 to Holland, 7,000 to Sweden, 5,(XX) to Denmark and Norway, and 12,000 to 
Russia. But at that period we had not closed our frontiers to the produce of all these 
nations — we received at moderate duties their woollens, linens, hemp, iron, wood, cattle, 
and other articles, the consumption of whieh was less expensive, and the quality better, 
than similar articles made at home, and forced on us by customs duties. At present, 
notwithstanding the rapid increase of commercial affairs, notwithstanding the new 
nations of America, the advantages of a more expeditious, certain, and economical 
navigation, the demands of nations increased in number and industry, and conse¬ 
quently more disposed to purchase for consumption, our commerce is declining in a 
most alarming manner Authentic documents prove that, in 18.39, our exports only 
reached 1,339 tuns to England, 2,499 to Russia, 147 to Sweden, 342 to Norway, 2,964 
to Prussia, 612 to Denmark, 8,188 to the Hans Towns, and 7,621 to the Netherlands. 
Since then our exports have not increased, so that instead of 100,000 tuns at least 
taken by the north of Europe from the department of the Gironde previously to 1 790, 
not more than 25,000 tuns are taken at present. Yet, the taste for wine and the neces¬ 
sity to use it, have not been weakened amongst the various nations; but the exagger¬ 
ated duties with which its introduction has been loaded, only allow it to be consumed 
by the wealthy classes, who are everywhere the least numerous, lliesc duties are 
established in retaliation of those which France lays on foreign productions. If the 
exportation of wine has diminished in so great a proportion, the cause must be 
sought in the protective system. When the variations in the exports of wine are 
attentively examined, and their decrease looked to since 1822, when this system attained 
its height, to 1840, it is impossible not to be struck with the fact that these variations 
are intimately connected with the system itself. The decrease in the exports of wine 
has followed the increased development of the protective system, and, therefore, we are 
forced to draw this conclusion, that itia ihia ayatem which deatroya our export trade. Yet 
foreign consumption is the most certmn and most profitable for Bordeaux wines, and it 
is particul^ly in the markets of the north of Europe and of England that the wines of 
the finest quality which our department produces find purchasers. Let us, then, insist 
on the necessity of’re-opening these markets, which have been closed by the enormous 
amount of duties imposed by foreigners in reprisal of those laid by us on their pro¬ 
ducts.” 

Besides the injury inflicted on the wine trade by the prohibitive system of commercial 
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policy adopted ih Franco, and the retaliatory measures it has provoked in other coun¬ 
tries, it has suffered severely from the octrois and other duties on uiternul consump¬ 
tion, Jlut the depression, though felt everywhere, is greatest in the Gironde, which 
is especially dependent on its export trade. This is strikingly evinced hy the large 
stocks of wine that remain in the hands of the growers and merchants, and by the 
fall in its price. This has, of course, reacted on the vineyards, many of which have 
liecome all but unsaleable; and a stop has been put to every sort of improvement. Nor 
have matters been in the least amended during the current year : on the contrary, they 
seem to be gradually getting worse. Such is the poverty of the ])roprietors, that wine 
is now frequently seized and sold by the revenue officers in payment of arrears of taxes; 
and such is at present the extent of the evil, that, in the course of this year, the 

committee of wine growers have applied to government for a loan of 2,000,000 francs to 
be applied to the payment of taxes due by the wine growers. 

Such are the eflects of the restrictive system of policy on the wine trade of France,— 
on a branch of industry which, us already seen, employs three millions of people. It is 
satisfactory, however, to observe, that the landowners and merchants are fully aware of 
the source of the misery in which tliey have been involved. They know that they are 
not suffering so much from hostile or vindictive inctisures on the part of foreigners, as 
from the blind and senseless policy of their own government; that they are victims of 
«in attempt to counteract the most obvious principles—to make France produce articles 
directly at home, which she might obtain from the foreigner in exchange for wine, 
brandy, &c. at a tldrd or a fourth part of the expense they now cost. They cannot 
e^.port; because they are not allowed to import. Hence they do not ask for bounties and 
l>rohibitioiis; on the contrary, they disclaim all such quack nostrums; and demand 
what can alone be useful to them, and beneficial to the country, — a free commercial 
system. And notwithstanding the powerful interests involved in the support of the 
prohibitive policy, we cannot doubt but tliat, in the end, they will be compelled to 
give way ; and that France, by opening her ports to a freer importation of foreign pro¬ 
ducts, will insure the proportional extension of her exports of wines, brandies, silks, and 
other products, which she can furnish more cheaply and of a better quality than any 
other country. It is reasonable to suppose, that the experience that has been afforded 
of the ruinous effects of the prohibitive system, and the more general diflusion of 
correct ideas with respect to the real sources of wealth, will at no distant period occasion 
the adoption of such changes in the commercial legislation of France, as may render it 
more conducive to her interest, and more in accordance with the spirit of the age. In¬ 
deed wc incline to think that but for the unfortunate misunderstanding about tlie 
'I’urkish question, and the irritation thence arising, a commercial treaty on a compara¬ 
tively liberal footing would have been already entered into between Franco and this 
country; and it is much to be wished that some such arrangement should speedily he 
completed. If, indeed, we were hostile to France, we should wish her to continue 
her present system, for it must effectually prevent her making any considerable progress 
cither in manufactures or commerce; but we disclaim being actuated by any such feel¬ 
ings. We arc truly anxious for her prosperity, for her sake and our own; for unless 
she he surrounded by Bishop Berkeley’s wall of brass, whatever contributes to her well¬ 
being must, in sonic degree, redound to the advantage of lier neighbours. 

Were sucli narrow and malignant politics to meet with success,” said IVIr. Hume, 
writing in the middle of tlie last century, and when the prosperity of others was gene¬ 
rally regarded with an evil eye, “ we should reduce all our neighbouring nations to the 
same state of sloth and ignorance that prevails in Morocco and the coast of Barbary. 
But vvliat would be the consequence ? They could send us no commodities; they could 
take none from us: our domestic commerce itself would languish for want of emulation, 
example, and instruction ; and wc ourselves should soon fall into the same abject con¬ 
dition to which we had reduced tliom. I shall, therefore, venture to acknowledge, that 
not only as a man, but as a British subject, I pray for the flourishing commerce of Ger¬ 
many, Spain, Italy, and even France itself. I am, at least, certain that Great Britain, 
and all those nations, would flourish more, did tlieir sovereign and ministers adopt 
such enlarged and benevolent sentiments towards each other .”—(^Essay on the Jealousy 
of Jrade.') 

BOSTON, a commercial city of the United States, the oopital of Massachusetts, and 
the largest town of New England, lat. 42® 22' N., long. 71® 4' W. Population, in 
1H50, 136,871. The city is situated on a peninsula near the bottom of a large and deep 
hay, being surrounded on all sides by water, except on the south, where it is joined to 
the main land by the narrow isthmus, called Boston Neck, But it communicates, by 
means of extensive wooden bridges, with Charleston on the north side of the bay, and 
with Dorchester on the south. Boston Bay is of great extent, and is studded with 
many islands. The plan, on the opposite side, will give a better idea of it than could 
he derived from any description. 
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BOSTON, 


R^pttntrtt io Plan. —■ A, outer Ikhthouw, 65 feet hliiti. 
h.tvl ij( a mvoKini; lluht, alternately brilliant 40 anti ohacured 
VO aet-niids. H, buoy on Uie outward otlae of the altoal, off 
Alderton PainL C, D, K, tireat. Middle, and Outward 
Hrowsti r'n Islaiida. K, tleorpe'it Island. The {MtaaKe for 
ahips, lyini; Ixitween tlila.island and the rocks on theopiioMte 
side of Lovell's island (fij. I>ein({ very narrow, it is, in etfect, 
tlie kov of the hirl>our; and larne sums have rccentlv laien 
expcndetl on its tiirtihcation. To the south of Georise’s Islaml, 
and Hospital Island (H),is Naniasket road, where there is 
isotal nncnoraise 'J he outer harbour lies to the west of I.ovs!lTs 
(G) and Oeorise'g (K) Islands, being separatetl from tl»e inner 


harbour by CasUe Island (M), and Ooremotli Island (N). On 
the north end of Ixmg Island (1). is a harbour fixed light, V7 
feet high. K, Deer Island. I,, Hpectacle Island. O, Middle 
Ground, dry at I ebb. P, Upper and Middle Ground having, 
at ebb, only 5 fcet water- O. 'niomson’s Island. K, Dor- 
cliester peninsula. 8, Noodle Island. T, Charleston. Go- 
eemor’s Island (N.), Castle Island (Mf, and Noodle's Island 
IS>, are all fortifled. 1 he course that a sbip/>uaht to steer is 
marked by tbe dotted line, loading between the ligbt-liouse 
and Alderton Point, and l«tween George's Island (FJ, and 
Lovell's Island (G). I'ho soundings are laid down in fathoms 


Shiftping. —With the exception of New York, Boston has a larger mercantile marine 
tliaii any other port in the U. States, According to the official accounts laid before 
Congress, 1st January, 185H, the registered, enrolled, and licensed tonnage belonging to 
Boston on the 30th June, 1852, amounted to 381,088 tons, of which 45,251 tons were 
employed in the coasting trade, and 8,198 in the fisheries. 


Shippiitfi Cibirge*.—-For an account of theiw, sec Nkw Vokic. 

Horn lu titter the Fort _In coming Bwitl the Atlantic, a ship 

should bring the lighthouse to l>enr W. by N. to W. N. \V.. 
and run direct for it. Thu largest ships may pass it at within 
less than a c.ible's length, if there be no pilot on board, or 
the master lie unaoquamteil with Uie liariiour, or tbe wind lie 
norlb-wt'sterly, winch is the mnsi unfavourable fur entering, 
she bad lielier steer W. by S. iur Noiitaskut roads, where she 
may anchor, and get a pilot. 

MiHiriiiff, Ac_Generally speaking, there is sufficient depth 

of water to unable tlie largest sliips to come up to town at .all 
limes of the tide. They usually moor alongside quays or 
wharf.,where they lie in jierlect safety. Them are in nil about 
fid w barfs: whlcli, for the most part, are built on piles, with a 
supursiructure of stone and earth. The two pruicipal are 


“ Long 'Wharf," 5.50 yards In length ; and " Central Wharf," 
41.5 yards long by 60 in breadth, having a range of lofty briuk 
stores and warehouses along Iw whole length. 

Piloluf’e. — No particular place is siietifietl at which vesi-els 
must heave to for a pilot, liut all vessels, with the exception 
of coasters under VUU tuns, and A met lean vessels laden with 
)>la&ter of Paris from British America, if hailed by a pilot 
witliin about I ^ mile of tbe outer light, must take lilm on 
Iward. under n penalty of 60 dollars. If they have got within 
this distant e before being hailed, the obllgaUon to take a iillot 
oil board ceases. Tins regulation has obviously been dielaleth 
by a wish to have iho lalols constantly on the alert; if bumu 
supimscd that masters not well acquainted with the hay will 
heave to to take one on board, thougn they have got within the 
free limlta. 


Tabid of the Rates of Pilotage on Outward and Inward bound VosscU in the Port of Boston. 


Outward. 1 

Inward. 
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Nov. 

1. to May 
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. 1. 
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Dol. 
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Dol. 

.Shipa 

Dot, 

Siiips 

Pol. 

Ship» 

Dol. 

Ship* 

Dol. 

Sl)l)i» 

Dol. 

Hlilp* 

Dol 

drug. 


dr w g. 


drwg. 

ICJ. 

drwg. 

ll*wl. 
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per 
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T ft. 
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18 
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IK 
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18 
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8 
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20 
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10 
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20 
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10 
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11 
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11 
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21 
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11 
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21 

4 00 

11 

]'25 

21 
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Di 

10.1 
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12 

0-90 

22 
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12 
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22 

4-00 

12 

1-30 

22 
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13 
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1.3 
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23 
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14 
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14 
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21 

2 25 

It 

1-87 

24 

4-00 

It 

1 ‘Xi 

24 

3-00 

1.5 
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25 

«-75 
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2 25 

15 

1-87 

25 

4-00 

15 
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25 

3-00 

U5 
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riirtening, Slttree, Boston Is a very f.tvourable place for 
ran cuing and repairing ships. All kinds of supplies maybe 
bail of the best quality and at moderate prices. 

trnmi^n/lion.—The number of immigrants arriving at Boston 
is not great, seldom exceeding I ,fiOU or 1,800 in a year. A city 
o dinanoe directs that the masters of vessels bringing Immi* 
gnuils shall enter into a bond wiUi suriiies.totbe amount of VOo 


dollars for each immigrant, that he shall not become a charge 
upon the st.ite fur years, or pay a commutalion of 6 dollars on 
account of each individual, liut this regul.ulon does not apply 
to Imnsigilints having a reasonable amount of property; the 
declaration of the foreign consuls as to this point is commonly 
acted upon. ' 


IVof/c o/ Bostony — Bo.ston has a very extensive trade with the southern states 
and with foreign countries, and is also one of the priticipal seats of the American 
fis4icries. She is largely indebted to her southern ncighbouis, and principally to New 
York, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, for supplies of flour and wheat, and for great quan¬ 
tities of barley, maize, oatmeal, oats, &c., as well as for cotton, tobacco, staves, rice, 
&c. Of these, tbe imports of flour amount, at an average, to about 800,000 barrels 
a year ; all sorts of grain, to about 3,000,000 bushels; cotton, 250,000 bales j staves, 
3,500,000, &c. Her returns are made, partly in native raw produce, as beef, pork, 
lard, &c. ; partly and principally in the pr^uce of her manufacturing industry, in which 
Massachusetts is decidedly superior to every other state in the Union; and partly in 
the produce of her fisheries and foreign trade. At an average, Boston annually sends to 
the southern parts of the Union about 30,000 barrels of beef and pork ; 165,000 barrels 
maokerel, herrings, alewives, &c.; 60,000 quintals of dried and smoked fish ; 3,500,000 
pairs of boots and shoes; 600,000 bundles of paper; besides a very large amount of 
cotton and woollen manufactured goods, nails, ice, furniture, cordage, &c.; so as to 
leave a lar^ie balance in her favour. Her exports of native produce to foreign countries 
consist principally of the same articles she sends to the southern states; but she also 
exports a large amount of the foreign produce she had previously imported. The 
imports from abroad consist principally of cotton and woollen goods; linens, canvas, &c,; 
hardware, silks, sugar, tea, coffee, wines and brandy, spices, hides, indigo, dyewoeds, &.c. 
The total imports from foreign countries into the state of Massachusetts in the year 
ending 30th of June, 1852, amounted to 33,504,780 dollars; while the exports of na¬ 
tive produce, during the same year, amounted to only 14,144,001 dollars, and of native 
and foreign produce together, to 16,546,499 dollars; the balance dgainst Massachusetts 
being paid off by bills upon the southern states, to which she exports much more than 
she imports. New York alone is, in fact, supposed to be at all times indebted to Boston 
about 5,000,000 dollars, We subjoin some statements illustrative of the trade of 
Boston. 
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ISj 


Flour. — The quentUy of flour imported iuu* DoMob wb*— Com. 0«t«. Rye. 

Inl86X • 89<i,4di hrU. I In lS-18 > brlu. In 18.12 • - bush. 2,118^138 819,t73 18,711 

1851 . 77.’lj51S 1847 .1,027,710 1861 - - — 2.171,367 496,011 62,813 

18.10 - 761,148 I 1846 - 7.10,432 1850 . . - 2,116,744 3.39,801 60,96,1 

1849 -1,026,309 - 1 1845 - 730,138 1849 - - — 2,789,318 4‘Jy,.324 40,478 

Coni.—The quantitylof Indian corn, and otlier qrain, imported 1848 . - _ 3,338,29.3 38|,368 66,189 

Into Boston wa.- 1847 . . - 2,684,628 621,738 60,266 


Value of Import! into, and Exports from Boston, with the Customs Revetiue, from 183S to 1847. 




lm|torts. 

Ex, 

orts.'" 




Value. 

Foreign Merch. 

Domestic froduitf. 


1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 
184‘i 
184.3 
1844 
1846 

18 to 
1817 

• 

Doltart. 

1.3,163,465 

18,11)9,186 

14.123,308 

1,8,908,242 

16.027,1.10 

20,662,v167 

22,141.788 

21,.191,877 
21,284,800 
47,110,761 

DoHart. 

2,696,987 

3,49.1,720 

3,268^131 

3,499.580 

2,476.2.3.3 

3,45.3,660 

2,.361,49.1 

2,634 ..1.17 

1,764,022 
1,676,366 

Dollars. 

4,440,891 

4,.KJ7,8I6 

5,1.31,779 

6,892,672 

4,760,851 

5,081,701 

6,843,231 

6,736,273 

6,481,802 

8 837,76rf 

Dollars. 

2,.148,398 40 
.3,291,827 6.5 
2,45G,y2(> 22 
3,220,411 47 
2,780,186 04 
.3,191,019 82 
[ 6,9.34,915 It 

6,219,6.34 fKl 
4,«72,.170 16 
5,414,22.3 39 


Total 

213,72.3,44 4 

27,114,115 

.17.708,78.1 

£.39,269,172 29 


Number of Arrivals from Foreign Ports at Boston, in each Year from 1848 to 1852, both inclusive. 



Account of the Arrivals and Clearances coastwise at Boston, in e.ach Year, from 1848 to 18.')2. 


Years. 


Arrivals, 

Clearances. 

Years. 

Arrivals. 

Clearances. | 

18.12 


C.2H6 

3,291 

1819 

C,l')9 

3.174 

1H.11 

1 8.KJ 

I 

6,.3.34 

6.978 

1,181 

3,086 

1848 

6,118 

3,187 


It would appear, by the above statement, lhat there are about 3,000 more arrivals coastwise than clear¬ 
ances, which la caused by many vessels sailing under coasting licences, which do not clear at tlio custom¬ 
house, unless carrying goods entitled to debenture. The arrivals and clearances of the British Royal 
Mail Steamers are not included in (he above report. 

In 1852, 98 ships cleared out at Boston for San Francisco. 


Statement showing the Tonnage of the Vessels engaged in the Foreign Trade of Boston, wlih the 
Number of Men employed during each of the 10 Years ending with 1847. 



Inward. 

Outward. 


Inward. 

Outward. 

Years. 

Toniiaip) 

entered. 

'Tonnagt* 

cleared. 

Men 

employed. 

No. of 

Years. 

Tonnage 

entered. 

Tonnage 

cleared. 

Men 

employed. 

No. of, 
clear. 

18.38 I 

1839 

1840 
1811 

208,891 
227,422 
2,17,143 
880,812 
270.711 1 

162,884 

106,0.36 

189,687 

2 ,6,464 
217,829 

7,964 

9,7.18 

9,8.10 

l2/)66 

11,46.1 

1,6.32 

1,.3H9 

1 1,362 

1,181 

1 ,.140 

184.3 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

247,21.1 
311,529 
316,026 
.31*2,904 
.375..17 2 

221,411 

242.340 

S09,.%5 

271,272 

326,708 

10,047 

13.298 

1.3,981 

12,787 

16.824 

1,628 
2.000 
2,209 

1,998 
8,.137 


Ice, — In 1841 there were no fewer than 16 companies engaged in the business of 
shipping ice in Boston, for the southern parts of the Union, the Havannnh, See. But 
the trade has since vastly increased, and Boston ice is now found in every part of the 
world ; immense quantities being shipped for S. America, the East Indies and Cliina, 
the U. Kingdom, &c. In 1852 the exports amounted to 96,d82 tons, whereof 11,207 
were destined for the East Indies. It was formerly sold in New Orleans and the 
Havannah at 6 cents per Ih,, but it is now .sold for 1 cent per ditto., and a similar re¬ 
duction has taken place in its price in other emporiums. The ice, which is principally 
brought by railway from Fresh Pond, Wenham and other lakes, about 18 miles from 
Boston, is remarkably pure and solid. It is sawn into square blocks, not less than 12 
inches thick, and is packed in vessels with straw and hay, boxed with thin lumber 
made air-tight. One of the companies paid 7,000 dollars in 1841, for the straw and hay 
they used for packing. 

British Royal Mail Packets. Tho mail packets between England mid America (nine in number) sail 
from Liverpool every Saturday, alternately, for Boston and New York. The arrivals and departures 
noticed above, are exclusive of the packets in question. The latter, however, convey large quantities 
of the more valuable descriptions of goods ; the imports by them into Boston in 1846 being estimated at 
4,445,000 dollars. They also convey large numbers of the more opulent class of passengers. 

Snntranct Compamie$. — Insurance, both' fire and marine. Is Their dividends have recently varied fVom 6i to 7 per 
carried on to a great extent by Joint-stock comimnies. and to cent. 

some extent alsa by Individuals. The stocks of the different Credit. _ Foreign goods are fVequently sold fbr ready^nioney, 
insurance companies amounted in 1847 to {4,676,000. There but more usually at a credit of fVuin 3 to 12 months: average 
Is a great deal of risk In the business, vrbich is more, indeed, IcngtiHoi'credit. 6 months; but on iron and some other articles 
like a lottery ihagi a regular trade,- and the dividends, conse- 12 months’ credit Is given. Discount fbr reach money at the 
quently, vary flrosn next to nothing to 10, and sometimes even rate of 6 per cent, jier annum. 

20 per cent, or upwanlt. The dividends paid by the dJffbrent Conmihtion.~-The rates of commission are arbitrary, varying 
companies varieti, at an average of the previous 6 years, fleom -firom 2 to 6, and sometimes (Jet creders included) to 74 per 
3i to 264 pm cent. cent. On small accounts, and West India'goods, 5 per cent. 

Bonlrf.—.There were, in January, 1848, In Boston, 26 Bank- is usually charged. Tho ordinary rate may be taken si 2% per 
Ing Companies, having an aggregate capital of $18,863,669, cent.; but comiteiittou is so great, that commission merchiuiu 
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BOTARG O.—BOTTOMRY. 


may be found who will transact business on almost any terms. 
Sometimes whole cargoes are sold by brokers on an agi^ment 
to receire a speciAc sum In lieu ol commission and broker- 

— In Magsachunetti, and throughout New Kneland, 
tlie doUar passes at Ct.; so that the |)ound sterlinff = 1/. bt. M. 


Dostrn currency. For further particulars as to Uontjf, 
Wttghti, ittaaurei, fee. see Nkw York. 1 
We hate derived these details partly from official, partly 
from private information, and partly from tables and sute- 
menu in Hunt’s valuable Commeiylal Magaxine. 


BOTARGO, called in Provence BovargueSf a saiisHgc made on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea, of the roe of the mullet. Tlie best come from Tunis 
and Alexandria. 

BOTTLES (Fr. Bouteilles; Ger. Bouteillen; It. Bottiglie, Fiaschi; Rus. BulilBtt,' 
Sp. BoteUas)^ glass vessels for bolding liquids, too well known to require any description. 
They are exported in considerable quantities. The duty of 8s. a cwt. on bottle glass, 
like the duties on other descriptions of glas.s, was both oppressive in amount, and was 
imposed and collected in the most vexatious manner. Happily, however, it has been 
repealed.—(For further details, see Gi.ass.) 

BOTTOMRY and RESPONDENTIA. —Bottomry, in commercial navigation, is 
a mortgage of the ship. The owner or captain of a .ship is, under certain cireumstanees, 
authorised to borrow money, either to lit her out so as to enable her to proceed on her 
voyage, or to purchase a cargo for the voyage, pledging the keel, or bottom of the ship 
(a ))art for the whole). In security for payment. In bottomry contracts it is stipulated, 
that if the ship be lost in the course of the voyage, the lender shall lose his whole 
money; but if the ship arrive in safety at her destination, the lender is then entitled to 
get back his principal, and the interest agreed upon, however much that interest may 
exceed the legal rate. — (i//ac/t. Com. book ii. c. 30.) The extraordinary hazard run 
by tlie lenders of money on bottomry, who, in fact, become adventurers in the voyage, 
ha-s been held, in all countries, as justifying them in stipulating for the highest rate 
of interest. 


When the loan Is not on the ship, but on the goods laden on board, which, from their n.nturc, must he 
snUl or exchanged in the course of the voyage, the borrower’s personal rospoesibility is then tlie prin¬ 
cipal secuiity for the performance of the contract, which is therefore called t espondenfia. In tliis con¬ 
sists the principal difference between bottomiy and respondentia. 3'ho one is a loan upon the slop, tlio 
otlier upon tlie goods. The money is to bo repaid to the lender, with the marine interest, upon tlie sate 
arrival of the ship, in the one case, and of tlie goods in the other. In all other respects, tliesy eoiitmcis 
are nearly the same, and are governed by tlio same principles. In tlie former, the shin and tackle, being 
hypothecated, are lialde, as well as the person of the borrower ; in tlie Utter, the lenuor lias, in gencriil, 
only the personal security of the borrower. 

This contract, which must always be in writing, is sometimrs made in the form of a deed poll, Ciilled a 
bill of bottomry, executed by the borrower; sometimes iu the form of a bond or obligation, witli a 
penalty. But whatever may bo its form, it must contain the names of the lender and the Iwrrower, those 
of the ship and the master; the sum lent, witii tho stipulated marine interest j the voyage proposed, 
with the commencement and duration ol the risk which tho lender Is to run. It must show wlicther tho 
money Is lent upon tlie ship, or upon goods on board, or on botli; and every utlier stipulation and agree¬ 
ment which tho parties may think proper to introduce into the contract. —(See the Forms at the end ot 
tills article ) 

“ It is obvious,” says Lord Tenterdon, ” tiiat a loan of money upon bottomry, wlille it relieves tho 
owner from many of tho perils of a maritime adventure, deprives him also of a great part of the prolits 
of a successful voyage ; and, therefore, in the place qf the owners' residence, wliere tiiey may exercise 
tlielr Own judgment upon the propriety of borrowing money In this manner, the master of the ship is, 
by the maritime law of all states, precluded from doing it, so as to bind tiie interest of his owners, witli- 
niit their consent. With regard to ajorctgn country, the rule appears to be, that if the master of a vessel 
lias occasion for money to repair or victual his ship, or for anv other purpose necessary to enable him to 
comydote the enterprise In which she is engaged; whether the occasion arises from any extraordinary 
peril or misfortune, or from the ordinary course of the adventure ; he may, if he eanmit otherwise obtain 
It, borrow money on bottomry at marine Interest, and pledge the sliip, and the freight to be earned m the 
voyage, for repayment at the termination of the voyage. When this is done, the owners are never per- 
' sonaily responsible. The remedy of the lender is against the master of the ship.” — {Law of Shipping, 
partii. C.3.) 

In bottomry and rosiiondeiilia bonds, the lender receives the whole of his principal and interest, or 
nothing; he is not answerable for genet at or pai ticular average * j nor will any loss by capture, if sub¬ 
sequently recaptured, affect his claim. In this respect our law differs from that of France {Code de Com¬ 
merce, art. 330.) and most other countries : the lenders on bottomry bonds being tliero subject to average, 
as our underwriters upon policies of insurance. No loss can void a bottomiy contract, unless a total 
loss, proceeding from a peril of tho sea, during the voyage, and within the time spccifled by tlie contr.act. 
If the loss happen through any default or act of the owners or master, to wliich the lender was not privy, 
ho may still recover. 

There is no restriction by the law of England as to the persons to whom money may be lent on bot¬ 
tomry or at respondentia, except in the single case of loans on the ships of foreigners trading to the East 
Indies, which are forbidden by tho 7 Geo. 1. stat. 1. c. 21, § 2. 

It does not, however, appear to be necessary, in order to enable the master of a ship in a foreign port 
to obtain money for her repair, outlit, &c.., that tho contract pledging the vessel In security of the debt 
should be in the. nature ol a bottomry bond. Provided the person who advances the money do not chooso- 
to take upon himself the risk of the ship’s return, and do not stipulate for maritime interest, ” there 
seems,” says I.ord Tcnterden, “ to be no reason why the master should not pledge both the ship and the 
personal credit of the owner.” And in tho case of money advanced in this way to refit a ship in distress 
at Jamaica, which was captured on tho voyage home, tho lender recovered.—(Xoia qf Shipping, part. ii. 

Bottomry contracts were well known to the ancients. At Athens, the rate of Interest was not fixed 
by law ; hut the customary rate seems to have been about 12 per cent. But when money was lent for a 
voyage, upon the security of the ship and cargo, the interest, on account of the superior risk encountered 
by the lender, was in most cases much higher. In voyages to the Taurlca Chersonesus and Sicily, it 
was sometimes as high as 30 percent. — (Anacharsis's Travels, vol.lv. p. %9. Eng. trans.) By the 

decided by the Court of King’s Bench In Joyce v. 
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Ithodian law, Mia exaction of tuch high lotereat aa It utoal In bottomiy wal dcdared to be illegal, unlci# 
the principal wai really exposed to the dangers of the %etA.-^{Boeckh*s PtMic Economy of Athens, toI. I. 
p. 177. Eng. crant.) This prlttclple wai adonted by the RomanSa who gave to bottomry interest the 
name of nauticum/aenus ; and has been transicrred from the Roman law into all modern codes. 

“ Formerly,” says Mr. Serjeant Marshall, the practice of borrowing money on bottomry and respon- 
duntia was more general in this country than it is at present. TheTmmenso capitals now engaged In 
every liranch of commerce render such loans unnecessary; and money is notv seldom borrowed in this 
manner, but by the masters of foreign ships who put Into our ports in need of pecuniary assistance to 
refit, to pay their men, to purchase provisions, &c. Sometimes officers and others belonging to ships 
engaged in long voyages, who have tlie liberty of trading to a certain extent, with the prospect of great 
profit, but without capitals of their own to employ in such trade, take up money on respondentia to make 
tlicir investments ; but even this, as I am informed, is now not very frequently done in this country.” 

The term bottomry has sometimes been incorrectly applied to designate a contract, by the terras of 
which the ship is not pledged ns a security, but the repayment of money, with a high premium for the 
risk, is made to depend upon the success of the voyage. This, however, is plainly a loan upon a parti¬ 
cular adventure, to be made by a particular ship, and not a loan upon the ship, and, of course, the lender 
has only the personal security of the borrower for the due performance of the contract. And It seems 
that loans have sometimes been made in this manner, and probably also with a pledge of the ship itself, 
to an amount exceeding the value of the borrower’s interest in the ship; and such a contract is still legal 
in this country in all cases, except the case of ships belonging to British subjects bound to or from the 
East Indies ; as to which it is enacted (19 Geo. 2. c. 37.-§!>.), 

” That all sums of money lent on bottomry or at respondentia upon any ship or ships belonging to his 
Majesty’s subjects, bound to or from the East Indies, shall bo lent only on the ship, or on the merchan¬ 
dise or efieots laden, or to be laden, on board of such ship, and shall be so expressed in the condition of 
the bond, and tiie benefit of salvage shall be allowed to the lender, his agents or assigns, who alone shall 
have a right to make assurance on the money so lent; and no borrower of money on bottomry or at 
re,<<nnndentla as aforesaid, shall recover more on any a.ssurancc than the value of his interest on the ship, 
or in the merchandises and effects l.aden on board of such ship, exclusive of the money so Inirrowed ; and 
in case it shall appear that the value of his share in the ship, or in the merchandises and effects l.iden on 
board, doth not amount to tlie full sum or sums he hath borrowed as afore.said, such borrower shall bo 
responsible to th« lender for so much of the money borrowc<l as he hath not laid out on the ship, or mer- 
ehandises laden thereon, In the proportion the inouiy not laid out shall bear to the whole money lent, 
notwithstanding the ship and mereliandi-ses bo totally lost.” 

I.ord Tcnterden s.ays that this statute was introduced for the protection of the trade of the East India 
Company ; and its rules must be complied with in the case of bottomry by the masters of sliips trading 
to the East Indies. 

f For a further discussion of this subject, see Abbott on the Law qf Shipping, part il. c. 8, j Marshall on 
Insurance, book ii. j and Park on Insurance, c. 21. 

I. Form of a Bottomry Bond, 

KNOW ALL MEN by those presents, That I, i?., commander and t\vo-third.s owner of the ship 
Exeter, for myself ."md C.D., remaining third-owner of the 8,aid ship, am licld and firmly hound unto 
F. F, in the penal sum of iiro thousand pounds sterling, for the payment of which well and truly to he 
inadd unto the said E. F., his Iwjirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, I hereby hind myself, my heirs, 
executors, and administrators, firmly by thc.se presents. In witness whereof 1 have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this 14th day of Decemlxr, in the year of our Lord 1796. 

Wheiuvas the above bound A.B. hatii taken up and received of tlie said E. F, the full and just sum of 
one thousand pounds sterling, which sum is to run at respondentia on the block and freight of the siiip 
Exeter, whereof the said A.B. is now master, from the port or road of Bombay on a voyage to the port 
of London, having pennisbiun to touch, stay at, and proceini to ail ports and places within tlie limits of 
the voyage, at the rate or proinium of twenty-Jive per cent. ('25 per cent.) for the voyage. In consider¬ 
ation wlmreof usual risks of the seas, rivers, enemies, fires, pirates. Sec. are to be on account of tlic said 
E. /<’. And for the furtlier security of the said E. F. the said A. B. doth by these presents mortgage and 
assi^m over to the said E. F., his heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, the said sliip Exeter, and 
lier freight, together with all her tackle, apparel, &c. And it is hereby declared, that the said ship Exeter 
and her freight Is thus assigned over for the •ecurity of the respondentia taken up by the said A. B., and 
sliall be delivered to no other use or purpose whatever until payment of this bond is first made, with the 
premium that may become duo thereon. 

Now THE Condition of tills obligation is such, that if the aJ>ove bound A. B., his heirs, executors, or 
administrators, shall and do well and truly pay, or cause to lie paid, unto the said E. F. or his attorneys 
in London legally authorised to receive the same, their executors, administrators, or .assigns, the full aud 
just sum of 1,1)00/, sterling, being the principal of this bond, together with the premium which shall 
heeomti due thereon, at or before the expiration of ninety days after the safe arrival of the said ship Exeter 
at her moorings In the river Thames, or in case of the loss of the said ship Exeter, such an average as by 
custom shall have become due on the salvage, then this obligation to bo void and of no eflect, otherwise 
to remain in full force and virtue. Having signed to three bonds of the same tenor and date the one of 
which being accomplished, the other two to bo void and of no eflect. * 

A. B. for self 7 r. a V 
and C.D.* 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, where no stamped 7 G. IT. 
paper is to be had, in the presence of 5 I. K. 

* In this bond the occasion of borrowing the money is not expressed, but the money was in reality 
borrowed to refit the ship, which, being on a voyage from Bmgal to I.ondon, was obliged to put back to 
Bombay to repair. See The Exeteh, Whitfurd, I Rob. A. R. 176. The occasion therefore of borrowing 
the money gave the lender the security of the entire Interest of the ship. But this bond, although 
expressed to bo executed by the master for himself and the other part-owiidr, would not bind the tdiier 

S art-owner persojmlJiy, unless he had, by a previous deed authorised the master to execute such a bond for 
tni.—,{AbboUon the Law cf Shipping, part iii. c. 1. § 2.) 

11. Form of a Bottomry Bill. 

TO ALL MEN TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME. I, A. B., of Bejtgal, mariner, 
part-owner and master of the ship called the Exeter, of. the burden of five hundred Ions and upwards, 
now riding at anchor in Table Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope, send greeting: 

Whekeas I, the said Z?., part-owner aud master of the aforesaid ship, called the Exeter, now in 
prosecution of a voyage from Bengal to the port of London, having put into Table Bay for the purpose 
of procuring provision and other supplies necessary for the continuation and i»crformance of the voyage 
aforesaid, am at this time necessitate to take up upon the adventure of the said ship, called the Exeter, 
the sum of one thousand pounds sterling monies of Great Britain, for setting the said ship to sea, and 
fiirnishlng lier with provisions and necessaries for the said voyage, which sum C. D. of the Cape of Good 
Hope, master attendant, hath at my request lent unto me, and supplied me with, at the rate of twelve 
hundred and twenty pounds sterling for the said one thousand pounds, being at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty-two pounds for every hundred pounds advanced as aforesaid, during the voyage of the said 
ship from Table Bay to London, Now know ye, that 1, the said A, B., by these presents, do, for me. 
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tnr executorg and admfnfgtratoM, covenant and grant to and with the safd C. D. that the said ship sh^T, 
wRh the first convoy which shall offter for England after the date of these presents, sail and depart for 
The port ouLSTthire to the voyage aforesaid. And I. the said //!.. in consideration of the 
gum*of owe fAoSSrf pounds sterling to me in hand ^d by the said C. D, at and before the sealing and 
delivery of these presents, do hereby bind myself, my heirs, executors, and adminlstrators.my g^s and 
chattels, and particularly the said ship, the tackle and Tapparel of the same, and also the freight ofithe 
said ship which is or shall become due for the aforesaid voyage from Bengal to the port of Lonilon, to 
pav unto the said C. 1)., his executors, administrators, or assigns, the sum of twelve hundred and twenty 
pounds of lawful British money, within thirty days next after the safe arrival of the said ship at tlie port 
of Loridon from the same intended voyage. ^ ^ . , * . . . * * j 

And I, the said A. B., do, for me, my executors and adrainistrators, covenant and grant to and wltli 
the said C. D., his executors and administrators, by these presents, that I, the said A. /?., at the tiirfe of 
sealing and delivering of these presents, am a true and lawful part-owner and master of the said ship, 
and have power and authority to charge and engage the said ship with her freight as aforesaid, and that 
the said ship, with her freight, shall, at all times after the said voyage, be liable and chargeable for the 
payment of the said twelve hundred and twenty pounds, according to the true intent and meatiing of these 

^"^ANuVastly, It is hereby declared and agreed by and between the said parties to these presents, that in 
case tl»e saW ship shall be lost, miscarry, or be cast away before her arrival at the said port of London 
from the said Intendeil voyage, that then the payment of the said twelve hundred and twenty pounds shall 
not be demanded, or be recoveral)le by the said C. D., his executors, administrators, or assigns, but shall 
cease and determine, and the loss thereby bo wholly borne and sustained by the said C. D., his executors 
and administrators, and that then and from thenceforth every act, matter, and thing herein mentioned 
on the part and behalf of the said A. B. sliall l>e void; any thing herein contained to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding. 

In witness whereof the parties have Interchangeably set their hands and seals to four 
bonds of this tenor and date, one of which being paid, the others to be null and void. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, this 15th day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

E.F. 

A.B. (L.s.) 


cE.F. 

Ilk. 


BOUNTY, a term used in commerce and the arts, to signify a premium paid by 
government to the producers, exporters, or importers of certain articles, or to those who 
employ ships in certain trades. 

1 . Bounties on production are most commonly given in the view of encouraging the 
establishment of some new branch of industry ; or they are intended to foster and extend 
a branch that is believed to be of paramount importance. In neither case, however, is 
their utility very obvious. In all old settled and w'ealthy countries, numbers of indi¬ 
viduals are always ready to embark in every new undertaking,* if it promise to be really 
advantageous, without any stimulus from government: and if a branch of industry, 
already established, be really important and suitable for the country, it will assuredly be 
)>rosecuted to the necessary extent, without any encouragement other than the natural 
demand for its produce. 


2. Bounties on Exportation and Importation. — It is enacted by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 52., that a mercliant 
or exporter claiming a bounty or drawback on goods exported must make oath that they have been 
actually exported, and liave not been re-landed, an<l are not intended to be rc-lunded, in any part of the 
United Kingdom, or In the Isle of Man (unless entered for the Isle of Man), or In the islands of Faro or 
Ferro ; and it is further enacted, that if any goods cleared to be exported for a bounty or drawback shall 
not be duly exported to parts beyond the seas, or shall be re-landed in any part of the United Kingdom, 
or in the islanus of Faro or Ferro, or shall be carried to the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, 
or Man (not having been duly entered, cleared, and shipped for exportation to such islands), such goods 
shall be forfeited, together with the ship or ships employed in re-landing or carrying them; and any 
person by whom or by whose orders or means such goods shall have been cleared, re-landed, or carried, 
sliall forfeit a sum equal to treble the value of such goods_^ 87—95. 


3. Policy of Bounties. — It was formerly customary to grant bounties^ on the export¬ 
ation of various articles ; but the impolicy of such practice is now very generally admitted. 
It is univcrsall)i»allowcd that bounties, if they be given at all, should be given only to 
the exporters of such commodities as could not be exported without them. But it is 
plain that, by granting a bounty in such case.s we really tax the public, in order to supply 
the foreigner with commodities at less than they cost. A. has a parcel of goods which 
he cannot dispose of abroad for less than 110/. ; but they will fetch only 100/. in the 
foreign market; and he claims and gets a bounty of 10/. to enable him to export them. 
Such is the mode in which bounties on exportation uniformly operate; and to suppose 
that they can be a means of enriching the public, is equivalent to supposing that a shop¬ 
keeper may be enriched by selling his goods for less than they cost 1 

But however injurious to the state, it has been pretty generally supposed that l)ounties 
on exportation are advantageous to those who produce and export the articles on which 
they are paid. But the fact is not so. A trade that cannot be carried on without the 
aid of a bounty, must be a naturally disadvantageous one. Hence, by granting it, 
individuals are tempted to engage or continue in businesses which are necessarily very 
insecure, and are rarely capable of being rendered lucrative; at the same time that they 
are prevented, by trusting to the bounty, from making those exertions they naturally 
would have made, had they been obliged to depend entirely on superior skill and industry 
for the sale of their produce. The history of all businesses carried on in this country by 
the aid of bounties, proves that they are hardly less disadvantageous to those engaged in 
them than to the public. 
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linen and several other articles ceased in 1830. . * i . 

4. BountUft on Shipping have principally been paid to the own^ ^vessels engaged 
in the fishery, and their influence will be treated of under the articles Herhino tisHKar 
and Whalk Fishery. 

For an account of the bounties that still exist, see the article Tariff, 

BOX-WOOD (Ger. Buchsbaum; Du. Palmhout j Fr. Buis; It. BussOt Bosso, Bos^ 
solo), the wood of the box tree {Buxus sempervirens), growing wild in several places in 
Great Britain. This tree was greatly admired by the ancient Romans, an/l has been 
much cultivated in modern times, on account of the facility with which it is fashioned 
into different forms. Box is a very valuable wood. It is of a yellowish colour, close- 
grained, very hard, and heavy; it cuts better than any other wood, is susceptible of a 
very fine polish, and is very durable. In consequence, it is much used by turners, and 
mathematical and musical instrument makers. It is too heavy for furniture. It is the 
onlg wood used by the engravers of wood-cuts for books; and provided due care be ex¬ 
ercised, the number of impressions that may be taken from a box-wood cut is very great. 
In France, box-wood is extensively used for combs, knife-handles, and button moulds ; 
and sometimes, it has been said, as a substitute for hops in the manufacture of beer. 'Die 
value of the box-wood sent from Spain to Paris is reported to amount to about 10,000 fr. 
a year. In 181.5, the box trees cut down on Box-hill, near Dorking in Surrey, pro¬ 
duced upwards of 10,000/. Tliey are now, however, become very scarce in England, 
Previously to 18.97 the duty on box-wood was quite oppressive, being 51. a ton if brought 
from a foreign country, and 1/. a ton if from a British possession ; but it was tlien 
reduced to 10«. a ton without reference to origin. In 1841 this duty produced 554/., 
showing that 1108 tons had been entered for consumption. In 1842 the duty on box¬ 
wood from a British poss. was reduced to 2s, 6tL a ton, and in 1845 it was repealed. 
Turkey box-wood sells in the London market for from 4/. 10«. to 8/ 15s. a ton. 

BRAN, the thin skins or husks of corn, particularly wheat, ground, and separated 
from the corn by a sieve or boidtcr. 

BRANDY (Ger. Brantewein ; Du. Brandewgn { Fr. Eau de vie, Brandevin ; It. 
j4(/uarzente ; Sp. Aguardiente ; Port. Aguardente ; Hus. iVinn ; Lat. Vinum qdustum), a 
spirituous and inflammable liquor, obtained by distillation from wine and the husks of 
grapes. It is prepared in most of the wine countries of Europe ; but the superiority of 
French Brandy is universally admitted. Tlie latter is principally distilled at Bordeaux, 
Rochelle, Cognac, the Isle de Rhe, Orleans, Nantes, and in Poitou, Tourainc, and 
Anjou. Tliat of Cognac is in the highest estimation. 

Wines of all descriptions, but chiefly those that are strong and harsh {pmtsses). are 
used in the manufacture of brandy. Tlie superior vintages, and those that liavc most 
flavour, are said to make the worst brandy. It is naturally clear and colourless. Tlie 
different shades of colour which it has in commerce, ari.se partly from the casks in which 
it is kept, but chiefly from the burnt sugar, saunders wood, and other colouring matter 
intentionally added to it by the dealers. It is said that the burnt sugar gives mellowness 
to the flavour of the liquor, and renders it more palatable. 

The art of distillation is believed to have been first discovered by the Arabians. From 
a passage in the Testamentum Novissirnum of the famous Raymond Lully, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century, it would appear that the production of brandy and alcohol from 
wine was familiar to his contemporaries,2. edit. Argent. 1571.) But the practice 
does not appear to have been introduced into France till 1313.— ( Le Grand d'Aussi Vie 
privS de Eravfoia, t. iii. p. 64.) When first introduced, brandy or burnt wine {yinum 
aduatum) appears to have been used principally as an antiseptic and restorative medi¬ 
cine ; and the most extravagant panegyrics were bestowed on its virtues. It was 
described as a sovereign remedy in almost all the disorders of the human frame; it was 
commended for its efficacy in comforting the memory, and strengthening the reasoning 
powers; it was extolled, in short, as the elixir of life, and an infallible preservative 
of youth and beauty 1— (Henderson’s Hist, of Wine, p. 24.) Dr. Henderson says that 
the experience of later times has shown how little this eulogy was merited ; but in this 
he is contradicted by Burke, who maintains, with equal eloquence and ingenuity, that 
^‘the alembic has been a vast benefit and blessing.”—(TAowy/i/s and Details on Scarcity, 
P- 

Brandy formed, for a lengthened period, a prominent article in the exports of France; 
few ships sailing fh>m Bordeaux, Rochelle, or Nantes, without taking a certain quantity 
of it on board; but of late years there has been an extraordinary falling oft' in the 
exports of brandy as well as of wine. We subjoin — 
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Account: of the Quantities and Values of the Brandy exported from Franco during each of the 10 Years 
ending with 1839, to Iho United Kingdom and to all Countries. 


Veoxs. 

To the United Kingdom. 

To ell Ceuntrios. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IN^O. 

.. 

18.-V2. 

IM33 . - - - . 

1831. 

IH.T'i. 

IS.lfi. 

JS37 

1838. 

Is39 • • • • • 

LitttM. 

9,n<s,M0 

13,vi9,41.5 
10,837.«7r, 
7,8a9,.306 
6,512,»..V) 
7,179 ..S4i 
6,1)03,'.'3C 
7,110.310 

1 

80,463,.375 

8,lfil,07l 
A,180,00f> 
l«,1M>8,y00 
9,V3n,760 
Gfi.'>4.9'>6 
5,y*6,120 
5,939,1 V.3 
4,783,VH 
6,OOU,C!.3 
4,187,431 

IMrft, 
17.91.3,330 
14,13*2,788 
5<.3,787,73‘2 
9‘2,08g,9V6 
iti,i ic,mt 

18,438,‘294 
19,991,396 
18,838,909 
*0,609,714 
15,418,655 

Franci. 

15,337,‘2S0 
11,960,000 
SO,73V,6«4 
18,70.3,180 
13,71*,7(H) 
14,937,883 
16,v;6‘2.194 
14,928,811 
16,6(.8,437 
12,3‘)3,.3U9 

Toult 

A veraffc of 10 ycari 

67.877,V15 

187,386,960 i 

^ 18173S.69G " 1 

155,036.618 

8,046,357^ 

6,787,721i 

15,563,661.|^jj 

A veTa,;€* of the 10 year* ln\ , 
imu. f.'allon* J 

1,771.155 


‘ 4,1*4,740 1 



Duties on Brandy — In a former edition of this work we remarked on this subject as 
follows, vix., In nothing, perliaps, has the injurious operation of oppressive duties been 
so strikingly exemplified as in the case of brandy. At the latter end of the 17th century, 
when the duty on brandy did not exceed 9/. a tnn, the imports into England amounted 
to about 6,000 tuns, or 1,512,000 gallons — {Hisioricai and Political Remarks on the 
Tariff of the late Treaty^ 1786, p. 113.); whereas at present, notwithstanding our vast 
inciease in wealth and population since the period referred to, we do not import so 
much brandy as we did then 1 Nor is this extraordinary circumstance to be ascribed to 
any preference on the part of the public to other beverages, but is wholly owing to the 
exorbitant duties with which brandy is loaded. The price of brandy in bond varies, at 
this moment, according to quality, from 3s. to 5s. a gallon (Imperial measure), while 
the duty Is no less than 22«. lOd. Had the imposition of such a duty taken away the 
taste for brandy, it would have been comparatively innocuous. But it has done no such 
thing. Its only efilect has been to convert a trade, that might otherwise have been pro¬ 
ductive of the most advantageous results, into a most prolific source of crime and 
demoralLsation. The temptation to smuggle, occasioned by the exorbitancy of tlie 
duty, is too overpowering to be counteracted by the utmost penalties of the law. All 
along the coasts of Kent and Sussex, and the districts most favourably situated for 
running spirits^ almost the whole of the labouring population arc every now and then 
withdrawn from their ordinary employments, to engage in smuggling adventures. The 
ciVorts of the revenue officers to seize foreign brandy and geneva have in innumerable 
instances been repelled by force. Bloody and desperate contests have in consequence 
taken place. JMany individuals who, but for this fiscal scourge, would have been in* 
dustrious and virtuous, have become idle, predatory, and ferocious ; they have learned 
to despise the law, to execute summary vengeance on its officers; and are influenced by 
a spirit that has been, and may be, turned to the most dangerous purposes. 

“ Neither can it be truly said that this miserable system is upheld for the sake of re¬ 
venue. On the contrary, it is easy to show that, besides the other mischievous effects it 
entails on the public, it occasions the loss of at least 1,CXX),000/. a year. In 1786, Mr. Pitt, 
by a wise and politic mea.sure, took 50 per cent, from tlie duty on brandy and geneva ; 
(the duty on the latter has been for a lengthened period the same as that on brandy ;) 
and instead of being diminished, the revenue was increased. In 1790, when the duty on 

ti 

9j 

at an average, to about 2,700,000 gallons; but during the .3 years ending with 1818, 
when the duty had been incrca.scd to 18x. lOcf. the wine gallon, the quantities retained 
chd not exceed 850,000 gallons, while the quantities actually entered for home con.sump* 
tion were considerably less 1 Tlie consumption increased considerably between 1818 
and 1822 ; but since the latter epoch it has remained nearly stationary ; and, notwith¬ 
standing the great increase iif wealth and population in the interval, is not nearly so 
great -now (1843) as it was half a century ago 1 Nothing, therefore, can be more palpably 
erroneous than to contend that the revenue is improved by the present .system. Have 
we not scon the revenue derived from coffee trebled, by reducing the duty from J«. Id. 
to 6d. ? Have we not seen the revenue derived from British spirits greatly increased, 
by reducing the duty from 5s. Sd. to 2s. the wine gallon ? And where is the ground 
for supposing that the result would be different, were the duties on brandy equally re¬ 
duced? But the experience afforded by Mr. Pitt’s measure, in 1786, is decisive as to 
this point. He quadrupled the consumption and increased the revenue, by taking a 
half from the duty when it was a good deal less oppressive than now ? Were a similar 
reduction made, at present, does any one doubt that a similar result would follow ? 
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of (reWmg the dutlea. The consumption dunng he 3 years ending i 
standing the population is more than doubled, only amounted, at an arera^, to Ii,J^ 
gaUoVprodSemg about 17,560/. a year revenue I Dr. Swift ha, shrewdly rcmar^kgd, 
fhat in the arithmetic of the customs two and two do not atoays make four, but some¬ 
times only one. But here we have threefold duties, with less than Jtli part ol the 
revenue, and less than -^^th part of the consumption I _ , - 

“ It is surely impossible that a system like this, evincing in every part ft degree o 
ignorant rapacity, to be paralleled only by that of the savages, who to get at tl»e iruit 
cut down the tree, should be permitted for a much longer period to disgrace our fiscal 
code. Those only who are anxious for the continuance of smuggling, with all its con¬ 
sequent crime and misery, can be'hostile to a reduction of the duty on brandy. By fixing 
it at IOj. a gallon, neither the consumption of British spirits nor that of rum would be 
sensibly affected. The middle classes would, however, be able to use brandy on 
occasions when, perhaps, at present, they u.se nothing ; it.s clandestine importation would 
be prevented ; tho.se engaged in smuggling would be obliged to have recourse to indus¬ 
trious pursuits: and the manufacture of the abominable compounds, that are now so 
frequently substituted in its stead, would he put an end to.” 

At length, in 1846, the duties on brandy were reduced by Sir Robert Peel from 
22.'f. lOd. to 1.5s. a gallon. But though considerable "this was not equal to some of the 
reductions effected by the same great minister in coses in which, perhaps, they were dess 
necessary. It was, nevertheless, of much importance ; and the subjoined account shows 
that the increased consumption which it occasioned has not only prevented any diminu¬ 
tion, hut has, in fact, been productive of a very considerable increase of revenue. No 
doubt, however, the beneficial influence of the measure would have been greater had the 
duty been reduced to 10s. or at most 125. a gallon. And it is to be hoped that it may 
at no distant period be fixed at that amount. 
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bunlcn or upwards, anti are not to l>e crportetl from a bonded 
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An Account of the Number of Gallon* (Imperial Measure) of Foreign Brandy retained for Home Con¬ 
sumption in Great Britain and Ireland, the Rates of Duty uHucting the same, and the entire licit 
Produce of tlie Duty, eacli Year since 1814 (obtained from the Custom-house). 


Vrs. 

Qu.mtltlM entered for Home 
(^uii'iuinptlon. 

Nett Produce of Duty. 

Rates of Duty per Imperial 
(jallnn. 

(it. Britain. 

trel.md. 

United 

Kliigdum. 

Ut. Britain. 

Ireland. 

V. Kingdom. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

IHlI 

1H15 

ISlf) 

IS17 

ISIS 

ISIO 

1520 

1521 

1H22 

1 S2.1 
IK21 
lS2.'j 
1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 
IS VI 
I8.T1 
1.S.12 
18.W 
18.->4 
185.1 

1856 

18.57 

18.58 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 
J84.5 
1844 
184.'> 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 
IS.V) 
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192 BRASS.—BRAZIL WOOD. 

BRASS (Ger. Messinffi Du. Messing, Mitstnff, Geel^oper; Fr. Cnivrejauna, Laiton t 
It. Ottone; Sp. Latotif Azofar i Kus. Seknoimjed; TloA. Orichalcum^ Aurichatcum) \fi a 
factitious metal, made of copper and zinc in certain proportions. It is of n beautiful 
yellow colour, more fusible than copper, and not so apt to tarnish. It is malleable, so 
ductile that it may be drawn out into wire, and is much tougher than copper. Its 
density is greater than the mean density of the two metals. By calculation it ought to 
be 7'63 nearly, whereas it is actually 8*39 ; so that its density is increased by about one 
tenth. The ancients do not seem to have known accurately the difference between cojj- 
per, brass, and bronze. They considered brass as only a more valuable kind of copper, 
and therefore used the word <Bi to denote either. They called copper ms cyprium, after¬ 
wards cyprium / and this in process of time was converted into cuprum. Dr. Watson has 
proved that it was to brass they gave the name of orichalcum. Brass is malleable when 
cold, unless the proportion of zinc be excessive ; but when heated it becomes brittle. It 
may be readily turned upon the lathe; and, indeed, works more kindly than any other 
metal. 

There is a vast variety in the proportions of the different species of brass used in com¬ 
merce ; nor is it easy to determine whether the perfection of this alloy depends on any 
certain proportions of the two metals. In general, the extremes of the highest and 
lowest proportions of zinc are from 12 to 25 parts in the 100. In some of tlm British 
manufiictorics, the brass made contains one third its weight of zinc. In Germany and 
Sweden the proportion of zinc varies from one fifth to one fourth of the copper. The 
ductility of brass is not injured when the proportion of zinc is highest. This metal is 
much used in the escapement wheels and other nicer parts of watch-making : and b.'us 
ofl>rass, very carefully made, fetch for this purjjose a high price. 

The use of brass is of very considerable antiquity. Most of the ancient genuine relics 
aro composed of various mixtures of brass with tin and other metals, and are rather to 
be denominated bronzes. The best proportion for brass guns is said to be 1,000 lbs. of 
copper, 990 lbs. of tin, and 600 lbs. of brass, in 11 or 12 cwt. of metal. 'Die best brass 
gup^ are made of malleable metal, not of pure copper and zinc alone; but worse met.'ils 
aro used to make it run closer and sounder, as lead and pot-metal. — (Tlioimous 
Chemistry^ Encyc. Britannica, |rc.) 

BRAZILETTO, an inferior species of Brazil wood brought from J.amaica. It is 
one of the cheapest and least esteemed of the red dyewoods. 

BRAZIL NUTi^, or Chesnuts of Brazil, the fruit of the Juvia (BerthoUttia excehu'), 
a majestic tree growing to the height of 100 or 120 feet, abounding on the banks of the 
Orinoco, and in the northern parts of Brazil. The nuts are triangular, having a cunei¬ 
form appearance, with sutures at each of the angles; the shell is rou^h and hard, and of 
a brownish ash colour, llie kernel resembles that of an almond, but is larger, and tastes 
more like a common hazel nut; it contains a great deal of oil, that may be obtained by 
expression or otherwise. These nuts do not grow separately, or in clusters, but are 
contained, to the number of from 15 to 50 or more*, in great ligneous pericarps or outer 
.shells, generally of the .size of a child’s head. This outer shell is very hard and strong, 
so that it Ls rather difficult to get at the nuts, which are closely packed in cells inside. 
'Die natives are particularly fond of this fruit, and celebrate the harvest of tlie juvia with 
rejoicings; it is also very much esteemed in Europe. 'Tlic nuts brought to this country 
and the Continent, are chiefly exported from Para, and form an article of considerable 
commercial importance. — ( Humboldt's Pers, Nar. vol. v. p. 538. Eng. trans.) 

BRAZIL WOOD (Fr. Bois de Bresil; Ger. Brasilienholz / Du. Brasilienhout; It. 
Leg7io del Braaile, Verzino ; Sp. Madera del Bresil; Port Pao Brasil). It has been 
commonly supposed that this wood derived its name from the country in which it Is 
principally produced. But Dr. Bancroft has conclusively shown that'woods yielding a 
red dye were called Brazil woods long previously to the discovery of America; and that 
the early voyagers gave the name of Brazil to that part of that continent to which it is 
still applied, from their having ascertained that it abounded in such woods. — (See the 
learned and excellent work. Philosophy of Colours, vol. ii. pp. 316—321.) 

It Is found In the greatest abundance, and is of the best quality, In the province of Pernambuco, where 
It is called Pao da rainha, or Queen's wood ; but it is also found in many other parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. The tree is large, crooked, and knotty; the leaves aro of a beautiful red, and exhale an 
agreeable odour. Its botanical name is Ctesalpinia BrattieUo, but it is called by the natives iMripitangar 
Notwithstanding its apparent bulk, the bark is so thick, that a tree as large as a man’s body with the bark 
will not be so thick as tlie leg when peeled. When cut into chips, It loses the pale colour it before had, 
and becomes red, and when chewed has a sweet taste. It is used for various purposes by cabinet-makers, 
and admits of a beautiful varnish, but its principal use Is in dyeing red; ana though the colour is liable 
to decay, yet, by mixing with It alum and tartar, It ia easily mMe permanent. There is also made of it, 
bymeani of acids, a sort of liquid lake or carmine for painting in miniature. 

Braxtl wood bas been for many years past a royal monopoly; Its exportation, except on account of 


• ll^umlmldt says be bad most frequently found from 15 to 22 nuts in each pericarp; but Be Laet, who 
ga^ the first and most accurate description of this frul^ says that the pericarp Is divided Into six com* 
partmenta, each of whicti incloses from 8 to 12 nuts* (See ilumboldt im toe. eft.y 
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f government, heing prolilbited under the severest penalties. Owing to the improvident manner in which 
t has been cut down by tlie government agents, it is now rarely found within several leagues of the 
coast. Indeed, we are assured that many of the planters have privately cut down the trees on their estates, 
and used the timber as fire-wood, that they might not expose themselve to annoyance from the arbitrary 
and vexatious f)rorcedings of tliese functionaries. The quantity of Brazil wood imported into this country 
is hut inconskierahUi. Us price in the London market, exclusive of the duty (2s. per ton), varies for the 
first quality from 60/. to 80/. per ton. — (Dr. Bancrqft in loc. cit. Encyc, Meirop. Modern Traveller^ 
vol. xxix. p.87.; Malic Jirun, vol. v. p. 52ft. Kng,fd./jpc.) 

BREAD, the principal article in the food of most civilised nations, consists of a paste 
or dough formed of the Hour or meal of dilferent .sorts of grain mixed with water, and 
baked. When stale dough or yeast is .added to the fresh dough, to make it swell, it is 
said to he leavened; when nothing of this sort is added, it is said to unleavened. 

1. Historical Sketch of Bread. — The President de Goguet has endeavoured, with his 
usual sagacity and learning, to trace the successive steps by which it is probable men 
were led to discover the art of making bread — ( Orujin of Laws, vol. i. pp. 05 —105. 
I'.ng. trails,); hut nothing jiositivc is known on the .subject. It is certain, however, 
from the statements in the sacred writings, that the use of unleavened bread was common 
ill the days of Abraham — ((Hen. xviii. H.) ; and that leavened bread was used in 
tlie time of Moses, for he prohibits eating the Paschal lamb with such bread. — (Exod. 
\ii. 1.5.) 'J'he Greeks allirmed that Pan had instructed them in the art of making 
bread ; hut they, no doubt, were indebted for this art, as well as for their knowledge of 
agriculture, to the ICgyptlans and Plucnieians, who had early .settled in their country, 
'i'lie method of grinding corn by hand mills was practi.sod in I'igypt and Greece from a 
very remote epoch ; hut for a lengthened period the Romans had no other method of 
making flour, than by heating roasted corn in mortars. The Macedonian war helped to 
make tlie Romans acquainted with the arts and relincments of Greece; and Pliny men¬ 
tions, that imhlic bakers were then, for the first time, established in Rome — (Hist. 
Nat. lib. xviii. c. 11.) The conquests of the Romans dillused, amongst many other 
useful discoveries, a knowledge of the art of preparing bread, as practised iu Rome, 
tlirough the whole south of Europe. 

The use of yeast in the raising of bread seems, however, from a passage of Pliny 
(lib. xviii. c. 7.), to have been practised by the Germans and Gauls before it was practised 
by the Romans ; the latter, like the Greeks, having leavened their bread by intermixing 
tlie fresh dough with that which had become stale. The Roman practice seems to have 
siqierseded that which was previously in use in Prance and Spain; for tlio art of raising 
bread by an admixture of yeast was not pnictised in France in modern times, till towards 
tlie end of the seventeenth century. It de.scrves to be mentioned, that though the bread 
made in this way was decidedly superior to that previously in use, it was declared, by the 
faculty of medicine in I’aris, to be prejudicial to health ; and the use of yeast was pro¬ 
hibited under the severest penalties ! laiekily, however, the taste of the public concur¬ 
ring with tlu' interest of the bakers, proved too powerful for these absurtl regulations, 
wliich fell gradually into disuse ; and yeast has long been, almost every where, used in 
])iefercnee to anything else in the manufacture of bread, to the wholesomcncss and ex¬ 
cellence of which it has not a little contrihiited. 

'I'he species of bread in common use in a country depends partly on the taste of the 
inhabitants, hut more on the sort of grain suitable for its soil. But the superiority of 
wlieat to all other farinaceous plants in the manufacture of bread is so very great, that 
•wherever it is easily and successfully cultivated, wheaten bread is used, to tlie nearly total 
exclusion of most others. Where, hoAvever, the soil or climate is less favourable to it.s 
growtli, rye, oats, &c. are used in its stead. A very great change for the better has, in 
this respect, taken place in Great Britain within the last century. It is mentioned by 
Harrison, in his desci ijition of England (p. 16*8.), that in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
gentry had wheat sullielent for their own tables, but that their Aokat/ioW and poor ncigh- 
Ixmrs were usually obliged to content thcm.selves with rye, barley, and oats. It ajipears 
irom the household book of Sir Edward (\)ke, that, in 1.51)0, rye bread and oatmeal formed 
a cfinsidcrable part of the diet of servants, even in great families, in the southern counties. 
Barley bread is stated in the grant of a monopoly by Charles I., in 1020, to bo the usual 
food of the ordinary .sort of people. — (Sir F. M. Eden on the Poor, vol. i. p. 561.) At 
the Revolution, the xvheat produced in England and Wales was estimated by Mr. King 
and Dr. Davenant to amount to 1,750,(X)0 quarters.— (Davenani's Works, vol. ii. 
p. #17.) Mr. Charles Smith, the very well informed author of the Tracts on the C’orn 
Trade, originally published in 1758, states, that in his time wheat had become much 
more generally the lliod of the common people than it had been in 1689; but he adds 
(2d ed. p. 182. Lond. 1766), that notwithstanding this increase, some very intelligent 
inquirers were of opinion that even then not more tliat half the people of England fed 
on wheat. Mr. Smith’s own estimate, which is very carefully drawn up, is a little 
higher; for, taking the population of England and Wales, in 1760, at 6,000,000, he 
supposed that 8,750,000 were consumers of wheat; 789,000, of barley ; 888,(XX), of 
rye ; and 628,000, of oats. Mr, Smith ftirther supposed that they individually con- 
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sumed, the first class, 1 quarter of wheat; the second, 1 quarter and 3 bushels of 
barley ; the third, 1 quarter and 1 bushel of rye; and tlie fourth, 2 quarters and 7 
bushels of oats. 

About the middle of last century, hardly any wheat was used in the northern counties 
of England. In Cumberland, the principal families used only a small quantity about 
Christmas. Tlie crust of the goose pic, with which almost every table in the county is 
then supplied, was, at the period referred to, almost uniformly made of barley meal. — 
(^Eden on the Poor, vol. i. p. 564.) 

Every one knows how inapplicable these statements are to the condition of the people 
of England at the present time. Wheaten bread is now universally made use of in towns 
and villages, and almost every where in the country. Barley is no longer used, except in 
the distilleries, and in brewing; oats are employed only in the feeding of horses ; :ind 
the consumption of rye bread is comp.aratively inconsiderable, d'he ])roduce of the 
wheat crops has been, at the very least, quadrupled since 1760. And if to this immense 
increase in the supply of wheat, wo add the still more extraordinary increase in the 
supply of butcher’s meat—(see art. (’attlk), the fact of a very signal improvement having 
taken ])lace in the condition of the population, in respect of food, will be obvious. 

But great as has been the improvement in the condition of the people of England 
since 176Q, it is but trifling compared to the improvement that has taken place, since the 
■same period, in the condition of the ]K‘opie of Scotl.and, At the middle of last century, 
Scotch agriculture was in the most depressed state ; the tenants were destitute alike of 
c apital and skill; green crops were almost wholly unknown ; and the quantity of wheat 
that was raised was quite inconsiderable. A Held of 8 acres sown with this grain, i)i 
the vicuiity of Edinburgh, in 1727, w.as reckoned so great a curiosity that it excited file 
attention of the whole neighbourhood! — (^Robertson's Rural Recollections, p. 267.) But 
even so late as the American war, the wheat raised in the Lothiansand Berwickshire did 
not exceed a third part of what is now grown in them; and taking the whole counlry 
at fin average, it will be a moderate estimate, to say that the cultivation «>f wheat has 
increased in a tenfold i)roportion since 1 780. At that period no wheaten bread was to 
be met with in the country ])laces and villages of Scotland ; oatcakes Jind harlti/ bannovlis 
being universally made use of. But at present the caso»is widely different. The ui)i)er 
and also the middle and lower classes in towns and villages use only wheaten bread, and 
even in farmhouses it is very extensively consumed. 'I’here is, at this moment, hardly :i 
tillage to be met with, however limited ifs extent, that has not a public b.aker. 

In many p.'irts of England it is the custom for private families to b.ike their (Jv n 
^.U'oad. This is p.'irticularly the casein Kent, and in some parts (jf Lancashire. In 180 1, 
llu-re was not a single public b.iker in JVIanche.ster ; and their number is still very limited. 

2. Requfaiions as to the Manufacture, of Rread. — Owing to the vast importance of 
bread, its manufacture has l)ccn subjected iu most countries to various regidations, some 
of which have had a bencHcial and others an injurious operation. 

a. Assize of Bread. —From the yoai 12W, in the roiRn of Hcniry III., down to our own days, it has 
been customary to rt pul.ife the price at whicli lircad should f)c s<jld according to tlu* piicc ol vviieat or 
flour at tlie time, Au interference of tiiis sort was sunposed to be nect*.ssary. to prevent that monopoly 
on the part ot the hakeis wlucli it w.is flsired iiuglit otherwise t.aku plaee. Hut it is needless, pei haps, to 
say til,at this apprehension was of tin* most tntile description. Tlic trade of .i b.ikcr is one that in.iy 
be easily learned and it requires no considerable capital to r.arry it on ; so tlmt weio those engaged in 
the business in any iiiirticular town to aiteinpi to force up prices to au uitilici.il elevation, the. c-omhi- 
natlon would oe niiniediately defeated In the competition ol others ; and evt'n tliongh tins wen* not the 
ease, the l.u ilily with which biead iiiav be baked at home would ot itself serve to nullify the efl'oits of 
•my combiinition, lUit tlie assize r<*gulations wi‘i <* not merely useless; thi-y wi're in many respects ex- 
cer*(liiigly injurious : they rendered the price of flour a matter of comiiarativc* Indiflireme to tlie linker ; 
and they obliged the b.ikiT who used the finest flour, ;iml made the host hre.ul, to sell at the s.ime r.ite as 
those who used inferior flour, and whose bre-ni was decidedly of a worse quality. Bitt tliese consider¬ 
ations, how obvious soever tliey may now appear, wore for a long time entirely overlooked. Aeeoid- 
ing, however, as the use of wlieaten bread was extended, it was found to be impracticable to set assizes 
in smidl towns and villages ; and, notwitbst.indlng the fewness ol tlie bakers in sneh places gave them 
greater lacihties for combining togetlier, the price ot bread was almost uniformly lower m Uiem than in 
jdaees wlierc assizes were set. In consequence, jiartly of this circumstance, but still more of tlie in- 
crease of intelligenee as to such matters, tlie practice of setting an assize was gradually relinquished in 
most places ; and in 1815 it was expressly abolished, by an .act of the legislature (55 Geo. 3. c. in 
London and its environs. In other phices, though the power to set an assize still subsists, it is Bcldom 
acted upon, and has fallen into cnmpaiative disuse. 

A. J{i f(ulations as to the Weight, and Ingredtents to he used in making Bread -According to the 

assize acts, a sack ol flour weighing 280 lbs. is supposed capable of being baked into 80 quartern loaves ; 
one liltli ot tlie loaf being supposed to consist of water and salt, and four tilths of flour. But the mi^lier 
of lo.avcs that may lie made from a sack of flour depends entirely on its goodness. Good flour rcquii es 
more wafer than bad flour, and old flour than new flour. .Someliincs 82, H.S, and even 86 loaves liave 
born made from a sack of flour, and sometimes lianily 80. 

tj'nitpr the assl7e acts, hakvrs wvrp restricted to bake milv pe.vs, beans, rice, or pot.itoes, ot any of ilieni, along with com- 
three kinds of bread, vi.!. wheaten, stand ird wheaten, and nion salt, puie water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, uoiato, or 
household, tlic first being made of the finest flour, the se other yeast, and m/ard in mich pruiKiitwns lU thrxi shad think 
ismd of th. whole flour niixisl, and the third ol the co.iisor iU. —(3 Oeo. 4. c. lUh. 5 'Z., and 1 St Z Ocn 1. c.'^O. § Z.) 
Hour. 'J'liL- loives w'Ore divided into peik, li.tlf-|ieck, and It U also enacted hy the s.lnie st.iliites, that oakers m Lon- 
Miuirteni lo.ivis : the leg.il weight of e.u h, when linked, l»i mg, don, and in the country, that Jh, in all places 10 miles from 
tlie pi ik lo.if 17 111, (,o/ , til.- h.tll peck, 8 Ihs. Ho/ , .oui the Hov.il Kxchange where an assl/e is not set, nun/naiAc m../ 

the ipoirltm I Ills '.>o/ asotrdupois. Jtrll Intwl iif such rvcighl and site ai Vny llUiik Jit, iiiiy law or 

>ow, luiwevi-r, it M eii.K'te.l, th.tt uithm the city of Lon- as.ize to the contrary notwithst.ouling. Hut it is at the n.am.- 
dun, anil 111 tlit^e Jil.ii es ill Ihecountr) where ,in assi/e is not i line en.ieteil, th it such bread sliall always lie sold by avoir- 
stl. It sii.ill he 1 iwtiil for tlie bakers to make and k. II bre.id ilupuis wi ight ot lli ounces to the puimd, and in no other 
made til uheat, bailey, rye, oats, buckwiieat, Indian corn, inanntr, under a penalty for every olleiice ol not mote than 
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H)s., except, however, French or fancjr Iwcml, or rollb, which 
inuv Ilf Rdfcl without previuiibly weighinc tlie bainc. 

jhiIcL-r8 or sellers of bread aro bound to liave fixed, in Rome 
ronspicPous p.irtof their shop, a beam and scdlos, with projicr 
weifthtR for weigliinK lire.id ; and a person purchaitlnR bread 
may require it to be weighed in liii* presence. nAkera, and 
others sending out bread In caits, are to supply them wiili 
beams, scales, ftc , and to weigh Hie bread if rripiired, under 
a penally of not more tlian .0/ ~ (."5 Geo. 1. c. 10(>. § 8.) 

H ikers, .cilher journeymen or masters, using alum or any 
ctlier unwholesome Ingredient, and convicted on their own 
fonfession, or on the oiitli of one or more witnesses, to forfeit 
not cxceetling Wl. and not less than N. if beyond the environs 
(it r.onitoii, and not etceoding 10/. nor less than A/, if within 
l.oiidon or it» environs. .Tustices are allowed to piihlUli 
the names of ottendITS. The adulteration of meal or tlniir is 
piinislialilc by a like pen.ilty. I.o.ives made of any other 
grain th.an nlieat wlihout tne city and its Ilbeities, or be- 
siiiid 111 miles of the Roial Kxtli.inge. to be ni.irked with .a 
i irge Roman M.; and every person exposing such loaves 
Mitheiit suchmaik shall forfeit not more than •IDi*. nor less 
111.Ill lOa. for every loal so expoRed.— (I & 2 Grn. -1. e. .'it). § (i.) 

\ny ingredient oi iiiixline found within the house, null, 
st.ill, shop. See. of any miller, moaloi.aii, or baker, whiih, 
aftci due I'Xtuniiiatuiii, shall be adpidgisl to have been plaied 
tlieie fill the luirjiose of adulteration, shall be forfeit! <1, and the 
jifrvm wilbm whose pieiiiises it is found punished, if wiihin 
Ihf eily of l.onduii and its environs, by a penalty not e.xeeeding 
KV. nor less than 'Ru. for the first olfence, V. for the seiond 
iillerue, and Id/ for every suhsemient otfeiiee. — ( Mini. I. 

I loti. § I't.) And if wlihout laimion tiiul Us environs, the 
)iaiiv in \> hose house or premises ingredioiUs tor adidteration 
slialf bp (oiiiul sliall forfeit for every such ollence not less than 
.V. (1.1.1 not more ih.m 20/. - (1 vV ‘i I. c. .i. § S ) 


Dakers in Loudon nnd its environs are not to sell, or expose 
to sale, any bread, rolls, or cake*, nor bake or deliver any 
meat, pudding, pie, tart, or victuals of any sort, on .SltndaVK, 
except between the hours of nine In the morning and one In 
tlie afternoon, under penalty of lOa. for the first offence, 'Ms. 
for the second oflence, and 40s. for every subsequent offence. 
_ n Geo. 4. c. 106. § 16.) 

Bakers ill the country are prohibited flrom selling, &c., any 
liread, &c., or baking or delivering ,iny meat, &c. on Sundays 
any time after half past 1 o'clock of the afternoon of that day, 
or during the time of divine service, under penalty of 6s. tot 
the 6rst oflence, lOs. for the second, and 20#. for the third and 
every hubsequent ofTence. — IVJ Geo. 6. c. .16. § 12.) 

'There .are several regulations in tlie acts now in force with 
respect to the sale, &c. of bread where an .asfclre is set; but as 
the piactice of setting an assize is nearly relinquished, it seems 
uiintsessary to le, npitulntc them. 'The weiglit of the nssi/o 
bread has alre.ady been mentioned, and the principle on wIik li 
its price is fixed 

No|wlihst.indiiig the prohibition against the use of alum, it 
is lielieved to be vny geneinlly crniiloyed, pariuulirlv bv the 
liakelsof r.ondon. ‘‘In llio me[r()|i.ills,” s.iys Dr. Thomson 
(Siippt to Jiiiei/r, Hrit., art. llukttif'), “ wliere the giKidiiess of 
brearl is estimated entirely by its wiiiteness, it is usual with 
those-Kakers who employ Hour of an inferior quality to .idd a* 
much .ihiiii astominon salt to the dough , or, in other words, 
the quantity of salt added is diminished a lialt, nnd the de- 
fUiency siiiiplied hy .an equal weight of alum. This improves 
the look of the bre.id, rendering it much whiter and (inner.” 

'J’hcre are belicvtxl to be about 2,000 master bakers in 
I.ondon, Westminster, &c. 'The ti.ade which flicy cany on is 
in genoial but limited, and it ia not reckoned a very advaii- 
t.igeotis line of business. 


15U J0MKN, f>nc of the free llaii.sc.atic cities, on the Weser, about 50 rnile.s from its 
mouth, lat 5;l^ N., 8'^ '18' E. Population in 1819, 53,478. Its situation 

lenders lireinen the princip;il emporium of Hanover, Brunswick, Hesse, and other 
eountrie.s traversed by the Weser. Tlie charges on the buying, selling, and shipping of 
goods, are very moderate. Tiie principal German exports are woollen goods, linens, 
gi.ain, oak hark, glass, smalts, hams, hides, rape.seed, beef and pork, rags, wool, wine. 
I've. 'I’he wheat and barley shipped here are mostly inferior; but the oats are useful 
t'ominon feet!; beans are good. The linens are mostly the same as those from Ilam- 
hiirg. The im})orts consist of tobacco (of which large quantities are re-exported), 
eollee, sugar, and other colonial products ; wh.alc oil, iron, rice, hides, wines, raw cot¬ 
ton, cotton stuffs and yarn, earthenw.are, brandy, tar, tea, dyewoods, timber, hemp, ,.Sie. 


rireinen Ii.as long beni, and continues to be, the most imjiottant cntrep6( oaVnp Continent for the sale 
()l tob.aeeo. In IH.M aliout f),000 bands were rngagt'd in the tn.iuufiicture of cigais, ol winch the export 
u.As estimated at 23.'>,000 boxes of 1,000 cacli. But an increase of tlie duty on cigars imported into tlie 
(iermmi t'ustom.s Union subsequently gave tbt* trade a clieck. 


hntiiiiiie to th-emen. — The entrant e to the Wc'Cl Ilox 
Iwi'cn till Milium aui! ntber s.anils on the xoiilli-western, anil 
till'Ti'g'ers I’liiit, (Vc on itie nortli-e.isleiii siilc. Itsronrsi? 
(mm l{i mi’ll, lip to Its moulh Is ni.irlvS JJ atid N.W. It is 
luioveil llirough.iul 'I’he buoys oil tin- light or st uboaril siilo 
y.Ill'll tillering boiiig fihii k .ml in irki il vvilli letliis, yyfiile 
llioic oil till' left ot larbo.iril are wliile .tnil iiiiinlieieil 'I'lii 
(list or inner hl.n k liuoy Imi .1 gilt key upon it, ami is, tluie- 
full-, ( allnl the s(hlin\tl or liiy buoy , it lichin tO.'i f.itboms, 
hearing N. K. .'i mill's li.im Wraogeioog light This K .m iii- 
tirmilliiig light, h.iving lepl.uei), m IS.'nl, the olil i o.'il file 
III .11 on on the ishinil of U'r.iiigcfoog, oppo ite to t(ii norttuin 
I vtri’iiiity ot Fast l''i u si.mil. It is, .1. coiiiing to the most aii- 
tl'iii'ii s(,itcint>n(s. Ill 111. i'yN.. long. 7 ' 61'.'jV' 1‘ , 

Is i II lateil iiT, It ft .ilioye high water mark, btini; alieinately 

ylsililc lUiil III y isihlf l.ii the si>.u o ot .1 iiiiiuite. A liglit ve-. 


is mooroil in tiio fair-way of the U'pser, between the black 
buoys 1^ ,mtl F, ami the wintc buoys 2 uiiil .1. she has tyvo 
lu.ists; (luring day, a red (lag. ivith a white cross upon if, is 
kepi lijing .it the mam in ist ; and ,it night she i vliibits 7 hm- 
tein lights, 2S feit abo\o de. k I'his vessel is on no .arimmt 
to h.ive her station, unless (oiii)>el!ed by Iho 11 e. I.aige ves„.I, 
do not iioyy geiur.illv a tend filltber than Hrerncilehe, on tliu 
e ist side of the livir, .'ibout ">.S milts heloyy Itremen, yyhere a 
neyv .anil ‘p.anous h.nhonr, i ailed “ liieiiu i Han n,” has been 
coiistriii ted Rut vessels lu.i drayviiu! nior* than 7 feit \y itir 
come up to toyi n : and tho-e ilr.iu mg (rom 11 to II lei t ni.iy 
tome u|> to V'cgi's.itk, ahouf 1" iiiilcs fiom Itri im n. 'I'lii* 
l.rlter h.vl in ls»i» .1 pop of i.'i’iS, .and HreiiK r Jfaven of 
.">,(,18. (See tlie Soilinf' /l/rntii'iit Jin Hit: Nuil/tSui, pnb- 
hshtil by jMr. Nome.) 


Acconiit ol till’ (Jiiantilics of Ute jirinciptil ArticlcH im)iotted into liicmcn in 1851 and 18 j 2, most ))art of 
wbicli w.is rc-(sx])ortcd. 


imporlb. 


1S61 

1.86? 

; liiqiurts. 

J.S6I. 

1852. 

sh.-is, put .mil piarl 

- casts 

.s..A>t, 

2,')‘)? 

'llice 

- lb’. 

1.8,1197,')')') 

22,6,86. 'Ill 


- boxes 

i.r.11 



* Cxisks 

11,97') 

1 6,0(,l 


- h.igs 

2,7.61) 

2,125 

Rum 


i,9ir. 

1,822 

1.087 

Collcc 



12,300,') 12 

Saltlietre - 

- l>ags 

6,9 1,'-, 


- l.r-sts 

1,26t, 


Scull, Unset d 

barrels 

10,0,SI 

]0„8,8,S 



2,14 6 

2,tm7 

1 rape - 

- t.-l^ks 

6 IS 

310 



111,‘IIMI 

R),ti 81 


- lbs. 

18..897,S0.8 

10,587,068 




•l,f. 10 


-- 

611.249 

340,‘)ni 



!).8ll,lt.2 

8,.661.72') 


barrels 

5,8 13 

4,298 

11\ e yvoods, fustic - 


2,2.12 .non 

1,767,000 


(i.vi k. 

4.,815 

•I.I42 

lo^'WOful 

f)iK’rcitrori 


8,()()1),0(M» 

6,111,000 


■ c.isks 

l8,!)')2 

40,876 

f casks 

21.S 


bales 

02.6,8) 


) bags 

29..177 

10,l')2 

.T(,b.xcco - 

liuxeii 

.8,78,6 

4,078 

.61,114 

redwood 

- Ills 

a06,0(H) 

1,6.62,()()() 



•82,247 

I’l lilt, rurr.ants 

- f.isks 

26t. 

‘2,4.86 


cannist. 

12,020 

14,.6.84 

rnisiiui 


.■6,6 f'l 

.8,064 

'The statistical Bureau states 

Herrings 

baircl!) 

6,16\ 

4,2') 1 

the impoit of tob.icco to 



i I ides 

— 

\ SMIl 

110,‘2.8I 

rave buen — 




Indigo - - • 

f bo.xe.s 
t serooiis 

44,8 

2(1 

09') 

22 

1 West Indian andl lu. 
South Amenrau i 

15,101.4‘/S 

17,866,232 

t)il, coco,a luit 

- lbs 

1.60,01111 

‘200 .OIX) 

1 North Amevicnii 

‘ - 

10,760,4.86 

40,1'i7,9‘27 



7.61.1)00 

* 840,000 

iTobacco, stemii 

. cn.ks 

7,681 

7..601 

ollye - 


217,000 

.'V),0OO 


numb. 

6,625,000 

10,.669,000 

pahn - 


1.14,0(M1 

DsO.OOt) 

■Whalebone, Ureeiilund - lbs. 

1,700 

1 5.600 

r.ipe - 

- —. 

1,116,0<»0 

1,03.6,000 

1 South Sea and') 

226,900 

ft7,.6Q() 

Nc\y f'oimillanil 

h.ii rels 

4,10(1 

4.(h)0 

1 North Western - 

f 

(ireoiiliiml - 

. _ 

2,800 

3,700 

iWood, cedar 


8.204 

10,284 

Souih Sea 


I'JjSOO 

1 6..800 

lignum vitiu 

- lbs. 

160,000 

100,000 

I’epiiei 

- bags 

1,767 

H,.874 

innliogany 

- logs 

3,1,61 

6,49.8 

I’inKiilo 

- — 

1 1,181 

1 6,311 




1 Told! value of Imports. 

- 

.87.616,116 r doll. — 

6.096,1 19. 
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BREMEN. 

Account of the principal Exports from Bremen in 1851 


By Latid or In¬ 
land Narigatton. 


pearl and pot 
llooku - 
Jliiiifr 
('odi-e - 
Corn, barley • 
beans 
oats 
rye 

■wheat - 
Cotton 

Flour, wheat - 


Hams > . . 

Hides, dried . 
salted . 

Imligo - . • 

Iron bars 

Manufactures, rotton 
lace . 
linen - 
sailcloth 
silk < 

Woollen 
general 

Rice ... 

Tobacco leaf - 

innnuf.tcturc(l 
sienisj • 

cigars 


Wine . 

Other articles . 


- lbs. 

packs. 
. lbs. 


boxes 

lbs. 


- patks. 

{ pieces 
(]>acks. 
\ piei es 

- p.n’ka. 


fbbds. 

< bottle* 

(iUo. 


665,HI 

41B,7.M 
3,076,966 
17.5 


66t 

7o4 


1..577 

478.. 122 
1,241,4 90 

31.1,266 

4,037 

768,l-n 
r,t,2i2 
50.'..19 
.'1.608 
3,1'25,6.S1 
14,260 
72 
2.930 
22,087 
.310 
6,1.35 
1.09(1 
4.211 
4,07.5 
2,884.790 
14,720,746 
149,001 
4,406,006 
76,455,188) 
.3,911 
.172,7 10 

12.. 081 


8,156,206 

1,122.7.0.0 

552,10.3 

874 

” 79,191 
1,41.>,9 5.1 
61.5,006 
17.3,781 
2,991..364 
2,271 
1 

7.08 
1,902 
48.0 
2,315 
.31 
1,711 
3,1.86 
6,0 77,.300 
20,577,198 
1.35,073 
4,825,222 
251,169,000 
10,176 
4.0,71.3 
5,191 


_l'Vmj\' at t he a' erag e rate af exchange of 616 rix dollars per lO f) /. to 


1,624,266 
1,315 
897,4.32 
13,700,516 
4181 
159| 
92(1} 
7,714} 
1,8.311 
8,6.31,528 
2,.361,245 
665,.369 
4,911 


17 9,.3.89 
0,120,04.5 
16,531 
73 
3,6971 
23,989/ 
795-'» 
8,450 f 
1,121 
5,955 
7,.561 
9,862,090 
.35,297,914 
282,076 
9,231,226 
327,621,000 
14,3871 
418,183> 

_ 17,77.0j 

Rlx dollars . 


128,.322 
184,368 
141,125 
1,812,832 
28,91.3 
12,548 
42,068 
6-02,284 
204,261 
1,370,283 
85,267 
20,615 
419,371 
112,586 
9 7,377 
261,571 
6(),2.*>2 
266,785 


;.978 


C61.606 
236,597 
688,200 
2,322,01.3 
1,271,491 
461,143 
5,317,3.37 
.3.3,312 
.372,.09.3 
2,376,742 

571,996 

9,816,375 


_ 32 , 808 , 947 ^_ 

i:.5..~;.35,8( .,S~Or 1,1. j 


Account of the Arrivals of Sliips at Bremen in Ifi.'lO and 18.31, specifying the Countries from whence 
they catno, and the Numbers and Tonnage of those from each. 


Countries. 

1850. 

1851. 

Countries.) 

18.50, 


Vessels. 

'Ions. 

Vessel*. 

Ton*. 

Vessel*. 

'rolls. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great nriiain 

381 

49,‘f37 

402 

52,481 

Cuba 

61 

1.3,146 

57 

12.215 

Ijenmark 

81 

2,531 

107 

3,270 

Havtl 

18 

4,310 

17 

3,.398 


41 

5,619 

51 

6,068 

I'orto Rico - 

19 

.3,515 

21 

3,86,3 

HoH.ind 

151 

8,.31,3 

217 

14,361 

Mexico - - 


1,301 

6 

912 

I’rusSia 

13.1 

12,160 

136 

10,452 

Venezuela • 

13 

2,485 

11 

1,S59 

ilusxia 

66 

7.173 

125 

15,561 

nraril* 

14 

2,87.3 

.50 

9,0(i6 

‘Sweden .V Norway 

1.51 

9,958 

172 

10,600 

Other place* - 

20 

.5, lOO 

.31 

7,578 

U. ‘s. of ,\,n.ri,'.r . 

12S 1 

(,'{,{) VI 

131 

6l.7lt 1 







Tiutn'i. - An export duty of-4 percent., nil valorem, Iseharged 
on all inert hamlise shipped from llreinen j ami .an import 
duty of 3 per cent., ad I'li/orcw, on all foreign articles entered 

Hoods passing tlirottgh llrempn in Iraniilu are divided into 
four classes; those subj-<ttd to the hiuhest duty p.,ying 
about IjJ. \)cr cwt. ;;ross, while those subjected to the lowest 
duty pay only about per ditto. Nothing can l)e obiei ted 

to tills (hiiy Mve It* existence; but, Ms it c’.iii yield only a 
mere trifle, surely it had better be repealed. 

The value of the iinpi rit js c.iU'ul ited according to the In¬ 
voice price, aiUliiig Ibeieto the fieight and the rate of In- 
aurunct- current in Urciueii; the \ >luc of the evports Is 
eKlliriaioil ft-mn the invoice price only. Should there he no 
Invoice of imports, It Is the duty of the'import, r to makea cor- 
estimate ot flu- value Ui.on his oath as a citi/en. 
r,mtfi;r(Uion. — ilrenioii li.as hecome the most considerable 
"" fbe t^oniineni for the shipinenl of emigrants to the 
IJnIferl States, ami oiher parts in America. In proof of thin 
■we subjoin ' 


Account of tlip Numbers nnd Destination of the 
Kinigrants sailed from Hreinen in 1 H51 find 18,32. 


Destin.ation. 

1851. 

1 1852. 1 

Ships, 

Persons. 

Ships. 

Persons. 


New Vork 

ihito 

H.altlmore 

New Oi leans 

I’hil.adelphia 

G.alvcvtoii 

I'all.io 

Oiu-hcc 

RKl where 

10 steamer*. 
125 sail. veKs. 
29 _ 

.32 — 

10 — 

12 — 

5 — 

13 1 

737 

19,00.5 

5,491 

8,360 

716 

1,511 

1,161 

509 

11 sti-amer*. 
178 sad. vess. 

.52 — 

19 — 

11 — 

16 — 

12 — 

9 - 

781 

28,8.5.5 

10,077 

13,116 

1,028 

2,271 

1,410 

98.3 

Total! 

236 1 

.37,493 

33.8 ""i 

58,5.51 


Ship-hrokfTt are licensed olRcers, nnd give security to the 
amount ot 2,000 rix dollais, lor the f.dthful di-'t h.irge of iheir 
duties. 3'htseare. to eng .gc freigh.s, to s.-ll vessels by auction, 
to enter vessels, and collet t freights. They are not j.ei nnttwl 
to have partners, to traiixael any « oiuinereial business on tin ir 
own account, to accept euinmissuins or lousignmeiiis, to -ell or 
puichuse hilln of excliange, or to engage in any merc.iniile 
concern*. 

None hut appointed hiokers of this t In-s ran undertake any 
of the duties .assigned to them. Any jierson emplovlng a non- 
np|K>lnted broker, i* deprived of legal ledress .igaiost theun- 
authuiised agent by whose < onduet lie may sustain inpiTy. 

fship-brokers are obliged to keep a register of all vessel* 
roniing in or going out, ot the names of the cajitnins who mi- 
ployed them, to procure manilests of cargoes, .and to ail. nd to 
the p.iymvilt of dulie* and other dues ebargcahle on vcssd^r 
cargo. ^ 

'1 he fies allowed to them .arc, for ihartnring a vcsst-l in hulk, 
18 grotes per gram last; of this the owner pays 12 grotes, and 
the freighter t, grotes. 

For out ward-iMiiind vessels, taking merchandise as It may he 
oUered, 2 per cent, on the freight. 

Far entering a vessel from se.a nicastirhig 50 la.sts, 5rix- 
dollm-s ; measuring 100 ditto, 74 rix-dollars; and if she ine.a- 
siire above 100 last*, 10 ri.\.doll.irs. 

Entry dues arc to he paid by the consignees of foieign veaseU 
out of the commission iney may chaige 

For the collection of freight money, the broker is eniithHl to 
receive I per cent., but the consignee of a foreign vessel is to 
pay this sum. 

Reguliitione gf the Harbour gf llremer Haven. — All vessels 
oiitemig the harliour aresubicet to the bupermti-ndence of the 
harhour-maater*, whose dtrection* are to be obeyed by the 
captains and crews. 

Noholl.ast or nibbisb is to be thrown overboard, under a 
penalty 10 nx-dolhirs for the llrst otf ente, which is Increased 
In case of repel! lion ; the oflemler, too, is ohiigeil to remove 
the articles he may h.ave so cast into the harbour. 

It U not permitted to keqi gunpowder on hoard, and any 
which inav lie m the vessel must bedeliveretl up wuhin 2hours 
after she has rc.nhed her beith- non-conipllanrc with this 
subjects the party to a line of from it) to 5l) rix-doltan; nor is 
it permitted to discbargo any hie -arms in port. 






BROKERS. 


lor 


The use of all (Ire on boaril, from sunset to sunrise, w pro¬ 
hibited ; the caiiiain, however, iua> have alight, in a closed 
laitterii, in his cabin. 

The crews are not allowed to carry on shore any fire-arms, 
dirks, or other weapons. 

'I'hc total value of the imports into Bremen in 18.51, by sea 
and land, amounted to .57,510,1 lb rlx doll., equal at the 
average rale of exchange (016 rix-doll. per 100/.) to 6,09.5,118/. 

The Harbour Dues for the Port of Br 


14s. The value of the exports bv' sea and land during tbo 
aame year, was eaii/nated at 32,8(>><|^47 rix-d. or .5,335,808/. 
In ISol there belonged to Hremen 5/31 sea-going ships, some of 
tliein of large sire, of tlie aggregate burden of .50,‘t00 l.ists »■ 
75,.30O tons; and in addition to these a ronslderahlc number 
of Hanoverian and Oldenburg siiips are employed in the trade 
of the port. Tiio Bremen merchants carry on an extensive 
direct trade with tlie U. btates, Cuba, Urazil, Stc. 

men (Bremer Haven) are as follow : — 




In Jan. 

Feb. 

iVcsspls. 

Burden. 

M arch, 
Si-pt. 

April, 

Oct. 



1 Nov. 

Dec. 


Square rigged 
(ialliots 
Squat c rigged 
(iailiots - 
Hquaru rigged 

Galliots 


l.imtt. J'lmt. Torn. 

f .301) 451) and upwards 

I ‘i'.O .375 to .300 4.50 

3(10 _ 550 .375 

X'/5 — 2ii0 .300 

180 — 150 ‘r^5 

150 — 120 180 


1-50 


100 

"so 


120 - 100 
9() — 80 


150 


\Rir.,li<l. £ t. d. 

48 = 8 0 0 

4i - 7 10 n 

.36 = 6 I) 0 

30 = 5 0 0 

24 = 4 0 0 

21 = 3 10 0 

18 = 3 0 0 

18 = 3 0 0 

15 = 2 10 0 


16 


2 1( 


12 = 2 0 0 

9 = 1 10 0 

6 = 1 0 0 


liix-dol. £ I. d 
40 = 6 1.3 4 

.35 = r, 16 8 

.30 = .5 0 0 

25 = 4 3 4 

20 = .3 6 8 

17i = 2 IS 4 

15 = 2 10 0 

15 = 2 10 0 

I2J =218 
12 | =218 
10 = 1 13 4 

74 = 1 .5 0 

5 = 0 16 8 


I’ho nl)ove rate!, are tor 2 months ; should the vessel remain 
longer in harbour, then there Is an increased «harge of I to 6 
I (x-dolbtrs. Value .3«. 4r/. to 1/., tor each .'idditional month, 
in iiroportlon to the season and to the abovo measurement. 

.3 llriiisli or American inns is taken as equal to 2 lasts 

In addition to the aliove, the vessels are subject to another 
due of 5 groschen, or about ‘^id, per ton of the goods on board; 

tl"'' *». , .... 

Vessels arriving with goods on board, pay,it this rate for 
the quantity of goods on lioard, but notliiiiginore on dejiarlurc 
wliether laden or iii ballast. 

Vessels lU riving in ballast pay this rale on tlie quantity of 
goods ladc-ti for tlie outward voyage ; tins rate is tlicrcforc only 

**/^(/i)/«ge and Tdf'ht hoiut Duf», on Bremen ships and those 
having rwlprocily treaties with Bremen, J groschen per .301) 
Jbs. cargo per vojage. Miips In ballast .ire exempted from this 

Ahincy. — Accounts are kept In thalers, or rix dollars, of 72 
grooips or groies , the grote lieli'g dividcsl into 5 swarcs. Tlie 
Bieinen rix-dollar current is wor b 3.». 2</. sterling; and the 
pur (ifexcliange is 11. sierling=() iix dollars22 grotcs4 snares. 

n’eiL'/ilt and Meutnrea. - 'I'lie commerci.il pound ^2 marks 
= l(i ounces =,32 loths=7,ti9() English giains Hence, llHIlhs. 
of Bremen = 1(I9'8 avoirdupois, or I'l 825 kitog. A load of 
iiiuiulst liwer = .300 lbs., but carnets reckon it at .308 Ills. A 
centner = 116 llis, j a shippouiid ~ 24 centners, or 209 lbs.; a 


w.a,igc of iron = 120 lbs. ; a stone of fl.ax = 20 lbs.; a slone of 
wool = 10 lbs. A ton of butter great measure = 300 lbs.; and 
a ton of do. siiiall measure = 22<) llis. 

The dry ine.tsuns arc, 4 spints = I vicitel: 4 viertclR = I 
schetlcl; 10 scbcHt-ls = 1 quart; 4 quarts = 1 last : ttic last = 
80'70 bushels VVmthcsfet measure, ot 1()-0H7 quarters , iliat 
is, 10 quarters awl 0’7 Inisbcl. A barrel of salt -s 3J scbeflcU. 
A btst of coals = 2 chaUln ns Ncwuistle measure. 

The liquid measures arc, S’S quaris=l viertel; .5 vieriels 
= I anker ; 4 ankers = I lieri e , I ) ticrcc = oxhoft; On- oxlioft 

58 English wine gallons. Wino is sumeiiines sold bx the 
ahm of 4 ankers=.37i Eng. wme gallons. A b.arrcl of whale 
oil = 6 steck.in, or 2l(i lbs. nett = .314 Eng. wine gallons. A 
ship list of herrings, salt, and coals = 12 h.irrels. 

'J’he Bremen fo<>t = ll'.38 Kng. inches ; hence, 100 Bremen 
fect = 9 >*8 Eng. ditto, '/’he Bremen dl is 2 feet ; and 100 ella 
of Bremen = (i,3-2 Eng. yards. 

Tiirci. — The usual tarc,s arc, on Rugar in casks and Brazil 
chests, 17 per edit.. on Ilnvaim.ih Ixixes, 70 lbs. ; Maryland 
tobacco, 90 Ilw. per hogshead, ditto Virginia and Keiitiirkj, 
110 lbs. per bogshoi-ul; cotton, round bales, 1 per < ent.; square 
(Itilo, 6 |>er cent.: lea (green), 20 lbs. per Quarter chest, ditto 
(black). 22 lbs. per quarter chest, AJosi other ariities, such as 
East India mdigo, nee, colUe, spices, &c., real tare.— Drawn 
up principally from the cominunlcatlon* of Bremen inerchanta 
and Consular Rei»orts.) 


lilllBE. Any person giving or oflering a bribe, recoinpence, or reward, to any 
officer of the customs, to induce liiin ta neglect his duty, to forfeit 2001. — (s3 & 4 
4. c. 53. § 38.) 

IJIUCKS AND TILES well known articles used in the building and covering of 
bouses. They arc made of baked clay and sand. 


Until 1833, an excise duty was cliarged both on bricks and tiles (the latter being then exempted from 
the duty), so tliat their manufacture was placed under surveillance. It was ordered by 17 Geo, .H. c. 42. 
tiiat bricks made for sale should be KJ inches long, 2k inches thick, and4 wide ; on pain of lorfeiting, for 
1)1 icks of less dimensions when burnt, 20j. frr every I,(iU0, and propurtiniuilly for a greater or le.ss num- 
b'T. It was also provided, that tlie size of the sieves or screens for sifting or screening sea-coal aslics 
to bo mixed with brick eartii In making bricks, should not exceed J ol an imli between the meshes. 


Bricks being the principal material us«l in London and in 
nioj.1 iiaits of England In the ludlding of houses, immense 
quantiiifs are annually pioduccd In that part of the United 
Kingdom. And notwithstanding the influeiico of the duty, 
their consumidion in England nearly doubled during the 20 
years ending with 1840 ; the number that paid duly In 1821 
h.ivbig lieeu 899,178,511), whereas In 1846 it amoiiiued to 
1.677781 1,131, and in 1847 to 2,193,829,491 , but ibey subse¬ 
quently fell off. the quantity brought to the charge in 1849, the 
last year of the duly, being only 1,1(12,767,1.51. In Scotland, 
■where stone is mostly employed in buiUling, their manufacture 


is romparativcly unimportant. The duty, which produced 
in 1849, a nett revenue (me. Scotland) of 456,152/., had long 
lieen felt to be extremely ji.vrtial, seriously allectlng some paru 
sif tbc country, while It did not touch others. Itsdcfccts were 
set in a still more striking light by the rapidly extending uso 
of tiles, alter they had been relieved from tne duty, in drainage 
and otherwise. Jnlluenced by these' and other considerations, 
government tiroposetl and carried tlie repeal of tlie duty on 
brkks in 18.50. I'erhnps, however, the better plan would havo 
been to have commuted it fur an equivalent house-tax. 


BRIMSTONE. See Sulphur. 

BRISTLES (Fr. iSoies; Ger. Borsten; Dm. Borstels; It. Setole; Sp. Cerdas^ Setas; 
Pol. Szezeciny; Rus. Schtschetma ; Lat. (Sefte), the strong glossy hairs growipg on the 
back of the hog and the wild boar. 


These arc very extensively used by brushmakers, shoemakers, saddlers, 8cc., and form n considerable 
article of import. Russia is the great mart for bristles ; those of the Ukraine being held in the highest 
cstlin.ntion. Of the total (luantity Imported in 1849, amounting to 2,504,676lbs., Russia furnished 
2 141 505 lbs., Prussia (Konlgsberg) 39,460 lbs., and Germany 224,959 do. At an average of the 3 yetira 
ending with 1842, the entries for homo consumption amounted to 1,772,196 lbs. a year. The duly, which 
varieti from 2s. Gd. on rough to 3s. per cwt. pn sorted bristles, was repealed in 1845. 

BROKERS, persons employed as middlemen to transact business or negotiate bar¬ 
gains between different merchants or individuals. They are sometimes licensed by 
public authority, and sometimes not. 
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13rokera arc divided into different classes; m bill or exchange brokers, stockbrokers, 
ship and insuraiTce brokers, pawnbrokers, and brokers simply so called, or those who 
sell or appraise household furniture distrained for rent. Exclusive, too, of the classes 
now mentioned, the brokers who negotiate sales of produce between different merchants 
usually confine themselves to some one department or line of business; and by at¬ 
tending to it exclusively, they acquire a more intimate knowledge of its various details, 
and of the credit of those engaged in it, than could be looked for on the j)art of a 
general merchant; and are consequently able, for the most part, to buy on cheaper and 
to sell on dearer terms than those less familiar with the business. It is to these circum¬ 
stances-—to a sense of the advantages to be derived from using their intervention in the 
transaction of business — that the extensive employment of brokers in London and all 
other large commercial cities is wholly to be ascribed. 


riie number of brokers in Lonclon is unlimited; but bv flio 
statute S & U Will. 3. c. iiO. Ilicy jre to be ilrcnst-d by the lord 
nuiYor and atderinen, under surh restrictions and limitations 
as U\ey may think tit to enact. liy the 57 tieo. 3. c. 60., 
brokers aciinR without bein|; duly admitted are made liable in 
a fimalty of 100/. 'I'he lee on admisoJoii is hxod by the same 
Oct at !>(.; and tliere is, besides, an .'iiiiiual imymeiit also of 5/. 

Tlie followirift are some of the n^nilatlons established by the 
“ - ■ ’ It to Uie act of Will. 3.. — That 


mayor and nidurineii pursuant____ _ 

every |ierson shall, upon ids admission, take an oath duly and 
faiihftilly to execute and perform the office of broker (letween 
parly and party, in nil tliinKs pertaining to the duty of the said 
office, without fraud or collusion, to the best and utmost of his 
skill and knowledge; th ithesh.dl m nil cases reveal tlienameof 
his iirl ncipal; and nelttier deal in goods on hU own account, nor 
barter and »cii again, mn- make any gain in goods beyond the 
usual brokerage , and that lie shall regularly register all the 
contracts, ike. into -wIirIi he enters. 

flrokers grant a IkhkI under a penalty of .VIO/. for the faithful 
perfoi mance of the duties swom to in tlie oath of adndssion. 

A niwlid is dohsiretl to tlie broker, with his name engravetl 
thereon, wlilcii lie may produce, If required, ns evidence of 
his tjualitiLatloii. 

Twelve iiersons professing the Jewish religion are permitted 
to act as hrukers within the city, under tlie .same regulations, 
niiti receive the’ silvc’r medal accordingly. TliU medal is 
transferable, and is sold generally at from 800/. to 1,M)0/., 
j’xehistyo of the expense’ of iransfer, whseh is iinfertain. 
llpon the deeease ol any of tlie liolde’rs of the metlnl witiioul 
Its having bee'll iratisferred, the appointment falls to tlie had 
mayor for the time he’lngi mid for it lhe> sum of 1,.'>(/"/. has 
not unfreqiiently hee'ti given— {Moiil<;ftore'.i Com. l>ut. art. 

If goodg in the city ol f.otidon he sold by a broker, to he 
pahl for hy a hill of exchange, the vendor has a right, wit/nn tt 
I i'litoniihle iimr, if he’he not satlsfifsl with the’ siitih iein y <if 
the piiii hasir, to annul the eontraet, provided he innia.ite’ Ins 
dissent as soon as he h.is an opportunity of liiqiiluni.' into the 
sol vt run of the pure baser. In a ease of this s./ri {Hndf-Mm v. 
Ihiririi, ii t .imji. N. /,.3(i.), f,,,rd KlUiihorougli w.is, at 

llrst, laihiriiulineil to think lhal the coiitrael eoiu ltideil by a 
hriiker iniisl he ahsoliite, unless ids authority weie liniited’hy 
writing, of which I he pure baser had notice, but lhes|>eslul ;iirv 
said, that “ unless the name ot the purchaser has bevii pievionsly 
< ommiiiiicated to the seller, if the payment is to be by lull, the 
seller is always understood to reserve to himself the power of 
ihsapproving of the siiniciencv of the purchaser, and anniilhi’g 
the contract." Lord Ellcnhorough allowetl that tliin usage 
was reasonable and valid. But lie clearly thought tliat the 
reiecllon must lie intimated an soon as tlic seller has had time 
to Inquire into the sohency ol the purchaser. '1 he Jury found, 
ill tlie c.nse in question, tliiit.//iii; day* was not too Jong a jurlcal 
for making the nttessary inquiries. 

flrokerv, Bill, — proviose and conclude hargaias between 
inurchants ami otliers in matters of bills and exchange. They 
make it their business to know Uic state of the exchange, and 
the cheumstances llkei^ to elevate or depress it. They tell 
hills for tUuHis (It juniiti on loreign coiintilcs, and buy bills lor 
those r€rnittinf( to them; and from their knowledge of the 
mutual wants of the one i lass as compared with those of the 
other, a few of the princip.ij brokers .ire able to fix the rate of 
exchange at a fair average, winch it wouUl not he poNslhle to 
do if the mcrohiiiUs dlreetly transacted willi eacli other. Their 
Charge, os brokerage, is is. per cent. 

“ 'I bo-e," .says Mr. VVimibam Ucawes, “who exercise the 
Timctiun of bill broker*, ought to be men of honour and cap.ihle 
Wtheir business; and the more so, as both the credit and 
foriuntf oT those who employ them may, in some measure, lie 
s.iid to he in their iuHiids; and, therefore, they should avoid 
babbling, and be prudent iri their oHiee, which consist* in one 
sole point, tiiat is, to hear all and tay unthinff; so that they 
oughtT^iever to apeak of the negotiations fraii».iceed by iiicati* 
of tlieir intervention, or relate .any ill report whlcli they may 
have heard against a drawer, nor offer hii bill* to those who 
liBvo spread It,” 

l lirokert, Stork, — ore employed to Iniy and sell stock in the 
vulilic funiLs, or in the funds of Joint stock companies. Their 
bu»inet« is regulated by certain .icts of parliament, by which. 


among other things, it i* enacted, that contracts in the n.iture 
of wagers, or contraeU oppareutly frametl for the sale or piir- 
eliase of stock, hut really Inierided only to enable tlie parties to 
speculate on contingent fliietuationji of the market, without 
any stook being actually sold, shall be void, and those engaging 

in them .suiijccted to a penalty of 5W/_(7 Geo. S, c. 8. maile 

1ier|ietlial by 10 Geo. o. 8.) And by the same act, any one 
contiaeting to sell stock of which he is not actually possessed, 
or to wliiol) he U not entitled, forfeiis 50()/. Brokers not 
keeping a book in which all contracts are regularly inserted, 
are li.dile m a penalty of .00/. for each omission; h.df to tlio 
king, and half to those who sue for it. Tlie charge for bro¬ 
kerage on all public frinds, except Exchequer hills and India 
bonds, U a*, bd. per cent.: on these, it is 1*. per cent. No 
ir.uis.ictlon with respect to the purchase and sale of stock in 
tlie public funds can lie concluded except hy the intervenilon 
of a licensed broker, unless by the parUes tliemselves. 

Broker*, Ship and Inturame —Idle chief employment of this 
tiass of brokers is In the buying and selling of ships, in pro- 
< iiring caigoes on freight, and adjusting llii> terms of ch.vriei- 
pavtlos, settling with tlie master for his salary and disburse- 
nients, 5tc. l^elr chsTge as sliip brokers is about '/ per cent, 
on the gross receipt*, when tlicy act as insurance brokets, 
they eh.-UTg,. 5 per cent, on the premium, exclusive of a dis¬ 
count allowed them on settling with ihe under .vnler. The 
nierch.int looks to the broker for the rcguKaritvof the tontmet, 
and u proper selection ot iindcrwiuers I’o him also the 
underwriters look for a fair iiiul candid distlosiiic «f all 
niaierial ciriuinstnnces .dhctiiig the risk, and for pay mt nt ot 
tlinr prennnins. From tlie iniport.unc ol ilieir eniployinent, 
sliiji and iiisuraiue brokers ought to be, and mileid giinially 
aic, (icrsons of rcspcctabihly and honour, in wluun full < mili- 
dence may tie reposed. A ship broker is not within the varioui 
.1. ts for tlic regni ition niul admission ut brokeis. — (Oibbuim v 
/tide. P. iVtli ol June, 18/7.) 

Broker*, Cuniimi-houte. It is enacted by the Customs Con 
solhlation .act of CS V. ii!( 1.7—17, that no person shall he aulho. 
liMd to n< t as an agent lor ti.ans.ictiiig business ut the Custum- 
liotiseln theport of i.oridon, it lativo to the eiitr.mtc oi cle.ir- 
anie of any ship, A.i., unless authorised hy li.enre of the 
Commissioneis of Customs, who arc to require bond with one 
.surety tor l.tMMi/., for the haithful conilui i of such person and 
liisderks. This icgulation does not, however, apply to ti.c 
clerk or serv.int ot any person or )ierson» transacting bust- 
ness .It the Oustotn-hooso on liis or their .account. 

Broker*, I'urvn. See I’avvmikokkkh. 

/lioL'tr*,simply so calitd, in their tharacter of .xppr.iisers and 
seller* of goods, distrained for rent, are legulaltd hy hi tleo..",. 
c. 1>.3., which ennrt*, that no «tii/i peiton making 'any distress 
for rout, wliere the sum duo docs not cxcoeil I/O/, sli.ill take 
moio than the lultowing sum*; vi*. 

jC. t. fi. 

For levying - - - - - - -030 

For men keeping uossession, per (lay • - 0 !/ i> 

Advertisimenu, u.iny - - - - • 0 lu 0 

Catalogue*, sale, coinmissinn, &c. la tlie 
pound on the nett produce - - - - 0 1 0 

Stamp dtity, lawful umoiint. 

Appraisenic'iiU, whtther hy one bioker or more, 6</. per 
pound on tlic value of tlie goods, under a jicnally of treble the 
amount of the money unlawfully taken, with costs, to be 
ret overed summurily before a justice of the pt-ut e. 

In France the broker* who deal in money, excliange, iner- 
chaiidlse. insurance, and stock, are callcnl afftiili tie c/iange, niui 
their number, at Fans, is limited to xuriy. Thu cornp.my of 
Offrul* dt change i» directed by a chamber of lyndies [mumln-e 
tf/ndic'de) chosen annually by the company. Tn^ are sevei ally 
obliged logive bonds to ilie amount of I W,00() nr. for the pre¬ 
vention of abuses. They are also obliged to keep hooks; arc- 
restricted to a charge of from I to J per e’en!.; and are intci- 
dlcted from carrying on, or having nr^ interest in, any com¬ 
mercial or banking operations. — (See Cot/* d* (Mjntmetee, ft 71, 
Ikc .; and art. Bohiibaux In this Dictionary.) 

In the United .State*, broker* are not licensed, nor do they 
give bouda. 


BROKERAGE, the commission, or percentage, paid to brokers on the sale or pur- 
chase'of bills, funds, goods, &c.—(See Factoragf..) 

BRONZE (Ger. StUckgut, Stiikmetall; Du. Stuckgoed; It. JBronxo; Sp. Metal de 
Cnnones; Lat. Metalfum tormentorum'), “a mixed metal, consisting chiefly of copper, 
with a small proportion of tin, and sometimes other metals. It is used for casting 
statues, cannon, bells, and other articles, in all of which the proportions of the ingre¬ 
dients vary.”—( l/re.) 
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BROOMS (Ger. Besen} Fr. Balais; It. Scope, Granate; Sp. Escobaa; Rus. 
Metlii) are principally ma4ip of birch or heath. Vast quantities are manufactured in 
Southwark, for the supply of the London market. 

BRUSHES (Ger. Bilrste?i ; Fr. Brasses; It. Setole, Spazzoh; Sp. JBrozas, Cepillos, 
Escohillas ; Rus. Schtschetki), well-known implements, made of bristles, and manufac¬ 
tured of various forms. 

BUBBLES, n familiar name applied generally to fraudulent or unsubstantial com¬ 
mercial projects, which hold out hopes of rapid gain, for the purpose of enriching the 
projectors at the expense of sanguine and ignorant adventurers ; and particularly used 
to designate those projects, the fund.s for which are raised by the sale of shares or sub¬ 
scription to a transferable stock. 

Ill consequence of the mischief produced by the gambling in transferable shares of bubble companies at 
the time of the South Sea project. inO and 1720, the stat. fi Geo. 1. c. 18., reciting that several under¬ 
takings or projects had betm contrived and practised, winch “ manifestly tended to the common grievance, 
picjudiee, and inconvenience of gre at numbers of his Majesty’s subjects in their trade and ronimerce,” 
and describing, among other practices of the time, the ordinary mode of raising money by shares and 
subscriptions to a protended transferable stock, enacted, tii.atthe undertakings and attempts so described, 
and public subscriptions, assignments, and transfers for furthering them, and particularly the raising or 
jiretending to raise transferable stocks without authority of charter or act of parliament, should be 
deemed illegal and void, and pinhibited them nnder severe penalties. Some decisions limited the opera¬ 
tion of, and Hnally the stat. <> Geo. 4. c. 91. altogether repealed, theue enactments and prohibitions. Tho 
projectors of bubbles, therefore, are now punishable only when they can be deemed guilty of frauds or 
conspiracies atconmion law ; and tliere is no other check on the advetiturers than the loss and trouble-* 
some liabilities under the law of partnership. In which participation in these projects often involves them. 

BUCKWHEAT (Fr. Ble Sarrasin, Ble noir ; Ger. BucJiweizen^ Heldekorn ; It. 
Grano Saraceno, Fagghin, Fraina ; Sp. Trigo Saraceno, Trigo negro; Pol. Tatarca, 
Gryka^ Fohanca ; Kus. Gretscha ; Lat. Fugopyrum) is principally cultivated, in order 
that it may bo cut when young and green, and employed as fodder for cattle ; when 
allowed to ripen, the grain is usually employed to feed pigeons and poultry. 

When ripe it is of a deep yellow colour, tho seeds bearing a great resninblanco to beech-mast: it will 
grow on tho poorest soils. Buckwheat has been cultivated in tliis country from the latter part of tho 
«i.xteenth century. Its native country is unknown, hut supposed to be Asia. Beckmann has a very 
beamed dissertation on its introduction and early culture in Kurope. — (See Hist, of Invent, vol. I. art. 
Jiucktnhcat.) The imports of buckwheat are comparatively inconsiderable. The duty on It and on buck¬ 
wheat meal is the same as on other sorts of corn or meal. ~ (See Corn J.aws.) 

BUENOS AYRES, a city of South America, on the south side of the La Plata, 
about 200 miles from its junction with the sea, lat. 34° 36' 29" S., long. 58*^ 23' 34" 
W. Population very ditfcrently estimated ; hut said by Sir W. Parish to amount, in 
1852, to about 120,000, of whom from 2(^000 to 30,000 arc foreigners, principal!} 
English and French. 

I'Jm Plata i.s one of t)u> largest rivers of the world, travoising a vast cxlent of country, of which it is 
tho great outlet. Unlnrkily, how ever, its a*stu:iry, though hioad, is in ino-st parts shallow, being, aiso, 
encuinhered willi sand hanks, and infested with sudden gusts of wind called pampetos. Its navigation 
is consequently attended with a good deal of difficulty, and sliips hound for Buenos Ayres generally take 
pilots on board. 'I'hi re is no harbour, and vessels drawing IG or 17 ft. water, anchor in the outer roads, 
f .illed the Amarradero, 7 or 8 miles from shor^, loading and unloading by means of lighters. 'I'lns, too, 
Is an operation by no moans Irec from danger, boats being snmettmes swamped in crossing the bar 
between tlie outer and inner roads. From the w.ant of a pier, and the shallowncRS of the water on the 
beach, even the boats are not able to como close to the shore, but are met at a little dlsianco from it by 
a rndc sort of ox-carts, into which they deposit their good.s, .at no little risk, and sometimes much h)ss. 
These unfavourable circumstances, which might, however, be materially improved by a little exertion 
and outl.ay on the part of lh(5 government, operate as a heavy drawback on the trade of the city, and 
tend proportionally to augment that of Montevideo, w'hich Is more easily accessible. But notwithstanding 
the competition of tlu; latter, Buenos Ayres is still the principal outlet for the produce of the vast 
countries traversed by the T,a Plata, and especially for the provinces situated on its right bank. The 
principal articles of export are specified in the subjoined tables. (See next page.) 

Previously to 18*28 no wool was exported from B Ayres. Butin that year merino and Saxon sheep 
were introduced ; and notwithstanding the constant recurrence of distuibances, they have succeeded 
remarkably well, as is obvious from the following * 

Account of the Exports of Wool from Buenos Ayres for Five Years, ending with 1852. 


Years. 

England. 

France. 

U. Ktates. 

Uenoa. 

IJelgtnm. 

Snnclrlps. 

Total. 

i8:.2 

JN.'il 

1H50 

1849 

184S 

V.'i'i'ij.'jOO 

1,S(>!I,1(I0 
.".,1.ID, 14‘2 
,'4,784,«ia 

l.hf. 

2,907,7 70 

2,()5K,7.Vi 1 

1 .rntyjoH 
^^‘2.018 1 

IMS. 

5,'>89,000 
H,827, WO 
8,611,12') 
10,9.11,228 
7,686,406 1 

IMs. * 

510,000 
30.5,912 

207,162 
«'10,4 4.5 
170,120 1 

tJiS. 

1,814.147 

.1.80,276 

765,420 

665.840 

9s,.189 

IM. 

81,103 

10.5,100 

2 71,.1.12 
168,9.16 
69,146 

IMs. 

13/>07r500 
13,636,974 
• 13,843,.186 
17,495,6.59 
1.1,820.121 


Corn, which for a considerable period w'as not produced In sufficient quantity for home consumption, 
has latterly become an occasional article of export. Most part of the Jerked beef, and numbers of mules, 
are exported to the Havannah and Brazil. Hides, tallow, skins, hones,and horns, especially the first, are 
leading articles of export. Sir W. Parish estimates tho total amount of the imports into the La Plate at 
about 2,110,000/., of which about a hall may he for B. Ayres. The value of our exports to the latter, in 
1851, amounted to 468,3*29/., cottons being "by much the most important article, and n^xt to it silks, 
linens, and woollens, with cutlery, hardware, earthenware, &c, France supplies silks, wines (of which 
tho Imports have largely Increased), Jewellery, perfumery, &c. The imports from the United States 
consist chiefly of unhleacncd cloth?, spirits, soap, sperm candles, dried and salted provisions, tobacco, 
furniture, and deals. Germany sends woollen and linen cloths, and Rhenish cottons ; the Netherlands, 
fire-arms, swords, Ac,; Holland, butter, cheese, Westphalia hums, &c. The Baltic furnishes iron, 
cordage, canvas, pitch, deals, &c. The Mediterranean trade is principally in Sicilian and Spanish pro¬ 
duce, particularly cheap wines, brandies, olive oil, maccaroni, dried fruits, and pepper. Spanish goo^ 
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are in little demand, though iome aorges. handkerchiefs, and ribbands, sewing silk, and salt, arc 
imported. The annual importation of Spanish and Sicilian wines is from 10,000 to 12,000 pipes, besides 
about 1000 pipes of brandy. 'J'ho yerba mate, or Paraguay tea, formerly ai» import article of some 
consequence, nas been nearly superseded, even in Buenos Ayres, by gnniiino tea. The trade with Chill 
and Peru is insignificant. Tlie markets are well siippHra with butcher’s meat and fish. Poultry, 
vegetables, and fruit, are generally dear. All the butter used is imported. (We have derivtnl these 
details principally from tlic cxccilcut work ofSirWoodbine Parish on Buenos Ayres, 2nd ed. pp. 349—300). 

Account of the Quantities and estimated Values of the principal Articles of Native Produce c.xported 
from Buenos Ayres, in 1849, 1850, and 1851. 



1819. 

1 1850. 

1 lR5lz 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Qiianliiies. 

Values. 

Boef, jerkid - - qulntalx 

Bene* ... per 1000 

Fi-atlicr* - . bales 

llnir ... liaRs nnct serons 

Hides ... Ox and cow, Ne. 

Hums - - - (Kriono 

.^kil)^, c.slf - - liales 

— . - dozens 

ditr - - bales 

— . • dozens 

Koat - • b.vles 

— - - dozens 

neutrla • ■ b.iles 

— . . dozens 

sheep - - bales 

Tallow ... fiipcs 

— ... Herons 

W'odI ... h.xles 

— ... scroris 

Tobsl value of exports in) 
earb ye.ir ( 

£ 

.5 59,ora 
5,220.^6 5 
.5(1.1 
IIG 
4.411 
2,901.112 
2.18,'>14 
1,909,782 
.171 
.lot 

21 

10.1 

.52 

12 

VS 
X,.VI2 
18,02.5 
52,481 
2..11.1 
2.1,129 
.5,.179 

£ 

22.1,n«7 

2.11.5 

02'l 

4,010 

8S,S-.!0 

1,480,071 

44,721 

10,815 

0,107 

4.5.1 

480 

2,000 

is 

COO 

21 

.15,920 

201,801 

157,11.1 

5.857 

2.1.1,290 

3.1,790 

£ 

390,7.11 
3,110,7.10 
790 

5,o'59 

2,421,251 

187,107 

1,917,150 

111 

212 
.10 
120 
122 
.50 
24 
07 
3,.508 
12,090 
25,210 
.80 
17,741 
3,356 

£ 

1.50,292 

2,.11.1 

987 

2,000 

101,1.80 

1,212,125 

.15,082 

10,511 

2,118 

.103 

48 
2,1 l(j 

1,200 

25 

35,<.SU 

112,990 
75,810 

2'10 
177.140 
.1.1,500 

£ 

411,87.1 
3,581,107 
1,274 
107 
4,021 
2.001,110 
MO.<.77 
2,365,7-'0 
191 
119 
3b 

is'> 

25 
.18 
70 
4,120 
l'l,:'»0 
7,519 
1S5 
ID.O'iO 
2,91 1 

jC 

172,719 
2,05 i 
1,592 
4.2S0 
92,100 
1,300,570 
26,.17 7 
13,007 
3,2.8 1 
178 
720 

2 

3,700 

1,900 

VS 

43,200 

217.b90 

22,bl7 

lO.niiO 

29,110 

jE2..517,.S21 

A'1,983,511 

1 .e2,i2(',7i) ( 


rUofaqt. - Vo(i,el» ihnwitiR 10 ft. nurgot, pay 40 Sp. <lo1b. ; 11 ft., S'O ; 12, ?G0 ; 1^, f'O ; I t, fOO ; 1 ,^, $ 110 ; Ifi, ; 
17.81'>I): IS.SlSO; 1'), ; 20, Sill!; and 21 ft. 2(:o Sp. dollars, N.H. lOO ft. Kn«li»h = lU'J ft. Burgos; 100 ft Krt-iidi 

= J15 ft. Burgos ; 100 ft. Norwegian = 112 ft. Burgos ; and 100 ft. Swedish = 10(5 ft. Burgos. Un iialino (a ii.ilin) = '>‘i 
bpanbh Indus. 

All vessels, cxrepling p.xckets, if requiring a piiot to enter the Inner ro.vls, pay 200 dolls, currency, 
taking a lulot or not, they .are Imiind to p.iy the fee, 200 dolls, currency. Any v'”-'-' •*'■* ' 

pilot, and wishing to be moored or to change anchorage, must pay 100 doll*. 


Port Charges. — Tlie Argenllne government has notified 
that . 

J. From the 1st of Jami.nry, 1817, national vessels sailing 
for ports liejond se.i sliall jt.ay .1 dollars per ton. 

2 Forcian vessels shall p iv t dollars per ton, ext opt tboae 
which, in virtue of esIsUng treaties, arc a-ssimilntcd to nation.al 
vessels. 

Foreign vossoN shall pay, for the visit of the ho.alth ofllcer, 
25 dull.irs, and the same amount for the bill of iicaltb. 

4. Foreign vessels belonging to nations having no consul. 


and whose roll is made out by the captain of the 
40 doll.vrs for it. 

5. 'i’be duties fixed by the precidlng articles shall he pnld 
one half on the enir.ance of the vessel, ami the other Jialf on 
her departure. 

a. National and foreign vessels, which do not Ip.vtc nor 
receive cargoes, shall jiny one-half of the duties here e.tii« 
l.lishivl, 

7. J.et this decree be cominttnicaletl, and publishwl in the 
ofllci.il register. - 


BUFF ((xcr. Biiffel, Biiffel/iaule; Fr. Baffle, Pcau de huffles, et Peanx passves cn 
hvffle%; It. Bufalo, Cunjo di hufaJo), a sort of leather prepared from the skin of tlie 
bulhilo, dressed with oil, after the manner of chamois. The skin of oiks, oxen, and 
other like animals, when prepared after the same manner as that of the biifTalo, is like¬ 
wise called buff. It is used in making sword-belts and other articles, where great 
thickness and firmness are required. 

BUGIJ'jS, sni.nll glass heads of different colours. They arc in considerable demand 
in Afiicn, to which they are mostly exported. 

BULLION, uncoined gold and silver in the mass. Sec Gor.n and Sit.vf.r, 

BUOYS, pieces of wood, cork, or hollow metallic substance, moored and flo.Ttijig 
on the water. Those of wood are sometimes f-olld, and sometimes hollow, like a cask, 
and .strongly hooped ; they are made of various shapes and sizes ; and are either private 
or public. 

Private Buoys arc so called from their belonging to private individuals. 'Plioy arc 
principally employed to mark the nJacc of the ship’s anchor, being fastened to it by n 
rope or chain, so that the incii who go in the boat to weigh it may readily find out 
where it is. 


By the 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 75. § 11. it is enacted, that if any person or persons ^ull wilfully cut away, cast 
adrift, remove, alter, deface, sink, or destroy, or In any way injure or concea^nny buoy, huoy-ropo, nr 
mark, belonging to any ship or vessel, or which may be attached to any anchor or cable belonging to any 
ship or vessel, whether in distress or otherwise, such person or pi-rsons so offending shall upon conviction 
be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall be liable to be tr.nisported for any term not exceeding 7 years, or 
to he iinpn.soned lor any number of years, at the discretion of the court. 

Public Jiuot/s, being intended for the public sei vice, cannot bo placed, altered, or removed, except by 
cornpetent autliorlty. They are generally of a pretty large size ; and are firmly moored by chains or 
cables to roeks, Large stones, anchors, &c. By floating on the surfoco of the water, tlicy serve at once to 
murk the channels through which it is safe to steer, and to point out dangers to be avoided, sucli as 
sunken rocks, shoals, wrecks of vessels, Ac. The places In, and the purposes for, which buoys are 
exnlbitod, are always specified in gooii charts : and as tlie leading buoys arc generally of a peculiar figure 
indicated in the chart, the navigator, ns soon as he recognises them, shapes his 
careMr'^^'^'^'k^d'l Bence the great importance of having buoys properly placed, ar.d of their being 
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The G Geo. 4. c. 125. J9l. enacts, that every person who shall ride by, make fast to, remove, or wilfully 
run down or run foul of any vessel placed to exhibit lights, or any buoy or beacon beluiigiuR to the cor. 
poratiun of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, or to any other corporation having authority to place 
such vessel, buoy, or beacon, shall, besides making good alt damage occasioned thereby, forfeit for every 
sucli oHence, any sum not exceeding 5Uf. nor less than 10/. 

Subjoined is an 

Account specifying thn Buoys and Beacons under the Control of the Trinity House, Deptford .Strond, 
with tho Hates of Charges on account of the g.^uio on British and Foreign Ships, .and the Produce of the 

Rates, in each of tlie Three Years ending with 18.52_(Furnished by Mr. Herbert, Secretary to lho 

Trinity House.) 


or the buoys and boai'ous 
in ilie ib.innoli lo-ldinf; 
to the river 'I'h.lines and 
port of London, ineliid 
ing loadsni.m.ige and pri- 
limi'e, hIvi inrlui'.ing Die 
dues Ibrnierly returned 
under the lie.til of 'J n- 
nity House duties from 
str.ingi rs’ ships. 

.Siieeriiess 


Hat«a of Charges. 


IhitUh and 

nrivllegi-d 

Vessel* 


Foieign 
Wsselh not 
jirivitegeil 


n the port of London the following rates at' 
p lyalile for the Inw.irJ passage oi ‘ 


1 penny - 


2 pence - 


I penny. 


from ^ penny to 1 
f.irthing per ton, .\e- 
oordmg to itie do 
si-riplion of tlie ses- 
sets' 1.11 goes, and llie 
plptes fioin whenie 
lluy arrise. 

Id pir ton - - I 4 penny 

The London t .ites of diuv «.e him. re¬ 
ceived at (iravesend, Rochester, Favirsh.nn, la-igli, M.iUlon, 
foilliesler, Ipswicli, Woudliridge, tlarwitli,.ind Aldl>oiou.ih. at 
which they ate imjahio for the inward pissage only. The late on 
foreign vessels not privileged is 2 pence ptr ton. 

Hitoys off Vaimouth - 1 4 iorlhing per Ion | .J larthing 1 4rarlhinp. 
Buoys and Heacoiis in the riser Tecs — 

Coastetb, Hntislt and foreign, privilegetl | /;'g 1’*“' | 

Foreign vessels, not i>nvilcged • • 1*. per scssel. ) 

Exiler buoys.— 

( oisfers (not stone boats) « 

(■ lotu* llO.ltH 

Hulish and forriini, ptivileged - 
Foreign, not piivileged - 

I'onw.iy buoys - - .5 farthings per ton, c.kH and every 

passmi*. 

(■'.irmnrthcn buoys • - .1 fiuhings per ton, cncli tune of passing- 

.Micidovty liiioss - . 1 I haltpenny per ton. 1 ! penny i I psiitiy 

NVoodbildge hea< on, &C. — 

On all vessels littering the port of R’oodliridgc 
Uiuler .'ll lions - .... If. persessel. 

.'ill and under lOf) tons . . 2 j. — 

100 toils mid upwards . - 5f. — 

_'Fotal 


- A/t. per ton per voyage. 

- Of. per sessel per annum. 

- ^.1. per ton per soyage. 


Amount edit', till. [ 

18';0. 

IS'il. 

18.'i2 

£ t. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ a. d. 

13,.-J32 IG tl] 

11,421 19 11] 

11,112 10 11, 

3,22fi 13 1 

.-1,181 9 9, 

.3.33.3 0 1; 

998 1 0 

9.'-y 19 S 

1,009 4 e 

MS is 11 

111 C 9 

^ 113 8 f) 

2-2 9 7i 

21 2 Ol 

;.s ir, 71 

M7 16 

1-.2 11 (, 

l-S 1(1 7 

50 1 -) 9 

21) 4 1) 

20 I'l 2 

3!) 12 0 

.-31 19 0 

.'lO IG 0 

17,'J‘J7 h 8 

IN.OtH 12 7 

lO.l^.T 12 .'iS 


lUJRDEN of a ship. sSee Tonnage. 
lUJRGUNDY. sSeo WiNF.. 

jUJRGUNDY IMTCTI, a resin, the produce of the Pinus ^hies, or spruce fir. It 
is obtained by making incisions In ilio bark down to the wood, whence it fiows thickly 
and langnitlly, immediately concreting into flakes that adhere fiimly to the twee. 'J'liese 
being taken oil*are incltcil in boiling water, .and strained through coarse cloths. It is 
of a close consistence, rather soft, has a reddish brown colour, and a not unpleasant 
.smell; it is very adhesive. Tlie greatest quantity is collected in the ncighboinliood of 
Neufcliatcl, whence it is brought to us packed in casks. A fictitious sort is made in 
Engkind, and found in the shops under the title of common Burgundy pitch ; it may be 
distinguished by its friability, want of viscidity and of the odour which characterises tho 
genuine sort. 

A .species of Burgundy pitch exudes spontaneously from the Norway .spruce fir. 
This, which undergoes no preparation, is the rc^in or thns of the old I.oiitlon rharma- 
copocias. It is imported in the form of tears or .small masses, packed in casks, each 
containing from I to 2 cwt. It fetches about half the price as that which is strained.— 
(^Gray's Supplement to the Pharmacopceiasy T/tomson’s Dhpenaatory.) 

BUSHEL, a measure of capacity for dry goods, as grain, fruit, dry pulse, &c., 
containing 4 pecks, or 8 gallons, or J, of a quarter. 

The Winchester bushel contains 2150-42 cubic inches, while the Imperial bushel con¬ 
tains 2218-192. Hence, to convert Winchester bushels into Imperial, multiply by the 
fraction '0(^9447, or approximately deduct 3 ‘jjth, and ; and if great accu¬ 

racy be required, and more. To convert prices per Winchester bushel into 
prices per Imperial bushel, multiply by the fraction of 1‘0315157. 

By the 5 Geo, 4. c. 74. § 7. the bushel shall be the standard measure of capacity for 
coalsy culm, lime, Jhh, potatoes, or fruit, and all other goods and things, commonly sold by 
heaped measure. The bushel sludi contain SO lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water, being 
made round, with a plain and even bottom, and being 19^ inches from outside to out¬ 
side. Sections 7. and 8 . direct the mode in which the bushel shall be u.sed for heaped 
measure. — (See Weights and Measure.s.) 
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The standard measure of capacity, by this act, as well for liquids as for dry goods 
not measured by heaped measure, shall be the gallon^ containing 10 lbs. avoirdupois 
weight of distilled water weighed in air at the temperature of 02^ of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches; and such measure shall be the Im¬ 
perial standard gallon (containing 277’274 cubic inches); and all measures shall bo 
taken in parts or multiples, or certain, proportions, of the said Imperial standard gal- 
loJi; anfl tlie quart shall be the fourth part, and the pint shall be an eighth of sucli 
statnlard gallon ; and 2 such gallons shall be a peck, and 8 such gallons shall be a 
bushel, and 8 such bushels a quarter of corn or other dry goods not measured by heaped 
measure. 

BUSHIRE, OR ABUSHIRE, a sea-port town of Persia, in the province of Fars, on 
the north-east coast of the Persian Crulph, lat. 29 ’ N., long. 50'^ 50' E. Population 
uncertain, but estimated by Major Wilson at from 15,000 to 20,000. Bushirc is situ¬ 
ated at the northern extremity of a sandy peninsula, to the north and cast of which is 
tile bay. I'here is a convenient anchorage for large ships duo west from the town, 
3 or 4 miles distant, in from 25 to 28 feet water ; but ships of 300 tons burden or 
thereby lie in the inner roads, to the north, about 6 miles from shore; the anchorage is 
pretty good ; but during violent north-westerly gales, they arc sometimes obliged to cut 
their cables, and bear iqj for Karak, a small island about 15 leagues W. N. W. of Bushire. 
The water immediately to the cast of the town is deep, but the passage to it is ob¬ 
structed by a bar, which cannot be passed by vessels drawing more than 8 or 9 feet 
water, except at spring tides, when there is a rise of from 8 to 10 feet. The variation in 
1811 M'as 43' W. — {Chart of the Persian Gulph^ by Captain iHtchie, &c.) The 
climate here, as in all the other ports of the Persian Gulph, is extremely hot, particularly 
June, July, and August. The unhealthy season is in the fall of the year. 

Trade, ~ llu.shlrw has a pood de.'il of trade, particularly with Calcutta, llomhay, and Madras. Its 
tnerchants supply almo-'t all P<*r8ia with Indian commodities ; as, also, witlr a good many of those 
brought from Kuropc. Of the imports from India, indigo, sugar, sugar candy, ancT spices are the most 
important •, the steel of India is prelcrred in Persia to cvei-y other, and is made into excellent sabres ; tin 
IS brought from hanca; and coffee is prineijially supiilled by Moeha and other ports on flic Arabian 
Gulph. English cotton goods, notwlthstandinij; thn admitted inferiority of our red dyes,— a colour in 
great esteem in Persia, — iiavo already gone lar to supersede those that werts Ibimerly brought from 
Ilindostan ; and tlui detn.and lor them is rapidly extending, and is susceptible of an almost indelinito 
increase. Besides those imported at Bushirc, a good many are introdueed through Bussorah, and some 
through Turkey and llussia; the latter by way of the Black Sea, the former of Smyrna and (Constanti¬ 
nople. Hitherto, indeed, a considerable part of the cottons imported through the last mentioned chan¬ 
nels have been supplied by Switzerland and (jermaiiy,— their fabrics liavlng been, in some resiiccts, 
better fitted than ours for the Turkish and Persian markets; but they seem to have lost this advantage, 
as our exports of cottons to Turkey arc now rapidly Inereaslng. Woollen goods, cutlery, watches, 1*4:e., 
sent to India from ICiigland, arc thence exported to Bushirc. Imitation sliawls, of the proper size and 
pattern, are said to meet with a fair sale. The exports principally consist of raw silk, Kerman wool, 
Kerm.an and C.aslimere shawls, carpets, horses, silk goods, dried fruits, wine, grain, copper, turquoises, 
asafojtida, gall.nuts, pe.irls, and other articles of minor Importance. Turkey annually supplies Persi.i 
witli a very considerable amount of bullion, most part of which is sent to India. 

Of the Persian expoits, raw silk is the most important. It is produced to some extent In every pro¬ 
vince ; but Gheelan and Mazimderan are those which are most celebrated for its growth. In the former, 
about 000,000 lbs. are annually raised. Russia Is a large customer of this article. Dried fruits and dates 
are sent in cionsidcrable quantities to India. Horses are largely exported to India both by sea and land ; 
they serve u>r mounting our Indian cavalry, and for supplying the large private demand that always 
obtains in llindostan for this noble animal. Though neither so swift nor so l><;autiful as those of Arabia, 
the Persian horses are large, more powerful, and, all things considered, better for cav.alry. They arc 
capable of supporting an extraordinary degree of fatigue. Wine of Sliiraz enjoys a degree of celebrity 
to wliich, judging fro.n the few samples we have seen, it seems but ill entitled. Mr. Fraser says that it 
is made In so carele.s8 a manner, tliat, in choosing it, not more than 1 bottle in 4 or .'i can be made use of. 
Persian tobacco and yellow dye berries are tiighly esteemed : the former enters to a considerable extent 
into the trade to Turkey as well as to India; the berries bring a very high price in our markets, but the 
imports hitherto Jiavc been inconsiderable. Turquoises, asafeetida, and various sorts of drugs, rose 
water, with otlier minor articles, form jairt of the exports. Sheim’s and goats’ wool is also exported. 
The best is tliat of Kerman. The down furnished by the goats of this province is almost as fine as that 
of the Thibet or shawl goats. Cotton is extensively produced in Persia ; the Russians carry away some, 
hut the greater part Is used in the country. Grain is sent to Muscat, but not in large quantities. Tlie 
pearl trade is now principally centred at Muscat. The copper exported from Biishirj* is principally the 
produce of the Persian mines, mixed, however, witli some Uusshan copper from Georgia. Of manufac¬ 
tured articles, the principal are carpets of the most beautiful fabric; shawls, partly native, and partly 
brouglit fr(jni Cashmere; velvets, silk goods, gold and silver brocades, and a few other articles. Tlie 
trade between Persia and Russia by the Caspian Sea is not very considerable. Most part of the paper 
used in the former is supplied by tlie latter. The furs of Russfa find a ready market in Persia. The 
Uussi-an provinces on the Caspian derive their supplies of indigo from Persia by way of Bushire. 

The entire trade between British India and the Persian Gulph, amounts to about 1,-500,000/. a year. 
This, how’ever, includes the trade to Muscat and Bussorah, as well as to Bushire, and we have no means 
of discriminating the separate amount of each. 

Water at Busliiro is excessively bad and dear; but excellent water, and in great abundance, may bo 
liad at Karak. The anchorage at this island is safe at all times ; and shins may lie close to the beacli. 
Sir John Malcolm suggested, that the permanent possession of Karak wouhl be an object of considerable 
Importance ; and we are rather inclined to agree with him. It is of no value to the Persians, and there 
seems little doubt that they would be glad to cede it for a trifling consideration. Its possession would 
not only enable us to command the navigation of the Persian Gulph ; but it would form a dep6t where 
goods destined for Bushire, Bussorah, Ac. might be kept in perfect safety, and in a situation the most 
convenient, being readily accessible to all sorts of Arabian vessels, A taste for British cottons and wool¬ 
lens is now forming In all the vast countries watered by the Euphrates and the Tigris, or which derlv© 
their supplies from the emporia erected on their banks ; and it is of the greatest consequence that nothing 
be omitted that may serve to facilitate the diffusion of this taste, and the means of gratifying it. 
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Aron*]/. •"» A rcounti are kept In toman# of 50 abaKsen, or 100 
tnainoooi#. Thu toman Is a Persian ito^d coin, containing, 
according to the report of the Itoinbay mint, from 71'6 to C7 
Kr. pure metal, belngconsequeiUly equal to from 12*. 7id. to 
11*. lid- sterling. The toman of Huisurah is worth about 
36*. i and that of tiombroon about 84*. These, with Persian 
and tbreign silver cuuis of all denomination#, are I'onnd at 
Bll^hire, but the rate# of the foreign coins are perpetually 
varying, and the weight of the native coins is also subject to 
freiiuPiU changes. 

freiKhU atui Metuuret ,—Gold and silver are weighed by the 
mlscal of 8 dwt. 83 7-1? gr. or 3 dwt. ve^y nearly. 

Thu ooinmerclal weights vary according to the cotnmodllics 
sold, and the places where they are used. Tlie inaund tabree 
weiglis 64 lbs, avolrdupoi# at the Custom-house, but only 6i 
Ibh. at the bazaar. This weight is used by dealcn, in sugar. 
CO dee, copper, and all sorts ot drugs. The mound copra 1# 7 j 


lbs. at the Custom-house* and from 7t to 74 lbs- at the bazaar. 
Bealers In rice and other articles of provision use this weight. 
The maund show i# double tlie maund tabree^^or 134 ^1^* 

Pearls are weighed by the abbas = 2-25 gr. Troy. 

There are various sorts of gur's or cubltM. Onu called the 
rmal guz = 374 Eng. inches; the common guz is two thirds 
of the former, or S.'i inches. 

The Persian lengiie or p.irasang Is l-20th of a degree of I he 
equator, and sbould, therefore, be equal to 3 miles 3 furlong.'i 
and 85 poles English. 

The artaba, or principal com measure, is equivalent to 
about 8 Winih. quarters. 

For further particulars, sec Niehuhr, Voi/a)ff tn ArnbU, tome 
11. p. 7.5. j Kinneir'* Memoir cif' the Pertuin Emyire, p. 7l). • 


BUSS, a small sea-vessel, used by us and the Dutch in the iierring fishery, commonly 
from v'50 to 60 tons burden, and sometimes more. A buss has two small sheds or cabins ; 
one at the prow, and the other at the stern; that at the prow serves for a kitchen. — 
(See Fishery.) 

BUSSOIIAH, OR BASRAH, a city of Arabia, on the western bank of the Sliat-el- 
Arab (the name given to the river formed by the junction of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates), above 70 miles from its mouth, lat 30° 30' N., long. 47° 32' E. Popu¬ 
lation about 60,(XX), consisting of Arabs, Turlcs, Persians, Armenians, Jews, &c. The 
lioiises and streets are me.an and filthy. iThere is a vast area within the walls,, occupied 
principally by gardens and plantations of date trees, and intersected by canals, onwdiich 
are numerous small craft. 

The bar at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab ha.s'only about 12 feet water, but the 
channel within is deep, so that ships of .*500 tons burden, provided they cross the bar at 
the springs, may without difficulty ascend the river as far as the city; and both its 
grand branches may be navigated to a groat distance by smaller vessels. Bussorab is 
the principal inlet on the cast, through which Indian and otlier Eastern products fiml 
their way into the Turkish Empire. Jts commerce is, therefore, even at present, pretty 
considerable; and w'ere the rich and extensive countries traversed by the Tigris and the 
Euphrates occupied by a eivilised and indu.strious people, it would be very great. Its 
imports from India and Europe are similar to those at Bushiue — (which sec); from 
Persia it imports shawls, pearls from Bahrein, Ac., and coffee from Moeha. At an 
average, 6 or H British shijis arrive in the course of the year from India; but the prin¬ 
cipal part of the trade is carried on in Arabian bottoms, the merchants of Muscat being 
the owners of some of the finest ships that arc to be met with in the Indian seas. Its 
('xjiorts are principally bullion, pearls, date.s, copper, raw silk, horses, gall nuts, and 
drugs. C’aptain Hamilton montion.s, that in the early part of last century, the exports 
of dates from Bnssorah exceeded 10,000 tons a year.— {Ntw Accoimt of ihe East 
Indies, vol. i. p. 78.) The commerce with the interior is conducted by means of cara¬ 
vans to Aleppo and Bagdad; but it might be carried on to much more advantage by 
means of steam-boats. It was at one time proposed to forward mails from India by 
steam by the Shat-cl-Arab and the Euphrates to Bit, thence by land to Scanderoou, 
and again by steam to Gibraltar and England ; but this project was very wisely given up 
in favour of the route by the Red Sea. 


Afnney.—'All sort# of coiiib cirnll.'ile liero, but tlioir values 
are runstantly iliirtualiiig. Accounts arc ke|>t in mamooelu 
of 10 danimt, or U)0 Jltwac; WO munwodit make a toman. 
Which may bo valued at about 15 sicca rupoeN, or .36*.sterling. 

IVeifr/dt and Meaattres, — Gold and silver are weighed by the 
cheki of 1(H) niisca/s, or 7,800 Eng. grain*. 

'i’he cuinoierciai weights are the maund attcree, the maund 
tqfy or »M*e, and the oke qf BaedaJ. 1 vakia z= li) or. avoir¬ 
dupois; 84 vakias = 1 ole of Haijdad = 474 «volr.; 1 
maund atteree ss 86 lbs.. 8 oz. avoir.; 1 maund *ofy = 90 lbs. 
4 oz. avoir .; 1 ruira of indigo = 138 lb*. 15 oz. avoir. 

Tlioau are the weights used by the Euroi>eans settled at 


Bussorah ; those usetl by the Aral)lana djfTer a little from th(> 
above, and frequently aKo among ihemselves —a circunibt.iiu u 
to which the merchant must paj particular attention. 

The long measure* arc the Aleppo yard for silks anriwoolleiH 
= 8 feet 8*4 inches ; the iiadcled do. for cottons and linens = 
8 fret 10'8 incite*; the Bagdad do. for all purpose* = 8 fret 
7'6 mches. ^ 

Fojr^ further details as to the commerce of Bussoriih, sr-e 
Ktnncir’t Memoir on the Pertian Empire, p. 2H.1.; the art. 
UiiHHiKK in this Dictionary; Kellj/a Oni-nlal JUeliology ; 
TAornton't East Indian CaJadator, n. 424. Niebuhr has given 
a plan of Uussorah, Voyage en Arable, tonic 11. p. 170. 


BUTLERAGE. See Prisage. 

BUTT, a vessel or measure for wine, containing 2 hogsheads, or 126 wine gallons. 

BUTTER (Da. Smlir; Du. Boter; Fr. B curve ; Ger. Butter; It. Burro, Bntiro; 
liUt. Butyrum ; Pol. Maslo • Port. Mantciga ; Rus. Massln Korowe ; Sp. Manteca ; 
Sw. Stuor), as every one knows, is a fat, unctuous, and, in temperate climate.s, a pretty 
firm substance, obtained from milk, or rather from cream, by the process of churning. 

The various circumstances attending the introduction and use of butter in untitjuity 
have been investigated by Beckmann with great learning and industry. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is, “ that butter was not used cither by the Greeks or Romans in 
cooking or the preparation of food, nor was it brought upon their tables by way of 
dessert, as is every where customary at present. We never find it mentioned by Galen 
and others as a food, though they have spoken of it as applicable to other purposes. No 
notice iis taken of it by Apicus j nor is there any thing said of it in that respect by the 
authors who treat of agriculture, though they have given us very particular information 
with respect to milk, cheese, and oil. This, as has been remarked by others, may be 
easily accounted for, by the ancients having accustomed themselves to the use of good 
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oil; and in the like manner butter is very little employed at present in Italy, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and the southern parts of France.*’— (^Hist.of Liventions, vol. ii. p.413, Eng. ed.) 

Beckmann has further shown that the little butter that was used by the ancients was 
in an oily or liquid state. And such'is its usual state in all hot countries. It is rather 
singular that Beckmann does not allude to the cou.sumption of butter by the Arabs, by 
whom it has been very extensively used from a remote period. 

“ Arab cookery is extremelymore so than even the Italian: but no oil is used for culinary 
))urposes, except in frying fish. Butter is their universal sauce, and of it the consumption is immense’; 
tliclr vegetable dishes float in butter; with it they work their adjime (paste made of dates) into a 
proper consistency ; dried corn, or bread crumbs, boiled in buttei, is a common breakfast with all 
classes ; and in the desert, the kcmmatfcs arc prepared for use in tlie same manner. In short, butter 
forms an indispensable part of the diet of the Atab; and, besides the various forms in which it is 
taken with other articles,it is a common practice with botli Bedouins and townspeople to swallow a cofloe- 
cup-fuH of butter every morning ; the former, atui the lower orders of the latter, adding another half 
cup, which — to the disgust of strangers — they snuff up their nostrils ! Arab butter is made Irom tho 
milk of sheep and goats, that of camel’s not being used for that purpose. Tho home supply is not nearly 
Buflicient for the consumption, and butter consequently forms an important article of importation." — 

(Ueof^raphtcal Dictionary, &n. A^auik.) ^ 

Butter is very extensively used in this and most other northern countries; that of 
England and Ilolland is reckoned the best. In London, the butter of Epping and 
Cambridge is in the highest repute ; the cows which produce the former feed during 
summer in the shrubby pastures of Eppiiig Forest; and the leaves of the trees, and 
numerous wild jilants which there abound, are supposed to improve the flavour of the 
butter. It is brought to market in rolls from one to two feet long, weighing a pound 
cacli. The Cambridgeshire butter is produced from cows that feed one part of the 
year on chalky uplands, and the other on rich meadows or fens : it is made up into 
long rolls like the Epping butter, and generally .salted or cured before being brought 
to market ; the London dealers, having washed it, and wrought the salt out of it, fre¬ 
quently sell it for Epping butter. 

The butter of SutT'olk and Yorkshire is often sold for that of Cambridgeshire, to 
which it is little inferior. The butter of Somersetshire is thought to equal that of 
lipping; it is brought to market in dishes containing half a pound each : out of 
wliich it is taken, washed, and put into different forms, by the dealers of Bath and 
Bristol. The butter of Gloucestershire and Oxfbrd.shire is very good ; it is made up 
in half-pound packs or prints, packed up in square baskets, and sent to the London 
market by waggon. 'J'he butter of the mountains of Wales and Scotland, and the 
moofs, commons, and heaths of England, is of excellent quality when it is properly 
managed; and though not e(iual in quantity, it often is confessedly superior to that 
produced by the richest meadows. —(Loadon’a Encyc. of Agriculture.) 

Considerable quantities of l)utter arc made in Ireland, and it forms a prominent 
article in the exports of that country : generally, it is very inferior to that of Britain ; 
but this is a consequence rather of the want of cleanliness and attention, than of any 
inferiority in the milk. Some of the best Irish butter brought to London, after being 
washed and re-packed, is sold as Dorsetshire and Cambridge butter. 

The salt batter of Holland is superior to that of every other country; largo quantities of it are 
annually exported. It fortns from two-thirds to three-fourlh.s of all the toreign butter wo import, tlio 
rest being brought from Germany, Denmark, &r. 

'J’he production and consumption ol butter in Great Britain is very great. The consumpfion in tho 
metropolis may, it is be.ieved, be averaged at about 8 lbs. a year for eatb individual ; and supposing this 
estimate to be nearly .accurate, and the po])ulation to nniouiit to 2,3(JO,000, the total aiiiiual oonsuin])- 
tion would, on this hypothesis, bo 18,400,0(M) lbs., or 8,214 tons ; but to this may be added 3,000 tons, lur 
the butter required lur the victualling of ships and other purposes ; making the total consumption, la 
round numbers, 11,200 tons, or 25,088,000lbs., which at 10<f. per lb. would be worth 1,045,333/. 

Tlio aveiagc produce per cow of tho butter dairies is estimated by Mr. Marshall at 108 lbs. a year, but 
owing to the iinpi ovemeiits that have been in.nde in the interval, the yield per cow may now be s.ifeiy 
estimated at 180 lbs.; satliat, supposing wo arc nearly right in tho above estimates, about 140,000 cows 
will be required to produce an adequate supply of butter for the London market. 

Tiie Impoits of butter have continued pretty stationary for some time past. In 1852 the entiles for 
consumption amounted to 287,2GG cwts., producing a nett revenue of 143,341/. The duty of 10.v. a cwt. on 
butler from a foreign country was reduced in 1853 tp 6i. a cwt,; but no change has been made in the 
duty of 25. Gd. a cwt. on butter from a British possession. 

The average contract prices of the butter furnished to Greenwich Hospital from 1730 to 1849, have 
becaavs follows: — 


Ye-vrs. 

Prices per lb 

Years. 

Prices per lb 

Year*. 

Prices per lb. 

Years. 

Prices per lb. 

Years. 

Piices per lb. 


*. d. 


*. d. 


s. d. 


t. ll. 


*. d. 

17.30 

0 a 

1770 

t) fik 

1800 

t) lljj 

IS20 

0 O.J 

18.35 

0 74 

17 10 

0 5 

1780 

11 (ij 

l.sll) 

1 If 

1825 

O luj 

18111 

(1 10 

IT'iO 

17fi0 

... 0 n . 

1700 

0 65 

1HI6 

1 2 

1K5U 

0 d 

1819 

0 10 


In ordoi to obviate the iimrtlte of fraud in the weighing and 
pnrklnu of litutor, different utattite* have been pawcit, pnrticu- 
l.irly the Tifi O .t. e. »6. iinil 3S tieo. 3- c. 7.3., the principal 
rcKulatJonn of vshich are subjoined. It is very doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether they have been produrtive of any finod effeet. 
ll miKht. be pro\n;r, pctha(>s, to order the weight of the butter, 
ext lusive of the vessel, and the dairyman’s or seller’s name, to 
he brauded on the inside and outside of ea" h ves'.el; hut most 
of the other regulalioiu, especially those as to the thickness of 


the staves, and the weight Of the vessels, seem to bo at once 
vexatious and useless. 

livery cooper or otlier person who sh.-dl make any vessel for 
the packing of butter, fcliall make the same of vrell- 

seasoned timber, tight and not leaky, and shall groove in the 
heads and bottoms thereof; and every vessel made for tJie 
packing of butter shall be a tub, firkin, or half-ftrkin, and no 
other. 

Every tub shall weigh of itself, Including the tox» and bottom 
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not lest than 11 Ibt. nor more than 15 lbs. aToirdupoIt; and 
neither the top nor the bottom of any tuch tub thall exceed in 
any part tire elehtht of an inch In tlilckness. 

Every firkin ^all treleh at least 7 lbs. including the top and 
the bottom, which Bhall not exceed four eighths of an ixich 
thick in any part. 

IIalf>ftrkins to weigh not lew titan 4 lb*, nor more than 6 ihs. 
including the lop and the bottom, wliich sliall not exceed the 
thickness of three eighths of an inch in any part; u)>on pain 
tliat the cooper or every other person making any .surh vessel, 
in any respect contrary to tlic preceding directions, shall forfeit 
every such vessel and Jib. 

Every cooper, &c. shall brand every cask or vessel before 
going out of his possession, on tlie outside, with liis name, in 
legilile and permanent letters, tinder penalty of 10s., together 
with the exact weight or tare thereof. 

livery dairyman, farmer, or seller of butter, or other person 
packing the same for sale, shall pack it in vessels inacle and 
marked as aforesaid, and in no other, and sliali properly soak 
and season every sucii vessel; and on the inside, and on the 
top on the outsine, shall brand his n.'une at length, in perma¬ 
nent and legible loiters; and shdll al.so, with an iron, brand on 
tlie top on the outside, anti on the bouge or body of every such 
cask, the true weight or taro of ovoty such vossof, when It shall 
have Iieen .soaked and seasoned ; and also shall brand his name 
at length, on ihe bouge or body of every such vessel, acros.s two 
different staves at least, and shall distinctly, and at length, 
imprint his Christian and surname upon Ihe t<m of the butter 
ill sucli vessel when filled, on pain of forfeiting 5/. for 
every default thereof. 

Every tub of butUT shall contain, extluslve of Ihe tare of 
good and mercbantnhle butter, 84 lbs. ; *?vcry firkin 5l> lbs.; 
every half-firkin 28 lbs.; and no old or corrupt butter shall be 
mixed, or parked in any vr-sel whatever, with any lintter tli.it 
is new and sound, nor shall any butter made of svheyJio 
packed or mivodwith butter made of cream, but the respective 
sorts shall be packeil sep.arntely, and the whole vessel shall, 
throughout, he of one sort and gomlnes-S ; and no butter sh.ill 
be s.altcd with any great salt, hut .ill butter shall he salted with 
small sail, nor sn.Ul more salt he intennixerf with the butter 
than Is needtul for its pres; rv.afion, under penalty of 5/. for 
oflending against any of these regulations. 

No change, alteration, fraud, or deieit shall be practised by 
any de.nleis or packer's of butter, either with re.-,pect to the 
vessel or the butler so pni kid, wliether in respect to quantity 
or otherwise, under a penalty of 30f. to he unpostd on every 
person eng.agid in the ottemo. 

J-'yery cheescniongcr, dealer in butter, or other pors-on, who 
sh.ill sell any tubs, hrkins, or h.ilf-lirkins of butter, shall 
deliver. 111 every such cask or vessel resuertivelv,thc Uillqu.in- 
tity apiioinied by this ait, or, in ileiault thereof, sh.ill he 
liable to make satisfaction to the jicrson who shall buy the 
same lor what shall be wanting, ii< cording to the jirite for 
Buttor inatlo hi hot countrios is generally liqnUl. 
jiareil from the milk of hull'iloes ; it is usually co 
which contains from 10 to 40 gallons. Ghee is a 


which It was told, and shall be liable to an action for recovery 
of the same, with full costs of suit. 

No cheesemonger, dealer in butter, Stc. shall repack for sale 
any butter, under penalty of 5/. for every tub, firkin, or hatf- 
tirkln, so repacked. 

Nothing in this act shall extend to make any cheesemonger, 
dealer in butter, or other person, liable to any penalties for 
using any of the tubs, firkins, or half-firkins, afler the British 
butter usetl in such vessels shall have been taken thereout, fur 
the repnckiiig for sale of any foreign butter, who sliall, betoro 
he BO repack such foreign huiter, entirely cut or efface the 
several names of the original dairyman, tanner, or seller of 
butler, from every such vessel, le.iving the name and tare of 
the cooper, and the tare of the original dairym.'ui, farmer, or 
seller thereon ; and, after the natm-s are so efiaced, shall, with 
an iron, brand bis Christian and surname, and the words 
/iin/grt butter, upon the bouge of every such vessel, across two 
staves at least, to denote that such butter m fitreigu butler. 

Persons counterfeiting or forging any such names or marks, 
shall for every such offence forteit 401. 

Penalties not exceeding to he ileterinlned by one Justice, 
upon the evidence of one witncbs, aud the whole shall go to 
Uie informer. 

Penalties above .5/. to he recovered by action of debt, or In¬ 
formation, in the courts at Westminster, and the whole to tliQ 
informer. 

Nothing to extend to the parking of butter in .ms pot or 
vessel which shall not be cajiable of containing more than 
14 lbs. 

I'resloiislv to JS2C, no butter could bo sold In any public 
market In Ireland, or expmted from it, without being jire- 
vlopsly examined and bramled by a public in>pector; hut 
comuliiince with thU regulation is no lunger cotiipulsor), but 
is left to the discretion o# the parties. 

It IS cn.acleil by statute 4 Will. .3 c. 7 , that every waro- 
honse-kceper, weigher, siarcher, or shlpjiir of butter and 
cheese, shall receive all butter and cheese that shall be brought 
to him foi the London iheesemongirs, and ship the same 
without undue preference ; ami sliall'liave for liis pains Lift, 
for every lo.wl ; and If he sh.ill make ilrfault, be shall, on 
conviction before one justice, on oatli ol one witness, or I’on- 
f»»ssion, foTleit foreierv lukiii ot butler 10*., and for every 
weigh of cheese 5*.; hulf for the use of the poor, and half to the 
informer. 

.\nd every such jierson shall keep a book of entry of receiving 
and shipping the goods, on paiii of 2*. (id. for every lirkin of 
butter and weigh ofcheiyte. 

The master ol a ship riftislng to fake In butter or cheese be¬ 
fore he is full laden (except it be a cheejemonger'B own ship 
sent for his own goods) shall forfiit for every Itrkin of butter 
iiftist'd atul for every weigh of cheese 2*. (id. 

This act docs not extend to any wurehou-.c in Cheshire or 
Lancashire. 

Itt Indlit it Is denominated g/tce, and is mostly pre- 
ivc>ed in dupjiers, or Lotties made of hide, eacli of 
i article of considerable commercial importance in 


rannv parts of India. 

Tfte Arabs are the greatest consumers of butter in the world. Burekhardt tells us, that it is a common 
praetiee among all classes to drink every morning a cotfee cup full of molted butter or ghee ! and they 
use It in an intlnito variety of other ways. The taste for it is tinlversal; and the jioorest'individuals 
will expend half tlieir daily income that they may have butter for dinner, and butter In the morning. 
I-ai'ge quantities are antmally shipped troin Cosseir, Souakiu, and Mnssouah, on tlic west coast of the 
}{ed Sea, for Djidda aud other Arabian ports. — {JiurchhanU's T>av<’/s in Nubia, p. 440.; Travels in 
Arabia, vol, i. p. h%) 


IKJT'I ONS (Dll. Ktioopen ; Fr. Bouton; Gor. Knopft:It. Bottoni; Rus. Porjo- 
ivizii ; Sp. Botone.s) are well known articles, servinp: to fasten clothes, ike. U’hey are 
inaiiutaetiired of an endless variety of materials and forms. 


It might have been supposed, that the manuf.irturo of sta-h an at tide as this would have been left to 
he carried on acconliug to the vieus and intercst.s of those* concerned, individuals being allowed to select 
any sort of buttou they plea.sed. .Such, however, has not been the case ; aud variotis statutes have been 
passed, pointing out ihc kind of buttons to be worn, and the way in which they are to be made! ]\lo.st 
of those regulations liave luckily fallen into disuse, but they still occupy a place in the statute book, and 
may be enlorced. The hdlowlng are amongst the more piominent of these regulations: — 


No pcrMin -.hall innke, sell, or set upon ;vnv clothes, or wear¬ 
ing g ivm Ills whatsoever, any tutions ni.»le ot cloth, serge, 
Jriiggil, fiic^e, cninlilet, or any other stutl' of whlcli elntlies 
or we.iriiip (.ariiii-iifs ale made, or any hiitloiis iii.ulo of vvooil 
onlv, .iiul tiiriud in Imit.itlon of other biitloni,, on pain of for- 
ti'iilng 4U.I. jicr do/cii lor all surh biUtom. — (1 Oto. 1. y. 7.) 

No l.nlor sliiil vet on any butions, or button-holes, of serge, 
drugget, Ac., under penalty oi 40s. lor every do/cn of biillonH 
or bnlton-hoW-s so in.idc or set on. 

No person shall use or we.ir, on .mv clothes, garments, or 
ajiparel whntsoevvr, exccfit velvet, .iny buttons or biUion-holcs 
mmleofor biuiiid with cloth, serge, drugget, frieze, eamhiot, 
or other btutl's whereof clotliei, oi 'woollen g.xrnientk me iisindly 
iiiiidc, on penalty of forfeiting 40*. per do/cn, under a biinilar 
penalty.— (7 1, c. 22.) 


I To i>revont the frauds which It is alleged had taken place in 
I the manufacture ot gilt and plated huttons, .m ,ict, 36 (leo. 3. 

c, <!., was passed, which regubitex what sh.ill he deemed gilt 
I and what ])l<i'cd buttons; and imposes )>eiialt lex on tho-e u )io 
) oriler «s well as on those who may makv any hiiltuns with the 
I words *' gilt" or " (ilated *’ marked upon them, excipt they he 
gilt and plated a.s the act directs. Iiinsimich as this statute 
goes to otiviate a fr.iiid, it is, jierhajis, expedient; but no ajio- 
higy can he made for the regiil.itiuns pruvioiuly alluded to, 
wjih h are at once vexatious and ahaiird. 

'J'he iiiipoiration ot buttons from abroad was prohibited Iti 
the reign of tlharles 11. But tl e 6 (leo. 4. p. iu7. § 52. re- 

K e.bd this probiliition, HUd they may now he imported, lot 
oinc consunii>tlon, on paying an ati valorem duty. 


c. 

CABBAGE, a biennial plant {Brassica Lin.), of which there arc many varletie.s. 
It is too -well known to require any iiarliciilar description; it is extensively cultivated 
in the vicinity of lAindon. Sour crout, or properly saner kraut, is a very favourite 
dish in Germany ; it con.sists of a fermented mass of salted cabbage. 

CABLES arc strorig ropes or chains, principally used in the anchoring or mooring 
of ships. 

1. Jiope Cables are, in Europe, principally manufactured of hemp ; but in the East 
they are very frequently made of coir, or the fibrous part of the cocoa nut, and in some 
places, particularly on the Red Sea, of the coating of tlie branches of the date tree. 
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Hemp cables are formed of three principal strands, every strand of three ropes, and every 
rope of throe twists. The twists have more or fewer threads according to the greater 
or less thickness of the cable. All vessels have ready for service three cables, which are 
usually designated the sheet cable, the best bower cable, and the small bower cable ; but 
besides these, most ships have some spare cables. The ordinary length of a cable is 
frotn 100 to 120 fathoms. The following are the existing regulations as to the manu¬ 
facture of hemp cables and cordage : — 

No person shall make or sell atiy cordage for shipping in which any hemp U used, called short chuck¬ 
ing. half cluan, whale lino, or other toppings, codilla, or any damaged hem]), on pain of forfeiting the 
same, and also treble the value thereof. 

tJables, hawsers, or ropes, made of materials not prohibited by this act, and whose quality shall be 
Inferior to clean Petersburgh hemp, shall be deemed Inferior eordage, and the same shall be distinguished 
by marking on the tally, staple or viferior. Manufacturers making default herein forfeit for every huti- 
drod weight of cordage, 10#. 

Maiuiiacturers are to affix their names and manufactory to new cordage before sold, under the like 
forfeiture ; and putting a false name is a forfeiture of 20/. 

Persons making cables of old and overworn stuff, containing above 7 inches in compass, shall forfeit 
four times the value. 

Vessels belonging to British subjects, having on board foreign-made cordage, are to make entry thereof, 
on entering into any British port, on penalty of 2(ls. for every nundred w eight. But this is not to extend 
to cordage broiiglit from the East Indies, nor to materials at present used by any vessels built abroad 
before tiiis act. — (2.') Oro. 3. c. .'>(>.) 

2. Iron Cables. — The application of strong iron chains or cables to the purjjoses of 
navig.'ition is a late and an important discovery, for which we arc indebted to Captain 
Samuel Brown, 11. N. It is singular, indeed, that this application should not have been 
made at a much earlier period. On rocky bottoms, or where coral is abundant, a 
hempen cable speedily chafes, and is often quite destroyed in a few months, or perhaps 
days. A striking instance of this occurred in the voyage of discovery under the orders 
of M. Bougainville, who lost six anchors in the space of nine days, and narrowly escaped 
shipwreck ; a result, .says that able seaman, which would not have happened, “ si nous 
mssions cte munis des quelqucs chaines de fer. C'est une precatition que nc cloivctU jamais 
oiiblier tons les navigateurs destines a de pareils voyages'^ — ( Voyage autour dn Monde, 
p. 207. dto. ed.) The work from which this extract is taken was published in J771 ; 
and yet it was not till nearly forty years after, that any attempt was made practically to 
]»rofit by so judicious a suggestion. The difficulties in the way of importing hemp from 
1 SOS to 1814, and its consequent high price, gave the first great stimulus to the manu¬ 
facture of iron cables. 

Iron cables are constructed in different ways—(see Encyc. Me(rop.)\ but they arc 
uniformly tried by a machine, which strains them by a force greater than the absolute 
strength of the hempen cable they are intended to replace. By this means the risk of 
accident from defective links is effectually obviated j and there are exceedingly few 
instances in which an iron cable has broken at sea. Their great, weight also contri- 
hute.s to their streiigtli, inasmuch as the impulse of tlie shi]) is cliecked before the cable 
is brought nearly to a straight line, or that the strain approaches to a maximum. Bolts 
and shackles are provided at every fathom or two fathoms, by striking out which tlie 
ship may, if necessary, be detached from her anchors with less difficulty tluina heinpcii 
e.'ihle can be cut. 

Even in their most defective form, iron cables are a great deal stronger than those of 
hemp ; and as to durability, no sort of coinj^arlson can be made. No wonder, therefore, 
that they sliould be rapidly superseding the latter ; which are now almost wholly laid 
aside in the navy, and, to a great extent, al.so, in the merchant service. 

CADIZ, the principal commercial city and sea-port of Spain, on its south-western 
coast, on the rocky and elevated extremity of a narrow, low peninsula, or tongue of land, 
projecting from the Isla de Leon, N.N.W. about 4.J nautical miles. It is .surrounded 
)n all sides, except the .south, where it joins the land, by the sea, and is very strongly 
fortified. Population, in 1887, 58,525. It is well built, and has, at a distance, a very 
.striking appearance. Tlie tower or lighthouse of St. Sebastian stands on the western 
side of the city, being, according to Tofino, in lat. 36° 31' 7'' N., long. 6° 18' 52" W. 
It is a most conspicuous object to vessels approaching from the Atlantic. The light, 
which is 172 feat high, is of great brilliancy, revolves once a minute, and in fair weather 
mayi^be seen more than 6 leagues off. 


I'.aif qCCadiz —The entrance to this noble basin lies between 
tlie city and the town and promontory of Hot^ bearing N.W. 
by N., distant about IJ league. The bay Is of -very great ex¬ 
tent . affonling, in most places, good anchorage. The port is 
on the eastern side of the city, where a mole of cooMuerable 
lUiiieiiHlons has been constructed : but the water Ls not sufB- 
ciently deep to allow large vessels to approach nearer than 
Within about 3 of a mile, where they anchor In from 5 to 7 
fathoms. Therocirs called the Cochinos, thePuercas, and the 
Diamante, lie to iho north of the city in the entrance to the 
bay : the first two at about S-.Otlu Of a mile distant, and the 
Uiamantc .u rather more than IJ mile from the dty. Vessels 
tnay enter between the Puerens and the Diamante i but none, 
exc ept those not drawing more than 16 feet water, and well 

History, Trade, See —Cadiz is a very ancient city, 
years beTore tl»o Christian cera. The tcmnlo which 

the most relehrntoil in untln,,t«.., / r 


acquainted willi the channel, ought to attempt entering be¬ 
tween the Corhinos and Pucrcas and the city. The town of 
St. Mary's, on the opposite side of the bay, is famous for being 
the dep 6 t of tlie wines of Xeres. The outer bay, or that of 
Cadix properly so called, is separated from the inner bay by the 
promontory having at iu extremity the castle of Matag^a, 
which approaches within about 9 of a mile of the Funtales 
rasHe on the Isla de I.«on. Within the inner bay is the fa¬ 
mous arsenal of the Caraccas, the town of 6.00 Carlos, the canal 
of Trocadero, &c. At spring tides the water in the bay rises 
10 or 11 feet, but at neaps the rise does not exceed 6 feet. — 
(For fVirther particulars see the excellent Chart qf th« Bay of 
Cadixi bit Tqflno; Malhatria Natnil 'Qaxttteer and Purdy’s 
Sailing Directions Jhr the Bay of Biscay, SfC.) 

having been founded by the Phoenicians about 1,200 
the^ erected in it in honour of Hercules was one of 
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cap. 6.) It! excellent port, and iU iltuatton, favourable alike fbr commerce and security, have made it, 
whether possessed by Carthaginians, tlomans. Moors, or Christians, and under every viclssltufle, a place 
of considerable commercial and political importance. It has long been one of the principal stations of 
the Spanish naval force. In 1720, the commerce with Spanish America, which had previously been 
exclusively carried on from Seville, was transferred to Cadiz. It enjoyed this valuable monopoly till 
1765, when it was partially relaxed by the trade to Cuba, St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and the other Islands, 
being opened to all the greater ports of Spain. The benefits resulting from this relaxation were so very 
great, that In 1778 ttie trade to all parts of America was opened to ships from every considerable ,Spanish 
port, except those of Biscay, which, not being subject to the general laws of the kingdom, were not 
allowed to participate in this privilege. In consequence, however, of her situation, the great capital 
of her merchants, and their established connections, Cadiz continued, notwithstanding the abolition of 
Uio monopoly, to presi'rve by far the largest share of the American trade. But since the colonies 
achieved their independence, her commerce h.as been contracted within ctimparatively narrow limits j 
nor is there much pi ospect of Its being materially improved, without a total change of policy on the part 

of the Spanish government. Barcelona is at present the principal seat of Spanish commerce_ {lioberl-' 

.son's America, b. viii. passim; Tofrnsend's Travels in Spam, vol. ii. pp. 39.‘>—401. ‘M edit.) 

'I’lie white wines of Xeres in its vicinity form by far the principal article of export from Cadiz. The 
quantity exported may amount to about 30,000 pipes a year. The prices vary from 12/. to (it)/, per pl^o ; 
but, as the lower qualities predomin.itc, the price may be taken, at a medium, at about 25/., making 
the total value of the exports 750,000/. More than fths of the whole comes to England. The other 
ai tides of export are quieKsilv(*r, brandy, oranges and other fruits, oil, provisions, flour, salt, wool, &c. 
The imports consist principally of sugar and coffee from the llavannan and Porto Hlco, cocoa, hemp, 
flax, linens, dried fish, hides, cotton wool and cotton m.auufactures, rice, spices, indigo, staves and 
timber, &c. 


Statement of the Number, Tonnage, Crews, and Values of the Cargocs«of Vessels, belonging to 
varioii.s Nations, which entered and cleared at Uie Port of Cadiz, in 184.5 and 1840. 





Entered. 



Cleared. 



Nations- 

Vessels. 

'Tom. 

Crews. 

V'alue of 
< 'argot;-,. 

Vessels. 

'Tons. 

Crews. 

V'aliio of 
Cargoes. 



297 

49,576 

2,8.57 

£ 

.30,616 

307 

.51,122 

2,95.5 

£ 

847,217 


I'niuh - 

40 

6.217 

635 

20..554 

37 

.5,684 

678 

14.9.37 


dineiican (lI.R.) - 

.'>3 

7,511 

6.31 

12,071 

56 

8.21.3 

G.57 

1 5,676 


.Sivodibli and Norwegian 

f.l 

l.-i.OOO 

668 

7,6 34 

68 

) l,.3/0 

721 

13,620 


PricsMri - - 

4li 

15,231 

68.3 

20,280 

.52 

17,121 

774 

6,010 


.Sp.iii.sli - 

231 

12,70-1 

.3,416 

471,6.31 

161 

.36,12.5 

2,890 

223,217 


'Total 

_73 r~ 

1.31 ..363 

8,890 

.562,786 

681 

132,635 

8,,57,5 

1,121,807 


[■Rritisli - . - 

2.'i7 1 

3'),83.3 

2,.334 

30,808 

250 

38,6.33 

2,270 

707,810 


1 ronch -- 

12 

7,.3 34 
20.688 

677 

8,1,10 

4.5 

7,908 

729 

12,882 


1 Aiiiprican (T7. S.) 

5.3 

729 

5.5,719 

48 

19,2'6 

678 

14„397 

7 

j .Swotlisli and Norwegian 

hr, 

11,280 

Ml 

11,485 

46 

9,194 1 

479 

7,117 


Tnissiati - - . 


1.5.17') 

717 

1 l.tiM 

49 

13,271 

650 

.5,,500 


',Sii.inibh - • . 

217 

i:i..ssi 

3,1 16 

5o(i,i,70 

15 i 

.36,521 

2,21 t 

225,680 


Tot.il 

1,78 

110,19.5 

_8,m_ 

637,396 

.590 

124,766 1 

7,020 1 

97.3.416 


Account of the Quantities of tlie j)rineipal Articles imported from Spain and tlic Balearic Islands Into 
tin* U. Kingdom in 184*). 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Article*. 

QuanUtics. 

V'brs - - - c* u. 

l.c.id - - - tons 

,51 tdder - - - civu. 

Olive oil . - - tuns 

Or.ingcs and ieinoiis • pack.igcs 

Wool • “ - Ills. 

Haulla - - - tons 

3,708 

6,210 

.3,700 

75.3 

16,649 

127,.5.59 

.572 

It.irk ... ivrth. 

Ouirk&ilver • - Itis. 

U.llMllS - - - CMtS. 

U.iu, wnstu, .and thrown silk - lbs. 

Hr.indy - . - jjalis. 

Wine - - . —. 

Indian <'otn - - qrs. 

9,591 
'2,.577,'.),39 
17.3,940 
1.5,100 

1 3',39.3 
.3,272,')8 2 
•25,8,5.5 


In 1850, 025 foreign mcrehant vessels, with a crew of 0,.379 men, and a tonnage of 121,720 tons, entered 
the port ol Cadiz. Uf these, .317 vessels, with a crew of 2,8H‘) men, and a tonnage of .52,403 tons, weie 
Knglisli; 06, with 727 men, and 10,H07 tons, French; 51, witli 701 men, and 15,282 tons, Prussian ; and 
48, with .504 men, and 17,341 tons, American. 


Money _The nioniiM, weights, and nipasures, used at Cadiz, 

arc those of Oaf-tile. AccounU atv kept l»v the real (of old 
plate), of which there are lOJ in the peno duro, othard dollar; 
and ns the dollar =4*. IVjd. the real =1:{d. A real is dividt-<\ 
into 16 quintal, or 54 viarn vedii. 'The ducudo de jdala, or ducat 
of uidtc, Is worth U real*. 

tVcififUj and Meaturti —The ordinary quintal is divided 
)7)to 4 arroltai, or ]DO lbs. of V in-arcs cacli. inOlbs. t'.v.uio 
— lOli-lIia. .ivo>r(lu|>ols. The yard, or vara =*!}27 English 
yard, or 11)0 varas Engllxh yards. 'I’he eahiz, or me.isure 
for corn, is divided into I'i fane^at, or 14 4 celtmimt, or 67fi 
qwiriillai; iUO cahizs =19'7 Winch, quorfers, and 6 fnnegas 
= 1 q;iartor. The eanlaro, or arroha, the measure for liquids, 
is illvuied into 8 azumhrea, and .T4 auariUlas. 'There are two 
sf)rU of arrobas, the greater and the lesser: they .trc to each 
other as 32 to 25 ; the former being equal to 4J English wine 
gallons, the latter to 3J do. A nioj/o of wmo =l(i arrobaa. 
'Thu Mta =30 arrobas of wine, or 38 j of oil. A =27 
.nrrohas uf wine, or M}i ot ml. Hence the botta s=l27| English 
wine gallons, and the pipe 114$ do. 

Port and other Chargea at Cuiii'x. —British vessels pay a ton¬ 
nage duty of one real de Vellon. or 2jd. sterling, and for light 
iluty 24 maravedls, or Qd. sterling, excliange 37^rl- jkm dol¬ 
lar of exchange ; but Spanish vessels are exempt from the ton- 
■agi* duty, and pay for light duty 12 matavedis, or 3j farthings 
stcriing, at .the same sacchange. 

Cuitoms Aegttlativns. — Art. 1. Shippers of merchandise in 
foreign countiies shall present to the Spanish consul a state¬ 
ment in duplicate, and wilhoitt corrections or erasures, of the 
goods they embark, expressing the name and nature of the 
vessel, and of the master, port of destination, description of 
the bales, boxes, packages, &e. &c., tohe shipped, their marks 
ami numbers, class, qualify, .and quantity of the merchandise 
contained in each, In Spanish weight or measure, the con¬ 
sign^ thereof, of what nation the prmluce and manufacture; 
ir« the country whence shipped; and if not, bf what other 


nation or fabric may be their origin, concluding the statement 
or note with a decUration that it details the true rontents uf 
the p.tckageR, and that they contain nutliing else. There must 
be sepnrdte note* rrom each shipper and for each consignee. 

Art. 3. tVoni all these notes ihu consul li to form a general 
summary, with a copy of whicii, and one of each of the notes 
of the shippers, he is to form a true register of tlie i aigo, to lie 
delivereii to the master in a scaled despatch (with wax and 
wafer), addressed to the administrador of the custom-house nt 
the port of destination. No merchandise ran go on bo.trd 
after deliver)' of the register to the master, without subjecting 
ail (o seizure on arrival in Spain. 

Art. 8. The master, wlio in the net of receiving pratique, 
shall not deliver to tlie adminlRiradur the sealed iiespatch or 
register handed to him by the Snanish consul, shall pay a fine 
of 400 doll., the cargo dlschargeti and stored, until the consul 
shall remit a certified copy of the original notes presented by 
the sliljincrs, and for which the adinimstrador shall apiily. 

Art. 10. On examination by the adrainistrador. in prosenre 
of the master, of these sealed despatches or register, if tlicy 
manifest marks or evidence* of having been previously oiiened, 
the master shall be fined 100 dolt, for tills alone, and 

Art. li. 2n case atiiendments and alterations areobscived 
In the notes, the master sliall answer bef >rc the tribunal of 
ilnancofor the crime of forgery, which he may be guilty of. 

Art. 12. Where no coiibiil resides, shippers must send their 
notes to the one nearest resident, and the master shall receive 
from him these registers, with the understanding flint mer¬ 
chandise ftrora a foreign country shall not bo admitted to entry 
which sh.iU not Como with the requisites detailed. 

Art, 14. 'The exceptions to the above are cargoes of lumber, 
sUvus, cod^, hides, coal.s, which It shall bo evident come to 
the order oPlhe master in search of a market i hut in such 
cases a document of oKgln must be presented firom the place or 
loading, specifoine the quantity aboard of the vc^l. 

Art. 23. Wthln twenty-four houri after anchoring (being 
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▼i<^{ted), the master shall present to tlie admlnistrador of the 
tustoni-huusc a manifest or the carjjo, &c. 

Art. 27. Fine of KtOdoll. If U>e manifest he not presented 
within twcuiy-four hours. 

Art. ."iH. Fine of lt»0 doll, for every package in excess, and 
fodoll. every one m.mlfu^ted less Ib.m what is expressed in the 
register made ut» by the Spanish consul. 

An. .V-). If the manifest does not spe«^lfy minutely the eon- 
fenu of the pack.tges of prohibited merchandise manifested in 
the (r.insitu, they hlnall bo landed and oKaminesl. 

Art. 12. All goods must he manifested to specified ron> 
.dgiiees, In no rase to “order.* The general term “ iner- 
ch.mdis«* ” IS not recognised nor admitted, in which case the 
p,oiaU shall he landed and examined in the presence of the 
111-, tci or hi, agent, and if liicy shall be found to be illicit 
gii.iiU, iliev sh.ill be forfeited, and the master iined tweutydivo 
per cent. If tliey bo woilh more than 2,0(10 doll., mid if less, 
boo doll. If the goods be of licit irafTic, half the suras. 


Art. ISf. Transhipmonfs proliililted. 

Art. Ifi2. Merchandise cannot be maniftstetl in transitu for 
the tiort from which the vessel oiiginally sailed, nor those 
touched at in the voyage. 

TRRASUnV DKPARTMKHT—ORDER IM COUNOII-. 

“ Your Excellency will please to notify to H.M. consuls abroad 
that under no prcteiu'c they give course to the declarations or 
notes of shippers, unless exactly lii conformity with the cus¬ 
toms regulations, nor drsjiatt.li registers including articles of 
prohibited tralilc, iiiuler itie understanding tliat for tlie con- 
tisr<-ition.s ami fines uhleh slinll In* inijiosed fof dt-fects in 
Consular documentation, the consuls themselves sh.rll be re¬ 
sponsible. not dying them also that all tlie dociiments which 
tliey give course to. must, witliuuc exception, be made in the 
Sp.misli language.’’ 

MadiiJ, Sijilemhtr 2(1. IS.'IO. 


Spanish Commercial l^olicy. — Tt is the peculiar misfortune of Spain that every part of 
her political system has been alike vicious and ohjectionable. Had her comroercial 
policy been liberal, it would, in some degree, have compensated for the defects in the 
distribution of projierty and political jiower, and would, no doubt, have given a power¬ 
ful stiinulu.s to industry. liut, unluckily, it has been in perfect harmony with lier otlicr 
institution.s, and was, in all respect.s, worthy of the favourite seat and stronghold of the 
Inquisition. From the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella down almost to yesterday, the 
grand oliject of tlic Sjvinisli government, next to the extirpation of heresy, has been to 
exclude foreign manufactures from the Peninsula, and to preserve a monopoly of its 
markets, as well as of those of the colonics, to the home manufacturers. It is, however, 
almost needless to say, that their efforts to bring about this result have been signally 
unsucce.s.sful. Oppressive taxes, with the multiplication of fasts and holydays, the go¬ 
vernment monopolies, and the badness of the roads and other means of communication, 
made it impossible for the Spanish manufacturers, even if they had evinced greater 
enterprise and iiaUistry than they have done, to produce manufactured articles ns cheap as the litiRlisli, 
French, and others loss unfavourably .situated. And such being the case, it is plain that the prohibition of 
ccit.un descriptions of coniniodities, and the oppressive duties laid on others, could have no effect except 
to buppresH the legitimate commerce of the country, and to throw U wholly, or almost wholly, into tlio 
hands of smugglers. Any one who takes up a rnaji of Spain mint be satisfied at a glance that it would be 
impossible for an army of customs officers to prevent her being deluged with smuggled prc>duct.s, pro¬ 
vided they were materially clieaper than her native products ; for, besides her extensive sea frontier, 
they may be introduced by way of France and Portugal, and also through the Ilasque Provinces, which 
have distinct laws, and enjoy an exemption from the commercial code innictcd on tlie rest of the king¬ 
dom. We need not, therefore, be surprised that every effort to prevent the clandestine introduction of 
foreign products completely failed. The severities occasionally inflicted on the smugglers, instead of 
abating, seem really trt liave increased, tlie evil. 'I'tie contraband trade has long been a favourite oecii- 
pation, and has been eagerly followeti by the adventurous, the necessitous, and the desper.ate. It is 
iiehevod that for nearly three centuries from 100,0(M) to lOO.OOO individuals have been pretty constantly 
engaged in this occupation ; that i.i, they have been engaged in trampling on the laws, obstructing tlieir 
ofheers, and committing acts of violence and blood. A few years ago about 3,000 actions wore annually 
instituted against contrahandmtas and others engaged in Illicit trade, which terminated in the ruin of a 
vast number of families; at the same time that the courts of law were filled with perjury, and tho 
country with bloody conflicts. And yet these atrocities secured no one object government had in ^ lew. 

Notwitlist.iiiding their being absolutely prohibited. English and French cotten goods might, In lS-18, 
be bought in every shin in Madrid, and generally throughout Spain ; the former at from 20 to .’10 per 
cent, above their price in Gibraltar, where they are about as cJieap as in Manchester ; and the latter at 
from ‘20 to 30 per cent, above tlieir price in Bayonne, which is nearly identical with their price in 
lloueii! While Cadiz was a free port, about 6.000 persons are said to liavc been employed in it twisting 
cigars, which, as soon as lini>hcd, were forthwith smuggled into the interior. Thiee tourtlis, in l.icl, of 
thn foreign ti.ide of .Spain were then in tho h.ands of the rontral/a?i(fist(ts, Avho carried it on in defiance 
of the law. And wlion such was the c.tsc, need we wonder at tlie low slate of industry, or at tlie pre¬ 
valence of those predatory and ferocious habits tliat uiiitoinily mark the character of the smuggler ? 

And, strange to say, notwithstanding the ruinous influence of this wietched system was long since 
exposed by Ulloa, Canijiomanes, and other di.stinguishcd Sj)ani.Ard.s, and by Mr. Townsend and other 
foreigners, who had visited the country, and notwithstanding all tho vicisdtudos Sjiain has undergone 
dining the last half century, it continued to maintain Its ascendancy dowui to 1819. But the leading 
Spaiitsh Statesmen having been, at length, satisfled of the dis.istruns influence of the old sylitem, a 
A igorims effort w as made, in the ye.ir now mentioned, to introduce a more rational tariff; and notwith- 
st.mdiiig the selfish and short-sighted opposition of the Catalans and otliers, the new tariff was happily 
passed into a law. It i.s true that it leaves much to be desired ; but it is, at the same time, a vast 
irnpiovemciit on tlie system by which it was preceded; .and it is especially valuable as being tlie first 
step in the Introduction of a new and more liberal and rational policy. In a few cases the duties on 
imjiortation have been increased, but in the great majority of instances they have been reduced, and the 
greater iiiimbei of the articles that wore formerly prohibited are now admitted on payment of duties. 
'J’he lollowing are the bases of the new tariff, viz.: 

“ Machines and instruments necessary for agricultural, manufacturing, and mining operations, to p.ay 
a duty of from I to 14 per cent, ad va/orem. 

“ Haw material not abundantly produced by Spain, and used in the operations of the national industry, 
wh.itcver lie the forin or ilie increase of value that it may acquire, to pay from 1 to 14 per cent. 

“ ifawmatciial similar to that abundantly produced by Spain, productive agents in tho same case, 
such as coal and coke, and articles of merchandi.se of foreign manufacture which may compete with 
those of the same kind and quality manufactured in Sp iln, to pay from 2.') to 50 per cent.” 

N. B — Cottons and silks come under this class. The duties on the former are generally about 35 
per cent, nd vnlorcin. 

“ Foreign produce and manufactures required for consumption, and not supplied by the national 
industry, to pay a mnxmmm of 15 per cent., and at the utmost ‘20 per cent, in every exceptional case. 

“ The (lutie.s hitherto levied on the colonial produce of foreign countries to be suitably increased. 

“ A discriminating duty of 20 per cent, to be charged on articles imported in foreign bottoms; and on 
those urticle.s wiiich contribute most to the support of tho national navigation the discriminating duty 
may be raised to 5 ) per cimt.” 

'pu* prohibited imports are arms, prwctllcs, and munitions of war, including all kinds of gunpowder, 

a umksilvor, charts published by the Admiralty, .and reprinted abroad; maps and plans by .Spaniards, 
uring copyiight; cinnabar j vessels constructed of wood of less burden than 360 tons, of 20 quintals 
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each; frain, flour, biscuit, bread, and macaroni, ftc., for soup, not admitted by the com law; books and 

C Tints in Spanish, by Spanish authors, if not imported by those individuals during copyright*, missuis, 
reviarics, and other books of liturgy (dictionaries, vocabularies, insignias, deyicos, and military 
ornaments are not- Included in this prohibition) ; pictures, &c., offensive to morality, or ridiculing the 
Catholic religion; common salt, tobacco, shoes, and ready-made clotliing, except for the private use of 
travcllrrs; chemical preparations furtiidden by the sanitary laws. 

Moderate export duties to be levied on antimonv or galena, not argentiferous ; black copper, roufihiy 
melted ; litharge containing less than an ounce of silver per miintal; nig lead, raw silk. 

Prohibited exports. — Cork in the bark of the province of Gerona; litharge containing an ounce and 
upwards of silver per quintal; argentiferous galena; lead containing 24 draciims and upwards of silver 
per quintal; cotton, hempen, and woollen rags, and worn-out aiticles of those mntciials. 

The high discriminating duty on goods impoited on foreign bottoms Is the most objectionable fctituro 
in this tariff; tlioiigh we can hardly he surprised at the Spaniards contlnuiog to act on a principle that 
was acted upon down to a very recent period by the hngllsh and the Americans. We believe, however, 
tliat it will be far moie injurious to themselves than to any one else ; and that it* effect will be to lessen 
and embarrass their trade without really providing employment for Spanish mcrcJismtmen. 

To the otlier facilities for smuggling in Spain must lie added the venality and corruption of the 
customs officers. Noiwlihstatlding his cx/mnu/tsm, Mr. Ford bears testimony to its universality. Ho 
says, “ Every lock in Spain is to be picked with a silver key, and every difficulty smoothed by a properly 
administered bribe. 'J’lie customs empleados have been defined to be gentlemen, wlio, under the jirctenco 
of searching portmanteaus, take money on the highway wiitiout incurring the disgrace of begging or the 
dan{tcr of robbing ; and practically they worry honest travellers who won’t pay them, as much as they 
facilitate those wlio will.’' Hut in tru h, this venality is not confined to tlie revenue officers, hut per¬ 
vades and debases all classes, Irom the highest to the lowest. 

W’e incline to think tliat, allowing lor smuggling, the Import and export trade of Spain might each be 
estimated, previously to the late change in the tariff, at about 4,(KH),(MK)/. sterling, or, ferhaps, a little 
more. And, c nsidering tlie vast, and, a> it were, unexplored resources of the country, and the infinite 
larietj' of dcsiralde products she could supply to otliers, we have n«) doubt, that, under a really fiec com¬ 
mercial .system, her commerce would speedily be doubled, and that, at no very distant period, it would 
be increased in a much greater proportion. It would appe.ir, indeed, as il this anticipation were already 
In the way of being realised. An official return recenllv published shows tliat the total custom* revenue 
of Spain in IS.'H), including the 6 per cent, additional duty, port and liglit dues, &c., amounted to 
lli5,')V9,4.51 reals, being an increase of no less than 39,201,162 reals on the total customs revenue of the 
previous year. Of tlie above sum 17,380,740 reals were received at Cadiz. 

'riu* great articloi of export from Spain consist (exclusive of pilk manufactures) of raw products. Of 
those, wine, olive oil, wool, fruits of various kinds, lead, quicksilver, bramly, cork-wood, salt, raw silk, 
wheat, A’c arc the most impurtant, and are almost all susceptible of an Indefinite increase. 

1 he groat articles of import are colonial products, obtained principally from Cuba, Porto Hico, &c.; 
cottons and cotton wool ; linens, and hemp and flax ; woollens ; salted fish ; hardware, glass, and earthen¬ 
ware ; timber, rice, hides, butter and cheese, &c. Subjoined is 


An Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of Native Produce exported from 
Spain In 1849, showing, also, the proportional* Value of each Article. 


Articles in the Order of their Importance. 


Quantities. 


value In Real. Vn. Vaf^o.H 


Wine, sherry 
Iiittd, (oiniiion 
ihttu, M.ilaga 


Corkwood - - . 

lir.inily 

t-’o< hiiioal - - - 

Mlvcr 111 liar* « 

S.nit » - - 

Nufa - - 

Soap ... 

.Silk ... 

l.iqiiorii’o . . • 

Almonds - - . 

Orange* 

Silk goods . . - 

hall'ron ... 

H ide* ... 

WnoPen cooda 
Wluat 

Sho<*s ... 
Panins, articles manuOirtured from Hour 
M.nro . . - 

Cattle 

Gnrhaiiws, or chick-pea 
O.irden btiiir - - 

White paper - • 

I)(K>k« ... 

Rice - - - ' 

Sedge mattings, Ac. (Btpario labrndo) 
Lemons ... 
Sausage* ... 
Jlempcii yarn 

Oil of .ilnionda • • 

Kidney beans • . 

Sugar ... 

8 -ilied codfish 

Grapes • - - 

Alt other artic'es • • 

Total 


arrohas 
*74,»aO — 


1,487,401 — 

1,')H7,H89 — 

48,888 quintal* 
W;y,726 — 

1,f >2*1,686 arrobos 
141,024 — 

8l,*J7ri qnintalb 
.876,') 15 arrobas 
010,708 ll)». 
2S,0I») — 

3,74.'), 122 fanega* 
H.'>,').15 _ 

76,800 quintals 
46,3.'«> a«. 
26,682 quintal* 
96,670 arrobas 
6!),4.SO thiKi*. 
4iy,'),'.3yaras 
a(>,.5ti6 lb*. 
.566,061 — 

10 qulntala 
6'),616 yard* 
.6.5,2.56 fanegas 
168,718 palrn 
86,029 arrob.1* 
46,V47 f.»negas 
6,06.5 numb. 
24,0 tl fanegas 
366,287 loads 
61,210 reams 
7,678 arrobas 
72,609 — 

61,319 quintals 
.50,489 fiisds. 
162.126 los. 

.5,776 quintals 
225,688 ills. 
11.5,816 arrobas 
26,056 — 

94,064 — 

102,489 — 


79,8.50,620 

22,760,768 

4,102 ,;9l 

106,7.5 i, 179 
46,797,947 
56,869,962 
.56,23f.,840 
.52,561,614 
29,74.'i,81.5 
1 1,.559,281 

15.502.902 
1.5,181,466 
12,922,000 

11.287.903 
10,U01,6t).5 

9,911,527 
6,724,628 
6,650,463 
4,1.'>6,18.5 

3.177.2.56 
.5,411,26 i 
,5,506,390 
2,769,972 

2.717.6.56 
2,677,416 
2,226,906 
2,159.619 
1,966,844 
1,922,679 
1.856,929 
1.666,216 
1,601,798 
1,600,242 
1,605,122 
1,479,‘278 
1,446,014 
1,368,919 
1,519,263 
1,209,765 
1,177,724 
1,166,446 
1,096,.548 
1.0H7,a56 
1,044,879 

916.768 

912.768 
30,726,990 


22*76 

9*96 
7*85 
7*71 
6*94 
6*.56 
3 06 
2*84 
8*81 
2*76 
2*46 
2*1.5 
2*11 
1*22 
1*17 
0-88 
0-7 4 
0*74 
0*73 
0-.68 
0*67 
0-64 
0-47 
0-46 
0*42 
0*41 
O'.O 
0-.56 
0*34 
n*.54 
0'32 

8 *32 
50 
0*29 
0*28 
0*26 
0*26 
0-24 
tl*24 
O 2.5 
0 22 
0*20 
O 19 
6*66 


469,010,917 


I'he Importance of the trade that 
Wnrld, was, at all times, much exaggei 
business, the greater part of the goods : 
‘y of foreign inercnnnts. Spain, noi 


Spain formerlv curried on with her vast possessions In tlie New 
'?rated ; and siie, in truth, was 1 ttlo better than an agent in the 
lent on Spanish bottoms totflih colonies being, ii) reality, the pi u- 
n'uty of foreign merchants. Spain, notwithstanding the emancipation of Mexico and South America, 
has still some very valuable colonics: and, if nothing else can, the astonishing progress made by Cuba 
end l*orto Rfco, since the abolition oi the prohibitive system, should satisfy her of Its ruinous tendency. 
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Wool used to be a lending article of Import Into this country trom Spain; but now, though our imports 
oT wotd hav« vastly increased, they are principally supplied by the colonies in Australia, and by Germany, 
Uiissia, India, etc. The quantities brought from Spain have, indeed, become quite inOohsiderabie; so 
much So, that wlille in 1X49 she supplied us with only 127,5M lbs , our total imports amounted to the 
Immense quantity of 73,768,647 lbs. ! Wine, quicksilver, and raisins are at present the principal articles 
orimportation frnm Spain. At an average of the 6 years ending with 183*2, the doctared va>ue of the 
exp >rta from the U. K. to Sp.ain amounted to 837,63*2/. a year. Hut a considerable portion of theexpoits 
to Portugal, Gibraltar, and Malta find their way Into Spain by the Intervention of the smuggler, and 
some portion, also, of the exports to Fiance, The direct exports to Spain, In 1862, amounted to 1,2.33,957/., 
which, though much increased, do not amount to a third part of what they would be if Spain adopted a 
really free commercial system. 

Owing to the badness of the roads, and their unfltness for carriages, the principal carriers of merchan> 
dise are the arrieroa, or muleteers, who traverse the country in all directions along beaten tracks, many 
of wliichare accessible only to them. They form a large portion of the provincial population, and, on 
the whole, have a good character for honesty to tliclr employers, though they are ne.irly all, more or 
less, engaged in smuggling transactions. The extent of this tniflic may be estimated from the fact, that 
about three fourths of the entire inland traffic in corn Is carried on by their me,an8. Recently, howe'er, 
w.aggous have begun to be Introduced on alt tlio |>ractic:ible roads, and sliouid the latter be improved, the 
business of the arrieros will proportionally fill off. 

There can be no reasonable dount that, but for the system of misrule to wliich Spain has been sub¬ 
jected, her commerce would have been very extensive. Her natural advantages, superior to most, and 
not inferior to those enjoyed by any other kingdom ; her wines, brandies, fruits, &c.; her wheat, of 
.which she might produce the largest supplies; her wool; ht-r iron, wnich is of the best quality ; her 
lead and quicksilver mines, respectively tlie most productive In the world ; the number and oxcellenco 
of her harbours; tlie enterprising and adventurous character of her inliabitants, and her favournbie 
situation, would, were she permitted to avail herself of them, raise her to a very high rank among 
commercial imtions. Let the government follow up what It has so well begun, by ceasing to counteract 
the intentions of nature 1 let moderate duties t.ik** the place of prohihltious, and freedom of regulation, 
and all soits of industrious pursuits will revive from the deadly lethargy in which they have been so 
long sunk. 

CAGLIARI, the capital of Sardinia, on the north-e.asl shore of a spacious hay on 
the south coast of the island, lat. 39'^ 12' 13" N., long. 9® 7' 44" E. Population, in 
J850, 30,000? The city stands on a rising ground, and has an imposing effect from 
the sea. 7'he public buildings and churches are numerous, and .some of them splendid ; 
but the streets are, for tlie most part, narrow, steep, and filthy, 

.The Gulph of Cagliari extends from Pulaonthe west to Cape Carbonara on the east, 
A distance of about 2 4 miles across, and about 12 in depth, with good anchorage every 
where after getting into soundings. A mole projects from the Pratique office, and 
ships usually lie about 1 mile S. W. by S. from it, in 6 or 8 fathoms water, on an ex¬ 
cellent bottom of mud. Tlicre is a very convenient pier harbour at the south angle 
of the tower wall, capable of containing 14 or 16 vessels of a tolerable size, besides 
small craft. Altogether, Cagliari is one of the best and safest ports in the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

hnparta and Exports —Almo.st all the trade of Sardinia is carried on by strangers; 
and even the fish on its coast and in its harbours is caught by Sicilians, Neapolitans, 
Tuscans, and Genoese. Corn is the principal article of expqrt. In good years, the 
exports from the whole island may amount to 400,000 starelli, or about 500,000 bushels, 
of wheat, 200,000 starelli of barley, 6,000 ditto of maize, 100,tXX) ditto of beaus, 
200,000 of peas, and 1,000 ditto of lentils. The culture of vines is gradually becoming 
of more importance; and about 3,500 Catalan pipes arc exported, principally from 
Alghero and Ogliastro. Cheese is an important object in tlie rural economy of Sar¬ 
dinia,and considerable quantities are exported. Salt is a royal monopoly and affords a 
considerable revenue. Until recently, Sweden drew almost all her supplies of this im¬ 
portant necesary from Sardinia, and it continues to be exported in considerable quanti¬ 
ties. Flax, linseed, bides, oil, saffron, rags, alquifoux, &c. are among the articles of 
export. The tilnny and coral fisheries employ a good many bands j but, us already 
oliserveil, they arc almost wholly managed by foreigners. 

Almost every article of dress, whether for the gentry or the peasantry, is imported. 
So.ip, stationery, glass, earthenware, and furniture, as well as .sugar, coffee, drugs, 
spices, &c., are also supplied by foreigners; and notwithstanding the Sards possess 
many rich mines, several of which were successfully wrought in antiquity, they import 
all tiieir iron and steel. The only mannlactures carried on in the Island are those of 
gunpowder, salt, tobacco, and woollen caps. 

Account of the Quantities of the prin-ipal Articles exported from the Island of Sardinia to foreign 
Countiies in 1819, iHriO, and 1851. 


Articles. 

Quantitiea. 1 

Articles. 

Quantities. I 

1849. 

18M). 

1851. 

1849. 

1850. 

18.31. 

RarlUa - cwts. 

Bonw • - _ 

Itullorlrs - « Xo. 

Culvei . . _ 

Clwese - - cwu. 

Cork-svood . . _ 1 

Ci>wi», steers, and bulls - No. 

Firewood - . cwu, 

Frult.frwh . - _ 1 

8t5V 
8,fi.’V6 
2,7.W 
70 
29.8H0 
2,1.38 
674 
«,7«8 
7.3‘2 1 

' 427 
9.2.33 
1,1,Kl 
9.- 

2 3,fine 
6,7HV 
4.3fi 
IrMW 
858 

2 

5,8.35 

211 

151 

21,9Sfi 

3,819 

594 

577 

79 

Uu'Un, sheei*, and Uiiilis No. 

Grain • - cwts. 

Lead ore • . — 

(Hire oil - , .Imp./ral. 

Skins • - cwts. 

Timber, oak . . val. lire 

Tunny nsh • . • cwt». 

Wine - . Imj,. ^ol. 

232 

8,701 

5.. 390 

17.6<sa 

10,220 

2.. 3.19 
47,701 

594 

567 

4,296 

41,097 

66s 

2,547 

269,40/ 

2.17 

2,494 

10,497 

1,560 

67,712 

2,839 

19,741. 


But salt, of which the export may be estimated at l4,0tX) or 16,000 tons a year, is excluded fro n this 
I ’ in'Iced. but little reliance ran bo placeat 

By far the largi gt portion of the exports from the island aTO forwarded to the eonllnculal states of the 



The export of wheat in thU table, owing to the occurrence of bad crops, is below the average, winch 
may Im taken at from 50,000 to GO,000 qr*. In ItJSO no fewer th.in 117,003 qr8..were exported. 

Ill 1850, 497 vessels entered the port of Cagliari, of which 50, of the burden of 8,209 tons, were HrJtMi 

Monet/, Weights, and Measures. •— Accounts are kept In lire, rejili, and soldi. 6 soldi «= 1 reale sw i^d .; 

4 10111 = 1 lira** Is. (kf.; lOrealittal scudo = 3s. 9</. Tlio paper money consists of notes for 6, 10, and 
20 scudi. 

Karin produce and the coarser metals are weighed by the pesi dt Jerro t 12 Sard. oz. eb 1 lb. = 14 oz. 

5 dr. avoirdupois ; 2f» lbs. *=1 rubbo ; 4 rubbls= 1 cantaro = 93 lbs. 0 oz. 8 dr. avoirdupois.- 

Tlio stnrcllo, or corn me.a8ure, is equivalent to I bush. 1^ peck Kiig. The i»alm =. lOJ Kng. inches. 

• Causes of the depressed State of Sardinia. —The above btatements sufficiently show 
that the commert^e of Sardinia i.s very far from being what miglit naturally be expected 
from her extent, fertility, admirable situation, and the excellence of her many harbours. 
She contains an area of abotit 9,500 square miles, being, in point of size, but little 
inferior to Sicily; and in antiquity was reckoned, along with the latter, a principal 
granary of Rome. “ Siciliam et Surdiniam heniijnissimas' urhis nostree nulrices."—(.Val. 
Max. lib. vi. cap. 6.) 

Utraque frnglferls cat Insula nobllis nrvls : 

Ncc plus Ilcsperl.'un ionginquis messibus ullae, 

Nec Ilotnana magis complerunt horrea terra;.—•Lucan, ili. lln. G5. 

But the establishment of the feudal system in its worst form, and the unfavourable 
political and municipal regulatioas under which the island has latterly been placed, have 
gone far to neutralise the advantages it owes to nature. ITie agriculturists of Sardinia 
principally consist of two great classes—those who cultivate small farms on the metayer 
principle, and those who work on the estates of others, getting, in most instances, a 
patch of land for their support, and cultivating it at such times as they are not employed 
on the lord’s lands. Both classes are excc.ssively poor. 'Jlic agreements under which 
the tbimer class hold are seldom fur more than a year; the landlord ftirnishing the seed 
as well as the land, and receiving half the produce. Ihose who occupy land fur which 
they are obliged to pay a rent irrcorvccs, or other feudal services, are, if possible, still , 
worse of!’; having usually to borrow the seed cither from the landlord or from the 
Monti Frumentarii established for that purpose, and leaving also to defray the tithe and a 
host of other burdens. Another disadvantage under wliich all classes labour, is the 
want of houses on their farms: the peasants live together in villages, and have frequently 
to perform a journey of sever.il miles in going to and coming from their farms. 

Lands belonging to a canton or commune arc frequently cultivated on a kind of part¬ 
nership system, being divitled into three portions : one of these, called vidazzone, com¬ 
prises all the lands that arc in cultivation, and which are distributed by lot among 
coitain individuals, while the other two portions arc occupied in common ns pasture. 
But, as a new distribution takes place every year, it is plain that no individual can take 
any interest in the improvement of the soil; and this sort of tenure becomes, in fact, the 
most effectual that can be devised for the extinction of 4ndustry. Latterly, however, 
the government has been making eft'orts to promote the formation of inclosures and the 
divi.sion of the lands; which, thongli opposed by the prejudices of the people, liave 
made some progress. — (Marmora, Voyaye en Sardaiyne, lib. v. cap. I.) 

Even these, however, are not perhaps the greatest discouragements to agriculture. 

As if to annihilate the possibility of the peasantry emerging from their depressed eon- 
d'ltion, and to oblige them to confine their industry to the .supply of their indisjiensable 
wants, it has been enacted that no corn shall be exported if its price exceed 30 reals the 
starelh); and a heavy duty is laid on all that is exported, as a substitute for a general 
land-tax. Most other articles of export have been loaded with similar duties ; and it 
would really seem that every device lliat ignorance and short-sighted rapacity could 
suggest had been ])ractised to reduce this “ benignant nurse ” of imperial Rome to a 
state of poverty and destitution. 

Happily, however, as already seen, the bounty of nature has proved an overmatch for 
the perverse ingenuity of man ; and such is the fertility of this fine island, that, not¬ 
withstanding the influence of the duty now referred to, and the wretched system of 
agriculture, it exports in good years considerable quantities of corn. Tlie culture of 
the vine is .gradually increasing in importance, and about .3,500 Catalan pipes are ex¬ 
ported, chiefly from Alghero and Ogliastro. Olive oil, owing to the little care taken 
in its preparation, and its consequent bad quality, has hitherto been but little exported; 
but it is susceptible of an indefinite increa.se, and might be made an important article. 
Tobacco is a royal monopoly, and brings about 7 million livres U year into the publio 
treasury. Flax, linseed, saffron, hemp,and barilla are grown to some extent; silk is 
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CAJEPUT oil.-~calamander wood. 

prod’Kf.jd only in limited quantities, but its produce might, no doubt, be vastly in¬ 
creased ; some cotton is produced, and also sm^l quantities of madder, which last grows 
Wild in the island. The mountains are clothed with forests of oak, beech, chesnut, and 
other timber; but, from the want of roads, these are nearly useless, Tlie agricultural 
implements and processes are excessively rude, llie Sardinian plough, the counterpart 
of that described by Virgil, does little more than scratch the ground. It is witliout a 
coulter, and is very frequently wholly constructed of wood. Oxen only are used in 
plo-ughing and other field labour. The corn is left in the fields till it be thrashed, an 
operation effected by the primitive practice of treading with horses and oxen. 

AVe are glad, however, to have to state, that within the last few years some very im- 
jiortant changes for tlie better have been introduced into the island, and that some of 
the worst of the abuses previously noticed have been obviated. In 1836, in pursuance 
of intjuiries previously commenced, feudal jurisdictions were completely abolished; and 
since then the feudal system has been wholly subverted. And if, as is to be hoped, 
government follow up the enlightened course of jwilicy on which it has entered, by 
giving freedom to commerce, the probability is, that the island will, at no very remote 
]>criod, recover a large share of its aiiclcnt prosperity. According to a law passed in 
J 839, all lands were declared to be the property of individuals, communes, or the crown; 
tlie latter becoming the possessor of all waste lands, or those to which neither private 
parties nor conuiiunes could show any title. Lands which had been cultivated or 
applied to ase, whether inclosed or not, were assigned in perpetuity to the occupiers, 
luullsturbcd possession, being held to confer a sufficient right to the property in the 
absence of any otlier title: those whose intere.st.s were at .all allcetwl by the new changes 
received compensation in money or lands, or by an assignment of public funded property, 
'riie king substituted himself in tlie place of (he barons : be took all the feudal rents 
into Ills own bands: and their value being estimated at 20 years’ purchase, jiublic secu¬ 
rities to the amount, bearing fi\e per cent, interest, were made,over to tlic nobles in 
exchange for the privileges of which they had lieen deprived. All kinds of va.s,salage 
were, at the siime time, made redcenialde; and courts of law placed under the direct 
control of the state were substituted in the place of the feudal jurisdictions where the 
barorts were at once suitors and judges 1 It is impossible to overrate the importaiiec of 
these changes; and there cannot be a doubt that they will have the greatest and most 
beneficial iriflirencc.— (I'on liaumer, Itati/y^ c. i. 295—.301.) AV’^c may, also, mention, in 
proof of the recent improvement of tlie Island, that the population, which, in J816, 
aiuounted to only 352,000, had increased, in 1838, to 524,633. A good road has been 
constructed, uniting Cagliari and Sii.s.sari, and cros.s roads have been carried from it to 
some of tlie more considerable places in the Island. Stringent measures have recently, 
also, been adopted for the suppression of the banditti, with which the island has long 
been infested. And should these measures of improvement be properly carried out, the 
administration of justice sir.qilified and freed from the abuses and venality by which it 
bus long been disgraced, and all restraints on exportation abolished, it maybe confidently 
predicted that Sardinia will gradually become more and more prosperous; that the 
revenues of the crown will he increased in a tenfold proportion; and that the popu¬ 
lation will cease to be conspicuous only for ferocity, idleness, ^nd contempt of innova¬ 
tion.— (See Gfo^rophical Vittionart/, art. Sardinia, and the authorities therein referred 
to.) 

CAJEPUT OIL, the volatile oil obtained from the leaves of the cajeput tree. (Afr- 
htleuca Leucadendron liin.) The name is a corruption of the native term cayu-putU that 
is, white-wood oil; because the bark of the tree which yields it has a whitish appear¬ 
ance, like our birch. 'J'his tree is common in Amboyna and other Eastern islands. The 
oil is obtained by distillation from the dried leaves of the smaller of two varieties. It 
is prepared in great quantities in lianda, and sent to Holland in copper flasks. As it 
comes to us it is of a green colour, very limpid, lighter than water, of a strong smell 
resembling camphor, and a strong pungent taste. It burns entirely away without leav¬ 
ing any residuum. It is often adulterated with other essential oils, coloured with resin 
'of milfoil. In the genuine oil, the green colour depends on the presence of copper ; 
for, when rectified, it is colourless.—( Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

Cijoput oil not licing used except in the materia mrrtica, only small qu,antitles are imported. In July, 
)K3I, it Mild in bond at aliout 7d. an ounce ; but an idea having then got abroad that it was one of the 
most efficient Tomedies In cases of cholera, its price rose in November, 1831, to no less than 11s. an 
ounce.' But It foon after fell info iiiscredit with the faculty, and additional supplies having been 
obtained from Holland, its price declined almost as fast as it aaa risen. Jt Is not at present (1H43; worth 
more, in bond, than from <k/. to {id. an ounce 

CALABAR SKIN (Fr. J*etit~prh; Ger. Grattwerk; It. I^or, f^ajoi Rus. BJelkaj 
f^. Gris pcqueno), the Silurian squirrel skin, of various colours, uged in making muffs, 
tippets, and trimmings for clothes. 

CAI.AMANDEH WOOD, a beautiful sjMicies of timber brought from Ceylon. 

It U so hard that common edge-tools cannot work it, ao that It must be rasped and almost ground into 



CiitCUTTA. 




lliBpu. It In singularly rcmarktble'for the yiirletir and SSiTbetweS”!!!!™ end 

fine chocolate, now deepening alino«t into nbsolnte blwk, from any Undue 

cream rolourg. It at rests the eye from the rich beauty of the IntemiinKleU ‘ ^ , . . tables i»ir 

showlness. It takes a very high, polish ; and is wrought into chairs, and P*^*^^*?Monmouth 
Kobert Brownrigg, late governor of Ceylon, had the doors of the dining-room of bis ^ . 

shire made of calamander. It is scarce in Ceylon, and is not regularly imported ; all that is in Cre.it 
Britain has been Imported by private gentlemen, returning from the colony, for their own u^e. It is oy 
far the most beautiful of all the fancy woods. The nearer it is taken from the root of tbe tree, thejincr 
it is. — (Milbw-n's Orient. Com.; L\b. qj Entertaining Knowledge, Vegetable Substances, p. 179.) 


CALCUTTA, the principal city of the province of Bengal, the capital of the British 
dominions in India, and, with the exception perhaps of Canton, the greatest emporium 
to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. Its citadel is in lat. 22° 34' 49" N., 
long. 88° 27' 16" E. It Ls about 100 miles from the sea, being situated on the eastern 
hank of the western branch of t)ie Ganges, denominated by Europeans the Ilooghly 
River, which is the only arm of the Ganges navigable to any considerable distance by 
large ships. At high water the river opposite to the town is about a mile in breadth ; 
but during the ebb the side opposite to Calcutta exposes a long range of dry sand 
banks. Owing to the length and intricacy of the navigation from the sea, it cannot be 
underta^n without a pilot; so that, even if it did not exceed our limits, it would be 
uselcsJ^W attempt any description of it in this place.—(See the reduced Plan af the 
Moutha of the Hooghly River, in the Mercator's Chart in this work.) 


In 1717 Calriitt .1 was only a petty village; but It subsequently inrreased very raniilly, and was siip- 
posed towards the close of last century to have 6(K\o:)0 or 700,IH'0 inhabitants. Tliis, however, was a 
grOKS exaggeration ; and it appears, from a cr^nsuH taken in 1837, tliut the iiopiiUUion of wljut is properly 
Cidled the town amounted to ouly 220,700, composed as follows : 

MaU»<i. Pcmn'ei,. Mnicii. Femnlcs. 

RnfflUh ..... 1.955 1,1X5 Ch iie<«e ..... 245 1114 

Kurasians ..... 2,')50 1,7!46 Madr.tsiKvi ..... 50 25 

Tortuauese . , - . . 1,715 1,475 Native Ch) I sti.'ins .... 50 JO 

Frottfli ..... 101 *9 HIndo ...... S5,l 15 52,50(J 

Annetildiu ..... 405 171 Moiiaixiineilan* .... 5H,')5t lU.SlO 

Jews.1S5 122 Low Castes - - - - 12,0/4 7,ol0 

Mogul* ----- 514 195 ^ - 

Parsee*.52 H TotOa - -’ - 144,H93 84,SI2 

AreU 272 7» '---- 

TItux* . - - . - 450 255 General Total - - 229,705 


A great part, however, of what may be fairly considered the population of Calcutta, consisting of 
labourers, mechanics, and persons engaged in trade, leside at night in the suburbs,,or neighbouring 
villages; coining into town early in the morning to their respective cmi)lo)ments. 'Ihese wero 
estimated, in 1857, on tolerably good data, at 177,000. The small number of Bnglish resident 
In ('alcutta (where, however, they are lUf more numerous than in any other part of India,) may well 
excite surprise. It was supposed that the ct'ssatioii of the Company’s monopoly, and of the prohibition 
of Kuropean resort to India, would occasion an influx of British settlers and capital. But tins «n!i»'ipa- 
tion has not been realised. Scarcely a single Knglish agricitltiirist, with capital suflicient to cultivate 
100 acres of land, has established himself in India, and there ha'« been no immigration of artls.ms, And 
this, after all, is only what might have been expected; the country being too foJly occupied, the burdens 
on the land too heavy, and the wages of labour tar too low, to admit of anything like an extensive immi¬ 
gration. The Kurasian.s, the progeny of white fathers and native mothers, are mostly cmpIoyt‘d as clerk* 
111 the government offleos and mercantile establislnnenls ; and are said to be an indnstrlous and useful 
class. —(flengo/and//givi (ja. 2 c//C(’r, vol. i. part ill. p. lb,&c.) 'I’lio town, excluding subuibs, exttnda 
about 4| miles along the bank of the river, with an average breadth inhmd of about 1 4 mile !■ oi t William, 
the citadel, lies on the same side of the river, a little lower down. It is a strong regular fortification; 
but so extensive that it would require a garrison oi lO.OlM) men tor its elFcctu.il flefence, Calcutta pos¬ 
sesses great natural advantages fur inland navigation ; all sorts of foreign produce being transpoiled w ith 
great facility on the Ganges and Its subsidiary streams to the north western quarters of llindostnn, ovor 
a distance of at least 1,000 miles, while tiio productions of the interior are received by the game easy 
^^hanncls. 

The {iriiieipal merchants and traders consist of British and other Europeans, Portuguese born in 
India, Armenians, Jews, rersiuns from the coast of the IVrsi.ui Giilph, commonly called Parsees, Moguls, 
MoiiainmcUans of Hindustan, and Hindoos; the latter usually either of the Jlrahminical or mercan¬ 
tile castes, and natives of Bengal. I’he native Portuguese and Armenlun incichants have of late greatly 
declined In wealth and importance. On the other hand, the Persian merchants have increased in num¬ 
bers and wealth, several of them being worth 250,00(;/. sterling. The large fortunes of the Hindoo mer¬ 
chants have been laueli broken down of late years by litigation In tlm eouits, and naturally ihmngh 
the law of equal ronarcimary among broiheig. To enuntoi baUince this, there has been, since tin* open¬ 
ing of the (Veo tvane in 1814, a vast angmentation of the number of interior merchants, worth tVoin 
aOitKlO/. to {40,000/. sterling. There are but few Hindoo merchants at present whose wealth exceed* 
200,000/. sterling. 

I'he principal ft reign business is conducted by Eiigllhh merchants ; but other parties also. eith(3r 
In partnership with the Knglish, or on their own account, specidate largely to Europe, America, and 
especially to Chin.a. The brokers known under the iwine of Sircars and Buboos are all Jlludoos. The 
general rates of agency cummission are as follow ; — 


1. On the sale, purt-haw, or shipment of hulHon, guUl 

dust, coin. Jewellery, poarU. anil previous Atone* - 1 

2. On the purvlia«e (whan In lund«} or luile of ind f(o. 

*Uk, and opium - - - - . .2} 

3 . On purchasing do. when fund* are provided by the 

agvnt. - - - - - - -5 

4 . On all StJes or purchases of other good* . .5 

6 . On the tale or purchase of ship*, factories, houaw, Inmls, 

and all profterty ofa ilJcede^cr p(j<iii - - . gt 

fi. On roturnu for conhigninents. If made in jiroduce - ^ 

7. On do. if in bills, ballioQ, or treasure - - -i 

h. On Goods and treasure onnsiGued, and all other property 

gf any description Mfetr^ to aKency for sale, wbUh 
shall lie aft«rwards wtihdrawu 1 and on goods ccni- 
slKnad for conditl<»n8l delivery to otli«ns, and *o * 
delptered; on invoice amount at the exehange of 2*. 
per nqiee - ... half com. 


Per cent. 

0. On milking advances, or procuring loans of money for 
cMmiiiLTclnl purposes, wlictt the Aggregate commission 
does uot exceed 5 jrcr cent. - - - - Si 

10. On ordering goods or superlutendtng the fViIflltncnt of ■ 

contracts, or on the shipinant of goods yrheie no com- 
iiiU Ion eaoept that of .iccoiinl is deiivcil ' - - 9J 

11. On guaranteeing hUI*, bonds, or other i ngagements. 

and on lieooming security for adiidimaration of 
Ontaten, Air contnets aiuf agreemont*, See ,; and tu 
government, for the lUsliursmnonta of public moneys 
where the funds of the indivldunU are Visufllclcnttp 
cevtr risk - , ^ -•,.«■ - - 2) 

12. On del credero, or cuarantodng the dud reaHsadon of 

sales - - - s . -,-2) 

' 12. On executorship, or admInistratitSn to estatis of dooeasrtl 

persons - ^ -5 

11. On the management of edajes fortmeculots or admlnls- 
trator* • . . . - ' .21 

p. On chartering ships tw engaging tonnago- - • S« 

IG. On advertising as the agents of dwnefs or comraao*. 
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' cent. 

ocn or ahlpc for poMcn/per*, on the anaount of 
PMMg« mono;, whether tfie tame BhiUl pau throuj^ 
the oAenu han<l» or not - • - - - 2 ^ 

17 . On procuiinK flight, or odvertUing at the agent of the 

owners or commandera ] tite commliulon to be caloo- 
on Uu* grosi amount of the entire tVeight - 5 

18. On offbctlttg InMirancM. or writing orders for the same, 

' w hot iier on lirei or property - - . - 1 

ly. pii settling inuirante lossea ant} arerages, and on pro¬ 
curing Tctuma of premium ' - • . . 2 

21. On purchasing, adling, oir negotiating bills of ex¬ 

change - -- - _ . .1 

Itl. OndebU or other dalms when a nrocosa at law or 
arbitration la incurred In elannlnu tltein - - 

I f recovered by tuch means - - _ _ 5 

22 . On bills of exchange returned dishonoured - - 1 

2.>. On tiollecting houae rent - » . • .21 

VI. On ahlpa, diabunententa - . . » . 2 i 

'i’.'X' »‘CK<»tladng loans on rttipondentln - - - 2 

2b. On granting lettirrs of credit > . . _ l 

27. On sale or purchaso of government (lc^’uritlefi and bank 

ahatm, aitd on every exchange or tr.tnsfer, not by 
purchase ftom one cl.-lu to another - - « 4 

* 8 . On delivering uu goveinment securities and b.snk 
shares, or depo.hing them ill the treaKurv - - A 

29. On tlie amount deliitisl or credind (at tlieoption of tlio 

ftgent) vithin tiie year, less iho balance broucht 
fiirward, and all Hems on which a canunisslon of ft 
J»er c,.iif. has t.oeii chargctl - - - - 1 

30 . On all ailv.inces not piiiictuallv liquid.-ited, a second 

coinmuslon may he chargid.'as on anew advance, 
liruilded it do not o< <ur within the same ye.sr. 

Hrokernge, stlicn actually paid, U coiiiildered a 
srparalc cli.irgc. 

Kevlscd^ table sif rent (tier monUi) of gooils lodgid in tho 
bonded Wiareituuse, thorgo.dilo from 1 st Novctnlier I.SII. 

, , , I’o.'s rs. a*, pa. 

St hole pl|M>, liiitt. or puncheon - - -080 

li.ilf pipe or hogdieud - - - - -0 40 

Ouartcr pipe -.O V 0 

J-*srgc cMsk, fiont.lining glass or earthenware - 0 (1 0 
HcTcc.roiitalinng glass orcanhcnwiirc or provisions 0 .ft 0 

Large crate, containing 1V doy. twill - 0 0 0 

Hinaller , conulning crate 8 or 0 dox. or more or less 0 4 O 
( liest abavH 12 dox. slxe - . ■' . 0 g 0 

t'hi»t of 12 do/,, si/.o, or alwive ft dor. - • - O ft 0 

I'iiest of (i dox. si/e, or at)ove 5 dox. - « - 0 0 

Quarter chest, nr ft doz. . . -020 

All boxes umler 3 doz. and above 1 dor. size, ea< h - O I O 
I hit' duz. Itox - • . . . -0U9 

nV«i*‘ ----- per pipe O 12 0 
miI?k i" "• ■ .* P^Thlul. 0 0 0 

BritUh jilcfc goods, per case nlwive 12 (loy. fci/e -080 
i)o. KT case of 12 doz. size, or above 6 do/. - 0 G 0 

l>o. per case of 6 doz. size, or aimve Sdoz. • O 3 0 

Th}. per COSO of ft doz. size, or loss . . - 0 2 0 

Do. per bale of si/e of large bale of twist - - 0 6 0 

IX). (H-r li.ile of smaller sire . . -040 

Mule twist, per li.aleof KX) or .V)0 lbs. - - 0 ft o 

jX». per li lie of smatUTf size, but alxive 200 lt>it, - 0 4 01 

Do. i»er liaie of 200 lbs. or less - - -030 

Turkey ri-d twist ... pej. bale 0 ft 0 

will!'''*'* " * • - - l>er bale 0 .3 O 

•7'‘* ----- |ierl>ale 0 ft 0 

U'dlgo.per < best O ft 0 

Dliiuiii ..... per chest O ft 0 
totton . - . - per screwed bide 0 4 0 

sugar, rice. Unseed, urd mustard sewl. - -1 

,, ^ . per 100 Ind. inds.) 2 8 0 

Khcll Jbc and lac dye - - - per chest 0 3 0 

VermlUon - - - - tier l)ox 0 2 t) 

Arsenic ..... t,ox 030 

Brass le.if - - - . pe,. t,ox O 2 O 

<. ima paper - . . - jn-, ca...c o 3 O 

tdmia c.tscs of nankin, cassia, camphor, silk, anni- 
sej^, &e. - - , . iwriaw 0 5 0 

Safltower - • V. • - per Inci. mil, () 0 (> 

f iinger and turmeric - - per KW Iml. mds. 3 0 0 

Betel nut - - . - |,„r Ind, nid. 0 0ft 

- - - . j>er Ind. md. 0 10 

Ooffke, pe)>ptfr. cardamuin, cummin seed, annl- 

pad, In bags or lurJes - - - per Ind. md. 0 1 O 

All other articles In bags or bales - )kt Ind. md. 0 0 6 
Spices, and any other similar articles m hogs- 
imf*. ----- iwhhd. 040 
Ditto in tlereea - - . - per tierce 0 2 0 

/ »•» - - - - per whole chest 0 10 

D'OO , per smaller box 0 0 6 

bugar candy - - - - ]>ertub O 0 ft 

I " ,* * keg SO lbs. 0 0 6 

Halmon, herrings, or other flsh . per keg 0 0 6 
1 urtienilne, Unseed,Bnd other vegetable oils, jicr jar 0 2 0 
Allconlago - - - - {ler cwt. 0 10 

l^in and dainmer - - . prr Ind, md. 0 J O 

Katians .... per 100 bundles 020 
Duiudes. - - . ,,er lar^e bale 0 6 0 

sf'lt®. . per smaller bale 0 4 0 

- - - jHT large bale 0 12 0 

s, * “ * ■ * P" »m»lier bale 0 8 0 

W®®* 'kins 2 * - - per Irale 0 S Q 

'J 0 si^Mj menafiuhured - . period, rod. 0 0 6 

Quicksilver .... p^ir o 8 0 

Hteel . » • - . .per tub 0 0 fl 

iron . - . - « ' - per Ind. rod. O O 

All other unwronght metals - - per Ind. rod. 0 0 4 

AiWwronght metals - ' - - ptTvwt. 0 2 0 

AU jrowk in narkagM net enumerated nor compre¬ 
hended tn the above itot - - pet euWo foot 0 0 4 

Kent will rM h® for a riit^er period than half of a 


Money. — Accounts are kimt herp (n rupees, with their sub¬ 
divisions, snnos ayid plcei 12 pice make 1 snna) 1ft Mtom 1 
nipee; and 1ft rupees 1 go’d mohiir. To this cutmutx must 
all tho real sitecie be convertctl, before any «urt« ca»* he k^pi- 
larty entered in a merchant's Imokv. The coins ounontusw 
gold roohors, with their sulalivUions —halves atid quarthrat 
rupees, halves and quarters; annas, {ilce, and h^lf pice. Tha 
two lad are of cojtper. Thore are two mints under the Bengal 
presidency : that at Calcutta; and that of Perruckabad, in 
the nurth-westem provinces. The ftmt Is probably the rooSt 
splendid establisliment of the kind In the world t the ortcfndl 
cokt of the machinery, su)>plied hy Messrs. Bolton and Watt 
of Birmingham, having exceeded .fttlOinoOL Uokl money is 
coined at Calcutta onl> ; but silver, which U now, and has 
always tieen, the standard of India, equally at lioth mints. 
The following statement shows tho weighi, tinoness, and sler 
ling value of the coins formerly coined,, reckoning tlie valiigof 
gold at 3/. 17z. lU^d. per standard ounce, and silver at 
.ftz. Vd, / r- 


Coins. 

Grains 

pure. 

Grains 

Alloy. 

Grains 1 
Gress 1 
Wrlght.j 

Cold moliur 

187 ftftl 

17-OVJ 

201*710 

f 

Sit 0-1 rup e 

1 7ft.yV3 

lft*9')ft 

lOl-tjlfi 

0 

Perrin kabad rupee 

I6ft-2lft 

15-010 

t8(l-V31 



— U months 20 — J _ 24 months SO — 


The charge for coining silver at the Calcntta mint is 2 per 
cent, if the bullion lie the stamldrd tinoiioss; but wlwrt* It dif¬ 
fers. a proportion.)! charge of from ^ to j per cent, is made 
rcliniiig. 

Cutnp4iin/t liupra, -The variety of rupees of dltfhrent weights 
and v.docH, iirculatiiig jri tlllfercnt parw of Initin, was tong 
tounti to be productive of coiisidiTable Incoiivcniuhce. But 
tills U now nearl) obvintcsl, It having been enacted that, from 
the 1 (.t of September, 1 H.ftft, the coinage of former rupees should 
rea.e at all the mints throogliout India, and that in future 
tlicre should be coineil a rupee (with doubles, halves, niul 
quarters), to be c tiled •• The Company's rupee," which ron- 
t.iins Ibft gr-tlna (ll-lVlhs) pure silver, and li grains (1-12th) 
alloy. This new rupee, which is made legal lender in all pnv- 
nieuu. Is nearly i-qnal to the fo.rmer Bombay, Madras, and 
Kernick.dMil st.mdard riniocs, and Is receivable as an equivalent 
for them and lor the Hoiiat ru|MN!, unci for l.'i-lftths of the C,il- 
cutm sicca rupee. If Is worth, reckoning silver .vt !>e. 2o. and 
.ft*. Cut. tin ounce. Is. 1 Id. and Vs Did. sterling, Its tqirrent value 
iK'iiig Vs. The new, or I'ompany’s riqice. bears on the one 
side the head of the r< Igning sovereign of i-rre.it Britain, and 
on the olivcrse the words “ Bast India (Company," and Uie 
desigiiniiufi of the coin In Biiglbh and i’ersUn. 

Mohur. — It has also been enacted, that from tho 1st of Sep- 
ternber, LSft.ft, no gold coins shall he ruined at .inv mint In 
Indi.r, except gold mohtirs or l.ft rupee pieces (with the suImU- 
vlslons), containing each Iftft grains (Il-I2ths) pure gold, and 
l.ft gr.tins (1-lVth) alloy. .Such nioliurs are com>cquontly w,orib 
Vtis. Vd. eaih. 'J'heso coins iiro marked m the same way ns the 
new rupees, hut they are not legal tender. 

Other softs of rupees are met with In Bengal, diflVring in 
nnenoss and weight, though Ihelr Ai-nominatior.s be t)»e same. 

P rom this, and from the natives fretpiently punching hob« m 
the ruiiees. and lilling them up with bsAO met-a), and their 
fraudulently diinlnUhing the weight of the coin after coming 
frotji the mint, the currcncli s of the dlftbrent provinces arc of 
tUltcrenf values. 'I’lji', tlef«*ct tia* lntro<luced the custom of 
employing sAr<///]r, <»r money-changi'rs, whn.se business Is to set 
a value ui>on the dilfVrent cuireticius, at cording to every clr- 
cum-taiicc, eiilicr in their favour or tlnlr nreiudJee. Wfieti a 
sum of rui’e ’s U brought to one of these snrotts, he examines 
them piece by niece, and arranges them according to their 
fiiienesa; then, by their weight; ho then allows for the dif¬ 
ferent legal bat tax (premiums) upon slccas and sonnats; ami 
this done, hcva'uo!, in gross, by the Company’s rupies, wliat 
the wliole are worth. 

A lac, ineaits 11X1,000 rupees; and a ororo 100 lact, or 
10,tK)0,000. The following are the niunics of account, pre- 
inising that Uie lowest denomination is represented by a small 
smooth nhell, a species of cyprien, chiefly imported as an article 
of tr.ide trom the Laccadive and Maldive islands, and current 
as long os they continue entire : — - 
4 Cowries 
20 liunthia 
ft Fiiniu, or 12 pice 
15 Company’s rupees 


s 1 Ounda. 

=1 Punn. 

= 1 Anna. 

= 1 (jold inohur 


B'eigAf#. —.The unit of Rritish Indian weights Is the lota of 
180 grains fcngllsh Troy weight j and from It are derived t)ie 
greater weights of cliittackh, seers, and iiiuns or maumls ; ond 
also tlie sraallei weights of ma.ssas, rutties, and dhans. Thus, 
5 Tolas s 1 riilttack. 

16 Cluttacks := 1 Srar. 

{ 1 Mun or Maund = 100tbs. 
Tr( - ■ 


40 Seers 


82 2-7ihs Ills. at. 
This maund corresponds' very clo'.ely with, anti is legally 
equivalent to, the bazaar maund of 82 llis. 2 o». 2*13,3 drs. 
BvolrduiHds. The ftictory maund is 10 per cetit. less, being 
74 lbs. 10 ox. lO'Cftti drs. avoirdupois. 

80 Tolas sa a Calcutta bazaar seat. 

29 ® Werampore seer. 

UP*® *s a Hooglily seer. 

a Benares JMlrxaptffe seer. 


84 Ditto 
96 Ditto 


.^lababad uod Jtucknovr 


A Calcutta factoty seer Is equal to 72 tolas, U atinas, tpunns, 
lO gundt^s, S-63 cowries. 


4 Funkhoa 
4 Dhkus 
<H KttiUet 
8 llatUcs 
96 HuUltgt' 
DtMasMs 


Gotdnnd Stfber. 

sife"*”*":'- 

"iiiK. 

s!?Si 
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5 Tola* 
«OhltMKte 

48 ^ 


LiqtMMeOiur*. 

so 1 Chittack. ■ 
a 1 Pouab.-or pto*. 
so l»eer 
B<1 M»und« 

so 1 Pusaaroe, or meuara. 
n 1 BaMar mound. 

Orpin 

SB 1 KaJk. 

so 1 Pallle =3 Q'Og Ibt. aTolnl. 
oi 1 8oatUe. 

so 1 Khahoon as 30 bx. mds. 
Stuart Measure. 

6 0ub(ta,arh*ttta4n lonKth 1 _ f t Chittark, 'or 43 fiwt (Kng. 

lufeadth - i -} xquare). 
rfi CbHtacki 5 = 1 Cottah. 

8U (’oltaha s= I BlpRali = 14,440 »q.ft. 

oi iliggaba =s ] Knglikh statute acru. 


4 Kbaonkk 
IHalkx 

fO PatUM 
16 BoaUies 


UMg Mtatwrt. 


4 PlnRera 
8 Hand. 
8 Npans 
4 CuliiU 


so i Span. 

as 1 Cablti or arm a 18 inched. 
si3 1 Fathom. 

/I Qoaal mile 1 ftirloog 
\ 8 pol« ^/utdx. 


3 Jorhex 
3 AnK<itlas 
8 (ihrrUba 
8 ilauu 


Clu /3 Meaenre. *■ 

s= 1 Anvulla. 

= 1 tiherlah. 

o: 1 Haul or eubiio: 18 Inoliei. 
= 1 Kux a 1 yard. 


Far Ooodt reckoned by Tale, 

5 Particular* t= l (lunila. 

4 (juiidii*. or 20 particular! = 1 Koorjei or 1 corge. 


Commercial Weights and Measures of Ituiin, with their Equivalents in English Avoirdupois, Boagal 
Factory, Madras, and Bombay Welglits. 


Commercial Measure*, Sec. 


Achecn bahar of 200 catties 
- ' gimctia of 10 nelly 
Ai\)engo emUy of 20 m.iuiul8 • 
Batavia pecul of 100 cattles • 
Bencoulen bahar • • - • 

Bengal factory maund • 

- baxaar maund - • 

Bombay cattUy of 20 maundf - 
Bussorah maund of 78 vaklas - 
24 auto - 


Calicut maund of 1(H) pools 
China |>ecul of JOO caliic* 
Cochin candy of 2il maunds • 
(ioinbroon baxaar candy 
(iua*candy of 20 maunus 
Junkceylon bahar of 8 capins • 
Madras candy of 21) maund* 
Malacca bahar of 3 poculs 
Mocha bahar of 15 iraclU 
Mtikcat Custom-house maund * 
Mysore candy of 7 moraha • 
Pejm candy of 130 vis - • 

Penang pecul of 100 ciiUies • 
, Surat maund of 40 seers 
f ■- — Pticca maund 
■ Tel llc herry candy of 20 maunds 


423 « 

220 o 
flf.o O 

135 .10 


450 0 0 

8 12 0 

£>r,o 0 0 

5oO 0 0 

133 5 6-3 

.37 •'> .'>-3 

71 10 10-7 

COO 0 0 


Mds. S. Ch. 

5 20 13 
2 .37 1.3*7 


Mds. yle. Pol. 


21 3 .36*8 


2 2Q 20 
2 37 10 

20 0 0 
S 8 87'9 
1 0 21-4 

1 2 25-7 

4 .30 14-3 
10' 10 12*0 
0 10 21-4 
17 27 4-3 

17 13 10 

17 34 H-a 

14 18 17*1 

16 2 25-7 

0 12 15 


20 


0 


17 34 
4 30 14*3 

1 13 in 

2 26 20 

21 17 4'3 


Ban/cs, IfsnAing. — The paper currency of Calcutt.a is supplied av foilow*; — 

The Bank of Bengal was founded in IKOO, and was chartered in IHOO. Its capital has been increased to 
1,070,000/. sterling, divided into shares of 4,000 rupees eacli, and quarter shares, of which the East Indi.i 
Company hold a considerable number. The shares are now (1843) at a liigh premium. It is managed 
by nine directors ; three appointed by government, and six elected by the proprietors: time of service, 
for the latter, tlirce years. Tiie secretary to government in the financial department, the accountant* 
general, and tlic sub-treasnrer, are tlie ex (fficio government directors. The l>ank secretary and treasurer 
Is also a civil servant. This bank possesses peculiar adv.3ntages, its notes being received at all tiie public 
oSiceB, in payment of revenue, by the colit*ctor8 in all the districts below Benares ; and, consequently, 
its circulation extends over a very large and the wealthiest portion of our Indian territory. TJio govern¬ 
ment being such considerable sliurcholders, too, it is generally supposed by the natives that the Bengal 
Bank Is part and parcel thereof; and it enjoys, therefore, the same credit. Tho Charter of 1809 limits 
Che responsibility of the Bharehulders to the amount of their shares. 

The act of lS.i9 establishing the Bank of Bengal on its present footing, and the resolutions of the 
directors, provide — 

1. That the bank shall discount no negotiable security that has a longer period than 9 months to run, 
or lend any money for a longer period than 3 months. 

2. That the directors sliall make no Imm or advance unless the cash in possession of tiie Bank, and 
immediately available, be equal to one fourth part of all the outstanding claims against the bank payable 
on demand. 

9. That the bank shall not bo at any time in advance to government more than 7^ lacs rupees. 

4. Ko account can be overdrawn. 

5. Tiie bank may issue promissory notes payable on demand or at 30 days after sight, provided tho 
total amount of such notes dous not exceed 2 crores rupees, and that none of them be for a less sum than 
10 rupees. 

6. J'he bank makes advances on goods not of a perlsh,3ble nature ; and It makes no charge for trans¬ 
acting tho business of its customers, and allows no interest for the money In its hands. 


Th* rate! of discount, fto., vary, from tlrne to Ume, with 
t1»o state *»f theritionoy market, lit 1847 they were as 

Hates <if Interest andJUseount. — Discount. — On private WIU 
and notes, nt or witivin three moiitlw, lU per cent. 

<>n (Joverninent aocMptSOvesi at or within 3 month*, 6 t>er 

Interest charged..—On loans and aorounts of credit not ex¬ 
ceeding 3 months, and oit tMpobik of Company’s paper, <) per 
cent. 


On deposit of opium and salt, 9 )^r cent. 

On deiKislt of metui* and indigo. 9 j»or cent. 

On deposit of mule twist, silk, woollens, cottons, and other 
good*. 10 pet cent. 

No loans on Company's paper or goods granted fiir lets than 
1000 rupees. 

No credit opened fhr lea Uian 10,000 rupees. 


TAt Union Bank was founded in 1829. It was, previously to its downfall^^the only private banK In 
Bengal: the Bank of lllndostun, the Commercial Bank, and tite Calcutta Bank, noticed lit the first 
edition of tills work, having all been discontinued. The capital of the Union bank was 060,000/. Meting, 
divided Into shares of 100/. or 1000 rupees each, held ^ all classes of the community. Its note* de¬ 
lated In CalCttttH and Its immediate neighbourhwxl. Tlio maio object of tiiis estJibllshineiit wax to fill 
up the spaed in the money market, occasioned by the restrictions imposed on tiie Bank of Ben^ by it* 

^ W^wgret to have to add that this bank Was obliged to suspend its payments to 
the dtsetosures that have since taken place show that its atlairs had been most shamafnliy mlsmana^Sd. 
The t^oritir of Us directors'appear to liave been deeply engaged in .mercantile and othbr ■phe<dation| t 
and th^ fartlier appeaf to have availed themselves, wltliout sertipJe,.of the funds, Of ttUd'bhnk to *il*1*t 
them in their enterptlses, most part of which have proved to of the most rulnpn* The 

depositors of raoneywitli tlio bank will be paid to fdU t but It U believed that tbcebtm 9Mib*d of the 
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bauik win be lost; nntl it is even doubtful whether the shi|rchoUler8 may noJt be culled upob for further 
advafteot to make good the del)ts that liave been so rcckimly Incurred. 

Th0 Agru Bank, established in 18113, has a branch In Calcutta. 

PiMnef. — The nnvi^atlon of the Kivnr Hoogblv, from the I tively Mfo by a skUAil and excellent, thooith costly pilot cstn- 
Sand lie,uU to Culcuita, a aikfaiue of aliout 130 miles, is I Uishnient. 
naturidiy dangerous and imricaU»; but rtuidered compara- | 

Table of Hates of lull and broken Pilotage, chargeable to Ships and Vessels, inward and outward of the 

UiVer Hoogidy. 


Ilr.nnaht of 
Water. 


Full Pilotage 
inward. 


Additional 

Pilotage 

outward. 


£ 


4 

6 


Inward Proiiortion. 

Outward Proportion. 

From Sea. 

To Baugor - - 4 ISths 

To Ketlgcree - - fi ISiths 

ToCulpeo - - Sixths 

To Ciiliiee h.rrhoiir - OlXihs 

To Fiilta, or Moysjiore - 10 P.tlis 

To Calcutta, full pilotage. 

Prim Cab ntta. 

To Moya)iore or Fulia - 2 IXihs 

To Fulta harbour - .1 I2th« 

To Culpoe - - 4 Ivtlw 

To Kengpree - - fi IVth* 

'I'o Saugor - -8 IXtlis 

To Sea, fui' pilotage. 

1 


yo/(»._til foreign ve^seln par the same pilotago as tho e 

under liritKh colours, lly broken (lilotage Is meant tho pro- 
iinrtinii of full pilotiige between the diHl'rent Ktages or places 
of anchor, ire. All snips, the properly of f<>rel.{ner«, as well 
Asiatic .IS Kuropenn. .are siihject to the charge termed “ lead 
money , it b ing linlisin'iis.ibl) ms essarv that the pilot should 
liave with bliii a leadninau iii wlioiu lie tan cunlide. 


Detention money, at the rate of 4r. jicrdiem. from Dritish 
and foreign vchhcIh, is charged by persons of tlie pilot se. vice 
kept on board ships at anchor by desire of the commander or 
owner. 

In the river before Talcntta, and in other parts, there are 
chain moorings, of which the charges are as follow : — 


Hurdon of Ships, 

April to October, 7 montlu. 

November t 

o March, 5 months. 

.'iOO tons find iqiwards 

Under jOU tons 

1 

£ *. 

Per diem - ♦ 0 16 

Ihtto - - - 0 14 

tl, 

0 

0 

Per diem 

Ihtto - 

£ «. if. 

- U 19 0 
- - 0 It) 0 


Hire of the chain mooilnsr* at Diamond Ilarliour, 1/. per diem, 
't he lowest charge to a ship rwpiiring the accoinmod.itlon of 
the cliain moorings at oltlicr of the pluues aliove inenltoned. Is 
foi Ttldays; and Using tlicin long, i a f irtlicr charge h made 
at the estublislicil rat.' per diem for every d.iy exieetllng 10. 
The charge fbr trnipiiortlng ii ship from lier ni<«»ritig> into any 
of iliedoAh at Kiihlerporc, Howrali, or Sulkcii. or fk.nn any 
of ihe docks to her inourings. Is fixed at .'lO rii|tees; and no 
lilljlicr charge for such service Is authorised. Destdes pilotage, 
every dilp is chargeable with the hire of a row-boat to nccom- 
panv her t v|7. for a |giat of tho first dais, ‘iU ; of the second 
cIhsi, IHf ; and of ttio thlid class, 11«. Of late years a light* 
house has iit'cn erected at KedgorCe, for whi< h the charge on 
llriiish or .Aincrlcan tbigs is at the laie of .V. per ton jicr an¬ 
num. Ships proceeding to dcUtia must land thcirgunirowder 
at the i>owiler rnogii/.iiio at Moyaporo: tho ch'trge is at the rale 
of Iper tun foro.u'li voyage. I'lie whole pilot establishiiient 
and the care of (he naVigaiioii of the Ihroglily is under the 
inanagemeiit of goveinmeni, and is directed by a marine 
board, Willi a master attend.int and harbour-master. 

Tho Marine Hoard at ( ah pita have issued the following 
reguln'.lons with risp. ct to pilotage, \o. 

X. tloinmandcrs .ire ri.juosti'd, prior to(|ultling their vessels, 
on arilv.il oil' (bihutta, to till up and certify, or cause to be 
filled up and certllicd, a form of certificate, sliowlng the actual 
l^isterctl lonmig.-, the draught of water, and whether the 
vessel luui or has not been tueg.-d by a steamer any part of the 
wav, or has or has not h.ad the use of a row-boat ( which form 
will be fiirnlsltcd to the p'lot, in order to the bills of the vessels 
being correctly made out. 

If. rommanders are fuither requeslesh, as early after their 
arrival ns povsiblc, to noli|\ in writing, to ihein.tstcr a teiidant, 
tho name mill lesijence of ibc rcferoiu e fur liie p lyincnt of hia 
ves cl's hills. 

On tho rcieipt by the mast<Y atti-ndant of tho nliove cer- 
tiiUate, niul wrUten reference fur jmymcnt, a single bill wilt 
lie jireparvd, liicluding inward pilot.igi', light house duty, 
l\toya)iore mngaairieduty, and row-boat liiro (if am), which, 
logethei wi'h tlic certliicale, will he forwarded to the marine 
puvm.isier, for collection within 16 days of the arrival of the 
voUi-l.and having on it the name and residence of the party 
referred to fur paynu'iii, whlcli commanders are rcpuestetl to 
tun.isli to (ho inasiLT aticndant, In writing, os e.irly after 
flielr arrival as practicable, th.it ofllcer will more readily be 
enabled to present it. Hi this airangeinent, all ihe charges 
eonne ted with the v.'Ssel, up to her arrival oH’ Cahllttn, will 
l>e emboillLvl in one bill. Instead of, os lutlierto, being m..de up 
In separate bills. 

t. In tie .-vent of vessels docking, or being (ran«porti<d at 
the dcslre of the rominamUr, I' Is refpi.sted tli.it a certilli-ate 
mav bo given by the cuminaiidlng ofHcer of the o)ierHlif>ii 
h.ivhig been iwriormcil, In order to Its a companymg tbeb.tt 
when piesenti'd tbr pisiiicnt to ib.ervfe'e-. 

X The praotirc or rhaiging f.r haiitlng to the chatn-inoor- 
Ings, for iheir monthly hire, and for hauling from the moor¬ 
ings. in separate hills, is discontinued, and hcncelorward one 
bill will be prepared, inc'udiiig tbe ebarge for h<uiling to the 
nuKirings, thfg for occupying them, and III.it for hauling from 
thciuj aim cummanders'nro reqaestwl to give, or oauso their 
ruinmanding offleers tt> ((1^*> master atWrtdartt, or the 

hiirUmr-inaster, cerilHcatcof Ihe date of baulhigto awl flrom 
the moorings, wM^ivertiHrate, aj lu^fore, wlit aiSmrnpany the 
hill whtus preiw.ntiMrfar pavmont. 'J'he hire of the moorings 
svilhlte ch.irgeU for the day on which the vessel Is liaulM 
(hereto, without iwAreiice to the period the day j and in 
like inanner, no charge wtU he made for (he day on which sho 
hauls from her nt.)erin|pt howaver UU to the day site may 


quit them. Tho charges connected with the cli.alii-irKK)'ings 
will thus l»o emhodipd in onu hiil, and be ilikcliargetl in one 
payment, instead of thiee or more, according to the nunilmr 
of nionths the veuiel occupied the moorings. 

(i. The svktum ofchatglng outward pilotage on an cwtlmnicil 
draught of w.ater, with an addition of 10 per leiu.. Miljcit 
to a<hustin*nt after the vessel ha.s snileil, and ot <'liiii!>m‘g ,i 
certubi number of d.iys for a row-bo,it, suhjc't (u .i like .id 
Justment, Is abollshuil; and in future the outwird )illi>t.mo 
and charge for row-boat hire on outward bound vesseli. will be 
OS follows: — 

When the vessel is fln.illy laden, the commander is to give 
notiie thureof to the niasicr iiitendant, when tledraughuif 
water is to be ascertamed and oertilied by the conimanner or 
comm.iiidiiig olHcer on the part of the vessel, amt hy the h.ir- 
bour-moster on the part of government j sidi.lei t', in cako of 
dispute, to the decision of the master attendant, (hi receipt 
of the certifteate, the master attendant will cause a b II tn lic 
made out fur the regular amount of pilui.sge. and for tho row- 
Imat hire, .iccordliig to an average rale, with relerence to the 
size of the viwsels and the season of the year, iixod hy a marine 
committee which lately s.at at the Dinkshalt, the niajoiity of 
winch was composed of members of houses of ..g..ncy ami 
commanders of ships. Tlie bitt and ceruiicute will be pre- 
senteil in due course for payment. 

7. As, however, it frequently happens that vessels are taking 
in cargo or Hdink their water up to the lost day of their de¬ 
parture, or ilint from oilier causes the bills for Ihe chain 
moot lugs and outward pilotage cannot be made out till tbe eve 
of departure, owners, agents, and commanders are in such 
cases particu arly requested, with a view to despatch, to o-anse 
an liuliiidual to aiMid at the Baiiksha'I, and expedite tho 
transini»sii>n of the bill and lertificaie to the bbard tor registry, 
and to the Pay Office for collection ; at each of which offiow 
they may in such (Mses depend upon the most ready and special 
attention. 

8. In the event of a vessel being tugged any part of the way 
down by steam, or not having the useofarow-ho.il, command¬ 
ers are to olitaln from the pilot of Kedgeree a certificate to 
that eileoi, which they should forward by likk to their agents. 
On receipt then-of, agents arc requested to make out a hill 
against Utv liuuournhle Compunv for the quarter deduction 
from the luloiage allowed if tugged by steam, or for the row¬ 
boat hire paid, as the case may Iw; and to forward tt, together 
with tin- certificate, to Ihe marine board for audit and paymcni. 

9. In cases where a vessel !c.ivc8 Calcutta avowedly Intended 
to nil UP cargo at some place Ixdow, the pilotage will lie charged 
at the draught at which she leave* Calcutta, in like manner, 
though at the reduced amount, as it st'e had proceeded to sea ; 
and. with respect to Ihe subsequent pilotage clia>ge, fimm tlie 
place at which the vessel takes in the additional cargo to sea, 
owners or agenU of vessels will be required to furnisii g special 
gu ir.mtM to |iay the amount cliarfreabte according to a certifi¬ 
cate of die draugM of water, to be signed by the coonnander, 
or commandli'K officer and pilot. 

10 . 81* sets of moorings at Diamond Harbour having beeiv 
mied sfirclally to enable resseU arriving In distress from lo-s oT 
anuhors and cable* to be readily moored, (he charge will be 
Co.’s Ka. 60 for mooring and unmooring, and the dally hire the 
same a* tor the moorings at Calcutta, llie mooring* will, of 
course, he available to vessels hot tn distress fiom Iom of an¬ 
chor* end Caliles; but the h^bour-tnaster wiU he lostriioteri at 


any size may be built'or repaired. ^|Mbutli at’CabMUa are 
of inferior durability to those constnictra at Bofbbay, lu con* 
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•c<|anic« iheihimewarit be><n 0 alwavx of ihe In^rlor v^ood* 
or tli« coun rjr: ntul the plank*,'iheathlnx, iiitp^ woiba; and 
deck*, ulone, of teak; which la*t i« furnihlieu alntoat entirely 
from Pe^iu 

1)1 t*tl8,4he Dumber of r^rhiterWl ship* belonging to the 
fiortof C.ilciitia was 134, of the burden «t 43,A6tf tons j being 
at an average of al>uut 330 tons for each. The largest das* (>r 
vessel* carry nearly 7.V) ton*; but nhips drawing so much water 
tre unfit for th^ navigatiiut of (he Hooghly. Not being able to 
V>ad at Calcutta, they are obliged to receive part of their cargo 
at Diamond Harbour, aliout 34 mile* fartlier down the river. 
The most convenient.si/ed ship for trade between Calcutta, 
and Kurope, and America, 1* from 400 to filX) ton*. 

Dvtkt, ^c. — Thu export and liu|Mrt dutiei and drawbacks 
are regulated by an ordinance of the year IS36, revised m 
IHI.', and are the same forestry port under the government 
of Ueiigal i or, as it i* te'liincally called, the Presidency of 
Fort H illiam and Urituih India generaily. 


act No. XIV. of 183C, and No. IX. of 1813. 

I. li^is hereby enacted, that such parts of ilogiil.itlon* IX, 
and X. 1810, Regulation XV. 1823, and of any other regu¬ 


lations of the Bengal Pnalileney as prescribe the levy of 
transit or Inland eustom*’ duties, or of to^n duties; and 
likewise the schedules of duties and provisions of any kind 
contained In those or any other regulations for fixing the 
amount of duty to he lerietl upon goods importe<i into or ex¬ 
ported from the said presidency by sea, sitall be repealofL 
11/ And it Is hereby enacted, that duties of customs shall be 
levied on goods imported by tea into Calcutta, or into any otlier 
place witbin the provinces of Bengal and Orissa, accotoiiig to 
the rates s|)ecifiett in schedule A. annexed to thin act. with 
the exception specified therein, and the said schedule, with ihe 
notes attached thereto, shall be taken to be a part of this act. 

111. And it is liereby further ttnooted, that duties of customs 
shall i e levied upon country goods ex|)orted by sea from any 
port of Bengal or Orissa, an-onllng to the rates *|)ec-ified in 
Boheduie B- annexed to this aot, with the exoiptions therein 
spcM-ified; and the suid schedule, with the notes attached 
thereto, shall also be taken to be a pait of Ibis act. 

N,B. — TItese duties are to l>e collected under the same 
r^utations as former duties ; and baggage is to be passed by 
the eulicctor of customs as heretofore. 

The retnaindtr of tlie act relates to regulations respecting 
ships* manifests, Stc. 


Utulftr the schedules annexed to thi.s act high discriminating duties were laid on most articles when 
Imported or exported on foreign bottoms. In the last impression of this work we animadverted on this 
]>cactice as follows It seems quite inconsistent, seeing that we have admitted the reciprocity prin* 
clple into the trade of Britain, that wo should exclude it from that of India. The best informed parties 
concur in opinion that the effect of the discriminatinij duties, is to diminish trade without promoting, in 
any material degree, the employment of Brittsli sliinping, and to provoke retaliatory measures on the part 
oi the foreigner. The sooner, consequently, that this distinction Is abollslied. the better It will be fOr ail 
parties. Itegulations of thiS'Sort are never productive of any real advantage.'* 

VVe are glad to have to state tliat this objectionable distinction no longer exists. It was abolished by 
an act of the Indian Government, which took effect from the 2ftth March, 1848, and which also abolished 
ail duties on goods carried coastwise in tlie Comp.iny*8 territories. 


I. It U hereby enacted, (hat from and after the 2.3th day 
of Manh, 18l8, all goods inipurted on foreign bottoms by sea 
Into any port of tbe Prexidoncie* of Fort William, in Bengal, 
Fort 8t, (jeorge, or Bombay, sball be charged only with 
aume rates of duty as such goods would now Xy law be charged 
with, if such goods were imported into any or the said iiorts on 
Bntihh liottumSi anvtlniig in any act of the Council of India 
contained to tlie contrary notwithstanding. 

II. And it Is hereby enacted, that from and after the said 
d.iy, all goods exported on foreign l>ottoms by sea, from ary 
|Kiri of U»t said presidencies, sball bo oltargcd only with the 
a. me rates of duty a* such goods would now t>y law be charged 
with. If such go^s were exported from anv of the said |H>rts 
on lirlUsli bottoms, anything m any act of the Council of 
India contained to the contrary notwithstanding. 

III. And It is hereby enacts, that from .uuT after the s.«id 
day no duly sh.ill be citnrged on any goods tawfblly carried 
from any iwri in the terrltone* sul\)oct to the government of 
the East India Company, to anv otlier port in ihc satd terri¬ 
tories, anytldiig in any act of Uie Council of India contained to 
the contrary notwithstemding. 

IV. Fruvideri always, that nothing in this act contained shall 
apply to tlie arucles c« salt or opium. 


SCHEDULE .4. 

Kates of Duly to lie charged on G<mh1s Imported by Hea Into 
any Fort or the Pre.iuencics of Furt Vvilliam in Bengal, 
Bombay, or Fort St. (Jeorge. 

Dutllon and coin - - - 

Precious stones and pcarU 
Grain and pulse - . . - 

Horses and otiur living animals • 

ice ...... 

Coal, coke, bricks, chalk, and stones 
Books printed inAhe U. ivingdom, or 
in any British possession 
Foreign books . . . - 

Marine stores, the produce or manufac¬ 
ture of the U. Kingdom, or of any 
British possession ... 

Do., the produce or manufacture of any 
other phice or country - • 

Afetats, wrought or unwrought, the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of the U. King¬ 
dom, or any British {lossessJon 
Metals, do., the produce or manufacture 
of any other place - - - 

Woollens, the produce or manufacture of 
the U> Kingdom, or any Brllish jioa- 


Frce. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3 per cent. 


Do-, tbe produce of any other place or 

oountry - ■ - • 

CoUim and silk niece goods, and all ma¬ 
nufactures or cotton or alik, except 
thread, twist, and yam, or of cotton, or 
silk mixed w Ith any other material, 
the iiroduce of the li. Kingdom, or 
of hny British possession - 

Do., tbo produce of any other place 
Opium f - - - * 

P(n*ter, ftle, beer, cyder, and other far- 
tneated liquors . • - . 

Salt - - - • • - • 


6 per rent. 
10 per cent. 

6 per cent. 
10 per cent. 

5 percent. 
10 per cent. 


Aliini 

Campbi 


Camphor - . 
Cassia - 

Cloves 
Collbe 

Coral - 

Nutmegs and mace 

KssS . . : 


V erininon ' y 

Wine* sbtl UqiteiiM 


.3 per cent. 

10 per cent. 
k4 n. per eeer of 
80 tolas. ' 

9 per cent. 

Re. 3-4 per md. of 
80 tolas per eeer. 

10 per ccDt. 

10 per eent. 

10 pet cent. 

10 per cent. 

7j| per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

10 per cent* 

Wperoent. 

lOperoent. 

10 per cent. 

1 mp. pet imp. gal. 


fipints - . . . -1 nip. 8 annu, per 

. imp. gal. 

And the duly on spirits shall be rate.ably 
Increased as the Ktiong h exceeds Lon¬ 
don proof, and whin imported in hot- 
ties, 5 quart bottles simtl be deemed 
equal to the imperial gallon. 

Ail m.'iniif.icttired articles not included 
in the above enumeration - -6 per cent. 

Ail other articles not included in the 
above enumeration - - * I>er cent. 

And when the duty is declared to be ad^valorem. It shall !« 
levied on the market volue without deduction ; and if the col- 
lector of customs shatt see reason to doubt whether the goods 
come from the country from which tliey are declared to come 
by the Importer, it shall be lawful for the collector of customs 
to cull on the im|>orter to ftirnlsh evidence as to the place of 
manufacture or production, and, if such evidence snail not 
satisfy the said collector of the truth of the declaration, the 
goods shall be charged with the highest rates of duty. subjMt 
always to an appeal to the Board or Customs, salt and o|iium. 

And upon the re-export by lusa of goods imported, excepting 
opium aivd salt, provided tbe re-eX)U>it be made within 2 
years of the date of Inqnirt as per custom house register, and 
the goods be identified to the sMisfartion of the collector or cus¬ 
toms, there shall be retained one eighth of the amount of duty 
levied, and the remainder shall be reiiaid as drawback. And if 

f loods be re-exiwrted In the same ship without being landed, 
always excepting opium and salt, in regard to which the spe¬ 
cial rules in force shall continue to apply,) titcrc shall be no 
import duty levied thereon. 

SCHEDULE B- 


Ilates of Duty to l>e charged upon Goods exported hv ftea flrom 
any Fort or Flace in tbe PreAilcncy of Furt William In 
Bengal. 


Bullion and coin - . - - 

Precious stones and nearls - 
Hooka printed In India . - • 

llor*e^ and living anISnals 
Opium purchased at government salea 
In Calcutta - - - - 

Cotton wool exported to Europe, the U. 
States of America, or any British poa- 
session in A merlca ... 
Do- exiiorted to placet other than above 

Sugar and rum exported tathe U. King¬ 
dom, or to any British possessloa 
Do. exiMitcd to ai^ other place 
Grain and pulse of all lom • < 


Indigo • 

Lac dye and shell lao 
Bilk raw, filature . 

Silk, Bengal, wound 


Free. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

As. 8 per md. of 80 
tolas to the icor. 


Frs*. 

3 per cent. 

1 anna per bag, not 
exoeeding llmds. 
of 80 toiw to the 
see--, or if ex¬ 
ported otherwise 
than in bags 4 an 
anna per fnaund. 

Rs. 3 per md. of 80 
tolas to the seer. 

4 |>er cent. 

3i as. per seer of 80 
tolas. 

.3 as. per seer of 80 


Tobacco • • • - -4 as. per maund. 

AU country articles not enumerated or 
named above - < - - 3 per oent- 

When the duty is declared to be ad vatorm, the saipe shall 
be levied on the market value of the article at th« plsoe of 
export, wlihout dedDction- 

Mnoe the 1st April, 1837. credit has apt been given, iwnr 
drawback alluwed.of any Inland custoins or land-franlier'd«if 
paid at any cuefom-housa or chofcea of the Jumna fteolier. 
liiie, or of Benarss, except oitly iipeta the ertiiile of cotton wool, 
covered by ruwanae taken out at Ax eustom-hobses of the 
western provinces, and proved to hare been destined for ex¬ 
port by sea, when patsen out uf those provinces. 
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Remarks on the above Duties. — The policy of rharfjlng •duties on exported article* seems very 
questionable. The great dilHcnlty under which ndia labours, in a commercial point of view, consist* 
principally In her inability to furnish equivalents for foreign imported goods, and to make the necessary 
payrocnts'abroad j and, when sucli is the case, it i» certainly not a little contradictory to lay Unties on 
exports. The most obvious .con.sider<ttions of expediency and common sense would suggest that 
they should be allowed to be exported duty free. There can be bo doubt that the stimulus this would 
give to tlieir production would, by increasing the public wealth, infinitely more than compensate 
the government for the loss of the inconsiderable sura produced by the duties with which they are 
charged. 

Trade of Calcutta^ Exports. — During the last 30 years the trade of Calcutta has 
experienced some very striking vicissitudes. Previously to the opening of the trade in 
1814-1.5, cotton piece goods formed the principal article of export from India; the 
value of those exported from Calcutta, at an average of the 5 years from 1814*15 to 
1818-19, being (at 2#, per sicca rupee) 1,260,736/. u year. The extreme clieapno.ss of 
labour in India, and the excellence to which the natives liad long attained in several 
departments of the manufacture, would, it might have been supposed, have sufficed to 
place this important department beyond the reach of foreign competition, put the 
wonderful genius of our mechanists, the admirable skill of our workmen, and our im¬ 
mense capita], liave far more than countervailed the apparently insuperable drawback of 
high wages, and the expense of hiingiiig the raw mateiial of the manufacture from 
America, and even India itself; and have enabled our manufacturers to bear down all 
opposition, and to triumph over the cheaper labour, contiguous material, and traditional 
ait of the Hindoos. The imports of British cottons and twist into India have increased 
since 1814-15, with a rapidity iinexample<l in the annals of commerce; and the native 
manufacture has sustained a sliock from which it is not very likely ii will ever recover. 
'J'he influence of these circumstances on the trade in piece goods has been very striking. 
During tlie year 1851-52, the value of those exported from Bengal was no more than 
62,352/., being only about one twentieth part of what it amounted to 26 or 28 years 
previously ! 

It will be seen, from the subjoined account, that the importation of bullion into Calcutta has iluctuated 
in an extreme degree since the opening of the trade in IH14. liullton iiad from the earliest period been 
one of tlie most advantageous articles of export to tlie liast; and it continued to be largely imported into 
Calcutta down tq 1827-2H. But from that period the imports rapidly declined, and were comparatively 
fnoonsiderable down to 1B37-3S; Indeeti, in 1831-32, and 1832-38, the exports of bullion exceeded the 
imports ; but since 1837-38 its Importation has again become very considerable.—(See for later details 
on this subject the art. Preciocs Metals.) 

It does not, however, appear to be very difficult to acrmint for these v.-iriatlons. Formerly Ihe export 
of bullion to Indi.i, though influenced liy other rauses, was mainly occasioned by the ditUcnlty under 
which wo were then placed of providing articles of mercbandlse suitablo for the Indian markets sufficient 
to balance our imports. The ustorii.shing increase of our exports ofeutton goinis and yarn to India has, 
however, gone far to obviate this difficulty; in truth, the fair presumption seems to be, that in future 
the circumstances of the case will bo reversed, and that the difficulty of procuring return cargoes of pro¬ 
duce suitable for our marlsets will, in ordinary years, be found to be the priiicipai obstacle to the exten¬ 
sion of our trade with Himiostan as well as with China. 'J'hero seems to be no limit other than the 
necessity of furnishing equivalents in tlieir stead, to the Indefinite sale of our products In the Fast. 
And, in so fur, at least, as India is concerned, the facilities for furnisliing such equlvnlcmts will, most 
likely, be gradually increased. The soil and climate of Bengal seem lo be peculiarly well suited to tho 
pioducliunof grain, sugar, iudign, opium, silk, cotton, saltpetre, and a host of other articles. And us 
tho Inhabitants are not deficient in Indus'ry, nor in the desire to improve their condition, it would seem 
that there wants only a reduction of the land-tax, which is so heavy as to paral}Be all tiieir eiiergie.s, tu 
enable them to increase their articles of export lo an itidefluUe extent, and to render their count* y coni- 
parutively flourishing and prosperous. 

Statement, allowing the Imports and Exports of Treasure to and from the Presidency of Bengal, and to 

and from British India generally, in ouch Year from I8J4-10 to 1839-40. (See Account No. 2. in A]*- 

pendix 42. to Lords’ Keport ou the Petition of the East India Company.) 


Vear». 

. IIKNGAL. 

1 INDIA. 

Intporu. 

Kxporta. 

Ks. Impuns. 

Ex. Export*. 

ToiHlImportit 

Total £xt>ortii 

Ex. Import*. 

fe.'x.Exi)OitK, 

IHM-I.S 

ISII-U. 

IS17-18 

I81K.IU 

ISIU-VO 

I820-V1 

1822-2.1 
1823.24 
IMl-VI 
18Vi.26 
1826-27 
1827*28 
I8vs.2a 

IHV’L.’Wl 
1450 .11 
JS.11.811 
1812-15 
1813 M 
1814-11 
18.1J.16 

1 Kir, .17 
1817.IK 
1438.10 
1812-10 

Ruptet. 

1,06,86,111 
1,80,31,071 
1,14,.Jl,y45 
3,20,27.020 
4,7I,!>2,194 
1,06,16,02.1 
2,36,17,241 
2,I4,M,.'V36 
1,70,68,412 
1,29,96,420 
91,02,249 
1,01,01),972 
1,22,88,128 
l,1l,19,')82 
6.J,.J8A26 
98,10,254 
60,12,147 
85el4,838 
51,71,089 
5«.84,766 
61,62,248 
68,71.687 
61,2.4,271 
l,O4,S8,K30 
1,21,90,114, 
1.22,67,867 

Rupeei, 
1,^1,625 
15,750 
l,6y,iv)() 
3,17,2.00 
2,79,538 
30,98,921 
11,.19,363 
1,25,96,39,1 
15,94.5 
75,6.5,828 
16,09,197 
1,.18.704 
11,15,032 
41,80,987 
17,6.1,11)1 
16,40,322 
33,05,0.15 
1,14,4.5,476 
. 78,3.1,535 
24,75,527 
' 6.«5,3i9 

5,6,5394 
I6.I.1J164 
14,04.317 
16,27,600 
20,00,174 

Rupet$. 
1,0'»,S|,819 
I,8o,I8,.l2l 
3,1(1,82,985 
3,17,09,779 
4,69,12,956 
3,75,17,104 
2,21,77,878 
90,58,141 
1,70,52,507 
54,29,592 
77,92,752 
1,02,71,268 
1,11,73,296 
96 ,.58^595 
47,95,.133 

1 81,69,932 

27,07,112 

32,09,2,19 
57,96,699 
6.1,0.5,691 
^ 45,12,110 
90,81,49.1 
1,05,62,711 
I,Q>,G7,6').1 

Rupet$. 

79,00,6.18 

26/12,452 

Rvpeet. 
1,46,07,111 
2,61,98,969 
4,16,07,018) 
4,54 ,V2,.103 
6,78,16,252 
4,95,11,0)0 
3,27,12.022 
2.91,92,2»I 
2,57,96.122 
2,12.14,711 
2,08,60,8.16 
2,3.9,86,111 
2,47,6.5,897 
2,91,60,175 
2,07,42,.141 
2,l",25,5l| 
1,7,1/12,832 
1,18,22,560 

1 1.14,67,071 
1,87,64,428 
1,97,65,705 
2,20,18,906 
2,03.61^2 
2.6l,m,nt3 
.1,01,09,195 
1,91,52,642 

KMp*eti 
9,06,954 
2,00.719 
• 4,.55,332 
6,27,196 
3,35,260 
39,04.602 
16,19,8.57 
1/10,34,290 
5,68,95.1 
98,31,65.1 
44,38,668 
54,24,689 
20,83,4.51 
90,98,075 
48,67,216 
93,39,022 
60,62,182 
1,73.80,48.1 
1,27,06,494 
36,42,882 
20,54,926 
12,82,453 
28.39,340 
3(,06,.563 
34,7y/)5« 
47,06,231 

Rupee*. 

1,37,00,100 

2,49,98,2.10 

4,11,51,688 

4,47,95,107 

6,75,50,992 

4,^,06,408 

.1,10,92,165 

1,61,58,001 

2,52„17,169 

1,13,80,058 

1,64,22,168 

1,85,61,422 

2,26,82.443 

2.00,62,100 

1,58,7.5,125 

1,25.86,289 

1,12,50,650 

1/51,21,6(16 

1.77,10,779 

2,07,30^.51 

1,77,22>.12 

2,29,94,460 
2,66/50,1.17- 
1.17,47,4 ir 

Rupee*. 

'5.5,57,923 

12,39,42.1 

1W,J»n.(U 

1 6,88..ir,,74I 

L1.3.17 2VU» 

l/>.5/;i.f»9i* 

R*>,2l.f 1.489 

IVJIO 78/i52 

57,«8,31,98.1 

67.‘‘7,1'16 , 
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At present (16-^) the ^e^t articles of export from Calcutta are opium, Indigo, sugrgr, raw silk andsilk 
piece goods, saltpetre, rice, hides, cotton and cotton pjeed goods, gunnjr bags and gunny cloth, rum, Sec. 
We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities and Values of the Native Produce and Treasure exported from Calcutta 
during the Official Years and ISSl Ji2. 


Merchandise. 

1850-51. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

0)>ium . - - cheits 

Indigo . - . Indian mds. 

8ug.ir - • • _ 

Saltpetre - * - — 

Rice - . . 

Paddy - - • . — 

Wheal - . - _ 

('.ram . . . — 

Dholl and Peas - - — 

Oats . . . 

iiarley . - . _ 

nran . - . _ 

Raw Cotton - » — 

Raw Silk - . _ 

Cotton piece goods (country) • pieces 

Silk piece uoods • - — 

W ixed piece Roods - » — 

('ouiitry wuotleiii • • 

Arrowroot - • • Indian mds. 

Hor^ix and tincal « • — 

Caslor oil . • - —. 

Canvas . - • bolts 

ElephanU’ teeth - • Indian inds. 

(iiiee w . - - — 

(linger • « • — 

(iiinny h/iga. • - Nos. 

(iiinnytloih • - pieces 

ilenip twine • • Indian mds. 

Hemp - • - — 

Hides of M)rts • • Nos. 

ilnm tips ... Indian tiid>. 
Jute . • ■ — 

I.ac 7)ye • • - — 

) Shell . - . 

roi-ed . - - — 

^ ^8tick . - • - 

1 ciake • • — 

l.lnseetl • • - — 

Mot.SMa.'tV * • • _ 

Itfnnject « » • — 

Muniaidbced • - — 

Miisl.ard oil-' • • — 

Pulchu.k • • . — 

Provisions and lard • ... 

Rum iHenRal) • - gallons 

Sattlowcr ... Indian mds. 
Sal antinoniao - - — 

Soap • • • — 

.Seg.irs . • ~ 

'I'.illow - • - — 

I'et'l seed - * - —. 

1’eel seed oil • - — 

Toluccoteaf • • — 

Turmeric - •> • — 

All other npurU • • ~. 

Total exjKtrts — Company's rupees 

(iooiih re-exiiortert 

'Treasure exported 

Total private eximru 

8|iecie exiwrted by K. I. Co. 

.52,902 

l.OS.Ifiii 

fi,34,or.D 

51.41.02* 
l,.'470 

57,H87 

51,478 

11,025 

16.212] 

76.907 

7,01.6.50 
1,79.718 
7,725 

167 

14.1 r.4i 
7i.(»;iJ 
1,997 
.V,! 
1,021| 
41,2774 
87,59,185 
2,76,528 
10,.50l} 
7,(..‘55i 
43,S8,120 
4.6*1 
7,‘).-5,2994 
4(.,2NyJ 
47,'»22l 
1,889 
2r'17IA 

54; 

7,65,496; 

I8,(H2 

3,98,891 1 

17,554 ! 

1,776 i 

3,89,.19li 

21,758] 

1,092] 
2,95l] 

6,88 !£ 
1,10,046 
12,286 
6,H0.1A 
27,571| 

1,71,78,856 

1,59,86,472 

36,28,213 

35.49.84.5 
704 

1,35..578 

61.. 320 
54,901 
11,012 

S8*l*,629 
63,06.806 
H6,.349 
36,13,391 
4,53 851 
1,81,815 
4.022 
1,38,7.52 
7,10,709 
12,672 
4,3*16 
14,35.8 
l/» 5,652 
10,67,662 
10,92,120 
93,284 
15.276 
30,81,7.'»0 
32,51.5 

19.70.71.5 
9,26.396 
4,21,936 

7,.5.56 

11.. 367 
108 

1.5,30,9.50 
14,397 
1,374 
7,97,846 
1,22,138 
12,4.31 
1,07,348 
1,20,731) 
7,42,17.3 
14,551 
18,205 
70,792 
67.917 
*,20.175 
86,004 
25,’J78 
j 71,104 

1 6,61,4.32 

39,306 

1,77,001| 

16.16J(26 

7.09,.500i 

30.91,56* 

1,<9( 

*,87,253 

1,01,540 

86,6.30 

40,6141 

250 

1,170 

4,95,890 

*OJi5S4 

46,962 

6,60,1*7 

1,26,819 

8,60.3 

79| 

12,767! 

50,ii8.5i 

1,520 

.3} 

1.0081 
32,678 
1,14,.56.498 

4.. 34..349 
11,854* 

«,.316l 
38,6V,.554 
4,3971 
7,28,707 
32,881 A 
?3,U0 
6.31* 
6391 1 

14,26.821* 1 

D.oiiol 

69 il 

5.48.. 391 

8,.327 
8,405| 

3*83.706* 

23,123* 

*365 

*,421 

' 9,.361 
(X),09.5J 
*56 
13,802 
69,5834 

Rnpeet. - 
}l,l.V7,HI4 
1,82,16..536 
1,31,38,613 

41.09 ,‘103 
86,38,136 
879 

8.23.. 51rt 
1,06..594 

9.3,272 
41.168 
2.50 
877 
49,.58,7.58 
77,85,381 
62,36* 
*7,47,6.5.3 
*,7.3.186 

76.720 
2,118 

1,32,794 

3,(X»,8.53 

9,707 

494 

14,123 

1,15,690 

ir.,.5.3,845 

17,3 m,4*4 
1,01,779 
10.6.12 
*7,6*,171 
*9,607 

X 8.3(1,30.3 
6,60,707 
3,87,081 
2,6.17 
2,289 

8*,.53,061 
6,513 
1,786 
10,96,776 
62.909 
69,1.1.5 
. l,62,q|)3 

• 1,19,W 

6,90,*03 

3,2 43 
14,610 
40,037 
91,489 
1,20,191 
1,792 

47.720 

1.. 53.371 
6,44,727 

r i 

10,00,42,149 

41.57,520 

27,81,426 

’ 1 

1U,49,66,.541 

34,97,3.50 

19,4.5,809 


10,72,80,89.5 

7,49,688 

1 ! 

11,04,09,700 

0.82.000 


ftetnarks on Ejrports. —The reader w ill elsewhere find (articles Canton nijd Opium) pretty ample 
information in relation to the trade in opium. It is sufficient here to state that It has rapidly grown 
in magnitude and Importance. At an average of the years 1830-31 and 18.31-32 the exports from Calcutta 
were 7,273 chests, worth 1,121,500/.; whereas during the year 18.51-52 the exports had increased to 
'‘2,300 chests, woTtii 3,137,781/. China is not the principal merely, but almost the only market for opium. 
. I) that the tra^e between Calcutta and her is now second only to that between the former and JHugland. 
It Is true that l.irge quantities of ^ium are shipped for Singapore and other intermediate ports, but 
China is its ultimate aeslination. Subjoined is a 

Statement of the Quantity and Value of the Opium shipped from Calcutta in 1830-.31, 1840-41, 

and ia51-52. 



1830.31. 

1840-41. 

185U*. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

^'alu«. 

To China • • . ohests 

Siiigapora ^ m ^ ■ 

Penang - - — 

Jialavla • - —, 

Pegu - - - — . 

Elsewhere • » — 

6,67* 

} 1,2*6 
16.3 

3 

6 

85,91,747 
18,57,809 } 
*,72,735 
4,860 
7,900 

6,85* 

10,82* 

516 

65 

79 

* 

.31,47,745 

70,06,633 

3,51.340 

82,075 

49,1.50 

1,.390 


2,71,34,689 

37,9.5,980 
3,77,040 
60,3.50 
19,755 

7.069 

1.07.1.5,061 

!7J1.5n 

1.1.1dK)Jll3 

lUXiiidlri 



Previously to the close of the American war, the exports of Indigo from Calcutta wore comparatively - 
trifling. But about that period Europeans began to engage in the busipess ; and the'^culture of the 

f dant was, In consequence, so much extended, and the preparation of the drug so much impre^edt 
t has been for a lengthened period an article of primary commercial importance. Of Iftte years, .Hbw'- 
ever, the g'*owth of iudigo appears to have been.nearly stationary j the shipments tn lsaO-Sl and 
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bfting about cqunl to those in IA40-41 and 185l>59. Tids stationary state of the trade has been ascribed 
partly to the infiuen<^e of the irnportutioiis from Java, where indigo is now very extensively raised, and 
partly to the aiieged decrease in the use of blue cloth. France is, next to Eugiand, the great market 
for indigo. 

Statement of the Quantity and Value of the Indigo shipped from Calcutta in 1830-31,1810-41, 
and 1861-54. 



1830-51. 

1840-41. 

1851-52. j 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

(ireat Britain . 

France 

North America 

Amhian and Persian Gulyhs 
Itoinbay ... 

Hweden ... 

liretnen . . - 

EtMwhere ... 

Total mds. 

Being in IIm. 

— tons. 

Quantity khipped for Great Britain 
only - • ton* 

Faetwrv Afdi. 
8.5,711 
2.5,1.51 
.5,K‘»9 
I0,9.VJ 
.5.V) 
213 

3.5 

Hupett. 
85,f 1,10(1 
2.5.I.V'Oi> 
.5.H'I,90(. 
10,y.5,'«Hl 
A5.00I. 
21..50 

.5,30'< 

Fuc/iiry Mdi, 
81.2-15 
20,2(.Ol 
4,8225 
3,05.5f 
637 

2061 

7hJ 

Bupiet. 
1,65, Si. 074 
40,86,266 
9,1.5..56H 
9,6t.414 
1,27,499 

41,256 

15,775 

Indian Md*. 
80,(i79i 
24,7UH 
8.761i 
5,8875 
207} 

1,6875 

Huvtei. 
I,‘>7,IH.127 
r.9,6H,l62 
5,•17,29: 
C,.51,19* 
22.79 

2,78,961 

l,Vfi,.5.56 

1,26 ,.55.600 

1,1.5,26.51 

2,27.11,602 

l,t7,(MI4J 

! I.82.I6..5."6 

9,lti,V41& 


8,M)l,.557i 


9,633,.571 


ctvi. Ibt. 
4,216 5 C'>i 


en>t. lb*. 
.5,839 19 69| 


rn>l lb*. 
4,.500 12 27 


2.856 8 «'li 


2.H05 5 38H 

1 

2,965 8 95 



We had occasion to remark, in the former edition of this work, that of the varioiis articles brought; 
from India, sugar seeineil to lie the one in Hhichan increase of importation would most liki ly take place. 
In 1835, the duty on Hast India siigir, which had previously been comparatively high, was r#tluccd to 
the same amount as that on West bulla sugar ; and that clreumstiuice, and the continued high price of 
sugar in this country, did not fail to give a powerful stimulus to its culture in and expo tation from 
India. On the whole, liowever, great as was the increase in the exports of suirar between 1830 and JS40, 
it has since recoded. And now that the sugar trade is placed on a proper fot.ting. by tlie aboliiion of the 
discrlralnailug duties on foreign sugars, the importations from India will, perhaps, bo still farther 
reduchd. 

Subjoined Is a 

Statement of the Qu.mtlty and Value of ♦he Sugar shipped from Calcutta in 1830-31, 1840-41, 
and lH5l—62. 



1830 31. 

1810-41. 

18.51<l2. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

(ireat Itritaln « . Jnd. inds. 

Hweden • • — 

Bomliar - • — 

.Arabian and Persian Uulphs — 
Madras • . — 

Ceylon • • — 

lV*au • - — 

Maldives • . — 

New Holland • —. 

C.ijie and St. Helena • — 

Elsewhere • — 

217,371 

8,076 

1.5,178 

23.618 

1.877 

526 

282 

263 

475 

862 

315 

17..56,37.5 
64,205 
1,08,2 7 <• 
1,79 4.5‘ 
1.5,01 S 
4.20 
2.261 
2,09" 
.5,.55, 
6,89- 
2.70-1 

17,17,290 

48,131 
6,(.7I4 
251 
1.2.544 
24 oj 

8,-1.564 

2.05b| 

1,59.90,86.5 

3,10..5C5 

67,170 

2,06 

9,56S 

1,864 

.55,978 

10,8.57 

15,06,1471 

8n,.5I.5J 

2,9t)‘.»i 

2(8 d 

C.4519 
95 ij 
67 U 
10,413 
57.5J 
7,616 

1,42,50,5-9.5 

C,U,86(. 
21, 05 ; 
1 , 61 )" 
55,71 1 
7,117 
6.2.51. 
99,221 
.5,7 5- 
71,131 

Total nids. 

2,67,17.5 

21,2.5.0 7 

I7,8l,791i 

1.61,6 .Vjs 

16,16,824 

1,51,.58,51.' 

Being In lU. 

21,941..582j 


140,.57.5,98iy 


133,118,671 


__ tons. - 

Quantity Khipped fur Great Britain 

9 , 795 '6% loj 


etnt. lb*, 
65,4.55 14 1.5^j| 


ctvt //<*, 

.59,127 19 CG 


uiilv • . tons 

1 7,969 9 2.51 

I 

62."60 18 254 


55,370 18 48 



The exports of cotton from Calcutta continue stationary; the expectations that it would be lin- 
reabsed ** ** quality by greater attention being given to Hs culture and preparation lim e not been 

The exports of saltpetre from India have not. as many antiolmted, been affoetod liv tlio compeiitinu 
of nitrate of foda from South America, in 1830-31 the exports from Calcutta were 424,7:^9 fact, maunds • 
whereas, In 1851-82, they amounted to 70y,,500 Ind. mauiuts. 

'i he exports of rice from Bengal fluctuate very greatly. Tills Is not caused so much by variations in 
the crops of the couutry, as by .variations in tbo»e of other coui.tiies; for. wlicn a rcarcitv occurs in 
most parts o. coutinentnl Asia or in any of its islands, recourse is almost invariably had to Bengal to 
supply the deficiency ; and tiie demands theme arising have been sometimes enormou!>. In 1831-32, for 
example, the exjiorts of rice from Calcutta to the coast of Coromandel amounted to only 16,.515 maunds, 
amounted to 1,262.0.56 m.uind8.-(Br// s Cem/poro/tW r,\ w nf 1832-:i3 and 
I8.u-J^ V* I* worthy of remark, that while Bengal is shipping Imnieuso supplies of rice ami 
otimr gfuln to disUnt jiarts, u largo part of her own population is frequenlh in a state of great want and 
suireniyg, Ireland is not. therefore, the only country in which the most abject poverty and wrctehod« 
arion*of fo^*^*"* luhabllams are found combined with great fertility of soil, and a largo export- 

Ilesldes the articles of iia'Ive Indian produce exported from Calcutta, she re-exports pretty consider, 
able quantities of various trough- from other paits. Tl<e value of ibe British Litton goods re- 

exported amoinits to about 200,00(V^a year. They are priiicipnlly bartered with the Burmese lor silver. 
Ihe conveyance of the iaWer out of the Burrae-e dominions it strictly i rohlblted ; but In Dmma, as in 
. 1 ^*‘6 ingenuity of tlie smuggler is too much for the vigilance of the guverumetic. 

and the trade is Ciirnod on without much difiSculty. 

‘‘TP®.*’* Calcutta are, British cotton manufactures and cotton 
!.«;iiL. . k’ <;*H>rer with sueltor. tin, lead, iron, and oiher metals; wooilens; wines nu.l spirits; ala 
&c.; ciiffcc; hardware and cutlery; spices; coal; coral, gl.iss, and 

bottles; plate, Jewellery, watches, &c. i books and St itioiu ry ; tqa, &c. ' . e , 
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mi 


su..meat ofth. 


Cnlcutta' 


MerchandUe- 


1860.51. 


Hc>a(li( and falae 
Bookn and pamphlet* 

Cloves * - * . 

Coffee - - ‘ . 

Coals - * ■ . 

Cocoanut shells, 5tc. - - 

(ylnss-ware, we. - * , 

llalterdnsherj. mllUnory, and apparel 
Uatdwate and eullery ^ - 

(Slab and tile - • 

Copoer < sshcet and nail • • 

(Old - 

Spelter 
Till-block 

Iron ! ! I 

, IronmonRery, machinery, and anchors 
Peijier, black 

White cotton • “ * 


Ind. mds. 


Ind. mds. 


Coloured cotton 
Silk and mixed 


S lit (duty paid) 
Sonars and cheiooM 
Stationery anil cards 
Ale and porter 
Twist and yam 
Wines - 
Wo<»lletw 
All oibtr articles 


TofU merehancll'ic by private traders 
Treasure by ditto • * # 

I’l lv ate trnd" , n rand total 
* In addition 


Quantity. 


33,.6354 

3,3()7l 

6,97,197| 

«,Ul,093i 


80,16.34 

4.3,306? 

.6.681' 

8S,'>5t3 

XO.tWfi 

5,61,500] 

4,k04^ 

* 6.6,31*12 
.6<J,9‘t,708 
13,1.6.81.6 V 
10,127^ 
8,04,671 
46.9094 
l,60,t86l 
16,116 
*,«r,V6.6i 

93,91,403 


1,98,36,979 


Value. 


67,104 
.3,96,771 
*,.65,87.3 
79.311 
1,80,1.39 
3,48,66b 
' 1,69,4 V* 

’ 3n3t,9«3 
3,76,7.35 
16.60,014 
5,96,776 
*7,66,.3.30 

I. 6,61,084 
1,h9,606 
5,89,111 
.6,09,91.3 

17,9.3,681 

97,991 

II. 58, KM) 
3,76,151 

^1,84,7.3,710 

39,28,898 

6,21,10l- 

23,94,403 
3,Ob ,.369 
6,70,180 
5,0.3,332 
71,43,688 
1.3,64,171 
I2,t).6,998 
99,00,196 


QuaufltJ* 


5,9.38. 

10,6914 

7,67,794 

506,*9.34 


■ 

*,.315 

56,6714 

24,48o| 
4,4 2,.3832 
4,837 

’ 62,.34*72 
86,8",766 
3U,.3.6,4.6lJ 
7,3641 
11,68 79* 
3.6,19.3 
80,3964 
1.3,.3t»6 
3,t50.6224 
30.64 
31,74,370 


1,76,86,.356 


V«li?e. 


S8,.'*.3* 
S,*8,9.38 
«85,l** 
78,05« 
1,53,760 
3,8*,245f 
1,89,164 
3,78,441 
*,83,774 
15,91,440 
5/18,077 
*1,49,48* 

8.77.. 368 
78,l9t) 

4,0.6,69.6 

5,87,600 

1.3,78,616 

.37yt77 

14,18,984 

4,08,149 

.*,54,96,167 

► 55,13,039 

1 

I 5,79,198 

' 51,71,.370 

1,62,718 
4,60,477 
6,79,91*4 
97,0.3,616 

11.. 14.089 

13.97.. 38.3 
80.45,314 


6,76,1 1,760 


traiul to tM _ * —iJ-1--'--. - 

^ Abstract View of the External Commerce of Bengal. 

Imports. 


J|. 94,77 .9.-.1 



1860-51. 1 

1851-62. 

From what Countries or States. 

Merchandise 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Ore.it Hiiuln • 

France 

North America 

Madras const - * * 

Rliildives »nd I,accadlves 

Malabar (^>ast • . 

Arabian and Persian Oulphs • 

SltiKapore ■ 

Peiiann and Malacca - ■ i 

1 China 

! New Holland • 

Java and Sumatra 

p-wu ' - * : 

Mauritius 
llourlion , 

Cape and St. Helena 

Hamburnh ~ ‘ 

Cadi* - 

Amsterdam • * ' 

Ucnoa - - “ ' 

CHher Places - 

4,.64 ,89,188 
1.6,17,499 
7,61,871 
17,61.347 
49,967 
1.67,479 
18.60,391 
9,8.3,41.3 
20,67,674 

6.. 30.74H 
16,11,.3.30 

8/16,164 

43,748 

3,S0,8t*3 

9.3,914 

31,446 

49,.306 

5.. 6.3.8.38 

1.. 36.760 
.6.6,8.66 

1,17.891 

61,698 

36,23,600 
1,69,6.39 
77 ,.300 
Xl.OOt) 
7.4.37 

29,021 

1.8</146 

14,90.119 

1.6,tl3b 

45,68,091 

* *,''1,638 
6,16.619 
4,19,(819 
28,1.36 

4,91,12.788 
16,80/*31 

8.. 39.171 
17,72,.347 

67,404 

I, 67,479 
18,90,016 
11,66,769 
34,77.786 

6,tb,n24 

f.0,82,.361 

8,36.164 

43,748 

6.79.. 341 
6,70,66.3 
4,50,45.6 

70,M1 

6,63,838 

J, .36,760 
56,8.66 

1,17,891 

61,698 

7.06,.39,9no 

5,59,79,282. 

9/18,1*31 

9,'»'0663 

9.94.. 338 
,30,681 

1.. 36.999 
17.76,800 

7,99,206 

11,69,4.31 
0,19,699 
16,00.816 
12,66,95.6 
37,1,6* 
6,31,9 1.3 
i2,.323 
20,0.68 
35,676 
1,49,014 
1,18,996 
1,668 
.35,906 
96,602 

6.75.11,7.60 

9.1,71,514 

4,96,860 

2,2 9,O'*!* 
18,o8,.663 

1 ..30,996 

3,47,380 

l,8i*,7'99 

16,96,1*31 

1,81,631 

89,12..398 

16.462 

9,497 

3.. 61,t*6.3 
8,61,'*'1.3 

7.. 3.3,'8 *6 
36,85t) 

4.49.63.184 

G,61,A3,826 
1.3,63,881 
12,21.74.3 
27/19,891 
),(.(),91 *6 

1, VI,299 
21,9.3,180 
9,09.927 
.30,91.462 
7,47,VM) 
1,0.6,1.3,944 
12,89,707 
.3'*,6I9 
8,86.020 
8,H1,.3I6 
7,6.3,»t»3 
71,696 
1,49,011 
1,18,'»96 
1,668 
R.6,')66 
06,609 

9.24.77,934 

Total Co s Rs. 

6,90,40,667 

Expor 

;T8. 



To what Countries or States. 

1 1800-61. j 


1860-51. 


Merchandls*. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. ■ 

Total. 

Great Britain 

France 

North America 

Madras coast • 

M^aidlves and Laccadives 

Arabian and Persian Gniphs 
Singaimre - 

PenanK and Malaccn 

China - ^ - 

New Holland - 

.lava and Sumatra 

PCRU - • - 

Mauritius 

Bourlon • • 

Cape and St. Helena » 
HamburKh 

Trieste 

Genoa 

All other places 

Total C.i.'s Rj, 

4,9.3,73,1(*9 

46,98,26* 

6.3,98,6.62 

13,86/110 

1,44,810 

70,4.60 

31/37,881 

13,77,9.38 

38,14,9*7 

4,67,162 

3,04,.6*,909 

1.40.90.3 
1,60,784 

14,3*A7I 

12.19/100 

4,67,994 

1,88,*47 

1.85.41.3 
1,.69/iOO 

66,0.31 

1,87,9.36 

1,100 

1/11,71* 

9,32,276 

7,86,106 

2,304 

*1,098 

1,600 

8/1.3,810 

64,491 

7,000 

4,9.3,74,209 
46,88,25* 
A3.98,65* 
15,18.02* 
10,77.086 
79,4 60 
39,*3,987 
13,77.9.38 
38,17,231 
4,88,*50 
.3,01,62,909 
1,42.403 

1,60,784 
*2,66,211 
I*,83.791 
4,67,9'>4 
1,48,247 
1,86,41.3 
1/1'*, 200 
56/).31 
1,87,936 

4,78,20,146 
48.07,4.31 
76,84,2*4 
12/12,690 
l,.6t),V40 
60,6.3* 
*9,71,501 
12,51,597 
44,01,137 
6,44,7.6'* 
3,*2,17.277 
3.16,641 
68,971 
14,13,883 
16,96,'297 
6,06,865' 
2,68/686 
S,27/*50 
83/163 
4,21,8.38 
2,66.278 

78,0.V3 

1,17,0*4 

67,ltiO 

610 

7,148 

*15,96,17*4 

66,370 

■*,660 

1,78.08.188 
48,07,1.31 
76,81,224 
14,00,614 
8,07,310 
60,63* 
29,71,601 
1*2,61,607 
44/H,677 
6,61.907 
3,2*.I7,2;7 
.3,14,614 
68,071 
30,40,0.57 
16,51,667 

6,06,866 
*.71,086 
' «,27,9 -0 
. 8.')/)n.3 

4j21,8.38 
2,66,278 

10^4 (.' 9.460 

1 27.81.126 

iO,72.h0.895 

' tO-S 1.63.897 

m. 16.809 

1,0 1.00.706 
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- 

1 mfiort Trade. j 

Export Trade. j 

Countrle*. 


1850-51. 

18.31-52. 1 

18.50-51. 

1851-52. J 


Value. 

Vat 

Centage. 

Value. 

IVr 

Cuntage. 

Value. 

per 

CLMitage. 

Value. 

Per 

Oeiitago. 

Enrupt. 

United Kingdom 

France - 

Haiiitnirgh 

Altond 

(.adl* - 

Guiim 

Trieste « • • 

1 .i&boti • 

Amsterdain • 

ftotterdAitt 

Antwerp 

Oeno« 


it«i 

1,91.12,788 
16.80,031 
5 A3,938 

* 1,86,7*00 

5.5,856 

' 1,17,891 

69'6 

2*4 

0 8 

0-2 ’ 

0*1 ' 

0-2 * 

Ar. 

6,61,.5.3,826 
13,6.3,881 
1,49,014 

1,18,096 

37,1*36 

1,56,8 

35,956 

70-5 

1-5 

0*2 

0-1 * 

R», 

4,9.1,74,209 
46,88,252 
1,8.5,11.". 

' 13,0J.5 

20,1.50 

1,59,2110 

20,732 

' 66,362 

56,031 

46*0 

1-4 

0-2 

0*2 

0*1 

Af. 

4,78,98.188 

48,07,431 

2,27,9.50 

63,06.1 

76.673 
84..5.59 
4,21,8.3s 

43-1 

4'3 

0*2 

0*1 

0*1 

0*1 

0*4 



.5,16,57 .itWI 

73'.3 

6.68.60,677 

72*3 

.5,1.5,83,6.51 

51*0 

5,35,99,60 

4,8-6 

Ania. 

Coromandel Coast 

Ccvlon 

AfaUbar Coast - 

Maldives and J.aceadlvM - 
Arabian aiidlVrhlan (lulphn 
China 
.S|ng«Hiore 

UenatigHnd MaUcfa 
'Java nml .Sumatra 

New Holland - 
Pegu 

New Xealand 

S/indvrbli 1*1 Hilda 

Manilla 

17,72,817 
.57,404 
18,')0,013 
1,57,479 
11,6.5,750 
60,82,.351 
.34.77,786 
b,46,024 
4.3,748 

8.. 36.164 

6.72.. 311 

1,856 
20,644 

*•5 

0*1 

2*7 

0-2 

1-7 

8-6 

4-9 

U“J 

01 

1-1 1 

1*0 

27,32,891 

l,60,9Of5 

21,2.3,180 

1,16,292 

9,09,927 

1,0.5,1.3,244 

30,91.162 

7,47,260 

.39,61" 

12.8'2,707 

8,K(,,02(> 

1,021 

21,15f 

2*9 

0*2 

2'.1 

0-2 

1*0 

11*1 

.1*3 

0*8 

1*4 ’ 
1*0 

15,18,022 
10,77,085 
39,23,987 
79,450 
13,77,9.18 
3,04,52,909 
38,47,231 
4,81,250 
1,60,781 
1,12,10.-, 
22,60,211 

1*4 

1-0 

3*7 

0*1 

1*3 
28-4 
.1 6 

0*4 

0-2 

0*1 

21 

14.00,614 
2,07,.140 
■29,71.501 
60,632 
12,51,597 
3,22,17,277 
44,01.677 
5,51.907 
68,971 
3,16,.544 
50,10,067 

1-3 

0-2 

2 6 

0*1 

11 

29-2 

4 0 

o-s 

01 

0*3 • 

27 



1,68,22,918 

23-8 

2,26,.50,7 21 

21*5 

4.5.1..14,270 

12-3 

4,64,91,117 

42-1 

Af, lea, 

Aiaurithis 

HouiIkhi 

Cape and .Sf. Helena 

CH|>e Verd Ulaiida 


6,70,563 
4,.50,1,55 
70,411 
29,098 

1*0 

or, 

0-1 

8,81,116 

7,5.1,96.3 

71.525 

32.200 

1*0 

08 

01 

^ 12,83,79! 
• 4,67,9') 1 
1,4.5,217 

1*2 

0*1 

0*1 

16,.5l,667 

6,06,86.5 

2,71,086 

1'5 

O'6 
(J'2 


12,20,5.57 

1*7 

17,12,001 

I'J 

18.97,012 

1-7 

26,29,617 

2'3 

A Marten. 

North America - 
stiuth A mcrica - 
Trinidad 


8,.32,17l 

1*2 

12,21,711 

V,78‘) 

1*3 

5.3,08,552 

4.3,280 

21,107 

5*0 

76,81,221 

71,61.5 

,3.1,50- 

6'9 

O'l 



8A8,171| 

1*2 1 

12,24,.5.12 

1*3 

51,6.5,939 

.5-0 

77,89,370 

7'0 



7.05,.32.‘J10 

_KM)_i 

9.21,77,931 

K)0 

10.72,80,89.5 

100 

11,01,09,706 

I'M) 


Acctuint of the Number of Ships and their Tonnage, tvlileh entered Calcutta In IM.il.fta, distinguishing 
tliojie which brought British Imports from those which brought Foreign Impoils, and the Pi.ices 
wlience they came. 


Countries. 

Hrititih ImporU. 

Countries. 

Foreign lm|iorts. | 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

11.020 
(.9,11 . 
!)97 
950 
11,1 >t. 

* 2.56 
6,215 
.102 
1,969 
38.5 
D,.y.7 

7.17 

United Kingdom 

Foreign Europe 
llumba; and Malabar Coast 

Madro-s and Coromandel Coast 

Madrai and Bnet _ - - 

Itangooii, Ak^rah, and Moulmeln 
('.{unn and Singapore • 

SlngatKire, Malacca, and Penang 
Afaurltluf 

Muscat, Judda, and AU'ppoe • 

Cajie . . . - 

Ce<’lnn, Maldives, and Laccadivea 
Austr.iila 
.Sumatra 

llritluli Tcaselif from North America 

Ditto from Wekt Indies 

_Total nrltlih Import*^_- 

270 

1 

31 

(.9 

1.3 

.56 

62 

.10 

20 

8 

20 

22 

4 

1 

4 

164,795 

669 

20,221 

10,697 

I. 1,629 
20,048 
24 ,.574 

9,462 

18,7.54 

10,416 

2,12.5 

1,916 

II, 146 
1,211 

535 1 
2,3.50 

Foreign Europe - _ . 

North America (Unite,! States) - 
Madras and Coromandel Coast - 
China and Singapore 

Hoiirhon - - . . 

CajH) .... 

Muscat, Judda, and Aleppec 

Penang, Malacca, and Singapore 

M.iuritlos - . . . 

lioinbaynnd Malabar Coast 

Unltetl'KIngdom - 

Australia .... 
Aden .... 

Total forelon Imports 

Add do. Uiltish Imports 

Total Dritish and Foreign Imports 

33 

120 

3 

3 

38 

1 

11 

1 

6 

1 

18 

1 

1 

2.17 

619 

1 12,9.57 

312,.596 

_649_ 

312,596 I 

88« 

425,.56^ 


Total custom? duty collected at Calcutta in Ih 51-'S2, l,l69,Wi. We are indebted for tliese details to 
Wilkinson’s excellent Account qf the Commeice of Bengal in ISoO-.ll and 


Failures at Calcutta. — During the 3 years ending with 1833, some of the principal 
mercantile establishinciits in this city failed for immense sums. To examine niitmtely 
into the origin of these disasters would lead us into inquiries foreign to the object of 
this work, and with respect to which it is diilicuU to acquire accurate information. 
We believe, however, that the main source of the evil was the combination, by most of 
the principal houses, of the business of merchants with that of bankers. Their ciedit 
being high, at the end of the war large sums were deposited in their hands, for which 
they engaged to pay a high rate of interest. But instead of employing these dtposlts, 
ns hankers in England would have done, in the discount of bills at short dates, or 
in the purchase of government securities readily convertible into money, they em¬ 
ployed them, probably because they could with difficulty dispose of them otherwise, in 
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all manner of mercantile speculations, — advancing very large sums to the indigo 
planters, exporting goods to Europe, either directly on their own account, or indirectly 
by lending to those who did, — becoming owners of Indian shipping, &c. Most of 
tliose speculations turned out exceedingly ill. The production of indigo was so much 
increased, partly in consequence of the large capitals turned to the business, and partly 
of the high prices in England, that ** line blue violet,*’ which had brought, in the 
Jiondon market, at an average of the 3 years ending with JRS7, from liis. lOd to 
13s. 4d. per lb,, fell, at an average of the 3 years ending with 183‘2, to from 5s. 8(1. to 
fis. per lb., and other sorts iii proportion. At these prices the production would 
not pay; and very heavy losses were sustained, and much capital sunk, by the planters 
and those who had supplied them with funds to extend their undertakings. The in¬ 
vestments in Indian shipping turned out even worse than those in the indigo plant¬ 
ations, the shipping of England having nearly driven that of India out of the field. 
The embarrassment occasioned by this locking-up of their capital, and by tlie ruinous 
nature of the adventures in which they were embarked, began to manifest itself simul- 
tcineously with the scarcity of money occasioned by the drains on account of the 
Burmese war. The great mercantile houses began then to find that they were entangled 
in difficulties from which they were wholly unal)le to extricate themselves. After 
struggling on, some for a longer and some for a shorter period, most of them subse¬ 
quently failed, tlie greater number for very large sums. 

But, however distressing* in the mean time, the embarrassment and want of confidence 
arising from the failures alluded to were not of long coiitinuance ; and have, in the end, 
been advantageous. It is of the utmost consequence that the vicious combination of 
the business of a merchant with that of a hanker should be put an end to. It is singular, 
indeed, that individuals should be found willing to intrust large sums in the Imnds of 
those who, they are aware, are employing them in the most hazardous adventures The 
higher the interest promised by such persons, the greater ought to be the caution of the 
public in dealing with them. 

Internal Transit Duties. — A very gre.nt improvement has been efTected, since the 
publication of the first edition of this work, in the ilome.stic economy of our Indian 
emj#re, by the abolition of the duties on the transit of goods from one part of the 
country to another,’*' These duties had existed in India from a very remote period; 
and, by obstructing the intercourse between its dilPerent districts, were singularly per¬ 
nicious. After the East India Company begtiii to acquire a footing in India, they 
availed themselves of a favourable opportunity to procure an exemption from thij transit- 
diuies in favour of their own trade; “the goods which they imported being allowed to 
])ass into the interior, and those which they purchased for exportation in the interior 
{)eiiig allowed to pass to the sea, without either stoppage or duties.” — /nr/m, 

8vo, ed., vol. iii. p. ‘269.) Tiicy were not, howex’cr, not long permitted to nionopolisu 
this privilege. Immediately after the victories of Clive had raised the company to the 
situation of a great tenitorial power, tlieir servants engaged largely in the inland trade, 
and endravoured, paitly by fraud and partly by force, to extend to tlieir own goods the exemption fn nt 
tiansli duties established iii favour ol those belonging to the company. Kvery reader of Indian history 
Is aware of the imdtiplied abuses and disturbances tliat grew out ol this atiempt of the company’s ser¬ 
vants to release theniselves from duties and chat ges that p'essed witii grinding severity on tlie natives, 
and, by con''equence, to engross (for such was their object) the wliole internal trade of tlie country. 
'J'lie company endeavoured to obviate the evil by strictly forbidding their servants from engaging in in¬ 
ternal trutllc. But its oiders to tliis efiect weru-long cither totally di^relarded. or but very imperfeitly 
obeyed. At leng h, in 17h8, l.ord Cornwallis adopted the decisive and judicious measure of nbolUhbig 
the duties. They were, however, again renewed in 1801. Tlic exi lusion of Kngllshmen from all parti- 
eipatlun in the inteiior traffic of ilie eruntry having been gradually carried into complete efl'ect for a 
lengthened period, they weie less alive tiiau they would otlierwise have lieen to tlie injurious iiifluenre 
of the duties, so that their re-establlshinent met with comparatively little opposition. In iKIOji new 
tarifi was introiluced, by wliieh the duties *• were friglnfully augmented and they continued from th.it 
epocii down to tlieir recent abolition seriously to obstruct ail soils of internal traffic, and to oppose tlio 
mo“t formidable obstacle to the improvement of tlie country. 

Had the inland transit duties been productive of a large amount of revenue, that would havebeen foino 
set-oir against the enormous evils of which they have been productive. But such has not been the case. 
The expenses of colieciiun, and tlie, interruption of eonrtnunication, were so very great, that the nett 
produce of tlie inhmd iransit duties was quite inslgn'ficant; so much so that, according to Trevelyan, 
ltdid tint exceed, in the extensive province of Bengal,the tnleerable pittance o( 27,500^. a jear.—(/feporf, 
p. Hd.) We see no reason lo doubt tlie accuracy of tids fciaiement; and, assuming it to be correct, we 
are warranted in affirming that there is not another instance to be found, in the history of taxation,' of a 
tax so fruitiul of mischievous results, and so liarreii of revenue., 

Town Duties — These were charged on the principal articles of consumption in 23 of the chief towns 
of Bengal. They were ill many respects .similar to the ochuis in France; and, though not nearly so 
injurious as-tlie internal transit duties, were productive of much inconvenience. We are glad, however, 
to have to state that they, as w ell as the transit duties, have recently been abolished j and that the inter¬ 
nal trade of Bengal is now as frte, in so lar, as least, as statutory regulations can make it, as the iiitenial 
tr ida ot England. 

This article has been compiled from various authorities, including3/46«rn*s Oriental Commerces 

* This important measure was preceded, and, we believe, principally brought about, by the publication 
of an elaborate and valuable report on. the inland customs o* Bengal, by,Mr. Trevelyan (now Sir 
rharles, K.C. B.), then one of* the Secretaries to the Indian Government, and now ^retarfto the 
Tieasury, 
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BeWt Comparative Vkw (\f the external Commerce qf Betwal, with the Continuation by Wilkinson for 
the years from 182H-21> to 1841-42; The Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, for 1841 and 1842; Par- 
liamentary Papers relating to the Finances t\f India and the Trade t\f India and Chinas 1830—1843 ; and 
private communications. 

CALICO (Ger. Kattun ; Du. Katoen s Dan. KaiUm; Sw. Cattun j Fr. Cofon, ToUe 
de Colon ; It. Tela Bamhaginat Tela dtpinta ; Sp. Tela de Algodon ; Port, Ptino de 
Algodao / Hus. Wuboika ; Pol. Bawelnika)^ cloth made of cotton ; so called from Calicut, 
on the Malabar coast, whence it was first imported. In England, all white or un¬ 
printed cotton cloths are denominated calicoes j but in the United States this term is 
applied to those only that are printed. 

Historical Notice of the Art of Ctdico Printing. — This art, though apparently one of 
the most difficult, has been practised from a very remote sera. Herodotus mentions 
(lib. 1. § 202.), that a nation on the shores of the Ca.spian were in the habit of painting 
the figures of animals on their clothes, with a colour formed from the leaves of trees 
bruised and soaked in water; and he adds, that this colour was not cffaceablc, and w.a.s 
as durable as the clothes themselves. It is difficult to imagine that the colours coi.ld 
have been so permanent, had not those using them been acquainted with the use of 
mordants. There is, however, a passage in Pliny {Hist. Nat. lib. xxxv. § 11.), which, 
though in some respects obscure, shows that the ancient Egyptians were fully acquainted 
with the principle of calico printing. “ 'Phey paint,” says he, “ the clothes, not with 
colours, but with drugs (sorbentibus medicamentis) that have no colour. This being 
done, they immerse them in a vat full of boiling dye, and leave them there for a little : 
when they take them out, they are painted of various colours. It is extraordinary, 
seeing that there is only one colour in the vat (unus in cortina color), that a variety of 
colours should be produced by the operation of the drugs.” Pliny further Htate.s, that 
the colours were so adhesive they could not be washed out; and that clothes were the 
stronger for being dyed. A similar process is known to have been followed in India 
fron\ the earliest times. The chemical and mechanical inventions of modern ages have 
been the cau.se of vast improvements in this ingenious and beautiful art; but the pa.s.sage 
now quoted shows distinctly that wc have, in this instance, been only perfecting cind 
improving processes practised in the remotest antiquity. ^ 

Calico Printing in this Country. Duties on Calicoes. — In Great llritain the print¬ 
ing of cottons has formed, for a considerable period, a very important and valuable 
business, which may be truly said to have grown up among.st us in despite of rci>ecvted 
efforts for its .suppression. To prevent the use of calicoes from interfering with the 
demand for linen and woollen stuffs, a statute was pa.s.sed in 1721, impo.sing a penalty of 
SI. upon the weaver, and of 201. upon tlie .seller, of a piece of calico ! Fifteen years 
after this extraordinary statute was so far modified, that calicoes manufactured in 
Great Britain were allowed to be worn, “ provided the warp thereof was entirely of 
linen yarn.” This was the law with respect to calicoes till after the invention of Sir 
Richard Arkwright introduced a new a?ra info the history of the cotton manufticture, 
when its impolicy became obvious to every one. In 1774, a statute was passefi, allow¬ 
ing printed goods, wholly made of cotton, to be used, after paying a duty of Sd. a yard 
(raised to s\d. in 180fi) ; and enacting some rcgulatioas as to the marks to be affixed 
to the ends of the pieces, the stripes, &c. 

ThU act contintivid in force down to 1831; but, though an improvement upon the old law, it was much, 
and justly, complained of. Its Injustice and injurious operation were >ery forcibly pointed out by Mr. 
Poulett Thompaoii (afterwards Lord Sjdenham), in his excellent speech on taxation, on the 2Cth Rlarch, 
1830. “ It Is a matter of surprise to me,” said the Kight lion, gent., ” that this most Impoliiic impost 
should have been allowed to continue, e.specially when it whs declared by the committee of 1818 to bo 
* partial and oppressive^ and that its repeal was most desirable who, indeed, can examine It, and not 
feel the truth of this observation ? Is it credible, that, in order to raise a nett revenue of SS'j.Gbyf., a 
gross tax should bo Imposed of 2,019,737/. ? and yet this wiis the return, according to ihe paper on your 
table, for 1828. And these figures are still far from showing the real co.st of the collection of this tax ; — 
that must bo taken upon the gross produce ; and supposing the rate of the collection for the excise to be 
6 per cent., which is less than it really Is, you have a cost of 20 per cent, on the nett produce of this tax, 
for charges. In addition to this, from all the Inquiry I have been able to make, the increased cost to the 
manufacturer is fully 5 per cent, upon the whole quantity made; so that you have thus two sums, each 
of 100,000/., levied on the public, for the sake of exacting a duty of 000,000/. But the revenue Is again, in 
this case, far from being the measure of the Injury you inflict. The inequality of the tax constituti's its 
chief objection. The duty Is levied apon the square yard, at per yard. Thus, the piece of calico 
which sells for 6d., duty paid, contributes equ.dly with that which is worth 5s a yard. You levy an 
onerous and oppressive tax of 100 or 150 per cent, upon the poor, who are the purchasers of inferior 
cottons; whilst the rich, who buy only the finest kinds, pay but 10 or 15 pci cent,” 

It is due to Mr. Thompson to state, that, not satisfied with giving this forcible exposition of the inequa¬ 
lity and injurious operauon of the duty on printed goods, one of his first measures, on coming into otlice, 
was to propose its repeal. 

In consequence, partly of the abolition of the tax, but principally, no doubt, of the extraordinary Increase 
of the cotton manufacture, the business of calico printing, has increased prodigiously since 1830. In 

S r«K>f of this we may mention, that in 1829, about twelve months previously to the abolition of the duty, 
[1,862,433 yards of all descriptions of printed guotis were exported to foreign parts ; wlicreas, In IB'fl, there 
wore exported, of printed cottons only, the enoimous quantity of 329,240,892 yardif, of the declan;d value 
of 7,772,7354.1 (See Board Trade Papers for 1841, p. 123.) 

By the 34 Geo. 3. c. 23. it is enacted, that the inventor, designer, or i^rlntcr of any new and origin.d 
extern for printing liuens, cottons, calicoes, or mualUis, shall have tho sole Hghtof printing and ro])rliiting 
fRb same for 3 months, to commence from the day of first publishing. 
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CAMBEIC, oa CAMBRICK (Ger. Kammertuch; Du. Kamerykidoek; Fr, Cam- 
bray Batiste ; It. Cambraja ; Sp. Cambrai; Port. Cambrata; Rus. Kamertug')^ a 
species of very fine white linen, first made at Cambray, in French Flanders, whence it 
derives its appellation. It is now produced, of an equally good quality, in Great 
Britain. 

CAMEL (Fr. Chameau; It. and Sp. Camclo^ Ger. Kameel Arab. Djiniel; Lat. 
Camelns \ Greek, Ka^T/Aos) is indigeuou.s to Arabia, and we only mention it in this place 
on account of its extreme importance in the commerce of the East. 

The camel is.one of the most useful of the animals over which the inhabitants 
of Asia and Africa have acquired dominion. ITiesc continents are intersected by vast 
tracts of burning sand, the seats of desolation and drought, so as, apparently, to 
exclude the possibility of any intercourse taking place between the countries that they 
separate. “ But as the ocean, which appears at first view to be placed as an insuperable 
barrier between different regions of the eartli, has been rendered, by navigation, subser¬ 
vient to their mutual intercourse ; .so, by means of the camel, which the Arabians 
emphatically call the Ship of the Desert^ the most dreary wastes are traversed, and the 
nations which they disjoin are enabled to trade with one another. Those painful jour¬ 
neys, impracticable by any other animal, the camel jierforms with astonishing despatch. 
Under heavy burdens of 600, 700, and 800 lbs. weight, they can continue their march 
during a long period of time, with little food or re.st, and sometimes without tasting 
water for 8 or 9 days. By the wi.se economy of Providence, the camel seems formed 
of purpose to be the beast of burden in those regions where he is placed, and where his 
service is most wanted. In all the districts of Asia and Africa, where deserts are most 
frequent and extensive, the camel abounds. This is his proper station, and beyond this 
the sphere of his activity does not extend for. lie dreads alike, the excesse.s of heat 
and cold, and docs not agree even with the mild climate of our temperate zone.” —^ 
( Robertson's Disquisition on Ancient India, Note 53.) 

'J'he first trade in Indian commodities of which %ve have any .account (Genesis xxxvii, 
25.) was carried on by camels ; and they still continue to be the instruments employed 
in tlie conveyance of merchants and merchandise throughout Turkey, Persia, Arabia, 
Egypt, Barbary, and many contiguous countries. 'Die merchants assemble in consider¬ 
able numbers, forming themselves into an as.sociation or caravan — (see Caravan), for 
their mutual protection against the attacks of robbers, and the dangers incident to a 
journey through such rude and inho.spitable countries. These caiavans are often very large, 
and usually consist of more camels than men. The capacity of the camel to endure 
fatigue, and the small supply of provisions that he requires, is almost incredible. 

His ordinary burden,” say.s Volney, “ is 7.50 lbs. ; his food, whatever is given him — 
straw, thistles, the stones of dates, beans, barley, &c. With a pound of food a day, 
and as much water, he will travel for weeks. In the journey from Cairo to Suez, which 
is ^0 or 46 hours, they neither cat nor drink ; but these long fasts, if often repeated, 
wear them out.’ Their usual rate of travelling is very slow, hardly above 2 miles an 
hour: it is in vain to push them; they will not quicken their pace; but, if allowed 
some short rest, they will travel 15 or 18 hours a day.” — ( Voyage en Syrie, tom. ii. 
p. 383.) 

Tlie Arabians regard the camel as a sacred animal, the gift of Heaven, without whose 
aid they could neither subsist, nor trade, nor travel. Its milk is their'ordinary food; 
they also eat its flesh, especially that of the young camel, which they reckon excellent; 
its hair, which is renewed every year, is partly manufactured into stuffs for their clothes 
and furniture, and partly sent abroad as a valuable article of merchandise; and even its 
lieccs serve them for fuel. Blest with their camels, the Arabs want nothing, and fear 
nutliing. In a single d.ay they c.an traverse 40 or 50 miles of the desert, and interpose 
its trackless sands as an impenetrable rampart between them and their foes.— (See 
the admirable description of the camel, in Bulfon.) 

But, however useful to the inhabitants of parched, sandy deserts, it may be worthwhile, 
perhaps, to observe, that the camel is of very little service elsewhere. He cannot walk 
100 yards on wet or slippery ground without stumbling. He is totally unknown in all 
hilly or woody countries ; and, with few exceptions, may be said to be as great a stranger 
in the Eastern Islands, Japan, the southern parts of China, the whole country lying 
between China and India, and all the southern parts of the latter, including Bengal, 
os he is in Europe. In all those vast countries the ox is the most useful of the lower 
animals. It is used fdr draught (fur which the caiuel is totally unfit), in the cart and 
plough, in the carrying of burdens, in treading corn, in the oil-press, &c., and finally os. 
food. ' 

CAMEL’S HAIR (Ger. Kameelhaar; Frr Foil de chameau^ Laine d« 

It. Fdo di camello ; Sp. Pdo 6 lana de camello). The hair of the camel import^ 
this country is principally used in the nianufiicturc of fine pencils for drawing and 
painting. In the East, however, it is an important article of commerce, ana is exten* 
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sively used in the arts. It serves for the /abncation of the tents and carpets of the 
Arabs, and for their wearing apparel. Cloth is also manufactured of it in Persia and 
other places. ITie most esteemed hair cames from Persia. It is divided into three 
qualities ; black, red, and grey. Tlie black is the dearest, and the grey is only worth 
half the red. Considerable qiiantities of camels’ hair are exported from Smyrna, Con¬ 
stantinople, and Alexandria. It is used in the manufacture of hats, particularly by 
the French. — ( )?ee«’s Cydopcedia, art. Camtlus .) 

CAMLET, da CAMBLET (Ger. .and Du. Kamelot t Fr. Cnmelot j It. CiamheUoiioj 
Sp. Camelote; Rus, Kamlot), a plain stuff, manufactured on a loom, with 2 treadles, 
as linens are. There are camlets of v.arious colours and sorts ; some wholly of goats’ 
hair ; others, in which the warp is of hair, and the woof half hair and half silk ; others, 
agdin, in which both the warp and the woof arc of wool; and, la.stly, some, of which 
the warp is of wool and tlie woof of thread : some are striped, some watered, aild some 
figured. 

CAMOMILE (Fr. Cainomille; It. Cainomllla ; Sp. ManzaniUa; Lat. Chamomilla'), 
a well-known plant, whose flowers are used for medicinal purposes. Most of what is 
brought to the l^ondon market is grown about Mitcham, in Surrey. The imports, 
however, are not inconsiderable; as many as 26,120 lbs. of foreign camomile-flowers 
having been annually entered for consumption, at an average of the 3 years ending with 
1841. llie duty is Id. per lb. 

CAMPHOR, OR CAMPHIRE (Get. Knmpfer; Du. Kamfer j Fr. Camphre f 
It. Can fora i Sp. Alcanfor ; Rus. Kamfora ; Lat. Camphora; Arab, and Pers. KdJborj 
Mai. kaafur), 'llicre arc two descriptions of this valuable article, which must not be 
confounded. 

1. Camphor qf Commerce, or that met with In Europe, is obtained by boiling the timber of a species of 
lllirel {Laurus Camphora), a tree found in the forests of Kokien, in China, near the city of Cliinchew, 
and In certain localities In Japan. Most of the camphor imported into Europe comes from Ciiina ; but 
a small qtiantity, considered of superior quality, comes from JjqMin by way of Batavia. The exports fi om 
Canton may be estimated at about :i,000 piculs, or 400,000 lbs.; and ii to this we mid the exports from llatavia 
of Japan camphor, amounting to about .'iOO piculs, the total animal exports will be about 406,000 lbs. It 
Is brought to this country in chests, drums, and casks ; and is in sinall, granular, friable masses, of a 
dirty white or greyish .colour, very much resembling half-refiued sugar. When pure, the campiior of 
commerce has a strong, peculiar, iragrant, penetrating odour, and a bitter, pungent, aromatic taste. It 
is in reality a concret<5 essential oil. Camphor, when retlncd, is in thin hollow cakes of a beautiful virgin 
whiteness, and, If exposed to the air, totally evaporates. Great care is therefore requisite iu packing 
camphor, to prevent serious loss. 

2. Camphor, Malay, commonly called, to distinguish it from the la.st, camphor of Barus, from the port 
of Sumatra, where it is mostly sliipped. It is a product of the DryubaUmops Camphora, a forest tree 
confined to Sumatra, Borneo, and tlio Malay peninsula. It is found in conciute masses in the fissures of 
the wood : there are, however, but very few trees that afford it; and those that do, only In small quan¬ 
tities. 'Jills species of camphor is more fragrant and less biting .and pungent than that yielded by the 
laurel, and is in high repute among the ChtneSo, by whom it is almost wholly consumed. There is an 
immense disparity lii the prices of tlie two species In China; the finest Chine.se camphor being sometimes 
quoted at .10 dollars per picul, wliile the Malay camphor is Quoted at 30 dollars per catty, making the price 
of the latter 100 times greater than that of tlie former 1 Malay camphor is wholly unknown in Europe us 
an article of trade. — (^l^rivate information.) 

CAMPHOR Olli (Malay, Minyah'), a fragrant e.'sscntial oil, obtained in large 
quantities by heating the wood of the Dryohalanops Camphora. It is nearly as cheap as 
spirits of turpentine, but is not held in any esteem by the Chinese. It might, perhaps, 
be profitably imported into England as a substitute for spirits of turpentine in the arts, 
and for mediciiud puriioscs. We may add, that the timber of the Dryolndanops Camphora 
is not inferior to any produced in the countries where it grows, for the purjioscs of house 
and ship building.— {Private information, snid Crawfurd^a Indian Archiptloyo, vol, i, 
p. 516.) 

CAMWOOD, a,red dyewood, first brought to Europe from Africa by the Portu¬ 
guese. It is principally obtained from the vicinity of Sierra Leone. Tiie colouring 
matter which it affbrd.s differs but little from that of ordinary Nicaragua wood, cither iu 
quality or quantity; and it may be employed with similar mordants.— {liancroft on 
Colours. See also Dampier, vol. ii. part ii, p. 58,) Camwood was worth, in the London 
market, in January 184.3, from 17/. to 20/. a ton, duty (2». a ton) included. The im¬ 
ports in 1840 and 1841 amounted respectively to 787 and 956 tons. —(Par/. Paper 
No. 551. p. 496. Sess. 1842.) 

CANAL, CANALS. A canal is an artificial channel, filled with water kept at 
'the desired level by mcoBS of locks or sluices, forming a communication between two 
or more places. 

(1.) Miatoricol Sketch of Canals, Ancient CanaZs. —'Die comparative cheapness and 
facility with which goods may be conveyed by sea, or by means of navigable rivers, 
seem to have suggested, at a very early period, the formation of canals. The best 
authenticated accounts of ancient Egypt represent that country as intersected by canals 
conveymg the waters of the Nile to the more distant parts of the country, partly for the 
purpose of irrigation, and partly for that of internal navigation. The efforts made by 
the old Egyptian monarchy, and by the Ptolemies, to construct a canal between the 
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Red Sea and the Nile, are well known; and evincfe the high sense which they enter¬ 
tained of the importance of this species of communication. — (AmeilhoHf Commerce dee 
EgyptienSf p. 76.) 

Greece was too small a territory, too much intersected by arms of the sea, and sub¬ 
divided into too many independent states, to afford much scope for inland navigaition. 
Attempts were, however, made to cut a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth ; but they 
did not succeed. 

Tlie Romans did not distinguish themselves in canal navigation. Their aqueducts, 
tlie stupendous ruins of which attest the wealth and power of their founders, were in¬ 
tended to furnish supplies of water to some adjoining city, and not for the conveyance 
of vessels or produce. 

(2.) Chhiese Canals. — In China, canals, partly for irrigation and partly for navigation, 
have existed from a very early period. TTie most celebrated amongst them is the Im¬ 
perial or Grand Canal, commencing at Hang-tchou, near the mouth of the Tching- 
tang-chiang river in about lat. 30° 22' N., long. 119° 45' E. ; it then stretches north, 
and crossing the great rivers Yang-tse-Kiang and Iloang-ho, terminates at Lin-ting, on 
the Eu-ho river, in about lat. 37° N., long. 116° E. The direct distance between the 
extreme limits of the canal is about 512 miles, but, including its bounds, it is above 6'50 
miles in length ; and as the Eu-ho, which is a navigable l ivcr, unites with the Pei-ho, 
also navigable, an internal water-communication is thus established between Ilang-tchou 
and Pekin across 10'^ of lat. But apart from its magnitude andutility, the Grand Canal, 
doe.s not rank high as a work of art. A vast amount of labour has, however, been ex¬ 
pended ujjon it; for though it mostly passes througli a flat country, and winds about 
to preserve its level, its bed is in parts cut down to a great depth, while in other parts 
it is carried over extensive hollows, and even lakes and morasses, on vast mounds of 
earth and stone. The sluice.s, which preserve its waters at the nece.ssary level, are all oi^ 
very simple construction, being merely intended to elevate or depress the height of the 
water by a few inches ; as, excepting these, there is not a single lock or interruption to 
the navigation throughout the whole length of the canal. It is seldom more than 5 or 
<)' feet in depth, and in dry seasons is sohictimes considerably less. The vessels by which 
it is navigated are sometimes rowed, and sometimes dragged by men, so that tlie 
navigation is for the most part slow. The canal is frequently faced with stone, nie 
construction of tliis great work is usually ascribed to the Tartars, but tlie Chine.se allege 
that it was merely repaired and renovated by the latter, and that it had been completed 
in the remotest period of their history. — (Barrow's Chinas p. 335, &c. j l.a Landty 
Cannux de Navigation, p. 529, &c.) 

(3.) Italian Cajials. — Tlie Italians were the first people in modern Europe that at¬ 
tempted to plan and execute canals, llicy were principally, however, undertaken for the 
purpose of irrigation ; and the works of this sort executed in the Milanese and otlicr 
parts of Lombarily, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, are still regarded 
as models, and excite the Varm .admiration of every one capable of appreciating them. In 
1271, the Navilio Grande, or canal Ic.ading from Milan to Abbiato Grasso and the 
'lesino, was rendered navigable. — (Young's Travels in France, 8fc. vol. ii. p. 170.) 

(d. ) Dutch Canals. —No country in Europe contains, in proportion to its size, so njany 
navigable canals as the kingdom of the Netherlands, and particularly the province of 
Holland. The construction of these canals commenced as early as the twelfth century, 
when, owing to its central and convenient situation, Flanders began to be the entrepCt of 
the commerce between the north and south of Europe. Their number has since been 
astonishingly increased. “ Holland,” says Mr. Pliillip.s, in his History of Inland Navi- 
gatian, “ is intersected with innumer.able canals. Tliey may compared in number and 
size to our public roads and highways; and as the latter with us are continually full of 
coaches, chaises, waggons, carts, and horsemen going from and to the different cities, 
towns, and villages; so, on the former, the Hollanders in their boats and pleasure 
barges, their treckschuyts, and vessels of burden, are continually journeying and convey¬ 
ing commodities for consumption or exportation from the intcHor of the country to the 
great cities ancl rivers. An inhabitant of Rotterdam may, by means of these canals, 
breakfast at Delft or the Hague, dine at Leyden, and sup at Amsterdam, or return 
homo again before night. By them, also, a most prodigious inland trade is carried on 
between Holland and every part of France, Flanders, and Germany. When the canals 
are frozen over, they travel on them with skaits, and perform long journeys in a very 
short time ; while heavy burdens are conveyed in carts and sledges, which are'then as 
much used on the canals as on our streets. 

“ The yearly profits produced by these canals are almost beyond belief; but it is cer¬ 
tain, and has been proved, that they amount to more than 2^0,000/. for about 400 miles 
of inland navigation, which is 625/. per mile, the square surface of which mile does not 
exceed two acres of ground; a profit so Smazing, that it is no wonder other nations 
shquld imitate what has been found $0 advantageous. 

Cl 2' 
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The canals of Holland are generally 60 feet wide and 6 deep, and are carefully 
kept clean; the mud, as manure, is very profitable. The canals are generally levels ; of 
course, locks are not wanted. From liottcrdam to Delft, the Ifague, and Leyden, the 
canal is quite level, but is sometimes affected by strong winds. For the most part, the 
canals arc elevated above the fields or the country, to enable them to carry oTF the water, 
which in winter inundates the land. To drain the water from Delftland, a province not 
more than 60 miles long, they employ 200 vi indmills in spring-time to raise it into the 
canals. All the canals of Holland are bordered with dams or banks of immense thick¬ 
ness, and on these depends the security of the country from inundation ; of course it is 
of great moment to keep them in the best repair; to effect which there is a kind of 
militia, and in every village is a magazine of proper stores and men, whose business it 
is to convey stones and rubbish in carts to any damaged place. Wiien a certain bell 
rings, or the waters are at a fixed height, every man repairs to his post. To every house 
.or family there is assigned a certain part of the bank, in the repair of which they are 
to assist. When a breacli is apprehended, tliey cover the banks all over vvitli cloth and 
stones.*’ 

(.'5.) Canal from Amsterdam to Nieu'diep^ near the Heldcr. — Tlic object of this canal, 
which is the greatest work of its kind in Holland, and probably in the world, is to afford 
a safe and easy pas.sage for large vessels from Amsterdam to the German Ocean. 'Hiis 
city has 40 feet of water in the road in front of its port, but the pampus or bar at the 
junction of the Y with the Zuyder Zee, 7 miles below, has only a depth of 10 feet; and 
hence all ships of any considerable burden entering or leaving the port must unload and 
load part of their cargoes without the bar. As the Zuyder Zee is everywhere full of 
shallows, all ordinary means of improving the access to Amsterdam were necessarily in¬ 
effectual ; and the resolution was, therefore, at length adopted, of cutting a canal fVom 
the city to the Holder, the most northern point of the piovinee of Holland. Tlic 
distance between these extreme points is 41 Englisli miles, but the length of tly^ canal is 
about 50^. 'Die breadth at the surface of the water is 124.^ English feet (120 Kliinland 
feet) ; the breadth at bottom 36 ; the depth 20 feet 9 inches. Like the Dutch canals 
generally, its level is that of the highest tides, and it receives its supply of water from 
the sea, 'Die only locks it requires are, of course, two tide-locks at the extremities ; but 
there are, besides, two sluices, with floodgates in the intermediate space. It is cros.scd 
by about 18 drawbridges, llie locks and sluices are double,— that is, there are two 
in the breadth of the canal ; and their construction and workmanship are said to be 
excellent. Hiey are built of brick, for economy; but bands of limestone are inter¬ 
posed at intervals, and these project about on inch beyond the brick, to protect it from 
abrasion by the sides of ves.scls. There i.s a bioad towing-path on each side, and the 
canal is wide enough to admit of two frigates passing. — ( For the expense of towing, 
see Amsterpam.) 

The line which the canal follows may be easily traced on a map of Holland. From 
the Y at Amsterdam it proceeds north to Purmorend ; thence west to Alkmaar Lake ; 
again north by Alkmaar to a point within 2 miles of tlic coast, near Petten; w hence it 
runs nearly parallel to the coast till it joins the sea a little to the east of the Helder, at 
the fine harbour of Nlewdiop, formed within the least 30 years. At the latter place 
there is a powerful steam-engine for supplying the canal -with water during neap-tides, 
and other purposes. The time spent in towing vessels from Niewdicp to Amsterdam 
is 18 hours. 'Die Ilcldcr is the only spot on the shores of Holland tliat has deep 
water; and it owes this advantage to its being opposite to the Tcxel, which, by con¬ 
tracting the communication between the German Ocean and the Zuyder Zee to a 
breadth of about a mile, produces a current which .scours and deepens the channel. Im¬ 
mediately opposite the Heldcr there are 100 feet w'ater at high tides, and at the shal¬ 
lowest part of the bar to the westward there are 27 feet. In the same w’ay, the artificial 
mound which runs into the Y opposite Amsterdam, by contracting the water-way to 
about 1000 feet, keeps a depth of 10 feet in the port (at high water), Avhile above and 
below there is only 10 or 12. 

Die canal was begun in 1819, and finished in 1825. The cost was estimated at 
10,000,000 or 12,000,000 florins, or about 1,000,000/. sterling. If we compute the 
magnitude of this canal by the cubic contents of its bed, it is the greatest, we believe, in 
the world, unless some of the Chinese canals be exceptions. 'Die volume of water 
.which it contains, or the prisme de renxpWuagty Ls twice as great as that of the New York 
Canal, or the Canal of l.»anguedoc, and two and a half times as great as that of the 
artificial part of the Caledonian canal. In consequence, however, of the facility with 
which the Dutch canal was dug, and of the evenness of the ground through which it 
passes, the difficulties with which the engineer had to contend in making it were trifling 
compared to those which had to be overcome in constructing the canals now mentioned. 
We have not learned what returns this canal yields; most probably it is not, at least in 
a direct point of view, a profitable concern. Even in Holland, notwithstanding the 
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lowness of interest, it would require tolls to the amount of 40,0007. a year to cover in¬ 
terest and expenses; and so large a sum can. li-ardly, we should think, be raised by the 
very moderate tolls laid on the ships passing through it. —(See Amsterdam.) 
however, is not the only consideration to be attended to in estimating the value of a 
work of this sort. Its induence in promoting the trade of Amsterdam, and, indeed, of 
Holland, may far more than compensate for its cost. It is evident, too, that the im¬ 
position of o])pressiye tolls would have effectually counteracted this advantage; that is 
they would have defeated the very object for which the canal was constructed. — (We 
have derived these details, partly from an able article in the Scotsman^ and partly from 
frivate inftrmrition.) 

(6.) Danish Canals. —The Holstein Canal, in Denmark, is of very considerable im¬ 
portance. It joins the river ICyder with Kiel Hay on the north-east coast of Holstein, 
forming a navigable communication between tbe North Sea, a little to the north of 
Heligoland, and the llaltic ; enabling vessels to pass from tbe one to the other by a short 
cut of about 100 miles, instead of the lengthened and difficult voyage round Jutland, and 
through the Cattegat and the Sound. The Kyder is navigable for vessels not drawing 
more than 9 feet water, from Tonningen, near its mouth, to Ilendsburg, where it is 
joined by the canal, which communicates with the Baltic at Iloltcnau, about 3 miles 
north of Kiel, The canal is about English miles in length, including about 6 miles 
of what is ])rincipally river navigation. The excavated portion is 95 feet wide at top, 
51 feet G inches at bottom, and 9 feet 6 inches deep (Eng. measure). Its highest rlo 
vation above the level of the sea is 24 feet 4 inches; to which height vessels are raided 
and let down by 6' locks or sluices. It is navigable by vessels of 12.) tons burden, or 
more, provided they arc constructed in that view. The total cost of the canal was al)out 
500,000/. It was opened in 17H5, and has so far realised the views of its projectors, 
as to enable coasting vessels from the Danish islands in the Baltic and tlic east 
coast oT Holstein, Jutland, &c., to proceed to Hamburgh, Holland, England, &c. in 
less time, and with much less risk, than, in the ordiiiary course of navigation, they 
could have cleai’ed the point of thb Skaw ; and conversely with ships from the west. 
The smaller class of foreign vessels, particularly those under the Dutch and Hanseatic 
dags, navigating the Baltic and North Seas, have largely availed themselves of the faci¬ 
lities afforded by this canal. About 3000 vessels pass annually tlirongh the canal. 
This is a sufficient evidence of its utility. It would, however, he much more fre¬ 
quented, wore it not for the difficult navigation of the Eydcr from the sea to Hendshurg. 
The dues are moderate.— (Co.ve's Traixfs in the North of Europe, 5th ed. vol. v. p. 239., 
where there is a plan of the c.anal; Calfeau, Tableau dcs E'tnts Danois, tom, ii. pp. 300 
—301.; and private information.') 

(7.) Sm’dish Canals. —The formation of an internal navigation connecting the Cattegat 
and the Baltic has long engaged the attention, and occupied the eflbrts, of the people 
and government of Sweden. Various motives conspired to make them embark in this 
arduous undertakuig. The Sound and other channels to the Baltic being commanded 
by the Danes, they were able, when at war Avitlj tlie Swedes, greatly to annoy the latter, 
by cutting off all communication by sea between the eastern and we.stern provinces of the 
kingdom. And hence, in the view, partly of obviating this annoyance and partly of 
facilitating the conveyance of iron, timber, and other bulky products, from the interior 
to the coast, it was determined to attempt forming an internal navigation, by means of 
the river Gotha, and the lakes Wener, Wetter, &c., from Gottenburgh to Soderkceping 
on the Baltic. Tbe first and most difficult part of this enterprise was the perfecting of 
the communication from Gottenburgh to the 1 ike Wener. 'Hie Gotha, which flows 
from the latter to the former, is navigable, through by far the greater part of its course, 
for vessels of considerable burden ; but, besules others less difficult to overcome, the 
navigation at the point called Trb'llha'tta is interrupted by a scries of cataracts about 
112 feet in height. Owing to the rapidity of the river, and the stubborn red granite 
rocks over which it flows, and by perpendicular banks of which it is bounded, the 
attempt to cut a lateral canal, and still more to render it directly navigable, presented 
the most formidable obstacles. But, undismayed by these, on which it is, indeed, most 
probable he had not sufficiently reflected, Eolhem, a native engineer, undertook, about 
tbe middle of last century, the Herculean task of constructing locks in the channel of 
the river, and rendering it navigable 1 Whether, however, it were owing to the all but 
insuperable obstacles opposed to such a plan, to the defective execution, or deficient 
strength of the works, they were wholly swept away, after being considerably advanced, 
and after vast sums had been expended upon them. From this period, down to 1793, 
the undertaking was abandoned; but in that year the plan was proposed, which should 
have been adopted at first, of cutting a lateral canal through the solid rock, about 
mile from the river. 'Hiis new entcq)rise was begun under the auspices of a company 
incorporated fur the purpose in 1791, and was successfully completed in 18p0. 'The 
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canal is about 3 miles in and has about 6^ feet watcr> It has 8 sluices, and 

admits vessels of above 100 tons. In one part it is cut through the solid rock to the 
depth of 72 feet. The expense was a good deal less than might have been expected, 
being only about 80,000/. 'I’lie I..akc Wener, the navigation of which was thus opened 
with Gottonburgh, is very large, deep, and encircled by some of the richest of the 
Swedish provinces, which now possess the inestimable advantage of a convenient and 
ready outlet for their products. 

As soon as the Tr*dllh®tta canal bad been completed, there could be no room for 
doubt as to the practicability of extending the navigation to Soderkoeping. In fur¬ 
therance of this object, the lake Wener was joined to the lake Wetter by the Gotha 
(’anal, which admits vessels of the same size as that of Trollhartta ; and the pro¬ 
longation of the navigation to the Baltic from the Wetter, partly by 2 canals of equal 
magnitude with the above, and partly by lakes, has since been completed. The entire 
undertaking is called the Gotha Navigation, and deservedly ranks among the very first 
of tlie kind in Europe. 

Besides the above, the canal of Arboga unites the lake Hielmar to the lake Machir ; 
and, since 1819, a canal has been constructed from the latter to the Baltic at Sddertelge, 
nic canal of Strocmsholm, so called from its passing near the castle of that name, has 
eftected a navigable communication between the province of Dalccarlia and the lake 
Maelar, &c.—(For further details, sec,bcsi<lcs the authorities already referred to, Case's 
Travels in the North of Europe^ 5tii ed. vol. iv. pp. 253—266'., and vol. v. pp. 58-—66.; 
Thomson's Travels in Sweden, p. 35, See.) 

(8.) French Canals. — The first canal executed in France was that of Briare, 34.^ En¬ 
glish miles in length, intended to form a communication between the Seine and Loire. It 
M'a.s commenced in 1605, in the reign of Henry TV., and was completed in 1642, under 
his successor, Louis XIII. The canal of Orleans, whicli joins the above, was com¬ 
menced in 1675. But the most stupendous undertaking of this sort that Ivas been 
executed in France, or indeed on the Continent, is the canal of Languedoc. It was 
projected under Francis I.; but was begun and coiypleted in the reign of Louis XIV. 
It reaches from Narbonne to Toulouse; and was intended to form a safe and speedy 
means of communication between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean. It is 64 
French leagues in length, and 6 feet deep ; and has, in all, 114 locks and sluices. In its 
highest part it is 600 feet above the level of the sea. In some places it is conveyed, by 
bridges of great length and strength, over large rivers. It ct)st upwards of 1,300,0(X)/.; 
and reflects infinite credit on the engineer, Riquet, by whom it was planned and 
executed, 

Besiiles this great work, France possesses several magnificent canals, such as that of 
The Centre, connecting the Loir( 4 ,wit)i the Saonc; of 8t. (^iuentin, joining the Scheldt 
and the Somme; of Besan 9 on, joining the Saoue, and consequently the llhonc, to the 
Uhinc; of Burgundy, joining the Rhone to the Seine, ^vc. Some of these are of very 
considerable magnitude. The canal of the Centre is about 72 English miles in length. 
It was completed in 1791, at an expense of about 11,000,000 francs. Its summit level 
is about 240 feet above the level of the Loire at Digoin ; the breadth at the water’s edge 
is about 48 feet, and at bottom 30 feet; depth of M ater 5^ feet; number of locks 81. 
'Hie canal of St. Quentin, 28 English miles in length, was completed in 1810. The 
canal joining the Bhonc to the Rhine is the most extensive of any. It stretches from 
tlic Saone, a little above St. Jean de Losne, by Dole, Besanyon, and IVIulhousc, to 
Strasburg, where it joins the Rhine, — a distance of about 200 English miles. From 
Dole to Vogeaucourt, near Montbeliard, the canal is principally excavated in the 
bed of the Doubs. It is not quite finished. 'ITie canal of Burgundy will, when 
completed, be about 242 kilom., or 150 English iniles, in length ; but at present it is 
only navigable to the distance of about 95 kilom. In addition to these, a great many 
otlier canals have been finished, while several are in progress, and others jirojccted. 
'niero is an excellent account of the French canals, in the Histvire de la Navigation In- 
tcrieure de la France, by M. Dutens, in 2 vols. 4to, and to it we beg to refer the reader 
for further details. He will find, at the end of the second volume, a very beautiful 
map of the rivers and canals of France. 

The railroads now in the course of being constructed in France have, however, 
checked the progress of canals. We may observe, too, that the state of the law in 
France is very unfavourable to the undertaking and success of all great public works; 
and we are inclined to attribute the comparative fewness of canals in France, and the 
recent period at which most of them have been constructed, to its influence. In that 
country, canids, docks, and such like works, are mostly carried on at the expense and 
for behoof of government, under the control of its agents. No -scope has been 
given to the enterprise of individuals or associations. Before either a road or a canal 

* This is the statement of Cattoau, Tahleaa dela Mer Baltique. tome li. p. 77.; Oddr, In his European 
Commerce, yi. 806., and Balbl, Abrfgf de la G€og*tiphie, p. 885., say that the depth of water i« 10 feet. 
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can be constructed, plans and estimates, must be made out and laid before the Minister 
of the Interior, by whom they are referred to the prefect of the department, and then to 
the JBitreau dts Pojitx ct des Chausses; and supposin/^ the project to be approved by 
these, and the other functionaries consulted with respect to it, tlie work must after all 
be carried on under the superintendence of some public officer. In consequence of 
this preposterous system, very few works of this description have been undertaken as 
private speculations. And while not a few of those begun by government remain 
imfiuished and comparatively u.seless, those that are completed have, as was to be 
expected, rarely proved profitable. Tl»ere are some good remarks on this subject in 
the useful work of M. Dupin,ou the Forces Commerciaks of Great Britain. 

(9.) Prussian Canals, — The Prussian state.s are traversed by tlie great navigable 
rivers the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula; the first having its embouchure in the. 
North Sea, and the others in the Baltic. The formation of an internal navigation, that 
should join tliese great waier-ways, excited the attention of government at a distant 
period; and this object has been successfully accomplislred, partly by the aid of the 
secondary rivers falling Into the above, and partly by canals. In 1662, the canal of 
^luhlrose was undcitaken, uniting the Oder and the Spree ; the latter being a navigable 
river falling into the Havel, also a navigable river joining the Klire near Haveli)iirg. 
But the navigation from the Oder to the Elbe by this channel was difficult and liah'e 
to frequent interruption ; and to obviate these defects, Frederick the Great constructed, 
towards the middle of last century, the Finnow Canal, stretching from the Oder at 
Oderburg, to the Havel, near lyiebonwaldo; the communication is thence continued by 
the latter and a chain of lakes to Piauen; from which point a canal lias been opened, 
joining the Elbe near Magdeburg. 

Tlio IJlbe l)eing In this way coniu'cted with the Oder by ft comparatively easy navigation, the latter lias 
boon united to tne Vistula, paitly hy the river Nette, and partly i»y a canal joining that river t(t tlie 
IJrahe, which fails Into the VlbUiU near BromberK. A vast inland navigaiion li m tluiR been < tnnplotod, 
barks passing freely through the whole extent of country from llaniburgli to Dantzic ; affording the 
means of shipping the products of the interior, and of importing those of foreign coiuitrlt s, eitlicr b> ilie 
■North Sea or the Baltic, as may bo found most advantageous— (^Cuitcau, 7'ahtrau dc la Mcr JJaliigur, 
tome ii. p. 11—IH.) 

(10.) Pussian Canals, — The inland navigation of llus.sia i.s of vast extent, and very 
considerable importance. The reader will tind some details with rcsj)cct to it under 
the article Petkrsburo. 

(II.) Bavarian Canals, —A grand canal which was for a lengtl>cned period in progress 
in Bavaria was completed in 18d6, and promises to become of great public utility, it 
extends from Dietfurth on the Altmiihl, a navigable affluent of the Danube, to Bamberg 
on the Mayn, a distance of German, or about 112 English miles. It is on a large 
scale, and lias cost above 1,000,000^. This magnificent undertaking, xvhich carries an 
inland navigation through tlie centre of Europe, and realises the project of Charlemagne 
for uniting the Black Sea with the- German Ocean, is conducted by a joint-stock 
company, with the assistance of the Bavarian government. But the navigation of the 
Mayn and the Danube requires to be considerably improved before thi.s grand channel of 
communication acquires all the impoitance which, most probably, il is destined to obtain. 

(12.) Austrian Canals, — The Austrian Empire is traversed in its whole extent hy 
the Danube j hut the advantages that might result to the foreign trade of the empire 
from so great a command of river navigation, have been materially abridged by tlie 
jealousy of the ^'uiks, who command the emhoucliure of the river, and by the difficulties 
that are in some places incident to its navigation. Two pretty extensive canals have 
been constructed in Hungary. That called the Bega Canal is 76 English miles in 
length ; it stretches from Fascet through the Bannat by Temeswar to Becskerek, 
whence vessels pass by the Bega into the Theiss, a little above its junction with the 
Danube. The other Hungarian canal is called after the Emperor Francis. It stretches 
from the Danube by Zainbor to tlie Theiss, which it joins near Foldvar, being 62 
English miles in length ; its elevation, where liighcst, does not exceed 27 feet. Besides 
the above, the canal bf Vienna establislies a communication between that city and 
Neustadt. It is said to be the intention to continue this canal to Trieste; but however 
desirable, we doubt much whether this be practicable. A railroad has been made 
from Munchausen on the Danube to Budweiss on the Moldau, a navigable river that 
falls into the Elbe, which promises to be a highly useful communication.— (BriphCs 
Travels in Hungary^ p. 246.; Balbi^ Abrege de la Geographity p. 216.) 

(13,) Spanish Canals, — Nowhere are canals more necessary, both for the purposes 
of navigation and irrigation, than in Spain ; but the nature of the soil, and the poverty 
and ignorance of tlie government as well as of the people, oppose formidable obstacles 
to their construction. During the reign of CharlegTI., a company of Dutch con¬ 
tractors offiered to render the Man9anares navigable from Madrid to where it falls into 
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the Tagus, and the latter from tliat point to Lisbon, provided they were allowed to levy 
a duty for a certain number of years on the goods conveyed by this channel. Tim 
Council of Castile took this proposal into their serious consideration, and alter 
maturely weighing it pronounced the singular decision — “That if it had pleased God 
that these two rivers should have been navigable, he would not have w'anted human 
ossistance to have made them such; but that, as he has not done it, it is plain he did 
not think it proper that it should he done. To attempt it, therefore, would be to 
violate the decrees of his providence, and to mend the imperfections which lie designedly 
left in his worksCVar/te’* Tetters on the Sjtanish Nation^ p. 281.) But such 
undertakings are no longer looked upon as sinful; and many have been projected 
since the accession of the Bourbon dynasty, though few have been perfected. The 
canal of the Ebro, begun under the Emperor Cliarles V., is the most important of rho 
Spanish canals ; but it is only partially completed, and during dry seasons it suflTers 
from want of water. It runs jiarallcl to the right bank of the Kbro, from Tuedela in 
Navarre to below Saragossa; the intention being to carry it to Sastago, where it is to 
unite with the Ebro. Tlie canal of ('astile is intended to lay open the country between the 
Eouro and Ilcynosa, and to facilitate the conveyance of grain from the interior to 
Santander and Bilbao. It passes by Valladolid, I’alencia, and Aguilar del Campos ; a 
small part has been executed, and is now in operation. A company has also under- 
taken, what the Dutcli contractors formerly offered, to render the 'i’agus navigable 
from Aranjuez to Lisbon ; the free navigation of the river having been stipulated at the 
Congress of Vienna. A project for deepening the Guadalquivir, and some others, are 
also on foot. —( Geograiyiiicol Dictionary^ ii. 710.) 

(H.) British CanaU. — Owing partly to the late rise of extensive manufactures and 
commerce in Great Britain, but more, perhaps, to the insular situation of the country, 
no part of which is very distant from the sea, or from a navigable river, no attempt was 
made, in Engl.md, to construct canals till a comparatively recent period. The efforts 
of those who first began to improve the means of internal navigation, were limited to 
attempts to deepen ttie beds of rivers, and to render them better fitted for the conveyance 
of vessels. So early as IGd.'i, a Mr. Sandys, of Flatbury, Woicestershire, formed a 
project for rendering tlie Avon navigable from the Severn, near Tewkesbury, through 
the counties of Warwick, Worcester, and Gloucester, “that the towns and country 
might be better siijiplied with wood, iron, pit-coal, and other commodities.” This 
scheme was apj)rovud by the principal nobility and landowners ini the adjoining counties ; 
but the civil war having l)roken out soon after, the project was aliandoned, and does not 
seem to have been revived. After the restoration and during the earlier part of last 
century, various acts were at different times obtained for cheapening and improving 
river navig ition. For the most part, however, these attempts were not very successful. 
The current of the rivers gradually changed the form of their channels ; the djkcs and 
other artifici d constructions were apt to be destroyed by inundations ; alluvial sand 
banks were funned below the weirs ; in summer, the channels were frequently too dry 
to admit of being navigated, while at other periods the current was so strong as to 
render it quite imfiossible to ascend the river, which at all times, indeed, was a laborious 
aud expensive undertaking. These difficulties in the way of river navigation seem to 
have sugg.'steil the expediency of abandoning the channels of most rivers, and of digging 
))araliel to them artificial ebannels, in which the water might be kept at the proper level 
by mcan.s of locks The act passed by the legislature in 1755, for improving the 
navigation of Sankey Brook on the Mersey, gave rise to a lateral canal of this descrip¬ 
tion, about 111 miles in length, Avhich deserves to be mentioned as the earliest effort of 
tlie sort in Jsnglaiid. 

But before this canal had been completed, (he celebrated Duke of Bridgewater *, 
and his equally celebrated engineer, the self-instructed James Brindley, liad conceived a 
plan o( iidancl navigation independent altogether of natural ebannels, and intended to 
afford the grcate.st facilities to commerce, by carrying canals across livers and through 
mountains, wherever it was practicable to construct them, j" 

The Duke was yiropriotor of a large estate at.Worsley, 7 miles from Manchester, in 
winch were some very rich coal-mines, that had hitherto been in great measure useless, 
owing to the cost of carrying coal to market. Being desirous of turning his mines to 
some account, it occurred to Ids Giace that his purpose would be best accomplished by 
cutting a canal from Worsley to Manchester. Mr. Briiufley, having been consulted, 

• Thix truly noble person expended u princely Tortune In the prosecution of his great designs ; end. to 
liHTeast* his resources, is said to have restricted his own personal expenses to 400/. a year I Hut his pro¬ 
jects were productive of great wealth to himself and liis successors ; aud have promoted, in no ordinary 
dcKree, the wealtli and prosperity of liis country. He died in 1823. 

t There is a good nvcoiint of Brindley in 4ikin's Biographical Dictionary. Ills intense application, 
and the anxiety of mind inseparable from Clie great enterprises in which he was engaged, terminated tils 
valuable life ai the early age of .56. 
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declared that the scheme was practicable; and an act having been obtained, the work 
was immediately comniencod. “ The principle,” says IVlr. Phillips, “laid down at the 
commencement of this business, reflects as much honour on the noble undertaker as 
it does upon his engineer. It was resolved that the canal should he perfect m its kind ; 
and that, in order to preserve the level of the water, it should he free from the usual 
obstruction of locks. Hut in accomplishing thi.s end many difliculties were deemed 
insurmountable. It was necessary that the canal should be carried over rivers, and 
many large and deep valleys, where it was evident’ that such stupendous mounds of 
earth must be raiseil, as would scarcely, it was thought by numbers, be completed by 
the labour of ages ; and, above all, it was net known from what source so large a su]>ply 
of water could be drawn, even on this improved plan, as would supply the navigation 
IJut Mr. Brindley, with a strength of mind peculiar to himself, and being iiossesscd of 
the confidence of Ids great patron, contrived such admirable machines, and took such 
methods to fircilitatc the progress of the work, that the world soon begun to wonder 
liow it could be thought so difficult. 

“ When the canal was completed ns far as Barton, where the Irwell is navigable for 
large vessels, Mr. Brindley proposed to cany it over that river by an aqueduct .‘J9 feet 
above the surface of th6 water in tlie river. This, however, being considered as a wild 
and extravagant project, he desired, iir order to justify his conduct towards his nohle em- 
j)loyer, that the opinion of another engineer might be taken, believing that lie could 
easily convince an intelligent person of the ]>racticability of the design. A gentleman 
of eminence was accordingly called, who, being conducted to the place where it Mas 
intended that the aqueduct shouUl he made, ridiculed the attempt; and, when the 
height and dimensions M'ore communicated to him, he exclaimed — ‘ I have often heard 
of castles in the air, but never was sliown l)efore where any of them were to he erected.’ 
This unfavourable verdict did not deter the Duke from following the opinion of his 
own engineer. The aqueduct was immediately begun; and it was carried on svith 
sucli rapidity and success as a.stonishod those who, but a little before, thought it 
impossible.” 

Before the canal from Worsloy to Manchester had been completed, it occurred to 
the Duke and his engineer, that it might be practicable to extend it by a branch, uhich, 
running through Chester parallel to the river INIeisey, should at length terminate in that 
river, below the limits of its artificial navigation ; and thus afford a new, safer, and 
cheaper means of communication between Manchester and its vicinity and Liverpool. 
The execution of this plan M as authorised by an act passed in 17(M. 'I'his canal, which 
is al)Ove i29 miles in length, was finished in about 5 years. It nas constructed in the 
best manner, and has proved equally advantageous to its noble proprietor and tlio 
public. 

“When the Duke of BridgcM'ater,” says Dr. Aikin, “undertook this great design, 
the price of carriage on the river navigation M’as 12s the ton from IMancliester to Liver- 
])ool, M'liile that of land carriage was 40s. the ton. The Duke’s charge on his canal was 
limited by statute to 6 shillings ; .nnd together M-ith this vast superiority in cheapness, 
it harl all the .speed and legularity of land carriage. The articles conveyed by it were, 
likewise, much more numerous than those by the river navigation; besides manufactured 
goods nnd their raw' materials, coals from the Duke’s own pits were deposited in yards 
at various parts of the canal, for the supply of Cheshire; lime, manure, and building 
materials xverc carried from place to place ; and the markets of Manchester obtained a 
supply of provisiiins from districts too remote for the ordinary land conveyances. A 
brancli of u.seful and profitable carriage, hitherto scarcely knowm in England, M'as aksa 
mulcrtaken, which was that of passengers. Boats, on the model of the Dutch treck- 
schu)t.s, but more agreeable and capacious were set up, wliicb, at very r^jasonahle rates 
and with great convenience, carried numbers of persons daily to and from JManchesterj 
along the line of the canal '' -—(^Aikin's Description of the Country round Majichestert 
p. IIG.) 

'file success that attended the Duke of BridgcM’ater’s canal.s stimulated public-spirited 
lndi^iduuls in other districts to undertake similar works. Mr. Brindley had early formed 
tlie magnificent scheme of joining the great ports of London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Hull,-by a system of internal navigation ; and though he died in 1772, at the early age 
of 56, he had the satisfiiction to sec his grand project in a fair way of being realised. 
'J’litt Trent and Mersey, or as it has been more commonly termed, the Grand I'runk 
Canal, 96 miles in length, was begun in 1 766 and completed in 1777, It stretebes from 
near Runcorn on the Mersey, where it communicates with the Duke of BridgcM'ater’s 
Canal, to Newcnstlc-under-Line ; thence southwards to near Titchfield ; anebthen liorth- 
M-esterly, till it joins the Trent at Wilden Ferry, at the north-western extremity of 
I.eice<.tershire, A water communication between Hull and Liverpool was thus com- 
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pleted ; and by means of the StaSbrdshire and Worcestershire Canuli which joins the 
Grand Trunk near Haywood in the former, and the Severn near Stourport in the latter, 
tbe-eame means of communication was extended to Bristol. During the time that the 
Grand Trunk Canal was being made, a canal was undertaken from Liverpool to Leeds, 
l.SO miles in length ; another from Birmingham to the Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
Cana), joining it. near Wolverhampton ; and one from Birmingham to Fazeley and thence 
to Coventry. By canals subsequently undertaken, a communication was formed between 
the Grand Trunk Canal and Oxford, and consequently with London, completing 
Brindley’s magnificent scheme. In 1792, the Grand Junction Canal was begun, which 
runs in a pretty straight line from Brentford, on the Thames, a little above the metropoU-s, 
to Braunston, in Northampton.shire, where it unites with the Oxford and other central 
canals. It is about 90 miles in length. There is also a direct water communication, by 
means of the river Lea navig.ition, the Cambridge Junction Canal, &c., between Loudon 
and the Wash. In addition to these, an immense number of other canals, some of them 
of great magnitude and importance, have been constructed in different parts of the 
country ; so that a command of internal navigation has been obtained, iinparallelled in 
any European country, with the exception of Holland. 

In Scotland, the great canal to join the Forth and Clyde was begun in 17GR, but it 
was suspended in 1777, and was not resumed till after the close of the American war. 
It was finally completed in 1790. Its total length, including the collateral cuts to 
Glasgow and the Monkland Canal, is BR| miles. Where highest it is 150 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is on a larger scale than any of the English canals. Its medium 
width at tlie surface is 56, and at the bottom 27 feet. Originally it was about 8 feet 6 
inches deep ; but within these few years its banks have been raised, so that the depth of 
water is now about 10 feet. It has, in all, B9 locks. In completing this canal many 
serious difficulties had to be encountered. These, however, were all successfully over¬ 
come ; and though unprofitable for a while, it has for many years past yielded a 
handsome return toils proprietors, the dividend having latterly been about 20 per cent, 
on the original stock. Swift b^ats on the plan of those subsequently described were 
ebtablished on this canal in 1832. — (See Cleiand's Statistics of Glasgow^ p. 170, &c.) 

The Union Canal joins the Forth and Clyde Canal near Falkirk, and stretches thence 
to Edinburgh, being 31^ miles in length. It is dO feet wide at the top, 20 at bottom, 
and 5 deep. It was completed in 1822. But it appears to have been an extremely ill- 
advised undertaking; so much so that its proprietors have sold it at a heavy loss to the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company, who. employ it in the conveyance of coal 
and other heavy goods. 

A canal intended to form a communication between Gla.sgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan, 
was commenced in 1807 ; but only that portion connecting Glasgow with Paisley and 
the village of Johnstoun has hitherto been finished. This part is about 12 miles long ; 
the canal being 30 feet broad at top, 18 at bottom, and deep. It was here that the 
experiments were originally made on quick travelling by canals, which are said to 
have demonstrated that it was practicable to impel a properly constructed boat, carrying 
passengers and goods, along a canal nt the rate of 9 or 10 miles an hour, without 
injury to the banks! —(Seepost.) 

Tlie Crinan Canal across tlie peninsula of Kintyre, admitting vessels of 160 tons 
burden, is 9 miles in length, and 12 feet in depth. 

The Caledonian Canal is the greatest undertaking of the sort attempted in the cYnpire, 
It stretches S. W. and N. E. across the island from a point near Inverness to another 
near Fort William. It is chiefly formed by Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy, 
The total length of the canal, including the lakes, is 60^ miles ; hut the excavated part 
is only about ^3 miles. At the summit it is 96'^ feet above the level of the Western 
Ocean. It is mostly constructed upon a very grand scale, being intended to be 20 feet 
deep, 50 feet wide at bottom, and 122 at top; the locks are 20 feet deep, 172 long, 
and 40 broad; and had it been w'holly executed as was originally intended, frigates of 
32 guns and merchant ships of 1,000 tons burden might have passed through it. It 
was opened in 1822, being executed entirely at the expense of government, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Thomas Telford, Esq. The entire cost 
amounted, exclusive of interest, on the 1st of May, 1853, to 1,347,780/. It would 
appear, however, to have been projected without due consideration, and has Ireen a most 
unprofitable speculation. ITie revenue of the canal amounted in 1852-53 to only 
5,H89/., whereas the expenditure during the same year, exc. any allowance for wear and 
tear, and only* 900/. for repairs, amounted to 7,4291L I But this is not all. Owing 
to a wish to lessen the expense and to hasten the opening of the canal, parts of it were 
not excavated to their proper depth, while others were executed in a hurried and in¬ 
sufficient manner. Hence the canal does not really admit vessels of above 250 or 800 
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tons burden, abd previously to stcniu tuj^ being provided on the lakes, they were 
frcM^uently delayed in making tlieir passage across for a lengthened period. During 
18f?7 and 1838,the works sustained considerable damage; and the reader needs not be 
surprised to hear that it was gravely debated whether it would not be better entirely to 
break up and abandon the canal! 

There was naturally, however, an extreme disinclination to destroy a work, whieb, 
hoW inexpedient soever originally, has been executed at an enormous expense; and 
various schemes have beeh suggested for relieving the puhlio from the expense of 
keeping it up without involving its destruction. Among others it has been proposed, 
to assign it to a joint stock company, on their agreeing to complete the works and keep 
them in repair ; and an act authorising such transfer was passed in 1840. Ilut hitherto 
it has not been found possible to dispose of the canal in this way ; and parliament has 
since voted large sums for the partial repair of the tvorks, which, though a good deal 
improved, will every now and then re<juire fresh outlays. 

Some other canals have been projected and completed in different parts of Scotland. 
Of these the Monkland Canal, for the supply of Glasgow with coal, has been the most 
successful. 

(15.) Irish Canals. — Various canals have been undertaken in Ireland, of which the 
Grand Canal and the Royal Canal are the principal. The Grand Canal was begun in 
1765, by a body of Eubscribers; l)ut they could not have completed tho work without 
very large advances from government. The canal commences at Dublin, and stretches 
in a westerly direction, inclining a little to the south, to the Shannon, with which it 
unites near Hanagher, a distance of 85 statute miles, and thence on the west side of the 
river to Ballinasloe, 14 miles. Rut, exclusive of the main trunk, there is a branch to 
Athy, where it joins the Harrow, a distance of about 27 miles; and there are branches 
to Portarlington, Mount Mellick, and some other places. The total length of the 
canal, with its various branches, is about 16*4 Eng. miles. Its summit elevation is 200 
feet above the level of the sea at Dublin. It is 40 feet wide at the surface, from 
24 to 20 feet at bottom, lias 6 feet water, and cost, in all, above 2,000,000/. 

Two capital errors fiectn to have been committed In the formation of this can.nl, — it was framed on 
too l.irire a scale, and was carried too far north. Had it been 4 or 4i instead of fi feet deep. Its utility 
would have been but little impaired, while its expense w<mld have been very matorially diminished. 
But the groat error was in its direction. Instead of jrtining the Sliafbjon about I.^ miles above Lough 
Derg, it should have joined it below Limonck. By tliis mpans, barges and other vessels passing from 
Dublin to Limerick, and conversely, would have avoided tlie difficult and dangerous navigation of the 
Upper Shannon; and tho canal would have jmssed titrough a comparatively fertile country; and it 
would not have been necessary to carry it across the bog of Allen, in which, says Mr. Wakefield, “ the 
company have buried more money than w’ould have cut a spacious canal from Dublin to Limerick.” 
{Acevunt of Ireland, vol. 1. n. 642.) 

The Royal Canal was undertaken in 17R9. It stretches westward from Dublin to the Shannon, which 
it joins near Tormanbury. Its entire iengtii is about 1)2 mile.-?, exclusive of a branch of 6 miles from 
Kiiashee to liOngford ; us highest elevation is 322 feet above the level of the sea. At bottom it is 24 
feet wide, liaviiig 6 feet depth of wafer. It had cost, exclusive of interest on stock, loans, &c. advanced 
by government, in February, 1823, l,421,9.’il/.; and Its tot.U cost, interest included, must now (1853) 
exceed 3,.^00,000L 

This canal seems to have been planned in tho most injudicious manner. It has the same defect as 
the Grand Canal, of being extravagantiv large ; and throughout its whole course it is nearly parallel to, 
and not very distant from, the latter. There arc consequently two immense canals, where there ought, 
perhaps, to be none. At all events, it is abundantly certmii that one canal of comparatively moderate 
dimensions would have been quite enough for all the business of the district, though it were much 
greater than it Is at this moment, or than it is ever likely to iiecomc. 

It appears from the accounts given in Thom's Almanac, that in 1851 the produce conveyed by theses 
canals amounted to only 336,061 tong, and their gross revenuofrom tolls, <kc,, to 32.946/. And deducting 
from this sum tho expense attending the working of the canals and allowing for their ordinary wear and 
tear, It is extremely doubtful wliether these great public works, which have cost between 6,000,000/. and 
6,000,000/., produce a sixpence of cicur revenue. 

Besides tho above, there are some other canals, as well as various river excavations, in Ireland ; but 
hardly one of them yields a reasonable return for the capital expended upon It. They have almost ad 
been liberally assisted by grants of public money: and their hlstory.and th.at of the two great canals now 
adverted to, strikingly corroborates the caustic remark of Arthur Young, that " a history of public works 
in Ireland would he a history of jobs. ’ — ('Tour in Ireland, pait ii. p. 66. 4io ed.) Those who wish to 
make themselves fully acquainted with tlie lustory and state of tho canals of Ireland, may consult the 
Report by Messrs. Henry. Mullins, and McMahon, in the Appendix to the Ileport of the Select Committee 
if 1830 on the State of Ireland, and the valuable Report on ll.-ulways.) 

(I6.y American Canali.—The United States are pre-eminently distinguished by tije spirit with which 
they have undertaken, and the perseverance they have displttyed ni executing, the most magnificent plans 
for Improving and extending internal navigation. Besides many others of great, though inferior, magni¬ 
tude, B canal h.'is been formed connecting the Hudson with Lake Erie. This immense work is 36.3 miles 
in length, the rise and fall along tho entire line being 602 feet. It was originally 40 feet w'ide at the sur¬ 
face. 2H feet at bottom, and 4 feet deep. But these dimensions being found, from the rapidly increasing 
traffic and impoitanco of the canal, to be far too limited, an act was passed In 1835, providing for its en- 
largement. Under this act the canal has been increased, so as to be 70 feet wide on the surface, 42 feet 
at the bottom, and 7 feet in depth, tiie locks being of corresponding dimensiooi. The original cost 
of the canal was 0,027^456 dollars ; and the cost of the enlargement has been about 26 million dollar^,, 
or nearly three times Us first cost. The Erie canal is the property of the state of New York, artd is one 
of the greatest and most important works of its kind fh the world. Notwithstanding the contracted scale 
on which it was originally constructed, it has completely verified the predictions of Its projector, De^Wut 
Clinton, having been at onco extremely profitable as a mcroantilo speculation, and of. singulargavanUM 
in a public point of view to tlie state of New York and the Union generally. 
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The Cheiapeaheand Ohio Canal would, bad It been completed, have been a great and useful work. It 
begins at the tide water of the Potomac River above Georgetown In the district of Columbia, and is In¬ 
tended to tcrmiiiato at ^ltt^burgh, in Pennsylvania, a distance of 341 j mlies. Its dimensions are nearly 
Identical with those of the new Krie Canal; Its breadth at the surface being from fiO to 80 feet, ditto at 
b Utom SO foot, with a depth of water varying from 6 to 7 feet. Several tuimels occur In the line which 
crosses the Alleghany ridge. The cost of this work was estimatfid at 22,27o,()00 dollars, which were to be 
subscribed partly by individuals, and i»artly by the United States and the States of Maryland and Penn¬ 
sylvania. Owing, however, to the inability, or rather disinclination, of the two last mentioned states to 
makegood their engagements, the works on the canal have been suspended, after about 10 millions of 
dollars have lieen exncnded upon them. But the prolMbility is that tiiey will be resumed and coinjrleted 
at some future pel ind ; their completion being the only means by wliicli tlie capital already expended 
upon them can be made to vleld any thing. 

A great many other canafs have been completed, and are in progress in different p.arts of the Union. ■ 
Of the former, the Ohio Canal, uniting the Ohio with Lake Erie, is by far llie most important, and Is, if 
at all, only less advantageous than the Erie Canal. Cleveland, where tlie canal unites with Lake Erie, 
has become one of the greatest emporiums on the lakes. 

(17.) Canadian Canals. —The British government has expanded a very large sura upon the Rideaii 
River and Canal, stretching from Kingston, on I..ike Ontario, to B>t()wn, on the Ottawa, or Grand 
River, an affluent of the St. Lawrence. But this work was undertaken as much In the view of improving 
the inlliiary defences of Canada, as of protecting its commerce, though in the latter resjieet it has been 
of considerable utility. The British government h.is, uLo, eonstrueted the Welland Canal, uniting 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, tlie navigation between which by the river ik Interrupted by (lie fills of Niagara. 
This canal has become a well-freqnented commercial channel, and is every d ly rising in Importance. 

(18.) Viility of Canals. —*l'he utility of canals, when Judiciously'contrived, ai.d ojiening au easy com- 
iniinlcalion between p'aces capable of maintaining an extensive intiTcourse witli e.ich other, has never 
been better set forth than in a work published in ITfA, entitled “ A View of the Advantages of Inland 
Navigation,” &c. But tiie following extract from Maepherson's Annals of Commerce (anno 17t:0) con¬ 
tains a brief, and at the same time eloquent, summary of the principal adv.intagcs rc.siiUing frorp ibeir 
construction —“Tiiey give fresh litc to established manufactures, and tliey ciiconrage tlic e.staldishmetit 
of new ones, by the case of transporting the mateiials of manufacture and provisions ; and tlicncc wo seo 
new villages start up upon tlie borders of canals in places formerly condemned to stc ility and solitude. 
Thev Invigorate, and in many pl-ices create, internal trade, whith, for its extent and v alue, is an object 
of still more Importance than foreign commerce, and is exempted from tlie many haidships and dangers 
of a maritime life and clianges of climate. And they greatly promote foreign trade; and con'eqiieiitlv 
enrich the merchants of the ports where they, or the navigable rivers tliey arc connected with, terminate, 
by facilitating the export.ition of produce Irom, and the introduction of loreign inercliaiulUe Into, tin* in¬ 
terior parts of the country, which are thus placed nearly on a level w Ith the mai iiimc pans ; or, In otlier 
words, the Interior parts become coasts, and enjoy the accommodations of slnpping. The price of pro- 
visions is nearly equalised tlirough the whole eonnlry ; the blessings of Providence are more iiiiifo mly 
distributed; and the monopolist is dis.ippomted in Ids sehemes of iniquity and oppres.sioii, by the ease 
wherewith provisions are transported fiom a consideraldo distance. Tlie advantages to agriculture, 
which provides a great part of the materials, and almost the whole of the subsis-tcnce, required in eany- 
Ing on in.inufactures and commerce, are pre-eminently great. Manure, marl, lime, and all other Imlky 
nnieles, which could not possibly bear the great expense of cartage, and al.so corn and otlier produce, 
can he carried at a very liglu expense on cniiaU ; wliereby poor hands arc enriched, and barren l.mds are 
brought into cultivation, to tlie great emolumeavt of the f.irmer and landholder, ami tlie general .idvan- 
tage of the community, in an augmenteii supply of the necessaries o( lile and mateiials of mamifa'tnres ; 
cniils (the import ince of which to a manuracluring country, few people, not actually concerned in inanu- 
laetures, are capable of duly appreciating), stone, lime, iron ore, and minerals in general, as well as many 
other articles ol grc.it bqlk in proportion to their value, winch had liuherto lain useless to their propue- 
tors by rc.ison of the expense, and, in many cases, impossibility, of caningo, are c.dled into life, and 
rendered a fund of wealth, by tlm vicinitj; of a canal; which tluis gives birth to a trade, wh -reby, in re- 
turn, it is maintained. The cheap, certain, andpie.isant conveyance of travellers by the treckschuyts in 
llolland, has been admired by all w ho h.ive been in that country ; and it must be owing to the universal 
desire in this country of flying over the ground wiili the greatest possible rapidity that a mo le of tr.i- 
velllng so exceedingly easy to the purse and the person Is so little used here. Neither ouglit we entirely 
to forget, among the advantages of canals, tlie plea-nre. afforded to tiu; eye and tlio mind l>y a iieantiful 
moving landscape of boats, men, horses, &c. busied In procuring subsistence to iliemselves, and indiffns. 
lug opulence and convenience tlirough tlie country. And, In a word, vve have now the experience of 
about 4') years to establish as a eeit.iin iruth, what was long ago said by Dr. Adam Smith, that ' navi’- 
gable canals are among the greatest tf all improvements ’ ” 

(19.) Increased Speed of Travelling try Canals —(beat, however, ns have been tlie advantages derived 
from the formation of canals, tlicir progress has been to a coiisideruiile degree checked by the formation 
of Railroads (which'see). W’e believe, liovvcver, (hat canals will .ilw.iys be preferred for tlie convey- 
nneo of c<)al_ and other bulky and lieavy products ; and even passengers are now eonvoved along them 
'With a rapidity that would previously h.ive been supposed Impossible. Tliis new system* was intiodiiced 
on the Paisley and Glasgow (^anal, by Mr. Houston, In June, 1 k 31 'J'he results are described in the 
‘‘dlovving statemoiUs, to which it is unnecessary to call the reader’s altention. 

Mr. Thomas Grahamc, civil engineer, in his “ Letter to Canal Proprietors and Traders.” says, “ The 
experiments of great velocity h.ivc been tried an.! proved on the narrowest, shallowest, and o-vst carved 
emm/ in Scotland, viz. the Ardrussan or Paisley C.anal, eonnoeting the city of (Glasgow with t"e town of 
* ‘‘1® viila.-e of Johnstouii,—a distance of 12mlle8.” The re-Milt has disproved every previous theory 

as to difficulty and expense of attaining great velocity on canals ; and as to tlie danger or dainage to tlieir 
banks by groU velocity in moving vessels along them. 

“The ordinary speed for the conveyance of passengers on the Ardrossan Canal has, for nearly 3 
years, been/ro^n w/nc/o/cn miles an hour; m\k\, although there are fourleen journeys along the canal 
per day, at this rapid speed. Us banks have sustained no injury. The boats arc 70 feet In length, about 
o lect 0 Inches broad, and, but for tlie extreme nanowness ol the canal, might be made broatler. They 
caTy easily from 70 to 80 passengers; and, when required, ran and liave carried upwards of 110 
passengers. I'he entire cost of a boat and flulngs up is about \IN. The hulls are formed of light iron 
plates and ribs, and the covering is of wood and llglit oiled cloib. Tliey are more airy, light, and com¬ 
fortable than any conch. They permit the passengers to move about from the outer to tlie Inner cabin, 
and the fires per mile are one penny in the;7/ st, and three Jarthings in the second cabin. Tlie passenger* 
are all carried under cover; having the privilege also of an uncovered sp-ice. These boats are drawn by 
2 horses (the pHces of which may be fcom 50/ to 60/. per pair). In stage* nf 4 mites in length, which are 
done la from 22 to ib minutes, including stoppages to let oui and take in passengers, each set of horses 
^ alternately each day. In f^r, the boats are drawn through this narrow and shallow 

S tijpoMrtte celebrated eueMwerA had demonstrated, and which the public believed, to 

A whole exp.m^es of attendants and horses, and of running one of these bo-nts 

ps of 12 miles each (the length of the canal) or 48 miles da'ly, including interest on the c.ipital, and 
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20 per cent, laid aside annually for replacement of t)»e boats, or loss on the capital therein yrsted, and a 
considerable sum laid aside for accidents and replacement of the horses, is 700/. some odd shillings; or, 
taking the number of working days to be 312 annually, something under 2/. 2i. Ad. nqr day, or aiK>ut 1 \d. 
per rolie. The actual cost of carrying from 8f> to 100 persons a distance of 30 miles (the length of the 
fyiverpool railway), at a velocity of nearly iO miles an hour, on the Paisley Canal, one of the mostcurved, 
jiarrow, and shallow In Britain, is theroiore just 1/. 7s. Grf sterling. Such are the facts, and, incredible 
as they may appear, they are facts which no one who inquires can possibly doubt.” 

Boats on tins principle have since been established on a great many British canals, and on the Grand 
and Royal Can<iis in Ireland. 

(20.) Profits of Canah. — It is a well-known fact, that canals, at an average, and allow¬ 
ing for the length of time tliat must elapse from the first outlay of ca])ital before they 
yield any return, arc not very j)roductive. Wlien, indeed, they connect places that 
have an extensive intercourse, and when no very extraordinary difficulties have to be 
surmounted in their construction, they most commonly yield very large profits ; but, 
generally speakipg, this does not appear to be the ca.se ; and, on the whole, they seem 
to have been more beneficial to the public than to their projectors. 

It is customary to insert oJauses in the acts authorising canals to be cut, limiting the 
charge which the proprietors shall be entitled to impose upon the goods conveyed by 
them. But we think that the dividend ought also to he limited ; and that it .should be 
stipulated that whatever a moderate toll yielded over and above defraying this dividend, 
and providing for the repair of the canal, should be accumulated as a fund in order to 
buy up the stock of the canal, so that the toll may ultimately be reduced to such a sum 
as may suffice merely to meet the necessary repairs. Wc are not aware that any good 
objection could be made to a plan of this sort; ami had it been adopted in this country, 
there are several instances in winch it would have been very advantageous for the public. 
When the canal of,Languedoc was completed, the most likely method, it was found, 
of keeping it in constant rejjair, was to make a pre.sent of the tolls to Hiquet the en¬ 
gineer. “ These tolls constitute,” says Dr. Smith, “ a \cry large estate to the different 
branches of the family of that gentleman ; who have, therelbrc, a great interest to keep 
the work in constant repair. But had these tolls been put under the managenxent of 
commissioners, who had no such interest, they might, perhaps, have been dissipated in 
ornamental and unnecessary expenses, while the most essential parts of the work were 
allowed to go to ruin.” Dr. Smith ought, however, to have mentioned that Hiquet 
advanced a fourth part of the entire sum laid out upon Hie canal {Dutens^ Ndvigution 
Intericure de la Fnmce, tom. I p. 119, tS:c.); and that officers were appointed by the 
crown to see that the tolls were not rendered oppressive, and the canal kept in good 
order. At the Revolutjon, most part of tl«* property of the canal was confiscated ; but 
at the ro.storutioti of the Bourbons in I<S14, such parts of the confiscated property as 
had not been sold were restored to the successors of JSL Biquet, who have at this mo¬ 
ment the principal management of ihe canal. 

The accompanying map of the canals, railroads, of Great Britain and Ireland, 
has been executed witli great cave and attention ; and will, we hope, be found to be a 
valuable acquisition. Those who wish to see them laid down on a larger scale, are re¬ 
ferred to the magnificent six-sheet map, published by^J. Walker, Esq. of Wakefield, 
and to other maps of the same kind. “ An Historical Account oi*the Navigable Rivers 
and Canals, &c. of Great Britain,” in 4to., attached to Mr. Walker’s map by way of 
Index, is an accurate and u.seful publication. 

CANARY SEED. See Sfed. 

CANDLE (Gcr. Lichtcr, Kerzen j Du. Kaarzen j Fr. Chandelle; It. Candtllc} 
Sp. and Port. Velas ; Rus. Suyetschi; Lat. Candida), a taper of tallow, wax, or sper¬ 
maceti, the wick of wbidi is commonly of several threads of cotton spun and twisted 
together. 


Dr. Ure give* the following table, as containing the result of certain experiments he hatl made, in 
order to determine tlie relative intcuhity of tlie light, and the duration of diiTorent sorts of tallow 
cundlos. 
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♦♦ A Scotch mutchkin,’* .says Dr, Ure, ** or ^ of a gallon of good seal oil, weighs 
6,010 gr., or 13.|^ oz. avoirdupois, and lasts m a bright Argand lamp 11 hours 44 
minutes. 'Die weight of oil it con.sumes per hour is equal to 4 times tlie weight of 
tallow in candles 8 to the pound, and .3^ time.s the weight of tallow in candles 6 to tho 
pound. But its light being equal to that of 5 .of the latter candles, it appears from the 
above table, that 2 lbs. weight of oil, value Od. in an Argand, are equivalent in illumin- 
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ating power to 3 lbs, of tallow candles, whifeh cost about 25. Tlie larger the flame in the 
above candles, the greater the economy of light.” 

Until 1831, when it was repealed, candles were, for a lengthened period, subject to an 
excise duty; and their consumption was, in consequence, pretty exactly ascertained. 


An Account of the Rates of Duty separately charged on Tallow, Wax, and Spermaceti Candles, tho 
Number of Pounds’ Weight of each Sort produced, and the Total annual Nett Revenue derived from 
Candles, In Great Britain, in each Year since 1820. — {Pari. Paper No. 468. Sess. 1830.) 
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. Candle, Sale or Auction hy Inch of^ is when a small piece of candle being lighted, the 
bystanders are allowed to bid for the merchandise that is selling: but the moment the 
candle is out, the commodity is adjudged to the last bidder. 

CANELLA ALBA {¥r. Candle blanche; Ger. Weis&cr Zimmet; It. CamVahianca; 
Sp.^ Canella blanca ; Lat. Canella alba\ the inner bark of the Catidla alba, a tree growing 
in the West Indies. It is brought to this country packed in casks and cases, in long 
pieces, some rolled in quills and others fiat; the quilled sort is considerably thicker than 
cinnamon, and the flat nearly | of an inch in thickness. The quilled pieces arc yellow 
on both sides ; the fiat pieces are yellow on the outside and - pale brown within, I he 
odour of both kinds, when fresh broken, is aromatic, something like a mixture of cloves 
and cinnamon; and the taste slightly bitter, and extremely warm and pungent. ’ 

CANES. Sec Bambo(», Rattans. 

CANNON, CANNONS (Du. Knnonen; Fr. Canons; Ger. Kanonci}; It. Cunnoni; 
Pol. Dziala ; Por. Canhoes ; Hus. Puschki ; Sp. Cnnones ; Sw. Katani), a kind of long 
hollow engines for throwing iron, lead, or stone balls by the force of gunpowder. They 
are commonly made of iron, but frequently also of a mixture of co))pcr, tin, and brass, 
'i’hey are either cast hollow, or solid and then bored; those made in the latter way 
being very superior. Brass cannons, or canimns made of mixed metal, are said not to 
be so well calculated for hard service, or quick and continued firing, as those made of 
iron. The proportions of the ingredients used in making the former do not diller 
materially in different countries, though they rarely coincide. To 2-10 lbs, of metal fit 
for casting, wc commonly put 6*8 lbs. of copper, 52 lbs. of brass, and 12 lbs. of tin. To 
4,200 lbs. of metal fit for casting, the Germans put 3,6873'\ lbs. of copper, 204^{lbs. of 
brass, and 3075^ lbs. of tin. Others, again, use 100 lbs. of copper, 6 lbs. of brass, and 
9 lbs. of tin; and others, 100 lbs. of copper, 10 pounds of brass, and 15 lbs. of tin. 

It seems to be the gatieral opinion that cannon were first made use of in 18.3G or 
1338; but Don Antonio do Capmany has produced some statements, which reiuler it 
almost certain that some sort of artillery was used by the Moors in Spain so early as 
1312. — (Questiones Crittcas, p. 181, &c.) Cannons were certainly used by the English 
in 1347 at tho siege of Calais, and by the Venetians at Chioggia in 13fi(;, and in their 
wars with the Genoese in 1379 and 1380. The Turks employed them at the sieges of 
Constantinople, in 1394 and 1453. When first introduced, they were for the most part 
very heavy and unwieldy, and threw balls of an enormous size; they were, however, 
owing to their frequently bursting, about as dangerous to those using them as to their 
opponents, llicre is a valuable article on the construction and history of cannons in 
/lees's Cyclopeedia ; but it was published previously to the appearance of Capmany’s work 
referred to above. 

CANTHARIDES, on SPANISH FLY (Fr. Cnntharides, Mouches dCEspagne; 
Ger. Spanische Fiiegen ; It. Cantarelle; Lat. Cantharis; llischpanskie rnnehi; 

Sp. Caniaridas). This insect is found on a variety of shrubs in Spain, Italy, France, 
&c. Those used in this Cpuntry arc imported partly from Sicily, but principally from 
Astracan, packed in casks and small chests, llie best arc of a lively fresh colour, a 
small size, and not mouldy. They are frequently adulterated with the Mdolontha vitis; 
but this is distinguishable by its form, which is squarer than the cantharis, and by its 
black feet, If-tbey be proj)erly dried and protected from the air, they may be kept for 
a very long period. — ( 'thotnson^s Dispensatory.) 

^ CANTON, one of the greatest omporiuim in the East, ranking, as a port of trade, 
either before, or iinmediate][y after, Calcutta, in the province of Quantong, in'China; 
being, previously to 1843, the only place in that empire open by authority to Euroi)ean 
tradew; lat. V 10 ' N., Ion. 113° 14' E. 
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Canton stands on the eastern bank of the Pekiang River, which flows from the in¬ 
terior in a navigable stream of 3(X) miles to this city, where it is rather broflder than 
the ITiaines at London Bridge;, falling, after an additional course of 80 miles, into 
the southern sea of China. Near its junction with the sea, it is called by foreigners 
Bocca Tigris. The town is surrounded by a thick wall, partly of stone and partly 
of brick, and is divided into 2 parts by another wall running east and west, llie 
northern division is called the Old, and the southern the New City. In the old 
city is .the Mantchou or Tartar general, with a garrison of Mantchou troops under 
his command. Hie lieutenant-governor or Fooyuen’s office is also in the old city, but 
the governor and IIoppo (principal customs officer) reside in the new city, not far from 
the river. . ^ 

All foreign commerce is conducted in the south-west suburb, where the foreign fac¬ 
tories are situated; and which, with the other suburbs, is probably not less populous 
than the city itself. The residence of Europeans is condned to a very small space, on 
the banks of the river ; which* might, however, be as pleasant as a crowded mercantile 
place can well be, were it not for the great number of small dwellinfn boatSf which cover 
the face of the river. The people who occupy the larger portion of these boats are said 
to have come originally from the south ; and being a foreign and despised race, were not, 
at first, allowed to dwell on shore; but most of the distinctions between them and the 
rest of the people have been abolished- 

Although Canton is situated nearly in the same parallel of latitude as Calcutta, there 
is u consideraldc difference in their temperature; the former being much the coolest, and 
requiring fires during the winter months. The streets are very narrow, paved with 
little round stones, and flagged close to the sides of the houses. The front of every 
house is a shop, and those of particular streets are laid out for the supply of strangers. 
China-street is appropriated to Europeans; and here the productions of almost every 
part of the globe are to be found. One of the shopkeepers is always to be found sitting 
on the connter, writing with a camel’s hair brush, or calculating with his swanpan, on 
which instrument a Chinese will perform operations in numbers with as much celerity as 
the most expert European arithmetician. This part of Canton being much frequented 
by the seamen, every artifice is used by the Chinese retailers to attract their attention; 
each of them having an English nameffir himself painted on the outside of his shop, be¬ 
sides a number of advertisements composed for them by the sailors in their own peculiar 
idiom. The latter, it may be supposed, are often duped by their Chinese friends, who 
have, in general, picked np a few sea phrases, by which the seamen arc induced to enter 
their shops : but they suit each other extremely well; as the Chinese dealers possess an 
impcrturl)able command of temper, laugh heartily at their jokes without understanding 
them, and humour the seamen in all their sallies. 

Ships only ascend the river as far as Whampoa, about 15 miles below Canton; load¬ 
ing and unloading by means of native boats. 

TIjc Chinese, considered as traders, arc eminently active, persevering, and intelligent. 
They are, in fact, a highly commercial people ; and the notion that was once very gene¬ 
rally entertained, of their being peculiarly characterised by a contempt of commerce and 
of strangers, is as utterly unfounded as any notion can possibly be. Busines.s is transacted 
at Canton with great despatch; and nowhere in the world may cargoes be sold and 
bought, loaded and unloaded, with more business-like speed and activity. 

Provisions and refresiiments of all sorts are abundant in Canton, and, in general, of an 
excellent quality ; nor is the price exorbitant. Every description of them, dead and 
alive, is sold by weight. It is a curious fact, that the Chinese make no use of milk, either 
in its liquid state, or in the shape of curds, butter, or cheese. Among the delicacies 
of a Chinese market are to be seen horse flesh, dogs, cats, hawks, and owls. The 
country is well supplied with fish from the numerous canals and rivers by which it is 
intersected. 

Foreujn Factories. — Tliese extend for a considerable way along the banks of the 
river, at the distance of about 100 yards. They are named, by the Chinese, hongs, 
and resemble long courts, or closes, without a thoroughfare, which generally contain 
4 or 5 separate liouses. ITiey arc built on a broad quay, and have a parade in 
ftont. This promenade is railed in, and is generally called Respondentia Walk,; and 
hero the European merchants, commanders, and officers of the ships meet after dinner 
and enjoy the cool of the evening. The English hong, or factory, far surpasses the others 
in elegance and extent. This,'with the American apd Dutch hongs, are the only 
ones that keep their national flags flying. Tlie neighbourhood of the factories is occu)>led 
with warehouses for the reception of European goods, or of Chinese productions, until 
they arc shipped. In 1822, during a dreadful conflagration that took place at Canton, 
the British victories and above 10,006 other houses wete destroyed; ori which ocesU 
sion the East India Company’s loss was catimated at 500,000k sterling, three $fths in 
wuollens. 
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For the space of 4 or 5 miles opposite to Canton, the river resembles an extensive 
floating city, consisting of boats and vessels ranged parallel to each other, leaving a narrow 
passage for others to pass and repass. In these the owners reside M'ith their mmilies ; 
the latter rarely visiting the shore. 

All the business at Canton with Europeans is transacted in a jargon of the English 
language, 'fhe sounds of such letters as 11, D, 11, and X, are unknown in China. 
Instead of these they substitute some other letter, such as L for R, which occasions a 
Chinese dealer in rice to offer for sale in English a rather unmarketable commodity, 
nie name mandarin is unknown among the Chinese; the word used by them to 
denote a person in authority being qttan. Mandarin is a Portuguese word derived from 

the verb nunidar^ to command- {Hamilton's East India Gazetteeri IHilburn's Orient. 

Commerce; Companidn to Anylo-Chinese Calendar 

Ttadt with China. Treaty of 1842. — The only real difficulty in trading with Cliina 
originates in the despotism, pride, and jealousy of the government, and in the general 
corruption of its officers. The former affects to treat all foreigners with conternj)t, and 
is always exposing them to insult; while the latter endeavour to multiply and enforce 
vexatious regulations and demands, that they may profit by the douceurs given for their 
evasion. \Ve submitted, with excmjjiary forbearance, for a lengthened period, to every 
petty indignity the Chinese government chose to inflict; but the proceedings connected 
with the seizure and destruction, in 1889, of the opium belonging to British subjects — 
(see Opium), led to hostilities between this country and China; and these, as every one 
knows, have been productive of events that will have a powerful influence over the future 
intercourse of KiiglLshmcn, and of foreigners generally, with the Chinese. It is due 
to the latter to state, that though they were uniformly defeated, how superior soever in 
respect of numbers, they evinced no want of courage; and there can be no doubt that 
their lll-Bucccss proceeded principally from their ignorance of military allairs, and the 
extreme inferiority of their firearms and artillery. 

'ITie following are the iirincipal provisions in the treaty signed by Sir Henry Pottinger 
and the Chinese commissioners on the 29th of August, 1842 : 

" China to p^y 21,000,000 dollars In the course of the present and throe succDedinu years. 

“ The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-cliow.foo, Ntnjipo, ami 8iiHnghal to bo thrown open to nritlsli 
mcrehant*; consular ollleois to be appointed to lesldc in tliein ; and regular and just tarifl’s of import 
und export (as well us inland transit) duties to be established and publislied. 

** The island of Hong Kong to be ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic Majesty, her heirs and suc¬ 
cessors. 

“ All subjects of her firituunic Majesty (whether natives of Europe or India) who may be confined in 
any part of the Chinese empire to be unconditionally released. 

“ An act of full and entire amnesty to be publislied by the Emperor, under his Imperial sign manual 
and seal to all Chinese subjects, on account of their having held service or intercourse witli, or resided 
ander, the British government or its olHcors. 

“ Correspondence to bo conducted on terms of perfect equality qmongst the officers of both govern¬ 
ments. 

“ On the Emperor’s assent being received to this treaty, and the payment of the first Instalment, 
6,000,000 dollars, her Britannic Majesty’s forces to retire fiom Nanking and tliH Grand Caiml, and ilio 
military posts at Chiiilmi to be also withdrawn ; but the island.^ of Chnsan and Koinngsoo are to bo held 
until the money payments and the arrangements for opening the ports be completed.” 

Ill the course of the present year (1843), a proclamation was issued, prohibiting, conformably to the 
8ll\)ulutlons in the above treaty, British subjects tiom resorting, for the puiposes of frade and com- 
meree, to any other ports in the dtnuhnons of the Emperor ol China, than those of C.inlon, Amoy, 
Eoouchow-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai, oi than may be in the occupation ot her Majesty’s lorees. Aiiy 
persons committing a breach or violation of tins direction are, upon ctinviction inaiiyofiioi M.ijcslj's 
courts of rccoid or Vjcc-.\dmiralty, lialile to a penalty, not exceeding 1(;0/, or toiniprisoiniicnt for .i tclm 
not exceeding 3 montlis, at the discreiioii of tiic couic. 

It will be seen from the subjoined doeuments that the principal stipulations in this 
treaty have since been very fully carried into effect. The tariff’ of import and export 
duties, framed in compliance with the clause to that eff’ect in the ticaty, .ni’/pears to bo 
bottomed on fair and liberal principles; and the superintendent has ))ledged himself 
that it shall, in as far as the British governincut is concerned, be honestly acted upon. 

Proclaviation —Sir H. Pottinger, Bait., O.C.B., her Britlvh Majegty’s PlenipotenHary, Ac.Xc. in 
China, has the Ralisfaction to announce, for the general tnformation and guid.nice of all subjects of her 
Majesty, that he has eoncludeil and sealed with the High Commissioner appointed by bis Imperial Ma- 
jest) the Emperor of China to treat with him, a commereinl treaty stijmlatejl lor in the definiiite treaty 
of rieace «igiiecl at Nanking on the'iPth day of August, 1842, and rtie ratltlcations of which definitive treaty 
of peace have been lately exchanged under the .sign manual and seals of hor Majesty the Queen of threat 
Kiifain and Ireland, and his Majesty the Emperor o'f China Her Britannic INlujesty’s IMenipotentiary, 
Kc. now publishes the export and import tariff' and the regulation of trade wliicli liave been, after tho 
most scarehiug scrutiny and examination, ftxe<i and Anally agreed upon,and which tai ilfuml regulations 
of trade are to Iw proinulgatetl in Chinese simultaneously with the proclamation, accompanied by a pro¬ 
clamation on the part of tho Imperial Commbsioners, &c. Her BrUnnnic Majesty s Plenli'Otentlary, Ac 
trusts that the provisions of the commercial treaty will l>e found in practiee mutually advantageous, bene¬ 
ficial, and just, as regards the interest, honour, and future augmented prosperity of the goveinments of 
the two coiiiractlng empires and their subjects, and his Excelletwy most solemnly and urgently calls npbn 
all subJiM-tu of the Biltlsh crown, iiidividiinlty and rfdlectively, by their allegiance to their sovereign, by 
their duty to their country, and by tlieir own personal nqrutatlon, respect, and good name, and t»y tho 
Iniegiltvnud lionesty which U due from all men to the Imperial rights of the Emperor of China, not 
only to strictly cuufoim and act op to the said provisions of the commercial treaty, but to spurn, decry, 
AUd make known to the world any base, unprincipled, and traitorous or ertureb which they, or their agents. 
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or cmployif, may receive from, or which may be in any shape made to them by any subject of China, 
wh«’ther olhcially connected with the government or not, for entering Into any collusion or scheme for the 
purpose of evading or acting In contumacy of the said provisions of the commercial treaty. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, Ac. will not allow himself to anticipate or suppose that the 
appeal which he makes to all her Majesty’s subjects will be unheeded or overlooked, by even a single 
Individual ; but, at the same time, it is ids duty, in the responsible and unprecedented situation in which 
hi! has been pliiced by the course of events, to distinctly intimate that he is determined, by every means at 
his disposal, to see the provisions of tlio commercial treaty fuldlled by all who choose to engage In Aiture 
in coinmcrce with China,and that in any case where he may reeeive welbgrounded rimrcsentntions from 
lier Majesty’s consuls, or from the Chinese authorities, that such provisions of the Commercial Treaty 
have lieen evaded, or have been aitemptcd to be so, he will adopt the most stringent and decisive measure 
against tlie offending parties ; and where his present power may not fully authorise and sanction such a 
measure as may seem to him fitting, he will respectfully trust that the Legislature of Great Urltain will 
hold him indemnified for adopting tliem in an emergency directly compromising the national honour, dig¬ 
nity, and good faith in the estimation of tho government of China and in the eyes of all other nations, 
looted at tho Government House at Victoria, Hong Kong, this 22nd day of July, 1H43.” 

(Signed) Henuy roTTiNOEB. 

General Regulations under tnhieh the Btilish Trade is to he conducted at the Five Ports qf Canton^ 
Amoy, Fou-chow-J'oo, Ntvgpo, and Shanghai. 

1. Pilots _Whenever a Briti'-h merchantman shall arrive off the five ports opened to trade, viz.: 

Canton, P'rio-chow-foo, Amo)’, Ningpo, nr Shanghai, pilots shall be allowed to take her immediately 
into port; and in like manner w hen^^siich Uritisli ship shall have settled all legal duties and ch.irge8, and 
is about to return home, pilots shall bo immetilately granted to take her out to sea, without any stop¬ 
page or delay. Hegarding the remuneration to be given these pilots, that will be eq^uit.ibly settled by 
the British Consul appointed to eacii particular port, who^will determine it with due roterenceto the dis¬ 
tance gone over, the i isk run, &c. 

2. Custom-house Guards _The Chinese Superintendent of Customs at each port will adopt the 

means that he inav judge most proper to preient the revenue suffering by fraud or smuggling. When¬ 
ever tlie pilot sliafl have brought any British mercliantman Into port, the superintendent of customs will 
depute one or two trusty cnstoni-house officers, whose duty It will be to watch against frauds on the rc- 
vomie. Tho<-o will either live lu a boat of their ow n, or stay on hoard the Eugliin ship, as may best suit 
(heir convenience. Their food and expenses will be supplied them Irom day to day from the custom- 
bouhe. and they may not exact any fee whatever from eithei the commander or consignee. Should they 
violate this regulation, they shall bo punished projiortionately to the amount so exacted. 

3 Masters of Ships reporting themselves on Arrival. — Whenever a British vessel shall have cast anchor 
at any one of the above-namca ports, the captain will, within font-and-twenty hours after arrival, proceed 
to the British consulate and deposit bis ship's p.ipers, bills of lading, manifest, &c., in the hands of the 
consul; lading to do which lie will sidiject himself to a penally of 200 dollars. For prcsrtitlng a false 
manliest the penalty will he .^00 dollars. For breaking bulk and commencing to discharge betoro due 
nerniiKsion shall lie obtained, the penalty will bo 000 dollars and confige.ition of the goods so discharged. 
The consul, having taken possession of the siiip’s papers, will immediately send a written communication 
to the suporhiteiuleut of customs, specifjing the register tonnage of the ship, and particulars of tho 
cai go she has on board ; all of w Inch being done in due form, permission will then be given to discharge, 
and the duties levied as provided for in the tailff. 

4. Commercial Dealings between English and China Merchants. — It having been stipulated that En¬ 
glish merchants m.ay trade with wliatover native merchants they please, should any Chinese merchant 
fiaudulently abscond or Incur debts which he is unable to discharge, the Cliincso autliorlties, upon com¬ 
plaint being made thereof, will ot course do their utmost to bring the oH’onder to Justice ; it must, however, 
ho distinctly understood that it tho dclaultcr really cannot be found, or be dead or bankrupt, and tliero 
bo not wherewithal to pay, the English merchants may not aprieal to the former customs of the Hong 
merchants paying for one'another, and can no longer expert to have tlicir losses made good to them. 

Tonnage Dues —Every ICiiglish merchantman, on entering any one of the above-mentioned five 
ports, shall pay tonnage dues at the rate of five maee j)er register ton, in full of all cJiarges. The fee* 
formerly levied on entry and deii.irture, of every description, are henreforth abolished. 

0. Jmpoit and Rxpoit Duties _Goods, wlicthcr imported into or exported from any one of the 

above-mentioned fi\o ports, arc thenoelorw ard to be taxed according to the tariff as now fixed .and agreed 
upon, and no liirtlier sums are to be levied beyond those which arc specified in the tariff. All duties in¬ 
curred by an English merchant vessel, wiiotlier on goods importid or in the shape of tonnage dues, must 
first ho paid up in full, wldcli done, the superintendent of customs will gr<ant port clearance, and thie. 
being sliown to the British consul, he will thereupon return the Nliip's papers and permit the vessel to 
depart. 

7. Examination of the Goods at the Custom-house. — Every Engbsb merchant having cargo to load or 
diseliargc, must give duo intimation thereof, aiui hand particulars of tlie sumo to the consul, who will 
immediately despatch a recognised linguist of his own establishment to communicate the piarticulars to 
thn siiperiiucndent of customs that tlic goods may ho examined, and neither party subjected to loss. 
Tlie English merchant must liavc a propei ly qualified person on the spot, to attend to his interests when, 
his goods are being ex.nnincit for duty ; otherwise, shonid there be complaints, these enunot be attended 
to. Kegarding such goods as are subject by the tariff’ to an ad valorem duty, if tlie English merchant 
cannot agree with the Chinese r)lhrer infixing a value, then eath party sliall call two or tliree merchants 
to look at the goods, and the Idghest price at which any oflliese merchants would be willing to purchase 
sliall be assumed as the value of the goods. To fix the tare on any article, such as tea: if the Englisii 
merchant cannot agree wIth (he custom-house offieer, thou each party shall clioose so many chests out 
of every 100, whlcYi, being first weighed in gross, shall afterwards be tared, and the average tare upon 
these shall he assumed as the tare upon the whole, and upon this principle shall the tare bo fixed iip<in 
all other goods In packages. If there should still be any disputed points whicli cannot be settled, the 
English merchant may appeal to the consul, who will eommunieate the particulars of the case to tho 
superintendent of customs, that It may be equitably arranged. But tho appeal must be made on tho 
same day, or It will not be regarded. Whilc'such points are still open, the superintendent of customs 
will delay to Insert the same in his books, thus affording an opportunity that the merits ot tlie case may 
be duly tried and slftetl. 

8. Manner of paying the Duties _It is hercin-before provided, that every English vessel that enter* 

any ono of the five poits, shall pay all duties and tonnage dues before she be permitted to depart. The 
superintendent of customs will select certain shroffs, or banking establishments of kpown stability’, to 
wlioin lie will give licences authorising them to reeeive duties from the English mercliaiits on behalf of 
government, and the receipts of these shrofft fur any money paid them shsdl be considered as a govern¬ 
ment vouclier. In the paying of these duties, different kinds of foreign money may be made use of; but 
as foreign money is not of equal purity with sycec silver, the English consuls appointed to the dtffbrcnt 
ports will, according to time, place, and circumstances, arrange with tho euperiiitendent of customs at 
each port, wliat coins may be taken in payment, and what per centnge may be necessary to make them 
equal to standard or pure silver. 

9. Weights and Measures .—of balance-y.irds for tho weighing of goods, of money weights^ and of 
measures, pr^ared in exact conformity to tliose hitherto in use at tlie custom-house of Canton, and dul;y 
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Stamped and sealed In proof thereof, will be kept In possession of the snporintendent of customs, and also 
at the British consulate, at each of the five ports, and these shall be the standai d by which all duties 
shall be charged, and all sums paid to goveniment. In case of any dis}>ute arising between British 
merchants and the Chinese officers of customs regarding the weights or measures of goods, reference 
siiall be made to these standards, and disputes decided accordingly. 

10. Liahteraor Cargo Ifioats — Whenever an English merchant shall have to load or discharge cargo, 
he may hire whatever kUid of lighter or cargo boat he pjeases, and the sum to be paid for such boat can 
be settled between the pirties themselves, without the Interference of government. The number of 
those boats shalbuot be limited, nor shall a monopoly of them be granted to any parties. If any smuggling 
take place in them, the offenders will, of course, be punished according to law. Sliould any of these boat 
people, while engaged In conveying goods for EnglLsh merchants, fraudulently abscond with the property, 
the (’hitieso authorities tVlll do their best to apprehend them ; but, at the same time, the English mer¬ 
chants must take every due preemition for the safety of their goods. 

11. Transhipment oj Goods — Ko English merchant ships may tranship goods without special permis¬ 
sion ; should any urgent case happen where transhipment Is necessary, the circumstances must first b«J 
submitted to the consul, who will give a certificate to that cffict, and the superintendent of customs will 
send a special officer to be present at the transhipment. If any one presumes to tranship without such 

S ermissicn being asked for and obtained, the whole of the goods so illicitly transhipped will be con- 
scated. 

12. Subordinate Consular Officers — At any place selected for the anchorage of the English merchant 
ships, there may be appointed suliordinato consular officers of approved good conduct to exercise due 
control over the seamen and others, lie must exert himself to prevent quarrels between the English 
seamen and the natives, this being of the utmost importance. Should any thing of the kind unfortunately 
take place, he will in the like maimer do his best to arrange It amicably. W hen sailors go on shore to 
walk, otticers shall b«j required to accompany them ; and should disturbances take place, such officers 
will be lield responsible. The Chinese oflicers may not impede natives from coming ^ongside the ships 
to sell clothes or other necessaries to the sailors living on board. 

13. Disputes between lliittsh Suhjicts and Chinese —Whenever a British subject has reason to com- 

f dain of a Chinese, he must proceed to the consulate and state his grievance. I'lie consul will thereupon 
nquire into the merits of the ease, and do his utmost to arrange It amicably. In like manner, if a Chinese 
liave reason to complnin of a Biitish subject, he shall no less listen to his complaint, and tmdeavour to 
settle it In a friendly manner, II an English meichant have occasion to address the Chinese autliorities, 
he studl send such address through the consul, who will see that the language Is becoming, and if other¬ 
wise, will direct it to be changed, or will refuse to convey the .address. If, unfortunately, auv disputes 
take place of such a nature tlmt the coii.sul cannot arrange them amicably, then he sliall request the as¬ 
sistance of a Ciilneso otticer, that they may together examine mto the merits of the ease, and deeide it 
equitably, llegarding the puuishm<‘ut of English criminals, the English go\ernment will enact tlie laws 
necessary to attain that end, and the consul will he empowered to put them in force ; and regarding the 
punishment of Chinese criminals, these will be tried and punished by their own laws, in the way provided 
for by the correspondenee wlileh took place at Nanking after the concluding of tlie peace. 

14. British Gotfernnient Cruixers anchoring nothin the Ports. — An English government cruizer will 
anchor within caeh of the five poits, that the consul may liave the means of b«‘ttor restraining sailors 
aud others, and preventing disturbances. Hut these government cruizers are not to be put upon the 
same footing as merchant vessels, for as they bring no merchandi.se, and do not come to trade, they will 
of course pay neither dues nor charges. The resident consul will keep the superintendent of customs 
duly informed of the arrival and departure of such governinent ciuizers, that ho may take his measures 
accoidingly. 

IJ; On the Security to he given for British Merchant Vessels. — It has hitherto been the custom, when 
vessel entered the jiort of Canton, that a (Jhinese Hong meicliant stood secuiity for her, and 
all duties and charges were paid through such security morchant. But these security merchants being 
now done away with, it is iinderstootl that the British consul will henceforth be security for all British 
merchant sliips entering into any of the Chinese ports. 

Government Notification — With reference to tlie preceding proclamation, It is hereby notified that 
the now system of trade will commence at Canton on the 1st day of the 7th month of the present Cddneso 
year (27th July, 1843), and that from that day the Hung merchants* monopoly and Cunsoo charees will 
cease and terminate. 


The other lour ports of Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo. Shanghai, which agreeably to the treaty of Nanking 
are to be resorted to by British merchant ve.sgels, cniinut be declared to bo opened for that purpose until 
an imperial edict to that efiToct shall be received from the cabinet of Pekin. Tliis edict is expected to 
reach Canton early in the month of September. An immediate public notice will be given of the arrival, 
In the Interim, measures will be taken for the appointment of consular ollicers, and thdr establl.shment' 
to the port in question, in order that no unnecessary delay may take place in the commencement of trade 
at them, and merchants may make their arrangements accordingly. 

1 . following extracts from instructions addressed to Mr. l.ay, officiating con.<!ul at Canton are pub¬ 
lished for general information, and her Majesty’s chief superintendent of trade enjoins every one con¬ 
cerned to pay Implicit obedience to them ■— 

“ You will see from the enclosed notification, that you are for the present relieved from the exercise 
of your consular judicial functions ; and in the event of letters or petitions (in English or Chinese) re¬ 
ferring to disputes, or containing complaints, being presented to you. you will (unless they should be oi 
the most trivial and easily-adjusted nature) write upon them ‘ referred to the assistant superintendent 
Ac./ aud sign your name. 

“ You will hold the masters of all vessels responsible to you, for the orderly and peaceable behaviour 
or their Imats crews, or any otiior persons belonging to their respective ships, who may visit Canton • 
and no liberty men • are to go up to that city without your previous permission, obtained in writing 
in answer to an application, specifying the number (of the propriety of which you are to consider yourseli 
the Judge), and distinctly promising and stating that an officer will accomiiany such liberty men to look 
After and control the seamen or Inscars, as the case may be. 

“ In any Instance where you may discover that seamen or others nro at Canton on liberty, without 
your permission, and the previous stlpukitlons (above adverted to) having been complied with, you will 
TMuest the commander of her Majesty’s ship, which wlll^ stationed at Whampoa, to support* your au¬ 
thority, to have the seamen or others foithwith sent back to their ships, and you will report the cir¬ 
cumstance to me, that I may adopt such further steps as the case may call for. You will at the same 
time intimate to the master, owner, or consignee, of the vessel from which the seamen or others un- 
autborlsedly come, that all expenses attending the removal of the seamen or others from Canton. wiU 
be charged to the ship to which they belong, and will bo recovered before she Is allowed to sail, 

in cases of petty frays or assaults, or riotous and drunken conduct (unattended, however, with any 
marked ^gree of violence). In which you may bo of opinion that the ends of justice will be obtaineiL 
and a sufficient example will be made, by fining the offender any sum not exceeding 10 dollars, or con- 
TOtng film for a period not exceeding five days, you have my authority to summarily decide in such cases 
rwording th* evidence, merely making a memorandum of the fact, in a book to be kept fo^ 
yo« may consider the offence to call for more serious notice, you 
iintA assistance of the cap^n of her Majesty’s ship, have the offender placed In Confinement 

nt 1 a formal Investigation can 1 m held, and for which I will arrange on hearing the particulars from you. 
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Should you obtain positive and incontrovertible proof, that any British merchant ship on the river 
has been, or is, engaged in smuggling, or evading the payment of the Just dues of the Chinese govern* 
inont, as laid down in the Tariif and regulation of trade, you will take immediate measures for intimating 
the same to the Chinese higti otficers, and officers of customs, in order that they may, if th^ think proper, 
put a stop to such vessel cither landing or shipping further cargo, as the case may be; and you will like- 
wise apprise the master, owner, or consignee of such ship of the steps you have taken, and will acquaint 
them tliat any attempt to carry on their smuggling practices, or to trade in any shape, by force, in oppo¬ 
sition to the wishes and directions of the Chinese authorities, will oblige mo to have such ship removed 
from the river. 

I annex a table of consttlar fees which you are to levy, and which are to form a fund for the present* 
to be subject to such instructions as may be hereafter received from licr Mmesty’s government. 

(By order) G. A. Malcolm, Sec. of Legation. 

J)ated at Government-House, at Victoria, Hong-Kong, this 22d day July, 1843. 


TariiTof Duties on F/Xports from and Imports Into China, established in pursuance of the above Treaty, 
in Chinese and Mercantile Currency (Dollars and Cents), reduced Into their equivalent Rates in ster¬ 
ling Money, according to Eiiglisli Wciglits and Measures. 

W'e are indebted for this Taluable Table to W. Tate, R'«q., author of the Modern Cantldtt, an accurate and useftil publication, fay 
wluch we have prolitCNl on man; orcaKions. 


KXrORTS. 


Per 

Chinese. 

Mer. Cur. 

Per 

Sterling. ^ 




T.M.C.C. 

I). C. 



d. 

Alum . • • 


picul. 

0 10 0 

•14 


li 

2*61 

Aniheed ... 



0 5 0 0 

•70 

cwt. 

2 

9-65 

oil 



6 0 0 0 

6-Ut 

lb. 

0 

3-00 

Arsenic ... 



0 7 6 0 

1-04 

cwt. 

4 

2-47 

HainiKw screen*, and bamboo ware of all Itliu 

s 


0 2 0 0 

•28 


1 

1-46 

Jianules, or ul.iiei ariiiJeU • 



0 5 0 f) 

•70 


2 

9-65 

Ihassle.-if - 
Hmldtn^' matorini* 



15 0 0 
Duty free. 

2-10 

lb. 

U 

0*90 

lloue .md horn ware • 



10 0 0 

1-40 

cwt. 

6 

7-.T0 

t'.ur.uhor • - 



1 .6 0 0 

2-10 


8 

4-95 

Canes of nil kinds • • 


1,000 

0 6 0 0 

•70 

1,000 

9 

4-06 

C.iiio.ir rutUiory • • 


picul. 

0 .-5 0 0 

•42 

cwt. 

1 

8-10 

CassK 



0 7 6 0 

ro.5 


4 

2-47 

buds . . - 



10 0 0 

1*40 


6 

7-.90 

oil • • - 



6 0 0 0 

6-91 

lb. 

0 

S^OO 

Ch nn root - • . 



0 2 0 0 

•28 

cwt. 

1 

1-46 

Cliina ware of .Mi kinds 



0 6 0 0 

•70 


8 

9-65 

Clothes, ready m.-tiie 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

('ojiper w.tre, jicwtcr ware, &c. • 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

('orals (t)r false cor.\l) 



0 6 0 0 

•70 

lb. 

0 

0-30 

CrackiTS and tireworks of all kinds 



0 7 5 0 

105 


0 

0*45 

Ciilubs 



15 0 0 

2*10 

cwt. 

8 

4-95 

K.'iiH (as feather fan*, Ate.) « 



loot) 

1-40 

ib. 

0 

0-60 

Furniture of all kind* - 



0 8 0 0 

•28 

cwt. 

1 

1-46 

CialnnRal ... 



0 10 0 

•14 


0 

6*79 

tiair.hoge ... 



2 0 0 0 

2 78 


11 

2-61 

(i lass and rI.uw ware of all kinds - 



0 6 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-6.5 

(Pass iMMdi ... 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

965 

(line (as fish glue, Ato.) • 

Crash cloth of all kiiuU • 



0 6 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 



10 0 0 

1-40 


6 

730 

llanall . . • 



0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

Ivory ware of all kind* • « 



6 0 0 0 

6'94 

lb. 

0 

3-00 

Kittysols, or paper umlircllas * 



0 6 0 0 

•70 

cwt. 

2 

9-65 

L;u oueretl ware of all kinds • 



10 0 0 

l-4() 


6 

7-30 

Le.id, white - . • 



0 8 6 0 

•95 


1 

4-82 

1*e(1 m m • 



0 6 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

Marble slabs 



0 2 0 0 

•28 



1-46 

JMats (straw, rattan, bamboo, Atc.) 



0 2 0 0 

•28 


1 

1-46 

Mother-o’-pearl ware • 


— 

10 0 0 

1'40 

lb. 

0 

0-60 

Musk 


catty. 

plriii. 

0 .5 0 0 

•70 

OCe 

0 

1-87 

Nankeens and cotton cloth of all kinds 


10 0 0 

1-40 

cwt. 

9 

7-30 

Pictures, viz. l.ir^e paintings 


each. 

0 10 0 

•14 

each. 

U 

8-01 

rice papSr pictures - 
Patier fans . - » 


100 

0 10 0 

•14 

100 

0 

8-01 


picul. 

0 5 0 0 

•70 

lb. 

0 

0-30 

I’n^ter of all kinds 


— 

0 5 0 0 

•70 

cwt. 

2 

9-65 

I’earl* (falipe) 



0 5 0 0 

•70 

lb. 

0 

0-30 

Preserves and sweetmeats of all kinds 



0 .5 0 0 

*70 


0 

0-90 

lUitan work of all kinds 



0 2 0 0 

•28 

cwt. 

1 

1-46 

Hhuh.irb ... 

Silk, raw, whether Chekiang, Canton, or els 

where, al 

- 

10 0 0 

I 1-40 

lb. 

0 

0-60 

kinds ... 



10 0 0 0 

1.5S9 


0 

6-01 

coarse, or refuse of silk « 



2 5 0 0 

.5-47 


0 

1-50 

oriianzlne of all kinds « 



10 0 0 0 

1.T89 


0 

6-01 

ribbon*, thread, Acc. - * 

piece Roods of all kinds, a* silks, satins, pongi 

ws, srelvets 

”” 

10 0 0 0 

13-89 


0 

6*01 

crapes, lutestring*. Ac. 

M li. — The otldlflonnl duty of so mud 
hitherto levied, to lie henceforth abolLshei 
Silk and cotton mixtutes, silk and woollen mi 

per piece 
. 

(ures, an< 


12 0 0 0 

16-67 


a 

7-01 

good* of such class » 



.5000 

4-17 


0 

1*80 

Shoes and boots, leather, satin, or otherwise 



0 2 0 0 

•28 

cwt 

1 

1*46 

Sandal wood ware • • 



10 0 0 

3-to 

Ib. 

0 

0-60 

Soy . • • 



0 4 0 0 

•56 


0 

0-24 

Silver ware and gold war* . 

SuR.ir, white arul brown • 



10 t> 0 0 

13’8!) 

ox. Troy. 

0 

0*41 



0 8 6 0 

•35 

cwt. 

1 

4-82 

SuKArcandy of all kiuds * 



0 .5 6 0 

•19 


1 

11‘55 

Tinfoil 


0 5 0 0 

•70 


2 

9-65 

Tea - • - 


2 5 0 0 

8-47 

lb. 

0 

1-50 

Tobacco of all Mnd* • - 



0 2 0 0 

•28 


0 

0-12 

Turmeric . • « 



0 2 0 0 

*28 

CWt« 

1 

1-46 

Tortoisehliell ware • 



10 0 0 0 

13-89 

lb. 

0 

o-oi 

Trunks of leather - - 

Treasure (coin of all kinds) • 


— 

0 2 0 0 
Duty flrae. 

9 0 0 0 

•88 

cwt. 

1 

1-46 

Vermillion ... 

Articles unenumerated in this tariff to pay 

IMPORTS. 

5 p«r cent 

ad valorem. 

4-17 

l>f 

0 

1-80 

Assafoetlda « - - 

_ 

pleul. 

10 0 0 

1-40 

pwt 

a 


Hces’ wax - - - 



10 0 0 

1-40 


5 

betel nut - 



0 16 0 

•21 


0 

10*09 

Blche de mar, first quality, or black 



0 8 0 0 

1-12 


, 4 

5-84 

secoivd quality, or white • 



1 0 2 0 0 

•28 


1 

3-QO 

Birds' nesu* first quality, or clean 


L 2 

9 0 0 0 

1 6-5)1 

1 ib. 

i 0 
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IMPORTS — continued. 


B(rd<’nnta, second qualitj, or ffoodmiddUng • 

third quality, or unclenned ... 

Camiihor (MaUy), first qualltyi or clean > 
second quality, or rcfll^e > ■ . 

Cloves, first quality, or picked ... 

second quality, or mother cloves 
Clucks, watches, spy-elasses, all kinds of writing desks, 
dressing boxes, cutlery, perfumery, &c. - 

Canvas, 30 to 40 yards long, to 31 in. wide 
Cochineal ••••.. 
Cornelians . • > - . 

tieads ..... 
Cotton ..... 
Cotton manufactures, viz. t 

long cloths, white, 30 to 40 yrds. long, 30 (o 30 In. wide 
cambrics and muslins, VO to VI yards long, 41 to 4ti in. 
wide . . - - . 

' grey or unbleached cottons, vir., long cloths, domestics, 
dtc., 30 to 40 yards long, VS to 40 In « Ido 
gre^ twilled cottons, 3(J to 40 yards long, VS to 40 In. 

chintz and prints of all kinds, VI to 30 yards long, 26 
to.Slln. wide .... 
handkerchiefs nlmve 1 yard square 

ditto under 1 yard squaio . . - 

gingliHins, piilllcatci, dyetl cottons, velveteens, silk and 
cotton mixtures, woollen and cotton mixtures, and all 
kiiidh of fancy goods notin current consuinptlun 
yam and cotton thread ... 

Cow bezoar. - - . . 

Cutch ..... 
ElephnntH* teeth, first quality, wliole 

second quality, broken ... 

Fish maws . . . . - 

Flints ..... 
f ilass, glass ware, and crystal ware of all kinds 
(iainbler - _ - - . 

Ginseng, first quality .... 

sei'ond quality, or refuse ... 

Gold and sliver thread, iirst quality, or real • • 

second quality, or iniUation 

Gum llenjamm . . . - 

olllcinum .... 


cotirsc, or linen and cotton mixtures, silk 
mixtures, tVe - . • 

Matw, or flower of nutmeg - « 

.Wiitlier>o'-pearl shells . - • 

IVIctals, viz.: — 

cup]H!r, iinninntifacturod, as in pigs . 

inanufaclnrcil, as in sheets, rods, <S(C. 
iron, uiiinanufiicturtHl, as in pigs 
mAniit<sriurcd, as in hAis, rods. Sec, 
lead, in (dgs, or unm.anufactured . 

quicksilver ... 

steel, manufactured - - - 


iineiiu nernted metals 
Nutmegs, first quality, or cleaned - 
second quality, Or uncicaned 
PepiaT . . . 

Put chuck . • - 

Uaitans . . . 


Halltietre (to be sold to government agents only) 

Htiarki* fins, Ant quality, of white - > 

second quality, or htack ... 

Skins anil furs, %!/, t _ 
cow and ~'X Index, tanned and untanned • 
sea otter skins .... 

lux skins, large .... 

small ..... 
tiger, leopard, and marten ... 
land otter, racoon, and shark sklna • 

beaver skins .... 

hare, rabbit, and onnine ... 

Smalts ..... 

Soap . - - . - 

Stock Ash, (kc. .... 

Sea horse teeth .... 

'JVcasiire and money of all kinds ... 

Wine, beer, spirits. See., in quart bottlet « 

in pint bottles .... 
in casks ..... 

Woods, VIZ. ! — 

ebony ..... 
■antlal wood .... 

sapan wood .... 

uncnumcrated .... 

Woollen ninnuf.ictures, vtz t — 

broad cloths, stripes, habit cloths. &o., 54 to 61 In. wide 
long ells, cnssiineies, Aannel, and narrow cloths of this 
description .... 

lilankeu of all kinds .... 
Dutch cgmiets .... 
bamlets - - - - . 

imitation-camlets, bonibazettes. See, • • 

bunting (narrow) .... 
uncnumcrated woollen goods, or silk and woollen, 
cotton and woollen mixturea ... 

Woollen yams .... 

I Articles unannmerated in this tarlATto pay 5 per 

I cent, ad valorem. 


It vessels entering. In fiill of all | 
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E(iTiMATioKi.~ WeicMtt pw »teely.ir«l! 1 plrtil = 

100 cutiicK = l,6tK) taeU = 133^ avoir(lii|>ms. 1 tael = .'>S.3,J 
vrainA Ttoy. 4(10 bs. avoirilupols = 3 pitiilA. 1 cwt. a\olr 
du|iom =: 81 cattles. 1 lb. uvoirdupois = taels. 

Chinrtc Mcaturei: 1 cliang r= 141 Enn'lsli Incbea, or 12 
chnnu — 47 yaidg. Liquids and, generally, Kfalu are sold hy 
weight. 

t'hinrte Monlti > 1 tael = 10 mace = 100 candareen= 1,000 
cash. 

The jirlnclpnl moneiarv Infejrcr, the tael, Is this wolt;ht of 
svfee silver, there bflnii; n<i Chinese coins in Kold, and no ot‘ rr 
Cbiinsi* currency, or incdnnn ofp.syinent, in silver, than sin.-ill 
lnf;ots of sveee silver, stamped by the shrolTV or liankers iip- 
iHiInted by tlie jtnverninent. The aver.spc purity of s_\cw si ver 
may he reckoned .\t OK touch, or Mi dwts , lattler tli.in Hritish 
st.ind trd ; .and as it font.tins, on the ,iver.i/fe, about 12 grains 
of Kolil m the poiiiul 'I'ro', the nett value at iiO pence per ounce 
stmd'ril, nfier maklnj; tlie usual nllow.ance for the e\fr.tc- 
iii'i) of ihef^old, is very nearly equal to 78^ pence .sterling, j>er 
tael. 

In inercaiilile currency, or the tnoticv of account of forelifn 
merih.mts irndhig with Chinn, the dollar Is dnided Into 100 
rents, and 720 taels of Ciiinese nrcouiU ire let koned cqu d to 
1,000 dollars in this cuiTency, making the tael cspi il to t iloll.ir 
its S-'Jllu cents i but in small amounts it isrci koiud at 1 dollar 


40 cents. This Is, however, only a nominal Taluntlon, by which 
the dollar is ni.nde lu-arly 36^ jience sterling, or 1.31 per cent, 
at ove Its real value. 

Aecordliig to the 8ih article of the wneral rcmilntlons undtr 
which the Writlsh trade is to lie conifucled at tlie live |»orl.s of 
Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow foo, Ningi'o, and Sbangb.il, the 
English eoiiituls nppointcil to these ports are to arrange with 
the .superiiiOndents of the customs at each, what coins may b« 
taken In the jiayinent of the duties, and what tier centage may 
be mciswary to make them equal to standard or pure silver. 
In piiDiuanre of this regulation, the following estimations hava 
been made at Canton, and will, probably, be fbllowed at the 
other ports of trade t — rupiics weighing lO'JL 7m. 9c. (Ic.; Pe- 
ruviiin dollars. 111/. 4m. 3c. Rc.; Aleaican dollars, 111/. 9m. 
Oc. Oc.; Itollvi.in dollars, 112/. Im. 5c. IV.; Chilian dollars, 
112/. .3m. 2c. Oc.; and cnopt>ed dollars, 11.3/. 2m. Oc. 7c.; are 
to he accounted as 100 taels of sycee silver, lielng, aci ording to 
tills monetary tarilT, res^iectlvely cqu.d to 2 dwts., 5^ dwts., 
(iidwts., 61 uwlfc., 7idwts., and Kidwts. worse than Itrilish 
st.tnd.ird. To these per centrtges arc to he addcsl h i>er cent, 
for difference between the hopi»o's and the shroH'g weiglits, 
and another ^ per cent, for refining. Hence (he value of the 
tael of sveee silver Is r.ndered very nearly eijual to 7'H pence, 
and w 1th the I per cent., to R(),\ pence sterling, at which valuw 
the Chinese rates in the dhore schedule have been reduceil. — 
(Tu/e.) 


Opium. — A notion having boon entertained that opium might be legally imported 
into China, under the provlsion.s of this taritf, on paying an ad valorem duty of 5 per 
cent., the following proclamation has been Issued on the subject: — 

Proclamation _It liaving been brought to my notice that such a step ha.s heen contempl.'ited ns 

Bonding ves'ieh with oplvnn tni hoard into th« ports of China to be opened by treaty to foreign trade, 
and demanding that the said opium shall be .admitted to importation, by virtue of the oonchnling cl.nf.o 
of the new tarllT, which provivn-s for all articles not actually enumerated In that tariff passing at an 
//rfi/rt/y/r///duty of 5 per eont-, I think it expedient, by this proclamatioti, to point out to all w hom it 
may concern, that opium beiiig an aitielo the traffic in wlilch Is well known to be declared jlh'gal and 
contraband by the laws and imperial edicts of China, any person who tray take such a step will do so at 
his own ri'-k, and will, if a Britisli subject, meet with no support or protcetion from licr Majost)^s con¬ 
suls or other oificers. 

This proclamation will be translated and published in Chinese, so that no one may plead ignorance 
of it. 

Government-house, Victoria, this Ist day of August, 1843, 

But, notwithstanding this proclamation, and in defiance of the strong denunciation of 
.smuggling in the proclamation of the 2d of July (see p. 245), it is distinctly .stated in 
Hong Kong papers that there aras, on the 21.st of September 181.^, almo.st in sight of 
our consular flag, a “fleet of British vessels openly engaged in the vending of opium 
to the Cliincse !” 'Hiis certainly is a curious commentary on the above proclamations ; 
and it Avere much to he wished, seeing that the trade cannot be supprcs.scd, that it were 
legalised on opium paying a reasonable duty. 

The payment of our consuls by fees is much, and we believe justly, objected to at 
Canton. It Is a bad practice anywdicre, and e.specially so in China, 

Supposing, however, tliat the treaty with China is bona fide carried into effect, still it 
may be doulrtcd wliether the trade with that empire will ever be .so extensive as many 
suppose. We believe, indeed, that China will afford a most extensive outlet for various 
descriptions of our manufactured goods, provided we can bring away equivalents suitable 
for the European and other foreign markets. But this, 3ve incline to think, will be no 
easy matter. Excepting tea, China has few articles suitable for extensive use in Europe, 
other than silk and silver, ( hinesc silk is, however, losing ground as compared with 
that of Italy and Turkey, ivhile it is most probable that the enhancement of its price, 
consequent to any great increase in the exportation of silver, would, in no very long 
time, bring it to a close. Tea is the grand equivalent which the Chinese have to 
exchange for otir products; and there cannot, as it appears to us, be a doubt that 
the effectual reduction of the present exorbitant duties on tea would be the most likely 
means of extending the trade with China. 

Hong Kong. —The Island of this name, ceded to us by the above treaty, is situ<ated 
on the N. side of the entrance from the sea to the acstuary of the Canton River, being 
separated from the main land by a narrow channel having 14 fathoms water. It 
stretches about 8 miles from east to west, and is of a very irregular figure, having 
♦ several promontories, and being deeply indented with bays. It consists principally of 
a series of high hills, the highest having an elevation of about 1,200 feet. Victoria, the 
principal British settlement on the north side of the island, in lat. 22° 16' 27" N., long. 
114° lO' 48" E., has the advantage of an excellent roadstead with from 3 to 7 
fathoms water and good holding ground. There are also numerous well-sheltered 
roads and bays with deep water on the south side of the island ; which, indeed, appears, 
from its position and other advantages, extremely well fitted for a naval station. Every 
thing, however, will depend on the fact of its being healthy, of which, we are sorry to 
observe, grave doubts are entertained. Should these happily prove unfounded, it is pro¬ 
bable that in no very lengthened period a considerable portion of the trade which is at 
present centred in Canton will be transferred to Hong Kong; and^, under the above 
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condition, it can hardly fail to become an important entrepAt^ not merely for the trade 
with the Canton River, but with China generally. It is intended to have it strongly 
fprtified. —(See the P/an of the Canton River in the Mercator's Chart prefixed to the 
title-page of this work ,) 


jetfnitt. •—Accoymti an krpt at Canton in taleit, mace, can* 
darlni**, ami cash ■, the ta«l bt*ing divide Inio Ifl mace, 100 
vandarinea, or ca*h. Thera U but one kind of tnnn«y 

made in (.'hina, called cash, which is not coined but cast, ana 
which is only usetl for small paMnents: it is r<mii>OKed of 6 
parti of copper and 4 of lead ; ll is round, marked on one side, 
and rather raised at the edges, with a sou are hole In ilie middle. 
These pieces are commonlj carried, like l>e«ds, on a siring of 
wire. A tael of fine silrer should be worth l,U0(l<-ash. but, 
oti account of their convenience for common use, their prb e 
is sumetimes so much raised that only 7IMcash are given for 
the tael. 

Foreign cohw, however, circulate here, particularly Spanish 
dollars; and for small change tliey are cm Into very exact pro- 
]>ortions, but afterwards w^ghed ; for which purpose nieri-lianta 
generally carry scales, cailecTdotchin, made somewhat after the 
plan of the English steelyardii. 

The Uel umkT to be reciconod at 6*. HJ. sterling In tlie books of 
the Bast India Conspany ; iiul its value varies, and is generally 
computed according to the price paid |jer ounce tor Spanish 
dollarsin London. The tables given tor this proportional value 
may he calciilateil In pence sterling, by the multiplier l*yt»8. 
'J’hus, if the price of the Sp.vnish .lolUr l>c WW. |mt ounce, the 
valueof thetael will heMi X I V08 = 7itM>W.; If at fii./L, the 


value of the tael will be 7a-;a8<l. j and for any other price In 
the same ]>ro|>ortion. 

l-incnrti qf Gold and .Si/err.—The fineness of gold and silver 
Is expresgcfl by dividing the weight into 10(1 parts, cdllwl toipies 
or touch; Hliuilar to the modern practice of France. Thus, if 
an Ingot be !13 tduch, it is understood to (ontain 7 parts of alloy 
and 9.1 of pure nictni, making in the whole lUO. 

The fineness of the precious metals, ex|fres.s«l in these deci¬ 
mal proportions, may be converted into English proportions by 
the following analoipus' — Suppose gold is !) I •(((> touch, say, as 
100 : 91-(16 :: )V : 11, the standard, and vicevntd : iiiid to con¬ 
vert standard JUlvcr into touch, s.vy, ns 1^10 . : : 100 • 9V.'>, 

the touclaof sterling silver. I’ure gold or silver without alloy 
it called by the Chinese sycce; and someiimes, wlicn of Ics* 
purity, the metal is accepted aa sycee. 


Silvrr IncoU are used as money, and weigh from ) a tat I to 
100 tavU, Ineir value lieing determined by their weight. Tliesc 
Ingots are of the best sort of silver) that is, aVaiut 94 tout h. 


Gold Ingota. — (lold is not cotisklctcd as money, hut .i* mcr- 
chardise: it is sold in regular hipits of a dcterminetl weight, 
which the English call shoes of gold ; the largest of these weigh 
sU taels each; and the gold Is reckoned 94 touch, though It 
may he only 9li or 93. 


WeigMt> - <»oId and silver are wcighwl by the enttv of 10 
taels; thetael Is divided Info 10 mme, iOOenndurineH, or 1,000 
rash. 100 taels arc reckoned to weigh lilOo/, iOdwts. Troy, 
which makes the tad eijual to 579'8 Enghsli grains, or 37 600 


grammes. 

I'he irrfncipal weights for merchnndine are the picul, the 
raltv, and the tael; the picul bviiigdivided Into 100catties, or 
taels. 


1 Tnel weighs, avoirdupois 
Ifi Taels, or 1 catty 
loo Cattles, or 1 pit ul > 


Lbs. 0/. dwts. 

. O 1 Uoz. 

- 1 5 141b. 

-133 & .V.3,*.3 13.3S llw. 


Ileiicc the |ii< ul weighs GO' 172 kllograinmes, or IC'i ibs. O oz. 
8«lwts. 1.3 gw. 'I'roy. 

Tlie a)iove weights are sometimes otherwise denominate.!, 
especially by the natives' thus, the catty Is ca led gin; the 
l.i<i, Ivimg; the ina.e, tclien; tlie candarine, fiv.iii, and the 
cash, lis. 

'I'hvrc arc no commercial me.ssures in Cliiim, ns oU dry g.wid* 
and liquids are sold by weight. In delivering a i .argo, English 
weights are used, and afterwords turned into Chinese piculs 
and catties. 


Leiig Meainrf. — That used In Thlnn is the covid or cobre; it 
Is divided into 10 punls, mid Is e<iiial to 0’3713 tiielres,or 11'tiVft 
EngHsh inches. 

The Chinese hnvo 4 dlfR’rent measures answering to the 
foot, viz. 

Metres. Eng.Inch. 

The foot of the mathematical trilmnal = = 13 1'^.^ 

The builders’fool, ciilUd (ongtni - — (K3VV8 = IV7 

• The tnilois' and trailcsmen’s tool - = (I .'i.lS'i = i3'3.3 

Tlie foot ii'.ed by engineers - - — O'.sVl 1 = ItfGS 


I’he li contains 180 f.itlioins, each 10 feet of the last men¬ 
tioned Ictigthi therefore tlie li = l.S'i7.i English feet; nml 
J99J Its measure a mean dep-ee of tlie meridian nearly j hut 
European inihiJonaries inClitnahave divided the degree into 
tKM.) Its, each li making 1,8‘.tti English feet; which gives tho 
degree C9‘166 English miles, or 11'lSl French niynainetres. 


Kuropgan Tradeal Canton.— As soon as a vessel arrives among 
the islands which front the entrance to the Canton river, she is 
generally hoardetl by a iiilot, who conducts lier into Macao or 
Hong Kong roads. Itic entrance is, however, so safe, that 
ships push on without waiting for the pilot, who, if the weather 
he ha.1, IS sometimes long in <omlng on board. The pilots’ 
names are registered at the rteun-mln-foo's office, near Macao ; 
and for a licence to act, the sum of fidO dollars Is paid. The 
person who ukes out the licence sometimes knows nothing about 
ships nr the river ; but employs fishermen to do the duty. On 
I the vessel’s arrival in the roads, the pilot goes on sliore to report 
her at the office of tlie keun-min-foo, who, when he has re- 
I ceived answers to his inquiries, gives a iiertnlt for her to pass 
through the ilogiie, lUid orders a rncr pilot on hoard. Thl.s 
pilot seldom repairs on l>oard the veswl lu fore 4 hours li.ive 
elapsed. When an ived, the vessel proceeds through llio liogue, 
and up the Canton liver, to Whampoa. 

Every ship tliat enters the port requires tin? service of a lin¬ 
guist, and (omprador, before she can commence unloading. 
7'he master used to be re<]iilre<l to give a written declaration. 
In duplicate, solemnly affirming that tlie ship has brought no 
ophnn. 

All the tr.vde with foreigners used to lie confined to the Hong 
or security merchants: liut this restriction h.ss recently been 
abolishcil; and fonlgiiers may now deal with any merchant or 
other party they think fit to employ. The linguists are govern¬ 
ment Intelprelers, wlio proiure permits for delivering and 
t.iking in c.aigo, tr.insart all the Dustom-house business, and 
keep accounts of tho duties. All tlie minor i harffes of the go- 
verninent, also, are paid hv them ; in consider.ition of which 
they receive a fee of about l73 dollars, ]>reviously to the tcssel'a 
departure. 

When a vessel w Ishes to discharge or receive cargo, tlie lin¬ 
guist IS informed, a day or two previously, whnt kind of goids 
are to liereceivid or di'chnrgid, and in what quantities. He 
then applies ior a permit, whicli being issued, the lighters or 
chop-boats proceed to W hampon, where they usually arrive on 
the evening of tho second or morning of the’ third dav. For a 
single IsMt the linguist used to receive a fee of li.3 dollars : Init 
if a permit he obtained for fVom if to G boats at n time, the 
fe- fi>r e.aih boat was only 11 taels 9 mace (i cand., or about 
1 '.A dollars. 

When the goods are ready to he landed ftom or sent to tlie 
ship, the hoppo iprlncipiil Custom.house offi< er) sends a do* 
me>llc, a writir, and a police runner ; the hong men haul Who 
lias se« ured tiie shijisends a domestic, i.ailed a court-going man 
(one who.'tiendsai the publu oflh es, on ordinary occasions, m 
Iteiialf of Ins master); and the lingnlst sends an accoamtnnt aril 
interpreter, to attend at the examination of the goods. 'J'lio 
hong inerchantH used to be held respinmhle liy go'ernment for 
all riniles, whether on imi'orts oi evnorts in mp'ign vessels; 
and then fore, when goods were purcliased. It wan ciistoinary 
for the p.irties, before fixing tlie in K'e, to arrange between them¬ 
selves who was actually to pay tne duties. 

Of an import cargo, eatli < hop lioot, according tonile, wliii h, 
however, is not riguliy enforc ed, should eonlain, - of woollens, 
camlets, and long-ells, 110 bales ; tin, .'<00 bars ; le.nl, bIKi pigs • 
liumbay f ottnn, M bales; liengal cotlun, 80 bales; betel nut, 
pepper, Ac., 3(8) piculs. 

Or ex|«irt goods, a i hi)j> boat should take, — of tea, GOO t bests ; 
of other sorts of gcKxis, (jOO picuU. If more than this, the hong 
merthant gives to tlie chop-boat, for eacli additional lucul, 
GJ dollars. 

In calculating the duties on export goods, DO catties are con- 
sldeied llM). '1 he woollens, long-elb, .ind camlets, .areinea- 
Biired In tlie ch.aiig of lOcovids, without any deduction; and 
sinulc artklos are numbered. 

If, after entering the pf>rt, any persons tranship goods, it Is 
considered that the one ship sold them to the olhei ; and, In 
that c.ise, the same iluty li.is to be paid an If the goiKls weie 
brought up to Canton. I’rovisumi arc not included in this 
regulation. 

Shills’ boats are not .allowed to carry up or down any thing 
chargeable with duty. 

Hold, silver, copper, and iron are prohlliited to lx* exported ; 
o few culinary utensils are the only t iceplion Wlicii U Is ilc 
sired to export treasure, the hong merchant must make an 
estimate of the value of the impoit und export cargoe- ; .arid 
whatever Imlnm e there may be In faiour of the ship, may llieii 
be shipped ofl as (le.isure. 

If more c.argo lie sent to a ship than she can take on hoard, 
and she wishes it to be shipped on lioard nnother, it must lie 
done within 3 days after aniiouiicing the gotxis at llie (Justoni- 
house, and a hong merchant must state it to government; 
if ^nnu-d, a hong mereli.u t and linguist .are ordered to go 
to Whampoa and tnVo an account of sue h goods) all wlib Ii, 
witli the expense of iMiatK, runnels, See. at Wliam|>oi, costs 
40 or .'lO dollars. — (Cinnjiuiiion to Ant;h-Chine*e Calendar, 


Hong —Previously to the coinmoncemcnt of the new system, It had, as stated above, been 

the invariable practice, enforced liy law, that ail foreign vessels arriving in the port should employ, ,i.s 
broker or agent, a hong or security merchant, who berame, by doing so, responsible to tlie government 
for the duties. These merchants, who were but few in number, were the only Individuals in the em¬ 
pire legally authorised to trade with foroigners, a privilege fur which they had to pay very largely. 
Ilut, afler un arrangement had been made with any particular hong merchant for securing a ship, her 
captain or supercargo might deal with any oilier hong merchant, or even with any outside merchant (or 
merchant not belonging to tho hong) ho pleased. The peculiar duty of the hong merchant was to pay 
the duties bn both the inward and outward cargoes ; end hence arose the practice of foreigners bujing 
all goods for export duty paid, and selling all the goods brought with them free of duty, the duties 
licing, in both cases, paid by the Imng merchants who had secured tho ship; and hence, also, the Ig- 
noraneo of most lorcigners as to the amount of the duties. But now that the privilege of the hong 
merchants has been abolislied, the duties will have to bo paid to the Chinese authorities by the parties 
importing and export^ig, In the same wav as in this countiy. 
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Foreign Merchants. — These consist of Hriti&hf jlmerican, French, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish, Spanish, and Portuguese, with Parsee and Indian Mohammedan British sub¬ 
jects. The Americans, French, and Dutch have each consular agents ^recognised by 
the Imperial government. The same privileges have been, or are to be, conceded to all 
forcigiieis that have been granted to the English. 

Kates of Commission in China, agreed Upon in November, 1831, and revised by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Marti), 1838. 

1. On nil sale* of opium, cotton, cochineal, agents or owners or commanders, on the 

camphor banxi , bird*’ iiest>t, diamonds, amount of freight, whether th© same 

and oth. r precious stones, pearls, sLips, pm'.es througli the hands of the agent 

and bou'ca • - - - 3 per cent. or not - - - • .5 per cent* 

On i.Hles of all other goods . . ditru. iil. On rieeivinff inward (Veight > - 1 ditto. 

,3. On returns, irin ^Miods ... v} ditto. 22. On shi|>!.’djsinirseinents - . • 9A ditto. 

4 On returns, If In tronwire, hullion, or bills - 1 ditto. 2.1. On chartering ships for other parties - 2^ ditto. 

£. On purchases, not being returtu for goods 24. On cXbcting insurance, or writing orders 

sold; for insurance - - - - 4 ditto, 

1st, Of raw hilk - - - .3 ditto. 25. Settling insurance losses, total or partial, 

2<U Ofmanuf.icture<l silk - . .5 ditto. and on procuring return of premium - I ditto. 

.Id. or all other gootls - -5 ditto. 20. Debts, where a proi ess at law or arhjtra- 

6. On inspecting teas, whether for returns or tion Is neecssarj, 24 pw cent, i and if 

otherwise, an additional charge of - 4 ditto. recorered ... - 5 ditto. 

7. On sale, purchase, or shipment of InilMon • 1 ditto. 27. Collecting house rent ... 24 ditto. 

(). On drawing sfde, or negotiation of bill'i 28. Acting for the estates of persons diceased, 

when not involving ri.s]io)i»lbility as • as executors or administrators - - 5 ditto, 

drawer or endorser - - - 1 ditto. 2'J. The management of the ©states of others, 

9. On drawing, nale. or negotiating of bills on the amount reeeivetl • - 2^ ditto, 

when guaranieed hy the agent as rtiawor 10. All cash receipts, not siTVingfor tlie pur¬ 
er endorser, and not covcrt*<i by adequate «ha-.e *if goods, and not oiherwiiie b|iecl 

security ... - 24 ditto. fied almve - - - _ - 1 dltlo. 

10. On putcliMiitg hills, or cfTeeting rrmlt- ,11 Shiofliug - • - - 2 tier iml. 

tauce by bills, of’the agent or otlierwihc - t ditto. .12. 'J ratishlptiiiig good* - - - 1 per ci,lil. 

11. On negoti.iting loans or respondenilii • 2 ditto. .13. All .idvanees not punctually Ilnuld.\tPd„ tho 

12. On guarantetdng bills, bonds, or other en- agent to have the option dl iliiirguig a 

gagpineiits - . - - 24 ditto. seiond cominl.sion, a.s upon a (Vesli ad* 

13. On guaranleeiiig sa’es when cs)ie( lalW re- vam e, jirovideil the charge does not occur 

nuiretl without including rcipoUMhility twue In the same year - - - I dlllo. 

for remittances ... 2i clitto. .14. At tlio ojition or the agent, on the h mount 

11. On gu.irai teeing both sales and remittance dehiietl or creillied wllhm the ye.iis, In- 

of proceeds - - . -1 ditto. clutllng interest, and exeeplliig only item* 

15. On fulls of’ exchange, returmil noted, or on which a commission of .1 per (x-nt, has 

protested . - . - 1 ditto. been eh.irgeil - - - - 1 dl to. 

16. On Icitors of credit for mercantile purpose* 24 ditto. y.H. — This charge not to he npplietl to 

J7. On all advances of money for purpose* of paying over a balance rlue on att ac- 

tr.ido, whether the gooii* are (ons'gned count m idc uj) to a pirmular period, 

to the aeeiit or not, and where a coim- * unless where such balance is withdrawn 

misMon of 3 per cent, is not chargetl . 24 ditto. without n ason.'ilile notice. 

18. On oidi-rmg gu*Hl» or supointending the Pori Chm^ct are hsed iimler the new treaty at .5 m.sce per 

fulfilment of contracts, where no other register ton, in full of all charges; so that the comi»lex system 

commission IS (ierivtd • - - 24 ditto. th.it ]irevi<iU'ly otitdnetl for charging those tiuties 1, now. in so 

19. On all goials, tnasure, dec. cons'gnisl, and far at least .is Ihtlish slilp* are lonceriiiHlj at .111 end. \ esse Is 

afterwards withdrawn or sent to aiiition, importing rice or other gram mio any of the five ports o|ien 

and for goods consigned for additional to lintisli v4$.seU, arc liable to no charges wh.iitver; liut if 

dl livery to others - - - 4 com- they t.ike aw.iy an export cargo, they iliin h.ive 10 fiay the 

mission. duties on such cargo agreeably to the tariH’, and ouo moiety 

20. On procuring freight, or advertising as oi the tonnage dues, or 24 mace per ton. 

Trade between England and Chinn. — Down to the trade between the United 

Kingdom and China was monopolised by the East India Company, but in the nlioto 
yeai'ihis monopoly was happily abolished, and Ibe trade with China thrown open to all 
classes under the conditions specified in the act 3 & 4 W. 4. c. 93. Tea has always been 
by far the principal article of import from China ; and it is mainly owing to the ditrusum 
of the taste for it, and its consumption by all ranks and orders of the people, that the 
trade with China has attained its present importance : and, as already seen, we believe 
we must principally look to the increased consumption of tea that will, no doubt, 
follow the cfTeciual reduction, now in progress,.of the exorbitant duties with which 
it has liilherto been loaded, for the future increase of the trade. The other articles of 
import are raw silk and silk manufactures, cassia lignea, and a few more ; but tliey 
are of very inferior value and inijiortance as compared with tea. 

'riie great articles of export from this country to China consist of cotton stu^s 
and yarn, woollen goods, linen, &c., earthenware, iron and steel, &c. Bullion used to 
be largely exported to China. But for some years pa.st that has not been the case. It 
lias, however, been exported in the course of the present sea.son (1853). See art. 
Pkkcioos Metals. 

Previously to the abolition of the monopoly, in 1834, the real value of the merchandise 
annually exported from the U. Kingdom to China did not exceed 600,000/.; whereas 
it had increased in 1836 to 1,326,388/. • and though it fell o(T in 1837 to 678,375/., it 
rose in 1838 to 1,204,3.56/. The interruption of the regular trade, hy the disturbances 
and liostilities that afterwards en-sued, prevents any conclusions in regard to its real 
amount being deduced from the returns for 1839, IS'lO, and 1841. 

But in 1842, the exports from the U. Kingdom to China amounted to 969,311/.; in 
1843 they ’were 1,456,180/. ; and rn 1845 they rose to the then unprecedented amount 
of 2,394,827/. And though they declined in 1848 to 1,445,950/., they have since 
progressively risen till, in 1852, they amounted to 2,503,599/. And great as this 
amount may seem, most probably it would, at no distant period, be very much in¬ 
creased but for the difficulty the Chinese experience in making returns; a difficulty 
which will, however, be very materially diminished, when the measures adopted in the 
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course of the presci.t session (1853), to reduce the duties on tea h/ive had tlicir full 
effect.—(See Tka.) 

The act 6 A 7 Victoria, rap 80 , anti oriscg the suprrintendrnt of the trade of her ivrajp.sty** snt jicts 
111 China, bring at tlio tamo lime governor of llong Kotig, to issue, wilh ihr adviic of tlie legi.Niiitive 
roimcll of the is'and, laws and ordinances for live govenimoiit of UiiLisii subjects in China, or williiu 
100 miles of the same. Laws and ordinances so issued are to be laid before parlicuntmt. 


Statement of ihe British Export Traie !rom Cliina during the Years 1817 and 1818. 




1817. 


1818. 


increase i 

1 181K. 


IJi Lfcase 

II 181S. 

PortofTratle- 


ronnsgv. 

Value in 
Uod.tri. 


1 onnage. 

Value In 
UulUrs. 


I'onnage. 

Value In 
Llullur.. 


Tonnage. 

I’aluc in 
Uoll.llij. 

(tan tail 


Sl.7.)7 
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37 
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. 
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<> 
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‘<!-l 
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11 
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Atcniint of tlie Qn.uititief of Kaw Silk, Nankeen Cloth, Silk Mamifacttirrs, Cassia Lignra, and other 
Articles <il Chinoac Trodui-c, imported into the U. Kinijdoin, in rath Year fiom 1830 down to 1815, 
b /til inclusiv e. 
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8,288 

12,I0(. 

4 

7.70,086 

3K,7(.r, 

9,12 1 

43,6 10 



6f.j 

1812 

180,111 

.7,700 

o,7,-.(i 

2,17.7 

'.0,771 

2. 

.5.87,746 

276,117 

19,711. 

72,518 

187 



181.7 

261.701 

7,8'.I 

12.2 . 

8,217 

16,6 20 

11,007 

3l2,l(i‘ 

.17,700 

91.272 

172 .8.82 

6 


.706 

IStl 

3.70,701 

56,29,7 

7,MO 

12,748 

1.052 

13,02. 

7 12.'.7' 

. .0,042 

106.971 

!4l,2,> . 

1 - 


17,400 

1815 

1,1(19,61.7 

.71,0811 

1.7,2.7.. 

6,2(.() 

0,871 

6,222 

7'.7,73; 

7.82,176| 

7'.4.221 

(2; 1,670 



i 1.77 1 


Ar. Account sliowing the Quantities of certain Articles (being those of which the Imports from C ina 
j<re chiefly l omposed) imported Into the U. Kingdom fiom China', and from other Tans respeciivelv, 
1 1 oacli ol til* Years Is.^! and iK.'j'i; stating, also, the Quantities of the said Aiticles re-exported, and 
Ihe Qn.unities ent red for Home ^ousumptlou hi the U. Kingdom, together with the Ueceipl ol Doty 
Ihercon ui the suine Years. 


Articles. 

i 

Qu.iniltlcs imiKir'p 1 into the 
Kmgdoia. 

t . 

H 

i‘2 

».• 

P 

Cuanlilies lot Articles charge¬ 
able wlih but)) I'nlt-rcd for 
Hume Ciinsuinptuin in 

U. KingUuin, 

Amount of Duty re< ened 
on Qimniiiles eiiteieJ 
for Cunsumplioii. 

A 

a 

a 

s 

e 

u. 

Other Parts. 

All Parts. 

Importesl from 
China, 

Imported from 
other Parts. 

’5t- ft. 

S2J£ 

Still 

~ yd"' 

H iS 

1, 

li 

§■ 

P 

u 

E 0 

ii1 

h 










£ 

£ 

£ 

Canes, bamboo • No. 

1851 

2 7?,68,5 

118,477 

.702,162 

6i,.7r 

- 

- 

- 

) frep 




18,52 

2 If, 15.7 

52,831 

299,787 

91,280 

* • 

« » 

• • 

} 
















i85l 

.70(’,522 

.507,751 

807,876 

8.72,1 (.8 




} fiec. 




'8,5‘/ 

261,16(1 

4 <12.2(0 

756,777 

764,15* 






Cassia llgnea • lbs. 

1S51 

41,001 

22(>,U,i 

2t.7,46.' 

2I5.(>II 

1 I.OIK 

68,419 

82,167 

181 

88'' 

1.077 


1852 

24'.',808 

217,02.. 

490,83.' 

314,077 

38,092 

70,'j3: 

l(;9,049 

5()i 

92( 

l,42f. 













|)<>riilain - val. 

IsSI 

iE7,89o 

£3l,2'2(i 

£70,il() 

£6,9JO 

£6.061 

£'<’9,2.7' 

£.75,2')" 

606 

2,9.72 

.7.5.7- 

_ 

1852 

jC0,,7,S'i 

£'7.410 

» A .6,.801 

£4.916 

£7.70.5 

£'5, It- 

£-.<7.151 

771 

2,51.' 

.7.3 l(, 

(linger, preserred Hh. 

l.S.'il 

187,87.7 

7H,4(.t. 

2(.(...7.7" 

.'•0,518 

9I.'I7.5 

.71..6 5" 

131,(,3I 

2,380 

4‘)7 

2 M77 


1 8,52 

151,‘.M 

5S.I21 

21.7,().7V 

31,211 

80,191 

59,8. ') 

120,0,53 

2,1(1 


2,(.S': 

Oil of Cassia • >- 

8.51 

2 ID' 

3.188 

5,5 *7 

4,lb7 

1,1.58 

3,1(1 

4,519 


1 iS 

210 


185-2 

7 JO' 

0,490 

10,l'J9 

4,(>Ul' 

2,01-1 

4,161 

6,178 

lui 

208 

.70' 

Oil, cliPtnleal, es¬ 












sential, tkc. - — 

!S51 


66.007 

66.90.5 

16,28',' 

51.5 

39.862 

40,377 

26 

1,99- 

2,01') 


1852 

«S,f 11' 

55,572 

84,21'- 

47,18'- 

.7,-77 0 

45,511 

48,890 

109 

2,27( 

2,14. 

Rhubarb - • — 

1851 

.50,100 

5,0.7; 

86,1.7c 

1.56.6H.I 




} free. 





41,286 

4 1.88 

8(.,17l 

92 262 






Silk, raw . • Z 

1851 

2,055,(I'i'2 

2,7.5.7,251 

4,608,.77(. 

518,887 




1 free. 




1852 

2,418^1-7 

7,114,208 

5,8.72,55) 

70.7.720 






thrown • — 

1851 

41,052 

.7(iS,,5S) 

4I2.65(. 

151,85, 








1852 

48,214 

378,21' 

42t.1(i: 

242,102 







SI4k manufactures, ria 












Silks and crapes in 
pieces • plecei 

1851 

*1,26.7 

12,70' 

.76.567 

*5,187 

8,114 

3,734 

11.848 

1,112 

596 

1,708 


1852 

12,287 

17,55: 

29,615 

23,l8i 

8,810 

4,50.7 

1.7,313 

1,107 

531 

1,098 

7r \pe shawls, 

scarN, ami hand* 
kerehiefk • No. 

18.51 

12,.5I8 

9,!)o.' 

*'2,12.'- 

*2,403 

1A67 

1,605 

3,47* 

ecl 

35.5 

1,24* 


1852 

13,552 

15,67' 

29,22 

2.7,.51i 1 

869 

202 

1,071 

204 

92 

3,5'. 

Tea . . lU. 

1851 

69,487.979 

1497K.il-. 

7!,46(i,42 

1,.521,.599 

52,898,085 

i,067,027 

,53,96,5,112 

.5,785,72.7 

116,710 

5,9()'2 4.7.-' 


I8,5V 

r,5,205 VO'/ 

l.ofii; ■%<%■ 

».6.7I’.(I.57' 

i.131,743 

57,670.098 

1.0.51.51.5 

54,724,613 

5,870.142 

115,312 

■5.9K5.1S4. 
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A Return of the Quantitic* and Value of Merchandise Imported Into and exported from the Port of 
Canton, British Ships, during tho Year ended aJst December, I8-I8. 


Imposts. 


Denomination of Articles. 


I. Bkitish MaNUI'AC- 
TUItKS and SrAl'LE 
AuncLEs. 

1. _ Man itfiicfutei f\f Wood, 
HriMil cloth, biianiih st!i|>es, 
li.ihlt and medium cloth ■] 
Manovr woollens,not described| 
Look elU 

Camlets • 

Umnha/ettes 

huntings • 

Ul.mkeu 

^i.-.MaHt\fixcturrt qf Cotton. 
Lunv cloth, white 

Ditto, f;rty and twilled - 
Cambrics and muslins 
l^hini/ps and nrints 
I (,md kerchiefs - . 

iDiKhams, inilJrale', dyul 
cottons, velvets, vclvetecr 
silk .tnd cotton mUtuie.,a 
all kinds of lauiy ^oods 
'ottoii yarn and tlnoad 

3.— Miwtliineoiii .iitktm. 
Raw end Mannjuduied. 
'locks and watilus, iiicluillnt; 
lelesio|>es, writmj{-ilcsks, 
and tlrcssiiin cases, hard 
ware, ironiiiont'ery, and cut 
leiy, peil’umery, ic. 
ilftss and ^lasswaie 
Iron,in bait, rods, hoops, 3tc. 
•per 

lie, beer, and spirits 

II. Pr.oDiiCT.s OF Inhia 
AND li'J HI'.Il COUNTUItS, 
lletcl nut. • 

Uichn do Mar • 

Cloves - 

Colton, vii.: Honibaj 
ItenKal 
MaiPras 
Misceliitneoug 


Ifiuin Olilianiiin * , .. 

not dew I ilicd • ■ Va'iic $.5,00ii 

dorm, huir.ilo and bullock ' 

\foiher-o'iH*ari shells 
IV|iper 
hiuk 
llattans 
Itii e and pulse 
sh.irkhiis 

Skins — oxhides - 
Woods—Mtidal - 
Sapan ■ 

tbony - -1 — HOI 

111. MiSCEELANEOrS ImI’OIITS AND An-| 
TirEEb NUT ENDMEUATED IN Till 

Tariff, 

Includ nx umber, coals, coral, rudbear. eow- 
bexoar, cuith, funuture, Koano, wood'varc - 

Total of imports in British ships 
_At the e xt hanxc of'll. Id perdoll.ir - 


271.OPT 
1,.TU 
2.'.6,S' 

lfi,7l7 

)0,4U, 

a.i.ivi 


— 170 


$11,"Of 


silr.p 

$ll,01.'j 

9,.^0T 
2-161 
— 4U0 


A'’alu<s 

t’liuls 

Value 


L 

) 

Catties 

IVuls 


— 411 


.‘i.O'.'i) 

Sli.T.^vl 

4,(.l‘ 


Estimated 
Value in 
Dollars. 


Denomination of Articles. 


1.3')9.9S'i 
l.bSU 
391,01 If 
72,S' 
10,0(11[ 
13.'.l(t 
6,3; 

177,Idol 

6.Tb,(ir,t 


5,000 
3,00(1 
3, ,67b 


3.1,Vfil, 

7,2M) 

«,40(i 


10,00(1 
1.3 .(,00 
3l..'l'.o| 


1,307 

*t ((0 

11,712 

1.3,SS7 
1,7.'a 
120,' (M 
7,00(’ 
‘2(»7,lot. 
7,«^' 
1,30.'' 


\'aliicl 00,0001 
St..:,34,.39, 


I. Raw Produce. 

Alum - 
\inseed, star 

[.Vij«iile 

las.M.t Lltpiea 
'npoor tuteliery - 
'Inna root 
li.nml or orpiincnt 
[(hiuksilvcr 
Hhub,iib 
l-'silli, raw 

I < i> use or refuse 
Suxar, raw 


II. MANfPACrURED 
ARn(LE.S. 

H. inxles, or glass armlets 
llamlax) ware 

s le.tf 
Hone atid horn ware 
(Tnn.i ware 

(Topper, (III, .•mil pewtrr ware 
C ai kiTs .mil tiruwoik« 

F.ms of all sorts - 
fil.isii .md*gla.ss ware 
(jl.i'S b< ads 
It Has cloth 

uiry, iiijtl.er-o'pearl, sanibO 
nood, and turlo)se-shell| 
ware 
KlttysoU 

I, <icnu< riil ware • 

Milts and matting 
Nankeens .ind cu'oured cloth 

)il ol aniseed 
'a,.sia - 

Paper of .all sorts - 
i’lcservia 

I'silk tiuc:ui and nhhatids 
Ik iiiaiinfa) tures 
Ik .md cotton mixtures 


— 5.31 


.59(1 
3,11(, 
21,111 
S4I,GC9 


Botcl 

t’i'.uls 

(loxcs 


iKiCS 

I'ituU 

laities 


7,.301 


III. MlSCFEEANEOll.5 Kxi’OUT.4 AM) All- 
TUEI'.S NOT ENUMERATED IN TID 


Including cuhi'bs,crock, ry, drums, iculv-madp 
I loUits, niiilu lal fl«.\vers,c nis, Rlue, g.ilingil, 
iiuiiee stuk", China, n.digo, ginilx.ge, 
lieinp, ('hma ink, lantenis, marble slabs, 
minors, iniisk, od p,diitmgs, pictures on riit 
ii.ipei, shois, tinfoil, tunnelli-, silk um¬ 
brellas, ui.d woodware 

Tot .1 of exports in British ships 

_A t the e xc hang e of fa. Id. per dnll.tr • 


EUimated 
Value lit 
Dollars. 


$3,()5.3,().5b 


S.'IHl 
8,I4(' 
.51,1 lit 
22,.3o: 


14,3h, 
2,20(' 
8,91(1 
3,2 til 
.5,70: 
1,3,09'/ 
6,511 
4,100 
l2'/,.3.5> 
39,7.51 
7,708 
80,812 
■3,71',’ 
1'J,47IJ 


But, in addition to tlie trade with Canton, we carry on a considerahle trade 'with the 
ports of Shanghai, Amoy, and Ningpo, especially t^e fust, which is becoming an itn- 
j)Oitant emporium, and is, in various respects, belU.T sit»i:ucd for trade than Canton, 
We siilrjoiD an abstract of the total British trade with China, exclusive of opium, in 
18d7 and 1848. 


.Statement of the British Import Tr.ide into China during the Years 1847 anti 1848. 


I'ort of Trnilc. 

1847. 

IHIH. 

Incrense in 1848. 

Decrease In 1848. 

% 

Toimage. 

Value in 
Duildis. 

% 

1 oniiage. 

V'.ilue In 
Jlollarg. 

If 

'o'jj; 

Fonnage. 

Vnlne In 
Dollars. 

No. of 
Vessel.. 

Tonnage 

Value In 
Dollars. 

'’anion 

Sh.tnxhae 

Iknioy 

Ningpo 

Total . 

221 

7» 

39 

8S,87f 

J9,.5(i 

7,(119 

1,09.3 

9,023,751 

4,ill,tUl 

82;i,(;.32 

6f.:.‘d' 

171 

7.3 

21 

72,3 r 
22,9f.f. 

No 

GA54,.39: 
2,\5 '.99' 
3M,9I! 
given 

: : 

* 3,60: 


60 

1 

16 

6 

16,6.51 

1,020 

1,093 

.5,091, If,: 
l,7;8,.3Vf 
447,7(1.'- 
64 ,.59. 

.542 

1 110,949 

14,821.30 

VTO 

1111,910 

9,14»,.3l4 


.5.00,3 

- 

72 

18.844 

6A7I,78>. 
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An Account of the Qtinntltlcs and dcclarod Value* of the principal Article! of British and IrUh Produce 
and Munut'acturc, exported from the U. Kingdom to China, in 


Vpvarfi, slop*, and 'haber« 

- - * valur] 

A rm« and ammunition - * — 

Hacon and ham* - • - cwt, 

Bot-r and alo • « barrels | 

llcM>ks firinted ... cwt. 
lirtM and roi)|>"r manufacture* — 
Butter and cnee*o - - — 

('oaU, ender*, and culm - tong 

[Cordage - - . - cwt. 

Cotton manuf.icturest entered 

hy the yard - - yards 

Hosiery, Ince, and small ware* value] 
Ir'citiin, twist, *nd vam • - Itis. 

£arthenware • pieresj 

(jlasa, hy weight - - cut. 

at valu9 - . - v.iliie 

Hardwares and cutlery - -cwt. 

Hats, of all sorts - - . dorens 

Iron and Hteel, wrought and un- 

wroiiulit - . . tons 

Lead and shtit - - - — 

I.e.nhcr, wrought andunwmught His.. 


^uaniiiies 

Values. 


£ 

7,120 


1,981 

81- 

400 

2,441 

8,97.1 

4*. 

77V 

[.SI-- 

7,.198 

4(< 

34( 

1.1,00.' 

6,9,17 

1,307 

3,(.31 

140,932,005 

1,649,181 

3,0.11 

*0,6.18 A53 

25.1,507 

31,501 

1,810 

8,4 7.S 

6,971 


590 

784 

10,811 

70 

33V 

2.841 

19,690 

2,305 

3H,12" 

5,t2<l 

1.130 


Leather, saddlery and hamew -valu* 
l.iticii tiiin(uf.t< tures, entered by 

the yatd - . . yard' 

: Thread, ta|>es, and small 
i wares ... va'ui 
Machinery .md inill-work - — 

['aimers' colour* - - . — 

I'late, |il.tted ware. Jewellery, 

and watchc** - - — 

Salt - . , bushel' 

Silk manufartiires . - v.,liu 

LSojip anil randies • - lb 

Stationery - . value] 

Tin and pewter wares and tin 
plates - - - 

U'oollen manufactures, entered 

by the piece . piece, 

c-nten d by the ) ard - - yai il- 

Hosiery and sinal) wares - value] 

Woollen and worsted yam - 1 

.Vll other articles - • value] 

_Total declared value • 


^njntftles.j Values. 


70 

is.s’sy 


775 

7,488 

SO 
3,1 r>4 
1,U1S 


147 
1,440 
3,0.10 


438,870 
4,.137 
1,070 


An Account of thn Quantities of Tea imported Into the U. Kingdom during each of the 17 Years ending 
with 18o‘2; spccllying the Quantities re-exported, the Quantities annually retained for Home Consump¬ 
tion, the Rates of Duty, and the Annual Produce of the Dutie*. 


Years. 

fliKinliii*** 
liTi’i'diteil Into 
tlie United 
ICiiigiloiii. 

Qu mill O'* 
re exjiorted 
from the 
United 
Kingdom. 

Qu.'^niitics 
r< tamed for 
Home (7ou. 
Mini|>lion ill 
the Uiiiicd 
Kingdom. 

Amount of 
Uutv receiveil 
tiiercon. 

Rales of Duly. 


/./>*. 

r.ht > 

tM. 

£ 



1810 

49,K 7,701 

4,3(.9,801 

49,143,3.10 

4,07 4..1.15 

All sorts, 34. 

Id.VIU. (from IstJulj). 

18,17 

31.,97.1,981 

4,710,318 

10,03.^,300 

3,V31,HI0 



1X.18 

40,11,1,714 

3,177,877 

33,311,591 

1,.103,0.15 



IHTl 

3M, 1,18,008 

1.118.913 

.1.1,137,387 

3,658,801 



1810 

38,021.883 

3.3H1,,1H4 

.13,313,038 

.1,173,804 

51. cent, additional from llili Mar. 

isn 

.10,787,790 

4,190.,101 

30,07.1 007 

3,97.1,068 



1K42 

40. 43,138 

.1.710,137 

17,11.1,912 

4,088.957 



1843 

4 0,013.717 

4,181,141 

40,391,.19.1 

4,407,643 



IHII 

.1.1,147,07.8 

4,838,9.81 

4 1 ,.10.1,770 

4,.134.193 



18 M 


4,0.1.1,.189 

4I,I95,.131 

4,.834,007 



1840 

5l,7(.8,‘!i'»9 

1,5,13,008 

*0,738,308 

5,111,0(19 



1847 

51 031,910 

4,718,118 

40.114,831 

.1,060,494 



1H4.S 

47,77 1,7.15 

1,.Vi 1,13.8 

48,714,789 

5,.139,9')2 



18I'J 

.11,1.19, lO'J 

4.81.1,017 

.10,031,.170 

5,471,432 



1810 

.1(),1I3,.1S4 

5,0 (.1,039 

5I,I73..103 

.1,.190.901 



1.811 

7I,1G(.,I31 

4,131,199 

.11,965,113 

5,963.411 



1813 

00 ,, 1 /i 0.'..11 

0,111,71.1 

.14.731.01.1 

5,981,184 

— 

— 


Opium, wliich is by far the most important and valuable of all the articles imported 
into China, is excluded from the ofliciiil account of imports, which comprises those ar¬ 
ticles only that are' Iccjally admissible. Although, liovvevcr, it be nominally excluded, 
opium is openly, systematically, and easily introduced ; the trade in it being, in fact, as 
safe and as regular as that in any other commodity, while it is incomparably more ex¬ 
tensive. Notwithstanding the efforts that have sometimes been made to effect its 
exclusion, the imports have continued rapidly to increa.se. In 1816—17 they amounted 
to only 3,*210 chests, whereas in I8‘29-.30, they had increased to about 14,000 chests ; 
and they arc now estimated at about 54,000 chests, worth about 33,000,000 <loll. So 
rapid an increase in tlie production and consumption of a diug is, perhaps, un})aralleled 
in tlie hi,story of commerce. It is prob.ible, however, that its imjiortation will shortly 
receive a check; for, it is believed that the Chinese, aware at last of the impotency of 
the attempts to prevent its introduction, arc about to legalise its importation and cul¬ 
ture in the empire. And as tlie soil in many parts of China is understood to be well 
suited to the growth of the poppy«there can be little doubt that its cultivation will be 
rapidly extended. Should this expectation be realised it will produce a very important 
change in the trade of China. On the whole, however, we incline to think that the 
change will be beneficial. It will go far to restore the balance between the imports and 
exports without draining China of her bullion; and it will enable her topurcljase larger 
quantities of the manufiictures and other products of this and other countries. The 
change in question, supposing it to he realised, will, however, seriously affect India, 
which furnishes almost all the opium sent to China, and the culture and sale of which, 
besides affording employmenl and subsistence to a large population, yields a nett re¬ 
venue to the 15. J. Company of considerably more than .3,000,000/. a year. 

Shanghai is situated in the S. part of the province of Kiang-Su, at a considerable 
distance from the sea, on the river Woo-Sung, in about lat. 31° 10' N., long. 120° 
50' 15, The river, which may be navigated by large ships for a considerable distance 
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above the town, crosses the grand canal, and, consequently, makes Shanghai an 
enlrep6t for all the vast and h'rtiie countries traversed by the canal and by the 
great rivers with which it is connected; and hence the present importance of this 
emporium, as evinced by the extent of our trade witli it in 1848; and hence, also, 
the infinitely greater importance to which its commerce will hereafter most probably 
attain. 

Consular Fees .—The consular fees imposed In 1848 have been withdrawn, and 
the following table of fees, payable by British ships in all the ports of China, has 
been substituted in its stead : 


Tahtk A: — 

Cprtitic.tto of due landing of goods exported from 
the U. Kingdom 
Bignnturc «f siilii’s manifeiit 
(.’ertificato of origin, when required • 

Bill of health, when tciiuirod - » 

Signature of inusttn-.roll, when required 
Atte>tation of a signature, when reitulred 
AdmiiiKtering an oath, when required 
tieal of office, and signature of any other docu¬ 
ment not specilied therein, when required 


2 dollars. 
2 — 

2 — 

2 — 

2 — 

1 — 

4 - 


Tabi,* H: — 

Bottomry or arbitration bond - - 2 — 


Noting a protest • • - J dollar. 

Order of survey - - . 2 —• 

Kxtondtng a protest or surrey . . I 

Kegikiratlons - - • . 1 _ 

Vis.1 of passport - • . 4 _ 

Valuation of gooils ... l^f’eent. 

Attoiiding sales, A per cent, where there has been a charge 
for valuing; otherwise I percent. 

Attendance out of consular office at a shitiwreck, .1 dollars 
per diem for his personal ex|ienses, over and above his tra¬ 
velling exiieiihes. 

Altendame on opening a will - . 5 dollars. 

Management of property of British subjects 
dying intestate ... 2.J^cent. 


The exports from China to India consist of siiBar for Western India, tea, nprcelaln, nankeens, eassi.a, 
camphor, Ac.; but the amount of these is not tory considoruble, and tiie returns aro principally mudu in 
bills and bullion. We subjoin an 


Estimate, in Pounds' Weight, of the Quantities of Tea exported from China In 1R51.52, specifying 
the Countries for which the same were shipped, and the Quantity siilpped for each. 


The TTiiltrtI Kitigdcirti 
The (Jiilteti States - 
Audr.iha 

Holland • 


lbs. fi-V, 100,000 
M ,.",27,0(10 
8.H2').(K)0 
2,600,000 


Iiull.r - 
Other places 

Total 


lbs. ,WO,000 

1,2(X),000 


112,'i6G,00l) 


Account of Teas exported from China for the IJ Kingdom during each of the 3 Years ended 30th June, 
1851, specifying the dlilerent Varieties <»f Tea, and the Quantities of each. 



184.8-49. 

1819-60. 

186(1-.6I. 

Tens, ll'ack : 

Uotigou . • - 

Ncuc'hoiig - • . 

Caper - . - 

Bl. I.eaf mill Flowery Pekoe - 

Orange 1*1 k lie 

Sum and 11. Muey » - 


Ihs. 

3.1.87 ",ono 
1,012,71)0 
l,.17(.fiO() 
429,600 
'1,887..100 
.161,600 

Ibn. 

39,6,-.2,200 

1.791.100 
1,021,600 

217,100 

2.117.100 
fil.i,S(HI 

Ihv. 

40,19,1,800 

2,.1t.f>,600 

1,78'),700 
71(5,100 
3,128,800 

1, "01,000 

Tol.il lllnr k 

Teas, rireen! 

Hyson Skin 

V’oung lljsoti 

Twmik.iy - . • 

Hymn - - . 

Imperial - • 

(lunpowder - • 


38,7(>.1..600 

46,818,<>00 

.66,(506,800 


•1 <1,200 
3,077,800 

1 18,1110 

967,.600 
019.000 
3.(il7,0O0 

49,210 

2,0,10,000 

1S.6()() 

9IH,'iOO 

.112,100 

1,811,300 

61,000 

2,1 16,SIX) 

178.700 

707.700 
368,400 

4,60.6,000 

Total (iteen 

- 

8,479.200 

8,120,100 

8,O.6f.,(,00 

Tnf.il UlarV and Ureen 

_ 

47, '42,700 

.61,90!),'’00 

6,1,7.61.-100 


''I'lie quantities exported in 1840 were shipped in 8G vessels; those exported in 1850, In 98 vessels; and 
those exported in Ift'd, in 114 vessels. 

Export ol teas to the IJ. States, in G8 vessels, during the vear ending June 30th, 1852 : — Black, 
13..3r)l,513 lbs. : green, 20,90.5,915 lbs.; making together 31,327,1-8 lbs. 


Currniry. — Pfnilits having been entertained ri-kperting (he 
value of the coins cm rent in Hong Kong and its dejiendi nnm, 
She riilliiwlng r.ites at which such coins are made Icg.d lender 
were fixer! bv proclantadon dated 1st JSI.5: 

••'I ho gold mnhur of the Ka^t Indi.a ( <imp.in)*« terntorj., 
coined since the Istd.iv of Septemher, I.S.Sj, at the rate of 
29*. 2<I sidling money of the United Kingdom. 

“ 1 he dotlar of Spain, Mexico, or the South American 
States, at the rate of •!#. 2<f. sterling. 

“ Tlve rupee of the E.wt India Comp.inrN terrltoij, coiiuA 
Bince the Utday of Seinember, 18.1.6, at the rate of 1* llhf. 
sierling and the half ruv>ee, quarter rupee, and eighth of rupee 
pli ees, in proportion. 

“ 'I’he ca-sli, or ooi.pcr coin current In China, at the rate of 
288 e.tsh for I*, sterling *' 

The following ;irovis'i establishes with respect to silver cur 
renev the same principle that prevails in Englandr -r 

“ Provided always, nevertheless, and we do further ordain 
and (Uclare, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed or 


taken to render It compulsory on any person to acri*pt nt nnv 
one payment a larger amount in silver sailns of the United 
Kingdom of lower denomln.ition ihaii 1#., or in the half, 
Q’lartei, oi eighth niixte pieces herein.beforf meniioned, than 
the (apiiv.ilent to 2<>». slerliiig money, or a l.nrger amount In 
Cupper coins of the United Kingdom, or In the ('hint se copper 
coins liefore mcntionetl, than the equlvoleiit to I*, storilug 
money." 

'I'he Portugiicie trade, jiarticularl.v that with the possessions 
of Portugal on the continent of India, w is considerable during 
tlie war, but h.«s since greatly tiedmed. A na’lori of more 
stunt th.in the Portuguese would, with th" ndvaotage they 
enjoy In the possession of ilie convenient station of Mac.so, he 
Hide to c.srry on the (’.liincHe trade with sujierior success. 
There is a considerable intercourse, can led on in Spanish 
ships, bi-twc-en (bin'on and Maiii'la. 'J'he Philippine l.slnnds 
affiird mans commodities in demand in the (’hincse markets ; 
hut (he Spaniards are defliicnt m the skill and enterprise re¬ 
quired fully to avail themselves of these advantages. 


Trade with the Indian Islands^ ^c. — In bis evidence berore the select committee of 
tlie House of Commons, Mr. Crawfurd gave the following details with respect to the 
native foreign trade with China: — 

native Foreign T7’a(te qf China .—" The principal part of tho junk trade Is carried on by the four con¬ 
tiguous provinces of Canton, Fokien, Chekiang, and Kinnnnn. 

“No foreign trade is permitted with the island of Formosa ; and I have no means of describing the 
extent of tho traffic which may he conducted between China. Core.a, and the Leechew Islands. Tho 
loilowing nro the CMintrlcs with which China carries on a trade In junks; via. Japan, the Philippines, 
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the Soo-loo Islands, Celebes, the Moluccas, Borneo* Java, Sumatra, Singapore, Rhlo, the cast coast of 
the Mai'tyati peninsula, Slam, Cochhj Ch na, Cambodia, and Tonquin ; and these may. In all, employ 
about 222 junks, 'i'he ports of China at which this trade is conducted are Canton, Tchao-tcheou, 
No-nhong, Hoeitcheon, Suheng, Kongmoon. Changlitn, and Hainan, in the province of Canton ; Am y 
and Chinchow, in the province of I'okien; Kingpo and Siang-hai, in the province of Chekiang; and 
Soutcheon, In tlie province of Kiaiinan. 

“ The above estimate does not include a great number of small junks belonging to the Island of Hainan, 
Mhlclj carry im tr.ide wiili Tonqiilu, Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, and Singapore. Those for Siam 
amount yearly to about 50, and fw tin; Cochin Chinese doinintons to about 43 ; these alone would liring 
tlifi total number of vessels carrying on ,i direct trade between Ch'n.i and foreign countries to .307. Tiie 
trade with Japan is confined to the port »»f Niugpo, in Cliekhing, and expressly limited to 10 vessels; but 
as the distance from Naugasaki i» a ^oyage of no more tli.in 4 days, it is performed twice a year. 

“With the exception of tills brancli ot trade, the foieigii intercourse of the two pro> inec.s Chekiang 
and Kiannau, winch are tamous fur the product ion of raw silk, teas, and nankeens, is coidinetl to tlie 
Philippine Islands, Tonquin, Cochin Chin i, (^iinbodia, ami Siam ; and none ot tins class of ve-.sela, that 
I am aware o*", have ever found their way to the western part? of the Indian Archipelago. The number 
of these trading witlj Si.nn is 21, nil of eoosideral>le size; tin se trading witli the Cocliin Chinese 
dominions 10, abo of considerable size ; .and those trading with the Pliilippities 5 ; making in all 45, of 
wliich liic average burden does not fall sliurt of I7,0(K) tons. 

“ Besides tlic junks now desciibed, lltcre is anotlicr numerons class, whicli may be denominated the 
colonial ihijipiiig of the Cliineso. Wlicrevcr tlie Ciiincso ar<j settled in any numbers, junks of this 
description are to be found; sueh ns in Java, .Sniii.-.trH, tiie Jfn utts of Malacca, Ac.; but tlie largest 
commerce of this dtscrij-tioii is coiidiictcd fiom tlie Cochin Cliiiicse doini ii.ns, c>'pccially from Si.im, 
where tlic nnmner was estimated to me at 200. Several junks of this description from tlie latter 
country come annually to Singapore, of whicii tlic burden is not less than from .300 to 400 tons. 

“The junks which irail^bei ween Ciiina and the adj.icent countries are some of tht'm owned and 
built ill Cliina ; lint a coiisnler.dile number also in the latter eountries, pai ticnlarly in Siam and Cochin 
China. Of tliose c.irr> ing on tiie Siamese trade, indeed, no less tiian HI out of tlic H'l, of considerahie 
Size, were reiiresentcd to me as being built and owned in Siam. Tlie small jnuks, howe>er, carrying on 
tlie tra Ui of ilainan, arc all built and ownied in China. 

“ The junks, wliether colonial or tiading direet with China, vaiy in burden from 2,000 piculs to l^.OOO, 
or carry dead weight from 120 to UOO tons. Of tlioseof tiie last size I liavc only seen 3 or 4, and tho’iH 
were at Si.nil, and tlie same wliicli were coininonly employed in carrying a inis^oii and triinite yearly 
from Siam to Canton. 0( tlie whole ol the large cl.iss of jimk?, I should tliink tlie average hniden will 
not lie overrated at 300 ton? eaeli. which would make the tot.d tonn.ige employed in tlie native loreigii 
tiade of Cliiiia-between 00,000 and 70,0(10 tons, exclusive of the small junks of Hainan, wliuth, estimated 
at 150 tons each, would make in all about K0,000 tons, j 


" The JunVs'tivilIt in Cliinn are usunll; ron«tnicted of Or and 
othi'if IntVrlor wixkI'*. Wlien tliev iirnvo in (lainliodla, Siam, 
and Uwj Malayan id.md'i, Uivy commonly turnldi tiiem e.vc» 
svitii masts, ru<l(tL<rK and wofxiin anrhors, of the hUjMnor 
timber of these countries. Tlie junks Im It In Siam are a 
Htipcrior (-1 iss of vessels, (he planks and upper works being m- 
vaiiatilv tenk. 'I'lie cost of slii)i liuthlinK is highest at tlie 
port of Ani()> lu Fokien, and lowest in .Si.iin. Ai these places, 
and St (;han« lim in Canton, the cost of ,i junk of S,(Hli) jiiLuls, 
or 17(1 (ana liurden, was slated to me, by several cumminderg 
of.iuiiks, to he as folIo»«. at .Siam, 7,400 doll.irs; Chnng Inn, 
l(>',0ilil (lollarit; .Vmoy, 21,000 slollars. A Junk of the sl/e Just 
n.iiiusi hiis coinmoiily a crew of 'JO hands, consisting of'ihe 
following olTliers, htsldisi the crew; a cuiiiiiiander, a inlof, 
nn accmintant, a c.ipt.nn uf the lielm, a c ipt.iin of the an< lior, 
and a catnain of llic Inild. 'I'lie commander reseives no pay, 
hut 1 ms th'- advanlago of the caliiu accoiumudatlou for pa’». 
sengers, reckoiitsl on tin-voyage lielweeu t',niton and Singa)iorc 
worth 150 Spanish dollars. lie Is also the ag« nt of Iheownora, 
and receives, a t omml-sion, commonly of 10 per cent, on the 
prof/tJ of such sllare of ihe .advouinre, getter illy a very con- 
sid'erahle one, lu whicli they iirecouLenitd. '1 heplloi receives 
for tlie Voyage 200 doll »rs of w.iges, uiiil .5(1 piciile of freight 
out and home, 'i’lie hi'linsmun lias 15 picu's of freight and 
no wages. 'I'he canl.uun of the aiich t and the hold have !) 
jiii uls ol freight each , and ilie se mien 7 ptetds ea< h Nont ot 
these have any w.iges. 'I'he officers and seamen of the colonial 
Junks are dllhreiitiy rewarded. In a Hiamese junk, for ex- 
ainplr, trading lictween tile hiamcsp caplld anti .wingaiHirc, of 
tiOnOpliuU hiirdcii, tliu commander anil pilot h.id e.uh lUO 
dollais for the voyage, with 12 piculs of tieight apiece- Tlie 
accountant and lichnsman had half of iliis .dinwance, and 
each siaitiAn had 15 d dhirs, with .'i pliuls of freieht. 

" III coiiHtriiction and uuttit, tdnnese Junks are tliimsY and 
awkward In tlie extreme. 'I'he Chinese arc ijiiite unaci|uniiitcd 
with navl'.:atJon, s.-iviiig the knowledge of tne loinpass. nol> 
wllhsiniidlng this, as their piloU aie expirt, tlieir vovnges 
siiort, and as tiiey hanily ever sail except a( llie height of tiie 
monsoons, when >i fair anil steady 7 or b knots’ liree/e c.-iriics 
them directly from |Kirt to port, the sea risk is very small. 
During 1.5 years' .icquainiiince witli this Inancli of trade, I c in 
recollect hearing of hut i sliljiwivcks ; and m all ihc.se instance!, 
the crews wore sated. 

“ The coiistniction and rigging of a Chinese jiink may he 
looked upon as her proper registry, and they arc .i »er\ ciliciii.'tl 
one; for the least deviation from them would Buhjpci her at 
CNice to foreign charges and foreign duties, and to ail k-ndsof 
ausyiiclun. The colonial Junks, whicti arc of a more comino- 
dlonsfurin and outfit, If'visiting China, are sulijected to ilie 
kaine duties as foreign vus.sels, ,Iuoks built in filaiii, or any 
otlier adjacent country, if constructed and titieil out after the 
customary model, are itdmined to traile to Cliin.t iii>on il e 
•aine terms as those budt and owned in the country. If any 


part of the crew consist of Si.imese, rochin Cli'niese, or other 
foreigners, the l.itter ,11 e .idmilted only at the port of ('..niioii, 
and if loiiiid in aov other part of Cliinn, would be s<‘i,'od and 
taken up by the police ex.nlly in the sime ni, iiiier ns it they 
wore Kinopeaiis. Tlie natire ir.nle of China < nndin toil witlifo- 
leign countr.cs is not .i» l.mdestitie fomrni m-, tiii.tikiiow lodged 
by the Chinese l.iws, but has m every case at least ilio ixpriss 
haiietion of theviciioy or governor of the niovmcc, who, on 
petition, de< ides Ilie niiinber of junks Ih.it sli.oJl I e .allowrd to 
ciigiige in It; and even enumerates the articles wlileh it sh.iU 
be leg.il to export and import. .At eilTy port, nl o, where 
sill h a foreign trade is sancioiieil, there is a hong or tjody of 
security nieuhaiits, .as at t aidoii; a f.irt wliK'ti shows clearly 
enough that ihls Ins-itiitioti is parcel of the laws or customs of 
Cliiiia, and not a peculiar restraint imjioscd upon lbelnter> 
course with Kuropeans. 

•• 'The t hineso pinks properly roivsirncted pay no mtsisuro- 
ment duly, and no cumshaw or picsint ; dunes, iioweser, are 
paid ujMin goods exported and imported, wiiieii sCem to dili'er 
<it the diU'erciit provinces. Tliey are highest at .\inoy, and 
lowc*st III the island of Hainan. I'iic Chinese tiatlcrs ot Siam 
infi.rnied me that they earned on tiie f.tirest .mil easiest tnu'e. 
subject to the fewest restrictions, in the polls of Miigpo and 
hiang-hal in Cheknmg, and Soutcheon in Kl.tiinan. tirc.it 
dexieiity seems e'oty wheie to he exercised liy the Cliin-'se in 
evadinglht dunes. <hie prnclu e, which is very often followed, 
will attiird a goml example of tins. The coasting ir.ide of 
China IS neaily free fioin all cluties and othrr ImposiB Tim 
merchant tnki>s iidvaniage of tins ; and. Intending in reality to 
proceed to Sl.un or Cim hin China, Tor example, i lenrs a (inik 
out tor the island of Daman, amt thus avoids the p.aymenteif 
dulliM. AV'bon she riiiirns slie will lie i or 5 d ^ys nil’ iho 
moiitii of ihe port, on 11 ,i regular h irgain lie made with lha 
Cusloin house oIIu-cts for the lediiction ot dut'es. The threat 
held out in Mich c.isex is to proe eed to anoili, r port, and ihus 
ilepiice the pubic ollicers of tlieir custom.iiy penniisites. I 
was nshiir.d of the frequency eif this prai tiec by Cliinese mer- 
cli.-mts of (ten hill CI 1111 . 1 . .is well a» by Reveral commanders of 
Junks at HIng.ijjo-e. From the hut-nniiicd persons I h.sd 
.H'other fact ot some coiisi'quence, »i8 e'oonected with the 
Cliiin*se tr.ide; viz. tii.it a good tn.iny of the junks, carrying on 
trade with foreign fiorts to the wist ward of Ctiin.s, often pnv 
ceeded on voyage* to the norihw,ird in the same se.ison. In 
this manner they statid tli.ct about 20 considerable Junks, 
beslelex a great many ginall ones, jiroreeded annual y from 
Canton to Souchong, one of t! e capitals of Klannan, and in 
wedth and commerce the rival of Canpm, wheie tliey sold 
nhoiit 200 chests of opium at an advance of .’lOper cen*. beyond 
the Canton prices. Another place whi*re the C.uiton junks, to 
the number of 6 or (,. rop dr annually, is Chiiictiew, in the 
province of Canton, sviihin the ('iulf of l^echeley, or Vellow Sea, 
and a-H far north as tho 37tli degree ot latitude."— (A»»,ndtx, 
I Neporttt/-1830, P.2U8.) 


A Chinese ship or junk is seldom the property of one individual. Sometimes “lO, 50, 
or even 100 different merchants purchase a vessel, and divide her into as many different 
compartments as there are partners; so that each knows his own particular part in the 
ship, which he is at liberty to fit nj) and secure as he pleases. The bulk-heads, by wliich 
these divisions are formed, consist of stout planks, so well caulked as to be completely 
water-tight. A ship thus formed may strike on a rock, and yet sustain no serious injury j 
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a leak springing in one division of the hold will not be attended with any damage to 
articles placed in another; and, from her firmne.ss, she is qualified to resist a more than 
ordinary shock. A considerable lo.ss of stoM'age Is, of course, sustained ; but the Chinese 
exports generally contain a considerable value in small bulk. It is only the very largest 
class of junks that have so many owners; but even in the smallest class the number is 
very considerable. 

Population of China. —For some remarks on the conflicting accounts and theories that 
liave been put forth with respect to the population of this empire, the reader is referred 
to the Geographical Dictionary, art. China. . ^ 

CANVAS (Fr, Toileavoile; Ger. Segeltuch; It. Canevazzn, hona \ Rus. Pnrussnoe 
polotno, Parussina; Sp. Lona), unbleached cloth of hemp or flax, chiefly used for sails 
for shipping. Masters of ships used to be required to make entry of all foreign-made 
sails and cordage, not being standing or running rigging, in use on board their re¬ 
spective ships, under a penalty of 100/. But this and all other restrictions and regula¬ 
tions in regard to foreign canvas are now repealed. It had been the practice for a 
considerable period to grant bounties on the exportation of canvas or sail-cloth ; these, 
however, finally ceased on the 1st of January, 1832. By an act passed in the reign of 
Geo. 2., new sails were ordered to be stamped with the maker's name and place of 
abode; hut this regulation was repealed by the 10 Geo. 4. c. 43. § 9. 

CAOUTCHOUC. “ This substance, winch has been improperly termed elastic gum, 
and vulgarly, from its common application to rub out pencil marks on paper, India 
rubber, is obtained from the milky juice of different plants in hot countries. 'I'he chief 
of these are the Jatropfia ehsticoj and Urceola elastica. The juice is applied in suece.‘=- 
sive coatings on a mould of clay, and dried by the fire or in the sun ; and when of a 
sufficient thickness the mould is crushed, and the pieces shaken out. Acids separate 
the caoutchouc from the thinner part of the juice at once, by coagulating it. The juice 
of ol<l plants yields nearly two-tliirds of its weight; that of younger plants less Its 
colour, when fresh, is yellowish white, but it grows darker by exposure to the air. The 
elasticity of this .substance is its most remarkable property; when warmed, as by im¬ 
mersion in hot water, slips of it may he drawn out to 7 or 8 times their original length, 
and will return to their former dimensions nearly. Cold renders it stiff and rigid, hut 
warmth restores its original elasticity, Exposed to the fire, it softens, swells up, and 
burns with a bright flame. In Cayenne it is used to give light as a candle.”—( Ure's 
Dictionary .) 

Caoutchouc has become an article of very considcrnhlc importance, IVI. do la 
Condamiiie, who was one of the first to communicate authentic infonnatioit with 
respect to it, mentions, that, owing to its being impervious to water, it was made into 
hoots by the Indians.— (^Vdl/age de la Jiioi^re des Amazones, p. 7G.) It is now employed 
in a similar way here. Means have, witliin these few years, been discovered of reducing 
it to a state of solution; atul when thin filaments of it are spread over cloth or any 
other sul)stance, it is rendered impelvious alike to air and water. Air cushions and 
})illows arc manufactured in this way ; as are w^ater-proof cloaks, now in vciy extensive 
demand, hats, hoote, shoes, &c. It is also extensively used in the manufacture of braces 
and other articles w’hich it is desirable should possess considerable elasticity ; anrl there 
can be little doubt that it will be employed still more extensively, and in a still greater 
vaiiety of ways. 

Previously to 1830, the iirporta'ions of caon'rhnnc were comparatively inconsiderable, havine in that 
j'ow nmomited to only 404 cwt., whereas, in 1810, (»,r>40 cwt. weie retained for consumi)tioii. Down to 
J8U> raoiitcliouc paid a duty of Is. a cut., which w.'is then repealed. And owing partly to this clrcum- 
stance, but iiicoinf)ar,-ihi^ n’lore, to the increa.sing use of the article, the imports have since been greatly 
augineijtfcL In lliey iirr.ountcd to 1U,C07 cwt., of wldch h,33.s were re-exported. — {Pail.vaper, 
No .'jUI. Spss. IH.'bS.) It is mostlv brought from Para in Urazil, wliich exported, in I8f)2, no fewer than 
1,G43 tons (32,800 cwt.) and 110,4Gr; paiis of sheer. 

CAl'EHS(Fr. Capres; Ger. Knppern; Du. Kappers ; It. Capparii Sp. Alcaparras; 
Bus. Kaperszu; Uat. Cappnrh'), the pickled buds of the Capparis spinosa, a low shrub, 
generally growing out of the joints of old walls, and the fissures of rocks, in most of 
the w’urm parts of Europe. Capers are imported into Great Britain from different 
parts of the IMediterranean; the best from 'Joulon in France. Some small salt capers 
come from Majorca, and a few flat ones from about Eyons. In 1852, 117,067 lbs. 
capers were retained for consumption. In 1853 the duty of 6^d. per Ih, on their 
importalion was reduced to 1^(7. per ditto. 

C A PE-TOWN, the capital of the Briti-sh territory in South Africa, at the bottom of 
Table Bay, about 32 miles north from the Cape of Good Hope, and on the western 
wide of the territory to which it give.s its name; hit. S3^ 55' 56" S., long. 18*^ 21' E. 
The tow'n w'as founded by the Dutch in 1650; and remained, with the territory subject 
to it, ill tlieir pcssession, till it was taken by the British in 1795. It W’as restored to 
the Dutch by the treaty of Amiens ; hut being again captured by the British in 1806, 
it W’as finally ceded to us in 1815. The streets are laid out in straight lines, crossing 
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each other at right angles ; many of them being watered by canals, and planted on each 
side with oaks. The population in 1842 amounted, according to the statement in the 
Cape Almanac, to 22,543, of whom about a third were blacks. The town is defended 
by a castle of considerable strength. Table Bay is capable of containing any number 
of ships; but it is exposed to the westerly winds, which, during the months of June, 
July, and August, throw in a heavy swell, that has been productive of many distressing 
accidents. This, in fact, is the great drawback upon Cape-Town, which in all other 
respects is most admirably fitted for a commercial station. At the proper season, 
however, or dfltlng the prevalence of the easterly monsoon, Table Bay is perfectly safe: 
while the cheapness and abundance of provisions, the healthiness of the climate, ana 
al)ove all its position, render it a peculiarly desirable resting place for ships bound to 
or from India, China, Australia, &c. 

The subjoined plan of Table Ilay is taken from the survey of the Cape of Good Hope, 
executed by Lieut. Vidal and others, under the direction of Captain Owen. 
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Rtftfeneet (o th* Plan,—A, light-houi^ funilsh«d with 
double tlf(hts. They may be seen clearly off deck at 16 miles* 
diiitance; but they do not ap]>ear double till within 6 or 7 miles 
to the westward; fkom tl>e north ward only one lipht Is seen. 
B, Lion’s Rump, C, Table Mountain. D, PeTll’a Peak, In 
lai. 3.'50 67'a". E, Robbin Island. F, Salt River. The 
hj'ureii denote the soundings In fathoms. 

Pori Instructions.—Art. 1. On the arrival of merchant ves- 
sols in Table Bay, a proper berth wilt be pointed out to the 
masters thereof by the tKnrt captain, when he boards them ; 
and no master of a merchant vessel shall shift his berth with¬ 
out permission from the port captain, unless In case of extreme 
emergency, when he must report hit having done to a» early 
as possible at the Port-oHice. 

It. Should It be the Intention of a master of a vessel to dis¬ 
charge or receive on board any considerable quantity of mer¬ 
chandise, a berth will be pointed out to him as close to the 
Jetty, or other landing-place, as the safety of the vessel and 
other clrcamstances will admit. And the m.ttier will then 
moor with two bower anchors, with an 0 |>en hawse to the 
N.N.E., taking esjiecial care, in so mooring, not to overlay the 
(inchors of any other ship, or In any way to give the vessel near 
him a foul berth. Khips and veaseb. touching In Table Bay for 
water and re&oshments alone, may ride at single anchor In the 
outer anchorage; but in this case it it natticiilarly r<-com- 
iiiended to reer out SO or 90 fathoms, if they ride by a chain 
cable, as the liability of starting e/t fouling the anchor, or break¬ 
ing the chain, will thereby be greatly lessened; and if riding 
by a rope or coir cable, to run out a stream or good kedge, to 
steady the ship; and in both cases the other bower unclior 
should be kept in perfect readiness to let go. When the vessel 
it properly moored with bower-anchors, or well secured with a 
bower and stream anclior, and with good cables, tiuoys, anil 
buoy-ropes, the master will then take the exact place of the 
ship by the bearings of H land-marks, and the depth of the 
water; and Kliould accident occur, by which the vessel may 
drift from this situation, or lose her anchors, a good bearing 
and de]>th of water must be taken at the lime, and the same 
must he notiiied In writing to the port captain. It U parti¬ 
cularly reiommcnded that vessels lie kept its snug as possible, 
to coiintorac-t the elfects of the periodical winds, which at times 
blow witli cnnsiderablo violence. 

'J'he district subject to Cape Town Is of very great extent, 
ami contains every variety of soil, from Ibe ricfiest level land 
to the wildest mountain, and tracts ilestltute of even the ap- 
)ic>aruni e of vegetation. The climate tiuctuntes lietween the 
two extremes of rain and diouglit. On the whole, its .idvan- 
tages and disadvantages seem to be pretty equally halanced ; 
and the pros]}eot8 which it holds out to the Imlostrious emi¬ 
grant, if not very alluring, arc ccrmlnty not discouraging. 

PoiiuitUtoa. — According to the o(H<ial returns, the popu- 
J.ition of Uie Cai*e Colony in IJi'l?, coiislsUnl of 167,993. 

Account of the QuanlUIi's and Values of the Stapl 
o( Good Hope, exported in the 


tion are produeetT in the immediate neighbourhood ct' Cape 
Town, and in other parte of the colony; but i^culture Je 
crl)fpled by the Dutch law of succession, which, by dividing a 
man's property equally among his children, hinders the accu¬ 
mulation of capital In mass^ and the formation of proper 
farming establishments— {Thonuon'M Traveta in Southam 

""^he ByiiuriHui and Rio Janeiro are the prindpal markets 
liar the corn of the Cape. 'The exports of wool ha ve inoreasod 
very rapidly within the last 10 years, and it now forms by far the 
most Important article sent tram the colony. The native breed 
of sheep Is very inferior ; its fleece It worth nothing, and it is 
remarkable only for the site of the tail, which sometimes 
weighs XO lbs.! But flna woolled Hpanlsli merinos, Saxon and 
English sheep succeetl remarkably welt, and their wixil fetches 
a high price. The ealtera district of Albany is uspecmlly suit¬ 
able for sheep. 

I.arge quantities of wine, and of what is called brandy, are 
produced at the Cspe; but wltli tiie exception of rouhtaiitia, 
they are very Inferior. The effect of allowing the importation 
of Cape wines into tho United Kingdom at a comparatively low 
duty IS, not to occasion their direct consumjition, but to cause 
them to be employed as a convenient means of adulterating 
others; so that, licsidc*s being injurious to the revenue, siu It 
reduction ol duty promotes traudulcnt practices, and detracts 
from the comforts of the i>ul>lic. 

Considerable quantities of hides, skins, and horns are ex¬ 
ported. They ore jirincipally brought fttim Algoa Bay, on tho 
eastern side of the colony ; and the trade has increased very 
f.iBt during tlie last 6 or 7 years. Aloes are an important pro¬ 
duct ; and horses, butter, beef, ivorv, argot, and various other 
artk les, are among tlve exiiorts. 'I'he latter also include dried 
ffsh, whale and seal oil, &c., the Capo fisheries being of con- 
slilerahie value. 

The iniiiorts at Ihe Cape consist of woollens, cottons, hard¬ 
ware, earthenware, futnlmre, haberdashery, soap, paper, tiooks, 
and portions of moat articles used in this country. Piece goods 
and teak timber are linportetl from India, tea from China, 
sug.tr from Intlia, the Mauritius. Ac. 

Tiadf. — The tr.-ide between the colonists and (he indepen. 
dent natives is subjected (o various restraints, of u tiich it U 
not always very easy to discover the policy. 'I’he sale of gun- 
Ikiwder and tiro-arms to the natives has been proliibited; a 
regulation winch might have been a judicious one, had they 
not l.e«n Hide to obtain them from any one else. The Ameri- 
cans have however traded with the eahtem coast, and have 
liberally supplied Ihe natives with these and various other 
ariicles ; so that by keeping up the regulation in question, we 
merely exclude oursehes from participating in what mlgl.t be 
an arlvantageous trade. But since we have taken |>osseuioa of 
Natal, this intercourse may perhaps have btseu stopped. 

c Articles, tlie Produce of the Colony of the Capo 
Year ended 5th January, 1847. 


A loes ... 
Argid ... 
Iteefand pork . 

Bone (whale) - 
Butter - . - 

Candles - . . 

Corn, and meal, viz,: — 
Barley • - n 

Beans and peas - 
Bran 


'Wheat - 
FcathfT.. (ostrich) 
Fish (cured) - 
Fruits (dnetl) - 
Ditto (green) • 


2,'l)q 1.502 0 

9f'» l.O.'iS 0 

.535,193 1,452 0 

7jfi,4.5H 7,9 IH 0 

9t)H 490 O 

210 ‘212 O 

t,527 7.l>'>3 0 

1,502,923 7,221 0 

2.V.,S12 3,H.58 O 

3,l»00 60 0 


Hides (horse and ox) 


Ivory ... 
Mules - - • 1 

Oil, viz.Whala 
bkins, VIZ. s —Calf - i 
Goat 

Seal 

.Sheep • 
Spirits, viz.: — Brandy - 
'i'anow - 

Wax ... 
W me, viz.: — Constanlia 
Ordinary 

WwA 


.52,777 0 0 
),244 0 0 

17,02S 0 0 

6,572 0 0 
213 0 0 

211 0 0 
20 0 0 
22,019 0 0 


Of the above, the value of rlie exiiorfs from Cape Town was 
i>jtt(i ex)Kiried fVom Simon's'i'own ... 
Ditto exported from Fort Elizabeth* ... 


■ 228,816 0 0 
> 471 1.5 6 

■ 170,289 0 0 


A Summary View of the Trade and Navigation of tho Colony, in the Year ended 6th January, 1847^ 


Cape Town 
Coastwise - 
Biinon*s Town 


Coastwise i- 
Port EliMbetb 
Coastwise . 


Vessels 

Inwards. 

Vessels 

outwards. 

No. 

Ton- 

nage. 

No. 

Ton- 

399 

181 

33 

158,886 

21,831 

12,772 

374 

196 

31 

131,708 

27,780 

12,330 

6 

76 

99 

963 

19,8b5 

13,107 

8 

62 

112 

1,401 

lfl,.328 

16,061 

608 

686 

171,622 

87J)04 

467 

316 

160,.5B6 

43,232 

791 

209,426 

782 

203,618 


80,937 1 7 

1,040 4 0 


Total Value of 
Imports. 

Total Value of 
Exports. 

£ a. d. 

814,687 0 4 

£ a. d. 

316,090 0 0 

4,626 15 6 
60,000 0 0 
Hpecie 
coininis. 

470 8 6 
800 0 0 
- SpMie. 

263,848 0 0 

172,994 0 0 

1,123,061 16 10 

489,364 8 6 


11,12.5,061 16 10 l4S9,.56r 8 6 ) 
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CAPE-TOWN. 


Cd8Tom>H()use XlsauLATioKs, DcTiEg, Feea, See. 


On AJtnUtlon a Ship to Entry, o6<«rv«— 

The ftblp't neuter mu^l he lodKod in the Ciutota-honse, 
until the veftsel cleiir aeain for tea. 

V. The meniroHt of the cargo on board for thU vlace mu&t 
be deposited there. 

3. I'he cnokeU of rarEOCii (hipped fttmi any place In Rreat 
Britain or Ireland for this pi ice mud alco be deposited there. 

From the endorsement or auch coi-kets, an extract I* to he 
made, which will show the contents of the difTerent packages 
on hoard, and facilitate the making out of the entries. 

4. In making out the deolaratlons, the value by invoice of 
the diilhrent commodities must be given by the importer, in 
order to enable the Custom-house to estimate 'the duties iiay ■ 
able, and to send into governmem, annually, the rcqiiiml 
statement of the total duties received upon the several aitides 
Imported. 


Jn (At clearing of a Ship outnmrift, oftterve — 

1. The masler riiiiit produce a certihcale from H e barbour- 
matter, that tlie tonnaee duties of the )iort liaxc liecn paid. 

2. The export manifest must bo exstnmed with the pHrmlts 

S anted, in order to ascerbUn wlieilier jMckages have been 
ip|>ed without a permit. 

li. Export declitrailons must i>e sent In by (he sevenl ship¬ 
pers, of the quantity and v.iliie of goods or prodiu-e sidpped by 
them. In order to aacertuiii the amount of the exports ot tiie 
colony. 

4, when Capo wine Is sidpped for Pxp.irtation to England, 
afn iavlt of the p irticuiar description of sndi wine must be 
delivered, and a rertilicatc granted, by the collector or comp¬ 
troller of customs, to the master, of ids itaving retcised such 
a(rtd.tvlt. 

S. Manifests, In trljtllcate, of such goods as arc shipped 
from the Cape for Great liritnin, must be delivered, signed 
and sworn to by the master, before tlie collector or comp¬ 
troller. 

'I'he original of which is to be returned to the m.aster to 
acrompanv tile cargo. 

Thu duplic.ite to he forwarded, by the first ronveynnee sail¬ 
ing subsequently to the vessel containing the origin il, to tlie 
coinmishioners of customs in Engl.nul or Scotland respectively, 
as the case may haiqien. 

And the triplicate, written on or covered with a stamp, to 
remain as an oiFioe copy. 

iV. /}. — Kliips taking In eirgo'^ for other parts of the world, 
are required to duHver onlv original and duplU'at - in.'ioifests. 

6. When whato oil or whale bone Is shipped from the C ijie 
for England, the proprietor of the wlia'e lishcry is to inAxe 
oath, lieforc the collet'tor or comjitroilcr, that the same were 
bond,fide the |iro*hice of fisli, or cre.iture* living In ihese.i, 
actually taken and c.sught wliollv l>y his M.ijcsty’s subpi-ts 
usu.slly residing in this colony s and the collector or compnfoller 
is to grant a eertific.tfe under hU hand and seal to the miister, 
U-sllrvIng that su^i oath hath been m ide t>ef<>re him. 

7. Wnen salted seal skins aro sldpnetl from the Tape for 
England, the shijmer ii to make oath before the collector or 
comptroller, that the same are really and iHmd flde the skins of 
■eals taken and caught on the coa.st appertaining to tlie ('npc 
of Good Hojie, wholly by his Majesty’ssubkets usually residing 
In this colony j and th.it all the snlt used In the curing or pre¬ 
serving of the same was not made in, or exported from, Great 
iiritaiii or Ireland j and the collector or comptroller is to grant 
a certlticato to the ma.lcr accordingly. 

8. Tho original manlfi?.', and a topy tiiereof, of ships touch¬ 
ing at the ratio of Good Hope, witli cargoes from tlie east¬ 
ward for England, to be del.veied and sworn to iiy tl e master 
Iiefore the collecloror compirollor. 'I'he original to be returned 
to the master, nnd the copy forwarded from tho Custom-house 
to the commissianer of customs. 

y. if any part of such c irgo shall he dl'cliarged ot the Cape 
of (iond Hojio, the rolloctor or coniptrolhr is to indorse upon 
tlie manifest the part of the cat go io discliarged, and verify the 
same. 


iiierchandUc, Imj/orted into tlie Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Goods. • Duty. 

CoiVee, vlr. j — £ ». d. 

The produce of B. Possessions • . cwt. (» .'i O 

The produce of foieigri possessions • cwt. O 10 O 

Fish, dried or salted, and fins and skins, the pro¬ 
duce of creatures liv ng In the sea, of foieign 
fishing or taking, for every lllOi. of the value 
thereof - - - - - -12 00 

Flour, wlieiten, not lielng the manufacture of tho 

U.K., or of tiny B. possession, barrel 19fi lbs. 0 .8 0 

(funpowder - • - . .lb. 003 

Meat, salted or cured, of ail sorts, not hclng the 
production or manufacture of the U, K., or 
of any U. iioMeM>iun - • - cwt. 0 3 0 

iifeat, sabed or curcil, of all sorts, being the pro¬ 
duction or manufacture of the U. K., or of 
any B. possession ... cwt. 015 
On,vix.I- 

Tvnln and bhibber, the produce of fish or 
creatures llvini^in Uie sea, of foreign fishing 

tun Owp. measure) 3 0 0 
Spermaceti of foreign fishery, tun (Imp. 

inensure) 7 10 O 

Pepper • . . . - cwt. o 4 t» 

Hire ...... cwt. 016 

Sugar, vir. t — 

^i>t refined, the production of any B. posses. 

Sion ..... cwt. 0 S 3 

Not refined.theprodiiceofanyother place cwt. 0 4 G 
Kefined, orcuindy, not manufactured in the 
U. IC., or any If. posseNsinn . - cwr. 0 S 0 

Uefined, or candy, the manufacture of the 

G. K., orof any H. possession . cwt. 0 5 0 

Spirits of all sorts, vi*. 

Not being the mniiuflsclnre of the U. K„ or of 
any 1). possession, of strength of proof l>y 
Sykes’s ilydmmeter, and so in pnniortlon fug 
any creator stiength . . imp. gal. 0 10 


Spirits of all sorts, vlr.:— ^ ^ 

Being the manufacinro of theU. K,, or of any 
B. povicssion, of strength or proof by Sykcs'ii 
Hydrometer, and so in pioi>ortlon for any 
greater strength « - imp. gal. 0 

Tea .--..-.0 

Tobacco, vi*. t — 

Not manuforlured - - - cwt. 0 1 

M.-mufactured (not cigars) . » cwt 1 

Cig.m - - - . • . 1000 O 

Wo(mI, unmanufactured, vlr.: — 

M ihoit.sny, rosewood, and teak wood cub. ft. 0 
All other wood, not t)ie produce of the tl. K., 
or of any B. possession • cub. foot. 0 

IVlne, VI/. • — 

In bottles, each not exceeding C to the imp.' 

gal. ... - - doz. 0 

In bottle:, each not exceeding 12 to the imp- 
g!jl, ..... doz. 0 
Not in iiottics - - - imp g.il. 0 

Goods, wates. and merrhandl«e, not otlierwi'C 
rlurgctl with duly, and not iiercin decinred fico 
of'diits, licliig tlie grow til, prodiKO. or manuC.ic- 
fuio of ttie G. K., or of any H. possessi<iiis 
abroad, for every lot)/, of the value - - 6 

Gooiis, wares, and nierth.'indlsc, not otlierwise 
citaiged w itii duty, and not herein declared to 
Im! fu-e of duty, being Ihe growtli, pioduee, or 
manufacture of any foreign spite, for every 1U0(. 
oftliev title - - - - - -12 


’asks, staves, hoops, and cooiicrs’ rivets 
t'oln 

Dtamonds 

Horsc*s, mules, asses, sheep, cattle, and all other 
livestock and live nniinids 
Seetls, bulbs, and plants 
Spe< linens, lllustr.ltlve of n.stura1 history 
Provl>ions or stores of every di-scripfion, im- 

J mrteU or supplied for the use of her Mojesty’s 
and or sea forces 


Provided, that whenever any .article, being the growtli, pro- 
dnciion.or manuf.u’turco! any foreign country, heri in iM’fore 
chargeii with any duty, is importtd into the said toIon> fioin 
the G. K., having been there entereti for consumjillon and re- 
exportetl without any dr.awback of duly li.iving I een first paid 
thereon, such .articles shall lie liable only to such duty ns is 
heiem-licfore charged upon similar .irliclps, licing Ihe growtli, 
production or mamifaciurc of ilie G. K., or of any of tlie li, 
I>osse.sidiis aliroad. 

Provided also, tli.at If any goods, l-clng the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or m,i>nitiuturc of any foreign country, 1 e impoiled into 
the said colony through the’ G. (liaving lieen warehou ed 
theieinand being exported from the w Hieliou'e, or llie dutios 
llieieon If tlure paid luaving been drawn i>,u k), there shall I e 
cliarged on such goods, oxer nnd iiboxe tlie duiies beiein-lie'oie 
impu-«<l on smdi.ir goods, being tl'e grow tli, produce, or ninnu- 
f.ictiireof the U. Iv., or of any of tl c 1). possc.sions abroul, 
3-4tlisof thedltrerence (if any) Jietwcen suck duties an<l ilie 
duties hcrein-ia-fore cli.irgHd on goods not li'Iiig the gioxxlii, 
proiUue, or maiiufacturo of the U. K., or of any of llie li. pos¬ 
sessions abroad. 


A Ttthte i\f Prohil.Utfint and lieetritilont. 

Gunpoxyder. Arms; AtnminilMon or utensils of xvnr. 

Prohlbitexl to be iinpovtcl, except from tlie U. I\., OT 
from some other H, possession. 

Articles of foreign mannf.u tuTe, and any package, of such 
articles, be.armg .xny names, brands, or maiks, pur\iortirg lo 
be the n tines, biands,or marks ot manufuciurtra ie.ideut in 
the G. K. 

Ihisc o- counictfeit coin. 

Books, XXlureiu tlie <opxright shall lie subsisting, first com- 
po cd, or xvnttcii, or priutctl In ilio G. K., and printed or 
loiirinlial In any other t ountrv, ns to which the pro|ini.|oi ot 
such cnpyilglil, orhls aceni, shall liave gix-en to ihc t'olimiis- 
sioiMTs of Customs a notice In xxntmg tliat su< h co)ixiigbt 
sulisists: buch notice also stating when such copyiiglit will 
exjiire. 


Table t\f Dutiee, Feet, S, e. 

Queen’* Warehouse lienf. —A certain sum per xvock is 
ch.argcti upon goods In propxuilon to ihclr t ulk and v.'lur. 

Wharjage and Cianiipe. - The xvh.ttf d-'partim'nf is under 
the inimediale control of the cUbtniiis. 'I'he foiloxx ing t ;r II of 


On Ooods landed. — On every J'ipc, piinclicon, luitt, 
or o her cask, of the capa-iiy of SO lm\) g.ill. or 
upwnids, and contamliig Wine, spirits, orotlur 
liquids ...... cask 0 2 < 

On every hogshead, half pinxc'ieon, ticrer,, or other 
rask,'nf tiie rapacity of 40 imp. g'dt and imdtr 
8U g ill,, coiltalnmg xxlne, spiriis, or oilier liquids . 

Cask 0 1 ( 

On every quarter or other siir li c.isk of Uie capiu ity 
of 20 linn, gall., and under 40 g.ill., coniair.m'g 
wine, spirits,or oilier linu ds - • c isk 0 I i 

On every Imrrel, tinker, keg, or other cask of lxs,s 
c'piclty than 2d imp. gall, coii'nining wine, 
spirits, or oilier liquids ... cask 0 0 
Liquids in Jan, bottles, nnd PthiT packages (not tii 
bulk) each of the coniunt of one imp. gall, or u)i> 
wards Imp. gall. 0 0 

Liquids in Jars, bottles, nnd other packages (not in 

bulk) each of less content than one imp. gdli. gall 0 -0 
Te.a In ail packages ... I(M>'Its, 0 I 
Coffee, sugar, peiipor,sago,saltpetre, fumvric, i.ain,a. 

rinds, spices, dates, and drugs in bags - hag 0 D 
Rice in bags ..... hag 0 0 
Wheat, barley, oats, rye, and otixer prain. in hags or 
hu'k ... - imp. quarter n 0 

Flour - - - - - iiifi )i.s. 0 I) 
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4. i 

Clfiari 1000 O ' 

manufactures, and uU drygoods In cases, balt-s. or 
other packages, not otherwise described. 

Measuring 00 cubic feet, or upwards package • 0 i 

— 40 and und^er 60 — - O ■ 

_ 30— 40 — -O: 

— SO — - 50 — - 0 

__ 10 — — 80 — > O 

__ 5 »_ _ to — . O 

— .8,. ~ 5 ^ -Oi 

— 8 £“ • 0 ( 

Hams or cheeses, when not in packages c<mtainlng 
more than one of either, the ham or cheese - 0 i 
Taint, in kegs ..... ton O i 

Earthenware In crates ... crate 0 ! 

Gloss botUes, empty . • -' - cross 0 ( 

Bricks, tiles, or states .... 1000 0 ; 

Paving-stones ..... ton 0 

Coco.t-nuts ..... lOtW O ; 

Hattans ..... 100 bundles 0 I 

Pitch or rosin ...... cask 0 < 

Coals - . . « - . ton 0 1 

Mill-stones 

Fir and teak timber _ 

mahogany and timber, not being hr or teak of r 
cubic teet ..... load 0 

Deals, planks, boards, battens, and all wood rut from 
the log (except staves) load of 60 cubic feet 0 


the lOOO 0 7 6 


. each 0 (» 0 


Staves, vie. crown pipe 

— crown nugshead - 

— other piiie 

— other hogshead 

— iiarrel and h« ading 
Masts or spars, under 8 Inches diameter 

— — above - — 

Heavy gomli, not ollierwhe dcscritied 
Horses, mules, or asses « 

Calves, sheep, or pigs 

Horned cattle, rows, bulls, and oxen - 

On Uonrls thifprd. — Wine,' s))irils, lime Juice, olh 
or other liquids - - 100 imp gaK. 0 

Beef, pork, liutter, candles, tallow, flour, meal, fruits, 
lined -iiid green ... - cwt. 0 

Wheat, barley, rye, oats, bran, peas, beans, and 
lentils ... imj,. quarter 0 


each 0 
each O 
each 0 


100 lbs. 0 0 8 


Hay 

Fish, dried and plrVIod . . 

I rides of liorKOi, or hornoti eattlo 
Skins, i.alf, goat, seal, or of wild anlm.als 
Sheepskins .... 

Bones, !ioof>,, or glue pieces - • 

Horns . . . - 

Ivory ..... 

Ostrich feiitliCM ... 

Wool. 

.Argol, aloc^, gum, or wax 
All other articles not enumerated or otherwise de- 
srrilied ..... ton 0 

If measurement goods not otherwise enumerated or 
describi d - . - .40 cubic feet O 

Horses, mu'es, or .isscs .... each 0 
Hornod cattle ..... each 0 
Sheep, goats, or pigs .... each 0 


. lOilO 0 
100 lbs. 0 
package 0 
lOO lbs. 0 
ton 0 


ExfmpHont. — Ut. All public stores, naval or military 
baggage, and personal li.iggage of pasM'ngers. 

Siul. Alt goods coastwi^, whether shippml or landed, ex¬ 
cept imported goods upon which wliarfage has not been once 
paid. 

Srd. Ship stores outwards. 

4ih. All goods exported, upon which wharftge had lieen 
paid upon iini>ortntiun. 


Ctrmm{$iion, —The following rates of commission are charged 
and allowed, namely ; — 

Per cent. 

1. On the net amount of all sales of goods bv public sale, 
and on the gross amount of all other sales - -5 

8. Goods consigned, and afterwards withdrawn • ' 

3. On pun h-ases tdTeciiKl, from the proceeds of goods on 

which a commission has-already been charged - Sj 

4. On all otlier purchases, or shipments of goods - .ft 

ft. On the sale or jiurchase of ships, houses, or lands - 8) 
6. On sliips' disbursemenu • • • • ft 


l er cent. 

7- On procuring Arelgbt • • . • - - ft 

8. On collecting freight on ships bound to this place • 8J 

9. On guaranteeing mils or bonds by indorsement or other- 

wl»e .... ^ . - - 8k 

10. On collecting debts without recourffi to law • - 8j 

Ditto where legal proceedings are taken . -ft 

11. On effecting remittances by bills of exchange • • 1 

18. On the negotiation of bills . - • - 1 

13. On editing Insurances . s • » OJ 

14. On the administration of estates - - • - ft 

1ft. On c.ish advances - • • • • - 

16. On the debtor and creditor sides of cash acoounts, on 

which no other commission Is charged • • 1 


Moufjf. — Accounts are either kept in pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings, or in rix-dollars, schilllngb, and stivers 


J-Stiver 
6 Stivers 
6 SchtJ lings 


I of a penny. 

24 Pence, or I schilling. 
18 Pence, or 1 rix-dollar. 


The Commissariat department grant bills on the Treasury at 
a premium of IJ iwr cent. 


nankt, Sre. — Two Joint stock banking companies have been 
established In Cape-Town; the C.tpe of Good Hope Bank, 
eslnhlislied in 1837, with a paid up capital of 70,00(lf.; and 
file South African Bank, esUihlished In tlic following year, 
with a paid up capital of 6(l,(K)f)/. Both banks transact ordi¬ 
nary banking business, and allow Interest on deposits, but fiie 
first only Issues notiHi. Joint stock companies have also been 
formed for conducting the business of insurance and for other 
purposes. 


Weiifhla anil MfntnrtM _The weights made use of In the 

'Cape are deiived fiom the standard pound of Amsterdam ; and 
those asslxed are from 50 lbs. down to 1 loot, or the 32d part of 
a pound, viblch is regarded as unity. 

Liijuid Measure. 

16 Flasks =3 1 Anker. 

4 .Ankers e= lAam. 

4 Aains =: 1 J.eaguer. 


Corn Measure. 

4 Rchcpels =s 1 Muid. 

10 Muids cs 1 J.oad. 107 schepeln ss 
88 Winch, bushels, or 4 schepels = 3 Imp. bushels, \eiy 
ne.-iily. 

The muid of wheat weighs, at an average, about 110 lbs. 
Dutch, being somewhat over lOG lbs. English. 


Cloth and Long Meaeure, 

18 Rbynland inches =; 1 Rhynland foot. 
87 ditto =:]I)uuhell. 

14 4 ditto ss 1 Square foot. 

144 Squ.tre feet =: I Hood. 

600 Hoods ss 1 Morgen. 


Colonial Weighit and Meatn^^ermpared with thoes (\f England 

1*0 lbs. Dutch =3 nearly 109 lbs. English avoirdupois. 

100 lbs. English s= nearly 98 lbs. Dutch. 


Wine or Liquid Meaeure. 

1 Flask ss 0-6 Old gallon, or 4-946 Iranerial gallons^ 

1 Anker s= SJ ditto, . 7*9 ditto. 

1 AunV ss 38 ditto, 31j( ditto. 

1 lycaguer = 152 ditto, 12b'6 ditto. 

1 Fill* 53110 ditto, 91*6 ditto. 


Saldanha Bay, in lat. 3.30 6' S., long. 17° 58' 15" E., being 
IGh leagues north of Cape-Town, is one of the best and 
most commodious harboiurs in the world. It is perfectly s^e 
at all seasons. 


Besides the Cape Alrnanae for 1848, ono of the best of that 
class of piiMlcations, and the other authorities referred to, we 
have derived part of the above details from the Geographical 
Dictionary, thu iiapers of the Board of Trade, Otc. 


CAPITAL, in political economy. Is that portion of the produce of industry existing 
in a country, which may he made directly available, either for the support of human 
existence, or the facilitating of production. — {Principles of Political Economy^ 3d ed. 
p. 96.) But in commerce, and as applied to individuals, capital is understood to mean 
the sum of money which a merchant, banker, or trader adventures in any undertaking, 
or which he contributes to the common stock of a partnership. It signifies likewise tlie 
fund of a trading company, or corporation; in which sense the word stock is generally 
added to it. Thus we say the capitalstock of the Bank, &c. The profit derived from any 
undertaking is estimated by the Tate which it bears to the capital that was employed. 

CAPSICUM. See Pepper. 

• CARAVAN, an organised company of merchants, or pilgrims, or both, who associate 
together in many parts of Asia and Africa, that they may travel with greater security 
through deserts and other places infested with robbers; or where the road is naturally 
dangerous. The word is derived firom the Persian kervarii or carpdn, a trader or dealet« 
— ( Shaw's Travels in the LSvantt p. 9. 4to ed.) 
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caravaQ.is under the command of a chief or aga (caravan-bao^i), who has fre¬ 
quently under him such a number of troops or forces as is deemed sufficient ibr - its 
defence. Wheii it is practicable, they encamp near wells or rivulets; axui observe u 
regular discipline. Camels are jped as a means of conveyance, almost uni^mly^ in 

E reference to the horse or any other animal, on account of their wonderful patience of 
ttigue, eating little^ and, subsisting three or four days or more without water. There 
are generally more camels in a caravan than men. — (See .Camel.) 

The commercial intercourse of Eastern and African nations has been principally 
carried on, from tlie remotest period, by means of caravans. During antiquity, the 
products of India and China were conveyed either from Suez to Rhinoculura, or from 
Bussorah, near the head of the Persian Gulf, by the Euphrates, to Babylon, and thence 
by Palmyra, in the Syrian desert, to the ports of Phoenicia on the Mediterranean, where 
they were exchanged for the European productions in demand in the East. Sometimes^ 
however, caravans set out directly from China, and, occupying about 250 days In the 
journey, arrived on the shores of the Levant, after traversing the whole extent of Asia. —• 

( Gibbon^ vol. viL p. 93.) The fonnation of caravans is, in fact, the only way in which 
it has ever been possible to carry on any oonsiderabla internal commerce in Asia or 
Africa The governments that have grown up in those continents have seldom been 
able, and scldomer indeed have they attempted, to render travelling practicable or safe 
for individuals. The wandering tribes of Arabs have always infested tlie immense 
deserts by which they are intersected j and those only who are sufficiently powerful to 
protect themselves, or sufficiently rich to purchase an exemption from the predat<>ry 
attacks of these freebooters, can expect to pass through territories subject to their incur¬ 
sions, without being exposed to the risk of robbery and murder. 

Since the establishment of the Mohammedan faith, religious motives, conspiring with 
those of a less exalted character, have tended to augment the intercourse between dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Eastern world, and to increase the number and magnitude of the 
caravans. Mohammed enjoined all his followers to visit, once in their lifetime, the 
Caaba, or square building in the temple of Mecca, the immemorial object of veneration 
amongst his countrymen i and in order to preserve continually upon their minds a sense 
of obligation to perform this duty, he directed that, in all the multiplied acts of devotion 
which his religion prescribes, true believers should always turn their faces towards that 
holy place. In obedience to a precept so solemnly enjoined and sedulously inculcated, 
large caravans of pilgrims used to assemble annually in every country where the 
Mohammedan faith is established; and tho.ugh, owing either to a diminution of reli¬ 
gious zeal, or the increasing difficulties to bo encountered in the journey, the number of 
pilgrims has of late years declined greatly, it is still very considerable. Few, however, 
of the pilgrims are actuated only by devotional feelings. Commercial ideas and objects 
mingle with those of religion; and it redounds to the credit of Mohammed, that he 
granted permission to trade during the pilgrimage to Mecca; providing at the same 
time for the temporal as well as the lasting interests of his votaries. “ It shall be no 
crime in you, if ye seek an increase from your Lord by trading during the pilgrimage .*'— 
(Sale's KoraUf c, 2. p. 36, ed. 1764.) 

The numerous camels of each caravan are loaded with those commodities of every 
country which are of easiest carriage and readiest sale. The holy city is crowded during 
the month of Dhalhajja, corresponding to the latter part of June and the beginning of 
July, not only with zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. A fair or market is 
held in Mecca and its vicinity, on the twelve days that the pilgrims are allowed to 
remaip in that city, which used to be one of the best frequented in the world, and con¬ 
tinues to be well attended. 

“ Few pilgrims,” says Burckhardt, “ except the mendicants, arrive without bringing 
some productions of their respective countries for sale : and this remark is applicable as 
well to the merchants, with whom commercial pursuits are the main object, as to those 
whq are actuated by religious zeai; for, to the latter, the profits derived from selling a 
few articles at Mecca diminish, in some degree, the heavy expenses of the journey. 'Die 
Moggrebyns (pilgrims from Morocco and the north coast of Africa) bring their red 
bonnets and woUen cloaks; the European Turks, shoes and slippers, hardware, embroi¬ 
dered stuffii, sweetmeats, amber, trinkets of European manufacture, knit silk purses, 
&c.; the Turks of Anatolia bring carpets, silks, and Angora shawls; the Persians, 
Cashmere shawls and larae silk handkerebiefs; the A^hans^ tooth-brushes, ealled 
Mesotiak Kattary, made oAbe sjiongy bouglis of a tree growing'in Bokhara, beads of 
a yellow soapstone, and plain coarse shawls manufactured in tlieir own country; thq 
Indians, the numerous productions of their rich and extensive regiim; the pe<^le of 
Yemen, snakes for the Persian pipes, sandals and various other works, lit leather ; and 
the Africans bring various articles adapted to the slave trade, The pUgripw are, how¬ 
ever, often disappointed in their expectations of gain; -qrant of motley makes them' 
hastily sell their little adventures at the publia auctions, and often obliges them to ac¬ 
cept very low prices.” —(Traveh in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 21.) 
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The«ivro principal caravans which yearly rendezvous at Mecca are those of Damascus 
and Cairo. The first is composed of pilgrims from Europe and Weat^ Asia; the 
seoond of Mohammedans from all parts of Africa. 

The fifyiden caravan is said by Burokhardt to be yn^ty ^ell regulated. It is always 
accompanied by the pacha of Damascus, or one of his principal officers, w1k> givm the 
signal for encamping and starting by firing a musket. On the route, a troop ^ horse- 
men ride in the front, and another in the rear to bring up the stragglers. The different 
parties of pilgrims, distinjguished by their provinces or towns, keep close together. At 
night torches are lighted, and the daily distance is usually performed between 3 O'clock 
in the afternoon and an hour or two afrer sunrise on the following day. The Bedouins 
or Arabs, who carry provisions for the troops, travel by day only, and in advance of 
the caravans; the encampment of which they pass in the morning, and are overtaken in 
turn and passed by the caravan on the following night, at their own resting xdaco. The 
journey, with these Bedouins is less fatiguing than with the great body of the caravan, 
as a regular night’s rest is obtained; but their bad character deters most pilgrims from 
joining them. 

At every watering place on the route is a small castle and a large tank, at which the 
camels water, 'Hie castles are garrisoned by a few persons, who remain the whole year 
to guard the provisions deposited there. It is at these watering-places, which belong 
to the Bedouins, that the sheikhs of the tribe meet the caravan, and receive the accus¬ 
tomed tribute for allowing it to pass. Water is plentiful on the route; the stations are 
nowhere more distant than 11 or 12 hours’ march; and in winter, pools of rain-water 
are frequently found. Those pilgrims who can travel with a litter, or on commodious 
camel-saddles, may sleep at night, and perform the journey with little inconvenience: 
but of those whom poverty, or the desire of speedily acquiring a large snm of money, 
induces to follow the caravan on foot, or to hire them.selves as servants, many die on the 
road from fatigue. —( Travels in Arabia, vol. ii. p. 3—9.) 

The caravan which sets out from Cairo for Mecca is not generally so large as that of 
Damascus; and its route along the shores of the Red Sea is more dangerous and 
fatiguing. But many of the African and Egyptian merchants and pilgrims sail from 
Suez, Cosseir, and other ports on the western shore of the Red Sea, for Djidda, whence 
the journey to Mecca is short and easy. 

The Persian caravan for Mecca sets out from Bagdad; but many of the Persian pil¬ 
grims are now in the habit of embarking at Bussorah, and coming to Djidda by sea. 

Caravans from Bagdad and Bussorah proceed to Aleppo, Damascus, and Diarbeker, 
laden with all sorts of Indian, Arabian, and Persian commodities; anil large quantities 
of European goods, principally of English cottons, imported at Bussorah, arc now dl»* 
tributed throughout all the eastern parts of the Turkish empire by the same means. 
The intercourse carried on in this way is, indeed, every day becoming of more im¬ 
portance. 

I'he commerce carried on by caravans, in the interior of Africa, is widely extended 
and of considerable value. Besides the great caravan which proceeds from Nubia to 
Cairo, and is joined by Mohammedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there are 
caravans which have no object but commerce, which set out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and other states on the sea-coast, and penetrate far into the interior. Some of 
them take as many as 50 days to reach the place of their destination; and as their rate 
of travelling may be estimated at about 18 miles a day at an average, the extent of their 
journeys may easily be computed. As both the time of their outset and their route is 
known, they are met by the people of the countries through which they travel, who 
trade with them. Indian goods of every kind form a considerable article in this traffic; 
in exchange for which, the chief commodity the inhabitants have to give is slaves. 

Three mstinct caravans are employed in bringing slaves and other commodities from 
Central Africa to Cairo. One of them comes direct from Mouraouk, the capital of 
Fezssan, across the Libyan desert; another from Senaar; and the third from Darfbf. 
They do not arrive at stated periods, but after a greater or less interval, according to 
the success they have had in procuring slaves, ivory, gold dust, drugs, and' such other 
articles as are fitted for the Egyptian markets. The Mourzouk caravan is said to 
under the best regulations. It is generally about 50 days on its passage; and seldohx 
consists of less than 100, or of more than 300, travellers. The caravans from Senaar and 
I>aTftir used formerly to be very irregular, and were sometimes not seen in Egypt for 
fi or 8 ^eaiu together; but since the occupation of the former by the troops m Mo* 
hammed All, the intercourse between it and Egypt has become comparatively frequent 
and regulah' The number of slavM imported into Egypt by these caravaiisls said to 
amount, at present, to about 10,000 a year.^ The* departure of a oamtan from Darftir 
iirlooked emost important event; it engage for a while the attention of the 

whole country, and even forms a kmd of ®ra.— (Broume*$ Travds in Africa, 2d ed. 
p; 76.Y A caravan from Darfur U considered large if it has $,000 esmeU and 1.000 

^ r s 2 ' ^ 
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slaved. Many of the Moorish pUgrims to Mecca cross the sea from Souakin and Mas- 
souaU to the opposite coast of Arabia, and then travel by land to Mecca; and {lurck- 
hardt states, that of all the poor pilgrims who arrive in the Iledjaz, none beiur a more 
respectable character for industi^han those from Central Africa. 

Caravans are distinguished into heaify and Camels loaded with from 500 to 

600 lbs.** form a heavy caravan; light caravans-being the term applied to designate 
those formed of camels under a moderate load, or perhaps only half loaded. The mean 
daily rate at which heavy caravans travel is about 18^ miles, apd that of light caravans 

miles. 

The safety of a caravan depends materially on the conduct of the caravan-hachU or 
leader. Kiebuhr says, that when the latter is intelligent and honest, and the traveller 
understands the language, and is accustomed to the Oriental method of travelling, an 
excursion tlirough the desert is rarely either disagreeable or dangerous. But it is not 
unusual for ihe Turkish pachas to realise considerable sums by selling the privilege ot 
conducting caravans ; and it is generally believed in the East, that leaders so appointed, 
in order to indemnify themselves, not unfrequently arrange with the Arabian sheikhs 
as to the attack of the caravans, and share with them in the booty I At all events, a 
leader who has paid a large sum for the situation, even if he should be honest, must im¬ 
pose proportionally heavy charges on the association. Hence the best way in travelling 
with caravans is, to attach oneself to one conducted by an active and experienced mer¬ 
chant, who h^s a considerable property embarked in the expedition. With ordinary 
precaution, the danger is then very trifling. It would be easy, indeed, were there any 
thing like proper arrangements made by government, to render travelling by caravans, at 
least on all the great routes, abundantly secure,— (Niebuhr^ Voyagvi tn Arabie, tome ii. 
p. 194. ed. Amst. 1780.) 

No particular formalities arc re<iuired in tlic formation of a caravan. Tliose that 
start at fixed periods are mostly under the control of government, by whom the leaders 
are appointed. But, generally speaking, any dealer is at liberty to form a company and 
make one. The individual in whose name it is raised is considered as the leader, or 
caravan-buchiy unless he appoint some one else in his place. When a number of mer¬ 
chants associate together in the design, they elect,a chief, and appoint officers to decide 
whatever controversies may arise during the journey. — (For further details with respect 
to caravans, see the Modern Part of the Universal History^ vol. xiv. pp. 214 — 243. ; 
Robertson's Disquisiiion on Ancient India^ Note 54.; Rees's Cyclopasdia^ art. Caravan^ 
most of which is copied from Robertson, though without a single word of acknowledg¬ 
ment ; Burckhardt's P'ravels in ArabiOf vol. li. passim $ Urquhart on Turkey and its 
Resources, p. 137, 151, ■§*€.) 

CAKAVANSERA, a large public building or inn appropriated for the reception 
at»d lodgment of the caravans, lliough serving in lieu of inns, there is this radical 
difference between them, — that, generally sjjeaking, the traveller finds nothing in a 
catavanscra for the use either of himself or his cattle. He must carry all his provisions 
and necessaries with him. They are chiefly built in dry, barren, desert places; and are 
mostly furnished with water brought from a great distance and at a vast expense. A well 
of water is, indeed, indispensable to a caravansera. Caravanseras are also numerous in 
cities; where they serve not only as inns, but as shops, warehouses, and even exchanges. 

CARAWAY-SEED (Fr. Carvi, Cumin des pr6s ; Ger. Keurnmel, BrodkUmmef ; It. 
Carvi)t a small seed, of an oblong and slender figure, pointed at both ends, ajid thickest 
in the middle. It is the produce of a biennial plant ( Carum carut), with a taper root 
like a parsnip, but much smaller. It should be chosen large, new, of a good colour, not 
dusty, and of a strong agreeable smell. It is principally used by confectioners; and is 
extensively cultivated in several parts of Essex. 

CARBUNCLE (Ger. Karfunkelj Ft, Pscarboukle; It. Carbonchio; Sp. Carlmn-- 
culo t Lat. Carhunculus), a precious stone of the ruby kind, of a very rich glowing blood- 
fed colour, highly esteemed by the ancients.—(See Ruby.) ‘ 

CARD (Fr. Carder; Get. Kardatschen, Karden, fVollkratzen f It.Cardi} 'Rm. Bardii ; 
1^. Cardas), an instrument, or comb, for arranging or sorting the hairs of wool, cotton, 
Ac. Cards are either fastened to a fiat piece of wood, and wrought by the hand; or to 
n cylinder, and wrought by machinery. 

CARDAMOMS (Fr. Cardamomes ; Get. Kardamom t It. Cardamom f Sp. iCzr- 
danusmos ; Hind. Gujarati elachi), seed capsules produced by a plant, of which there are 
diffei^t species growing In India, Cochin China, Siam, and Ceylon. Ihe c^sules 
are gath^ipd as they ripen f and when dried in the sun, are fit for side. Ihe snjall 
c^patid^ OT lesser cardamoms, are produced by a particular species of the plant, and are 
t\ie nibst Y^uablc. They should be chosen full, plump# and difficult to broken; of 
a bright yellow culour; a piercing smell; with an acrid, bitterish, though not very 

* This \t the burden of the tmall camel only. The large ones usually civey from 7&0 to 1,000 lb*. 
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unpleasant taate'; and particular care should be taken that they are properly dried. 
ITiey are reckon^ to keep best in a body, and are therefore packed in lar^e chests, well 
jointed, pitched ni the seams, and otherwise properly secured as the least damp greatly 
reduces their value. The best cardamoms ^e brought frbm the Malabar coast. They 
are produced in the recesses of the mountains, by felling trees, and afterwards burning 
them j for wherever the ashes fall in the openings or fissures of the rocks, tlie cardamom 
plant naturally springs up. In Soonda Balagat, and other places where cardamoms are 
planted, the fruit or berry is very inferior to that produced in the way now mentioned, 
'fhe Malabar cardamom is described as a species of bulbous plant, growing 3 or 4 feet 
high. The growers are obliged to sell all their produce to the agents of government, 
at prices fixed by the latter, varying from 550 to 700 rupees the candy of 600 Ibs- 
avoirdupols : and it is stated that the contractor often puts an enhanced vedue on the coine 
with which he pays the mountaineers ; or makes them take in exchange tobacco, cloths, 
salt, oil, betel nut, and such necessary articles, at prices which are frequently, no doubt, 
estimated above their proper level. Such a system ought assuredly to be put an im¬ 
mediate end to. Not more than one hundredth part of the cardamoms raised in Malabar 
are used in the country. Tliey are sent in large quantities to the ports on the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulph, to Sind, up the Indus, to Bengal, Bombay, &c. They form a 
universal ingredient in curries, pillaus, &c. The market price, at the places of exporta¬ 
tion on the Malabar coast, varies from 800 to‘l,‘200 rupees the candy.—(/tfdbum's Orient, 
Commerce, and the valuable evidence of T. H. Baber, Ksq. before the Lords’ Committee 
of 1830, p. 216.) 

Malabar cardamoms were worth, in January 1843, from 2s. 3d. to 3s. a pound in the 
London market, duty (2d.) excluded ; Ceylon cardamoms were, at the same time, 
worth from Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 

CARDS, OR PLAYING CARDS (Du. Kaarten, Speelkarden ; ¥r. Cartes d jouer ; 
Gcr. Karten, Spiel Karten ; It. Carte da pinoco ; Rus. Kartu ; Sp. Carras, Naipea ; Sw, 
Kort). The only thing necessary to be noticed in this place with respect to cards, is the 
regulations as to their manufacture, sale, and the payment of the duty. 

It Is regulated by the 9 Geo. 4, c. 18., that an annual licence duty of 5*. shall bo paid by every maker of 
playing cards and dice. The duty on every pack of cards is U., and Is to be specified on tne ace of spades, 
('ards are not to be made in any ^rt of Great Britain, except the metropolis; nor in Ireland, except in 
JJublin and Cork ; under a penalty of tOOl. Cards are to bo enclosed in wrappers, with such marks as the 
commissioners of stamps may appoint. Before licence can be had, bond must be given to the amount of 
.•HXW. for the payment of the dutlos, Sec. Selling or exposing to sale any pack of cards not duly stamped, 
subjects a licensed maker to a penalty of 50i.; and any one else to a penalty of 10/. Any person haviug 
in his possession, or using, or permitting to bo used, any pack of cards not duly stamped, to forfeit bl. 
Second-hand cards may be sola by any person, if sold without the wrapper of a licensed maker; and in 
packs containing not more tlian 6‘2 cards, including an ace of spades duly stamped, and enclosed In a 
wrapper with the words “ Second-hand Cards" printed or written in distinct characters on the outside : 
penalty for selling second-hand cards in any other manner, '101. 

The duty of 1#. per pack on cards produced, in 1841, the sum of 9,?23/. 18j.; showing that 184,478 packs 
had been disposed of. 

CARMEN, of the city of I^ondon, are constituted a fellowship by act of common 
council. The rates which they are allowed to charge, and the regulations by which 
they are to be guided, are settled at the quarter sessions. In other respects they are 
subjected to the rule of the president and governors of Christ’s Hospital, to whom the 
owner of every cart pays an annual licence duty of 17«. Ad. 

Carmen are to help to load and unload their carls; and willing to help to unload the same, ho shall pay the carman 
if any carman exacts more than the regular rates, upon due after the rate of lid. for evvr^ iiour after the tint half hour 
proof, More the J<ord Major, or any two niagiiitrates, hesliall for hi* attendance. 

buffer Imprlhoninent fur the space of HI day*. Every licensed carman Is to hive a piece of hrass fixed upon 

If any person shall refuse to pay any carman hSs hire, hi* <art, upon which is to be engraven a certain numlNcr: 
according to the regular rates, upon complaint made, the pro- which number, toxetber witli the carman's name, is regUterea 
Bident of ChrUt’s llospital, or a Justice of the peace, may in a regisler kept at Christ’s I)o«|>ita:l ; so that, in case of any 
compel payment.' misbehaviour, the party olfeiKWd, by taking notice of the 

Mercliaots or other persons may choose what cart they number of the cart, muy search for it in the register, and the 
pleake, except such as stand for wharf-work, tackle-work, name will be found. 

crane-work, at sliu|>s and merchants’ houses, which are to be Carmen not conforming to these rules, or working without 
taken in turn; and every c.irinan standing with his empty a numbered piece of brass fiked on the cart, may be suspeitded 
rart next to any goods to be loaded, shMI, upon the tirst de- from tlwlr employment. 

mand, load the sanie for the accustomed rates t and If any Carmen riding upon the shafts pf their carts, or sitting 
per.oii shall cause a carman to attend at his house, shop, ware- within them, not having some person on foot to guide the 
house, or cellaf, with bis loaded cart, the carman being horses, shall forfeit 10*. 

CARMINE (Ger.Karmim Du. Karmyn; Fr. Carmine; It. Carmmio; Lat. Car-' 
minium)i a powder of a very beautiful red colour, bordering upon purple, and used by 
painters in miniature. It is a species of lake, and is formed of finely pulverised cochi¬ 
neal, It is very high pri^ced. 

CARNELIAN. See Agate. ‘ . 

CARPET, CARPETS (Ger, Teppicht; Du. Tapyten, Vher-tapyten ; VuTdpUt 
It. Tappetii Sp. Alfomhraa, Aleatifas, Tapetes ; Rus, Kowriir Kilimi.) PeraiaQ and ' 
Turkish carpets are the most esteemed. Di England, carpets are .principally ijoahufa^- 
tured at Kidderminster, Wilton, Cirencestio’, Worcester, Axininster, &c.; and in l^pt- 
land, at KUmarnocks Those made at Axminster are l^ieved to be very little, if any 
thing, inferior to those of Persia and Turkey* 

CARRIAGES;' Bee Coaches. 
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CARROT (^DaauMi oorotoLin.), n l^nhial plant, a nativanf Britain. 
kniawn as a garden plant, its introduction into agriculture has been oomiWatlv^ 
tecent The uses of tlie carrot in dozniwtie economy are well known., It is extensively 
cultivated in Suffolk, whence large Quantities are sent to the London market.. Hoi^ 
are said to be remarkably ibnd of carrots. ' • > 

CARRIERS are persons undertaking for hire to carry goods from one place to an¬ 
other. * 

Proprietors of carts and wagons, masters and owners of ships, hoymen, lightermep, 
bargemen, ferrymen, &o. are denominated common carriers. The master of a stage 
coach who only carries passengers for hire^ is not liable for goods ; but if hie undertake 
to carry goods and passengers^ then he is liable for both as a common carrier. ITie post¬ 
master general is not a carrier in the common acceptation of the term, nor is.be sub¬ 
jected to his liabilities. 

I. Duties and Liabtliites qf Carriers. — Cartiers are bound to receiro and carry the goods of all per- 
sons, for a reasonable hire or reward; to take proper care of them in their passage; to deliver them 
safely, and in the same condition as when they were received (excepting only such losses as may arise 
from the act qf Ood or the king's enemies) ; or, in default thereof, to make compensation to the owoer 
for whatever loss or damage tno goods may have received while in their custody, that might have been 
prevented. 

Hence a carrier is liable, though he be robbed of the goods, or they bo taken from him by irresistible 
force: and though this may seem a hard rule, yet It is the only one that could be safely adopted; for if 
a carrier were not liable for losses unless it could be shown that ho had conducted himself dishonestly or 
negligently, a door would be opened for every species of fraud and collusion, inasmuch as it would be 
impossible, in most cases, to ascertain whether the facts were such as the carrier represented. Qn the 
same principle a carrier has been held accountable for goods accidentally consumed by fire while in his 
warehouse. In delivering tite opinion of the Court of King’s Bench on a egse of this sort, Lord Mans- 
field said — A carrier, by the naturo of his contract, obliges himself to use all due care and diligence, 
and is answerable for any neglect. But tliere is something more imposed upon liim by custom, that is, 
by the common law. A common carrier is in the nature of an insurer. All the cases show him to be 
so. This m^kes him liable for every thing except the act of God and the king’s enemies; that is, even 
for ineeimi/c flccfdcnts, with those exceptions. The question then is. What is the act qf God t I con¬ 
sider it to be laid down In opposition to the act of man ; such as lightning, storms, tempests, and the 
like, which could not happen by any human intervention. To prevent litigation and collusion, the law 

} )resutnes negligence except in those circumstances. An armed force, though ever so great and Irresist- 
ble, does not excuse; the reason is, fur fear it may give room for collusion, which can never happen 
with respect to the act of God. We all, therefore, are of opinion that there should be judgment for the 
pl^intlff.^’ — (Forward v. Pittard, 1 T. K. 27.) 

A carrier Is not obliged to liave a new carriage for every Journey; It is sufficient if he provide one that, 
without any extraordinary accident, may be fairly presumed capable of performing the journey. 

A carrier may be discliarged from his liability by any fraud or concealment on the part of the indivi¬ 
dual employing him, or of the bailor; as if the latter represent a parcel as containing things of little or 
no value, when, in fact, it contains things of groat value. But when the carrier has not given a notice 
limiting his responsibility, and when he puts no questions with respect to tlie parcel to ttie bailor, the 
latter need not say any thing with respect to ft; and though the bailor should represent tlie thing deli¬ 
vered to the carrier as of no value, yet if the tatter know it to be otherwise, he will be responsible in the 
event of its being lost or damaged. If the bailor deliver goods imperfectly packed, and the carrier does 
not perceive it, he is not liable In tlie event of a loss occurring; but if the defect in the package were 
such that the carrier could not but perceive it, ho would bo liable. On this principle a carrier was made 
to answer for the loss of a greyhound that had been improperly secured when given to him. 

A carrier may refuse to admit goods into his warehouse at an unseasonable time, or before ho is ready 
to take his journey ; but he cannot rcfiise to do the ordinary duties Incumbent uu a person in. his situ¬ 
ation. 

It is felony, if a carrier open a parcel and take goods out of It with intent to steal them ; and it has 
been decided, that if goods be deliveyed to a carrier to be carried to a specified place, and he carry them 
to a dilTerent place, and dispose of them for his own profit, he is guilty of felony ; but the emliezziemcnt 
of goods by a carrier, without a felonious taking, merely exposes to a civil action. 

No carrier, waggonman, carman, or walnman, with their respective carriages, shall travel on Sundays, 
under a pent Ity of20i. — (3 Chas. I. c, 1.) 

A carrier Is always, unless there be an express agreement to the contrary, entitled to a reward for his 
core and trouble. .In'some cases his reward is regulated by the legislature, and In others by a special 
stipulation between the parties ; but though there be no legislative provision or express agreement, he 
cannot ^laira mbre than a reasonable compensation. 

S. Lindtation qf Responsibility. — Until the act of 1830, a carrier might, by express stipulation, giving 
public notice to that effect, discharge his liability ffom ail losses by robbery, accident, or otherwise, 
except tliose which arose from mideazance and gross negligence, from which no stipulation or notice 
cqpid exempt him), and provided the notice did not contravene the express conditions of an act of par¬ 
liament. 

Notices generally bore, that the carrier would not be responsible for more than a certain sum (usually 
hi.) on any one parcel, the value of which had not been declared and paid for accordingly; so that a per. 
son aware of this notice, entering a box worth KKXU. without declaring its value, or entering it as being 
worth 200/,, would, should it be lost, have got in the first case only bl., and in the latter only 200/., 
unless he could have shown that the carrier had acted fraudulently or with gross negligence. But, to ' 
avail himself of this defence, the carrier was bound to show that the bailor or nis servant was acquainted 
with the notice at the time of delivering the goods. No particular manner of giving notice was required. 

It might be done by express communication, by fixing it up in a conspicuous place In the carrier’s office, 
by insertion in the public papers or Gasette, by the drculation of bandbills, <kc.; it being in all cases a 
question for the jury to decide whether the bapor was really acquainted with thenotlpe of the limitation; 
slhce. if he wore not, he was entitled to recover, whatever eflbrts the carrier may have made t6 publish 
it. Thus, a notice stuck up in a carrier’s warehouse, where goods were delivered, was of no avail against 
parties who oouht hot read; neither was it of any avail against those who could read, and who had seen 
it. unless they had actually read it. On this principle It was held, that a nodee in a newspaper is not 
sufficient; even when it vrits proved that the bailor read the newspaper, ui^ss it coqM also be proved that 
ho bad read the notice itself. , 

•These attempts to limit responslbUtty gave rise to a great deal of litigation and uncertainty t and to 
obviate the incoiiveniencos tnrace arising, the important statute 1 Will 4. c. 68. was passed. This act 
declares, that carriers by land shall not l^ llable<(br the ioM of certain articles specified in the act. when 
their valtm exceeds 10/,^ unless the natureatnd value of such articles be stated at the time of their deli¬ 
very to the carrier, and an increased charge paid or agreed, to be paid upon the same. It is iUrther 
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do&l^lid, that no publication of anjr notices by carriers shall have power to limit their responsibility at 
c^li^law for all other orUbNl except those speciSed in theact. But as the set is Of great importance. 
Subjoin it " 

fllpm and after the passing of this act. no mail contraetor, stage coach proprietor; or other common 
carrier iff l0tui for hire; shall be liable for the toss of or Injury to any article or articles or property of the 
description foliowing. vie. gold or silver coin of this realm or of any fordm state, orany golcTor silver in 
a manufactured or uomanufhctured state, or any precious stones, jewellery, watches, clocks, or time, 
pieces of any description, trinkets, bills, notes of the Governor and Company of 'the Banks of England, 
Scotland, ahd Ireland respectively, or of any other bank in Great.Britain or Ireland, orders,.notes, or 
securities for payment or money, English or foreign stamps, maps, writings, title-deeds, paintings, 
mgrayings, pictures, gold or sliver plate or plated articles, glass, china, silks In a manufactured or unmanu¬ 
factured state, and whether wrought up or not wrought up with other materials, furs, or lace, or any 
of tlmiu, coutainedi in any parcel or package which shall have been delivered, either to be carried for Idre 
or to accempany the person of any passenger in any mail or stage conch or other public conveyance, when 
th^ value of such article or articles or property aforesaid contained in such parcel or package shall exceed 
the sum of lOf., unless at the time of the delivery thereof at the office, warehouse, or receiving house of 
such mail oontractor, AC. the value and nature of such article or articles or property shall have been 
declared by the person or persons sending or delivering the same, and such increased charge as herein- 
after mentioned, or an engagement to pay the same, be accepted by the person receiving such parcel or 
package.— $ 1. 

When any parcel or package containing any of the articles above specified shall be so delivered, and its 
value and contents declared as aforesaid, and such value shall exceed the sum of lOf., It shall be lawful 
for Butm mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, and other common carriers, to demand and receive an 
increased rate of charge, to be notified by some notice, affixed in legible characters in some public and 
. conspicuous part of the office, warehouse, or other receiving house, where such parcels or packages are 
received by them for the purpose of conveyance, stating the increased rates of charge required to be paid 
over and above tiie ordinary rate of carriage, as a compensation for the greater risk and care to be taken 
fof the safe conveyance of such valuable articles; and sill persons sending or delivering parcels or packages 
containing such valuable articles as aforesaid at such office shsdl be bound by such notice, without fUrthor 
proof of the same having come to their knowledge. — $ 2. 

Provided always, that when the value shall have been so declared, and the Increased rate of charge 
paid, or an engagement to pay the same shall have been accepted as herein-before mentioned, the person 
receiving such increased rate of charge or accepting such agreement shall, if required, sign a recHpt for 
the package or parcel, acknowledging the same to have been insured, which reempt shall not be liable to 
any stamp duty ; and if such receipt shall not be given when required, or such notice as aforesaid shall 
not have been affixed, the mall contractor, stage coach proprietor, or other common carrier as aforesaid, 
shall not have or be entitled to any benefit or advantage under tliis act, but shall be liable and responsible 
as at the common law, and be liable to refund the increased rate of charge ^3. 

And be it enacted, that from and after the Ist day of September 1830, no public notice or declara¬ 
tion heretofore made or hereafter to be made shall be deemed or construed to limit or in any wise 
affect the liability at common law of any such mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, or other 

{ lubllc common carriers as aforesaid, for or In respect of any articles or goods to be carried and conveyed 
»y them ; but that all and every such mall contractors, stage coach proprietors, and other common car- 
rleri as aforesaid shall, from and after the said 1st day of September, be liable, as at the common law, to 
answer for the loss of any injury [so in the act] to any articles and goods in respect whereof they may not 
1)0 entitled to the benefit of this act, any public notice or declaration by them made and given contrary 
thereto, or In anywise limiting such liability, notwithstanding. — $ 4. 

And be it further enacted, that for the purposes of this act, every office, warehouse, or receiving house, 
which shall be used or appointed by any mail contractor, or stage coach proprietor, or other such common 
carrier, ibr the receiving of parcels to be conveyed as aforesaid, shall be deemed and taken to be the 
receiving house, warehouse, or office of such mall contractor, stage coach proprietor,' or other common 
carrier ; and that any one or more of such mail contractors, stagecoach proprietors, or common carriers, 
shall be liable to be sued by his, her, or tlieir name or names only ; and that no action or suit commenced 
to recover damages for loss or injury to any parcel, package, or person, shall abate for the want of joining 
any co-proprietor or co-partner in such mail, stage coach, or other public conveyance by land for hire us 
aforesaid. — § 5. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing in this act contained shall extend or be con¬ 
strued to annul or in any wise affect any special contract between such mail contractor, stage coach pro¬ 
prietor, or common carrier, and any other parties, for the conveyance of goods and merchandises. — § C. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that where any parcel or package shall have boeji delivered at 
any such office, and the value and contents declared as aforesaid, and the Increased rate of charges been 
paid, and such parcels or packages shall have been lost or damaged, the party entitled to recover damages 
in respect of such loss or damage shall also be entitled to recover back such increased charges so pmdas 
aforesaid, in addition to the value of such parcel or package— S 7. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that notning in this act shall be deemed to protect any mail 
contractor, stage coach proprietor, or other common carrier for hire, from liability to answer for loss or 
Injury to any goods or articles whatsoever, arising from the felonious acts of any coachman, guard, book¬ 
keeper, porter, or other servant in his or their employ, nor to protect any such coachman, guaid, book¬ 
keeper, or other servant, from liability for any loss or injury occasioned iff hit or their ownferioAtU 
ne^ct or misconduct.— 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, that such mail contractors, stage coach proprietprs, or other 
common carriers for hire, shall not be concluded as to the value of any such parc^ or package by the 
value so declared as aforesaid, but that he or they shall in all cases be entitled to require, from (he pvttr 
suing In respect of any loss or injury, proof or the actual value of the contents by the ordinary lekal 
evidence ; and that the mail contractors, stage coach proprietors, or other common carriers, as aforesidd, 
shall be liable to such damages only as shall be so proved as aforesaid, not exceeding the declared value, 
together with the increased charges as before mentioned. ■—} 9. 

be It further enacted, that in all actions to be brought against any such mall contractors, 3 c 0 ,, the 
defmdant or defendants may pay the money into court. — $ 10. « 

It be observed, that carriers continue, notwithstanding this act, liable, as before, 
for the felonious acts of their servants, and their own misfeasance or gross negligence. 
It is not possible, however,, to lay down any general rule as to the circumstances which 
constitute this oi^nce. Differing as they do in almost every case, the questioiv when 
raised,, must be left to a Jury. But it has been decided, that the misd^itfery s parc^ 
or its itondrlivery ttnihin a reasonable time, is a mis&azance that cannot be defeated by 
fljiy no^ce on the part of the carriw limiting his responsibility, la liUce jxianneis the 
sealing of a parcel by a difierent poach ftom that idirected by the.bailot*) the remo^sg.it 
one carriage to another, are misfeasances. Where a parcel b dhr^ted tb a'lieiison 
at a particular place, and the carrier, knowing such person, delivers the parsettO another 
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who represents himself as the consignee, such delivery is gross negligence. X.eaving 
parcels in a coach or cart unprotected in the street is also gross negligence. 

At common law, there is no distinction between carriage performed by sea or land ; 
but by the 7 Geo* 2. c. 15. and 26 Geo. 3. c. 86., corrected and amended by the 
5.S Oeo. 3. c. 1.59., it is enacted that ship owners are not to be liable for any loss or 
damage happening to goods on board through the fraud or neglect of the master, without 
their knowledge or privity, further than the value of the vessel and the freight accruing 
during the voyage.—(See Owner.s.) 

3. Commencement nnd Termination of Liability. ■— A carrier’s liability commences 
from the time the goods are actually delivered to him in the character of carrier. A 
delivery to a carrier’s servant is a delivery to himself, and he will be responsible. The 
delivery of goods in an inn yard or warehouse, at which other carriers put up, is not 
a delivery so as to charge a carrier, unless a special notice he given him of their having 
been so delivered, or some previous intimation to that effect, 

A carrier’s liability ceases, when he vests the property committed to his charge in the 
hands of the consignee or his agents, by actual delivery; or when the property is resumed 
by the consignor, in pursuance of his right of stopping it in transitu. It is in all oases 
the duty of the carrier to deliver the goods. The leaving goods at an inn is not a suffi¬ 
cient delivery. The rule in such cases, in deciding upon tlic carrier’s liahillty, is to 
consider whether any thing remains to be done by the carrier, as such j and if nothing 
rctnains to he done, his liability ceases, and conversely. 

A carrier has a lien upon goods for his hire. Even if the goods be stolen, the right¬ 
ful owner is not to have them without paying the carriage. 

For further details as to this subject see Jeremy on the Law of Carriers^ passim ; Chitty^s 
Commercial Law, vol. iii. pp. 369—386.; and Burn's Justice of the Peace, tit. Carritm. 
'J’liere are some excellent observations with respect to it in Sir William Jones's Essay on 
the Law of Bailments. — (For an account of the regulations as to the conveyance of pas¬ 
sengers in stage coaches, see Coaches, S'fAOE.) 

C A U’l'S. Every cart, &c. for the carriage of any thing to and from any place, where 
the streets are paved, within the bills of mortality, shall contain 6 inches in the felly. 
No person shall drive any cart, waggon, &c. within 5 miles of the General Tost Office, 
unless the name, surname, and place of abode of the owner, be painted in conspicuous 
letters, at least 1 inch in height, on the right or off side thereof, under a penally 
of 5/. Any person may seize and detain any cart, uaggon, &c. without such mark.— 
(\ Sc 2 Will. 4. c. 22.) 

CASH, in commerce, means the ready money, bills, drafts, bonds, and all immediately 
negotiable paper in an itidividual’s possession. 

CASH ACCOUNT, in book-keeping, an account to which nothing but cash is 
carried on the one hand, and from which all the disbursements of the concern are drawn 
on the other. The balance is the cash in hand. When the credit side more than 
balances the debit, or disbursement side, the account is said to be in cash ; when the 
contrary, to be dut of cash. 

Cash Account, in banking, is the name given to the account of the advances made by 
a banker in Scotland, to an individual who has given security for their repayment. — 
(See Banks (Scotch).) 

CASHEW NUTS (Gcr. Akajuniisse, Westindische Anakarden { Du. Catsjoenooten , 
Fr. Noix d'acajouf It. Acaju; Sp. Nueces d'acaju; Port. Nozes d'ncaju), the produce ot 
tlic Anarcardium occidentale. Tlicy are externally of a greyish or brownish colour, of the 
shape of a kidney, somewhat convex on the one side, and depressed on the other. The 
shell is very hard; and the kerne), which is sweet and of a very fine flavour, is covered 
with a thin film. Between this and the shell is lodged a thick, blackish, inflamtnable 
oil, of such a caustic nature in the fresh nuts, that if the lips chance to touch it, blisters 
immediate! V follow. The kernels are used in cooking, and in the preparation of chocolate. 
CASPIAN SEA. See Taqanroo. 

CASSIA. There are four species of cassia in the market, viz. Cassia Lignsa or 
Cassia Bark; Cassia Fistula ; Cassia Buds, and Cassia Senna. ' ** 

I. Cassia Lignea, or Cassia Bark (Fr. Casse; Ger. Cassia; Port. Cassia lenhosa ; 
Arab. Seleekch ; Hind. T\^; Malay, Kayu-kgi), the bark of a tree (^Lavrus Cassia 
Lin.) growing in Sumatra, Borneo, the Malabar coast, Philippine Islands, &c. ; but 
chiefly in the provinces of Quantong and King.si, in China, which furnish the greatevt 
part of the cassia met with in the Eiiropean'markets. The tree grows to the height of 
50 or 60 feet, with large, spreading, horizontal branches. The hark resembles that of 
cinnamon in appearance, smell, and taste, and is very often substituted for it; -“but it 
may be readily distinguished ; it is thicker in substance, less quilled, breaks shorter, eud 
is. more pungent. It should be chosen in thin pieces; the best being that which ap¬ 
proaches nearest to cinnamon in flavour: that which is small and broken should be 
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rejected. A-good deal of the cassia In the Indian markets i» brought from Borneo, 
Sumatra^ and Ceylon. Malabar cassia is thicker and darker coloured, than that of 
China, and more subject to foul packing; each bundle should be separately inspected. 
^ (Aindie^a Materia Indica; Milbum'e Orient Com,^c.') . ^ ^ 

2. Cassia Budst the dried fruit or berry of the tree {Lojurus cassia) which yield the 
bark described in the previous article. They bear some resemblance to a clove^ but are 
smaller, and, when fresh, have a rich cinnamon flavour. They should be chosen, round, 
fresh, and free from stalk and dirt. Cassia buds are the produce of China. — (Af*7- 
burn’s Orient. Com. j Anglo-Chinese Kalendar ; and Part. Paper, No. 257, Sess, 1843.) 

3. Cassia Fistula (Fr. Casse; Ger. Rhonkasie; It. Polpa di cassia; Lat, Cassia 
pufpa; Arab. Kkyar ekeber) is a tree which grows in the East and West Indies, and 
Egypt {^Cassia fistula Lin.) The fruit is a woody, dark brown pod, about the thick¬ 
ness of the thumb, and .nearly 2 feet in length. Those brought to this country come 
principally from the West Indie^ packed in casks and cases; but a superior kind is 
brought from the East Indies, and is easily distinguished by its smaller smooth pod, 
and by the greater blackness of the pulp. 

Cassia Senna, See Senna. 

Account exhibiting the Imports and Exports of Cassia Lignea, with the Quantities entered for Home 
Consumption, in each Year from 1841 to 18,Vi, both inclusive— {Pari. Paper, No. 928. Sess. 1853.) 


isn 

1SA2 

1813 
1841 
1.813 
1«18 
1817 
1848 
1»4!> 
1 S.')!) 
iS3i 
1832 


From -wltliin the Limits 
of ilm K. I. Uo.'s <;hart»;r. 

From alt Parts. 

Ouantitle« rc-esoorted 
from U. Kingdom. 

Quantities entered fur 
Tiome Consamptioii 

1,188,377 lU. 
1,312,771 

2,470,302 

1,272,171 

1.4 2V,S'.‘>« 

1)93,19<» 

,342,606 

30(1,8,T4 

472,691 

1,010,040 1 

212,604 
.827.994 

1,261,648 lbs. 

1,.-,12,804 
2,470,30'i 

1,278,4 »3 

1,422/2.36 

993,490 
.34 2,693 

310,217 

472,693 

1,0 ,0.008 

1 267,162 

1 496.8.3.3 

1,262,164 lbs. 
1,247,496 

1,986,11.3 

1,40.3,313 

l,1.36/2(.3 

95it,2.33 

64.3,7.W 

2.39,19.3 

52,3,798 

7.33,913 1 

21.3,614 

. 344,077 

84.604 llM. 
121,660 

142,106 

116,030 

160,371 

138.725 

114,376 

76,1.32 

83,300 

97A39 

82,467 

109,029 


Tho duties from 9th July, 1842, have been and3.J|jd. per lb. on cassia from British possessions 


During^the 3 years rndlng with ift''^. the imports of Cassia buds amounted, at an average, to 35,917 
lbs. a year, and the exports to 1,087 ibs. a year. Cassia buds are not charged with any duty. Cassia 
lauls were worth in the London market In October, 1853, from 9/. ^ to 91.15s. per cwt., and cassia 
ligiioa from 6/. 5s. to Ql. 10#. per do. 

CASTOR (Fr. Castoreum ; Gcr. Kastoreunt; It. Caatoro; Sp. Castoreo), the pro¬ 
duce of the beaver. In the inguinal region of this animal are found four bags, a large 
aiui a small one on each side : in the two large ones there is contained a softish, greyish 
yellow, or light brown substance, which, on exposure to the air, becomes dry and brittle, 
and of a brown colour. This is castor. It has a heavy but somewhat aromatic smell, 
not unlike musk ; and a bitter, nauseous, and subacrid taste. The best comes from 
Russia ; but of late years it has been very scarce; and all that is now found in the shops 
is tlie produce of Canada. The goodness of castor is determined by its sensible qualities ; 
that which is black is insipid, inodorous, oily, and unfit for use. Castor is said to be 
sometimes counterfeited by a mixture of some gummy and resinous substances; but the 
fraud is easily detected, by comparing the smell and taste with those of real castor. — 
( Thomsons Dispensatory.) 

CASTOR OIL (Fr. Huile du Ricin; Ger. Rizinusohl; It. Olio di Ricino ; Sp. 
Ricinsoel) is obtained from the seeds of the Ricinus communis, or Palma Christi, an 
miiiual plant found in most tropical countries, and in Greece, the south of Spain, &c. 
The oil is separated from the seeds either by boiling them in water, or by subjecting them 
to the action of the press. It is said, that though the largest quantity of oil may be pro¬ 
cured by the first method it is Jess sweet, and more apt to become rancid, than that 
jirocurcd by expression, which, in consequence, is the process now most commonly 
followed. Good expressed castor oil is nearly inodorous and insipid; but the best leaves 
.a slight sensation of acrimony m the throat after it is swallowed. It is thicker and 
heavier than the fat oils, being viscid, transparent, and colourless, or of a very pale straw 
colour. That which is obtained by boiling the seeds has a brownish hue; and both 
kinds, when they become rancid, thicken, deepen in colour to a reddish brown, and 
acquire a hot, nauseous taste. It is very extensively employed in the materia medica 
as a cathartic. — ( IViomson's Dispensatory.) 


The duty of 1*. 8rf. per cwt. on eastor oil was repealed in 1845, In 1852 the imports amounted to 
30,528 cwt, and the exports to 7,40^wt. 

CATECHU (Fr. Cachx^i Ger. Kaschu; Hind, Cut; Mai. Ga$nbir), a brown 
astringent substance, formeiHy known by the name pf Terra Japonjea, because supposed 
to be a kind of earth. It is, however, a vegetable substance obtained from two plants; 
viz, the Mhwsa, or more correctly the Acatda catechu, and the Uncaria gaynbir, Th« 
first of these is « tree from 20 to 30 feet high, found in abundanee in many of tlie 
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fore^,pf India, from 1 6° of iat. up to 30^, The places most remarkable for Us proper 
tionarp'the 13urmese territories; a large province on the Malabarepast c^lM.tbc .&np 
4 iid the forests skirting the northern part of l^ngal, under the hiUs. Which divide 
it from Nepaul. The catechu is obtained from this tree by the simplie process of boiling 
the heart of the wood for a few hours; when it assumes the Iqok and consistency of 
The substance hardens by cooliiTg; is formed into small trails or squares ; and hiding 
'dried in the sun, is fit for the market. 

The pHceto the first purchaser in the Concan is about 15s. a cwt. Accbrdlng to Dr. Davy/wJbo 
analjrsed it, the spetdflc gravity of €k>ncan catechu is 1*39 ; and that of Pegu, i '28. The taste oCtliji Sub¬ 
stance is astringent, leaving behind a seiisatioii of sweetness; it is almost wholly soluble in water. Of 
all the astringent substances we know, catechu appears to contain the largest portion of tannin. ACcoid- 
ing to Mr. Purkts, 1 lb. is equivalent to 7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark for tanning leather. From 200 art. of. 
Concan catechu. Dr. Davy procured 100 of tannin, 68 of extractive matter, 13 of mucilage, and 10 of 
earths and othqr impurities : the same quantity of Pegu oatcchu afforded 97 grs. of tannin, 73 of extract, 
16 of mucilago, and 14 of impurities. The ttnearia gambir is a seandent shrub, extensively Culiivated'tii 
all the countries lyiug on both sides of the Straits of MalacciU but chiefly in the small islands at their 
, eastern extremity. The catechu is in this case obtained by boiling the leaves and inspissating the juice, 
a small quantity of crude sago being added, to give the mass consistency: it is then dried in the sun,ann 
being cut, like the Conran catechu, into small squares, is ready for use. There is a great consumption of 
this article throughout ail parts of India as a mastiratory ; it forms an ingredient in the compound .of 
betel pepper, areca nut, and lime which is in almost universal use. Catechu may be purchased at the 
Dutch settlement of llliio, or at Malacca, In the Straits of Singapore, at the rate of about Ids. a cwt. 
Large quantities of it are imported, under the corrupted name of cutch, into Calcutta from Pegu. From 
lloiiibay a considerable quantity Is annually imported into China. 'I'he quantity of catechu, under the 
name of gambir, produced in ilblo by the Chinese settlers, amounts to about 4,600 tons a year, about 
2,000 of wliich are exported for the consumption of Java; the rest being sent to China, Cochin China, 
and other neighbouring countries— Ainalie's Matena Jrtdica ; Ure'^s Dictionary ; Singapore 
Chronicle i Huchanan'a Journey through Mysore^ CanarOf and Malabar i Bell's Review qf the external 
Commerce qf Bengal.) 

CAT’S EYE, a mineral of a beautiful appearance, brought from Ceylon. Its colours 
arc grey, green, brown, red, of various shades. Its internal lustre is shining, its fracture 
imperfectly conchoidal, and it is translucent. From a peculiar iilay of light, arising 
from white fibres interspersed, it has derived its name. The French call the appearance 
chatoyant. It scratches quartz, is easily broken, and resists the blowpipe. It is set by 
the Jewellers as a precious stone. 

CAT SKINS. The skin or fur of the cat is used for a variety of purposes, but is 
priucijially dyed and sold as false sable. It appears from evidence taken before a late 
Committee of the House of Commons, that it is a common practice in London to decoy 
the animal and kill it for the sake of its skin. The fur of the wild cat is, however, far 
more valuable than that of the domestic cat. The wild cat skins imported into this 
country are brought almost wholly from the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The animal from which they are taken is a good deal larger than the English wild cat, 
and is sometimes called the hup cerpicr, or Canadian lynx. It is very cqurageous. At 
an average al>out 30,000 cat-skins are annually imported, of which more than a half are 
retained for home consumption, 

CATTLE, a collective term applied to designate all those quadrupeds that arc used 
either as food for man, or in tilling the ground. By neat or homed cattle is meant the 
two species included under the names of the ox {Bos) and the buffalo {Bubulus); but 
as the latter is hardly known in this country, it is the former only that we liave here 
in view. 

The raising and feeding of cattle, and the preparation of the various products which 
they yield, have formed, in all countries emerged from the savage state, an important 
branch of industry. 

It would be quite inconsistent with the objects and limits of this work, to enter into 
any details with reject to the different breeds of cattle raised in this or other countries. 
Tiiey are exceedingly various. In Great Britain they have been vastly improved, both 
in the weight of carcase, the quality of the beef, and the abundance of the milk, by the 
eitraordipary attention that has been given to the selection and crossing of the best 
breeds, according to the objects in view. This sort of improvement be(«in about the 
middle of last century, or rather later, and was excited and velry much forwarded by 
the skill and enterprise of two individuals— Mr. Bakewell of Dishley, and Mr. Gulley 
of Northumberland. The success by which their efforts were attended roused a spirit of 
efnaltttk>n in others ; and the rapid growth of commerce and manufactures since 1760 
having oooasioned a corresponding increase in the demand for butcher’s meat, improved 
systems of breeding, and improved breeds, have been very geucrally introduced. 

.But the Improvement in tlie size and condition of cattle has not been alone owing 
to the circumstances now mentioned. Much of it U certainly to be ascribed to tbe great 
improvement that has been made in their feedipg. The introduction and universal 
extension of the turnip and clover cultivation has had, in this respect, a most astonishing 
influence, and has wonderfully increased the food of cattle, and consequently the supply 
of butcher’s meat. 
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' It was stated in the First Report of the Select Committee of the House of Cofftmohs 
bn Waste Lands (prints in 17&5), that cattle and sheep had) at ah average, increased in 
size and Weight about a fourth part since 1732; but there areatrong grounds Ibr sup. 
posing that ihe increase bad been much more considerable than is represented by the 
committee. 

According to an estimate of Dr. Davcnant in 1710, the average weight of the nett 
carcase of black cattle was only .370 lbs., of calves 50 lbs., and of sheep only 28 lbs.; but 
according to Sir F. IVf, Eden {Hiii. of the vol. iii. Appen. p. 88.),and Mr. Mid- 
dleton (^r»c. of Middlesex^ 2d ed. p, 541.), the average nett 'weight of the carcase of 
bull^ks killed in London might be taken, about^he end of the last or the beginning of 
this century, at 800 lb>s., calves at 140 lbs. sheep at 80 lbs., and lambs at 5Q lbs. 

Chnsumption of Butcher's Meat in London .— The number of heSd of cattle, sheep and 
ambs, i^ld in Sinithheld market, each year since 1732, has been as follows: —• 


Ypiir». 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

ypars. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years- 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Years. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

1732 

76,210 

514.700 

1763 

80,851 

653.110 

1793 

116,848 

728,480 

1823 

149,552 

1,264,5)20 

1733 

80,169 

55-5,050 

1761 

75,168 

.556,360 

1794 

109,448 

719,420 

1824 

163,616 

1.2.39,721) 

1734 

78,810 

566,910 

1765 

81,630 

,537.000 

1795 

131.092 

745,640 

1825 

156,985 

1,130,310 

1735 

8,3,894 

.590,970 

1766 

75,.534 

574.790 

1796 

117,1.52 

7.58,840 

1826 

143,460 

1,27(),.530 

1730 

87.606 

587.420 

1767 

77 ,.324 

.574,0.50 

1797 


69.3,510 

1827 

1.38,363 

1.335,100 

1737 

89,862 

607,330 

1768 

79,660 

626.170 

1798 

107,470 

753.010 

1828 

147,698 

1,288.460 

1738 

87.010 

589,470 

1769 

82,131 

642,910 

1799 

122,98(5 

834.400 

1829 

1.58,313 

1,240.300 

1739 

86.787 

568,980 

1770 

86,890 

649.090 

1800 

125,073 

842,210 

1830 

159,907 

1,287,070 

1740 

84.810 

.501,020 

1771 

93,573 

631,860 

1801 

134 ,.546 

760,560 

1831 

148,168 

1,189,010 

1741 

77,714 

.536,180 

1772 

89,503 

609.540 

1802 

126,389 

743,470 

1832 

166,224 

1,.364,160 

1742 

79,601 

.50.3,2'0 

1773 

90,1.33 

609,740 

1803 

117,.551 

787,430 

1833 

152,093 

1,167,820 

1743 

76,47.5 

468,120 

1774 

90,419 

585.200 

1804 

113,019 

903,940 

1834 

162,48.5 

l,2;57,:i60 

1744 

76,648 

490,620 

177.5 

93,.581 

62.3,950 

1805 

125,043 

912,410 

1835 

170.325 

1,381 ,.540 

1745 

74,188 

563,990 

1776 

98,372 

671.700 

1806 

120.260 

8.58,570 

1836 

164,351 

1,2I9,.510 

1746 

71..582 

620,790 

1777 

93,714 

714.870 

1807 

131,326 

924,0.30 

1837 

172,435 

1.329,010 

1747 

71,150 

621,780 

1778 

97,360 

658,.540 

1808 

144.042 

1,015,280 

1838 

183,362 

1,403,400 

1748 

67,681 

610 060 

1779 

97,3.52 

676,.540 

18()9 

137,600 

989,250 

1839 

180,780 

1360,2.50 

1749 

72,706 

624.220 

1780 

102,383 

706,850 

1810 

132,1.55 

962,750 

1840 

177,497 

1.371,870 

1750 

70 765 

6.56.340 

1781 

102,543 

743,330 

1811 

125,012 

966,400 

1841 

166,922 

1,310,220 

1751 

69,589 

631,890 

1782 

101,176 

728.970 

1812 

133,854 

963,630 

1842 

175,347 

1,438,960 

1752 

73,708 

642,100 

1783 

101,840 

701,610 

1813 

137,770 

891,240 

1843 

175,183 

1,571,760 

1753 

75,2.52 

G.48.440 

1784 

98.113 

616.110 

1814 

135,071 

870,880 

1844 

186,191 

1.609,1.30 

1751 

70,437 

631,3.50 

178.5 

99,047 

641.470 

1815 

124,948 

962,840 

1845 

192,180 

1,441,980 

1755 

74,290 

647.100 

1786 

92.270 

66.5,910 

1816 

120,4.39 

968.560 

1846* 

199,87.5 

1,458,820 

1756 

77,2.57 

624 710 

1787 

94.946 

668.570 

1817 

129,888 

1,044,710 

1847 

220,862 

1,438.280 

1757 

[ 82.612 

574,960 

1788 

92,829 

679,100 

1818 

1.38,047 

963,2.50 

1848 

220,193 

1,.343,770 

I75H 

84.252 

.5.50.93 ' 

1789 

93.269 

693.7(0 

1819 

13.5,226 

94',».900 

1849 

223 56(1 

1,.514.130 

1759 

86.4.39 

582,260 

1790 

10.3,708 

749,660 

1820 

132,933 

947,990 

1850 

229,711 

1,556.270 

1700 

88 594 

622,210 

1791 

101.164 

740,360 

1821 

129,125 

1,107,230 

1851 

2.1.3,.541 

1,677,9.50 

1761 

82. Ml 

666,010 

1792 

107,348 

760,8,59 

1822 

142,043 

1,340,160 

1852 

25C,948 

1,676,3.10 

1762 

102.831 

772,160 

__ 










The number o{ fatted ea/ves, exclusive of sticklers, of which no aecouut is taken, sold annually in 
Sniitlifield Iroiil 1821 inclusive, has been as follows: — • ■ 


Dale. 


Number. 

Date. 


Number. 

Pate. 


Numb<T, 


1821 


- 21,768 

1832 


- 19 522 

1843 


> 19 113 


1822 


- 24,2.5.5 

18.33 


- 18,374 

1844 


- 19,083 


1823 


- 22 739 

18.34 


- 19,721 

1845 


- 18,734 


1824 


- 21,949 

183.5 


- 20,8.52 

1846 


- 19,864 


1825 


- 20,958 

1838 


- 18,900 

1847 


- 25,732 


1826 


- 22,118 

1837 


- 17,716 

1848 


- 28,706 


1827 


- 20,729 

18.38 


- 18,653 

1849 


- 26,422 


1828 


- 20,832 

1839 


- 18,148 

1850 


- 30,278 


1H29 

- 

- 20,879 

1840 


- 17,154 

1851 


- 3.3,273 


18:«) 

* 

- 20,300 

1841 


- 17,054 

1852 


«■ 36,027 


1831 

- 

- - 

1842 

- 

- 19,648 





The contract prices of butcher’s meat per 

cwt. at Qreenwich Hospital, 

since 

1730, have been 

elow ; —• 












£ s. d. 



£ $. d. 



£ $, 

d. 

1730 


- 1 0 8 

1790 

• 

- 1 10 10 

ia30 

• 

- 2 3 

6 

1740 


- 1 8 0 

1800 


.844 

1635 


j. 9 0 

7i 

1760 


- 1 6 6 

1810 

% 

. 3 12 0 

1840 


* 2 14 

Qi 

1760 


• 1 11 6 

1815 

* 

- 3 8 0 

. 1845 


-26 

9 

1770 


- 1 8 6 

1820 


- 3 10 44 

• 1850 

.. 

' -JZ 1 

H 

1780 


- 1 12 6 

1826 

• 

-.2 19 64 





We snspect, from what we have heard from practical men of great experience, that 
the weights assigned by Sir F. M. Eden and Mr. Middleton to the Cattle sold in Smith, 
field were, at the time when their estimate was framed, decidedly in excess ; but the 
great improvements that have since been made in the brec^ling and feeding of cattle, in 
all parts of the empii^^ have materially increased their average size; so that the above 
weights are now, We have been well assured, not far from the mark. In order, however, 
^to be within bouiid^, we shall take the nett weight of the cattle at 750 lbs.-; «nd sup¬ 
posing this and the other estimates to be nearly right, we should be able, provided we 
knew the respective numbers of sheep and iambs, to cstimace the tota^ quantity of 
butcher’s meat furnished for London by Smithfield market, exclusive of hogs and pigs. 
Sheep and lambs are not, however, distinguished in the returns j but it is known that the 
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former are to the latter nearly as S to 1; so that we may Estimate the average weight 
of the sheep and lambs at about 70 lbs. 


A veraiie Number of Animals sold In Smlthtidd In 
' each of the 3 years endlna 31st Dec. tS.W. 

(Jross Weight. 

Oftal. 

Nett Weight. 

Diitalierh Meat. 



LU. 

J.tw. 


248,411 Cattle 


250 

750 

182..S53,250 

I,669.-520 Sheep and Iambs • - ' 

20 

70 

109,806,400 

33,iy2 Calves 

175 

35 

140 

Total 

4.046,880 

297,(71.530 


This quantity, estimated at the average price of 6d,, would cost 7,426,788 /.; at S<L It 
would cost 9,902,384/. 

'But exclusive of the above, or of the beef properly so called, a large portion of the 
oflFkl, including the head and tongue, heart, tripe, fat, &c., is used as food, 

A part of the cattle sold at Smithheld go to supply the towns in the vicinity ; but, on 
the other hand, many cattle are sold in the adjoining towns, and slaughtered for the u.se 
of London, of which no account is taken. We have reason to think that the latter 
quantity rather exceeds the former; but, supposing that they mutually balance each 
other, the above quantity of 297,071,530 lbs. may be regarded as forming the annual 
supply of butcher’s meat at present required for London ; exclusive, however, of the 
oiial used as food, and of hogs, pigs, suckling calves, &c., and exclusive also of bacon, 
haips, and salted provi.sions' brought from a distance. The quantities thus omitted 
from the account are very large indeed; and since the introduction of steam navigation 
great numbers of cattle and sheep arc killed in Scotland and other distant parts of the 
empire, the carcases of which are sent up for sale in the London market. We have no 
means of forming any correct conclusion on such a subject, but we are inclined to 
think that the carcases so sent up, added to the offal used as fbod, and the hogs killed 
ill town, may be considered as fully equivalent to the butcher’s meat u.sed in the 
mictualling of ships. On this hypothesis there will remain 297,071,580 lbs. of butcher’s 
meat for the supply of the metropolis, which, taking the population at 2,400,000, 
gives 123^ lbs. for the consumption of every individual, exclusive of bacon, hams, and 
salted provisions, and, also, of poultry. 

This, though not nearly'so grout as has been sometimes represented*, is, we believe, a 
larger consumption of animal food than takes place any where else by the same number 
of individuals.! Accoi'ding to M. Chabrol, the consumption of butcher’s meat in Paris 
amounts to between 85 lbs. and 86 lbs. for each individual. At Brussels the consump¬ 
tion is a little greater, being supposed to average 89 lbs, each individual ; being rather 
more than 3 lbs. above the mean of Paris, ami 34| Ib.s. under the mean of London. 

' In estimating the weights of the animals killed in country towns,a lower standard 
must be adopted than that taken fur London ; first, because the largest and finest cattle are 
brought to«the metropolis; and secondly, because a very large proportion of the Calves 
killed in country towns are sucklers, which are excluded from the London accounts. Nei¬ 
ther is the consumption so great in country towns as in the metropolis; and supposing 
the consumption in the latter to be at the rate of 123 lbs. per individual, it does not proba¬ 
bly exceed lOOlbs. per do. in Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, and other great provincial 
towns. In 1851 there were slaughtered in Glasgow 29,569 oxen, 4,443 calves, 123,188 
sheep and lambs, and 5,157 pigs. And this statement taken in connection with the fact 
tljat very large quantities of fresh and salted meat are imported into Glasgow, and 
that, so late as 1760, the slaughter of bullocks for the supply of the public market 
was unknown in that city, sets the wonderful improvement that has taken place in 
the food of the Scotch people in the most striking point of view. Previously to 1780 
it was customary in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the principal Scotch towns, for families 
to purcha.se in November what would now be reckoned a small half-fed cow or ox, 
the salted carcase of which was the only butcher’s meat they tasted throughout the 
year. In the smallef towns and country districts this practice prevailed till the present 
century ; but it is riow everywhere abandoned. We believe, indeed, that there has never 
been, in any country, a more rapid increase in the quantity, or a greater improvement 
in (he quality, of the food brought to market, than has taken place- in Scotland since 
1770. In CO fer as respects butcher’s meat, tliis has been occasioned partly py the 
growing numbers and opulence of ail classes, and partly by the vast increase in the food 
of battle .consequent to the introduction of green crops, and of an improved system 
of cultivation. -^See Brxad). 

* yil^KMd]^(m(JgticuJtvreqf MI'ddlcsex, p. 643.) estimntes the consumption of animal food in I^n* 
don, exotuslve of fish and poultry, at 234 lbs. a year for every individual! And he further estimates tbo > 
auQU^ill expense Incurred by each inhabitant of the metroj^lis, for ati softs of animal food, 

t lu a former edition of this work we inadvertently deducted the oflUl from the nvU instead of the^rosf 
the animals. And we regret to sty this obvious blunder was soon after quoted in the Diction^ 
ff/^wree to show that the weight of cattle slaughtered in Paris was greater than that of 
Mose killed In London •, and that the consumption of animal food was, also, greater in the former than 
hi the Utter 1 
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The introduction of tteam navigation, and the improved means of communication by 
railroads and otherwise, has already had, and will no doubt continue to have, a ma¬ 
terial inHuonce over the supply of butcher’s meat. Owing to the difficulty and expense 
of their conveyance, cattle could not formerly be conveniently fattened at any T«ry cont 
sidera1% distance from the great markets; but steam navigation has gone far to remove 
this difl^ulty. Instead of selling their cattle, lean or half>red to the Norfolk-graziers, 
by whom tliey were fattened for the London market, the producers, in various districts 
of Scotland, now fatten them at home, either sending the live animals or the carcases by 
steam to London, Liverpool, &o. This practice is indirectly as well as directly ad¬ 
vantageous to the farmer, inasmuch as it enables him to turn his green crops to letter 
account, and to raise, larger supplies of manure. The same practice is also extending 
in Ireland; and will, no doubt, spread itself over every part of the country where 
feeding edn be carried on, that has the required facility of transport. 

Exclusive of the cattle raised in Great Britain, wo Import considerable supplies of beef and of live 
cattle from Ireland. 

Account of the Number of Cows and Oxen, and of the Quantities of Beef imported into Great Britain 
from Ireland, in the imdcrmentionod Years. 


Year*. 

Cow* and 
Osen. 


Year*. 

Covrs and 
Oxen. 

Beef. 

Years. 

Cow* and 
Gum. 

BB«f. 

ISOl 

_180^ 

No. 

.1I,A43 

!n,3ti2 

Barrett. 
58,911 
88.519_1 

1810 

1815 

No. 

44 ..VO.-! 
33,8(19 

Barrett. 

71,605 

60,307 

1820 
18W _ 

1 3^014 

1 63.519 ' 

Barrett. 

52.591 

6.3,557 


In 1825 the trade between Great Britain and Ireland was placed on the footing of a coasting tra(le, so 
that there are no means of contnming this account to a later date from official returns. But the follow- 
ing statement collected by the Customs from ^nou-offlcial sources is believed to represent with very 
considerable aecuracy the 


Imports of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, from Irelaud*into Great Britain, during each of the 6 Years 

ending with IH5i. 



Number of Head of Cattle in Great Britain. — It would, on many accounts, be very 
desirable to have an accurate estimate of the number and value of the stock of cottle jj? 
Great Britain, and of the proportion annually killed and made use of; but owing to 
the little attention that has been paid to such subjects in this country, where most 
branches of statistical knowledge are at a low ebb, there arc no means of arriving at any 
conclusions that can be depended upon. The following details may not, however, be 
unacceptable. 

Arthur Young has given, both in bis Eastern and Northern Tourst estimates of the 
number and value of the different descriptions of stock in England, The greatest dis¬ 
crepancy, unaccompanied by a single explanatory sentence, exists between them ; but 
there can be no doubt that the following estimate (^Eastern Tour^ vol. iv. p. 456), though, 
perhaps, rather under the mark, is infinitely nearer the truth than the other, which Is 
about twice as great;— 

Number of Draught cattle - - - - G64,49I 

Cowa - . - . 741,532 

Fatting cattle - - » . 513,369 

Young cattle » » 912,656 

- 2,852,048 

Now, taking this number at the round sum of 3,000,000, and adding a half to it for 
the increase since 1770, and 1,500,000 for the number of cattle in Scotland* we shall 
have 6,000,000 as the total head of cattle of all sorts in Great Britain. The common 
estimate is, that about a,/burfApart of the entire stock is anpually gslaughtered ; which,, 
adopting the foregoing statement, gives 1,500,000 head for^hc supply of the kingdom^; 
a resuU which all that we have heard inclines us to think is not far from the mark. 

Importation of Cattle, — Previously to 1842, the importation of horned cattle* sheep, 
hogs, and other animals used as food was strictly prohibited; but this prohibition was^ 
then withdrawn, and the importation of the animals in question permitted on paying ji 
duty of 20s. a head on oxen and bulls, 15s. on cows, Ss. on sheep, 5s. on ^ogs, 

This certainly was one of the boldest and most important inroads ever ma<ie oq tbe 
prohibitive system, and rejected the greatest credit op the administration of ^tf llobett 
Peel. It was suppose4 at the time mat it would lead to a yei‘y heavy i&U Id the 
of all sorts of stock* a supposition whicli was in some degree realised by the panic 
it occasioned. But there was no good foundation for speh wticipations.tblk'^e 

« In the General Report qf Scotland, Hi* Addepdaip. the hnmber of cattle is estimated 0^1.647,142* 

It may now he estimated at 1,500,0001 and the weight of the cattle has doubled in the interval. 
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endeavoured to .shpiv, as follows, in tho edition of this Dictionary published soon after 
the repeal of the prohibition. 

“ ijhe fact is that, low as the duties are, very few cattle can be imported into England; 
nor is there any such discrepancy aS is commonly supposed between the prices of 
butcher's meat here and on the Continent. No doubt the rates at which it,h quoted 
in the markets of the latter are in the great majority of instances a good deal below its 
price in London and other great British markets; but this difference is in great part 
apparent only, and depends on the superior quality of English butcher’s meat as com¬ 
pared with that of other countrie.s. 

“ There is an immense variety in the breeds of the continental cattle; but with tho 
exception of the Cattle of Holstein and Holland, the beef of those in Western Europe is 
upiversally inferior to that of England; and the continental mutton is hardly eatable. 
In most paits of the Continent the object is to have a fine fleece,'with but little regard 
to the carcase; whereas in England the carcase is an object of more importance than 
the fleece. 

Denmark, including Holstein, exports annually from 25,000 to 30,000 head of 
cattle, principally to Hamburg and Altona; and there can be no reason for sup¬ 
posing that the repeal of the prohibition against importation into this country should 
lessen the demand for beef in Hamburg, otherwise than by raising its price. Inasmuch, 
however, as theJ[>eef of Holstein (which is principally cured and smoked) has hitherto 
sold in Hamburg at from 4^<i. to per lb., or at but little below the cost of beef in 
England, it is evident that a comparatively small increase of price will suffice to pre¬ 
vent Its exportation, 

“ If we except Denmark and Ireland, no country of Western Eurojre has hitherto been 
in the habit of exporting cattle. Holland, however, has very fine pastures, and large 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep ; and their importation being comparatively easy she 
may very probably send us some considerable number. France exports a few cattle ; 
but her imports always overbalance her exports ; and, it is probable, indeed, sliould no 
change be made in the policy on which she has been acting of late years, that she will 
cease to export a single animal. Tlic truth is, that there has latterly been a great 
increase in the price of butcher’s meat in France^and a material decrease in the stock of 
cattle in that kingdom, occasioned by tho excessive additions made to the duty on the 
importation of cattle. Previously to 1814 all sorts of cattle might be imported into 
France duty free. In that year, however, a duty of 3 francs (2s. 6d .) a head was laid 
on their importation ; and had the duty been allowed to continue at this reasonable rate, 
it could not justly have been objected to. But in 1822, this moderate duty was sud¬ 
denly raised to the enormous amount of 55 francs, or 448.; and the result has been, 
that, in the interval, the stock of cattle in France has been reduced about 2,000,000 
head; the price of butcher’s meat has been greatly increased, and the consumption of 
beef in Paris has declined from about 31 kilogrammes to 25 kilogrammes per individual 1 
In consequence-, loud and well-founded complaints have been made by the town and 
manufacturing population of the operation of the duty ; and the probability is, that it 
will, at no very distant period, be eflectually reduced. But it is material to observe, that, 
despite this oppressive duty, the value of the live animals imported into France in 
1839, principally from England, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, and Baden, amounted to 
674,775/. I Under these circumstances, the idea of France supplying us with any 
considerable quantity of cattle would seem to be entirely out of the (question. Indeed, 
any one acquainted with the state of France, with the smallness of the farms, and the all 
hut total deficiency of green crops, must treat with contempt the notion of her exporting 
beef or cattle. 

“ Spain, since the repeal of the prohibition, has supplied us with a few cattle, and san¬ 
guine cxpectationa have been entertained of her capabilities in this respect. We doubt, 
however, whether th^se be destined to be realised, llie pastures of Spain are iio 
doubt of vast .extent; but it is generally believed that they are more suitable for 
sheep than for cattle; and the voyage across the Bay of Biscay will always be a con¬ 
siderate obstacle to the cheap and easy importation of the latter. 

** Eastern Europe, including Hungary and the southern parts of European Ilussia, 
has a vast extent of fine pasture land and some very fine breeds of cattle, with wjuch, 
but for tl^e.distance, we might be abundantly supplied. Unluckily, however, the ex¬ 
pense of tbeir conveyance would be so very great as to preclude tbe possibility of 
their lieing'imported ; and it is even doubtful whether, we shall ever be able to derive 
firorp tbese ootintries any considerable supply of salted provisions. ^ \ 

“ It appears from tbe customs’ returns, that, from the repeal of the prohibition agrinst 
the importation of foreign oaitle, on the 9th July, 1842,j down tdi the 5th January, 
18^^ onty 4,277 head of cattle (including c;riveS) were_ Imported, and only. 648 sheep 
and ramba(Par/. Paper, No. 45. Sess. 1843.) And it is Well kiiO^ that this incon¬ 
siderable importation was unprofitable rather than otherwise. At thfe‘ same time it must 
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be adn»tted that H is by no m^ns improbable that agriculturists jin lioMaud and the 
cohtIgxrOUs cd^ihtries should apply ihemselvcs to the breeding of stdclc for the English 
market^, and that,their importation should^ in consequence, be eonslder&bly increased. 
But supposing which regret there ia little probability) that in some half dozen 
years Ve should be able anhuajTy’to import 30,000 or 40,000 head of foreign cattle, and 
that eventually this number should be increased to 100,000 or li!50,000 bead, still It il 
easy to see it could entail no real injury on the agriculturists of this country. 

** We have already seen that at present (184.3) the. average annual slaughter of cattle 
in London amounts to about 175,000 head; and the average annual slaughter in Ofei^ 
Britain is certainly not under 1,350,000 head. Hence it appears, that even on the 
supposition that 100,000 head of cattle were imported, it would not aniount tO one 
thirteenth part Of our supply, and could not therefore have any material influence over 
prices. The influence of an importation of 30,000 head would, it is obvious, be all 
but insensible. 

“ In saying that an importation even of 100,000 head of cattlCrXirhich certainly is 
much greater than the importation will amount to for a good many years to come, would 
not materially aflect prices, we do not reason theoretically, but on the solid foundation 
of experience and analogy. In 1826, for example, we imported about 57,000 head of 
cattle from Ireland into Great Britain; but in consequence of the increased facilities 
given to importation, by the introduction and extension of steam navigation, Ireland now 
supplies us with about 180,000 head of cattle, or between 3 and 4 times os many as wo 
imported from her 17 years agol But instead of the price of cattle in Great Britait^ 
falling in consequence of this immense increase of importation, every body knows that 
it has very decidedly increased. And when such is the fact, is it not childish to sup¬ 
pose that the value of stock is to be seriously depressed, and the breeders and graziers 
ruined, by the admission of cattle from abroad under a duty of 20«. each ? 

“ It is singular how, in a great and rich country like this, a va*.t addition may be 
made to the supply of any important article without materially oflecting prices. In 
illustration of this we rnay observe, that in 1840 the imports of fresh salmon into Lon¬ 
don amounted to about 1,700,000 lbs., and in 1841 they amounted to about 3,200,0(X> 
lbs. l-Iore we have an increase of little less than 100 per cent, in the supply, and yet 
the wholesale price was only reduced from 11A in 1840, to about 9d. in 1841 : and it 
should be borne in mind that salmon is more of a luxury than beef, and its con¬ 
sumption being necessarily at all times conflned within a more limited circle, it has less 
power of expanding and contracting with variations of price. — (See art, Salmon.) 
Taking the average price of beef in England at 6d. per lb., a fall to 5^d. per lb. would 
certainly take oil' 100,000 additional head of cattle; that is, that it would takeoff 
more than there is much probability we shall get from the Continent, under the exist¬ 
ing arrangements, any time during the next dozen years, 

“It is probable that the principal imports of beef and other articles of provision 
from the Continent and elsewhere under the existing tariff', will not come to us in the 
shape of live animals, !)ut of salted provisions. But even of these, the importation, 
we apprehend, will be much less than has been supposed. For some years past, foreign 
salted and cured beef has been admitted on paying a duty of 12*. a cwt. If, therefore, 
the price in any part of the Continent had been so low as most people here imagine, a 
large importation of salted and cured beef could hardly have failed to have taken place 
under this duty. But, in point of fact, the importation has been quite inconsiderable; 
the entries of foreign salted be<?f for borne consumption in 1841 being only 1,698 cwt. 
This shows conclusively that the notions as to the cheapness of foreign beef are nearly 
if not altogether chimerical; and it also shows that the reduction of the duty from 
12 «. to 8s. a cwt. can have but little influence over the trade. 

“ We believe, however, that there will, under the new arrangements, be ft consider- 
ftble importation of bacon and hams, the duty on which has been reduced from 28s. to 
14«. a cwt. It is, indeed, much to be wished that such should be the case, inasmuch 
as a fall in the price of bacon would be a great boon to the labouriug classes^ at the 
same time that it could do little or no injqry to any one else. 

“ It may, perhaps, be asked. If you be right in these Statements, if the new mea¬ 
sures wiU not, materially reduce the price of provisions, where Is the advantage of^ 
having interfered with the former arrangements ? Why. not ‘ let well alone^ ’ To thaf‘ 
question 1^6 might reply by asking, has not the importatio'n of cattle from Ireland been 
of vaet advantage, though it hsa nht sensibly influenced priees? Though $.he 
measure should not lower the price of Imteher's meatj it will,' at alt events, prevent it* 
farter iper^se, and Enable provision te be made for ttie r^nts of our rapidly increfttij^ 
pbpulation.^ It will also have the go 6 d offect of undeceiving the public, 6 f pwlng to. 
*he convlc4^! every Indiridual, thak, the priee of butchef*s meat iU.thi* 
wbpf iAtlftlfii^omjlth Would call its natural and necessary prlcci apd tbal it hf not ae^^ly 
airecteid |^^|estrieUyO fegulatlo \ ‘ ^ 
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These anticipations were so completely realised, that Sir Robert Peel found that to 
make the repeal of the prohibition of the importation of ci^ttle and sheep of any real 
value, they must be admitted duty free; and this was accordingly done in 1846. But 
owing to the circumstances previously stated, this wise and truly liberal measure bas 
not had so great an influence oVer the importation of stock as was expected. Its 
operation has, however, been most salutary. It has reduced the prices of butcher’s 
meat in this country to their lowest level; and it has done this without compromising 
in any degree the interests of the farmers and graziers. On the contrary it ha.s, by 
increasing their supplies of lean stock, been peculiarly advantageous to them. And it is 
admitted on all hands that at no former period have tlie stock and dairy farmers and 
graziers been so prosperous as during the last half dozen years. We subjoin 

An Account of the Imports of Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs, during each of the 7 Years, ending with 1852. 


Oxen and built 
Oowt 

('alvet 

Sheep 

, • 

Swine and hoxa 


ISIG. 

1847. 

17.1UI 

VA.3l'» 

v.'.oa 

11,7.12 

2.802 

3,8jl> 

27.811 

.13,1.18 

12,.1»9 

1.Hi ,327 
.1,519 
1,242 

H 3.325 

216,436 


1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

2»,390 

22 ,.306 
13,M2 
128,406 
2,177 
2,119 

21,731 

17.921 

1.1,615 

12t.,2l7 

5.018 

2,6.35 

28,9.31 

17,7.37 

19,734 

} 141.498 
7,287 

.17J321 
24,026 
24,870 
} 201,859 
1.3,868 

40,555 
25,0.18 
27,490 
217.694 
12,.H5 
10,5M 

193,140 

1 18.3.215 

217,247 

501,247 

.133,622 


The sources whence we derive our foreign supplies of live stock are seen in the 
following table; 

Account exhibiting the Imports of Live Stock in 1851, with tlie Numbers bronglit from different 
Coil in lies. 


CountriM. 

Oxfn and 
HiOU. 

Cow*. 

Calve*. 

Sheep and 
l.Binb* 

Kwino and 

HOgH. 

All Sort*. 

Dcnmitilr ... 

and Kniphauiien 
Nnni.o.iiiu Tuwng 

Hulliiiul ... 

lleldiuiii 

(Ihnniiel Itlandg (forelKu pruduce) 
Fr.-jiice 

All other countviet » 

11,949 

815 

1,710 

18,239 

:ti 

i.ogE 

5.11 

.5,111 
.314 

352 

16,570 

it,r>M 

742 

143 

9 

5 

72 

21.812 

2,701 

40 

188 

21 

6.. 3.8 1 
■ .127 
20,28.1 

16.3,163 

8.. 383 

20 

Ml 

501 

1,188 ■ 
21 

69 

11,76.8 

261 

212 

1,8.18 

2U9 

26,111 

1,712 

22,716 

2.1.1,.391 
11,670 
2,9.35 
4,019 
1,410 

37,624 1 

24,026 

24,870 

201,8.39 

15,868 

1 301,217 


Cattle^the Continent—^&vQn M.'ilchus gave, in.his work on European Statistics, published at StiUt- 

f ard in IH2o, an account of tlie number of horned cattle, sheep, swine, &c., in most European countrii's. 
n so far as resp^'ts the British empire, the statements, mostly copied from Colqiihoun, were liuli- 
cronsiy inexact. Perhaps, however, they were, in so far as regards the Continental states, better 
cntiticu to credit. The following statements, which we have endeavoured to deduce from the best au¬ 
thorities, come, we believe, pretty near the mark : — 

Countries. Hrnd of Caille.i 

Sweden (1837) - 1,057,976 

European Ilu8sia(l846)24,947 000* 


Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 


1.650,000? 

1.500,000? 

898,076 


Countries. 
Prussia (1843) 
Saxony 
Hanover 
Wlrtemberg - 
Baden 


H#»d of Cattle. 

- 5,042,000 

- 400,000? 
900,000?! 
800,000? 
480,000?! 


Ceuniries. Hcnd of Cattle. 

Bavaria • - 2.360,388 

Austria (1846) - H,657,500 

France (1838) - 7.823,894 

Spain and Portugal - 3,000,000? 

Switzerland - - 800,COO? 


Lawa aa to Cattle. — No salesman, broker, or factor, employed In buying cattle for others, shall imy for 

TtiflAir in r..nnnnn. nt* wifltin fKn Hllla ^4* wt a*-# «««« ..i* (loubic _ _'_ - ^ ~ ^ *- <.• 


himself In London, or wltliin the bills of mortality, on penalty of 
and sold. — (31 Geo. 2. c- 40.) 

Cattle not to be driven on Sunday, on penalty of 20s. 

*-. . .... 


3lc the value of the cattfe bought 


. . , ---y., —;. - (3 Cha. 1. c. 1.) 

Any person unlawfully and maliciously killing, wounding, or maiming any cattle, shall be guilty ot 
_elony, and, .upon conviction, may be transported, at the discretion of the court, beyond seas for life, or 
lor any term not less than 7 years, or be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 4 years, and kept to hard 
Udniefit so to order”^(7"&?l 30*)^’ **'’^*^® publicly or privately whipped, if the court shall 

Persons wantonly and crnftlly abusing, beating, or ill-treating cattle, may. upon being convicted before 
a justice of such o^nce, be fitted in any sura not exceeding 6/. and not below 10s.; and upon nonpay- 
ment of fine, may be committed to the house of correction for any time not exce^ing 3 months. 

Complinnt must be made within 10 days after the offence. Justices are instructed to order compen¬ 
sation to be made, not exceeding 20s., to persons vexatiously complained against. —(3 Geo. 4. c. 71.) 

CAVIAR (Fr. Caviavy Cavial; Ger. Kavtar; It. Cerbiarioy Caviale; Sp. Caviario ; 
Rus. Ikra; I^at. Caviarium^y a substance prepared in Russia, consisting of the salted 
roes of large fish. The best, which is made of the roe of the sturgeon, appears to consist 
entirely of the eggs, and does, not easily become fetid. It is packed in small casks or 
kegs; the inferior sort being in the form of dry cakes. Caviar is highly esteemed in 
Russia, and considerable quantities are exported, to other countries. It is principally 
made of the roe of the sturgeon caught in the Wolga, in the neighbourhood of Astrachan, 
as many as 30,000 barrels of caviar having been exported from that city in a sihglo 
season. — (See Geog. Diet art. Ast&akhan.) 

CAYENNE PEPPER, oa GUINEA PEPPER. See Chillies, 

CEDAR (Ger. Zeder; Du. Coder t Fr. Cerfrej It. and Sp. Cedro; Rus. Kedrt 
Eat. Cerirua). The cedar of Lebanon, or great cedar cedrus^y is famous in 

&npture ; it is a tall majestic-looking tree. ** Behold,” says the inspired writer, the 
Assyrian was a ce^r in Lebation'with fair branches, and with a shadq^iiBg shroud, and 

' f Tegofiorakf, I^rcei Produetiteade la Rusaiey I. 235, 
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of an high stature; and his top was among the thick houghs. I-jfis height was exalted 
above all the trees of the field, and his boughs were multiplied, and bis branches became 
long. Tlic fir trees were not like his boughs, and the chestnut trees were not like his 
branches, nor any tree in the garden of God was like unto him in beauty.** — 
( Ezekiel, xxxi. 3. 5. 8.) The cedar grows to a very great size. 'The timber is resinous, 
has a peculiar and powerful odour, a slightly bitter taste, a rich yellowi.sh brown colour, 
and is not subject to the worm. Its durability is very great; and it %vas on this account 
{propter aternitatem, Vitruvius, lib. ii. § 9 ) employed in the construction of temples;, 
and other public buildings, in the formation of the statues of the gods, and as tablets fut 
wiiting upon. In the time of Vitruvius, cedars were principally produced iu CretOk 
Afiica, and some parts of Syria. — (Loc, c//.) Very few arc now found on I.ebanon; 
!)Ut some of those that still remain are of Immense bulk, and in the highest preservation. 

Cedar exceeds the oak in toughness, but is very inferior to it in strength and stifiTness. 
Some very fine cedars have been produced in Kugland. 

There are several other kinds of timber that are usually called cedar ; thus a specie^ 
of cypress is called white cedar in America; and the ^edar used by the Japanese for 
building bridges, ships, houses, &c. is a kind of cypress, which Thunberg describes as 
a beautiful wood, that lusts long without decay. 'I’lie Juniperus oxpeedrus is a native of 
Spain, the soiitli of Franco, and the I^evant; it is usually called the brown berried 
cedar. The Hormudian cedar {Jimiperus Bcrmudiaiiu'), a native of the Bermuda and 
Bahama islands, is another species that produces valuable tinther for many purposes; 
such as internal joiners’ woik, furniture, and the like. The red cedar, so well known 
from its being used in making black lead pencils, is produced by the Virginian cedar 
{druiiperut Virginiana), a native of North America, the West India islands, and Japan. 
The tree seldom exceeds d5 feet in height. The wood is very durable, and, like the 
cedar of Lebanon, is not attacked by worms. It is employed in various ways, hut 
j)riticij)ally in the rmmufacturc of drawers, wardrobes, &c., and as a cover to pencils, 
Tlie internal wood is of a claik red colour, and has a very strong odour. It is of a 
neaily uniform texture, brittle, and light.— (See Tredguld's Principles of Carpentry; 
Lib. of Entertaining KnowledgCy Veget. Substances; liees's Cyclopaedia, §’C.) 

'riie duties on cedar, which produced onl}' a tnfllng sum, were repealed in 1845. I'hc consumption, 
wincii is now very considerable, may be estimated at about 1000 logs llavannah and ‘20,000 tuns pencil 
cedar a year. 

CEIl'IT FI CATES, in the customs. Certificates of origin are required in respect of 
all goods which are entitled to any exemption from or remission of duty, or other pe¬ 
culiar advantage, on their being imported. They are required, for example, in the case 
of sugar and spirits from tlie Briti.sii possessions in America and the Mauritius, of sugar 
from places within the limits of the E. I, Company’s charter, of wine from the Cape of 
Good lIoj)C, &c. The clauses with respect to them are embodied in the Customs Con¬ 
solidation Act. — {Seepost. Importation and Exportation.) The statute enacts that 

“ Tlio ComuiisKiuners of the Troasuiy may by order under their hands declare that a certificate of 
production shall be required upon the exportation of any goods from any British possession ahroud or 
other place, or upon tiie importation of such goods into the U. K,, and frame such regulations respecting 
such certificates and goods as they may think fit; and if any goods in respect of wliich such certifieutcs 
arc recpiired lie imported wltliout sucli rertifleate, they shall he deemed to be foreign goods and liable to 
any duty attaching to tlieni as such; aiul such orders of the Treasury shall be puitli.shed in the London 
and Dublin gazettes three times at least within 3 montiis from the date thereof respectively. — j 78. 

The follow iiig clauses relate to the importation of goods from the Channel Islands. 

Goods of Guernsey, Jersey, — Any goods of the growth f)f the Channel Islands, and any goods ma¬ 
nufactured in the said islands from materials of the growth of the said islands, or from materials not 
subject to duty in the*U. K„ or from materi.ils upon which the duty has been p.aid in the U. K., and upon 
which no drawback has subsequently been granted, may be imported into the U. K. from the said islands 
rc'pectively without payment of any duly, and such goods shall not bo deemed to be included in any 
cliarge of duties imposed by any act on the importation of goods generally from parts bcyoi.d the seas; 
but such goo«ls shall be charged wdlh any proportion ol such duties as shall fairly countervail anv duties 
of excise pajable on the like goods tire produce or mauufaiture of the part of the U. K. into which they 
Khali bv' iinported, or payanie upon any of the materials from which such goods are manufaetured ; and 
all goods mnnufac tured in any of the said islands from any other mutcriuls than the materials aforesaid 
shall be declared and taken to be foreign goods. — § 82. 

Master tudcliuiv Certificate of Produce. — Before any goods shall bo entered as being the produce of 
the said islands, (if any benefit attach to such distinction), the master of the ship importing the same 
shall deliver to the collector or comptroller of customs a certificate from tlie governor, lie denant- 
governor, or commander-in-chief of tlio island from whence such goods were imported, that proof had 
been .made in manner required by law that such goods were of the produce of such island, stating the 
quantity and quality of the goods, and the number and denomiuutiua of the packages cotitaining the 
same.— § 83. 

CHAIN, in surveying, a measure of length, composed of a certain number of links 
made of iron wire, serving to take the distance between two or more places. Gunter’s 
chain contains 100 such links, each measuring 7-^ inches, consequently equal to 66 feet, 
or four poles. 

CHALDHON, a dry English measure. 36 coal bushels make a chaldron, and 
21 chaldrons a score. The coal bushel is 19^ inches wide from the outside, and 8 
inches deep. It contains 2217*6 cubic inches; but when heaped, 2815-5, making 
the chaldron 58-65 cubic feet. There are 12 sacks of coal in a chaldron; and if 

T 
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5 chaldrons be purchased at the same time, the seller must deliver 63 sacks; the 
3 sacks additional are called the ingrain. But coals are now sold in London, and 
almost everywhere else by the ton of 20 cwt. avoirdupois. The Newcastle chaldron of 
coals is 53 cwt., and is exactly double the London chaldron. —(See Coal.) 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, is an assembly of merchants and traders, where 
affairs relating to trade are treated of. There are several establishments of this sort in 
most of the chief cities in France ; and in this country, chambers of this kind have been 
erected for various purposes. 

Chamber of Assurance, in France, denotes a society of merchants ana others for 
carrying on the business of insurance; but in Holland it signifies a court of justice, 
where causes relating to assurances are tried.* 

CHAMPAGNE, one of the most esteemed and celebrated of the French wines. 
See Wine. 

CHANKS, OR CHANK SHELLS, common conch shells {Valuta Pgrum), are 
fished up by divers in the Gulph of Manaar, on the coast opposite Jafliiapatam, in Ceylon, 
in about 2 fathoms water; and*at Travancore, Tutieoreen, and other places. Large 
fossil beds of chanks have also been found. They are of a spiral form, and form a 
considerable article of trade in India, where they are in extensive demand all over the 
country. They are sawn into narrow rings or bracelets, and are worn as ornaments on 
the arms, legs, fingers, &c. by the Hindoo women ; many of them are a'so buried with 
the bodies of opulent and distinguished persons. Those which, from being taken with 
the fish, are called green chanks, arc most in demand. The white chunk, which is the 
shell thrown upon the beach hy strong tides, having lost its gloss and consistency, is 
not worth the freight up to Calcutta. 'J'hc value of the green chunk depends upon its 
size. A chank opening to the right, called in Calcutta the right-handed chunk, is so 
highly piized, as sometimes to sell for 400, or 5(K), or even 1,000 rupees. — {Bell’s Com¬ 
merce of Bengal^ and private communications.') 

The fishery of chanks used to be monopolised by government, vvho formerly let the 
banks for from S.OOOf. to 4,000/. a year. But of late years the fishery, partly from the 
poaching of the fishermen of the contiguous coasts, and partly from a decrease in the 
supply of chanks, declined so that the rental of the banks fell off to from 300/. to 400/. 
a year. And this smaller sum was not paid, as formerly, for a licence to dive for live 
chanks, but for permission to <Ug up the dead shells along the shoie of the Gulph of 
Manaar. Under these circumstances government have wisely abandoned the ch.tnk 
monopoly, which, without being of any value iti a financial point of view, obstructed 
the employment of the inhabitants-on the shores of the gulph. — (See the valuable Jic- 
port of Sir J. E. Tennent, p. 55. of Papers on Cey/oa, presented to Parliament in 1848.) 

CHARCOAL. (Fr. Chnrhon de bois; Ger. Heine Kohle; It. Carbone di legnti 
Sp, Carbon de lena; La. Carlo ligni), a sort of artificial coal, consisting of wooil 
burned with as little exposure to the action of the air as possible. “ It was customary 
among the ancients to char the outside of those stakes which were to be driven into the 
ground, or placed in water, in order to preserve the wood from spoiling. New-made 
charcoal, by being rolled up in clothes which have contracted a disagreeable odour, 
effectually destroys it. When boiled with jueat beginning to putrefy, it takes away the 
bad taint; it is, perhaps, t\ie best tooth-powder known. When putrid water at sea is 
mixed with about ^ of it.s weight of charcoal powder, it is rendered quite fresh ; 
and a much smaller quantity of charcoal will serve, if the precaution be taken to add a 
little sulplmric acid previously to the water. If the water casks be charred before they 
arc filled with water, the liquor remains good in them for years; this precaution ought 
always to be taken for long .sea voyages, 'fhe same precaution, when attended to 
for wine casks, will be found very much to improve the quality of the wine.” — ( Thom- 
son's Chemistrg.) 

CHARLESTON, a city and sea-port of the United States, in South Carolina, in 
lat. 32° 46^ 3.3'' N., long. 79° 48' W, Population in 1848, 26,451 ; but inc. the 
suburbs of Neck, &c., beyond the limits of the city, the pop. is supposed to exceed 42,000. 

Tho situation of Charleston has a good deal of resemblance to that of New York, being built on a 
point of land between the Ashley and C'ooper rivers, at their point of confluence. The exports princi¬ 
pally consist of cotton and rice (particularly the former), which are the staple products.of the state. 
Tiiere are a few other articles exported, such as nav<al stores, hams, bacon, &c., but their value is inconsl- 
dorahle. All the cotton sent fro«n South Carolina to foreign countries is shipped at Charleston. In tho 
year ending SIst of August, I8ft0, the shipments of cotton to foreign countries (Inc. 14,.366 bales sea- 
Isi.uul) arnoiinted to 227,-'}7i bales; the shipments of cotton coastwise during tiie same 3 'ear were esti- 
m.ittHl at 154,193 bales, inc. 2,071 bales sea-island. The imports from foreign-countries principally 
consist of cottons, woonens, linens and silks, hardware, iron and steel, coffee, sugar, tea, wine, spices. 
The greater part of the imports do not, however, come from abroad, but from the northern and 
middle states. The former supply her with fish, shoes, and all sorts of coarse manufactured goods for 
tho use of tho slave population ; while the latter supply her with wheat, flour, &c. Most part of tho 
imports of foreign produco are also brovtght at second-hand from New York, which ocevrpies the same 
rank in tho Union that Liverpool at\d London do in Great Britain. The registered, enrolled, and licensed 
tonnage hf’Ionging to Charleston, in 1849, amounted to 29,285 tons, of which about 10,000 tons were em¬ 
ployed in tho coasting trade. The total value of the articles imported into South Carolina, In the year 
ending doth nt June, 1849, was 1.475,695 dollars; the total value of the exports during the same year 
being 9,701,176 dollars. In South Carolina, the dollar is worth 4r. 8c/. currency, so that ll. sterling 
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MS U. Of. 8|tf. currency. Weights and Measures same as in England. — (For Airther details, see New 
York.) 


Statement of Exports from Charleston of the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the U, States,' spe¬ 
cifying the Quantities and Values of those sent to each Country in 1849. 


Whither exported. 


Naval 

•w. Cothm. 

Rice. 

Rough 

Rice. 

Miseel- 

Total Val. 

to each 
Country in 
Dollars. 

Planks, Ac. 

Stores. 

Seeldend. 

Other. 

Articles. 


Feet. 

Barrel*. 

Lb*. 

Lb*. 

1,362,866 

THerce*. 

.1,353 

Btuhel*. 

89,043 

DeHart. 

132,419 


14,4l'5 

• • 


393,704 

457 

39,889 


125.271 


lfl,484 



4,799 

1,386,611 


400 


54,963 


10,603 



4,608 

70,343 


198,.34t 

Belgium « . - - 

106,703 



3,147,988 

2,836 

*35,260 

12,739 

382,829 

684,382 

14,264 

4,176,711 

66,623.262 

11,721 


6.490.178 

Scotland .... 


21,294 

1,384,334 

7 


37 

136,743 

Gibralur . . . - 

30,360 




260 


5,647 

5,068 

BrlUih Wnt Indies > 

316,190 



2,213,651 

1,011 

16,000 

28,779 

HsniM Towns and Germany 

1.31,429 

1,669 


12,789 

21,721 


432,566 

Prance on the Atlantic 

96,746 


1,766,706 

13,837,534 

4,027 



1,460,381 

Siiain on the Mediterranean 
Jiondurni • • • - 

11,091 

34 


4,773,027 



413,277 

71,767 






10,221 

1,000 

Cuba - - . - - 

1,534,060 

81 



19,040 


385,101 

Italy and Melta 

2,681 



'363,845 




61,071 

Trieste and other Austrian ports - 



207,011 




18,640 

Braxliian ports] ... 

' 60,110 







1,048 

Buenos Ayrea ... 

262,72.3 


- _ - 

- 

463 

- 

* ‘ 

16,198 

Totals ... - 

3,210,032 

1 16,938 

.6,961,710 

96,059,112 

68,661 

•r)'2,85G 

28,644 

10,343,771 


' Total foreign - . - . - 

Exports, coastwise 

Total value of exports, foreign and coMtwise, for the year 18-19 - 
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ihe entrance to it is incommoded by a range of sand-banki. 
stretching from Sullivan’s Island on the north to Folly Island 
on the south, about 21 leagues. There aro several channels 
through these banks, but only three, the middle or direct chan* 
iicl, the ship channel, and Lawfortl channel, between the Utter 
and the mainland, that ought to be attempted by shim of con* 
siclcrable burden. The entrance to the ship channel Is in lat. 

.12” •10'. 'I'he dqith of water on the shallowest iiart of the bar 
nt ebb tide Is 12 feet, and at flood from 17 to 18 feet; whilst 
the depthin the middle channel at low water does not exceed 
9 feet, and in Lawford ch-inncl it does not exceeil 10 or 11 feet. 

A llghihouirf} has been erected on the south point of Lighthouse 
Jsiniid, l•earingfrom the middleof tire bar of the slilp channel 
W. N. W. i N. It U 80 feet high, liaving a revolving light, 
ftlternatelv brilliant iind obscure, tho |>erlod of obscuration 
being double that of hrilHaney ; but on approaching the light, 
the Utter gains upon the former, and within Q league it is 
never wtiolly dark. The light may he seen in fine weather at 
Irom 5 to 4 leagues ott'. After getting into the channel, which 
is.jnarkrd by the breakers and buoys on each side, the proper 
course lor a ship to steer is to bring the lighlhousc to lic.ir 
N. \V. by Wi, and stand direct for it lilt you get within the 
blinks, when the course Is N. by IVL But It is unnecessary to 
enter into liirther details on these points, ics nit sliips entering 
t 'liirlesion hai hour lire boimrt, provided they arc h.illcd by .t 
licensed pilot oft the bar, to pay him full jiiloti^e tees, whether 
tliev accept Ins services or not. In point or fact, however, 

(hey .are nlwuys arcepifd; for the shitting of the saiids, tlio 
iiidiience of the tides, ^c, render (he entrance so ditiicult to 
(hose not perfectly familiar with It, iJiat even the packet ships 
that sail regularly to and from New York uniformly heavc-to 

wlllioiit the bar for a pilot_(Soo Flan of Chai lesion Harl>our, 

reduced from the original survey of Major 11. Bache.) 

Ships usually moor alongside quays or wharfs, where they 
are in perfect safety. 

Shipping Charge*. — 'I’he charges of a public nature paid by 
ships entering this port difTer but little hi amount on a native 
.and a foreign ship. On a vessel supposed to be of 300 tons . 

CHART (Ger. Seekarten; Du. Zeeharten; Fr. Cartes marines; It. CcCrte marine; 
Sp. and Port. Cartas de marear) is properly applied to a projection of some part of the 
sea, as the term Map is to a portion of the land; wherefore char ts are sometimes de¬ 
nominated “ flydrographical Maps.” They are distinguished into several kinds, as 
plain, globular, and Mercator cliarts. 

CH ARTERPARTY, the name given to a contract in writing, between the owner 
or master of a ship and the freighter, by which the former hires or lets the ship, or a 
part of the ship, under certain specified conditions, for the conveyance of the goods of 
the freighter to soncie particular place, or places. Generally, however, a charterparty is 
a contract for the use o^the whole ship ; it is in commercial law, what an indenture is 
at common law. 


__- r,, _n. _mixed cargo 

and clearing out, they would be as under : — 

DM. Ct$. 

Fee on entry at the Custom*hou«u - 2 60 or i 

Surveyor’s fee, on a foreign ship * 6 00 

Ditto. on a native ship - 3 00 

Uarbour*ma8tev’s fee - - - 2 00 

Port warden's survey, when required . 10 00 

Feet on clearance at tho Custom-house, I j, , 
ofa native ship - - f o uu 

Ditto, of a foreign ship - • 2 70 . 

Pilotage Inwards and outwards, sup-l . m 1.3 Rk 

posmg the ship to draw 14 ft. watlr/ 

Wharfage, per diem - • - 1 00 - 0 4 .Q 

The diHerence in the fees on the clearance at the Custom¬ 
house of a native and n foreign ship. Is owing to the former 
iM'iiig obliged to give certain bonds which are not required of 
the latter. 

Thu greater or smaller tonnage of the ship makes no dif. 
fereiice on any of the above rhartes except that of pilotage, 
which IS in proportion to her drau,dtt of water, and is the same 
whether for a foreign or a native ship 
Rate* <^'Cornmi»»ion. — The rates ot commission or factorage 
usually chargeil and allowed at Charleston on transacting dif- 
ferent sorts ofbuslne'-., are as follows, via. — 

For selling domestic produce, 2^ per cent. 

Fju selling iorelgn nurchandiRe, i per cunt. 

▼or guaranteeing either of these sales, Vj per rent, additional 
is commonly allowed. 

For purchasing with funds In hand, or drawing domestic bills 
for reimbursement, 2^ ))er cent. 

For purchasing goods and drawing foreign bills for reimburse¬ 
ment, .') per cent, is charged. 

For the sale of real or personal est.rte, the regular charge Is 
5 pel cent.; but where the iiropcrty to be sold is of any con. 
siller.dile value, the p.srllGS in general enter lata an agree- 
nient beforehand, and a much lower rate of commission it 
allowed. 


No precise form of words, or set of stipulations, is requisite in a charterparty, Tho forms subjoined 
to this article aro those most Commonly in use; but these may, and, indeed, in many cases must, be 
varied, to suit the views./Lnd intentions of the parties. 

A charterparty is generally under seal: but sometimes a printed or written instrument is signed by 
the parties, called a memorandum of a charterparty ; and this, if a formal charterparty bo not afterwards 
executed, is binding. The stamp in either case is the same. 

Chartcrpartles, when ships are let or hired at the place of the owners’ residence, are generally exe¬ 
cuted by tnem, or some of them; but when the ship is in a foreign port, it must necessarily be executed 
by the master, and the merchant or his agent, unless the owners nave an agent in such port, having 
proper authority to act for tViem in such matters. 

A charterparty made by the master in bis name, when, be is in a foreign port in the usual course ot ihe 
ship’s employment, and, therefore, under circumstances which do not afford evidence of fraud; or when 
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It is made by him at liomo, under circumstances which afford evidence of tlm expressed or Implied 
assent of the owners; is binding upon the latter. But, according to the law of England, no direct action 
can bo maintained upon the instrument itself against the owners, unless it be signed and sealed by them, 
or unless they authorise the master (or agent, as the case may be) to enter into the contract, and unless 
it l)e distinctly expressed in the cliarterparty that he acts only as agent. 

When a slifp is chartered by several owners to several persons, the charterparty should be executed 
by each, or they will not be liable to an action for nonperformance. But if the charterparty be not ex- 
I)rcssed to bo made between the parties, but run! thus—“ Tins charterparty indented wltnesseth, that 
C., master of the ship W., with consent of A. and B., the owners thereof, lets the ship to freight to E. 
and F.,” and tlio Instrument contains covenants by E. and F. to and with A. and B.; In this c.ase A. and 
B. may l>rlng an action upon the covenants expressed to be made with them; but unless they seal tlie 
deed, they cannot be sued upon it. This, therefore, is a very proper form. 

The general rule of law adopted in the construction of this, as of otlicr mercantile instruments, is, that 
the interpretation should be liberal, agreeable to the real Intention of the parties, and conformable to the 
usage of trade in general, and of the particular trade to which the contract relates. 

The charterparty usually expresses the burden of the ship; and by the famous French Ordinance of 
lOSl, It is required to do so. According to Molloy (book il. c. 4. t 8.), if a ship he freighted by the ton, 
and found of loss burden than expressed, the nayinent shall be only for the real burden; and it a ship he 
Ircightcd for 200 tons, or thereabouts, the adoition of thereabouts (says the same author) is commonly 
reduced to Jive tons more or less ; but it is now usual to say so many tons “ register measurement." 

Tlie usual covenant, that the ship shall be seaworthy, and in a condition to carry ti»o goods, binds tlie 
owners to ])repare and complete every tliing to commence and fulfil the voyage. But thougli the charter- 
party contained no such covenatit, tije owner of the vessel would be, at common law, bound, as a carrier, 
to take cate that the sliip should he fit to perform the voyage ; and even though he should give notice, 
limiting his responsibility from losses occasioned to .my c.irgo put on board his vessel, unless such loss 
hliould arise from want of ordinary care, &c., he would be liable if his ship were not seaworthy. — (Seo 
SEAWORTHY.) 

In all maritime transactions, expedition is of the utmost consequence ; for even by a short delay, the 
object or season of a voyage may bo lost; and therefore. If either party be not ready by the time ap¬ 
pointed for the loading of the ship, the other may seek another ship or cargo, and bring an action to 
recover the damages he has sustained. 

The manner in which the owner is to lade the cargo is, for the most part, regulated by the custom 
anti usage of the place where he is to lade it, unless there be any express stipulation in the charterparty 
with respect to it. fiencrally, however, the owner is bound to arrange the ijiflercnt articles of the cargo 
in the most proper manner, and to take the greatest care of them. If a cask be accidentally staved, in 
letting it down into the hold of the shin, the master must answer for the loss. 

If the owner covenants to load a full and complete cargo, the master must take as much on board as 
bo can do with safety, and without injury to the vessel. 

The master must not take on board any contraband goods, whereby the ship or cargo may bo liable to 
forfeitnic and detention ; nor must he take on board any false or colourable papers ; but be must t.'ike 
.and keep on board all the papers and documents required for the protection and manifestation of the 
fillip and caigo by the law of the countries from and to which the ship is bound, by the law of nations in 
general, or by any treaties between particular states. 

Il the master receive goods at the qmiy or beach, or send his boat for them, his responsibility com¬ 
mences with the receipt in the port of London. With respect to goods intended to be sent coastwise, it 
li.ts been held, that tlie responsibility of the wharfinger ceases by the delivery of them to tlic mate of the 
vessel tipon the wharf. As soon as ne receives the goods, the master must provide adequate moans tVir 
tlielr protection and security ; for oven if tho crew he overpowered by a superior force, and tlie goods 
taken while the sliip is In a port or river within the country, the master and owners arc liable for the 
loss, thougl) they may have committed neither fraud nor fault. Tiiis may seem a harsh rule; but it is 
necessary, to put down attempts at collusive or fraudulent combinations. 

Tlic master must, according to tho terms of tho charterparty, commence the voyage without delay, as 
soon as the weather is favourable, but not otherwise. 

Sometiuies it is covenanted and agreed upon between the parties, that a specified number of days siiall 
be allowed for loading and unloading, and that It shall be lawful for the freighter to detain the ve.ss(>] a 
further hperified tune, on payment of a daily sum as demurrage, — (.See Di mukuagk.) If the vessel bo 
detained beyond both periods, the freighter is liable to an action on the contract. The lato of dcMnunage 
mentioned in the charterparty will, hi general, be the measure of the damages to be paid ; but it is not 
the absolute or necessary measure; more or less may be payable, as justice may require, regard being 
had to the expense and loss incurred by tho owner. When tho time is thus expressly ascci t.imi il and 
limited by the terms of the contract, the freighter is liable to an action for damages if the thing be not 
(lone within the time, although this may not be attributable to any fault or omission on his part; for ho 
has engaged that it shall be dune_ {Abbott on the faw qf Shipping, part iii c. I.) 

If there has been any undertaking or warranty to sail with convoy, the vessel must repair to the pl.ace 
of rendezvous for that purpose; and if the master neglect to proceed with convoy, he will be answeiable 
foi all losiios that may arise from tho want ol it. 

I'lic owners or master should sail with the ship for the place of her destination with all due diligence, 
and by tho usual or shortest course, unless in cases of convoy, which the master must follow as far as 
pbs.sible. Sometimes tho course is pointed out m the charterparty. A deviation from the usual course 
may be Justified for the purpose of repairs, or for avoiding an enemy or the perils of the seas, as well as 
by the slckne.Hs of the master or mariners, and the mutiny of tho crew. 

By an exception In the charterparty, iiot'to be liable lor injuries arising from the act of God and tiie 
king’s enemies, the owner or master is not respon.sible for any injury arising from the sea or the winds, 
unless it was in his power to prevent It, or it was occasioned by his imprudence or gross neglect. " Tlie 
question,’* said Lord Mansfield, in an action brought by tho East India Company, “ is, whether the 
owners are to pay for the damage occasioned by the storm, the act of God ; and tins must be determined 
by the Intention of the parties, and the nature of the contract. It Is a charter of freight. The owners 
let their ships to hire, and there never was an idea that they insure the cargo against the perils of tlie 
sea. What are the obligations of the owners which arise out of the fair construction of the charterp.irty ? 
Wliy, that they shall be liable for damages incurred by their own fault, or that Of their servants, as from 
defects in tho ship, or improper stowage, &c. If they wore liable for damages occasioned by storms, 
they would become insurers.’’ The House of Lords confirmed this doctrine by deciding (20Lh of M.ay, 
17H8) that the owner is not liable to make satisfaction for damage done to goods by storm. 

Tim charterer of a ship may lade it either with his own goods, or, If he Jiavo not sulficient, may take ia 
the goods of other persons, or (if not prevented liy a clause to that effe« in the charterparty) he may 
wholly underlet tho ship to another. — (For further details, see Abbott on the Lnw of Shipping, part ill. 
c. 1.; Chitty's Commercial Law, voL iii. c. 9., &c. ; and tho articles Btti. of Lading, Freight, Master, 
Ac. in this Dictionary.) 

Forms of Ckarterparties. 

'Rie following is one of the most usual forms of a charterparty : — 

Tm.s charterparty, indented, made, &c., between A.B., Ac., mariner, master, and owner of the good 
ship or vessel, colled, Ac., now riding at anchor, Ac., of tho burthen of 200 tons, or thereabouts, of the one 
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f jart, and C. D, of, &c., merchant, of the other part, witnesseth, that the said A. B., for the consideration 
joreinafter mentioned, hath granted, and to freight Ictten, and by these presents dotli grant, and to 
freight let, unto the said C. D., his executors, administrators, and assigns, the whole tonnage of the hold, 
stern-sheets, and half-deck of the said ship or vessel,called, &c., from the port of London, to, &c., in a voyage 
to be made by the said A. B.with the said ship. In manner hereinafter mentioned, (that is to say,) to sail 
with the first fair wind and weather that shall happen after, &c. next, from the port of London with the 
goods and merchandise of the said C.D., his factors or assigns, on board, to, &c. aforesaid, (the act of 
God, the king’s enemies, fire, and all and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navi¬ 
gation, of wliatevcr nature and kind, in so far as shins are liable thereto, during the said voyage, always 
excepted,) and there unlade and make discharge of tlie said goods and merchandises ; and also siiatl there 
take into and on board the said stiip again, the goods and merchandises of the said C. D., his factors or 
assigns, and shall then return to the port of London with the said goods. In the space of, SiC. limited for 
tlio end of the said voyage. In consideration whereof, tlie said (J. D,’,' for himself, his executors, and 
administrators, doth covenant, promise, and grant, to and with the said A.B., his executors, adminis¬ 
trators, or assigns, by these presents, that the said C. D., his executors, oidministrators, factors, or assigns, 
shall and will well and truly pay, or cause to be paid, unto the said A. B., his executors, administrators, 
or assigns, for the freight of the said ship and goods, the sum of, &c. (or so much per ton,) within twent^V- 
onc (lays after the said ship arrived, and goods returned, and discharged at tlie port of London aforesafd, 
for the end of the said voyage ; and also shall and will pay for demurrage, (if any sliall be by delault of 
him, the said (3. D., his factors or assigns,) the sum of, &c. per day, dally, and everyday, as the same shall 
grow duo. And the said A.B., for himself, his executors and administrators, doth covenant, promise, 
and grant, to and with the said C. D., his executors, administrators, and assigns, by these presents, that 
the said ship or vessel shall be ready at the port of London to take in goods by the said C. D., on or before, 
&e. next coming. And the said C. D., for himself, his, ^tc., doth covenant and promise, wltliin 10 days 
after tlie said ship or vessel shall be thus ready, to have his goods on board the said shin, to proceed on in 
tlie said voyage; and also, on arrival of the said ship at, &c., within, &c. days to have nls goods ready to 
I>ut on board the said ship, to return on the said voyage. And the said A. B., for himself, his executors 
and administrators, doth further covenant and grant, to and with the said C. D., his executors, adminis¬ 
trators, and assigns, that the said 8l)ip or vessel now Is, and at all times during the voyage shall he, to tho 
best endeavours of him, the said A. B., his executors and administrators, and at his and their own 
proper costs and charges. In all things made and kept stiff, staunch, strong, well-ai>parelled, fiitnished, 
and provided, as well with men and mariners sufficient and able to sail, guide, and govern tho said ship, 
ns with all manner of rigging, boats, tackle, and apnarel, furniture, provision, and appurtenances, fitting 
and necessary for the said men and mariners, ana for tho said ship during tho voyage aforesaid. In 
witness, &e. 

The great variety of circumstances under which different voyages are made produce a 
corresponding diversity in eharterparties. The charterparty of which the following is a 
copy affords a good example of the more complex species of these instruments. 

It is this day mutually agreed between Mr. T. B. Rann, owner of the good ship or vessel called the 
ivrennaid, William Henniker, mastor, of the measurement of 47*2 tons, or thereabouts, now in tlie river 
'J'liamos, and Mr. David Thomson, oftlie firm of Messrs.Thomson, Passmoro, and Thomson, of Mmiritius, 
mereljants, that the said ship, being tight, staunch, and strong, and every way fitted for the voyage, shall, 
witli all convenient speed, sail and proceed to Calcutta, with leave to take convicts out to New Soutli 
Wales, and from thence troops, merchandise, or passengers, to the aforementioned port of Calcutta, with 
leave to touch at Madras on her way thither, if r^uired on owner’s account, or so near thereunto as slio 
may safely get, and there load, from tho factors of the said merchants at Calcutta, a full and complete 
cargo of rlcc, or any other lawful goods which the charterer engages to ship, and proceed with the same 
to Port Louis, in tho Isle of France, and deliver the same free of freight; afterwards load there a full 
and complete cargo of sugar in bags, or other lawful merchandise of as favourable tonnage, whicli the 
charterer engages to ship, not exceeding what she can reasonably stow and carry over and above her 
tackle, apparel, provisions, and furniture; and, being so loaded, shall therewith proceed to London, or so 
near thereunto as she may safely get, and deliver the same on being paid frelgnt, viz. for such quantity 
of sugar equal to the actvtal quantity of rice, or other goods, that may be shipped at Calcutta, at the rate 
of 5/, 12s. 6d. per ton of 20cwt. nett, shipped there; and should tho vessel deliver mote nett sugar in the 
Iiort of London than the quantity of rice, or other goods, actually shipped in Calcutta, tho owners to be 
fiald on the excess at the regular current rate of freight for sugar whlcli other vessels, loading at the 
same time at Port Louis, receive; the tonnage of the rice, wheat, or grain, to be reckoned at 20 cwt. nett 
per ton ; that of other goods at tho usual measurement (the act of God, the king’s enemies, lire, and all 
and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatever nature and kind 
soever, during the said voyage, always excepted). The freight to be paid on unloading and right delivery 
of the cargo, as is customary in the port of London. Ninety running days are to be allowed the said 
merchant (if the ship is not sooner despatched) for loading the ship at Calcutta, discharging the cargo at 
I’orl Louis, and loading tho cargo tlierc; the said lay days to commence on tho vessel b«;ii)g ready to 
receive cargo, tlie master giving notice in writing of the same at Calcutta, and to ermtinuo during the 
loading there; and from the time of her arrival at Port Louis, and being ready to discharge, till the final 
loading at that port, and to be discliarged in the port of London with all possible despatch ; and 20 dtiys 
on demurrage over and above the said laying days, at 12/. per day. Penalty for non-pcrfnnnance of this 
agreement, 4,000f. The cargo to bo brought to and taken from alongside at tho expense and risk of 
tlie merchants. The necessary cash for tho disbursements of tho vessel at Calcutta, not exceeding 300/., 
to be advanced by the cliarterer’s agents ; they taking tlie master’s drafts on tlio owner for tlie same, at 
the regular current rate of exchange, and at three months’ sight; and if tho said bills be not regularly 
accepted and paid when duo, the same to be deducted from the freight payable by this charterparty. The 
vessel to bo disbursed at Port Louis by the chartering agents ; sum not to exceed 300/., free of commission ; 
and the amount to be deduct<'d from the freight at tho final settlement at the port of London. Captain 
not to ship goods without consent. In the event of the ship being prevented, by damage or any other 
cause, reaching the Mauritius on or before tho Ist day of January, 1843, the charterer or his agents shall 
1)0 at liberty to employ the vessel for one or two voyages to Calcutta, at the rate of 2/. per ton of rice, or 
other goods, delivered at .Mauritius. Fifty running days, to load and discharge, to be allowed on each 
voyage ; it l3eing understood that the charterer or his agents shall load the ship, as before agreed, either 
at the end of the first or second voyage, as the case may be. Tho freight on the intermediate voyages (if 
any) to b^ald on delivery of the cargo, in cash, or by bills on London at usance, at tlie option of the 
master, l^e vessel to be addressed, both at Calcutta and Isle of France, to the agents of the charterer. 
In witness whereof, the said parties have hereunto set their hands and seals, at London, the 2d day of 
December, 4841. ' 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, 7 (Signed) THOS. B. RANN, (L.S.) 

in tho presence of 3 D. THOMSON, (L.S.) 

(Signed) E. FORS'i^TH. 

Stamp Dutjy on CAarferparites. The statute 56 Goo. 8. c. 184. enacts, that any charterparty, or any 
agreement or contract for tha charter of any ship or vessel, or any memorandum, letter, or other writing, 
between the captain, master, or owner of any ship or veiscl. and any other person, for or relating to tho 
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freight or conveyance of any money, goods, or effects, on board of such ship or vessel, shall be charged 
with a duty of If. ISs. » 

And when the same, together with any schedule, receipt, or other matter, put or indorsed thereon, Or 
annexed thereto, shall contain 2,160 words or upwards, then for every entire quantity of 1,080 words con¬ 
tained therein over and above the first 1,080 words, there shall be charged a iwxiYxw prog^ essfrte duty of 
Ulis. i 


CHAY OA CHOY ROOT, the roots .of a small biennial, rarely triennial, plant, 
growing spontaneously in light, dry, 'sandy ground near the sea; and extensively culti¬ 
vated, especially on the coast of Coromandel. The cultivated roots are very slender, 
and from 1 to 2 feet in length, with a few lateral fibres; but the wild are shorter, and 
supposed to yield one fourth part more of colouring matter, and of a better quality. 
The roots are employed to dye the durable reds for which the Indian cotton yarn and 
chintzes have been long famous, and which can only he equalled by the Turkey red. 

Chay root forms a considerable article of export from Ceylon. Only a paVticular set 
of people are allowed to dig it. It used to be all bought up by government, who paid 
the diggers a fixed price of 75 or 80 rix-dollars a candy, and sold it for exportation at 
about 175 rix-dollars. — {Bertolacci's Ceylon, p. 270.) 

This root has been imported into Europe, but with no success. Dr. Bancroft sus¬ 
pects it may be injured by the long voyage; but he adds, that it can produce no effect 
which may not be more cheaply produced from madder. It is a very bulky article, and 
is consequently burdened with a very heavy freight. — (JPermanent Colours, vol. ii. 
pp. 282—303.) 

CHECKS, CHEQUES, or DRAFTS, are orders addressed to some person, 
generally a banker, directing him to pay the sum specified iu tlie check to the person 
named in it, or bearer, on demand. The following is the usual form 

£l00. London, \0th November, 1853. 

Pay A. B. Esq., or hearer. One Hundred Pounds on 
account of C. D. 

Messrs, Jones, Loyd, and Co, _ 


In point of form, checks nearly resemble bills of exchange. They arc assignable by 
delivery only; and are payable instantly on presentment, without any days of grace 
being allowed. But by the custom of London, a banker has until 5 of the afternoon of 
the day on which a check is presented for payment, to return it; so that where a check 
was returned before 5, with a memorandum of “ cancelled by mistake” written under it, 
it was held a refusal to pay. If a check upon a banker be lodged with another banker, 
a presentment by the latter at the clearing-house is sufficient. Checks are usually 
taken conditionally as cash; for unless an express stipulation be made to the contrary, 
if they be presented in due time and not paid, they are not a payment. It is difficult 
to define what is the due or reasonable time within which checks, notqs, or bills should 
be presented. A man, as Lord Eilenborough has observed, is not obliged to neglect all 
other business that he may immediately present them : nevertheless it is the safest plan 
to present them without any avoidable delay; and if received in the place where 
payable, they had better be presented that day, or next at furthest. If a check be not 
presented within a reasonable time, the party on whom it is drawn wijl be justified in 
refusing to pay it; and the holder will lose bis recourse upon the drawer. — ( Chitty on 
Commercial Law, vol. iii. p, 591.; Woolrych on Commercial Law, c. 3. § 2, &c.) 

|n consequence of the alteration of the law, effected by the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 59., 
checks are now of two sorts, viz. those on unstamped or plain paper, and those on paper 
impressed with a penny stamp. 

1. In plain checks the place of issue and tlie date of issue must be correctly stated ; 
they muse, also, be drawn upon bankers havihg their place of business within 15 miles 
of the locality where the checks are issued; and they must not be payable todrder, but 
to bearer. 


2. Cliecks on stamped paper enjoy sundry privileges. Thus it is not necessary to 
affix the date or the place of their issue; they may be drawn upon any one, whether 
banker or not; they may be issued at any distance from the place where they are to be 
paid ; and/|hey may be payabje either to bearer or to order. If made payable to order, 
they must “ purport to bo indorsed *’ by the payee; but the party on whom they are drawn, 
provided he bo a banker, is not bound to inquire whether siich indorsement is gehuine. 

Xf the party on whom a stamped check payable to order is drawn be not a banker, 
bis responsibilities are not affected by the late act; and we apprehend that to make 
himself secure be should be satisfied, before paying the check, of the authenticity of the 
signature of the payee. 

CHEESE (Get. Ifdw; Du. Kaas; Fr. Fromage; It. Formaggio, Cacio; Sp. Queso; 
Rus. Swr; Lat. Caseut), the curd of the miik separated from the whey, or pressed or 
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hardened. It lias been used as an article of food from the earliest ages; vast quantities 
of it are consumed in Great Britain, and in most countries of Europe. 

There is an immense variety of cheeses, the qualities of which depend principally on the richness and 
flavour of the milk of which they are made, and partly on the way in which they are prepared. England 

particularly celebrated for the abundance and excellence of its cheese. Cheshireaiiu Glouces»ershire 
are, in this respect, two of its most famous counties; the Chet'S© produced in the foriner has been esti¬ 
mated at 14,000 tons a year. There are two kinds of Gloucester choese, double and single ; the first is 
made of the milk and cream, the latter of the milk deprived of about half the cream. They arc o( various 
sizes, from 20 to 70 and even 80 lbs.; but they generally nm iVoin 50 to 60 lbs. A great deal of cheese Is 
also made in that part of Shropshire which borders upon Cheshire, and to North Wiltshire. The former 
goes under the name of Cheshire cheese ; the latter was, till lately, called Gloucestershire cheese: now 
it receives its appellation from the county where it Is made. A strong cheese, somewhat resemhilng 
Parmesan, is made at Cheddar in Somersetshire. The celebrated rich cheese called Stilton, is made In 
Leicestershire, principally in tlie villages round Melton Mowbray. Jt is not reckoned sufficiently 
mellow for cutting unless it be two years old ; and is not saleable unless it be decayed, blue, and moist. 
A rich cheese is also made at Leigh, in Lancashire. 'Fhe other cheeses made in lingland, which have 
acquired a peculiar name, either from the quantity made, or from the quality, are the Derbyshire, Cot- 
tenhani, and Southam chcc'^es. The last two are new milk cheeses, of a peculiarly fine flavour; Iho 
places where they are made are in Cambridgeshire. Bath and York are remarkable for their cream 
cheeses. The county of Warwick, and Banbury in Oxfordshire, are also remarkable for cheeses : the 
former for the quantity made hi it, very large supplies being sent from it to London and Birmingham. 
Banbury cheese is distinguished for its richness. 

Scotland is not celebrated for its cheest'; the best is called Dunlop cheese, from a parish in Ayrshire, 
where it w.is originally manufactured llunlop cheeses generally weigh from 20 to 60 lbs each ; and 
are, in most respects, similar to those of Derbysnire, except that trie latter arc smaller. Cheeses made 
to resemble those of Dunlop are now extensively produced in other parts of Scotland. 

Large quantities of very good cheese are produced in Holland. In the mannfaclvire of Gouda cheese, 
which is reckoned the best made in Holland, inuriatic acid is used in curdling the milk ln,-.tead o( rennet. 
Tliis renders It pungent, and preserves it from mites. Parmesan cheese, so called from Parma in limy, 
wlicre it is nianul'actmed, is merely a skim-milk cheese, which owes its nth flavour to the fine herbage 
of the meadows along the Po, where the cows feed. The best Parmesan clieese is kept for .3 I’r 4 years, 
and none is ever carried to market till it be at le.ist six months old Swiss cliee^e, particularly that 
denominated Gruydro, fiom the bailiwick of that name in the canton of Fribnrg, is very celebrated. 
Gruyere che<'sp.s are macie of skimmed or partially skimmed milk, and are flavoured with licrb.s. 
'I'hey generally weigh from 40 to 60lbs. each, and are packed for exportation in casks containing 10 
cheeses each. 

According to Mr. Marshall, the average yearly produce of cheese from tlie milk of a cow in England 
is fiom to 1 cwt , or more than double the weight of the butter. For iuriher details, see Statistical 
Aceouni of British Empire, i. 501. 3d. ed. 

The duty on all descripUons of iorelgn choese .nmounted, previously to 1842, to lO.r. 6(/. a cwt; but in 
Unit year the duty on cheese imported from a British possession was reduced to 2.t. 6rf. a cwt. In 1843, 
the I'lities were fixed at 6 j. a cwt. ami D. firf. per ditto respective!) on cheese from foieign parts and 
from British possessions. And in 18.53 the duties on cheese from a loreign country was further reduced 
to ‘Is. {'id per cwt. 

Df the total quantity of cheese imported in 1851, amounting to33H,082 cwts., no fewer than 84,316 cwts. 
were liom the u. .States; but in the following year the iinportsfrom tlie latter were mm h less consider¬ 
able, In 18.'’)2, 279,528 cwt. foreign cheese were entered for consumption, producing u revenue of 
70,001/. 

Cl IR HU IE S, the fruit of a tree (^Prunvs Cerasus, Lin.) too well known to require 
any description. 

'I'hey deiive their name from Cerasug, a city of Pontus, whence the tree was brought by Luoullus, 
nboiii half a century before the Christian sera. It soon after spread Into most p.arts of Enrone, .and is 
.supposed to have been carried to Britain about a century after it came to Borne. The principal sop- 
plies o( cherries for the London market are brought from the cherry orcliaids in Kent and Herrs. The 
wood of the cherry is close, takes a fine polish, and is not liable to split— {Bces*s Cpciopcedia ; Loudon's 
F.Hcyc of Agriculture, ^c.) 

CHESNUT, a forest tree (Fae/vs casianea) growing abundantly in inost parts of the 
southern countries of Europe. It was at one time very common in England ; and 
is still frequently met with. It is long lived; grows to an immense size; and is very 
ornamental. The wood is liard and compact; when young, it is tough and flexible ; but 
wlien old, it is brittle, and often shaky. The chesnut contains only a very small pro¬ 
portion of sap-wood ; and hence the wood of young trees is found to be .superior to even 
the oak in durability. It is doubtful whether the roof of Westminster Hall be of oak 
or chesnut; the two woods being, when old, very like each other, and having been 
formerly u.sed almost indifferently in the construction of buildings. A good deal of 
chesnut has been planted within tlie last thirty years.— (^Tredgold's Principles of 
Carpentry.) 

CHESNUTS (Fr. ; Ger. Kastanien; It. Castagne { Sp. Castanas), the 

fruit of the chesnut tree. Chesnuts grow in this country, but are very inferior both in 
size and perfection to those imported from the South of Europe. In some |jllrts of the 
Continent they are frequently used as a substitute for bread, and form a large proportion 
of the food of the inhabitants. This is particularly the case in the Limousin, in Corsica, 
and of several districts of Spain and Italy. • 'I'he Inhabitants of the Limousin are said to 
prepare them in a peculiar manner, which deprives them of their astringent and bitter 
properties. Chesnuts imported from Spain and Italy are frequently kiln.dried, to pre¬ 
vent their germination on the passage. In this country they are principally served u{i 
roasted at desserts. 

The duty of Ijr. a bushel on chesnuts, repealed in 184.5, produced in 1842, 3,435/. 3«. Od. nett, showing 
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that the cftniumpHon must have amounted to 34,351 bushels. In 1852,54,030 bushels were Imported, cf 
which only 1,172 bush, were exported. 

CHETWERT or TSCHETWERT, a measure of corn in Russia, equal to 5 77 
Imperial bushels; hence 100 chetwerts = 72*152 Imperial quarters. 

CHICORY OR SUCCORY, the wild endive, or CVc/soWmot of Linnaeus. This 

plant is found growing wild on calcareous soils in England, and in most countries of 
Europe. In its natural state the stem rises from 1 to 3 feet high, but when cultivated 
it shoots to the height of 5 or 6 feet. The root, which runs deep into the ground, is 
white, fleshy, and yields a milky juice. In Germany, the Netlierlands and France, 
chicory has long been extensively cultivated for the sake of its root, which is used as a 
.substitute for coffee. When prepared on a large scale, the roots are partially dried, and 
sold to the manufacturers of the article, who wash them, cut them in pieces, kiln-dry 
them, and grind them between fluted rollers intoa powder, which is packed up in papers 
containing from 2 oz. to 3 or 4 lbs. Tbc powder has a striking resemblance to dark 
ground Coffee, and a strong odour of liquorice. It is largely used in Prus.sia, Bruns¬ 
wick, and other parts of Germany ; but as it wants the essential oil and the rich aro¬ 
matic flavour of coffee, it has little in common with tlic latter, except its colour, and 
has nothing to recbmmend it except its cheapness. 

Chicory was formerly raised to some extent in England as an herbage plant, its excellence in this 
respect liaving been much insisted upon by the late Arlhtir Yonng. Latterly, iiow ever, chicory lus 
been largely substtlutod for cotb'c here as well us on the Continent ; and as foreign chicory, when 
imported, lormerly paid n duty of ful. per lb., which is now reduced to id. per do., (to cease lotij 
October, 1854) while chicory raised at home has never paid any duty, its cultivation has rapidly 
extended. It has in fact been affirmed, by those best acquainted with tlie subject, tlnit iu 1850 the 
grow h of Drit sh chicory was little, if at all, short of i‘2,.')00 tons 1 And the influence of this large supply 
of chicory in diminishing the consumption ot coffee, and the revenue ilerived from it, has been strongly 
manifested during the last four or five year.?. (.See CoFFre.) We need not, therefore, wonder that the 
chicory question, as it h.is been called, should have attracted a good deal of uttention. But it does not 
nnpear to Involve any real difficulty. If chicory be sold under its own proper name, there can be no f.iir 
objection to Its culture, or to its being exempted from taxation. Rut if it be fraudulently sold under 
the name of coffee, which in truth and reality is the very purpose to whiclj it lias been applied, and 
used as a substitute for and a means of aduUiTating the hitter, then there can be no question that justice 
to the coflee growers and to the public requires that this abuse should be prevented, or th.it chicory 
should be subjected to the same duty as coffee. And yet singular as it may appear, the fraudulent sub¬ 
stitution ot thieory lor coffee was In eff'ect legalised by a Tre.isnry Minute of the 4th of August, 18i0. 
And though much objected to, this Minute was not rescinded till 1852, when anew Minute was Issued, 
prohibiting the sale of coffee mixed with chicory; but allow mg cofl’ee dealers to sell the latter iu 
parcels marked, as such. Rut though a great improvement on the previou-s practice, this arrangement 
waj said not to realise all the advantages that were expected. And after a good deal of further inquiry 
and discussion a fresh Minute w.as issued on the 25th February, 18.53, permitting the sale ol chicory 
mixed with coffee, provided the paicels containing such compound be labelled “ MiximiB of Cofphr 
AND Chicory.” And notwithstanding the obiections that have been taken to this Minute we do not 
well see what more can be required. It Is illegal to sell coffee mixed with chicory without giving inti¬ 
mation that such is the case. Rut if parties aware of the circumstance prefer the mixture to pure 
cofleo, it is merely an afliUr of taste, to the gratification of which, whatever we may think ofit, tliere can 
be no good objection. 

Supposing the consumption of chicory to amount to 12,.500 tons a year, this quantity, had it been 
charged with the late coflee duty of id. and l-5th per lb., would have produced about 5C(),0(K)/. a year ! 
And tin’s sum is, conscqueiilly to be looked upon as a bonus paid by the public to encour.age the arowtli 
of chicory and the practice of adulteration 1 But the duty on coffee being reduced to 3r/. per Fb., tlio 
bonus on chicory ndultcralion was, at the same tune, reduced to 350,000/. a year; though even at this 
rate, it was high time that something should be done in the matter. 

CHILLIES (Hind. Gas Murridge; Javan. Lombok; Malay, Chabai), the pods or 
fruit of the Capsicum nnnuumj or Guinea pepper. 

This is one of the hardiest and most productive plants found in tropical climates ; growing luxuriantly 
In almost all dry soils, however indifferent. In tho wild state the pods are small, and so pungent and 
acrid as to blister the tongue; but when raised on rich soils, tho#^ are large and comiiaraiively mild 
1 he plant is said to be a native of both Indies. It is very extensively cultivated ; and, with the excep¬ 
tion of salt, It is far more extensively used than any other condiment. In tropical countries, the pods are 
frequently made use of when unripe and green ; when ripe, they become of a deep red colour ; and m 
thiit state they are exported dry and entire, or reduced to powder—tliat is, to Caornne pepper ; which 
when genuine, consists w holly of the ground pods of tho copsic*<wi.—(See Repper.) ’ 

CHIN A ROOT (Gcr. C/tmawwrsreL* Chinawortel; Fr. Sguine, Eaqurne; Sp. 
Raiz China, Cocolmeca; Arab, lihubsinie), the root of a species of climber (^Smilax 
China L\n. ). It comes from the West Indies as well os from China: but that from the 
latter is best. It is oblong and thick-jointed, full of irregular knots, of a reddish brown 
colour on Uie outside, and a pale red within; while new, it will snap short, and look 
glittering%ithin ; if old, the dust flies from it wlien broken, and it is light and kecky. 
It should be chosen large, sound, heavy, and of a pale red colour internally. It is of 
no value if the worm be in it_ (^Milbum's Orient, Commerce.) 

CHINA WARE. See Porcelain. 

CHI NTS OR CHINTZ (Fr. Jndiennes; Ger. Zitze; Jt. Indiane; Rus. Six; Sp. 
eVtites, Zaraza), fine printed calico, first manufactured in the East Indies, but now 
largely manufactured in Europe, particularly in Great Britain.—(See Calico.”1 
CHIP HATS. See Hats. 

^ (Hu. Chocolade; Fr. C/iocoIat; Ger. Schokolate; XU Cioccoluta ; 

or. Chocolate; Rus. Schokolad; Sp, Chocolate), a kind of cake or confection, prepared 
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principally from the cocoa nut. The nuts are first roasted like coffee; and bein|( next 
reduced to powder and mixed with water, the paste is put into tin moulds of the desired 
shape, in which it speedily hardens, being, when taken out and wrapped in paper, fit for 
the market. Besides cocoa', the Spanish use vanilla, sugar, maize, &c. in the prepara¬ 
tion of chocolate. Tl)is article, though celebrated for its nutritious qualities, is but 
little used in Great Britain; a circumstance which ,is probably, in some considerable 
degree, ascribable to the fiscal regujattons to which it has been subjected. Its importa¬ 
tion used, indeed, to he prohibited; and though this prohibition no longer exists, yet, 
as the duties on it are proportionally heavier than upon cocoa, wo manufacture at home 
almost all that is required for our consumption. British chocolate is said to be very 
largely adulterated with flour and Castile soap. —(See Edward's West /ridf/es, voK ii. 
p. 364. ed. 1819; and the art. Cocoa.) The quantity of chocolate brought from 
abroad, and left for home consumption in the United Kingdom, in 1811, amounted to 
only 1,543 lbs. 

“ Alike easy to convey and employ as an aliment, it contains a large quantity of 
nutritive and stimulating particles in a small compass. It has been said with truth, 
that in Africa, rice, gum, and shea butter, assist man in crossing the deserts. In the 
New "World, chocolate and the flour of maize have rendered accessible to him the table 
lands of the Andes, and vast uninhabited forests.'* —(/iram6oWf« Pers, Nar. vol. iv. 
p. 234. Eng. trans.) 

CHRISTIANIA, the capital of Norway, situated at the bottom of a fiord or gulpb, 
in the province of Aggerhuus; in lat. 59*^ 55i/ N., long. 10° 48i|' E. Population in 
1845, 26,141. Christiania is abqut 60 miles from the open sea: tlie gulph is in some 
places very narrow, and its navigation somewhat difficult; but it is sufficiently deep 
fur the largest vessels, having 6 or 7 fathoms water close to the quay. It is com¬ 
pulsory on all ships to take a pilot on board at the mouth of the bay. The trade of 
the town is considerable. The principal exports are timber and deals, which aie 
largely imported into the U. K.; glass, particularly bottles; iron and jiails, hones, 
smalts, oak hark, &c. Sailed and pickled fish, one of the staple products of Norway, 
is principally exported fioin Bergen, lire deals of Christiania have always been in 
the highest estimation ; a consequence of the excellence of the timber,, and of the 
care with which the sap-wood and other defective parts are cut away ; and not, as 
Mr. Coxe seems to have supposed, of the skilful sawing of the plank. The saw mills 
were formerly licensed to cut a certain quantity only, and the proprietors were bound 
to make oath that it was not exceeded.— (Coxe's Travels in the North of Eufopty 5lh 
edit. vol. iv. p. 28.) 'i'his absurd regulation no longer exists. There are far fewer 
restrictions on industry and commerce in Norway than in Sweden. In the former, 
British manufactured goods arc admitted on moderate duties, and are very generally 
made use of. The principal articles of import are colonial produce; iron and hard¬ 
ware ; machinery ; woollen, linen, and cotton goods ; coals, butter, wine, brandy, &c.; 
corn is sometimes extensively imported. We subjoin 


An Account of the Kxports of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures from the U. Kingdom to 
Norway, in 1851 and iHSa respectively, showing the Quantities and'Declared Values of the principal 
Articles comprehended in such Kxports. 



1851. 

1852. 1 


Quantity. 

Declared Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared Value, 

Apparel, slop*, and lisberdasbcry - - value 


£ 

22,215 


£ 

28,936 

(’’o'lN ... • • - Ions 

54,052 

17,011 


17,282 

(.'olton manuflictiiTes, en(cre<l b; the jrord - ^ards 

1,655,812 

27,5S2 

l,0'J5,r.5l 

20,801 

hosiery, lace, and binall ware* - - value 


2,!»75 

* 3G8,9'.!0 

1,664 

15;4.58 

Colton ya)n ... - 1 Im, 

442,Syl 

17,155 

Karlhenware • « - -value 

6,691 


7,020 

Hardwares and cutlery - * -cwts. 

Iron and steel, wrouf'ht and unwro^J^ht - tonji 

2,577 

12,1)70 

2,452 

1-2,662 

7,261 

45.565 

0,759 

52,614 

Linen manufactures entered by the yard - yards 

255,373 

10,862 

200,910 

10,165 

4,328 

thread, tapes, and small wares - - value 


2,925 

17,317 

Linen yam .... Hw. 

15,135 

799 

855 

Mat-hlriery (Including steam engines) - value 

16,555 


15,001 

Silk manufariure* - . - ~ 


1,015 


382 

Woollen manufactures entered by the piece • piece 

14,755 

26,271 I 

12,7.50 

22,18<» 

entered by the yard - - . yards 

61,519 

3,231 

45,324 * 

2,279 

hosiery and small wares ... value 


2,912 


1,886 

Woollen yam .... ||>g. 

5,264 

488 

9,408 

547 

All other articles - - - - value 

! 

41,520 

- 

40,212 

Aggregate of British and Irish produce and ma-y 
nulictures exiHtried to Norway - -i 

- ! 

157,814 

- - 

254,276 


In 1850 we imported from Norway 90,G54 loads timber, 02,421 lbs. smalts, 5,0.59 goat skihs, and 12,057 
cwts. bark. She, also, supplies ui with salmon (hut not in large quantities), lobsters, and other (Ish. 
The high discriminating cluties formerly imposed on timber from the N. of Kurope used to be a con¬ 
siderable obstacle to our trade with Norway; but this duty It now so trifling as to hare comparatively 
little influence. 
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Ctuiomt RegutaHoru. — Within *4 boor* after a vessel has 
got to her niouringSi the master should deliver to the collector 
nis general report as to ship and cargo, or present the requi¬ 
site ‘documcatts for having such report made out with the 
awdstance of a ship broker, whose services masters of foreign 
vessels cannot entlreiy dispense with. On making this general 
report, the measuring bill Is to he exhibited, anti pavment of 
the tonnage and other dues inward hi to be made. If the'ship 
have not bt-en previously measured in Norway, and ia, oon> 
soquently, not providid with a Norwegian nneasuring bill, she 
Is to be measured, to ascoruln her burden in Norwegian com¬ 
mercial lasts, for the calculation of tlie tonnage duty. 

'i'he general retmrt having been mode, the flustom-house 
iifilcers in charge of the vessel are ftirtiished with the books 
l»,r ilellvery, and tho discharge of the cargo commencex under 
their inspection j and the consignees may make their special 
reports under their responsibility and signature. Xf they are 
wftliout precise information as to the contents of any or all of 
the pack.iges or li.ales to their address, these bales or packages 
m^, at thei# request, be tqiened in the presence of the ottlrrrs 
before report is made. If a consignee omits availing lilmself 
of this nermission, his pretending thereafter, tliut more or otlier 
goods than ho had ordered, or been advised of, iinvp been sent 
to his address, will not be attended to. In the reports or On• 
tries is to he stated, whether it is inlcndtd to pay the duties 
forthwith, whether the goiKls aro intended for exportation, or 
whether they aru to be landetl. 

Prior to commencing loading outwards, tiie master is to 
give verbal notice of his intention at tiie llustoin-hoiise. If lie 
nave no Norwegian measiiiiiig bill, llic vessel is to lie measured. 
This being done, the shipper or shippers of the outward bound 
cargo, ore each of them to make their special entries as to the 
quality, weiglit, and ineasurc of the goods they mean to lo.-id. 

A copy of kuch entries is to lie deposited at the Custom-house, 
and the loading commences under the control of the officers. 
This applies to all mixed c.irgoc .; hut if the outward bound 
L.irgn consist exclutively of wood, the shipjier or shippers are 
only to notify tltat they intend loading woofl, without spec,ty¬ 
ing <|u.intitv, measure, fkc., as the export duty on wood is 
charged according to the burden of tho vessel. When ilie 
nifister clears outw.irds, lie produces tlie jiroper doiuments for 
siiowiug the burden of fils vessel, and to what port she belongs, 
and lie IS then, on iironer application being made, provided 
with n pilot, wlio takes his vessel to -ea. 

H'air/uiutiiiff. — in Norway. goo<U brought from nliruad 
may he bonded or warehouse, with a view to their being j 
again exported at some future iienod. tiuods entered for 
inline consumption may also he (londed for a certain period, 
ill order to facilitate tlie iraymerit of tlie duties. 

The former is called ” transit oping" that is, depositing or 
warehousing goods for cxjiortatlon, suhlect to transit duties 
only. The latloi lx railed '* credit oping," tiiat is, warehousing 
or bonding on credit. 


1. Transit Op/ag. — Under this system, goods from abroa# 
may be warehoused for exportation free of import duty, P^yina 
on exportation b transit tluty, which, in most cases, Is l-lOth 
of what they woiiltf pay if entered for home consumption. If 
the goods arc deposited In the Custom-house warcliouses, they 
lie free of rent or dues during i4 days, and if in private ware- 
limuai, under the key and seal of the customs, during 6 months. 
If they remain long, viz. beyond 14 days in tlie one, and 
beyond 6 months in the other case, they pay rent or dues equa, 
to l-8tli of the transit duty per month j which, after the lapse 
of 3 months, u regards goMsln the Custom-house warehouses, 
is increased to 1.4th of tlie transit duty per month. 

«. Cmdlt.OpXag. —This system allows most goods Imported 
from abroad to do placed in the owner's or importer's own 
wareliouses, utuler hlx own lock, free of duty, for a given time, 
on his reporting to the customs, every 3 months, how much be. 
has sold, otherwise consumed, or oxportcil, and then paying 
the duty on such amount; the Custom-house officers, who are 
bound quarterly to examine the goods, convincing themselves, 
liy ocular demonstration, that no more is missing titan the 
quantity rei>orted.to have been taken away. 

This credit on the duties in no c.ise to exceed 2 years from 
the time tlie goods were imported. 

By way of security for payment of the duties on which tlio 
(redit is'granted, govcrniiicnt reserve to themselves — 

1. I’rionty of mortgage on all tlie goods in question. 

2. Priority, or first riglit, in the property, goods, and eftecis 
of every description belonging to the trader availing himself 
of this credit, in as ftir as such properly Is not previously 
legaltv mortgaged. 

3. I.lberty for the Custom-house officers, when and ns ofttm 
as they xlmll deem it expedient, lietweeii the stated quarterly 
inspection, to look over the stock on hand, with a view of iscer- 
taiiiing whether tliere rcmiains sufficient value for the duties; 
and if they sei‘ reason to doubt tills, full right, in default of 
other s.itisfaclory security being otfered, to fcizethc stock, and 
to sell the wliole, or as much as shall cover the duties. 

4. In ciisc of death or failure of the party, an t<iual right to 
sell forthwith the whole of his stock at public auction, .iiid to 
retain as much of Uie proceeds as shuil cover the duties; and 
in case of deficiencv, an established claim for the remainder 
on the usiute of the (iecoased or lmnkrui>t, as the case may he. 

in charging the duties, no allowance is made for waste or 
damage in tho warehouses. 

'I'he wareliouse rent charged on goods bonded under tlio 
transit system, in the Custom-house warehouses, is.as follow 


^'months'^*"' I} 0 0-5&r,S per month 

Afterwards • * - 0 l*i07fi —- 

' ionths"‘''“'' 1"'’”'’'' f"’' '’!}'» pcrmotifli 

:trw.irib, • - - - 1 11 •0709 — 


Money, Wriaftfs, and Measures —In Norway there arc no goUl coins. Tho principal silver coin, callotl 
a sfvoolo.s dollar, is tlivhioil into 1‘20 skiiliiiKS. There are, also, half species, or 60 skilling pieces ; l-.Oth 
bpecios, or 24 skilling pieces ; 1 • I.'ith species, or 8 skilling pieces , and what is denominated skillemynt, or 
sniull change— that is, 4 and 2 skilling pieces. The speele.s dollar contains ii{>0'58 ling. grs. pure silver, 
and Is consequently worth is. 6jd. stoiling, tho par of exchange boiiig 4 species dollars 42 6-17 skill.= I/. 
All Norway coins, cxcejit tho sm.ill change, are alloyed with l-7tn copper, so that the species dollar 
weighs 448‘38 Kng. grs., and its divisions in proportion.’ .Small change coins are alloyed with three times 
tlielr weiglit of copper. There are 1 and 2 skillnig pieces of copper. 

Weights and Measures, same as at CopenhagivN ; which see. 


Shipping Charges. — The various charges of a public nature 
payable by a ship of about 300 ions burden, entering the port 
of Christiania with a mixed cargo on board, unloading tlierc, 
taking on board another cargo, an<l clearing out, .xre as fol- 


£ s. d. 

1. Charges Inwards. — Pilotage from Farder, at the 
mouth of Clirlsllania Bay, where all ships must 
fake a pilot oil Imard - - - -5 

Bill of health, ossurnliiir that tho crew, including 
tliu master, consists of 14 persons • - 0 17 9 

Tonnage clues and light money - .. 

Brokers' fees ... 


- 9 16 


Bit 2 0 


9 Charges Oidrvaids, — Pilotage 
Castle dues 

Muster roll nf crew - 
Pale or stake inoiiey - 
Measuring bill 
Charity clie-.i 

Tonnage dties and liglit money 
Illgholhi light 
Pilotage to Farder 
Brokers' fee* ... 


- 1 tl 

- O .3 2 
- 24 ' 

- 0 1 
. 10 II 
- 0 0 

- I It, 

- JJ** 

iClS 0 11 


N.B, — There is no difference lietwcen tlieciiarges on native 
ships in Norwegian iiorfs. and privileged foreign ships, that is. 
the shJ|»i of counrrifs having reciprocity iveaiies with Nor¬ 
way ; nor in the duties on ;foods iinjiortecl by n<itive ships .and 
such privileged foreign slups. Great Britain is a privileged | 
country. 

'I'he shipping of Norway has declined considerably of late 
years I a prsxif, if any such were wonting, of the groundless¬ 
ness of the' lamours kept up In this country as to the suppoeed 
pernicious influence of reciprocity treaties on our shipping 

Banking.^ There arc no private hanking establishments in 
Norway ; but there Is a puliljc bmk, havlngitsprincip.sl office 
at Dronthclm, with brancJics at Christiania, Bergen, and Chris- 
ii.msnnd. It was established by a coinuultory assessment in 
1S16. Its capital consist* of 2/)O0,U00 specie* doll,-Lrs, in 
trsnsferable shares, divided amongst tliose who were fbreed to 
conintiule to its formation. These shares are now at a pre¬ 
mium of 30 per cent, it* managera are appointed by, and ore 
iicoovinlable to, the Storthing or Norwegian parliament. It 
Issues note* for 100, 60, 10, and so low ns 1 species dollar. 

1 hese notes should be jiayable in specie <» demand ; but 
tliey are at a discount of sb per cent., and are paid by the hank 
at ihtti rate. It discounts bills at Sand S mon|l)s date at 6 


per cent, per annum ; advances money on mortgage at 4 per 
cent,; and transacts the ordinary hanking business of Indivi- 
du.al.s. It docs not allow interest on deposits. 

Credit. — Goods are sold partly for re.idy money, and partly 
on credit, hut princljially the former. 

Comnvssion, S:e .— The numl)er of brokers in Chrlstlanl,-i is 
limited to 4. Commission on tlie sale of goods, 2 pei cent., or, 
del creders included, .3 |»er cent. Broker,ige is fi.xed by l.aw at 
6-(>tlis per cent., whicli, in jiractlce. Is paid by tlie sellers. 

Jnsuraner —All houses situated In Norwegian market towns 
must be insuretl in tlie General Insurance Company at Chris¬ 
tiania, which is guaranteed by the state. The premium is 
moderate, being, on buildings situated in towns, l-lth, and on 
those situated in the country, l-8th per cent. Sometimes, 
however, when very destructive fires occur, it is r.ilseil. 

Provisions, See. — Christiania is not a favourable place for 
careening and re])alrlng slijps; but supplies of beef, bread, 
wafer, and other se.i stores, miiy i>e had as cheap or cheaper 
tlian in any other port of Norway ; but its distance fkom the 
sea IS too great to allow of its being visited by ships desirous 
merely ot victualling. — (W’e liave derived' th^ details from 
various sources, but principally from Consular Returns. 

limber. — A standard Clirlstlania deal is 11 feet long, 1} inch 
thick, and 9 inches broad ; and 61'2 such deals make a load. 

Freight of deals from Norway to England is c.ilculated at 
the rate of single deals, the standard measure of which for 
Christiania ami all the southern ports of Norway, except Dram 
ia SI11.1II town on the Draminun, about 20 miles 8.W. of 
('hristiani.s), is II feet long, and inch in thickness. A 
single deal from Dram is reckoned 10 feet long and 14 inch 
tiiirk. 

Battens, — Three battens m.ake 2 deals, reiaining their own 
length aqd thickness. Half deals are onlv counted as deal ends, 
if they run under 6 feet; but if they run' 6 or 7 ftet long, then 
2 half deals are counted a deal, retaining their own Ihit^ness, 

Ends qf Deals — Four ends of deals, alttiough .3 feet long, 
make but a deal 11 feet long, retaining their thickness, whlth 
the owners and captains of sliips think unreasonable; but as 
the freighters of ships seldom wish to have this assortment, 
which commonly run from 3 to 6 fret, and are taken on board 
as stowage, consequently for the advantage of the ship and not 
the freighter, the ship ought to bear ^e burden. 

Ktuls (jf Battens, called Lartviek Palings.-^ Ha less than 6 
ought to be counted a single deal, 11 feet long and inch 
thick. 

Palo-ljoards, when they have thetr proper length, are 7 feet 
loiiir; 3 pMe-boards are counted a single deal. '< 

Staves for hogsheads take up much room; in consequence of 
which more than 10 cannot he computed a single deal. 

The width of deal Is never noticed in the calculation of 
freiglit: a good deal ought to run 9 inches within the sap. 
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which not A twantleth pArt of a eargo doe» at preaent ,• but, 

(hough may be abore 9 Incbea wide, man; are only H, 
thaeibre ctne muet make up for (he other, 

Timlxr or Hwn Ooodst cannot be exactly .compnied accord- 
ina to the contiaits in dealt, because it cannot be stowed In a 
ship in the t.tme manner as deals; the fireight ie, therefore, 
agreed for by the lump, or according to the number of deaia 
which the vessel may have taken on board on a former 
occasion. 

'■)ne hundred deals = 5 120. 

A ton 3s 40 solid feet of timber, cut to a square. 

Unit load of balk, or timber, ss 50 solid teet. 

Two loads of timber are remaned for 150 deals. 

T^ several bills'of lading contain together an eract account 
of the cargo which the captain has received on board his 
ship, consequently binding hint to deliver according to thilr 
contents ■ when, therefore, tlie deals are inentionetl os usual i) 
and lOfoet, and 1 1 Mid 1.2 feet, ha cannot insist on more freight 
than half of the length, according to its aescri]>tlon. 

CHUNAM, the name given in India to lime. Tlie best, obtained by the calcination 
of shells, is employed in the composition of Bktel — (which see), to prevent, it is said, 
its injuring the stomach. 

CIDER, oa CYDER (Fr. Cidre ; Ger. Zider, Jpfelwein j It. Cidro ; Has. Sidor ; 
Sp. Sidra), the juice of apples expressed and fermented. The produce of the duty on 
cider and perry (the cxpre.ssed and fermented juice of pears) anioiinted, in 1828, to 
37,220/. ; which, as the duty wa.s 10s. a barrel, shows that the quantity produced and 
brought to charge must have amounted to 74,440 barrels, exclusive of what might be 
clandestinely manufactured, nie perry is supposed to have amounted to about a fourth 
part of this quantity. 'Fhe duty was repealed in 1830.— (Sec Avi lks.) Perhaps the 
total produce of cider and perry may now be estimated at from 150,000 to 160,000 
barrels. 

CIGARS. See Tobacco. 

ClNNA13AH (Gcr. Zinr/o^er; Du. Cinaher, Vermiliocn ; Fr. Cinnabre ; It. Cinnhro; 
Sp. Cinabrio ; Uus. Kinowar ; Lat. Cinnabrium). 

1. Native Cinnabar — a mineral substance, reil, heavy, and brilliant. It is found in 
various places, chiefly in quicksilver mines, being one of the ores of that metal. The cin¬ 
nabar of the Phili])i)ine Islands is said to be of the highest colour ; but that of Almaden, 
in Spain, is the richest. The best native cinnabar is of a high colour, brilliant and free 
from earthy or stony matter. 

2. Artificial Cinuahar. —“ When two parts of mercury and one of sulphur arc triturated 
together in a mortar, the mercury gradually disapi)ear.s, and the whole assumes the form 
of a black powder, formerly called Ethiops mineral. When this mineral is heated red 
hot, it sublimes; and if a proper vessel bo placed to receive it, a cake is obtained 
of a fine red colour. This cake was formerly called cinnabar ; and, when reduced to 
a fine powder, is well known in commerce under the name of Vermillion'' — ( Tliomsun's 
Chemistry /,) 

CINNAMON (Du. Kancel; Fr. Canndle ; Ger. Zimmet, Kane hi ; It. Canella ; I.at. 
Cinnamomuni, Canella; Por. Canella; Sp, Canela ; Pers. and Hind. Darchinie ; Arab. 
Darsini i Malay, Kaimanis ; Greek, Kiva/xop), the bark of the cinnamon tree (Laurus 
rinnamomum), a native of Ceylon, where it grows in great abundance Cochin China, and 
perhaps of some other countries. It is brought liome in bags or bales weigliing 92j^ lbs. 
each; and, in stowing it, black pepper is mixed with the bales to preserve the cinnamon. 
The best cinnamon is thin and rather pliable: it ought to be about the substance of 
royal paper, or somewhat thicker; is of a light yellow colour, approaching nearly to 
that of Venetian gold; it is smooth and shining ; fractures splintery ; has an agreeable, 
warm, aromatic flavour, and a mild sweetish taste; when cliewcd, the pieces liccome 
soft, and seem to melt in the mouth ; it is not so pungent but that it may be borne on 
the tongue without pain, and is not succeeded by any after taste. Whatever is hard, 
thick as a half-crown piece, dark-coloured or browrf, or so hot that it cannot be borne, 
should be rejected. Particular care should be taken that it be not false packed, or 

mixed with cinnamon of an inferior sort- {Milburn's Orient. Comm, i ManyhaWa Essay, 

quoted below.) 

The cinnamon of Cochin China grows in the dry sandy districts lying N. W. of the 
town of b^iifoe, between 15° and 16^ N. lat. It is preferred in China to the cinna¬ 
mon of Ceylon: the ainnual imports into Canton and other ports vary from 250,000 to 
300,000 lbs. There are no fewer than 10 varieties of this species in the market, tt is 
not cured, like that of Ceylon, by freeing it from the epidermis. — ( Cruwfurd'a Embassy 
to Siam, ^c. p. 475.) 

Cinnamon Monopoly -Down to 1833, the cultivation of cinnamon in Ceylon was 

restricted to a few gardens in the neighbourhood of Colombo ; the production and sale 
of the article being wholly monopolised by government. Upon the transference of the 
island from the East India Company to the king’s government, the funner agreed to 
pay t>0,CX3Dr. a yearlbr 400,000 IbS^ or 4,342^ bales of cinnamon: it being stipulated, 
that if the quantity oollected exceeded this amount, the surplus was to be burned I* But 


One tltousand 'Norway standard deals arc leckoned equal to 
a keel of coals, %vhlch Is 81 tons. 

lioTvipriti nay duty os masta; capravens arc above 12 ana 
under 18 inenu in cfrcupifercnce at the middle, and without 
bark. Clapboard Is exported In whole plecei. and unquartered. 
Deals from Uermany pass as Norway deals j apruce dtwU ore 
upwards of 20 feet in {wiah > deals from Norway, above 7 feet 
lonir, are counted as whole deals; above 5 feet, and not abbve 
7 feet In length, are accounted as half deals, and two of them 
pass as one whole deal. 

The diilin-ence between the Christiania and Drain standard 
being nearly* 1-lltll part, the freights to Dram ought to bo 
vnried proj>ortionalIy. it has sometimes happened that ships 
both for Cnristiania and Dram have been in comuany, anil 
those for Christiania have got up, loaded, and aaib-d, Dcfore the 
others for I>rajn have got over Drambtroom, which runs very 
strong down in the spring of the year. — (ilordansz* EurujKan 
Corntnerce.) 


* Seo an article Uy H. Marshall, Esi*., staff surgeon to the forces in Ceylon, in Thomson's Annals of 
Philosophy, vol. x. p.366. 
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this agreement was afterwards broken oft*; and the cinnamon was sent to England by 
government, and sold on.its account at quarterly sales. The nett revenue derived from 
the cinnamon monopoly, in 1831, is said to have amounted to 127,961/.^ As the mono¬ 
poly could not be enforced, except by conBning the culture of cinnamon to certain 
districts, it necessarily led to the most oppressive interferences M'ith the rights of 
individuals, to the creation of numberless imaginary offences, and the multiplication of 
punishments, forming a heavy drawback upon the prosperity of the island. A sense of 
these disadvantages led at length to the abolition of the monopoly system in 1833, when 
we ceased to he amenable to the charge of upholding, without improving, the worst 
pvirt of the Dutch policy, and restored to the natives their right to cultivate cinnamon 
any where and in any way they think fit. 

Duties on Cinnamon. — Unluckily, however, the abolition of the old monopoly system 
was accompanied by tlie imposition of the exorbitant duty of 3 . 9 . per lb. on all cinnamon 
exported, without distinction of quality, reduced in 1837 to 2s. 6d. on the 1st and 2nd 
qualities, and 2.9. on the 3rd or lowest quality, and in 1841 to 2s. on all qualities. 
iTiis new system having been organised at the period when the former edition of this 
work was being printed, we took the liberty to animadvert upon it, as follows :—“ The 
natural cost of cinnamon does not, wc believe, exceed 6d. or 8c/. per lb. ; but taking it 
at I. 9 ., tlie duty is no less than 200 per cent.! So enormous a tax, by confining the 
export of cinnamon within the narrowest limits, will go far to deprive the island of the 
advantages it would otherwise derive from the repeal of the mono])oly, and will be, in 
all respects, most injurious. We have heard, that it is contended, in vindication of this 
oppressive tax, that Ceylon having a natural monopoly of cinnamon, it is sound policy 
to burden it with the highest duty it will bear ; as the largest revenue is thus obtained 
at the least expense to tlie island. Ilut, in addition to the cinnamon produced in Cochin 
China, and which it is more than probable will speedily find its way to the European 
markets, the extent to which ca.ssla Iignca is substituted for cinnanion, shows that the monopoly 
possessed by Ceylon is of very trifling importance. But though it were otlierwise, thongli cassia lignea 
uld not emst, and cinnamon were to be tuund nowhere but in Ceylon, we should nottlic less object t«» so 
exorbitant an export duty. So long as jt is maintained, it will coniine w ithin the narrowest limits,wliat 
become a most important branch of industry, and a copious source of w ealtli to the island. 

Under the old system, tho produce of rinn.imon in Ceylon amounted to .about .’>00,OCX) lbs.; and it is 
not at all probable that the exports will mateiially increase under the new system ; but had iheduty varied 
from about C<4 per lb, on the beat, to 3r/. or Ad. on the Inferior sorts, wo l>avo little doubt, now tliat the 
culture is free, that the exports would, at uo very distant period, have amounted to a million pounds. 
It is tiio high price of cinnamon —a price not caused by its scarcity or tlie difficulty of its piodiirtion, 
but by the oppressive monofiolies and duties to whicli it has been subjected — that has made it bo 
regarded as a luxury attainable only by the rich. There is no other spice that is so universally acceptable; 
sale * none, were It charged with a reasonable duty, that would be so sure to cominandf an immenso 

“ Should the exports of cinnamon from Ceylon under the new plan amount to 500,000 lbs. a year, go¬ 
vernment will receive from it an animal revenue of 60,000/.; and supposing them to amount to 000,000 lbs., 
tlio revenue will be rX),000/. And to secure the immediate payment of this trifling sum, every ulterior 
consideration of profit and advantage has been sacrificed. It is, however, pretty clear that this short¬ 
sighted rapacity will be, in the end, no less injurious to the revenue, than to tlie industry and tiado of 
the i.sland. Were cinnamon allowed to be exported for a few years under a low duty, or till such time as 
the taste for U was fully diffused throughout this and other countries, it would then bo easy, by gradiudly 
raising tbe duty, to obtain from it, without materially checking the consumption, a veiy laiee revenue : 
at least 2 or 3 times more than it will ever produce under the present plan, 

•' Su|)po8e that wo had had the power effectually to monopolise the Inventions by wbirh Sir Richard 
Arkwright and others have so prodigiously facilitated the spinning of cotton • what would have been 
thought of the policy of those who should have propo.sed laying a duty on exported cotton equivalent to 
the peculiar advantages we enjoyed in their production? Had this been done, we should liave got a 
monopoly value for our exports of cotton ; but instead of amounting, ns at present, to 27 000 000/. a year 
they would not, under such a plan, have amounted to 200,000/.; and Instead of affording subsistence for 
some I,. 300,000 or 1,400,000 individuals, the cotton manufacture would not have supported .60,000 ! And 
yet tins is the mischievous nostrum — for it would be an abuse of terms to call it a principle — on whicli 
we have proceeded to regulate the export of the staple product of Ceylon.” 

7 lie experience of the last 10 years has more than confirmed the truth of these statements. Instead 
of increasing, as they certainly would have done but for the exorbitancy of the duty, tlie exports of 
cinnamon declined even below their amount during the monopoly. Notwitlistanding the reduction 
of the duty in 1841 to 2s. per lb., tlie exports fii that year amounted to only 323,461 lbs., producing a 
revenue of 33,111/. l This result was brought about, as we anticipated, partly by the high duty and 
Its consequent higli price restriclliig the dem.and for cinnamon j partly by the duty operating as a bounty 
to introduce the culture of the plant Into other places; and partly and principally by its encouraging tho 
use of cnssf'a lignea and other substitutes in the place of the genuine article. 

.u * not,” says Mr. Cook *, ” admit of a doubt, that unless the export duty of 2s. per lb. payable on 

the shipment of cinnamon at Ceylon, be removed, the trade must speedily be annihilated. From 171)8 to 
182.6 the cultivation was known in no other part of the world, and notwithstanding the impolicy even then 
of such an exorbitant charge, the trade was comparatively little affected; but in 1825 a successful attempt 
was made in Java by an experienced planter from Ceylon, and the shipments from that island, which having 
since been annually, increasing, are now estimated for this year (1842) at 117,000 lbs. at least on which 
is levied a duty, on the value, of 4 per cent. only. The culture has also extended itself to Guiana and 
tlie West Indies ; and, judging from a small parcel lately received fVom Jamaica, there can be no question 
it can be successfully produced in that quarter, and that a supply may at no distant period confidently bo 
expected (Vom theUce, the duty there being only 2^ per cent. From Cochin China, MaUbar, &c. large 

? [uantitles will also doubtless ere long find their way to Europe, their produce being comparatively free 
rom fiscal charges. It is therefore evident that Ceylon cinnamon cannot, under existing circum- 
Rtaiicos withstand the competition of that of other countries; and if tire merits of the question were 
understood by the gOTcrnment, this Interesting trade would assuredly be no longer suffered to remain in 
* Of the firm of Trueman and Cook, brokers. 
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its present anotnalous state. Indeed Ceylon cinnamon, independently of other adverse influences, would 
lie very soon driven out of the European markets by the increased use of cassia lignea as a substitute. 
The question of revenue will no doubt engage the attention of government, the cinnamon duty having 
yiehied in 1833 af much as 160,000/., or about half the revenue of the Island; whereas In 1841 the 
governor estimated it at 47,000/. only, and it is doubtful if it will realise even this much, — (in fact it only 
realised 33,so that the levying an impost so oppressive has proved as Injurious to the collectiou of 
revenue as to the prosperity of the trade.** * 

Such conclusive statements could not be longer disregarded, and in 1844 the duty was reduced to Is. 
per lb. But tiiis reduction, though it gave a powerful stimulus to the trade, left the duty a great deal too 
high; and after being farther reduced In 1848 to Ad. per Ib., It was finally repealed in 1853. The effect 
of the reductions of tl)e duty in 1844 and 1848 on the export of cinnamon arc strikingly exhibited in the 
following table: — 


Account of the Quantities of Cinnamon imported into the U. Kingdom in each Year from 1841 to 18V2, 
both inclusive, and of the Quantities re-exported, and the Quantities entered for Consumption, during 
the same Period- {Part. Paper, No. 928. Sess. 1853.) 


r 

Vears. 

lmpori& from M ithin the 
E. I. Co.'ji Charter. 

ImporU from all Tarts. 

Quantities re-expovtcd 
from the V. K. 

Quantities enfere<l for 
Consumption. 

ISU 

41(),SG9 lbs. 

418,7.30 lbs. 

514,479 lbs. 

15,025 lbs. 

1S42 

l‘»fi,0(i'J 

223,166 

368,654 

17,012 

1813 

.370,11)0 

400,387 

422,505 

17,005 

18U 

9,32,CG2 

9.'.1,220 

r>r,i,r,M 

18,619 

181.5 

621.8,0 

6.3fi.7.VJ 

588,.309 

2.3,.507 

i8ia 

401,277 

40.8,603 

4.35,971 

23,680 

1817 • 

.382,601 

S83,0t2 

416,098 

18,076 

ISIS 

2.37,1 5 t 

347,,3fi.S 

5t 1,868 

32,7.32 

181!) 

6‘K),,3.37 

769,088 

62.3,9.35 

02,606 

18V» 

6.88,2.37 

700,0!) 5 

630,826 

610,495 

2.8,1 IS 

IS.")! 

.508,181 

5.59,103 

39,852 

1SV2 

620.020 

511,863 

490,601 

7.0 ,.32 5 


The duty on importation, which was constant during the above years at per lb., (from a British 
poSscssi'iu) was reduced in 1853 to "Id. per lb. 


CINQUE PORTS. These arc ancient trading towns, lying on the coast of Kent 
and Sussex, which were selected, from their proximity to Franco, and early superiority 
in navigation, to assist in protecting the realm against invasion, and vested with certain 
jn-ivilogcs by royal charter. 

“ The ports so privileged, as we at present account them, are Dover, Sandwich, 
Romney, Hastings, Hyihe, and the two ancient towns of Wincbelsea and Rye ; although 
tlie two latter places appear to have been originally only members. The service.s w'hicli 
they wore appointed to perform were either honorary, viz. assisting at the coronation 
and sending members to parliament; or auxiliary to the defence of the realm, as fur- 
nishing a certain supply of vessels and seamen, on being summoned to that service by 
the king’s wiit. 

“ In process of time the Cinque Ports grew so powerful, and, by the possession of a 
warlike fleet, so audacious that they made piratical excursions in defiance of all public 
faith ; on some occasions they made war, and formed confederacies as separate inde¬ 
pendent .states. It seems, however, that these irregularities were soon suppressed, when 
the government was strong, and sufficiently confident to exert its powers. So long as 
the mode of raising a navy by contributions from different towns continued, the Cinque 
Ports aflbrilcd an ample su})ply ; but since that time their privileges have been preserved, 
l)ut their .so|)arate or peculiar services dispensed witli. Tlieir charters are traced to the 
time of Edward the Confessor; they were confirmed by the Conqueror, and by subse¬ 
quent inouarchs. William the Conejueror, considering Dover Castle the key of England, 
gave the charge of the adjacent coast, with the shipping belonging to it, to the constable 
of Dover Castle, with the title of Warden of the Cinque Ports ; an office resembling that 
of the Count of the Saxon coast {^Conies littoris Saxonici) on the decline of the Roman 
power in this island. 'I’iic lord warden has the authority of admiral in the Cinque Ports 
and its dependencies, with power to hold a court of admiralty ; he has authority to hold 
courts both of law and equity ; is the general returning officer of all the ports,—par¬ 
liamentary writs being directed to him', on which he issues his precepts; and, in many 
respects, he was vested with powers similar to those possessed by the heads of counties 
palatine. At present the efficient authority, charge, or patronage of the lord warden is 
not very great; the situation is, however, considered very honourable, and the salary is 
3,000/. He has under him a lieutenant and some subordinate officers; and there are 
captains at Deal, Walmer, and Sandgatc Castles, ArchcIifT Fort, and Moats Bulwark. 

“ There is an exclusive jurisdiction in the Cinque Ports (before the mayor and jurats 
of the ports), into which exclusive iuriscliction the king’s ordinary writ does not run ; 
that is, the court cannot direct their process immediately to the sheriff, as in other cases. 
In the Cinque Ports, the process is directed to the governor of Dover Castle, his deputy 
or lieutenant. A writ of error lies from the mayor and jurats of each port to the lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports, in his court of Shepway, arid from the court of Shepway to 
the King’s Bench ; a memorial of superiority reserved to the crown at the original 
creation of the franchise ; and prerogative writs, as those of habeas corpus, prohibition, 
certiorari, and mandamus, may issue, for the same reason, to all these exempt jurisdictions, 
because the privilege, that the king’s writ runs not, must bo intended between party and 
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party, and there can be no such privilege against the king.” — (Chitty's Commercial, 
Law, vol. ii. p. 12.) ^ 

CITRON (Gcr, Succade s Da* Sukkati It. Confetti di cedr.o j ^^.’AcUronverde; 
Rr. dtronat verd), an agreeable fruit, resembling a lemon in colour, smell, and taste. 
The principal difference lies iri the juice of the citron being somewhat less acid, and the 
yellow rind being somewhat hotter, and accompanied with a considerable bitterness. — 

( Lewis's Mat, Med, ) It is imported, preserved and candied, from Madeira, of the finest 
(juality. 

CIVET (Gcr. Zibeth ; Du. Civet i Fr. Civette j It. Zibetto; Sp. Alffalia'), a perfume 
taken from the civet cat. It is brought from the Brazils, Guinea, and the interior of 
Africa. When genuipe, it is worth 30«. or 40s. an ounce. 

CIVITA VECCHIA, a fortified sea-port town of the papal dominions, on the 
Mediterranean, lat. 42° 4' 38" N., Ion. 11° 44' 52" E. Population 7,000. 

Harbour. — The port of Civita Vccchia is urtiflcial, and Is formed by three large moles. Two of them 

f >roj(Tting from the mainland, Inclined one to the north and the other to the south, form the sides of the 
larbour; while a third mole, or breakwater, constructed opposite to the gap between the other two, 
serves to protect the harbour from the he-avy sea that would otherwise bo thrown in by the westerly 
galos. A lighthouse, having the lantern elevated 74 feet above the level of the sea, is created-on tlie 
southeni extremity of the outward mole; the dlst-ince from its extremities to the extremities of the 
lateral moles, on which there are towers, being about SOfhthoms. Vessels may enter either by the south 
or north end of the outer mole, but the southern channel is the deepest, having from 8 to G ana 4 fathoms. 
Ships may anchor witliin the port, in from 16 to 18 feet water ; or between it and the outer mole, where 
tile water is deeper. Within the port there Is a dock and an arsenal. — {Plan qf Civita Vccchia.) 

Historical Notice. — Tills harbour, whkh is by far the best on the western side of the papal dominions, 
owes its origin to the Emperor Tn-tjan, and affords the most unequivocal proof, not of his power merely, 
but (if his sagacity and desire to promote the interests of commerce and navigation. There is in one of 
IMiny's Letters (lib. vi. epist. .‘11.) a clear and interesting account of this great work, which has obviously 
been planned and constructed with eciual skill and Judgment. The outer mole was mostly formed, pre- 
cisc'iy like the breakwater at Plymoutn, by sinking immense blocks of stcrtie into tho sea, which became 
(ixi’cl and consolidated by their own weight, till by degrees it was raised Rbove the waves. (As.mygit 
autcin arte visendd : ingentia saxa lattssnna navit provehit. Contra hcec alia super alia dejecta ipso 
pondcre manent, ac sensim qtwdam velut aggere conslruuniur.) Originally It was called Tretjamts 
Po) and it is to be regretted that it did not always bear tho name of its illustrious founder. Hut in 
tho latter ages of the Roman empire it was called Centum Cellw, and In modern times Civita Vccchia. — 
{Cetlarii Notilia Otbis Anliquw, i. p. 734.) 

;ifoB(rV.— Acoouiits are kept here, and ihroughout the papal 74,771 Ibi. avoirdupois =s DO,8CS lbs. Troy = 33,906 kilo 
srsteii, in crowns or icudi, called acudi Romani and scudl granimes =s 70,008 lbs. of Hamburg. There are three ilit- 
nnmetn. J tewht = 10 paoh, and 1 padi = lo In^iofchi. The ferent cantaro* or numtals ; vi4. of 100,160, and idW) Ib-s. Tlie 
bi uilo contains 4(i3 grahis of English standard bilver, and is, migligio = 1,000 ihs. 

coMs<>quen(l.v, wort?) 4*. 4r/. hterling. P.-iyments abote 5 scodi Measure*.The Roman foot =1172 Eng. inches; the 
nio made in teUolf, or scliedul<“<, a species of bank notes; but cn/iwo •= 78*34 Eng. inches; thecannaused by builders = 87'06 
tiiese, Mfil being payable in specie on demand, are uniformly at EnglKh inches; tlie barrel of wine = 12,S11 mip. gallons, and 
a discount. tiie barrel of oil = 12’64 imp. galls ; the soma of oil = .'50 1.3 

yVrighlt _'I'he Ithra, or pound of 1‘2 niicl or €,199 grant, imp. do.; the rubbio of com = 8* 14.3 imp. bushels. — (UTe/A;’* 

coiiialiis/),'i34 English grains. Hence, KM) Roman pounds= Cambist i Nelkrnbrecher, ilunuel Universel.) 

Imports and Exports. —-Though the wealtli and population of the country round Civita Vccchia be much 
fallen olf in modern times compart'd with antiquity, it still continues to be the entrepGt of Romo, and 
oii^iiossos .'ilmobt the entire tiudo of the papal dominions on the side of the Mediterranean. Tlio imports 
consist prlticipally of cotton, woolUm, silk, and linen stuffs; cofl’ee, sugar, cocoa, and other colonial 
products; salt and salted fish, winc.s, jowollory, glass .and earthenware, &c. The exports consist of 
staves and timber, coin, coal, wool, clicosc, potash, pumice-stone, alum, from Tolfa, in the vicinity, and 
otiior articles. 'I'he total value of tlie imports may be reckoned at from 050,000/. to 700,000/., ami it may 
be fairly presumed that th(' real value of tlio exports is not much inferior. Marseilles and Genoa have 
the large,St sliaro of tin; foreign tiade of Civita Voccliia, and next to them England. 

Duties — Civita Vccchia Is .a free port, that Is, n port into which produce maybe imported, and eitlier 
consumed or rc-oxported, Irec of duty. 

Quarantine rot.ulations are strictly enforced; no vessel with a foul bill of health being permitted to 
enter any of the papal ports— {A7\nuairc du Commerce Maritime, tom. ii. p. 306, &c. 

CLARET, one of the best French wines. See the articles Bordeaux and Wink. 
CLEARING, among London Bankers, is a method adopted hy them for exchanging 
tiio drafts on each other’s hou.se.s, and settling the differences. Ilms, at half-pa.st 3 o’clock, 
a clerk from each banker attends at the clearing-house, where he brings all the drafts on 
the other bankers, which have been paid into his house that day, and deposits them in 
their proper drawers (a drawer being allotted to each hanker); he then credits their 
accounts separately with the articles which they have against him, as found in the drawer. 
Balances are then struck from all the accounts, and the claims transferred from one to 
another, until they are so wound up and cancelled, that each clerk has only to settle with 
two or three others, and their balances are immediately paid. 

It appears from an account given in the'Appendix to the Second Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commoas on Bank.s of Issue, that, in 1839, the aggregate de- 
mamls made through the clearing house on the different hankers who make use of its 
agency, amounted to the vast sum of 954,401,600/-, in the settlement of which the payment 
of only 66,275.600/. bank notes, or about ^^th part of the total amount, was required. 

“ Such drafts os are paid into a banker’s too late for clearing, are sent to the houses 
on which tlicy are drawn, to be marked, which is understood as an engagement that they 
will be paid the next day.”—-(Kc//y’s Cambist.) The technical operations carried on 
at the clearing-house have been described by Mr. Gilbart, in his Practical Treatise on 
Banking, pp. 16—20. • 

CLEARING-HOUSE, the place where the operation termed clearing is carried on. 
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CLOCK, CLOCKS (Ger. Uhre7if Groase Uhren^ Wiandunrke; Du. Uureth l/itr- 
tverken, Hhrotogien; Fr. Horlogea; It. Orologgit Oriuoli; Sp. Helqjea; Ru.s. Tachaaii), 
a kind of machine, put in motion by a gravitating body, and so constructed as to divide, 
measure, and indicate the successive portions of time with very great accuracy. Most 
clocks mark the hour by striking or chiming. It is u highly useful instrument, and is 
extensively employed for domestic and philosophical purposes. Clocks are made of an 
endless variety of materials and models, so as to suit the diflerent uses to which they 
are to be applied, and the different tastes of their purchasers. Their price conse*. 
qncntly varie.s from a few shilling.^ to more than 100^. The Germans and Dutch are par¬ 
ticularly celebrated for their skill in the manufacture of wooden clocks; while the 
Knglish, French, and Genevese, especially the former, have carried the art of making 
metallic clocks, so as to keep time with the greatest precision, to a high degree of per¬ 
fection. 

Tlie history of the invention, introduction, and successive improvements in the manu¬ 
facture of clocks, has been carefully investigated by some very learned and industrious 
anti(]uaries — (sec Bechnatm's Hist, of Inventions^ vol. -i. pp. 419—462. Eng. ed. ; and 
Hees'a Cyclopadia) ; but, notwithstanding these researches, the subject is still involved 
in considerable obscurity. It seems, however, that the middle of the fourteenth century 
may be regarded as the epoch when clocks, having weights suspended as a moving 
power, and a regulator, began to be introduced. The period when, and the individual 
by whom, the pendulum was first applied to clockwork, have been subjects of much 
contention. Galileo and Huygens have disputed the honour of the discovery. “ But 
whoever may liave been the inventor, it is certain that the invention never flourished till 
it came into the hands of Huygen.s, who insists, that if ever Galileo thought of such a 
thing, he never brought it to any degree of perfection. The first pendulum clock made 
in England was in the year 1662, by one Fromantel, a Dutchman.”— {Hutton's Math, 
Dictionary.^ 

The clock manufacture is of considerable importance and value. It is carried on to 
a great extent in London. 

Previously to 1842, an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent., which was then reduced to 
10 per cent,, was laid on all clocks when imported. In 18,53 the duty was further 
reduced, and placed on a new footing. (See Tahiff.) In 1852, the value of the 
fin-eign clocks admitted to coiLsumption amounted to 84,527/, — {Parh Papery No. 504, 
Sess. 185.3.) 

Clorkmakcrs arc obliged to engrave upon the dial-plate of .all clocks made by them their name, and 
tluj place ol thoir residence. It is illcgai to iinpoit except in tr.insit, and subject to such regulations as 
the TreaRury may direct, dorks and watches ot any ro<>t.d improssod with any mark or stamp appearing 
to be nr to rejiresent any legal British assay maik or stamp, or purporting by any inaik or appearance to 
be ol the maniiracturc of the U. Kingdom— IG & 17 Viet. c. 107. § 44. 

It is said, hovicvei, not to be an tincommon practice among the loss rejiutable portion of the trade, to 
eni;r.ive their imines and “London” on foreign clocks and watches, and to '^cU thinn to the public as 
English work, The frau i irmy Ite detected by referring to any ro'ipettable watchmaker. 

By a Treasury order of the 4lh of September, IS'iH, clocks and watches for piivate use, though not 
m.arked in the manner now specified, may be admitted on payment of the duly, on the parties making 
atliduvic of their entire ignt)rance of the law in question. 

Persons hired by, oi in the emplonnent of, clock and watch makers, who shall fraiuhilently embezzle, 
secrete, si'll, &:c, any metal, material, or precious stone, with which he may happen to be intrusted, shall, 
upon trial and conviction before a justice of the peace, forfeit 20/. for the first oilence \ and for tiie second, 
and every subsequent offence, he shall forfeit 40/.; and, in default of payment, is to be committed to the 
bouse of correction. — (27 Geo. 2. c, 7. 5 I •)—(See Watch.) 

CLOTH. See Wool, Linln &c. 

CLOVER (Ger. Khe.\ Du. Klarer; Fr. TrefU\ I.uzerne; It. Trifoglio; Sp. Trehol; 
Hus. Trilistnik; hat. Tri/b/zww), a very important species of grass. Some of the specie.s 
in cultivation are annual; others biennial or triennial; and others perennial. The seed 
used formerly to be princi]>ally imported from Holland ; hut that which is raised in this 
country is now said to be of a superior quality.—^(Loudori's £!ncycIopa:dia of jdgricu/ture.) 
Culture for seed is, however, very precarious, and of uncertain profit. 

We have been for a lengthened period in tlie habit of importing considerable quantities of clover seed ; 
.and there can be little doubt, despite the improvement of the home produce, that the imports would 
have been much greater but for the he.Tvy duty of 20s. a£wt. with which foreign clover seed was formerly 
loaded. Such duty had the mischievous effect of tempting farmers to use seed of inferior quality, and 
fell with peculiar severity on Scotland and those parts of the country which grow no seed. We are,there¬ 
fore, glad to have to state that after being reduced to lOs. a cwt. in 1842, and to 6.f. per do., in I84G, the 
duty was finally repealed in 1863. In I852,100,378cwt. foreign clover seed were admitted to consumption. 

CLOVES (Ger. Ndglein^ GewurzneJhen; Du. Kruidnagelen; Fr. Clous de girofe^ 
Girofies ; It, Chiovi di garofana^ Garofaniy Garojffbli; Sp. Clavoa de especia, Clavillos; 
Rus. Gvoosdikn; Arab. Kerenful; Malay, Chankee'), tho fruit, or rather cup of the 
unopened flowers of the clove tree, or Caryophyllus aromaticus. The clove tree is a 
native of the Moluccas, where it was originally found; but plants have since been carried 
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to Cayenne <nnd other places, where they succeed tolerably well. Cloves are shaped like 
a nail; whence the name, from the French c/ok, nail. They arc imported from tt>e 
Dutch settlements; the best in chests, and an inferior kind in bags. The best vaiiety 
of the Amboyna cloves is stnaller and blacker than the other varieties, very scarce, ami, 
as a mark of pre-eminence, is termed the Uoyal clove. Good cloves have a strong* 
fragrant, aromatic odour; and a hot, acrid, aromatic “taste, which is very permanent. 
Tliey should be.chosen large sized, perfect in all parts; the colour should be a dark 
brown, almost approaching to black; and, when handled, should leave an oily moisture 
upon the fingers. Good cloves are sometimes adulterated by mixing them with those 
from which oil has been drawn; but these are weaker than the rest, and of n paler 
colour; and whenever they look shrivelled, having lost the knob at the top, and are light 
and broken, with but little smell or taste, they should he rejected. As cloves readily 
absorb moisture, it is not uncommon, when a quantity is ordered, to keep them beside 
a vessel of water, by which moans a considerable addition is made to their weight.— 
{TtumsorCt Dispensatory; Milbum's Oriental Commerce.') 

Volicy of the Tiutch ns la the Trade in Cloves _From the expulsion of the English from Amboyna, in 

1G23, tlie i)utch have, u few short intervals only excepted, enjoyed the exclusive possession of the Mo¬ 
luccas, or Clove Islands. In their conduct as to the clove trade, they have exhibited a degree of sljort- 
sighted rapacity, which has been, wo believe, seldom equalled even in the annals of monopoly. Their 
object has not been to encourage the growth and trade of cloves, but to confine both within the narrowest 
liiTuts. They have preferred deriving a large profit from a stunted and petty trade, to a moderate profit 
from a trade that might have afforded employment for a very large amount of capital; and to prevent 
their narrow and selfish projects from being counteracted by the operations of the natives, they have 
subjected them to the most revolting tyranny. “ That they might,” says Mr. Crawfurd, ” regulate and 
control production and price Just as they tliought proper, tire clove trees were extirpated every wh. ro 
but in Amboyna, the seat of their power; and the surrounding princes were bribed by annual stipends, 
to league will) them for the destruction of their subjects* property and birthright. This plan was begun 
alroutfhe year l.'SSl. The contracts are still in force, ana an annual fleet visits the surrounding islands 
to suppress the growth of cloves, which, in their native country, spring up with a luxuriance which these 
measures of Satanic rigour, and of sacrilege towards bountiful nature, can scarce repress. ]3y the plan 
on which the clove trade Is now conducted — apian carried into effect through to much iniquity and 
bloodshed, — the country of spices is rendered a petty farm, of which the natural owners are rrauced to 
the worst condition of predial slavery ; and the great monopoliser and oppressor is that government, 
whose duty it should have been to insure freedom and afford protection, lluman ingenuity could hardly 
devise a plan more destructive of industry, more hostile to the growth of public wealth, or injurious to 
morals, than this system framed in a barbarous age; and it reflects disgrace upon the character of a 
civilised peddle to persevere in It. 

“It is curious to remark hpw the monopolisers, in carrying the details of this system into effect, at 
once impuso upon the natives and deceive themselves. The nominal price paid to the natives is actually 
above thn natural price of the commodity, but they are cheated lb the details. The cultivator brings his 
produce to the public stores, where it is subjected at once to a deduction of one fifth for payment of tlie 
salaries of the civil and military officers. The price of the remainder is fixed at the rate of 9 G Spanish 
dollais the picul: but before payment ia made, another deduction of one-fifth is made ; one half of which 
is for tlie chiefs or rajas, and the other for the native elders, who are overseers of the forced culture. 
The real price, therefore, paid to the grower is 8 Spanish dollars per picul, or 3id. per lb. avoirdupois, 
instead of I l.^jjjj Spanish dollars per picul, or 4Jd. which is pretended to be given. 

“ When cloves have been sold on the spot, the price usually exacted has been about 64 Spanish dollars 
the picul, or 8 times the price paid tethe cultivator. The average price in Holland, previously to the 
war of the French revolution, may be taken at 6«. per lb., or 17'^-j’^^ Sp-anlsh dollars per picul, being 2,122 
per cent, advance on the real cost of the commodity in the pl.ace of Its growth. When brought direct to 
EoRlaud, they have cost at an average 3s. M the lb., making 108^ Spanish dollars per picul, an advance 
on the natural export price of 1,258 per cent.”— {Eastern Archipelago, vol. iii. pp. 388—390.) 

'J'he Duty on Cloves was considerably reduced in 1819 ; and tliere was, in consequence, a consideral)le 
increase in the consumption of the article ; though not nearly so great as it would have been, had it been 
supplied under a mure liberal system. It was farther reduced in 1842 to per Ib., and in IS.U to 2d. 
In 18.12, 174,729 lbs. were admitted to borne consumption. The cultivation of the clove is carried on to 
some extent in Cayenne; but its cultivation tlicre depends entirely on the existence of the present 
system of llie Moluccas. The superiority which the latter enjoy over every otlier place in the production 
of cloves is so very great, that were any thing like freedom given to those engaged in their culture, they 
would very speedily exclude every other from the market. It is not to be imagined, that so liberal nod 
intelligent a government as that of Holland can much longer continue insensible to the disgrace of sup¬ 
porting a system like the present, and to the many advantages that would result fiom its abolition. 

The pi ice of cloves, exclusive of the duty in the London market, varied, in September, 1853, trom 8d. 
to Is. per lb. 

Cloves, Oil op, is procured from c.ovcs by distillation. When new, it is of a pale 
reddish brown colour, which becomes darker by age. It is extremely hot and liery, and 
.sinks in water. The kind generally imported from India contains nearly half its weight 
of an insipid expressed oil, which is discovered by dropping a little into spirits of wijie; 
and on shaking it, the genuine oil mixet^ith the spirit, and the insipid separating, the 
fraud is discovered. — {Milbum.) 

COACHES, vehicles for commodious travelling. They have sometimes two, and 
sometimes four wheels. The body of the coach is generally suspended, by means of 
springs, upon the framework to which the wheels are attached. They are usually drawn 
by horses, but recently have been impelled by steam. Tlie forms and varieties of coaches 
are almost innumerable. 

1. Historical iVoftce. •—Beckmann has investigated the early history of coaches with 
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his usuid care.and learning. It is certain that a species of coaches were used at Home; 
but whether they were hung on springs, like those now made use of, is not certain. After 
the subversion of the Roman power, horseback was aUnoat the only mode of travelling. 
About the end of the fifteenth century, however, covered carriages begait to be emptoyM 
by persons of distinction on great occasions. In 1550, there were at Raris only three 
coaches; one of which belonged to the .^qtieen; another to the celebrated Diana of 
Poitiers ; and the third to a corpulent, unwieldy nobleman, Ren^ de Laval, lord of Bois- 
Dauphin. Coaclies were seen, fur the first time, in Spain, in 1546. I'liey began to be 
used in Bngland about 1580; .and were in common use among the nobility in the begin¬ 
ning of tlieseventeenth century .—{IlUt of Inven. vol. i. pp. 111. 127. Eng. trans.) 

2. Manufacture of Carnages, —This is a department of considerable value and im- 
ymrtance. The best built and handsomest carriages are made in London, where only 
the trade of a coach currier, is carried on; but the carriages made at Edinburgh, and 
some other places, are also very superior. Down to 1825, a duty was laid on all car¬ 
riages made for sale; and it appears that in 1812, 1,531 four-wheeled carriages, 1,700 
two-wheeled ditto, and 105 taxed carts (small carriages without springs), were made 
for sale.’ 

3. Duties on Carriages .—These duties have been long imposed, and have fluctuated 
considerably at diflVrent period.s. The Table on the next page shows the number of 
four-wheeled and otlier carriages (exclusive of hackney coaches) charged wit^i duties iii 
the years 1812, 1825, 1830, and 1851, the rates of duty on each species of carriage, and 
the profluce of the duties. 

4. Stage Coaches^ Travelling hy .— Owing to the improvement in the breed of horses 
and the building of carriages, but above all, to the extraordinary improvements that 
were effected within the last half century in the laying out, construction, and keeping 
of roads, the ordinary rate of travelling by stage coaclies, previously to their all but total 
extinction by railways, was seldom under 9 or 10 miles an hour, stoppages included, and, 
on some roads, was as much as 11 or 12. The stages having been shortened, this 
speed was not found to be materially more injurious to the horses than the slower rate 
at which they previously travelled. The surface of the roads being perfectly smooth, 
and most sharp turns or rapid descents having been got rid of, travelling evem at this 
I ate was comparatively safe; and it was surprising, considering the number of coaches, 
how few, accidents occurred. They were occasioned, for the most part, by the mis¬ 
conduct of the drivers ; and principally by their endeavouring to make up by increased 
speed for time lost at stoppages, or by their attempting to pass each other. It is, per¬ 
haps, needless to add that since the opening of railways between all the principal places 
of the country, travelling by stage coaches no longer exists, except in a few remote dis¬ 
tricts, and has now become almost a matter of history. 


Law as to Staffe Coaches. —■ This is embodied In tke acts 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 120., and 3 & 4 Will. 4. e..48. 

Definition. — A stage coach is any carriage travefling along the road at the rate of 8 miles or more an 
hour, without regard to form, provided the passengers pay separate fares for tiielr places therein ; but 
alt carriages used wholly on a railway, or impelled by steam, are excepted from this definition. — (2 St 3 
fVi//. 4. c. 120. 6 4.) 
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act, and the mileage, or duty on pasm-ngent travelling by i 
camaKeti, were repealed in ISft.1, and the following uc 
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Exceeding 80 horses, then for every additional 
number of 10 horses, fluid Oir any addftional 
number lets (ban 10, over and above 80, or 
any other multiple of 10 horses, the fhnher 
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The duty of 1*. 2d. per mile on every four tuusengers con¬ 
veyed hy railway, Impo^ by the 2 dt 3 VVIII. S. c. 18y., having 
been found to ojterate unequally and oppressively, was repealed 
In 1848 by the 5 dc 0 Viet. c. 59. l^his act imposed, at the 
same time, a duty of 5 per cent, on all receipto from pasKitgers 
(restricted by the 7 dr 8 Vict. c. 85. sect. 9. to these paying 
more than Id. per mile)'by railways. 


Il’anf Licence, — Keeping, using, Ac. any stage carriage without a hcence, or without plates, or 
with recalled plates, or contrary to their licences, or with improper plates, are ofTences punishable each 
by a peihilty of 20/. — ^ % 27, 28. 

Penalty on Drivers q/" Coaches without Plates, if not the owner, 10/.: if the owner, 20/. — ^ 30, 

Forging Plates, a misdemeanor. — ^ 32. 

Names qf Proprietors, S(C. to be painted outside, in legible and conspfcuoas characters, the names of the 
extreme places between which such carriage shall be licensed to go, and also the greatest number of 
passengers licensed to be carried inside and outside. Penalty for neglect in this particular, hi, — ^ 30. 

Certain Carriages not to carry outside Passengers or Luggage, via. thosai the top or roof of which 
shall be more than 8 feet 9 Inches from the ground, or the bearing of which on the ground, thnt is, 
file distance between the centres of the tracks of the wheels, shall be less than'4 feet 6 inches. Penalty, 
6/.— % 37. 

Luggage on the Roof not to exceed a certain Height, vix. 10 feet 9 inches iirom the ground on a carriage 
drawn by 4 or more horses ; and lO feet 3 Inches from ditto, if on a carriage drawn by 2 or 8 horses. 
Driver of any carriage where such offence is committed liable In a penalty of 5/. — ^ 43. 

The clauses in the act'2 & 3 Will. 4, c. 120. relating to the distribution of outside passengers, &c. have 
bean repealed by the act 8 A 4 Will. 4. c. 48., which substitutes the follonning in their stead. 

Number qf outside Passengers, S[C. — Any llceaiied stage carriage with 4 wheeli-pr more, the top oh 
roof of which shall not be more than 8 feet 9 inebe* from tho ground, and the bearing of which on the 
ground shall not be less than 4 feet 6 Inches from the centre of the tracks of (he wheels, if such cifrriage- 
shall be licensed to carry ohy number not more than 9 passengers, shall be allowed to'^carry not more 
than a of such passengers outside ; and if licensed to carry more than 9 and not more thop 13passeDger». 
shall bo allowed to carry not more than 8 of such passengers outside; and if licensed to carry more than 
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12 nnd not more than 15 passongors, shall be allowed to carry not more than 11 of such passengers out- 
aide: and if licensed to carry more than TS not more thaniS passengers, shall be allowed to carry not 
more than 12 of such passengers outside; and if licensed to carry any greater number than 18 passen¬ 
gers, shall be allowed to carry not-more than 2 additional passengers outside for every 3 additional 
passengers which such carriage shall be so licensed to carry in the whole : provided that in no case a 
greater number of passengers shall be carried on the outside than is authorised by the licence. If more 
be carried, driver to forfeit 5/. ^ 2. 

Driver, Guard, and Chtirtren in lap, not to be counted as passengers; 2 children under 7 years 
reckoned as 1 passenger.— ^3. 

No Person to sit on Luggage on the Roqf, nor more than 1 person besides driver on the box. Penalty 
5/. — 51^* 

Justices, Road-surveyors, Toil-keepers, S[e, authorised to cause stage carriages and luggage to be 
measured; any passenger authorised to require the driver to stop at a toll-gate, and to require the gate¬ 
keeper to measure the carriage hnd luggage, and to count the number of Inside and outside passengers; 
Penalty on driver refusing to stop, 5/.; on gate-keeper neglecting to provide a measure, or refusing to 
measure and count, 5/. — (2 k 8 Will. 4 . c. 12Q. 5 45.) 

Conduct of Drivers, 4r<7.-^l)rivers quitting the box before a proper person shall gland at the head of the 
horses t sucli person leaving the horses before some other person shall be placed in like muiiner, or have 
the command of the horses, or before the driver has resumed his seat on tlie box and taken the reins; 
driver allowing any passenger or other person to drive for him, or leaving the box without any 
reasonable occasion, or for a longer time than is absolutely necessary; concealing or misplacing 
plates; guard discharging fire-arms unnecessarily; driver, conductor, or guard neglecting to take care of 
luggage; asking more than the proper fare ; neglecting to account to his employer ; or assaulting or 
uting abusive language to any person having travelled, or about to travel, as a passenger, or to any person 
accompanying the same; shall in each and every such case forfeit bl. — ( 47. 

Drunkenness, kc.—- Drivers, conductors, or guards having the care of any stage carriage, endangering, 
through intoxication, negligence, or wanton and furious driving, the safety of any passenger or other 
perboii, or tho property of the owner of such carriage or other person, siiall each person so ufTeudiug 
forfeit 5/. -- \ 49. 

Ottmers liable for penalties, when driver or guard Is not known or cannot bo found. — ^ 49. 

Mail Coaches are under the regulations of the postmaster goneml ; and the enactments in this act as 
to plates, inscriptions, outside passengers, and luggage, do not extend to them; but the other regulations 
as to the conduct of drivers, guards, &c. do apply to them. Mail coaches hare only four outside passen¬ 
gers : one on the box, and three immediately behind the box. No p.isscnger allowed to sit beside the 
guard. The rate of travelling, the time allowed for stoppages, the quantity of luggage tobecarried, &c. 
are all regulated by the postmaster general. 

Rates Duty an Carnages.-— These are fix^d by the 1G Sc 17 Viet. c. 90. as follows, viz.; — 


For cTcry such carriage with four 
wt)e<-l» ... 

Where die same shall be drawn by 
two, or more homos or mules 
And where the same shall be drawn 
by one horse or mule only 
For every carriage with tour wheels, 
each Iwlng of less' diameter than 3U 
Inches ... 

Where the same shall be drawn hy 
two or more pomes or mules, neither 
of them excceiting 15 hands in helxht 
Ami where the same shall l>v drown 
by one such pony or mule only 
For every carriage with less than 
four wheels; 

Where the same shall bo dr.\wn by 
two or more horses or mules 
And where the same shall lie drawn by 
one horse or mulo only « 


JltiltBfer charging the tatd DutUr. 


And where the same shall be drawn by 
one inmy or mule only not exceed 
Ing 1.5 hands in heiKht - * 0 19 0 

And where any such carriage ahni) fOnc fialf vf the 
be kept and used solely for the pur- V atnive menilon. d 
pose of being let fiir hire 1 - l.hitles rcspec- 

For every r.irriage used by any com. (.tlveiy. 
mon carrier principally and bond 
for and in the carrying of goods, wares, 
or merchandise whert-by he shall seek 
a livelihood, where such carriage shall 
be occasionally only nsed in conveying 
passengers for hire,Bird in such manner 
that the stage carriage duty or any rom- 
position for the a ime shall not be payable 
under any licence by the Commission¬ 
ers of Inland lUrenuos 
Wheie such last-mentlMted carriage 
shall have four wlieeh - - X 0 8 

And where the same shall have less 
than four wheels_ - _ 16 8 _ 


landau, chariot, chaise, sociable, cnrHvan, curricle, chair, or have been kept at any c 
car, and for every olher carriage constnicled for the like pnr- actually let during they 
iioses, bv whatever name or nami's the same shall he called or return thereof shall pot 


charged on the greatest number of such carriages which shall 
have been kept at any one lime, and which shall have teen 
actually let during the^receding year; provided that if a due 
return thereof shall pot be made by the hirer of any such car- 


I loses, bv whatever name or names me same snnn ne caiiea or reiuni mv.eui B.im. oj .i.v bus.. 

nowii, mid upon all such carriages hired by Uie year or any | viage, according to the dircct^s ef the in force, stating 
loniter uerkid. and upon all such carriages kept to be let out to j therein the name and place of abode of the person letting the 
hire. ^ I iamelobire,BUchlUrerihaUbcchargesbl«withtheBaiddutles. 

For an account of Hacicnev Coaches, sec the term. 

COAL (Du. Stetnhookn; Fr. Charhon de terre; Ger. SUinkohlen; It. Carbons fos¬ 
sil i ; Lat. Lithanthrax; Port. Car hoes d« terra^ ou de pedra ; Rus. Uyolj, KamCnnoe; 
Sp. Carbones de tierra, Carbones de piedra; Sws Stenkol) This highly important 
combustible mineral is divided by mineralogists into the three great families of black 
coaJ, uninflammable coal, and brown coal; each of these being again divided into many 
subordinate species. ’ ^ 

All the common coals, as slate coal, foliated coal, cannel coal, &c^ belong to the black 
coal family. Slate and foliated coal is found in vast quaaititics^n Durham and No^lh* 
iimberland, at Whitehaven in Cumberland, in the river district of tho Forth and Clyde, 
in South Wales, Stc. The best Newcastle coal kindles easily ; in burning it cakes or runi 
together into a solid mass, emitting a great deal of heat, as well as of smoke and flame ; 
it leaves It small qnantity of heavy, dark-coloured residuum or qshes. Most of the Scotch 
coal are what are fanitliarly oalled optpi burning coals. They do not la^t so long as tins 
Neweiutio coals, yield less heal, do not cake or tnn togetlwrjn knralna, and usuollr leave a considerable 
Quanritf of light, white ashee« They makeyjiowever, a very pleasant, cheerful fire; and, for most 
houseWOld purposes, the best lire ft said to M Aade Of a mixture of Scotch and Newtwstle coal. 

Cannel coal is sometimes met with In the Newcastle pits* In AyrBhlre,^«c.; but the largest hedli of 
It, and of the purest kind, are near Wigan In Laneashtre. It burnSwitli a beautlml clear Oarne, emitting 
H great deal of light, but not much licat. It takes a good polish; and articles made of it are often passed 
off for purely. ' ' 
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^ The unixiflammabk coals are those kno\^ by the names of Welsli culm or stone qpaly 
Kilkenny poal, and the blind or 4h<nf coal of. Gotland. Tliese coals,are diljBcult to 
kindle, which has given rise to their name; hot when once thoroughly,l^nlte^ they 
burn for a long time: they make a hot, glowing fire, like charcoal, withpyl; ehhdf flame 
nr smoko; hot owing to their emitting noxious vapours, they cannot be used in dwellubf 
houses, though tliey are in considerable demand among maltsters, dyers, &c. 

Brown* or Bovey coal, so called ,from its being principally found ,Bovcy near 
Kxoter, is light, yields but little heat in burning, and is seldom used as fuel. ^ 

In ally about $eventy species of coal are said to be imported into London, of which 
forty-fiViWe^ sent from Newcastle I Of course, many of them differ from each other by 
almost imperceptible degrees, and can only be distinguished by tbosc thoroughly con¬ 
versant' with the trade. 

Oriffin of Coal* Phtnomena of Comhustiotif ^c. — Coal beds, or strata, lie among those 
of gravel, sand, chalk, clay, &c., which form great part of the present surface of the earth, 
and have been evidently accumulated during remote ages by the agency of “moving 
water,**—similar to accumulations now in process of formation at the mouths of all 
great rivers, and in the bottoms of lakes and seas. When these strata had, by long 
contact and pressure, been solidified into a rocky crust to the earth, this crust, by sub¬ 
sequent convulsions of nature, of which innumerable other proofs remain, has been in 
various parts broken and heaved up above the level of the sea, so as to form the greater 
part of our dry or habitable land; in some places appearing as lofty mountains, in 
others as extended plains. In many situations, the fracture of the crust exhibits the 
edges of the various distinct strata found in a given thickness of it. When the fracture 
has the form of a precipitous cliff, these edges appear one above another, like the cd^cs 
of piled planks or books; but often also they are met with in horizontal succession 
along a plain, as the edges of a pile of books laid down upon a table; or they may be 
seen surrounding hills of granite, which protrude tlirough them. Coal, and other 
precious minerals, were first discovered at the fractures of the strata above described, 
and by the continued digging of the strata or veins the vast excavations called mines 
have been gradually formed. When it wa4 at last discovered that the mineral 
strata occur every where in nearly the same order or succession, so that the ex¬ 
posure of a portion of one stratum is a good indication of the other strata being near, 
the operations of the miner became of much surer result, and expensive boring 
through superior strata might be prudently undertaken, even where no specimen of the 
desired but more deeply buried substance had yet been seen. 

Before the discovery of coal mines, or the invention of cheap means of working them, 
wood was generally used as fuel; and in many countries where the'arts have not much 
Nourished, it continues to be principally employed as such. Coal, however, for many 
purposes, answers much better than wood ; and, in fact, the two, {dthough in appearance 
so different, are in their ultimate composition very nearly allied. They both have for 
their basis or chief ingredient the substance called by the chemists carbon^ and for their 
chief other ingredient, the substance called hydrogen, which, when separated, exists in 
the form of air or gas. The hydrogen is easily driven away or volatilised from either 
coal w wood, by heating in a close place ; and when it is caught and preserved, it forms 
the now used to light our streets and public buildings. What remains of coal, after 
being so treated, is the substance called coke ; and what remains of woqd, similarly 
treated, is the substance called charcoal^ —• both being nearly pure carbon, but differing 
as to the states of compactness. This kindred nature of coal and wood docs not surprise, 
when theTeot is known, that much of our coal is really transformed wood ; many coal 
mines being evidently the remains of antediluvian forest^ swept together in the course 
of the terrestrial changes already alluded to, and afterwards solidified to the state now 
seen. In these mines, the species of the plants or trees which formed them are still 
quite evident in abundant specimens, mixed often with, the remnants of the animals 
which inhabited the earth at the same time. Tlie extensive peat-mosses now existing on 
the surfoce of the earthr consist chiefly of vegetable remains in an-early stage of the kind 
of change which termiimtes in the fot*mation ofiCoaL 

A substance which, like coal or wood, cheaply.answers the purpose of producing great 
heat and light, is called ftiel, and the phenomenon of that production is called combustion. 
Now, modern discovery Jias ascertained that, in every instance, combustion is merely an 
appearance which acconqpanies the mutual action, when very intense, of two substances 
in the act of ibnuipg an jntiipate pr chemical upmn. Where that aot is less energetic, 
the heat produced U less intense, and there is no light , Thus, water and sulphuric acid 
when mixing produce, great heat, but no^ light Water and quicklime jwpduce. still 
greater heat; sumoient, it is known, to set fire tO a ship in which the mixture .unfortu¬ 
nately occurs. It isnn occurrence of the same kind when heat is evolved from an acid 
dissolving a metal; and ft is still,of the Same-kind when a m^as of coal or wood in a 
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f7re^‘grata,is, 'with th^fr appearancc of ^mbustion, undergbing solution in the oxygen of 
the atmosJ)her(^,"'‘ Ih this last case, hW^ever, the ternpefattire of the fuel is, the very 
intense 'act'iotii raiS^ so mUch that the fuel becomes inctihdesd'eilt or luminous; an 
appearance A^umed by erery sbbstance^ whether burning or not, of a stone, for in- 
titance, or piecff of metal, — when hehted beyond the temperatUfo indicated by 800° of 
Fahrenheit’s therrrtome’ter. The inferior degrees of such incandescence are called rerf 
heat ; the supplier degrees, whitfi heat, llte reason why any strongly heateilbody throws 
out light, we' cahnot yet explain. When a quantity of wood or coal has been burned 
id ash in, a confined portion of air, the’ whole of the fuel, vanished from view, is held 
in Solution by the air, as salt is held in water, and is again recoverable by the art 
of the chemist. The phenomenon of common fire,- or combustion, then, is mei^ly 
the fuel being chemically dissolved in the air of the atmosphere. If the fUel has 
nothing. Volatile in it, as is true of pure carbon, and nearly true of coke and char¬ 
coal, it burrifii with the appearance of red-hot stones; but if there be an ingredient, 
as hydrogen, which, on being heated, readily assumes the form of air, that ingredient 
dilates before burning, and in the- act produces the more bulky incandescence called 
flame. '' 

I1ie tiVo great purposes which combustion serves to man, are, to give light and heat. 
By the former hb may be said to lengthen considerably the duration of his natural ex¬ 
istence ; for he converts the dismal and almost useless night into what, for many ends, 
serves him as well as day; and by the latter, besides converting winter into any climate 
which he desires, he is enabled to effect most important mutations in many of the sub¬ 
stances which nature offers for his use; and, since the'invention of the steam engine, he 
makes heat perform a great proportion of the work of society. From these considerations 
may be perceived the importance of having fire at command; and, as the cheapest mcan.s 
of commanding fire, of having abundance of coal. 

As respects the supply of coal, Britain is singularly favoured; a large portion 
of the surface the country having under it continuous and thick beds of this 
valuable mineral, — vastly more precious to us than would have been mines of the 
precious metals, like those of Peru and Mexico; for coal, since it has been applied 
to the steam-engine, is really hoarded power, applicable to almost every purpose which 
human labour directed by ingenuity can accomplish. It is the possession of her coal 
mines which has rendered Britain, in relation to the whole world, what a city is to the 
rural district Which surrounds it, — the producer and dispenser of the various products of 
art and industry. Calling her coal mines the coal cellars of the great city, there is in 
them a sujiply, which, at the present rate of expenditure, will last for 2,000 years at 
least; and, therefore, a provision which, a.s coming improvements in the arts of life will 
naturally effect economy of fuel, or substitution of other means to effect similar purposes, 
may be regarded as inexhaustible. 

The kinds or differences of coal depend on their comparative proportions of carbon 
and hydrogen, and of earthy impurities totally incombustible. While so/ne specie^ of coal 
contain nearly a third of their weight of hydrogen, others have not a fiftieth part. The 
former kinds are flaming coal, pleasing in parlour fires, and fit for the manufacture of 
gas. The “other^kinds—some of the Welch stone coal, for instance — will .only burn 
when in large heaps, or when mixed with more inflammable coat; they have no flame. 
When flaming coal is burned where a sufficiency of oxygen cannot pass through or 
enter above the fire, to combine with and consume the hydrogen as fast as it rises, a 
dense slmokc is given out, consisting of hydrogen anid carbon combined in the propor¬ 
tions which form a pitchy substance. The Welch coal above mentioned can as little 
give out smoke as flame, and hence is now much used in great breweries, and in the 
steam-^gine firrhates of towns, where smoke is a serious nuisance. -The foliated or 
cubi^l cOal, and slate coal, are chiefly used as fuel in private houses; caking coals^ 
foVMthy forges; the slate coal, from its keeping open, answers best for gWing great 
hcafe in a wind furnace, ais in distillaiion on a large scale; and glance coal, found^in 
Staffordshire, is used'for drying grain and malt. The coals of South Wales contain- less- 
volatile matter than either the En^ish or the Scotch ; and' Ipence, when employed* in 
smelting the ore, produce ^ greatef quantity of iron. It is supi^Osed that 3 parts of 
good NeWcastle coal are equivalent, as friel, to 4 parts of good Scotch coal. 

Cont^ptiok bf Coal. Jyi^bbr'J^sont engaged H ike l^adti *$upplg 6f Coal -^ 
The great repoi^dties of .c6al in this' kingdom are in ‘'NOrthtiUnberlaild and Durham, 
whence X<qndon'^d most psirts of the foutluiof Eng^fihd^4re‘' at present supplied; in 
Cumtelah^^hencd Urge quantities of ciM a,l^ Exported to Ireland^ and in Stafford, 
shix^ j^)^^ire, lUnc^ite, Torkshire,''^I^ic^ter<foire, WaJrWkfcshfare, ^^tith Wales, 
&cf Ih’S^tland, coal w'found in the lithians, Lanarkshire, Rcnfewshfre, Ayrshire^ 
and other counties. In Ireland, I>ot!f deficient in qdkptitynnd inferior in quality 

to that of Great Britain; ' and turf fblt^^bc great article of foelf ^ 
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It is not easy to form any rery aceurate'estonate 
in'Great Britain; probably, however, the following 

Domestic consumption In 1845 and smaller manufactures 
Production of pig and bar iron - • - ^ 

Copper smelting, brass manufactures, &c. 

Cotton manufacture ..... 

'Woollen, linen, silk ditto . . - , • 

Salt works • - * . . ' . 

Lime works ...... 

Kailway carriages, steam boats, &c. • 


of the annual consumption of coal 
may not be far fron^ the morli;. 

v'k'<nw. 


i8;wo, 

9,000, 

1 , 000 , 

WO, 

800, 

40P, 

606 , 


,000 
,000 . 
,000 / 
,o0(r’ ^ 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 


Home consumption ----- 01.800,0Q0 
F.xports to Ireland 1,000,000 

Ditto to colonies and foreign parts ... .... 1,800,000 

Total home and foreign consumption - - 34,600,tKX) 


Mr. Buddie, of Wallsend, an extremely well informed coal engineer, gave, in 1829, 
the following astimate of the number of persons engaged in the different departments 
of the coal trade on the Tyne and Wear, in the conveyance of coal to London, and in 
the London coal trade : — 

" 1 hold a paper in my hand stating the number of people employed in the coal trade . 
in each department. I would beg to observe, the returns from the Tyne are official 
documents; from the Wear I have no returns, but it is by an approximate calculation. 
The number of persons employed under-ground on the Tyne are, — men, 4,937 ; boys, 
aS, 554 ; together 8,491: above ground, — men, 2,745; boys, 718; making .8,46’8: 
making the total employed in the mines above and below ground, 11,954, which in 
round numbers I call 12,000, because I am pretty sure there were some omissions in the 
returns. On the river Wear, I conceive there are 9,000 employed; making 21,000 
employed in digging the coal, and delivering it to the ships on the two rivers. From 
the best calculations I have been able to make, it would appear that, averaging the 
coasting vessels that carry coals at the size of 2iO London chaldrons each vessel, there 
would be 1,400 vessels employed, which would require 15,000 seamen and boys. I 
have made a summary. I’hcre are, seamen, 15,000; pitmen and almve-ground people 
employed at the collieries, 21,000; keel-men, coal-boatmen, cpsters, and trimmers, 
2,000; making the total number employed in what I call the Northern Coal Trade, 
88,000. In London, whippers, lightermen, and so forth, 5,000; factors, agents, &c. 
on the Coal Exchange, 2,500; — 7,500 in all, in London. Making the grand total 
ill the North country and London departments of the trade, 45,500. Tliis does not, 
of course, include the persons employed at the oiitports in discharging tl}e ships there.” 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that these statements apply only to 1830, and 
that there must have been a material increase in the interval. 

Ill another place,' Mr. Buddie states, that “ colliers are always paid by the piece,” and 
consequently their wages, although at the same rate per chaldron, vary according to the 
quantity of work they have to do ; and it is difficult to form an average, they vary so 
very considerably ; they have varied from 14s. a week, to, in some instances, 40i. “ 'ITie 

colliers can earn up to 5«. or even more per day ; but there is not full employment for 
them; th^y sometimes do not earn more than half that sum ; 2s. 6d. is the certain 
wkgm that they are hived to receive from their employers, whether they are employeo 
or not; that is, consequen^, a tax on the coal owner, during the suspension of his col¬ 
liery fi-om^any accident. Tnemen have the option of finding work elsewhere; but if 
they cannot Jo this, they may call upon their master to pay them Ms. per week ; it was 
15s, a week till 1)828.** 

We regret that we are unable to lay any estimates before our readers of the number 
of persons employed in the other branches of the coal trade; but taking into view 
the proportion which the trade on the Tyne and the' Wear bears to the trade of 
Great Britain, and thiQ increase since 1830, we are inclined to think that the total num¬ 
ber of persons d&ectly engaged in the coal trad^ may be set down at from 120^000 to 
220 , 000 . ‘ : 

llie importance of coal as a necessary of life, and the degred'in which our superiority 
in arts 1^4 itumufa 9 ture 8 depends upon our obtaining supplies of ft at a cheap rate, has 
naturally attraotful a |p>od deal of attention to the question as to the period when the 
cxhaustmit of the ^al mines may be anticipated. But the investigations hitherto made 
as to the magnitude thickness of the different Co^-beds, and the extent to which 
they may be wrought are too ifhgue and unsatisfactory to afford grounds for forming 
any thing like a tolerably near hppfOxunationf to 4 solution of this ({uestion. -But such 
as they are, they art irnffieient to riiow that many tenturh» must elapse before posterity 
ejm feet any serious dlfficjulit^ from a’ diminished silipply of coal. Aocofding to an 
estimate prepared by !Btf. lor, Wn 'Intelligent coal engineer, in 1829, the'coaLffelds 

of Durhaim ai^ Northumberland rfre adequate to furnish the presetat ahnuaV su]^Iy fhl 
a very long petidd. We subjoin Mr. Taylor’s estimato. 
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EsTIMATS OP TttS AJfD I^HQDVCB OP XpS DVBRaM ARD NoBTHOMBERLAND CoAL-PIELDH. 

J ^Durfiatfi, '* ' gq, 

en^ 21 mile*; thence west^iardYn West Aiicitland 
82 inlfc ^4 north-east from West Auckland to Eltringham, 33 luiles; andi^eii to Shields, 

82 mijiCf r being an extent or area of -in'* • <. • ^ 594. 

Nwthumbcrland. 

*• From $bielde northward, 27 miles, by an average breadth of 9 miles - • • . . SM3 


“ In Durham, on Tyne, say 
on Wear 


Portion excavated. 


' In Kortbiunberland, say 13 miles by 2 


* Estimating the workable coal strata at an average thickness of 12 feet, the contents of 


1 square mile will be 12,390,000 tons, and of 732 square miles 


Deduct one third part for loss by small coal, interceptions by dikes, and other Inter¬ 
ruptions ........... 


- 9,069,480.000 


Remainder . 9,046,320,000 

“ This remainder is adequate to supply the present vend from Newcastle, Sunderland, Hartley, Blyth, 
and Stockton, of 3,500,000 tons, for a period of 1,727 years. 

“ It will be understood that this estimate of the quantity of coal in Durham aud Northumberland can 
only be an approximation, especially as tiie south-eastern coal district of Durivatja is yet tumust wholly 
unexplored; but the attempt is made, In tho hope of satisfying your Lordships that no appreliensioii 
need i>e entertained of this valuable mineral being exhausted for mauy future generations. 

** There is also a considerable extent'of coal-field in the northern .and south-western districts of 
Northumberland; but the foregoing comprises that which is continuous, and most suitable and available 
for exportation. It is, however, to be observed that the shipments of coal from the ports mentioned by 
Mr. Taylor has been largely increased during the last dozen years; so that, supposing the estimate to bn 
in other respects accurate, it must now be modified accordingly.”— {Lords' Report, 1829, p. 124.) 

Dr. Buckland, the celebrated geologist, considers Mr. Taylor's estimate as greatly 
exaggerated; but in his examination before the committee of the House of Commons 
in 1829, he quoted with approbation a passage of JBakewelfs Geology, in which it is 
stated that the coal-beds in Soutli Wales were alone sufficient to supply the then demand 
of England tor coal for 2,000 years, llie passage is as follows: — 

“ Ftwtunately we have in South Wales, adjoining to the Bristol Channel, an almost 
cxhaustless supply of coal and ironstone, which are yet nearly unwrougbt. It has been 
stated, that this coal-tield extends over about 1,200 square miles and that there 
are 23 beds of workable coal, tho total average thickness of which is 9J feet; and tho 
quantity contained in each acre is 100,000 tons, or G5;000,000 tons per square mile. If 
from this we deduct one half for waste, and for the minor extent of the upper beds, wO 
shall liaye a clear sxipply of coal, equal to 32,000,000 tons per square mile. Now, if we 
admit that 5,000,000 tons from the Northumberland and Durham mines is equal to 
nearly one third of the total consumption of coal in England, each square mile of the 
Welsh coal-field would yield coal for 100 years’ consumption; and as there arc from 
1,000 to 1,200 square miles in this coal-field, it would supply England with fuel for 
2,000 years, after all our English coal mints are worked out 1 ” . 

But supposing thuj supply to last only 1,000 years, that carries us so far Into 
futurity, that it appears to be quite idle cither to prohibit, or impose heavy .duties on 
the exportation of coal, on the ground of its accelerating the exhaustion of the mines. 

2*roJit$ of Cool Mining. Coal Ovonerif Monopoly, ^c. — Instead of the business of coal 
mining being, generally speaking, an advantageous one, it is distinctly the reverse. 
Sometimes, no doubt, large fortunes have been made by individuals and associations 
engaged in this business ; but these are rare instances.. The opening of a mine is a 
very expensive and hazardous operation, and of very uncertain result. Collieries arc 
exposed to an infinite number of accidents, against which no caution can guard 'llic 
chances of explosion have, It is true, been a good deal lessened the introduction of 
Sir Humphry Davy's lamp; and some mines are now wrought, that, but for the inven¬ 
tion of tbix admira) 7 le instrument, must have been entirely abandoned. But befudes 
explosions, w]^ich are still every noif and then occurring, from fhe ^elessness of the 
workmen, aoi^ other, .contingencies, mines are very liable to be destroyed ,lpy treeps, or 
by the sinking of the roqf, ami by drowning, or tne -irr.uption of water, from old work¬ 
ings, through fissures which cai^qt bo seen, and. oonsequ^tly cannot be guarded againsL 
So great, indeed, is .the, hazard attendiog this sort of property, that it has never been 
possible to ..effect Jinviitturance ou a coal-work, Bgainst i^re, water, or any other 
cident. . . " 

Mr. Buddie informed the commi^e of th«. %|use'pf Xor^ in 1829, that '‘^although 
collieries, in the hqnds of fortunate mdlvi^u^s and companies, have been, perhaps, 
making more than might be dj^ed a reafonable and fair profit, acco^rding to thpir ri$k, 
tike’a prize in a lottery; yet, a* a trade,, taking the whole capital ^plbyed bn'both 
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'irly«% ‘he should say ihat certainly it has nott^eej^o.**— Report, p. 56.^ Agaio> 
• Ming "asked, ** What have the coal owneva bn th^iryiio and Wear, in your ofunk^n, ge¬ 
nerally made on their capital Cmi^loyed? ** he replied, ♦* According tO' the best litfrtoy 
knowledge, I should think that 6y no means ten fter cent haa been made at sirApki interest, 
without mhwing any extra inUreet for tic redemption of capital**-r*(^p* 57.) ^ . ' 

In addition to the vast expenie attending the sinking of shafts, the erectibtt,of steam 
engine^ &c., and the risk- of accidents, the coal^ after being brought to the ^Urftice»»h^ 
frequency to be Conveyed 7 or 8 miles to the place of shipping; and those - whose 
collieries are in that situation,' have to pay way-leave rents, amounting, in some oases, to 
5001 . a year, liberty to open a communication, or a railroad, through the properties 
lying hetween them and the shore. 

' Much has frequently been said of the monopoly of the coal owners on the Tyne and 
the Wear; but we are satisfied, after a pretty careful investigation of the circumstances, 
that no sucli monopoly has ever existed; and that the high price of cori in the-metro¬ 
polis is to be ascribed wholly to the various duties and charges that have beenlrid upon 
it, from the time that it has passed from the hands of the owner to the time, tliat it is 
lodged in the cellar of the conaumer. What means have the coal owners of obtaining a 
monopoly price for tlieir coal ? They enjoy no exclusive privileges of any sort; they are 
a-numerous body ; and the trade is as open as any other to all capitalists to engage in. 
Ihe number of places on the east and w^t coasts, both of England and Scotland, and 
the southern parts of Wales, from which coals are exported^ render it quite visionary 
to> suppose that any general agreement to keep up prices can take place amongst the 
various coal proprietors. And though such an agreement were entered into, it is hn- 
posible it could be maintained. The power- of producing coal .greatly exceeds the 
present demand; many new mines have been recently opened, and many others would 
be brought into activity were the price artificially enhancetL It is true that the coal 
owners referred to, having experienced the ruinous elfects of throwing a superabundant 
quantity of coal upon restricted and already glutted markets, have occasionally mot to¬ 
gether j and each having named the price he thinks his coal will command, and at 
which be intends to sell it, they have proceeded jointly to regulate, according to the 
probable demand, the quantity that each shall raise during any particular period. By 
means of this arrangement, the supply and price of coal have been kept, during the time 
it has existed, coitiparatively steady. Common prudence prompts aiid justifies such an 
arrangement; but it also suggests the necessity of reducing the price of coal to the 
bwest level that will afford the customary rate of profit. For were the price demanded 
by the northern coal owners raised above tiiis level, new mines would be opened in 
Durham and Northumberland; the imports from the Tees, -whence a large supply of ex¬ 
cellent coal is at present brought to the liondon market, would be augmented; and-fresh 
competitors, from Swansea and other places, would come into the field and undersell 
them. Government should encoutt^e and promote this fair competition; but it ought, 
at the same time, to do equal justice by all -the competitors. It is not to lend assist¬ 
ance to, or remove burdens from, one set of adventurers, which it docs not lend tb or 
remove from others. It is no part of its duty to say liow coals, or any species of pro¬ 
duce, shall be carried to market. It is bound to give every reasonable facility for the 
opening of new channels or modes of conveyance between all parts of the country ; but 
it would be glaringly unjust to lay a tax on the coals conveyed by a particular channel 
from which those conveyed by other channels were exempted. 

Mr.-Buddie thinks that the aggregrate capital employed by the coal owners on the 
Tyne amounts to about 1,500,000/. exclusive of the craft in the river : and suppd^itig 
this estiiDBte to be nearly correct, it will follonv, allowing for the value of the ships, that 
the total capital employed in the coal trade may be moderately estimated at from eight 
to tea millions; an immense sum to be almost wholly at the risk of the owneri^ without 
any insurance upon it. 

Progressive Consumption of Coal. Duties and Regulations affecting it, particularly in 
the Port of London. —- There are no mines of coal in either Greece or Italy ; and ho 
evidence has been produced to show that the ancients had learned to avail themselves of 
this most useful mineral. Even in England, it does not seem to have been uted-pre¬ 
viously to the beginning of the thirteenth century; for the first mention t^ritOcoUr^ in 
a charter of Henry III., wanting licence to the burgesses-of Newcastle to di^ for ooal. 
In 1281, Newcastle is said to have had a considerable trade in this articla About the 
end of this century, or the beginning of the fourteenth, coals began to beibdqportddlnto 
Ixmdon, tielng at'"first used oidy by smiths, brewers, dyers,* tk>ap-boUeia^ffiHa "Thia 
innovation wa%* however, loudly complelned of. A* notion got abroad tbai-tlie ^amke 
wasfrighly injurious to the public health;^ aud,in 1316, parlkment petitibdi^lt^limg, 
Edward I,, to prohibit the bui<iiuig.of coal, on tba gfound of its l^g^'iua'^plerable 
nukanoo. His Majesty issued a proclamation conformably to pray||r*bf^ riie peti¬ 
tion t but it being but little attended to,'recourse was bad to move V^otous measures; 
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a ccririmisslon of oyer termliier being issued^AUb with , instrvM 2 tions to inquiry as to 
all wiiqiliUTned seiucon tbe My, or parts adjoining), to putuslk them for thi^ 

oiffeffice, by pecuniary mulcts and upon a Second ofTencC) to demoJis^ their furnaces;; 
andHd |apvide for4he strict observance of the proclamation all titue to ^omc. 

But notwithstanding the efforts that were thus made to prohibit tba.use of coab and 
the ptfigudtao ! that was long entertained against it, it continued progipessively to gain 
grounds This was partly, no doubt, owii^ to experience havirtg s^wn that ce^ iqtioke 
bad not'the noxious influence ascribed to it, but &r more to the superior e^ceHeiice of 
coal as an article of fuel, and the growing scarcity and consequent high price of timber^ 
In the reign of Charles I. the use of coal became univer^lin London, where it has ever 
since been used to the exclusion of all other articles of fuel. At the Restoration, the 
quantity imported was supposed to amount to about 200,000 chaldrons.* In 167Q,rthe 
imports had increased to 270,000 chaldrons. At the Revolution, they amounted to'about 
300,000 chaldrons, and have since gone on increasing with the growing magnitude and 
population of the city; being, in 1750, about 500,000 chaldrons; in ISCK^, about 900,000 
chaldrons; and at present about 1,700,000 chaldrons. —( CompbelCs Political Surcey of 
Great Britain, voL ii. p. 30. ; Edington c/n the Coal Trade, p. 41, &c,) 

It might have been supposed, considering that coal is, in this codntry, a prime 
necessary of life, and hy far the most important of all the instruments of manufacturing 
industry, tlmt it would have been exempted from every species of tax; and that every 
possible facility would have been given for its conveyance from the mines to the districts 
in the south of England, and other places in want of it, • But such has not been tlie 
o^e. The coal trade of Great Britain was, for more than a centuyy and a half sub 
jected to the most oppressive regulations. From a very early period, the corporation 
had undertaken the task of weighing and measuring the coal brought to London ; and 
had been accustomed to charge 8d. a ton for their trouble. In 1613, the power to 
make this charge was confirmed to the city by royal charter, it being at the same time 
ordered that no coal should be unladen from any vessel till the XArd Mayor had given 
leave, I’he right to charge this-sum according to the chaldron of coal, has since been 
confirmed to the city by act of parliament; and as the labouring meters, notwithstand* 
ing they have been very well paid, have received only 5d. out of the 8J.^the balance of 
3d. per chaldron, which produced about 20,000^. a year, went to the city treasury. 

But besides the above, duties for civic purposes have been laid on the coal imported 
into London from the reign of Charles II. downwards. They were originally imposed 
in 1667, after the great fire, in order to assist in the rebuilding of churches and other 
public edifices ; and have ever since been continued, to enable tlie'corporation to execute 
improvements in the city ; though it is probable most of our readers will bo inclkied to 
think that few improvements could be so great, as a reduction in the price of so very 
important an article as coal. 

Exclusive of the corporation duties, a duty payable to government was laid on tdl 
sea-home coal in the reign of William III., which only ceased in 1831. This duty was 
at once glaringly unjust and oppressive : unjust, inasmuch as it fell only on those parts 
of the empire to wliich coals liad to be carried by sea ; and oppressive, inasmuch as it 
amounted to full fifty per cent, upon the price paid to the coal owner for the coal. 
Iliis tax, after being long stationary at 5«. a chaldron, was raised to 9s. 4(1. during the 
late war ; but was reduced to 6«. in 1824. But the inequality of the tax was not con¬ 
fined to its affecting those parts only of the empire to which coal had to be oatried by 
secu Even there its pressure was not equal; for, while it amounted to 6s. a chaldron, 
or 4#. a ton, in the metropolis and all the south of England, it only amounted to Is. 1\d. 
a ton on coal carried by sea to Ireland, and to Is. Sd. on tliat carried to Walet; wltile 
Scotland was for many years entirely exempted from the duty. ' - u 

Besides this striking partiality and injustice, various troublesome Custom-house 
regulations were required, in consequence of distinctions being made between the duties 
on large and small coal, between those on coal and culm (a species of coal), and coal 
and cinders, and of coal being allowed to be imported duty free into Cornwall, Devon, 
&c. for the use of the mines. These' distinctions were, however, wholly, abolisho^in 
1830^ and no duties exist on coal except those collected in London and a fow'.othdr 
port^ and appropriated to local purposes. ^ 

A smaU Supply of coal ip«aof late years brought to London from Staffordshire, by 
canal 4 i;^igatifon. This cod was charged with a^duty of Is. a chaldron; but this is 
now also ««|>i^aled. . . . , - , ; m : 

. . The relations to. .whicb ihe sale and ddivery of coals wero; subjected .Ih.ihd city 
of London Vfre^ i^|itti»ible, still more objeotiOi^le than the duties imppiedoAjliem. 
Insteadv^oi^l^l^^S sold by .weight, all coals imported into the Thames were, preyth^y 
to hieasure. It is curious ta^observe the sort of abuses to whiclifthis 

practice l^^^given ipisf* ^ It is stated by the: celebrated mathematician. Dr. Hutton, 
who, being a native,of .Newcastle was well <cMlN|udinted with the co«d trade, that, **If 
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one coal, iincaeurlngvexactly a cubic yard <nearlyrC<ltta1 to 5 bolls^be broken into pieces 
of a moderate size, it will measure bolWf ^broken very small, it will measure 
9 bolls; which shows that the proportion of the weight to the measure depends upon j 
tlie size of the coals; therefotie# accounting by weight is the most rational melibud/’ 
The shippers were well aware of this, and insisted upon the coai owners $upplyi|ng..thein 
with large coal only; and to such an extent was this principle carried, that all coal for 
the London market was screened, as it is techrifoally termed, or passed over gtktings, to 
separate the smaller pieces. Inasmuch, however, as coals were sold in all theit subse¬ 
quent stages by measure, no sooner had they been delivered by the owner, than it was 
for the iatcrestuf every one else into whose hands they came before reaching the con¬ 
sumer, to break them into smaller portions. In fact, the profit of many of the retailers 
in London lias iarisen chiefly from the increase of measure by the breakage of coal. And 
Mr. Brandling* a very intelligent and extensive coal owner, stated to the Commons' 
committee of 1829, that, in consequence of the breakage, coals are reduced in London 
to a size infenor to what they would be, were they put on board unscreened^ and sub¬ 
jected to no additional breakage. 

The statements now made sufficiently evince the nullity of all the regulations 
enforcing the sale of coal by correct raeasiires: for even though these regulations had 
been enforced, instead of being, as they usually were, wholly neglected, they would 
have been of almost no use; inasmuch as' any dishonest dealer was as able to cheat, 
by breaking his coals a little smaller than usual, as if he had sold them in deficient 
measures. 

Tlie loss occasioned by the useless process of screening has been very great. Tlic 
quantity of coal separated by it bos amounted in some cases to from 20 to 25 per cent, 
of the whole ; and the greater part of this residue, containing a portion of the very 
best coal, is burned on the spot. **1 have known," says Mr. Buddie, ‘*at one colliery, 
as many as from 90 to 100 chaldrons a day destroyed. If they were not consumed, 
they would cover the whole surface, and in the burnings of them they are extremely 
destructive; they destroy the crops a great way round, and we pay large sums for 
injury done to the crops, and for damage to the ground."— (^First Lords' liepert^ 
p. 72.) The waste of coal has been in this way enormous; and the coal owner has 
been obliged to charge a higher price upon the coal sold, in order to indemnify 
himself for the loss of so great a quantity, and for the mischief he does to others in 
burning. 

The &ct, that so monstrous a system should have been persevered in for more than a 
century, sets the power of habit in reconciling us to the most pernicious absurdities in 
a very' striking point of view. Happily, however, the nuisance was at last abated ; the 
sale of coal by weight taking away boUi the temptation to break coal, and the necessity 
of screening. 

The duties of all sorts that wore formerly paid to the corporation of the city of London were com. 
muted in 1830 for a duty of U. Id, per ton. which produced in 18&1 a gross revenue of 187,991/. 
iparl. Faper, No. 99, Sets. 1852.) Various oppressive duties and regulutluns were then also alto- 
llshed, a measure which has been productive of a comiderabie sa\ing to tbe public. Supposing tlie 
average price of a ton of coal, in the pool below London Bridge, to beut present (1853) 2Us., it would 
perhaps be made up nearly as follows: 

£ s. d. 

' 'Prime cost and shipping charges in the Tyne or the Wear - - 0 9 3 per ton. 

Freight - - - • - - * -086 

Insurance - • - - • - - - -00 14 

City dues - . • • • . - - -Oil 

Half weighage - - - - • - - -00 1^ 

Allowhnee to tbe buyer, of tret, discount, and scorage - - a 0 0 6 

Factory, Zd, Del credere^ Id. - - - - - -004 

Stamps and petty incidents • • • . . - -OOlj^ 


The chwrgiM on tbe conveyance of coal (Vom the vessel to the cellar of the consumer amounted, in 1830, 
to about 11s. a ton, hujt at present they do not exceed 7s.; Uius: — 


I.lehterage - 
I W'harfingor 


£ $. d. 

• 0 1 3 Cartage 
- 0 0 € Shooting 


£ s. d. 

- 0 3 0 

- 0 I 0 


I Total . 0= 7^ 0, 

No doubt, howoTer, the expenses attending tbe dellrery of coal to Sic consumer might befl^her and 
very materially reduced, were quays constructed at which ships could lie alongdde. and^siyiicharge their 
cargoes without the intervention of lighters, and without being subject to the delays to v'hmh they are 
now exposed. It appears,' also, that tlie practice of sending coals to the cbnsumcrsin ttitglit in the 
great malhrltF of Cases be advantageously dispensed w4th. No such practice exists'lit {faiichester. 


h«avT» btrt a'pertectl^ Useless, expense. There is a very kern competition :lll the fetail coal trade in' 
Lohdi^, knd the Ipdivldual who deals with a respectable coal merchant may .|^^i^ty ivell aesdredthat 
he gets Ills Coals at the lowest'price at Which, as matters now stand, they can h^sotii. ..c ^ J. : 

Eightpence per ton of the duty Of Is. Id. will (unless the regulations under which ttir lrmr ithposed he 
nlttf^ln the Interval) cease in 1862, its produce having mongaged llH tluk VCIMW to defray the 
cost of ceruin city Improvements. ^ 
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'^A^tffiMinVoxhibitlng th« Quantities «f tb^aiioas DeScH^uos dSf Ckml lirtwirtjjd into London by 
'.r*.. Sea in 1852, and SpecifyiflP’alSQ Utf Numlter of Ships or Cargoes.' 


‘‘''ipMcrlptiensorCoal. 

Ship* or 
CorgiM.'S. 

^ Tens. 


^hlpsor 

Gargoe*. 

Tons. 

New^sstls « . . 4 

: : 

Sundsrlsndu,. » - 
Simderrand Wallsenrt • 

SeHham . 

Siockton and mitldlMhro' 

HnrtlepaoL'aad Wm Hartlapool 

Yotj(Rh)rn .... 

»,996 

1,515 

X6H 

ulSl 

MBA 

71t 

*,455 

v:x 

97t.08« 

37,570 
515 57* 
362,110 
164,661 
6M,&75 

1 ' gmirtl •• . , — • 

Welsh , . . ... 

1 Livertiobi - ' * 

1 Small oeal - • • . 

I Culm • - . 

1 Cinders • • - r 

TotaMiU* 

63 

3i».5 

1 

74 

12,035 

90,61.5 

IVn 

J2,01)« 

9VS 

4,4.1.'1 

3,.130,4(^8 


Eegulcaiomt »» to Sale in London.^ A seller's ticket is to accompany all .coals sold wltltin the city 
of Loudon and its environs, specifying the species of coal, and tho number of sacks and weight Of coal 
sent. The coals may be either in Ihigs containing I or 2 ewt., or in bulk, carman is in all cases 
boudd to carry a weighing mtichine with the coal, which machine is to be made conformably to regui* 
lation i and, upon being desired, be Is to weigh any one sack, or the whole facks iu hi* waggon. Penalty 
on refusing to Veigh, or otherwise obstructing the weighing, 2(V. Penalty on nOn-delivery of ticket to 
purchaser, 20/, In the event of the weight being defleient, a penalty is imposed of 10/. or 50#., acconiing 
to deficiency. Quantities of less tltap 560 lbs. may be sold without belog weighed.—.(I & 2 ff'i//. 4. c. 76.) 

To save trouble in collecting the duties that Jtill attach to coal in the j^rt of London, the 
corporation is auUiorised to compound with the ownerlhr master of any ship or vessel importing coal, 
fOr the tonnage upon which the duties are to be paid. A certificate of such composition, expressing the 
number of tons or coal, cinders, or culm, agreed to be taken as tho cargo of the sliip or vessel com. 
IKHinded for, Is to be given to the master or owner of the same. ani|ko be taken as evidence of the quan. 
tity on board. 

Wlion no composition is entered into, the coal Is to be weighed in the presence of an officer of the 
customs at the port qf shijanent ; and the duties are to be paid upon the weight so shipped. 

Tho slilpmentof coal In the Tyne is at present regninteu by tlie Act 5 Geo. 4. c. 72., commonly caiird 
tlie 7Vr» Act. The object of tins act is to make all ships engaged in the trade of tho Tyne be loaded 
in the ortier in which they arrive. It prevents any preference being given to particular ships; and 
renders it nearly itnpossiiile for any coal owner to give constant employment to any vessel in the trade 
which he may wish to employ. In some respects this act Is probably advantageous, but, on the whole, 
its policy seems very questionable. Why should a coal owner be prevented from employing certain 
ships in preference to others ? Under this act. If more ships engage In tho trade than can Vw profit¬ 
ably employed in It, the loss produced by detention in port, and waiting for a cargo, instead Of railing, 
ns ft naturally would, were the trade free, on particular ships, and driving them from the business, 
fails equa ly oil every sliip employed, and depresses the whole trade. There is uo regulation of .this sort 
ou the Wear. 

Duty on Coal conveyed to London by Railway, Canal, &e. — The 8 & 9 Viet. c. 101. has impo.>>cd tim 
same* duties on coals convojed to the luetropoiis by railway, canal, or other Inland carriage tliai are 
imposed on them when conveyed by sea. It nas farther enacted that Id. per ton of the produce of such 
duties shall be accumulated, IVom the 9l8t December, 1845, as a fund for tne exesutlou of improvements 
within the metropolis. 

The question as to the policy of laying duties on the exportation of coal depends (ns the exhaustion 
of the mitios need not be thought of) on the fact, whether British coal be necessary or of considerable 
consequence to tho progress of manufactures and of the arts in foreign countries. If It be, then certainly 
it would bo good policy to preserve (hat superiority which we derive from the possession of coal by pro.* 
hitiiting Its exportation, or burdening it when exported with a considerable duty; but If the possession 
of our coal be not necessary or of considerable importance to the foreigner, such prohibition or duty 
would encourage the working of foreign mines by discouraging tlio working of our own, without pro¬ 
ducing any corresponding advantage, it is not, however, very easy to say how the fact stands, hut on 
the whole there seems to be Httle doubt that a supply of British coal, though not indispensHble, ’ll of 
very considerable advantage to the foreigner ; and m bo, it would seem to bo sound policy to lay reason¬ 
able duties on Its exportation, such, for example, as those imposed In 1842. These, however, were 
repealed in 1845. 


An Account of the Number of Tons of Coals imported Into the Port of London during each of the 
Years from 1845 to 1852, inclusive, and of the Gross and Nett Amount of Revenue received iu each of 
iliosc Years from the Duty on Coals ; showing, also, tho Quantity of Coala brought I«andwise iiitothe 
City (»f London and its Limits, and the Amount of Duty riMjelved thereon. In eAc\\ of those Years. 


Vean. 

Seatiom* Coal*. 

Coals brouffbt Landwise. 

Tons Importod. 

tiro** Puties of 
If. IJ, iier Ton. 

Nett Doties, 
dedWctinfc Draw¬ 
back*, Ac. 

Tons. 

. Gross Duties of 
14. Id. per too. 

Nett Duties, deduci. 
ing Ac. 

1815 

lSi6 

1.S47 

ISM 

]H4«) 

1850 

1851 

1852 

5.. 892.512 
*,e6<»,772 

,3,27«,36* 

8,4)8,698 

3.289.. 300 
8,545,611 
3,246,287 
3-8.10,428 

ie f. it. 

183,761 1 4 

160,375 S 0 
177.469 18 4 
18M79 0 6 
178,170 8 4 
192,053 18 7 

175.840 10 It 

a f, d. 

177,540 3 I 
153,1 H 1.8 5 

170,249 16 0 

176,727 1 9 
169.808 17 2 
184,595 16 6 
165,461 1 3 

68,688 
.14,196 
42,875 
67,842 
38,861 ' 

in,Rt6 

*24^139 

414,917 

£ f. d. 

3,720 U lOi 
1,852 6 4| 
2.311 * 4 

3,183 f 61 
'2,1U4 1$ llS 

1 6,0.56 14 48 

12,151 6 51 

£ f. d. 
3,640 11 10 
1,772 6 4 
».23t 9 4 
Sj053 2 5 
2.024 19 III 
5.»7« 14 4 
12,071 5 5 
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Price qf Coat. The following is an account of the contract price of coal supplied id areei^icl) 

II spital in the undermentioned years. ~___ 


Yws. ^ 

Per Chaldron. 

Xtn, 

Par Cbakireo. 1 


Par CbaJdyoo. 

1750 
' 1735 
1740 
1745/, 
1750 

-12^ 

1 a 

1 1 S A . 

, 1 io„ n, 
\A 7 7| 

.hJk: 

1760 

:,B?S 

ii 

£ a, d. ,( 

illJi 

1,8.3. 

1« 3 

Hill, 

f,tfi 

jfv 


W15 

nwo 




. 2 5 A 

h?Tinirl 


im 
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^CpiVSTING TRADE, the trade^or. int|^rcourse carried on by se^^^betw^n tw'o 
.of'iiiore'^tis orjpl^cei^ bf the c^untny. ... . - , . , 

It has been customary in most countries to exclude foreigners from all^^partietpi^ttion 
in the coasting bridle. . Diis policy began in England in the reign of |Btisat>eth (5 Elix. 
c. ^.)j or,- perhapP)' at a more remote ttra; and it eras perfected by t^e Ret»of naviga- 
tfpi|l*^'assediill'‘|6^l1ind 1660. Avast number of regulations-have bwn, sincaenqctetl 
at dmerent periods, llie existing rules with respect to the coasting trade, which 
been much simplified, are- embodied in the act 16 & 17 Viet* c. 107., and areas 
foUot^;-7- ' . 

-i Sea Jfam one Part of the U. K. to another to he deemied eoasitpiie»—AM trade rlqr ten fVotn 

oMpiie part of the U. K. to any other part thereof ahail be deemed to be a eoastins trade, and all sht^a 
tvEile employed therein Shall be deemed to be coasting ships, and no part of the U- K.. however situated 
Wth regard to any other part, shall be deemed In taw, with reference to each Other, to be parti beyond the 
Miiir; and tf any doubt abaU at any time arlae as to what or to or (Iroin what parts of the coast of the 
O, I^^jiball be deemed a passage by sea, the commissioners of the Treasury may determine and direct in 
what oases the trade by water nrom one port or place in the U. K. t^o another or the sanfe shall br shall 
not bbdeemed a trade by seS within the meaning of this or arty act relating to the Customs. — § 181.' • 

Coasting-T^adeof goods or passengers shall be carried coastwise from one part of the 

U. K. to another, except in British ships, 1A2. 

Coasting Ship confined to Coasting Voyage, — No goods shall bo carried In any coasting ship, .except 
such as shall be laden to be so carried at some port or place in the U. K., and ao goods shall be Udon on 
board any ship to be carried coastwise until all goods brought in such ship from parts beyond the seas 
shall have been unladen « and if any goods shall be taken into or put out of any coasting ship at sea or 
over the sea, or if any coasting ship shall touch at any place over the sea, or deviate from her 
unless forced by unavoidable drcurostances, or if the master of any coa6tii\g ship which shall' tiMp 
touched at any place over the sea shall not declare the same in writing under his hand to the collector 
or comptroller at the port in the U. K. where such ahip shall afterwards first arrive, the master of such 
•hip shall forfeit the sura of 10(V—5 1S3. ‘ 

Times and Places for landing and shipping. — If any goods l>e unshipped Orom any ship arriving const- 
wise, or bn shipfied or water-borne to be shipped to be carried co.utwibe, on Sundays or holidays, or un¬ 
less In the presence dr with the authority of the proper officer of the Customs, or unless at such thrtes 
and places as shall be appointed or approved by him for that purpose, the same shall be .forfeited, and 
the master of the ship shall forfeit the sum of 50/— 5 154. 

Master of Coasting Vestel to keep a Cargo Book —The master of every coasting ship shall keep or cause 
to be kept a cargo Iraok, stating the names of the ship, the master, and the port to wtiidi she belongs, atpl 
of the port to which she is bound on each voyage, and shall at every port of lading enter in such book 
the mime of such port, and an account of all goods there taken on board such ship, stating the descr^tlons 
ofthe packages and the quantities anddescriptions of the goods therein,and the quantities and descriptions 
of any goods stowed loose, and the names of the respective shippers and consignees, so far as such pitr- 
ticulars are known to him, and shall at every port of discharge of such goods note the respective da>8 on 
which the.same or any of them are delivered out of such ship, and the respective times of departure from 
every port of lading and of arrival at every port of discharge; and such master shall, on demand, pro¬ 
duce such book for the inspection of any omcer of Customs, who shall be at Jiberty'tomake any note or 
remark therein ; and If upon examination any package entered In the cargo book as containing foreign 
goods shall be found not to contain such goods, such package, with its contents, shall be forfeited, or If 
any package shall be found to contain foreign goods not entered in such book, sneh goods shall he for¬ 
feited ; and If such master shall foil correctly to keep such cargo book, or to.prodiice the same, or if at 
any time there be found on board such ship any goods not entered in such book as laden, or any goods 
noted as delivered, or if any g ods entered as laden or any goods not noted as delivered be not on board, 
the master of such ship shall forfeit the sum of 'Ml —§ 155. 

Account previous to Departure to be ^livcred to Collector, — Before any coasting ship shall depart 
from tlie port of lading, an account, with a duplicate thereof. In the form or to the effect following, and 
signed by the master, shall be delivered to the collector or comptroller; and the collector nr compti oiler 
shall retain the duplicate, and return ihe original account, datra and signed by him ; and such accojant 
shall be the clearance ofthe ship for the voyage, nnd the Tnankirb or Pass for the goods expressed 
therein; and if any such account be false, the master shall forfeit the sum of k(7. 

Port of ' TRANSIRK. 



> . (Signsd) V'MMtvr* 

; Clewed the W • '' **“!"*, 

Provided always thab cdnmiisilibners of ct^tomt mi^, wbenover it appparg^tb them expedient, pbi^it 
geperal transires to be given, under such remuHttonk «<* they may direct, for>i the Uding aridi,ioleatiufcb 
and for the entry and unlading of any boasting ship and goodsi and the same may bo revoke^ by notice 
in writing under the hand of the proper officer delivered to the maater or owner of any ship, or any ol 
tltrt crew on board. : r ! ' ‘ - — ^ ^ ^ f • 

Transire to he deitoetm'^i* flours after M lioiire after I^Wttval offtny toting 

ship at the port of diiokarge, and before any goods be ualadcn, the tratllire, witli ilit Oame of the place 
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or wharf where the ladirtf; is to be discharged noteil thereon, shull be delivered to the collector or comp¬ 
troller, who shall note thereon the date of delivery*; and if any of the goods on board such ship be 
subject to any duty of excise, the same shall not be unladen without the authority or permission of the 

r »ropcr oifleer of excise ; and if any goods on board any coasting sinp arriving in Great IJrltain or Ire* 
and from the Isle of Man shall be the growth or produce of that isle, or manufactures of that isle from 
materials the growth or produce tliereof, or from materials not subject to duty in Great nritalu or 
Ireland, or from materials upon which the duty shall have been paid ami not drawn back in Great ttri- 
tain or Ireland, the same shall not bo unladen until a certificate be produced to the collector or comp¬ 
troller, from the collector or comptroller at the port of shipment, that proof had there been made in 
manner required by law that such goods were of such growth, produce, or manufacture, as thecasemay 
be } and if any goods shall be unladen contrary hereto, the master shall forfeit the sura of 30/.; and if 
any goods shall be laden on board any ship in any port or place in the U. K., and carried coastwise, <qr 
having been brought coastwise, shall be unladen in any such port or place contrary to tliis or any other 
Act relating to the Customs, such goods shall be forfeited—§ 157. 

Officer go on boarfl owi examine any Coaetii^ SAf/).*-Any officer of the Customs may go on board 
any, coasting ship in any port or place in the U..K., or at any period of her voyage search such ship, 
and examine ail goods on board, and all goods then lading or unlading, and demand all documents 
which qiight to be on bjmrd such ship ; and the collector or comptroller may require that all or any such 
documents shall bo brought to him tor inspection, and the niMStor of any ship refusing to produce such 
documents, on demand, or to bring tlie same to the collector or comptroller when required, shall forfeit 
and pay the stun of 2(7 —i 168. 

An Account of the Tonnage emplorod in the Coasting Trade, Including that between Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the 13 Year ending with 1852. 


Year,. 

Inward*. 

Outward*. 

Year*. 

Inward*. 

Outward*’ 

1SII> - 

isn - 
ISlI . 

IHM . 

IHU - 
mis - 
IHIC - 

T-m*. 

io, 7 rifi,o'>« 
10,KI.9,tl7l 
10,785,450 

10,9«4,7O7 

Ton*. 

!1,4I7,‘»91 

11 

ll,50'Lf)57 

lI..V«!.t.5S 

l.5,IH,MI4 

ViMl.t'tS 

IRtT - 
IHIS . 

IRJO - 

18.50 - 

18.51 - 

1852 - 

Tom. 

IV!,.525.8,2 
n,')67,47.5 

1«,504,fill 
JV!..5yi.!«)2 
12,475,401 

Tom 

lS,2ti.5,fi2*. 
13,315,.5.50 
12.915, .SI 
1.1,010,528 
l.S,(5fi,l|5 
1.1,411,81.5 


An Account of tlic Number and Tonnage of the Vessels employed in the Coasting Trade, which entered 
inward^ and cleared outwards, with Cargoes, at the several Port' in tlie U. K., In 1851 and 18'‘>, 
distinguishing the Vessels employed in tho Intercourse between Great Britain and Irelanvl Irum 
other Coasters. 



Knterwl Jnwartl*. 

1 Cleared Ouiw.ird*. 

1851, 


1851. 

1852. 

Ship*. 

Tonnaue. 

Ship*. 

Tonnage. 

Ship*. 

Tonnng*. 

Ship*. 

'J'nuii.lK' . 

Kmidojred in the Interc’ourse 
l)Hween Great Britaia and 
Ireland - . . 

Otliar coasting veiaeU * 

Total 

9,187 

194,4.50 

1,679,483 

10,715,419 

9,406 

t«l,147 

1,762,197 

10.71.1.204 

19,031 

131,899 

*,378,097 

11,088,018 

1,676 

128,716 

*,400,905 

11,0.11,910 

1.1.111.SI 5 

1.11,6.17 

I2..1!l 1.902 

l.'M»,.5.5.1 

12.475,401 

150.'»50 

1.1.t':6.l!.5 

147,122 


COBALT (Gcr. Koball; Du. KohaJ} Sw. Cobolt; P'r, Cobalt; It. Cobalfo; Bus. 
Kobolt t Lftt, Cobaltum)t a mineral of a grey colour, with a shade of red, and by no 
means brilliant. It has scarcely any taste or smelly is rather soft; specific gravity 
about 8*6. Sometimes it is composed of plates, sometimes of grains, and sometinies 
of small fibres adhering to each other. Its oxides are principally employed. — (See 
Smalts, or Smaltz.) They form the most permanent blue with which we are 
acquainted The colouring power of oxide of cobalt on vitrifiahle mixtures is 
greater, perhaps, than that of any other metal. One grain gives a full blue to LMO 
grains of glass. — (Thomson's C/temtsfry, and Ure's Dictionary.') 

COCCULUS INDICUS, o& INDIAN BEllIlY (Sans. Kakamari; Malay, 
Tuhabidgi)f Uie fruit of the Menispermum CocculttSf a large tree of the Malabar coast, 
Ceylon, Ac. It is a small kidney-shaped berry, having a while kernel inside, of a 
most unpleasant taste. It is of a poisonous alW intoxicating quality, and has been 
employed to adulterate ale and beer. But its employment in that way is prohibited 
under a penalty of 200/. upon the brewer, and of 5001. upon the seller of the dru<^, by 
the 56 Geo, 6. c. 58. ® 

cochineal (Ger. Du. Conohenilje; Fr. CocheniUe; It. Cocciniglia; 

Sp. Cochinilla^^ Grana; Port. Cochenilha; Bus. Konssenel')^ an insect {Cocetts cacti) 
found in Mexico, Georgia, South Carolina,, and some of the West India islands: 
recently, also, it has been introduced into Java, and promises to become an important 
product of that rapidly improving colony. Formerly it was in Mexico only that it 
was reared with care, and formed a valuable article of commefoc; but its culture is now 
more or less attended to in various parts of the West Indies and of the U. States. It 
is a small insect, seldom exceeding the size of a grain of barley; and was generally 
believed, for a considerable time after it began to be import^ into Europe, to be a sort 
of vegetable grain or seed. There are two sorts or varieties of cochineal: the best or 
domesticated, which the Spaniards called grana fina^ or fine grain ; and the wild, A-hich 
they call grarta sylotstra. T*’® former is nearly twice as.large as theJattcr; probably he- 
cause Its size has been improved by the favourable effects of human cate, and of a more 
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copious and suitable nourishment, derived solely from the Cactus cocMmlliftr^ during 
many generations. Wild cocliineal is collected six time.s in the year; but that which is 
cultivated is only collected thrice during the same period. The insects, of which there 
are about 70>(XX) in a pound, being detached from the plants on which they feed by a 
blunt knife, arc put into bags, and dipped in boiling water to kilt them, after which 
they are dried in the sun. It is principally used in the dyeing of scarlet, crimson, 
nnd other estoCincd colours. .The Watery litfualon la of a violet crlitiaon; the alcoholic, of a deep 
crimion ; and the alkaline, of a deep purple, or rather violet hue. It 1* Imported In hags, each contain* 
Ing^about 2001b. ; and has the appearance of small, dry, shrivelled, rugose berries or seeds, (rf a deep 
brown, purple, or mulberry colour, with a white matter between the wrinkles. In this state they sidfer 
no Change from length of keeping. Dr. Bancroft says that that cochineal is the best, which is large, 
plump, dry, and of a silver white colour on the surface.” 

The species of cochineal called grant/to, or dust, is supposed hy Dr. Bancroft to be principally formed 
of fn'ana tylvettra. The insects of which it consists are smaller than those composing the fine cochineal; 
and it does not yield more than a third part of the colouring matter that is yielded by the latter. THo 
cochineal insect was introduced into India in 1795; but a very inferior sort only Is produced. It has also 
been Introduced Into J.iTa and Spain; but with what success remains to be seen.( Thomson's Dispensa- 
torv } Bancroft on Colours, Ar.) 

The duties on cochineal,arter being reduced In 1842 to Is. .i cwt.. were finally abolished in 184'^. 

In 1862 the imports and exports of cochineal were respectively 22,042 and 8.964 cwts. There were also 
imported during the same year 16 cwt. granilla, and 271 cwt. of dust. The consumption, may, perhaps, 
be estimated at about 12,000 cwt. or 1,342,000 lbs. 

The ^rice-of cochineal fluctuated very much during the war, partly on account of the obstacles which 
it occasionally threw In the way of importation; and .partly on account of its being an article of direct 
government expenditure. In 1814 the price of the best cochineal was at high as 36«. and 30«.; and it has 
since gone on rogularW declining, witli hardly a single rally, till It has now (IH.’id) settled down to from 
45. to iis. 4d. per Ih. Previously to the late war It had never been under 125. or 135. Lac ilye has been 
employed to some extent in dyeing scarlet; but notwithstanding this circumstance, the consumption of 
cochineal, occasioned, no doubt, partly by Its cheapness, and partly, perhaps, by some change of fashion, 
has been materially Increased since 183.5. This, however, has not had any material Influence on its price, 
and it would appear, from the long continuance of low prices, not only without any diminution, but with 
a large Increase of imports, that they are quite sufficient to remunerate the growers of tiie article. -- 
(Tooie, ^c. on High and Low Prices.) 

COCOA, OH, more proj^crly, CACAO, (Fr. and Sp. Cacao; Ger. Kakao) the seed 
or nuts of the cocoa tree ( Theobroma c«cao), growing in the West Indies, and in many 
parts of South America. It is said, by Mr. Hryan Edwards, to bear some resemblance, 
both in size and shape, to a young blackheart cherry. The nuts are contained in pods, 
mucli like a cucumber, that proceed immediately from all parts of the body and larger 
branches ; eocli pod contains from 10 to 30 mits, of the size of large almonds, very com¬ 
pactly set. The shell of the nut is of a dark brown colour, brittle, and thin; the kernel 
is, both internally and externally, brownish, divided into several unequal portions, ad¬ 
hering together, but separating without much difficulty; it has a light agreeable smell, 
and an unctuous, bitterish, rather rough and peculiar, but not ungrateful taste. The 
nuts should bo chosen full, plump, and shining, without any mustiuess, and not worm- 
eaten. They yield, by expression, a great deal of oil; but they are cultivated only that 
they may be employed in the preparation of the excellent beverage cocoa, and the 
manufiicture of chocolate, of which they form the principal ingredient. The finest 
cocoa is said to be that of Socomusco. The principal importations were formerly de¬ 
rived from the Caraccas and Guayaquil, parlicularly the former, the cocoa of which is, 
also, the more valuable. The exports from Venezuela amounted in 1851 to 8,159,905 
lbs., worth 1,299,631 doll. 

M, Iluniboldt estimated the consumption of cocoa in Europe, in 1806, at 23,000,000 
lbs., of which from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 were supposed to 6e consumed in Si)ain. 
The production of cocoa was languishing in the Caraccas for several years previously to 
the commencement of the di.sturbances in South America; and latterly the cultivation 
of colfee seems to have been in most parts gaining the ascendancy. {Humboldt j Pers. 
Narrative, vol. iv. pp. 236—247. Eng. trans.) In 1851 the exports of coffee from 
Venezuela amounted to 37,968,081 lbs. 

Duties. Consumption in England. — Down to a late period the consiiraption of cocoa in X^ngland was 
confined within very narrow limits; a result which we are inclined to ascribe to the oppressiveness of the 
dntit's w ith which it has been loaded, and not to its being unsuitable Co the public Caste. It is'tiow m.nny 
years since Mr. Bryan Edwards declared that the ruin of the cocoa plantations, with which Jamaica once 
abounded, was the effect of '*the hear*y hand of ministerial exaction." — {Hist, qf 1V''st Judies, il. 363, 
ed. 1819.) And, unaccountable as it may seem, this pressure was not materially abated till 1832. when 
tiio duties on cocoa from a British possession were reduced from Gd. to 2d', per lb. And such was the 
Influence of this judicious measure, that the con<umption of cocoa, which, at an average of tlie 3 years 
cutting with 1831, amounted to 440..578 lbs. a year, had increased at an average of the 3 years ending with 
J842, to 2,072,332 lbs. I The duty on foreign cocoa continued from. 1830 down to 1842 to be (generally (id. 
per lb.,) three times ns great as that on coffee from a British possession ; and in consequence of this 
dlscrepuiicy, none of it was enlered for home consumption under the duty, though it is wortiiy of remark 
that cocoa for the navy, which pays no duty, was almost always taken from a foreign stock. In 1842 the 
duty on cocoa from a British possession was farther reduced 1^. per lb.; and it might have been 
expected that the ratio of protection In favour of plantation cocoa would then, also, have been dimifilshed 
but it was not till 1846 that the duty on foreign.cocoa was reduced to 2,*jd. per lb.. , 

In 1853 the duties were finally equalised, and fixed at Id. per Ih. The duties on husks and shells wet 
then, also, fixed at per lb., and on paste or chocolate at 2d. per do. We subjoin 
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An Account of the QuAutitics of Cocoa admitted to Consumption in 1B50, eliovving also, the Ratot 
of Duty, and the Produce thereof. 


Description!. 

QuanUtie* 
rctaltipd Ibr 
Conaumplion. 

Rates of Duty. 

Nett Produce 
of Out;. 



rer lb. 

£ *. 

d. 

iiriti.h rMnt.‘it]6nt • 

SA14.51S 


11,100 18 

7 

Foreign - _ . - 

66S.3‘i3 


4,957 17 

7 

Total ... 

3,080,641 

f O^^d. of British possessions -1 

16,058 16 

i 

Cocoa busk* and ahell* 

675.465 

1 ISjrf* “f * "J 

1 of British possessions . J 

2,951 7 

0 

Chocolate and cocoa pane • 

12.581 

( 6^. of Foreign . .|j 

307 0 

1 


To wbicli must be added 1,037,M4 lbs. taken for the navy. 

In 18B2, 3,328,ft27 lbs. v/ero admitted to consumption, exc. the supply for the nary. 

In 18W the imports of cocoa from the British W. Indies amounted to 3,938,4.'>I lbs., of wldch 3,29.3,620 lb». 
were supplied by Trinidad, and 684,229 lbs. by Grenada. The imports from both islands have been 
largely increased within the last dozen years. In 1850 we imported 1,204,.’>72 lbs. cocoa from Brazil, 
prlnclp.'illy from Para, and 1,231,773 do. from Chili. , 

No abatement is made from the duty on cocoa on account of damage. —16 A 17 Viet. c. 107. 5 76. 

Cocoa husks and shells are brought not only from the West Indies, but from Gibraltar and other 
places, beliiK the refuse of the chocolate manufactories tarried on In them. 

British plantation cocoa was worth in bond in the London market, in October, 1853, from 30s. to 40r. 
a cwt. 

COCO, COKER, OR, more properly, COCOA NCJTS(Ger. Kokoniisse; Dii. /fV>- 
kognoaten ; Fr. and Sp. Cocos; It. Cocchi ; Uus. Kokos; Sans. AdnAr^/a), the fruit of a 
species of palm tree {Cocos nuci/era Lin.). This tree is common almost every where 
within the tropics, and is extremely valuable; being to the palmivoroiis inhabitants of 
many parts of Ceylon, Brazil, and other intertropical regions, not merely their principal 
wealth, but almo-it their entire dependence. Every p.art of the tree is appropriated to 
.some peculiar purpo.se j and an Indian with a garden containing 12 coco-nut trees aixl 
2 jack trees is said to be comparatively independent 1 But we may observe that this 
facility of obtaining subsistence is not an advantage, but the reverse ; indolence and a 
want of civilisation being its invariable accompaniment. The tree grows to the height 
of from 50 to 90 feet; it has no branches, but the leaves are from 12 to 14 feet in length, 
with a very strong middle rib. 'J’he fruit is nearly as large us a in-in’s head ; the ex¬ 
ternal rind is thin, tough, and of a brownish red colour. Beneath this there is a quan¬ 
tity of very tough dbrous matter, which is used in the manufacture of cordage, and 
coarse sail-cloth. It is buoyant and extremely well suited for ropes of large diameter ; 
and until the introduction of chain cables most part of the ships which navigated the 
Indian seas were supplied with cables of this material.—(see Coir.) Within the fibrous 
coating is the shell of the nut, which is nearly globular, very hard, .susceptible of a high 
polish, and used for many domestic purposes; the kernel is white, in taste and firmness 
resembling that of a hazel nut; it is hollow in the interior, the hollow being tilled witli 
A milky fluid. While the nut is green, the whole hollow of the shell is filled with fluid, 
which is refreshing, agreeable, and pleasant to the taste. The solid part of the ripe 
kernel is extremely nutritious, but rather indigestible. The kernels yield by expre.s- 
sion a great deal of oil, which, when recent, is equal to that of sweet almonds; but it 
soon becomes rancid, and is then employed by painters. A tree generally yields about 
I GO nuts, in clusters near the top of about a doasen each. The wood of the tree is made 
into boats, rafters, the frames of bouses, and gutters to convey water. The leaves 
are used for thatching buildings ; and are wrought into mats, baskets, ond many other 
things, for which osiers are employed in Europe; so that every part of it is applied to 
some useful end. 

If the body of the tree be bored, there exudes from the wound a white liquor, called 
palm wine or toddy. It is very sweet when fresh; kept H few hours, it becomes more 
poignant and agreeable; but next day it begins to grow sour, and in the space of 24 
iioitrs is changed into vinegar. Wlien distilled, it produces the best species of Indian 
arrack ; it also yields a great deal of sugar. Toddy is obtained from several .species of 
palms, but that of the O^os nucifira is the (See MarshaU on the Coco-Nut Tree ; 

Aimlie's Materia Indica; Rees's CyclojkKdiay ^e.) 

An improvement effected in the preparation of cocoa oil has made it of much ingi- 
portance in the arts, by rendering it available in the manufacture of candles and soap, 
and for various purposes to which it was. not previously applicable. 

The palm oil met with in the market is oot obtained from the Cocos nuqi/era, but 
from another species of palm. It is chiefly imported from the coast of Guinea. — (Sec 
Palm On.,) 
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Cocoa nuts are produced in Immense quantities in Ceylon, forming, with their pro¬ 
ducts, oil, arrack, and coir, — the principal articles of export from that island. They 
are also very abundant in the Maidive Islands, Siam, and on several places of the coast 
of Bradt. Cocoa oil is in very extensive use all over Indio, and large quantities are 
manufactured in the lower provinces of Bengal. This latter is said to be superior to 
that imported from Ceylon. 

At an average of the 3 years ending with 1850, 431,071 gall, of cocoa nut oil were 
exported fr6m Ceylon. 

A duty on cocoa nuts when imported into the U, Kingdom, after being reduced in 
1832, was suppressed in 1845, In 1852 we imported 1,825,471 nuts, winch were almost 
wholly retained for consumption. They arc used, instead of wedges, to fill up the 
interstices between casks and packages in the cargoes of ships, so that their freight costs 
but little. In the same year our imports and exports of cocoa-nut oil amounted 
respectively to 101,863 and 74,751 cwts. — {Pari. Paper, Np. 504. scss. 1853.) 

COD (Ger. Kahijau, Pakalauj Du. Kabeljaauw, Bauhaelja; Da. Kabliau, Skrei* 
torsk, Bakelau; Sw. Kaheija, Bakeiau; Fr. Morue, Cabillaud f It. Baceala, Baccalure ; 
Sp, Bacalao; Port. BacaUiao ; Lat. Gadus), a species of fish, too well known to require 
any description. ** It is amazingly prolific. Leewenhoek counted 9,384,000 eggs in a 
cod-fish of a middling size; a number that will baffle all the efforts of man to extermi¬ 
nate. In our seas they begin to spawn in January, and deposit their eggs in rough 
ground, among rocks. Some continue in roe till the begnning of April. 

** The cod is only found in the northern parts of the world; it is an ocean fish, and 
never met with in the Mediterranean. The great rendezvous of the cod-fish is on the 
I banks of Newfoundland, and the other sand banks that lie off the coasts of Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, and New England. 'I'hey prefer those situations, by reason of the quan¬ 
tity of worms produced in these sandy l^ttoms, which tempt them to resort there for 
food. But another cause of the particular attachment the fish have to these spots is 
their vicinity to the polar seas, where they return to spawn; there they deposit their 
roes in full security ; but want of food forces them, as soon as the more southern seas 
are open, to repair thither for subsistence. Few arc taken to the north of Iceland, but 
they abound on its softlh and west coasts. They are also found to swarm on the coasts 
of Norway, in the Baltic, and off the Orkney and Western Isles; after which their 
numbers decrease in proportion as they advance totvards the south, when they seem 
quite to cease before they reach the mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

*♦ Before the discovery of Newfoundland, the greater fisheries of cod were on the seas 
of Iceland, and off our Western Isles, which were the grand resort of ships from all the 
commercial nations; but it seems that the greatest plenty was met with near Iceland. 
The English resorted thither before the year 1415; for we find that Henry V. was dis¬ 
posed to give satisfaction to the King of Denmark for certain irregularities committed 
by his subjects on those seas. In the reign of Edward IV. the English were excluded 
from the fishery, by treaty. In latter times, we find Queen Elizabeth condescending to 
ask permission to fish in those seas, from Christian IV. of Denmark. In the reign of 
her successor, however, no fewer than 150 English ships were employed in the, Iceland 
fishery; which indulgence might arise from the marriage of James with a princess of 
Denmark.”-— {Pennant’s British Zoology.) 

Cod is prepared in two different ways; that it, it is either gutted, salted, and then 
barrelled — in which state it is denominated green or pickled cod, — or it is dried and 
cured — in which state it is called dried cod. Beady access to the shore is indispensable 
to the prosecution of the latter species of fishery. 

Cod Fishery, British: — This fishery, including under the term not only that of 
common cod, but of haddock, ling, hake, torsk, Ac., is of very considerable value and 
importance. It consists of two grand departments, which may be respectively termed 
the home, and the distant or colonial fishery. The first is carried on in a great variety 
of places contiguous to the shores of the British islands; but the most productive and 
valuable of the adjacent fisheries are those in the neighbourhood of the Shetland and 
Orkney islands, and oil' the shores of Essex,’Suffolk, Norfolk^ Lincoln, Formerly 
the principal part of the cod brought to London was taken round the edges of the 
Dogger-bank, or rather in the hollows between it and the Well-bank ; and the finest is 
still brought from thence. But within the last few years the London market has been 
in great part supplied with cod taken between Yarmouth and the Nore ; and in conse¬ 
quence of its l^ing procured so much nearer home, the average price of cod has fallen 
from 30 to 50 per cent, below what it was from 1815 to 1820. — {Report on the Clmnnel 
Fisheries, p. 85.) This change has occasioned a great increase in the number of fishing 
smacks belonging to Barring, Gravesend, and other ports on the I'hames; while those 
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belonging to Harwich and the myre distant ports have been materially reduced 
The cod taken by the fishermen of Shetland anti the Western Isles is mostly curea 
dHedy but it is partially, also, cured green or in pickle; and it is sometitnes, though 
much seldomer now than formerly, conveyed alive in welled vessels to I^ondon. The 
haddocks taken on the Aberdeenshire co.ast, and cured at tlie village of Finnan, near 
Aberdeen, are held in the highest estimation. The haddocks taken in Dublin bay are 
the largest of any taken on the British coasts, • - 

There are no means by which to foim any estimate either of the number of fishing 
vessels, or of the quantity or value of the fish annually taken in the home cod fiishery ; 
by far the larger portion being landed without account or notice of any kind, and dis¬ 
posed of fresh. The following account contains such particulars only as have been 
brought under the notice of the commissioners for the improvement of the British 
fisheries. 

Account of the Total Quantity of Cod, Ling, or Hake, cured, punched, or branded, and exported, since 
1826, in so iar as iJu) same has boon brought under the Cognizance of the Ottlcers of the I isliery 
hoard. 



• Fur Scotland and the Isle of Mflu only. 

f 'J’ht> lir.'indin,; and I'uncliinf; of cod and ling was discontinued at the Sth January, IS'iC, ns well as the collection of returns 
for KngUnd . 


V. /7.—The hooks of this de|iartment do not exhihlt the toi.il tonn.sge bounty; while the liounty vessels licensed for tod, linff, 

aiiftiillty of cod, liflg, or hake cnreil tdl the yo.-iv commencing or h.ikc fishery, on the torin.-i«o Iviunty, was 50*. i>er Ion for 

.oih of Ajint, ISVl. 'I'tic lionntyfroni the conimeiiceinent or tonnage and c.irgo to the 5th of July, l82fi ; 45*. from (h me 

this ahstiact to the 5th of April, IHtO, was near 4s. i*cr cwt. to the .5th of July, IS27 ; 40*. to the .5th ol July, IS'i''; ami 

for fish < ured and dried, and 2*. &l. per h.irtel for fish cureil 3.5*. to the 5th of April, 18.50 ; when tlie bounties <'e.ised ui • 

in pickle, taken by tlic crews of vessel* or boat* not on the together, and have not since lieen renewed. 


Distant Cod Fishvri/. — The great bank of Newfoundlantl, discovered by Jt)lm or 
Sebastian Cabot in 1197, was long, and perhaps still is, the principal seat of tlie distant 
cod fishery. The extraordinary abundance of cod-fisli on its banks having been 
speedily ascertaiued, the French, Portuguese, and Spaniards soon after engaged in the 
fi.shcry. The English were later in coming into the field. In 1.578, Fiance had on 
the banks of Newfoundland 150 vessels, Spain 120 or 130, Portugal 50, and England 
from 30 to 50. During the first half of last century, the fishery was principally carried 
on by the Englisii, including the Anglo-Americans, and the French; but the capture 
of Cape Breton, and of their other possessions in America, gave a .severe blow to the 
fishery of the latter. The American war divided the British fishery ; that portion of it 
which had previously been carried on from New England being tbereafter merged in 
that of the United States Still, however, we contrived to preserve the largest share. At 
an average of the ti years ending with 1789, we are said to have had 402 .ships, 1,911 boats, 
and 16,85G men, engaged in'the American fisheries. During last war, the French being 
excluded from the fisheries, those of England attained to an extraordinary degree of 
pro.spcrity ; the total value of the produce of the Newfoundland fishery in 1814 having 
exceeded 2,800,000/. But since the peace, the British fishery on the Newfoundland 
‘lanks has rapidly declined; and can hardly, indeed, be said, at this moment, to exist. 
It is now carried on almost entirely by the French and the Americans ; the facilities 
^njoyed by the latter for its prosecution being greater than those of any other people, 
a".d the former being tempted to engage in it by the extraordinary encouragements 
nfibrded by government. At present, the British fishery carried on by the inhabitants of 
Newfoundland is confined entirely to the shore or boat fishery. But this, though pro^ 
bably not so good a nursery of sailors as the bank fishery, is admitted to be “the most 
productive of merchantable fish and oil.’*-—(A/*Gregor’s British America, 2d.ed. vol. 
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11 . 206.) The average annual products of the fi hcrles of all sorts, including sea- 
salnaoii, &c., exported from Newfoundland, during the 3 years ended with 1B32, is 
stated by Mr. IVI‘Gregor to have amounted to 516.417/. — (Vol. u p. 161.) A eon- 
si derable fishery is also carried on from the ports and harbours of Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton, New Brunswick, &c. But next to that of Newfoundland, the principal British 
fishery is carried on along the coast of Labrador. We borrow from the valuable work 
now referred to, the following statements with respect to it; — 

‘ ** During the fishing season, from 280 to 300 schooners proceed from Newfoundland to the dlfTerent 
fishing stations on the coast of Labrador, whereabout 20,000 Bruish siihjectb are eiiipto>cd for the season. 
About one-third of the schooners make two voyages, loaded with dry fish, back to Newfoundlami during 
the summer, and several merchant vessels proceed from Labrador with their cargoes direct to Europe, 
leaving, gcnerallj*, full cargoes for the fishing vessels to carry to Newfoundland. A considerable part of. 
the fish of the second voyage Is In a green or pickled state, and drift i afterwards at Newfoundland. Eight 
or nine schooners from Quebec frequent the roast, having on board about 80 seamen and 100 fishermen. 
Some of the fisli caught by them is sent to Europe, and the rest to Quebec ; besides whtclj, they cany 
annually about 6,000/. worth of furs, oil, and salmon to Canada. 

“ From Nova iteotia and New Brunswick, but chlelly from the former, 100 to 120 vessels resort to I.a- 
brador. Tlie burthen of these vessels may amount to 6,0n0 or 7,000 tons, carrying about 1,20iJ seamen and 
fishermen. Tiiey generally carry the principal part of their cargoes home In a green state. 

“ One third of tlie resident inhabitants are English, Irish, or .Jersey setvants, left in charge of thepro- 
r^rty In the fishing rooms, and wiiualso employ themselves, in the spring and fall, catciiing seals in nets. 
The other twn-thirds live constantly at T.ial)iador, as furriers and seal-catchers on their own account, but 
chiefly in the former capacity, during winter, and all are engaged in the fisheries during summer. Half 
of tliese people arc Jerseymen and Canadians, most of whom have families. 

“ From 16,000 to 18,000 seals are taken at Labrador in the beginning of winter and in spring. They 
are very large ; and the Canudhins, and other winter residents, are said to feast and fatten on their fle.^li. 
About 4,n00 of these seals are killed by the Esquimaux. The whole number caught produce about 350 
tuns of oil, value about 8,000/.” — (Vol. 1. p. 185.) 

The total produce of the Labrador fishery in 18.32 was estimated by Mr. M'Hregor at 302,050/.; and ho 
farther estimated the total produce of the British fisheries in the various seas and rivers of Amerie.i, 
including seal oil and skins, at an average of the 6 years ending with 1832, at 857,210/. a year. — (Vul, ii, 
p. 590.) But it is now considerably greater. We subjoin 

An Account of the Quantities and Value of each kind of Fish taken in the Newfoundland Fialiery 
(including that earned on at Labrador by Bo.its from Newfoundland) In 1838 and 1851. 


Detcriptlon. 

1838. 

1851. 

Qti.intillen. 

Value. 

Unantities. 

Vnluo. 

rod-fiOi, dripd . . - - quint. 

Oott> fish - - - - — 

Silinon . - • . tieri- 1 

Ditto . - - . - bavreN) 

lU-rrinpi - - - - — 

MEuikcrel _ - - - viihio 

Oaplin, fotl ^oundi, and fonguos • • packaaPt. 

8eal and cod oil, and blubber • - • gnIluiiK 

heal »kin« .... No. 

Total value 

72i.'>r> 

4,108 
4,108 
l.WG 

*MS 
2,173,1.74 
.375,301 

£ 

481,040 

2 011 

1.3,.310 

10,728 

4 

281 
219,428 
.30,174 

1,017,202 
48^ 
2.y.jb 1 
1,013/ 
,".(.,229 

858,J 
2,7,33,983 
611,(,30 

£ 

492,882 

192 

12,021 

18,2f,l 

23.-> ■ 
319.977 
7(),.')9tJ 

• 

i:79n,H85 


.<£920,117 


Nofe .—The number of ships employed in the fisheries cannot be ascertained; the number of bouts 
is about 7,000. 


About eight-tenths of the dried fish exported from Newfoundland by British Kuhjects 
are sent to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other Continental nations; the re.st goes to the 
West Indies and to Great Britain. 

The .act 5 Geo. 4. c. 51, contains several regulations with respect to the Newfoundland fisheries. 
Aliens are prohibited from fishing on the coasts, or in the bays or rivers of Newfoundland, excepting, 
how’ever, the rights and privileges granted by treaty to foreign states at amity with his Majesty. 

All Briti.sh subjects may take, cure, and dry fish, occupy vacant places, cut down tiecs for building, 
and do other things useful for the trade— § 3. 

Certificates should be granted to vessels clearing out for the fishery ; and on arrival at Newfoundland 
a repot t should be made of such certificate, and registered ; and on leaving the fisherv the usual clearanco 
shall be obtained. Vessels tiavlng on board any goods other than fish, &c. to forfeit the fishing certificate. 
— § 4 . 

Fersoos throwing out ballast, &c. to the prejudice of the harbours in Newfoundland, shall be subject to 
a penalty. — § 5. 

A contract in writing, specifying wages, and how to bu paid, must be entered into vvith eeamon and 
fishermen— § 7. 

A fisherman is prohibited receiving more than three-fourths of his wages during service ; but tho 
balance due to him is to bo paid immediately upon the expiration of the covenanted time of service. No 
fisherman to be turned off,,except for wilful neglect of duty, or other^^ufiicient cause, under a penalty, 
for each offence, of not les4 than 5/. nor more than 60/. 

In order to fulfil the conditions in any treaty with a foreign state, his Majesty may empower the 
governor of Newfoundland to remove any works erected by Brilish subjects for the purpose of carrying 
on thefishery between Cape St. John and Cape Ray, and to compel them to depart to another place.—§ 12 . 

Every person so refusing to depart shall forfeit 50/.—§ 13. 

The governor is empowered to sell or lease places within the island called Ship-rooms. — } 14. 

For the regulation.*!, &c. as to the importation of fish into Great Britain, see Fish. 

It is doubtful whether the distant cod fishery may not have pa.ssed its zenith. Spain, 
Italy, and other Catholic countries, have always been the great markets for drie/J fish : 
but the observance of Lent is every day becoming les^ strict; and the demand for dried 
fish will, it is most likely, sustain a corresponding'decline. The relaxed observance of 
Lent in the Netherlands and elsewhere bn® done morc^than anything else to injure the 
herring fishery of Holland. * 

Cod Fhheri/, American, — The Amcvicans have at all times prosecuted the cod fishery 
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with great vigour and success. Tlieir iSshermen are remarkable for their activity and 
enterprise, sobriety, and frugality ; and their proximity to the fishing grounds, and the 
other facilities they possess for carrying ou the fishery, give them advantages with which 
it is very difficult to contend. In 1795, the Americans employed in the cod fishery 
about 31,000 tons of shipping; in 1807, they are said to have employed 70,306 tons: 
but it subsequently declined fbr several yefU's, and was almost entirely suspended during 
the late war. According to the official returns (laid before Congress the 1st of January, 
185.3), the Americans had in the year ending the 30th of June, 1852, 102,659 tons 
shipping engaged in the cod fishery. During the same year they exported 134,732 
cjuintals of dried, and 19,379 barrels of pickled cod; their aggregate value being 453,610 
liuliars. 

“ The Americans follow two or more modes of fitting out for the Usheries. The first is accomplished 
by 6 or 7 farmers, or their sons, bqilding a schooner during winter, which they man themselres (as all 
the Americans on the sea coast are more or less seamen as well as farmers) ; and after fitting tlic vessel 
with necessary stores, they proreed to the banks. Gulf of St. Lawrence, or Labrador ; and, loading their 
vessel with fish, make a voyage between spring and harvest. The proceeds they divide, after paying any 
balance they may owe for outfit. They remain at homo to assist m gathering their crops, and proceed 
again for another cargo, which is salted down, and not afterwards dried: this is termed mud-flsh, and 
kept for home consumption. The othqr plan is, when a merchant, or any other, owning a vessel, lets her 
to 10 or 15 men on shares. He finds the vessel and nets. The men pay for all the provisions, hooks 
and lltjos. and for the salt necessary to cure their proportion of the fish. One of the number is acknow* 
lodged master ; but he has to eaten fish as well as the others, and receives only about 20s. per month for 
navigating the vessel: the crew have five eighths of the fish caught, and the owners three eighths of the 
wholo, 

*' The first spring voyage Is made to the banks ; the second either to the banks, Gulf of St. Lawrence, or 
the coast of Labrador; tiie third or fall voyage, is again to the banks t and a fourth, or second fall voyage, 
is also made, sometimes, to the banks." — (McGregor, vol. i. p. 2200 

It is stipulated In the first article of a convention between Great Britain and the United States, signed 
at London, 20th of October, 1818, that the subjects of the United States shall have liberty to take all sorts 
of fish “ on that part of the coast of Newfoundland from Cape llay to the Rameau Islands, on the western 
and northern coasts of Newfoundland from Cape Kay to the Quirpou Islands, on the Magdalen Islands, 
and also on the coasts, bays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the southern coast of I.abrador, 
to and through the Straits of Belieisle, and thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast, without nre* 
judice, however, to any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson's Bay Company; and that the American 
fishermen shall also have liberty, for ever, to dry and cure fish In any of the unsettled bays, harbours, 
niid creeks of the southern parts of the coast of Newfoundland here above described, and of the coast of 
lialirador ; but so soon as the same, or any portion thereof, shall be settled, it shall not be lawful for tlie 
said fishermen to dry or cure fish without previous agreement for such purpose with the Suhabitants, 
proprietors, or possessors of the ground. And the United States hereby renounce for ever any liberty 
neretoforo enjoyed or claimed by tho inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish on or within 3 marine 
miles of any ofthe coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America not 
Included within the above mentioned limits." The American fishermen are, however, admitted into all 
bays, Ac. for the purpose of shelter, of repairing damages, of purciiasing wood, and of obtaining water, 
and for no otlier purpose whatever; and wlien there, they are to be placed under such restrictions as 
may be necessary to prevent their abusing the privileges hereby reserved to them. 

OhI Fiahert/f French. — France has always enjoyed a considerable share of the cod 
fishery. 'Die following Table shows the extent so which she has carried it since the 
peace. 


Acco\mt of the Number of Sliips, with their Tonnage, Crews, and Cargoes, timt have entered the 
dilferent Ports of France froni the Cod Fishery during the under>mentioiied Years. 


Yc«n. 

Shlpt>ing. 

ImportK. 

ShliM. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Codflfh, green. 

CodOah, dry. 

Oil. 

1825 .... 

IK.'M) . * . . I 

1855 

1840 . • • 

1811 

377 

4G3 

458 

4t9 1 

35,172 

45,«3C 

55,881 

54 ,.583 
54,064 

SvSll 

8,174 

11,225 

»,8‘)7 

9,2.39 

CN{n4. 

72.889 

104,003 

161,057 

336, 

1 

Qufnf. 

1.58,2.57 

136.457 

87,742 

740 

Unint. 

12,91.3 

11,560 

12,870 

17,062 


The quantities of oil are exclusive of draches (huiles non epur^s); tliere are also sounds, Ac. Mar¬ 
seilles, Granville. Dunkirk, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, and Nantes, are the principal ports whence sliips 
are Httfid out for tho fishery. 


But notwithstanding the apparent prosperity of this branch of industry, it may be 
doubted whether it be roallv so beneficial to France as would at first sight appear. It 
depends more upon artificial regulations tlian upon any thing else Foreign cod is ex¬ 
cluded from the French markets by the oppressive duty with which it is loaded ; and 
the comparatively great demand for dried fish in Catholic countries renders this a very 
great boon to the French fishermen. But it is admitted that this would not be enough 
to sustain the fishery ; and high bounties are paid to those engaged in it. These, how¬ 
ever, have been reduced of late years; and they will probably, in no long time, undergo 
still further alterations. 

St. Pierre and lUiquelon, small islands on the coast of Newfoundland, belong to the 
French. Their right of fishing upon the shores of that island, and upon the great bank, 
was replaced, in 1814, upon the footing on which it atood in J792. UTiis concession has 
been much objected to by Mr. M‘On»gor and othgrs: we believe, .however, that they 
Imve materially over-rated its influence. 
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COFFEE (Ger. Koffey KoffelHjhnen ; Du. Koff^y Koffiboonen / Da. Kaffe, Kaffehonner ; 
Sw. Koffej Fr. It. and Port. Caffe; Sp. Caff; Ilu.s. Koff; Pol. Kawa^ Lat. Coffen^ 
Caffea; Arab. Bun; Mality, Kdwa; Pers. Tochem, Kcweh • Turk. Chauhe^ the berries 
of the coffee plant ( Coffca Arahica Lin.). They are generally of an oval form, smaller 
than a horse-bean, and of a tough, close, and hard texture; they are prominent on 
the one side and flattened on the other, having a deeply marked furrow running length¬ 
wise along the flattened side; they are moderately heavy, of a greenish colour, and a 
somewhat bitterish taste. 

Historical Notice of Coffee. — The coffee plant is a native of that part of Arabia 
called Yemeit^ ierria faba misaa Sabteis; but it is now very extensively cultivated in 
the southern extremity of India, in Java, the West Indies, Brazil, &c. We are igno¬ 
rant of the precise period when it began to be roasted, and the decoction used as a drink, 
though the discovery is not supposed to date further back than the early part of the 
lifteenth century. No mention of it is made by any ancient writer ; nor by any of the 
modems previously to the sixteenth century. Leonhart Rauwol^ a German physician, 
is believed to be the first European who has taken any notice of coffee. His work 
was published in 157.^, and his account is, in some respects, inaccurate. Coffee wa.s, 
however, very accurately described by Prosper Albinus, who had been in Egypt as 
physician to the Venetian consul, in his works de Plantis Egyptiy and de Medichia Egyp- 
'ijforum, published in 1591 and 1592. 

A public coffee-house was opened for the first time, in London, in 1652. A Turkey 
merchant, of the name of Edwards, having brought along with him from the Levant 
some bags of coffee, and a Greek servant accustomed to make it, his house was thronged 
with visitors to see and taste this new sort of liquor; and, wishing to gratify his 
friends without putting himself to inconvenience, he allowed his servant to make and 
.sell coffee publicly. In consequence of this permission, the latter opened a coffee-house 
in Newman’s Court, Cornhill, on the spot where the Virginia Coffee-hou.se now .stands. 
Garraway’s was the first coffee-house opened after the great fire in 16G6. —(See the 
learned and elaborate treatise of Moseley on coffee, 5th ed. p. 15.)* 

M. de la Iloquc mentions that the use of coffee was introduced into France between 
1640 and 1660; and he further states, that the first coffee-liouse for the sale of coffee 
in France was opened at Marscille.s, in 1671. — {^Voyage de la Syrie, tom. ii. pp. 310— 
319.) It was hardly, however, known, except to a few travellers who had vi.sited the 
East, till 1669, when it was introduced to the best society in Paris by Solyman Aga, 
ambassador from the Grand Seignior to Louis XIV. It immediately became fashion¬ 
able ; and the taste for it having been quickly diffused, a coffee house was opened for 
its sale in 1672, which, in no long time, had several competitora —(See the excellent 
work of I.«e Grand D’Aussy, Vie Priv^e des Frangoisy iii. 127. cd. 1815.) 

Some time between 1680 and 1690, the Dutch planted coffee beans they had procured 
from Mocha, in the vicinity of Batavui. In 1690, they sent a plant to Europe; and it 
was from berries obtained from this plant that the first coffee plantations in the West 
Indies and Surinam were derived. 

Progressive Consumption of Coffee in Great Britain, Influence of the Duties. — In 
3660, a duty of 4d. a gallon was laid on all coffee made and sold. Previously to 1732, 
the duty on coffee amounted to 2s. a pound; but an act was then passed, in compliance 
with the solicitations of the West India planters, reducing the duty to 1«. 6d. a pound ; 
at which it stood for many years, producing, at an average, about 10,000/. a year. In 
conso<iuencc, however, of the prevalence of smuggling, caused by the too great magni¬ 
tude of the duty, tlic revenue declined, in 1783, to 2,869/. 10«. 10.Jf/. And it having 
l>een found inqmssible otherwise to check the practice of clandestine importation, the 
duty was reduced, in 1784, to 6d. The consequences of this wise and salutary measure 
were most beneficial. Instead of being reduced, the revenue was immediately raised 
to near three times its previous amount, or to 7,200/. 15s. 9</., showing that the con¬ 
sumption of legally imported coffee must have increased in about a ninefold proportion ! 
— a striking and conclusive proof, os Mr. Bryan Edwards has observed, of the effect of 
heavy taxation in defeating its own object. — {Hist, of the West Indiesy vol. it p. 340. 
8vo. ed.) 

'fhe history of the coffee trade abounds with similar and eyen more striking examples 
of the superior productiveness of low duties. In 1807, the duty was Is. 8d. a pound ; 
and the quantity entered forborne consumption amounted to 1,170,164 lbs., yielding 
a revenue of lfll,245£. 11s. 4dL In 1808, the (flSlty was reduced from Is. 8d, to Id. ; 

* Charles It. attetaptsd; by a proclamatioa Isiaed In 1675, to idppresi oofibe-houiei, on the ground of 
their being resorted to hf dlsafliBcted pmont. wbo devised and spread abroad divers false, mallctous, 
and scandalous reports,, to the defamation of his government, and to the disturbance of the 

peace and of the nation.’* The opinion ot the Judges having been taken as to the legality of the 
proceeding, they resolved, ** That retalUng coffee might be an Innocent trade; but as it was used to 
nourish seoitton, spread lies, and scandalise greed men, it might also be a common nuisance 1 ” 
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and in 1809, no fewer than 9,251,847 Ibff. wete entered for home ooncumption, 
yielding, notwithjstanding the reduction of duty, a revenue of 245,856/. 85. Ad, The 
duty having been raised, in 1819, from Id. to Is. a pound, the quantity entered for 
home con.sumption, in 1824, was, 7,993,041 lbs., yielding a revenue of 407,544/. 4s. 3d. 
Jn 1824, however, the duty being again reduced from Is. to 6d., the quantity entered 
for home consumption, in 1825, was 10.766,112 lbs., and in 1831 it had increased to 
22,740,627 lbs., yielding a nett revenue of 583.751/. 

The rapid increase in the consumption from 1825 to 1832 must not, however, be 
wholly ascribed to the. reduction of the duty. This, no doubt, had the greatest in¬ 
fluence; but a good deal is also owing to tlic low price of coffee from to J 830; 
and also to the great reduction during the shme period in the price of lowSrown sugar 
(fully l^d. per pound), a cheap and abundant supply of which is so indispensable to the 
e.x tensive use of coffee. 

Theae statements, which are principally deduced from the accompanying account. 
No. L, refer to the consumption of Great Britain only ; hut the account No. II. in¬ 
cludes the United Kingdom, and is brought down to 1850. The most remarkable 
features in this account are the reduction of the duty on coffee from the East Irulies 
and Ceylon to the same level as that on coffee from the West Indies, and the farther 
reduttion of the duty on coffee from British possessions in 1842 to 41^, per lb. The 
equalisation of the duty on East .and West India coffee had become indispensable after 
the rapid decline in the supplies from the West Indies consequent to the emancipation 
of the slaves ; for, as foreign coffee was burdened with a high discriminating duty, the 
price of British coffee must otherwise have risen to such a height as materially to in¬ 
terfere with the consumption. The latter, indeed, did nbt increase after 1837 in the 
ratio that might have been expected from the increasing population and wealth of the 
country, and since 1847 it has, in fact, sustained a very considerable diminution. The 
quantity of coffee retained for home consumption in the last^mentioned year was 
37,441,373 lbs., whereas, in 1850, it was only 31,166,358 lbs., the revenue being, of 
course, diminished in the same proportion. (See annexed tables.) 

But notwithstanding this serious decline in the consumption of coffee properly so 
called, there is no reason to think that the consumption of the article sold under its 
name has in any degree fallen off On the contrary, the fair presumption is that it has 
materially increased. We have already seen (art. Chicory) the r.apid increase in the 
culture of chicory, and the pxtent to which it is now produced in this country. Very 
little, however, if any, chicory is sold as such, it being all, or mostly all, used as a 
substitute for, or rather as a means of adulterating coffee. And, strange to say, this 
fraudulent practice has been legitimated by a Treasury Minute of the 4th of August, 
1840, which has the following words, viz,,— 

My Lords do not consider that any measures should be enforced, to prevent the sale of coffee mixed 
with chicory, and are of opinion that the prosecutions In question should be dropped. 

“ My l.orda do not consider such admixture will be a fraud upon the revenue so long as the chicory 
pays tlie proper dnty ; and as between the seller and the consumer, my Lords dcbiro that government 
sljould interfere us little as possible." 

But, in point of fact, chicory pays no “proper duty,” or indeed any duty at all. It 
is a home product free of duty, which is permitted to be substituted for, and sold 
under the name of a colonial and foreign product now charged with a duty of St/, per 
lb., or 28s. per cwt. Here we have protection in its most offensive form, for it is allied 
with fraud and injustice. It would, we admit, be very difficult, or rather, perhaps, 
impracticable, to prevent, under any system, the adulteration of coffee with chicory and 
other matters. But is that any reason why .such adulteration should be legalised? 
The effect of this licence is to tempt many tradesmen to sell coffee as'genuine when it 
is alloyed with chicory, or cliicory by itself as coffee, because such proceedings arc 
legal, who would do nothing of the sort were they declared to be illegal. It is, in 
truth, giving the sanction of government to a fraudulent and dishonest practice; and 
is, ther«fore, not only in Itself extremely objectionable, but it affords a precedent for. and a sort of jug- 
tlBcatum of other practices of the samo kind. We arc cle.'ir, therefore, that the Minute In question 
sljould be cancelled, and that the parties who sell chicory for coffee, or who adulterate the latter 
With chicory or other materials, should be subjected, on detection, to suitable punishment; or Knot, 
that chicory raised at home should be charged with the same duty that is laid on tlie coflfeo for which It 
is substituted. This, and nothing less than this, will satisfy the justice of the case. It is supposed 
that at present about 13,500 tons of chicory, exclusive of other matters mixed with It, are annually dis¬ 
posed of under the name of coffee. • 

In the mewtime the best that can be done by those who have the opportunity, and who wish to get 
the thing they orde^ Is to buy coffbe befor^Lit Is ground ; and as a mill for grinding may be bought for 
a small sum, and coKbe is sold ready •• roawed," there Is, in this way, no groat diificultjr in obviating 
adulteration. Those who use ground coffee will also be pretty secure against fraud if they resort only 
to shops of the highest character. j 

It is seep, from the accompanying tables, that the duty on Ibreign cofffee was reduced In 1844 to 6^^. 
per lb. And, following up the ekamplo set In the case of the sugar duties, it was farther reduced In the 
course (K the present year Gftth April, 1851) to 3d. per lb. that is, to the same rath of duty that was then 
laid on British colonim coffee. Hence, while we place our colonists on. the same footing with the 
foreigner, wo give the chicory growers a protection against them both of 3d. per lb. or *8s. a cwt. I 
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I.— An Account of the Quantity of Cofllhe retained for Home Consumption in Great Britain, the Rates of 
Duty thereon, and the Produce of the Duties, in each Year from 1789 to 1832, both inclusive. 


Years 

Quautltles retained 
for Home 
Consaiiiption. 

HritlshPlantatUm. 

Rates of Duty,on 

East India. 

Nett Revenue of Oustoma and 
£xci«,e> , 


Lbs. 

Per lb. 

Per l b. 

Per cent.ad valorem. 

£ 


d. 



S. rf. 

S. d. 

J£ 

s. 

d. 




1789 

1790 

930,141 

973,110 

0 10 | 

2 04 


Nil. 


40,280 

50,709 

17 

7 

11 

4 

1791 

1,047,276 

— 



_ 


.57,059 

5 

11 

1792 

940,000 

_ 

_ 




48,825 

6 

2 

1793 

1,070,438 

_ 



_ 


07,357 

11 

9 

1794 

909,512 

_ 

_ 




74,430 

4 

0 

1795 

1,0.54,.588 

1 5J 

2 6| 


_ 


6.5,788 

3 

7 

1790 

396,953 


_ 




30,048 

0 

11 

1797 

637,001 

1 54 

3 7 




92,409 

3 

11 

1798 

097,487 

1 51 

2 7f 


___ 


78,900 

6 

9 

1799 

082.432 

1 5| 

2 

2 

0 

0 

74,001 

2 

2 

1800 

820,5W 






142,867 

11 

5 

, 1801 

750,801 

1 5* 

2 7 

2 

0 

0 

100,076 

2 

7 

1802 

829,435 

1 G 

2 74 

2 

0 

0 

72,183 

2 

3 

1803 

905,5.32 

1 05 

1 llj 

2 

10 

3 

72.093 

16 

8 

1804 

1,001,.327 

1 74 

2 04 

3 

2 

6 

151,388 

0 

11 

1805 

1,201,730 

1 7| 

2 hf 

3 

3 

9 

120,172 

18 

7 

1806 

1.157,014 

1 7J . 

2 0|. 

3 

7 

II 

152,7.59 

0 

9 

1807 

1,170,104 


— 


_ 


101,245 

11 

4 

1808 

1,009,091 

0 ^7 

0 10 

3 

7 

11 

229,738 

10 

8 

1809 

9,251,8.37 

0 7 

0 10 

3 

G 

.8 

24r),8.S6 

8 

4 

1810 

6,308,01)0 




_ 


175,.5{i7 

1 

4 

18U 

6,3:)0.122 

— 





212,890 

12 

10 

1812 

8,118,731 

^ _ 

— 


-_ 


25.5.184 

7 

1 

1813 

8,788,001 

0 7? 

0 10 J 

3 

19 

2 


1814 ■ 

0,324,267 

0 7| 

0 ll| 


Nile 


213.513 

18 

4 1 

1815 

0,117.311 


_ 


_ 


2.58,762 

18 

3 

1810 

7,5.57,471 






290,834 

0 

11 { 

1817 

1 8,688,720 


1 




29H..540 

5 

1 

1818 

1 7,907,857 

_ 

_ 


_ 


2.50,100 

4 

10 

1819 

7,429,.3.52 

1 0 

1 G 




292,154 

8 

lU. 

1820 

6,809,280 

— 

_ 




340,223 

0 

7 

1821 

7.327,28.3 

— 





371,252 

5 

0 

1822 

7,404,204 


_ 




• 374,590 

19 

7 

1823 

8,209,245 


1 ~ 




41G,:i24 

3 

9 

1824 

7,993,040 


j 


— 


407 ,.544 

4 

3 

1825 

10,700,112 

0 G 

0 9 




307,204 

14 

2 

1820 

12,724,139 


_ 




324,007 

11 


1827 

14,974,378 






884,994 

13 

2 

1H2S 

10.522,423 






42.5,389 

3 

7 

1829 

18,900,373 


.... 


— 


484,975 

10 

8 ) 

1830 

21,840,.520 






.5.58,.544 

3 

10 ' 

18,31 

1 21,747,813 


— ' 




5.59,431 

19 

0 

1832 

I 22,0.5.3 320 

— .. . 

— 1 




575,204 

18 

« 1 


,II— An Account of the Quantity, in Pounds Weight, of Coffee imported into the United Kingdom, the 
Quantity retained for Consumption, the Produce of the Duties, and the Kates of Duty on the same, In 
each Year from 1820. 


Years. 

Quantities Im¬ 
ported into tile 
l/nited Kingdom. 

Qti.'intilics re¬ 
tained for Home 
(^oiihUm^iUon in 
the U . K ingdoin 

.Amount of Duty 
received tlicreon. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

£ 

r 

1820 

48,841,626 

7,103,400 

342,828 -j 
1 

1821 

4.5,237,809 

7..593,001 

384,283 

1822 

44,003,124 

7,009,351 

387,342 

1823 

45,053,.373 

8,4.54,920 

428.013 

1824 

50,074,249 

8,202,943 

420,988 

1885 

52,697,618 

11,082,970 

31.5,804 - 

1826 

4?,017,103 

13,199,236 

33C,.570 . 

1827 

47,938,p47 

16,660,117 

399.690 

1828 , 

41,069,731 - 

17,114,0.36 

440;245 

1820 

r 89,071,218 

19,466,028 

498,951 

1830 

40,962,168 

43,007,828 

5(2,669,2.53 

579,.363 

1831 

Z2r7l6,m 

683,751 

18.32 

^ 49,982,939 

22,9^,527 

22.741,984 

698,038- 

1833 

34,426,109 

691,241 

1834 

41,865,111 

23,785,095 < 

614,134 


Hates of Duty per round. 


£ s. 

Of any British possession In America 
or Africa - > - 0 1 

From .any place within tlm limits of 
the East India Company’s charter 0 1 
All other dolfee « - - 0 2' 


Of any British possession in America 0 0 
Of any Britisli. posst'ssion within the 
limits of E- I. Company’s charter - 0 0 
Of any other place - - 0 I 

(From .’ith April.) 

Of any British possession in America 0 0 

Of Sierra Leone - - - 0 0 

Imported from any British possession 
witfiln the limits of the East India 
Company’s charter - - 0 0 

Imported from any othor place within 
those limits • .. » 0 1 

Otherwise imported - - 0 I 

- (From 5tli July.) 
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Table 


V«art. 

Quantitis. Itii' 
pottud (nto the 
UniUMlliUiiitlom. 

Quaniitim re* 
talnedfor Home 
Consumption in 
the United King¬ 
dom. 

AmooatofDui 
received thareoi 


Us. 

Lbs. 

tS 

1835 

28,308,493 

23,205,040 

652,124 

18.16 

84.054,837 ' 

M,947,690 

69L616 

1837 

30,412,514 

26,340,901 

696,645 

1838 

39,932,279 

25,76.5,073 

685.082 

1839 

41.003.310 

26,789,945 

779,115 

1810 

70,260,760 

28.604,341 

921,551 

1841 

43,317,762 

28,370,8.57 

887,747 

1842 

41,444,414 

28,519,640 

768,886 

1813 

38,942,409 

29,979,'404 

697,376 

1844 

40,523,188 

31,352,382 

681,616 

184.5 

50,377,915 

34,318,09.5 

717.871 

1840 

81,813,6.51 

36,793,061 

756,838 

1847 

5.5,364,044 

37,441,373 

746,436 

1848 

57,0.53,450 

37,077,546 

709,632 

1849 

63,31.5,787 

34,399,374 

642,.520 

IS.'jO 

.50,803,152 

31,166,3.58 

56.5,659 


KaUn of Duty per Pound. 


Of any B. poss. in America, or within 
the limits of the E. I. Co.’s charter, 


€ «. 


the 

or of Sierra Leone 
Imported from any B. poss. within the 
limits of the E. 1. Co.’s charter^ not 
being the produce thereof 
Imported from any other place within 
those limits - - . 

Otherwise imported 

(I'rom 9th September.) 


0 0 9 


within 

charter, 


Of and from foreign countries 

(From Gib June.) 


0 0 Cil 


Of any B. poss. in America, or 
the limits of the E. 1. Co.’8 cl 
or of Sierra Leone 

Imported from any B. poss. within 
the Hmits of the K, 1. Ca’s charter, 
not being the produce thereof - 0 0 Ojjj 
Imported from any other place within 
tnose limits - - - 0 1 0^ 

Otherwise imported - - 0 I 3i 

(From 15th May.) * 

Of and from British possessions , 0 0 4s 

Of and from foreign countries - 0 0 8? 

(From 9th July.) 


- 0 0 6^ 


III. An Account exhibiting the different Sources whence tite Coffee Imported into the United Kingdom 
in IH48, IH49, and 18.50, was derived, with the Quantities imported from each, and the total Quantities 
retained for Homo Consumption. 


Countries tVom which 
imported. 


Imported in 1818. 

Imported in 1849. 

Importeii in 1850. 

Produce of 
British Pos¬ 
sessions. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Produce of 
British Pos¬ 
sessions. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Frndaee of 
British Pos- 
ses-slons. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

HrItUh possessions in the W. 
Iiiillesand British (luiaiu 

Lb$. 

6,0:5,128 

Ut. 

52,522 

Lbt. 

5,127,650 

/.6s. 

3,591,372 

Lbs. 

144,637 

Lb4. 

3,736,009 

Lbi. 

4,262,225 

Lbi. 

81,36.5 

Lbt. 

4,343,590 

Western Coast of Afrira 


202 

1,246 

1,448 

588 

404 

990 

633 

97,236 

97,769 

lirttlih poiseiiKlaiif In 8. Afri 
ra - 



1,(158 

1.038 

87 

1,194 

1,281 

. 

56,366 

56,.366 

Mauritius 


43,712 

267 

43,979 

1,396 

245 

1,64 1 

12,409 

7,976 

20;385 

Ar.ilila, exclusive of Aden 
Aden . • . 

Brlitsh possessions in the 
Inillcs, exuluMve of hfnga 
pore end Ce}lon 


329,409 

2,1.57.007 

2,486,476 

1,233,803 

476,577 

86,468 

1,517,040 

476.577 

85,468 

2,750,843 

1,680,637 

2,164,700 

5,84.5,3.57 

Hln*(;»poro 

Ceylon ... 


127 

32,681 

52,808 

76,836 

881,926 

9.58,762 

35,435,033 

151 

6(1.3,651 

663,802 

X 

521,.SG9 

231 

30,522,100 

35,431,960 

73 

30,857,831 

2,078 

30,859,909 

.lava ... 


717,300 

747,300 

* • 

1,781 

1.781 

» • 

147,239 

117,239 

I’liilippliie Island* • 



300 

300 

• 

234,613 

234,643 


135 

1,35 

Bali . 

Foreign colonies in America, 
\U. 1 — Cuha 


. 

156,715 

586,2.00 

726.389 

156,715 

386,250 


1,727,180 

1,727,180 


*n,755 

*11,75.5 

I’orto Rico. 



7it6.M9 

• • 

26,573 

26,573 


463,355 

463/5'.5 

St. Thomas 



3,897 

2,322,572 

3,897 


450,843 

450,843 


335 

33.5 

llavtl . - . . 



*,322,572 


1,600,087 

1,600,087 


*/165,4*0 

*,065,420 

U. 8. of America 



1,000 

1,000 


1,420 

1,420 


8.51,379 

651/179 

Central America - - 



4,035,986 

4,035,986 


3,708,228 

14,314 

3,708,228 


4,692,016 

4,692,016 

New Cranoda ? formerly state 
Venezuela J of Columbia 

1 


128 

129 


14,,344 


42,038 

42,038 

\ 


2,374,217 

2,374.217 


3,702,702 

6,376,657 

3,702,702 

6,376,657 


382,361 

582,361 

Brazils . . . . 



7,633,562 

7,633,562 



1,782,825 

1,782,825 

Clilll . . . . 



231,180 

231,180 


1,924,4*4 

1,924,424 


102..396 

102,396 

Holland . ■ . 



336 

3.36 


44,582 

44,582 


4.08* 

4,082 

Oilier parts - * 



18,099 

18.099 

*05 

55,514 

55,719 

*30 

370,408 

370,638 

Total imiioft • 

35.970,507 

21,082,943 

67,0.53,450 

40,339,*46 

22,976,542 

63,31.V«7 

1 

1 

13,939,116 

50,80.3,1.52 

Quantities retained for home 
consumption In tht U. K. 
Anioiiiit of duty reoetred 
thereon . . / 


Iht. 

Lbi. 

1 ' L5f. 

£5f. 

U*. 

JUis. 

Lbi. 

IJn. ‘ 

Lbt. 

30,123.035 

6,954,511 

.37,077,646 

*9,739,754 

4,659,620 

34,399,874 

*8,850,035 

*,316,3*3 

|31,lGG,358 


527,094 

182,538 

709,83* 

520,414 

1*2,106 

642,320 

504.44* 

1 61,217 

1' .365,659 


The introduction o( tea and cofiee, it has been well remarked, “ has led to a wonder> 
(hi change in the diet of civilised nations, a change highly important both in a moral 
and physical point of view. These beverages have the admirable advantage of affording 
stimulus without producing intoxication, or any of its evil consequences. Id),vers of tea 
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or coffee are, In fact, rarely drinkers; and hence the use of these beverages has benefited 
both manners and morals .”—(Scotmany 17th of October, 1827.) So early as 1710, the 
famous Latin poet Vanlerius described the preparation and eulogised the virtues of 
coffee. 

'* lllo medicamlne vates 
Ingenium emendet, laetusque infecta resumat 
Carmina { neo. fontes alios, quibus ora poetcc 
Frolueriut, Iluxisse solo male credet Achivo.” 

Lib. xi. p. ‘^72. ed. 1774. 

Supply and Consumption of Coffee. — Owing^to the increasing consumption of coffee 
in this country, the Continent, and America, the great value of the article, the large 
amount of capital and labour employed in its production, and the shipping required for 
its transport, it has become a commodity of primary commercial importance. It de¬ 
serves particular attention, too, inasmuch as there are few, if any, articles that exhibit 
such variations, not only of consumption, but also of growth and price. These are 
occasioned partly by changes of commercial regulations and duties, and partly, also, by 
the plant requiring 4 or 5 years before it comes to bear; So that the supply is neither 
suddenly increased when the demand increases, nor diminished when it falls off St* 
Domingo used formerly to be one of the greatest sources of supply, having exported, in 
1786, about S5,(XX) tons; and it is supposed that, but for the negro insurrection which 
broke out in 1792, the exports of that year would have amounted to 42,000 tons. The 
devastation occ.rsioned by this event caused, for a series of years, an almost total ccssar 
tion of supplies. They have again, however, increased, and are understood to amount, 
at present, to about 15,000 tons a-year. From Cuba, the exports of coffee have, for 
some years, owing partly to the decline in its price, and partly to the efforts of the 
planters having been more directed to the cultivation of sugar, greatly fallen off. They 
may at present amount, Including Porto llico, to 17,000 tons. In Java and Brazil, 
the culture of coffee has increased with unprecedented* rapidity (see Batavia and 
Rio Janeiro) ; so much so, that the exports from Java, which did not, a few years ago, 
exceed 18,000 toils, now amount to at least 62,000; while those from Brazil, which 
have increased in an equal degree, amount to above 100,000 tons. The growth of 
coffee in India and Ceylon has, also, been very greatly increased, especially in the latter, 
where, within the last few years, the plantations have been so much extended, that their 
produce is now equal to the present consumption of the U. Kingdom. There has, no 
doubt, been a serious decrease in the exports of coffee from the British West Indies; 
the imports into the U. Kingdom having declined from 11,014 tons in 1832 to 1,903 
do. in 1850; but when reference is made to the whole supply, this diminution is but 
inconsiderable. 

The following may, we believe, be regarded as a pretty fair estimate of the present 
(1851) exports of coffee from the principal places where it is produced, and of the 
annual consumption in those countries into which it is imported from abroad. 


Mocha, llodelda, and other Arabian ports - 
Java 

Sumatra and other parts of Foreign India - 
Brazil and the Spanisli Main . - - 

Hnyti ------ 

Cuba and Porto Kico - - - - 

British West India colonics - - - 

India and Ceylon - - - - 

Dutch West Indies - - - - 

French West Indies and the Isle de Bourbon 


Consumption. 

Great Britain ------ 

Netherlands and Holland - - - - 

Germany, Russia, and countries round the Baltic - 
France, Spain, Italy, Turkey in Europe, the Levant, &c. 

The ITnlted States. 

Canada, Australia, &c. . . - . 


Tons. 
8,000 
62,000 
8,000 
110,000 
15,000 
17,000 
2,000 
27,000 


7,000 

- 261,000 


232,500 


Of the entire export of coffee from Arabia, not more, perhaps, than 4,000 or 5,000 
tons finds its way to the places mentioned above; so that, supposing these estimates 
to be about correct, it follows that the supply of coffee at present exceeds the demand 
by about 13,500 tons a-year. The latter,'however, is rapidly increasing ; and it is not 
easy to say whether it be destined to outrun, keep pace with, or fall short of the sup¬ 
ply. On the whole, however, we should be inclined to think, that though they may 
occasionally vary to the extent of a few thousand tens on the one side or the other^ the 
prohability is that the supply and demand will be pretty nearly balanced ; so that, sup-^ * 
posing tranquillity to be preserved in Brazil, Java, and other coffee-producing countries, 
and no violent measures to l)c adopted with respect to the slaves in them, we do not 
anticipate any very great variation of price. • When prices are considerably depressed^ 
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consuml^tiort is stioiulatcd, and production checked, and conversely when prices are 
high. Oscillations will, no doubt, continue to taka place in future, as they have done 
hitherto ; but unless the cost of producing coffee should be seriously affected, which<is 
not very likely, they will not be more than temporary. 

The consumption of coffee in the United States has increased with great rapidity 
since 1821, in which year it amounted to only 5,306 tons. Part of this increase is, no 
doubt, to be ascribed to the reduction of the duty, first from 5 to 2 cents per pound, 
and its subsequent repeal; part to the fall in the price of coffee ; and a part, perliaps, 
to the increase of temperance societies. Probably, also, it was in some degr^ ascri- 
bable to the comparatively high duties formerly laid on the teas imported into the 
United States; these, however, finally ceased in 1833. 


Account of the Imports of CoflTec into the United States since 1H21. 


Years. 

J.ba. 

Y’ears. 

Lbs. 

1821 

21.273,059 

18.16 

93.790..507 

1822 

2.'),782.390 

JH37 

88,140,403 

182.3 

37,334,732 

1838 

88,119,720 

1824 

30.224,291} 

1839 

106,693,992 

1H2.5 

45,190,0.10 

1840 

94,9J»6,09.5 

1820 

37.349.497 

1811 

114.984,783 

1827 

50,051,986 

1842 

112,805.927 

1828 

65.194,697 

1843 

92,914..5.57 

1829 

61,133 ,.538 

1841 

160,401.943 

1830 

51,488,218 

1815 

107,860,911 

1831 

81,757,386 

1846 

132,011 ..596 

1832 

91,722,329 

1847 

3,4 04.022 

1833 

99,955.020 

1848 

1.50,559,138 

1834 

80,1.50,366 

1849 

165 ,.334,7 00 

1835 

103.199,777 

18.50 

144,980,895 


According to Mr. Cook, the prlfccs of Jamaica and St Domingo (Hayti) coffee, exclusive of duty in 
the London market, at the close of the fallowing years, were 


Ysm. 

Jamaica, 

St. Domingo. 

Yfrirs. 

Jamaica, 

81. Domingo. 

1830 

1831 

1832 
18.33 
1834 
183.5 
1836 1 

32s. to 78j. per cwt. 
.50 — 86 

60 — UO 

77 — 110 

68 — 124 
80—113 

66 — 120 1 

34 j. to 3.5s. per cwt. 

45 — 46 

6.5 — 67 

65 — 66 

48—62 

51 — .53 

46 — 54 1 

18.37 

18.18 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

7.5s. to 127s. per cwt. 
77 —141 

88 — 148 

73 — 148 

54 — 144 

47 — 138 

42tf. 6U. to 44s per ct. 
43 — 4.5y. 6il. 

47 — 49 

41 — 43s. Get. 

.17 — 42 

31 — 34 


The following Statement shows the Prices in Bond of the principal varieties of Coffee in the London 
Market, 8th August, 1851. 


Jamaica; — 

TtIobc und ordinary • » 

U<xkI and t\ne ordinary 
J,ow louood middliTiK 
Fln« middling and fine 
Ct^lnn; — 

Ordinary to Kood ordinary of native 
■roMKth . . . - 

rfantatlnn \ Ind, trtaflie and ordinary 
good to fine ordinary 
l.ow middling to fine 
Woclia ; — 

Pine - - - . 

Cleaned garblcil 
Ordinary and tingarbled 
ftiimntra ... 

Padang - . - . 

Batavia . - - . 

IVlnnilla - . - - 

Brazil: — 

Onlinary to row! ordinary - 
Pine ordinary and coloury - 
8t. Domingo ... 

Culia: 

Ordinary to good ordinary - 
Fine ordinary to fine 
Costa Rica 
La Uuayra 


«. d. «. d. 

;. 38 O to 44 0 
4i 0 — 47 O 
48 O — (»0 0 
C6 O — 80 0 


59 (? — 40 6 

36 O — 4‘^ 0 

45 0 _ 49 n 
50 0 — 80 0 

75 0 — 80 0 
66 0 _ 7V O 

46 0 — 52 0 
.33 O — .34 n 
.3.5 O _ .37 O 
.37 0 — 47 0 

37 0—It 0 

30 0 - .34 6 
.35 O — .37 0 
36 0 _ 37 0 

54 0 — 57 0 
,38 0 — 56 O 

38 0 _ 60 0 
35 0 — 5S O 


Coffee li Bold in bond ; the buslncsN being done in tlie public 
tn.trket either l>y private nr public snlus. It ia always gold at 
lumling weights and revenue tares ; the latter being on casks, 
barrels, and boxes identical with llie real lares, and an average 
rate on bales and bags. Draft is allowed for as follows; viz. 
on packages-wclgbing under 1 cwt., 1 Ib.; I cwt. and under 
3 cwt., 2 lbs.; 3 cwt. and under 5 cwt., 4 lbs.; anti !i cwt. and 
upwards 5 lbs. Cottke is sold at a pTomjJt of 1 month, nlinwing 
a discount of 2^ per cent, or 1 per cent. Thus the Coffees of 
8t. Domingo, Havannah, and Rrazil (witli the exception of 
the “ plantation ” variety of the last two), are sold at a discount 
of 2.1 per cent., whereas all coifee of liritlsh plantations, or 
that llabie to the low iluty. Including also the coffees of !ai- 
guayra, Cost.x Kira," Pl.antation " Rio and Havannah, Mocha, 
Jav.x, and other Kast India varieties, are sold at a discount of 
1 per cent. 

'I'tie following Projbrmd account of the sale ofjcoffbe fVom 
Ceylon niny be taken as represen ling coffee sold at a discount 
of 1 per cent., and that of the sale or Rio cofTee as representing 
coffee sold at a discount of per cent.; hut, of course, the 
freight and insur.ince would vary according to the port It came 
from. These sales are made out as if the goods were sold 
Within one month from arrival. Tliorc Is no charge for rent, 
as the consolidated rate covers th,at charge for 12 weeks. 
Coffee is always rent.free to the purchaser to the prompt day, 
and lies at tlie teller's risk till then, unless paid for. 


Species cf Cpff^e, Roasting, f[C. — The coffees of Jamaica, Ceylon, and Mocha are generally esteemed 
the best; then follow the coffees of Costa Rica, Dominica, Beroico, Demerara, Bourbon, Java, MartU 
nique and flaytl. Arabian or Mocha coffee is produced in a very dry climate, the best being raised upon 
mountainous slopes and sandy soils. The most fertile soils are not suitable for the growth of very fine 
coffee. Mr. Bryan Edwards observes, that “ a rich deep soil, fVequentiy ameliorate by showers, will 

{ iroduce a luxuriant tfee and a great crop; but the beans, which are large, and of a dingy green, prove, 
br many years, rank and vapid.’’ And the same remark is made by Mr. Crawfurd, with respect to the 
coffee of Java, — {East Indian Archipelago^ vol. i. p. 487.)- Coffee is improved by being kept; it then 
becomes of a paler colour. 

Mocha, or as It is coittmobly called, Turkey coffee, should be chosen of a groenUb light olive hue, fresh 
and new, free from any multlness. the berries of a middling size, clean, plump, and without ainv Inter- 
mlxturk of sticks or other impurities. Particular care should be taken that It be not false Good 

cst in'Ma coffee should be of a gfeenJsh colour, froth, free from any unpleasant smell, the berrl44 small 
and unbroken. 

t.'ollbe borri^ readily Hnblbe exhalations from other bodies, and thereby acquire an advantitioos and 
uisagrecsble flavour. Sugar>placed near coflbe will, in a short time, so impregnate the benrics and fnv. 
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)uro thf^ir flavour, tui to lowor its value 10 or 20 per cent. Dr. Moseley mentions* that a fbw bags of pep. 
per, on board a sMp from India, spoiled a whole cargo of coiTeo. 

“ The roasting of the berry to a proper degree requires great nicety: the virtue and sigreeableness of 


was Cairo, where coffee is so much used, ho was assured by the best judges, that there were onlv two 
people Ip that great city who understood how to prepare it in perfection. If it be under-done, its virtues 
will not be Imparted, and, In use, it will load and oppress the stomach ; if it be over-done, it will 
yield a flat, burnt, and bitter taste, its virtues will be destroyed, and, in use, it will heat the body, and 
act as an astringent.*’— (Moseley, p. 39.) 


RegutaHont wtih tupret to Sale, Impnrfation, i 

beans and rjt, reduced to powder, have frequently been used 
to adulterate groqnd coffbe: and the poKsession of huch suhsti- | 
tutes for coffee watt formerly an offence uunikhable by the for¬ 
feiture of the articles, and a penalty of lOQ/. Hut by the act 
3 Geo 4. c. 53., persons who are not dealers in colfte may take 
a Jlcenoe for roaaUtijf and selling corn, peas, budns, or pars- 
neps, labelling the parcels with tbo names, and cuiifornung to 
the various regulations prescribed ]n the act. 

Dealers in coffbe must take out a licence, renewable annu¬ 
ally, which, at present, costs Ur, 


No cofRe can be imported in packages of less than lOO lbs. 
nett weight. 

No abatement of duties Is made on account of any damage 
coffee may have received. 

Cofleo cannot be entered as being the produce of any British 
possession in America or of the Mauritius, ujfitil tltc master of 
tho ship In which the coffee Is imported deliver to the collector 
or comptroller a certificate of its origin, and declare that the 
colfbfl is the produce of such place.— (8 & 9 Viet. cap. 8(i. 
}38.) 


0 toHMA SA 1 .BS of 15 XlcTCcs 10 Barrels Coffee per Kingston," from Jamaica, sold by Order and for Account of 
J. K. and Co. 


By 8. M. for 15 tierces and 10 barrels. 

Cwt. art. Ihtt 

Lot 1. S casks, weighing 3.5 0 0 R 

.3 3 15 D 

31 0 1.3 na« 

I,ot 2. 5 casks, weighing 35 O 0 


Lot 8. 6 casks, weighing 


Ctvt, an. Ibt. 

- 3 2 iS 

- 0 0 25 


Loti. 10barrels,weighing 20 0 


Rea! tare • 
Draft 


Ctvt. qrt, Iht. 
- 2 0 16 
- 0 0 20 


Discount 1 per cent. 


8oa insurance 350/. at 10s. per cent. - • » 7 0 

Policy 2s. id, per cent., 9s. id. CominiHsion ^ per cent., S5s. 2 i 

Insurance against fire, 2 months on 4001. at 2s. |ter cent. 

Dock r.itoa on 111 c wt. 3 qrs. 11 ll»s. nett at Is. 6J. per cwt. - 8 7 

Lotting, 9d. per uorce and Cd. per barrut - • • 0 16 

Freight on 111 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs. nctf, at 6s. • - 35 11 

Primage, fid.per tiercej 2d. per baircl, 9s.2d. Pierage, Cs. lid. 0 16 

Inti-rest on dock charges 31 days - • . - - 

Pulilic sale expenses 8s. Stamps, &c. 7s. 6<f. ... 

Brokerage anu guarantee 1 per cent. . • . • 

Coiniiitsiiion 2i per cent, - - - , • 

Nett proceeds. Gash, 3d Jannary, 1846 

Errors exoeptod. 

London, 3d qfJaniuitjf, 1846. _ 


£ 

s.' 

d. 

140 

0 

5 

124 

9 

3 

93 

6 

ii 

61 

17 

6 

419 

14 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

6 

9 

4 

4 

0 

8 

0 

9 

4 

1 

34 

7 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

15 

6 

4 

4 

0 

10 

9 

10 



£ 


Pho VojtisA SAT.Ka of 600 Bags Ceylon Coffee per ” Pmin," and sold by Order and for Account of D. A* M. and Co. 

1845. ^ dH < ~ 

Dec. 3. By R. L. for 600 bags, 

Ctvt, frs. lot. 

Lott 1 to 25., 500 bags, weighing 625 O 0 taro 4 lbs. 

26 3 4 draft 2 lbs. 

698 0 24 nett - . . at fi5s. 1924 3 11 

Discount 1 per cent. 10 8 9 


Charget. £ 

Warehousing entry 

8ea Insurance 170/U. at 45s. piT renu - - - 38 > 

Policy at St. 6d. per cent., 2/. 19s. 6d. Commission ^ per cent., 

. 10s. Od. - - • - - 1> ' 

Insurance against fire for 2 months on 2000L at 2 per cent 

Dock ratiM on 607 owt. 0 qrs. 16 lbs. at Is. 2d. per cwt. - 35 I 

Lotting Id. per bag •• • • • - 2 

Freight 607 gwt. 0 qrs. 16 lbs. at it', lOs.^per ttm of 18 owt.. 

Interest on dbek rates, 51 days . - . - - 

Public sale expenses, stamps, 8te. .... 

JBroktwage fOui guarantee 1 p^ cent* > • - > 

Corntnisilon 2ji per cent. . • • • • 

Nett proceeds. Cash, 3d January, 1846. 

Errors exeeptbd. • 

Looa&it, 7U qf Janworv, 1846. ._ 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1924 

3 

11 




19 

8 

9 




0 

4 

6 




49 

14 

6 




2 

0 

0 




87 

9 

10 




151 

15 

8 




.0 

3 

8 




< 

10 

0 




19 

s 

9 




48 

12 

0 

_ 

311 

18 

5 

T" 



1 1618 





* 







320 COINS. 

COINS, pieces of metal, most commonly gold, silver, or copper, impressed with a 
public stamp, and frequently made legal tender in payment of debts, either to a limited 
or an unlimited extent. 

1. Circumstances which led to the Introduction and Use of Coias. — When the precious 
metals first began to be used ns money, or as standards by which to measure the value 
of diflerent articles, and the equivalents for which they were most commonly exchanged, 
they were in an un&shioned state, in bars or ingots. The parties having agreed upon the 
quantity of metal to be given for a commodity, the exact amount was then ascertained 
by weight. But it is obvious that a practice of this sort must have been attended with 
a great deal of trouble and inconvenience There can, however, little doubt that the 
greatest obstacle to the use of unfashioned metals as money would be found in the dif¬ 
ficulty of determining their quality, or the degree of their purity, with sufficient pre¬ 
cision. The operation of assaying is one of great nicety and difficulty ; and could not 
be performed in the early ages otherwise than in a clumsy, tedious, and inaccurate 
manner. It is, indeed, most probable, that when the precious metals were first used,as 
money, their quality would be appreciated only by their weight and colour. A very 
short experience would, however, be sufficient to show the extreme inexactness of con¬ 
clusions derived from such loose and unsatisfactory criteria ; and the devising of some 
method, by which the fineness of the metal might be easily and correctly ascertained, 
would very soon be felt as indispensable to the general use of gold and silver as money. 
Such a method was not long in presenting itself: it was early discovered, that, to ascer¬ 
tain the purity of the metal, and also to avoid the trouble and expense of weighing it, 
no more was necessary than to mark each piece with a stamp, declaring its weight and 
fineness. This invention was made at a very early period. According to Herodotus, 
the Lydians were the first who coined money. —(Lib. i. c. 94.) Other ancient authors 
say that the art of coining was invented during the period when Saturn and Janus 
reigned in Italy; that is, in a period antecedent to authentic history. — (^Goguet, de 
r Origine des Loir, ^c. tom. i. p. 267.) 

2; Metal used in the Manufacture of Coins. —- Before the art of metallurgy was well 
understood, the baser metals were frequently used as money. Iron was the priniitive 
money of the Lacedaemonians, and copper of the Romans. But both iron and copper 
deteriorate by being kept ; and besides this defect, the rapid improvement of the arts, 
by lowering their price, rendered their bulk too great in proportion to their value to 
permit of their continuing to be used as money. Copper, indeed, is still used in the 
form pf tokens, convertible mto silver in very small payments. In this countiy, copper 
pence and halfpence are rated at about 72 per cent, above their real value ; but as their 
issue is exclusively in the hands of government, and as they are only legal tender to the 
extent of one shilling in any one payment, this over-valuation is not productive of any 
bad effect. The use of copper in other countries is limited in much the same way ; gold 
and silver being every where the only metals made use of in the manufacture of tho 
coins used in considerable payments. 

3. Standard of Coins. — By the standard of a coin, is meant the degree of its purity, 
and its weight; that is, the fineness of the metal of which it is made, and the (quantity 
of metal contained in it. 

(1.) Silver Coins. — A pound Troy, or 12 ounces, of the metal of which English 
silver coins are made, contains 11 ox. 2 dwts. pure silver, and 18 dwts. alloy. 'Fliis 
pound is coined into 66 shillings; so that each shilling contains 80*727 grains fine silver, 
and 87 *27 grains standard silver ; and the money pound, consisting of 20 shillings, con¬ 
tains 1614'5i5 grains pure silver, and 1745*454 grains standard silver. From 1600 
down to 1816, the pound weight of standard silver bullion was coined into 62 shillings. 
All the English silver coins liave been coined out of silver of 11 oz. 2 dwts. fine, from 
the Conquest to this moment, except fq^ the short period of 16 years, from the 34th 
Henry VI11. to the 2d Elizabeth. 

(2.) Gold Coins. — The purity of gold is not estimated by the wciglits commonly hi 
use. but by an Abyssinian weight called a corat The carats arc subdivided into four 
parts, called grains, and these again into quarters; so that a carat grain, with respect 
to the common divisions of a pound Troy, is equivalent to 2A dwts. Gold of the 
highest degree of fineness, or pure, is stud to be 24 carats fine. When gold coins were 
first made at the Epglish mint, tho standard of the gold put in them was of 23 carats 
3^ grains fine and i grain alloy; and so it continued, without any variation, to the 
IBtti of Henry yilL, who, in that year, first introduced a new standard of gold of 22 
carats fine, and 2 carats alloy. The first of these standards was called the old; and the 
second the new standard, pr crown gold; because crowns, or pieces of the value of 
5fi.,were firs^ coined of this new standard. Henry VI11. madU his gold coins of 
both’these standards under different denominations; and this practice was eontinued 
by his successors until 1633. Vjprp that pmod to the present, the gold of which the 
coins of this kingdom have been has bcfen Invariably of the neie standard, or 
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crown gold; though some of the coins mado of the old standard, previously to 1G33, 
continued to circulate till 1732, when they were forbidden to be any longer current. 
— ( Liverpool on Coins, p. 27.) 

The purity of our present gold coins is, therefore, 11 parts fine gold and I part alloy. 
The sovereign, or 20 shilling piece, contains 113*001 grains fine gold, and 123*274 
grains standard gold. The pound Troy of standard gold is coined into 46 sovereigns, 
or into 46/. 14#. 6d. The mint, or standard price of gold is, therefore, said to be 
46/ 14#. 6c/. per lb. Troy, or 3/. 17#. 10^ an ounce. 

The alloy in coins is reckoned of no value. It is allowed, in order to save the trouble 
and expense that would be incurred in refining the metals, so as to bring them to the 
highest degree of purity ; and because, when its quantity is small, it has a tendency to 
render tlie coins harder, and less liable to be worn or rubbed. If the qu&ntity of alloy were 
considerable, it would lessen the splendour and ductility of the metals, and would add 
top much to the weight of the coins. 

The standard of the coins of foreign countries may be learned at a glance, by inspecting 
the Talf/e of Coins subjoined to this article. 

4. Variations of the Standard. — The value of all softs of property being estii»)ated, 
and the stipulations in almost all contracts for its purchase, sale, or hire, being made in 
money or coins, it is plain that no change can take place in the value of such money 
or coins, without virtually subverting these estimates and contracts, and enriching the 
debtor portion of society at the expense of the creditor portion, or vice versd. As the 
cost of producing all commodities is liable to vary from improvements in the arts, the ex¬ 
haustion of the present or the discovery of new sources of supply, none can be sclccied 
to serve as money or coin that may not vary in its real value. It is believed, however, 
that the precious metals vary less than any material that could be suggested. And with 
the exception of the extraordinary fall in their value caused by the discovery of the 
American mines, it seems to have been remarkably constant at other periods. 

Hut in addition to the fluctuations naturally inherent in the value of coins, arising 
from variations in the cost of the metal of ^hich they are made, their standard has been 
repeatedly changed. Notwithstanding that money or coin, from its being universally 
used as a scale by which to compute the value of all commodities, and as the equivalent 
for which they are commonly exchanged, is by far the most important of all the 
measures used in society ; and should, consequently, be preserved as invariable as pos¬ 
sible ; there is none that has been so frequently altered. The necessities or extravagance 
of governments have forced them to borrow; and to relievo themselves of the incum¬ 
brances thus contracted, they have almost universally had recourse to the disgraceful 
expedient of degrading the coin; that is, of cheating those who lent them money, to the 
extent of the degradation, and of enabling every other debtor in their dominions to do 
the same. 

The ignorance of the public in remote ages facilitated this species of fraud. Had 
the names of the coins been changed when the quantity of metal contained in them 
was diminished, there would have been no room for misapprehension. But, although 
the weight of the coins was undergoing perpetual, and their purity occasional, reductions, 
their ancient denominations were almost uniformly preserved : and the people who saw 
the same names still remaining after the substance was diminished ; who saw coins of a 
certain weight and fineness circulate under the names of florins, livres, dollars, and 
pounds; and who saw them continue to circulate as such, after both their weight and 
the degree of their fineness had been lessened; began to think that they derived their 
value more from the stamp affixed to them by authority of government, than from the 
quantity of the precious metals they contained. This was long a very prevalent opinion. 
But the rise of prices which invariably followed every reduction of the standard, and the 
derangement that was thereby occasioned in every pecuniary transaction, undeceived the 
public, and taught them, and their rulers, the expediency of preserving the standard of 
money inviolate. * 

The standard may be reduced by simply raising the denomination of the coin ; by 
ordering, for example, that a half-sovereign should pass for a sovereign, and the latter 
for a double sovereign, &c. If injustice be resolved upon, this is tlie least mischievous 
way in which it can be perpetrated, inasmuch as it saves all the trouble and expense 
of a rccoinage. .But as it genders the fraud obvious and glaring, it has rarely been 
resorted to; and most reductions have b^n effected either by diminishing the weight 
of the coins, or by increasing the proportion of alloy in the metal of which they ore made, 
or both. 

Originally the coins of all countries seem to have had the same denomination as the 
weights commonly used in them} and contained the exact quantity of the precious 
metals indicajted by their name. Thus, the taUnt was a weight used in the (mrliest 
period by the Greeks, the as or pondo by the Romans, the livre by the French, arid the 
jtound by iho English and Scotch; and the coins originally in use in Greece, Italy, 
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France, and England, bore the same names, and weighed precisely a talent, a pondo, a 
Ijvre, and a pound. The standard lias not, however, been preserved inviolate, cither in 
modern or ancient times. It has been less degraded in England than any where else ; 
but even here the quantity of silver in a pound sterling is less than the third part of a 
pound weiglit, — the quantity it contained in 1300. In France, the livre current in 1789 
contained less than one sixty^eixth part of tlie silver implied in its name, and which it 
had actually contained previously to 110.3. In Spain, and some other countries, the 
degradation has been carried still further.* 

From 1296 to 1355, the coins of England and Scotland were of the same weight and 
purity ; but at the last mentioned epoch the standard of Scotch money wa.s, for the first 
time, sunk below tliat of England ; and by successive degradations, the value of Scotch 
money, at the untbn of the crowns in 1600, was only a twelfth part of the value of the 
English money of the same denomination. It remained at this point till the union of 
the kingdoms cancellccl the separate coinage of Scotland. 

The gold and silver coins of Ireland have been for a considerable period the same as 
those of Great Britain; but, until 1825, they were nominally rated 8J per cent, higher. 
This difference of valuation, which was attended with considerable inconveniences, was 
put an end to by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 79., which assimilated the currency throughout 
the empire. 

Ibe Tables annexed to this article contain all the information that can be desired by 
mercantile men with respect to the weight, fineness, &c. of English and Scotch gold and 
silver coins, from the earliest periods to the present moment. 

5. Mint, or Government Valuation of Gold and Silver Coins. —— If both gold and 
silver coins be made legal tenders, it is obviously indispensable that their value with 
respect to each other should be fixed by authority; or that it should be declared, that 
individuals shall be entitled to discharge the claims upon them by payments, either of 
gold or silver coins, according to some regulated proportion. The practice of making 
both metals legal tenders was long adopted in England. From 1257 till 1664, the 
value of gold coins was regulated by proclamation ; or, which is the same thing, it was 
ordered that the gold coins, then current, should be taken as equivalent to certain 
specified sums of silver.— {Liverpool on Coins, \i. 128.) From 1664, down to 1717, 
the relation of gold to silver was not fixed l>y authority ; and silver being then the only 
legal tender, the value of gold coins fluctuated, according to the fluctations in the 
relative worth of the metals in the market. But, in 1717, the ancient practice was again 
reverted to ; and it was fixed that the guinea should be taken as the equivalent of 21 
shillings, and conversely. 

But the value of each of the precious metals is liable to perpetual changes. And 
bence, how accurately soever their proportional value, as fixed by the mint regulations, 
may correspond with the proportion which they actually bear to each other in the market 
when the regulation is made, the chances are 10 to 1 that it ;will speedily cease to ex- 
jjress their relation to each oUier. But the moment that such a change takes place, it 
i)ccomes the obvious interest of every one who has a payment to make, to make it in 
the overvalued metal; which, consequently, becomes the sole, or nearly the sole, currency 
of the country. Hence the reason why the coins of some countries are almost wholly 
of silver, and others almost wholly of gold. It is estimated, for example, that when it 
was fixed, in 1717, that the guinea should exchange for 21 shillings, gold was over¬ 
valued as compared with silver to the extentof 1 per cent.-^{Liverpoolon Coins, p. 85.) ; 
and as the real value of silver with respect to gold continued to increase during the 
greater part of last century, the advantage of paying in gold in preference to silver 
became more decided, and ultimately led to the universal use of gold in all large pay¬ 
ments, and to the fusion or exportation of all silver coins of full weig it. — {Livcrpuolf 
loco cit .) 

In France, a different valuation of the metals has had a different effect, Previo\isly 
to the recoinage in 178.'j, the Louis d'or was rated in the mint proportion at only 24 
livres, when it was really worth 25 livres 10 sols. Those, therefore, who should have 
discharged the obligations they had contracted b) payments of gold coin instead of 
silver, would plainly have lost 1 livre 10 sols on every sum of 24 livres. In consequence, 
very few such payments were made ; gold was almost entirely banished from circulation, 
and silver became almost the only species of metallic moq^y used in France. — ( Say, 
TS'dito d'Economie Politique, tom. i. p. 393.) 

In 1816, however, a new system was adopted in this country ; it being then enacted 
(56 Geo. 3. c. 68.), that gold coins only should be legal tender in ali payments of more 
than 40 shillings. Ihe pound of silver bullion, that had previously been coined ijito 
62 shillings, was then also coined into 66 shillings, the additional four shillings being 
retained by government as a seignorage or duty (amounting to 6^ per cent.) upon the 

• For t\n account of the degradation of the coins of the ancient and modern Continental nations, see 
the article Mitncg, lu the Su]>plemQnt to tlie old, pr In the new edition cf the J^n^clupadta lirtCunm'ca, 
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coinage. To prevent the silver coins from becoming redundant, government has retained 
the power to issue them in its own hands. Under these regulations, silver has ceased to 
be a standard of value, and forms merely a subordinate or subsidiary species of currency, 
or chapge, occupying the same place in relation to gold that copper occupies in relation 
to itself. This system has been found to answer excecdint»-lv well. 

A good deal of difference of opinion has existed as to wi. ether gold or silver coins arc 
best fitted for being made legal tender. It does not seem that the one possesses any 
very striking advantage over the other ; none, certainly, that would justify a change, after 
a selection has been made, and acted upon for any considerable period. 

Down to 1626, a seignorage or duty upon the coinage was usually charged upon the 
gold and silver coins issued by the mint j and it may bo easily shown that the imposition 
of such a duty, when it is not carried to an undue height, is advantageous. A coin is 
more useful than apiece of uncoined bullion of the same weight and purity; the coinage 
fitting it for being used as money, while it does not unfit it for being used for any other 
purpose. Wlicn, therefore, a duty or seignorage is laid upon coin equal to the expense of 
coinage, it circulates at its real value; but when this charge is defrayed by the public, it 
circulates at less than its real value, and is consequently either melted down or exported 
whenever there is any demand for bullion in the arts, or any fiill in the exchange. It is, in¬ 
deed, true, that were a seignorage to be laid on gold coins, it would be necessary, to prevent 
an enhancement of the value of the currency, that their weight should be proportionally 
reduced; and it is on this account better, perhaps, to let them remain on the present footing. 
But when a seignorage was laid on the silver coins, in 1816, it was not necessary to 
take the circumstance now alluded to into consideration; for as they were made subordi¬ 
nate to gold, and wore intended to serve as change merely, its imposition had no tendency 
to raise the value of the currency, at the same time that it was calculated effectually 
to prevent the fusion of the coins, and to yield a small revenue to government. 

6. Coinage since 1790. Amount of Coin in Circulation. — No. V. of the subjoined 
Tables shows the amount of the gold and silver coinage at the British mint, each year, 
from 1790 downwards. 

It will be seen from this account, that gold coin to the amount of 60,126,0471. has 
been coined at the mint between 1817 and 1841, both inclusive. It is not, however, 
possible to form any very precise estimate of the portion of this immense sum now in 
circulation. In consequence of the exemption of gold coin from any seignorage, 
large quantities of the coins carried abroad during an unfavourable exchange find their 
way to the foreign mints, where they are melted and recoined. Large quantities arc 
also conveyed away by emigrants, of which no account is or can be taken; and it is 
neither possible to estimate tlic sums in the coffers of the different banks or of indi¬ 
viduals. On the whole, however, we shall not perh.aps be far wrong if we estimate 
the stock of coin at present (184:1) in possession of the public and of the different 
private and joint stock banks (ex. Bank of England) at :?0,(X)0,000/. • 

7. The Exportation aiid Importation of Gold and Silver Coins was formerly pro- 
liiblted : but in 1819 it was enacted (59 Geo. 3. c. 49.), that they might be freely exported 
and imported, without being liable to any cliargc or duty whatever ; and they may bo 
imported without being eitlier reported or entered at the Custom-liousc. Tills regulation 
has rendered it next to impossible to ascertain the value of the bullion imported. 

8. Forgery of Coin. Issue of forged or spurious Coins. — The forgery of coin is an 
offence that is practised more or less at all periods. The most effectual means of pre¬ 
venting it is to improve the fabric of the genuine coins, to cut the dies with great deli¬ 
cacy, and occasionally to vary the form of the coins. During the lengthened period 
from 1770 down to 1816, the genuine silver coins in circulatiop were so much worn and 
defaced, that it was very difficult to distinguish between them and counterfeits, which, 
in despite of the severest penalties, were thrown into circulation in immense quantities. 
But since the issue of the new coins, in 1816, forgery has been comparatively rare. 
Sufficient time has not yet been afforded for determining the influence of the law ex¬ 
empting the offence of counterfeiting from the punishment of death. 

9. Law as to the coTmterfeiling, ^c. of Coin — The acts as to this were consolidated and amended by 
the 2 & 3 Will. 4. C. 34., of which the following Is a brief abstract: — 

Counterfeiting the gold or silver coin of the realm, transportation for life, or for not less than 7 years, 
or Imprisonment f<»r not exceeding 4 years; and every such offence shalJ be deemed to bo complete, 
although the counterfeiting be not finisbed— § 3. 

(jolourlng counterfeit coin, or lily pieces of metal, with intent to make them pass for gold or silver 
coin ; colouring or altering genuine coin, with Intent to make it pass for higher coin ; transportation for 
life, or for any term not less than 7 years, or imprisonment for any term not exceeding 4 years. — § 4. 

Impairing the gold or silver coin, with intent to make the coin so impaired pass for gold or silver coin 
of full weight, transportation for not exceeding 14, nor less than 7 years, or imprisonment for not exceed¬ 
ing 3 years.—5 6. 

liuiMiig or selling, counterfeit gold or silver coin for lower value than its denomination, importing 
counterfeit com f7om beyond seas, transportation for life, or for not loss than 7 years, or imprUoament 
for not exceeding 4 years_§6. ‘ , 

Uttering counterfeit gold pr silver coin, imprisonment for not exceeding I year; and uttering, accom¬ 
panied by possesslon^of other counterfeit com, or followed by a second uttering within, 10 days, in»- 
prisonment for not exceeding 2 vears • every second offence of uttering after a previous conviction, shall 
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be felony: transportation for life, or for not less than 7 years, or Imprisonment for not exceeding 
4 years. — §7. ’ 

Having 3 or more pieces of counterfeit gold or silver coin In possession, with intent to utter the 
•ame, imprisonment for not excccdlugS years; second offence, transportation for Ul’e,or for not less tl?an 
7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 4 years. — 5 8. 

Making, mending, having possession of, or selling any mould, &c., or coining tools,' or anv press or 
engine, conveying tools or monies out of the mint without authority, felony; transportation for life, or 
for not less than 7 years, or Imprisonment for not exceeding 4 years. — 5 10, 11. 

Counterfeiting any current copper coin, or making, mending, or having In his possession any coining 
tool, or buying, selling, 8cc. any counterfeit copper coin for lower value than Its denomination, trans. 
portation for not exceeding 7 years, or imprisonment for not exceeding 2 years ; and uttering any coun¬ 
terfeit cop|>er coin, or having In his possession 3 or more pieces of counterfeit copper coin, imprisonment 
for not exceeding 1 year. — $ 12. 

Gold or silver coin tendered to any person suspecting any piece to be counterfeit, may be broken by 
such person ; and if it shall appear to bo counterfeit, the person tendering ^shall bear the loss ; but if it 
shall be of due weight, and appear to be of lawful coin, the person breaking it is to receive it at the rate 
it was coined for, and any dispute shall bo finally determined by any justice ; and the tellers of the lix- 
cheouor and the rrcelvers-gcneral of the revenue are to break or deface every piece of counterfeit coin 
tendered for payment. — § 13. 

Any person discovering any counterfeit coin, gold, silver, or copper, or any coining tool, Is to carry the 
same forthwith before some justice, and on reasonable cause to suspect any pei-son of counterfeiting, or 
having such coin, or any tool, Ac., such justice may cause any place under the control of such sus¬ 
pected person to bo searched, either in the day or night, and if any such coin or tool shall be found, to 
cause tne same to be sciz('d forthwith, and carried before a justice, who is to secure the same for llio 
purpose of being produced in evidence, and afterwards of being delivered up to the mint. —§ 14. 

The necessity of the evidence of any officer of the mint to prove counterfeit coin dispensed with. —§ 17. 
The court may order hard labour or solitary confinement. —§ 19. 

The words “king's coin” include all coin lawfully current in the United Kingdom ; and wilfully 
having, In any dwelling-house or other building, lodging, apartment, field, or other place, open or 
inclosed, whether belonging to or occupied by himself or not, and whether for his own use or benefit, or 
for tliat of another, shall be deemed having in his possession within this act. — § 21. 

Iversons acting In the execution of this act, protected in the usual manner, by requiring notice of 
action, A’C-, and allowing tender of amends, Ac—§ 22. 

10. Convictions for Coining and Uttering. — In the 7 years ending with 1818, G3 persons were convicted 
in England and 'Wales of the offence of counterfeiting the coin of the realm, of whom 1 was executed. 
In the next 7 years the convictions for coining were reduced to 14, but of these 6 were executed. In the 
last septennial period, ending with 1832, the convictions were 34, and the executions 7. Thecimvictions 
lor issuing forged coins In the first of the above periods were 21, in the second, 9, and in tlio third, 3‘2. 

Tables brlativs to the Coins of Great Britain ano other Countries. 

No, 1. English Coins —Account of the Quantity of EVm? Silver ealned Into 20j. or the Found Sterling; 
the Quantity o( Standard Silver, of II or. 2 dwts. Fine and 11 dwts. Alloy, contained in 20.v. or the Pound 
Sterling, in the different Reigns, from the Time of Edward I. to the Reign of William IV. — A similar 
Account with respect to Cold. — And an Account of the proportional Value of Fine Gold to Fine 
Silver, according to the Number of Grains contained In the Coins. — Calculated in Grains and lOOOtA 
Parts Troy Weight. 


A. I). 

Anno Rvgni. 

Sllwr. 

Gold. 

6. 

Proportionate 
Value of Fine 
Gold to Fine 
Silrer, according 
to the Quantity of 
each Metal con¬ 
tained In the 

Number of (Jralni 
of Fine Silver In 
20 ShilUng*, or 
tlie I’ouinf Ster¬ 
ling, <*« coined by 
Uic Mint Inden¬ 
tures. 

Numberbf Grains 
of standard SO- 
Ter. 11 os. S dwts. 
Fine In 20 Shil- 
linKS. or the 
Pound Sterling, 
as coined by the 
Mint Indentures. 

a. 

Number of Grains 
of Pine Gold In 
20 Shilling or 
the Pound Ster* 
ling, ns coined by 
tlie Mint Inden¬ 
tures. 

4. 

Number ofGralns 
of Standard Gold 
2S Gorats fine, in 
20 ShilliiiKi, or 
the PouncTstcr- 
ling, as coined by 
Uw Mint Inden¬ 
tures. 




UralfM.V 

Grains, 

irntUlM. 

Oeaint. 

Gold to Sill er. 

1!>06 

Conquest 


4,995 000 

5.400-000 




1280 

8 Edward I. 


4,99.5-000 

5,400-000 




1344 

18 Edward III. 


4,9:i3-333 

6,333 333 

407-990 

445-080 

1 to 12 001 

1349 

23 - 


4,440-000 

4,800-000 

3N3-70.5 

418-.588 

1 — 11-.571 

la.'iC 

30 -- 


3,996 000 

4,320 000 

3f)H 125 

390-682 

1 — 11-158 

1401 

3 Henry IV. 


3,996000 

4,320-000 

- 3,58 125 

390 682 

1 — ll-lfdi 

1421 

9 Henry V, 


3,330-000 

3,600-000 

322-312 

351-613 

1 _ 10-3.31 

14G4 

4 Edward IV. 


2,664-000 

2,880-000 

2.57-860 

281*291 

1 — 10-3.31 

1465 

6 


2,664 000 

2,880 000 

2.38-760 

260 464 

1 — 11-158 

1470 ! 

49 Henry VI. 


2,664 000 

2,880.000 

2.18-7.50 

260-4.54 

1 — 11-1,58 

1482 

22 Edward I V. 


2,664-000 

2,880*000 

*238-7.50 

260-4.54 

1 — 11-1.58 

1509 

1 Henry VIII. 


2,664 000 

2'Kao 000 

238-750 

260-4.54 

1 — 11-158 

1527 

18 


2,368-000 

2,600000 

210-149 

229-2.53 

1 — 11 -268 

l.')43 

34 -- 


2,000*000 

2,162 162 

191-666 

20<)-090 

1 —10 4.34 

1.545 

30 


1,200-000 

1,297-297 

176-000 

192 000 

1 — 6-818 

1.546 

37 


800-000 

864-864 

160-000 

174-515 

1 — .3000 

1.547 

1 Edward VI. 


800-OOO 

864-864 

160 000 

174 .545 

1 — 6-000 

1.549 

3 


800-000 

864-864 

165-294 

109-412 

1 — 5-151 

k 1.551 

5 


400-000 





, 



1,760-000 

1.902-702 

160*000 

174.545 

1 — 11 -000 

1562 

6 - 


1,768-000 

1,911 361 

160-000 

174-.545 

1 — 11-050 

1.553 

1 Mary 


1,760 000 

1.902*702 

169-166 

173 636 

I — 11 •0.57 

1660 

2 Elizabeth 


1,776-000 

1.920-000 

160 000 

174-545 

1 — 11*100 

1600 

43 - 


1,718-709 

1,8.56-064 

157-612,^ 

171-940 

1 — 10*904 

1604 

3 James I. - 


1,718-709 

1,8.58-064 

141 

154-838 

1 — 12*109 

1620 

2 Charles I. 


1,718-709 

1,8.58*064 

128-780 

140-487 

1 — 13*346 

1000 

18 Charles 11. 


1,718-709 

1 868-064 

118-6.51 

129-438 

1 — 14-485 

1717 

8 George I. 


1.718-709 

1,8,58-064 

113-001 

12.3-274 

1 — 15-209 

tl816 

6G George III. 

- 

1,614-645 

1,745-454 

113 001 

123-274 

1 — 14-2.87 


* 16,M —.5 Edward VI.] Therolnage of debased silver money In the 5th year of Edward VI. of 3 oz. 
fine, ought more properly to be considered as Tokens. The sum of 120,000/. only was so coined.—<( See 
James’s Essays^ chap, iv.) 

t 1816—66 tieorge ^ll.] The (ravernmetit having taken the coinage of silver Into its own hands, there 
is at present no fixed price paid to the public, by the mint, for standard Silver. And supposing the 
government to continue the present mint regulations, and to keep gold ac 77s. lOM. An ounce, us tliu 
price of silver varies, the relative value of gold to silver will vary in like proportion. 
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Ko. II. fiKdlrsii Coins. — Account of the EnitHsh Silver and Gold Coins; showing their Value, the 
Seignorage or Profit Upon the Coinage, and the Price of the Pound Troy of Standard Gold and Silver, 
iVom the Conquest to the present Time. 


A..b. 

Anno lUgnl. 




Sliver. 




■ 



Gold. 




FlneoMS 
of tho SlU 
ver in the 
Coins. 

Pound 
Weight ol 
such Sil¬ 
ver coined 
into 

3. 

Profit or 
Heignor- 
age on the 
Coinage. 

4. 

Equal to the 
1 Mint Price 
for Stand arii 
Silver of 
lloz.Sdwts. 
fine Troy 
weight. 

' fi. 

Fineness 
of ilio 
Gold in 
tlie Coins. 

fl. 

Pound 
Weight of 
.urh Gold 
coined-into 

7. 

Profit or 
Seignorage 
on the 
Coinage. 

8. 

Equal to the 
Mint Price 
for Standard 
Gold ofV2 
Carntb (me 
Troy weight. 



O*. 


Jt 

.. d. 

« f. 

d. 

JB «. 

d. 

Crtt. gn». 

Jt 

«. 

d. 

S 

#• 

d. 

£ •. 

d. 

1606 

Conquest 

11 

2 


0 0 














1280 

8 Edward I. • 

_ 

__ 


0 0 

0 I 

0 

1 0 











l.'KK) 

28 

_ 

_ 


0 3 

0 1 













1344 

IS Edward Ml. 




0 3 

0 1 

3® 

1 0 


23 8^ 

13 

3 

4 

0 

8 

4 

12 10 

8 

1349 

23 

_ 

— 


2 G 

0 1 

a 

1 2 

8^ 

_ „ 

14 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 

13 3 

9 

1306 

30 




6 0 

0 0 

10 

1 6 

Oi 

_ 

15 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

14 8 

4 

1.394 

18 Richard II. 


_ 


6 0 

0 0 

10 

1 5 

94 

_ ^ 

15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

14 9 

11 

I'lnl 

3 Henry IV. - 

_ 

_ 


6 0 

0 0 

10 

1 5 


_ 

15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

14 9 

11 

1421 

9 Henry V. - 

_ 

_ 


10 0 

0 1 

0 

1 10 


— 

16 13 

4 

0 

6 

0 

16 2 

9 

142.3 

4 Henry VI. 




10 0 

0 1 

0 

1 10 


_ » 

16 

13 

4 

0 

5 

10 

la 1 

11 

M64 

4 Edward IV. 

_ 

_ 


17 6 

0 4 

6 

1 15 


_ 

20 16 

8 

2 

10 

0 

18 0 

5 

146.3 

.3 - - 

— 

— 


17 6 

0 4 

6 

1 15 

2} 

- ^ 

22 

10 

0 

1 

0 

10 

21 1 

10 

1470 

49 Henry VI. - 

_ 



17 6 

0 2 

0 

1 17 

lOj 

_ 

22 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 

21 9 

7 

1482 

22 Edward IV 

_ 

_ 


17 6 

0 1 

6 

1 18 

4} 

_ _ 

22 10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

21 15 

0 

1483 

1 Richard HI. 

— 

— 


17 6 

0 1 

6 

1 18 

4f 

— 

22 10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

21 15 

0 

1485 

1 Henry VII. 

__ 

_ 


17 6 

0 1 

6 

1 18 


_ _ 

22 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

21 15 

0 

1309 

1 Henry Vlll. 




17 6 

0 1 

0 

1 18 


_ _ 

22 10 

0 

0 

2 

6 

22 0 

0 

-»1527 

18 

— 

_ 

2 

0 0 

0 1 

Of 

1 18 

id 

__ — 

24 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

22 0 

0 

_ 


— 

_ 

2 

5 0 

0 1 

0 

2 4 

0 

-f 

27 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 



— 


- 

.. 

.. 


• 

- 

. 


22 0 i 

25 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

24 19 

6 

1.343 

- 

10 

0 

2 

8 0 

0 8 

0 

2 4 

4| 

2:1 0 

28 

16 

0 

1 

4 

0 

26 8 

0 

1345 

3n__ 

G 

0 

2 

8 0 

2 0 

0 

2 11 

H 

22 0 

30 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

27 10 

0 

1.346 

37__ ■II. 1 

4 

0 

2 

8 0 

4 4 

0 

2 15 

6 

20 0 

30 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

27 10 

0 

1347 

1 Edward VI. 

4 

0 

2 

8 0 

4 4 

0 

2 15 

6 

20 0 

30 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

31 7 

0 

1549 

3 -._ 

6 

0 

3 12 0 

4 0 

0 

2 19 


22 0 

34 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 0 

0 

1351 

5 -.- ... ■ 

3 

0 

3 

12 0 














_ 


11 

0 

3 

0 0 

. 


• 


23 34f 

36 

0 

0 
















22 0 / 



() 






1.^ 

(]___ 

11 

i 

3 

0 0 

0 1 

0 

2 19 

H 

23 3j C 

36 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 













22 0 1 



0 




32 17 

g 

1353 

1 5fary - - 

11 

0 

3 

0 0 

61 

0 

2 19 

H 

23 

36 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

83 0 

8 

1360 

2 Elizabeth • 

11 

2 

3 

0 0 

0 1 

c 

2 18 

6 

23 31 r 

36 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 













22 0 / 



0 

Q 

4 

0 

32 16 

0 

1600 

43__ 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 0 

0 2 

0 

3 0 

0* 

23 3i f 

36 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 











22 0 t 



Q 


10 

0 

33 0 

0 

1604 

2 James I. - 

1_ 


3 

2 0 

0 2 

6 

2 19 

g" 

22 0 

37 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

35 14 

0 

16-26 

2 Charles 1. - 

__ 

__ 

•3 

2 0 

0 2 

0 

3 0 

0 

_ _ 

41 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

39 18 

7 

1166<) 

18 Charles 11. 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 0 

0 0 

0 

3 2 

0 

_ __ 

44 

10 

0 

. 



44 10 

0 

1717 

3 George I. - 

_ 

_ 

3 

2 0 

0 0 

0 

3 2 

0 

— 

46 

14 

6 

_ 


. 

46 14 

0 1 

1816 

36 George III. 

__ 

— 

3 

6 0 

0 4 

.0 

- 

- 

-. 

46 

14 

6 

- 


- 

46 14 

« 1 


(The preceding Tables, Nos. I. and 11., arc taken from Part 11. of Essays on Money, Exchanges, and 
Fuliticnl Economy, by Henry James.) 


No. III. Scotch Coins. — Account of the Number of Pounds, Shillings, and Pennies Scotch which have 
been coined out of One Pound Weight of .Silver, at dillereiil Tunes ; with the Degree ol Purity of such 
Silver, or its Pineness, from the Year 1107 to the Year 1001. — (Prom Cardonncl's Sumisinuia Scotian, 
p. 24.) 


Alloy. 

0 «. 

pn;«l 

0 

IS 

0 

18 

0 

18 

i 

18 

0 

18 

0 

18 

_0 

18 


AnnoRegni. 

_____ 

Purity, 

Alloy. 

Value of the 
Money coin¬ 
ed out i-f a 
hb. Weight 
of Silver. 




Or. 

pm. 

Or 

pm. 

£ 


if. 

J.tmes 

II. 

15 

11 

2 

0 

18 

3 

4 

0 


_ 

20 

11 

2 

0 

18 

4 

16 

0 

James 

Ill. 

16 

11 

2 

0 

18 

7 

4 

0 


— 

24 

11 

2 

0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

I James IV. 

rii 

11 

2 

0 

18 

7 

0 

0 

James 

V. 

16 

11 

0 

1 

0 

9 

12 

0 

Mary 


3 

11 

0 

I 

0 

9 

12 

0 



14 

11 

0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 



23 

11 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

James 

VI. 

1 

11 

0 

1 

0 

18 

0 

0 


_ 

6 

9 

0 

3 

0 

16 

14 

0 



10 

8 

0 

4 

0 

16 

14 

0 


_ 

13 

11 

0 

1 

0 

22 

0 

0 



15 

n 

0 

1 

0 

24 

0 

0 



31 

11 

0 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 


— 

35 

11 

0 

1 

0 

86 

0 

p 


1290 

From 

1.306 

to 

13-29 

1366 

13G7 

From 

1371 

to 

1390 
139.3 I 
1424 


Alexander t. 
David I. 
William 
Alexander 11. 
Alexander Ill. 
John Baliol 

^Robert I. 


Robert III. 
James I. 


Purity. 


OS. ptv. 

11 2 


1 8 0 
1 0 4 


1 12 0 
1 17 6 


14.31 

14.'>0 

1473 

1484 

1488 

1489 
1529 
1.544 
h'i.W 
1665 
1667 
1371 
1676 
1679 
1581 
1697 
1601 


f 1527wHenry VIII.] The Saxon or Tower pound was used at the mint up to this time, when the 
pound Troy was substituted in its stead. The Tower pound was but 11 oz. 5 dwts. Troy; so that, from 
the Oonquest to the 28ch Ofdlidward I., 20 shillings Jn tale were exactly a pound in weight. 

1.1666>-18 Charles 11.}' The seignorage on the cohltt||ie was at this Ume given Up, and the gold bullion 
brought to the mint has ever since been coined free of expense. A seignorage 014 per eeut. was 
imposed on the coinage of silver by 56 Oeo 3, •; . ** . * 
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No. IV. ScoTcrt Coins. — Account of the Number of Pounds, Shillings, and Pennies Scotch which hare 
been coined out of Ono PouJui Weight of Gold; with the Degree of their Purity, and the Proportion 
that the Gold bore to the Silver. — {Cardonnel, p.25.) 


1 A. D. 

Anno 

Fineness. 

Alloy. 

Valne of the Coin 
coined out of One 
Pound of Gold. 

Pound of Pure Gold 
irt'lgbed of Pure 
Silver. 




Ox. 



Os. 

ftv. 

ffr. 

A 


•f. 

Um. 

OS. 

pni. 

#rr. 

1371, &c. 

Robert II. 


11 

18 

18 

U 


6 

17 

12 

0 

11 

1 

17 

22 

1390, &c. 

Robert 11, 

. 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

19 

4 

0 

11 

1 

17 

22 

1124 

James I. 

19 

li 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

22 

10 

0 

11 

1 

17 

22 

1451 

James 11. 

15 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

33 

6 

0 

9 

8 

4 

14 

14.56 


20 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

50 

0 

0 

9 

8 

4 

14 

1475 

James HI. 

16 

II 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

78 

1.5 

0 

10 

2 

0 

20 

1484 


24 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

78 

15 

0 

10 

5 

7 

0 

1488 

James IV. 

] 

H 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

78 

15 

0 

10 

5 

7 

9 

1529 

James V. 

16 

11 

18 

18 

0 

1 

6 

108 

0 

0 

10 

5 

7 

9 

1.556 

Mary 

14 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

10 

5 

8 

6 

1567 

James VI. 

10 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

10 

5 

8 

6 

1579 


13 

10 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

240 

0 

0 

11 

5 

2 

20 

1697 


31 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1601 i 


35 

n 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

432 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 1633 j 

Charles I. 

9 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

492 

0 

0 

13 

2 

7 

11 


Vo. V. — Account of the Value of the Gold and Silver Coins, specifying each, coined at the Mint, each 

Year since 1790. 


YeavR. 

Gold coined. 

Silver coined. j 

Yean. 

Gold coined. 

Silver coined. 


£ 


d. 

A a. 

d. 


A 

s. 

i/. 



d. 

1790 

2,660,521 

10 

0 

Nil. 


1816 

Nil. 



1,805,251 

16 

0 

1791 

2,4 56,566 

17 

6 

Nil. 


1817 

4,275,:»37 

10 

0 

2,4.36.297 

12 

0 

1792 

1,171,863 

0 

0 

251 17 

6 

1818 

2,862,373 

10 

0 

.576,279 

0 

0 

1793 

2,747,430 

0 

0 

Nil. 


1819 

3,.574 

10 

8 

1,267,272 

12 

0 

1794 

2,558,894 

12 

6 

Nil. 


1820 

949,510 

0 

10 

847,717 

4 

0 

1796 

493.416 

0 

0 

293 11 

11 

1821 

9,520,758 

13 

10 

433,686 

0 

0 

1796 

464,680 

2 

6 

Nil. 


1822 

5,3.56,787 

12 

6 

31,4:J0 

7 

1 

1797 

2,000,297 

.5 

0 

Nil. 


1823 

7.59,748 

10 

0 

28.5,271 

16 

0 

1798 

2,967,504 

15 

U 

Nil. 


1824 

4,06.5,07.5 

0 

0 

282,070 16 

0 

1799 

449,9(il 

15 

0 

Nil. 


1825 

4,580,919 

0 

0 

417,.535 

16 

0 

IKOO 

189,937 

2 

6 

Jill. 


1826 

5,896,461 

7 

6 

608,605 

16 

u 

1801 

450,242 

2 

0 

63 7 

1 

1827 

2,.512,6:16 

17 

6 

33,019 

16 

0 

1802 

437,018 

18 

6 

62 0 

0 

1828 

1,008,5.59 


6 

16,288 

3 

0 

1803 

596,444 

12 

6 

72 6 

8 

1829 

2,446,754 

12 

6 

108,2.59 16 

0 

1804 

718,396 

17 

6 

77 10 

0 

1830 

2,3s7,881 

2 

6 

1,51 

16 

0 

1805 

64,668 

5 

0 

]82 18 

0 

1831 

.587.949 

14 

5 

33,696 

5 

8 

1806 

40.5,165 

1.5 

0 

Nil. 


1832 

3,736,757 

12 

G 

14.5 

4 

0 

1807 

Nil. 



108 10 

0 

1833 

1,22.5,2(>9 

13 

6 

145 

4 

0 

1808 

.371,744 

2 

0 

Nil. 


1834 

66,949 

12 

6 

432,77.5 

4 

0 

1809 

298,946 

II 

0 

114 14 

0 

IH.3.5 

1,109,718 

8 

10 

1.51,615 

4 

0 

1810 

316,93.5 

13 

6 

120 18 

0 

1836 

1,787,782 

.5 

,5 

503,8.57 

4 

0 

1811 

312,263 

3 

6 

Nil. 


1837 

1,2.53,088 

8 

2 

76,111 

4 

0 

1812 

Ml. 



52 14 

0 

1838 

2,85.5,364 

15 

0 

201,168 

0 

0 

1813 

619,722 

3 

C 

89 18 

0 

1839 

504,310 

14 

3 

402,5:14 

0 

0 

1814 

1 Nil. 



161 4 

0 

. 1840 

Nil. 



216,414 

0 

0 

1815 

1 Nil. 



Nil. 


1841 

378,472 

10 

0 

90,175 

4 

0 


No. VI. Goi.i> Coins of piFFRurNT CotrNTniFs_A T.able containing the Assays, Weights, and Values 

of the principal Gold Coins of all Cinintfics, computed according to the Mint Prlee of (iold in Knglaiiil, 
and from Assays made both at Lon«Um and Pails, which have been lound to verily cacji other.* 

\* Tiie publishers of this work purchased the right to publish tills Tabic from Dr. Kelly, In the se i oiid 
edition of whose Cambist vt originally appeared- 


COINS. 

1 Assay. 

Weight. 

Stand ,ird 
Wi-lKht. 

Contents 
in Pure 
Gold. 

} V,ilue in 
Sterling. 




Car . pr . 

Dtvf . gr . 

gr. m 

Orfiini 

«. 

d. 

AOsTHfAN 

7 Souverafn 

• 

W. 0 0; 

i 

.3 14 

3 

13 15 

78-6 

13 

10 92 

Dominions 

3 Double ducat 

- 

«. 1 2 ; 

1 

4 12 

4 

20 5 

106'4 

18 

9-97 


Ducat Kremnltz, or Hungarian 

. 

11. 1 3 


2 55 

2 

10 3 

.53 3 

' 9 

5-91 

Bavabia 

Carol in - - - 


W. 3 2 


6 bi 

6 

5 10 

115- 

20 

4-23 


Max d’or, or Maximilian 

- 

W. 3 2 


4 4 

! 3 

14 0 

77- 

13 

744 


Ducat - - - 


II. 1 2 


2 55 

2 

10 11 

.52-8 

9 

4 12 

Bern - - 

17ucat (double, Ac. in proportion) 

- 

Jl. 1 1 


1 2.3 

2 

2 1 

4.5 9 

8 

J-48 


Pistole - - . 

• 

W. 0 1 


4 21 

4 

19 0 

10.5 .5 

18 

7-86 

Bugnswick - 

Pistole (double In proportion) 

- 

W. 0 1 


4 2U 

4 

19 5 

105 7 

IH 

8'48 


Ducat - 

• 

11. 1 0 


2 54 

2 

8 9 

61-8 

9 

2- 

CoLOONK 

Ducat _ - - 

• 

11. 1 2 


2 5| 

2 

9 8 

52-6- 

9 

3-70 

Denmark 

Ducat current 


W. 0 31 1 

2 0 

1 

21 19 

42-2 

7 

5-62 


Ducat specie 

• 

11. 12 


2 5i 

2 

9 8 

62G 

9 

3-70 


Christian d’or 

- 

1 W. 0 1 


# 7 

4 

6 IG 

93-3 

16 

6-14 


• The London Assays In this Table were made by Robert Bingley, Esq. F.R.S., the King’s Assay 
Master of the Mint, and those at Paris by Pierre Frederic Bonneville, Essayer du Commerce, as 
published in his elaborate work on the coins of aU. nations. 

Specimens of all the foreign coins brought to London for commercial purposes have been cupplied for 
this 'rahle from the Bullion-office, Bunk of England, by order of the Bank Directors, and* have been 
selected by John Humble, Esq., the chief olerk of that office, who also examined the Tables in their 
progress. It may likewise be added, that the Mint Reports of these commercial coins are chiefly from 
average assays; and that all the computations have been carefully verified by dUlbrent calculators. — 
(Note by Dr. Kelly, to second edition of the published In 1821.) 
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Auny. 

Weight. 

Standard 
Weight. • 

Contents 
in Pure 
Gold. 

Value In 
Sterling. 


Drvt. err 


Drvt 

ffc 

nd. 

Gratnt, 

#• 

d. 

Stand. 

6 



6 

9 

10 

118-7 

21 

0- 

Shind. 

2 

161 


2 

16 

16 

59 3 

10 

6* 

Stand. 

1 

19 


1 

19 

0 

39-6 

7 

0- 

Stand. 

6 

34 

6 

3 

5 

113-1 

20 

0- 

W. 0 2 

10 11 


10 

6 

6 

2-24-9 

39 

9-64 

W. 0 2 

6 

64 

6 

2 12 

112-4 

10 

10-71 

W. 0 \i 

9 

20 


9 

15 

19 

212-6 

37 

7-63 

W. 0 li 

4 

22 


4 

19 19 

106-3 

18 

9-75 

W. 0 1} 

8 

7 


8 

3 

0 

179* 

31 

8-36 

W. 0 If 

4 

34 

4 

1 

lU 

89-7 

15 

10-5 

B. 1 2^ 

2 

55 

2 

9 

14 

62-9 

9 

4 34 

W. 0 2 

4 

74 

4 

4 

18 

9‘2-5 

16 

4-46 

VV. 0 OJ 

3 

I.5J 

3 

1.5 

4 

80- 

14 

1-9 

B. 1 ‘4 

2 

53 

2 

in 

6 

63-4 

9 

6-41 

B. 1 4 

2 

5 


2 

9 

14 

52-9 

9 

4-36 

VV. 0 U 

4 

61 


4 

6 

3 

9-26 

16 

4*66 

B. 1 3| 

2 

64 

2 

10 

8 

.53-3 

9 

5-19 

W. 3 0| 

2 

2 


1 

18 

6 

39- 

6 

10-83 

Stand. 

12 

21 


12 

21 

0 

283-2 

.50 

1*46 

Stand. 

6 

9 


6 

9 

0 

140-2 

24 

9 75 

B. 1 2^ 

2 



2 

9 

12 

52 8 

9 

4-13 

W. 1 3+ 

10 

16 


9 

18 

18 

215-3 

38 

1-25 

W. 1 3 

5 

8 


4 

21 

16 

lOM- 

19 

1-.37 

W. 1 ^ 

2 

16 


2 

11 

3 

64-5 

9 

7-75 

B. 1 3 

2 



2 

10 

0 

63-2 

9 

4-98 

W. 0 1 

4 

li 


4 

0 

8 

88-4 

15 

7-74 

W. 0 14 

8 

8 


8 

4 

0 

179-7 

31 

9 64 

\V. 0 2| 

5 

16 


6 

12 

18 

121-9 

21 

6-89 

W. 1 ‘4 

1 

20; 


1 

IG 

6 

37-4 

6 

7-42 

B. 1 3} 

2 

10, 


2 

15 

1 

68-1 

10 

•3 40 

Stand. 

5 

7i 


6 

7 

16 

117-1 

20 

8*(iy 

W. 0 If 

4 

71 


4 

5 

15 

93-2 

16 

6-93 

W. 1 0 

18 

9 


17 

12 

18 

386- 

68 

3 78 

yv. 0 3 

4 

14 


4 

10 

4 

97-4 

17 

2-85 

W. 1 f'i 

4 

14 


4 

8 

14 

96-9 

16 

11-67 

W. 0 4 

4 

34 

4 

1 

10 

89-7 

15 10-6 

W. 0 u 

5 

20 


6 17 

0 

12.5 6 

22 

2-75 

B. 1 2| 

2 



2 

9 

12 

52-9 

9 

4-34 

W. 0 U 

29 

6 


28 

20 

0 

C.34-4 

112 

3-.33 

W. 2 0 

4 



3 

18 

4 

82-7 

14 

7 63 

B. 1 2i 

2 



2 

9 

12 

52 9 

9 

4-34 

.Stand. 

34 

12 


34 

12 

0 

759- 

134 

3 96 

Stand. 

18 

6 


18 

6 

0 

401-6 

71 

0-70 

^ tnud. 

6 

22 


G 22 

0 

152-2 

26 11-24 

W. 0 Of 

2 

6 


2 

6 

14 

49-3 

8 

8-70 

W. 0 04 

0 

15 


0 

14 

18 

13-G 

2 

4-88 

W. 0 og 

0 IGf 

0 

16 

2 

14-8 

2 

7-43 

Stand. 

0 193 

0 

19 

15 

18-1 

3 

2-44 

B. 1 24 

2 

.53 


2 

9 

14 

52-9 

9 

4-04 

B. 1 2 

2 



2 

9 

6 

: 52-6 

9 

3-71 

W. 0 1} 

8 

14 


8 

9 

18 

18.V 

32 

8 90 

W. 0 IJ 

4 

7 


4 

5 

4 

92 8 

16 

6-08 

W. 0 2 

8 

14 


8 

9 

6 

184 5 

32 

7 84 

\V. 0 2 

4 

7 


4 

4 

13 

92-2 

16 

3-42 

B. 1 34 

2 

44 

2 

9 

.0 

6‘2-2 

9 

2-86 

W. 0 

17 

94 

16 

16 

G 

367- 

64 

11 43 

B. 1 24 

2 

6 


2 

10 

0 

53-2 

9 

4-98 

B. 1 2 

2 



2 

9 

8 

62 6 

9 

3-71 

Stand. 

1 



1 

0 10 

22-5 

3 

11-78 

\V. 0 Of 

0 

18 


0 18 

14 

17-1 

3 

0-31 

Stand. 

0 

9 


0 

9 

0 

8 2 

1 

5-41 

B. 1 24 

7 

17i 


8 

6 

8 

18i-9 

32 

2-31 

B. 1 24 

3 :i(): 


4 

a 

4 

90-9 

16 

1-05 

B. 0 04 

4 

3^ 


4 

3 

12 

91 3 

16 

1-98 

W. 0 2| 

10 

7 


9 23 

16 

219-8 

30 

8 10 

B. 1 2 

2 

5 


2 

9 

8 

,52-6 

9 

3-71 

B. 1 2i 

2 

5 


2 

9 14 

52-9 

9 

4 34 

W. 0 2| 

4 

6 


4 

a 

8 

91-2 

16 

1 69 

W. 0 l| 

4 

6 


4 

4 

12 

92-2 

16 

3-81 

W. 1 2f 

2 

20 


2 Id 

8 

68-2 

10 

3 60 

W. 1 2 

6 

17 



7 14 

117* 

20 

8 48 

W. 0 24 

17 

84 

61 2J 

16 

372- 

65 10-06 

w. 1 r 

17 

9 


16 

9 

6 

860-5 

63 

9 62 

W. 1 1 

4 

H 

4 

2 

6 

90-1 

16 11-35 

w. 124 

1 

s 


1 

0 18 

22-8 

■4 

0-42 

B. 1 ? 

2 

5 


2 

8 12 

51-9 

9 

2-22 




England - Gninra . . - - 

Half-guinea _ » _ 

Seven i>hiUiiig piece 
Sovereign » . _ 

France - Double Louiu (coined before 178G) - 

Louis . . . . 

Double Louis (coined since 1786) 
Louis - - . . 

♦ Doubie Napoleon, or piece of 40 

IraiiCH - _ - - 

, Napoleon, or piece of 20 francs 

Now Louis (double, &c.) the same 
as the Napoleon. 

Fhanckkort on the Maine Ducat 
Geneva 


Genoa . - 

IIa.muiikoh - 
Hanover 

Holland 

Malta 

Mil\n 

Naples - 


I’AKMA - 


I’lstole, old 

PisUiie, now _ _ - 

Soqulu - _ _ - 

Ducut (double in proportion) 

<;eorg(> d’or . _ - 

Ducat - - . - 

Gold llorin (double in pioportion) 
Double ryder - - - 

It j dor - . - - 

Ducat . - - - 

Double Louis . - _ 

l.oui.s _ - - - 

Domi Louis - - - 

Se(iuiu . - - - 

Dup]}iii or pistole - - - 

Foi ty lire piece of 1808 
Six ducat piece of 1783 
'I'wo ducat piece, or sequin, of 1762 - 

Tim e ducat piece, or oneetta, of 1818 
Nl'iucelands Gold lion, or 14 florin piece 
'I'en florin pi(*ee (1820) 

Quadruple pistole (double in propor¬ 
tion) ---- 
pistole or Doppia of 1787 
Ditto of 171i6 - - - 

Maiia Tlieresa (1818) 

DMONT - I'istolc coined since 1785 (|, &c. in 
proportion) . - - 

Sequin (•J in {iioportion) 

C'ailiuo, coined since 1785 (L in 

propoition) 

I’K'ce of 2U Iranes, called Marengo 
Ducat ... - 

Dobiaon of 21 000 rees 
Dolira of 12,8()(( reos 
Mouloie or Jyisbonnine (J, &c. in prop.) 
I’lecc of 10 tf Stoon«, or l.liOO lees 
fill! ciusadu ol 400 ie<‘s 
New 01 us.ido ot 480 ices 
Wilroe (ooinrd lor the African colo¬ 
nies 1755) 

Ducat of 17 18 
Diuatofl787 

Fmlenck tdoubln) of 1769 - 
1 icdcrick (single) of 1778 
Fiorterlck (double) of 1800 - 
Frodeiiek (single) of 1800 
Sequin (coined .since 17<i0) 

Scudo of tlic Uopublic 
J7ucat of 17'.)6 - - _ 

Ducat of 1763 
Gold ruble of 1756 
Ditto of 1799 
Gold poltln ofl 777 

Imperial of 1801 ... 

Half Imperial of 1801 
Ditto 011818 
Carllno (i in proportion) 
l>ucat of 1784 ... 

Ducat of 1797 . . - 

Augustus of 1754 - - - 

Augustus of 1784 - . - 

Ounce of 1751 ^ ~ 

Double ounce of l)Q8 
Doubloon of 1772 (double and single 
in proportion) 

Quadruple pistole of 1801 
Pistole of 1801 

Coronillay gold dollar, or vintem'bf 
1801 

I SAV6DBN . > Ducat 


Poland • 
POK I la.AL 


PUL’SSlA ■ 


Home 

lil'S.siA 


Sardinia 

Saxony 


Sicily* 

Spain 


« Much v{(riation la found in the fiuetieM of the SlciHan go)d coina. 
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Switzerland PI»tole of the Helvetic Republic of 
1800 - - - - 

Treves - - Ducat ---- 
I’uttKEY - Sequin fonducli of Constantinople of 

Sequin fonducli of 1789 
Half mistier (1818) 

Sequin fonducli . - . 

Yermeebeshlek . - - 

Tuscany - Zecchlno or scqnin 

Rusponc of the kingdom of Etruria - 
United States* Eagle (4 and J in proportion) 

Venice - Zecchlno or sequin (J and \ in pro¬ 
portion) - _ - 

WiRTBMBEKQ Caroliu _ - - 

Ducat « - - - 

Ducat (double and i ducat in pro- 

pot tiou) 

EAST INDIES. 

Muhur of 1770 . - - 

Mohur, Half (1787), (i in proportion) 
Moliur Sicca of llangal 
Molmr of the Dutch East India 7 
Company (1783) - - i 

Mohur, Half Ditto (1801) - 

RupeCj Hombay (1818) 

Rupee of Madras (1818) 

Pagoda, stJir_-__^ 


Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
In Piure 
Gold. 

Vdoehi 

Btcrling. 

Car 


Dtv 

.gr. 

I>rp( 

gr 


Graint. 

Sa 

g. 

w. 

0 

H 

4 

211 

4 

19 

9 

105-9 

18 

8-91 

B. 

1 

2 

2 


2 

9 

8 

52-6 

9 

371 

W. 

2 

21 

2 


1 

23 

6 

43 3 

7 

7-94 

w. 

2 

34 

2 

5| 

] 

22 

16 

42 9 

7 

7-n 

w. 



0 

18| 

0 

13 

5 

1216 

2 

1-82 

w. 

•2 

3 

2 


1 

22 

7 

42-5 

7 

G-26 

B. 

0 

34 

2 

If 

a 

4 

13 

7()-3 

12 

5-.30- 

B. 

1 

Si 

3 

fii 

2 

10 

14 

.53-6 

9 

6-83 

B. 

1 


G 

17| 

7 

7 

13 

ICl- 

28 

5-93 

W. 

0 

4 

11 


11 

4 

8 

246-1 

43 

GG6 

R. 

1 

•'^1 

2 

6 

2 

10 

10 

.53-6 

9 

.5-83 

W. 

3 

2* 

C 

34 

.3 

4 

0 

113-7 

20 

1 47 

B. 

1 

2 

2 

b 

1 

2 

8 

12 

51-9 

9 

2-22 

B. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

9 

8 

62 G 

9 

3 71 

B. 

1 


7 

224 

8 

11 

15 

186-8 

33 

0-72 

B. 

1 

24 

3 

2 . 3 } 

4 

16 

10 

94- 

16 

7-(>l 

B. 

1 


7 

23 

8 

15 

0 

189-8 

30 

1-04 

W. 

3 

31 

10 

2 

8 

8 

0 

183-4 

32 

6 .50 

W. 

3 

U 

5 

H 

4 

18 

18 

96-2 

17 

0-30 

B. 

0 

oX 

7 

ir 

7 

n 

13 

1G4-7 

29 

1-78 

St: 

md. 

7 

12 

7 

12 

0 

165- 

29 

2-42 

W. 

3 

0 

2 


1 

21 

11 

41 8 

7 

4-77 


No. VII. Silver Coins of diffkrrnt Countries. — A Table containing the Assays, Weights, and 
Values <»f tlie principal Silver Coins of all Countries, computed at the Rate of &». 2d. per Ounce 
Standard, from Assays made boUi at the London and Paris M^ints. 


C01N8. 

Assay. 

Weight. 

.Standard 

Weight. 

Content# 
ill Pure 

bilTcr, 

Value ill j 
1 Sterling. | 





Om. dwi. 


Dnif. gr. 

mi. 

Grain,. 


d. 

Austria 

• 

Rixdollnr of Francis II. (1800) 


W. 1 

5 

IH 1 

16 U 

4 

3.5.5-5 

4 

1-G4 



Rixdollar of the kingdom of Hungary 

W. 1 

2 

18 1 

16 6 

1 

360-9 

4 

2-39 



Half rixdollar, or florin. Convention 


W. 1 

3 

9 OJ 

8 2 

I 

179-6 

2 

1-07 



Conltfluck, or 20 creutzor piece 


W. 4 

3 

4 C| 

2 16 

3 

59-4 

0 

8-29 



17 Creutzer piece - 


W. 4 

8 

4 0 

2 9 

18 

53-5 

0 

7-47 



Ilalbc copf, or 10 creutter piece 


W. 5 

5 

2 11 

1 7 

1 

28-8 

0 

4-01 

Baden 

.. 

Rixdollar 


W. I 

4 

18 2 

16 3 

1 

3.58-1 

4 

2- 

Bavaria 

. 

Rixdollar of 1800 (J in proportion) 


W. I 

4A 

17 12 

1.5 13 

13 

34.5-6 

4 

0-2.5 



Copftsuck 


W. 4 

3 

4 6i 

2 16 

3 

59-4 

0 

8-29 

Bern 

• 

Patagon or crown (J in proportion) 


W. 0 

7 

18 22 

18 7 

14 

40()-7 

4 

8-79 



Piece of 10 batzen 


W. 1 

2 

.5 3 

4 14 17 

102-6 

1 

2-:H 

Bremen 

• 

Piece of 48 grotes 


W. 2 

2 

11 0 

8 22 

1 

198- 

2 

3-64 

Brunswick 

• 

Rixdollar, Convention 


W. 1 

3 

18 1 

16 4 

4 ' 

3.59-2 

4 




Half rixdollar 


W. 1 

3 

9 04 

H 2 

2 

179-6 

2 

1-07 



Gulden, or piece of fine, of 1764 


B. 0 

IG 

8 loX 

9 1 

I 

200-8 

2 

4-(3 



Gulden, common, of 1764 


W. 1 

2 

9 0 

H 2 

10 

180- 

2 

113 



Gulden, ditto, of 1796 


W. 2 

2 

11 1* 

8 23 

7 

199-1 

2 




Half guidon, or piece of of 1764 


W. 1 

2 

4 12 

4 1 

6 

90- * 

1 

0-.56 

Denmark 


Ryksdaler, specie, of 1798 

- 

W. 0 

13 

18 14 

17 11 

17 

38H-4 

4 

6 23 



New piece of 4 marks 

• 

W. 0 

12 

12 9 

11 16 14 

269-8 

3 

0-27 



Half ryksdaler 


W. 0 

13 

9 7 

8 17 

8 

194 2 

2 

311 



Mark, specie, or i ryksdaler 

* 

W. 3 

1 

4 0 

2 21 

12 

G4-4 

0 

7 59 



Rixdollar, specie, of Sieswig and Hoi- 











stein (pieces of | and ^ in prop.) 


W. 0 

12 

18 13 

17 12 

6 

389 4 

4 

6-37 



Piece of 24 skillings 


W. 4 

7 

5 24 

3 2 

10 

68-9 

0 

9’G2 

England 

• 

Crown (old) 


St.aml. 

19 8| 

19 8 

10 

429-7 

5 

0- 



Half-crown 


Stand. 

9 164 

9 16 

6 

214-8 

2 

6- 



Shilling 


Stand. 

8 21 

3 21 

0 

8.5^9 


0- 



Sixpence 


Stand. 

1 2-2| 

1 22 10 

42 9 

0 

6- 



C.rown (new) - . *• 


Stand. 

18 44 

18 4 

7 

403-6 

4 

8.36 



Half-crown 


Stand. 

9 2 

9 2 

4 

•201 -8 

2 

4-18 



Shilling 


Stand. 

3 1.54 

3 16 

G 

80-7 




Sixpence 


Stand. 

1 19} 

1 19 

14 

40 3 

0 

6-63 

Francs 

• 

Ecu of G livres 


W. 0 

7 

18 18 

18 7 

16 

403-1 

4 

8-28 



Demi ecu 


W. 0 

7 

9 9 

9 1 

18 

201-5 

2 

4-13 



piece of 24 sous (divisions in prop.) 


W. 0 

7 

3 20 

3 16 

19 

83-4 

0 

11*04 



Piece of 30 sous U in proportion) 


W. 3 

8 

6 12 

4 12 

4 

100-2 


1-99 



Piece ot 6 francs 


W. 0 

7 

W 1 

15'12 

4 

344-9 

4 




Piece of 2 francs 


W. 0 

7 

6 11 

G 6 

2 

138-8 

f 




Franc - - - 


W. 0 

7 

8 61 

3 3 

1 

69-4 

0 

9 69 



Derot franc 


W. 0 

H 

1 15 

4 13 

G 

84-7 

0 

4’84 

FBANkPOBTt 
GsksvA - 

Patagon 


W. 1 

0 

17 9 1 

15 19 


351 > 

c 

1-03 

1 


Piece of 15 sous of 1794 


W. 9 

6 

2 1*1 

1 15 

1 

36-p 

(tt. 

6‘(H 


• This value of the American eagle Is taken from average aftsays of the coins oT'twMve years. 

ertlclei of the 2Mlvereln, or Custonis-tmlon of Germany, ItVaf •Hpalated.ibat the 
settlements for the duties ahonld be made either in Prussian dcMiiiirs or In florins, at the tate of 7 florins 
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COINS. 


Weight. 

Standiird 

Weight. 

Value In 
8t«rUng. 





OS. 

dn’t. 

Dnit 

gr. 

Dnl.'er 

mi. OnnW. 

«. 

J. 

Genoa 


Scudo, of 8 lire, of 1796 (J, J, &c. 

In 













proportion) 

- 

W. 

0 

8 

21 

9 

20 

14 

10 457-4 

S 

3-87 



Scudo of the Ligurian Republic 


w. 

0 

n 

21 

9 

20 

11 

2 454-3 

6 

3 43 

Hamsubo 


Blxdollar, specio - 

• 

w. 

0 

10 

18 

18 

17 21 

12 397-5 

4 

7-49 



Double mark, or 32 schilling piece 













(single In proportion) 

. 

w. 

2 

3 

11 

18 

9 11 

8 210-3 

2 

5-36 



Piece of 8 schillings 


w. 

3 

12 

3 

H 

2 

C 

4 50-1 

0 

6-99 



Piece of 4 schillings 

• 

w. 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

6 

12 28-3 

0 

3*95 

llANOVjER 

* 

Rixdollar, Constitution 


w. 

0 

9 

18 

19 

18 

0 

14 400-3 

4 

7-89 



Florin, or piece of fine 


B. 

0 

16 

8 

10 

9 

0 

10 200-3 

2 

3-96 



Half florin, or piece of i, ditto 

- 

B. 

0 

16 

4 

4 

4 

11 

4 99-2 

1 

1-85 



Quarter, or piece of 6 good groschen. 













ditto _ - - 

• 

B. 

0 

16 

2 

1 

2 

4 

10 48-f, 

0 

C-78 



Florin, or pic'cc of base 

- 

W. 

2 

1 

11 

OJ 

8 

23 

15 199-6 

2 

3 87 

Hbssb Cassel 

Kixdollar. Convention 


\v. 

1 

6 

18 

1 

15 

22 

6 3.53- 

4 

1-39 



Florin, or piece of a (i In proportion) 

W. 

1 

6 

9 


7 

2:1 

3 176-8 

2 

0-68 



Thaler of 1789 


W. 

0 lOA 

12 


11 

17 

5 259-7 

3 

0-26 



Feu, CoTivenlion (1815) 

- 

W. 


6 

17 

2-4 

1.) 

21 

2 349-3 

4 

0-77 



Bon grog 


W. 

6 

14 

1 

4 

0 

11 

5 10-3 

0 

1-43 

Holland 


Duc.itoon 


B. 

0 

3 

20 

22 

21 

4 

15 d’l-n 

5 

5 85 



Piece of 3 florins - 

- 

VV. 

0 

2 

20 

7 

20 

2 

12 446-4 

ft 

2 .33 



Rixdollar (the assay vaiics) 

. 

W. 

0 

16 

18 

6 

16 

20 

8 :575-9 

4 

4-99 



Half lixdoilar 

* 

W. 

0 

16 

9 

0 

8 

8 

8 185-4 

2 

1 88 



Florin or guilder (§ in proportion) 


W. 

0 

44 

(> 

18 

6 

14 

14 146 8 

1 

8-49 



12 Stiver niece 


w. 

0 

164 

4 

12 

4 

.3 

18 92 4 

1 

0 90 



Floi In of Batavi.a - 


w. 

0 


6 

13 

6 

9 

2 141 6 

1 

7 77 



llixiiollar, or .'>() .stiver piece - 


w. 

0 

•*>| 

17 

0 

16 

i;j 

18 367 9 

4 

3-37 

Lubec 


Kixdollar, specie - 


w. 

0 

13 

J8 

8 

17 

15 

12 391 9 

4 

6-72 



Double mark - 

* 

w. 

2 

3 

11 

18 

9 

11 

8 210-3 ; 

2 

6-,36 



Mark - - - 


w. 

2 

3 

ft 21 

4 

17 

14 105-1 

1 

2-07 

I.UCCA 


Scudo . - - 

. 

w. 

0 

3 

17 

0 

10 

18 

10 372-3 

4 

3 98 



Barbone - . - 


w. 

3 

3 

1 

204 

1 

7 

1 1 29 3 

0 

4-09 

Malta 


Ounce of 30 tarl of Emmanuel Pinto - 

w. 

2 

6 

19 

14 

15 

4 

14 337-4 

3 

11 11 



2 Tiiri piece 


w. 

2 

19 

1 

2 

0 

19 

2 17-7 

0 

2-41 

Milan 


Scudo of 6 lire (* in proportion) 


w. 

0 

7 

14 

205 

It 

9 

10 319 6 

3 

8 62 



Lira, new 


\v. 

4 

10 

4 

0 

2 

9 

0 52 8 

0 

7-37 



Lira, old - - - 


w. 

0 

3 

2 

10 

2 

9 

4 52 9 

0 

7-38 



Scudo of tlie Cisalpine Republic 


VV. 

0 

7 

14 


14 

10 

4 320-2 

3 

8-71 



Piece of .30 soldi of ditto 


w. 

2 

18 

4 

17 

3 

11 

8 77-2 

0 

10-78 

Modena 

• 

Scudo of 15 lire, 1739 (double, &c. 

in 













propoition) 


w. 

0 

11 

18 

124 

17 

8 

9 385-2 

4 

5-78 



Scudo of 5 lire, of 1782 


w. 

0 

3 

5 .19 

5 

17 

2 126-8 

1 

570 



Scudo of 1796 


w. 

3 

3 

18 

IJ 

12 

22 

12 287-4 

3 

4 13 

Naples 


Ducat, now (J- in proportion) 


VV. 


0 

14 

15 

13 

7 

8 295 4 

3 

5 24 



Piece of 12 Carllui ol 1791 


VV. 


0 

17 

15 

16 

0 

18 356- 

4 

1-71 



Ditto of 1796 


VV. 


2 

17 

164 

15 

22 

J2 353 9 

4 

1 41 



Ditto of 1806 (i In proportion) 


w. 


2 

17 

'4 

15 

23 

18 355-2 

4 

1-60 



Ditto of 10 Carhni (1818) 

• 

w. 


2 

14 

18 

1.3 

7 

0 295-1 

3 

5-20 

Netherlands 

Crown (J, &c. in proportion) 

• 

VV. 

0 

14 

19 

0 

17 

ID 

4 395-2 

4 

7-18 



ft Stiver piece 

- 

w. 

6 

3 

3 

4 

1 

9 

IS 31-3 

0 

4-37 



Florin oh8IG 

_ 

w. 

0 


6 

22 

6 

16 

0 J48-4 

1 

8-72 



Half florin (with divisions in prop.) 

- 

VV. 

4 

4 

5 

11 

3 

9 

2 75- 

1 0 

10-46 


for four Prussirtn dollars. There were, however, no florins in existence exartly of this value 5 but as the 
nearest approach to it was a valuation cailcd the 24 guldeiifiiss, or llornj-foot, these Zoilverein florins 
were nominally reekoned to be in this rate, thouKh the difference amounts to more than 2 per cent. 

“ The term 24 guldcnfuss implies tiiat the inarfc.weight of fine silver is rated at 21 guhmn or florins. 
It was formed by giving to the coins minted or valued in 20 guldcnfuss an increased value of one-fifth, 
as rating the 20 kreutzor piece at 24 kreutzers. At (KW. per ounce standard, the value of this mark 
of fine silver is worth 40#, 74d. sterling, from which the value of tlio difTerciit German monetary integers 
is readily obtained ; as reckoning 27t marks banco Or 34 murks current of Hamburg, 14 dollari of rnissia, 
2 IJ florins of South Germany, 20 florins of Austria, and also 60 lire Austriaclic; of Lombardy, to bo ol this 
amount. 

“ In order, therefore, to prevent the loss or inconvenience which would attend their adliering to this 
mode of valuation, a money convention was entered into on thi* 2 Mh of August, 1837, among tlie st.ites 
hinning the union, by which it was agreed upon that a new bnixis of valuation sliouid he adopttM) for tlieir 
coins, under the term of Suddeutscher Wahrung, or South Germ.m valu.itiou, at the rate of 21^ gulden 
or florins from the mark’s welglit of line silver. 

“ Bavaria, Wirtemberg. Baden, and Saxony have since issued their coins at this rate, and the other 
states of tlio confederation arc doing or preparing to do the sarne. Among them Friuikfort, in 1840, 
began the mintage of coins of tliis value; and by a regulation of 'he Ciiamber of Commerce of this lico 
city, all the rates of exchange, as well as the values of bullion and foreign coins, were ordered to be ex¬ 
pressed in this Siiddeutscher Wiihrung from the beginniug of this present year (1843>, One of these 
new and very exactl v-minted florins was assayed by Messrs. Johnson and COck, of Hatton Garden, wlia 
reported it to be, fhll weight, 6 dwts. 19J grains, worse 6 dwts., gold under 2 grains; from which the 
value, at 60rf. per ounce standard, is vety exactly 19jd. sterling, making the p;ir of exchange with 
London 120f florins In S. I). W. for IW. sterling. 

“ 1 have been thus particular in these explanations, partly because several persons Imagine that the 
late alteration in the rate of exchange with Frankfort was made in compliance with the wishes, or to, 
suit the convenience, of one or more of our leading houses in exchange negotiations, but more particu¬ 
larly because it is maintained by many that the valuation of this rate is not merely nominally, but realiyf 
In 24guldenfhss. I'his is a point of no small ImportHOce to the commercial worhi. for had it been so, the 

E ar or exchange with London would have been only 118 florins for 10 /. sterling, and the difference 
etween this and the present pfice of sight bills on Frankfort would have exceeded 2 f iier cent.; a va- 
riation which every practical cambist well knows could not exist, except under very extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. and with nearly corresponding differences in the other rates of exchanmt neUhbr of which 
causes is now In operal;ipn/’ — (Letter qf WiUiam Tate, Esg., cambist to the 'times.) 
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COINS. 


COINS. 


PonTCGlTKSE 7 1 
CoLONlEa 3 


PAII.MA - Ducat ofl^M - - 

Ducat ofl 796 (i in proportion) 

Piece of .3 lire - - - 

PIEUMONT - Soudo. 17-V5 (*, &c. in proportion) 

Sciulo, 1770 (4 and 4 in proportion) - 
Piece of 2 lire (1714) 

5 Franc piece (1801) 

Poland - liixdollar, old - - - 

Rixdollar, now (1794) 

Florin, or Riilden . - - 

1 Portugal - New crusado (1090) 

Ditto (171H) 

Ditto (1796) 

Do/.o vintems, or piece of 240 rees 
(1709) - - - - 

Testoon (1799) . - - 

Now criisailo (1809) 

Sei-i vintems, or piece of 120 rees 
(IHO'i) 

Testoon (1802) _ - - 

Tres vintems, or piece of G0re*es (1802) 
Half testoon (1802) 

Piece of 8 macutcs, of Portuguese 
Africa - - 

Ditto of 0 ditto . > - 

Ditto of 4 ditto - _ - 

•llixdollar, Prussian currency, (J in 
])roportion) - - - 

llixdollar, Convention 
Florin, or picoe of J 
Florin of Silesia . - - 

Drittel, or piece of 8 good groschen - 
Piece of 6 grosclnm 

Scndo, or crown (coined since 1753) - ] 
Mi'zzo scndo, or half-crown - 
Testonc (1785) 

Paolo (1785) 

firosso, or half Paolo (1785) 

Scndo of tlie Roman Hepublic (1799) 
Rnulile of Peter the Great - 
Ditto of ('athcrine I. (1725) 

Ditto of Peter II. (1727) 

Ditto of Anne (1734) 

Ditto of I'.llzaheth (1750) - 

Ditto of Peter 111. (1702) - 

Ditto of Catherine 11. (1780) 

Ditto of Alexander 
IV. /t It v'us onltTctl hv a uka'^e, dated the 
lit ot'.Iiilv, lh3‘>, that till!, coin kliuuld l>e the 
HtiOKlard of value in ItunKla. It ischvUlod into 
100 foiiorks; and 1 he other kiI ver coitH ,ire of i he 
value of 7'*, ■'>0, 2.'>, .in<l 10 c«|>ccki. each. 'This 
B.vino uk.u.e enacts, that 1 Kilver rouhiu kliall 
heiici forth lie etiual to .TJ old paiicr roulilvs. 
Scndo, or crown (J and ^ in prop.) 
Hixdollar, Convention (^ and j in 
proportion) - - - 

Piet e of 10 gro.schcn of I,ctpsic 
Ki\dollar cm rent of Saxe Gotha 
„'I'haler 0(1804 - 

Ditto of ISOS _ , - 

Ditto of .leromc Ronapartu of 1809 


Sardinia 

Saxony 


Sicily 


Scndo (^ in proportion) 
Piece 0(40 grains - 


tDollar, of late coinage 
ilalfdollar, ditto - 
TVIcxlcan occeta (1774) 

Real of Mexican plate (1775) 

Pcceta provincial of 2 reals of new 1 
plate (1775) 

Real of new plate (179.5) 

Sweden - Rixdoll.ar (17<>2) 

Rixdollar of late coinage 

Switzerland F.cu 0(40 liatzen of I.ucernc (I79G) - 
Half ditto ... 

Florin, or piece of 40 schillings of Lu¬ 
cerne (1793) _ - - 

Ecu of 40 bat/on of the Helvetic Re¬ 
public, 1798 (^ in proportion) 

Ecu of 4 frankeii - 
Turkey - Piastre of Selim of 1801 

Piastre of Crim Tartary (1778) 
Piastreof Tunis (1787) 

Piastre (1818) 

Tuscany - Piece of 10 Paoll of the kingdom of 
Etruria (1801) 


Assay. 

Weight. 

Standard j 
Weight. 

ontent!. 
,n I’lue 
Silver. 

lvalue in 
Sterling. 

Ot.dtvt. i 

Ifirf. gr. 1 

7wt.gr. mi. ( 

Grains. 

«. 

d. 

W. 0 

9 

IG 11 

1.5 18 18 

3.50 0 

4 

0-95 

W. 0 

H 

IG 125 

16 2 18 

3.57-9 

4 

1-97 

W. 1 

4 

4 14 

4 2 

2 

9 -7 

1 

0 66 

W. 0 


22 14 

22 0 10 

4S8-9 

6 

8-26 

W. 0 

5 

22 14 

22 1 IG’ 

490- 

5 

8 4-2 

W. 0 

41 

7 20 ,t 

7 IG 13 

170-8 

1 11-85 

W. 0 

8* 

16 l| 

15 11 12 

343 7 

3 11 99 

W. 1 

2 

18 1 

IG 6 

G 

3G0 8 

4 

2-38 

W. 2 17 

15 lOi 

11 11 

6 

251-3 

2 1 

11-51 

W. 4 

2 

6 0 

3 18 16 

84- 

0 11-72 

W. 0 

4 

11 0 

10 19 

0 

‘239 2 

2 

9-40 1 

W. 0 


9 8 

9 1 

0 

‘ 200-2 

2 

3 95 

W. 0 

r 

9 9 

9 1 1 

18 

201-6 

2 

4-1.5 

W. 0 

7 

4 IG 

4 12 10 

100-4 

1 

2-01 

W. 0 

7 

2 O’^ 

1 22 IS 

43-4 

0 

6 16 

W. 0 

4 

9 3 

S 23 

0 

.198-2 

2 

4 67 

W. 0 

9 

2 4i 

2 2 

8 

46-6 

0 

r.-.50 

W. 0 

9 

2 0 

1 22 

0 

42-5 

0 

.5 93 

W. 0 

9 

1 2 ^ 

1 1 

4 

23-3 

0 

3 ‘2.5 

W. 0 

9 

0 23 

0 ‘22 

0 

20 4 

0 

2 84 

W. 0 

9 

7 12 

7 4 

14 

1.59-8 

1 

10 .31 

W. 0 

9 

5 13 

.5 7 

12 

118- 

0 

4 47 

W. 0 

9 

3 10 

3 1‘2 

8 

78-1. 

1 

10 90 

W. 2 

r, 

14 Gi 

11 9 

0 

252 6 

2 

11-27 

W. I 

*3 

18 1 

IG 4 

2 

359- 

4 

2-13 

W. 2 

3 

H 2 

8 2*2 

8 

198-4 

2 

3-70 

W. 2 

2 

9 11 

7 10 

0 

170-3 

1 

11 78 

W. 3 

3 

.5 85 

1 3 20 

4 

85-3 

0 

11-91 

W. 2 

8 

3 14 

2 19 

G 

G2-3 

0 

8 G9 

W. 0 

4 

17 1 

IG 17 

13 

371 r. 

4 

3 87 

W. 0 

4 

8 12 ^ 

8 8 

16 

18.5 7 

2 

1 !I3 

W. 0 

5 

5 2 

4 23 

4 

110-3 

1 

3-4() 

W. 0 

4 

1 17 

1 IG 

4 

37-2 

0 

519 

VV. 0 

.5 

0 20 * 

0 20 

0 

18-5 

0 

‘2 58 

W. 0 

6 

17 1 

IG 13 

18 

368-1 

4 

3 40 

W. 2 

7 

18 1 

14 1 

8 

312-1 

.3 

7-58 

W. 2 

4i 

17 H 

13 23 

0 

.309-9 

3 

7-‘27 

W. 2 

12 

18 

13 '23 

4 

310- 

3 

7-28 

W. 1 

11 

IG 

14 G 

16 

317-2 

3 

H-‘29 

W. 1 

7 

IG 12 

14 11 

16 

321-8 

3 

8 9.3 

W. 2 

2 

15 10 

12 12 

0 

‘277-5 

3 

2 75 

W. 2 

4 

15 12 

12 10 

6 

‘275-9 

3 

•2 .52 

W. 0 

IG 

13 12 

12 12 

12 

278-1 

3 

2-83 

W. 0 

7 

15 

14 15 

0 

321-7 

3 

9 31 

W. 1 

3 

18 0 

IG 3 

4 

358-2 

4 

2 01 

W. 2 

2 

9 9i 

7 11 

IG 

169-1 

1 

ll-Gl 

W. 4 


t 18 1 

11 4 

‘2 

‘218-1 

‘2 

10 G1 

W. 4 

11 

a 11 

2 0 

19 

45-3 

0 

6-3-2 

W. 4 

111 

i ^ ’^3 

1 21 

8 

4-2-1 

0 

,5 87 

W. 5 

4‘ 

3 17 

1 ‘23 

G 

13 7 

0 

G 10 

W. 1 

4 

17 14 

1.5 IG 

G 

31-<-2 

4 

0 (>2 

W. 1 

2 

t) 21 

h 7 

2 

117-5 

1 

4 40 

W. 0 

8 

17 8 

IG 17 

0 

.3704) 

4 

3 79 

W. 0 

8 

8 IG 

8 8 

10 

18.5-4 

•2 

1 88 

W. 0 

8 

4 7i 

4 3 

IG 

92 3 

1 

0-HH 

W. 0 

8 

2 3f 

.2 1 

20 

46-1 

0 

G-13 

W. 1 

94 

3 18 

3 G 

0 

72 2 

0 

10-08 

W. 1 


1 21 

1 15 

0 

36-1 

0 

5 04 

W. 0 

12 

18 20 

17 19 

10 

.395-5 

4 

7-2-2 

W. 0 

I4J 

i 18 17 

17 12 

0 

388 5 

4 

G-28 

W. 0 

19 0 

18 13 

14 

41‘2 .3 

4 

9-57 

W. 1 

2 

9 20 

8 20 

12 

196 7 

2 

3-4G 

W. 1 

5 

4 22 

4 8 

14 

96-8 

1 

1-51 

W. 0 

G 

18 23 

18 10 

14 

409 5 

4 

9-18 

W. 0 

7 

18 23 

18 8 

12 

407 6 

4 

9 18 

W. 5 

6 

8 6 

4 7 

8 

9 . 5-7 

1 

1-3G 

w- 6 

i; 

S 10 5 

4 2 

4 

90-9 

1 

0 69 

W. 6 

& 

i 10 0 

4 8 

6 

9G 5 

1 

1-47 

W. 6 

h 

4 6 6i 

3 1 

4 

G7-7 

0 

1 9-15 

\V. 0 

4 

17 18| 

17 6 

18 

382 9 

i 

1 6-4G 


• The Prussiiin coina, having hoen debased at different periods, vary In their reports 
t This is the coin whtch is universally circulated under the name of the Spanish dollar, 
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COINS. 

Aaiay. 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Contents 
in P\iro 
Silver. 

Value In 
Sterling. 

Scudo Pisa of ditto (1803) > 

Os. drvt. 

W. 0 2 


Dn/l.gr.mi. 

17 8 4 

385"o 

«. d. 

4 6-76 

Piece of 10 lire ditto (1803) - 

B. 0 7 

25 6 

26 1 12 

678-7 

6 8-80 

Lira (1803) . _ . 

B. 0 7 

2 8 

2 9 16 

53-4 

0 7-45 

United States •Dollar, 1795 (i, &c. in proportion) - 

W. 0 6i 

17 8 

16 19 16 

373*5 

4 4-15 

Dollar (1798) _ 

W. 0 7 

17 10* 

16 21 0 

374-9 

4^4-35 

Dollar (1802) 

W. 0 10* 

17 10 

16 14 0 

368-3 

4 3-42 

Dollar, an average of 8 years 

W. 0 kI 

17 8 

16 16 0 

370-1 

4 3-68 

Dime, or one-tenth dollar - 

W. 0 4 

1 19* 

1 18 14 

39-5 

0 5-71 

Half dime . _ _ 

W. 0 7 

0 2l| 

0 21 0 

19-5 

0 2-72 

Venice - Piece of 2 lire, or 24 creutzers (1800) - 

W. 8 4* 

6 19* 

1 12 2 

33-4 

0 4-66 

Ditto of 2 lire, called moncta provin- 
ciale(1808) 

W. 8 3 

5 13* 

1 11 8 

32 8 

0 4*.58 

Ditto of 2 lire, 1802 (^ and ^ In prop.) 

W. 8 4 

5 6* 

1 8 19 

30-5 

0 4-25 

WIUTEMBERO Rlxdollar, specie - - - 

W. 1 3 

18 1 

16 14 2 

359*1 

4 2 14 

Cupfstuck - - . 

W. 4 2 

4 16* 

2 16 12 

59 8 

0 8-35 

EAST INDIES. 

llimco Sicca, coined by the East India 
Company at Calcutta 

Company’s or Standard 

B. 0 13 

7 11* 

7 22 0 

175*8 

2 0-.54 

Stand. 



165* 

1 11-11 

Calcutta (1818) 

•Stand. 

8 0 

8 0 0 

175*9 

2 0-56 

Bombay, new, or Surat (1818) - 

W. 0 0* 

7 11 

7 10 4 

164*7 

1 11*01 

Fanam, Caiianoro - - . 

W. 0 ll 

1 115 

1 11 10 

32*9 

0 4-5 

Bombay, old 

Pondicherry - - - 

n. 0 13 

1 111 

1 13 16 

35* 

0 4 88 

B. 0 

1 0* 

1 1 2 

22-8 

0 3-18 

Ditto, double 

W. 0 .3 

1 18? 

1 1 18 2 

39* 

1 0 5-4 4 

Gulden of file Dut<h E. I. Co. (1820) 

W. 0 7i 

6 22 

1 6 16 6 

148-4 

1 1 8 72 


The sterlin'^ value of the forei(»n coins, In :he foregoing tables, has been computed from the assays as 
billows : — Let it bo required to assign tho value, in sterling, of a French double Louis d’or coined since 
i7SG, tho assay master’s report being as follows : — “ Weight, 9 dwts. 20 grs. ; assay W. IJ grs.,” that is, 
0 iar. 1J grs. worse than the Kriglish standard. Wc proceed as tinder : — 

From 2‘2 ear. 0 gr. the fineness of English standard gold, > ,r>i • «. m 

Take Gear. IJ gr. ’j There remains 21 car. 2^ gr. 

Then, as 22 car.; 21 car. 2.|[ grs. ; I 9 dwts. 20 grs.: 9dwt8. 16 grs., the standard gold contained in the Louis 
d’or; and hence, as 1 oi.xZl. 17s. lO^d.;: 9 dwts. Ifigrs : 1/. 17s. 7Ad., tho value of the Louis in sterling 
money , and so Cor any of tho other coins. 

Ancient Coins — We subjoin, for the convenience of such of our readers as may at any time have 
occasion to consult works in which reference is made to ancient coins, the following Ubles of those that 
were principall;^ current among tho Jews, Greeks, and Romans. They were calcnluted by Dr. 'Arbuthnot 
( Tables of Ancient Coins, ICciglits, <frc. 4to e<I. Lond. DM), and do not differ materially from the tiibles 
ol Fttucton, whose Mi'.trolngie C4to. Paris, 1780) is the most complete and elaborate work tiiat has ever 
been published with r<>spect to ancient monies, weights, and measures. At the same time we confess 
wo should not be disposed to place much reliance on thcise tables, and we have elsewhere stated our 
reasons for holding this oitiiiion. — ( A’«cyc. Britannica, art. Money.) 


N ones and Proporilons. 


Jewish Coins. 


Gcrah 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 0 

0 


10 

Bekah 


- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

1 

llV 

20 

2 1 

Shekel 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 0 

2 

3il 

I 1.200 

120 

50 

Maneh 1 

Mina Hebralca 3 

- 

- 

- 

5 

14 

05 

1 60,000 

6,000 i 

1 3,000 1 

60 1 Talent 

- 

- 

- 

342 

3 

9 


Solidus aureus, or scxtula, worth 
Siclus aureus, worth 
A talent of gold, worth 


Grecian Coins. 


Lepton 


1,324 


Chalcus 

Dlchalcus 

llemiobolum - 
Obolus - 


16 


96 


48 


120 1 60 


Diobohim 
2 I Tetrobolum 


3 n 


Drachma 

Didracbma ■ 

2 I Tetradrachma 
2^ i I Pentadrachmfl 


0 12 OJ 
1 16 6 
- 5,475 0 0 

s. d. grs. 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 li 

0 2 

0 5 o3 

0 7 3 

1 3 2 

2 7 0 

3 2 3 


* The American dollars, and inferior silver pieces of late coinage, vary In fineness from VV, 4 dwts. to 
W. 9J dwts. 
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Of the foreRoing Grecian coins, the drachma and didrachma vrere of silver; the rest, for the most part, 
of t)ras8. 

The drachma is hero, with tlic generality of authora, supposed equal to the denarius; though there is 
reason to believe that the drachma was somewhat the weightier. 

* Value In Sterling. 

£ s. H 

Tho Grecian gold coin was the stater aureus, weighing 2 Attic drachms, or half of the> , 
stater nrgenteus ; and exchanging usually for 25 Attic drachmas of silver - - j 

But according to our proportion of gold to silver it w'as worth - - - 

There wore likewise tno stater Cyzicenus, exchanging for 28 Attic drachmas, or 
The stater Philippicus, and stater Alexandrinus, were of the same value. 

Stat(*r Darieiis, according to Josephus, wortli 60 Attic drachmas, or - 
Slater Creesius, of the same value. 


0 1C 


0 18 


. 1 12 3 ^ 


Value and PnopoKTioN of tub Roman Coins. 

Sterling. 


Teruncius 

' 

. 

- 

- 

. 

s. 

0 

d. 

d 

ers. 

Oiwff 

2 

Sembella 

- 


- 


- 

0 

0 

I'iVj 

4 

2 

Libella 

Ah 

] ■ 


■ 


- 

0 

0 


10 


21 1 .Sestertius 


- 


• 

0 

1 

35 

20 1 

JO 

“1 “ 

Qiiinarlus ) 
VietorintusJ 


- 


- 

0 

3 


40 

l2() 

10 1 4 

2 1 Denarius 


- 


- 

0 

7 

.3 


The Roman gold coin, or aureus, weighed generally double tho denarius; its value, ac-? , . 

cording to the proportion ofgohl to silver, mentioned by limy, was . - .J '* 

According to the proportion that now obtains among<;t us - ^ - . - 1 0 9 

Accoiding to the decupio proportion mentioned by I.Ivy and Julius Pollux - • 0 12 II 

According to the pioportion inentionetl by Tacitus, by which the aureus exchanged for) « ,, 

2.6 dc'uarii, its value - - - - - - - .j ^ 

com, a species of yarn manufactured out of the husk of cocoa nuts. Tlic husks 
bcinf^ steepetl in water, the dry dusty substance mixed with the iibres is separated. 
T'hese are afterwards situn into yarn, and manufactured into cordage, that i.s deemed by 
some superior to tltat niade of lietnp. 'llie goodness of coir depends on the ilncness of 
the filaments, and on their being of a bright yellow colour. About 2,500,000 lbs. weight 
are annually exported from (’eylon, principally to Calcutta, and other ports In the Kast 
Indies, It is also prei)ared in the Maidive Islund.s, and many other places ; and is very 
extensively used throughout the East.— (^Dcrtolacci's Ceylon; Bell's Commerce of 
Bi nqaU ) 

('OLOC YNTIIIS, COLOQUINTIDA, or BITTER CUCUMBER (Cer. 
Koloquiuten ; Y^n. Jlltter^appelen ; Fr. Cvloquintes; It. Coloquinfida; Sp. Coloqnhitidas; 
Arab, and I’ors. Hunzil), the jtroducc of an annual \y\ixnt {Cncumis colocynthis I.in.) 
growing in Turkey, Nubia, India, and other places, much resembling the encumber in 
herbage. When ripe, the fruit is peele^l and dvietl in a stove ; and in this state is 
brought to England. It is inodorous, but has an extremely nauseous taste. It 
is an exceedingly j)owerful drastic cathartic. When it i.s larger than a St. Michael's 
oninge, and has black acute pointed ends, it is not good. — {Ainslie's Materia Indiea.) 

C()].ON 1ES. — COLON Y TRADE.— Colonivs are establishments founded on 
foreign countries by individuals who either voluntarily emigrate from, or are forcibly 
sent abroad by, their mother country. The colony trade is the trade carried on between 
colonies and their parent states. 

I. Establishment of Colonies. 

II. Influi-nce of the Monotolv of the Colony Trade. 

III. Magnitude, Po'^ulation, Trade, &c. of Buitish Colonies. — Disposal of 

Land in the ('oionies, &c. 

IV. Regulations under which the Colony Trade is conducted. 

V. Fokeign Colonies. 


I. Establishment of Colonies. 

(1.) Greek Colonies. —Various motives have, in ditFcrent countries and ages, led to 
the formation of colonies.* The Greek colonies of antiquity seem to have been chiefly 


* SoDcca has given, in a few words, a very clear and Accurate statement of the different motives that 
Induced tlie ancients to foiirid colonies. — ‘‘ Nec oinntbus cadem causa re/inqnendt quterendique patfiam 
fuif. Alios excidia urhium suarum, hostdibus arviis elapsos, in altena, spuliatos suis, expulerum : Aiivs 
doinrstica scditio subnwvU ; Altos nimia superjiuentis populi frequentia, ad exonerandas vires, eniisit; 
Altos ptwlilcnha, aut ft equens terrarum hiatus, out aliqua xnloleranda inf •lids soli ejecerunt: Quosdam 
fertilts o»rf‘, ct in mqfvsiaudaite, Jama corrupitt Alios alia causa excivit domibus sUis,"^ (Consol, ad 
llelvium, c. €.) 
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lounded by citizens whom the violence and fury of contending factions forced to leave 
their native land; but they were sometimes formed for the purpose of relieving the 
mother country of a redundant population, and sometimes also for the purpose of extending 
the sphere of commercial transactions, or of providing for their security, 'i’he relations 
between the mother country and the colony depended, in a great measure, on the motives 
which led to the establishment of the latter. When a colony was founded by fugitives 
forcibly expelled from their ancient homes ; or when it was founded, as was frequently 
the case, by bodies of voluntary emigrants, who received no assistance from, and were in 
no respect controlled by, the parent state, it was from the first independent; and even in 
those rarer cases in which the emigration was conducted under the superintendence of 
the jiarent city, and when the colony was protected by her power and influence, the 
dependence was, mostly, far from being absolute and complete, nie great bulk of the 
Greek colonies were really independent states ; and though they commonly regarded the 
land of their forefathers with filial respect, though they yielded to its citizens the place 
of distinction at public games and religious solemnities, and xvere expected to assist them 
in time of War, they did so as allies only, on fair and equal terms, and never as subjects. 
Owing to the freedom of their institutions, and their superiority in the arts of civilised 
life to the native inhabitants of the countries among whom they were generally placed, 
these colonies rose, in a eoinjiar.atively short period, to a high pitch of o|mlenee and 
refinement; and many among them, as Miletus and Kphesus in Asia Minor, Syracuse 
and Agrlgentum in Sicily, and Tarentum and Loeri in Italy, not only eciualled, but 
greatly surpassed, their mother cities in wealth and power. 

(2.) Homan Colonh’n- — The Homan colonies were, for the most part, founded by and 
under the authority of government; being intended to serve both as outlets for poor and 
discontented citizens, and as military .statloas, or garrisons, to secure the subjection of 
the conquered provinces over which they were .scattered. 'I’lie most intimate political 
union was always maintained between them and the mother city. 7’lieir internal goveiai- 
ment was modelled on that of Home; and, while their superior officers were mostly 
sent from the capital, they were made to contribute their full quota of troops and taxes, 
to assist in carrying on the contests in which the Republic was almost constantly 
engaged. 

(^3.) Spanish Colonies. — The early colonies of most modern nations were founded by 
private adventurers, influenced either by the hope of gain, or by a desire to escape from 
religious persecution, without any wish to relieve the mother country of a surplus 
population, or to bridle .subjugated provinces. On their fir.st institution, therefore, the 
modern colonies approached, though with some essential variations, more nearly to the 
Grecian than the Homan model — but the period of their freedom was of very limited 
duration. They were very soon subjected to laws and regulations framed in tliemctro- 
])t)lis, and calculated, as was to be supposed, rather to promote- its interests than those 
of the colony. At a somewhat later period the foundation of colonial cstabli.shincuts 
was eagerly patronised by most European governments, in the view of extending com¬ 
merce, and of enriching the mother country, by securing to her the exclusive possession 
of the market of distant countries; and where, from the thinness of the aboriginal 
population, or their inferiority in the arts of civilised life, the colonists were enabled 
to amass fortunes with comparative rapidity. 

'I’lie Spaniards who first resorted to America after its discovery, had no intention of 
settling in the country, or of colonising it. 'ITie idea that gold and silver alone con- 
.stltuted wealth was then universally j^revalcnt; and the bold and enterprising companions 
and followers of Columbu.s, instead of engaging in industrious undertakings, which tlmy 
neither understood nor relished, sought only to enrich themselves by plundering the 
feeble and defenceless natives of the gold and silver in their possession, and of the abun¬ 
dance of which the most exaggerated accounts were immediately spread throughout 
Europe. When new adventurers arrived on an unknown coast, their single inquiry was, 
whetlicr it abounded in gold. If it did, they remained, for some time at least, in the 
country ; if not, they immediately set sail for some other quarter, ^uri rahida .sitis a 
cultura Hispanos divertit, i.s the expressive statement of a contemporary writer (Petrus 
Martyrus, in the Novus Orbis of Grynscus, p. 511.). 'i’he slow progress of the Spanish 
colonies, after their first discovery, must principally be ascribed to this cause. 7’he gold 
and silver accumulated by the natives were very soon exhausted; and the skill and 
energy of the successive swarms of adventurers, who pontlnued to pour into the country, 
were principally directed to the unproductive and generally ruinous trade of mining. 
The few large fortunes that were made in this way, like the largo prizes in a lottery, 
inflamed the cupidity of the multitude, and gave an appearance of credibility to the 
fabulous accounts of the excessive productiveness of the mines. After the gambling 
spirit which had exclusively actuated the early adventurers had begun to subside, the 
colonists gradually betook themselves to agricultural and commercial pursuits; and the 
vast variety of valuable productions with which Mexico and the other Spanish colonies 
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abound, the extreme richness of the soil, and their advantageous situation, would, had 
they been only tolerably well governed, have occasioned their rapid increase in wealth 
and civilisation. But a blind and intolerant despotism paralysed their energies, aiid 
fettered and retarded their progress. All the abuses and defects of the government of 
Old Spain were transferred to, and multiplied in, the colonies. I'he whole property of 
those vast regions was considered as vested in the crown of Spain ; and every law or 
regulation, whether of a local or general nature, affecting their government, emanated 
from the council of the Indies, in which it was supposgd the king was always present. 
We cannot stop to describe the sort of regulations to which the colonists were subjected 
with any degree of minuteness ; but we may notice a few of them, to furnish the means 
of judging of their general spirit and probable effect. It was, for example, made a 
capital offence to carry on any intercourse with foreigners; and the inhabitants.of the 
different colonies were even forbidden any intercourse with each other, unless under the 
strictest and most vexatious regulations. There were several articles, such as flax, hemp, 
and wine, which they were not permitted to cultivate ; at the same time that thecrojvm 
reserved to itself the monopoly of salt, tobacco, gunpowder, and some other less im¬ 
portant articles. The alcavala, and other oppressive imposts, which had proved 
destructive of industry in Old Spain, were rigorously le\ied as well on tlie exports as 
on the imports of the colonies. No situation of power or emolument could be filled 
except by a native of Old Spain. The Catholic religion was established, to the exclusion 
of every other; and bishops, tithes, and the inquisition, followed in its train : while, in 
order still better to consolidate and strengthen the foundations of this monstrous des¬ 
potism, the government endeavoured to make the colonists insensible of their degradation, 
by proscribing every species of instruction, and watchfully opposing the introduction 
and progress of all useful knowledge ! 

Under such circumstances, we cannot be surprised that the Continental colonists, 
among whom the monopoly system was maintained in its greatest purity, should have 
languished for above two centuries in a state of sluggish inactivity. Though surrounded 
by all the means of producing wealth, they were not generally wealthy. Oi)})ressi()n 
rendered them indolent; and went far to deprive them not only of the power, but also 
of the wish, to emerge from poverty. The progress of the colonists who occupied the 
West India islands was not quite so slow. It is cortaui, however, that down to the 
middle of last century, Spain reaped no greater advantage from ihe passcssion of Cuba, 
Hispaniola, and Porto Rico, than England or France from the smallest of'its dependen¬ 
cies, In proof of this we may mention, tliat the noble island of Cuba, which could 
without difficulty supply all Europe with sugar, did not, in 1750, produce a sufficient 
quantity even for the consumption of Old Spain. But the combined influence of an arbi¬ 
trary and intolerant government, and of a degrading .superstition, could not, balance the 
means of improvement, which the fertility of the soil, and the command thence arising 
over most of the neccsstiries and many of the conveniences of life, gave to the colonists. 
Owing also to the total incapacity of Old Spain to furnish her transatlantic provinces 
with a sufficient supply of the articles she had forced them to import from Europe, and 
the consequent extension of the contraband trade carried on with them by the other 
European nations, she had been compelled gradually to relax the severity oi her com¬ 
mercial monopoly. A new impulse was thus given to the spirit of indu.stry. The 
colonists began to be more sensible of the natural advantages of their situation, and less 
inclined to submit to the blind and bigoted policy of the Spanish court. In 1781, a 
rebellion broke out in Peru, in consequence of an attempt made by the government to 
establish a new monopoly in that province, which threatened to end in the total dissolu¬ 
tion of the connection between Spain and South America, and was not quelled without 
great difficulty and much bloodshed. But the spirit of liberty, when once excited, 
could not be suppressed. It continued to gain ground progressively, until the com¬ 
mencement of the late contest between France and Spain interrupted the communication 
with the mother country, and gave the colonists an opportunity of proclaiming that 
independence which, after a lengthened and bloody struggle, they happily succeeded in 
achieving. 

(4.) British Colonies. — 'Flie English, who, like all the other nations of Europe, had 
been impressed with mingled feelings of admiration and envy by the extent and im¬ 
portance of the acquisitions made by the Spaniards in the New World, speedily entered 
with enthusiasm and ardour into the career of discovery. Owing, however, to the 
bull which Ferdinand and Isabella had obtained from tlie Pope, conveying to them 
the ample donation of all the countries inhabited by infidels that the Spaniards had 
discovered, or might discover, the English, to avoid encroaching on the dominions of 
their rivals, directed their efforts further to the north. Several attempts to foi.nd 
colonies on the coast of America were made in the reign of Elizabeth by Sit 'Hum¬ 
phrey Gilbert, Sir Richard Grenville, Sir Walter Raleighs and others. But in conse- 
qxience of their ignorance of the country, the deficiency of their supplies of provisions. 
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the loss of time in fruitless searches after gold, and the various difficulties incident to 
the first settlement of a colony, none of these attempts proved successful : and it was 
not until 1607, that a small body of adventurers founded the first permanent estublisH- 
ment of the English in America^at James Town in Virginia. Letters patent were 
granted in 1609, by King James, to the principal persons resident in J..ondon, by whom 
the expense attending the formation of the colony was to be defrayed, incorporating 
them into a company, and establishing a council in England for the direction of their 
proceedings, the members of which were to be chosen by, and removeable at the pleasure 
of, the majority of the partners of the company; permitting whatever was necessary for 
the support and sustenance of the colony for the first 7 years to be exported free of 
duty; declaring that the colonists and their descendants were to be secured in all the 
rights and privileges of Englishmen, the same as if they had remained at home, or been 
born in England ; and reserving only, as the stipulated price of these concessions, and 
in imitation of the policy of tlie Spaniards, one j^fth part of the gold and silver ore to 
be found in the colonies, which was to be paid to his Majesty and his successors in all 
time to come. In virtue of these powers, the company issued, in 1621, a charter or 
ordinance, which gave a legal and permanent form to the constitution of the colony. 
13y this charter the supreme legislative authority was lodged, partly in the governor, 
who held the place of the sovereign, partly in a council of state, named by the com¬ 
pany, and partly in a general council, or assembly composed of the representatives of 
the people, in which were vested powers and privileges similar to those of the House 
of Commons. It was not long, however, before the king and the company quarrelled. 
'I'ho latter were in consequence divested of all their rights, partly by open violence, aim 
partly under colour of law, without compensation, after having expended upwards of 
150,000/. in founding the colony ; and a governor and council of state appointed by the 
king succeeded to the powers of those appointed by the committee. — (^liohtrtson's Ilis- 
tori/ of America, book ix. passim ; Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, p. 179.) 

The founders of the colony in Virginia had been actuated solely by the hopes of 
gain; but the colonies tliat were soon after established in New England, were cliicfly 
planted by men who fled from religious and politicid persecution. The form of govern¬ 
ment in the New England colonies, though at first modified a good deal by the peculiar 
religious opinions entertained by the colonists, was in its leading principles es.sentially 
free. For a conshlerable period, the colonists elected their own governors, coined 
money, and exercised most of the rights of sovereignty; while the EngllsJi, wholly 
engrossed with the contest between freedom and prerogative at home, had no leisure to 
attend to their proeoedings. Subsequently to the Restoration, however, the govern¬ 
ments of most of the New England states were c.stablished nearly on the same footing 
as that of Virginia; which, indeed, became the favourite model, not only for the consti¬ 
tution of the colonies established on the Continent, with the exception of the proprietary 
governments of Pennsylvania and Maryland, but also for those that were established in 
tlie VVT‘st India islands. But under every vicissitude of government and fortune, the 
New England colonists were distinguished by the same ardent and enthusiastic love of 
liberty that had first induced them to <juit their native land. Every thing relating to 
the internal regulation and administration of tlie difterent colonies was determined, in 
the colonial assemblies, by representatives freely chosen by the settlers. The personal 
liberty of the citizens was well secured and vigilantly protected. And, if we except the 
restraints on their commerce, the monopoly of wliich was jealously guarded by the 
mother country, the inhabitants of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New England enjoyed 
nearly the same degree of freedom, when colonists of England, that they now enjoy aa 
citizens of the powerful republic of North America. ITieir jirogrcss in wealth and 
population was in consequence quite unprecedented in tlie history of the world. The 
white population of the colonies had increased in 1776, at the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, to above 2,000,000, and the value of the exports from Great Britain 
to them amounted to about 1,1300,000/. a year! 

It is not difficult to discover the causes of the unexampled prosperity and rapid 
growth of our North American colonies, and generally of all colonies placed under 
similar circumstances. The Nortli American colonists carried with them a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences practised by a civilised and polished people, lliey had been 
trained from their infancy to habits of industry and subordination. 'Hicy were practi¬ 
cally acquainted wfth the best and wisest form of civil j)olity that had been established 
in ICurope; and they were placed in a situation that enabled them, without difficulty, 
to remedy its defects, and to try every institUtioU by the test of utility. But the thin- 
nes.s of the aborigijial population, and the consequent facility of obtaining inexhaustible 
supplies of fwtile and unoccupied land, must certainly be placed at the head of all the 
causes which have promoted the rapid incrca.se of wealth and population in the United 
States, and m all the other colonies both of North and South America. On the.first 
foundation of a colbny, and for long after, each colonist gets an ample supply .of land of 
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the he^t qucdiiy; and having no rent, and scarcely any taxes, to pay, his industry neces¬ 
sarily becomes exceedingly productive, and he has every means, and every motive, to 
amn<« capital. In consequence, he is eager to collect labourers from all quarters, and is 
both willing and able to reward them with high wages. But these high wages afford 
the means of accumulation, and, joined to the plenty and cheapness of the land, speedily 
change the more industrious labourers into proprietors, and enable them, in their turn, 
to become the employers of fresh labourers; so that every class participates in the'gene- 
ral improvement, and capital and population advance with a rapidity hardly conceivable 
in old settled and fully peopled countries. • 

It has been frequently said, that the establishment of our American and West India 
colonics was a device of the supporters of the exclusive or mercantile system —that they 
founded them in the view of raising up a vast agricultural population, whose commerce 
should be confined entirely to an exchange of their raw products for our manufactured 
goods. There is, however, no truth in these assertions. On the contrary, the charters 
granted to the founders of the settlement in Vu'ginia distinctly empower the colonists to 
carry on a direct intercourse with fureiyn states. Nor were they slow to avail themselves 
of this permission; for they had, so early as 1620, established tobacco warehouses in 
Middleburg and J'lushing — {Rohcrtsotis America^ book ix. p. 104,); and the subse¬ 
quent proceedings of the British government, depriving them of this freedom of com¬ 
merce, were the chief cause of those disputes which broke out, in 1676, in an open 
rebellion of ominous and threatening import. — ( Robe) Ison's America, p. 147.) It was 
not until the colonists had sunuounted the difficulties and hardships incident to their 
first establishment, and had begun to iiicreiLse rapidly in wealth, that their commerce 
became an object of importance, and that regulations were framed in the view of restrict¬ 
ing its freedom, and of rendering it peculiarly advantageous to the mother country. 
The act of 1650, passed by tlie republican parliament, laid the •first foundations of the 
monopoly system, by coiiliiiing the import and export trade of the colonics exclusively 
to British or colony built ships. But the famous Navigation Act of 1660 (12 Charles 2. 
c. 18.) went much further. It enacted, that certain specified articles, the produce of the 
colonies, and since well known in commerce by the name of enninvrated articles, should 
not be exported directly from the colonies to any foreign country ; but that they should 
first be sent to Britain, and there unladen (the words of the act are, laid upon the shore), 
before they could be forwarded to their final destination. Sugar, molasses, ginger, 
fustic, tobacco, cotton, and indigo, were originally enumerated ; and the list was subse¬ 
quently enlarged by the addition of colFee, hides and skins, iron, corn, lumber, &c. In 
1789, the monopoly system was so far relaxed, that sugars were permitted to be carried 
directly from the British plantations to any port or place southward of Cape Finisterre ; 
but the conditions under which this indulgence was granted, continued so strict and 
numerous down to 1809, when they were a good deal simplified, as to render it in a 
great degree nugatory — (^Edwards's West Indies, vol. ii. p. 452. ed. 1819.); and with 
this exception, the oppressive and vexatious restrictions on their direct exportation to 
foreign countries were maintained on most of the other enumerated commodities of any 
importance, down to a late period. 

But besides compelling the colonists to sell their produce exclusively in the English 
markets, it was next thought advisable to oblige them to buy such foreign articles as they 
might stand in need of entirely from the merchants and manufacturers of England. For 
this purpose it was enacted, in 1663, that “ no commodity of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of Europe, shall he imported into the British plantations, but such as are 
laden and put on board in England, Wales, or Berwick-upon-Tweed, and in English- 
built shipping, whereof the m.aster and three fourths of the crew are English.” The 
preamble to this statute, which ellectually excluded tlie colonists from every market for 
European produce, except that of England, assigns the motive fol^this restriction to be, 
“ the maintaining a greater correspondence and kindness between the subjects at home 
and those in tlie plantations ; keeping the colonies in a lirmer dependence on the mother 
country ; making them yet more beneficial to it, in the further employment and increase 
of English shipping, and the vent of English manufactures and commodities ; rendering 
the navigation to and from them more .safe and cheap ; and making this kingdom a staple, 
not only of the commodities of the plantations, but also of the commodities of oUier 
countries and places for their supply; it being the usage of other nations to keep their 
plantation trade exclusively to themselves.” 

It was also a leading principle in the system of colonial policy, adopted as well by 
England as by the other European nations, to discourage .all attempts to mamifacturo 
such articles in the colonies as could be provided for them by the mother country. The 
history of our colonial system is full of efforts of this sort; and so essential was this 
principle deemed to the idea of a colony, that Lord Chatham did not hesitate to declare, 
in his place in parliament, that “the British colonists of North Americaiiadno riout to 
manvfactui'S even a 7iail for a horseshoe t”(^Edwards's West Indies^ voU ii. p, 566.) And 
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\vhen such were the enactments made by the legislature, and such the avowed sentiments 
of a great parliamentary leader and a friend to the colonies, we need not be surprised at 
a declaration of the late Lord Sheffield, who did no more, indeed, thaji express the 
opinion of almost all the merchants and politicians of his time, when he affirmed that 
“THE ONLY use of American colonies or West India islands is the monopoly of their ton- 
sumption, and the carriage of their produce / ” 

II. Influence of the Monopoly of the Colony Trade. 

(1.) It is not necessary to enter into any lengthened disquisitions with respect to this 
partof our subject. The rules by which weare to form our judgment upon it, arc unfolded 
in the article Commerce. Here it is sufficient to observe, in the first place, that, though 
it could be shown that restrictions on the colony trade were really advantageous to the 
mother country, that is not enough to prove that they should be adopted. In dealing 
with a colony, wo are not dealing with a foreign country, but with an integral part of our 
own empire. And hence, in order to show that restrictions on the colony trade arc ad¬ 
vantageous, it must not merely be shown that they are beneficial to the mother country, 
but it must further be shown that they are beneficial, or, at nil events, not injurious, to 
the colony, 'llie advantage of one part of the emj)iTC is not to be purchased by the de¬ 
pression of some other part. The duty of government is to promote the prosperity and 
to maintain the equal rights and privileges of all; not to enrich one class, or one pro¬ 
vince, at the expense of others. 

'Ibis principle is decisive of the whole question. Owing to the identity of language, 
manners, and religion, the merchants of the mother country must always have very great 
advantages in the colony markets ; and if the commodities wliich they have to sell be 
about as suitable for them, and as low priced, as those of others, none* cl.se will be im¬ 
ported into them ; but if they be not, it would plainly be to thii injury of the colony to 
compel her to buy from the mother country what she might procure cheaper from others. 
It will immediately bo seen that such forced sale could be of no real advantage to the 
mother country ; but whether that were so or not, its mischievous mfluence upon 
the colony is manifest. Were Jamaica, for example, obliged to import any article from 
England which cost her 100,0001. a year more than she could procure a similar article 
for elsewhere, she would manifestly lose this amount; and though it were true that every 
shilling of this sum found its way as extra profit into the pockets of the merchants or 
manufacturers of England, that would be no sufficient justification of the policy of such 
a system. The protection due by a government to its subjects does not depend on the 
varying degrees of latitude and longitude under which they hajjpen to live. It would 
not be more glaringly unjust to lay peculiar burdens on the Lothians for the sake of 
Mi<ldlcscx, than it is to lay them on Jamaica for the sake of England. 

In point of fact, however, the monopoly of the colony trade is of no real use, but the 
reverse, to the mother country. If, as has been already observed, she can supply her 
coloni.sts with goods as cheaply as they can bo supplied by others, she will have no 
competitors in their markets; and if she cannot do this, the monopoly is really hostile 
to her interests. Each country has some natural or acquired capabilities that enable 
her to carry on certain branches of irWustry more advantageously than any one else. 
I3ut the fact of a country being liable to be undersold in the markets of her colonics, 
shows conclusively, that instead of having any superiority, she labours under a disadvan¬ 
tage, as compared with others, in the production of the peculiar articles in demand in 
them. And hence, in providing a forced market in the colonies for articles that we 
should not otherwise be able to dispose of, we really engage a portion of the capital and 
labour of the country in a less advantageous channel than that into which it would 
naturally have flowed. Wc impress upon it an artificial direction; and withdraw it 
from those secure and lOlly beneficial businesses in which it would have been employed, 
to engage it in businesses the existence of which depends only on the continuance of 
oppressive regulations, and in which we arc surpassed by foreigners. 

Even were it conceded that the possession of an outlet in the colonies for goods that 
could not otherwise be disposed of, was an advantage, it is one that can exist in theory 
only. Practically it can never be realised. ITie interests of the colonists, and the 
dexterity and devices of the .smuggler, are too much for Custom-house regulations. 
Cheap' goods never fail of making their way through every obstacle. All the tyrannical 
laws and-^aardh costas of Old Spain did not hinder her colonies from being glutted with 
prohibited commodities. And we may be assured that the moment a competitor ap¬ 
pears in the field capable of supplying the Canadians and people of Jamaica, with 
cottons, woollens, hardware, &c. cheaper than we can supply them,, that moment vUl 
they cease to be our cu.stomers. AU the-revenue officers, and idl the ships of England, 
su;^osing them to-be employed for that purpose, -virould unable to avert this result.; 

The consequences of the American war should have led to Sunder opioipns tlmn 
those that are still current as to the value of the mohb^ly of the colony trade, itas 
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the iDdopenclence of the Llnited States been in any respect injurious to us? So far from 
this, it is certain that it has redounded materially to our advantage. We have beep re¬ 
lieved from the expense and trouble of governing extensive countries at a great distance 
from our shores, at the same time that we have continued to reap all the advantage tlmt 
we previously reaped from our intercourse with them. It is visionary to imagine that 
we could have succeeded either in preventing tliern from establisliing manufactories at 
home, or from importing products from abroad, had any one been able to undersell us. 
Our command of the American market depends, at this moment, on the very same 
principle—the comparative cheapness of our goods—on which it depended when 
we had a governor in every state. 8o long as we preserve this advantage, we preserve 
the only means by which the monopoly of any distant market can be maintained, and 
the only means by which such monopoly is rendered of tlie least advantage. 

Being integral parts of the empire, the trade with the colonies should, as far as cir¬ 
cumstances will permit, he conducted on the footing of a coasting tratle. Tlie state of 
the revenue requires that moderate duties should be laid on sugar, codec, and rum, wlien 
imported into Great Britain or Ireland ; but the duties on cotton, cocoa, and most other 
colonial ])roduets, miglit be repealed .without injury to the revenue, and with advantage 
to all parties. Unfortunately, however, the system we pursued down to .a late period 
was in most respects the reverse of what it should have been. By exeluding the colo¬ 
nists from the cheapest markets for their food and lumber, we artiiicially raised the cost 
of their produce ; and then, to protect them from the conse(|UCuecs of such short-sighted 
policy, we gave them a mono])oly of the British market! It is tluis that one unjust 
and vicious rcgidation is sure to give birth to otliers; and that those who depart tVoin 
sound principle have nothing left hut to endeavour to bolster up one absurdity by an- 
otlicr. It is’ time, .surely, that an end were put to every vestige of so ruinous a system. 

It is as much for the interest as it is tlic dutijoi Kngland, to remove all restrictions from 
the colonists, not essential for the sake of revenue : for this is the only means by which 
.she can provide for their real pro^>erity, by turning their industry into those de])art- 
ments for thc^Iirosccution of which they arc naturally fitted, and rid herself of those 
monopolies that form the heaviest clog upon her industry. 

We could not, however anxious, exclude nunufactured ai tides, and .such foreign 
goods as are valuable without being very bulky, from our West India islands, jirovided 
they wore on’ered cheaper by others. But such is not the case with lumber, provisions, 
Ac. They are too bulky to be easily smuggled ; and may be, and indeed were, very 
much raised in price by restrictions on their importation. I'or many jears, all direct 
iivtcvcoursc butweeu our West India colonics and the United State s was interdicted ; 
and, in consequence, the planters were eoinpeUed e'vtber to supply themselves with 
lumber, .staves, &c. by a distant voyage from (ianada, or, which was by far the most 
common practice, from the Ihiitod States, through the eireultous and expensive clumnel 
of St. Thoma.s and other neutral islands ! In iiapers laid by the West India inevehants 
and planters before the House of Commons (No. 120. Se.ssion 1H21), they estimated the 
increased expense they thus incurred on lumber, staves, flour, shingles, lish, Ac. at l.i 
per cent, of the entire value of these articles, or at 187,5707. a year. And it will be 
observed, that no part of this sum went into tWfe pockets of any British merehant. It 
went wholly to indemnify the Americans and otliers for being obliged to bring their 
products round about by St. 'rhomas, insteatl of direct from the States. 

This sy.stem grew out of the American war ; but it is due to Mr. Pitt to stale that 
it received no countenance from him. On the contrary, he introduced a hill, in 17H5, 
for reviving the benefleial intercourse that cxlste<l previously to the w'ur, between the 
United States and the West India islands. But being opposed by a powerful party in 
parliament, and by the ship owners and Canada merchants, hajvas obliged reluctantly 
to withdraw the bill. The following remarks of JMr. Bryan^dwaids on this subject, 
written in 1794, arc too interesting to be omitted. 

“ 'rhis,” says he, “ is not a busines.s of selfi-shness or faction ; nor (like many of tho.se 
questions whieli are daily moved in parliament merely to agitate and perplex goveru- 
ment) can it bo dismissed by a vote. It will come forward again and again, and haunt 
aditiinistratiun in a thousand hideous shape.s, until a more liberal policy .shall take place; 
for no folly can possibly exceed the notion that any measures pursued by Great Britain 
will prevent the American states from having, some time or other, a commercial inter¬ 
course with our West Indian territories on their own terras. With a chain of coast of 
20° of latitude, po.s.sessing the flnest harbours for the purpose In the world, all lying so 
near the sugar colonies and the track to Biirope, with a country abounding in every 
thing the Islands have occasion for, and which they can obtain no where else; all these 
circumstances necessarily and naturally lead to a commercial intercourse between our 
islands and the United, States. It is true we may ruin our su^ar colonies, and ourselves 
al«o, in the attempt to prevent it; but it is an experiment which God and nature have 
piarkcd out as impossible to succeed. The present restraining system is forbidding men 
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to help each other; men who, by their nccessitie.*), their climate, and their productions, 
are standing in perpetual need of mutual assistance, and able to .supply it.— 

West IndieSi Preface to 2d ed.) 

We have also thought fit to interdict the West Indians from the refining, or, as it is 
technically termed, the claying of sugars, lliis is one of the few manufactures that 
might be advantageously set up in the islands. 'J'he process adds considerably to the 
value of sugar ; and it might be carried on in the buildings, and by the hands, that are 
required to boil the cane or to prepare the raw or muscovado sugar. Instead, however, 
of l)eitjg allowed to refine their sugars on the sjjot, and where it might be done for a 
third part of the expense that is required in England, the planters have been prohibited 
from engaging in this branch of industry ; and have been obliged to export all their 
sugars, either raw or crushed, to England. Nothing can exceed the oppressiveness of 
such a regulation ; and what is most singular, if has not been enforced, like most regu¬ 
lations of the sort, in order to bolster up any of the leading interests of the country, but 
merely to give a factitious employment to a very small class, — that of the sugar refiners, 
whose natural residence is in the West Indies. The planters and merchants estimated 
(in 1830) the loss caused by this preposterous regulation at 75,5501. a year; and we 
regret to say that it is still enforced. 

The distillation of spirits from sugar, that used to be only occasionally, is now always 
allowed. The duties having been adjusted so as to give no advantage to the planters 
over the grow’ers of barley, or to the latter over the former, the distillers have been per¬ 
mitted to distil indiscriminately from sugar, molasses, or grain. It was the business 
of government to take care that the duties should be so arranged as to give no unfair 
advantage to one party over another; but, having done this, it could, with propriety, do 
nothing more. To prohibit distillation from sugar, that a forced market may be opened 
for grain ; or distillation from grain, that a forced market may be opened for sugar; 
are interferences with the freedom of industry, for which no good reason has been, nor, 
we believe, can be assigned. 

(2.) Jlchixation of the Monopoly, — But though something still remains to be done, 
it is not to be denied that great progress has been made tow’ards the adoption of a 
sound system of colonial policy .since 1822, when measures for the relaxation of the 
monopoly were introduced by IVlr. Robinson (now I.ord Ripon). These measures 
were farther followed up by Mr. Huskisson in i82.'>, by the act 6 Geo. 4. cap. 114. ; 
and since bis time by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 50, and more recently by the 5 Si 6 
Viet. cap. 49., which came into operation in the West Indies on the 5th of April, 
184.3. These acts repealed'several of the prohibitions that formerly existed against 
tlic importation of certain articles into the W est Indian colonies and the Mauritius, and 
they also either repealed or very materially reduced the duties that were previously 
laid on others. For example, the barrel of American or other foreign fiour, that down 
to 1843 paid a duty of 5s., has since been imported on paying a duty of 2s. Most 
other duties on articles of food have been reduced in the same proportion ; and rice, 
wood, and lumber, articles of great importance in the colonics, which formerly paid 
high duties, may now be inipoited duty free. —(Scepos^) Wc believe, indeed, that 
it w'ould be sound policy to cany still farther this liberal system, by entirely repealing 
the duties on flour, salt, meat, and all other articles of provision. Jarnaipa and our 
other West Indian colonics may be viewed as immense sugar, rum, and cofTee manu- 
fiietories, which, though situated at a distance from England, belong to Englishmen, 
and are carried on by English capital. But to promote the prosperity of any manu¬ 
facture without injury to others, there arc no means, at once so obvious and cfFectual, 
as to give those engaged in it the means of carrying it on with the least outlay, and to 
keep the duties on its }U||||^ce as low as possible. And, how much soever we may fail 
in the last of these nccCTrory conditions, we have now hut little to reproach ourselves 
with in regard to the former. It were better, perhaps, that the duties on necessaries 
imported into the colonies should be repealed; but if they are to be retained, those 
imposed by the late act are as moderate as can ivell be desired. 

Formerly, though American and other foreign flour could not be imported from a 
foreign country into the West India Islands without paying a duty of 5s. a barrel, it 
might he imported free of duty into Canada and our other po.ssession8 on the continent 
of N. America, and be thence exported in British ships to the islands free of duty. 
In consequence of this regulation a largo proportion of the flour, lumber, and other 
articles required for the supply of the islands, instead of being shipped direct for them 
from New Orleans, Baltimore, and other American ports, was sent in the first instance 
to Canada, whence it was conveyed in British ships to its final destination. So that the 
influence of the duty was not so much to raise a revenue, or to open a market for the 
flour, provisions, and lumber of Canada, os to make the flour and other necessaries supplied 
to the colonists by the United States be carried^ mt a heavy cxpensei a roundabout voyage 
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of some 2,000 miles and transhipped, that employment might bo found for a few 
thousand tons of British and colonial shipping I But this preposterous system is happily 
at an end. American flour is now charged with a duty of fl#. a barrel in Canada; and, 
indeperrdentjy of this, the duties on foreign articles directly imported into the colonies 
arc too low to give any encouragement to their indirect conveyance. 

It was, however, not a little singular, that while the imperial legislature had thus 
endeavoured, by repealing and lowering the duties on most articlflf of foreign produce, 
to provide for the future prosperity of the colonies, the legislature of Jamaica should 
liave passed an act imposing heavy duties on the same articles. Luckily, however, this 
impolitic act expired 6n the 31st of December, 1843, and government most properly 
directed the governor to refuse his assent should it 1)0 attempted to renew it, or to 
propose any similar measure. — ( Pari. Papery No. 292. Sess. 1 843.) 

For a lengthened period, however, concession was all on the one side ; and while we 
had all but emancipated tl>e trade of the colonies, and allowed them to resort to all the 
markets of the world, we confined our demand for colonial produce exclusively to their 
markets. So long, indeed, as the colonists were compelled to take all that they wanted 
from ns, it was but fair that we should be compelled to take the sugar and other arti¬ 
cles with which they could siypply us exclusively from them. But, having liberated 
them from this obligation and permitted them to resort to whatever markets they 
thought most advantageous, there was neither justice nor policy in continuing to confine 
the people of the U. Kingdom to their markets. This, of all possible cases, is that 
in which reciprocity would seem to be most desirable. If it be right, as no doubt it is, 
that the planters of Jamaica should, if they deem it most for their interest, be allowed 
to draw supplies of flour, provisions, and manufactured goods from New Orleans or 
Baltimore, on what pretence is the British manufacturer or mei chant to bo prevented 
from Importing sugar from Hto, the Ilavannah, or Batavia? 

Having done so much to abolish prohibitions on one side, we were bound to do as 
much for tiieir abolition on the other. Having deprived the merchants and manufac¬ 
turers of the U. Kingdom of the monopoly of the colony market, we could not, without 
violating every principle of consistency and justice, refuse to deprive the colonists of the 
monopoly of the British markets. Indeed the ablest and most zealous defenders of the 
colony system have admitted that one part of it could not be supported independently 
of the rest, that it is of a piece, and must either stand or fall together. “ The British 
dominions,” says Lord SliolKeld, “nre as much entitled to the markets of the British West 
JnriieSy as the latter are entitled to those of the former^ and whenever that monopoly is yiven 
Vp it WXI.L BE THE HIOHEST ABSURDITY NOT TO OTEN ALI. TIIK BlUTXSH TOUTS TO FOltEKJH 
RAW suoARS.”—■( Observations on the Commerce of the American States, p. 288.) Inasiniieh, 
indeed, as the well-being and prosperity of the people of the U. Kingdom is of in¬ 
comparably more importance than that of the West Indian colonists, every argument 
that has been or that may be brought forward to show the impolicy of the restraints 
on the trade of the latter, applies with tenfold force to those laid on the trade of the 
former. 

Influence of the Monopoly on the Sugar, Timher, imported into the U. Kingdom. — It 
appears from the ofliei.al returns given in the Farl. Taper No. 226. Sess. 1842, that 
during the three years ending with 1842, 3,840,309^ cwts. sugar were annually retained 
for home consumption in the U. Kingdom ; and it farther appears, from the same return, 
that while the average price of British muscovado sugar during that period was 4 l.s. lOjr/. 
a cwt., the average price of Brazil sugar was only 20s. 2d. a cwt. Ilence it follows tliat 
had the then prohibitory duty of 6'3#. a cwt. on foreign sugar been reduced to the same 
level (24s.) as that on British colonial sugar, we might have purchased the same supply 
of sugar for 20s. 2d. a cwt. that cost us 41s. lO.jr/., which, o||j|||||c average quantity con¬ 
sumed during the three years referred to would have been ^rotal savihg in this single 
article of no less than 4,168,335/. a year 1 But it may, perhaps, bo said, that, had our 
ports been open to the free importation of Cuban and omer foreign sugars, the price of 
the latter would have been raised; and so, probably, it would ; though, considering the 
vast extent and productiveness of the field from which sugar may now be brought, we 
doubt whether this elTect would have been very sensible. But supposing that the 
opening of our ports had raised the price of foreign sugar from 20s. 2d. to 25s. a 
cwt., still the saving would have amounted to 3,240,260/. 6s. a year! — (Sec art. 
SUOAR.) 

Wo are, however, glad to say that this preposterous system has boon abandoned. 
Foreign sugar is now admitted, without regard to its origin, on payment of reason¬ 
able dutie-s, which are to be reduced, in 1854, to the same level with those on British 
colonial sugar. Probably, indeed, we have gone, in this case, from t)ne extreme to ano¬ 
ther ; for, considering the difficulties under which the British oolonUts arc placed from 
the want of supplies of compuh»ory labour, it may be doubted whether they were not 
entitled to a reasonable discriminating duty in their favour. 
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The extraordinary preference shown to colonial sugar was, on the wIkjIc, probably 
less objectionable than that shown to colonial timber; the latter having been, for a 
lengthened period, admitted into our markets at a nominal duty of Ir. a load, while 
Baltic and other foreign timber was subjected to a duty of 25s. a load ! And this pre¬ 
ference, though greatly modified, still exists. An act of the present year (1851), 
the H & 15 Viet. 0 ^ 2 ., has reduced the duties on foreign timber to 7s. 6d. per load. 
But there is no reaWn why this vciy moderate duty should not be extended to colonial 
timber. The differential duty of 6s. 6d. which it leaves in favour of the latter, is too 
trifling to have any considerable influence over the trade. The great demand for timber 
from British N. America of late years must have been occasioned, more by its suitable¬ 
ness for the purposes in which it is employed, than by its having been burdened with a 
less amount of duty than other timber. 

The expense of the colonics is, also, a very heavy item in the national expenditure — 
far more so than is generally supposed. Not only have we been subjected to discri¬ 
minating duties on foreign articles, that similar articles from the colonies might enjoy 
the monopoly of our maikcts, but we have to defray a very large sum on account of 
their military and naval expenditure. There arc no means by which to estimate the 
jnecise amount of this expense ; but it is, notwithstanding, abundantly certain, that 
Canada and the islands in the West Indies cost us annually, in military and naval 
outlays, upwaids of a million and a half in time of peace, exclusive of the revenue collected 
in them. And if to this lieavy expense be added the vast additional sums their defence 
costs during war, the debtor side of a fairly drawn up colonial budget would attain 
to a very foimidable magnitude; and one which we apprehend could not easily be 
balanced. 

With the exception of the outlet which they afford to emigrants (which, however, 
is not so great as that aflbrdcd by the U. States), it would be difficult to specify the 
])eciiliar advantages which we derive from our colonies in N. America. Tliey furnish 
but few, if any, articles, which we might not import as cheaply, or cheaper, from else¬ 
where ; and if we said that tlieir occupation costs us directly and indirectly the sum 
of 2,000,000/. a-year, we are pretty confident we should be within rather than beyond 
the murk. Some, if not all, of our West India colonies are in the same, or nearly the 
sjine predicament. And on the whole, it would appear to be probable that we should 
gain, rather than lose, by providing, under judicious regulations, for the independence 
of our transatlantic dominions. 

In entertaining this opinion wc are not singul.ir. “If,” said Lord Sheffield, “we 
have not purchased our experience sufficiently dear, let us derive a lesson of wisdom 
from the misfortunes of other nations, who, like us pursued the phantom of foreign 
coiKpiest and distant colonisation ; and who, in the end, found themselves less populous, 
opulent, atul powerful. By the war of 1789, which may he truly called an American 
contest, wc incurred a debt of upwards of 31,000,000/.; by the war of 1755 we in 
curred a further debt of 71,500,000/.; and by the war of the revolt we have added to 
botli these debts nearly 100,000,000/. morel And thus wc have expended a far larger 
sum in defending and retaining our colonies, than the value of all the merchandise wo 
have ever sent them. So egregious has our impolicy been, in rearing colonists for the 
sake of their custom 1” — ( On the Commerce of the American States, p. 240.) 

We hope it will not be supposed, from any thing now stated, that we consider the 
foundation of colonial establishments as, generally speaking, inexpedient. We entertain 
no such opinion. Wc do not object to the establishment of colonies, provided they bo 
])laced in advantageous situations, but we do object to the trammels that have been laid 
on their industry, the interference exercised by the mother countries in their domestic 
concerns, and the nttempJfljjto govern and coerce them after they have attained to ma¬ 
turity. Kvery itfdividua^hould have full liberty to leave his native country ; and 
('ccaslons very frequently occur, when governments may advantageously interfere to 
settle emigrants in foreign countries, and when the soundest policy dictates the propriety 
of their supporting and protecting them until they arc in a situation to support and 
protect themselves. There can be no question that Europe has been prodigiously 
l)enefited by the colonisation of America. The colonists carried the arts, the sciences, 
tiic language, and the religion of the most civilised communities of the Old World to 
regions of vast extent and great natural fertility, occupied only by a few miserable 
savages. The empire of civilisation has in consequence been immeasurably extended : 
and while the experience afforded by the rise and progress of communities placed under 
such novel circumstances, has served to elucidate and establish many most important 
and fundamental principles in government and legislation, Europe has been enriched by 
the vast variety of new products America has afforded to stimulate the inventive powers 
of genius, and to reward the patient hand of industry. 

But whatever may have been the advantages hitherto derived from the colonisation of 
America, they are trifling compared to what tliey would have been, bad the European 
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powers lefl the colonists at liberty to avail themselves of nil the advantages of their 
situation^ and avoided encumbering themselves with the government of extensive terri¬ 
tories 3,CXX) miles distant. Fortunately, however, a new aera has begun —Novus mclo- 
rum nascitur ordo / ITie monopoly of the trade of America is destroyed, and her 
independence achieved. From Canada to Cape Horn, every port is ready to receive 
adventurers from Europe ; and a boundless field has, in oonsequ^^e, been opened for 
the reception of our surplus population, and for the advantagWbs employment of 
European arts, capital, and skill. The few remains of the old colonial system which 
still exist, cannot be ofdong duration. Their mischievous operation is no longer doubt¬ 
ful, and they will disappear according as the knowledge of sound commercial principles 
is more generally diffused. 

The colonisation of Australia will also contribute in no ordinary degree to extend 
the blesvsings of civilisation ; and there can be no doubt that this newly discovered 
quarter of the globe, the native inhabitants of which were still fewer in number and 
more barbarous than those of America, is destined, at no very remote period, to be the 
scat of flourishing communities: and while they preserve the language and literature, it 
is to bo hoped that they may also pursue the mild, liberal, and tolerant policy, of the 
illustrious people from whom it should ever be their proudest boast to have descended, 

(.‘3.) Slavt^ry. — Since the publication of the first edition of this work, a vast change has 
been effected in the condition of society in our West India colonies and the Mauritius, 
by the abolition of slavery, under the provisions of the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 73. (See 
art. Slaves and Slave Tkade. ) 

In the second edition of this work, published soon after the net for the abolition of 
slavery had been passed, and before its provisions had been carried into effect, we ven¬ 
tured to speculate as follows on its probable results: — 

“ Nothing but vague conjectures can, of course, be indulged in as to the future work¬ 
ing of this measure in the colonies. We believe, however, that those who have con¬ 
tended that it will not be productive of any falling off in the industry of the blacks will 
be found to have taken a very erroneous view of tlie matter. Field labour in the West 
Indies has hitherto been always associated with slavery and degradation, and been en¬ 
forced by the lash. 'Ilie fair inference, consequently, is, that when the fetters are struck 
oH'the slave, and he is left to follow his own inclinations, he will be desirous of escaping 
from what he cannot fail to consider an ignominious occupation. Necessity, no doubt, 
will prevent him from becoming altogether indolent ; l)ut the effect will in this, as in 
other instances, be proj)ortioned to its cause: and necessity in tlie West Indies is very 
dilferent from necessity in Europe. Most aiticles that arc here deemed indispensable, 
would there be positive ineuiribranees; and those essential to subsistence may be pro¬ 
cured with less, certainly, than half the labour hitherto exacted from the slaves. At 
some future period, perhaps, when the recollection of their degradation has begun to fade, 
and a taste for conveniences and gratifications has been introduced au\ongst them, they 
may become more industrious ; but this is a distant and a very uncertain prospect. 
We therefore look, at first, for a very considerable decline in the industry of the slaves, 
and a proportional falling od’in the exports from the islands.” 

It will bo .seen, from the returns given in a subsequent part of this article, that thc'^e 
anticipations have been more than realised, and that there has been a most extraordinary 
falling off in the imporls from the colonies. We confess, also, that we are a good deal 
more scei)tical than formerly in our anticipations of their future increase. Industry, 
when carried on by free labourers, is pro.secutcd only as a means by which they may 
acquire an adequate supply of necessaries and conveniences. And it is idl but contra¬ 
dictory and absurd to suppose that a population with few wants, occupying a soil of 
great natural fertility, lying under a burning sun which ^dts for exertion, should 
voluntarily engage in severe, and, to them, useless labo\ir. believe, indeed, that it 

will be found wholly impossible, except under peculiar circumstances, to carry on the 
culture of sugar on its present plan, in tropical countries, by the agency of rcaJiy free 
labourers. Ilayti, formerly the most important and productive of all the sugar co¬ 
lonies, does not now produce a single cwt. of sugar. Mexico is, also, fast relapsing 
into the most deplorable barbarism (see Geog. J)ict.y art. Mexico) ; an^ experience seems 
to show that some sort of modified slavery, or, which is the same thing, of compulsory 
labour, is indispensable to the successful prosecution of industry in tropical countries. 
It is to this that the extraordinary increase of produce in Java is to be ascribed ; and, 
bow much soever we may cry out against the slavery of the U. States, there cannot, 
we apprehend, be a doubt that its existence, how objectionable soever in many respects, 
is necessary to the advantageous cultivation of the Southern states. It is the same in 
(ruha and Brazil. Were their slaves emancipated, may it not be fairly pre.sumed that 
they would gradually, and not very slowly, sink iqto the state of Mexico and Hayti ? 
and that instead of an extensive culture of sugar and other articles for foreign demand, 
the bulk of the population would be satisfied if they supplied themselves with those 
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necessary for their subsistence ? We need not, therefore, wonder that the projects foi 
slave emancipation should make but little progress among the Americans, Brasilians, 
and Cubans. Whether the West India colonies cease to produce sugar and cotton is a 
matter of excessively little importance to the people of Britain ; but it is a matter of 
the very last importance to the white people of the Southern states of’America, of 
Brazil, and of Cuba; and they will be much to blame if they do not exercise extreme 
caution in legislating upon this most delicate matter. Perhaps the better policy will 
be for them gradually to relax the rigours of servitude, and to endeavour to improve 
tlie character and condition of the slaves, so as to fit them the better for emancipation, 
which may, probably, in the end be forced upon them : but they should carefully eschew 
all rash or precipitate measures. 

III. Maghitude, Population, Trade, etc. oe the British Colonies. 

Notwithstanding the loss of the U. States, the colonies of Great Britain, exclusive 
of India, exceed in number, extent, and value, those of every other country. Pre¬ 
viously, indeed, to tlie breaking out of the late contests, the colonial dominions of 
Spain far exceeded in extent and importance those of any other power. But Cuba, 
Porto llico, and the Philippine Islands are now all that remain to her. 'Iliese, indeed, 
are very valuable possessions, though inferior to those of England. 

(1.) North Ainerican Colonies _In N, America wo possesslhe provinces of Lower and Upper, or ot 

East and West Canada, Nova Scotia, Now Brunswick, I’linco E<iward’s Islanri, and tiielr dependencies. 
'Die situation and boundaries ot tlicse provinctis will be more oasiiy learned from tho inspection of the 
aceompanyinit map, tlian tliey rontd be from any description. The shores of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick arc washed by' the'Atlantic Ocean ; and the noiiie river St. Lawrence, by its communication 
witli tile Kreat American lakes, gives tojCanadaall tli* heiielits of a most extensive inland navigation, and 
lorins a natural outlet for her surplus produce, as well as for the surplus produce of that part of the 
U. States wldcli is washed by tiic lakes. There is every variety in tho soil and climate of these regions. 
Ill lamer Canada, tlie w'inti'V is very severe. Tho surface of the country is covered with snow for nearly 
hall the year. From the beginning of December to the middle of Annl, tiie St. Lawrence is frozen over, 
and affords a smooth and convenient passage for the sledges by wiiich it is then covered. But though 
.severe, tlie climate is £ar from lieing unheSilthy or disagreeable. The weather is generally clear and 
liracing; and the labour of artisans, at their ow-door employments, is rarely suspended for many days 
ill succession. On the breaking up of the ice In Ibe latter end of April, or the lieginning of May, the ' 
jiowers of vegetation almo.st immediately resume their activity, and bring on tiiellne season with a rapidity 
tluit l.s astonishing to a stranger. The highest temper.Uure in Lower Canada varies from 00^^ to lO'io of 
Fahn-nheit; but tho purity of the atmosphere abates the oppres.sive lieat that is Iclt in must countries 
wlu‘r<> tlie mercury ranges so hvgli; and the weather is, on the wliole, decidedly pleasant. 

Tli.it part ol the province of Upper or West Canada, widch stretches from Lake Simcoe and tho rivers 
Trent and Severn, westward to Lake Huron and the St. Clair River, and soutliwaul to L.ake Eric, and 
part of Lake Ontario, has a soil of extraordinary fertility, capable of producing luxuriant crops of wlieat, 
and every sort of grain. “ The cUniate,” says "Mr. Bouehotte, late surveyor-general of Lower Canada, 

“ is so ])articu!arly salubrious, that epidemic disca.srs, eitlier among men or cattle, are almost entirely 
unknown. Its indueuco on the fertihty of the soil is more generally perceptible than it is in Lower 
Canada, and i.s .supposi'd to bo congenial to vegetation in a much superior clegree. Tho winters are 
sliorter, and not always marked wilti such rigour as in the latter. The duiation of frost is always ac¬ 
companied wall a line clear sky and a dry atmospliere. The 8|>ring opens, and the resumption of 
agricultural labours takes place, from (I weeks to 2 montlis earlier than in the nc'ighbourliood of Quc'bcc. 
The .summer heat.s raiely prevail to excess, and ttie autumns are usually very fiiendly to the harvests, and 
l.ivoiirable for securing all the late crops,” — (liouchette's T'opof'raphical Dcsci iption (if Canada, p. 5‘) i.) 
'file giniind on the shores of Lake Ontario and I.ake Erie, as farwe.st a.s tho junction of the Thames with 
th(' St. (Mair Lake, is laid out in town.ships, and partly settled. But the population is still very thin. 
To the north of tlio river Thames, along the b.inks of tlie .St. Clair, and tho sliores of Lake lliirnn, 
louiid to tile River Severn, and thence to tlie river that join-S Lake Nippissitig and Lake Huron, is a 
huuiidless extent of country that is almost entirely unoccupied. I'lie interior of tills spare lias tiitlierto 
been but imperlectly explored; but the baiik.s of the St. Clair and the slioics of Lake Huron afl'ord 
the finest .situations for settlement.s. The soil is in many places of the greatest fertihty, the river and 
lake teem with llsh, and every variety of tlio best timber is found in the greatest profusion. 

The winters in the provinces of Nova Scotia, Frince Edward's island, and New Brunswick aie more 
severe than in Upper Canada, and they are a good deal iulested witii logs and mills. But their proximity 
to England, and tlieir favourable situation for the fishing business, give them considerable advantages. 

In addition to itie above, we possess the Hudson’s Bay territory, a tract ot vast estent, but situated in 
an inhospitable climate, and worth veiy little except as limiting grounds. Wo also possess tho large 
islands of Newfoundland and Cape Breton, the latter being a <iependency of Nova Scotia; but their soil 
is barren, and the climate severe and foggy ; so that they are valualde principally as tlskiing stations. 

. The following table oxtiibits the population of the different N. Ainerican colonics at the undor.inen- 
tioned epochs: — 


Colony. 

l'oiiulal,ioii (and UbC- 
ot Census). 

Colony. 

Population (and Dali; 
of (Census.) 

Eastern (Lower) (Canada 

Western! Ui>|*er) Canada 

New Drumwick 

900,000? 

(18.50) 

tl851) UJ.%K00 

Prince Edward'b Island and Cape Breton 
Newfoundl.'uid . . - - 

Nova Scotia . . . - 

(1849) 62,631 

(1846) 06,606 

(I860) 276,117 


Of the inhabitants of Lower Canada In 1844 no fewer than 518,565 were of French extraction, forming 
what is called the Nation Canadienw. Id Upper Canada, on the other hand, the population is almost 
wholly of British origin. 

Number qf J^migrarUs. — There emigrated to the British Colonics in N. America in 


Years. 

Individuals. 

1 Year.. 

Individuals. 

1 Years. 

Individuals. 

Ye.irs. 

Individuals. 


8,741 

1 ' 1832 

66,.339 

1 1839 

18.068 

1846 

43,439 


12,818 

1 1833 

2H,«08 

1 1840 

32,293 

1847 

109,680 


12,648 

1834 

40,060 

1 IRtl 

38,164 

JH4H 

31,065 

1828 

12,084 

1835 

J 6.673 

1842 

64,123 

1849 

41,.36 7 

1829 

18,307 

1836 

34,226, 

1 1813 

23,618 

1850 

32,')'>l 

1830 

30,57* 

1837 

89,884 

1814 

82,924 

1851 

42,60.5 

1831 

_ 

L Jm __ 

__ lAZI _ 

II 1846 

31,803 

1 18.62 

3‘2,87(i 

1 Total Emigration of the 28 year* — 917,182. j 
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or those the great majority have been destined for Upper Canada— (For the total emigration from llio 
U. Kingdom, see 1’As.st.NOfcit.s.) 

Injortnation Jot Emi^ronta to British North America. — In January, ISIO, a board of “ Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners” was appointed. It consists of 3 commissioners, whose proceedings 
are guided Iiy instructions from the secretarv of state for the colonies, and their practical duties may bo 
divided under 3 heads, viz,, the sale of colonial lands; the superintendence of emigration ; and the 
diffusion of information in respect of the colonies. 

1. 'I'iie functions of the commissioners under the first head do not extend to the North American 
rolonies. The crown having placed the revenue derived from the sale of their waste lands at the disposal 
cl tlie local legislatures, those lands arc, of course, disposed of by tho authorities on the spot. 

2. 'J’he board endeavours, in as far as possible, to protect poor emigrants from imposition, and 
from the effects of improvident arrangements on their parts, and takes care that the provisions of the 
Tasseugers’ Acts are duly carried out and enforced. 

3. The hoard publishes from time to time such authentic information ns they may receive on matters 
connected with the settlement of waste lands in the colonies, the prices of the principal articles of colonial 
produce, the wages of labour, and such other matters as may appear to he uselul to persons who propose 
to settle in the eolonies. They likewise answer all applications Irom individuals, and afford them, as far 
as may be in their power, such information as may be adapted to tlieir particular cases.* 

No pecuniary assistance is afforded by government to parties desirous of proceeding to the N. 
American colonics; and emigrants after their arrival no longer receive grunts of land, that being now 
wholly disposed of in the way stated below. 

lint though government makes no gifts at the public expense to emigrants to N. America, it main¬ 
tains agents at the principal colonial ports, whose lmsines.s Is to protect emigrants from imposition 
njion their first landing, to acquaint them with the demand for labour in different districts, to jioint out 
the most advantageous route.s, and to furnish them with useful advice upon the objects which they have 
hail 111 view in emigrating, w'ithout making any charge for the same. Tersons newly ariived siiould not 
omit to consult these agents, and should ^void detention In the ports, where tlicy are exjiostii to all 
kiiuls of imposition, and pretences for keeping them at taverns till any money they may possess hai 
been expended. 

^Ve snlijoin a Table, extracted from the Colonisation Circular of the Emigration Commissioners, 
issiKxl March, IH.'iS, sliuwiug the cost of a passage to tho different colonies. 


iVeu Jlrtiiiswick - 


New Yoik - 
West Indies 


^i< tori.I, l.ite Fort 
Ftiilliji - 


V'an Diemen’a L.ind 
Wedern Aiisiriili.i 


■i 


London • 

Lin I 

I'lir’'. Ill dip Cisde 
l.oiiiloitdeiry - 
l.iineni k 
Coil. 

l.oiidon - 
Lilli (lool 
Forts 111 till’ Civile 
J.iiiidonderry 
Coll 

I.inuUm » 
Liverpool 
Furls in the liljile 
Cork • 

London - 

I’ori'.'in the Cljile 
London - 
I/ivirpool - , 

I’oris ill the Clydel 
Loudon - 
Liverixiol 
Forts III die Clyd' 
London - < 


London • | 

Liverpool 
Forts 111 die ( Ijih 
London - 
Juverpool 
London - 
l.oniloii - I 

loverpool 
Forts in the Clyde 
j,oiidon -_- 


Cost, 

ineluiJing 

Frovlmoiis. 


4 HU. A !().» 
H 11) 

.1 104 . — 

4 4 104 

104 . ~ 

H 10 

104 . 1 


Cost, 
svithoiit 
Frov imons. 


4 104 


r ufct, will, 
full Allow .me 
ot I’tov isloiis. 


.S 104, 4 I 
— £ 

184 . - 


3 :.4. : 

.3 rjs. 

r> 

:i 11 >4. 

2 lOif. 


.South .Australia 

New Zealand_ 

* Theise 

C/iargfj/or (Tti/drrii. — 1 he geopral praeiue in ch.irglng for rhildrcn to I{rin!>h North America is, to' compute (hem 
iiorihuKtothc FAsseiigers’ Ai I, vi/ , Chilitren from 1 to 11 years of jiKe, h dt the price of .^lUllt': under 1, no ch.irnc. 

Cap 1 ION.— lirntgraiits to IServ Jlrum7inck, Prince lijivard IslJnit, or Nora Iscotta, thmild not pt oi fed thither wnij tij' 


ire the prices when the passengers arc victu.illcil .ircorchng to the ordinary Diet Scale of the ship, 
r Children, — 1 he general practice in charging for rhildrcn to liritivh North America is, to cor 


/’ii44rtge.—Emigrants intending to settle in (i.anndn wilt hnd 
It in all resjvect* mure advantageou* to proceed by t^uela-c. 

J he host months tor leaving Engl.ind are Mareh and April ; 
the l.iter emigrants do not lind employment so abundant, ami 
h ive less time In the colony before tho commencement of 
w liner. 

For information rcs]>ccting the cost of passage and probable 


opportunities of s.dllng, apphiation should be m.ade to the 
gurerninent emignition agents at die various ports at which 
they arc stationed; liut no party need andy w ho does not m 
tend to pay his own jiassage. 'I'he lollowlng arc the poits .it 
whicli .igcntx are e.>tablii)icd . —London, Liverpool, Leidi, 
Uieenock, Belfast, Londonderry, bJigo, Limerick, and Cork. 


The conveyance of emigrants or passengers to parts out of Europe is now (1 85;i) 
regulated by the Passengers’ Act of 1852, the 15 & lf> Viet. c. 44., of which a full 


* Till* oiTlco of tho commissioners Is at No. 9. Park Street, 'VV’dstmmster. — Secretary, Stephen 
Valcott, Esq. 
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abstract has boon given under the art. Passenuers. The following order in council has 
since been issued under the authority of that act. 

Order In Council for preserving Order, promot'ng Health, and securing Cleanliness and Ventilation, 
to he observed on Board of every Passenger Ship proceeding from the U. Kingdom to any Port or 
Place in II. Majesty’s Possessions abroad out of Europe, and not within the Mediterranean. 

1* All passenKcri who shall not l)e prevTOtiHl by sickness or ten o'clock, p.m. ; anil the hatches shall be kept open whenever 
other sntflclcnt cause, to be delcnnined by the surgeon, or in the weather permits. 

hliilis carrying no surgeon, hy the master, shall rise not later \‘l. The coppers and cooking uteaslls shall be cleaned every 
than seven o’clock, a.m., at ivlilch hour tlie fires shall be day. , .... 

lighted. 13. The bed* shall be well shaken and aired on deck at lewt 

if. It shall tie the duty of the conk or rooks, appointed under twice .a week. . . n i. 

the thirty-sixth section of the said “ Passengers' Act, iH.'iif,” li. 'J’lie hottoin boards of the berths, if not fixtures, shall bo 
to light the fires, and to take care th.it they be kept alight ditr- removed and dry scrubbed, and taken on deck at least twice a 
ing the day; and also to take care that each passenger or fnniilv week. 

ot passengers shall have ihe use of the fireplace at the proper 1.5. Two days in the week shall l>e apnointetl by the master 
hours, m an order to he fixed hy the master. as washing days; luit no washing or drying of clothes shall otl 

3. When the passengers arc dressed, iheir beds shall be rolled .inv .account be pcrniiUed between decks. 


4. Tile decks, Including the space under the bottom of the 


15. Two days in the week shall l>e apnointetl by the master 
washing d.iys; but no washing or drying of clothes shall otl 
IV .iccciunt he perniittecl lietween decks. 

16 On Sunday mornings the p.iwngcrs shall be mustered at 
ii o’clock, A M., and will bo expected to .appear in clean and 


berths, shall be swept before breakfast, and all dirt thrown | decent app.irel. Tlie I ord’sday shallbeobsetved a 


overboard. as circiitnst.'tnces wil 

5. The breakfast hour sh.'dl be from eight to nine o’clock, 17. No spirits or g 
a.m. Ilefore [the commencement of lireaVfast, nil the emi- ji.issenger; andifeil 
gr.inis, except as hcTein-before excepted, are to lie out of bcsl session of a passengei 
and dressed, and the lieds rolled up, and the deck on which the master during the v 


as circiitnst.'tnces will permit- 

17. No spirits or gunpowder shall be taken on board liy any 
Ji.issenger ; and if either of fliose articles be discovered iii pos¬ 
session of a jiassenger, it shall be taken into the custody of the 


emigrants Jive jirojierly swejit. 

fi. The deck shall furtlier be swept after every meal, and 
after breakfast is concluded shall bo also dry holystoned or 
scr.ijiecl. This duty, as wed 1 as that of cleaning the ladders, 
hosiiitnU, and round houses, shall lie pc'rformt.>d by a jwrty who 
shall be taken in rot.ition from the adult males above fourteen, 


in the pruj^ortioii of live to every one hundred emigrants, and 
sli.ill be considered as sweenors for the day. Jiut the single 
women shall iierforin this duly in their own romii.urtiiient, 
where a separ.-ite i oinuartment is allotted to them, and tlie 
ocouiMut of each bertli shall see that his own berth is well 
brusbc>cl out. 

7. Dinner shall commence at one o'clock, p.m., ai«l supper 


until he IS on the jioint of disembarking. 

L“r every meal, and 18 No louse hay or straw shall be allowed below for any 
1 dry holystoned or jmrpose. 

eamng the ladders, 1<». No smoking shall be allowed between decks, 
med by a jwrty who 2t). All gambl.iig, fighting, riotous or ipiarrelsoine liehaviour, 
ales above- fourteen. swearing, and violent language, shill be at once put .i stop to. 

Irecl emigrants, and Fire .irms, swords, .and other oftensive we.-i|>ons shall, as soon 

ty. JJut the single as the i><cssongi>rs embark, be placed In the custody of tiio 


hem. and tlie 2J. No s.iilnrs shall be .illowed to rem.iin on the jiassenger 
berth is well deck among the jiassengers, except cm duty. 

Ic2. No Ji.issenger shall go to the ship’s cookhouse without 
, and supper spei lal jiennission from the master, nor reinam in tlie fure- 
c-xstle among the sailors on any account, 
p. »!., Unless 2.3. In vessels not expressly reiiulred by Ihe s.ild " Passen- 


c of the I gcrs’Ait, 1852,” t 


ich ventilating apji.ir.uns 


sn k , and the emigrants sh.ill be m their berths ,it ten o’clock, .t-. therein-mentioned, such other provision shall he made for 
V M., exeept under the jiermissnin or authority of the surgeon, vcmtilatlon as shall be reipiired hy the emigration olRcer at the 
or if there be no urgeori, ot the in.aKter. jiort of embarkation, or in his absence, by the ofheers of cus- 

') Three safely Iannis shall be lit at dusk, and kept burning toms, 
till tern o'clock, e.M., after which hour two of tlie I nnjis mas '21. And to prevent all doubts in the construction of this 
be extingiiishcxl, one being fievc-rtheless kejit burning at the Ordi r in (’ounell, it is hereby further ordered, that the terms 
in.'iin Irnti hway all night. •’Unllocl Kingdom," ** p-tssenger,” ” js.issengcr ship,” anil 

10. No naked liglit shall be allowed at .wy time, or on any " master,” shall lieiem have the same significations as are as- 
.ac count signed to them resiiecdvcly m the said “ Passengers' Act, 

I I. 'J’he scuttles and stern jiorts, if any, shall, wc.ailier jicr- 1852.'’ 
initling, lie ojiened at seven o'clock, a.m’., and ktjii ojien till 

jifsiile.s tlic sea voyage from Kngland, persons proceeding to (\Tnnda should be pro- 
klded with the means of paying for the journey which they may have to make after 
their arrival at (iuebcc. The cost of their Journey must, of course, depend upon the 
.situation of the jilace where the individual may find employment, or where he may have 
previously formed a wish to .settle. The Einiiift’ation Commissioners have publi.shed 
the following Hints to Emigrants to the N. American colonies : — 

Hints to Emtgrnnis tu the North American Provinces. 


1. Cnntlnn cigm'iMf firnci'ciliiig in New Dtinnwick, iVc. rid thesliiji should ijult the jicirt in the jirosccntion of her voyage. 

- Emigr.mis to New IJiunswick, Prince Edward 'J In* w ater of the river M Lawrence is stated to have a stnmg 

Jsl.md, or Nova .Scotia, .ire jiarfii ctl.tily i aiitioncxl against teiul.-ncv to produce bowed complaints in strangers, it slioulcl 

taking jiassage to Ouebci, .as there are no legular ine.uis of at first, therefore, be drunk as sparingly as possible, 

coiivcvani i. iiom lliiit jinrt to any of the.Lower Provimi-s. .S ('ulonuil Tui' on _ 

Till' i h n gi ot iinss.ige, by oci -csion.il trading si liooners, is to Cuuwin. — My .a (’oloru.iT l.aw of 1851 the capitation tax of 


re are no legular means of 
ly of Ihe.Lower Provimi"!. 
n.it trading si liooners, is to 


New Mrnnswii k, 1.5r., to Prince Kdw.ucl Island, the jirevious year has lieen modified and re dm cd. 


20*., tu Halifax, Nova .S> 
visions, l.enulli of jiassag 
.St .fohn, New Mruuswick 


seldom leave Quebec direi t for that ji 


la, 25*. eaih adult, witliuut jiio. 
fioin 10 to 20 days. The route ti 
s milch more ditllciilt, ns vessef 


.mil the gener.il mode howevi 


currency, payable by the master, for every ji.issenger 
r tinwaids, ami .3* Oil. currency for eai.h person be- 
aml 15 ; children under j are eX'-innleil. If emliarkcd, 
without the sanction of II. M^csty’s government, 


of (iinveyniico Is by schooner to Aiiranlichl, and lliencc Iiy I 


Is. passenger. 

keep Cirntriict Tickets. — Ktn'iaf.xnU ought to My the Colonial Act, 13 & It Viet. r. 4 , to encourage 
Ml t tickets, .IS otherwise if the ship is pre- emi^ints from Knrojie to proceevl to the United States I'/il the 

reaching her destm.vtion, or if the St. Lawrence, one h.alf the tax is teinitted on crossing thu 

ison are not landed at Ihe place frontier. 

ay havea dinTiculty in obtaining a Nnvn .'tcofta, —The following is the Emigrant Tax in this 


keep their contr.n t tickets, .is otherwise if the ship is pre¬ 
vented by any accident from reaching her dcstm.ition, or if the 
JI isseiigers, for .inv otlier reason are'not landed at Ihe place 
named in the tickets, they may havea diftlculty in obtaining a 


return cif their jiassage money, tu whicll in that case tliey 
would liy l.aw be entitled. 

3. Ctiutwnto provide tneans for SvJisistente and Transpoif 
n)hr Arrival. —Many emigrants having latterly been found to 
rely on jinblic funds for their assistance in the colonic-, (hey 
.ire heri'bv warned that they have no cbolm of right on sui h 
fund, anil that they should provide themselves with sufficient 
means of their own for their sutvsisteiice and conveyance into 
the interior from the port where they land. 

In Canada a recent law exjiressly prohihlts relief from the 
Eini^ation Tax fund, excepting in ciwcs of sickness on the 
part of destitute emigrants. 

4. Tool*. — It is not generally considered desirable that 
agricultural labourers sliouhl take out imiilements of hus¬ 
bandry, as these can lie easily jirocured In the colonies; but 
artisans are recommended to take such tools as they may pos¬ 
sess, if not very bulky. 

r. ’ ^ 'Ph,. I....* n<n.|„A In 


which in that case they colony by the act of 1850 — 


Oiiemigraiits arriving between 1st Ajiril and Ut 
tsejiteinber - - ‘ - 

Ditto ditto between Jst .Sept, and 1st Uct 
Ditto ditto between Ist Oct. and 1st Ainil 
On emigrants <irriving in vessels placcil in ouaran- 
line, except for cleaning or observation, an 
additional sum of - - . 

On emigrants In quarantine more than lU days, 


n the Colony. — The best period is early in j In New Brunswick, by 


take advantage of the spring and | the tax is 2*. 6rf. for each passenger ; but 


passed 28nd Octobei', 1852, 


summer work, and to get settled before Ihe winter sets in. given by bond in the jienalty of 75/."currency, th.xt any iunatiiT, 

6. A i era fre Cifnf^h if Passage; — idiotic, mniined, blind, or infirm jierson not beioiiging to an 

I’o Quebec - - - - 40 days. emigrant family, shall not become chargeable to the funds of 

Prince Edward Island (say) - 36 — the colony within three years. 

Nova Scotia • - • - .34 ~ Prince Hdwaid Island _The tax now levied under a Colonial 

New Brunswick - - - 36 — Act, p.Ts.sed 5th M.xy, lH51,is 12*. currency (equal to nlmut 

By the Pusseng6rs’ Act, provisions are however required to be 10*. sterling) on each emigrant passenger arriving in the colony 
l.-ild in for 70 day*, to which period passages are sometimes between Uie Ut of April and the Ist of October, but nopny- 

protracted. „ „ ... ment is required for children under eighteen months old. The 

7. Maiidmanc* on Arrival, ikc.— Passengers ^te entitled hy tax is increased to 18#. turrency if the emigranu arriVo after 
l.iw to lie maintained on board in the same manner as during the 1st of October, The master of tlie shlji has to pav an 
the ii..v8,iEc for 48 hours after arrival, unless within that time advUUoiial lax if the vessel b put into quarantine. 
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In all €if th« colonlet tho tax is made payable by th* master 

of the ship. 

9. Cauncm ntrt to good WaffH. •—until emlf^anU lx?* 

come acqiiaiiUe.l with tho labour o? the country, their services 
are of comparatively small value to their employers. Tliey 
shouM, therefore, be careful not to fall iato the common 
error or rcfusloK reoaunahle wans on tlnHr first arrival. 

10. JtjiiUe fur Kmigrrintt to Canada — Kmijprants Intending 
to settle In C.iriad.t will luul it In all respecu.more advanta- 
gevnis to pro, eeil l)y Quebec. 

( As there Is i-ompctltlon amnirg the steam-boat companies at 
Queliec and the forwarding companies at Montreal, emigrants 
should exeri Ise camion before agreeing fhr their pauage, and 
should avoid those persons who crowd on board ahtps ,ind 
steam-boaj;^, otfering their service to get passages, ftc. 

Kmlgrants destined for Upper Canada are advised not to 
pause at Oiiobec or Montreal, lint to proceed at onoe on their 
Journey. If, however, they require advice or direction, they 
slioiild apply oidy to tlus government agents, who will furnish 
gratuitously all requisite Infonnatlim. 

Breaint-rs leave Quebec for Montreal every nnemoon at iWt 
o’clock (Sundays excepted), calling at Three Rivers, Port Kt. 
Francis, and Sotel, and arrive early tho next morning.* Tlie 
royal mall steamers leave the Ixiwer ('anal iiasin every day at 
half-past 10 oMuck fur Kingston, calling at all the Inter- 
diediaie places on tlic route, and comiiletlng the passage in 
about hours. Tite mall steamers leave Kingston every 
evening at o’clock, after the arrival of the lioats ft-nm Mon. 
treui, CHlItng at Cohurg, I’orf Hope, Toronto, Hainilinn, 
Niagara, and (jiieenslon. The steerage pass.ige by this line 
of sfeainers from Quebec to Hamilton, adistAiite of .090 miles, 
is l.'is. turrency, or I'is. fid. sterling ; tiriio, .I d-sw. 

Steamers and screw pro|iftlers leave Montreal every after¬ 
noon liir Toronto and Il.imllton, and ail tile intermediate 
landnig-jilncuH, passage from Montreal to Toronto or Il.tinll- 
ton 1.^1. currency, or t'^f. sterlingeaih ndult; and oce.isionally, 
during tlip summer of this class of ste iiners was tunning 

direct between (liiehec and H.tmilion. They arc longer on 
the route than the mail steamers; tint emigrants are eiirried 
much ehenjier! and they avoul all tlie ex\icnse» of tran¬ 
shipment. 

Steamers f or('aslon.tlly proceed dlrrs-t from (luebec, and 

S onds and p.issengers are now conveyetl m them from the 
tip's side, at Quehei, without ti.mshipinent, througit the St. 
1,'iwience anti Wellaiul ship canals, to any of tlie puitson 
l.altesOnttirio, Erie, Huron,or Mkingan. ''I'hcnavig.-ttiontints 
filK'iied from Quebec to Chn ago, on l.ake Mulligan, in the 
hUlo of UlinuiH, is about l(if‘0 miles, .inti the time occupitHl 
in the transit would lie aliout ten d.tys. The expense, durum 
the season of IH.^l, from Quelii>c to ('teveland In tihio, is 
stall'd to liavc been almut live dollars, or IHs. sterling per 
adult. 'I'he stvamers touch at the ports of ('teveland, San 
dusky (wlienee there Is a railio.ul to (/incinnati), and I'oledo, 
in Ohio district. In Michigan and Milwaiikle. In Wisconsin. 
The entile length of the VVell.ind ami .St. laiwrence canals H 
66 iiiilcM. 

The dimensions of the locks on the funner are 50 feet long 
by 864 wide, and on the latter WOO feel by 4.5. 'i'hey>re. 


therefore, capable of admitting vessels (roin 300 to 400 tons 
ttunlen, carrying from 4,(X)0 to .5,(100 bgarels of flour. The 
length of the Erie Canal, in (he state of New York, is 
mUM, with a lockage of fiKH feet. It is navigable by -vpsselii 
carrying ft-om 600 to 700 barrels of flour. There are «4 locks, 
e«ch 9U feet long by 15 feet wide, witl) a draught of 4 feet 
water. From Quebec to Clevel.iiid tho expense U supposed to 
be le*.H than from New York to Cloreland j as on tne latter 
route there are at least two transhipments, and the time re¬ 
quired for ihejoum^ Is a week longer. 

Steamers leave Montreal daily Tor Bytown, through the 
Rldaau Canal, to Kingston. This route Is seldom used Mt by 
travellers to the Ottawa or Bathurst district. 


Route from Quebec to Hamilton and intermedl.Mo Places. 


Usual R'liite for EniiRranta. ^ 

IMs- 

Fare per 
Adult. 

Time on 
Journey. 

From Qocli^c to Mfottrcal - 

— Montreal to KloRston 

Port IJiJpx- 

— — toToionto 

— — to llorniltonj 

Total distanoe from Que¬ 
bec- to Hainllton -| 

JUilet. 

IHO 

IS'J 

'29H 

367 

110 

S/rrIhig. 
\>.6d. -2*. 
4«. - 6t. 

B.t. 

Ka. 1 

lOjr. 

"If 

56 

45 

50 

.’iOO 

19i. 

.3 days. 


The alKive )ia<u>age3 are perfnrmod in first-class steamers, 
free from exposure, and with but one ti anshipmeni, at Moti- 
trenl. The rates here given are for adults or poisons above 
twelve years; tor children between twelve And three years of 
ttgc, half price Is rh.srged, and children under tliree years go 
free. No charge is made for luggage. I.and carnage is from 
Id. to V<f. )ier tilde. The \>robable expense of provisions iimy 
lie taken ut Is. (lur day, and lodging Iruin \d, to M. per niglii. 

Route from Montreal to Floslon and New York by Railway 
throuKh, in IH liouis. 



Distance. 

Fare. 

By tlic Ch.'unpl.Mn and St. Lawrincu 
RailiO'Ul t 'oiiiii.uiy, dail;/, — 

To UouKe’ii Point, liy sleaincr and 

Mi In. 


railroad (t>x U e a dav) 

To Burlintttun, Vermont, b\ 

46 

.5*. 

Ntcainer 

J()() 

(l/. .3£/. 

’J'o VVliltchall, by xte.imer 

To 'I’loy and Alban\, vift W’liiie- 

J.50 

10#. 

ball 

250 

1,5». OJ. 

To New York 

.390 

lilt. .'id. 

'J’o Boston, via BnrllnKton 

310 

21*. fd. 


• The Competition liitherlo tnaintrdntrd upon this {Mirtion 
of the main (lanadmn route lias very much iitfliienced tlie 
fare for this passage; but it has seldom exi'<Hxled 5« 9rf. cur¬ 
rency in tlie steerage, and dunng the greater part of the 
season of iK.'iI It was ns low as l«. 6d. sterling each person. 

i 'I'iitfse vessels are irregular as to time, and cannot he de- 
pendetl upon. A daily Unu of first-class steamers leaves Mon¬ 
treal for ilainiltun. 


11. Itate of lixchani'i .~\n December, J8.52, the English 

f pild sovereign was worth 81r. 4d. currency, the Knglirh shil- 
ing is .Id. currency, rnul the English crown piece 6*. Id. 

11. ExfenMt of arreting a tog hut. — The cost of a log hut, 
hu( h .IS settlers usually erect, may he stated at fioin 5/. to about 
11/. But when tho chief part of the work Is performed by the 
emigrant himself, the cost is much less. These huts, if pro¬ 
perly constructed, ore very warm and conifortahle. 


It must bo observed that the prices of conveyance are necessarily fluctuating, and 
that the foregoing account is only presented as sufficiently accurate for the purposes of 
information in this country, leaving it to the governnoent agent at Quebec to supply 
emigrants with more exact particulars, according to the circumstances of the time at 
which they may arrive. 

(2.) West India Colojiics .—In the West Indies we possess Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. 
Lucia, Antigua, Grenada, Trinidad, and some other islands, exclusive of Dertieraraand 
Berbice in South America. Jamaica, by far the largest and mo.st valuable of our insular 
possessions, is about 120 miles in length and 40 in mean breadth, containing about 
2,800,000 acres, of which from 1,100,000 to 1,200,000 are supposed to be in cultivation. 
Being situated within the tropic of Cancer, the heat in the West Indies is intense, but is 
moderated by the sea breere which blows regularly during the greater part of the day. 
The rains make the only distinction of seasons. They sometimes fall with prodigious 
impetuosity, giving birth to innumerable torrents, and laying all the low country under 
water ; the trees are green the whole year round : they have no snow, no frost, and but 
rarely some hail. Tho climate is very humid ; iron ru.st8 and corrodes in a very short 
time; and it is this, perhaps, that render's the West Indies so unfriendly to European 
constitutions, and produces those malignant fevers that are so very fatal. The vegetable 
productions are numerous and valuable ; but the sugar cane and the coffee plant are 
incomparably more important than the others, and constitute the natural riches of the 
islands. 

The West Indies are occasionally assailed by the most dreadful hurricanes, which 
destroy in a moment the hopes and labours of the planters, and devastate entire islands. 
Whole fields of sugar canes are sometimes torn up by the roots, houses are either thrown 
down or unroofed, and even the heavy copper boilers and stills in the worksJbayCuJn 
numerous instances, feeen wrenched from'the ground and batiered ’fo"p1fece^ Tne^rcin 
pours down in torrents, sweeping before it every thing that comes in its way. 'The 
destruction caused by such dreadful scourges seldom fails to produce a very great scar- 
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city, and not unfrequently femine ; and we are grieved to have to add, that the severity 
of the distress has on several occasions been materially aggravated by a refusal on the 
part of the authorities to allow importation direct from the United States I* This was 
the case at Dominica so late as 1817. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, and continued in possession of the 
Spaniards till 1655, when it was wrested from them by the English. Although it had 
thus been for more than a century and a half under the power of Spain, such was the 
deadening influence of her colonial system, that it did not, when we conquered it, 
eontaih 1.500 white inhabitants, and these were immersed in sloth and poverty. Of 
the many valuable articles which Jamaica soon after produced in such profusion, many 
were then altogether unknown; and of those that were known, such a supply only was 
cultivated as was required for the consumption of the inhabitants. “ The Spanish 
settlers,” says Mr. Bryan Edwards, “possessed none of the elegancies of life; nor were 
they acquainted even with many of those gratifications which, in civilised states, are 
considered necessary W its comfort and convenience. They were neither polished by 
social intercourse, nor improved by education; but passed their days in gloomy lan¬ 
guor, enfeebled by sloth and depressed by poverty. They had been for many years in 
a state of progressive degeneracy, and would probably in a short time have expiated 
the guilt of their ancestors, by falling victims themselves to the vengeance of their 
slaves ."—West Indies, vol. i. p. 297. 8vo. ed.) 

For a considerable number of years after wc obtained possession of Jamaica, the chief 
exports were cocoa, hides, and indigo. Even so late as 1772, the exports of sugar 
amounted to only 11,000 hogsheads. In 1774, they had increased to 78,000 hogsheads 
of sugar, 26,000 puncheons of rum, and 6,547 bags of coffee. The American war was 
very injurious to the West India settlements; and they may, indeed, be said to be still 
sulfeiing from its eflects, as the independence of America led to the enactment of tho.se 
restrictions to the importation of food, lumber, &c. that were so very hurtful to 
the planters. In 1780, Jamaica was visited by a most destructive hurricane, the de¬ 
vastation occasioned by which produced a dreadful famine ; and other hurricanes followed 
in the immediately succeeding years. % But in 1787, a new mra of improvement began. 
'Uie devastation of St. Domingo by the negro insurrection which broke out in 1792, 
fir.st diminisiiod, and in a few years almost entirely annihilated, the annual supply of 
115,000 hogsheads of sugar, which France and the Continent had previously been 
accustomed to receive from that island. This diminution of supply, by causing a greatly 
increased demand for, and a consequent rise iu the price of, sugar raised in the other 
islands, occasioned au extraordinary extension of cultivation. So powerful in this 
respect was its influence, that Jamaica, which at an average of the 6 years preceding 
1799, had produced only 83,000 hogsheads, exported, in J801 and 1802, upwards of 
286,300 hogsheads, or H3,000 a year I 


Tho same rise of prjee, which operated so powerfally in Jamaica, occasioned a similar though loss 
rapid extension of cultivation in our other islands, and in Cuba, Porto Rico, and tho foreign colonics 
generallv. 1 he vacuum caused by the cessation of the supplies from St. Domingo being thus more 
than filled up, a re-action commenced. The price of sugar rapidly declined ; and, notwithstanding a 
forced market was for a while opened to it, by substituting it for malt in the distillery, prices did not 
attain to their former elevation. On the opening of the Continental ports, in 1813 and 1814, tliey, in¬ 
deed, rose, for a short time, to an extravagant height; but they very soon fell, involving in ruin many 
of the speculators upon an advance. Prices, however, continued at a pretty high levdl down to 1818 • 
but they sustained a material fall in the course of the following year, and were comparatively low from 
that period dovni to 18,3.'}, when the extraordinary falling off in the supplies of sugar conscoueiit to tho 
measures connectexi with tho emancipation of the slaves, again occasioned a considerable rise of price. 
But, as already seen, this high price was entirely factitious, being wholly caused by our excluding forefan 
sugar from our market. Now that tho sugar of Brazil, Cuba, and Java is admitted on paying reasunaole 
duties, prices are comparatively low. And from the extraonliiiary facility with which sugar may be 
raised in the countries referred to and elsewhere, we have no idea, provided they-adoiit no rasli or ill- 
advised measure in relation to slaves, that Its price in their markets would he likely to sustain any 
material or permanent increase, even though the demand for it were doubled or more. The imports of 
sug.ir from our West Indian colonies, which amounted to 4,10.3,800 cwts. in IH31, sunk in 1841 to 
2,151,217 cwts.! In 1852 they amounted to 3,408,627 do. 

The devastation of St. Domingo gave the same powerful stimulus to the growth of coffee in the other 
West Indian colonies, that it did to the-growth of sugar ; and owing to the extraordinary increase in the 
demand for coffee In this and other European countries, the supply wenWon increasing till it was checked 
by the infiuence of tlie measures relating to slavery. In 1762, for example, only 00,000 lbs. of colfec 
were exported from Jamaica; in 1775 tho export amounted to440,000 lbs.; in 1797 it had increased to 
attained its maximum, the exports to England only amounted to 
19,405,933 lbs. Such, however, and so rtihid has been their subsequent decline, that iu 1852 the exports 
to England from Jamaica amounted to only 3,786,796 lbs. I (See next page ) • 


w Jion ^ Aisemhly of Jamaica, that 15,000 negroes perished 

of 1787, PK)ugh famine occasioned by hurricanes and 
the prohibition of importation from the iTnited States,— (^Edwards's West Indies, vol. li. p, 615.) 
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Account of the’Quantities of Su!?ar, Molasses. Rum. Coffee, and Cocoa, Im|wrte<l into the U. K. from 
the West Indies and British Guiana, duiinc each of the under-montioned 10 Years ending with 1852. 
— Pml. Paper, No. 4G1, Seis. 1853. ___ __ 


AntlKua - 
Hiirl>a(l<>c^ 
Dointnii A 
(»rL-nacln • 
.lamaica - 
Mnnt.sp| r.nt 
.\evl» 

St. Chrlttophf 
Si. I.IICIB 
St. V’luceat 
Tobdao - 


Cn-f. C tvt. 

voo,‘.!ai 

5H3,H4I 71 . 1 ,M)r. 

121 5>U 12 

<:27,82l 511,'.-r..- 


K.l.i — 

521,2r.l 747,711. 

.7.s,')h4 'VMSV 


2,S.57,70.1 .7 71 2.7‘» 7 ,.1; 0 2 


Ifoi.AnuBS. 
.\ntlgua • 

HrfrhAclixia 

Dniiitiiif.A 

(iren.dda 

.laninica • 

Vfontxerr.'U 

.Sovis 

St. Christopher 
St. I.ticl.i 
St. Vincent 
'I'obaKO - 


IlPM. 
Xntlfni.i - 
Marlia<l(iC!i 
ltomini(..-t 
(tien.ula - 
.l.imiiu’a • 
ilInritMirrat 

iN ev n 

Si. Christoiiher 
St. I.iul.i- 
St. Vincent 
rpliBKO « 
'J’ort>il.H • 

' 'I'nnid.irt - 

niiliAiims - 
I’crmiuias 
Meurernra 
licililce 


107,707 1m,05S 11.7,007 


‘ 4 ?;? “n,:?;, ’i'!'. 

507,407 42l,Ul 4<)l,n(. .778,1)0.7 300,77 1 ^ 


10 120 00,101 40,078 

.1.10.7 11,.*. 18 21.1.71 

.71.828 11,17 7 "0,8 71 

78.100 21l,2S'i 180,t>H| 

I,747',08,7 2,140,721 2,2.80,258 1,7 

3,0(.7 2,18.7 

2.7!287 118.72 . 1.7,087 

111,741 190,71.7 S2.07(' 

4,718 28 .(.20 18,800 

82,020 2(. 1,828 127,721 J 

ISM'JI ‘-^77,278 172,052 


I ..71.7.701 1,7.77.021 2,271.117 1,800.1 
10.7;0H7 111.952 247,801 7(.,0 


17,11.7 27,71 

118,101 181,2; 
I,101.()1() 1,700,0 


7,811,177 .7,171,100 .1,780,979 1,0.75,070 7,271,041 7,0.70,170 1.1. 10,07(1 ■ 


L17(. 1,180,021 7,iiCl,00'. 


Coftbu. I 

AntiHUA - -I 

lli«rbiul>«s -I 

Hoipinha 'I 

(irciiitda • *1 

.lani.'iic.i - - 1 

IMontserrat 
.Nevl« 

St. Christoj.hcr 


7.249,07%,.77(».ir.1 4,947,89.1 I.U.lloirU.150,G(.(, 3,906.820 1,78^ 


5,9(52 4,88 7 

.17,7.10 121,885 


- 20,010,802 11,8.7.7,470 I 


0,1.7.7.070 0,770,792 7,127,0.71 


) 4,313,.70(i|4,UO0,991 1,820,7.71 


AntiKi'^ “ 

llarbadoe* 

Doiiiinlca 

(Irrnada - 

.liim.iica - 

.Mbntserrat 

.VcvU 

St. Chtistopher 
St. Lucia- 
St. Vincent 

I Tobago • 
'I'ortol* • 
rrinidiid - 
riuhnniAS - 
itcrnniilas 
Deinerara 
Merl.ice - 
lloniluTiu 


2,571 77 

7,411 085 

808,882 276,150 

fi,684 407 


312jo92j 299i8l)2 4^4 70.1 424,71.1 


_ 4.770 — 

3,927 .10,43.7 17,72V 

10,071 7,823 C,2.1V 

600 0.71 410..1('0 604,22!) 


' 49 ISO ■ 51 479 30,979 17;42S 10.017 7.028 1,172 1.7,986 9,428 

mSs 272 6.142 6,460 7^.187 ^ 11,957 ^ 3,9.70 8,642 4^.>72 ^,28, 

i.057,9ii0 ■ 160,5l‘7 2.007,494 #60.215 2.58 L514 2.077:474 2.7 ll.604 1..142:384 1.81^361 1.29^.626 


410.4 171 2 . iT4 8nij 3M,0n?li.n’>r. lyr.lv.r.QPA-sli.i 
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Account of till* Declared Value of the Exports of Tlritish and Irlsli Pioduce to tho West Indian Colonies 
ill each Ye.ir from 181J) to 1852, both incUisivc. 


Vc.irs. 

Dcclaieil Viilne of 
British .111(1 b ish 
I’rodlict* rXlKirled to 
the Bdtish 5Vest 
liuileo. 

Years. 

Pecl.wed V.ilue of 
Br'dlsh and Ii Uh 
I’roducts exported to 
the British W'est 
Indies. 

Years, 

Declared Value of 
British and Irish 
ProducU exported to 
the Biitlsh IVest 

I mil.-.. 


Derl.arcd Value of 
Brilish nnd IriHh 
Products exported to 
the Bi dish West 
' Indies. 

1817 

X 

5,890,1 on 

IK/G 

iC 

3,l'»‘),/65 

183'-. 

e 

3.1K7,.510 

1811 

£ 

2,1.51,177 

1818 

f.,0’il.fi^7 

18/7 

.3,<.83,/// 

1836 

.3,788,4.53 

1815 

2,7.89,19() 

ISI'J 

4.841,/-..I 

1.8/8 

3,/.8'),701 

1837 

.3,1,'.(.,7I5 

1816 

‘2,5(15,(.95 

IH'ii) 

4,197,7^1 

l8'/9 

.3,M'/,ns5 

1838 

.3.393.111 

1817 

2./7.3,Oll 

18/1 

4,.3/0,‘iKl 

1830 

2,8.38.4 18 

1839 

.3,9.S(:,.3')S 

1818 

l,54().Kr,/ 

48'/'/ 

.3,4.".9,m.S 

1831 

2.581.019 

1810 

.3 ,.371.970 

1 1819 

1 2 , 1 ’/7 ,390 

18‘/.1 

.5,(i7(.,7SO 

183> 

2,1.39,807 

1811 

8,5iH.O()1 

1850 

1 2,/l.3,581 

18/1 

.3,8'7,48*1 

1.833 


t 1812 

2,391,4‘/.3 

1851 

2,1.33,(If,5 

1S//J 

.3,sr,r,,s3l 

1831 

2,fi.SO.O/2 

1813 

2,88/,141 

1 1S,5‘/ 

1 2,031,358 


Wo have already seen, that when Jamaica was taken from the Spani.ards, It only contained 1,.500 white 
iiiliabitants. In IG73, the population amounted to 7,7G8 whites and 9,501 slaves. It would have been 
well for the island had the races continued to preserve this relation to each other ; but, unfortunately, 
the black population has increased more than Jive times as rapidly as tho white ; the latter having only 
increased from 7,7G8 to about 30,OCX), while the former has increased frotn 9,504 to about 310,000, cxclU' 
sive of persons of colour. 

The real value of tho exports to Jamaica amounts to about 700,000/. a year,’t>eing about one third 
li.art of tliy exports to the West Indian colonie.s. It was fonnerly much more; but then a large por¬ 
tion of the articles sent to Jamaica,tand some of the other colonies, were only sent there as to an etitrepal; 
being subsequently exported to the Spanish main. During the ascendancy of the Spanish dominion in 
Mexico and South America, thi.s trade, which was th<-n contrab.ind, was <’arried on to ,i great 
extent. It is now much fallen off, and is principally earned on from St. Thomas and Honduras. 

B.irbadoes was the earliest of our possessions in the West Indies. It is the most easterly of tho Carih- 
bee islands ; IJridge I'own, the capit.d, being in long. 59° 41' W. IJarbadoes is by far the best cultivated 
of all the West Indian Islands. It contains about 10.5,000 acres, having (in 18.52) a population of about 
I.'I.COO whites, 15,000 pcoiile of colour, and 110,000 blacks. Dl late years it has exporttsl from 500,000 to 
740,(MK) cwts. of sugar. IJarbadocR had attained tlie .icrne of its prosperity in the hitter jiart of the seven¬ 
teenth century, when the wliite jiopnlation is said to have .amounted to about 50,000, though this is pro- 
h.ihly an exaggeration. But it is onlv as compaied with itself that it can be con'idcreil a.s liaving f.ille’i 
olf; for, compared with tho other West Indian islands, its su]>crlorlty is manil’e.st. It raises nearly as 
miieh looii as is .'ideqiiate for its supply. 

The islands ne.xt in import.nice arc St. Vineent, Grenada, Triiiid.id, Antigua, &c. It is unnecessary 
to enter Into any special details with respect to them ; their population and trade being exhibited in the 
annexed Tabli's 

Dining the late war, wc took from the Dutch the scttlcmenfs of Demerarn, Berbice, and Essequibo, 
in Giii.ina, wbicii were definitively ceded to u.s 'u I8ll. The soil of these seltleniciits is n.iturally \eiy 
rich ; .and they have, in this respect, a decided adv,ant,age over most of the West Indian islands. 'J limr 
advanci', since they came into onr nossession, was for a while very great, but recently their yirogress 
lias been cliorked, and their exports liave declined most materially. 'I’his, however, is entirely in con- 
scqueiieo of the want ot labour •, lor, in other respects, these colonies have every facility of production. 
V.irioiis scliemcs have been suggested for supplying this want; but none of them, unless tiny involve 
the priiiciple of compulsory service, will, we appr«*hend, be succosslul. Tho rtim of Deinenira enjoys a 
high reputation. 'I'lie be.st samples of Berbue coHeo are very superior, ami it n.sed to be e.\ten.sive]y 
enltivati'd botli in that colony and in Deinerara. In 1831, the exports amounted, Irom both colonies, to 
.3. 57(1,74 1 lbs. ; hot they h.ivc since declined to next to nothing, liavmg .iniouiited in 18.52 to oiilj 31,899 
ills. ! Coiifiiderahle quantities of cotton were forinei Iv exported from (Jniana , hut the .Ameriean.s having 
f iipei ior facilities fur its production, its culture h.as nearly ceased. Cocoa, .omotto, I've, arc produced, 
but not abundantly. 

Exclusive of the above, we possess the settlement of B,ilizc on tho B.iy of nondura.s. This is of im- 
])ortance, as affording a means of obtaining alnuid.int supplies ol mahogany ; but U is ol inoie iinpovtancc 
as an ctUrcpul tor the supply of (iuateraala and central Amcriea with English manufactured goods. 

The exi>orts from this country to our West Indian colonies cun.sCt of coarse cottons, linens, 
checks, hats, and other articles of negro clothing; iron and steel, wrought and unwronght ; leather, 
jne. .saddlery and harness ; glass ; beer and ale ; soap and candles ; stationery ; hardware and 
earthenware; staves, hoops, eual, lime, paint, lead; Iri.sh provisions, htnings, and other salt fish ; 
along with furniture, wine, beer, medicines, and, indeed, almost every article which a great manu¬ 
facturing country can supply to one situated in a tropical climate, which has vciy few mechanics and 
li.irdly any manufactures. Since the opening of the ports on the 8|»ani.sh mam to ships Irom I'.ngland, 
the exports to the West Indies have decreased both In quantity and value; this decrease being, liow- 
ever, more than balanced by the Increased shipments to Alexico, Columbia, US;c. The declared or real 
value of the exports amounted, in 1852, to 2,031,358/. • 


jl/o,iri/.—W'lmt usefl to lie cfilleU 5^01 India currency wasnn 
tni.igin'nry m<inoy, amlli.nt a ditUTcnt v.aliie in <li(rcrcnt rolo- 
jnch. Tlie v.aluc’lt bore, ascoiniurcd Mrllh sterling money, was 
(.iiiitiosed to rcjircsent the rorrcspondiiiK value ol the coins m 
ilrculation In tlie diinm-'Hl islands at ifie time the iiroportion 
\v.ss lixtsl: these coins being for tlie most j>art imitil.ited .and 
otherwise worn and def.wcd, currency w.is in all cases less 
v.-diintilc th.in sterling. The following arc the old v.sliies of 
400/. sterling, and of a Uoll.ir, In tlie currencies of the diliircnt 


islands : - 

hterl. 

too/. 

Ji.rrli.sdoi’S lUO/. 

Windw.'trd Islands (ex¬ 
cept Barbadocs) 100/. 


Gurr. Dot. Oiiir. 

110/. 1 = gs. 8f/. 

13'}/. 4 = Cf.3<l. 

1754 . 1 = 6 ^. 3 ./. 


SterT. Turr. Pol. Turr. 
beew.snl Islands 1(«)/. = ‘^00/. I = 0,. n,/. 

Hut l.attcrlv these currcnciu, bine liecn in gieat nit-iistiie 
Biipeiswled liy the Introdutiioti of sterliMg money, ciirreiit at 
tile same rates ns In England, .and of the Spanish dollar. 

By an order in eouiicil of the ‘/Id of .M.irth, 18‘//}, British 
silver money w.as m.ade legal tender througlumt nil Brit.sh co- 
lonl.al Tiosse',siulis, at the rbitio noiniiMl value as m Engl.and • 
and lulls for the same are given on itic Treasury of f.oii.ioii’ 
ol 100/. path hill for 1(J3/. sueh silver money. By this order’ 
also, the value of the Span! h dollar was iix’ed at 4t. 4c/. flri- 
tlsh .silver money tliroughout all the colonies wliere it is cur¬ 
rent; but this vatuu wan farther reduced on the ‘/lat of .Sen. 
teinher. 18,38, to 4 j. 2J. Tire value of the doubloon was Uien, 
also, fixed at Gi*. 


(3.) Australian Colonies .—This group of colonies, though founded in a very distant part 
of the world, and at a comparatively recent epoch, will, probably, at no very distant 
epoch, far surpass the others in magnitude and importance. The countries in which they 
are situated, including the great .\u.stralian continent, formerly called New- Holland, 
with Van Diemen’s I^and or Tasmania, New Zealand, &c., are of vast extent, and differ 
in many respects from each other. Hitherto, also, by far the larger portion of the 
continent is wholly unexplored; and even the islands are but very imperfectly known. 
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Enough, however, has transpired to show that this great division of the globe differs in 
some most important respects from most or all countries with which we were pre¬ 
viously acquainted ; and that it is, in fact, full of anomalies. The interior of the con¬ 
tinent has not been sufficiently explored to enable any distinct opinion to be formed as 
to the height of the mountain chains; but it appears to be pretty well established that 
it has no great^ivers, or, at least, none that reach the sea. Indeed it seems, speaking 
generally, to be a law in this new world, that rivers are largest near their source; and 
that they gradually diminish as they proceed, and most commonly dwindle into 
insignificance, or lose themselves in marshes, before they reach the ocean! 

In consequence, perhaps, of this singular constitution of its river system, it is found 
that in Australia the best land is not at the mouths, but towards the sources, of the 
rivers. Tlierc are, no doubt, exceptions to this rule; but it appears to hold in the 
greater number of instances. Generally, also, the extent of fine land appears to be 
comparatively limited ; and in so far as the continental portion of the country has been 
explored, it appears to be much better adapted for pasturage than for tillage. 

Gold Deposits, — I^ut the land, the pasturage, the slieep, the copper and other 
ordinary niineraJs, winch are found in abundance in various parts of Australia, have all 
been rendcretl, for the present at least, of no importance compared with the gold 
deposits with which^he contijient is so largely endo\ved. These, which were discovered 
so late as 1851, arc of the most extraordinary richness. 'I'hcy exceed in productiveness 
not only the gold fields of California, but every thing, indeed, of which any idea could 
previously have been entertained. Australia has, in consequence, become an object of 
earnest and universal attention. An almost unparallelled amount of emigration lias 
been directed to her shores. Her population and her trade arc both increasing with 
gigantic strides; and her gold is iufiuencing the wages, tlie prices, and the industry of 
every civilised people. — (See art. Precious Mktai.s. ) The subjoined statements set 
in the clearest point of view the all hut miraculous progress of Victoria, the colony in 
which the gold fields are most productiNc. 


^ .Statements illustrative of the Progress of Victoria Colony during the 3 Years ending with IK')2. — 
(7'rt;>fT4 iaid before Porltament, Kith August, 18.53.) 



Ifi'iO. 

1851. 

1852. 

1,570,801* 

4,01.3,800 
7,451,519 

1,057 
408,216 
4,3-11,2411; 
1,397,311 
3,03l,638§ 

638,000 

200,000 

Kevmm; - • • • • £ 

Impfirts - - - • ~ £ 

ExiiouH - • - • r 

.Shii.iiins irivr.ird. • - - | tonn.^* 

llnnk (U-rosiis, fourth qu.irter^ 

(;ircuUli<n\ ditto ' r “ ■ • £ 

Com mid sold • ) 

NnmliiT of linnks . . « - ISo. 

Vnluntion Ilf Melhottnie (aniiuil value) - - £ 

I’opiilatiiiu, ai’.t Ik'ienibor 

t/r.i.ri'/i 

7'lt,9V'> 

1,041,71}(> 

108,030 

t 

2 

1.'.4,003 

75,/KW 

37'),824 
1,0.5<.,437 
l,45i3,')0'> 

01.4 

120,111 
) 822,254 

> 180,058 

1 310,724 

3 

174,793 

95,000 

* rnclude* of pold reveniic. 

f 'I’luTc' Hie no bank retiirnh for \'i(tona, as distinct from New South Wales, prior to 1st July, 1S61. 

± Ot tills .tiiiount nearb 70(1,000/ Is deposited by the ijot'ernmont. The banks (tivo no interest on any deposits. 

§ Of tills amount 1,1 candsts of Kold dust, estimated cither at cost or valuation. 


A T.icence Duty of SO.-f. a month, charged on all individuals who engage in the search 
for gold, is much, and, we think, justly objected to. Licence duties are essentially 
unfair, except when ll oy are jirojiurtioncd to the extent of business carried on by those 
who pay them. But the business of the gold diggers is, to all intents and purposes, a 
lottery. So that while the tax presses with greatest severity on the great bulk of those 
at the “diggings,” it is liardly felt by the few who carry off the great prizes. Tlie 
better plan would be to make the licence duty next to nominal, and to impose a 
moderate customs’ duty on gold when exported. The tax would then cease to be felt 
as a burden by individuals, while it would yield quite as great a revenue to 
government. 

It were idle to indulge in speculations in regard to the period when the exhaustion 
of the Australi.'in gold fields may be expected ; there are no data on which to hazard 
even a conjecture on such a subject. But w’hetlier the supplies from them be destined 
to be of long or short duration, they have already been, and, no doubt, will continue to 
be, of great advantage. We do not mean by this to say, or insinuate, that the good 
resulting from the influx of gold from Australia and California has been unaccoin- 
pipiied by any drawbacks. The gambling and dissipation to which it has given 
rijSe are obvious. But these, thougli considerable, are but a trifling deduction from its 
many advantages; from the powerful stimulus it has given to industry and civilisation, 
fiom tlie new channels it has opened to commerce, and from its greatly ameliorating 
'the condition of the labouring classes in this and most other countries. 

Thp northern portion of Australin, Including, perhaps, about a third part of the entire continent, lies 
lieiwmi the tropics ; the other portion of the continent, with the adjacent islands of Van Diemen’s Land 
and New Zealand, being In the south temperate zone. The climate of the different parts of the continent 
must, therefore, it Is obvious, differ very widely. \Vc, however, know but little of the climate of inter- 
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tropical Australia, except that it is within the ranf^e of the Indian monsoon ; that the temperature along 
the coast is rapidly raised by a wind from the south, which has been supposed to afford a strong pre¬ 
sumption of the existence of sandy deserts in the Interior ; and that the air is so very moist that during 
the season of the dry monsoon Iron articles are with the utmost difficulty preserved from rusting. 

It Is commonly said that the climate of extra-tropical Austiahu, and especially of New South Wales, 
assimilates closely to that of Southern Italy. But this statement must bo taken with considerable limi¬ 
tation ; for, 1st, the atmosphere is very decidedly denser; 2nd,the extremes of tempeialuro are infinitely 
greater ; 3rd, the average iieat is rather less ; and 4fh, the tomperaturo appears to decline more rapidly 
by increase of elevation. The grand defect in the climate of extra-tropical Australia appears to consist 
in the pertodical recurrence of Wet and dry seasons. Sometimes hardly a single drop of rain falls for 
an entire year or more ; and though, happily, dews are in such seasons peculiarly abundant, they form 
no adequate substitute for rain. During long-continued droughts crops of all kinds are destroyed ; 
and herbage, except in a few favoured S|)ot8, suffers severely. 

Henre, as already stated, all the eastern parts of extra-tropical Australia, and perhaps, also, the 
southern, would seem to be much better fitted for pasturage than for husbandry. The droughts aro 
exceedingly injurious to the latter, and they would necessarily involve any largo population that de¬ 
pended principally on the indigenous products of the soil in extreme privations. Certainly, however, 
no country seems to he better fitted for grazing, or rather for the growth of sheep and wool. A dry 
climate is especially suitable to the latter ; and though the pastures be far from luxuriant, their bound- 
Iciss extent compensates for every other deficiency. Sheep are not native to the country, a small flock of 
29 head having been introduced for the first lime by the original English settlers in For a while, 

however, their value was not appreciated ; but the importance of sheep-fanning, and its suitableness to 
the country, having been demonstrated by John M‘Arthur, Ksq. (to whom the rolony is under the 
greatest obligations), it has since increas^ with unprecedented rapidity. In proof of this, it is only 
necessary to mention that while the import of wool from Australia amounted, in 1822, to only 169,880 lbs., 
it had increased, in 182."), to411,fiU(} lbs., in 1830 to H9y,7.‘i0 lbs., and in 1861 to the enormous amount of 
41,810,137 lbs. 

Van Diemen’s Land being less subject to droughts than New South Wales, husbandry is carried on 
in it to a greater extent, and with more .advantage ; but there also shcep-larming is the principal and, 
jierhaps. the most advantageous employment. — (See Van Diemen’s Land.) 

New Zealand, which lias only been resorted to by regular colonists since 1840, is better fitted for agri¬ 
culture than either Australia or Van Diemen’s Land, and its climate is more like that of England. The 
ground in it is, however, rather difficult to clear; the n.atives aro also much more formidable, and it is 
not so suitab!(‘ for shct'p-farmiMg. 

The first ol tlie Anstrjdlan colonies, that in New South Wales, founded so lato as 1788, and that in 
Van Diemen's Land, founded fu 1808, were originally intended to serve as penal Hettletnunt.s ; and great 
numbers of convicts have been carried to them. These colonies had, also, notwithstanding their 
distance, becoino, even before the discovery of the goldfields, a favotirite resort of free settlers, consist¬ 
ing partly of voluntary einigrant.s, and partly of emigrants carried out at the public expense : and since 
tlieir discovery, the emigration to Australia from this country, China, ('alifornia, Ac , lias been quite un- 
precedcntcHl. The facility with which supplies of coinnuhsoty labour were obtained tended at first to 
reconcile the free colonists to the abuses of the convict system, but they gradually became such as to 
oeciision the greatest dissatisfaction in N. S. Wales ; and since 1843 no fresh convicts have been sent to 
It.—. They Btill, however, continued to be sent to Van Diemen’s Land, but it, also, has ceased to be a 
rc'eeptiicic for them No convicts have ever been sent t<* the important and flourishing settlement of 
South Australia, founded in 1834, nor to Western Australia or New Zealand—I'he settlcmenis m the 
latter have recently made a rapid progress, and It promises, at no very remote period, to be a pccuiiBily 
thriving colony. 


Population _Tho European popul.ation of the Australian 

colonies i» behoved to have bem at the under-mentioiieU d.ites, 
nearly as follows : _ 

New South Wales, - 1851 - 107.168 

V'icloria, 31 Dec. 1852 - - 200,000 

V,«n Diemen’s Land. - 18.50 • 7o,OOi) 

South Australia - - — • 64,(MM) 

Western Australia - 18 00 - 7,000 

Now Zealand - - 1850 - 22.400 

Total • • 560,568 

roiiffge.—The cost of a passage to the Australian colonies, 
including provbilonii, is for the 

Cabin, from 45/. to 90/. 

Intennedi.ste, from 20/. to 40/. 

Nteerage, about 16/. 

The average length of the voyage is about four months; and 
at whatever season of the vear it may he made, the |»a8scngcrs 
Jmvp to pass throush lioth very hot and very cold weather, 
and should, therefori', be prepared accordingly with sultaMe 
i,Iothing. 


Tho prices of cabin «u)d Intermediate passages to New Zoa- 
land are about the sfme ,is to the Australian colonies; hut n 
steerage jrassage is rather higher. 

Jt’wiigrrt/ioa. _ We subjoin a return of the number of in¬ 
dividuals tliat have emigrated from the United Kingdom to the 
Australian colonies, from 1825 down to 1852, bolhTni.luMivc. 
Years. Liiiigr.ints. Years. Einitrrants. 

182.5 - - 485 18.39 - . 1.5.786 

1826 - - 90.3 1810 - - 15.8.50 

1827 - - 71.5 1841 - . .32,825 

1828 - - 1,056 1812 - - 8.5.34 

1829 - - 2,016 184.3 - - .3.178 

1830 - - - 1,242 1841 - - 2.229 

18.31 - - 1,561 1815 - . V3() 

18.32 - - .3,7.3.3 1816 - . 2.317 

18.33 . - 4,093 1847 - - 4<)io 

18.34 - . 2,800 1848 - . 9.3!904 

1875 - - 1,860 1819 . . 32.191 

18.36 - • 3,124 18 50 - > 16,037 

1837 - - 5,()54 1851 - - 21.5.32 

1S33 - - 1 1.021 1852 - - 87,124 

Making a grand total of 316,.379 


Account of tho Quantities and Declared Values of the principal Articles of Brflish Produce and 
Manufacture exported to the British Australian Colonics during 1852. 


Ap)>ar61, slops, A haberdashery, value 
Anns and ammunition - - — 

Bacon and hams - - cwt. 

Beer and ale - • barrels 

Hooks, printed - ■ - cwt. 

Brass and copper manufactures — 
Butter and rheese - - — 

Coals, cinders, and culm - tons 

Cordage * ■ ■ T cwt. 

Cotton manufacture^, entered 
by the yard - - • yards 

hosiery, laco, and smaU 

wares . - - value 

Cotton, twist, and yarn - ins. 

Earthenware - - pieces 

Glasa by weight . - - cwt. 

at value - - - 

Hardwares and cutlery - cwt. 

Hals ©fall sorts - - * do*. 

Iron and steel, wrought and 
un wrought . - » tons 

Lead and shot - - — 


Leather, wrought and im- 
1 nrought ... Jhs. 1,174,376 
I saddlery and harness - Value - 
Linen manufactures entered by 

the y.ard - - . yards 4,290,882 

Machinery and millwork - value 
‘ I'aiiiterV colours . . - 

Plate, plated wares. Jewellery, 
and watchus - . . _ . 

Salt - - - bushels 505,179 

Silk manufactures - • value - 

Soap .tnd candles - - lbs 2,69.3 A.37 

I stationery ... value 
' Till and pewter wares, and tin 

' iilates . - . . _ . r - 

Woollen manufactures entered , 

by the piece - • pieces 88,689 

by the yard - - -yards 2,686,271 

hosiery and small w.iriu - value ^ 

All other articles - - - - 
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An Account of the Quantities of the princiiml Articles (exc. GoUl) imported into the U. Kingdom froin 
tlio British Settlements in Aubtrali.ain lHo.>. 




New 

S.iuth 

W.iks. 


•ir,,', 
nn.'il,*, 
31,‘>37 


n.oLs 

llS.f.I') 

3,1 


Van 

Di.men 


li.irk for t.inners’ or dyers' u-,e 
IJiff, fresli, or • liglitly'snlted 
Monen of diilmali aiul luh (except -wImIo fins) 
[Cedar wood - - . 

Cojij/cr ore - , « 

re^ulns of 

ui>wroue'it in 1>ri('k« or I'i^rs, lose conjic 
and all cant copper 

part wrought, vi/. l)ars, rods or lURoi 
liamiiiered or laiiiud 
Flax, rough or undressed » 

1 < opal ... 
uneniiinerated 
ilcnip, rougli or undrcftstd 

Ifodfii of^< .iUle ... 

Ilideit, not tanned, dry 

f.itined, iind not ollterwiste tin s--td 
t.iwtd, t'lirnett, or in apv nav drcbS'd 
Horns, iiurn Ijjis, and pieces of horns - 
lA Id. on- of - . 

tlolliiT-ot-pearl sliells, rough 
I ill, < o( o.i mil 

tram, Vi/ , spermaceti 

init .spLimaccIi 
Quleksiiver - . 

.ipaii svoikI 

kins, slieep, vindressed 

tan in si or tawed 

[Tallow . - . . 

TortolHesliell . . . . 

W'liali fins ... 

NVootl, hewn - 

for ship.bulltlitig . . . 

\V_o()l,_hlieep anil lamh s' _- _• 


(4.) Dispostdof I.itnd in the Colonies. — The question as to the best inetbod of tlisposintr 
of the unoceupieti lands in colonies planted in unsettled countries is one of considerable 
nicety and ditliculty. Land in old settled and fully occupied countries beiii.tr, f'i,p 
inost part, very valuable, and its possession bniigin^r alontr with it great consideration 
nnd iidlueiice, and frequently, also, great wealth, colonists are very ajjt, wherever they 
have the opjiortuiiity, to appropriate a imicli larger extent of land than thov have the 
means of cultivating, or of turning to any useful account. Not only, however, are settlei s 
disposed to act in this way, but speculators who have no tliouglit of emigrating, and 
persons having influence with govcinnicnt, endeavour to obtain largo tracts of land, in the 
view of holding them till, in consetjuence of the inciease of population in the vicinity, 
they aetjiiire a considorahle value. It has been usual, also, to reserve large tracts fi,r 
ecclesiastical and other public purposes. And these extensive tracts of unoccupied and 
reserved lands being interposed between the settled parts of a colony, render it in ail 
eases more diHicult, and sometimes .ill but impossible, to foun roads and other means of 
communication ; .so tliat the .settlors are thus frequently cut off from a market for tlieir 
jirodnee; and are ie.ss able to eoiabine for municipal or sueli like purposes, and for the 
establishment of schools and churchc.s, and the undertaking of such public works as 
require co-operation. 

The inqirovideii^ manner in which large tracts of land have been granted in Canada 
and the great extent of the clergy and other reserve.s in that colony, have materially 
retailed its prosjjcrity ; and the same circumstances have had a similar operation in our 
other NortJi American jiossessions, in Western Australia, and elsewhere. But tliere aie 
various ways in which an abuse of this sort might be prevented. One of the most obvious 
of these is to impose such a moderate price on the land as might, without crippling the 
means of the settlers, hinder them from seeking unduly to extend their possessions ; and 
making all the land Jield by individuals, wliether occupied or not, contribute according 
to its extent to the construction of roads and other pulilic works. Perhaps, however, 
the better plan would be to apportion the land according to the available capital of the 
settlers, it being stipulated that no individual should secure above a certain number of 
acres ; and that it should revert back to the public unless certain improvements were 
cfTecfed iqion it within a specified time after the grajit was made. 

But, not satisfied witli attempting to prevent abuses like those noticed above, wc 
were lately told that 'all the difficulties incident to colonisation originated in the 
too great dispersion of the colonists, and that to obviate them, and to insure to all new 
colonics the acme of prosperity, we had merely to compel the colonists to keep close 

together by exacting a high price for the surrounding waste or unoccupied land_in 

other words, hy making the colony as like an old settled country as po.ssible 1 And this 
precious nostrum was trumpeted fiirth as a great di.scovery. It i.s obvious, however, that 
it, on the one Imnd, the price set on waste land were inconsiderable, it would not 
(without a limitation of quantity) prevent the purchase of large tracts of land on 
speculation, and tlie entailing on the colony all the disadvantages that have resulted 
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fi*oiTi tliG making of injudicious grants; and if, on the other hand, the price (lo.nandod 
for t)ie land were high, it would go far to oppose an insuperable obstacle to the pro¬ 
gress of the colony, at least if it were to be founded by voluntary emigrants. Rich 
men do not leave their native country to expose themselves to the inconveniences and 
hardships attending the establishment of new settlements in the wilderness. This, if it 
bo done at all, must bo done in time to come, as in time past, by individuals in strait¬ 
ened circumstances, and anxious to improve their fortunes. Rut to exact a high or 
considerable price for land from such persons would, by sweeping away the whole, or a, 
considerable portion of tbeir capital, deprive them of the means of clearing and culti¬ 
vating the land, and proportionally retard their progress and that of the colony. Tlic 
plan of letting lands by fine is admitted by every one who knows any thing of agri¬ 
culture to be one of the worst that can be devised; and this colonisation project was 
bottomed on the same principle, and has been quite as pernicious, 

Tt is said tliat, in consequence of the exacting of a pi ice for the land, and the concen¬ 
tration of the colonists, their employments, being more combined and divided, will be 
prosecuted with a great deal more success than at present. All this, however, proceeds 
on the false and exploded assumption that the colonists are not, like other individuals, 
the best judges of what is for their own advantage. Adam Smith says truly, that it is the 
liighest impertinence for kings and ministers to attem|)t to diieet private people 
they should employ their capitals. Rut it is, if possible, a still greater impertinence, 
to attempt to direct them ivhcre. they shall employ them. A regard to their own in- 
tere'-t will draw people sufficiently together. And to enact regulations in the view of 
concentrating tliem still more, is in every respect as contradictory and absurd as it 
would he to set about increasing the public wealth by regulating the sott of employments 
to be carried on, and the countries with whicli, and the commodities in which, to deal. 

Of late ycais the ICnglisli govcniment h.as disposed of .all iingrjintod colonial lands by sale : and 
tliontdi wo’inclino to think, .is already stati'd, that the preferable plan wonlil be to distribute tliem ae- 
roidingto the capital or means ol the settliTi, still if the price .atwbich land is sold bo loasonable, tlio 
quantity that may beheld by individuals be limited, and the lots put up to s.de bo of sizes suited to tlie 
means of the vanons classes of jiurcbascrs, wo do not know that the plan is open to any very good 
objection. Hut tin* jii ico charged lor land in most of our colonics, and ohjiccially in Anstiaba, where 
llic inninntnn is 2()if. an acre, is much too high, and has led to the mo^t mischievous results. At the 
saTn<> time, liuwevcr, we must b(>ar in mind tlie distinction In tweeii foninling a colony with a viinv 
jii mi'ip.illy to the interests of the colonists ; and founding it not only with a view to tlieir intcrest.s, but 
in an e‘-pecial di'grce Cot the relud of the mother countiy. For it is not to bo denied that the plan of 
exacting a pretty liigh (hut not an opprc.ssive) price for colonial lands, and ajiplying that piict> to 
delray the cost of carrying out emigrants, may (liow injuiious soever to voluntary emigrants) be niado 
to assist in relieving the mother enuntry of those who might otherwise have li.id to be supported at the 
public exiuMise. Jnasiiiucli, too, as an extraordinary quantity of labour is thus supplied to the colony, 
the injmj done to the caiiitalists hy meking land aitifinally dear, is in some degiee, at least, i-orn- 
pciii.itcit by its making laboui .n tilicially cheap. The emigr.ation to the Ansti alian colonies in the 1 
yi .u's ending w ith 1H.17 vv.is jn incipally a eonsequence of the pi inciple now stated, a very large jiropouioii 
o( the eiTiigi ants having been earned out at the pnlilie expense. Ills, however, to be borne in mind, 
that when the revenue deiived from the sale of land in the Australian colonies was at its maximum, its 
iniee was only 12 a‘. an acre. After it had been r.iised to 20 a-. the sales, down to the awa of the gold dis- 
eovciies, were comparatively tiilliiig. 

It would obviously be the exiieme of tolly for an agiieultiuist intending to emigrate who lias a little, 
but not a great de.d of capital, to think of establishing himself In a colony v^hcre a high price is set 
upon land. At all events, sueh person must not expect in such a colony to become a landowner, or to be 
independent, but must make up bis mind to be a hii ed laboui er ; vvhere.is, if he emigrate to a colony 
wlicic land is sold at a low price, or given away on «<)iidilion of eertaln iinpiovenKmts being effected upon 
It within a given tune, he; may at once .acquire an estate, and exchange tlie condition of a liired servant 
for tli.it of landowner. 

.Seeing that the Americans sell the best lands in the valley of the Mis.sissipi)l at less than a dollar an 
.'u re, it was not ea.sy to discover the principle on which we proceeded to exact (hx 7(/. an aero for the 
worst laiiil in Upper Canada. If this regulation were meant to divert the current of voluntary emi- 
giation fioin Canada to (he U State.s, nothing could be found to say against it ; but otherwise It vv.is 
alike ronti adirtoiy and absurd. Notw illistaiiding (he facilities of getting out to Quebec in timber ship;, 
the direct emigration to tlie U. States greatly exceeds that to liiiiish N. America, the emigrants to 
the lonner being also of a superior description and having a greater command of capital. And there 
can he no doubt that the U. Stati s arc in no mconsiderable degree indebted for this influx of comp.n.i- 
tively v.duable immigrants to the fact of the ]>ublic lands being sold at a less price than ours. “ It is 
population alone which imparts value to land, and a more effectual method could not bo devised lor 
preventing an influx of inhubit.ants into Upper t'anada, and drawing away many of those already settU d, 
than government adhering to the present prices of land.”—(See Mhirefr’s valuable Tour 

t/Dough N. Ayueiica, p. 3G5.) Hut since Canada has been in great measure self-governed, the price of 
land has been reduced. 


ltr(;uliUion» fur Ihv Dmjuisnl qf Lands in ihe Cttlonies, 18,0.1. 

Caimd(t-—Hy .a provinvi.sl .ict of 1841 Crown laiidi arc* «o lie 
Bold at .1 in icL* to f>e from lime to time fixed I)> the governor 
In council. 'I'hc* jiricea raiigu from 1« to 7s. OU. |Hr acre, us 
shown in the subjoined notice. 

" Crown Lands Department, 

qucbec, fith August, IS.'i?. 

“ Notice fs hereby given that Imure sales e>f t'.rown l.^nds 
■will l>e at the prices and on tlie terms speclhi.d in the respec¬ 
tive locallticii mentioned below : — 

“ West of the counties of Durham and Victoria at 7s. Cd. 
|H.*r acre, payable in 10 annual inslalmcmU, with jn- 
teiist, one tenth at time of sale. 

“ East of the county of Ontario, within Upper Canada, 4r. 
per acre. 

*' In the county of Ottawa, ."r.pcr acre. 

“ From thence north of the St. Lawrence to the cctmtv of 
S.vgtienay, and south of ihe St. Lawrence In Ihc dis 
Uict of Quebec, east of the Chaudi^re river and Kenne¬ 
bec, road, li. (id. per acre. 

** In tlie district c.f Queliec, west of the river Chaiulidie .vnd 
lieiinebec.road "U. per acre. 


“In the districts of Three Rivers, St. Franew, and Mon¬ 
treal. south cit the St. I.axv fence, .1#. per acre. 

“ In the dUtrict of Oaspe and county of .Saguenay, Is. 
p«‘r acre. 

” In all rases payalileln '> annual instalments, with Jntenst, 
uiie-titth at the tiiiiiaof sale. 

“For lands enhanced in v.aluc by special circumstances 
such extra price may be tixeif as his excellency (iie 
governor general, in couni il, m.ay direi t. 

“ Actual occupation to lie immediate and continuous : the 
land to ho cleared at the rate of ') acres .imnially lor 
every 100 acres during A years, and a dwelling lioiue 
• erei ted not less than 18 feet liy ‘i(i feet. 

" Tlie timber to be subject to any general timber duty tliat 
may be imposed. 

“ The sale to bitcome null and void in case of neglect or 
violation of any of the conditions. 

“ The settler to be entitUd to oblulii a patent upon comply¬ 
ing with all the conditions 

“ Not more than 'iido acres to he sold to any one person.” 

r/rrgs/ Jiesrrvts. —Tliere are dolarhotl clergy reserve* for s.'iTa 
in most of the luMiibhips surveyed prior to 1841; but iliu 
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lands raporte<l by the chief OBent for emlffrntioii at to 

be moot vrorthy the attention of eminants, are the townshtps 
I'eel, Wellesley, MaryhoTough, and Momingtnn, oorerlug an 
area of acres, in the county of Waterloo. The prices 

of land In these township* (at of all clergy reserves), arc regu- 
laietl by the <|uality of soil and situation, and average from H*. 
to 20s. curreiuy per acre, one-tenth of the purchase-money 
being required at the time of sale^ and the remainder to be 
paid In nine annual instalniimU, with interest. 

Common School Ivonili, — One million acres of land were ap- 
propriaUtl for school purposes hy the legUhiture in and 

the St hool lands in the counties of Hruce, Urey, and Huron are 
now open for sale to actual settlers upon the following terms — 

The price to lie 1(1*. per acre, payable In 10 equal annual 
instalments, with interest. The first instalment to be paid 
upon teceiving authority to enter upon the land. Actual oc¬ 
cupation to lie lininedlate and continuous- The land to be 
cleared at the rate of .0 acres annually for every 100 acres 
during the tlrst S years. sA dwelling house at least IH feet by 
26 lobe erected. The Timber to be reservwl until the land 
h.is luaii p.-ud for in fbll and patented, and to lie subject to any 
gener.il timber duty ihere.ifliT. A licence of occupation, not 
assignable without perniUdon, to bo granted. The sale and 
the licence o( occu|i.illon to Itecoiiie null and void in case of 
neglect or violation of .iiiy of the conditions. The settler to 
lie entitled to obtain a p.itent u|>on complying ultli all the 
conditions. Nol more tlian 21)0 acres to be sold to any one 
Iierson on these terms. 

To persons with sufllcieiit c.ajiital for farming, this colony 
continues to otier great inducciueiitB. The itnnr.iveincnts of 
the internal foinmunications h.ive eiiablctl the f.irmers in the 
interior to .ivail themselsea of the highest markets for the dis¬ 
posal of their sunilus produce 

A'on-r Sioiiti .—The public lands arc here also sold at a fixeti 
prh e of 1».'Jd sterling per iicre, payable at once. 'I'hesmaliest 
ri-gular farm lot contains IIH) acres.' Any less quantity of land 
intly he had, hut the cost would be the same as for 1110 acres, 
vi/.. HI. 15*., the minimum sum for which a deed of gr.ant is 
issued. 

Nru’ nnmtiivkk. — The mode of «ale In this province is by 
auction Thu upset j'rke is generally about •'*. (id. slerlitig 
(.V curreniy), hut varies .tccording lo situation, &c. Fifty 
acriK is tlie smailust quantity usually sold. The payments aro 
ith down, and th« residua In one, two, or three ye.srs Twenty 
per »ent. discount IS allowed for iinnicdiatu payment. Pur- 
(hasers have the option of paying in latiour on the roads for 
their lots, hut in that case tnueKpeiises of survey must be paid. 

Prince htlwaid Js/und.—Sale by auction prevails. The up- 
8tM pro e was formerly 21)*. per acre for wild land, and IIW. to 
3(1/. per acre for town, pasture, and river lots. These rate* 
weie in reduced In certain localities on the aupiicntion of 
the House of Assumhly, and on a rtfiiewed application from the 
Slime body the further alterations emhodted m tho tbllowing 
table wcie made in 1H48 — 


Sitmitlon of Lund. 

Oii.intilv of 
(TrowII L.md 
rcinalning 
unsold. 

New upset 
Prices. 

'I'mvnship No. I.'i 

Township No 'i') 

Third Class of Pasture) 
Lots, S at les each in iho> 
Hoy,-lily of tieorgefown 1 
Town Lots in Princel 
'i'owii, having a front of> 

7,0(10 .icics. 
2,510 acres. 

Not staled. 

ISO lots. 

5f. per .It re. 

10*. per acie. 

.5/. per acre. 

Nut reported. 


N'rn'fouinl/tirul — Tliere exist* no oflici.'il reltirn of the sur¬ 
veyed aoil .lele^,|lllc l.md at the disposal of the frown m this 
colony Tin area loss been estimated at about 2,.1()(>,000 .iries, 
of winch about ‘l.T.IMX) have been appropriated. Uy a colonial 
law, frown lands arc to be sold by aucitoii at an upset p» Ice, 
to be fixed by the governor, ul not less th.in 2*. p‘r acre. i,.uul 
fxtinsed lo auction more than once on ditlerent days ni.iy 
afterw.irds bO sold, wlihout furthci eoinpititlon, at the lust 
tiliset price. Allbough tlie agriculture of ilie iiroviuPi-e is 
progressively hu rea-mg, there are yet i omp.ir.iliyely few per¬ 
son-, exilusivelv employed in it, the population iK-iug nearly 
all engaged in the fisheries. 

Honilurat .— It is st ited by ilie ading rolonisl seorclary that 
veiv large tracts have been alienated In this colony, and th.al 
ollu-r* are lei on le.isos for terms of ye.irs, being put up at 
.uictlon and disposisl of to the highnst bidder, subject to tho 
(ippruvnl of the yiipenntendenc. 

Auslra/iiin Colonin and Netv Zealand, Xerv .South Wiilee, yic- 

tona {lute Port Phdip Uietrict), South Australia, ami H'cstein 

Auiitriihn. 

'I’he followingsaro tho regulations now in force under the 
provisions of the Australian Land Act, ,'>At C Viil. c. .Ifi., for 
the <lls|M>yal of the Waste Lands m tho folonie* of New Kouih 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia.* 

1. All laud* aro disposed of by sale alune, and must have 
once at least beeiicxposeil to public nuciion. 

2. The lowest upwt iirice will not he less than I/, per acre ; 
hut (he government will have power to raise the same by pro¬ 
clamation, though not again to rudure it. 

."i. The lands are distinguished.into three difFcrent classes, 
vU., foyvn, suhiirtian, and country lots. 

4. Upon town and suburban lots, as well ns upon a )>ropor- 
tlon not exciH’dmg oue-teiith of Uie whol* of the country lot* 
olfereil for sale at any auction, the governor will have the 
IKiwer of naming a hitler than the general or lowest upset 
price ; the i umtrji lots on which such latwer is exercised to be 
(ledgnated “ Mitecial Counlry Lots." 

5. Town and suburban lots will in no case be disposed of 
except by public auction, but country lots whlih hare already 
fieen put up to piitihc aiicUon and nol sold, may be disposethof 
afterwards by private contiact at the upset prii-e. 

6. No land* will be sold by private contract except for ready 


• The act 0 tt 10 Vlct. e. 104. also empowers the Crown to 
grant Icayes and licences of occupation, for any term not cx- 
ccssUim 11 years, of the waste lands in New Mouth Wales, 
\ ictoria, Mouth AusUalU, and Western AusUalio. 


money. When sold by public auetjon, one-tenth at least of the 
whole purchase-money must be paid down, and the remainder 
witli^ one calendar month, or the dniotlt will be forfeited. 

7. l^nds will be nut up for sale lu lots not exceeding In 
extent one square mile each. 

H. As an exception to the general legulations, and subject to 
certain TBstrlctloii* laid down in the Australian Land Act. the 
governor will huva It In his discretion to dispose, by private 
contract, at a price not less than the lowest upset price for the 
district, of blocks comprising fe0,000 acres or more, f 

9. Persons will be at liberty to make payments for colonial 
lands in this country, for which payment or deposit they will 
receive an order for credit to the same amount In any purchase 
of land they may eltbct in the colony, and will have the pri¬ 
vilege of naming a proportionate number of emiip'ants fur a 
free passage, as explained in tho next article. The deposits 
must lie made In one or more sums of lOOf. each at the Bank 
ol England, to tho account of the Colonial Land and Emigra¬ 
tion Coramissloners; and the depositor must state at the time 
the colony in which the land is to bo selected, .tnd give notice 
to Uie commissioners of the deposit. Upon production of the 
llank’s receipt for the money, the commissioners will furnish 
thedeposltor with a certilie.ite, stating the amount which he 
has paid, .ind entitling him to obtain credit for that sum in 
any piiriha.e wlin h he may ertect In the colony, subject to all 
rule* and regulations in force In tlie eoJony at tho time such 
purchase may be made. 

1(1. For every sum of 100/. deposited as above, tho depositor 
will he entitled, for six raonth.s n'om the date of payment, to 
n.sma a numtier of property qu.allfled emigrants, equal to 1 
.-idults, lor a passage. Two children between 1 and 14 are to 
be rt-t konod as equal to one .adult. The emigrants are requited 
to lie < hosen from the class of labourers specified in the coni- 
inissloners regulations, and must have been acciistumod to work 
for wages, and lie going out to do the same m the colony. They 
are to lie subject to the approval of the commissioners, and 
must. In all aspects, comply with their general regulation* on 
the belcction ot labourers in force when the application tor 
passages is made. T/i* purchaser and his famiy cannot ic- 
ceivs u free jMssage undsr this privilege. 

Pan htemen’s Land and Netv Zealand have been withdrawn 
from tho operation of the Australian Land Sales Act by the 
« «£ 9 Viet. c. 95 . and the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 104 . But in the 
former colony, and in those portion* of New Zealand not coin- 
pnned within the settlements formed by or under the auspUc* 
of the late New Zealand ( omp.iny, the *ume rules suhsUiuially 
will be followed bls in the Australhm colonics. 

Fan Diemen's Land. — In Van Diemen's I,and Inducement* 
are held out to small capitalists to settle there, which are ex¬ 
plained In the following regulations. 

fioveminent being anxious to encourage the settlement In 
Van Diemen's Land of small c-spitalists and persons capable of 
employing labour, the Colonial i.nnd imd Emigration Com- 
niissioneis have been directed to make known the following 
arrangements which government have sanctioned for that 
purpose •— 

I. The Colonial r.aiid and Hrolgratlon CommlMlonets wld 
be ready to receive deposit* from persons desirous of emigrat. 
ing to .ind hottling in Van Dieman’s Land, In sums of not less 
than 2(M)/., to be paid to the credit of the commUsioncr* at the 
Hank of England, or any of its branches; and the coiimil!.- 
bioncrt, will grant In exchange for such depuhit, a “remi-slon 
certiheate," for n sum equal to double the amount ot the de¬ 
posit, which certificate will be available as so much cash in 
the purchase ol government land in the colony, if presented at 
the pioper oIBce In the colony within IH months of Its date. 

2. Fartle* making such dept'siu will further he entitled to 
free passages (intermediate or steerage) to Hobart Town, for 
themselves, tlielr fatiulic*, and servants, piovided that the 
whole cost of such pai>i>age» bh-all not exceed two-thirds the 
amonrit of the deposit. Depositors desirous ofbeing furnt-beil 
with cabin in*tend ot Intelnusliate passages, may t.ike Hdv.ni- 
tage of this condition by paying the ditTerence of expense out 
of tbeir own liiiuls. 

.1. Uepo.ilors must nt Ibe time of making the deposit obt.*!n 
from the Bank of England, or the branch in which the de- 
l>ohit Is made, a reci ipi to be protluced to the commissioners a* 
the vouiherof the p.iymcnt. 

•I Depositors when .'ipplsiiig for their “remission teilifi- 
»iitcs," must at the s.-tme time submit to the coinmissionerH 
the name and description of the persons nombititcd for free 
passages, otherwise the privilege will be forfeited, and persons 
so nummnied will nevertheless be subject to the uiiproval of 
Ilie <oniniissioners, Anv loss which they may ex))rnonce by 
the neglect or default of llic depositor, vr ills nominees, either 
to come forward at tho proper tune lor embarkation, or in any 
other respect, must be borne by the depositor, and any ex- 
j>ensu so incurrixl will he defrayed out of the sum which he 
may he entitled to have si>eritin emigr.'iliun. 

The object of the above regulations being to encourage 
the iiennan. iii settlement In Van Diemen’s Land of a class of 
Km.ill < aiillalists, and it being necessary to prevent persons vi ho 
have no Intention of settling there from taking advantage of 
them, deposiion. who hUali proceed to Van Diemen's Land 
under these regulations, will not for the space of two ye.ir* 
from making use of their “remission certificates,” receive a 
Crown grant for any land purchascMl by such rertlficates ; bvit 
will. In the meantime, ret.elve a “ location ticket." At the 
ex(iiratlon of two years, the depositor on showing to the satis- 
f.u-lion of the governor that he is bond Jide a resident settler in 
the colony, and has so resided continuously since obtaining hi.s 

location ticket/’ will be entitled to a Crown grant In ex¬ 
change tor It. If, however, apulicuUon should not be made 
for the exchange of the " location ticket” within 12 months 
from the expiration ot the two year* for which it is grunted, it 
will he considered to have lapsed, and the tend will be open 
to sale or grant. 

In the event, however, of the purchase of I.ind which 
would probably be included in a single grant, partly bv means 
of a “ remission certificate," and partly fn cash, the lieuteimnt- 
govemor will be authorised, provided the amount paid in 
cash be not less than half ot ine nominal value of the “ re- 
intesion certificate,’’ and provided also he be satisfied of the 


t In tlie peculiar circumstances of South Australia, the 
lieutenant-governor has, for Uie present, ceased to sanction the 
disposal of iiie public lauds Otherwise than by auction, and In 
lou of a iQodarate aUe. 
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Kood iklth of Om trutwction. ia iwue K grant for the rrhola 
nt the expitatton of one ytnur nom the date of purchaae. 

7. It vrill he eeen that the above regulations are intended to 
apply only t« persons having capital eno^h to enter on the 
cult! vaUoit of a tolerably large property. T^ such partlea Van 
Jilemen’-. Lnnd, from its hodlthy climate, productive seu. and 
cheap labour, offers every prosp^t of success. But parsons not 
possessed uf capital nor acenatomed to agricultural or pastoral 
pursuits, nhould, for their own sakea, abstain from taking ad¬ 
vantage of nrrancoments which are not designed for them, 
iirui for whiclr tliey are not suited. Otherwise they can 
..... . . . . .-.— 


£ t. d. 



Town 
Allotment* 
of i Acre. 

Suburban 
.\llotmenta 
of 10 Acre*. 

Rural 

A Hot menu 
of 25 Ado*. 


£ 


. £ 

£ 

■Wellington * 

12 

10 


50 

Nelson* . 

12 

10 


50 

New Plymouth* 

12 

10 


50 

Otago t 

13 

10 

' 30 

r 

50 

Fixed uniform 

Canterbury 

- 

" 

• '{ 

price of .5/. 
per acre. 


Itoposlts in sums of the aUrve amounts towards the purchase 
of lands in VVelhnutoii, Nelson, New Blymomh, and Otago, 
may he made at the Bank of England to the credit of the 
t'olooial Land and Emigration (;onimls8ioners, in the m«le 
pomietl out in the 9th clause of the foregoing regulations, re- 
spetting deposits for the purchase of Orown lands in the 
Australian colonies. But at New Plymouth there is, .at pre- 
wnt, no public lond available for depositors in this country. 
For Oi.igo the treaty for purchase must In the first Instance le- 
sanctioned Iw tiie Ot.igo /tssoelation. and f«ir Canterbury It 
must be roniuicted entirely with the Canlerhury Assoi-bstlon. 

The Falkland hUuuh.— Thf l.m<U m this colony are now 
open for sale. 1 he in.ide of wile Is the same as in the Austra¬ 
lian oolonujs. The upset price of country h-uids Is for the pre 
sent Hi. per acre. Town lots of halt an acr.’ each, and suhurimn 
lots of ‘15 lercs each, will he put up at .'tOL Deposit* may be 
made in this country, in the mode prescribed for the Austra- 
li.iii colonics, but tbe depositors will be entitled to namiriatcfor 
a free ti.issage fi, instead of 4 adul; l.iboiirers, for ewery itXi/. 
ilcliosilcd 

it',it /tutir*.—Crown lands are to bo sold liy auction at an 
uiisef prii e of not less than 1/, per acre. 

ill .Viitlgiia and Dominica tne stnallest lot sold Is 40 acres, 
escept in cC'tain localities for villages. 

Ill the U.ihamas the mode of sale Is also hy auction, but the 
governor ts, from time to time, to name the upset price, which 
IS never to be less than fii. per acre, l.and once evposeii to 
auction ni.iy, in the (lUi'rclion of tbe governor, lie afieruards 
sold by priv’.itc i ontract, at not less than the upset price of su« h 
l.iiid. Tlie ordinary si/e of the lots in the Bahamas is to lie 
acris, but lots of 5 acres may, if thought cxpettlent, be dls- 
poseil of 

Cape of <100,1 Hope, and Va/al,—The nnanpropriatod crown 
lands in this colony are sold in freehold, ana by public uiution 
only. 

Unless It is otherwise notified, the upset price will lie .at 
the ('ape two shillings per .sere, (one acre is nlioiit li.ilf ‘ 
morgen), and at Nat.il four shillings (4i.) per acre, hut tb 
goveinor for the lime being will have the power to fix sue 
higher upset iirue the Ifa ahty or other eircuinst.-inccs m i. 
render expedient, of which due notice will .slw.tys Im publuly 
given, r.ands not sold at nictlon may .ifterwaids be purchased 
.It the upset price on payment ot the whole purchase money. 

5. l’< i-soiis wishing to puicli.ise will .ipply, in writing, to l 
sei'ret.'iM to government, staling in what division the landtlicy 
wish to h.ive put up tor sale Is sltuaitd, and as far an practieahle, 
its pi>sitloll, tiuundaries, and extent. 

'f hese a|>pIications, after being recordesi in the colonial of¬ 
fice, will be transmitU? 1 (o the Surveyor-General, wlc, if he 
‘ te no oti)eclion to the Ijiiil l>eing disposed of, will call upon 
the applicant to deposit with him the jirobable exiiense of the 
‘ h exiiense will be c.ilriilated uuon the followlliu 


0 12 


0 18 


. 1 14 


For a piece of ground, wd dividing the same Into 
small loU, or erven, for the first four loU, each - 
For any beyond that number , ' . 

For the ineasuremant of any piece of land up to iO 
morgen (about *0 acres) - ^ - 

For every morgen above lo up to 100, per inotgen 
For 100 morgen - - - - 

For every morgoti above 100, as fer ss 500, per 
morgen - - - *991* 

For 500 morgen - - - . 4 4 fi 

For every morgen above 600, per morgen - ^0 0 1 

For 3,000 morgen - - - 14 18 10 

For every morgen above Uie same - -001. 

For every diagram - - - 0 18 0 

At Natal the charges for measuring landa Ibr sale by the 
crou-n are as follows. The exjiensesof ineasuring landsgrunted 
by the crown are governed by separate rules. 


For the measurement of any piece of land up to 10 
o 100 - - 


£ t. d. 

1 0 0 


• Wlirn suburban allotments are laid out and opcncl for 
s( I( < tion in tbe vicinity of any town or village, the prices will 
be staled. 

( If a complete “ property ” (comprising a town allulinont 
of J acre, a suburban allotment of ill acres, and a double rural 
allotment of 5U acres) be bought, tbe price Is V4QI. 10«. 


’4 


0 Oi 
2 1 
6 0 


For every acre above 10 up ti 
For iOl) acres 

For every acre above 100 up to 2.00 
For 250 acres 

F'or every acre above 2'iO up to 500 
For 5(H) acres 

For every acre above 500 up to 1,000 
For 1,(K)0 acres - 
For every acre above 1,000 • 

I'or V.tKH) acres - 
For each diagram 

For each tigiin* on general jil.in - . u ■» o 

For sundry expenses tncuired for attendance of 
field comets, inspecting officers, &c-, when ne¬ 
cessary - - . - 0 19 O 

4. Sbould the np|)lirant not become the purchaser, the 
amount deposited hy him will be refunded when p.vid bv the 
eventual pun baser; but should no sale take place, no refund 
can be made. 

5. Lands offered for sale will be adverlisi-d for two months In 
the “ Government Garelfc,'’ at the expiration of which time 
they will be sold by public auction. 

6. Ten per cent, of the purchase money must be paid at the 
time of sale, and the balance (with the exiicusist of the surviy, 
if the purchaser did not make the deposit), within one calendar 
month from the day of sale; In default of which, tho 10 jier 
cent, so paid will tic forfeited to the loloni.il treasury. 

7. Persons desirous of accinlring crown lands at the Gape or 
Natal will be at liberiy to make deposits at the Bank of Eng¬ 
land to the crtKlit of the Gutonial I.iind and Emigr.iiion Com- 
inUvioners, upon the same conditions, and with the hire privi¬ 
leges as are prescribed m the case of the Australian colonies, 
with this exce))tioii, that for every IDO/. s,j jiaid in, the deixisi- 
tor will he allowinl to n.vme for a tree p issage to the lolony 7, 
instead of 4, properly qualified emigrants. The rules for'the 
helectlon of emigrants to the G.ipe are the s.iinu as for Austra¬ 
lia. These rules will also niiplv gci.erallv to emigrants to 
Natal in case they be proposed for a pass.ige bv pur>liascrs of 
land, or m <ase funds should be provided for earning on eml- 
gratioii at the public expense, 'i’he persons eligible for pas¬ 
sages to Natal would he agricultural luliourers, ineehanlcs, 
skilUsI l.ibourers, and sm.dl rarm, rs .tcrustoined to some ma¬ 
nual l.xbour, and intending to work for their svilunstcnce Be. 
posit* to the tnxiit of the coiniiiissioners do not exempt tile 
depositors from the p.vycneiit of survey fees. 

<'e_yto» —In this colony thetrown lands ,ire sold by auction 
at an upsst puce, which is to bo fixed by the governor, but 
which IS not to be less th m W per .acre. Before being exiiosed 
to :iu( fion, the lands .tre surveyed by the gove rnment, anti duly 
advs-rtised. 

Hung Kong —The crown lands will not bo alienated in per- 
I>< rmty, but let on leases, wbiob are to be olfeted for sale at 
public aiiotiofi. The duration of tbe leases for budding sites 
will be for uyy years, and for agriculiural purpose, will not 
eiceeit 21 years, not renewable of right, but at tlie option of 
government. Powers will be reservwl, when necess.iry, for 
regulating the character ot the buildings to be erecteil hi par¬ 
ticular situations, and foi avoiding the li-aso if within a sjieci- 
hed time tbe buildings be not completed or m piogress. 

'I he rent to be pant for lands designated marine or town lots 
is fixtai by the sui veyor-generiil according to ciu iimsl.inces, 
and approved by the governor : the bidding at puhlii. .luction 
being in the shape of a premium for ^he puichase of the lease, 
not .m increiue on the rent as formerly. 

The rent for farm lots Is fixed at not less than 1/. per nire 
per annum. 


Summary of Modes of Sale and Prices, in the pripclpal Land-selling Colonies. 


Colony. 

Mode of .Sale. 

Price per Acre. 

GoJony, 

Mode of Sale. 

Price per .kcie. 

North American Go- 
lomes — 

('aiiada (West) 
Canada (East) 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Prince Edward) 
Island - - f 

Australian Colonie#:— 
New South Wales - 
Victoria 

Western Australia - 
South Australia 

New ZealandCCrovn 
lands]. 

Fixed Price - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - - -"I 

Auction - -| 

Ditto -j 

By Auction. f 
Country lands not 1 
sold at the public 1 
• sale* may after- > 
ward* be liouglit 
gt the upset price 1 
as a fixed price, 1 

1 

4». to 20#. currency. 

it. to 4* ditlo.accord- 
ing to situation. 

t« 9(1. sterling. 

3*. currency upset 
price. 

5t. or upwards ac¬ 
cording to situation. 

Lowest upset price, 
11. sterling. 

Falkland* - 

Hahamns - 
Other West-) 
India Co > 
lonles J 

Gaep of "J 
Good Hope J 
Natal 

Ceylon 

1 Hong Kong 

.Auction 

Couuiry binds not 
sold at the public 
' sales iiiay alter- ‘ 
wards be bought 
at the upset price 
os a fixed price, 
f Auction ■) 

1. Ditto Ditto. ) 

Auction 

Ditto - . - { 

Ditto - - : 

Inito - 

f Ditto. Only leases') 
-L gyimted - -j; 

Iiowest upset price, 
He. sterling. 

Ditto «#. 

Ditto 11. . 

Lowest upset price, 
2#. sterling. 

Ditto 4*. sterling. 
Ditto If. sterling. 
Kent to be ascer¬ 
tained by auction. 
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COLONIES AND 


Iliofirs or CoMiiowAOit Li'aim* or 1’a*toh» Lakt>s 

A't«’ Snulh Witltt. — Thie following is the subhtnnfc of the 
most important provKlonsi oi ilic regulations In force fbr the 
dlsiMjsal ot Lind for pastoral pnnioses; 1st, in the setlleJ dls- 
tri.is, ami, Vflly, in the unsettlL*d and intermediate districts. 
'J'hesB regul.iiioiis were established hy the governor. In niirsu- 
am e of an order of the Ouoen in rouni-il, dated 9th March, 
1817, and issued under the act of rarliament 9 fie 10 Vict. 
c. 101. 

i. As to the settled districta : 

I. All purchaser* of crown lands, or grantees who have com- 
nnitcd their <1X111 rents, are to have a right of commonage over 
v.irant crown lands in their neighbourhood until thsiioscd of. 

a. Pcrsoits holding in fee simple not less than bio.acres of 
land will be entitled to claim of government a lease of the atl- 
.i.it out lands, to tho extent of three times their own propel t}, at 
'.i llxed rent of 10*. for eaih section ol CIO acres. 

a. Any person may require government, or the government 
in.ay priK’eed of its own accord, to put up to auction lenses 
of any vacant lauds at a mitihnum upset rent of the same 
amount. 

4* The leases will, as a general rule, bo renewed, unless the 
land Is wanted by govemment for sale, or Is renulrtil iimlcr 
the above provialoiis by the owner in leo of tho adjacent pro¬ 
perty. 

A. Tho leases are to ho annual, and for p.istoral purpo-^cs 
only, with a liinilod right of < utling tiiiilier. They are not ns- 
signahie; ami if tlie land is rnjuiicd for k.iIc, it must lx- snricii 
dtrctl .Tt one iiiontli’s notice, without any compensation lo 
linjiroveiiients. 

II. .As to tho unsettled and Intenimliate districts- 

1. The governor iitaj grant le iscs of runs for 14 years In the 
tin-etiicd districts, and H in tlie intermediate. These leases 
tonfer the right to use tile laml for pastoral pur|iohos, and to 
cultivate io much as is necess<ary for the consumption ol the 
lessi'o’s own est.ihllshincnt, bet not for sale. 

51. Ka< h run mtist l>o c.ap.ible of currying 4,000 sheep, or an 
equivalent number of cattle. 

.T. 'I'he rent ,1* .at least lOL per nmium, with Qt. 10* iiddi- 
tional for every 1,000 alieep (beyond tlie first 4,000) wincli the 
run will cany. 

4. During the currency of the lease tlie lessee may buy por¬ 
tions of ihv land, not being less than Hill acres in extent, ssith- 
out com)»vtitinn. Tile ortlitiaty price will be W. an lUxe ; but 
in peculi.ar cases the governor may reijuire a l<irger sum. The 
giivertior in.ty also resume any part of the land fur public 
puriioses. 

Le iscs of vacant runs are disposed of by tender. Lc.ases 
are foi idled if the lessee neglects lo pay his rent, or is convicted 
of <crt.dn legal ofl'cneos. 

0. At the expiration of the Irate In the unsettled dish lets, or 
•It the expiration of each year of flu‘ Ic.tse in the int<>rmediatc‘ 
distrlits, .uiy part of tlie land in.iy he sold by government, stili- 
j. cl to ,t I Ight In the letisfco of preemption,.and of c«in|K-nsution 
lor iinpiovemeiits. Dnbss the land llsetf is hioiight within Hie 
scull’d districts, or one foiirtli part ol it is »oUI, tlie lcfc:.ee i. en¬ 
titled to n renewal of ins lease .it to the. unsold pnil; hut if.any 
ji.irl of it lie sold, the governor may raise tlic rent to .an extent 
not ex( ceding fid pd lenf. 

7. If iliiriiig tho lease the land h.as been brought within the 
intermtshate distiicts, it will onty bo lolet sulijoet to tlie rules 
nfiplic.ililc' to lan<i in tliose districts, 

l-'or the nguUtions thcmsrlves ns to tlto settled districts, t-ide 
riirliainenlnry 1‘nnins (No. ')‘ll) presented hy command in 
ISIS, iiiid Appi’iidia No. 7. to tile liinlgrution I'ommi’.sioners 
IrcntTal Keiioit foi 1819; and for the reguLitions as to the 
imsctllvd anil Intermediate disltlcts, t'lt/r I’nrli.uneiilarv Papers 
(No >') of IS 17, and Apiienilix No. 7. to (.'oininissioners 
(<viid.il I Upon lor 1817. 

Soul/i Aiistralta —'I'he follow ing ri^ulatitins respec ling rights 
of i-ominonagc- have been e talilislie*! by the governor’s |>ro<ln 
tn.itmn, d.itcai Addiiide, 5th J.mu.ary, iK.'id, and is-ued under 
tlie t'ulonlal Oidinancc- No, Id., of the 17th Noveinliei, 
ISIS __ 

1. All pcraoiis claiming common of nnstur.age on the waste 
lands ot the crown within the hundrea*. shall deposit nt the 
oHice of (he Commissioner of Crown lands in Ad<*l.d(U', on or 
befoT.- the 31 St day of January in tach year, n declaration, ac¬ 
cording to tlu- tnrm reaulted by the oiibnance, of the number 
•it acres of purchased land of which they inav respectively he 
the oci upicrs, within the hundred or hundreds m whicli such 
common of pasllir.agc is daiiixal 

‘J, 1 he Commissioners ot Crown Lands sh.all r.aiisc an ah- 
Sti.act of the particulars contained in sm-it ilecluration to he 
jiiililislied in the “ (ioveimnent IJarette” as stioti as]iracticable 
uilei the said .list d.iy of .Lanu.ary in every sear. 

,■>. One of the Coiiimixsioncrs of Crown Lands shall, as soon 
as prac iic.itile, after the ex|iiratinri of I t days trnni the day ot 
the dale of imlilicntion of the declar.ations as alorps.atd, attend 
at certain convenient iil.ices within or near to the several Imn- 
dn ds Tcspecthfly, wiicreof due notice sh.all lie given In the 
“ (ioicrninent (Li/<'tie,” and Nhull there he.ir imu ndjiidhatv 
upon all tllsputes which inav ariie respecting such declarations ; 
.md shall deti'rmint* tlie nuintier and descri))lioii of cattle to be 
•lep.istnred on the cominoiis of the hundreds, and shall aiqiof | 


tion the common of pastur.ige among the respective claimonU 
pursuant to the ornmaili'e. 

4. No person shall lieenli letl to raise any o'ljection to any 
such dei laration, unless be shall have given to the olnim.ant 3 
clear slays notice of such oidection before the day of adjudica¬ 
tion herein-beforo mentioned. 

6. Every person, wlioste declaration of acrea« shall have 
li«en admitted at such/^hearinfN afore<Ald, shall be entUlcd, 
upon application at the erown lands office In Adel.'tlde, to riv. 
coive .1 certificate, specifying his proportionate right of com¬ 
monage Inthe hundred therein-mentioned, and the sum piiyaldo 
to the culomal treasurer in »cs)iect thereof, which certihe do, 
on payment of such sum, shall be countersigned by the officer 
receiving the same. 

fi. All persons enlilled to such rertlfic.afes as aforcocaiil, nm^t 
apply lor tlie same and pay tlie sum due in respect thervoc 
before the 1st day of April m every year, otherwise their cl.aiin 
to common of pustur.agc will be<-ome foifeitcxl. 

7. If, on the 1st dav of April, It sh.all appear that the miin- 
hf-r of cattle for which certificatcr* have been issucil in a’ly 
iilindrcd. Is It-s than the* whole numlier which h:ts been de¬ 
termined m the m.inner .aforesaid, additional ccrtihiates shall 
he issued for such hundred, to any persons whose dccl.ir.ations 
of acreage shall h.ave ta^n admitted, .and who shall m.ike ap¬ 
plication for sue h nddilirinal certilli ates on or lipfore the 1 Ith 
day of April, the addilluiinl right of coinnioiiage in oacli t.ise 
hehig in pioportion to tlie number of cattle for wliicli tin* 
several .a|iplicarits have a ready received I'cTtilicdtcs. 

8. No certilicafe shall he issued to any person who shall lie 
in nriears m respcc.t of .iny assessment or otlier payment nn- 
posict hv the present or any previous ordinance relating to Clio 
w.asie l.indsuf the Crown. 

>fV.*/c»-n Auatraliu. — 'J'hronghont the whole colony Iho 
governor Is authorized to grant lilltif'e le.ises for S years cei tain, 
of lots not ext ceding .3510 acvei of land. Tlie .mnu.il rent is not 
to bo less than 101. in the whole, or Vt. per acre, and the 
lessee, during his term, is lo have the right of purcli.ising any 
part of his land, not less lli.aii 10 acres In extent, at its iin- 
lm)iroved v.ilue. 'I’he lease may cont.iin a clau-e giving tin* 
lessee a right to renew his le.ise once, on such coiuliiions as 
m.ty tie thought fit. F.aillng such renewal the land, witli nil 
its improvements, will revert uncondltioinaliy to tlie Crown 

For the pui\u>h0 of ptialoral oecvpiition the lands aiedivid, tl 
into ^ classes, denomm tf«l A. and H. 

Within the limibi of Class A., the rule with regard to p.is- 
toral leo-ses is Identical -with that wldch has betn .qiplicd lo the 
settled d41tTiLts<if New Houth Wales, omitting the provision 
witli regard to commonage. 

Within the limits of ('l,a.ss B. tho governor inav grant pastoral 
lc.aseH foi 8 ye irs, at .in annual rent of not less ilian '>( , w itli 
an addition ot 10*. for every lOlMI ai res of land •omprisul in 
the lease. At the expiration of e.u b jear nnx jnirt ol the laiul 
in.iy be sold by auction, siibjci t to ,i right ol pn cniplion in tin* 
lessee, and to the oliligalion of i ompsnsating him tor any lin- 
pr<i\empnts effected on the land. Existing oicupants.orap- 
pli«-,inls for land winch h.is never been ottuplid, in.iy receive 
li.ases « Itboiit (ompetitiun; but leases of binds which havi- 
In-en once occupied, whether they have hprornv vacant by 
abandonment, forfeiture, or by expiration of a previous lease, 
are to be disposetl of by auction, without any i bum for iin 
provcmeiUs on tlie p.art ot tliv lessee. Tlie lease in.ay also give' 
a light of renewal under condition’, wliicli, in tlie cose of p.m- 
toial as of Ullage leases, aic to be fixed liy the governor. 

• PaSTOKK Aftl) ’I’lMIIXB I-ICRStlis, Naw i^KAtAMI. 

Putiitt c l.icenci’s — P.'tstuie lit entes for 14 years, iransfernbln 
with tbeconsiiil of the govtrnment, tan lie obtained lor iinis 
on till* uiioctiipied ptii lions of Ciown hinds beyoud tliu 
lioundarb's of proclaimed hundreds, on Itidging wlth'tlie coin- 
mis'.ioner of the distiicl n tlesiription of tlie run. ‘1 he appli- 
eniion, if no oli|ictuin exists t.i it, will then be adveiiisrd, and 
cannot be dispuictl hy individuals alter three months, 

'J'hcM/eof tho run is to he detcrmiiied hy the mtinberof 
•dieepor great cattle with wh'ch it is to he stoclced, reckoning 
SIX sheep as equal lo one he.atl of cattle; hut no run is to lie 
gr.-vnttd • ap.alile ol carrying more than M.'ijiSH) slieep. 

Foreath hceiue an annual fee of at least 6/. Istohefi.nd, 
wifli .-i fiiither annual assessment nt the r.-tp of 1/, for iveiy 
10(M>slu‘en above .'iOUUvshIth the run shidl he estimated as 
capable of caiTymg. 

Lb enceps may jnirchase tiot exceeding SO acres for honie- 
Klc.ids on Ihcir runs; and provision is made for sei nring to tlio 
hceiKOe the vdue of the miprovemenis on his hoineste.vd, in 
c.ase it becomes necessary to sell it. 

Licences will lie considered as ali.-lndoncvl if the run remains 
inadequately stocked lor a period of six months. 'J'licy vuli 
be determined by nnn-pavment ot tlie annual fee and assess¬ 
ment; or it the land Comprised therein shall at anv time be 
Includcxl in the boumiariei) of any hnndrcxl, or shall be sob! 
liy the gsivernnient. in the two latter cases to tlie extent at 
Ic.-ist of the bind sold or Jnchided'in the hundred. 

Timlnr Licriicct.— Annual licences to cut timber on the 
sv.isU- binds of the frown, not resii-ved for jiulillc c.sp, vi’ill ho 
granted on payment of a fee of At. The extent of land to h.; 
covered by the licence Is to lie detennined by the Commissioner 
of Crtiyvn Lands. 


Account of the Amounts received from the S.nle of Crown Lands in the Colony of New Soulli Wules, 
from 1837 to 1851 inclusive. 


v«;.. 

(Jencral Revenue. 

Territorial 

He venue. 

Total Ainoun t. 

Years. 

General Revenue. 

'I'erriforial 

Keviiiuc. 

Total Amount. 


je *, il. 

£ 

*. d. 

_ £ t d. 


£ a. d 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d 

lfi-.7 


116,474 18 5 

116,474 18 5 

1815 

1.7.36 .3 4 

9,807 10 G 

ll.5li3 13 Hi 

IK 58 


79.1.30 <5 10 

79,1.30 6 10 

IS it. 

.3.58.3 10 0 

7,864 9 .3 

11,219 19 .3 

1 8-,9 


9-i,9(,8 

1 9 

9-2,968 1 9 

1817 

1,800 t) 0 

8,129 19 2 1 

2,929 19 V 

1810 


97,19,8 10 11 

97,4’)8 10 11 

1818 

r,(H) 0 0 

7.024 1. C ' 

7,621 G r. 

IMl 


19.-435 15 7 

19,2.35 35 7 

1819 

7.t)7.3 C 0 

1.3,010 6 .3 

20,11.3 12 

18 fi 


11.814 17 8 

11,811 17 8 

18,30 

11.7.3.3 0 0 

22,021 6 11 

.33,757 r. 11 

ISll 


.'i,.31l 2 0 

6,745 14 8 

IHOSuSuDII 

1851 

21 ,.369 10 5 

43,056 7 1 

64,42.3 17 6 
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N'o(«.^ln 1831, Lonl Ripon’s regulation for the ahoHUon 
•r treegrmil!», and the sale hy auction of all Crown lands, were 
first promulgated In the colony. 

lR.i9. In this year the minimum price was raised from 3«. 
to 1^1*. an acre, hut did hot extend to lands previously adver¬ 
tised at the former rate, of which there waa a very large 
cpmntity at tl e Urn.*. 

1H4I. In this year Uie svAtom of sale at a fixot! price of 1/. 
per acre was intruJuced into the district of Port I'hiihp. 


ISIS. In this year, the system of sale by auoHon was resumed 
throughout the rolonr, at a minimum unset price of Is*. pet 
acre for country lands, with liberty to select portions not bid 
for at the upset price. 

Ih43. In this year, the minimum price wav raised to !/■ per 
acre, by the Act of the Imperial Parliament, 5 « 6 \ ict. 
c. .36., with llliuity to selw-t, at the u)>s«t price, country por¬ 
tions put ufi to auction and not bid for, or on which ttic deposit 
had been forfeited. 


Considering that it may, speaking generally, be laid down that in N. S. Wales from 
3 to 4 acres are required to depasture a single sheep, it is obvious that the plan of 
selling such land at a minimum price of 12s. or 20s. an acre, would ofTectually prevent 
its being bought for pastoral purposes. And, in point of f.tct, inconipararably the 
greater number of the sheep belonging to the colony arc depastured on what has 
been called the squatting system. A capitalist intending to become a wool grower 
formerly took out an annual licence, for which he paid 10/., authorising him to de¬ 
pasture a rwH, or tract of land, of no definite magnitude, but usually varying in sixe 
from .3000 or 4000 to perliaps 25,000 or 30,000 acres, under the important proviso 
(which, liowever, has not been enforced) that he should pay in addition an annual rent 
of id. for every head of sheep and of Sd. for every head of cattle depastured on the run. 
Tills system having been acted upon for n lengthened period the runs began to be 
regarded as a sort of quasi property ; and those in preferable situations were disjiosed 
of by one holder to another for considerable sums. In the end, however, governmLiit 
was forced to inteiferc with tltis system ; and the act 9 & 10 Viet. c. 104. empowered 
the authorities to eject persons unlawfully occupying waste lands, provided they had not 
held them without interruption for 21 years previously to the passing of the act. If 
they had done this, their title was secured. From the passing of this act, a new and 
complicated system, the leading provisions of which have already been laid before the 
reader (p. 354, &c.), has been adopted for the disposal of waste lands. Under its operation, 
vast tracts have been let, of what was at the time uyisetlled districts, for 14 years with a 
right of pre-emption, without competition, at 1/. per acre. But, in the meantime, 
portions of the land so disposed of, being found to contain deposits of gold, have sud¬ 
denly become of the greatest value; while other and far mOre extensive portions in the 
vicinity of tlie “diggings” are urgently required for agricultural purposes. Under 
such circumstances, we need not he surprised that the question in regard to the lands 
held, or alleged to he held, under 14 years’ leases with a right of pre-emption, should 
have become of equal importance and difficulty. Owing to the want of surveys and 
defined boundaries, few of the occupiers of waste lands have obtained leases. And 
while, on the one hand, they insist on the fulfilment of their contracts, they are opposed, 
on the other, by the great bulk of the population, who justly object to the waste of the 
public property, and to the all hut irreparable injury that would be done to the colony 
liy handing over to a few individuals a vast extent of what is now become very valuable 
land. Tlie idea that the leases, if granted, would be effectual, i.s, in the present state of 
the colony, quite preposterous. It is, in truth, all but contradictory to suppose tliat iii 
a country like Australia, with a population increasing in numbers and wealth with 
uiiparallelled rapidity, millions of acies of the best situated land should be engrossed, at 
a mere nominal rent, by a handful of individuals. If a system of this sort he not put 
an end to by tlie interference of government, it will, no doubt, be forcibly suppressed 
by the colonists tlieinselves. It is too flagrant an absurdity to be tolerated, and the 
better way would be to come, while it is yet time, to some sort of compromise; that is, 
to give some corapensaticn to the lessees for claims which were conceded to them in 
ignorance, and which they cannot, in the existing state of things, maintain or make 
good. 

The following statement, laid on the council table at Sydney, the 22d May, 1849, 
shows the enormous extent to which the squatting system (of which the leasing system 
is an off-shoot) has been carried. 






Nutnl>or of 
I’crwnis huldiiig 
Lkenccs. 

Number of 
Liceme.. 

Money paid 
for Liceiicft. 

Land held, 

In Acres. 

tVhen less than lil.OOO acres are held by each person 

.3.30 

.317 

£ 

3,470 

4,59'),.30 4 


.VI.ODO 



1.53 

18U 

1.800 

6,.30t,0ll 


lOh.dOO 



103 

1611 

1,020 

7,III,107 


l.Od.OOO 



,33 

52 

520 

.3,9'l(,,109 


aOK.ono 




i6 

31 

310 

2,660,960 


vso.ooo 




.3 

16 

160 

1,091,6.38 


.3f)0,ll()0 




4 

11 

110 

1,06 1.805 


4(H),OOl) 




.3 

10 

loo 

1,079,120 


4 50,000 




1 

5 

50 

408,58.3 


6ao.(K)o 




2 

6 

50 

1,272,000 


850/)00 




[l 

1 

10 

84 5 ,(,00 





660 

820 

8.200 

29.161.2 to 


* Eleven penone holding 4,570,103 Mret In a colony under nn Infallible specifle fbr preventing the accumulation of land In 
the hands of a few ^|v{duals I . 





Return, enomeratlng the various Colonies, of any Iinportance. belonging to the United Kingdom, the Dates of their Acquisition, their Government, Population, Trade, and Navigation. 
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Thus, 339 persons, paying 3,470/., hold for this sum 4,.‘y99,304 acres ; the next, 1.53 and 103, 25G per- 
sniis, paying 3,450/., hold for this 12,443,121 acres, iie.'irly three times the first 339 raen’s portion ; and 
the last 11 Arsons, holding 32 licences, and paying only the sum of 320/ , hold lands to the extent of 
4,.570,!0» acres, or within 30,(X)0 acres of the qiianti y held by the first 339 persons, paying 3,470/. a year, 
vit., for one tenth of ilic* sum. 

'* The total number ol persons accounted for in this return, with the quantities of land they held, was 
COO pen-sons, holding 820 licences, paying yearly 8,200/., holding jointly 29,404,240 acres ; and tltere are 
six persotis on the same list, holding 7 licences paying70/., who refused to return the quantities of land 
they held,” — (Pa/f^rs relating to Crown Lands in Australia, laid beforu Parliament in 1853, Part I. 

p. 160.) 

The table in the preceding page embodies, within a brief space, agooddeal of important information 
respecting our colonies in ait parts of the world. 


IV _Regulations under which Colony Trade is conuuctbd. 

These are embodied in the Customs Consolidation Act, the 16 & 17 Vlct. c. 107-, and are as follows, 
viz. — 

Absolute Prohibitions, Ilestriclions, ^c. — Cunpowder, ammunition, arms, or utensils of war, except 
from the U. K. or any British Po'ses.sion, and b;i'e or counterfeit coin, are hereby ab-soliitely prohibited 
to he imported or hrouglu, either by sea or inland carriage or navigation, into the British Possessions in 
Amerlta and the Mauritius. 

.Sugar (not being refined in bond in the IJ. K.) amt molasses until .5th of July 18.54, and nirn. such 
.sugar, molasses, and rum being tin* produce or inannf.icture ol any British possession within the limits 
of the K. 1. t'omp.iny's chat ter (except as heroin-after prinuded), or being of toreign produce or m.inu** 
f.ictino, aie hereby prohibited to ho impoited or brought into any ol the Biitish possessions In tiio 
continent of S. Aineric'aor in the W Indi<*s(fhe B.dt,im.-i or Jlerinuda isl .nds not inchided), or into the 
Mauritius except to be w.irehouscd for exportation only, and may .also by her Majesty’s ordc*r in council 
i)e |rrohibited to Ik? imported into tho Baham.i and Bi'imuda islands ; and il any goods sh.all be imported 
or InouglJt Into any of the British possessions in Aineiica or the Mauritius, contrary iieicto, the «:uno 
f.h.ill l»e lorfi'ited • provided ahv.iys, that it tli.dl he lawful to import into any British possessions in the 
VV. Indies and .S America, and into the Mauritius, any sugar or rum tiie produce of any British posses¬ 
sion within the limits of tlie K. I. Company’s charter into which the importation of sugar or rum tlie 
}>rn(iu,.e of any foreign country, or of any Bntlsli possession into which loreigii migar or rum may bo 
legally impoited, ha.s heen pu hibited; provided that no siicii sugar or rum sh.dl be so entered miles* 
the master of the importing ship shall deliver to tlie proper officer of customs a certijivatc vj origin 
under the hand of the proper officer at the pl.ice where the sami* shall have been taken on hoard, stating 
tlie n-mie ol the district in which such sugar or rum w.as produced, tin? quaiitiiy and quality or streiigih 
thereof, as the case may be, the miml>er and denomination of the packages containing the samo, and tlie 
name of the ship in which they weie laden, and of the master thereof, and ol the officer giving the same ; 
the sliipper of such sugar or rum shall likewise c<*rtlfy th.it there had been produced a certificate under 
thehaini and seal of the collector or assistant collector of the land or customs revenue of the disliict 
within which sucli sugar and rum was produced, that siicli sugar or rum was the produce of such dl.s- 
tru’t, ai'd that the importation into such district of foreign .sugar and rum, or sugar and rum the growth 
of any Biitish possession into which au) foreign sugar or rum can be iegiilly imported, is prohibited, 
and the inister sh.dl sulisciibe a declaration that such certificate was received by linn at the place whero 
the goods were taken on hoard, and that they aic the goods theiein mentioned—§ 1.59. 

Foretgn Kefinuts of II(kUc<( utuicr Copyright —Any books wherein tlio copynght .'hall Iks 

fiubsistiug, first composed or written or punted m tbe U K., and printed or reprinted iu any otlier 
c’oumry, kImU be ami are hereby absidutely prohibited to he imported into the British pos'sessions abroad : 
I’rovided always, that no such hooks sh.ill hi* prohibited to be imported as aforesaid unless the prupiietor 
of such copyright, or his agent, shall have given notice in writing to the (Jommlssioners of (histoms that 
such copyright subsists, and in such notice shall have stated when tl»e copyright will expire; and the 
said commissioners shall cause to he made, and to he publicly exposed at tlu* several ixiits in the British 

E ossessions abroad, from time to time, piinted lists of hooks respecting which such notice siiall have 
een duly given, and all books imiiorted contiaiy thereto shall be forfeited; but nothing herein con¬ 
tained sliall be taken to prevent 11. Majesty from exercising the powers ve.sted in her by the 10 & 11 
Viet, cap 9-5. to suspend in certain cases such jirohibilion —^ 160. 

Foreign Manufactures loUJi Jhihsh Maths. —If any aitides of foreign manufacture, and any packages 
of such artides, bearing any names, brands, or marks being or puriioriing to be the names, brands, or 
marks of maiiufricturers resident in the U. K., l»e imported into any of the Britisli possessions abroad, 
the same sliall be lorfcited.—§ Mil. 

Sugar, ^c., though British., deemed Foreign in certain Cases, —All sugar and molasses, until the ,5lh 
July 1 H. 54 , and rum (although the same may be of British plantations), exported from nny of the Britisli 
possessions in America into which tlie like goods of foreign production can be legally tinjiorted. slialJ, 
upon s-ub8i*quent importation (rum liience Into any of tlie British posses.sions in Americ.j or the M.nui- 
tins into winch such goods being of foreign production cann(*t bo legally imported, or into the U. K,, be 
deemed to be of foreign pruduclioii, and shall be liable ou such importation respectively to the same 
duties or the same forfeituri*s as articles of the like description being of foreign production would be 
liable to, unless the same shall have, been duly warehoused, and exported from the warehouse direct to 
such other British possession, or to the U. K., as the case may be,—5 162. 

Coasting Trade of the British Possessions —No goods or passengers shall be carried from one part 
of any Biitish possession in Asia, Africa, America to another part of the same possession, except in 
British ships.—§ 163. 

Ship and Cargo to be reported on Arrival. —The master of every ship arriving in any of the British 
posaes.slons in America or the C'haiinel Islands, whetiier laden or in ballast, shall come diiectly, and 
beiore bulk be bioken, to the cu.Nfoin-house lor the port or district where he arrives, and there make .i 
report in writing to the V'foP*-*’ officer of customs, in the same form and manner as hereiulvefore pro¬ 
vided on the arrival of any ship in the U. K. (see p. .) so far as tlie same Jnay be applicable ; and if 
any good.s ho unladen from any ship before such report be made, or if the master fail to make such 
rejiort, or make an untrue report, or do not truly answer the questions demanded of him, he shall forfeit 
the sum of 50/., ami if any goods bn not reported, such goods shall be lorfeited. —§. 164. 

F.Htry outwards qf Ship or Cargo —The mastei of every sidp bound from any Britisli possession! 
.abioad, except the territories sunjcct to the government of the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, shall deliver to the proper officer of emstoms an entry outwards under his hand of such 
ship, and a)so subscribe and deliver to such officer a content of the cargo of such ship, if any, or state 
that slu? is in ballast, as the case may be, and answer such questions concerning the sliip, cargo, if any, 
and voyage, as shall be demanded of'him, in the same manner, us nearly as may be, as is prescribed to be 
obhcrveil on the entry and departure of any ship from the U. K.,,and thereupon the proper officer sh.all 
give to the master a certificiitn of thq cleiiranco of such ship fi'r her intended voyage ; and if the ship 
shall depart without such clearance, or if the master shall deliver a false cditteut, or shall IM>fc trul/ 
answer the questions demanded of him, he shall forfeit tlie sum of 50/.—§ 16^, 

2 A 2 
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V.ntry qf Goods Inwnrds and Outwards.Any person entering {looih shall deliver to the proper 
officer u hill of entry tliereof, containing the name of the ship and ot the master, and of the place to or 
from whicli bound, and tlie particulars of the quality and quantity of the goods, and the packages 
containing the s.iine, stating whether such goods be the produce of the British possessions in 
Aiin-nc.a or not, and tlic proper officer shall thereupon grant hi» warrant fur the lading or unlading of 
such goods —§ 1G6. 

EtiDy i‘J (Joutis t‘> he laden or unladen, S(C _No goocit. shall be laden or water.borne to be laden on 

board any ship, or unladen from any ship, in any of tlie Uiitiih postc'sions in America or in the Channel 
Islands, until due entry he made of such goods, and warrant granted for the lading or unlading of the 
same ; and no goods shall he so laden or water-home or so unladen in the said Channel Islands, except 
at boinc place at which an utlieer of the customs is appointed to attend the lading and unlading of goods, 
or at some place for which a buff'eranec shall he granted by the prrrper officer of customs for the lading 
and unlading of such goo<ls, and in the piesdice or with the peimisslon of sncli officer ; but the commis- 
bioners of customs may make such regulations for the canjmg coastwise rrf any goods, or for the 
removing of any goods for bliipment m tlic said islands, as to them shall apjroar ejcpedieiit ; and all 
goods laden water-borne, or unladen contrary hereto, or to any regulations to b« so made, shall be 
toi felled —5 107. 

' Goods Tint stated to be Vrodnee of British Bossesswn to he deemed of Foreign Production. — No goods 
bhall be statcvl iii siu h cei fifieate of cle.iiance of any ship liom any Untisli possessions to be the pro- 
vlucc: ot such po-sessioii, unle'-s sueh goods shall have been so expressed in the entry outwards of tlie 
same; and all goods not expressly stati d m sm li r<niituMt(‘ ot ch-arance to be the prodiiro of such 
possession sh.d'. at the pla. e ol importalion m any ether siuli possession, or in the United Kingdom, 
be tleeined to he ol foreign protliiction —5 ICH. 

ij no OJjuer nj Custnois » es/drnt of the Poit of S/iifment. tfic _Where there is no officer of customs, 

the prmeip.il otficei iti the ci\il scrvice of II. M-ijesty, or hi» representativc, shall be deemed to be the 
proper ollicer lor the jifrl’onnance ol all sucli tb.ties with lespecl to such goods as are hereby required 
to b(> pcrionnetl by the oolh-ctor or other offu-ei of customs — ■§ 109. 

Clean Of} Office! s to certify that the C(irf>tns heinw iJech. — Belore any dealing officer permits any 
bliip, wholly or In jiart fadim with timhei or wood gomls, to clear out Irom any IJiitisli poit in 
Noitii AmeriiM or in the sellkinent of llmuluias for any port in the U. K., at any time after the 
1st of .‘''eptember or before the 1st ol May m any year, he sh.ill .iscertarn that the whole of the cargo of 
such ship is below deck, and slia 1 give the ni.isier ol .^u( h ship a certilicate to that effeet; and no 
m.istcr ot any snip so ladm shall sail irom any ol the (lorts .tforcsaid for any jvort oi the U. K.,at any 
such lime as .ilorcsaUl, until lie lias oht.iined such certKUalu from the clearing officer_§ 170. 

AoPaitiftheCaifioto be plnced on he<k — No masler of any shif) mi respect ol whitli such cer* 
tliicute as ntoicsaid has been obtained shall plaie, or permit or caused to be plimed or remain, ujion or 
above the deck of such ship, any part ol the cargo tln reitf, until such shiji li.is anived at the poit of 
her desiinatiou : Ibovidod always, th.it If the imisierot anv such ship consider that it is necessary, hi 
consequenee ol the '■iiringing a le.ik or ol other damage received or apprehended during the voyage, 
to remove any portion of the cargo upon deik, Iw may remove or cause to bo removed upon the deck 
of rtiich ship So much of the cargo, ;uul may permit the same to remain there for such time, as he cou- 
blders expedient; provided also, that the stoic spirK or other artfeles iiocessary for tlio ship’s use shall 
not be taken to be tlie cargo for the puipobcs of tin’s act —§ 171. 

Penalty for --If any master of any ship lor w hich cuch certificate .is aforesaid is required 

sails or attempts to sail without having olitamcd such certilicate, or places or peimits, or causes to 
bn plaoi'd or to renmm or be, upon or above the deck of sneh ship, any p.irt of the cargo thereof, 
except in the cases in w hich the s.ime is nut licreby forbidden, he shall fur every offence forleit and pay 
any sum not exceeding 100/—§ 17'2. 

hacs in Canada on /Interscan Boats .,— The same tonnage duties shall be paid upon all ships or 
boats of tlio U. States of America importing any goods into enber of the provinces of Upper or 
Lower Canada as are or may be for the time bemg pavniile in the U. States of America on British 
vessels or boats entering the hai boors of the State Irom whence such goods shall have been imported.— 
5 17.1. 

Certain Produce if the State of Maine to he ti rated as Produce of New Brunswick. — The treaty con¬ 
cluded bet w cim H Maji'Sty and tlie U. States of Ameiica, on the 9th ot August IKPi, stipiibitcs that 
all the produce ol (he forest in logs, lumber, timber, timber boards, slaves, or shingles, or of agri¬ 
culture, not being manufaclui ed, grown on any of thu.se parts ol the State of Maine watered by the 
liver S.nint John or by its inbiilaiies, of which t.ict re.isonable evidence shall, if required, be produced, 
shall liave tree access into and thiougli the s.iid river ami its said tributiuies, liaviiig their source 
vlihin the St.Uc of Maine, to and Irom the seapoit at tlie mouth of tlie river Saint John, and to and 
round llie fulls of ihe said river, either hy boats, rails, or other conveyance, and that within the pro- 
vince of New Brunswick the said prodiie'e shall be dealt witli as it it were the produce of the said pro¬ 
vince ; and it being the intention of tlie high eontiaciing p.irtie.s to the said treaty that the atorcsald 
p'rodnee sliouM be dealt with as if it were tlie produce of the province ot N('w Ibnnswi k, the produce 
111 the said recited treaty and heiem-beloie described .sliall, s<) (ara.s legards all laws relating to duties, 
navigation, and customs in force in the U. K. or in any ol H. Majesty’s dominions, be deemed and 
taken to be and be de-ili with as tlie produce of the province of New Brunswick ; jirovided, that in all 
cases in which declarations and Cuitific.i'es of production or origin ami ccitiliratcs of clearance would 
be reiiuireii in re*[iect of such produce if it W'itc the produce of N< w Biuiisw ick, similar declarations 
and cei tdlcates shall be required in res]>ect of such prodoec, and shall state the same to be the produce 
of those paits of ihe State ol Maine which are watered by the liver Saint John or by its tributaries.— 
5171. 

Newfoundland fishiu" Ccftficatesin lien if Clearance dnringjishinft Season. —Whenever a ship shall 
he cleared out Irom any poit in Newfoundland or in any otlier pait ol 11. Majesty’s dominions for the 
flsheinvs oil the hanks or coasts of Newfoundland or Latn-adoi or the rlependen'cies thereof, without 
having on boaid an article ol traffic (except only such piovismns, nets, tackle, and other things as are 
U'lially employed in and riboiit the said lishety,'and loi the conduct ami c.iirying on of the samo), the 
m.istcr of any such sliip shall he entitled to demand from the pimcipal officer of customs at such port a 
certificate under his hand that 'uich ship hath been specially clc.ired out lor the Newfoundland fishery, 
and such certilic.ito shall ba In torco for the ILhing se.ison for the year in which the same may be granted, 
ttud no longer ; and upon the first arrival In any poit in the saiil colony of Newfoundland or Its depend¬ 
encies of any ship having on board any sueb ceitificate as utoiesald, a report then of shall be made by 
tlie master of such sliip to the principal officer of customs ;it such port ; and every ship having such 
ceitificate which has been so rcfiortcd, and being aetu.ally engaged in tlie said fishery, or in carrying 
coastwise, to be landed or put on board any ship engaged in tlie said fishery, any fish, oil. salt, provi¬ 
sions, or other necessaries for liio use and purposes thereof, shall be exempt from all obligation to make 
tin entry at or obtain any clearance from any ciisti in house at Newfoundland, upon arrival or departure 
from any of the ports or harbours of the said colony or its dependencies, during the continuance of the 
fibhing season for wlilch such certificate may have bom granted ; and previously to obtaining a clearance 
at tlie end of such season for any voyage at any of such ports, tlie master of such ship shall deliver up 
the bcforc-ineut oued cfertlficate to the principal officer of the customs of such port: provided always. 
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that !n case any such ship shall havo on hoard diirlnj? the time the Mme may be engaged In the said 
fishery any goods or merch<indise whatsoever other than fish, seals, oil made of fl^h or seals, salt, pro¬ 
visions, and other things, being tlie prodnec of or usually employed in the said fishery, such shi)) shall 
forfeit tile said fishing certificate, and sliaH thenceforth hocome and be subject and liable to all such 
and the same rules, restrictions, an«l tegul.'it’ons as ships in general arc subject or liable to.—^ 17A. 

Cerlijicate tif Prodnetionjo^- S,ugnr or Sphtts. — Hefore any spirits or sugar, so long as any benefit 
attach to the distinction, sliall he shipt'ed for exportation in any Tlritish possession In America, or in the 
island pf Mauritius, as ln‘ing the produce of such possession or ol the said island, the proprietor of the 
estate on which such goods were pro«lnred, or Ids known agent, shall make and sign a deelaration in 
writing before the proper officer of taistoms at the jmrt of exportation, or liefore one of H. Majesty’s 
justices of the peace residing in or near the place where such estate is situated, declaring that such 
goods are the produce of such estate, .ami such doel.iration shall set forth the iiaiiie of Che estate, and 
the description and quantity of the goods, and tlie packages containing the same, with the marks and 
numbers llinroon, and the name of the jierson to whose charge at the place of shipment they are to be 
sent ; and if any justice oi the peace or other ottiecr aforesaid shall subscribe his name to any writing 
iHirporling to he such a declaiation, unless the person purporting to make the same fliall actually appear 
liefore him, and sliall declare to the tiiifh of the same, siicf) justice of the peace or officer ufoie.smd 
shall forfeit and pay for any such offence the sum of -M)/.; and the person entering and shipping such 

S oods shall deliver such doel.iration to the pi oper oflh-er of ciistonis, and shall make and suliscrihe a 
eclaration before him that the goods which .are to bi* shipped by viitnc of such entry aie the same as 
are mentioned in such firsL-nientioiicd declaration ; and the master of the ship in which suih goods shall 
be laden shall, belorc clearance, make and subscribe a lieclarafion liefoic the proper ollicer of customs, 
that the goods sbijiped by virtue of such entry are the same as are mentioned and intended in such hrst- 
tneiitionod decl.iration, to the be«t of bis knowledge and belief; and iberoupon the proper offictu of 
customs shall sign and give to the master a certificate of production, slating that jiroot hasfieen made in 
manner required by law that such goods (deseribiiig the same) are the produce of such liritish (loS'ea- 
sion or of the said isl.and, and setting forth in su<di certificate the name of the exporter and of the ex¬ 
porting ship, and of file master thereof, and the deslinitioii of the gooils ; .and if any spii its or sng.ir 
lie imported into any British possession in America as being the pioduie of .some other such possesbioii 
or of the said island, without siirh oertificato of production, the same shall be (oi felted —^ 17<>. 

Certificate of Production on i e-cxpoi fatfon front another C’< tony —Before any sugar or .spiiUs, «o long 
as am benefit attach to the distinction, shall be shipped for exportation in any Bi iiish possession m 
America as being the produce of some other siicli po.s.session. the person expoiting the «anu> •cliali in ibo 
entry outwards state the place of production, and reler to lliecntiv inwards and landing of s' ch good.s, 
and sliall make and subscribe a dechnatioii belorc t lie pi oper officer ot customs to the identity of the 
same; and thereupon, if such goods shall hav(> been duly imyiorted with a cei tific.ite of pr dui tion 
within 12 months piior to the shipping for exportation, the'projier otbeer of customs shall sign and give 
to the master a eei tiiicato of piodnction founded upon and ri (<Trnig to the eerlificatc of pi odneiloii under 
which such goods liad been so imported, and cont.uning the like pailiculais, togclhcr w iili the date of 
such impnitaLion.— ^ 177. 

Crrtficatc of Production <f East huJia S’ugar, — Tlio shipper of any sugar the produce of .some Bi iiM» 
possession within tfie limits of the K. I. Comjiany’s charter, atiout to l>c exported from any p ace in .such 

I io.sbfSsion, may go before tlie chief officer of custonib .at such place, or, if there be no such olhcer, 
lefoie theprincip.il officer of such place, or the jtidge or commeicial resideiit of the dis'iiet, ami make 
nnd sign a declaration lu-fore bitti that such sugar was n-ally and bonajtdc the jirodiice of sncli Biitish 
pos.ses.sion, to tho b(*st of Ills knowledge .and iM lief; aad siirb officer, judge, or resident is hereby reiiniied 
to grant a certificate tliercot, stating therein the name of Mie ship in which Uie sugar is to he expoited, 
and the destm.ition of the same.—§ 17‘<. 

Ceitificatc of Pioduciion «/ fPii/e, — The shipper of any wine, flie produce of any British posse.s.slon 
abroad, which is to be exported from thence, may go liefore the rliief olhci^r of ciistom.s, and make and 
sign a declaration before him that such wine was really and hond fide the produce of such British pos- 
Bossions : and such officer is hereby required to grant acertificafe thereof, stating theroin the naim* oftlio 
fillip in w liieb the wine is to be exported, and the deytinafion of tlie same.—§ 179. 

Certificate of Pi odnetnm of Goods in (inc) nsry, SfC _.Any person who is about to export from the 

Channel Islands to the U. K., or to any of the Briiisli possessions in America or the Manniius, any goods 
of the growth or produce of any of those islands, or any goods inumifaetured from matculals ubicli w ere 
the growth or produce tliereob of the U. K , or of mateii ds duty fiee in the U. K., or whereupon tho 
fluty has been there paid, and not drawn hack, may go before any magistrate of such isl.mds, and make 
nnd sign helore him a declaration that su h goods, describing the same, are of such growth or produce, 
or of such manufacture, and such inagistr.itc shall administer and sign such declaration , and thereupon 
the governor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-iu-ehief of the island from which Ifie goods are to be 
exported shall, upon tlie delivery to him of such declaiation, grant a ceitilicale under his hand of the 
proof contained in such declaraiion, stating the ship in whicfi, and the port to w Inch,■ the goods are to be 
expoited ; and such certificate shall be the proper document to be produced at such poit in proof that 
the goods ineiUiotied therein are of the growth, proilucc, or inaiiulacturo of such island respectively.-1- 
5 ISO. 

Officers may board Ships.— Tlie officer of cu.stoins may go on board .any ship in any port in any British 
possession in America, and riiininago and search sucli ship for prohibited goods, and if there lie any 
goods on board prohibited to be imported into such posse.ssion they shall be forfeited —§ Ifil. 

Srixed Goods, if unclaimed for a Month, to he condemned, ond dealt with aicoi dmutif -All vesfiels, 

boats, goods, and other things which shall liavc been or sh.dl hereafter he seized as lorieitetl in or near 
any of the British possessions abroad, under this or any act ladating to the customs, sliall be deemed and 
taken to be condemned, and may Iw dealt with in the manner directed by law in respect to vessels, boats, 
goods, and other things seized and condemned tor breach of any such act, unless the person from wiiom 
uuch vessels, boats, goods, and other things shall have lieeu seized, or the owner of them, or some person 
HUllioiised by him, shall, within one month from the day of seizing the same, give notice in writing to 
tlie person or persons seizing the same, or to the chief officer of customs at the nearest port, that he 
claims the vessel, boat, goods, oi other things, or intends to claim tliem.—§ 182. 

Penalties and Forfeitures^ how to be recovered in Ihitish Possessions abioad — Whenever any penalty 
or forfeiture shall have been incurred in any of the British possessions abroad, under this or any other 
act relating to the customs, such penalty or forfeiture shall a« d may he sued for, prosecuted, recovered, 
and disposed of in the Court of Becord or of Vice-Admiralty having jurisdiction In any British possession 
where the same may have been incurred or forfeited ; but in ca.sc there shall he no such court at such 
British possession, such penalty or foifeiturc shall and may be sued for, prosecuted, recovered, and dis¬ 
posed of in the Court of Record or of Vice Admiralty having jurisdiction in some British possession near 
to that where such penalty or forfeiture may havelieen incurred ; and ail such penalties and forfeitures 
shall be deemed to be sterling money of Greas Britain, and paid accordingly—J 183, 

AfipUcation of Penalties. —All penalties and forfeitures recovered in the Ghannet Islands or In any of 
the Biitish possessions abroad under this or any act relating to the customs, shall be paid into the 
hands of the collector, com|>trollor, or other proper officer of the port or place where the same shall hare 
been recovered, nnd shall be divided, paid, and applied .os follows ; (that is to say,) after deducting the 
charges of prosecution from the produce thereof, ^ of tlie net produce shall bo paid to or for the use of 
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H. Ma)e$ty, I to the gotrrnor or commander-ln*chief of the colony or plantation, and the other i putt 
to the ieizor, informer, and prosecutor; excepting such penalties and forfeitures as are from seizures 
made at sea by the commanders or ofBcers of II. Majesty’s ships of war d ily aulhoriscHUo make seizures, 
one moiety of w hich, first deducting the charges of prosecution from the (<ross pruouce, shall be paid as 
aforesaid to and for the use of H, Majesty, and the other moiety to the seizor, (.nfornter, and |)ro»erutor, 
subject nevertheless to such distribution of the produce ol theseiznres so made at sea, as well W’dh regard 
to tiie moiety hcrein-before granted to H. Majesty as with regard to the other moiety given to the seizor, 
informer, or prosecutor, as li. Majesty shall think fit to direct by order in council or by proclamation.— 
♦ 184. 

Bail may be given for Serzurea _If any goorls r>r any ship or vessel shall be seized as forfeited under 

this or any act relating to the customs, and detained in any of the Britlsli possessions In America, the 
judgeor judges of any court, having juii-idlction to try and determine such seizures may, with the con* 
sent of the chief officer of customs, order tin; delivery tliercof, on Security bond, with two siilTicient 
sureties, to be first approved by such ortlcer, to answer doulile the valu * of the same in case of con- 
domnailOu; and such bond snail be taken to the use of H. Miijesty in the name of the ofii er of 
customs in whose custody the goods or the ship or vessel may he lodged, and such bond shall be de¬ 
livered and kept in the custody of the officer; ami In case the goods or the slop or vessel sh ill be con¬ 
demned, the value tlierc'of shall be paid Into the liamU of such collector or officer, who shall thereupon 
cancel such bond_{ IH.'i. 

Suita to be comtnenci d in Wntne qf (HJIrrra.— "No suit .shall be commenced for fhe recovery of any 
penalty or fortelture in the Channel Ihlamis, or in any of the possessions abroad under this or 

any act relating to the rii’Uoms. except in the name of such officer ol tlie custmns or navy, or other 
person employed as herein-b-dore memitmed, or of H. M ijesty's suivoeate or attoi ncy-gCneral for the 
place where sucli suit shall he eommeneed ; and If a question sliall arise whether any person Is an 
officer of the customs or navy, or sneh other person as aforesaiil. vivd vocc evidence may be given ol 
such fact, and shall he deemed legal and sufficient evidence.—§ IHfi. 

I.imilation of Appcnls. — No appeal shall lie pro'ceuted from any decree or sentence of any of II. 
Majesty’s courts in America touching any penalty or forleitiiie liiipoi-ed by this or any act relating to 
the customs, unless tiie Inhibition siiall be aiipHed for and decreed within 12 months from the time 
when such decree or sentence was pronounced—5 1^*7- 

Serunfy to abide nn Appeal from Vice Admit alty. — If anv proctcdings shall have been or shall here¬ 
after be iiisiitiited in anj court of vice-admirahy or any otllier compel* nt court in any of H Majesty’s 

F ossessions abroad, against anysliij), vessel, boat, goods, or effects, for the recovery of any penalty or 
irfeiture under this or any act relating to the customs, the cxeeimon of any sentence or decree re¬ 
storing such ship, vos.scl. boat, gotxls, or effects, to the claimant thereof, which shall he prunonnceil by 
the said Vice-Admiralty Court in winch such p'roceedings shall have been had, siiall not he suspended 
by reason of any aiipeal wlmh shall he prayed and allowed Irom such sentenee ; provided that the 
party or parties appellate shall give sufficient security, tube appioved of by thecouit, to render and 
deliver tiie ship, vessel, bout, goods, or clfects concerning which siivh sentence or decree shall be pro¬ 
nounced, or the full value tbereol, to be asc<Ttaincd either by agreement between the p.irtlos, or, in 
case ibe said parties cannot agice, then by appraisement under the aiithoiiiy of the said comt, to the 
appellant or appellants, in ca«e the seiiliMiee or decree so apjiealed fiom sli.ill he reversed, and such 
thip. vessel, hoar, goods, or effects he ultimately conJemiicd—5 hSS. 

Persons authonxeti to seixf itnder f» G. 4. r. 113. to hare Benefit of this Act. — All persons authori.seil 
to make seizures under the act 5 4. c. 11.3, shall, in making and prosecuting any such 

seizures, have the benefit of all the provisions grante<l to persons authorized to make seizures under 
this act: and all penalties and forfeitures created by the said act, whether perniiiary or specJfic, shall 
(except ill cases specially provided for by tiie said act) go and belong to such persons as are thereby 
authorised to make seizures, in such shares, and shall and may be sued for and prosecuted, tried, re¬ 
covered, disti itaitcd, and applied, iii such and the like niunner, and by the same ways and me ins, and 
subject to the same i tiles and directions, as .my nenalties anil forfeitures Incurred in Gieat liritun and 
in tlie Jliilish possessions in America respectively now go and belong to, and may be sued, prosecuted, 
tried, recovercil, and distributed respectively in Great Britain or In the said possessions, underand by 
% ii ine of this act_5 189. 

Colonial Laws repugnant to Acts of Parliament void — All laws, bye laws, usages, or customs at this 
lime or which hereniter shall be in jiractice, or endeavoured or pretended to be in force or practice. In 
any of the British possessions in Amenoa. which are In anywise repugnant to this act, or to any act re-* 
filing to the customs or to trade and navigation, so far us the same shall relate to the said possessions, 
aio and shall be null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever —§ 190. 

Trade with the Channel Islands — No goods or passengers shall he br«>ught, Imported, or earried Into 
tliH U. K. from the Channel Islands, nor shall any passengers or goods be exported or carried from the 
U. K. to the said islands, nor shall any goods or passengers be eairied from any one of tlie said i>laniis to - 
any other of them, nor ficm one purl of any of the said isl.inds to another part of the same, except in 
British ships ; and if any goods or passengers bo brougfit, imported, exported, or carried coastwise con¬ 
trary hereto, all such goods siiall be forfeited, and the master of the ship in which the same are so 
brought, imported, exported, or carried shall forfeit the sum of 100/.—§ 191. 

Spirits from and to the Channel Islands m Ships of HO Tons and Casks qf 20 Gallons .—No spirits (except 
ruin of thu Britlsli plantations) siiall be imported into or exported from tin; Channel Islands or any of 
them, or be removed from anyone to any other ol the said islands, or be carried coastwise from any one 
part to .anyoth>-r part of any one of the said i'.lands, or shall l)C shipped in order to be so removed or 
carried in any ship of less burden than 60 tons, nor in any cn.sk or other vessel cap.iblo of containing 
liquid- not being of the size or (oiitciit ol 20 gallons at the least; and all spirits imported, exported, re 
moved, carried, shipped, or waterborne to be so shipped, removed, or carried, contrary hereto, shall be 
torfeittni, together with the ship and any boat importing, exporting, removuig, or c.irrying the same: 
provided always, th it nothing liercm contHined siiall extend to any s))irits importc'd in glass bottles as 
p.irt of ihe cargo, nor to any spirits being reaily intended for the consumption of the seamen and pas¬ 
sengers duting theie voyage, and not being more in quantity than is necess.iry for that purpose, nor to 
any warelioiised goods exported from the U. K. in ships ot less than 40 tons hiitdcn, being regular 
traders to those ixlands, imr to any boat of less )>iird<'n than 10 tons, for h.iviiig on bo.ard at any one time 
any tureign spirits of tlie qnaniit} ot to gallons <t under, such boat having a licence from the proper 
officer of customs at either of the islands of Guernsey or Jersey for the purpose of being employed in 
. carrying lominudities for the supply of tlie island of Sark, which licence such officer of customs is hereby 
W require*! to grant witliout fee or reward ; but il any such boat shall haveon board at one time any greater 
quantity of spirits than 10 gallons. iinl*>ss in casks or packages of the size and content of 20 gallons at tlie 
least, such spirits and boat shall be forfeited—§ 192. 

Inwortation of Cigars, S(C.,pom Channel Jslamla —No tobacco, cigars, or snuff* shall be Imported into 
Ihe Channel Islands In ships of less tlian 120 tons burden, nor unles.s in hogsheads, chests, or cases, eacn 
containing not less than 200 lbs. net weight of sucli tobacco or snuff, nor unli'ss in packages each con- 
taming not less than luo lbs. not weight of such cigars, such tobacco or snuff not being In any manner 
Mparated or divldt d within such package, except tobacco, cigars, or snuff from the U.K., which may he 
iinptvrtcd from thence into the said islands In ships of not less than 50 tons burden, or in ships regularly 
ua*lmg to those islands not being of less than 40 tons burden, and In packages of the same welgiit aiii 
tiiUject to the same provisions In and under which the like sorts of goods may respectively be legally im- 
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ported into the U. K.; and all cigars, tobacco, or snuffimported into the said islands contrary hereto, or 
which siiall be (ouncl or discovered to have been on board any slnp or boat within one league of the 
Coa'U thereof, sHhll bo forfeited, tocother with the ship or boat—$ 193. 

Malta dtem<'dto bt in Europe _The ialaud of Malta and its dependencies shali bo doomed to be in 

Europe.—§ 191. 

Connection of the Planter and Home Merchant. Mode of transacting Business in 
England. —The inode of transacting West India business i.s as follows : — i A sugar 
planter forms a connection w’ith a mercantile house in London, Bristol, Liverpool, or 
Glasgow j stipulates for an advance of money on their part; grants them a mortgage on 
his estate ; and binds himself to send them annually his crop, allowing them the full 
rate of mercantile commission.s. These-commissions are 24 per cent, on the amount 
of sugar sold, and of plantation stores sent out; along with | per cent, on all insurances 
effected. During the war, when prices were high, the amount of these commis¬ 
sions was largo ; but, like other high charges, the result has, in nine cases in ten, been 
to the injury of those who received them; they led the merchants to undertake too 
much, aud to make too large advances to the planters, for the sake of obtaining their 
bu.siness. At that time it was usual to allow a permanent loan at the rate of for 

the assured consignment of 100 hogsheads of sugar; but that ratio was very often ex¬ 
ceeded by the planter, the 3,000/. becoming 4,000/., 5,000/., G,000/., and, in very many 
cases, still more, in consc(juencc of unforeseen wants and too sanguine calculations on 
his part. 

Persons resident in the West Indies are almost always hare of capital, and for ob¬ 
vious reasons. A climate of such extreme heat, anti a state of society possessing so 
few attractions to persons of education, offer no inducement to men of substance in 
Europe to go thither. Those who do go, must trust to their personal exertion and the 
support of others; and when, after a continued residence in the West Indies, tliey 
have made some progress in acquiring a competency, and have become accustomed 
to the climate, they hardly ever consider themselves as settled there for life ; their wish 
and hope is, to carry their acijuisitions so far as to he enabled to pass the remainder of 
their clays comfortably at home. The readiest means, in the view of tlie planter, for 
accomplishing this, used to be the extension of his undertakings; which he could do 
only by borrowing money. Hence a continual demand on his mercantile correspondents 
at home for fresh advances: the consuming effect of heavy commissions, and of the in- 
terest on borrowed money, being overlooked in his ardent speculations. But when 
prices fell, as they have done of late years to a comparatively low level, the planters 
found themselves embatrassed with debts contracted under a different state of things, 
wliic’.i in but few instances they could expect to discharge : hence their ruin, and 
hence, also, the ruin of many of the merchants and mortgagees connected with the 
planters. 

For a number of years the West India traile has been extremely depressed; and it is, 
perhaps, impossible to point out any means of effectual relief. The planters need not 
build expectations on sucli doubtful, or rather improbable, events as the stoppage of 
distillation from malt, or an insurrection or emimeipation of the negroes in rival 
eountrie.s, such as Cuba or Brazil. Of a bounty on exportation it is idle to speak: 
so that their only rational ground of hope seems to be in the introduction of improved 
processes, and a reduction in the cost of producing sugar and other staples. 

The sale of \Vest India articles takes place through the medium of produce brokers, 
who in London reside chiefly in INIiiicing Lane and Tower Street* Samples of sugar 
and rum are on show in their respective sale rooms during four days of tlie week, viz, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, from 11 to 1 o’clock; during which time 
the sugar refiners, wholesale grocers, and other dealers in produce, call in, observe the 
state of the market, and buy what they require. The term of credit is short; only 1 
montli for colfce and rum, and 2 months for sugar. Coffee is generally sold by 
])ubltc auction, sugar and rum by private contract. The broker’s commission is usually 
4 per cent.- on the amount; but in the case of coffee, as they guarantee the buyers, 
their cliarge amounts to 1 per cent. The brokers have no correspondence or connection 
with the planters ; they are employed by the merchants ; and their sales, though for 
large amounts, being very simple, a brokerage house of consequence generally does the. 
busine.ss of a number of merchants. Neither merchant nor broker see, or are in the 
least under the necessity of seeing, the bulky packages containing the different articles ^ 
of produce of which tliey effect the sales : all is done by sample ; the packages re¬ 
maining in the,bonded warehouse frpm the time of landing till they are sold; after 
which they pass to the premises of the refiner, wholesale grocer, or whoever may be 
the purchaser. 

Tne allowances made to the buyer in respect of weight, consist, first of the tare, which 
is the exact weight of the cask and, in the second place, of a fixed allowance of 5 lbs. 
per cask in the case of coffee, called trett, and of 2 Ib.s. per cask on sugar, under tho 
name of draft. —(Sec Account Sales of both, in p. 158.) 
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Tlie shipping stores from England to the plantations is also a very simple trans* 
Action. West India merchants in London, Liverpool, or Bristol, receive from the 
planters, in the autumn of each year, a list of the articles required for tin* respejtive 
estates: these lists they divide, arrange, and distribute among dillercnt wholesale 
dealers in the course of September and October, with in-'trnctions to get them re idy to 
ship in a few ivccks. November and December are the chief months for the despatch of 
outward-bound West Indiamen, as the plantation stores ought, by rights, to arrive ahoi;t 
the end of December, or in the course of January. That is a season of activity, and 
generally of health, in the West Indies; the comparatively cool months of Novunber 
and December having cleared the air, and the produce of the fields having become ripe 
and ready to carry. Crop time lasts from January to the end of July, after which tlie 
heavy rains put a stop to field woik in the islands. Deinerava, being so near the line, 
experiences less difference in the seasons, and it is customary there to continue making 
sugar all the year round. 

The arrivals of West Indiamen in England with homeward cargoes begin in 
April and continue till October ; after wliich, with the exception of occasional ves¬ 
sels from Demerara and Bcrhice, they cca'^e till the succeeding Apiil. 'I'his cor¬ 
responds with the time of carrying and loidiug the crops: fi>r it would be (juite 
unadvisable, on the score of health, us well as of the interruptions to work from the 
Iteavy raitjs, to attempt loading vessels in the sugar islands during the aMfumnal montlis. 

The unloading of West Indiamen in London usually takes place at the West India 
clocks; and did so uniformly from the autumn of 1802, when the docks were first 
opened, till August, 182:3, when the dock monopoly expired. Cargoes arc discharged 
very speedily, the time seldom exceeding 3 days. The dock dues have been mateiially 
reduced of late years: and the whole exhibits a striking example of the advantage at¬ 
tendant on transacting amass of business on one spot; an advantage which can be en¬ 
joyed only in great sea-ports, such ns London, Liverpool, or Amsterdam.—(See Docks.) 

The rates of freight during the war were, on sugar from 7s, to 8 j{. per cwt., and on 
coffee from Kks. to lls.; whereas they now amount, the former to 3s. 6(1. and the 
latter to 4s, 6d. ; the ship-owners, from the improvements that liave been effected, 

I uing better paid now than formerly. 

Selection of Sites for Colonial Establishments .— Nothing can he more unwise than the 
plan, if so we may call it, liitherto followed in the selection of places at which to found 
colonies. The captain of a ship, without any knowledge whatever of the nature of soils 
or the capacities of a country in an agiicultural point of view, falls in after a long cruise 
with a river or bay, abounding with fish and fresh water, and surrounded with land tliat 
fertile and is covered witli herbage. lie forthwith reports all these circumstances, 
duly embellished, to the Admiralty, strongly recommending the situation as an admirable 
one at which to found a colony ; and, in nine cases out of ten, (his is all the inforuration 
that is required in taking a step of such infinite importance ! No wonder, thcreft>rt‘, 
that many fine schemes of colonisation should have ended only in loss and disappoint¬ 
ment ; and that situations which the colonists were taught to look upon as a species of 
paradise, have proved to be any thing but what they were represented. Bofany Bay, 
though described by Captain Cook us one of the finest places in the world, had to be 
abandoned by the colonists that were sent out to it; as the country round it, instead of 
being fitvourahle for cultivation, is a mere sandy swamp. Is it possible to suppose, had 
the proper inquiries been entered into, that any attempt would have been made to 
establish a colony in so pestilential a climate as that of Sierra Leone? The colony on 
Swan River may be adduced as another instance of misplaced or premature confidence 
ill the repoits of those who were really without the means of forming a correct estimate 
of the various circumstances necessary to be attended to in forming a colony. 

We, therefore, hope that an end may be put to this system, —a system which is in 
no common degree injurious to the public interests, and is highly criminal towards those 
who embark (is colonists. The founding of a colony should be looked upon in its true 
point of view—as a great national enterprise. It is not an adventure to bo intrusted 
to presumptuous ignorance ; but should be maturely weighed, and every circumstance 
connected with it carefully investigated. Above all, the situation in which it is proposed 
to found the colony should be minutely surveyed ; and its climate, soil, and capacities 
of production deliberately iiiqaircfl into by competent persons employed for the purpose. 
Were this done, government and the public would have the best attainable grounds 
upon which to proceed ; and neither party would have much reason to fear those dis¬ 
appointments, which have hitherto so often followed the exaggerated representations of 
those to whom the important and difficult task of selecting situations fbr colonies has 
been delegated. 
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V. FoREION CoLOSlES. 

1 . Spanish Colonies. — Spain, whose colonial possessions extended a few years ago 
from the frontiers of the U. States to the Straits of Magellan, is not, at present, 
possessed of a foot of ground in the whole American continent. Still, however, her 
colonial possessions are of great value and importance. In the West Indies, she is mis¬ 
tress of Cuba and Porto Rico; —the former by far the largest and finest of the West 
Indian islands; and the latter .^Iso a very valuable possession. In the East, Spain is 
mistress of the Philippine Islands, which, were they in the hands of an enterprising 
people, would speedily become of very great commercial importance. —(Sec the articles 
IIavannah, Manilla, Porto Rico.) 

2. Dutch Colonics. —Java is the principal Dutch colonial possession, and it is one of 
which it is not easy to exaggerate the value and importance. — (See Ratavia.) In 
the East the Dutch also possess the Moluccas, Rcmcooleu on the coast of Sumatra, 
Macassar, and the eastern coast of Celebes, Randa, &c. 'I’hey have several forts on »he 
Gold Coast in Africa ; and itj the West Indies they possess the islands of Cura9ao and 
St. Eustatius, Saba, and part of St. IMartin ; and on the continent of South America, 
they are masters of Dutcli Surinam. Cura^ io and St. Eustatius are naturally barren, 
but they have been both highly improved. From its being very conveniently situated 
for maintaining a contraband traflic with the Caraccas and other districts in South 
vViuerica, Curasao was formerly a place of great trade, particularly during war. Rut 
since the independence of Soutli America, (’urayao has ceased in great measure to be 
an entrepot ; tlio goods destined for the continent being now, for the most part, forwarded 
direct to the places of their destination. 

'i'liaf district of Surinam ceded to the Rritish in 18M, comprising the settlements of 
Demerara, Rerbice, and Essequibo, formed tlie most valuable portion of Surinam, or 
Dutch Guiana. 'I'be district wliieb still belongs to the Dutch lies to the south of 
Rerbice. It contains about 38,000 srjuare nules, and a population of about 6'.5,000. It 
is daily becoming of more value and importance. The exports of .sugar may amount 
to about 25,000.000 lbs., and those of cofTee to about 4,000,000 lbs. 

3. French Colonies, — Previously to the negro insurrection that broke out in 1792, 
St. Domingo was by far the most valuable colony in the West Indies, Rut tbi.s dis¬ 
astrous event, having first devastated the island, terminated in the establishment of the 
independent black republic of llayti.—(See Port ah Prince ) Having also sold 
Louisiana to the Americans, and ceded tlie Mauritius to the English, without making 
any new acquisition, the colonial dominions of France (for Algiers cannot he reckoned 
amongst them) arc, at this moment, of very limited extent. I'hey consist of Giiada- 
loiipe and INIartinique, and the small islands of IMarie-Galante and Deseada, in the 
We.st Indies; Cayenne, in South America; Senegal and (Joree, in Africa; the Isle do 
Rourbon, in tlie Eastern Ocean; St. Marie, in Mad.ngascar; and Pondicherry an^ 
Cliaiidernagor, with “a very small surrounding territory, in tlie ICast Indies. The 
annexed tabular statements show the population, trade, Ac. of tlie French colonies. 


Account of the Population of the Fronrh ('olonie«, and of thrir Cotninorce with France, in lfi3G. 


Colonies. 

Fopulalion, 1S.I7. 

Itcal Value, 18.36. 

Ships entered. 

Ships cleiredt>ul_ 

Free. 

Slave. 

Tot.al. 

Imp. 111(0 
Kr.im V. 

Exps. from 
France. 

.Si s. 

rotmaKO. 

Ships. 

Tonnrtf;e. 

Saint Tiorre and Miguelon 
A1artlnii]uc • 

(iiiadaloupe , - - 

I'H^ipnne - - . - 

nourhoii - - - - 

- 

French factorlp* in India (18.S5) 

TotaU ' - 

Nil. 
1,40 > 
40,04.1 
y/,n.yi 
•V.O'iO 

.so .so-, 

tH.OlO 

1G7,7.->6 

No. 

7 7,1.VI 
O'V.flO'i 

No 

1,400 
H7,V)2 
IV'.OfiS 
VI,/, IH 

10ti,0*»'J 

IS,040 

(I J.n. Is.16.) 
l/,7,71f, 

Frillies 

•-'.ivj.vn 

16,IV.3,1.3S 
VI,373,1 II 
.3, IV 1,7.3V 
l(i.74.3,S99 
.3,374,7a 1 

. 4,,3a3.023 

^’7(."v3.36 
i7,of.a,a9v 
aa.119,1.38 

v.CO.I.l/.f, 

9.801,940 

.3,460.92.3 

411 ,.326 

No. 

144 

.3,38 

v3l8 

42 

136 

36 

76 

No. 
2.3,926 
4H,89l 
70,027 
6," 92 
4.3,8.30 
4,791 

11,098 

No. 

143 

.33.3 

31 

4.3 

14'. 

52 

81 

No. 

2,3,303 
122,21 1 
69,'.56 
7,9.30 
43,18.3 
G,')6.3 

16,.392 

301,1.17 


SMI,09.3 

70,986,aai 

7>8„348,ial 


209„32.3 

1,369 

290.16,3 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles produced in the French Colonies In 18.30. 


Colonies and Esta* 
blishinents. 

of all 
Qualiires 

Coiree. 

Cocoa. 

Cotton 

and 

Spices 

Vnnot- 

Tobac? 

CO. 

Uutn. 

Wnxf 

Skins- 

Wood 

Mnitinique 

(iuiid.iti'Uiie 

Hourh'.n 

f^venuo 

Factories In India (183.3) 
St. Pierre and ttsheries 
of MlRuelon - 

KHojf. 

.3I,139,.380 

31,8.36,722 

23,3.81,116 

2,422,796 

471,68 

928,20' 

42,(X)o 

1,422 

52,084 

Kiln.:. 
123.(,l< 
10,3(11 
10,001' 
2.3,200 
1,4 47 

h'tlofi. 

1.8,70 

68,191 

280,000 

6,7 Vti 

AtV..-, 

2.39 

193,.300 

107,080 

Kilog. 

31.3,0tHl 

KUog. 

.31,017 

82,000 

KUog. 

1,701,.310 

KUog. 

45,1.34 

KUog. 

' 227.728 

Cent..396\ 
Paq. 3SJ j 

K/fog. 

140,509 
1.3,63 

TotaU . 

_J 

91,805,214 

2,188,198 

172,758 

.373,619 

300,819 

313,000 

116,047 

1,791,310 

15,134 

227,728 
Cent. .396 
Paq. .38 

51,1 1. 


But it would appear from the following account of the exports from Martinique and 
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Guadaloupe in 1851 that the emancipation of the slaves has had much the same influ- 
enee over production in the French colonies that it has had in our own colonies, 
without being, we believe, in any degree more advantageous to the blacks. 


Account of the Exports of Native Produce from Martinique and Guadaloupe in 1851. 


Su(rar, Mu»coTado; 
SuKar, clajrcd - 
Molaues 
Rum - 

Coffee • • 

Cotton . 

Cocoa - 
Cassia - 

LoMWood _ - 


«3,466,098 
807 

I 

no,033 

110,033 
ir.3,.'i80 
_ 30,260 


1 Quaclaloupe. | 

Sugar, Moscovado - • klb 

Sugar, clayed - * — 

M<ila.si,es - - -lit. 

Rum - • - • — 

Coffee . , - - kil. 

Cotton - - - - — 

( OCO.C - - - - — 

C.issi.t ». - - - — 1 

r.ogwooti - - - — 

20,048,888 

I. 3,879 
142,139 
221,218 

20,443 

II, 462 

166 


4. Danish Colonies .—In tlie West Indies, these consist of the islands of St. Croix, 
St, Thomas, and St. John. St. Croix contains about 100 square miles, and has about 
24,000 inhabitants. The soil is fertile, and it is v^ell cultivated. The principal pro¬ 
ductions are sugar, rum, and colTee, the exports of sugar having formerly alnountcd 
to about 25,000,000 Ihs. a-year. Probably, however, they have been diminished in con¬ 
sequence of the emancipation of the slaves in 1848, St. Tliomns, which luis about 
14,000 inhabitants, has long been, and still continues to be, one of the principal empo¬ 
riums in the West Indies. It owes this distinction partly to its convenient situ¬ 
ation, partly to its spacious and safe harbour at St. Thomas, on the S. side of 
the island, and partly and principally to the moderation of the import duties, which 
vary from 1 to 1^ per cent. St. Thomas has, in consequence, become as it were a 
depot for the supply of the neighbouring islands; goods being sent to it to be ware¬ 
housed till opportunity offers for conveying them to their final destination. The great 
articles of importation are manufactured goods, principally from England, hut partly, 
also, from other countries of P2urope, with provisions, lumber, &c. from the United States. 

In India, the Danes formerly possessed Tranquebar, near Madras ; and Serampoor, 
near Calcutta, but those they sold, in 1845, to the East India (.’ompany. 

5, Swedish Colonies .—Tlie Swedes possess one colony — the small island of St. 
Bartholomew, in the West Irtdies. It is only about 2.5 square miles in extent, but is 
very fertile. It has no .springs, nor fresh M%ater of any sort, except sac*h as is supplied 
by the rain. I’opulation between 8,000 and 9,000. 

COLUMBO, the modern capital of Ceylon, on the south-west coast of the island ; 
lat. 6^ 56' 6" N., long, 79° 49' 48" E. It is defended by a very strong fort, nearly 
surrounded by the sea, in which is a light-house 97 feet high. Population of the 
town- and fort, in 1831, 31,549. The liouscs, generally only one .stoiy high, are 
of stone, clay, and lime; and the town has more of a European appearance than 
any other in India, 'i’lie inhabitants arc principally Cingalese. The temperature is 
remarkable for its equality; and though very humid, the climate mwy, on the whole, be 
esteemed salubrious and temperate. There is no harbour at Columbo for largo vessels, 
but only an open roadstead. A projecting rock, on which two batteries are erected, 
.affords shelter to a small semicircular bay on tho north side of the fort, having a 
wooden quay to facilitate the loading and unloading of boats. The depth of water is 
not sufficient to allow sloops or large dhonies to come alongside tl>e quay ; those ex¬ 
ceeding 100 tons burden lying at about a cable’s length from it. A bar of sand, on 
some parts of which the water is not more than 7 feet deep, extends from the projecting 
rock across ibis bay. The channel where it may be crossed by the larger class of ships 
is liable to shift; and it is only in the fine Aveatlier of the safe season that they venture 
within the bar. The outer road affords secure anchorage for l)alf the year, from 
the beginning of October to the end of March, during the prevalence of the N. E. mon¬ 
soon, when the wind blows oR'the land : during the other, or S.W. monsoon, when the 
wind blows from the sea on shore, the road is very far from safe ; and the ships that 
frequent it are sometimes obliged to slip tlieir cables and stand out io sea. — (^Milburn's 
Orient. Comm.; Hamilton's Gazeteer, ^'c.) 

As respects Its harbour, Columbo is, therefore, very Inferior to Trincornaleo, the harbour of which is 
accessible at all times,and is one of the best iii India: but the country In the vicinity of Columbo is more 
fertile; and it has the command of un internal navigation, btrctehinR in a lateral direction along the 
coast,-from Pntlam, to the north ol tho city to I’altuin on the south, a distance of about lOOiniles. partly 
obtained by rivers, and partly by canals. Many flat-bottomed lioats are employed in this navigation, the 
fiuohies dependent on winch reside mostly on board. Nearly all the foreign trade of Ceylon is car-ried 
on from Columbo ; and it has also a large proportion of tlie coasting traffic. 


rix doUar = 1«. fid. i but account* are kept 
In ixtunilHs nhtllinRs* und peticts In Kn^lnnd. 

Thr iUtnk estobUuhed In hto ii» ^€•ad erfflee 

In {.oTitlon. lu prlnctpnl offSi'e in the itUnd Iteinff In Columbo. 
It tmii«act* all sort* of luuiking buKlneSK, remittinff innne-y to 
ami from the t.Und, granUng cash credits on the Scotch *y*- 
teni diM'uantlnu bills, See. 

treii;hu, lUeature*, Stc. — The vretuhtR «T* divided Into 
ounci's, pnundA, Src., and are the asms as In ({rent iiriialn. 
The c.sitU> or bahai =:: 600 lb*. aNotrdupoU, or 461 lbs. IHitch 


1 roy weight. Tbe principal dry measures are serrr or pttr- 
ra/ta. Tbe former is a perfect cylinder, of the depth and dia- 
tueicr under-mentioned: _ 

Depth Diameter. 

Seer - - . 4'.3.6 inches. 4’.lfiincbee. 

The parrah I* a pertbet cube, us internal dimensions being 
ercry way 11’67 inches. 

The liquid measure cemsbts of galibns, and their mslllples 
and xuli-niultiples. l.SO Kshnns = 1 leneuer or legKcr. 

The bulc of cinnamon consuls of 92^ iua. veiy nearly. 
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The great artlcles of export from Ceylon arc coffre, cocoa nut oil, areca nuts, cinnamon, chanks, coir, 
arrack, pearls, See. The island is peculiarly suitable for the culture of coffee, the arowth of which hs« 
rapidly increased since the reduction, in 1835, of the duty on coffee from Ceylon to the same level as that 
on coffee from the West Indies, the imports Into the U. Kingiiom from Ceylon in the former year having 
been only 1,870,143 lbs , whereas in 1851 they amounted to 2,S,&17,640 lbs., and the supply appears to be 
susceptible of an Indefinite increase. The exports of cocoa nut oil, coir, and arrack might, also, be 

S reatly increased ; aud It will be seen In the art. Cinnamoi*, how the growth of that important staple haa 
ecn restricted by the duty laid on Its exportation. 


Satlin/f Directions and Hetnnrks on the Porto/Co. 
lumbo, by James Stcuait, E.\q., Master Attendant. 

The Imd about Columho la low near the sea, with «ome hill< 
to the euAtward nt a distance In the country. 'J'he hlxh mtuin- 
tain havlns on it a sliarp cone, cnileil Adam's PiMk, bi-.-\rs tri.in 
Columho E. S., distant 1^4 leavtues , its height above the 
level of thi* iCa Is e-Unnnted at .ihout 7,0<)() feet, acrnrilini; to a 
ToWah triKonometrli’Bl ineasureiTient l>y Colonel W'lllei man. 
When the utniosiihero in cItMr, it may la* seen 3tl leitf;ue% 
During; the prevaieiirp .if the N. K. monsoon, Adam's I'eak is 
fcncrally visible in the inornlnK, and freouently the whole of 
the (.ay'j hut it is rarely seen in the K. \\'. monsoon, dense 
vaiioufs (jinerally |irevailinx over the island at this season. 

Ships ap]iro.i(;hiiiK Colunilio In the ni({ht have a l.rilllant 
light to direct them, which is exhibited every iili;ht troin .1 
llabt house in the fort ; liio height of the I>Kht above the level 
of thesiais ‘17 feet, and may hesern In clear weathci asfir as 
the light aiipcars above the hori/on. 

A sleep bank of loral, .ilioiit \ a mile broad, with t.'i fathoms 
water on it, lies" miles W front Coliirnlio, cMentling noilh- 
w.ird towards N'egoinlio (win te its sorfat e is sand), .tod a tew 
rniles to the semthwarrt of I oliiintio , outside the I'Bok llte w.iier 
deepens .at once to ‘AT fulhoins, otid in a miles to VH t .thtmis, 
greenish s.mil, whit h Is hot f.ir fiom the edge of somnlmgs. 
\\ itltin the b,ink there are fiilhoms griduall> sluwlntg to¬ 
wards the shore. 

A bed ofhiinken rockii, called the Drunken 8 llor, lies S.V\’. 
hv \V. 4 W. front t 'olumho l.ight-lmuse, dist mt I ,OiMl y.trds. 
Tlie length of the ledge niav 1 e eiKiinnied .it liJl) vatds, and the 
Im adlh 2ii vaids; on Its N. end a siri.ill tpot, .about tbe si/e ot 
the hall ot .1 VI' ton lio it. U s.thl to h.tve onlv .V fret w-iler on i| 
nt low water; hut during several 1 e-ent visits, when some of 
the coral from Its surface w.is brougliltin, there tint not .ippear 
to he hsH th.iii 7 ftet (> liiehes water on the »h.illowest part; on 
the other p.arts of tiie ledge tliere is 4, ■'>, ami *> t.itiioins, 'I lie 
sea breaks on tbe slialluw part of llicse rocks almost constantly 
during the S. fV. inonscxtn, but this is very seldom the case 
dniingilie N.E monsoon. 

The Urunkin Hatlor should not be .approached under '• 
f.ithoins riuiing the night, as there .ite H f.iinonis very near to 
It, .and In its sttaam to the southward. 

Till’ (MSs.ige within the Drunken hailor Is clear, «id some 
■hipn have s.alled through ) but no ad antage ran be g.dnid by 
aiiitro.irhing tlie shore so very ne.tr at Oils point. 

The Drunken Sailor lie* so in.tr the lainl, and sc, far to the 
Bouthw.ird of the .inohornge in rolunibo ro.sd. as st arcely to 
form .my Impediment to ships hound to or from Columho. 

The currents off Columbo .are snltjcrt to roiisideraltle t.iti- 
nlinn , hut they are never so strong as to cause Inconvenienee 
to ship* whieli’ may have to conimiinleate with the shore jn 
cither monsoon wlihoiit eoniing to anchor. 

Colurnlioroad atTorilsgood anclior.tgr, free from foul ground; 
and IS fi<‘i]uented at all seasons of the y. ar, 

'1 he best anchorage during the jtieva'eiiee of 8 'kV. tvfnds 
from April to October,Islii frein 7 to S fitlioms, w iih ihellglit- 
liouse laatitig S. hj K. 4 E,, Dutch eltlirch E hy h. Jn the 
N. li. monsoon from Noveinl.er to ,\pnl, it Is inor<- eontenietit 
to .tnehor In (ijf.ithoms, with the Ught-hoiise be.uing IS. or .S. 
4 K., and the Tiiitcli clnireh E. H E. 

Ships reijoiring pilots to eonducl Ihein to the nnel orage 
should make the usual sign.il; the < tiiirge fur pilotage is I.la. 

1 lie liar is a b.ank of s.md with 7 feet water on Its shallowest 
pirt, thciioithern eKtremity being aliout 4IHI yaiiU N. W. of 
tbe ( iisloin-house Pnint | sitihII vessels th.tl draw less tliiut 1(1 
h-'ft water rule within the bar piotected from the h. VV, wind 
and sen. 

AVhen the sea is high, it breaks wlih great force on the bar, 
niid renders the pass ige from the slilpinng in the outer ro.sd 
dangeruiis for Miiall boats . the untile boats generally p.tss out 
and in to the soulhsvard of the h.»r, < lose to ilte Imakcrson the 
rocky point of the Custom-house ; lull as the passage is nar- 
rnw. It should not tie alteni|>led hy strangers ; when tlie sen 
lire.iks on the bar, It Is lictler loproiceil round to the iiorth- 
w.trd of lh« bar, which may be easily distingiil.licHl by the 
breakers. 

What is strictly imderstoorl by a gnie of wind, is a rare oc¬ 
currence at Columbo; tills may be owing to the vicinity of ihe 
e<iii,ator. The strong g.tics which blow on the Mal.al.ar c oast 
are felt in small scjiialls, and a high sea, hut there la scarcely 
wind to endanger vessels properly found in ground t.ukling; 
it Is true, ships have soinet lines required the aid of a seconil 
anchor but in most c.aiics the c.iuste has lieen attributable tosome 
defect in the first anchor or cat.le, a ligltt nnehor, nn anchor 
breaking, a short chain, or the chain cotning unshackled( nn 
Instance occurred in Coliiinbo ro.vd, of two slops ircelilng 
cargo during the H. W. nionscxin, whose chain cabicscante un- 
sliackled twice; twice did it occur to eooli idtip. 

Custom* Duties, per Ordinance of 1647* 

Duty. 


Itupovt Duties...-A\e, porter, and all other malt 

liquors, per imperial gallon -, - 0 0 3 

Cigars, per ihoiis.trid - - -050 

Fish chied or saltcxl, and fins and skins the produce 
of creatures living in the 8ca, per cwt. - 0 1 6 

(iuns ami rifles, each • • ' - 0 5 0 

(iunuowder, per lb, -004 

OiiiuiD,iter w. • • ~ -080 


S s. 

Paddy, pet bushel - - « 0 0 

Pistols, jtcr pair - - - - 0 .5 

Hlc-e, jUfr bushel » " ' - 0 0 

Spirits and cordials, per imperial fpiiton - 0 0 

Kugar, per cw’t., unrelined - • - I) 5d 

— —. refined or candy - » 0 

Tea, |ierlb. - - - -00 

Tobacco, per enrt. unmanufactured - - O 10 

- — manufactured, other than cigars 1 0 

8mi»; per >b. - - - - 0 1 

Wheal, grains, peas, beans, and other grain (ex* 
cept piicldy), per liushel - • - 0 0 

Wine, per imperial gallon, hi bottles - - 0 2 

_ _ not fn bottles 0 1 

UoikIs, wares, and merch.-md1»e not otherwise 
cli.trged VV ith duty or probiltited, and not com¬ 
prised ill (he laLJe of exc-cpilons hcicinafter set 
forih, for every 1007. of the value theieof In this - 
iii.irket - - • .50 

lixemptions .—Hooks and mnjts tiriiited 
itullion, coin, itearls, and precious stones 
Coal and c oke 

fl.nileii seeds nntl plants 

Horses, mules, asses, and all other like stock 

M .mures - . - 

lleginicntal nccoiitreincnts 
Sperlments of natvii.il history 
Expo>e liulua. ■ ('iiin.imon, per lb. - -00 

All other articles ... Free 




Vott Duet, — ‘M. jier ton for entry Inwards, and 2d. per ton 
for cloarnnt 0 oiituards, on all ships’and vessels nriivlng at or 
dep.irting fnnn any |iort of this island, excej>t on any vessel 
entering iiiw.irds nr cle.iring outwards in ballast, or when the 
cargoes are rqiortcd for ex|)ett.atloii, and ultimately tlie vessel 
leaves the port withoni hre.ikiiig hulk or taking in mureh.tn- 
dbe for the purjiose of exiiortiition. Dut no vessel either at'the 
time of eiiieilng i.vwards willi raigo, or at the time of clearing 
outwards with c.irgo, shall lie subject to nay more than 51, a» 
port dues, whatever in.ry be the tonnage of the vessel. 

Vessels enqtinyed between one port .ind iinothcf of the 
island are nFluwed to camiioimd for port dues for twelve months 
at la. per Ion. 


General Hatea ((/’Agency, Cimnnitaion, amt Gnion'n Rent agreed 
upon hy Hie C/umihcr iij Coninte, ee /(/' Ceyhm, on the ‘iHt/i /tnrtl, 
I'ltA Mat), and 1 V//i Jam, 1639 , and rtrited bih August, l» IH, 
Per c«nf. 

1. On all sales and shipments - - • b 

the Jndorrlng exti'piions. 

On returns made w iiTi the |trucieds of goods, on which 
commission h.is t>etn iifi viously charged - 2J 

On lie.vsure, btiSlion .and bank sham • -I 

On nil property withdrawn, sliipiied, or derivered to 
order - - - * 2^ 

2. On giiOT.intrelng sales, hiils, bcnils, contracts, or 

other eng.igcmenLs - - - 2.J 

3. On shliis' dtsborsi merits « - - ■6 

4. On .wivertisiiig for freight and p.assengerit, on the 

nniuuiit oi freight nr passage tnouev, whether the 
same piss thiough the agent s hands or not - 5 

5. On ellei ting insurance or writing orders for insurance OJ 
b. On settling losses, p.triial and genwral, and returns 

of (iri niiuiii - - • • & 

7. fhi prcKunng money on respondentia • * 2^ 

H. On alteiidinp tiie delivery of eontr.lct ^oods, or re- 
celvnig nnd delivering private conimissionh of wineif, 
calite, and mercbanilise - - *21 

!), On the total Kum of the del^ or credit side of an 
ac’iotint at the option of tbe agent, excepting items 
on wlilcb a cntnmi'-Moiiof .^per cent, is charge.able 1 

10. On cfleetlng rrmill.mces, or on purchasing, selling, 

nr negoi uting hills of exchangu • -1 

11. On collecting Iretght inward or outward • . b 

12. On litters Ilf credit granted - - ' 24 

1.3 On the in.sn.igcrtifiit of estates, at executors, ad* 

mlnisiraturt, or attorneys - - - 5 

14. On debts, when a i>roc^ at law or arbitration It 

ntiessarv - - - • *i 

And if letoveied by such meant » - 3 

1.5. On alt del>fs collected oc‘secured - - fl 

16. On executing traiisfvr of immovable property • 1 

1 7 . On binding, clearing, and delivering siiecie from 

fcteapiers or other vcsiels, when above 1000/. » OJ 

——it under intM)/. - . - o| 

18. On sales or purchases of ships, houses, or lands - 24 


Rate qf Ooduri’n Rmi per MotUh, — Cofl'ce, r}ce, sugar, 

and saltpelre, per b.sg * » > 0 ,3 

Cinnainoii. per hale • - , * 1 O 

Piece goods, per bale or ease- e - I 6 

Cotton screwed, per hale - -* » 0 ti 

Raw, )>ev bale • • - 1 0 

Coir ro|M> or junk, per cwt. - , -01 

Wine, spirits, beer, oil, fke, per leaguer or pipe » 2 0 
Wine, in 6 do*, chests - • - O (j 

Rough goods, such as earthenware in crates, per 60 
cubic feet ^ . - . - * 0 

All other artioles in proportion to tbe ebprei 
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Account of the Quantities and Vulues of the 


principal Articles produced in and exported from Ceylon 
iurmii 1851. 



Quantities. 

Values. 


Quantities. 

Valued* 

Arrack - galls. 

Areca nut* - cwo. 

tlinnnmon • lbs. 

tiocoaiiuts - No 

i.'ocoinut oil • galls. 
Coffee - . rwt. 

Coir rope - -- 

Copperah - — 

Horn* - - — 

('lumbago - —. 

Precious stonra pack. 

1GS,7«9 and 1 keg 
78,0.30 0 2j 
.308,191 

4,6.37,811 

413,GU9J| and 22 iar. 
340.937 0 10 

1 37,.312 0 12 

27,02fi 1 0 

2,010 .3 .3 

23,8.'52 3 17 

1 4 

iE 4 . rf. 

G,2f.9 9 7 

54.801, 4 11 

50.M9 2 0 

fi,7<.l 4 1 

.31,411 9 7 

f,8s,l3(. It t; 
l.s,2,s3 4 1 

9,1.78 r, 7 
.3,/(IT 17 1- 

.3,1,08 2 .3 

!,20,-. O Ol 

Rum ... p.nlls. 

•sugir - . - ewts. 

Wood “ - 3 pc*. 

1 Idls. 

All olbergofuls 

1 iiipot Is re-exported f goods 
K«. the w .ireliouMC (.sl'f le 

Total ~ £ 

9,814 
»,70.3 

.3t,740 2 11 
SU9/138 

651 

£ 4. W. 

634 10 6 

1,'.35 4 0 

1 16,993 4 4 

.r.,ns.3 4 7 

1.30,9 27 10 11 
727,01 11. .' 

l,S03.877 f. 1 


Account of the Quantifes of Coffee, Cinnamon, Coroannt Oil, and Coir, the produce of the Island, 
exported from Ce 3 lon during the following Years ending the ritli Jan. 



Ye.irs ending 
.3|)i Jaiiii.sry. 

Coffee. 

Cinnamon. 

f'oeoanut Oil. 

Coir. 


IS 10 

civil. 41,8r..3 

Ibl. 396,39/4 

gall. .337,313 

fwt. 24,193 

1 

p 


IHII 

f.s,206 

.389,3731 

47.3,712 

23,110 

.3 

21 


18 12 

8'1,381 

.31 ;,9|95 

3-1.‘166 

21,01.3 

I 

2 


1813 

119.80.3 

121,1133 

47 >.967 

26,1,30 

.3 

2(! 


1814 

91.817 

III!/,701 

729,‘>o6 

‘2/,I.S7 

1 

7 


1813 , 

1.3.3.9 37 

1,0-,7,811 

4 13,.3/11 

2.3,977 

(> 

2.3 


IKlft 

178,1.03 

408.21 1 

282,1.86 

l‘l,.31U 




1817 

173,892 

401,9 36 

12.3,9 si 

23,1 97 

2 

19 


• 1818 

V93,‘"I 

417,369 V 

197,8.31 

2.3,3'/l) 

7 

2 


1819 

2MI.0I0 

491,9s7 3 

311.126 and 8 c.asks 

23,199 

2 

21 and in UUs. 


1.8'ill 

.373„39.3 1 

7.3.3,78 ij 

67.3,‘/79 

28,4‘/2 

0 

.3 — 2 — 


18.31 

278.173 

6 11.8 37 

407.960 

.39,886 

1 

23 - 120 — 


1832 

349.9,37 

.308,191 

41.3,6'I9 

37,312 

0 

r/ 


Huto •>/ K'lirfhniire Pent cl>arf!ei\t>lP on n*l <ioo<l« imported 
and rpmaiiiing in nn> <Juten’» Wiirthoune 

Per week. 
£ *. 

For evert ton, till It » - •009 

I.e.l;<uer ^,ll^k • • - - O O (» 

fi.K _ . - - . o o a 

pMie or innicheon • • - O O .t 

lli>KHlit!.,d - - * - 0 0 2 

Barrel - - - .001* 

t'Uik or keg of smaller »l/e • - .001 

(/aso i oniaiiiiMg one doyen of liquor - • O 0 Oj 

O-i.e, c.wk, or ease of hardware, earthenware,or 
iroriitioiigi rv - • * • t) 0 4 

Bili'ofiloth/lridlan - - .004 

Half _ - . - -002 

Ouarter — — • • - 0 0 1 

flalo caw; or box not exceeding half n ton measure* 
ment - - -004 

_ — excerdiiiR half a ton * -008 

Bag, rice, siig ir, or roir. 0 • • -001 

Hmalljmckage not otherwise enumerated -00 i 

'I'on of heasjf g<«KU — • -010 

l''or every ton of heavy goods, left on the quay - 0 0 6 

For every ton of timber ipft on the quiy - O U V 

Wurthame tlrnt upon all OnoiU inlenrfrj for Erpoittilinn. 
Arrack, the leaguer - » . 0 0 .t 

Cinnamon, the bale - * .002 

Cofl'ee, the cask - * * -002 

_ the hag - * - O O Oi 

Oil, the i)lpe. butt, or puncheon - - 0 O .T 

— the hngdiead - - --002 

fiiigar, the hog-hetul - - - O O .T 

Coir rope and jiink, the l<wweight - - 0 I 3 

Othir goods not enumerated of the like hulk to be dial ged 
In proportion to these rates. 

All gtrodh not sliqipetl ultliin two days will be subject to the 
sliove rates. 


A week’s rent will be ihargcti f.ir all ft-.tctlons of a week. 


120 b.igs of coffee of cwi. (and in iirnporiion for £ ». d, 

l.irger) - - - • 0 12 (> 

18 casks of coffee of 6 cw f. each - -01^1, 

f>o linles of tiniiamon of 100 lbs. c.arh * - O 12 f> 

.lO hogsheads of ml - - » 0 12 6 

40 pipes of oil • - - - 0 12 h 

I .;0 boxes of plumb.igo - - - 0 12 6 

Rope j.irn, horns, «Vc. in proportion. 

Ballast, 134. 6<l. per load of about 7 tons. 


Bmts and pipes of witie or beer - e.seh f) 1 0 

Bale.., hog.sh ads, and cases .ibove the si/e of 
3do/. wme - • - — 0 0 9 

Ibslf bales, Itarrcls, and (.isus above 1 doz. and 
not more than 3 do/. - - — 0 0 G 

Kigs, one do/ cases or packsges of like $Ue 
or less - - . — 0 0 3 

Pai-kag. s of 1 ton and not exic-eiling 1J ton by 
weiglit or measurenuait - - _ 0 3 0 

Pad.-.iges under 1 ton by weight or ineasure- 
meiil - - - _ 0 0 9 

•Metals, per ton - - - — 0 (1 

Mogshe111 staves In paelcs, per K'Obundles — 0 IS II 

Punclieon — — — 0 22 G 

Klee or sugar, per 100 b.igs or robbing - — 0 1^0 

\Vlie.at, yier lOo bags - - - 0 IH I) 

.Machinery liv «jiecial .igrc-eiornt. 

Double Ui'e above r.iies when the paek.ages Imported are less 
than 6 in number. 

Specie will be 1 inded bv .igrcemoni w ilh llio m.nn.iger. 

•special ngreeinciits can be made with tfic manager foi landing 
of coal, grain, and timber c.ngOL's. 


The total imports into Ceylon, !n 18.'>2, amoontod fine. 6ll,fI9V. in spccio) lo I CI2,IfiPf. liicp, 
nnd other grain, and cot oo goods are tlie piiiu’ip.il ailielos ol Inipoit, tlio former being wliojl}, ana 
the latter p.utially, guppllctl by India The exp >ris Iroin tlii.s countiy to Ceyion are smaller than might 
1)0 snpi'Osetl, having only amounted, at an average of the .'I teats ending with IB.M, to 184,.'ifi(if. a ycijr. 
The valiio of the Imports into and Exports from the Island during the 5 years ending with 1HV2, have 
been as follows; — 


Imports. 

1818. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

IS 32. 

.Aferchandlse, Stc. - 
Specie . . - 

Total • ’ - 

4 *. <1. 

S75,188 0 o 

.3,39,9,8 O 0 

£ 4 . d. 

92S.S09 0 O 

4 18,740 0 0 

£ •. d. 

1,0.30,296 0 0 

4 3S.3H2 0 0 

£ 1. d. 

99.3,183 0 0 

l,f«M,968 0 0 

£ 4. </. 

1,000,171 0 0 

641,695 0 0 

1.‘>.35.4 III n O 

1,.317,.319 0 O 

1,188,678 O 0 

1,9‘J8,I.3I 0 0 

(.612.169 0 0 

_ 

Export*. 

1848. 

1849. 

1830. 

18.31. 

1852- 

Merchandise, &c. - 
Syieele 

Iinporu re-exported 

Total - 

£ * «/.• 

601,973 16 8 

276,874 1 8 

570,051 5 4 

je 4. d. 

781,351 12 2 
108,908 15 6 
315,686 1 0 

£ «. d. 

8.35,.329 13 11 
272,612 11 4 

119.011 2 11 

£ 4 . d. 

9.38,6.37 18 11 
727 ,.311 16 .3 

1.39,927 iO 11 

ie ' 1. d. 
948,400 9 1 

197.7.39 7 1 

204,329 18 10 

1.418,901 .3 8 

1.209.119 R 8 

l.'416.9Vi 8 2 1 1.R0.3.H77 6 1 

I ..3.30,669 1,3 0 
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Extent^ Poftulati»n, Revenue, S[C. qf Ceylon. — The area of CeyTon Is estimated at 24,700 sq. miles. 
Its population, according to a census taken in 1831, amounted to 9.50,0'0, of whom about 6,000 were 
whites. And if this statement may be depended upon. It would seem that the population has increased 
very rapidly in the Interim ; for it appears from a census taken in 1850, that the population then 
amounted to 1,627,849, of whom 7,'i79 were w’hites. It appears, from a statement in the Ceylon Almanac, 
(p 17G.), that during the years ending with 1851, the colonial ex)>endituru exceeded ttie colonial in¬ 
come about 2*.:,0007, a year. The whole income of the Isl.ind, including land rent, customs, cinnamon 
duty, and every tiling else, amounted in 1851 to only 429,700/. But looking at the extent of the island, 
its fertiiily, its lavourable situation for commerce, and the advantage it enjots in the possession of cin¬ 
namon, can any one doubt tliat its trade and revenue should bo far greater than they really aie ? The 
extension of the culture of coffee wil', no doubt, contribute to introduce a better state of things ; but 
we mclme to think that nothing will do so much to increase the wealth and importance of the island, as 
tlie abolition of the export duty on ciniiainon. (See Cinnamon.) 

COLUMBO ROOT (Du. Col umbo world ; Fr. Hacine de Colombo; Ger. CoIumbo» 
wnrzd; It. Radice. di Colmnbo ; Poit. Ruiz di Columba ; Sp. Raiz di Columbo; Mo- 
sainb, Kalumb), the root of the plant of that name. It is a staple export of the Portu¬ 
guese fioin Mosainhiquo. It is not cultivated, but grows naturally in great abundance. 
It is imported in circular pieces, from ^ an inch to B inches in diameter, generally from 
to ^ of an inch tliick ; the hark is wrinkled and thick, of a brownish colour without, 
and a hrightish yellow within ; the pith is spongy, yellowish, and slightly striped : when 
fresh, its smell is rather aronnitic ; it is disagreeably bitter, and slightly pungent to the 
taste, somewhat resembling mustard that has hoeu too long kept. Choose the largest 
pieces, fresh, and of a good colour, as free from worms as possible, rejecting that which 
is small and broken. Tlie freigiit is calculated at 16 cwt. to a ton. — (^Milburn's Orient, 
Com.') 

COMMERCE, from is .simply, as its name imports, the ex* 

change of commodities for commodities. • 

1. OaiCIN OF CoMMEllCE. - MERCANTILE CLASSES. 

II. Home Tkade. 

III. Fokeiun 'I'liAnE. 

IV. Uestkictions on Co.mmerce. 


I. OuiGiN OF Commerce_Mercantile Classes. 

(1.) The Oiiffin of Commerce is coeval with the first dawn of civilisation. The mo¬ 
ment that individuals ceased to supply themselves directly with the various articles and 
accommodations they made use of, that moment must a commercial intercourse have 
begun to grow up amongst them. For it is only by exchanging that portion of the 
produce raised by ourselves that exeeeds our own consumption, for portion.s of the sur¬ 
plus produce raised bv others, that the division of employments can be introduced, or 
that did’erent individuals can apply themselves in preference to different pursuits. 

Not only, however, does commerce enable the inhabitants of the same village or 
parish to combine their separate efibrts to accomplish some common object, but it also 
enables those ofdilferent inovinces and kingdoms to apply themselves in an especial 
iiKinner to those callings, for the successful prosecution of which the district or country 
which they occupy gives ilicin some peculiar advantage. 'J’his territorial dioision of 
labour has contributed inore^’ perliaps, tlian anything else to increase the wealtli and 
accelerate the civilisation of mankind. Were it not for it, we should he destitute of a 
vast number of the necessaries, comforts, and enjoyments which we now possess; while 
the price of the few that would remain would, in most instances, be very greatly in¬ 
creased. But whatever advantages may be derived — and it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate either their magnitude or importance — from availing ourselves of tlio 
jiecnliar capacities of production enjoyed by others, aro wholly to he ascribed to com¬ 
merce as their real source and origin. 

We do not mean to say anything in this article with re.spect to the practical details 
connected with the dilferent departments of commerce. Tlicse will be fhund under the 
various titles to which they refer. Our object, at present, is merely to show the nature 
and influence of commerce in general, and the restrictions that have sometimes been 
impo.sed upon it. We shall begin by endeavouring, first of all, to give some account of 
the nature of the services performed by the individuals by whom comineicial under¬ 
takings are usually carried on. In the second place, we shall consider the influence of 
the home trade, or of iiie intercourse subsisting amongst individuals of the same country. 
In the third place, we shall consider the influence of foreiyn trade, or of that intercourse 
which subsists amongst individuals belonging to different countries. After these topics 
have been discussed, we shall offer a few remarks on what has been termed tbe restiic- 
tive system ; or on the principles involved in the regulations enacted at different time.s, 
in this and cither countries, for the government and direction of commerce. 

(2.) Mercantile Chases. — While the exchange of diffeicnt products is carried on by 
the producers themselves, they must unavoidably lose a great deal of lime, and expe¬ 
rience many inconveniences. Were there no merchants, a farmer wishing to sell his 
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crop would be obliged, in the first place, to seek for customers, and to dispose of his 
corn as nearly as possible in such quantities as might suit the demands of the various 
individuals inclined to buy it; and after getting its price, he would next be obliged to 
send to 10 or 20 different and, perhaps, remote places, for the commodities he wanted to 
get in its stead. So that, besides being exposed to a world of trouble and incq;ivenience, 
his attention would be continually diverted from the labours of his farm. Under such a 
state of things, the work of production, in every different employment, would be meet¬ 
ing with perpetual interruptions, and many branches of industry that are successfully 
carried on in a commercial country would not be undertaken. 

Tlie establishment of a distinct mercantile class effectually obviates these inconve¬ 
niences. When a set of dealers erect warehouses and shops for the purchase and sale 
of all descriptions of commodities, every producer, relieved from the necessity of seeking 
customers, and knowing beforehand where he may at all times be supplied with such 
products as ho requires, devotes lus whole time and energies to his proper business, 
'fhe intervention of inorcliants gives a continuous and uninterrupted motion to the 
plough and the loom. Were the class of traders annihilated, all the springs of industry 
would be paralysed. The numberless difficulties that would then occur in effecting ex¬ 
changes would lead each particular family to endeavour to produce all the articles they 
had occasion for ; society would thus he thrown hack into prima?val barbarism and 
ignorance ; the divisions of labour would he relinquished ; and the desire to rise in 
the world and improve our condition would decline, according as it became more diffi¬ 
cult to gratify it. What sort of agricultural management could he expected from 
farmers who had to maimfacture their own wool, and make their own shoes ? And what 
Korff)f manufacturers would those l)e, who were every now and then obliged to leave the 
shuttle for the plough, or the needle for the anvil ? A society, without that distinction 
of employments and professions resulting from the division of labour, that is, wilhont 
commerce, would be totally destitute of arts or sciences of any sort. It is by the assist¬ 
ance each individual renders to and receives from his neighbours, by every one applying 
himself in preference to some peculiar task, and combining, though probably without 
intending it, his efforts with those of others, tliat eivilised man l)ecc)mc.s equal to the 
most gigantic efforts, and appears endow'cd with almost omnipotent ])ower 

The mercantile class has generally been divided into two subordinate classes — the 
wholesale dealers, and the retail dealers. Tlie former purchase the various products of 
art and industry in the places where they are produced, or arc least valuable, and carry 
them to those where they arc more valuable, or where they are more in demand ; and 
the latter, having purchased the cominoditivs of the wholesale dealers, or the producers, 
collect them in sliops, and sell them in such (piantities and at such times as may best 
suit the public demand, 'riiesc classes of dealers are alike useful ; and the separation 
that has been effected between their employments is one of the most advantageous divi¬ 
sions of labour. Tiic operations of tlic wholesale merchant are analagous to those of 
the miner. Neither the one nor the other makes any change on the bodies which ho 
carries fvoin place to place. All the diflerence between them consists in this, — that the 
miner carries them from below ground to the surface of the earth, while the merchant 
carries them from one point to another on its surface. lienee it follows that the value 
given to commodities by the operations of the wholesale merchant may frequently ex¬ 
ceed that given to them by the producers. The labour or expense required to dig a 
quantity of coal from the mine, does not exceed what is required for its conveyance from 
Newcastle to London ; and it is .a far more difficult and costly afliiir to fetch a piece of 
timber from Canada to England, than to cut down the tree. In this respect there is 
no difference between commerce and agriculture and manufactures. Tlie latter give 
utility to matter, by bestowing on it such a sliape as may best fit it for ministering to 
our wants and comforts; and the former gives a<iditionul utility to the products of the 
agriculturist and manufacturer, by bringing them from where they are of compara¬ 
tively little use, or are in excess, to where they are of comparatively great use, or are 
deficient. 

If the wholesale merchant were himself to retail the goods he has brought from 
different places, he would reejuire a proportional increase of capital; and it would be 
impossible for him to give that exclusive attention to any department of his business, 
which is indispcasable to its being carried on in the best manner. It is for the interest 
of each dealer, as of each workman, to confine himself to some one business. . By this 
means each trade is better understood, better cultivated, and carried on in the cheapest 
possible manner. But whether carried on by a separate cla.ss of individuals or not, it Is 
obvious that the retailing of commodities is indispensable. It is not enough that a cargo 
of tea should be imported from China, or a cargo of sugar from Jamaica. Most indi¬ 
viduals have some demand for these articles; but there is not, perhaps, a single private 
person, even in London^ requiring so large a supply for his own consumption. It is 
clear, therefore, that they must be retailedt that is, they must be sold in such quanti- 
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ties and at such times as may be most suitable for all classes of consumers. And since 
it is admitted, on all hands, that this necessary business vrill be best conducted by a 
class of traders distinct from the wholesale dealers, it is impossible to doubt that their 
employment is equally conducive as that of the others to the public interest, or that it 
tends equally to augment national wealth and comfort. 

II. Home Trade. 

The observations already made serve to show the influence of the home trade in 
allowing individuals to confine their attention to some one employment, and to prosecute 
it without interruption. But it is not in this respect oidy that the establishment of 
the home trade is advantageous. It is so in a still greater degree, by its allowing the 
inhabitants of the ditterent districts of the empire to turn their labour into those 
channels in which it will be most productive. 'I'he different soils, different minerals, 
and different climates of different districts, fit them for being appropriated, in preference, 
to certain species of industry. A district, like Lancashire, where coal is abundant, 
which has an easy access to the ocean, and a considerable command of internal 
navigation, is the natural scat of manufactures. Wheat and other species of grain are 
the natural products of rich arable soils ; and cattle, after being reared in mountainous 
districts, are most advantageously fattened in meadows and low grounds. Hence it 
follows, that the inhabitants of diflerent districts, by confining themselves to those 
branches of Industry for the successful prosecution of which they have some peculiar 
capability, and exchanging their surplus produce for that of others, will obtain an 
incom[)arably larger supply of all sorts of useful and desirable products, than they 
could do, were they to apply themselves indiscriminately to every different buSincss.^ 
The territorial division of labour is, if possible, even more advantageous than its 
division among individuals. A person may be M'hat is commonly called Jack of all 
trades; and though it is next io certain that he will not he well acquainted with any 
one of them, ho may nevcriheless make some sort of rude efforts in them all. Bat it 
is not possible to apply the same soils or the same minerals to every different purpose. 
Hence it is, that the inhabitants of the richest and most extensive country, provided it 
were divided into small districts without any intercourse with each other, or with 
foreigners, could not, bow well soever labour might be divided among themselves, be 
otherwise than poor and miserable. Some of them might have a superabundance.of 
corn, at the same time that they were wholly destitute of wine, coal, and iron; while 
others might have the largest supplies of the latter articles, with but very little grain. 
But in commercial countries no such anomalies can exist. Opulence and comfort arc 
there universally diffused. The labours of the mercantile classes enable the inhabitants 
of each district to apply themselves principally to those employments that are naturally 
best suited to them. This superadding of the division of labour among different 
provinces to its division among different individuals, renders the productive powers of 
industry immeasurably greater; and augments the mass of necessaries, conveniences, 
and enjoyments, in a degree that could not previously have been conceived possible, 
and which cannot be exceeded except by the introduction of foreign commerce. 

“ With the benefit of coinmerce,” says an eloquent and philosophical writer, “or a 
ready exchange of commodities, every individual is enabled to avail himself, to tho 
utmost, of the peculiar advantage of his place; to work on the peculiar materials with 
which nature has funiislied him ; to humour his genius or disposition, and betake 
him.self to the task in which he is peculiarly qualified to succeed. The inhabitant of 
the mountain may betake himself to the culture of bis woods and the manufacture of 
his timber; the owner of pasture lands may betake himself to the care of his herds; 
the owner of the clay-pit to the manufacture of bis pottery ; and the husbandman to 
the culture of his fields, or tlie rearing of his cattle. And any one commodity, 
however it may form but a small part in the accommodations of human life, may, under 
the facility of commerce, find a market in which it may bo exchanged for what will 
procure any other part, or the whole: so that the owner of the clay-pit, or the 
industrious potter, without producing any one article immediately fit to supply his 
own necessities, may obtain possession of all that he wants. And commerce, in 
which H appears that commodities are merely exchanged, and nothing produced, is, 
nevertlieless, in its effects, very productive, because it ministers a facility and an 
encouragement to every artist in multiplying the productions of his own art; thus 
adding greatly to the mass of wealth in the world, in being the occasion that much ia 
produced.”— (Ferguson*3 Principles of Moral Science, vol. il p. 424.) 

The roads and canals that intersect a country, and open an easy communication be^ 
tween its remotest extremities, render the greatest service to internal commerce, and also 
to agriculture and manufactures. A diminution of the expense of carriage has, in fkot, 
the same effect as a diminution of the direct cost of production. If the coals iMrought 
Into a city sell at 20«. a ton, of which the carriage amounts to a hal^ or lOv. , it is pldin 
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that in the event of an improved communication, such as a more level or direct road, a 
railway, or a canal, being opened for the conveyance of the coals, and that they can, hy 
its means, be imported for half the previous exjjcnse, their price will immediately fall to 
15s. a ton; ju.st as it would have done, had the expense of extracting them from the 
mine been reduced a half. 

Jhvery one acquainted with the merest elements of political science is awarc^hat em¬ 
ployments arc nuire and more subdivided, that more powerful machinery is introduced, 
and the productive powers of labour increased, according as larger masses of the popu¬ 
lation congregate together. In a great town like Imndon, Glasgow, or Manchester, the 
same number of hands will perform much more work than in a small village, where each 
individual has to perform several operations, and where the scale of employment is not 
sufficiently large to admit of the introduction of extensive and complicated machinery. 
But the great towns with which Kngland is studded could not exist without our im¬ 
proved means of communication. These, hoAvever, enable their inhabitants to supply 
themselves with the bulky products of the soil and of the mines almost as cheaply as if 
they lived in country villages ; securing to them all the advantages of concentration, 
with but fcAv of its inconveniences. Roads and canals are thus productive of a double 
benefit; for while, byatt'ording ctnnparatively cheap raw materials to the manufacturer.s, 
they give them the means of perfecting the divisions of labour, and of supplying proi)or- 
tioually cheap manufactured goods ; the latter arc conveyed by their means, and at an 
extremely small expense, to the remotest parts of the country. The direct advantages 
which they confer on agriculture arc not less important. Without them it would not be 
possible to carry to a distance sufficient supplies of lime, marl, shells, and other bulky 
and heavy articles necessary to give luxuriance to the crops of rich soils, and to render 
*thosc that are poor i)roductive. Good roads and canals, therefore, by furnishing the 
agriculturists with cheap and abundant supplies of manure, reduce, at one and the 
same time, the cost of producing the necessaries of life, and the cost of bringing them 
to market. 

In other respects, the advantages resulting from improved communications are probably 
even more striking. They give the same common interest to every different part of the 
most widely extended empire; and jmt down, or rather jircvent, any attempt at mono¬ 
poly on the part of the dealers of particular districts, by bringing them into competition 
with those ot all the others. Notiiing in a state enjoying great facilities of communica¬ 
tion is separate and unconnected. All is mutual, reciprocal, and dependent. Every 
man naturally gets into the precise situation that he is best fitted to fill; and each, 
cooperating with every one else, contributes to the utmost of his power to extend the 
limits of production and civilisation. —(See Roads.) 

Such being the nature and vast extent of the advantages derived from the home trade, 
it is obviously the duty of the legislature to give it every proper encouragement and 
protection. It will be found, however, on a little consideration, that this duty is rather 
negative than positive — that it consists less in the framing of regulations, than in the 
removal of obstacles. The error of governments in matters of trade has not been that 
they have done too little, hut that they have attempted too much. It will be afterwaifls 
shown that the encouragement which has been afforded to the producers of certain 
species of articles in preference to others, has uniformly been productive of disadvantage. 
In tlie mean time it is sufficient to observe, that the encouragement which a ])nulent and 
enlightened government bestows on industry, will equally extend to all its branches ; 
and will be especially directed to the removal of every thing that may in any resi)eet • 
fetter the freedom of commerce, and the power of individuals to engage in different 
employments. All regulations, whatever I>e their object, that operate either to prevent 
the circulation of commodities from one part of the empire to another, or the free circu¬ 
lation of labour, necessarily tend to cheek the division of employments and the spirit of 
competition and emulation, and must, in consequence, lessen the amount of produce, 
llie same principle that prompts to open roads, to construct bridges and canals, should 
leatl every people to erase from the statute book every regulation which either prevents 
or fetters the operations of the merehanf, and the free disposal of capital and labour. 
Whether the freedom of internal commerce and industry be interrupted by impassable 
mountains and swamps, or by oppressive tolls or restrictive regulations, the effect is 
equally pernicious. 

llic common law and the ancient statute law of England are decidedly hostile to 
monopolies, or to the granting of powers to any particular class of individuals to furnish 
the market with commbdities. I^ord Coke distinctly states, «that all monopolies con¬ 
cerning trade and traffic are against the liberty and freedom granted by the great 
chatter, and divers other acts of parliament which are good commentaries upon that 
charter.” — (2 Inst, 6;l.) And he affirms, in another place, that, “ Commeremm jure 
gentium commune esse debet^ et twn in monojwliitm et privatum pauhdoTum questum conver- 
tendum, Iniqnum est aliis perinittere, aliii inhibere mercaturam.'* 
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I3ut, natwUlistandijig this concurrence of the common ana statute law of the country 
in favour of the freedom of industry, during the arbitrary reigns of the princes of the 
house of Tudor, the notion that the crown was by its prerogative entitled to dispense 
with any law to the contrary, and to establish monopolies, became fashionable among the 
court lawyers, and was acted upon to a very great extent. Few things, indeed, occasioned 
so much dissatisfaction in the reign of Elizabeth as the multiplication*of monopolies ; 
and notwithstanding the opposition made by the crown, and the court party in parlia¬ 
ment, the grievance became at length so intolerable as to give rise to the famous statute 
of 1(>24 (21 James 1. c. 3.), by which all monopolies, grants, letters patent, and licences, 
for the sole buying, selling, and making of goods and manufactures, not given by an act 
of the legislature, are declared to be “ altogether contrary to the laws of this reabn, voidy 
and (f none effect." This statute has been productive of the greatest advantage; and 
has, perhaps, contributed more tlian any other to the development of industry, and the 
accumulation of wealth. With the exception of the monopoly of printing Hibles, and 
the restraints imposed by the charters of bodies legally incorporated, the freedom of 
internal industry has ever since been vigilantly protected; full scope has been given 
to the princ iple of competition; the whole kingdom has been subjected to the same e<]ual 
law ; no obstacles have been thrown in the way of the freest transfer of commodities 
fiom one country or ])lace to another; the homo trade has been perfectly unfettered; and 
tliougli the public Imve not been supplied with commodities at so low a price as they 
miglit have obtained them for, had tliere been no re.strictions on foreign commerce, they 
liave ol)taincd them at the lowest price that would suffice to pay the home producers the 
cost of producing and bringing them to market. It is to this freedom that the com¬ 
paratively flouri.shing state of industry in Great Britain is mainly to be ascribed. 

III. Foreign Trade. 

What the home trade is to the different provinces of the same country, foreign trade 
is to all the countries of the world. Particular countries produce only particular com¬ 
modities, and, were it not for foreign commerce, would be entirely destitute of all but 
such are indigenous to their own soil. It is difficult for those who have not reflected 
on tlie subject, to imagine what a vast deduction would be made, not only from the 
comforts, hut even from the necessaries, of every commercial people, were its intercourse 
with strangers put an end to. It is not, perhap.s, too much to say that in Great Britain 
we ow(i to our intercourse with others a full half or more of all tluft we enjoy. W^e are 
not only indebted to it for the cotton and silk manufactures, and, for supplies of wine, 
tea, cotico, sugar, tlie precious metals, ^cc.; but we are also indebted to it for most of the 
fruits and vegc-tahles that wc now cultivate. At the same time, too, that foreign 
commerce supi)lies us with an immense variety of most imi)ortant articles, of which we 
must otherwise have been wliolly ignorant, it enables us to employ our industry in the 
mode in which it is sure to be most productive, and reduces the price of almost every 
article. We do not misemploy our labour in raising sugar from the beet-root, in culti¬ 
vating tobacco, or in forcing vines; but we employ ourselves in those departments of manu¬ 
facturing industry in which our command of coal, of capital, and of improved machinery 
give us an advantage; and obtain the articles produced more cheaply by foreigners, in 
exchange for the sur])lus produce of those branches in which we have a superiority over 
them. A commercial nation like England avails herself of all the peculiar facilities of 
ju'oductiou given by Providence to difterent countries. To produce claret here is 
perlwi])s impos.sihle; and at all events it could not be accomplished, unless at more than 
100 times the expense required for its production in France. We do not, however, 
deny ourselves the gratification derivable from its use; and to obtain it, wc have only to 
send to France, or to some country indebted to Fiance, some articles in the production 
of which wc have an advantage, and wc get claret in exchange at the price which it 
takes to raise it under the most favourable circumstances. One country has peculiar 
capacities for raising corn, but is at the same time destitute of wine, silk, and tea; 
another, again, has peculiar facilities for raising the latter, but is de.stitute of the former ; 
and it is impossible to point out a single country which is abundantly supplied with any 
considerable variety of commodities of domestic growth. Non omnis fert omnia tellus. 
IVovidence, by giving to each particular nation something which the others want, has 
evidently intended that they should l>c mutually dependent ujion one another. And it 
is not difficult to see that, cccteris paribus, those must be the richest and most abundantly 
supplied with every sort of useful and desirable accommodation, who cultivate the arts 
of peace with the greatest success, and deal with all the world on fair and liberal 
principles. 

“ rhe commerce of one country with another is, in fact,” to use the words of an able 
and profound writer, “ merely an extension of that division of labour by which so many 
benefits are conferred upon the human race. As the same country is rendered the 
richer by the trade of one province with another j as its labour becomes thus infinitely 
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more divided and more productive than it could otherwise have been; and as the mutual 
supply to each other of all the accommodations which one province has, and another 
wants, multiplies the accommodations of the whole, and the country becomes thus in a 
wonderful degree more opulent and happy; the same beautiful train of consequences is 
observable in the world at large, — that great empire of which the different kingdoms 
and tribes of men may be regarded as the provinces. In this magnificent empire, too, 
one province is favourable to the production of one species of accommodation, and another 
province to another : by their mutual intercourse they are enabled to sort and distribute 
their labour as most peculiarly suits the genius of each particular spot. The labour of 
the human race thus becomes much more productive, and every species of accommodation 
is afforded in much greater abundance. I'lie same number of labourers, whoso efforts 
might have been expended in producing a very insignificant quantity of home-made 
luxuries, may thus, in Groat Uritain, produce a quantity of articles for exportation, 
accommodated to the wants of other places, and peculiarly suited to the genius of 
Uritain to furnish, which will purchase for her an accumulation of the luxuries of every 
quarter of the globe. There is not a greater proportion of her population employed in 
administering to her luxuries, In consequence of her commerce; there is probably a good 
deal less; but their labour is infinitely more productive: the'“portion of commodities 
wlilch the people of Great Britain acquire by means of the same labour, is vastly greater.” 

— ( Miirs Commerce defended^ p. 3<S. ) 

What has been already stated is sufficient to expose the utter fallacy of the opinion 
that has sometimes been maintained, that whatever one nation may gain by her foreign 
commerce, must be lost by some one else. It is singular, indeed, how such a notion 
should ever have originated. Commerce is not directly productive^ nor is the good de¬ 
rived from it to be estimated by its immediate effects. What commercial nations give is 
uniformly the fair equivalent of what they get. In their dealings they do not prey 
upon each other, hut arc benefited alike. The advantage of commerce consists in its 
enabling labour to be divided, and giving each people the power of supplying themselves 
with the various articljcs for wliich they have a demand, at the lowest jirice required for 
their production in those countries and places where they are raised with the greatest 
facility. We import wine from Portugal, and cotton from America, sending in exchange 
cloth and other species of manufactured goods. By this means wc obtain two very im¬ 
portant articles, which it would be all but impossible to produce at home, and wliieh we 
could not, cortainlyi produce, except at .an infinitely greater cost. But our gain is no loss 
to the foreigners. They derive precisely the same sort of advantage from the transaction 
that we do. We have very superior facilities for manufacturing, and they get from us 
cloth, hardware, and other important articles, at the price at which they can he produced 
in this country, and consequently for far less than their direct iiroduction would have 
cost them. The benefits resulting from an intercourse of this sort are plainly mutual and 
reciprocal. Commerce gives no advantage to any one people over any other people ; 
but it increases the wealth and enjoyments of in a degree that could not previously 
have been conceived possible. 

But the influence of foreign commerce in multiplying and cheapening conveniences 
and enjoyments, vast as it most certainly is, is perhaps inferior to its indirect influence 

— that is, to its inHueucc on industry, by adding Immeasurably to the mass of desirable 
articles, by inspiring new tastes, and stimulating enterprise and invention by bringing 
each people into competition with foreigners, and making them acquainted witli tlieir 
arts and institutions, 

Tlie apathy and languor that exist in a rude state of society have been universally 
remarked. But these uniformly give place to activity and enterprise, according as man 
Is rendered familiar with new objects, and is inspired with a desire to obtain them. An 
individual might, with comparatively little exertion, furnish liimself with an abundant 
supply of the commodities essential to his subsistence ; and if he had no desire to obtain 
Others, or if that desire, however strong, could not be gratified, it would be folly to sup¬ 
pose that he should be laborious, inventive, or enterprising. But, when once excited, the 
wants and desires of man become altogether illimitable j and to excite them, no more is 
necessary than to bring new products and new modes of enjoyment within his reach. 
Now, the sure way to do this is to give every facility to the most extensive intercourse 
with foreigners. The markets of a commercial nation being filled with tl;e various 
commodities of every country and every climate, the motives and gratifications which 
stimulate and reward the efforts of the industrious are proportionally augmented. The 
husbandman and manufacturer exert themselves to increase their supplies of raw and 
manufactured produce, that they may cxcliange the surplu»-for the products imported 
from abroad. And the merchant, finding a ready demand for such products, is prompted 
to import a greater v.oriety, to find out cheaper markets, and thus constantly, to afford 
new incentives to the vanity and ambition, and consequently to the enterprise and 
industry, of bis customers. Tlie whole powers of the mind and the body are thus 
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called into action ; and the passion for foreign commodities — a passion which has some¬ 
times been ignorantly censured-—becomes one of the most efficient causes of wealtli 
and civilisation. 

Not only, however, does foreign commerce excite industry, distribute the gifts of 
nature, and enable them to be turned to the best account, but it also distributes the gifts 
of science and of art, and gives to each particular country the means of profiting by the 
inventions and discoveries of others as much as by those of her own citizens. The 
ingenious machine invented by Mr. Whitney, of the United States, for separating cotton 
wool from the pod, by reducing the cost of the raw material of one of our principal 
manufactures, has been quite as advantageous to us as to his own countrymen. And 
the discoveries and inventions of Watt, Arkwright, and Wedgwood, by reducing the 
cost of the articles we send abroad, have been as advantageous to our foreign customers 
as to ourselves. Commerce has caused the blessings of civilisation to he universally 
difiusod, and the treasures of knowledge and science to be conveyed to the remotest 
corners. Its humanising influence is, in this respect, most important; while, by making 
each country depend for the means of supplying a considerable portion of its wants on 
the assistance of others,^it has clone more than any thing else to remove a host of the 
most baleful prejudices^^and tcriuake mankind regard each other as friends and brothers, 
and not as enemies. I’lie dread, once so prevalent, of tiie progress of other nations in 
wealth and civilisation, is now universally admitted to be as absurd as it is illiberal. 
While every people ought always to he prepared to resist and avenge any attack upon 
their independence or their honour, it is not to he doubted that their real prosperity 
will be best secured by their endeavouring to live at peace. “ A commercial war, whether 
c rowned witli victory or branded with defeat, can never prevent another nation from 
becoming more industrious tlum you afC ; and if they are more industrious they will 
sell cheaper ; and conseipicntly your customers will forsake your shop and go to theirs. 
7’his will happen, though you covered the ocean with fleets, and the land with armies, 
'riu! soldier may lay waste ; the privateer, whether successful or unsuccessful, will make 
poor; but it is the eternal law of Providence that * the hajid of the diligcyit can alone 
imihe rich.'" — Tucker's Four 'Tracts, p. dl. ,3cl ed. ) 

IVIr. Ilumo has beautifully illustrated the powerful and salutary influence of that spirit 
of industry and enterprise resulting from the eager prosecution of commerce and the 
arts. “ iVlen,” says lie, are then kept in perj)ctiial occupation, and enjoy, as their 
reward, the occupation itself, ns well a.s those ])leasure.s which are the fruits of their 
labour. 'I'hc mind aec^uires new vigour; enlarges its powers and faculties ; and, by an 
assiduity in honest industry, both satisfies its natural appetites, and prevents the growth 
of unnatural ones, whicli commonly spring up when nourished with ease and idleness, 
llanish those arts from society, you deprive men both of action and of pleasure; and, 
leaving nottiing hut indolence in their place, you even destroy the relish of Indolence, 
which never is agreenble hut when it succeeds to labour, and recruits the spirits, 
exhausted by too much application and fatigue. 

“ Another advantage of industry and of refinements in the mechanical arts is, that 
they commonly produce some relinements in the liberal; nor can the one be carried to 
perfection, without lieiiig accompanied in some degree witk the other. Ulie same age 
which produces groat philosophers and politicians, renowned generals and poets, usually 
ahoimds with skilful weavers and ship-carpenters. We cannot reasonably expect that a 
piece of woollen cTotli will he wrought to perfection in a nation which is ignorant of 
astronomy, or where ethics are neglected. The spirit of the age afl'oets all the arts ; 
and tile minds of men, being once roused from their lethargy, and put into a ferment¬ 
ation, turn themselves on all sides, and carry improvements Into every art and .science. 
Profound ignorance is totally banished ; and men enjoy the privilege of rational crea¬ 
tures, to think as well as to act, to cultivate the pleasures of the mind as well as those 
of the body. 

“ Tlic more these refined arts advance, the more sociable do men become; nor is it 
possible that, when enriched with science, and possessed of a fund of conversation, they 
should be contented to remain in solitude, or live with their fellow citizens in that distant 
manner which is peculiar to ignorant and barbarous nations. They flock into cities; 
love to receive and communicate knowledge ; to show their wit or their breeding; their 
taste in conversation or living, in clothes or furniture. Curiosity allures the wise, vanity 
the foolish, and pleasure both. Particular clubs and societies are every where formed; 
both sexes meet in an easy and sociable manner; and the tempers of men, as well as 
their behaviour, lefine apace. So that beside the improvements they receive from know¬ 
ledge and the liberal arts, it is impossible but they must feel an increase of humanity 
from the very habit of conversing together, and contributing to each other’s pleasure and 
entertainment Tlius industry, knowledge,' and humanity are linked together by an in¬ 
dissoluble chain; and are found, from experience as well as reason, to be peculiar to the 
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more polished, and what are commonly denominated the more luxurious ages.” — 
( Essay of Rtjinemcnt in the Arts. ) 

Most commercial treatises, and most boolcs on political economy, contain lengthened 
statements as to the comparative advantages derived from the home and foreign trade. 
But these statements are almost always bottomed on the most erroneous principles. The 
quantity and value of the commodities which the inhabitants of an extensive country 
exchange with each other, is far greater than the quantity and value of those they ex¬ 
change with foreigners: but this is not, as is commonly supposed, enougli to show that 
the home trade is proportionally more advantageous. Commerce, it must be borne in 
mind, is not a direct but an indirect source of wealth. The mere exchange of commo¬ 
dities adds nothing to the riches of society. The Influence of commerce on wealth con¬ 
sists in its allowing employments to be separated and prosecuted without interruption. 
It gives the means of pushing the divisions of labour to the furthest extent; and supplies 
mankind with an infinitely greater quantity of necessaries and accommodations of all 
.sorts, than could have been produced, had individuals and nations been forced to de])end 
upon their own comparatively feeble efforts for the supply of their wants. And lienee, 
in estimating the comparative .advantageousness of the home and foreign trades, the real 
questions to bo decided are, whieli of them contributes most tef^ho division of labour? 
and which of them gives the greatest stimulus to invention and industry? These ques¬ 
tions do not, perhaps, admit of any very satisfactory .answer. The truth is, tliat both 
liomc trade and foreign trade arc most prolific sources of wealth. Without the former, 
no division of labour could be established, and man would for ever remain in a barbarous 
state. I fence, perhaps, we m.ay s.ay that it is the most indispensable ; buttlie length to 
which it could carry any particular country in the career of civilisation, would be liinitea 
indeed. Had Great Britain been cut off from all intercourse with strangers, there is 
no reason for thinking that wc should have been at this day advanced beyond the point 
to which our ancestors liad attained during the Heptarchy 1 It Is to the products and 
the arts derived from others, and to the emulation inspired by their corniietition and 
example, that we are mainly indebted for the extraordinary progress we liave already 
made, as well as for that we are yet destined to make. 

Dr. Smith, though he has satisfactorily demonstrated the imjiolicy of all restrictions 
on the freedom of corumercc, has, notwithstanding, endeavoured to show that it is more 
for the public advantage that capital should l)e etriployed in the home trade than in foreign 
trade, on the ground that the capitals employed in the former arc more frequently re¬ 
turned, and that they set a greater quantity of labour in motion than those employed in 
the latter. But we have elsewhere endeavoured to show that the rate of profit which 
dillerent businesses yield is the only test of their respective advantageousness. — {Priti- 
ci/)lrs of Political Economy^ .id cd. pp. 105—181.) Now, it is quite evident that capital 
will not bo employed in foreign trade, unless it yield as much profit as could be made by 
employing it at home. No merchant sends a ship to China, if it he in his power to 
realise a larger profit by sending her to Dublin or Newcastle ; nor would any one build 
a ship, unless he expected that the capital so laid out would he as productive as if it 
were employed in agriculture or manufactures. Tlio more or less rapid return of capital 
is a matter of very little importance. If the aver.age rate of profit be 10 per cent., an 
individual who turns over his capital 10 times a year, will make o;?c per cent, of jirofit 
eaeli time ; whereas if he turns it only once a year, lie will get the wliole 10 jjcr cent, 
at once. Competition reduces the rale of nett profit to about the same level in all 
businesses ; and we may be quite certain that those who einjiloy themselves in llie de¬ 
partments in wliieh capit.al is most rapidly relurneil, do not, at an average, gain more 
than those who employ themselves in the departments in which the returns are most 
distant. No one is a foreign merchant because be u'ould rather deal with foreigners 
tiiun with his own countrymen, but because he believes he will be able to employ bis 
capital more advantageously in foreign trade tlian in .any other business : and while he 
does this, he is following that employment which is most beneficial for the public as 
well as for himself. 

IV. Bestuictions om Commerce. 

The statements already made, by ex])lainiug the nature and principles of commercial 
transactions, are sufficient to evince the inexpediency of subjecting them to any species 
of restraint. It is obvious, indeed, that restrictions are founded on false principles. 
When individuals arc left to pursue their own interest in their own way, they naturally 
resort to those branches of industry which they reckon most advantageous for themselves; 
and, as we have just seen, these are the very branches in which it is most for the public 
interest that they should bo employed. Unless, therefore, it could be shown that a 
government can judge better as to what .sort of trairsactioiis are profitable or othcrwi.se 
thsin private individuals, its regulations cannot be of the smallest use, and may be ex¬ 
ceedingly injurious. But any such pretension on the part of government would bo 
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universally scouted. It Is undeniably certain that a regard to our own interest i.s, if not 
an unerring guide to direct us in such matters, at least incomparably better than any 
other. If the trade with a particular country or in a particular commodity be a losing 
one, or merely a less profitable one than others, it is quite as unnece.ssary to pa.ss an act 
to prevent it from being carried on, as it would be to interfere to prevent individuals 
from selling their labour or their commodities below the market price. It aj)])ears, 
therefore, that all regulations afteeting the freedom of commerce, or of any branch of 
industry, are cither useless or pernicious. I'hey are u.selcss, when they are intended to 
jirotcct the interest of individuals by preventing them from engaging in disadvantageous 
bu.sinesses; and pernicious, when they prevent them from engaging in those that arc 
advantageous.- 'fhe self-interest of the parties coneerned is the only safe principle to 
go by in sucli matters. When the acts of the legislature arc i)i unison with it, there 
is nothing to object to in them, save only that they might as well not exist; hut when¬ 
ever they are inconsistent with it, — tliat is, whenever they tend to divert capital and 
industry into channels into which individuals, if left .to their own discretion, would not 
have carried them, — they are decidedly injurious. 

No one denies that it is jmssihlc to confer, by means of a restrictive regulation, an 
advantage on a greater or less number of individuals. This, however, is no proof that 
it is advantageous in a public point of view ; and it is by its influence in this respect that 
wo are to decide concerning it. If the exclusion of an .article im])orted from abroad, in 
order to encourage its inannf.u turo at borne, raise its price in the home market, that cir- 
cunistunee will, Cor a while at least, be advantageous to those engaged in its production. 
J'u( is it not clear that all that is thus gained by them is /o.s/ bt/ those who /.iiit/kikc 
the (triicle ? d'o supjjose, indeed, that the exclusion of commodities tliat are compara¬ 
tively .lu'a]E to make room for those that arc comparatively dear, can be a means of 
enrieliing a country, is c'quivalent to su))posing that apcoirle’s wealth might be increased 
by (leslroylng their most powerful machines, and throwing their best soils out of eul- 
1 iv.atlon. 

Ihit it is contended, that though this might be the ea.se in the instanc'c of commodities 
])r()(lueed at home, It is nuittrially diHeront when the commodity excluded came to us 
from abroad. It is s.aid, that in this c.'ise the exclusion of foreign ])roduco increases the 
demand lor that produced at home, and conscajuently contributes to increase Ibo demand 
Cor labour; so that the rise oCi)rice it occasions is, in this w/iy, more than balanced by 
the otlu'i’ advantages which it brings along with it. lUit tlie fact is, that though the 
(leinaud for one S])ecles ol'i)roduce may be increased by a prohibition of importation, the 
(Icjuand for some other species is sure to ho at the same time equally diminished. 'J'here 
is no jugglery in commerce. Wliether it he carried on between individuals of the same 
eoiiiitry, or of dillereiit countries, it is in all cases bottomed on a fair princli)le of reci- 
))i()city. Tliose wlio will pot buy need not expect to sell, and conversely. It is imjios- 
f-'.ble to export without making a corresponding importation. ^Vegct nothing fr om the 
foreigner gratuitously : and hence, when we i)revent the importation of produce from 
ahroail, we prevent, by the very same act, the exportation of an ecjual amount of British 
in-oduce. All that the exclusion of foreign coinmoditie.s ever cll’ects, is the substitution 
oC one sort of demand for another. It lias been said, that “ when we drink beer and 
poifer we consume the produce of Kngllsli industry, whereas when we drink port or 
el.'iiet wc consume the produce of the industry of the I’ortuguese and J'’rencli, to the 
obvious ailv.antnge of the l.attcr, and the prejudice of our countrymen!” But, liow 
paradoxical soever the assertion may at first sight ajipear, there is not at bottom any re.al 
distinction between llie two cases, AVliat is it that induces foreigners to supply us with 
])ort and claret? 'I’lic answer is obvious: —We cither send directly to I’ortugal and 
J''rance an vApiivaleiU in liritish jwaditcc, or we .send such eijuivalent, in the first place to 
South America for bullion, and then .send that bullion to tbe (’outiuent to pay for tlie 
wine. And hence it is as clear as the sun at uoou-day, that the Englishman who drinks 
only French wine, wJio eats only bread made of l^olish wheat, and who wears only Saxon 
cloth, give^, by occasioning the exportation of a corresponding amount of British cotton, 
hardware, leather, or other produce, the same encouragement to the industry of his 
countrymen, that he would give were he to consume nothing not immediately produced 
at home. A quantity of port wine and a <piantity of Birminglmm goods arc re.spcctively 
of the -same value; so that whether we directly consume the hardware, or, having ex¬ 
changed it for the wine, consume the latter, must plainly, in so far as the employment 
of British labour is concerned, be altogether indifferent. 

It is absolutely nugatory, therefore, to attempt to encourage industry at home by 
restraining importation from abroad. We might as well try to promote it by inter¬ 
dicting the exchange of shoes for hats. We only resort to foreign markets, that wc may 
.suj)piy onrsclves with articles that cannot be produced at borne, or that require more 
labour to produce them here than is required to produce the equivalent exported to pay 
for them. It is, if any thing can be, an obvious contradiction and absurdity to attempt 
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to promote wealth or industi 7 by prohibiting an intercoixrae of this sort. ^ '8uch pro¬ 
hibition, even when least injurious, is sure to force capital and labour into less pro- 
dnetivc channels; and cannot fail to diminish the foreign demand for one species of 
produce, quite as much as it extends the home demand for another.. 

It is but seldom, however, that a restriction on importation from abroad does no 
more than substitute one sort of employment for another. Its usual effect is both to 
alter the distribution of capital and to increase the price of commodities. A country 
rarely imports any commodity from abroad that may be as cheaply produced at home. 
In the vast majority of instances, the articles bought of the foreigner could not be 
directly produced at home, without a much greater outlay of capital. Suppose that we 
import X000,000/. worth of any commodity, that its importation is prohibited, and that 
the same quantity of produce cannot be raised in this country for less than ],2(X),0(X)/L 
or l,500,000i. ; in a case of this sort, — and this is actually the case in 99 out of 
every 100 instances in which prohibitions are enacted, —the prohibition has the same 
effect on the consumers of the commodity, as if, supposing it not to have existed, 
they had been burdened with a peculiar tax of 200,000/. or 500,000/. a year. But, had 
such been the case, what the consumers lost would have gone into the coffers of the 
treasury, and would have afforded the means of repealing an equal amount of other 
taxes; whereas, under the prohibitory system, the high price, being occasioned by an 
increased difficulty of production, is of no advantage to any one. So that, instead of 
gaining any thing by such a measure, the public incurs a dead loss of 200,000/. or 
500,000/. a year. 

We have said that a prohibition of importation may be productive of immediate ad¬ 
vantage to the home producers of the prohibited article. It is essential, however, to 
remark that this advantage cannot continue for any considerable time, and that it must 
be followed by a period of distress. Were the importation of foreign silks put an end 
to, that circumstance, by narrowing the supply of silk goods, and raising their prices, 
would, no doubt, be, iu the first instance, advantageous to the manufacturers, by ele¬ 
vating their profits above the common level. But the consequence would be, that those 
already engaged in the trade would immediately set about extending their concerns; at 
the same time that not a few of those engaged in other employments would enter a 
business which presented such a favourable prospect: nor would this transference of 
capital to the silk manufacture be stopped, till such an increased supply of silks had been 
brought to market as to occasion a glut, lliis reasoning is not founded upon hypothesis, 
blit upon the widest experience. When a business is carried on under the protection 
of a restriction on importation, it is limited by the extent of the home market, and is 
incapable of further extension. It is, in consequence, particularly subject to that fluc¬ 
tuation which is the bane of industry. If, owing to a change of fashion, or any other 
cause, the demand be increased, then, as no supplies can be brought from abroad, prices 
suddenly rise, and the manufacturt is rapidly extended, until a reaction takes place, 
and prices sink below their usual level: and if the demand decline, then, as there is no 
outlet abroad for the superfluous goods, their price is ruinously depressed, and the pro¬ 
ducers are involved in inextricable difficulties. 'Ihe businesses deepest entrenched behind 
ramparts of prohibitions and restrictions, such as the silk trade previously to 1825, the 
West India trade, and agriculture since 1815, have undergone the most extraordinary 
vicissitudes; and have been at once more hazardous and less profitable than the businesses 
carried on under a system of fair and free competition. 

A prohibition against buying in the cheapest markets is really, also, a prohibition 
against selling in the dearest markets. There is no test of high or low price, except the 
quantity of other produce for which an article exchanges. Suppose that, by senffing a 
certain quantity of cottons or hardware to Brazil, we might get in exchange 150 hhds. 
of sugar, and that the same quantity, if sent to Jamaica, would only fetch 100 hhds; is 
it not obvious, that by preventing the importation of the former, we force our goods to be 
sold for two thirds of the price they would otherwise have brought ? To suppose that a 
system productive of such results can be a means of increasing wealth, is to suppose what 
is evidently absurd. It is certainly true that a restrictive regulation, which has been long 
acted upon, and under which a large amount of capital is employed, should not bS 
rashly or capriciously repealed. Every change in the public economy of a great nation 
ought to be gone about cautiously and gradually. Adequate time should be given to 
those who carry on businesses that have been protected, either to withdraw fVom them 
altogether, or to prepare to withstand the fair competition of foreigners. But this is dU 
that such persons can justly claim. To persevere in an erroneous^and oppressive system, 
merely because its abandonment might be productive of inconvenience to individuals', 
would be a proceeding inconsistent with every object for yhich society is formed^ and 
subversive of all improvement. 

It may.j^haps, be supposed that in the event of contmodities being imported from 
abroad, «Aer the abolition of a protecting regulation, that were pre™a«y produced 
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at home» tha workmen and those engaged in their production would be thrown upon the 
piArish. Such, however, is not the case. We may, by giving freedom to commerce, . 
change the species of labour in demand, but it is not possible that we should thereby 
change its quanti^. * If, in consequence of the abolition of restrictions, our imports 
were increased 4,00(5,000/. or 5,000,OCX)/., our exports, it is certain, must be augmented 
to the same extent: so that whatever diminution of the demand for labour might be Ex¬ 
perienced in certain departments would be balanced by a corresponding increase in 
others. 

The pressure of taxation has often been alleged as an excuse for restrictions on com> 
mcrce ; but it is not more valid than the rest. Taxation may be heavy, and even op¬ 
pressive ; but so long as it is impartially and fairly assessed, it equally effects all branches 
of industry carried on at home, and consequently affords no ground whatever*fbr the 
enactment of regulations intended to protect any particular business. And to propose 
to protect all branches of industry from foreign competition, is, in effect, to propose to 
put a total stop to commerce ; for if nothing is to be imported, nothing can be exported. 
The imposition of moderate duties on foreign commodities, for the sake of revenue, is 
quite another thing. Several of these commodities are among the very best subjects 
of taxation ; and when the duties on them are confined within proper bounds,—that is, 
when they are not so high as to exert any injurious inflifence over trade, or to occasion 
smuggling and fraud, — they cannot fairly be objected to. 

It is sometimes contended, by those who assert, on general grounds, that restrictions 
arc inexpedient, that it would be unwise, on tht part of any country, to abolish them 
until she had obtained a security that those imposed by her neighbours would also be 
abolished. But the reasons that have been alleged in favour of this statement arc not 
entitled to the least weight. It is our business to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
dearest markets, without being, in any degree, influenced by the conduct of others. If 
tlicy consent to repeal the restrictions they have laid on commerce, so much the better. 
But whatever others may do, the line of policy we ought to follow is clear and well 
defined. To refuse, for example, to buy claret, brandy, Ac. from the French, because 
they lay restrictions on the importation of British hardware, cottons, &c., is not to 
retaliate upon them, but upon ourselves. The fact that wc do imi)ort French wine and 
brandy shows that we do export to France, or to some other country to which France is 
indebted, an equivalent, in some sort, of British produce. Tlie fear of being glutted 
with foreign products, unless we secure beforehand a certain outlet for our own, is the 
most unfounded that can be imagined. The foreigner who will take nothing of ours, 
can send us nothing of his. I'hough our ports were open to the merchants of all the 
countries of the world, the exports of British produce must always be equal to the 
imports of foreign produce; and none but those who receive our commodities, either at 
first or second hand, could continue to send any thing to us. 

Les C’trangers nc peuvent demander ni desirer rien rnieux, que la libert/i de vous 
achetcr et de vous vendre chez vous ct dans vos colonies. II faut la leur accorder, non 
par foihlesse et par impuissance, mais parcequ’elle cst juste en elle-meme, etqu’ello vous 
est utile. Ils ont tort sans doute dc la refuser cliez eux : mais cette fautc d’ignorancc, 
dont, sans le savoir, ils sont punis les premiers, n’est pas un raison qui doivo vous porter 
a vous nuire a vous-meme cn suivant cot exeinple, ct k vous exposer aux suites et aux 
depenses d’une guerre pour avoir la vaine satisfaction d’uscr des repr^sailles, dont Peffet 
ne peut manquer de retomber sur vous, et de rendre votre commerce plus dEsavantageux.’* 
— (Z»e I'roane de V Ordre Social^ p. 416.) 

There are some, however, who contend, that though restrictions on importation from 
abroad be unfavourable to opulence, and the advancement of individuals and nations in 
arts and civilisation, they may, notwithstanding, be vindicated on other grounds, as con¬ 
tributing essentially to independence and security. 'Fhe short and decisive answer to 
this is to be found in the reciprocity of commerce. It does not enrich one individual or 
nation at the expense of others, but confers its favours equally on all. , We are under no 
obligations to the Portuguese, the Russians, or any other people with whom we carry on 
trade. It is not our advantage, but tfietr own, that they have in view in dealing with us. 
We give them the full value of all that we import; and they would suffer quite as much 
inconvenience as we should do were this intercourse put an end to. The independence 
at which those aspire who would promote it by laying restrictions on commerce, is the 
independence of the solitary and unsocial savage; it is not an independence productive 
of strength, but of weakness. “ llie most flourishing states, at the moment of their 
highest elevation, when they were closely connected with every part of the civilised world 
by the golden chains of successful commercial enterprise, were, according to this doctrine^ 
in the most perfect state of absolute dependence. It was not till all these conttectlons 
were dissolved, and they had sunk in the scale of nations, that their true fridependcbce 
commenced I Such statements carry with them their own refutation. There is a 
natural dependence of nations upon each other, as there' is a natural dep^ndeneo 
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individuals upon each other. Heaven has so ordered it. Some soils, some climates* 
some situations, are productive exclusively of some peculiar fruits, which cannot else¬ 
where be profitably produced. Let nations follow this tvs their guide. In a rich and 
rising community, the opulent capitalists maybe as dependent upo^ the poor labourers, 
as the poor labourers upon the opulent capitalists. So it is with nations. The thuiual 
dependence of individuals upon each other knits and binds society together, and leads to 
the most rapid advancement in wealth, in intelligence, and in every kind of improve¬ 
ment. It is the same, but on a far larger scale, with the mutual dependence of nations. 
To this alone do we owe all the mighty efforts of commerce: and what lights, what 
generous feelings, and multiplied means of human happiness, has it not every where 
spread !” — (iVortA American Review^ No. 57.) 

live principles of commercial freedom, and the injurious influence of restrictive regu¬ 
lations, were set in a very striking point of vi^w by Dr. Smith, in liis great work; and 
they have been since repeatedly explained and elucidated. Perhaijs, however, the true 
doctrines upon this subject have nowhere been better stated than in the petition pre¬ 
sented by the merchants of London to the House of Commons on the 8th of May, 1820, 
This document is one of the most gratifying proofs of the progress of liberal and enlarged 
views. It was subscribed by all the principal merchants of the metropolis, who did not 
scruple to express their conviction, that the repeal of every j)roteciive regulation would 
bo for the public advantage. Such an address, confirming, as it did, the conclusions of 
science, by the approval of the best informed and most extensive merchants of the world, 
had a powerful influence over the legislature. During the last 20 years several mo.st 
important reforms have been made in our commercial system; so that, besides being 
tlie first to promulgate the true theory of commerce, we are now entitled to the praise of 
being the first to carry it into effect. No doubt our trade is still fettered by many 
vexatious restraints; but these will gradually disappear, according as experience serves 
to disclose the benefits resulting from the changes already made, and the pernicious 
operation of the restrictions that are still allowed to continue. 

Tlie petition now referred to is too important to be omitted in a work of this sort. 
It Is as follows: 

“ To tlio Honourable the Commons, ftc. The Petition of the Merchants of the City of London, 
Sliewoth, 

“ That foreign commerce Is eminently conducive to tlie wcaltli and prosperity of a country, by enabling 
It to import the commodities for the prcMliiction of which the soil, climate, capital, and industry of other 
countries are best calculated, and to export, in payment, those articles for which its own situation is 
better adapted. 

“ That freedom from restraint Is calculatotl to give the utmost extension to foreign trade, and the best 
direction to the capital and industry of the country. 

“ That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, and selling In the dearest, which regulates every 
'merchant in his individual dealings, is strictly applicable, us the best rule for the trade of the whole 
nation, 

“ That a policy founded on these principles would render the commerce of the world an interchange 
of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of wealth and enjoyments among the inhabitants of each 
state. 

“ That, unfortunately, a policy the very reverse of this has been and is more or less adopted and acted 
upon by the government of this and every other country; each trying to exclude the productions of other 
countries, with the specious and well-meant design of encoura^ng its own productions : thus inflicting 
on the bulk of its subjects, who are consumers, the necessity of submitting to privations in the qu.intify 
or quality of commodities; and tlius rendering what ought to be tlin source of mutual benefit and of 
harmony among states, a constantly recurring occasion of jealousy and hostility. 

“ That the prevailing nrejudices in favour of the protective or restrictive system may be traced to the 
erroneous supposition that every importation of loreign commodities occasions a diminution or dis¬ 
couragement of our own productions to the same extent: whereas it may be clearly shown, that although 
the tmrticular description of production which could not stand against unrestrained foreign competition 
would bo discouraged, yet, as no Importation could bo continued for any length of time without a corre¬ 
sponding exportation, direct or indirect, there would be an encouragement, for the purpose of that export¬ 
ation, of some other production to which our situation might be bettor suited ; thus aflbrding at least nii 
cqu^ and probably a greater, and certainly a more benoflcial, employinont to our own capital and labour. 

“ Tliat of the numerous protective and prohibitory duties of our commercial code, it may be proved 
tluit, while all operate ns a very heavy tax on the community at large, very few are of any ultimate 
boiiofit to the classes in whose favour they were originally Instituted, and nunc to the extent of the loss 
occasioned by them to other classes. 

“ That among the other evils of the restrictive or protective system, not the least is, that the artificial 
protection of one branch of industry or source of production against foreign competition, Is set up as a 
ground of claim by other branches for similar protection ; so that if the reasoning upon which tlicso 
restrictive or prohibitory regulations are founded were followed out consistently, It would not stop short 
of excluding us from all foreign commerce whatsoever. And the same train of argument, whico, with 
corresponding prohibitions and protective duties, should exclude us from foreign trade, might be brought 
forward to justify the re-enactment of restrictions upon the Intprchange of productions (unconnected with 
public revenue) among the kingdoms composing the union, or among the counties of tho same kingdom. 

** That an investigation of the oflbcts of tho restrictive system at this time is peculiarly called for, as it 
may, in the opinion of your petitioners, lead to a strong presumption, that tho distress, which, now so 
pnerally prevails, is considerably aggravated by that system; and that some relief may he obtained 
by the earliest practicable removal of such of the restraints ns may be shown to be most Injurious to the 
c.npital and Industry of the community, and to be attended with no compensating benefit to tlie public 
revenue. 

** That a declaration against the anti-commercial principles of our restrictive system'Is of tho;snore 
iinportanco at the present juncture; inasmuch as, fn several instances of jrccent occurrence, theroer^ 
chants and manufacturers of foreign countries have assailed their re.spectivo governments with upplica- 
tious for further protective or prohibitory duties and regulations, urging the example and nulltonty of 
this country, itgainst which they are almost exctuslvely directed, as a tanoUon for the policy of such 
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, *ncAfiurM._ And certainly, If the reasonintr upon which our restrictions have been defended is worth ahy 
thiiu?. It will apply in behnlf of the regulations of foreign states against us. Th(^ insist upon our stipe- 
riorit}'-in capital and machinery, as we do upon their comparative exemption from taxation, and witli 
equal foundation.' 

“ 'i'hat nothing would tend more to counteract tlie commercial hostility of foreign states, than tho 
ailoptinn of a more enlightened and more conciliatory policy on the part of this country, 

Tliat although, as a matter of more diplomacy, it may sometimes answer to hold the removal of 
particular prohlhltioo*?, or high duties, as depending upon corresponding concossions by other states in 
onr favour, it does not follow that we should maintain our restrictions in cases wliere the detired con¬ 
cessions on their part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions would not be the less prejudicial to our own 
capital and industry, because other governments persisted in preserving impolitic regulations. 

** Tliat, upon the whole, the most liberal would prove to be the most politic course on such occasions, 

“ That independent of the direct benefit to be derived by this country, on every occasion of sueli coi?- 
cossion or relaxation, a great incidental object would be gained, by the recognition of a sound principle nr 
standard, to which all subsequent arrangements might be referred; and by the salutary inducnce which 
a jiromulgatlon of such just views, by tho legislature and by tho nation at large, could not fall to have on 
tho policy of other states. 

“ That in thus declaring, as your petitioners ^o, their conviction of the impolicy and injustice of the 
restrictive system, and in desiring every practicable relaxation of it, they have in view only such parts of 
it as are not connected, or are only subordlnatciy so, with the public revenue. As long as the necessity for 
the present amount of revenue subsists, your petitioners cannot expect so important a branch of it as the 
customs to be given up, nor to be materially diminished, unless some substitute less objectionable ^sug¬ 
gested. Hut it is against evety restrtclxve reeitlalton of trade, nut essential to the revenue, gainst ail 
dnlies merely profeetive from foreign conipetilmn, and a<^awst the excess ^wcA duties as arc partly for 
the purpose qf revenue, and partit/Jor that oj protection, that tho prayer of the present petition Is respect¬ 
fully submitted to the wisdom of parliament. 

“ IMay it therefore,” &c. 

For examples of the p’ractical working and injurious operation of re.strictions, see the 
articles Bokdkaux, Cadi/, Caoi.iaui, Coi.ony Trade, Corn Laws and Cohn Tuade, 
Napi-es, Timber, &c., in tliis Dictionary ; the articles on the American Tariff and the 
French Commercial System in Nos. 96. and 99. of the Edinburgh Review; tho petition and 
Memoire a VAppni, addre.ssed, in 1828, by tho landowners and inerchants of the Gironde 
to the Chamber of Deputies. &c. Sea. 

For an account of the doctrines with respect to the balance o f trade, and the import¬ 
ation and exportation of the precious metals, see the articles Bai.ance oe Trade, and 
Exchange. 

For an account of the articles exported from and imported into Great Britain, see 

Imports and Export.s. 

COMPANIES. Ill commerce or the arts, a company is a number of persons as.so- 
ciated for tlio purpose of carrying; on .some commercial or industrious undertaking. 
When there are only a few individuals associated, it i.s most commonly called a eopay'tncry ; 
the term company being usually applied to large associations, like the East India Com- 
jiauy, the Bank of England, &c., who conduct their operations by means of agents 
acting under the orders of a Board of directors. 

Companies have generally been divided into two great classes — exclusive or joint 
stock companies, and open and regulated coinpanie.s. 

1. Exclusive or Joint Stock Companies, — By an institution of this .sort is meant a 
company having a certain amount of capital, divided into a greater or smaller number of 
transferable shaics, managed for the common adv.mtage of the shareholders by a body of 
<lircctors chosen by and responsible to them. After the stock of a company of this bolt 
fias been subscribed, no one can enter it without previously purchasing one or more 
sljares belonging to some of the existing members. Tlie partners do nothing individually ; 
all their resolutions are taken in common, and are carried into effect by the directors and 
those whom they employ. 

According to the common law of England, all the partners in a joint stock company 
are jointly and individually liable, to tlie whole extent of their fortunes, for the debts of tho 
company. They may make arrangements amongst themselves, limiting their obligations 
with respect to each other; but unless establibhed by an authority competent to .set aside 
tho general rule, they are all indefinitely re.sponsible to the public. Parliament some¬ 
times limits the responsibility of the shareholders in joint stock companies established by 
statute, to the amount of the shares they respectively hold. Charters of incorporation 
granted by the Crown were also, until lately, suiiposed necessarily to have this effect; 
l>ut by the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 96. the Crown is empo5vcred to grant charters of incorporation 
by w'hich the members of corporate bodies maybe made individually liable, to such extent, 
and subject to such regulations and restrictions, as may be deemed expedient. lienee 
charters are now frequently granted for tho purpose merely of enabling companies to sue 
and be sued in courts of law, under the names of some of their office-bearers, witliout in 
any respect limiting the responsibility of the shareholders to the public. This limitation 
cannot be implied in a charter any more than in an act of parliament, and will be held 
not to exist'unless it be distinctly sot fortli, 

, “ In a private copartnery, no partner, without the consent of the company, can transfer 
his share to another person, or introduce a new member into the company. Each 
member, however, may, upon proper warning,. withdraw from the oopartnery, and 
demand payment from them of his share of the common stock. In a joint stock com- 
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pany, on the contrary, no member can demand payment of his share from the company; 
but oach member may, without their consent, transfer his share to another person, and 
thereby introduce a new member. The value of a share in a joint stock is always the 
price which it will bring in the market; and this may be either greater or less, in any 
proportion, than the sum wliich its owner stands credited for in the stock of the company.'* 
— ( Wealth of NationSt p. 3S3.) 

2. Utility of Joint Stock Companies. — Whenever the capital required to carry on any 
undertaking exceeds what may be furnished by an individual, it is indispensable, in order 
to the prosecution of the undertaking, that an association should be formed. In all those 
cases, too, in which the chances of success are doubtful, or where a lengthened period 
must necessarily elapse before an undertaking can be completed, an individual, though 
ready enough to contribute a small sum in connection with others, would, generally 
speaking, be very little inclined, even if he bpd the means, to encounter the whole 
responsibility of such enterprises. Hence the necessity and advantage of companies or 
associations. It is to them that we arc indebted for those canals and railways by 
which every part of the country is intersected, for the formation of so many noble docks 
and warehouses, for the institution of our principal banks and insurance offices, and for 
many other establihments of great public utility carried on by the combined capital 
and energies of large bodies and individuals. 

3 Branches of Industry, for the Prosecution of which Joint Stock Companies may be 
advantageously established. — In order to ensure a rational prospect of success to a com¬ 
pany, the undertaking should admit of being carried on according to a regular systematic 
plan. The reason of this is sufficiently obvious. Tlic business of a great association 
must be conducted by factors or agents; and unless it be of such a nature as to admit 
of their duties being clearly pointed out and defined, the association would cease to have 
any effectual control over them, ami would be, in a great measure, at their mercy. An 
individual who manages his own affairs rejips all the advantage derivable from superior 
skill, industry, and economy ; but the agents, and even directors of joint stock companies 
labour, in most cases, entirely or principally for the advantage of others; and cannot 
therefore, however conscientious, have the same powerful motives to act with energy 
prudence, and economy. “ Like,” says Dr. Sinitli, “the stewards of a rich man, they 
are apt to consider attention to small matters as not for tlieir masters’ honour, and very 
easily give themselves a dispensation from having it. Negligence and proftision, there¬ 
fore, must always prevail more or less in the management of the affairs of such a 
company. ” It also not unfrequently happens that they suffer from the bad faith, as well 
as the careles.sness and extravagance of their servants; the latter having in many instances 
endeavoured to advance their own interests at the expense of their employers. Hence 
the different success of companies whose business may be conducted according to a nearly 
uniform system, — such as dock, canal, and insurance companies, railroad companies, 
&c.,—and those whose business does not admit o/being reduced to any regular plan, 
and where much must always be left to the sagacity and enterprise of those employed. 
All purely commercial companies, trading upon a joint stock, belong to the latter class. 
N<it one of them has ever been able to withstand the competition of private adventurers; 
they cannot subject the agents they employ to buy and sell commodities in distant 
countries to any effectual responsibility ; and from this circumstance, and the abuses that 
usually insinuate themselves into every department of their management, no such com¬ 
pany has ever succeeded, unless when it has obtained some exclusive privilege, or been 
protected from competition. 

Tlie circumstances now mentioned would seem to oppose the most formidable obstacles 
to the success of the pompanies established in this country for the prosecution of mining 
in America. 'Diis business does not admit of being reduced to a regular routine system. 
Much must always depend on the skill and probity of the agents employed at the mines; 
and it must plainly be very difficult, if not quite impossible, for directors resident in 
London to exercise any effectual surveillance over the proceedings of those who are at so 
great a distance. Hence it is not at all likely that these establishments will ever be so 
productive to the undertakers, as if they had been managed by the parties themselves. 

The Abb4 Moreilet has given, in a tract published in 1769 (^Examen dela Expansede 
M. Ni, pp. 35—38.), a list of 55 joint stock companies,' for the prosecution of various 
branches of foreign trade, established in diflferent parts of Europe since 1600, every one 
of which had foiled, though most of them had exclusive privileges. Most of those that 
have been established since the publicatiQa of the Abb4 Morellet's tract have had a 
similar fote. 

But notwithstanding both principle and experience concur in showing how very ill 
fitted a large association is for the purpose of prosecuting commercial unde?lakiqgs, there 
are cases in which they cannot be prosecuted except by associations of this 6Q)^, ahd when 
it may be expedient to grant them certain peculiar privileges. When, aither to 

the di^nelination or inability of government to afford protection to.f^oee eng^Oa in any 
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particular department of trade, they are obliged to provide for their own defbnee and 
security, it is obviously necessary that they sho*uld have the jiower to exclude such indi¬ 
viduals as may refuse to submit to the measures, or to bear their due share of the expense, 
required for the common protection of all. The Russian Company, the East India Com¬ 
pany, the Levant or Turkey Company, and most of the other great trading companies 
which have existed in this country, seem principally to have grown out of a real or sup¬ 
posed necessity of this sort. It was not believed that any safe or advantageous Intercourse 
could be carried on with barbarous countrie.s without the aid of ships of war, factories, 
interpreters, &c. And as government was not always able or willing to afford this 
assistance, the traders were formed into companies or associations, and vested with such 
peculiar privileges as appeared to be necessary for enabling them to prosecute the trade 
without any extrinsic support. “ When,” says Dr. Smith, “ a company of merchants 
undertake, at their own risk and expense, t© establish a new trade with some remote and 
barbarous nation, it may not be unreasonable to incorporate them into a joint stock com¬ 
pany, and to grant them, in ease of success, a monopoly of the trade for a certain number 
of years. It is the easiest and most natural way in which the state can recompense them 
for hazarding a dangerous and expensive experiment, of which the public is afterwards 
to reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly of this kind may be vindicated upon the 
same principles upon which a like monopoly of a new machine is granted to its inventor, 
and that of a new book to its author. But upon the expiration of the term, the monopoly 
ought certainly to determine ; the forts and garrisons, if it was found necessary to establish 
any, to be taken into the hands of government, their value to be paid to the company, 
and the trade to be laid open to all the subjects of the state.” — (^JVealth of Naiiong^ 
p. 339.) 

It may be doubted, however, whether it be really necessary, even in such a case as that 
now meutionci, to establish a joint stock company with peculiar privileges, and whether 
the same thing \night not be more advantageously effected by the establishment of an 
open or regulated company. 

4. Open or Regulated Companies, — Tlic affairs of such companies or associations arc 
managed by directors appointed by the members. They do not, however, possess a com¬ 
mon or joint stock. Each individual pays a fine upon entering into the company, and 
most commonly an annual contribution : a duty applicable to the business of the company 
is also sometimes charged upon the goods imj>orted and exported from and to the countries 
with which they trade. The .sums so collected are applied by the directors to fit out 
ambassadors, consuls, and such public functionaries as may be required to facilitate com¬ 
mercial dealings, or to build factories, maintain cruisers, &c. The members of such 
companies trade upon their own stock, and at their own risk. So that when the fine, or 
the sum payable on admission into a regulated company, is moderate, it is impossible for 
its members to form any combination that would have the effect of raising their profits 
above the common level; and there is tlie same keen and close competition amongst them 
that there is amongst other classes of traders. A regulated company is, in fact, a device 
for making those engaged in a particular branch of trade bear the public or political 
expenses incident to it, at the same time that it leaves them to conduct their own business 
with their own capital, and in their own way. 

Should, therefore, government at any time refuse, or be unable to afford, that protec¬ 
tion to those engaged in any branch of trade which is necessary to enable them to carry 
it on, their formation into a regulated company would seem to bo the most judicious 
measure that could be adopted j inasmuch as it would obtain for them that pi-otection 
which is indispensable, without encroaching on the freedom of individual enterprise. 

The African, the Levant, and some other branches of trade, were for a long time con¬ 
ducted by open or regulated companies, 'lliese, however, have been recently abolished: 
the African Company, by the act 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 28. ; and the Levant Company, by the 
act 6 Geo. 4. c. 33, The Russia Company still exists. — (See Russia Company.) 

In so far as relates to protection, it may perhaps be thought, for the reasons given by 
Dr. Smith, that a joint stock company is better calculated to afford it than a regulated 
company. The directors of the latter having, Dr. Smith alleges, no particular interest 
in the prosperity of the general trade of the company, for behoof of which, ships of war, 
factories, or forts have to he maintained, are apt to neglect them, and to apply their whole 
energies to the care of their own private concerns. But the interest of the direetdrs of 
a joint stock company are, he contends, in a great measure identified with those the 
association. They have no private capital employed in the trade ; their profits must 
depend upon the prudent and profitable management of the common stock ; and it may, 
tbetefore, it is argued, be fairly presumed that they will be more dispdsed to attend care¬ 
fully to all the means by which the prosperity of the association may be best secured. On 
the other hand, however, it is seldom that the directors of joint stock compajuesjetop at 
ti>e proper point; having almost invariably attempted to extend their commercial dealings 
by force, and to bc^fome not only merchants but sovereigns. Nor is this any thing* but 
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what have been expected, seeing; that the consideration and extensive patronage 

accruing from such measures to the directors is generally of far more importance to them 
tlian a moderate increase of the dividends on their stock. Whenever they have been 
able, they have seldom scrupled to employ arms to advance their projects ; and instead of 
contcntirig themselves with shops and factories, have constructed fortifications, embodied 
armies, and engaged in war. 13ut such has not been the case with regulated companies. 
The businesses under their control have uniformly been conducted in a comparatively 
frugal and parsimonious manner ; their establishments have been, for the most part, con¬ 
fined to factories; and they have rarely, if ever, allowed themselves to be seduced by 
schemes of conquest and dominion. 

And hence, considering them as commercial machines^ it does not really seem that there 
can be any doubt Jis to the superioiity of a regulated over a joint stock company. The 
latter has .the defect, for which nothing almost can compensate, of entirely co'chtding 
individual enterprise and competition. When such a company enjoys any peculiar privi¬ 
lege, it naturally, in jiursuing its own interest, endeavours to profit by it, how injurious 
soever it may be to the public. If it have a monopoly of the trade with any particular 
country, or of any particular commodity, it rarely fails, by understocking the home and 
foreign markets, to sell the goods which it imports and exports at an artificially enhanced 
price. It is not its object to employ a compar.ativcly large capital, but to make a large 
profit on a comparatively small capital. I’he conduct of the Dutch East Indii Company, 
in burning spices, that their price might not be lowered by larger importations, is an 
example of the mode in which such associations uniformly and, indeed, almost necessarily 
act. All individuals arc desirous of obtaining the highest possible price for what they 
have to sell : and if they arc protected by a monopoly, or an exclusive privilege, from 
the risk of being iindersold by others, they never hesitate about raising the price of their 
ju'oducts to the highest elevation tluit the competition of the buyers will allow them ; 
and thus frequently realise the most exorbitant profits. 

And yet, notwithstanding those achantages, such is the negligence, profusion, and 
pocailation, iusci)arable from the management of great commercial companies, tluit oven 
those that have had tUeiuoiiopoly of the most advantageous branches of commerce have 
rarely been able to keep out of debt. It will be shown in the article East India Coai- 
rvNY, that that association has lost by its trade; and that, had it not been for the aid 
derived from the revenues of India, it must long since have ceased to exist. To])ny in 
one market; to sell with profit in another; to Avatch over the perpetually occurring 
variations in the jiriccs, and in the supply and demand of commodities; to suit Avitli 
dexterity and judgment the quantity and quality of goods to the wants of each market; 
and to conduct each operation in the best and cheapest manner ; requires a degree of 
unremitting vigilance and attention, which it would be visionary to expect from the 
directors or servants of a great joint stock association. Hence it has happened, OAcr 
ajid over again, that branches of commerce which proved ruinous to companies, have 
become exceedingly profitable when carried on by individuals. 

5. Constitution of Companies. — When application is made to parliament fur an act 
to ineor]U)ratc a number of individuals into a joint stock company for the prosecution of 
any useful undertHking, care should be taken not to concede to them any jirivilegcs that 
may be rendered injurious to the public. If a company be formed for the construction 
of a dock, a road, or a canal, it may be necessary, in order to stimulate individuals to 
engage in the liudertaking, to give them some peculiar privileges for a certain number 
of years. lJut if other ]iersons were to be permanently hindered from constructing new 
docks, or opening new lines of communication, a lasting injury miglit be done to llie 
])iil)lic. It may be highly expedient to'incorporate a company for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing water into a city ; but sujjposing llicrc were no springs in the vicinity, other than 
those to which this company has acquired a right, they might, unless restrained by the 
act incorporating them, raise the price of water to an exorbitant height; and make large 
prollts for themselves at the expense and to the injury of the public. In all cases of this 
sort; and in the case, indeed, of all joint stock companies established for the formation 
of canals, railroads, itc. ; it would be sound policy to limit the rates charged for their 
services, or on account of tlie water, ships, goods, &c. conveyed by their means, and also 
to limit the dividends, or to fix a maximum beyond which they should not be augmented : 
enacting, that if the rates charged by the comj>any produce niorc than sufficient to pay 
the maximum rate of dividend, and to defray the wear and tear of the aqueduct, caual, 
&c., they shall be allowed to reduce them till they only yield this much ; and, in the 
event of their declining to do so, that the whole surplus above paying the dividend shall 
be applied to purchase up the stock of the association, so that ultimately the charges on 
account of dividends may be entirely abolished. Had this principle been acted upon 
when canals first began to bo formed in England, the carriage of goods conveyed by 
some of the most important lines of communication would now have eofit almost nothing ; 
and this desirable result might have been accomplished in the way now suggested, with- 
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<jut, we believe, (Uminishing in any degree the number of those undertakings. Probably, 
however, the better way, in such cases, would be for the legislature to reserve to itself, 
where’U institutes such companies, power periodically to revise these rates of charges. 
There arc few who, at the time they engage in such enterprises, suppose that they will 
yield more than lO or 12 per cent. ; and vast numbers will always be disposed to engage 
in them, if there be any reasonable prospect of their yielding this much. Now, when such 
is the case, is it not the duty of government to provide, in the event of the undertaking 
becoming in an unexpected and unusutd degree profitahlcy that the public should derive 
some advantage from it ? This is not a case in which competition can reduce profits to 
the common level. The best, perhaps the only practicable, line for a canal or railroad 
between any two places will be appropriated by those who are first in the field ; who 
thus, in fact, obtain a natural monopoly of which they cannot be deprived: and hence 
the advantage of limiting the charges and dividends: without discouraging enterprise, 
it alFords a security that private individuals shall not reap an unusual and unlooked-for 
profit at the expense of the public. 

In all those cases in which companies are formed for the prosecution of undertakings 
that may be carried on, with equal advantage to the public, by individuals; or where 
there arc no very considerable diflicullies to overcome, or risks to encounter; they ought 
to enjoy no privilege whatever, but should he regarded, in every point of view, as if 
they were mere individuals. 

Tor accounts of the principal joint stock and regulated companies established in this 
country, see the articles Bank of Kngland, Docks, East India CoaiPANV, Insurance, 
liusSIA CoMl'ANY, &C. &C. 

6. Companies cn Commandite. — In France there is a sort of companies denominated 
sneirtva en commandite. A society of this description consists of one or more partners 
liable, without limitation, for the debts of the company ; and one or more partners, or 
commandilaircSf liable only to the extent of the funds they have subscribed. A cm- 
mnndituire must not, however, take any part in the business of the company ; if he do 
this, he loses his inviolability, and makes himself responsible for the debts of the asso¬ 
ciation. The names of the partners in such societies must be published, and the amount 
of the sums contril)utc'd by the commanditaires. 

It has been proposed to introduce partnerships of this sort into this country ; but it 
seems very doubtful whether .any thing would he gained by such a measure. Partner¬ 
ships en commandite may ho very easily abused, or rendered a means of defrauding the 
public. It is quite visionary to imagine that the commanditaires can be prevented from 
indirectly influencing the other partners; and supposing a collusion to exist amongst 
them, it might be possible for them to divide large sums as piofit, when, perhaps, they 
had really sust.ained a loss ; and to have the hooks of the association so contrived, that 
it might be very diflicult to detect the fraud. This, it is alleged, is by no means a rare 
occurrence in Fr.ance. 

7. Civic Companies, or Corporations. — Exclusive of the companies previously men¬ 
tioned, a number of .ancient comp.anies or corporations exist in this and most other 
European countries, the members of which enjoy certain political as well .as commercial 
privileges. When the feudal system began to be subverted by the establishment of 
good order and regular government in the towns, the inhabitants were divided into 
certain trades or coriiorations, by which the magistrates and other functionaries were 
chosen. The members of these trades, or corpor.itioiis, partly to enhance the value of 
their privileges, and partly to provide a resource, in ease of adversity, for themselves, 
acquired or usurped the power of enacting by-laws regulating the admission of new 
members, and at the same time set about providing a fund for the support of such as 
accident or misfortune might reduce to a state of indigence. Ilencc the origin of 
apprenticeships, the refusal to allow any one not a member of a corporation to carry oh 
any business within the precincts of any towm corporate, and the various regulations that 
had to be submitted to, and the fees that had to be paid by the claimants for inrolment 
in corporations. For a lengthened period these privileges and regulations were very 
oppressive. Within the last century, however, their influence has been progressively 
diminishing. In France, where the abuses inseparable from the system had attaiped to 
a very great height, it was entirely swept oil* by the Revolution : and though corpo¬ 
rations still exist in this country, they have been stripped of several of their peculiar fran¬ 
chises ; and should now, for the most part, be rcgardc<l more, perhaps, in the light of 
charitable than of political institutions. It would be well, however, were they reduced 
entirely to the former character; and were the few political and commer^al privileges, 
which they still enjoy, communicated to the rest of the citizens. At their first institu¬ 
tion, and for some time after, corporations, coasideredas political bodies, were probably 
useful: but such is po longer the case ; and in so far a.s they now possess any special 
immunities, they tend to obstruct that free competition that is so advantageous. 

The following extract from a Report on the Commerce and Manufactures ofthe XImtcd 
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States^ drawn up by Albert Gallatin, £sq., Hien secretary to the Itreaaux^, and laid 
before Congress in 1816, sets the superior advantages resulting from the unrestricted 
freedom of industry in a very striking point of view. “ No catise,” says he, “ has, 
perhaps, more promoted in every respect the general improvement of the United States, 
than the absence of those systems of internal restriction and monopoly which continue 
to disfigure the state of society in other countries. No laws exist here, directly or 
indirectly, confining men to a particular occupation or place, or excluding any citizen from 
any branch he ma^, at any time, think proper to pursue. Industry is, in every respect, 
free and unfettered ; every species of trade, commerce, and profession, and manufacture, 
being equally open to all, without requiring any regular apprenticeship, admission, or 
licence. Hence the improvemeht of America has not been confined to the improvement 
of her agriculture, and to the rapid formation and settlement of new states in the wil¬ 
derness ; but her citizens have extended their commerce to every part of the globe, and 
carry on with complete success even those branches for which a monopoly had heretofore 
been considered essentially necessary.’* 

There is in Rees's Cyclopcedia, article Company, a list of the different Civic Companies 
belonging to tlie City of London, in which the periods of their incoiq^oration, and various 
otJier important particulars with respect to several of them, are specified. 

COMPASS (Ger. Ein Kompaas; Du. Zeekompass; Da. Soekompaas; Sp. Sjocom- 
paas; Fr. Bouasole, Compas de mer; It. Bussola; Sp. Agvja de marear ; Port. Com- 
paaso de marear ; Rus. Kompaas horabelniii), or mariner’s compass, an instrument com¬ 
posed of a needle and card, by which the ship’s course is directed. The needle, with 
little variation, always points towards the north; and hence the mode of steering by the 
compass. 

The common opinion is that the compass was invented by Flavio Gioia, a citizen of 
the once famous republic of Amalphi, very near the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Dr. Robertson has adopted this opinion, and regrets that contemporary historians furnish 
no details us to the life of a man to whose genius society is so deeply indebted, — {Hist, 
of America, vol. i. p. 47. 8vo ed.) But though Gioia may have tnade improvements on 
the compass, it has been shown that he has no claim to he considered as its discoverer. 
l^as.sages have been produced from writers who flourished )nore than a century before 
Gioia, in which the polarity of the needle, when touclied by the magnet, is distinctly 
pointed out. Not only, however, had this singular property been discovered, hut also 
its application to the purposes of navigation, long previously to the fourteenth century. 
Old French writers have been quoted {Maepherson's Annnla of Commerce, anno 1200; 
Rees's Cyclopa:dia), that seem fully to establish this fact. But whatever doubts 
may exist with respect to them, cannot affect the passages which the learned Spanish 
antiquary, Don Antonio do Capmany (Questioncs Criticas, p. 73—132.) has given 
from a work of the famous Raymond Lully (Z>e Contemplatione') published in 1272. 
In one place Lully say.s, “as the needle, when touched by the magnet, naturally 
turns to the north ” {sicut acus per naturam vertitur ad scptentrimiem dum sit tacta 
(1 muynete'). This is conclusive as to the author’s acquaintance with the polarity of 
the needle ; and the following passage from the same work — “ as the nautical needle 
directs mariners in their navigation ” (siewf acus nauticn dirigit marinarios in sua navi- 
gatione, §-c.) is no less conclusive as to its being used by sailors in regulating their 
course, Ihcrc are no means of ascertaining the mode in which the needle Raymond 
Lully had in view was made use of. It has been sufficiently established — (sec the autho¬ 
rities already referred to, and Azuni, Dissertation sur V Originc de la Boussole,') — that it 
was usual to float the needle, by means of a straw, on the surface of a basin of water; 
and Capmany contends that we are indebted to Gioia for the card and the method now 
followed of suspending the needle ; improvements which have given to the compass all 
its convenience, and a very large portion of its utility. But this part of his Dissertation, 
though equally learned and ingenious, is by no mean-i so satisfactory as the other. It is 
diflicult to conceive how mariners at sea could have availed themselves of a floating 
needle; but, however this may be, it seems most probable Gioia bad considerably 
improved the construction of the compass ; and that, the Amalphitans having been the 
first to introduce it to general use, he was, with excusable partiality, represented by them, 
and subsequently regarded by others, as its inventor. 

The reatder will not consider these details out of place in a work on commerce, which 
the compass- has done so much to extend. “ Its discovery,” to borrow the language of 
Mr* Macphcj^ii, “ has given birth to a new cera in the history of commerce and navi¬ 
gation. The'^ormer it has extended to every shore of the globe, and increased and muL 
tiplied its operations and beneficial effects in a degree which was not concei'^able by 
those who lived in the earlier ages. The latter it has rendered expeditious, and com¬ 
paratively safe, by enabling the navigator to launch out upon the ocean free from the 
danger of rooks and shoals. By the use of this noble instrument, the whole world has 
become one vast commercial commohwcaltli, tlie most distant inhabitants of the earth 
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are brought together for their mutual advantage, ancient prejudices are obliterated, and 
mankind are civilised and enlightened/’ — (Vol. i. p. 366.) 

COMPOSITION, in commerce, commonly implies the dividend or sum paid by an 
insolvent debtor to his creditors, and accepted by them in payment for their debts. 

CONEY WOOL (Ger. Kaninchenwolht Du. Konynhair; Fr. Foil de lapin ; It. 
Pelo di Caniglio ; . Sp. Con^una)^ the fur of rabbits. This article is extensively used 
in the hat manufacture ; and besides the large supplies raised at home, a great deal is 
imported. The imports usually range from about 300,000 to about 500,000 skins 
a year. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, a famous city of South-eastern Europe, formerly the me¬ 
tropolis of the Eastern, as it still is of the Turkish Empire, on a triangular point or 
land, on the European side of tlie Sea of Marmara (Propontis), at llie point where it 
unites with the Bosphorus, or channel loading to the Black Sea, lat. 41“ O' 12" N., 
Ion. 28° 59' 2" E. Population variously estimated at from 800,000 to 600,000, but 
believed, by the best authorities, to be about 450,000. The situation of this renowned 
city is, in a commercial point of view, one of the finest imaginable. Standing on the 
narrow straits uniting the Mediterranean and Euxinc Seas, she at once commands, and 
is the entrepdt for, the commerce between them. The harbour is most excellent. It 
consists of an extensive inlet, or arm of the sea, stretching along the north-east side of 
the city, which it divides from the suburbs of Galata and Pera. It has sufficient depth 
of water to float the largest ships, and can accommodate more than 1,000 sail. 'I'lie 
strong current that sets through the Bosphorus into the sea of Marmara strikes against 
Seraglio Point — (see Plan); apart of the water, being in consequence forced into 
the harbour, runs along its south-western side in the direction marked by the arrows — 
(sec Plan), till, arriving at its extremity, it escapes by the opposite side. In the 
middle the water is still. On leaving the port, it is necessary to keep well over to the- 
northern side; for otherwise the ship might bo taken by the current, and driven on 
Seraglio Point. It may be worth while, however, to remark, that, notwithstanding this 
inconvenience, the current has been of signal service to the city, by scouring the har¬ 
bour, ?uul carrying away the filth and ballast by which it must otherwise have been 
long since choked up. 'Jlic distance across from Seraglio Point to the opposite suburb 
of Scutari, on the Asiatic coast, is rather more than an English mile. Within less tlian 
^ of a mile of the latter is a rocky islet, upon which is a tower and light-h^^se, known 
by the name of tlie Tower of I.eander. Foreigners reside in Galata, Pera, and the 
suburbs on the eastern side of the harbour; and it is tliere, consequently, that the 
l)rincipal trade of the place is carried on. The quays are good, and ships lie close 
alongside. 

The Bosphorus, or channel of Constantinople, run^? in a N. E. by N, direction about 
15 miles, vaij^ing in breadth from 1 j to a mile. It is swept by a ra])id current, whieli 
it requires a brisk gale to stem, and lias throughout a great depth of water. The 
Hellespont, or strait of the Dardanelles, leading from the Archipelago to the Sea of 
Marmara, is about 13 leagues in length. Its direction is nearly N. E. Where nar¬ 
rowest, it is little more than a mile across. It also is swept by a strong current, and has 
deep water throughout. 

The subjoined plan of part of Constantinople and its port is copied, without reduction, 
from the beautiful plan of the city and Bosphorus, drawn and engraved by M. Merzolf 
Robert of Munich, and published by Mr. Wilde, of this city. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the appearance of the city when seen from the 
sea, but on landing the illusion vanishes. The streets are narrow, dark, ill-paved, and 
irregulaj-. Owing to the want of any effective system of police, and of the most ordi¬ 
nary attention to cleanliness, they aro extremely filthy ; and are infested with herds of 
dogs, and also with rats, which perform the functions of scavengers. The houses are 
mostly built of wood, and fires arc very frequent. Most of these happen designedly; 
the burning of a few hundred houses being deemed the readiest and most effectual 
means of making the go^rnment aware of the public dissatisfaction, and of procuring a 
redress of grievances! 


Money. —AcravnU sro kmt in of AO p.-irat, or lijO 

uper». The TurkUh coin riiu been so touch det;raded, that 
ttie piastre, which a few years u(jo was worth it, sterling, is now 
worth little more than iJ. A bw of sliver (kt^tr) = .500 
ptBStres, and a bag of gold (kifect) sx .W,000 piastres. 

, WHuk* and Jlf«(uur«e. — The oommeroial welghu are — 
176 drams =xj roitolo ; i'ili rottoliml okei eokesml 
batinao; 7i batmans =1 qaintal at cantaro= 1S4-457 
very nearly) lbs. avoirdupois s: 66‘i37 kilogranttmwss lie‘527 
lbs. of Hamburg. The quintal of cotton is 45 okes s: 197'3 
Ibi. AToirdupois. 

The pUt. ai pike, it of two Mrts, the sreoter and the leia. 
t'lw gnater, caUMMiiM or (trsekiti, uiea in the meamrement 


of silks and woollens, is very near 98 inches (Z7‘9). Tl»e lesser, 
called endtu, used in the measuring of cottons, canwtst dec. ss 
97 Inches. Hence 100 long piks=z 77*1'18 English yards, and 
100 short piks=: 75*154 do. Butin ordinary commercial an'airs, 
the pik U mtimated at J of an English yard. 

Corn is measured by the kUlot w kittom s= 0*941 of a Win* 
Chester bushel; kislox = 1 quarter. ThmJbHtn = 4 kislox. 

Oil and other liquids are sold by the'a/ma or wtHsra; 1 gallon 
5 pints BnsUth wine measure. The alma of oil should vclgh 
8 okes.— ^s/kenbrsciisr Sthd Dr. 

The Port Ckarttei on account of SnglMi uaasela la the 
harbours of the Ottoman empbre art fixed by treaty at 500 
ospert, neither more nor iMb ^ 
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Tradet ^c. — Owing to the vicious institutions of the Turks, and the disorganised 
state of the empire, the trade of Constantinople is very far from being so extensive as 
might supposed firom its situation and population. The imports consist of corn, iron, 
timber, tallow, and furs, principally from the Black Sea; and of cotton stuffs and yarn, 
coal, tin, tin plates, woollens, silks, cutlery, watches and jewellery, paper, glass, furniture, 
indigo, cochineal, &c. firom England and other European countries. Com and ^cofTee 
are imported from Alexandria { but considerable quantities of Braril and West India 
colTee^ arc also imported, particularly in British and American bottoms, fiugar is 
partly Imported from the East, but principally from the West Indies. The exports 
consist of silk, which by far the most important article, carpets, hides, wool, Angola 
goats* hair, yellow berries, boxwood, opium, galls, bullion and diamonds, and a few 
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other artii4es. But tlie exports are alirays very much less than theuaporl^ ; and ships 
carrying ^oods to Constantinople either return in ballast, or get rettirn cargoes at 
Smyrna, Odessa, Salpnioa, &c., on arhioh places they frequently, procure bills it Con> 
stantinople* By far tl>e largest proportion of the trade of this city, and of the iLevant 
generally, is in the hands of Greek merchants, who by their superior skill, industry, 
and knowledge of those with whom they have to deal, have completely distanced their 
English, French, and other European competitors (denominated Franks). The Ar¬ 
menians only have been able to withstand the competition of the Greeks. Bargains are 
negotiated by Jew brokers, some of whom are rich. * 

If we formed an estimate of the trade of Constantinople from the number of vessels 
by which its port is visited, it would appear to be much greater that it really is. This 
arises from the circumstance of almost all the vessels passing from the Mediterranean 
to the Black Sea, and from the latter to the former, culling here, where they frequently 
discharge and take cn board part of their cargoes. In 1850 the port was visited by 474 
British ships, respecting which the consul has supplied the following details. 


Totu. 

VI from Llvprpool. 

3(i I0.(4X _ l^don. 

M Ktcainen 10,269 — Sourhnmiiton. 

SI tcrew 7,087 — LlYerpool. 

2 kX«am tuia 63 

91 28,107 

31 fl,313 


Livorpufrf and Newrrtrtl^. 


16 


0 1 


1 varlou 
~ } of lin 


varlou* p»rM 
Inland 


3.8S7 — ‘Alalia. 

7,923 — foiel^n port., 
311 — a TurViah p<i 


f wllh foaU. 
^ wuh iron, 
tin ballasit. 


from Turkish ports «n the 
UUck Sea. on their passaKe 
Mi ithcarKue!" homeward liound. 
in Ualbist. 

iromthc llanuliewith rarRoea 
on their pasaaRe homeward 
bound. 

from Trobfrond. 


474 Vewia. 11.3,823 Ton*. 

approsim.ite v,due of the importations as near aa 
given, namely . — 

4 4 

72 veaieUfrom I.iverpoolprinrlpall; 
laden with cotton inanufm turea, 
woollen goods, some Iron and tin 
plate*, 

or which IS prooeeded with the 
whole of thrtr cargou* to Ualatz 
and litralU. 

remaining .34 vea.els tirought out 
cargoes valued at 16,000/. ea<h • 864,000 

Deduct estimated value ot lU part 
cargnua t<.kca on to Ualatz and 
Ihralla .... 60,594 
Deduit estimated value of .5 part 
< argoes taken on to Trehivond - 34,800 
Deduct estimated value of 6 pari 
cargoes Uken on to Odessa - 13,175 
Dixluct estimated value of 1 part 
Mrgoes taken on to 3'arna • 10,400 110,96 


and woollen manuflwfure*, co¬ 
chineal. Indigo, and other valu¬ 
able articles. 

91 vessels from England with coalt, 
of which 23 proceeiled with the 
whole of their cargoes to Ualats. 
and 6 proceeded with the whole of 
their cargoes to Trebiv.ond and 
8 hi*>i 


ware, See., valued at 

31 vessels from England with Iron, 
of which 10 proceeded with the 
whole of their cargoes to (tulatse, 
remaining 21 vessels hrougiit out 
and lauded .3,240 tons at &/. iht 
tun . - - . - 

also some tin valued at - 

81 foreign vessels brought out tons 
20,932 coals, at 7#. uer ton 
and sundry goods valued at 


laden with East and >. „ , _ 

proituce, and various desenptiuns 
of Hrldsh manufacture, 
of whlcli 4 proceeded with the 
whole of thtir cargoes to (jalatx, 
remaining .32 veskols brought out 
cargoes valued at 10,001)/. each - Z 

Deduct estimated value of 6 part 
cargoes taken on to Ualata and 
Ibralla .... 32,874 
Deduct estimated value of 1 part 

cargo taken o.n to Trebi/ond - 6,7.V> 

Deduct estimated value of 19 part 
cargoes taken on to ihiessa - 31,194 
Deduct estimated value of 1 part 

cargo taken on to Redut l^e • 3,732 


- - 58,405 

. 2,512,394 

78 sailing vessels, 14 steamers, and 21 screw steamers have 
been loaded In thil port during the present year for Urest 
Dritulii. 

The article* of Turkish produce manifested and known to 
have been exportigl m them has been m follows, via.: — 


' brought out cargoes_ 

S4 screw steamer* from Liverpool 
brought out cargoes tstiraated at 648,000 
Deduct estimated value of 3 port 
cargoes taken on to4i4lau - 36,000 ^ ^ 

1 steamer from London brought out 
a cargo Mtimatedat - - 23,000 

Deducr^estl mated value of the part 

taken on to txalau - • - 8,700 16,300 

H.B. The atmmers bring ont a 
froor descripUon of oottoa goods 


■1,461,970 


Bilk - 


Opium 

Leeches • 

Koxwood 
Hazel nuts 

Hteel I 
Sheep’s wool 
Goat’s wool 
Skins and hides - 
Fur* - 
Yellow berrlee 
Galls ■ 

Scammony 
Gum Adraoanth - 
Caiitharides 
Fruit - 
Salep - 

Otto of roses . 

Tobacco - 
Wine - - 

Cotton wool 
Carpets 

Wh^^ 1 

Mal/e . 

Linseed 

Specie - 


bales 

cases 

ballots. 

cases 

tubs 

tons 


pieces 71 cast 
packages 
bales 


1,848 

1,693 

1,167 

100 

114 

496 

140 

283 


bags 


83«.033 

696,991 
364 


..r—- - ^474,465 

It is possible that more may have been exporud than wnat 
has been declared, but rt it not believed to any great amount. 

It will be seen that the extiort of silk tons been unusually 
Uxg»; and that shipidcnts of grain have considerably fallen 
off; and it must be stated that even this quantity has chiefly 
arisen from transliipnvent from other vessels coming from 
different parU of the Black Bern, and not from pOrchasM in 
this port. 

SUarA Wav/goffon.—Constantinople Is now visited by Maatncrt 
from London, Liverpool, Mar^lies, Trieste, OJesf- 


Trieste.’ and the Danube Bteam Company, an siMd to reflect 
great cradit on OMte emeoiaUons. 


Commercial Policy of the Turks.-^lt is airigular tliat M r«s|>ects cptninercq, tlie policy 
of the Turkish government, whether originating in duflign or carelessness, is entitled to 
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the highest prAise. “ No restrictions,” says Mr. Thornton, “ arc laid on commercei 
except in the instance of a general prohibition of exporting the articles necessary for the* 
support of hurnan life to foreign countries, especially from the capital, where alone it is 
rigorously enforced ; and this impolitic restraint will no doubt be removed when the 
I’urkish government shall become sensible that what is intended as the means of 
securing’ abundance, is, in fact, the sole cause of that scarcity which is sometimes expe¬ 
rienced. With this one exception, commerce is perfectly free and unfettered. Every 
article of foreign or domestic growth or manufacture is conveyed into every port, and 
over every province, without any interference on the part of the magistrates, after pay¬ 
ment of the duties.- On this subject I speak from actual experience, and may appeal 
to every foreign or native merchant in Turkey for its general truth.” — (^Preaent StaU 
of Turkey^ vol. i. p, 82.) 

The duties on importation arc extremely moderate, being only 5 per cent., viz,, 3 per 
cent, on goods when landed, and 2 per cent, on their being admitted to consumption. 
But the duties on exports of native produce amount to 1 2 per cent., whereof 9 per cent, 
is paid when the goods arrive at the port whence, they are to be exported, and S per 
cent, on their being shipped.*-—( f/Wcini, awr la Tarquie^ i. 281.) It is needless to 
dwell on tlie impolicy of a general export duty of this amount; and the better plan 
would be to raise the duty on imports to 10 or 12 per cent, and to reduce the duty on 
exports to the .3 per cent, paid on embarkation. But despite the 12 per cent, charged 
on exports, Turkey is entitled, in all that relates to trade, to read a lesson to most Eu¬ 
ropean powers; and this she did in a very able manner, in an official paper published 
in the Moniteur OHomarit in September, 1832. We extract a few paragraphs from this 
interesting document. 

“ Good sense, tolcranee, and hospitality have long ago done for the Ottoman empire, what the other 
states ol Europe are endeavouring to effect by nioie or less happy political combinations. Since the 
thronti of the sultans has been elevated at Constantinople, commercial prohibitibns have been unknown ; 
tlwy opened all the ports of their empire to the commerce, to the manufactures, to the territorial pro¬ 
duce of the Ocetdent, or, to say better, of the whole world. Liberty of commerce has reigned hero with¬ 
out litntts, as large, ns extended as it was possible to be. 

“ Here every object of exchange is admitted, and circulates without meeting any obstacle other than 
the payment of an infinitely small portion of the value to tlie Custom-house. The chimera of a balance 
of trade never entered Into heads sensible enough not to <lream of calc dating whether there was most 
profit in buying or selling. Thus the markets of Turkey, supplied from all countries, refusing no objects 
which mercantile spirit puts into circulation, and imposing no charge ^ (ho vessels that transport them, 
are seldom or never the scenes of those disordered movements occasioned by the sudden deficiency of 
such or such roercliandise, wiiirh, exorblt.-uitly raising prices, are the scourges of the lower orders, by 
unsettling their habits, and by intllcting privations. »«)in the 8y.stem of restrictions .and prohibitions 
arise tliose devouring tides and ebbs which sweep away in a day tlie labour of years, and convert com. 
mei ce into a carcer'of alarms and perpetual dangers. In Turkey, where this system does not exist, these 
disastrous effects are unknown. 

“ The extreme moderation of the duties the complement of this regime of commercial liberty: and 
in no portion of the globe are the otfleers cliarged with the collection, of more confiding facility for the 
valuations, and of so decidedly conciliatory a soli It in every transaction regarding commerce. 

“Away with the supposition that these facilities granted to strangers are conce8>«Ions extorted from 
weakness I 'I'he dates of the contracts termed capitulations, which establish the rights actually enjoyed 
by foreign merchants, recall periods at which the Mussulman power was altogether predominant in Eu- 
rope. The first capitulation which Trance obtained was in 1535, from Soliman the Canonist (the Mag¬ 
nificent). The dispositions of ttiete contracts have become antiquated, the fundamental principles 
remain. Thus, 300 yeais ago, the sultaps, hy an act of munificence and of reason, anticipated the most 
ardent desires of ciiiliscd Europe, and proclaimed unlimited freedom of commerce.” 

Did tlie policy of Turkey in other respects harmonise with this, she would be one of the most 
civilised an i powerful of nations, instead of being one of the most abject and degraded. Unfortu- 
naieiy, howev er, iJiis is very iar from being theca.se. Tyranny and insecurity universally prevail. 
“The cultivator of the soil.” says one of her eulogists, is ever a helpless prey to inju.stice and 
oppression. The gov«3rnm«iU agents have to suffer in their turn from the cruelty and ragacity of which 
tliey ihemoolves have been guilty ; and th,o manufacturer has to bear his full share of the common 
insecurity ; he is fixed to the spot, and caniidt escape the grasp of tlie local governor. The raw 
material monopolised by a boy or ayan, may be forced upon him at a higher price than he could pur¬ 
chase It himself, and perhaps of inferior quality ; fines may be imposed upon him. he may betaken for 
forced labour, or troops may be quartered on liis workshop.”— {Urquhart on Turkey and its Resources, 
p. 139.) 

Some vigorous efforts have been made of late years by the Turkish government to 
reform abuses ; hut with little or no practical effect. There is, in truth, neither public 
virtue nor principle in the country to second these efforts. Corruption of 6very kind is 
as prevalent as ever; and the Rayas continue to be exposed to every sort of oppression. 
There are no roads in any part of the empire; and agriculture is everywhere in the 
most abject condition* Indeed, vast tracts of the most fertile (and of old the most 
flourishing) districts of Asia Minor are holly waste and unoccupied; and the evil, 
instead of diminishing, is continually increasing.f The greater density of population in 
European Turkey, and the little industry found in it, are due to the energies of the 
Christian population. And when the latter have been emancipated from the slavery in 
which they have been long held, by the expulsion of their barbarian task-masters from 
Europe, the beautiful provinces in which they have been so long permitted to encamp 

* Thisi 3 per cent, is not unfrequently represented as being the entire duty on exports. 

t Tor an account of Turkish agriculture, nianufactiires, Hio., sec Uhicinl, Leitres sur la Tnrquie, I. 
pn.AA5—438. This, though written with a strong bias la favour of the 'J'urks, is incomparably the best 
ui the late works on Turkey. 
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will again become the favourite scats of industry and civilisation. But the'd?^radation 
in which the native inhabitants are involved would have been still more complete, hut 
lor the freedom of commerce they have always enjoyed. This has tended to keep alive 
the seeds of industry, and to countervail,to some small extent the destructive influence 
of oppression and insecurity. Had their intercourse with foreigners been either pro¬ 
hibited, or placed under oppressive restrictions, the barbarism of Turkey would have 
been completed, and it is difficult’to suppose that there could have been anything 
like wealth or industry in the empire. 

Trade of Turkey with England.-— The trade between this country and Turkey is of considerable vahie 
and importimee, though not so much so as is generally supposed. Many of the ships for the Danube, 
<^)des8a. Trehisond (cargoes in transit to Persia), and other ports on the Black Sea, clear out for Con¬ 
stantinople; so tiiat the exports to Turkey appear to be a good <lcal larger than they are in reality. 
Cotton stuflk and twist are by far the largest articles of export; and next are woolleiis, iron and steel, 
Coals, refined sugar, hardware and cutlery, c.irtheiiware, Ac Most part of the Turkish establishments 
for the manufacture of cottons, except those which use. English yarn, liavebeen given up. But the great 
consumption of Turkey consists ol home-made fabrics, and hitherto these hatenpt been much interfered 
with Most part of the stuffs we send out are what are called plain goods; and If our coarser labrics 
siiould begin generally to Ruper^edo tlinse made by the Tuikish peasantry, it is not easy to say to what 
degree tiie demand for them might be extended. ... 

Of the European states, Austria and Switzerland have been our most formidable rivals in the supply of 
Turkey with cottons. Their stuffs were, in several respects, well fitted for the Eastern markets; but 
owing to the difHcuity they lay under of getting returns, and the continued and rapid reduction in tlie 
I)rice of English cottons, wo have gained a decided advantage over them, and are now neatly In the cx- 
clusiivc pog»> ssion of the market. Cheapness Is every wheie the grand desideratum. Though our mus¬ 
lins and cliintzea be inferior in aiieiioss to thoseof the East, and our red dye (a colour in great esteem In 
Turkey. Persia, Ac.) he inferior in brilliancy, these defects are mote tliaii balanced by the greater cheap¬ 
ness ot onr go )ds: and iroin Smyrna to Canton, from Madras to Samarcand, we are every where bhii- 
plantiiig the native fabrics ; and laying the foundations of a eoinmerce^that will be eminently beneficial 

Onr commerce with Turkey has been considerably facilitated by the reduction of the duties on silks, 
figs, currants, and oil. Notlilng, however, would contribute so much to its extension, as the cstablisb- 
nieiit of order and tranquillity througliout the country. But this, we fear, is beyond the ability of the 
Ottoman government. The abuses wdiich have reduced the empire to its present state of degradation 
S(>ein to be inlierent iii the structure of Turkish society, and to be in huimony with the habits and pre¬ 
judices ot the people. And if such be the case, that reform, which is so mu’ch to be wished for, must 
comil from without, and not from writhiii. We subjoin 


An Account of the (iunntities and declared Value of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Muiiulacture exported from tiio U. Kingdom to Turkey, iml. Wallachia and Moldavia, iu 1851. 


Quant ItieB. 

Pvcinred Valuet. 


jC14,876 


16,54.5 


.2,059 

5,11.15 

■8,7f,0 

117,970 

43.(>K8 

186,949,451 

l,745,lh9 


17,625 

8,757,.587 

314,952 

1,4 75,.">0,5 

19,749 

6,9.45 

.49,.461 

15,hl(. 

86,798 

‘^06 

4,007 

236,573 

10,316 


989 . 

11,919 

509 


12,170 


7,910 

lO.O'iS 

34,771 

1,976 

8,.304 


2.5,125 

S7,2«4 

5.4,021 

8(J5,.5U9 

32,485 


6.128 

2,91* 

250 

• 

74,009 

- 

2,.581,2.40 


AppftTcl, »lopR, *nd baberdashery 

.<\riiiN and aiiimunition . . • 

Hcit and ale - - - 

Ut.isb jml copjier innnufactures - 

I'oals, cinder*, and culm ■ - - 

Lottoii manufacture.!, enieteil by the yard - 
ho^lBry, lace, and hmulI warts 
rollon twist and yam . _ . 

Kartheiiwure . . - . 

flat(1M are iiiul nillery - - 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwioiif'bt - 
lH»ad and shot .... 

Linen nianutactiires, entered hy the yard 
thread, tap.-b, and small ware 
Linen yarn . . . _ 

Machinery and mill work (including steam engines) - 
Silk iii.iinifacturcs . - - - 

Sui'.ir, rt lined . • . - 

'1 ill, unwroiixbt . . . - 

Till and pewter wares, and tin plates - 
Woollen manuf.ictures, entered by the piece 

enteied by the yard ... 

boKiery and small wares ... 
Woollen yarn . . . - 

AH other articles . . - - 


• value 

• value 
. Uatrels 
. ewt, 

. yards 

• value 

- ibs. 

- pieces 

- cwt. 

. tons 
. tons 

• yards 
> v.tluo 


■ cwt. 

> value 
pieces 

■ yards 
value 

■ Ills, 
value 


’I’otal d eclared value of Hritish p rodu ce, Ac. exported to Turkey £ 


CONSUL, in commerce, an officer appointed by competent authority to reside in 
foreign countries, in the view of facilitating and extending the coiniinerce earned on 
between the subjects of the country which appoints him, and those of the country or 
place in which he is to reside. 

Origin and Apfiointment of Consuls. — The office of con.sul appears to have originated 
in Italy, about the middle of the twelfth century. Soon after tliis, the French and other 
Christian nations trading to the Levant began to stipulate for liberty to appoint consuls 
to reside in the ports frequented by their ships, that they might watch over the interests 
of their subjects, and judge and determine such differenced w'iih respect to commercial 
alfairs as arose amongst them. The practice was gradually extended to other countries ; 
and in the sixteenth century was generally established all over Europe. — {Martens^ 
Prkia du Droit des Gens^ § 147.) 

Britisli consuls were formerly appointed by the Crown, upon the recommendation of 
great trading companies, or of the merchants engaged in the trade with a particular 
country or place; but they are now directly appointed by goyernment, without requiring 
any such recommendation, though it, of course, is always attended to when made. 

The right of sending consuls to reside in foreign countries depends either upon a 
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tacit or express convention. Hence their powers differ very widely in different states. 
. In some they exercise a very extensive jurisdiction over thfe subjects of the state which 
appoints them ; but the extent of this jurisdiction is not discretionary, ahd'tnuSt, in all 
cases, be regulated either by an express convention between the state apoointing and 
the state receiving the consul, or by custom. Consuls established in En^and have ho 
judicial power j and the British government has rarely stipulated with other powers for 
much judicial authority for'its consuls. Turkey, however, is an exception to this remark. 
English consuls enjoy in that country several peculiar privileges conferred by ancient 
treaties, and confirmed by that signed at the Dardanelles in 1809. It is there stipulated 
and agreed upon — 

“ That if there happen any suit, or other difference or dispute, among the English themselves, the 
decision thereof shall he left to their own ambassador or consult according to their custom, without the 
judge or other governors, our slaves, intermeddling tiierein. 

< “ -That If an Englishman, or otiier subject of that nation, shall be involved in any lawsuit, or otlier 
aflhlr connected with law, (with a Turk.) the judge shall not hear nor decide thereon, until the ambas¬ 
sador, consul, or interpreter shall be present; and all suits exceeding the value of 4,000 aspers shall be 
heard at the Sublime I’orte, an<i nowhere else. 

“ That the consuls appointed by tlie English ambassadors in our sacred dominions, for the protection 
of their merchants, shall never, under any pretence, be imprisoned, nor their houses seated Up, nor 
tiiemselves sent away ; hut all suits or differences in which they may be involved, shall be represented to 
our Sublime Porte, whore their ambassador will answer for tliein. 

“ Thai ill case any Englishman, or other person subject to that nation, or navigating under its flag, 
should ha{)peu to die in our sacred doniioions, our fiscal and other officers shall not, upon pretence of Us 
not being known to whom the property belongs. Interpose any opposition or violence, by taking or seizing 
the effects that may be found at his death, but they shall he delivered up to such Englishman, wlio- 
ever lie may be, to whom the deceased may liave Iclt them by liis will} and should he have dletl intes¬ 
tate, then the property shall be delivered up to the English consvd, or his representative who may be 
then present; and In case there be no consul, or consular representative, they shall l>e registered by the 
judge, in order to his delivering up the whole thereof, wlienevcr any sitip shall be scut by the ambassudur 
to receive the same.’* 

Conformably to these capitulations, and the by-laws of the Levant Company, Nos, 39, 
4o, and 41., the consuls were authorised to admini.ster justice in all ca.ses of contention 
amongst British subjects within the Turkish dominions; and the^ were further autho¬ 
rised to send to England, in safe custody, any British subject resident in Turkey, who 
should decline their jurisdiction, or appeal from them to the courts of the Grand 
Signior, or of any other potentate. And the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 33. § 4., for the abolition 
of the Levant Company, expressly provides for the continuance to the consuls appointed 
by his Majesty, of the same rights and duties of jurisdiction over British subjects in 
Turkey, that were enjoyed by the consuls appointed by the (’ompany* 

At present, therefore, consuls in Turkey enjoy extensive judicial powers; but owing 
to the freedom of Turkish commerce, and the simplicity of the regulations under which 
it is carried on, their other functions, with the exception of furnishing statistical details, 
Mr. Urquhart, who.se opinion as to all that respects Turkey is deservedly of considerable 
weight, seems to think that the judicial powers enjoyed by the European consuls in 
that country have been productive of much mischief. Still, however, we doubt 
whether they cOuld be entirely dispensed with in a country so peculiarly situated. But 
there can be no doubt that it is highly necessary that the greatest care should be taken 
in the selection of the individuals to whom such powers are intrusted. 

Other states have occasionally given to consuls s’unilar powers to those conceded to 
them in 'j’urkey. Thus, in the treaty between Sweden and the United States of 
America, ratified on the 24th of July, 1818, it is stipulated that the consuls appointed 
by either government to reside within the dominions of the other, or their substitutes, 
“ shall, as such, have tl»e right of acting as judges or arbiters in all cases of differences 
which may arise between the captains and crews of the ves.sels of the nation whose 
affairs are intrusted to their care. The respective governments shall have no right to 
interfere in these sort of affairs, except in the case of the conduct of the crews disturbing 
public order and tranquillity in the country in which the vessel may happen to he, or 
in which the consul of the place may be obliged to call fur the intervention and support 
of the executive power, in order to cause his decisipn to be respected ; it being, however, 
well understood, that this 'sort of judgment or arbitration cannot deprive the contending 
parties of their rights of appealing on their return to the judicial authorities of their 
country.** 

Duties of Consuls. — The duties of a consul, even in the confined sense in which they 
are commonly understood, are important and multifarious. It is his business to be 
always on the spot, to'watcli over the commercial interests of the subjects of the state 
whose servant ho is; to be ready to assist them with advice on all doubtful occasions j to 
sec that the conditions in commercial treaties are properly observed ; that those he is 
appointed to protect are subjected to no unnecessary or ui^justifiable demands in con¬ 
ducting their business; to represent their grievances to the authorities at the place where 
the^ reside, or to the ^bassador of the sovereign appointini^ aX the court on 
which the consulship depends, or. to the government at home j ih a,wof4, to exert luxn^ 
self to render the condition of thd subjects of the country employi^^ within tlie 
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rimij^ of his consulship, as comfortable, and their transactions as advantageous and 
secure, as possible. . 

The following, more detailed* exposition of the general duties of a British consul, is 
taken frora Jii|r. Chitty'a work on Commercial Law : — 

A British consul, hi order to be properly qualified for his employment, should take 
care to n;i{^e hm^elf master of the language used by the court and the magistracy of 
the country where he resides, so, as to converse with ease upon subjects relating to his 
dutieSp . If .the common people of the port use another, he must acquire that a^o, that 
he may be able to settle little differences without troubling the magistracy of the place 
for the interposition of their authority ; such as accidents happening in the harbour, by 
the ships of his nation running foul of and doing damage to each other. 

“ He is to make himself acquainted, if he be not already, with the law of nations and 
treaties, with the tariff or specification of duties on articles imported or exported, and 
with all the municipal ordinances and laws. 

“ He must take especial notice of all prohibitions to prevent the export or import of 
any articles, as well on the part of the state wherein he resides, as of the government 
employing him; so that he may admonish all British subjects against carrying on an 
illicit commerce, to the detriment of the revenues, and in violation of the laws, of either. 
And it is his duty to attend diligently to this part of his office, in order to prevent 
smuggling, and consequent hazard of confiscation or detention of ships, and imprison¬ 
ment of the masters and mariners. — ( BeaweSy Lex Merc. vol. ii. p. 42.) 

“ It is also his duty to protect from insult or imposition British subjects of every 
description within his jurisdiction. If redress for injury suffered is not obtained, he is 
to carry his complaint by memorial to the British minister residing at the court on which 
the consulship depends. If there be none, he is to address himself directly to the 
court; and if, in an important case, his complaint be not answered, he is to transmit the 
memorial to his Majesty’s secretary of state. — (Deawes, Warden, ^c.') 

“ When insult or outrage is offered by a British subject to a native of the place, and 
the magistrate thereof complains to the consul, he should summon, and in case of dis¬ 
obedience may by armed force bring before him the offender, and order him to give im¬ 
mediate satisfaction ; and if he refuse, he resigns him to the civil jurisdiction of the 
magistrate, or to the military law of the garrison ; nevertheless always acting as counsellor 
or advocate at his trial, when there is question of life or property. 

“ But if a British .subject be accused of an offence alleged to have been committed a* 
sea, within the dominion or jurisdiction of his sovereign, it is then the. duty of the cor»- 
sul to claim cognizance of the cause for his sovereign, and to require the release of the 
parties, if detained in prison by tlie magistracy of the place on any such accusation 
brought before them, and that all judicial proceedings against them do instantly cease ; 
and he may demand the aid of the power of the country, civil and military, to enable 
him to secure and put the accused parties on board such British ship as he shall think 
fit, that they may be conveyed to Great Britain, to be tried by their proper judges. If, 
contrary to this reipiisition, the magistrates of the country persist in proceeding to try the 
offence, the consul should then draw up and transmit a memorial to the British minister 
at the court of that country ; and if that court give an evasive answer, the consul should, 
if it bo a sea offence, apply to the Board of Admiralty at I..ondon, stating the case ; and 
upon their representation, the secretary for the proper department will lay the matter 
before the king, who will cause the ambassador of the foreign state, resident in England, 
to write to his court abroad, desiring that orders may immediately be given by that 
government, that all judicial proceedings against the prisoner be stayed, and that he be 
released. — (Sec Case of Horseman and his Crew, Beawes, vol. ii. p. 422.) 

“ It is the duty also of a British consul to relieve all distressed British mariners, to 
allow them Gd. daily for their support, to send them home in the first British vessels 
that sail for England, and to keep a regular account of his disbursements, which he is to 
transmit ye^irly, or oftener if required, to the Navy Office, attested by two British mer¬ 
chants of the place: this is provided for by positive enactment.—(1 Geo. 2. s. 2. c. 14. 

§ 12.) He is also to give Free passes to all poor British subjects wishing to rehlVrt 
home, directed to the captains of the king’s packet boats, or ships of war, requiring them 
to take them on board. —(See Sxamen.) 

“ TTie consul is not to permit a British merchant ship to leave the port where he 
resides without his passport, which he is not to grant until the master and ctew thereof 
lAave sati.sfied all just demands upon them; and for this purpose he Ought to see tlio 
governor’s pass of a‘garrisoned town, or the burgomaster’s; unless the merChaht or 
foctor to whom tKe ship was consigned will make himself iespohsiblei -J-itcj? 
Merc. vol. ii. p^i ^ ,, , ’ - ' -' " . ’ • 

f It is also hts duty to' claini and recover all wrecka, cables and ahdtbrir, belonging to 
Idritish ships, fouj^d at sea by fishermen or other persons, io pay the usudl 8alvage,^aRd 
to communicate a fepdri thereof to the Navy Board.' ^ 
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■ ** The consuls and vice-consuls oiThis Majesty are, by express enactin^t(46 Geo. 3 .' 
c. 98. § 9.). empowered to administer oaths in all cases respecting quarantine, in like 
manner as if they were magistrates of the several towns or places where they respect¬ 
ively reside. It is also laid down, that a consul is to attend, if requested, all arbitrations 
where property is, concerned between masters of British ships and the freighters, being 
inhabitants of the place where he resides.**—( Chilty on Commercial Lawt vol. i. pp. 58 
—61., and the numerous authorities there quoted.) 

Any Individual, whether he be a subject of the state by which he is appointed, or ot 
another, may be- selected to fill the office of consul, provided he be approved and ad¬ 
mitted by the government in whose territory he is to reside. In most instance.s, however, 
but not always, consuls are the subjects of the state appointing them. 

Much, however, of the peculiar duties of a consul must always depend on the nature 
of the intercourse with the country to which he is sent, and of the instructions given 
him. British consuls are regularly supplied with copies of all acts relating to trade and 
navigation, quarantine, slave trade suppression, emigration, &c., and with the treaties 
between this and other countries, and must, of course, shape their conduct accordingly. 
They are strictly forbidden fiom corresponding with private parties on public matters. 
We subjoin an extract from the General Instructions for British Consuls. 

“ Be will bear !n mind that it Is his principal duty to protect .md promote the lawful trade and 
trading interests of Great Britain, by every fair and nroper means, taking care to conform to tlie laws 
and regulations in question ; and whilst he is supporting tho lawful trade of Great Britain, he will fake 
special notice of all prohibitions with respect to the export or import of specified articles, as well on 
tno part of the state vn which he resides, as of the government of Great Britain, so that he may caution 
all British subjects against carrying on an illicit commerce to the detriment of the revenue, and in 
violation of the laws and regulations, of either country ; and bo will not tail to give to this department 
immediate notice of any attempt to contravene those laws and regulations. 

“ Tlie consul will give liis best advice and assistance, when culled upon, to his Majesty’s trading sub¬ 
jects, quieting their differenees, promoting peace, harmony, and good-will amongst them, and concili.iting 
as much as possible the subjects of the two countries, upon all points of difference which may fall under 
his, cognizance. In the event of any attempt being made to injure British subjects, elilmr In their 

E ersoni or pro|)erty, he will uphold their rightful interests, and tho privileges secured to them by treaty, 
y due representation in the proper otlicial quarter, lie will, at tlic same time, bo carelul to fondin t 
himself with mildness and moderation in all his transactions with the public authorities, and he will 
not upon any account urge claims, on behalf of his Majesty’s subjects, to which tliey are hot justly 
and fairly entitled. If redress cannot be obtained from the local administration, or if the matter o'f 
complaint bo not within their jurisdiction, the consul will apply to his Majesty’s consul-general, or to 
Ins Majesty’s minister, If there be no consul-general in tho country wherein he resides, in order (hat ho 
may make a representation to the liigher authorities, or take such other steps in tho case as ho may 
think proper; and the consul will pay strict attention to tho instiuctions which he may receive from 
the minister or consul-general.” 

Emoluments of Consuls. Prohibition of Trading, ^c. — Tlic emoluments of oiir consuls 
were, until these few yeans, principally derived from certain fees, depending on the ton¬ 
nage, length of tlie voyages, 8cc. of the Briti.sh ships entering and clearing out of tho 
limits of their consulships. But this mode of remunerating them was materially changed 
by the act of 6 Geo. 4. c. 87. The fees payable under this act — (.see post) —are but 
inconsiderable : but the deficiency has been, partly at least, compensated by salaries 
allowed by government. 

At present British consuls are, in some instances, permitted to carry on trade, wdiilo 
in others they are interdicted from having any tiling to do with it. U'he princijile on 
which the distinction is.made docs not seem very obvious. We observe, for example, 
that the consul at Petersburg, who must have a great deal to do, is allowed to trade; 
while tlie consul at Ode.ssa, whose duties must be much lighter, is denied this privilege. 
There is the same disthictiun between the consuls at Venice and Trieste ; the latter, 
whose duties must be the lieavier of tlie two, being allowed to act as a merchant, while 
the other is not. If this distinction must be kept up, the preferable plan would seem to 
be to interdict all consuls resident at the great ports, and those resident at other ports, 
principally in the character of political agents, from trading; and to permit it to others. 
The public duties of the former are either quite sufficient wholly to engross their attention, 
or they are of such a kind as would make it very inexpedient for those employed in them 
to be occupied in mercantile pursuits; intheca.se of the smaller class of ports, but little 
frequented by British ships, and where the consuls have no peculiar political functions to 
discharge, there is a less urgent necessity for prohibiting them from carrying on business on 
their own account. At the same time, however, we are clearly of opinion that it would in 
all cases be better not to allow consuls to engage, either directly or indirectly, in any sort of 
industrious undertaking. The main endand purpose of their institutionis the facilitating 
of commerce with the nation in which they reside; and in furtherance of such object 
they ought, on ^l occasions, to communicate the fullest and earliest information in their 
power touching oommereial matters, not only to the government that appointe them, but/ 
to such of its subjects as may apply for their advice and assistance. however* 

advanfag^us pubU«nty may be to others, it may in various ways be extremely hostile to 
the interests of the consul considered in his capacity of a merchant; and, -when lus ’l^wn 
advantage and his public duty are set in opposition, it rct^ulrcs little sagacity to discover 
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which will have the ascendancy. Hence the fair presumption is, that a trading consul 
will^ rather' ^lideavbnr to profit by the peculiar information his situation may enable him 
to obtain, than to communicate it to others. Mis interests as a merchant must frequently, 
als6, even when such is not really the case, appear to be in opposition to those of the 
parties for whose behoof he is said to be appointed; and under such circumstances, his 
proceedings, however fair, will always be liable to the suspicion of partiality. It is 
material, also, to observe that mercantile consuls labour under peculiar disadvantages 
in the obtaining of information. If a consul, not engaged in business, make a.proper 
application to a public functionary, or merchant, for information as to any subject with 
which they may be acquainted, he will, in most instances, learn all that they know. 
But it is obvious, on general principles, and we have been assured of the fact by some of 
the most intelligent officers of the class, that if a trading consul make the same ap- 
llcation, the chances arc 10 to 1 he will either learn nothing, or nothing tVmt is not 
false or misleading. Tlie inquiries of the former excite no jealousy, those of the latter 
invariably do. The former is known to be actuated only by aleeling of liberal curiosity, 
or by a wish properly to discharge his public duties; but the latter, being engaged in 
business, gets ^credit only for selfish and interesteid motives, and is believed to be 
seeking the information merely that he may turn it to his own account. A mercantile 
consul is, therefore, uniformly the object of the suspicions of all parties, both of 
his countrymen, and of the foreigners amongst whom he resides. Instead of 
being, as he ought to be, an independent public tunctionary, he necessarily gets 
cntanjjled in the cabals and intrigues of those whose diftcrences it is his province to 
conciliate. He is tempted, also, to engage in smuggling adventures, contrary to his 
duty, ^nd highly injurious to the character of his nation. And though he should be 
proof against temptations of this sort, he is, like all other individuals, subject to misfor¬ 
tune and bankruptcy; and may, in this way, bring discredit and embarrassment on tl»e 
government that appoints him. These reasons seem to be far more than sufficient to 
vindicate the policy of interdicting consuls from trading. But were it otherwise, it is 
enough to decide the question to state, that if they be made properly to perform the 
functions of their office, it will occupy every moment of their time. To the argument 
in favour of the existing system derived from economical considerations, we do not 
attach the smallest weight. To attempt to save a few thousand pounds by allowmg 
an important class of public functionaries to engage in avocations inconsistent with 
their duty, and destructive of their utility, would be something the very reverse of 
economy. 

Cost of the Establishment, Improvements made in it ,— We had occasion, in the former 
edition of this work, to complain of the cost and inadequacy of our consular establishment. 
But its expense has since been very much, and, in some instances perhaps, too much, 
reduced; at the same time that measures have been taken for increasing the duties of 
the consuls, by making them furnish details as to the trade, manufactures, duties, 
prices, &c. of the districts in which their consulships are situated. Hitherto this im¬ 
portant department of what ought to be the peculiar duty of a consul has been most 
strangely neglected; but if it be properly attended to, it will occupy a large portion of 
the consul’s time, and will be a field for the display of superior talents. Some of the 
answers made by the consuls to tlie Circular Queries prepared for the former edition of 
this work were drawn up with great care and intelligence, and reflected much credit on 
their authors. There were a good many certainly of a very inferior description; but this 
is not to be wondered at — it being hardly possible for those who have not given a good 
deal of their time to such subjects, to make a proper reply to queries relating to them. 
And if the system is to be perfected to the degree of which it is susceptible, the salaries 
allowed to thq consuls ought to he such as to afford a sufficient remuneration for the 
services of gentlemen of character, familiar with the principles of public law, commerce, 
and statistics ; and such only ought to be nominated to consular situations. We subjoin 
that part of the General Instructions for the Consuls that has reference to statistical 
inquiries. 

“ The consul will forward to the secretary of state, in dupUcatc, so soon as the information he cart' 
collect wlU enable him so to do, but at any rate within a period of 6 months from the date of his arrival 
ut his residence, a general Report on the trade of the place and district, specifying the commodities, os' 
well of the export as Import trade, and the countries wliicli supply the latter, togethet.with the incr,ease 
or decline in late years, and the probable increase or declinp to lie expected, and the causes in both cases. 
He will state the general regulations with respect to trade at the place where he is resident, and their 
cffiecti. ^ will give the average mar|tet prices within the year of the several articles of export and 
im{H)rt; he will particularise what articles, if any, are absolutely prohibited to be imported into the 
country wherein he resider; what articles are prohibited to he imported firom any other plHccS 
than'from the place of their growth or production ; whether there be any prlviteges of importation, 
and what those wivileges are, in favour of shijfs that are of the built of, dr belonging to, the country 
wherein he resides; whether there be any difference in the duty on gbods when imported Intq tltat 
country in a foreign ship, and if so, whetlier it be general, or applicable'only to purticulinr Articles | 
what are the rates of duty payable on goods Imported into the said country ; whether there^bp atiy 
tonna|(e duty or other port dues, and what, payable on shipping entering at, or clearing, broiii, the poi U 
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‘ of that co^try ; whether there be any (and, if go, what) porti In th^t conntry ^herelft'^goodlPha^be 
"warehoused on importation, and afterward! exported with or without payip«et of any dttt;icg|i'an4 
tuider What regulations.” ’ ^ ^ 

He is also to transmit an annual statement of the trade with the principal porte'of his 
consulships; and quarterly returns of the prices of corn, &c. Mr. M^lcgregor’s Tariffs 
have bepn mostly compiled from these returns. 

llie following are the provisions of the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 87. with respect to the salaries 
and charges of consuls: 

Salarfet ta Constds —“ Wherfeag the provision which hath hitherto been made for the maintenance 
and support of the consuls general and consuls appointed by his Majesty to reside within the dominions 
of sovereigns and foreign states in amity with his Majesty, is inadequate to the malnteriance’ and support 
of such consuls general and consuls, and it is expedient to make further and due provisions for that 
purpose i” it is therefore enacted, that It shall be lawftil for his Majesty, by .any orders tobe issuenl by the 
advice of his privy council, to grant to all or any of the consuls general or consuls appointed by bis 
Majesty to reside wltliin any of the dominions of any sovereign or furefgn state or power In amity with 
hU Majesty, such reasonable salaries as to his Majesty shall seem meet, and by such advice from time to 
time to after, increase, or diminish any such salaries or salary as occasion may require. —(6 Geo. 4. c.87. 

i 1.) 

Terms on tphich Salaries shall be granted. Leave of Absence. — Such salaries shall be issued and paid 
to such consuls general and consuls without fee or deduction ; provided that all such salaries be granted 
during his Midesty’s pleasure, and not otherwise, and be held and enjoyed by such consuls general and 
consuls so long only as they shall be actually resident at the places at which they may be so appointed to 
reside, and discharging the duties of such their offices: provided-nevertheless, that In case his Majesty 
siiall, by any order to for that purpose Issued through one of his principal secretaries of state, grant to 
any such consul general or consul leave of absence from the place to which he may he so appointed, such 
consul general or consul shall be entitled to receive the whole, or such part as to his Majesty shall seem 
meet, of the salary accruing during such period of absence. — j *2. 

Salaries in lieu qf Feet formerly paid. Consuls not to take other than the Fees hereinafter mentioned. — 
The salaries so to be granted shall he taken by the consuls general and consuls as a eoinpensation fur all 
salaries heretofore panted, and all fees of office and gratuities heretofore taken by them fi-oni the masters 
or commanders of British vessels, or from any other person, for any duties or services by such comsuls 
(jeneral or consuls done or performed for any such persons ; and no such consuls general or consuls shall, 
I'rora the Ist of January, 182(i, be entitled, pn account of any thing by him done in the execution of such 
his office, or for any service by him rendered to any masters or commanders of British vessels, or to any 
other person in the execution of such his office, to ask or take any fees, recompence, gratuity, com* 
pcnsatlon, or reward, or any sum of money, save as hereinafter is excepted—§3. 

Certain Fees still allowed to be taken. — It shall be lawfhl for all consuls general and consuls appointed 
l)y his Majesty, and resident within the dominions of any sovereign, or any foreign state or power in 
amity with Ins Majesty, to accept the several fees particularly mentioned in the tables to this present 
act annexed, marked with tlio letters A and B, for the several things and official acts and deeds par¬ 
ticularly mentioned in the said schedules ; and it shall be lawful for his Majesty, by any orders to be by 
him made, by Uie advlre of his privy council, from time to time, as occasion may require, to diminish, 
or wholly to ahoUsh, all or any of the fees aforesaid, and to establish and authorise the payment of 
any greater or smaller or new or additional fees for the several things mentioned in the said schedules, 
or for any other thing to be by any such consul general or consul done in tlie execution of such his 
office. — ^ i. 

Fenaluj on Consuls demanding more Fee.<i than specified in the Schedule. —\\\ case any consul general 
or consul appointed by hts Majesty as aforesaid shall, by himself or deputy, or by any person authorised 
thereto In his behalf, ask or accept, for any thing by him done in the execution of such his office, or for any 
service or duty by him rcnderecl or performed in such his office, for any person whomsoever, any other or 
greater fee or remuneration than is specified in the schedule, or than shall be sanctioned and specKled in 
or by any such order in council, the person so offending shall forfeit and become liable to pay to his 
Majesty any sum of sterling British money, not exceeding the .amount of the salary of such person for 
1 year, nor less than the llJth part of such annual salary, at the discretion of the court in which such 
penalty may be recovered ; and shall moreover upon a second conviction for any such offence forfeit 
such his office, and for ever after become incapable of serving his Majesty in the same or the like ca¬ 
pacity. — 

Table of Fees to be exhibited at Custam-houses. — A printed copy of the tables of fees allowed by this art, 
or which may be sanctioned or allowed by any order to be made in pursuance of tins act by his Majesty 
in council, shall bo exhibited in a conspicuous m.anncr, for the inspection of all persons, in the (histom- 
house in the port of London, and in all other Custom-houses in the several ports .and harbimrs of the 
L. Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland; and printed copies thereof shall, by the collector or other 
chief officer of customs in all such ports and harbours, be delivered gratuitously, and without fee or re¬ 
ward, to every master of any vessel clearing out of any such port or harbour, and demanding a copy 
thereof. — 4 6. 

Table qf Fees to be exhibited at Consuls' Offices. — A copy of the schedule or table of fees to this pre¬ 
sent act annexed, or which may be cstablislied and authorised by any such order ingouncil, shall be 
huug_ up and exhibited In a con^icuou.s place in the public offices of all consuls general or consuls 
appointed by his Majesty, in the foreign places to which they may be so appointed, for the inspection 
of all persons interested therein ; and any consul general or consul omitting or neglecting to exhibit 
any such copy of the schedules in such hts public office, or refusing to permit the some to be in¬ 
spected by any person interested therein, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay a sum of British 
sterling money not exceeding one half the amount of the salary of such person for 1 year, nor less 
than the Tith part of such annual salary, at the discretion of the court in which such penalty may be re> 
covered. —* ^ 7. 

Superannuation —" Ajnd whereas It is expedient that his Majesty should be enabled to grant to the 
gaffi consuls general and consuls, appointed as aforesaid, allowances in the nature of superannuatlpn or 
- reward for meritorious public services ; ” it is further enacted, that all the regulations contained in 
W) Geo. 3. c. 117., 3 Geo. 4. c. 113., 6 Geo. 4 c. 104., respecting superannuation allowances', are hereby 
extended io the said consuls general and consuls, so far as such regulations can be applied to the cases 
of such sevenal persons respectively, as Ailly to all intents and purposes as if the same wore repeated and 
re-enacted In this present acf. — ^ 8. 

Allowances during War — If It shall at any time happen that by reason of any war whltffi may hereafter 
prise between his Majesty and any sovereign, or foreign state or power, within the dominionaef whom 
any such consul general or consul shall be appointed to reside, he shall be prevented from reidding, and 
shalljin fact cease to reside, at the place to which he may be so appointed, it shall be l^wftu tor his 
Majesty, by any order to be issued by the advice of his privy council, to grant to any speb cbnsdt fhneral 
or consul, who may have served his Majesty in that capadty for any period no| feai> than 4 ynars, nor 
more than 10 years next pre^ding the commencement of any such war, a spesug sJjowaihOe.«(^;PXerod¬ 
ing the proportion of thefr respective salaries to which such consuls geiiOi'al anahohiuts wodld oeentitled 
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i* authurtsed to b^ panted, as a superannuation allowance, according to the^ several pe^MS of sorviee 
exceedii^g 10 years, in the said act. —. ^ 9, 

ComrnrticeWed#. — This act shall take'efToct from the Istof January, 1820, except ivJ^ere any other 
commencement is particularly directed. — § 22. . 


"ttiblei jre«i allowed 1o be ttikon hy Cotuule Omerai and Con* 
tuli, by the preceding Act of 6 Geo. 4. c. 87. 

Table A. — Certiflcate of due landuia of Koodr ex¬ 


ported flrom the United Kingdom 
' Siicnttare of idtip** maiiifuikt . . - 

Oeriiiic^te of onkin. \»hct» required 
iliil of h^tb, WTtra required • ' - 
SifptuUv're oCmuftler-rolI, when required 
Attertailoii of a alftnature, when required 
AdndnlMerlna an oath, when required • - -5 

Seat of office, and slanaturo of any other document 
not tpecided herein, wJicn required - - - 1 

Table D. — Bottomry or arbitration bond - • 2 

Noting a proteat -.....-1 

Onler of Kurvey 2 

JSxtcnding a protest or surrey ' • - • - 1 


- 2 do. 

it 


Registrations . dollar. 

Visa of pas<>iJort .... >-4 do. 

Valuation of goods rperceiil. 

Attending sales, h per rent, where there hat been a charge 
for valuing i otherwise, 1 per rent. 

Attendance out of co sular office at a shipwreck, .'i dollars 
^ per diem fur his i>ersonal expenses, over and abofre his 
travelling expenses. 

Ditto on opening a wilt . - . - . .5 dollars. 

Management of pro|>erly of British sul^ts dying 
intestate . 21 per Cent. 

The dollars mentioned In the preceding tables .-trc in nil 
cases to be paid by the delivery of dullars, each of which is to 
be of the value of 4«. f)'/. sterling, and no more, acconiing to 
the rate of exchange ftavoiling at tlie place where such pay- 
nient is made. 


CONTRABAND, in commerce, a commodity prohibited to be exported or imported, 
bought or sold. 

Contraband is al.so a tenn applied to de.signatc that cla.ss of commodities which 
neutrals arc not allowed to carry during war to a belligerent power. 

It is a recognised general principle of the law of nations, that ships may sail to and 
trade with all kingdoms, countries, and state.s in peace with the princes or authorities 
whose flags they bear; and that they are not to be molested by the ships of any other 
power at war with the Country with which they are trading, unless they engage in the 
conveyance of contraband goods. But grr*at difficulty ha.s arisen in deciding as to the 
goods comprised under this term, 'llie reason of the limitation suggests, however, the 
species of articles to which it principally applies. It is indispensable that those who 
profess to act upon a principle of neutrality, should carefully abstain from doing any 
thing that may discover a bias in favour of cither party. But a nation who should furnish 
one of the belligerents with supplies of warlike stores, or with supplies of any article, 
without which that belligerent might not be able to carry on the contest, would obviously 
forfeit her neutral character; andtlic other belligerent would be warranted in preventing 
such succours from being sent, and confiscating them as lawful prize. All the best writers 
on international law admit this principle; wliicli, besides being enforced during every 
contest, has been sanctioned by repeated treaties. In order to obviate all disputed as to 
wliat commodities should be deemed contraband, they have sometimes been specified 
in treaties or conventions. —(See the references in Lampredi del Commercio de' Popoli 
Neutrally § 9.) But this classification is not always respected during hostilities; 
and it is sufficiently evident that an article which might not be contraband at one time, 
or under certain circumstances, may become contraband at another time, or under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. It is admitted on all hands, even by M. Ilubner, the great 
advocate far the freedom of neutral commerce — (Pc la ,S'ais/e des BtUimens NeutreSy 
tom. i. p. 19.3. ) — that every thing that may be made directly available for hostile purposes 
is contraband, as arms, ammunition, horses, timber for .ship-building, and all sorts of 
naval stores. 'I'he greatest difficulty has occurred in deciding as to provisions, which 
are sometimes held to be contraband, and sometimes not. Lord Stowell has shown that 
the character of the port to which the provisions are destined, is the principal circum-stanco 
to be attended to in deciding whether they are to be looked upon as contraband. A 
cargo of provisions intended for an enemy’s port, in which it. was known that a warlike 
armament was in preparation, would be liable to arrest and confiscation; while, if the 
same carg^ were intended for a port where none but merchantmen were fitted out, the 
most that ^uld be done would be to detain it, paying the neutral the same price for it 
he would have got from the enemy. 

By the ancient law of Europe, a ship conveying any contraband article wasdiable to 
confiscation as well as the article. But in the modern practice of the courts of ad¬ 
miralty of this and other countries, a milder rule has been adopted, and the carriage of 
contraband articles is attended only with the loss of freight and expense's, unless when 
the ship belongs to the owner of the contraband cargo, or when the simple xniscon4uci 
of conveying such a ca]rgo has been connected with other malignant and aggravating 
circumstances. Of these a false destination and false papers are justly held to pe the 
worst.—(5 Rob. Adm. Rtp, 27S.) 

'i'he right of visitation and search is a right inherent in all belligerents; for it would 
‘ be absurd to allege that they had a right to prevent the conveyance of contraband goods 
■ to an enemy, and to deny them the use of the only means by which they can give effect 
,,tc>,/such ’right. — (Vattely book iii. c. 7. § 114.) The object of the search i.s twofold : 
firiity to ascefrtiin \ybetber the ship is neutral or an enemy, for the circumstafice of its 
hoisting g. flag affords no security that it is really such; a|^,'«eeondfy, to«^ertain 
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whether it has contraband articles, or enemies* property, on board. All neutral ships 
that would navigate securely during war must, consequently, be provided witli passports 
from their government, and with all the papers or documents necessary to prove the pro¬ 
perty of the ship and cargo — (see Ship’s Papers) ; and they mpst carefully avoid taking 
any contraband articles or belligerent property on board. And h^nce, as Lampredi has 
observed, a merchant ship which seeks to avoid a search by crowding sail, or by open 
force, may justly be captured and subjected to confiscation.— (§ 12.) 

It has, indeed, been often contended that free ships make free goods {que le pavilion 
coMvre la marchandise')^ and that a belligerent is not warranted in seizing the property 
of an enemy in a neutral ship, unless it be contraband. The discussion of this important 
question would lead us into details which do not properly come within the scope of this 
work. We may, however, shortly observe, that no such privilege could be conceded to 
neutrals, without taking from belligerents the right, inseparable from a state of war, of 
seizing an enemy’s property if found in places where hostilities may be lawfully carried 
on, as, on the high seas. In fact, were the principle in question admitted, the commerce 
of a belligerent power with its colonies, or other countries beyond sea, might be pro¬ 
secuted in neutral ships, with as much security during war as in peace; so that neutrals 
would, in this way, be authorised to render a belligerent more important assistance than, 
perhaps, they could have done had they supplied him with troops and ammunition ! But 
it is surely unnecessary to say, that to act in this way is a proceeding altogether at 
variance with the idea of neutrality. Neutrals are bound to conduct themselves in the 
spirit of impartiality ; and must not afford such aid or assistance to one party, as may 
the better enable him to make head against the other. It is their duty “ non interpanere 
se Itelln^ non hosts imminente hostem eripere'^ And yet it is manifest that the lending of 
neutral bottoms to carry on a belligerent’s trade is in direct contradiction to this rule. 
The ships or cruisers of a particular power may have swept those of its enemy from the 
sea, and reduced him to a state of great difficulty, by putting a stop to his commerce 
with foreigners, or with his own colonies; but of what consequence would this be, if 
neutrals might step in to rescue him from such difficulties, by carrying on that inter¬ 
course for him which be can no longer carry on for himself? It is natural enough that 
such a privilege should he coveted by neutrals: but, however advantageous to them, it 
is wholly subversive of the universally admitted rights of belligerent powers, as well as 
of the principles of neutrality ; and cannot, therefore, be truly said to be bottomed on 
any souqd principle. 

In the war of 175G, the rule was laid down by Great Britain, that neutrals are not to 
be allowed to carry on a trade during war, that they were excluded from during peace ; 
so that, supposing a nation at war with Great Britain had, while at peace, prohibited 
foreigners from engaging in her colonial or coasting trade, we should not have permitted 
neutrals to engage in it during war. Tliis rule has been much complained of; but the 
principle on which it is founded seems a sound one, and it may in most cases be safely 
adopted. The claims of neutrals cannot surely be carried furtlier than that they should 
be allowed to carry on their trade during war, as they had been accustomed to carry it on 
during peace, except with places under blockade ; but it is quite a different thing when 
they claim to be allowed to employ themselves, during war, in a trade in which they had 
not previously any right to engage. To grant them this, would not be to preserve to 
them their former rights, but to give them new ones which may be fairly withheld. 
Supposing, however, that either of the belligerent powers has force sufficient to prevent 
any intercourse between the other and its colonies, or any intercourse between different 
ports of the other, she might, in the exercise of the legitimate rights of a belligerent, ex¬ 
clude neutrals from such trade, even though it had formerly been open to them ; be¬ 
cause otherwise she would be deprived of the advantage of her superior force ; and the 
neutrals would, in feet, when employed in this way, be acting as the most efificient allies 
of her enemy. 

For a full discussion of this important and difficult question, and of the various dis¬ 
tinctions to which it gives rise, see the work of Hubner {De la Saisie des JBdtimens 
Neutres, 3 tomes, 12mo. 1757), in which the different arguments in favour of the 
principle that the flag covers the cargo,” are stated with great perspicuity and talent. 
The opposite principle has been advocated by Lampredi, in his very able treatise Del 
Cotnmerdo dd Popoli Neutrali, § 10. ; by Lord Liverpool, in his Discourse on the Con¬ 
duct of Great Britain in respect to Neutrals, written in 1757 ; and, above all, by Lord 
Stowell, in hia justly celebrated decisions in the Admiralty Court, Mattens inclines to 
Hubner’s opiniob. — (See Prieis du Droit des Gens, liv. 8. c. 7.) 

CONVOY, in navigation, the term applied to designate a ship or ships of war, ap¬ 
pointed by government, or by the commander in chief on a particular station, to escort 
or protect the merchant ships proceeding to .certain ports. Convoys are mostly appomted 
during war; but they are sometimes, also, appointed during peftee, ft>r the of 

ships navigating seas infested with pirates. ' . 
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Individuals have not always been left to themselves to judge as to the expediency ot 
sailing with or without convoy. Tl)e governments of most maritime states have thought 
proper, when they were engaged in hostilities, to oblige their subjects to place tbeinselves 
under an escort of this Sort, that the enemy might not be enriched by their capture. 
Acts to this effect were passed in this country during the American war and the late 
French war. ITie last of these acts (-43 Geo. 3. c. 57.) enacted, that it should not be 
lawful for any ship belonging to any of his Majesty’s subjects (except as therein pro¬ 
vided) to depart from any port or place whatever, unless under such convoy as should 
be appointed for that purpose. The master was required to use his utmost endeavours 
to continue with the convoy during the whole voyage, or such part thereof as it should 
be directed to accompany liis ship ; and not to separate therefrom without leave of the 
commander, under very heavy pecuniary penalties. And in case of any ship departing 
without convoy contrary to the act, or wilfully separating therefrom, all insurances 
on the sljip, cargo, or freight, belonging to the master, or to any other person directing 
or privy to such departure or separation, were rendered null and void. Tlie customs 
officers were directed not to allow any ship that ought to sail with convoy to clear out 
from any place in the U. Kingdom for foreign parts, without requiring from the 
master, bond with one surety, with condition that the ship should not depart without 
convoy, nor afterwards desert or wilfully separate from it. The regulations of this act 
did not extend to sliips not requiring to be registered, nor to those licensed to sail witli- 
out convoy, nor to those engaged in the coasting trade, nor to those belonging to the 
East India Company, &c. 

It is very common, during periods of war, to make sailing nr departing with convoy 
a condition in jiolicics of insurance. 'J'his, like otlier warranties in a policy, must be 
strictly |)erforined. And if a ship warranted to sail with convoy, sail without it, thg 
policy becomes void, whctlier this be imputable to any negligence on the part of the 
insured, or the refusal of government to appoint a convoy. 

There are five things essential to sailing with convoy ; viz. Jirst, it must be with a 
regular convoy under an officer appointed by government; secondly, it must be from 
the place of rendezvous appointed by government; thirdly, it must be a convoy for the 
voyage ; fourthly, the master of the sliip must have sailing instructions from the com¬ 
manding officer of the convoy ; and fifthly, the ship must depart and continue with the 
convoy till the ehd of tlie voyage, unless separated by necessity 

Witlj respect to the third of these conditions we may observe, that a warranty to sail 
with convoy generally means a convoy /hr the voyage ; and it is not necessary to add the 
words “ for the voyage ” to make it so. Neither will the adding of these words in some 
instances, make the omission of them, in any case, the ground of a different coastruction. 
A warranty to .sail with convoy does not, however, uniformly mean a convoy that is to 
accompany the ship insured the entire way from the port of departure to her port of 
destination ; but such convoy as government may think fit to appoint as a sufficient 
protection for ships going tlie voyage insured, whether it be for the whole or only a part 
of the voyage. 

Sailing instructions, referred to In the fourth condition, are written or printed direc¬ 
tions delivered by the commanding officer of the convoy to the several ma.sters of the 
ships under bis care, that they may understand and answer signals, and know the place 
of rendezvous appointed for the fleet in case of dispersion by storm, or by an enemy, &c. 
These sailing instructions are so'very indispensable, that no vessel can have the full pro¬ 
tection and benefit of convoy without them : hence, when, through the negligence of 
the master, they are not obtained, the ship is not said to have sailed with convoy ; and 
a warranty in a policy of insurance to that effect is held not to bp complied with. If, 
however, the master do all in his power to obtain sailing instructions, but is prevented 
from obtaining them by any insuperable obstacle, as the badness of the weather ; or 
if they be refused by thje commander of the convoy j the warranty in the policy is held 
to be complied with. 

For further information as to convoy, see Abbot on the Law of Shipping, part iU. 
c. 3. ; Marshall on Insurance, book i. c. 9. § 5., and the Act 43 Geo. 3. c. 57, &c, 

COPAIVA. See Balsam. 

COPAL, improperly called gum copal, is a valualile and singular kind of resin, that 
naturally exudes from different large trees, and is imported partly from America, and 
partly from the East Indies. The best copal is bard and brittle, in rounded lumps of a 
moderate size, easily reducible to a fine powder, of a light lemon yellow qolpur, beauti¬ 
fully transparent, but often, like amber, containing parts of insect and other small 
extraneous bodies in it? substance. Its specific gravity varies from 1*04^31, to 11^. Jt 
has neither the solubiUiy ln water common to gums, nor the solubility ini alcohol 
to resins,’'at least in any opnMdcrable degree. It may be dissolved by di^fjon in drying.' 
linseed oil, and other volatile menstrua. This solution fbrms a beautiful tran^pre^t , 
varnish, which, when, properly applied, and slowly dried, is very hard and very durabi& 
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CbtJal varnish was first discovered, in France, and was long known by the name of vernis 
martin. It is applied to snuff-boxes, tea-boards, and other utensils. It preserves and 
gives lustre to paintings; and contributes to restore the decayed colours of old pictures, 
by filling up cracks, and rendering the surface capable of reflecting light more uniformly. 
Copal is liable to be confounded with ffum anime, ^idien thfc latter is very clear and good. 
But it is of importance to distinguish between them, as the anime, though valuable as a 
varnish, is much less so than the finest copal; the varnish with the former being darker 
coloured, and not so hard. Besides the external appearance of each, which is pretty dis¬ 
tinct to a practised eye, the solubility in alcohol furnishes a useful test, — the anim6 
being readily soluble in this fluid, while the copal is hardly affected by it; copal is also 
brittle between the teeth, whereas .anim6 softens in the mouth. — ( JRees's Cyclopadia ; 
Urt*9 Dictionaryf ^c .) 

The lir)port.s of gum anime and copal are not distlnguishod in the custom-house accounts. The entries 
of both for home consumption amounted, in 1H42, to al»out 983 cwts. The duty was, in the same year, ro 
duced from Gs. to Is. a cwt. Copal fetches in the London market from 'SI. to 3/. 10s. a cwt. 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark, on the E. coast of the island of Zealand, 
in the channel of the Baltic called the Sound ; hat. 55^ 41' d" N., Ion. 12® S5' 46" E. 
Population, in 1845, 126,787. It is a well-built, hand.some city. In going into 
Copenhagen, the course is between the buoy on the Stubben Bank to the left, and the 
buoy on the Middle-grounds, and those in advance of the three Crown batteries on 
the right, W. S. \V. by compass. From the three crowns to the roads the course is 
S. S. W. Tlie water in the channel is from 6 to 4 fathoms deep ; but it is narrow, and 
-the navigation rather difficult. There is no obligation to take a pilot on board ; but if a 
vessel wish for one, she may heave to abrea.st of the battery, when he will come to her. 
Vessels not intending to come into harbour bring np in the roads, at from { to ^ mile 
from shore, in about 4 fathoms, the town bearing S. S. W. In the haibour, within the 
boom, the water is from 17 to 18 feet deep. Vessels in harbour load and unload along¬ 
side the quay. Tlie anchorage in the roads is good and safe. 


Xfon<v> — Acrounfn aw kept In rlTdollars of 6 inarcs, or W 
•kiUln^^] th« lixdottar beinn formeUy woith about 4t. If/, 
aterllnc. Hut lit 1H13, a now monetary stern whs ndoptefl. 
aooortllntr t<r whlcli the new or lli^slhink flollar is w orth Vi. 
b«inK half the value of the old specie dollar, .nid j of the old 
current dollar. But the money Bcnernlly used in coniniem.d 
transactions is hank money, widch U cominonh at a heavy 
discount. 'J’he par of cxchatiKO, estimated hy the Ripshaiik 
dollar, would lie S dolUrs 7'h sIrillliiKS |H-r pound hterllop. 

Wriahtd and Mfatum.— 'Vim cOinmereial weiphSs are, tfi 
poun(ls=: 1 lispound ; 20 Hspound — I shippound i lUO lbs. = 
1 ltl|. lbs. avoInluitoU^: 1.34 lbs. Troy = 101 Ihs. of Amsterdam 
=3)03 of Hamburg. 


The llauhl me.asures are, 4 ankers = 1 .ahni or ohm ; H abin 
1 ho;;she.nl: 2 ho^^sll<•ad^ = I pijK?; 2 pljics — 1 <|iiarler. 
'J’he anker = 10 fvery nearly) KiiftlUh wine Kiillons. Afuder 
ofn Ino == y.30 iwfs; and lt)l> pots 2.'fi wine-^jaJlons. 

'i'h« dry mcMMires .rre. 4 vn rtel.s — I stheHel j 8 schefT'els rs 
1 Uwnde or ton; 12 tons “v I last = 47ji Witnhester huslicis. 
'I'lje hiKt of oil, butter, lierrlriRs, wid other oily sub.Sanees 
shotild wrli;h 224 Ihs. nett. 

'fhe measure of length is the Ttbineland foot = 12J Inches 
very nearly. I he Uani.Hh ell =s 2 feel; 100 elU = CSj English 
yards. 


Trade of Copenhagen, -— This is not very considerable, and has latterly declined. 
Timber, pitch and tar are chiefly imported from Sweden and Norway ; flax, hemp, masts, 
sail-cloth, .and cordage, from Russia; West India produce, from the Danish and foreign 
West India islands; tobacco, from America ; wines and brandy, from France ; coal, 
earthenware, iron and steel, and salt, arc the princijial articles of direct importation from 
England. Of coal, we sent to Denmark (principally to Copenhagen), in 1849, 228,245 
tons, and of salt, 545,265 bushels. Owing to the erroneous policy of the Dani.sli govern¬ 
ment, which has attenrpted, at a great public loss, to raise and bolster up manufactures, 
the direct imports of woollens and cottons are inconsiderable. 'J'hesc articles arc not, 
howeyer, prohibited. Down to 1841 they were admitted on condition of their being 
stamped and put up to auction by the custom-house, which, after retaining 30 per cent, 
of the gross produce of the sale, paid over the surplus to the importer. In the above 
year, however, the duty, in imitation of tlie German plan, was ordered to bo assessed, 
partly according to the description of the goods, and partly according to their weight; 
.so that the existing duty varies on cotton goods, from 3/. 15s. to 22/. lO.s. per 100 lbs. 
Danish (equal to 110 lbs. English); and on woollens, from 2/. 16s. 3d. to 14/. Is. 3d. 
per 100 lbs. Danish. But, though advantageous in some respects, this change was 
miscliievous in others; for while it facilitated the collection of the duties, and reduced 
those on the finer descriptions, it added materially to those on the coarser and most 
essential fabrics. Hence we need not be surprised that there is an extensive illicit 
importation of these articles by the Elbe and Holstein frontier. The exports consist 
principally of the produce of the soil, as corn, rape-seed, butter and cheese, beef and 
pork, horses and cattle, wool, hides and skins, bones, corn-brandy, &o. At an average 
of the seven years ending with 1839, the annual exports of corn from Denmark were— 
wheat, 140,989 imp. qrs.; rye, 127,521 do.; barley, 388,068 do.; and oats, 125,986dp. 
In 1849 we imported from Denmark 241,403 qrs. wheat, 668,515 do. barley, 249,246 
do. oats, 77,777 do. rye, and 71,679 do. peas and beans. (1^6 Corn' Lawjsi,)>. 
subjoin an 
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Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles, the Produce of 
pendencies, exported from that Kingdom and the Duchies of Sleswick and 


Denmark and her De- 
Holstein, in 1847. 


’ Prvduet. 

Rye 

Barley - . . 

, Malt . . 

lOau * - - 

Hucliwheat > 

Uroatii of buek- 
whent, barley, 
and oats - - L 

Flour of l>arley, 
■wbuat, and po- 

Otlicr flour - 
Pe^ . 

Tales - 


Danish Weights British WeightsP' 
and Measures, and Measures. ' 


442.19i! tender 
405,1 !)V! _ ' 

1,106,4X8 — 
91,041 — 
7.16.378 -. 


Bia... 

Uape.seed - , 

Flax and other 
seeds - 
Oil c'.ikes 
Butter • . 

|(llico'.e • 

Pork, salted 

-, smoked 

Beef, s.ilte.1 - 

-, smoked 

T.tl ow ■ 

(’amlles 
IIoiscs - 

!r;} 

All vet . 

Pigs 

Sliicp and Iambs 
''orn .and potatoes 
brandy ' 

Hides: — 

use, ox, and 

ISkins:-'' 

Calf, klieep, and 
lamb 
Honey - 


3 , 410,960 — 

- 

18.').198 tender 
40 ,'J.S') — 
4 . 1,44 4 — 
146,340 — 

'. 9,871 — 
‘ 40 . 8 ') 1.')«7 lbs. , 
89 , 7 . 1 ') tondor 
877 .()i '0 1 bs. 
3 , 823.'.50 — 
1 . 84 '., 4.')9 — 
181,291 — 

192 .'. 7 '. - 
. 09,798 ~ 
]J, 2 '.Oluad 
41,084 - 
1'),180 — 

It,, 60.3 — 
23,603 - 


21 l., 141 qr 8 . 
19 . 3,871 - 
599,420 — 
10.1 <18 — 
3,12,3.34 — 
66,507 — 


9 , 958,843 Ihs. 

. 3 , 734,703 — 
S.S'KI.HO — 
88,612 tjrs. 
22,1 S‘4 — 
2 <t ,786 — 
70 ,() 2‘.4 — 


8,623 cwts 
37,.')90 — 
18,110 — 
1 , 78.3 — 
1,891 — 
.'.H8 — 

11 , 2 .'>U liead 
44,084 — 
1 , 3,186 — 
l«).(,r,3 ~ 
2 . 3,093 _ 


348,171 

182,.330 

37.1,4.19 

9 , 87.3 

248,327 

78,43- 


11,312 

11,94.3 

123,0()< 

21,14. 

21 , 1 . 37 | 

131,71- 

4 . 3,781 
46 . 91 - 
4 6.'.,-24 

51.618] 

24,91 


M48 


19,8311 

18,716 

7,906 

16 , 0.31 


3,651 

1,'.')0 

3,484 
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Wax - - 

Uuills, writing 
Bones - 
Do burnt - 
Potatoes 
Wood for fuel 
|Turf - 

II. Proilui-eafthe 
fiahei}/, 

I Herrings 
Flsli,s..lted - 
Oysters - 


«. Of Iceland, tb 
FiEroe Islands, 
and lircenland, 
exported inlo 
Ib-iini.irk. 


Kltlei 


Fl.n Hsb f ' 
leep and Iamb 

Iteindeer skins 
, Fox „ 

jSe.il ,, 

Svoolcrts ,, 


n oil 


Wool 
Woisted laekets) 

sl..rkings[ 

mittens ) 
Wbalebone- 
5 . In the Isl.iiid of 


St. 

porlttlii 
mark. 
Sugar . 
Hum • 


1 ) Den 


British Weights 
And Messuies. 


161.828 lU. 
1,113 — 
0,693.8.35 — 
193,021 _ 
146 , 511 fonder 
16,380 tatlim. 


10,725 tender 
, 178 , 9.32 lbs. 

1,680 louder 


19,489 - 
20,998 — 
67 , 31 ') — 
1 . 36 , 0.16 — 
8,600 — 
813,600 — 
16 , 9.37 londer 
, 002,704 lbs. 

90,299 — 


1,621 cwts. 


8,313 cwts. 
9.839 cwts. 


131,592 — 
Total - 


11,120 

80 

7 , 5.13 

87.1 

16.482 

12 , 899 ] 

23,307 


9 , 6.63 

9,284 

3,024 


2,14.1 
881' 
21,804 

351 

1 , 06.1 

16,191 

15 ,. 30.3 

2.1 

17,12.'., 

40,060 

22 , 50 l! 


VVfi.have no means of ascertaining tho proportion shipped from Copenhagen, but it was very con- 
siderablt*. 

Shipping. — Including vessels under 10 tons, there belonged, in 1848, to 


Denmark 


- 2,000 

Tonnsge. 

- D5.949i 

■* 

Sleswick 

- 

- i.ir.i 

- 42,701 


llulslciii 

- 

- 1,523 

- 40,328 


Total - 

- 

- 4,684 

178,978^ 



Of the vessels belonging to Denmark in the above year 281, of the burden of 29,260 tons, belonged to 
Copenhagen. 

Colonial Trade _In the West Indies, the Danes possets the island of St. Croix, winch, though small, 

Is fertile, and well cultivated. All the ports of Denmark may send vessels tiuthcr, and import sugar or 
other produce, on payment of the duties. St. Croix produced in 1849, 17,711,7:13 lbs. sugar, and 654,804 
gall, rum ; but, owing to the dryness of the season, this was a very deticient crop. The produce of 
sugar in ordinary years may be estimated at about 23,000,000 lbs. 

Since 1833, when the restrictions on the colonial trade were abolished, the exports of sugar from 
St. Croix to Denmark liave materially diminished, large quantities being now sent from the l.sland to 
the U. States. Tire imports of colonial sugar may at present (1850) be estimated at about 10,000,000 lbs., 
and those of foreign sugar at about 12,000,000 lbs. About two thirds of the trade with the West Indies 
is eiigrosst'd by Copenh-igcn, and the rest by Flensburg.^ The settlements of Tranquebar apd Scramporo 
in tho K. Indies were sold. In 1846, to the E. I. Comfrany. 

The trade to India and China, lormerly a monopoly in the hands of a joint stock company, iras opened 
to the public in 1840. Several vessels have since been fitted out for the trade ; but it is doubtOil, from tho 
want of produce suitable tor the Eastern markets, whether it can ever attain to any considerable im¬ 
portance. 

Tort Charges vary according as the vessel has come from this or the further side of Cape Finfsterro, 
or from the Indian seas; as she is wholly, or only part loaded ; and as she clears out with goods that have 
been in transitu^ and are for the mo.st part free of duty, or has on board a cargo of native produce sub¬ 
ject to duty. On a ship of 300 tons belonging to a privileged nation from this side Cape Finisterre, un¬ 
loading and loading mixed cargoes in Copenhagen, the different public charges, including Sound dues, 
brokerage, &c., would exceed 60/ ; and from the fuither side of Cape Finisterre, the charges would be 
nearly 100/. When a ship It not fully loaded, lastage money and light dues are only charged in pro¬ 
portion to the cargo on board. T.aetage money is not charged on ships outward bound, laden with transit 
goods, as tar, pitch, iron, &c. But notwithstanding these deductions, it is obvious that port charges ato 
very heavy, and there can be no doubt that they are a material obstacle to the extension of trade. 

Commission on purchases is generally 2 per cent., and on sales, 3 per cent., including 1 per cent, del 
credere* 

Ct/izrnsA/p.—To enable a foreigner to trade as a merchant in Denmark, he must become a burgher, 
which costs about lOd/ , and it will require about GO/, more to free him from the obligation of serving In 
tlie militia. The obstacles in the way of a foreigner establishing himself in Denmark as a manufacturer 
areAnuch greater, on account of the exclusive privileges enjoyed by tho guilds or corporations Into which 
the principal crafts or trades are divided. 

Credit _Goods Imported into Copenhagen are commonly sold on credit; 3 months i§ the term 

gener^ly allowed on most sorts of goods, and in a few instances 6 months. The discount for ready 
money i» 4 per cent. Bankruptcy is of rare occurrence. 
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Insurance. — Marine assurance is effected, on lihoral terms, by a company established in 1746. A good 
many risks are, iiowovor, insured at Amsttjrdam and Hamburg. 

Careeninff, S/ups’ Stores, S[c — Copenhagen has good Imihiing yards, and is in all respects an eligible 
place for the repair of ships, and for supplying them with provisions. 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Produce Imported into the 
United KiiiKdom from Denmark in l><4f>; and of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of 
liritish and Irish Produce exported to the same in 1849. 



IS to. 



1819. 

Principal Ardcles of Import. 

dm" 

Principal Articles of Export. 


QuantUies, 

Values. 

Bmter - - -cwl*. 

Coro, wheat - - - qrh. 

barley - - - — 

OAt» - - - — 

j)ea* and beanH - . — 

■wheat moal and flour - cwts. 
Soodn, clover - - — 

fl.ixiifivd and linseed - bimli. 
rape - - - — 

tares - - - — 

Wool, sliei'p’s - - — 

911.101 

71.1.7‘J 
i,'>ri 

.17 

O.Oll 

2,023,713 

("o.-ils, culm, and cinders - 
Cotton maiiuf.ir. eiiteied by yd. - 
twist •'iiid yarn 

Earthenware of all sorts - 
ll.frdware .\iid cutlery 

Iron and steel, wroiiijlit .ind unw. 

]\f .ti hincry .tnd mill-work 

lit - 

'i’in and pewter wares and tin plates 
All other articles - - . 

- Vh!! 

2‘'«.245 

2,708,(1.57 

1 ..52t.,9.S9 
827,722 

2,1 Jf, 
9,171 

513,20.5 

£ 

71.. 393 
40,(rtll 
47.019 

8,190 

12.. 514 
60,180 

8,.51 It 
7,913 
3,120 
103,7.30 

'I’otat 

- 


333,399 


Tares _Statement of the Tares allowed by the Custom house at Copenhagen, on the principal Articles 

of Importation. 


Articles. 

Description of Packages. 

'I'.ires. 

Articles. 

Description of P.arkages. 

Tares. 

Almonds 

Linen bags 

4 per ct. 

Ochre 

All sorts of (finelcnges . 

lOperct. 

Cassia liifnea 

All sorts of packages - 

16 _ 

(Hive oil- 

In single niul dmiblc casks 

18 - 

TinnHuion 

do, - 

<lo. 


BotilefI, in baskets and straw - 

20 — 


In linen hags - . . 

4 per ct. 


do in tioxeb and sawdust 

40 — 

Oofl’eo • 

Casks of 400 IIIS. and under • 

li> — 

Pepper - 

n.igk of 1 50 lbs. and under 

2 lbs. 


exceeding 400 lbs. 

12 — 


exceeding U>0 lbs. 

4 — 


Matted hags of 1.50 U•^. A under 

2 lbs. 


Linen bags ... 

dOe 


excis'ding 1.50 Ills. 

4 _ 

Pimento- » 

do. “ . . . 

(to. 


East India tiags, double 

do. 

Raisins - 

i liarrel - - - • 

IS lbs. 


do. single 

2 lb,. 


1 do. 

12 lbs. 

Colton - 

Hap, nr li.iles ... 

4 — 


Casks exceeding 4 barrel 

10 per ct 

Currants 

Alfsoits of pack.-iges - 

1 f! pel ct. 


do. under 4 b.irrel - 

1‘2 _ 

Hein ware 

do. - . - 

12 - 

Rice • 

rnsUs • • 

10 _ 

Figs 

4 casks .... 

12 lbs. 


Jt.irrets . - - - 

1 24 1I.S, 


Ksk‘s : : : : 

IS - 


B igs of ion lbs. and not exceod- 



ll.iskets, tir frails 

lopej^ct. 


1.50 lbs. and under 

2 Z 

Glass ware 

ll'.xes .... 

32 — 

. Saltpetre 

All kinds of p.ick.iges • 

lOperct. 


Hoitlen in rr.alesatul in straw- 

20 _ 

Soip, .vhite 

do. . 

14 _ 


tlo. Ill boxes and in sawdust 

40 _ 

Sugar, raw 

Inc.asks- » . . 

17 _ 

ff.aril ware 

Til casks an<l boxfs ■ -I 

12 — 

1 

Bi.t/Jl boxes 

do. 


Piickeil 111 mats, per piece 

4 lbs. 


Il.iv inoab do. . . > 

12 — 

Bops - 

Bags .and po<'kels 

4 IM-I 1 t. 

' refined • 

Cask, (transit) ... 

do. 

Indigo ■ 

All sorts of p u kages - -1 

20 — 

Tobacco- 

do. - - - . 

do. 

.Muotard 

Glasses, in boxes and c isks . 1 

12 _ 


H.rskets patked in in.its 

3 _ 


General Remarks. — On the whole, the commerce of Denmark used to be in a stationary state; ,a 
con-sequonce partly ot the pecoli.ir circiinist iiu-es under which the eoiintry is placed, and p.irtly of the 
policy of government. The latter long exerted itself to bolster up a inaiiufacturiiig interest, by la)ii)g 
oppressive duties on ino.st speeies of mamilaetured articles. |<>on under the most favourahle cireuin- 
staiices, such conduct, though it may heiietit a few individuals, is sure to be ])roductivo of gro.it national 
loss. But in tlie case of Denmark., the cirrumstances were sueh as to render the re.strictive system 
peculiarly injurious. All, or nearly all, the liTaiiches of indnstiy e.vrried on in llic kingdom were subject 
to the governineiit of guilds or corporations; no person could engage m any line of business until ho 
was authonsed by its peculiar gulhl ; and as the saootioii of this body was rarely obtairusl without a con¬ 
siderable sacntlce, the real «fleet of the system was to fetter competitton and improvement, and to per¬ 
petuate monopoly and roiituio. livrui the Danish writers acknowleilge that sueli was the influem'e of the 
late regulations. “Me ouviiers," say they, '\sont r/«»s, traraiUent Icntemsnt. et sou/rnt jnnl et suns 
goUt; leur education esi nep,lif<ee. On ne les forme put nt il pen.Het, et rnpprcntif suit mac/iinalemeut ce 
qu’tl voitjaiie an rnallte."—{ Catleau, Tableau des klat.s Damtis, tome ii. p. 260.) But u itliiii the last 
few years this system has been quite changed. Industry has been emancipated from many troublesome 
regulation'*, and moderate duties liave been substituted for prohibitions. But, however favour.ibly 
situated in other respects, it would be idle to exjicct that a country without waterlulls, anil without coal, 
should be able to manufacture cottons, woollens,&c. at so cheap .a rate as they may be imported from 
others enjojing greater natural f.icilities for their production. 'J'he staple business of Deninaik, her 
agricultural and iiiral economy, has been most materi illy improved of late years; and, us already seen, 
her exports of raw produce are now of gre.it value and importance. 

The trade of the country suffers from the too great magnitude of the port dues and of the transit 
duties,* and the Sound duties, being charged on native as well as foreign bliips, operate as an inland 
fluty on trade. Considerable improvements liave, however, been effi'cted in the commercial legislation 
of tiie country during the last dozen years, by the opening of the trade to tlio Fast and West Indies, and 
the abolition and reduction of other regulations and duties; and it may he fairly presumed that the 
benefits resulting from these measures will pare the way for the introduction of others of a similar 
character. 

In compiling this article, we have consulted Oddy's European Commerce, pp. 330—369 ; Dictionnaire 
dn Commerce {Kncy. Methodiqtie, tome li pp. 3—IG.); Catfean, Tableau dea Etats DanotS, tome ii. 
p|). 292—371.; the valuable llcports of Air. ArGregor, consul at Klsinorc, &c. 

COPPER (Ger. Kupfer; Du, Koper; Da. Kohher; Sw. Kopper; Fr. Cuivre f 
Tt. liame; Sp. Cobre; Port. Cobre; Kus. Mjed^ Krasnoi mjed; Pol. Miedz i Lat. 
Cuprum; Arab. Nchass ; San.s. I'anira"), a well-known metal, .so called from its having 
been first discovered, or at least wrought to any extent, in the island of Cyprus. It is 
of a fine red colour, and has a great deal of brilliancy. Its taste is styptic and nauseous; 
and the hands, when rubbed for some time on it, acquire a peculiar and disagreeable 
odour. It is harder than silver; its specific gravity varies according to its st^te> being. 
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when quite pure, near 9 000. Its malleability is groat; it may be hammered out into 
leaves so thin as to be blown about by the slightest breeze. Its ductility is also consider¬ 
able. Its tenacity is so great, that a copper wire0 078 of an inch in diameter is capable 
of supporting SOi-2G lbs. avoirdupois without breaking. Its liability to oxidation from 
exposure to air or damp is its greatest defect. The rust with which it is then covered 
is known by the name of verdigris, and is one of the most active poisons.—( Thomsons 
Chemistry.') 

If we except gold and silver, copper seems to have been more early known than any 
other metal. In the first ages of the worltl, before the. method of working iron was 
discovered, cojjper was the principal ingredient in all <lomestic utensils, and instruments 
of war. Even now it is aj)piied to so many purposes, as to rank next, in point of utility, 
to iron. 

Alloys (if Copper are nimierouR and of groat value. Those of tin arc of most importance. Tin ad(ied 
to copper makes it more fusible, loss liable to rust, or to be corroded by the air and other common sub¬ 
stances, harder, den-.er, and more suiiurous. In these respects the alloy has a real advantage over un- 
mixod copper: but tins is in many cases more than couutorbalaneed by the great brittlcMiess which even 
a moderate portion of tin imparts ; and which is a singular.circumstance, considering that both metals 
are separately very malleable. 

Copper alloyed with trom 1 to 5 per rent, of (in is rendered harder than before ; its colour is yellow, 
with a cast of rod, and its fracture granular : it has ronsidorat)le lualle.ibility. This appears to have been 
the usual composition of many of the ancient edged tools and weapons, before tlie method of working 
iron was brought to perfection. The of the Creeks, and, perhaps the as of tlie Homans, was 

nothing else. Kven tlicir copper coins contain a niivtiin' of tin. The ancients did not, in fact, posse.ss 
(as has been oltcn contended) anyp<‘cnliai process for hardening copper, except by adding to it a small 
quantity of tin. An alloy In which the tin is from 0 1 to J of the whole ts hard, brittle, but still a little 
malleable, close grained, and yellowish white. When the tin is as much as ^ of the mass, it is entirely 
brittle ; and continues so in every higher proportion. The yellowness of the alloy is not entirely lost till 
the tin amounts to 0‘3 of tlu* whole. 

Copjii 1 (or sometimes cojiper with a little zinc), alloyed with as much tin as will make from about 0-1 
to \ nl tlie whole, forms an alloy, which is priiicip.illy employed for hells, brass cannon, bronze statues 
.and various other purposes. Hence it is c.illed bronze or bell metal; and is excellently fitted for the 
uses to which it is applied, by its hardness, densltv, .sonorousness, .and fusibility. For cannon, a lower 
proportion of tin is commonly used. According to Dr. Watson, the metal employed at Woolwich con- 
si.sis of 100 parts of cop]icr and fioin 8 to 12 of tin ; hence it retains some little mallcabdity, and, there- 
lore, is tougher than it would be w ith a larger portion of tin. This alloy being more sonorous than Iron, 
brass guns give a loudi'r report than iron guns. A common alloy for bell metal is 80 parts of copper and 
20 of tin: some artists add to these ingredients zinc, antimony, and silver, in small proportions: all of 

which .uld to the sonoroiiMiess ol the compound_(.Sec Hei.l Mstal.) 

Win II. In an alloy of copper and tin, the latter met.d amounts to about I of the mas-s, the result is a 
beauLilnl compound, very hard, of the colour of steel, and snsecptihle of a very fine polish. It Is well 
adapted for tli(‘ leflection ol light for optical purposes ; and is thereiore called .speculum metal. Besides 
the above ingredients, it usually contains a little arsemc, ziiic, or silver. The application of an alloy 
similar to the above, to the constructloii of mirrors, is of gre.it antiquity, being mentioned by Pliny ; who 
says, tliat formerly the best mirrors were reckoned those of Brundus.uin, of tin and copper mixed 
{stannu et are misti») — ( Hist. Sat, lih. xxxiii. § 9.) * 

For tlie alloys of copper with zme, see the aiticles Bhass, riNCiinriK. Scc, also, Thomson's Che- 
vii.stiy ; Jlees s Cyclopadia ; JJr. IValson's Chemical Essays, vol. iv., i'(r. 

British Copper Trade. — Great liritnin lias various copper mines, in Cornwall, Devon¬ 
shire, Wales, cStc,, but jiarticularly in the fiist. 'I'liough knowm long before, the Cornish 
copper mines were not wrouglit with much spirit till la.st century. From 1726 to 
1725, they produced at an average about 700 tons a year of pure copper. During the 
ten years from 1766 to 1775, they produced, at .an average. 2,650 tons. In 1798, the 
']jroduce exceeded 5,000 tons; and it now amounts to from 1J,000 to 1‘2,.500 tons, 
worth, at 100/. a ton, from 1,100,000/. to 1,250,000/. steillng. Jn 1768, tlie famous 
mines in tlie I’arys mountains, near Amlwch, in Anglesca, were discovered. The sup- 
plies of ore furnished by them were for a long time abundant beyond all precedent; 
lint for many years past tlie productiveness of the mine has been declining, and it is 
now almost exhausted. At jiresent the mines of Anglcsea, and other parts of Wales, 
do not furnish 200 tons coiiper. Those of Devonshire yield nearly 2,000 tons; the 
qnaiuity produced in the other paits of England being quite inconsiderable. The lrish 
n.ines produce about 960 tons. Those of .Scotland never were productive, and have 
been almost entirely abandoned. 'J'hc entire produce of the copper mines of the empire 
may, therefore, be estimated at present at from 15,000 to 16,000 ton.s. 

In consequence of the greatly increased supplies of copper that were thus obtained, 
England, instead of being, as formerly, dependent on foreigners for the greater part of 
lier supplies of this valuable metal, became, previously to 1793, one of the principal 
markets for the supply of other.s. And notwithstanding the vastly increased demand 
for copper during the war for the sheathing of ships and other purposes, the exports 
continued to increase and the imports to diminish ; the greater productiveness of the 
Cornish mines having sufficed not only to balance the increased demand, but also to 
make up for the falling olf in the supplies from Anglcsea. 

Owing to the want of coal in Cornwall, the ores are not smelted on the spot, hut are 
all sent to Swansea; it being found cheaper to carry the ores to the coal than the con¬ 
trary. 

The East Indies and China, France, the U. States, and Italy, are the great markets 
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* for .British copper. Thus, in 1851, of the total quantity exported, eiribunting to 1 
tops, 9,607 went to the East Indies and China, 3,183 to France, 3,083 to the U. States,^ 
1,396 to Italy, and 2,113 to the HaxiSe towns and Holland.— Paper, No."^ 

462. Sess. 1852.) 

Foreign Copper,-^ Copper ores are abundant in Sweden, Russia, Japan, Australia, 
Cuba, Chili, Colombia, &c. Near Fahlun, in the province of Dalecaria, in Sweden, is the 
celebrated copper mine of the same name, supposed to have been wrought nearly 1,000 
yeara. For a long time it was extremely productive, yielding, towards the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, an annual produce of about 8,000,000 lbs. of pure metal; 
but it has since greatly declined; and it is most probable that at no distant period It 
will be wholly abandoned.—( Thomson's Travels in Sweden, p. 221.) There are copper 
mines in other parts of Sweden ; but the entire produce of copper in that country does 
not at present exceed from 750 to 800 tons, of a quality inferior to that of England. 
The produce of the copper mines of Russia has been estimated at 290,000 poods, or 
4,661 tons (Eng.) a year.—( Tegoborski, Forces Productives de la liussie, i. 300.) The 
copper mines of Japan are said to be.among the richest in the world. The Dutch and 
Chinese export considerable quantities of their produce, which is spread all over the 
East, and is regularly quoted in the price currents of Canton, Calcutta, and Singapore. 
It is uniformly met with In the shape of bars of ingots ; and when the copper of S. 
America is worth in the Canton market from 15 to 16 dollars per picul, that of Japan 
is worth from 18 to 20 per ditto. Copper the produce of the Persian mines is im¬ 
ported into Bombay and Calcutta from Bushire and Bussorah. 

But, in a comniercial point of view, the copper mines of Cuba, Chili, and Australia 
are, after those of England, by far the most important. The working of the mines of 
Cuba, which had been abandoned for a lengthened period, was resumed a few years 
ago, principally by an English company, which has been eminently successful. Large 
quantities of Cuba ore are brought to Swansea to be smelted ; and large quantities of 
Chili ore are also brought hither for the same purpose. Of the total imports of copper 
ore in 1851, amounting (inc. regulus) to 42,131 tons, Cuba furnished 20,875 tons. Chili 
8,051 ditto, and Australia 7,219 ditto; the rest being supplied by Spain, Peru, &c. 
There was a very extraordinary increase in the supplies of copper from Australia 
during the 4 or 5 years preceding the discovery of tlie gold fields. The produce of the 
Burra Burra mine, for example, which in 1846 was 6,359^ tons ore, had swelled in 
1850 to 18,692 tons. But since then some of the mines have been abandoned, and the 
progress of the others checked. Foreign copper imported into this country, and the 
copper obtained from the smelting of foreign ore, were, previously to 1842, wholly, or 
almost wholly, re-exported ; the duty on the copper ore when it was taken or smelted 

Account of the Copper produced from the Mines in Cornwall and Devonshire in the following Years, 
since 1800; showing the Quantity of Ore (iu Tons of‘4,1 Cwt.) of Metal or Fine Copper, the Value of 
the Ores in Money, the Average Percentage or Produce, and the Average Standard or Miner’s Price 
of Fine Copper, made up to the end of June in each Year. 
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^ome uso being iso very heavy m to make it be altogether exported in an unwrought 
state. But in 1842 the duty on copper ores and unwrought copper was very mate- 
riaily reduced; and it has been wholly repealed in the course of the present year 
(1853). The presumption, therefore, is, that the imports of ore for smelting will 
i^crease»^ and that considerable quantities of copper derived from foreign ores will be 
brought into use in this country. 

Exports of British Copper in the undermentioned Yean. 


Y«ar«‘ 

Uowrought. 

Coin. 

6h«eU, Nails, Sic. 

Wire. 

Wrought Copper of 
other Hons. 

Total of BrOUh 
Copper exported. 

■m 

Cmty 

Cwt. 

Cnit. 

Cnt. 

Cfvt. 



41,133 

10 

38,1*1 

8 

**.66.3 

1*1,9.58 


10 

S,134 

31,4.57 

40 

*5.00* 

78,6*4 



640 

6S,.1.5I 

16 

6(),443 

18.3,1.54 


S!M09 


100,807 

49 

*0,*19 

161,.5* 4 


*0,3 W 

391* 

119.*G« 

39 

JOv4*7 

150,478 


195,7*7 

618 

154,8.59 

83 

9,49.3 

360,781 


1.54,678 

1 148 

*63,007 

337 

7,96* 

4*6,153 

18.51 

11 *,*43 

1,510 

**1,013 

715 

15.6*8 

351,111 


lJ8.*f.6 

957 

*01,887 ' 

*,4*4 

15,187 

3.58.7*1 


Copper is lu extensive demand all over Indian being largely used in the dock>yards. in the manufacture 
of cooking utensils, in alloying spelter and tin, &c. The funeral of every Mlixioo brings an accession to 
the demand, according to ms station ; the relatives of the deceased giving a brass cup to every Brahmin 
present at the ceremony: so that 5, 10, AO, 100, 1,000, and sometimes more than 10 times this last number, 
are dispensed upon such occasions— (Belt's Commerce Bengal.) 

COPPERAS, a term employed by the older chemists, and popularly as synonymous 
with vitriol. There are three sorts of copperas : the greeny or sulphate of iron ; the Wue, 
or sulphate of copper; and the ivhite, or sulphate of zinc. Of these, the first is the 
most important. 

Sulphate of Iron Is distinguished In common by a variety of names, as Martial vitriol, English vitriol, 
&c. When purc.it is considerably transpaicnt, of a fine bright, though not very deep, grass green 
colour; and of ariaiiscons astringent taste, accompanied with a kind of sweetness. Its specific gravity is 
r8a4. It uniformly reddens the vegetable blues. This salt was well known to the ancients; and is 
mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. xxxfv. } 12.) under the names of misj/, sory, and calchantum. It is 
not made in the direct way, because it can l>o obtained at loss charge frona the decomposition of pyrites 
on a large scale in the neighhonrhood of collieries. It exists in two states ; one containing oxide of iron, 
with 0-22 of oxygen, which is of a pale green, not altered by gallic acid, and giving a white preciintate 
with prus»iate of potass. 'I'ho other, in which the iron is combined with 0 30 of oxygen, is red, not 
rryslallisutile, and gives a black precipitate with gallic acid, and a blue with priusiate ot potass. lu the 
common sulphate, these two are often mixed in various proportions. 

Sulphate of iron is of groat importance in tlie arts. It is a principal ingredient in dyeing; in the 
manufacture of ink, and of prussian blue: it is also used in tanning, painting, medicine, &c. Sulphuric 
acid, or oil of vitriol, was Ibrincrlv manufactured ftom sulphate of Iron.— (See Agios.) 

Sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, commonly called Roman or Cj pri.in vitriol, is of an elegant sappliire 
blue colour, hard, compact, and semi-transparent; when perfectly crystHlllsed, of a flattish, rhomlxiidal, 
decahedral ilgiire ; jrs taste is extremely nauseous, styptic, and acrid ; its specific gravity is 2'1943. It 
is used for various purposes in the arts, and also in medicine. 

Sulphate of sine, or white viti iol, is found native in the mines of doslar and other places. Sometimes 
it is mot with in trauspari'nt pieces, but more commonly in white- efflorescences. These are dissolved in 
w.itcr, and crystuKised into large irregular masses, somewhat lesembling fine sugar, having a sweetish, 
nauseous, styptic taste. Its specific gravity, vihnn crystallised, is 1-912; when in tiie state in which it 
commonly occurs In commerce, it is 1-3275. Sulphate of zinc is prepared in the large way from some 
varieties of the native sulphuret. The ore is roasted, wetted with water, and exposed to the air.** 'I'ho 
sulphur attracts oxygen, and i» converted into sulphuric ticid ; and the metal, being at the same time 
oxidized, combines with the acid. After some tiino the sulph.acc is extracted by solution in water ; and 
tlie solution being evaporated to dryness, the mass is run into moulds. Thus, the white vitriol of tho 
shops generally emntains a small portion of iron, and often of copper and lead. — (Lewis's Mat. Medica j 
Ure's Dictionary ; liees's ('yrlopicilia ; Thomson's ChemiUiy, SfC.) 

COPY HI GUT. See Books. 

(-OKAr., (Ger. Korallen; Du. Koranlen; Fr. Corail) It, Cordle; Sp. and Port. 
Coral; Rus. KorallU; Ltit. Corallium; Arab. Desed; Pers. Merjan ; Hind. Afoonpa), 
a marine production, of which there are several varieties. It was well known to the 
ancients, but it was reserved for the moderns to discover its real nature. It is, in fact, the 
nidus or nest of a certain species of vermes, which has the same relation to coral that a 
snail has to its shell. As an ornament, black coral is most esteemed ; but the red is also 
very lii^hly prized. Coral is found in very great abundance in the Red Sea, the Persian 
Guiph, in various places in tlie Mediterranean, on the coast of Sumatra, &c. It grows on 
rocks, and on any solid submarine body; and it is necessary to its production that it 
should remain fixed to its place. It has generally a shrub-like appearance. In the 
Straits of Messina, where a great deal is fished up, it usually grows to nearly a foot in 
length, and its thickness is about that of the little finger. It requires 8 or 10 years 
to arrive at its greatest size. 'Fhe depth at which it is obtained is various — from 10 to 
100 fathoms or more; but it seems to be necessary to its production that the rays of the 
sun should readily penetrate to the place of its habitation. Its value depends upon Its 
size, solidity, and, the depth and brilliancy of its colour; and is so very various, that 
while some of the Sicilian coral sells for 8 or 10 guineas an ounce, other descriptions of 
it will not fetch Is. a pound. It is highly prized by opulent natives in India, as well as 
by the fair sex throughout Europe. The inferior or worm-ealen coral is used in sotne 
parts of the Madras coast, in the celebration of funeral rites. It is also used mcdicinallv. * 
Be^idei the fishery in the Straits of Messina already alluded to, there are valuable 
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fliilieries on the shores of Majorca and IVIinorca, and on the coast of Provence. A good 
deal of Mediterranean coral is exported to India, which, however, draws the largest por¬ 
tion of its supplies from the Persian Gulph. The produce of the fishery at Messina is 
stated by Spallanzani ( Traveis in the Two Sicilies, vol. iv. p. 408, &c.) to amount to 12 
<]uintal$ of 250 lbs. each. 

The nriHnner of flshltiK coral la nearly the game every where. That which is moat commonly practised 
in the Mediterranean Is as follows:—Seven or 8 men 'go in a boat, commanded by the proprietor; 
the caster throws his net, if we may so call the machine which he uses to tear up the coral from the 
bottom of the sea ; and the rest work the boat, and help to draw In the not. This is composed of two 
beams of wood tied crosswise, with leads fixed to them to sink them : to these beams is fastened a quan- 
tityofhemp, twisted loosely round, and intermingled with some loose netting. In this condition tho 
murhine is let down Into the sea ; and when the coral is pretty strongly entwined in the hemp and nets, 
they draw it up with a rope, which they unwind according to the depth, and which It sometimes requires 
half a dnxen boats to draw If this rope hapi>en to break, tho fishermen run the hazard of being lost. 
Before the ttshers goto sea, they agree for tlio price of tho coral; and the produce of the fishery is 
divided, at the end of the Rea.«on, into 13 parts ; of which the proprietor has 4 , tho caster 2, and tho 
Other 6 mtii 1 each ; tlie thirteenth belongs to the company for payment of boat-hire, &c. — (See AinsUe*s 
Mat, Indicas Bees's Cycloptedia ; Ency. Metrop.; Bell's Com. of limgal, Sfc.) 

COROAGPi (Ger. Tavwerk ; Du. Totiwwerk; Fr. Manauvres^ Cordage i Ji,Cao1amej 
Sp. Jarcia, Cordoje), a term used in general for all sorts of cord, whether small, middling, 
or great, made use of in the rigging of ships. Tlie manufacture of cordage is regulated 
by the act 5 Geo. 4. c. .'16., which specifies the sort of materials that arc to be employed 
in the manufacture of cables, hawsers, and other ropes, the marks that are to be affixed 
to them, and the penalties of non-compliance with their respective enactments. —(See 
Cabuk. ) Masters of British ships are obliged, on coming into any port in Great Britain 
or the colonics, to report, under a penalty of 100/., the foreign cordage, not being 
standing or running rigging, in use on board such ship-(3 & 4 Will. 4. cap. 52. $ 8.) 

The following table shows how many fathoms, feet, and inches, of a rope of any size, 
not exceeding 14 inches, make 1 cwt. 

At the top of the table, marked inches, fathoms, feet, inches, the first column is the 
circumference of a rope in inches and quarters; the second, the fathoms, feet, and inches 
that make up I cwt. of such a rope. One example will make it plain. 

Suppose it is required how much of a 7-inch rope will make I cwt. : find 7 
in the 3d column, under inches, or circumference of the rope, and immediately opposite 
to it you will find .9, 5, 6 ; which shows that in a rope of 7 inches, there will be 9 fathoms 
5 feet 6 inches required to make 1 cwt. 
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CORK (Ger. Ktrrk; Du. Kork, Kurk, Vlothout; Fr. LUge; It. Sughero, Suvero; 
Sp. Corcho ; Port. Cortica (^de Sovreiro}; Hus. Korkowoc derewo ; Lat. ■S'm/xt), the thick 
and spongy bark of a .species of oak ( Quercus Snber Lin.), abundant in dry mountainous 
districts in the south of France, and in Spain, l*ortugal, Italy, and Barbary. The tree 
grows to the height of 30 feet or more, has a striking resemblance to the Quercus Ilex, 
or evergreen oak, and attains to a great age. After arriving at a certain state of matu¬ 
rity, it periodically sheds its bark; but this valuable product is found to be of a much 
better quality when it is artificially removed from the tree, whicli may be effected with¬ 
out any injury to the latter. After a tree has attained to the age of from 26 to 30 
years, it may be barked ; and the operation may be subsequently repeated once every 
8 or 10 years ♦, the quality of the cork improving with the increasing age of the tree, 
llio bark is taken oft’in July and Augu.st; and trees that are regularly stripped are 
said to live for 150 years, or more. — (Poiret, Hist Philosophique des PlanUs, tom. vii. 419.) 

Cork is light, porous, readily compressible, and wonderfully jilastic. It may be cut 
into any sort of figure, and notwithstanding its porosity, is nearly impervious to any 
common liquor. These qualities make it superior to all other substances for stoppers 
for bottles, in the manufacture of which it is principally made use of. It is also em¬ 
ployed as buoys to float nets, in the construction of life-boats, the making of water¬ 
proof shoes, ai^ in various other ways. Before being manufactured into stoppers, the 

1 • Beckmann (vol. li. ». 116. Eng. ed.) says, that “ when the tree is 16 years old, It may be barked, and 

ffiis CTO be done successively for 8 yean.” This erroneous statement having been copied into the article 
Cork In Rees’s Cyclopssdla, has thence been transplanted to a multitude of other works. 
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eork is charred on each side; this makes if contract, lessens its porosity^ and consequently 
fits it the better for cutting off all communication between the external air and the 
liquid in the bottle. Spanish black is made of calcined cork. 

The Greeks and Romans were both well acquainted with cork. They seem also to 
have occasionally used it as stoppers for vessels ( Cadorum obturamentiSi Plin. Hist. Nat. 
Hb. xvf. cap. 8.); but it was not extensively employed for this purpose till the 17th cen¬ 
tury, when glass bottles, of which no mention is made before the 15th century, began to 
be generally introduced. — {Beckmann's Hist. Invent, vol. ii. pp. 114—127. £ng. ed.) 

The duty on corks ready made is 8//. per Ih., and on cork squared for roundina 16?. a cwt.; but un¬ 
manufactured cork is admitted duty free. The quantity entered for home consumption amounts, at an 
ayerage, to from 40,000 to .SO,000 cwts. Its price varies with the variations in its quality, from about 17/. 
to about 60/. a ton. The Spanish it the best, and fetches the iiighest price. 

CORN (Ger. Corn, Getreide ; Du. Graaneuy Koren; Da. Korn; Sw. Sad, Spanmal; 
Fr. Bleds, Grains ; It. Blade, Grant; Sp. Granos ; Kus. Chijeb; Pol. Zhoze; I.At. 
Frurnentuni), the grain or seed of plants separated from the spica or ear, and used for 
making bread, &c. Such are wheat, rye, barley, oats, maize, peas, &c. ; which see. 

CORNELIAN. Sec Carnei.ian. 

CORN LAWS AND CORN TRrADE. — From the circumstance of corn forming, 
in this and most other countries, the principal part of tlie food of the people, the trade 
in it, and the laws by which that trade is regulated, are justly looked upon as of the 
highest importance. But this is not the only circumstance that renders it necessary to 
enter at some length into the discussion of this subject. Its difficulty is at least equal to 
its interest. The enactments made at diflerent periods with respect to the corn trade, 
and the opinions advanced as to their policy, have boon so very various and contradictory 
that it is indispensable to sulimit them to some examination, and, if possible, to ascertain 
the principles which ought to pervade this department of commercial legislation. 

I. IlrsTORicAi. Sketch of the Corn Laws. 

II. Principles or the Corn Laws. 

III. BiUTisH Corn Trade. 

IV. Foreign Corn Trade. 


I. Historical Sketch of the Corn Laws. 

For a long time the regulations with respect to the corn trade were principally 
intended to promote abundance and low prices. But though the purpose was laudable, 
the means adopted for accomplishing it had, for the most part, a directly opposite effect. 
When a country exports corn, it seems, at first sight, as if nothing could do so much to 
increase her supplies as the jirevcntion of exportation : and even in countries that do not 
export, its prohibition seems to he a prudent measure, and calculated to prevent the 
supply from being diminished, upon any emergency, below its natural level. Tliese are 
the eonelusions that immediately suggest themselves upon this subject; and it requires a 
pretty extensive experience, on attention to facts, and a habit of reasoning upon such 
topics, to perceive their fallacy. 'Hiese, however, were altogether wanting when the 
regulations affecting the corn trade began to be introduced into Great Britain and other 
countries. 'ITiey were framed in accordance with what were supposed to be the dictates 
of common sense ; and their object being to procure as large a supply of the prime 
necessary of life as possible, its exportation was either totally forbidden, or forbidden 
when the home price was above certain limits. 

The principle of absolute prohibition seems to have been steadily acted upon, as far 
as the turbulence of the period would admit, from the Conquest to the year 1436, in the 
reign of Henry VJ. But at the last-mentioned period an act was passed, authorising 
the exportation of wheat whenever the home price did not exceed 6s. Sd. (equal In 
amount of pure silver to 12s. lOjd present money) per quarter, and barley when the 
home price did not exceed 3s. 4d. In 146.3, an additional benefit was intended to be 
conferred on agriculture by prohibiting importation until the home price exceeded that 
at wliich exportation ceased. But the fluctuating policy of the times prevented these 
regulations from being carried into full effect; and, indeed, rendered tliem in a great 
measure inoperative. 

In addition to the restraints laid on exportation, it has been common in most countries 
to attempt to^ increase the supply of corn, not only by admitting its unrestrained import¬ 
ation from abroad, but by holding out extraordinary encouragement to the importers. 
This policy has not, however, been much followed in England. During the 500 years 
immediately posterior to the Conquest, importation was substantially free ; but it was 
seldom or never promoted by artificial means; and during the last century and a half it 
has, for the most part, been subjected to severe restrictions. ' • 

2 D 2 
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Besides attempting to lower prices by prohibiting exportation, our ancestors attempted 
to .lower, them by proscribing the trade carried on by corn dealers. This most useful 
class of persons were looked upon with suspicion by every one. Die agriculturists 
oi^ncludod that they would be able to sell th^ir jiroduce at higher prices to the con¬ 
sumers, were the corn dealers out of the way: while the consumers concluded that the 
profits of the dealers were made at their expense ; and ascribed the dearths that were 
then very prevalent entirely to the practices of the dealers, or to tlieir buying up corn 
and withholding it from market. These notions, which have still a considerable degree 
of influence, led to various enactments, particularly in the reign of Edward VI., by 
which the freedom of the internal corn trade was entirely suppressed. ITie engrossing of 
corn, or the buying of it in one market with intent to sell it again in another, was made 
an offence punishable by imprisonment and the pillory ; and no one was allowed to carry 
corn from one part to another without a licence, the privilege of granting which was 
confided by a statute of Elizabeth to the quarter sessions. But as the principles of 
commerce came to be better understood, the impolicy of these restraints gradually grew 
more and more obvious. They were considerably modified in 10ti4 ; and, in 1663, the , 
engrossing of corn was declared to be legal so long as the price did not exceed 48s.. a 
quarter — (15 C/ias. 2. c. 7.) ; an act which, as Ur* Smith has justly observed, has, with 
all its imperfections, done more to promote plenty than any other law in the statute 
book. In 1773, the last remnant of the legislative enactments restraining the freedom 
of the internal corn dealers, was entirely repealed. But the engrossing of corn has. 
notwithstanding, been since held to be an oficnee at common law ; and, so late as 1800, 
a corn dealer was convicted of this imaginary crime. He was not, however, brought 
up for judgment; and it is not very likely that any similar case will ever again occupy 
the attention of the courts. 

The acts of 1436 and 1463, regulating the prices when exportation was allowed and 
when importation was to cease, continued, nominally at least, in force till 1562, when 
the prices at which exportation might take place were extended to 10.?. for wheat and 
6«. 8d. for barley. But a new principle — that of imposing duties on exportation —was 
soon after introduced ; and, in 1571,itwas enacted that wheat might be exported, paying 
a duty of 2*'. a quarter, and barley and other grain a duty of 1 jr. 4(1., whenever the home 
price of wheat did not exceed 20s. a quarter, and barley and malt 125. At the llestor- 
ation, the limit at which exportation might take place was very much extended ; hut as 
the duty on exportation was, at the same time, so very high as to be almost prohibitory, 
the extension was of little or no service to the agriculturists. This view of the matter 
seems to have been speedily taken by the legislature ; for in 1663, the high duties on 
exportation were taken off, and an ad valorem duty imposed in their stead, at the same 
time that the limit of exportation was extended. In 1670, a still more decided step was 
taken in favour of agriculture ; an act being then passed which extended the exportation 
price to 535. 4d, a (juarter for wheat, and other grain in pro])ortion, imposing, at the 
same time, prohibitory duties on the importation of wheat till the price rose to 53s. 4d., 
and a duty of 8s. between that price and SOs. But the real effects of this act were not 
so great as might have been anticipated. The extension of the limit of exportation was 
rendered comparatively nugatory, in consequence of the continuance of the duties on 
exportation caused by the necessities of the Crown; while the want of any proper method 
for the determination of prices went far to nullify the prohibition of iin^iortatlon. 

At the accession of William HI. a new system was adopted. 'Hie interests of agri¬ 
culture were then looked upon as of paramount iniiiortance : and to promote them, not 
only were the duties on exportation totally abolished, but it was encouraged by the grant 
of a bounty of 5s. on every quarter of wheat exported, while the price continued at or 
below 48s. ; of 2s. 6d. on every quarter of barley or malt, while their respective prices 
did not exceed 245.; and of 3.?. 6d. on every quarter of rye, when its price did not exceed 
825. —(1 Will. §• Mary, c. 12.) .A bounty of 25. 6d. a quarter was subscfiuently given 
upon the exportation of oats and oatmeal, when the price of the former did not exceed 
155 . a quarter. Importation continued to be regulated by the act of 1670. 

Much diversity of opinion has been entertained with rc.spect to the policy of the bounty. 
That it was intended to raise the price of corn is clear, from the words of the statute, 
which states, “ that the exportation of corn and grain into foreign parts, when the price 
thereof is at alow rate in this kingdom, hath been a great advantage not only to the owners 
of land, but to the trade of the kingdom in general; therefore,” &c. But admitting this 
to have been its object, it has been contended that the low prices which prevailed during 
the first half of last century show that its real effect was precisely the reverse; and 
that, by extending tillage, it contributed to reduce prices. It will be afterwards 
shown that this could not really be the case ; and the fall of prices may be sufficiently 
accounted for by tlie improved state of agriculture, the gradual consolidation of ferms, 
the diminution of sheep husbandry, &c., combined with the slow increa.se of the pop ulatioiL 
In point of fact, too, prices had begun to give way 30 years before the bounty was 
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granted; and the fall was equally great in France, where, instead of exportation being 
encouraged by a bounty, it was almost entirely prohibited; and in most other Continental 
states. — (For proofs of what is now stated, see the article Com LawSf in the Hew 
edition of the Ency. Brit. ) 

The Tables annexed to this article .show that, with some few exceptions, theYe was, during 
the first 66 years of last century, a large export of corn from England. In 1750, the 
wheat exported amounted to 947,000 quarters ; and the total bounties paid during tl*e 
10 years from 1740 to 1751 reached the sum of 1,515,000/. But the rapid increase of 
population subsequently to 1760, and particularly after the peace of Paris, in 1763, when 
the commerce and manufactures of the country were extended in an unprecedented de¬ 
gree, gradually reduced this excess of exportation, and occasionally, indeed, inclined the 
balance the other way. This led to several suspensions of the restrictions on importation; 
and at length, in 1773, a new act was framed, by which foreign wheat was allowed to be 
imported on paying a nominal duty of Gd. whenever the home price was at or above 48s. 
a quarter, and the bounty * and exportation were together to cease when the price was 
at or above 44s. This statute also permitted the importation of corn at any price, duty 
free, in order to be again exported, provided it were in the mean time lodged under the 
joint locks of the king and the importer. 

Tlie prices when exportation was to cease by this act seem to have been fixed too low; 
and, as Dr. Smith has observed, there appears a good deal of impropriety in prohibiting 
exportation altogether the moment it attained the limit when the bounty given to force 
it was withdrawn ; yet, with all these defects, the act of 1773 was a material improvement 
on the former system, and ought not to have been altered unless to give greater freedom 
to the trade. 

The idea that this law must, when enacted, have been injurious to the agriculturists, 
seems altogether illusory ; the permission to import foreign grain, when the home price 
rose to a moderate height, certainly prevented their realising exorbitant profits, in dear 
years, at the expense of the other classes ; and prevented an unnatural proportion of the 
capital of the country from being turned towards agriculture. But as the limit at which 
importation at a nominal duty was allowed wtis fixed a good deal above the average price 
of the reign of George II., it cannot be maintained that it had any tendency to reduce 
previous prices, which is the only thing that could have discouraged agriculture : and, in 
fact, no such reduction took place. 

It is, indeed, true, that, but for this act, we should not have imported so much foreign 
grain in the interval between 1773 and 1791. l*his importation, however, was not a 
consequence of the decline of agriculture ; for it is admitted that every branch of rural 
economy was inoic improved in that period than in the whole of the preceding century ; 
but arose entirely from a still tnore rapid increase of the manufacturingpopuktion, and 
liencc, of the effective demand for corn. 

By referring to the Tables annexed to this article, it will be seen that, in 1772, the 
balance on the side of wlieat impoiteJ amounted to 18,515 quarters ; and in 1773, 1774, 
.and 1775, .all years of great prosperity, the balance was very much increased. But the 
loss of a great part of ouv colonial possessions, the stagnation of commerce, and difficulty 
of obtaining employment, occasioned by the American war, diminiRhod the consumption; 
and this, combined with unusually productive harvests, rendered the balance high on the 
side of exportation, in 1778, 1779, and 1780. In 1783 and 1784 the crops were unusually 
deficient, and considerable importations took place; but in 1785, 1786, and 1787 the 
exports again exceeded the imports ; and it was not till 1788, when the country had fully 
recovered from the eflTects of the American war, and wJien manufacturing improvements 
were carried on with extraordinary spirit, that the imports permanently overbalanced the 
exports. 

The growing wealth and commercial prosperity of the country had thus, by increasing 
the population and enabling individuals to consume additional quantities of fbod, caused 
the home supply of corn to fall somewhat short of the demand ; but it must not 
therefore be concluded that agriculture had not at the same time been very greatly 
meliorated. “The average annual produce of wheat,” says Mr. Comber, “at the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of George Ill. (1760), was about 3,800,000 quarters, of which about 
300,000 had been sent out of the kingdom, leaving about 3,500,000 for home con¬ 
sumption. In 1773, the produce of wheat was stated in the House of Commons to be 
4,000,000 quarters, of which the whole, and above 100,000 imported, were consumed 
in the kingdom. In 1796, the consumption was stated by Lord Hawkesbury to be 
500,000 quarters per month, or 6,000,000 quarters annually, of which about 180,000 
were imported; showing an increased produce in about 20 years of 1,820,000 quarters. 
It is evident, therefore, not only that no defalcation of produce had taken place in con¬ 
sequence of the cessation of exportation, as has been too lightly assumed from th^ 

• The bounty amounted to {55. on every qu.irter of wheat j 35. 6d. on every quarter of barley ; Bs Cd. on 
evciy quarter of rye ; and 2a. Gd on every quarter of oata, 
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occasional necessity of importation, but that it had increased with the augmentation of 
our commerce and manufactures.”— (Comber on National Sub8iste?ice, p. 160.) 

These estimates are, no doubt, very loose and unsatisfactory ; but tlie feet of a great 
increase of produce having taken place is unquestionable. In a report by a committee of 
the House of Commons on the state of the waste lands, drawn up in 1797, the number 
of acts passed for enclosing, and the number of acres enclosed, in the following reigns, 
are thus stated: •— 

Numb«r of Acta. Number of A crea, 

, In the reign of Queen Anne . - 2 1 ,439 

George I. , - - If? 17,960 

George II. - - 226 318,778 

George III. to 1797 - 1,532 2,804,197 

It deserves particular notice, that from 1771 to 1791, both inclusive, the period during 
which the greater number of these improvements were efliected, there was no rise of 
prices. 

The landholders, however, could not !>ut consider the liberty of importation granted 
by the act of 1773 as injurious to their interests, inasmuch as it j>revented prices from 
rising with the increased demand. A clamour, therefore, was raised against that law; 
and in addition to this interested feeling, a dread of becoming habitually dependent on 
foreign supplies, operated on many, and produced a ])retty general acquiescence in 
the act of 1791. By this act, the price when importation could take place from abroad 
at the low duty of Gd. was raised to 54.«. ; under 54.s. and above 50.«. a middle duty of 
2s. 6d. ; and under 50s. a prohibiting duty of 24s. 3d. was exigible. The bounty con¬ 
tinued as before, and exportation without bounty was allowed to 468. It was also 
enacted, that foreign wheat might be imported, stored under the king’s lock, and again 
exported free of duty ; but, if sold for liome consumption, it became liable to a ware¬ 
house duty of 2s. 6d. in addition to the ordinary duties payable at the time of sale. 

In 1797, the Bank of England obtained an exemption from paying in specie; and the 
consequent facility of obtaining discounts and getting a command of capital, which this 
measure occasioned, gave a fresh stimulus to agriculture ; the efficacy of which was most 
powerfully a.ssisted by the scarcity and high prices of 1800 and 1801. Inasmuch, 
however, as the prices of 1804 would not allow the cultivation of the poor soils, which 
had been broken up in the dear years, to be continued, a new corn law was loudly 
called for by the farmers, and passed in 1804. Tliis law imposed a prohibitory duty of 
24.9. 3d. per quarter on all wheat importe<l when the home price was at or below 63s. ; 
between 63s. and 66s, a middle duty of 2s. 6d. was paid, and above 66s, a nominal duty 
of Gd. The price at which the bounty was allowed on exportation was extended to 
50s., and exportation witliout bounty to 54s. By the act of 1791, the maritime counties 
of England were divided into 12 districts, importation and exportation being regulated 
by the particular prices of each ; but by the act of 1804 they were regulated, in England, 
by the aggregate average of the maritime districts; and in Scotland by the aggregate 
average of the 4 maritime districts into which it was divided. The averages were 
taken 4 times a year, so that the ports could not be open or shut for less than 3 months. 
’I’liis manner of ascertaining prices was, however, modified in the following session; 
it being then fixed that importation, both in England and vScotland, .should be regulated 
by the average price of the 12 maritime districts of England. 

In 1805, the crop was very considerably deficient, and the average price of that year 
was about 22s. a quarter above the price at wiiich importation was allowed by the act of 
1804. As the depreciation of paper, compared with bullion, was at that time only/owr 
per cent, the high price of that year must have been principally owing to the new law 
preventing importation from abroad till the home price was high, and then fettering 
mercantile operations; and to the formidable obstacles which the war threw in the way 
of importation. In 1806*, 1807, and 1808, the depreciation of paper was nearly 3 per 
cent. ; and the price of wlieat in those years being generally from 66s. to 759., the im¬ 
portations were but small. From autumn 1808, to spring 1814, the depreciation of the 
currency was unusually great; and several crops in that interval being likewise deficient, 
the,price of corn, influenced by both causes, rose to a surprising height. At that time 
no vessel could be laden in any Continental port for England without purchasing a 
licence, and the freight and insurance were at least 5 times as high as during peace. 
But the destruction of Napoleon’s anti-commercial system, in the autumn of 1813, 
having increased the facilities of importation, a large quantity of com was poured into 
the kingdom; and, in 1814, its bullion price fell below the price at which importation 
was allowed. 

• Several Impolitic restraints had been for a long time Imposed on the firee importation and exportation 
of corn between Great Britain and Ireland, but they were wholly abolished in 1806; and the act of that 
year (46 Geo. 3. c. 97.), establishing a free trade in corn between the 2 great divisions of the empire, was 
not only a wise and proper measure in itself, but has powerfully contributed to promote the general 
advantage. 
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Before this full of price, a committee of the House of Commons had been appointed 
to inquire into the state of the laws affecting the corn trade; and recoimnended tn their 
Report (dated 11th of May, 1813) a very great increase of the prices at which exportation 
was allowable, and when importation free of duty might take place. This recommendp* 
ation was not, however, adopted by the House; but the fact of its having been made 
when the home price was at least ll2s. a quarter, tlisplayed a surprising solicitude to 
exclude foreigners from all competition with the home growers. 

The wish to lessen the dependence of the country on foreign supplies formed the sole 
ostensible motive by which the committee of 1813 had been actuated, in proposing an 
alteration in the act of 1804. But after the fall of price in autumn 1813, and in the 
early part of 1814, it became obvious, on comparing our previous prices with those of the 
Continent, that without an alteration of the law in question this dependence would 
be a good deal increased; that a considerable extent of such poor lands as had been 
brought into cultivation during the high prices, would be again thrown into pasturage; 
and that rents would be lowered. 'I’hese consequences alarmed the landlords and 
occupiers; and in the early part of the session of 1814, a series of resolutions were 
voted by the House of Commons, declaring that it was expedient to repeal the bounty, 
to permit the free exportation of corn whatever might be the home price, and to impose 
a graduated scale of duties on the importation of foreign corn. Thus, foreign wheat 
imported when the home price was at or under 64«. was to pay a duty of 24s. ; when 
at or under 65s. a duty of 23s. ; and so on, till the home price should reach 86s. ^ when 
the duty was reduced to Is., at which sum it became stationary. Corn imported from 
Canada, or from the otlier British colonies in North America, was to pay half the duties 
on other corn. As soon as these resolutions had been agreed to, two bills founded on 
them — one for regulating the importation of foreign corn, and another for the repeal of 
the bounty, and for permitting unrestricted exportation — were introduced. Very little 
attention was paid to the last of these bills; but the one imposing fresh duties on im¬ 
portation encountered a very keen opposition. The manufacturers, and every class not 
directly supported by agriculture, stigmatised it as an unjustifiable attempt artificially4o 
keep up tlie price of food, artd to secure excessive rents and large profits to the land¬ 
holders and farmers at the expense of the consumers. Meetings were very generally 
held, and resolutions entered into strongly expressive of this sentiment, and dwelling on 
the fatal consequences which, it was affirmed, a continuance of the high prices would 
have on manufactures and commerce. 'I'his determined oppusitipn, coupled with the 
indecision of ministers, and perhaps, too, with an expectation on the part of some of 
the landholders that prices would rise without any legislative interference, caused the 
miscarriage of this bill. The other bill, repealing the bounty, and allowing an unlimited 
freedom of exportation, was passed into a law. 

Committees had been appointed in 1814, by both Houses of Parliament, to examine 
evidence and report on the state of the corn trade; and, in consequence, a number of 
the most eminent agriculturists were examined. The witnesses were unanimous in this 
only, — that the protecting prices in the act of 1804 were insulheient to enable the farmers 
to make good the engagements into which they had subsequently entered, and to continue 
the cultivation of the inferior lands lately brought under tillage. Some of them thought 
that 120«. should be fixed as the lowest limit at which the importation of wheat free of 
duty should be allowed: others varied from 90s. to lOOs. —from 80*. to 905. —and a 
few from 70.f. to 80,?. The general opinion, however, seemed to be that SOs. would 
suffice; and as prices continued to decline, a set of resolutions founded on this assump¬ 
tion were submitted to the House of Commons by Mr. Robinson, of the Board of 
Trade (now Lord Ripon); and having been agreed to, a bill founded on them was, 
after a very violent opposition, carried in both Houses by immense majorities, and finally 
passed into a law (55 Geo. 3. c. 20.). According to this act, all sorts of foreign corn, 
meal, or flour might be imported at all times free of duty into any port of the United 
Kingdom, in order to be warehoused ; but foreign corn was not permitted to be imported 
for home consumption, except when the average prices of the several sorts of British 
corn were as follows : viz. wheat, 80s. per quarter; rye, peas, and beans, 53s. ; barley, 
bear, or bigg, 405.; and oats, 265.: and all importation of corn from any of the British 
plantations in North America was forbidden, except when the average home prlcra were 
at or under—wheat, 675. per quarter; rye, peas, andbcan^445.; barley, bear, or bigg, 
335. ; and oats, 225. 

The agriculturists confidently expected that this act would immediately raise 
prices, and render them steady at about 805. But, for reasons which will be afterwards 
stated, these expectations were entirely disappointed; and a more ruinous fluctuation 
of prices took place during the period it was in existence, than in any previous 
period of our recent history. In 1821, when prices had sunk very low, a committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to inc|uire into the causes of the depressed state 
of agriculture, and to report their observations thereon. TTiLs committee, after ex- 
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amining a number of witnesses, drew up a report, which, though not free from error, is 
a valuable document. It contains a forcible exposition of the i)crnicious influence 
of the law of 1815, of which it suggested several important modifications. These, 
however, were not adopted; and as tlic low prices, and consequent distress of the 
agriculturists, continued, the subject was brought under the consideration of i)arliament 
in the following year. After a gdbd deal of discussion, a new act was then passed 
(3 Geo. 4. c. 60.), which enacted, that after prices had risen to the limit of free im¬ 
portation fixed by the act of 1815, that act was to cease and the new statute to come 
into operation. . 'ITiis statute lowered the prices fixed by the act of 1815, at which im¬ 
portation could take place for home consumption, to the following sums, viz. — 

For com not of tho lirldsh For Com of the KrifUh 

Posi«*8sioi»4 in North America. rosse«&iun» in North America, 

wheat - « - . 70 s. per quarter. .'jfls. per quarter. 

Hyc, pens, and beans - - 4Gs. — 89jr. — 

Barley, bear, or bigg - - 35s. — 30jr. — 

OaU ... - 25i. — 20s. — 

But, in order to prevent any violent oscillation of prices from a large supjily of grain 
being suddenly thrown into the market, it was enacted, that a duty of 17s. a tjuarter 
bliould be laid on all wheat imported from foreign countries, during the first 3 months 
after the opening of the ports, if the price was between 70s. and 8()v. a quarter, and of 
12 j?. afterwards; that if the price was between 80a. and 85s., the duty should be 10s. 
for the first 3 months, and 5«. afterwards; and that if the price should exceed 85.s.,tho 
duty should be constant at 1«. ; and proportionally for other sorts of grain. 

This act, by preventing importation until the home price rose to 70s., and then loading 
the quantities imported between that limit and the limit of 85a. with heavy duties, was 
certainly more favourable to tlic views of the agriculturists than the act of J815. But^ 
unluckily for them, the prices of uo species t)f corn, except barley, were sufilciently high, 
while this act existed, to bring it into operation. 

In 1825, the first approach was made to a better system, by permitting the import¬ 
ation of wheat from llritish North America, without reference to the price at home, on 
payment of a duty of 5». a qxiarter. But this act was passed with difficulty, and was 
limited to one year’s duration. 

Owing to the drought that prevailed during the .summer of 1826, there was every 
prospect that there would be a great deficiency in the crops of that year ; and, in t)rdcr 
to prevent the disastrous consequences that might have taken place, had importation been 
prevented until the season was too far advanced for bringing supplies from the great 
corn markets in the north of Europe, his Majesty was authorised to admit 500,000 
i/uarters of forcigti wlicat on payment of such duties as the order in council for its 
importation should declare.’ And when it was ascertained that the crops of oafs, peas, 
&c. were greatly below an average, ministers issued an order in council, on their own 
responsibility, on the 1st of September, authorising the immediate importation of oats 
on payment of a duty of 1/s. ‘2d. a boll; and of rye, peas, and beans, on payment of a 
duty of (is. 6d a quarter. A considerable quantity of oats was imj)ortcd under tliis 
order, the timely appearance of which had undoubtedly a very considerable eficct in 
mitigating the pernicious conseque.nces arising from the deficiency of that species of 
grain. Ministers obtained an indemnity for this order on the subsequent meeting of 
parliament. 

Nothing could more strikingly evince the impolicy of the acts of 1815 and 1822, 
than the necessity, under which the legislature and government had been placed, of 
passing the temporary acts and issuing the orders alluded to. The more intelligent 
portion of the agriculturists began, at length, to perceive that the corn laws were not 
really calculated to produce the advantages that they had anticipated ; and a conviction 
that increased facilities should be given to importation became general throughout the 
country. The same conviction made considerable progress in the House of Commons ; 
so much so, that several members who supported the measures adopted in 1815 and 
1822, expressed themselves satisfied that the principle of exclusion liad been carried 
too far, and that a more liberal system should be adopted. Ministers having par¬ 
ticipated in these sentiments, Mr. Canning moved a series of resolutions, as the 
foundation of a new corn law, on the 1st of March, 1827, to the effect that foreign 
corn might always be imported, free of duty, in order to be warehoused; and that 
it should always be admissible for home consumption upon payment of certain duties, 
lliiis, in the instance of wheat, it was resolved that, when the home price was at or 
above 70s. a quarter, the duty should be a fixed one of Is.; and that for every shilling 
that the price fell below 70s. a duty of 2s. should be imposed; so that when the prico 
was at 69s. the duty on importation was to be 2s., wlicn at 68s. the duty was to be 4s. 
and so on. The limit at which the constant duty of Is. a quarter was to take place ia 
the case of barley was originally fixed at 37s. ; but it was subsequently raised to 40s. 
the duty increasing by Is. 6d. for every Is. when the price fell below that limit. The 
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limit at which the constant duty of la. a quarter was to take place in the case of oats 
was originally fixed at 28a. ; but it was subsequently raised to 33a., the duty increasing 
at tlie rate of la. a quarter for every shilling that the price fell below that limit. 'I’he 
duty on colonial wheat was fixed at 6(1. the quarter when the home price w.as above 
65a. ; and when the price was under that sum the duty was constant at 5a. ; tho duties 
on other descriptions of colonial grain were similar. ITiese resolutions were agreed to 
by a largo majority ; and a bill founded on them was subsequently carried through the 
House of Commons. Owing, however, to the change of ministers, which took place 
in the interim, several peers, originally favourable to the bill, and some, even, who 
assisted in its preparation, saw reason to become amongst its most violent opponents *, 
and a clause moved by the Duke of Wellington, interdicting all importation of foreign 
corn until the home price exceeded 66s. having been carried in the Lords, ministers 
gave up the bill, justly considering that such a clause was entirely subversive of its 
principle. 

A new set of resolutions with respect to the corn trade were brought forward in 
1828 by Mr. Charles Grant (now Lord Glenclg). They were founded on the same 
principles as those which had been rejected during the previous session. But the 
duty wa.s not made to vary equally, as in Mr. Canning’s resolutions, with every equal 
variation of price ; it being 23s. Hd. when the home price was 64s. the Imperial quarter ; 
16s. 8c?. when it was 69s. ; and Is. only when it was at or above 73s. After a good 
deal of debate, Mr. Grant’s resolutions were carried, and embodied in the act 9 Geo. 4. 
c. GO. 

The crops having been <Ieficicnt in 1829 and 1830, there was a large importation of 
corn in these years, its average price being at the same time about 65s. a quarter. But 
the crops from 1831 to 1836 having been more tlian usually abundant, importation 
almost wholly ceased, and the price of wheat sunk in 1835 to 39s. 4f?. a quarter, being 
less than it had been in any previous year since 1776. In consequence of this succes¬ 
sion of good harvests and low prices, the corn laws ceased for a while to attract any 
considerable portion of the public attention, and an impression began to gain ground 
that the improvement of agriculture was so very rapid, that, despite the increase of po¬ 
pulation and the existence of the corn laws, our prices would fall to about the level of 
those of the Continent. But the cycle of favourable seasons having terminated in 1837, 
tho crops of that and the succeeding 5 years were considerably deficient; so much so 

that prices rose in 1839 to 70s. 8d. a quarter, the importations in that and the three fol¬ 
lowing years beiug also very large. Tliis increase in the price of corn, combined with the 
dei)res.sed state of tho commerce of the country, originating in the pecuniary revulsion in 
the U. States and other causes, again attracted a great deal of attention to the corn laws; 
and the oppressive magnitude and iiqurious operation of the duties were very strongly 
animadverted upon at public meetings in the manufact\xring towns and elsewhere. 
An association, denominatedthe Anti-Corn Law League, originally founded in Lancashire, 
but which subsequently extended its ramifications to most parts of the country, was set 
on foot for the express purpose of keeping up an Incessant agitation against the corn 
laws, which, in consc(iuence of these concurring circumstances, were assailed with 
greater bitterness than ever. The importance of the subject at length forced it on the 
attention of government, and in 1841 ministers, actuated partly by a sense of the mis¬ 
chievous influence of the sliding scale, and i)artly, also, by a wish to strengthen their 
declining popularity, brought forward a plan for remodelling the corn laws, by repealing 
the sliding scale and imposing in its stead a constant duty of 8s. a quarter on wheat, and 
in proportion on other grain. But, having no majority in parliament, ministers were 
obliged to resort to a dissolution ; and their proposal luiving, notwithstanding its mo¬ 
deration, excited the greatest apprehensions among the agriculturists, without being very 
warmly supported by the other classes, a new parliament was returned, which gave a 
decided majority to the opposition. It was, however, felt on all hands to be necessary 
to make some considerable change in the existing law, and in 1842 a measure was in¬ 
troduced in that view by Sir Robert Peel, which was subsequently passed into a law, 
5 Victoria, 2d Sess. c. 14. 

Unfortunately, however, this measure, like that by wliich it was preceded, was bot¬ 
tomed on the principle of making the duties vary with the variations in the price of 
torn ; and though the duties were decidedly less oppressive than those imposed by the 
9 Geo. 4. c. 60., stiU they were in no ordinary degree objectionable, as vnell from their 
too great magnitude as from their adding to the natural insecurity of the corn trade, and 
increasing the chances and severity of fluctuations. It is not, therefore, to be wondered 
at that the new measure gave but little satisfaction. Instead of being abated, the 
agitation and clamour against the corn laws coifftnued progressively to gain strength; 
and the conviction began at the same time gradually to extend itself among many of 
those by whom these laws had hitherto been supported, that farther modifications 
would have to be made in tliem ; and that they might be made without inflicting any 
very serious injury upon agriculture. 
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TbU conviction was greatly strengthened by the result of the important cbang<i^s made 
by Sir Robert Peel in the tariff in 1842, and more especially by those which had 
reference to the importation of live cattle and fresh provisions. 'Hiese had previously 
been prohibited; but the minister proposed that this prohibition should be repealed, and 
that their importation should be permitted under reasonable duties. This proposal, 
when first brought forward, excited the greatest apprehensions among the farmers and 
graziers, and was followed by an immediate fall in the price of cattle. Happily, 
however, the measure was carried, and it was speedily discovered that there was no such 
difference between the prices of cattle of the same quality here and in the adjacent parts 
of the continent, as had been supposed; and that the fears entertained by the agricul¬ 
turists of the approaching ruin of the businesses of breeding and grazing were altogether 
visionary and unfounded. The experience afforded by the reduction and subsequent 
abolition of the duty on wool was exactly similar. Instead of being injured, the 
interests of the British sheep farmers have been most materially promoted by these 
measures ; the demand for home-grown wool Iiavir»g been rendered comparatively steady, 
and its price considerably increased by the powerful stimulus which the change in the 
duty on foreign wool gave to the woollen manufacture. 

In the following year, that is, in 1843, a measure was adopted which made a wide 
breach in the corn laws. In 1842 the legislature of Canada passed a law imposing a 
duty of 3s. a quarter on all wheat imported into the province, unless from the U. 
Kingdom, stating in the preamble to this act, that it was passed in the expectation and 
belief that a corresponding reduction would be made in the duties on wheat and wheat- 
flour imported into the U. Kingdom from Canada. And conformably to this anti¬ 
cipation, the act C & 7 Viet, c. 29., passed in the course of 1843, reduced the duty on 
wheat imported from Canada to 1«. a quarter, and proportionally on wheat-flour. 
This act met with much oppo.sition from a part of the agricultural interest in this 
country, who contended that it would lead to the introduction of unlimited supplies of 
corn from the U. States at a duty, of only 4«. a quarter, or, allowing for smuggling, 
at perhaps only half that amount. But experience .showed that these anticipations were 
not likely to be realised ; for, though the imports from Canada were materially increased, 
the obstacles in the way of the importation of corn from the U. States into Canada, and 
the danger and expense of tlic voyage from Montreal or Quebec to England, must ne¬ 
cessarily have prevented the importation through this channel from ever becoming of 
much importance. Still, Iiowever, the measure was in so far an abandoiirnent 
of the corn laws ; and if we were justified in admitting the produce of the U. States 
to our markets in this indirect way, it was not easy to discover satisfactory grounds 
on which to exclude the produce of other states. 

The success of the measures adopted in 1842 encouraged Sir Robert Peel to attempt 
still more considerable changes in 1845, when he totally abolished the customs duties 
on no fewer than 420 diflereiit articles, some of which were of very considerable im¬ 
portance. The measures then adopted were equivalent, in fact, to the virtual abandon¬ 
ment of the protective system ; and under such circumstances it could not be expected 
that the corn laws, on which so serious an inroad had been made by the Canada act, 
would be able to maintain their place on the statute book for any very lengthened 
period. 

They might, however, have boon continued for some time longer, had not the un¬ 
satisfactory corn harvest, and the failure of the potato crop of 1845, made it necessary 
to adopt measures for averting the anticipated deficiency in the supplies of food. Under 
the critical circumstances in which the population was then believed to be placed, the 
temporary suspension of the corn laws could hardly have been avoided; but if once 
suspended, their re-enactment would have been all but impossible, and it was better by 
at once providing for their repeal to make an end of the system, and of the dissatisfaction 
and agitation to which it had given birth, than to endeavour to continue it in any 
modified shape. Such was the view of the matter taken by Sir Robert Peel, and he 
fortunately succeeded, despite difficulties that none else could have overcome, in carrying 
the act 9 & 10 Viet. c. 22., for the immediate modification of the corn laws, and for 
tbeir total repeal at the end of three years, or on the 1st February, 1849, (See jjosf.) 


II. Prikciples op the Corn Laws. 

1. Intemaf^Com Trade* — It is needless to take up the reader’s time by endeavour¬ 
ing to prove by argument the advantage of allowing the free conveyance of corn from 
one province to another. Every one sees that this is indispensable, not only to the equal 
distribution of the supplies of food over the country, but to enable the inhabitants of 
those districts that are best fitted for the raising and fattening of cattle, sheep, &c. to 
addict themselves to these or other necessary occupations not directly' connected with 
tha production of corn. We shall, therefore, confine the few remarks we have to make 
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OQ this subject) to the consideration of the influence of the speculations of the com 
merchants in buying up corn in anticipation of an advance. Their proceedings in this 
respect) though of the greatest public utility, have been the principal causes of that 
odium to which they have been long exposed. 

Were the harvests always equally productive, nothing would be gained by storing up 
supplies of corn; and all that would be necessary would be to distribute the crop equally 
throughout the country and throughout the year. But such is not the order of nature* 
The variations in the aggregate produce of a country in different seasons, though not 
perhaps so great as are commonly supposed, are still very considerable; and experience 
has shown that two or three unusually luxuriant harvests seldom take place in succe.ssion ; 
or that when they do, they are invariably followed by those that are deficient. The 
speculators in corn anticipate this result. Whenever prices begin to give way in con¬ 
sequence of an unusually luxuriant harvest, speculation is at work. The more opulent 
farmers withhold cither the whole or a part of their produce from market; and the more 
opulent dealers purchase largely of the corn brought to market, and store it up in 
expectation of a future advance. And thus, without intending to promote any one’s in¬ 
terest but their own, speculators in corn become the benefactors of tlie public. They 
provide a reserve stock against those years of scarcity which are sure at no distant period 
to recur; while, by withdrawing a portion of the redundant supply from immediate 
consumption, prices are prevented from falling so low as to be injurious to the farmers, 
or at least are maintained at a higher level than they would otherwise have reached; 
provident habits arc maintained amongst the people; and that waste and extravagance 
are checked, which always take place in plentiful years, but which would bo carried to 
a much greater extent if the whole produce of an abundant crop were to be consumed 
within the season. 

It is, however, in scarce years that the speculations of the corn merchants are prin¬ 
cipally advantageous. Even in the richest countries, a very large proportion of the 
individuals engaged in the business of agriculture are comparatively poor, and are totally 
without the means of withholding their i>roduce from market, in order to speculate upon 
any future advance. In consequence the markets are alw’ays most abundantly supplied 
with produce immediately after harvest; and in countries where the merchants engaged 
in the corn trade are not possessed of large capitals, or where their proceedings are 
fettered and restricted, there is then, almost invariably, a heavy fall of prices. But as 
the vast majority of the people buy their food in small quantities, or from day to day, as 
they want it, their consumption Is necessarily extended or contracted according to its 
price at the time. Their views do not extend to the future; they have no means of 
judging whether the crop is or is not deficient. They live, as the phrase is, from hand to 
mouth , and are satisfied if, in the mean time, they obtain abundant supplies at a cheap 
rate. But it is obvious, that were there nothing to control or counteract thi.s improvidence, 
the consequence would very often be fatal in the extreme. The crop of one harvest must 
support the population till the crop of the other harvest has been gathered in ; and if that 
crop should be deficient — if, for instance, it should only be adequate to afibrd, at the 
usual rate of consumption, a supply of 9 or 10 months’ provisions instead of 12—. 
it is plain that, unless the price were so raised immediately after harvest as to enforce 
economy, and put, as it were, the whole nation on short allowance, the most dreadful 
famine would be experienced previously to the ensuing harvest. Those who examine 
the accounts of the prices of wheat and other grain in England, collected by Bishop 
Fleetwood and Sir F. M.’ Eden, will meet with abundant proofs of the accuracy of 
what has now been stated. In those remote period.s when the farmers were generally 
without the means of withholding their crops from market, and when the trade of a corn 
dealer was proscribed, the utmost improvidence was exhibited in the consumption of 
grain. There were then, indeed, very few years in which a considerable scarcity was not 
experienced immediately before harvest, and many in which there was an absolute famine. 
The fluctuations of price exceeded every thing of which we can now form an idea; tho 
price of wheat and other grain being 4 or 5 times as high in June and July as in Sep¬ 
tember and October. Thanks, however, to the increase of capital in the hands of the 
large farni|;rs and dealers, and to the freedom given to the operations of the corn mer¬ 
chants, we are no longer exposed to such ruinous vicissitudes. Whenever the dealers, 
who, in consequence of their superior means of information, are better acquainted with 
the r^al state of the crops than any other class of persons, find the harvest likely to be 
deficient, they ra^ the price of the corn they have warehoused, and bid against each 
other for the corn which the farmers are bringing to market. In consequence of this 
rise of prices, all ranks and orders, but especially the lower, who are the great consumers 
of corn, find it indispensable to use greater economy, and to check all improvident and 
wasteful consumption. Every class being thus immediately put upon short allowance, 
the pressure of the scarcity is distributed equally throughout the year; and instead of 
iiidiUging, as was formerly the case, in the same scale of consumption as in seasons of 
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plenty* until the supply became altogether deficient, and then being exposed without 
resource to the attacks of famine and pestilence, the speculations of the corn merchants 
warn us of our danger, and compel us to provide against it. 

It is not easy to suppose that these proceedings of the com merchants should ever be 
iry’urious to the public. It has been said that in scarce years they are not disposed to 
bring the corn they have purchased to market until it has attained an exorbitant price, 
and that the pressure of the scarcity is thus often very much aggravated; but there is no 
real ground for any such statement. The immense amount of capital required to store 
tip any considerable quantity of corn, and the waste to which it is liable, render most 
holders disposed to sell as soon as they can realise a fair profit. In every extensive 
country in which the corn trade is free, there are infinitely too many persons engaged in 
it to enable any sort of combination or concert to he formed arnongst them; and though 
it were formed, it could not be maintained for an instant. A large proportion of the 
farmers and other small holders of corn are always in straitened circumstances, more 
particularly if a scarce year has not occurred so soon as they expected; and they arc con¬ 
sequently anxious to relieve themselves, as soon as prices rise, of a portion of the stock 
on their hands. Occasionally, indeed, individuals are found, who retain their stocks for 
too long a period, or until a reaction takes place, and pricey begin to decline. But 
instead of joining in the popular cry against such persons, every one who takes a dis¬ 
passionate view of the matter will jiereeive that, inasmuch as tlieir miscalculation must, 
under the circumstances supposed, be exceedingly injurious to themselves, we have the 
best security against its being carried to such an extent as to be productive of any 
inaterinl injury or even Inconvenience to the public. It should also be borne in mind, 
that it is rarely, if ever, possible to determine beforehand, when a scarcity is to abate in 
consequence of new supplies being brought to market; and had it continued a little 
longer, there would have been no miscalculation on the part of the holders. At all 
events, it is plain that by declining to bring their corn to market, they preserved a 
resource on which, in the event of the harvest being longer delayed than usual, or of any 
unfavourable contingency taking place, the public could have fallen back; so that, instead 
of de.serving abuse, tliese speculators are most justly entitled to every fair encouragement 
and protection. A country in which there is no considerable stock of grain in llie barn¬ 
yards of the fanners, or in the warehouses of the merchants, is in the most perilous 
situation that can easily be imagined, and may be exposed to the severest privations, or 
even famine. But so Jong as the sagacity, the miscalculation, or the avarice of mer¬ 
chants and dealers retain a stock of grain in the warehouses, this last extremity cannot 
take place. By refusing to sell it till it has reached a very high price, they put an 
effectual stop to all sorts of waste, and husband for the public those supplies wliicli they 
could not have so frugally husbanded for themselves. 

We have already remarked that the last remnant of the shackles imposed by statute 
on tlie freedom of the internal corn dealer was abolished in 1773. It is true that 
engrossing, forestalling, and regrating — (see Ekckossino, &c.) — are still bold to be 
offences at common law ; but there is very little probability of any one being in future 
made to answer for such ideal offences. 

2. Exjjortation to foreltfii Countries .— The fallacy of the notion so long entertained, 
that the prevention of exportation was the surest method of increasing plenty at home, 
is obvious to every o.ie who has reflected upon such subjects. The markets of no 
country can ever be steadily and plentifully supplied with corn, unless her merchants 
have power to export the surplus supplies with which tliey may be occasionally furnislied. 
When a country without the means of exporting grows nearly her own average .sup¬ 
plies of corn, an abundant crop, by causing a great overloading of the market, and a 
lieavy fall of price, is as injurious to the farmer as a scarcity. It may be thought, 
perliaps, that the greater quantity of produce in abundant seasons will compensate for 
its lower price ; but this is not the case. It is uniformly found that variations in the 
quantity of corn exert a much greater influence over prices, than equal variations in the 
quantity of almost any thing else offered for sale. Being the principal necessary of 
life, wlieu the supply of corn happens to he less than ordinary, the mass of the people 
make very great, though unavailing, exertions, by diminishing their consumption of other 
and less indispensable articles, to obtain their accustomed supplies of this prime neces¬ 
sary ; so that its price rises much more than in proportion to the deficiency. On the other 
hand, when the supply is unusually large, the consumption is not proportionally extended. 
In ordinary years, the bulk of the population is about adequately Ibd ; and though the 
consumption of all classes be somewhat greater in unusually plentiful years, the extension 
is considerable only among the lowest classes, and in the feeding of horses. Hence it is 
that the increased supply at market, in such years, goes principally to cause a glut, sind 
consequently*a ruinous decline of prices. These statements are corroborated by the 
widest experience. Whenever there is an inability to export, from whatever cause it 
may arise, an unusually luxuriant crop is.uniformly accompanied by a very heavy falf of 
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price, and severe agricultural distress; and when two or three such crops happen to 
follow in succession, the ruin of a large proportion of the farttiers is completed. 

If the mischiefs resulting from the want of power to export stopped here, they might, 
though very great, be borne; but they do not stop here. It is idle to suppose that a 
system ruinous to the producers can be otherwise to the consumers. A glut of the 
market, occasioned by luxuriant harvests, and the want of power to export, cannot be ol 
long continuance; for, while it continues, it can hardly fail, by distressing all classes ol 
farmers, and causing the ruin of many, to give a check to every species of agricultural 
improvement, and to lessen the extent of land in tillage. When, therefore, an un¬ 
favourable season recurs, the reaction is, for the most part, appalling. The supply, 
being lessened, not only by the badness of the season, but also by a diminution of the 
quantity of land in crop, falls very far below an average ; and a severe scarcity, if not an 
absolute famine, is most commonly experienced. It is therefore clear, that if a country 
would render herself secure against famine and injurious fluctuations of price, she must 
give every possible facility to exportation in years of unusual plenty. If she act upon a 
different system, — if her policy make exportation in such years impracticable, or very 
difficult, «—■ she will infallibly render the bounty of Providence an injury to her agricul¬ 
turists ; and two or three abundant harvests in succession will be the forerunners of 
scarcity and famine. 

3. Bounty on the Exportation of Corn. —In great Britain, ns already observed, we 
have not only been allowed to export for a long series of years, but from the Bevolution 
down to 181.5 a bounty was given on exportation, whenever the home prices were 
depressed below certain limits. This policy, however, err^ as much on the one hand a-s 
a restriction on exportation errs on the other. It causes, it is true, an extension of the 
demand for corn: but this greater demand is not caused by natural, but by artificial 
means; it is not a consequence of any really increased demand on the part of the 
foreigner, but of our furnishing the exporters of corn with a bonus^ in order that they 
may sell it abroad below its natural price 1 To suppose that a proceeding of this sort 
can be a public advantage, Is equivalent to supposing that a shopkeeper may get rich by 
selling his goods below what they cost. (See Bounty.) 

4. Importation from Foreign Countries. — If a country were, like Poland or Russia, 
uniformly in. the habit of exporting corn to other countries, a restriction on importation 
would be of no material con-sequence ; bec.aiise, though such restriction did not exist, 
no foreign corn would be imported, unless its ports were so situated as to serve for an 
entrepdt. A restriction on importation is sensibly felt only when it is enforced in a 
country which, owing to the greater density of its population, the limited extent of its 
fertile land, or any other cause, w'ould either occasionally or uniformly import. It is 
familiar to the observation of every one, that a total failure of the crops is a calamity 
that but rarely occurs in an extensive kingdom ; that the weather which is unfavourable 
to one description of soil, is generally favourable to some other description; and that, 
except in anomalou.s cases, the total produce is not very different. But what is thus 
generally true of single countries, is always true of the world at large. History furnishes 
no single instance of a universal scarcity ; but it is uniformly found, that when the crops 
in a particular country are iinusn.ally deficient, they are proportionally abundant in some 
other quarter. It is clear, liow’ever, that a prohibition of importation excludes the 
country which enacts it from profiting 4)y this beneficent arrangement. She is thrown 
entirely on her own resources. Under the circumstances supposed, she has nothing to 
trust to for relief but the reserves in her warehouses ; and should these bo inadequate to 
meet the exigency of the crisis, there are apparently no means by which she can escape 
experiencing all the evils of scarcity, or, it may he, of famine. A country deprived of 
the power to import is unable to supply the deficiencies of her harvests by the surplus 
produQH of other countries ; so that her inhabitants may starve amidst surrounding 
plenty, and suffer the? extreme of scarcity, when, but for the restrictions on importation, 
they might enjoy the greatest abundance. If the prohibition be not absolute, but con¬ 
ditional ; if, instead of absolutely excluding foreign corn from .the home markets, it 
be merely loaded with a duty, the degree in which such duty will operate to increase 
the* scarcity and dearth will depend on its magnitude. If the duty be constant and 
moderate, it may not have any very considerable effect in discouraging importation ; but 
if it be fluctuating and heavy, it will, by falsifying the speculations of the merchants, 
and making a corresponding addition to the price of the corn imported, be proportionally 
injurious. In whatever degree foreign corn may be excluded in years of deficient crops, 
to the same extent must prices be artificially raised, and the pressure of the scarcity 
rendered so much the more severe. 

Such would be the di.sastrous influence of a restriction on importation in a country 
which, were there no such obstruction in the way, would sometimes import and some¬ 
times export. But its operation would bo infinitely more ii^urious in a country which, 
under a free system, would uniformly import a portion of her supplies, Tlic restriction 
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in this case has a twofold operation. By preventing importation from abroad* and 
forcing the population to depend for subsistence on corn raised at home* it compels 
recourse to comparatively inferior soils; and thus* by increasing the cost of pro¬ 
ducing corn above its cost in other countries, adds proportionally to its average price* 
The causes of fluctuation are, in this way, increased in a geometrical proportion; for, 
VI hile the prevention of importation exposes the population to the pressure of 'want 
whenever the harvest happens to be less productive than usual, it is sure, at the same 
time, by raising average prices, to hinder exportation in a year of unusual plenty, until 
the home prices fall ruinously low. * It is obvious, therefore, that a restriction of this 
sort must be alternately destructive of the interests of the consumers and producers. 
It injures the former by making them pay, at an average, an artificially increased prico 
for their food, and by exposing them to scarcity and famine whenever the home crop 
proves deficient; and it injures the latter, by depriving them of the power to export in 
years of unusual plenty, and by overloading the market with produce, which, under a 
free system, would have met with an advantageous sale abroad. 

The principle thus briefly explained, shows the impossibility of permanently keeping 
up the home prices by means of restrictions on importation, a* the same time that it 
affords a duo by which we may trace the causes of most part of the agricultural dis¬ 
tress experienced in this country since the peace. The real object of the Corn Law 
of 1815 was to keep up the price of corn at about 80s. a quarter; but to succeed in 
this, it was indispensable not only that foreign corn should be excluded when prices 
were under this limit, but that the markets should never be overloaded with corn pro¬ 
duced at home ; for it is clear, according to the principle already explained, that if the 
supply should in ordinary years be sufficient to feed the population, it must, in an 
unusually abundant year, be more than sufficient for that purpose ; and when, in such a 
case, the surplus is thrown upon the market, it cannot fail, in the event of our average 
prices being considerably above the level of those of the surrounding countries, to cause 
a ruinous depression. Now, this was the precise situation of this country at the end of 
the war. Owing partly to the act of 1804, but far more to the difficulties in the way of 
importation, and the depreciation of the currency, prices attained to an extraordinary 
elevation from 1809 to 1814, and gave such a stimulus to agriculture, that we grew, in 
2812 and 1813, suflicient corn for our own supply. And, such being the case, it is 
clear, though our ports had been hermetically sealed against importation from abroad, 
that the first luxuriant crop must have occasioned a ruinous decline of prices. It is the 
exclusion, not the introduction, of foreign corn that has caused the occasional distress 
of the agriculturists since 1815; for it is this exclusion that has forced up the price of 
com in this country, in scarce and average years, to an unnatural level, and that, con¬ 
sequently, renders exportation in favourable seasons impossible, without such a fall of 
prices as is most disastrous to the farmer. It may be mentioned, in proof of what is 
now stated, that the average price of wheat in England and Wales in 1814 was 74s. 4rf. 
a quarter, and in 1815 it had fallen to 65«. 7d, But as these prices would not indemnify 
the occupiers of the poorest lands brought under tillage during the previous high prices, 
they were gradually relinquishing their cultivation. A considerable portion of tiicm 
had been converted into pasture; rents had been generally reduced, and wages had 
begun to decline ; but the legislature having laid additional restrictions on the importation 
of foreign corn, the operation of this natural principle of adjustment was unfortunately 
counteracted, and the price of 1816 rose to 78s. 6d. This rise was, however, insufficient 
to occasion any new improvement; and as foreign corn was now excluded, and large 
tracts of bad land had been thrown out of cultivation, the supply was so much diminished 
that, notwithstanding the increase in the value of money, prices rose irv 1817, partly, no 
doubt, in consequence of the bad harvest of the previous year, to 96s. lirf.; and in 1818 
to 86«. 3d. 'riicse high prices had their natural effect. They revived the (pooping 
spirits of the farmers, who imagined that the Corn Law was, at length, beginning to 
produce the effects anticipated from it, and that the golden days of 1812, when wheat 
sold for 126s. Gd. a quarter, were about to return 1 But this prosperity carried in its 
bosom the seeds of future mischief, Thor increased prices necessarily occasioned a fresh 
extension of tillage ; capital was again applied to the improvement of the soil; and this 
increase of tillage, conspiring with favourable seasons, and the impossibility of exportation, 
sunk prices to such a degree, that they fell, in October, 1822, so low as 38s. Id., the 
average price of that year being only 44«. 7d. 

It w thus demonstrably certain, that the recurrence of periods of distress, similar to 
those which have been experienced by the agriculturists of this country since the peace* 
cannot be warded off by restricting or prohibiting importation. A free corn trade is the 
only system that can give them that security against fluctuations that is so indispensable. 
The increased importation that necessarily takes place, under a free system, as soon as 
any considerable deficiency in the crops is apprehended, prevents prices from rising to 
an oppressive height; while, on the other hand, when the crops arc unusually luxuriant. 
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a ready outlet is fbund for the surplus in foreign countriesi without its occasioning any 
very heavy fall. To expect to combine steadiness of prices with restrictions on 
importation, is to expect to reconcile what is contradictory and absurd. The higher 
the limit at which the importation of foreign corn into a country like England is fixed, 
the greater is the oscillation of prices. If we would secure for ourselves abundance, and 
avoid fluctuation, we must renounce all attempts at exclusion, and be ready to deal in 
corn, as we ought to be in every thing else, on fair and liberal principles. 

That the restrictions imposed on the foreign corn trade during the last 20 years 
should not have been productive of more disastrous consequences than those that have 
actually resulted from them, is partly and principally to be ascribed to the unparalleled 
improvement of tillage, in Great Britain during that period, and partly, also, to the 
great increase that has taken place in the imports from Ireland. Previously to ISOd, 
when a perfectly free corn trade between Great Britain and Ireland was for the first 
time established, the yearly imports did not amount to 400,000 quarters, whereas they 
now amount to above 3,000,000 ; and any one who has ever been in Ireland, or is 
aware of the wretched state of its agriculture, and of the fertility of the soil, must be 
satisfied that a slight improvement would occasion a great increase in the imports from 
that country ; and it is not improbable that the check that has latterly been given to 
the pernicious practice of splitting farms, to the potato culture, and consequently to 
the increase of a pauper population, may eventually lead to material improve¬ 
ments. Hence it is by no means improbable, seeing the fall that has already taken 
place, that the rapid spread of improvement at home, and the growing imports from 
Ireland, may, at no distant period, reduce our prices to the level of those of the Con¬ 
tinent, and even render us an occasionally exporting country. These, however, are 
contingent and uncertain results ; and supposing them to be ultimately realised, the com 
laws, had they been maintained on their old footing, would, in the mean time, have been 
productive of great inconvenience, and would have materially aggravated the misery 
inseparable from bad harvests. 

Nothing but the great importance of the subject could excuse us for dwelling so long 
on what is so very plain. To facilitate production, and to make commodities cheaper 
and more easily obtained, are the grand motives which stimulate the inventive powers, 
and which lead to the discovery and improvement of machines and proces.ses for saving 
labour and diminishing cost; and it is plain that no system of commercial legislation 
deserves to be supported, which does not conspire to promote the same objects ; but a 
restriction on the importation of corn into a country like England, which has made a 
great comparative advance in population and manufacturing industry, is diametrically 
opposed to these principles. The density of our population is such, that the exclusion 
of foreign corn has obliged us to resort to soils of less fertility than those that are under 
cultivation in the surrounding countries ; and, in consequence, our average prices are 
comparatively high. The impolicy of this conduct is obvious. If we could, by laying 
out lOOOA on the manufacture of cottons or hardware, produce a quantity of these 
articles that would exchange for 500 quarters of American or Polish wheat; and if the 
same sum, were it expended in cultivation in this country, would not produce more 
than 400 quarters ; the prevention of importation occasions an obvious sacrifice of 100 
out of every 500 quarters consumed in the empire; or, which is the same thing, it 
occasions an artificial advance of 20 per cent, in the price of corn. We do not mean to 
say that this statement exactly represents the amount of iiyury that has been inflicted 
by the corn laws; but, at all events, it clearly illustrates the principle which they em¬ 
bodied. But though plainly injurious to the public, it may seem, at first sight, as if 
this system were advantageous to the landlords. The advantage is, however, merely 
apparent; at bottom there is no real difference between the interests of the landlords 
and those of the rest of the community. It would be ridiculous, indeed, to imagine for 
a moment that the landlords could be benefited by a system in which those fluctuations 
of prices, so subversive of all agricultural pro.sperity, were inherent; but though these 
could have been got rid of, the re.sult would have been the same. Tlie prosperity of 
agriculture must always depend upon, and be^etermined by, the prosperity of other 
branches of industry ; and any system which, like the corn laws, is injurious to the 
latter, cannot but be injurious to the former. Instead of being publicly advantageous, 
high prices are in every case distinctly and completely the reverse. The smaller the 
sacrifice for which any commodity can be obtained, so much the better. When the 
labour required to produce, or the money required to purchase, a sufficient supply of 
corn, is diminished, it is as clear as the sun at noon-day that more labour or money 
must remain to produce or purchase the other necessaries, conveniences, and amuse¬ 
ments of human life, and that the sum of national wealth and comforts must be propor- 
tion^y augmented. Those who suppose that |i rise of prices can ever be a means of 
improving the condition of a country might, with equal reason, suppose that it would 
be improved by throwing its best soils out of cultivation, and destroying its 1a(U>st 
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powerful machines. The opinions of such persons are not only opposed to the plainest 
and best established principles, but they are opposed to the obvious conclusions of 
common sense, and the universal experience of mankind. 

It would, however, be unjust not to mention that there has always been a large and 
respectable party amongst the landlords, opposed to all restrictions on the trade in com, 
and who have uniformly thought that their interests, being identified with those of the 
public, would be best promoted by the abolition of restrictions on importation. A 
protest expressive of this opinion, subscribed by 10 peers, was entered on the Journals 
of the House of Lords, against the corn law of 1815. It is said to have been written 
by the late Lord Grenville, distinguished as an enlightened advocate of sound com¬ 
mercial principles. Its reasoning is so clear and satisfactory, that we are sure wc shall 
gratify our readers, as well as strengthen the statements previously made, by laying it 
before them. 

** Dfssentient _I. Because we arc adverse fn principle to all new restraints on commerce. Wo think 

it certain that public prosperity is best promoted by leaving uncontrolled the free cxirrent of national In¬ 
dustry : and we wish rather, by well considered steps, to brlnv back our commercial IcKiRlation to the 
straight and simple lino of wisdom, than to increase tJio deviation by subjecting additional and extensive 
braucht's of the public Interest to fresh systems of artificial and injurious restrictions. 

“ II. Because wo think that the great practical rule, of leaving all commerce unfettered, applies more 
prculiarly, and on still stronger grounds of justice as well as policy, to the corn trade th.in to any other, 
irrcsistllile. Indeed, must be that necessity whicli could, in our judgment, authorise the legislature to 
tamper with the sustenance of the people, an<I to impede the free purchase of that article on which de¬ 
pends the existence of so largo a portion of the community. 

III. Because we think that the expectations of ultimate benefit from this measure are founded on a 
delusive theory. Wo cannot persuade ourselves that this law will ever contribute to produce plenty, 
cheapness, or steadiness of price. So long as it operates at all. Its efferts must be the opposite of these. 
Monopoly ig the parent of scarcity ^ qf dearness, and of uncertainty. To cut oft’any of the sources of sup¬ 
ply, can only tend to lessen its abutid.incc; to close against ourselves the elu'apest market for any 
commodity, must enhance the price at which we purcliase it; and to confine tiie consumer of corn to the 

E reduce of his own country, is to refuse to ourselves tlic benefit of that provision which Providence itself 
as made for equallBlng to man the variations of climate and of seasons. 

IV. But wnatever may ho the future consciiuences of this law at some distant and uncertain period, 
we see with pain that these hopes must bo purchased at the expense of a great and present evil. To 
compel the consumer to purchase corn dearer at homo than It might be Imported from abroad, is the 
Immediate practical eftect of this law. In this way alone can it oper.ate. Its present protection, its pro¬ 
mised extension of agriculture, must result (If at all) from the profits which it creates by keeping up the 
price of corn to an nrliflcial level. These future benefits are the consequences expected, but, as we con¬ 
fidently believe, erroneously expected, from giving a bounty to the grower of corn, by a tax levied on 
its consumer. 

“ V. Because wc think the adoption of any permanent law for such a puriiose required the fullest and 
most laborious investigation. Nor would it have been sufticient for our satisfaction, could we liave been 
convinced of the general policy of a hazardous experiment. A still further inquiry would have la'cii 
necessary to persuade us tliat Ino present moment is fit for its adoption. In such an inquiry we must 
have had the means of satisfying ourselves what its immediate operation will be, as connected with the 
vai ious and pressing circumstances of publicdifticultyun<l distress with which the country is .surrounded : 
with the state of our circulation and currency, of our agilcuUure and manufactures, of our Inteinal and 
external commerce, and above all, with the condition and reward of the industrious and labouring classes 
of our community. 

“ On ail these particulars, as they respect this question, we think that parliament is almost wholly 
uninformed ; on all we see reason for the utmost anxiety and alarm from the operation of this law. 

“ Lastly. Because, if we could approve of the principle and purpose of this law, wo think that no suf¬ 
ficient foundation has been laid for its details. The evidence before us, unsatisfactory and imperfect as 
it is, seems to us rather to disprove than to support the propriety of the high price adopted as the standard 
of Importation, and the fallaoions mode by which that price is to be ascertained. And on all these grouml.s 
we nro anxious to record our dissent from a measure so precipitate In its course, and, as we fear, so 
injmious in its consequences." 

Attempts have .sometimes been made to estimate the pecuniary burden which tho 
restrictions on imjiortation entailed in ordinary years upon the country. Thi.s, how¬ 
ever, is a subject with respect to wliich it is not possible to obtain any accurate data. 
But supposing the total quantity of corn annually produced in Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land to amount tp GO,000,000 quarters, every shilling added to its price by the corn 
laws was equivalent to a tax on corn of 3,000,000/. ; and estimating the average rise on 
all sorts of grain in late years tit 3«. a quarter, the total rise will he 9,000,OCX)/. So 
great a quantity of corn is, however, consumed by tho agriculturists themselves, as food, 
in seed, the keep of horses, &c., that not more than a half, perhaps, of the whole quantity 
produced is brought to market. If we nearly right in this hypothesis, and in the 
previous estimates, it will follow that thcTestrictions have cost the classes not engaged 
in agriculture no less than 4,500,000/. a year, exclusive of their other pernicious conse¬ 
quences. , Of this sum vl fifths probably, or 900,000/., may have gone to the landlords 
as rent; and this is nJl that tho agriculturists can be said to have gained by the system, 
for the additional price received by the farmer on that portion of the produce which is 
exchi.sive of rent is no more than the ordinary return for his capital and labour. His 
profits, indeed, like those of all other capitalists, instead of being increased by this sy.s- 
tem, have been diminished by it; and though, nominally at least, it has somewhat 
increased the ront.s of the landlords, it is, notwithstanding, abundantly certain that it 
has been any thing hut advantageous to* them. It would require a far larger sum to 
balance tho injury which fluctuations of price occasion to their tenants, and the datnago. 
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done to tlielr estates oy over-cropping when prices are high, than aJl that they have 
derived from tlic restrictions. 

»>. Duties on Importation. — A duty may be equitably imposed on imported corn, for 
two objects; that is, either for the sake of revenue, or to balance any excess of taxes 
laid on the agriculturists over those laid on the other classes.—(Sec the Treatise 
on Taxation by the Author of this work, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 187—195.) With respect, 
however, to a duty imposed for the sake of revenue, it may be doubted whether corn 
be a proper subject for taxation. At all events, a duty for .such an object should be ex¬ 
ceedingly moderate* It would he most inexpedient to attempt to add largely to the 
revenue by laying heavy duties on the prime necessary of life. 

If it be really true that agriculture is move heavily taxed than any other branch of 
industry, the agriculturi.sts are entitled to demand that a duty be laid on foreign corn 
when imported corresponding to the excess' of burdens alfecting them. It has been 
doubted, however, whether they are in this predicament. But though the question be 
not quite free from difficulty, it would, we think, be easy to show, were this a proper 
place for such inquiries, that, owing to the various local and other direct and indirect 
burdens laid on the land, those occupying it arc really subjected to heavier taxes than 
any other class. It is difficult, or rather, perhaps, impossible to estimate with any 
degree of precision what the excess of taxes laid on the agriculturists beyond those laid 
on manufacturers and merchants may amount to : l>ut we have elsewhere shown, that if 
we estimate it as making an addition of 5.v. or 6s. to the (pnirter of wheat, we shall cer¬ 
tainly be beyond the mark. —( Treatise, on Ta.rotiony uhi supra.) 

When a duty is laid on the importation of foreign corn, for the equitable purpose of 
countervailing the peculiar duties laid on the corn raised at home, an equivalent drawback 
should be allowed on its exportation. “ In allowing this drawback, we are merely 
returning to the farmer a tax which he has already paid, and which he must have, to 
place him in a fair state of competition in the foreign market, not only with the foreign 
producer, but with his own countrymen who are producing other commodities. It is 
essentially difibrent from a bounty on exportation, in the sense in which the w^ord 
bounty is usually undor.stood ; for by a bounty, is generally meant a tax levied on the 
people for the purpose of rendering corn unnaturally cheap to the foreign consumer; 
whereas what I projxjse is, to sell our corn at the price at which we can really afford 
to produce it, and not to add to its price a tax which shall induce the foreigner rather 
to purchase it from some other country, and deprive us of a trade which, under a system 
of free competition, we might have selected.” — {Ricardo on Protection to Agriculture^ 
p. 53.) 

A duty accompanied with a drawback, as now stated, would not only, under the 
circumstances supposed, have been an equitable arrangement, but it would have been 
highly for the advantage of the farmers, without being injurious to any one else. The 
radical defect, as already shown, of the system followed from 1815 down to the present 
year, in so far, at least, as respects agriculture, was, that it forced up prices in years 
when the harvest was deficient, while it left the maiket to be glutted when it was 
abundant. But while a constant duty of 5s. would liave secured to the home growers 
all the increase of price which the regard due to the interests of others should allow 
them to realise in a bad year, the drawback of 5,s., by enabling them to export in an 
unusually plentiful year, would have prevented the markets from being overloaded, and 
prices from falling to the ruinou.s extent that they have occasionally done. Such a 
plan would have rendered the businesses of the dealers in and growers of corn compara¬ 
tively secure ; and would, therefore, have provided for the continued prosperity of 
both. It is surprising the agriculturists did not take this view of the matter. If they 
were really entitled to a duty on foreign corn, on account of their being more heavily 
taxed than the other classes of their fellow citizens (and they had no title to it on 
any other ground), they were also entitled to a corresponding drawback. And it 
admits of demonstration, that their interests, as well as Uiose of tlie community, would 
have been better promoted by such a duty and drawback, than they ever could have 
been by any system of mere duties bow high soever they might be carried. 

III. British Corn TuAnn. 

1 . Quantity of Com consumed hi Great Britain .— Attempts have sometimes been 
made to estimate the quantity of corn raised in a country, from calculations founded on 
the number of acres in tillage, and on the average produce per acre ; but it is plain 
that no accurate account can ever be framed of the extent of land under cultivation. It 
is perpetually changing from year to year ; and the amount of produce varies not only 
with the differences of seasons, but also with every improvement of agriculture. 'Ibis 
method, therefore, Is now rarely resorted to, and the growth of corn is generally esti¬ 
mated from the consumption. I’he ponclusions deduced from this criterion must indeed 
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be subject to error, as well from variations in the consumption, occasioned by variaticmii 
in the price of corn, as from the varying extent to which other food is used. But sup¬ 
posing tlie prices of corn to be reduced to an average, if the consumption of a consider¬ 
able number of persons, of all ranks and orders, and of all ages and sexes, were accurately 
determined, we should be able, supposing the census of the population to be nearly 
correct, to make a pretty close approximation to the total consumption of the country. 
Mr. Charles Smith, the well-informed and intelligent author of the Tracts on the Corn 
Trade, made many curious investigations, with a view to discover the mean annual con¬ 
sumption of corn ; and reducing it to the atandard of wheat, he found it to be at the late 
of about a, quarter for each individual, young and old. This estimate has been confirmed 
by a variety of subsequent researches; and among others, by inquiries made during the 
scarcity of 1795 aqd 1796, by the magistrates of SuflTolk, in 42 different parishes, in the 
view of ascertaining the average consumption of each family, which they found to cor¬ 
respond very closely with Mr. Smith’s estimate. It is also worthy of remark, that 
M. Paucton, the intelligent author of the Mvtrolotjie, estimates the mean annual average 
consumption in France, when reduced to the standard of wheat, at about 10 bushels 
for each individual; and as the French consume more bread and less animal 

food thaji the English, this estimate affords a strong proof of the correctness of that of 

Mr Smith. 

Having taken the population of England and Wales in 1765 at 6,000,000, Mr. Smith 
reckoned the consumers of each kind of grain, the quantity consumed by each individual, 
and hence, the whole consumed by man, to be as follows: — 

Eftimafed Po]>u- AvwapjCon- 

la'tloa of KuKiand numjiilon of Consumed 

an<l Wales. eacli Person. by Man. 

qr*. 

3,750,000 consumers of wheat, at 1 quarter each 3,7*50,000 

73!t,000 do. of barley, at If do. - -- -- -- -- 1,01(1,125 

«8H,000do. of rj e, at U do. - - - - - - - - - OW.yoo 

023,000 do. of oats, at 2 J do. - -- -- -- -- 1,701,22*5 


Consumed by man ------- • - 7,5*56,3*50 

In addition to this, Mr. Smith eatltnatcd the wheat distilled, made Into starch, &c. - - 00,000 

Harley used In malting, Ac. ---------- 3,417,(00 

Hye for hogs, &c. - -- -- -- -- -- 31,000 

Dats for horscB, &c. - - - 2,461,500 

Total of homo consumption ------- 13,.5.5.5,8.50 

Add excess of exjKJrts over imports ------ 3y8,(i24 

1*3,954.474 

Add seed (one tenth) - -- -- -- - 1, 395,447 

Total growth of all kinds of grain in England and Wales in 1765 - - - - 1.5,349,921 


This estimate, it will be observed, does not include either Scotland or Ireland ; and 
later inquiries have rendered it probable that Mr. Smith underrated the population of 
England and Wales by nearly 1,000,000. The mo.st eminent agriculturists seem also 
to be of opinion, that the allowance for seed ought to be stated as high as a axxth or a 
seventh. 

Mr. Chalmers, availing himself of the information respecting the numbers of the 
people furnished under the Population Act of 1800, estimated the total consumption of 
the different kinds of grain in Great Britain at that epoch at 27,185,800 quarters, 
whereof wheat constituted 7,676,100 quarters. The crops of 1800 and 1801 being 
unusually deficient, the importation in these years was proportionally great; but excluding 
these .scarcities, the total average excess of all sorts of grain imported from Ireland and 
foreign countries into Great Britain over the exports had previously amounted to about 
1,000,000, quarters, which, deducted from 27,185,300, leaves 26,18.5,300, to which if 
we add one sixth as seed, we shall have 30,549,516 quarters as the average growth of 
Groat Britain in 1800. 


According to Dr. Colquhoun, the consumption of corn in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in 1814, amounted to about 35,000,000 quarters. Wo subjoin his estimate. 


Sp«clM of Grain. 

Kstimated 
Averuffo of the 
Population of 
Great Uritain 
and Ireland. 

Ench 
I’ergon 
avei aged. 

Consumed 
tor Man. 

Consumed by 
Animali. 

Used In Itcer 
and Splriu. 

Used In TH- 
rious Manu> 
facturea. 

Total ^ 
Quarters. 

Wheat - - 

Barley - - 

Oats. - - 

Hyo - - - 

Beans and peas. 

9,000,000 
1,600,000 
* <,4f00,000 
600.000 
600.000 

quarteri. 

il 

QuarUrt, 

9,000,000 

1.87.5,000 

6,750,000 

625,000 

600,000 

Quarter*. 

210,000 

10,200,000 

69,000 

1,300,000 

Quaritrt. 

4,250,000 

Quatteri. 

170,000 

' 1,000 

9,170,000 

6,.335,000 

16,950,000 

085,000 

1,860,000 

Totals - 

16,000,000 


18,7.50,000 

11,829,000 

4,250,000 

171,000 

35,000,000 


But though this estimate be compiled with greater care, and is entitled to more con< 
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ndence ti»an most of those put forth by its author, it is in some respects grossly in¬ 
accurate. There can, for example, be no manner of doubt that the consumption 
of oats i.s underrated by at least 2,250.000 quarters, or by ^ quarter in the quantity 
assigned to each of the 4,500,000 individuals Dr. Colquhoun supposed were fed on 
them. And besides underrating the consumption of oats, the learned Dr. has made 
no allowance fur seed, though it be unnecessary to say that the expenditure of corn 
as seed is as indispensable, and its consumption as effectual, as if it were employed 
in the feeding of men or of horses. Adding, therefore, to the .S7,250,000 quarters 
which Colqiihoun’s estimate should luive amounted to, ^ for seed, we have, on his 
data, 43,458,000 quarters for the total consumption of corn in the U. Kingdom in 
1814. 

But instead of a population of 16 millions, which is assumed as the basi.sof the above 
estimate, the U. Kingdom had, in 1852, a population of above 27,500,000. If, therefore, 
the estimate of Dr. Colquhoun were accurate, and the consumption, as compared 
with the papulation, were about the same as in 1814, it should now amount to nearly 
75,000,000 quarters. But, during the last 30 years, the proportion of wheat used 
ns food has been materially increased ; and at pre.sent the consumers of barley cer¬ 
tainly amount to nothing like 1,500,000 individuals; probably to not more than 
500,000. The consumption of oats has, also, increased scry materially, partly and 
principally from the great increase in the number of hor.ses and their better keep, 
and partly, also, from the increase of population in Ireland; but it is abundantly 
certain that the expenditure of corn on the lower animals, and in breweries, distillerie.s, 
does not now amount to any thing like twice the quantity at which it was estimated 
by Cohiuhoim, 

On the wlu)le, w'e are inclined to think that the consumption of the various kinds of 
corn in tlie U. Kingdom, exclusive of seed, might, in 1852, have been estimated as 
follows ; — 

Qta. Total Qrs. 

I. Consumed by man ; — ^ 

Wbp.it 1.5,ROO,0OO 

Oats, rye, and maslin (a mixture of rye and wheat) - - . . 13,700,000 

Uarlcy (f)r nialting, food, ike. 6,000,000 

Utiutis .Old peas as meal 700,000 

--- .3ft,900,000 

II. Corrsiimed by (be lower animals : — 

Corn (pnncipally o.Us) used in the feeding of horses and other animals, in 
distillation, manufactoiies, ^e. 18,000,000 

Total consumed by man and the lower ,inim.il8, Ac. - 63 900,000 

But it appears from No. VIII. of the subjoined tables, that at an average of the 7 
years ending with 1852, the annual entries of foreign corn for home consumption were, 
wheat and wheat flour 4,231,185 quarters, barley 870,786 do., oats and oatmeal, 
1,162,546 do., rye 99,510 do., peas 172,393 do., and beans 393,3G6 do.; making an 
aggregate importation of 6,930,798 quarters a year. And, therefore, if from the annual 
consumption by man and the lower animals, amounting to 53,900,000 quarters, we de¬ 
duct the above average annual importation, we have 46,969,202 or about 47,000,000 
quarters for the portion of such consumption supplied by the native corn of the 
U. Kingdom ; and adding to the latter a reasonable allowance for seed, wc have about 
55,500,(X)0 quarters for the total average annual growth of all sorts of corn in th« 
(J. Kingdom. 

The total entries of foreign corn in 18-19 amounted to 0,538.706 quarters, being the largest quantity 
ever entered in any single year. But as this quantity amounts to little more than ^th part of tlie entire 
corn raised at home, it would seem ns if the greatest importation could have hut a very slight Influence 
over prices; but it has been already shown that a very large proportion of the corn produced In the 
empire is never brought to market, but is partly consumed by the agriculturists, and partly used as seed 
and in the feeding of farm horses, Ac.. And allowing for this, an importation of 8,000,000 quarters may 
be supposed to be equal to from l»4th to l-3rd part of the corn brought to market in ordinary years, and 
could not, therefore, fail to have a very powerful influence in alleviating the pressure of scarcity, and in 
reducing prices. It is also to be observed, that these importations are exclusive of very large importa¬ 
tions of Indian corn and meal. In consequence of the all but total failure of the potato crop In Ireland, 
and its partial failure in Great Britain in 1846, and of the eflbrts of government to supply the defleit, the 
imports in 1847, inc. those of Indian corn, aflbrd no fair criierion, or rather no criterion at all, of their 
probable amount in ordinary years. But the average aggregate imports during each of the last 7 years 
may, perhaps, represent with tolerable accuracy their amount for some years to come. On the whole, 
however, the probability seems to be that they will be increased. 

We give on page 428. an estimate, on which we have bestowed a good deal of pains, of the extent of 
land under the different descriptions of crops in the dilTerent divisions of the U. Kingdom ; of the 
average produce per acre of such crops ; with their total value, Ac. 


i E2 



Estimate of the Extent of Land in the United Kioadora under the principal Descriptions of Crops ; the average Rate of Produce per Acre ; the total Produce; the Amount of Seed ; 
__ the Produce under Deduction of Seed; and the total Value of such Produce. 
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Regulations under which the Corn Trade of the U. Kingdom was conducted previously 
to 1846. — These regulations were embodied in the act 5 Viet. 2 sess. c. 14., some 
clauses of which still continue in force (see post). This act imposed the following scale 
ot duties on wheat and other descriptions of corn when imported from a foreign 
country. 


A veraKfl 
Price per 
tiuarter. 


under 61 
61 — 

5a _ 53 

53 — 51 

54 - 53 

55 >- 53 
53 __ 57 


57 - 


58 


58 — 5'J 

59 _ 30 
fiO — 31 

31 - 32 

32 — 33 
(.-) — 04 

34 - 65 

35 — 66 

66 _ (.7 

67 - 08 

38 - 69 

39 — 70 
70 - 71 
71-72 
72 - 73 


Duty per 
Quarter. 


£ «. d. 
ion 
0 19 0 
0 18 0 
0 18 0 
0 18 0 
0 17 0 
0 16 0 
0 15 “O 
0 14 0 
0 1.3 0 
0 12 0 
0 11 0 
0 10 0 
0 y 0 


Average 
price per 
Quarter, 


under 30 
.3(1 — .31 

31 — 32 

32 — 33 

33 — 34 

34 — 35 
3.5 — 36 

36 — 37 

37 — 38 

38 — .39 

39 - 40 

40 — 41 

41 — 42 

42 and 
upwards. 


Duty per 
Quarter. 


0 11 
0 10 
0 10 
O 10 


Barley, 

Maize, or Indian 
Corn, Buck wheat. 
Bear, or Bigg. 


Average 
Price )ier 
Quarter. 


under 26 
20 - 27 

27 - 28 

28 — 29 


36 — .37 

37 >nd 
UpwartU, 


Duty per 
' Quarter. 


A verage 
Price per 
tin alter. 


22 _ 23 

23 — 24 

24 — 2.5 

25 — 26 

26 — 27 

27 and 
upwards. 


Duty per 
Quarter. 


Nai«. — Flour was rated to pay for every b.arrel of 
'196 lbs. a duty equal in amount to the duty payable on 
38^Killun» ot wheat; and oatmeal tor every I8I4 lbs., 
a duty equal in amount to the duty payable on 11 
quarU r of oats. It is the practice to enter the abu\ e by 
the cwt. 


From the extreme difficulty of forming any thing like correct conclusions as to the 
state of the crops at any given period in any extensive country, and stiii more of es¬ 
timating tlic supply and probable price of corn at any future period, though but a 
Jittle remote, the risk attending the corn trade is proverbially great. Under such cir- 
cum.stances, if government interfere at all, it should certainly he to lessen such hazards; 
and, at all events, it should take especial care to do nothing to increa.se them. Hence, if a 
duty be imposed on importation, it should he constant, so that its influence may always be 
estimated beforehand ; for if the amount of duty depend on accidental circumstances, or 
on any thing .so fluctuating and incapable of previous estimation as the prices in the home 
market, it must necessarily, by increasing tlie hazard of all speculations in corn, tend to 
augment those inequalities in its supply and price, that should, in as far as po-ssihle, be 
diminished. To show the direct influence of such duties, it may suffice to mention that 
if, under the above law, a merchant had commissioned a quantity of wheat when the 
home price was between 64s. and 65s. a quarter, he Avouhl, in the event of the price 
falling to GOs. before the importation took place, have lost 9s. a quarter by the transac¬ 
tion, viz. 4s. a quarter by the fall of price, and 5s. a quarter by the increase of duty. 

It may, perhaps, be said that if, on the one hand, the late scale of duties was in¬ 
jurious to the merchant when prices were falling, and when importation was conse¬ 
quently either unnecessary or of less advantage, it was, on the other hand, equally 
advantageous to him when prices were rising, and wlien the public intere.sts required that 
importation should be encouraged: but the prices in the view of the merchant when he 
gives an order arc always such as he supposes will yield a fair profit; and if they rise, 
this rise will, sujiposing the trade free or the duty con.stant, yield such an extra profit as 
will make him increase his imports to the utmost. If it were possible to devise a 
system that should diminish the lo.sses incurred in unfavourable speculation.s, by making 
a proportional deduction from the profits of such as were unusually successful, some¬ 
thing, perhaps, might be found to say in its favour. Ilut the system w'c acted ii])on of 
late years proceeded on quite opposite principles; its effect was not to diminish risks, 
but to increase them; it added to the loss resulting from an unsuccessful, and to the 
profit resulting from a successful speculation ! 

There are other considerations that serve to set the pernicious operation of a fluctu¬ 
ating duty in a still more striking point of view. Should a tract of unfavourable 
weather occur before harvest, and a deficient crop be anticipated, prices rise, and the 
duty falls to next to nothing; but now suppose that the weather becomes fine, and 
that the anticipations of a short crop are dispelled, and observe what, under such 
circumstances, is the operation of the sliding-scale. In such a case, prices imme- • 
diately give way, and, to avoid the consequent increase of duty, every bushel of foreign 
corn warehoused in the country, and, indeed, in every contiguous foreign port, is fortli* 
with entered for consumption, and thrown upon n falling market! With no duty, or 
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with a fixed duty, merchants distribute the supply of corn according to the best estimate 
they can form of the real wants and necessities of the people. But the operation of a 
sliding-scalc goes far to exclude such considerations. Besides doubling the hazards of 
the trade, it tempts merchants, when prices are rising, to hold back, in the expectation 
of being able to enter their corn at a reduced duty; and when, on the other hand, a 
lUll of prices is anticipated, the market, as already seen, is overloaded, and prices ruin¬ 
ously depressed by the supplies forced upon it to escape the increase of duty ! It is 
thus alternately injurious to the manufacturing and the agricultural cla.sses; entailing 
the severest privations on the former, by making the importers withhold their corn from 
market till the price attains to a ruinously high level; and, on the latter, b} making 
the same parties throw it on a market which is already depressed. The extreme low 
prices of 18‘21 and 1822, and of 1833, 1834, and 1835, were, no doubt, in part 
occasioned by the excess of the foreign entries for consumption arising out of the cir¬ 
cumstances now mentioned. 

When our ports are opened under the system to take effect in 1849, supplies, whether 
of native or of foreign growth, will only be furnished when necessary, and will be limited 
by the necc.s.sity; and when prices are low, or falling, a large propoftion of the imports 
will no doubt be warehoused in anticipation of a future rise. But hitherto there has been 
no room for consideration or combination; every thing has been done on the moment, 
and by fits and starts. We tnay not have brought a bushel of wheat from the 
Baltic for a year or two; but our prices having risen, and, the duty having 
fallen still more rapidly, we have had an instantaneous demand for all the corn that 
could be had! Not being expected, no provision could be made for meeting such 
sudden and capricious demands ; and prices rose to such a degree as to make our pre¬ 
sence in the foreign markets hateful to every one, except the fexv who might happen to 
have on hand stocks of corn. It is plain, too, that a connnerce, if so we may call it, 
conducted in this way could not be carried on by an interchange of goods for corn, as 
it would have been had the ports been constantly open. We might have had a demand 
one year for ten times the <juantity of Polish corn that we required another year, 
but the Poles could not reciprocate by taking oft' corresponding quantities of our 
cottons, woollens, and hardware. Under ordinary circumstances, an incre.ase of imports 
is always accompanied by a corresponding increase of exports; but, to bring this about, 
the increase must neither be .sudden nor excessive; for, if so, the chances are a thousand 
to one that the foreign demand for our products will not increase to an erjnal extent. 
Corn is the principal means which the Poles have of paying for English goods; and, as 
wc have frequently shut it wholly out, their imports from England have been unavoid¬ 
ably below even the avtuage amount of their exports; so that when we have had an 
e.xtraordinary demand for corn, the greater part of the exccs.s has been paid for. in bul¬ 
lion ; and, instead of being benefited by its occurrence, our commercial and manu¬ 
facturing interests were deeply injured. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on what is so well known. Most fortunately, we did 
not rcijuire to import any foreign corn in 1835 and 183(> ; for no one, either in the 
Ibiiik of England or out of it, acquainted w’ith the circumstances, can have the smallest 
doubt that, had it been then necessary to make the same payments for foreign corn we 
had to make in 1830 and 1831, and in 1838 and 1839, the Bank must have stopped 
payment; and a shock would have been given to the credit and financial interests of 
the country, from which they would not easily have recovered. The severe pressure on 
the money market in 1839 mainly originated in the same circumstances ; and wdio 
can doubt that that pressure was productive of incomparably greater lo.ss and incon¬ 
venience to the agriculturi.sts than any advantage they gained by the rise of prices in 
that year ? 

It must not, however, be supposed, from any thing now said, that we mean to state 
or insinuate that it is possible, by any contrivance, or by the utmost possible degree of 
freedom, to avert all fluctuations in tlie supply and price of corn. Any such idea would 
bo alike chimerical and ahsurtl. Variations of the harvests, in .so rich and populous a 
country as Great Britain, must alway.s, and under'any circumstances, have a powerful 
influence over prices, not only hero, but al.so in those foreign markets whence wc arc 
in the habit of drawing a portion of our supplies. But it admits of demon.stration, 
that importation without any, or with constant duties, is the best means by which to 
mitigate the influence of variations of harvests, and to secure the greate.st steadiness of 
price. Under the new system, the merchants of this and other countries wdll be able to 
form their plans without the fear of their being overturned by accidental or contingent 
circumstances; and the fact that we every now and then require a large supply of 
foreign corn will make capitalists, here and elsewhere, warehouse, in abundant years, 
large supplies, in anticipation of the demand when a deficiency occurs. The merchant 
will then have to deal only with real wants and necessities; and these it is comparatively 
easy to provide against. 
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Besides its miscluevous operation in other respects, the late corn law was highly 
inimical to the public interests from the convenient handle which it afforded for all sorts 
of agitation, misrepresentation, and abuse. Its deleterious* influence was greatly 
exaggerated ; and it seemed to be supposed that its repeal would be a sovereign 
panacea for all sorts of .grievances. But though it may, for the reasons previously 
stated, be concluded that the new system will give us greater steadiness of prices, 
and that it will. In consequence, be of much public advantage, its influence in the 
reduction of prices will not probably be so great as has been expected, both by the 
agriculturists and by the other classes. The extraordinarily favourable seasons and 
productive harvests that prevailed, both in Europe and America, in 1848 and 1849, led 
to an unusually large importation, and consequently, also, to a considerable fall of 
prices. But this fall not having been by any means so great as might have been 
anticipated from the magnitude of the imports, shows that the greater portion, at least, 
of the latter had been required to meet the increased demand of the country. In 
1850, the price of wheat amounted to 40^. ScL a quarter; and we indine to think that 
this will prove to be about the lowest point in the descending scale, and that the 
probability is that prices will rise. There must, no doubt, be in all cases much uncer¬ 
tainty in prospective estimates of prices. We are still, however, disposed to abide 
by our former conclusion, that the probable future average price of wheat in this 
country, under the new system, may be estimated at about 45s. a quarter ; and if so, 
agriculture will not be injured by the change. 

If, however, it should turn out differently, and there should be at any time so very 
abundant a season in this country and in the north of Europe, as to threaten such a fall 
of prices as might give a serious shock to the industry of the husbandman, the crisis 
may be averted or mitigated by some temporary exjjedient. But it is not very 
probable that it will be necessary to interpose in the way now alluded to. Instead 
of being unfavourable to the agriculturists, the chances are that they will gain by the 
new system ; they have greater capital, skill, and industry than those of any other 
countiy ; and being aware that they must in time to come rely wholly on them to pre¬ 
serve tlieir place in society, and not on custom.-honse regulations and parliamentary 
majorities, the continued improvement of agriculture may be confidently expected : 
and, apart from this powerful stimulus, the new measure has the further advantage 
that it gives the agriculturists increased security, and identifies their interests in 
opinion, as well as in fact, with those of the public. 

At the same time we are ready to admit, that, had it hern practicable, wc should have 
preferred seeing this great question settled by the adoption of a measure for opening the 
ports, under a fixed duty of Us. or Is. a quarter on wheat, accompanied with a corre¬ 
sponding drawback. VVo make this statement on general grounds, and without any 
reference to the pecilliar burdens that aflect the agriculturists, though these should 
neither be forgotten nor overlooked. It would be easy to show that in scarce years a 
duty of tills amount would fall wholly on the foreigner, without affecting prices, or 
narrowing importation; while, in years of unusual plenty, the drawback would facilitate 
exportation, and would, consequently, tend to hinder prices from falling so low as to 
injure the farmer and obstruct improvement. And jn a matter of such immense im¬ 
portance it is the part of a wise government to he cautious how they take any step, 
of the consequences of which they are not fully assured, or wliich may expose any 
great interest to serious vicissitudes. But, even if our limits permitted, it would 
he to little purpose to insist on these or any similar considerations. The pertina¬ 
city with which the agriculturists opposed every approach to a more liberal system 
roused a sjvirlt which would not be satisfied with any thing short of a complete abandon¬ 
ment of restrictions. Tlie time for compromise and arrangement was, unhappily, 
allowed to go by, and government bad to deal with an unreasoning necessity ; Cum 
ventre humnno tibi ncyotium est, nee rationcm patitur, nee trquitale ynitiyatur, nec \dla prece 

Jliiclitur populus _(Seneca, de Brev. Vitae, c. 18.) What was practicable became of 

more consequence than what was either just or proper. And even had it been possible 
to effect an arrangement of the question in the way now stated, the pernicious trade 
of agitation would most likely have continued to flourish ; the object and influence of 
the duty would have been misrepresented ; and neither landlords nor farmers would 
have felt any confidence in the permanence of the new arrangements. Under these 
circumstances, their unconditional repeal was, if not really, at all events practically, the 
best, or rather the only safe course that could be adopted in dealing with the corn laws. 

Regulations under which the Corn Trade of the U. Kingdom is now conducted, — These, 
are embodied in the act 9 & 10 Viet. c. 22., of which we subjoin an abstract: — 

Duties payable under this Act, — From and after the passing of this act, there shall be levied and paid 
on all corn, gr^ln, meal, and flour already or hereafter to be imported into the U. Kingdom or the Isle of 
Man from parts beyond the laas, and entered for home consumption, the duties set forth in the schedule 
to this act aimexetV, viz.— 
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^fimpntll;df^om any T'orcign Couuinj. 


— Whencvcj the avuniRe price of 
wheal, made up and puh1n,hed in 
manner rmiuired !iy law, ahall 
t. the di' * - 


be under 


duty diall l>e - 10 0 per qr. 


4H». and under l‘)«. 

4 ')*. — 50 «. 

6 It* • o' 

Ala. — A2 j. - - I 

.Vit. — A1«. - - , 

Mt. and upward* - - - ■ 

Harley, Bear or Bure — IVOimever the 
average price of barley, made up 
and pnhihhed in the manner re* 
qiiired by law, shall bo under 26«. 
tlic dutv‘.halMie 
204. and under 1*7*. 

274. ' — 2»s. 

2K4. _ 294. 

29#. _ 30#. 

.304. — .31#. 

31#. and upwiards - - - 

Oat$. — \VlH;ne\er tlio aver.ijj** P'’i'’C' nfo.at((, 
m.ide up and publnhfd In the 
manner ri'ipiiroil by law, sliall be 
under IS#, tne duty bhall bo 
J S4. and under 1 !l4. 

194. — 20j. 

204, — 214. 

214. — *> 224. 

224. find U|iw.ard(i - - - 

n>je, Vciue, aiul Bcniis. — Eor every quarler 


a duty equal In amount to the duly 
payable on a quarter of barley. 

Wheat, AL'd/, tiiul Hour.—Vor every barrel 
litlng I'tiilb?. a duty equal In 
amount to the duty payable on C8i 
gallon', of wheat. 

Barley Meal.—Vot every quantify of 217 Jibs. 

a duty equal in amount to iheuuty 
payable on a quarter of barley. 

Oatmeal and'tOoafr. — For cviry quantity of 
IHlilbs. a duty equ.il In amount to 
the duty payable us>on a quarter 
of oats. 

Rye Meal and Flour. — For every barrel 
belnjT 190 lU. a duty equal in 
ainotinl to the duty payable u|)on 
40 gallons of rye. 

Pea Meal and Bean Meal. — For every quan¬ 
tity of 272lbs. a duty ertual In 
amount to the duty payable on a 
quarter of pe.is or beans. 


If the produce (\f ami impitrtcH from any Biitieh PoMseuion out 
if FII ripe. 

Wheat, barley, liear or biRff, oafs, 
rye, pease, and beans, Ibe duty 
shall W - - - - 1 0 per qr. 

Wheat meal, barley meal, oat¬ 
meal, rye meal, pea mo.al, and 
l>ean meal, tlie dut^ sliall be - 0 4i per cwt. 


But the above duties ce.qspd on the 1st of February, 1840; and on, from, and after the said Ist of 
F'cbrtiar y. 1840, the lollowiiig dutie.s have been charged on corn entered for consumption, vi* — 

«. d. I «. J. 

Upon all wheat, barley, liear or bigg, oats, oatmeal, rye meal and flour, pea meal, and 

rye, jieas, and bean* - - - - 1 0 per qr. be.in meal - - - - - 0 4j per cwt. 

And *0 In jirojiortion for a less quantity. I And so in proportion for a less quantity. 

Upon all wheat meal and (lour, liarley me.al, I 

Cl.iuse 2 enai'ts that the duties shall be levied pursuant to 8 & 0 Viet. c. 00. 

(Mause 8. enacts that tlio duties payable in the Isle of Man shall be levied pursuant to 8 & 0 Vlct. c. 04. 

Clause 4. (Ml.lets that siv<«rage pi lees are to continue to be made up according to .'i & G Viet. 2 sess. 
c. 14. (.see and the duties under this act to be regulated thereby. 

Clau.se 5. repe.ils tliat part ol the f) vSe G Vicl. c. 14. wnich prohibits the importation into the U. King* 
dom for consumption thm-e of any corn ground. 


We subjoin an abstract of those parts of the 5 Sc 6 Viet. 2 sess. c. 14. which are 
referred to in the above act, and whicli are yet in force. 


Ilrgulations to he oh.senu'd on shipping Corn from any British Possession out of Europe. — No corn 
grain, nKMtl, or Hour shall be shipped fmin any British possession out of Europe as the produce of any 
such possession until the owner or proprietor or shipper thereof have made and subscribed, before tlio 
collector or other chief otHcor of cu.stoms at the port of shipment, a declaration in writing, specifying the 
quantity of each sort of such eorti, grain, meal, or flour, and tiiat the same was the produce of some 
British possession out of Europe to be named in .such decl.iration, nor until such owner or proprietor 
or shipper shall have obtained from the collector or other chief olllcer of the cu*toms of tlie .said port a 
certificate, under his sigii.iture, of the quantity of corn, grain, meal, or flour so di^clared to he shipped ; 
and before any corn, grain, meal, or flour shall be entered at any port or place in the U. Kingdom qs 
being tlie produce of any British possession out of Europe, the master of tiic ship Importing the samo 
shall produce and deliver to the collector or other chief oitieer of customs of the port or plat'c of import¬ 
ation a copy ol such deelariitioii, certified to bo a true .and .accurate copy tliereof, under the hand of the 
collector and other chief oillci^r of customs at the port of shipment heforo whom the same was made, 
together witli tlie certificate, signed by the said collector or other chiel olllcer of customs, of the quantity 
of corn so declared to be shipped ; ami surh master shall also make and subscribe, before the collector 
or other chiel ofbeer of c«st(yms at the place of importation, a declaration in writing that the several 
quantities of corn, grain, meal, or flour on hoard such sliip, and proposed to he entered under tlie 
authority of such declar.ation, are the s.ame th.-it are mentinned and referred to in tlie declaration and 
certificate produccil by liiin, without any ad'uixture or addition ; and if any persnii shall in any such 
declaration wilfully ami corruptly make any false statement respecting the pl.tee ol wliicli any such corn, 
grain, meal, or flour w.is the produce, or respecting the identity of any such coni, gram, me.al, or flour, 
such person sliall foifcit and become liable to pay to her M.ijesly the sum of lOOf., and the corn, grain’ 
meal, or flour to such jicrson bcIoiiginK on board any such ship shall also be forfeited; and such for¬ 
feiture may be sued for, recovered, and .'ipplied in the same manner in all respects as any forfeiture in¬ 
curred iimler and by virtue of the said act .3 tk 4 Will. 4. c. ."^H.—Jn*!. 

Accounts (f Corn tmporlcd, SfC. to be published monthly — The commissioners of customs shall once in 
each inoiitii publish in the l.oudon (Jazette an aoeoiint of the total quantity of eacli sort of corn, grain, 
meal, and flour respectively imported into the IJ. Kingdom, and also an arcount of the total quantity of 
each sort of corn, grain, meal, .and flour upon which duties of huportation have been iiaid in the U. King¬ 
dom during the month next preceding, and of the several rates of doty which sh.ill from time to time 
during such month have been pay.able upon each sort of corn, grain, meal, ami flour respectively, witli 
an account of the total quantity of each sort of coni, gram, me.il, and flour remaining in wareliouse at 
tlip end of such next preceding month. — §7. 

Section 8, enacts that if any foreign state subject British vessels, goods, &r. to any higher duties or 
charges than are levied on tho vessels of other countries, &c. her Majesty may prohibit the Importation 
of corn from such state. 

Section 9. enacts, that weekly returns of purchases and-sales of corn shall be m.ideih tho pl.ices named 
In tho schedule annexed to the act. 

Section 10. gives her Majesty power of appointing a comptroller of corn returns. 

Section 11. enacts that the comptroller shall execute his oHice in person, but that a deputy may be 
appointed to act in certain cases. 

Sections 12- and 13. authorise the Lord Mayor and aldermen to apptdnt an Inspector.of com returns 
for tho city of London, under, thi^ same comlitions as the general comptroller. 

Section 14. authorises the chancellors of the universities of Oxford and Cambridgij to Appoint and 
remove inspectors of corn returns for the said city and town. 

Section l&. enacts that no person dealing in corn, flour, or malt be appointed Inspector or deputy- 
Inimector of corn returns for the cities of London or Oxfortk or town of Cambridge. 

Section 16. enacts that the appointments of in.spectors for London, Oxford, and Cambridge be on- 
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Dealers in Corn in and near London to deliver in a Declaration to the Lord Mayor^ Sec. — Every 
person carrying on trade or biisiDees in the city of Loudon, or within 5 miles from the uoyal Kxcliange 
la the said city, as a corn factor, or os an agent employed in the sale of Brltl.«h corn, and eTery ucrsoii 
who shall sell any British corn within the Corn Exchange in Mark Lane in the said city, or within any 
other building or place which il or may hereafter bo used within the city of Loudon, or within 8 miles 
from the Uoyal Exchange in the said city, for such and the like ptirposes for wiiich the said Corn 
Exchange in Mark Lane hath been and is used, shall, before he or tl»ey shall carry on sucii trade or 
business, or sell any corn in manner aforesaid, make apd deliver to the Lord Mayor, or one of tbo 
aldermen of the city of London, a declaration in the following words ; (that is to say,) 

“ I A. B. do declare, that the retains to be by me made, conformably to an act passed in the filth year 
of the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled [here set Jiyrth the title qf this act}, of the quan¬ 
tities and prices of British corn which hencefortti shall be by or for me sold or delivered shall, to tlie best 
of iny knowledge and belief, contain the whole quantity, and no more, of the corn bond Jide sold and 
delivered by or for me within the periods to which such return.s respectively shall refer, with the prices 
of such corn, and the names of the buyers respectively, and of the persons fur whom such com shall 
have been sold by me respectively, and to the best of my Judgment the said return shall in all respccU 
be conformable to the provisions of the said act.” 

Which declaration shall be in writing, and shall bo subscribed by the person so making the same ; and 
the Lord Mayor or alderman aforesaid of the city of I.,ondon for the time being shall, and is heieby 
required to deliver a certificate thereof, under his hand, to the inspector of corn returns for tiie city 
of liOndon, to be by him regi.stered in a book to be provided and kept for tliat purpose— § 17. 

Dealers in Corn to make Rctuens to Corn Inspector — Every corn factor and other person as aforesaid 
who is horein-before required to make, and who shall have made sucli declaration as nioresaid, shall, and 
ho or she is hereby reqiured to return or cause to bo returned, on Wednesday in each and every week, to 
the inspector of corn returns for the city of London, an account in writing, signed-witli his or her own 
name, or the name of his or her agent duly autlionsed in that behalf, of the quantities of e.irh sort of 
British corn by him or her sold during the week ending on and iiuluding the next preceding Tuesday, 
with tlie prices thereof, and the amount of every parcel, with the total quantity and value of each sort 
of corn, and by wliat measure or weight the same was 8<dd, and the names of the buyers thereof, and of 
the persons for and on behalf of whom such corn was sold ; and it sliall be lawful for any such inspector 
of corn returns to deliver to an> person making or Uauloring any such retui ns a notice in writing re¬ 
quiring him or her to declare and set forth therein wliere and by whom and in what manner any such 
British corn was delivered to the purcliaser or purcliasers thereof: and every person to whom any such 
notice shall be so delivered sliall, and lie or she is hendiy required to comply therewith, and to ticclaro 
and .'ict foith in such iiis or Jicr return, or in a sejiaiate statement in wrulng, the several particulars 
aforesaid. — 5 1^* 

Section 19. enacts that the present comptroller, deputy-comptroller, and inspectors of corn returns for 
London, Oxford and Cambridge continue in ollico, and that the appointments of the other inspectors of 
returns shall cease on the '24th day of June next after the passing of tins act. 

Section 20. enacts that in cities and towns, other tlian London, Oxford, and Cambridge, officers of 
excise are to act as corn inspectors, and attend at places appointed. 

Section 21. enacts that the commissioners of excise shall make known the place to bo appointed for 
deUvering returns of corn purchased. 

Section 22. aulliorises the commissioners of treasury to continue, if they think fit, the present 
inspectors ot corn returns in tlieir offices. 

Dealers in Corn in Cities and Tovms to make Declaration. — Every person who shall deal in Brltlsli 
corn at or within any city or town named in the piefixed list of towns, excepting the city of la^ndon, or 
who sliall at or within any such city or town engage in or eairy on tlie trade or business of a corn lactoi, 
miller, maltster, brewer, or distiller, or wlio sliall be the owner or proprietoi, or part owner or pro¬ 
prietor of any stage coaches, waggons, carts, or other carriages carrying goods or passengers for hire to 
and from any such city or town, and each and every person who, as a merchant, clerk, agent or other¬ 
wise, shall purchase at any such city or town any.British coin for sale, or tor the sale of meal, flour, 
malt, or bread made or to be made tnoroof, shall, heioro he or she shall so deal in British corn at any 
such city or low n, or shall engage in or carry on any sucli trade or business as aforesaid, or shall purebaso 
any British corn for any such purpose as aluresaid, at or within any such city or town, make and deliver 
a declaration in the following words ; (that i.s to s.iy’,) 

” I A. B. do declare, that the leturns to he liy me made, conformably to the act passed in the fifth year 
of the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, intituled (Z/c/c set forth the title qf this act}, of the quantltie.s 
and prices of British corn which henceforward shall by or for mo be bought, shall, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, contain the whole quantity, and no more, of the British corn bond Jldc bought for 
or by me within the periods to which such returns respectively shall refer, with the jirires of sueh corn 
and the names of the sellers respectively, and to the best of my jmlgment the said returns shall in all 
resptets he conformable to the provisions of tlie said act.” 

Whicb declaration shall bo in writing, and iliall be subscribed willi the hand of the person so making the 
same, and shall by him or her, or by his or her agent, be delivered to the mayor or chief magistrate, or to 
some justice of the peace for sucli city or town, or for the county, riding, or division in which tlic same is 
situate, who are hereby required to deliver a certificate thereof to the officer of excise acting as inspector 
of corn returns for such city or town as uforc-said, or to such continuing inspector of corn returns ns 
aforesaid for such city or town (as the case m.iy be), to be by such officer or inspector registered in a 
book to be provided and kept for tliat purpose_§ 23, 

Section 24. authorises the inspectors of corn returns to require the above declaration from corn 
dealers. 

Corn Dealers to make Jieturns in Writing to Inspectors qf the Corn bought by them. — All persons who 
are herein-before required to make and wlio shall have made such declaration as aforesaid shall, and they 
are liercby required, on the first market d.iy which shall beholden In each and every week within each 
and every city or town named in tlie said schedule hereunto annexed, except the city of London, at or 
within which they shall respectively deal in corn, or engage in or curry on any such trade or business as 
aforesaid, or purchase any corn lor any such purpose as aforesaid, to return or cause to be returned lu 
the officer of excise acting as inspector of corn returns for such city or town, .at the place appointed for 
receiving such returns, or to the continuing inspector of corn returns for such city or town, or to the 
inspector of corn returns for the city of Oxford, or the town of Cambridge (as the case may be), an 
account in writing, signed with their names respectively, of the amount of each and every parcel of each 
respective sort of British corn so by them respectively bought during the week ending on and including 
the day next preceding sucli first market day ns aforesaid, with the price thereof, and by what w^elght or 
measure the same was so bought by them, with the names of the sellers of each of the said parcels 
respectively, with the names of the person or persons, if any, other than the person making such return, 
for or on account of whom the same was so bought and sold ; and it shall be lawful for any officer of 
excise acting as inspector of corn returns, or any continuing inspector of corn returns as aforesaid, to 
deliver to any person making or tendering any such return a notice in writing requiring him or her to 
declare and set forth where and by whom and in what manner any such British corn was delivered to 
him or her ; and every person to whom any such notice shall be so delivered shall, and he or she is hereby 
required to comply therewith, and to declare and set forth in such hts or her return, or in a separate 
statement in writing, the several particulars arorcs.aid—§ 25. 
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Inspeitors to enter Returnt made to them in a Book, ^—The inspector of corn returns for the dtyol 
London, the city of Oxford, and the town of Cambridge, and every officer of excise acting as inspector of 
corn returns for the several other cities and towns aforesaid, and ev^ry continuing inspector of corn re¬ 
turns for any of such other cities or towns as aforesaid, shall duly and regularly enter in a book, to be by 
him provided and kept for that purpose, the several accounts of the quantities and prices of com returned 
to him by !.uch persons respectively as aforesaid ; and every inspector of corn returns for any of the cities 
and towns enumerated In the said schedule shall in each and every week return to the comptroller of 
corn returns an account of the weekly quantities and prices of the several sorts of British corn sold in the 
city of London, or in the city or town tor which he shall be or act as Inspector, according to the returns 
so made to him as aforesaid^ and in such form as shall be from time to time prescribed and directed by 
the said comptroller of corn returns; and the said returns shall be so made to the said comptroller 
by the inspector of corn returns for the city of London on Friday in each week, and by the respective 
inspectors of corn returns for the city of Oxford and the town of Cambridge, and by the respective officers 
of excise acting ui inspectors of corn returns, and by the respective continuing inspectors of corn returns 
for the several other cities and towns aforesaid, witfiin three days next alter tlie first market day holden 
'.a each and every week in any such city or town. — } 26. 

Section 27. enacts that inspectors shall nut include returns until they have ascertained that the persons 
making them have taken the declaration rt*qtdred. 

Average Prices to be made up and published every Week — The average prices of all British corn, by 
which the rate and amount oi the said duties shall be regidatcd, shall be made up and computed on 
Thursday in each week, in manner following; (that is to say,) the said comptroller of corn returns shall 
on such Thursday in-each week, from such returns as shall be received by him during the week next 
preceding, ending on and including the Satuniay in such preceding week, add together the total quantities 
of earl) sort of British corn respectively appearing by such returns to have been sold, and the total prices 
for which the same shall thereby appear to have been sold, and shall divide the amount of such total 
prices respectively by the amount of such total quantities of each sort of British corn respectively, and 
the sum producea thereby shall be added to the sums in like manner produced in theh weeks immediately 
preceding tlic same, and the amount of such sums so added shall be divided by 6, and the sum tliereby 
given shall be deemed and taken to be the aggregate average price of each such sort of British corn re¬ 
spectively, for the purpose of regulating and ascertaining the rate and amount of the said duties ; and 
the said comptroller of corn returns shall cause such aggregate weekly averages to bo published in the 
next succeeding Clazntte, and shall on Thursday in each week transmit a certificate of such aggregate 
average prices of each sort of British corn to the collector or other chief officer of the customs at each of 
Iho several ports of the U. Kingdom, and to the said functionary at tlie port of Donglas in the Isle of 
Man ; and the rate and amount of the duties to be paid under the provisions of this act shall from time 
to time be regulated and governed at each of the ports of the U. Kingdom by the aggregate average 
prices of British corn at the time of the entry for home consumption of any corn, grain, meal or flour 
chargeable with any such duty, as such aggregate average prices shall appear and be stated in the last of 
sucli certifleates received by the collector or otlier chief officer of customs at such port—§ 28. 

How Quantities of Corn are to be computed. — In the returns to be made as aforesaid to the comptroller 
of corn returns, and in the publications to be made from time to time in the I^ondon Gazette, and in tlie 
certificate to be transmitted to the said eomptroUor of corn returns to collectors or other chief officers of 
customs, the quantities of each sort of British corn respectively shall be computed and set forth by, 
according, ana with refercuco to the imperial standard g.illon, as the same is declared and established by 
llui act 5 Geo. 4. cap. 74. amended or altered by the act 6 Geo. 4. cap. 12., and by the act 5 & 6 Will. 4. 
cap, 6;». —§29. 

Unfit student Number of Iteturns are made. Comptroller may use the present Averages. — Until a 
sufficient number of weekly returns have been received by the said comptroller of corn returns under 
this act to afford such aggregate average prices of British corn as afoicsaid, tlic weekly average prices of 
British corn publislicd by him immediately before the passing of this act shall be used and relerrcd to 
in making such calculations as aforesaid, in such niauncr as if the same had been made up and taken 
under this act—§.30. 

What shall be deemed British Corn — All corn or grain the produce of the U. Kingdom shall be deemed 

and taken to bn British corn for tlie purposes of this act-§ .31. 

Any Corn Returns believed fraudulent may be omitted in the Computation — If the said comptroller of 
corn returns shall at any time sec cause to believe that any return made to .any inspector of corn returns 
Is fraudulent or untrue, tlie said comptroller is hereby required, w ith all convenient ©xpedilion, to lay before 
the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council (for Trade) a statement of the grounds of such his be. 
lief; and if upon consideration of any such statement the said Lords of said Committee shall direct the 
comptroller to omit any such return in the computation of such aggregate weekly average price, then 
and In that case, Viut not otherwise, the said comptroller of corn returns shall be authorised to omit such 

retufu in tho computation of such aggregate weekly average price-§ 32. 

Section 33. enacts that corn dealers having made the declaration previous to this act shall transmit 
returns, and comply with the rules hereby required. 

Comptroller to issue Directions respecting the Inspection rf Books of Inspectors. — Tlie comptroller of 
com returns is hereby authorised from time to time, In pursuance of any instructions which he shall 
receive in that behalf from the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council (for Trade), to issue to the in¬ 
spectors of corn returns for the city of London, the city of Oxford, and the town of Cambridge respect¬ 
ively, any general or snccial directions respecting tlie inspection by any person or persons of tlie books 
so directed as aforesaid to be kept by such inspector of corn returns ; and no such inspectors for the city 
of London, tho city of Oxford, or tlic town of Cambridge, shall permit or suffer any person to inspect 
any such book, or to peruse or transcribe any entry therein, except in compliance with some such general 
or special directions from the said comptroller of corn returns—§ 34. 

Copy of last Return to be qffixed on Market Place on each Market Day. — The inspector of corn returns 
for every city or town otlier than the city of London shall and Is hereby required, on each and every 
market day, to put up or cause to be put up In the market place of the city or town for which he shall 
act as inspector, or if there shall be no market place, then in some otlier conspicuous place therein near 
to where the corn market is usually held, a copy of the last return made by him to the comptroller of 
corn returns, omitting the names of the parties who may have sold and bought the said corn ; and every 
such officer or inspector shall also again put up such account on the market day immediately following 
that on which it shall first have been put up, in case tho same shall from accident or any other cause have 
been removed, and shall take due care that the same shall remain up for public inspection until a new 
account for the ensuing week shall have been prepared and set up— § 35. 

.Sections 36, 37, 88. relate to the payment of comptrollers and inspectors 

Section 30. Imposes a penalty on corn dealers who do not make declarations or returns. 

Section 40. relates to the recovery and application of penalties. 

Sections 41, 42. relate to the penalties to be imposed on witnesses for non-attendance, and the punish¬ 
ment to bo inflicted on those who make false returns. 

Section 43. declares that tho act shall nut affect the practice of measuring or privileges of the city 
of London. 

Substitution of Wheat Flour or Biscuit for bonded Wheat. — Our readers are, no doubt, 
generally aware, that of late years efforts were occasionally made in the House of 
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Commons to get a law enacted authorising the delivery of bonded wheat from the 
warehouse, on the substitution in its stead of a proportional quantity of wheat flour or 
biscuit. But this proposal encountered the hostility of the more zealous partisans of 
the corn laws, principally on the alleged ground that it would open a door to fraud, 
and lead to the clandestine introduction of large quantities of foreign wheat. In the 
course, however, of 1842, the project was again introduced by Mr. Gladstone, and, 
having been supported by government, was passed into a law, 5 8c 6 Victoria, cap. 92. 
It enabled millers, bakers, and others in this country to take advantage of such openings 
in the home and foreign markets as may offer for the manufacture and sale of flour and 
biscuit; and to make such changes in the nature of their stocks as may be thought mc^t 
advantageous. There do not seem to be any very good grounds for thinking that it has 
afforded any considerable facilities for the commission of fraud by the introduction of 
wheat without a countervailing deposit of flour; but supposing it has, no one has been 
injured by such introduction. We subjoin an abstract of the act now referred to. 

Warehoused Wheat io be delivered Dutyfree upon substituting an equivalent Quantity qf Wheat Flour 

or Biscuit -Whereas it will be of advantage to the trade and commerce of the country that wheat may 

be delivered duty-froo from tlie wurohouse or from the vessel, upon the deposit In the warehouse, or 
due cxportatioiT therefrom, of an equivalent quantity of wheat flour and biscuit; be it therefore enacted, 
tliat it shall be lawful for the jirincipal officer of customs having charge of any warehouse, in which 
wheat may be warehoused without payment of duty upon the flrst entry thereof, to deliver any quantity 
thereof duty-froo upon there being deposited in warehouse in lieu thereof fine wheat flour or biscuit, as 
under. 

For every 9G lbs. of kiln-driod wheat, or for every 100 lbs. of wheat not being kiln-dried, not less than 
78 lbs. of fine wheat flour, or G8 Ihs. of captain’s biscuit, or 80 lbs. of biscuit of the standard of the biscuit 
supplied to her Majesty’s navy, or 118 lbs. of common ship's biscuit; and so in proportion for any less 
qu.antity than 96 lbs. of kiln-dried wheat, or 100 lbs of wheat not kiln-dried ; such flour or biscuit having 
been manufactured in the U. Kingdom, or such flour having been duly imported and the duty thei'eoii 
having been paid —§ 1. 

.Section 2. enacts that fine wheat flour and biscuit may be deposited in warehouse, and certifleate of 
such deposit granted, to entitle the holder to an equivalent quantity of warehoused wheat duty-lree any 
time within six weeks of the date tlicreof. 

Section 3. enacts that nersuns making deposits flour and biscuit be entitled to'Iiave equivalent 
quantities of wheat entered duty-free from the vessel. 

Section 4. orders that three tfays’ notice In writing be given to the collector of the quantity of wheat 
required to be drdivered from the wareliouse and of the day of delivery. 

Section ^ orders that no wheat shall bo delivered duty-free until tlie substituted article has been de- 
po.sited and the certificate duly examined. 

Section tj. enacts that substituted flour and biscuit shall be subject to the warehousing laws, but shall 
not be taken out for home consumption. 


Tables showing the Prices of the different Sorts of Grain in Great Britain, 
THE Quantities imported and -exported, &c. 

I. — Current Prices of (Jrain, .Seeds, Ac. per Imperial Quarter. London, 7th July, 1851, 


Driliiih Grain and Sec'ds. 


W'lieal, Essex, K<»nt, and SufTolk, rod - 
Diilii vtliite 

Norfolk .ind I.lnrolnsliirc, rod • 
Northuinborlaiid and Scoitli, red 
R>(’, old - . . . 

new - ■ - - 

Kr.inir - - . 

Barlc^r, grinding; . . - 

(IMi.ling . . - 

malting - , - 

Malt, brown « - . 

^le ship - . - 

Leans, large ticks ... 
harruw . - - 

pigeon 

Peas, gra.v - - - 

wlilte ... 

boilers ... 

new • . - - 

Oats, Lincoln and Yoik hire (Poland) 

Ditto iecd 

Ditto short small 

Angus 

Ditto potato 

C^ork, Waterford, and Voughal, black 
(iaiwa; ... 

Dublin and Wexford, Peed 

Ditto iwtato 

T.imerick. Sligo, and Westport - 
Newry, Dumlalk, and Londonderry 
Flour, town made (per sack of 1280 lbs.) 
Norfolk ... 

Irish . - - 

Rapeseed, 2.'/.—-25/. per last. 

Hne new, 26/.— 27/. per last. 
Hempseed, large, .14,. — 35,. per quarter. 

Kinnll, 30,. — 3*/,. per quarter. 
Canarysecd, 41i*. — 45,. per quarter. 
Carraway .30,. — 33,. per rwt. 

Mustard seed, brown, B«. — 12,. per bushel. 

white, 6,. — 8,. per bushel. 
Cloverseed, white, 44*. — 48,. |Hrr cwt. 

red, 40*. — 48,. per cwt. 
Trefoil, white, 16*. — 22*. per cwt. 

Linseed cake, 7/. 5,. to 11 . 10,. ton. 
Kaposeed cake, 4/. ~ 4/. 4,. per top. 

Tares, o/d, 2.5,. — 26,. per quarter. 

winter, 32,. — 34«. i>or quarter. 


.38 _ 14 
40 — 48 
.38 - 41 
44 — 48 


.30 — .32 
r,l _ .36 
28 — 2'> 
2!) — 30 


19-21 
21—24 
19 — 2.3 
19— 23 
37 — .38 

29 — 31 

30 — 31 


Foreign Grain and Reeds. 


U’heal, Dantzic, Konigsberg, high mixed and 
white . . - 

Ditto mixed and red 

Pomernninn, Mecklenburg, Marks, red 
Silesian, white 

id, while 


Russian, hard 
soft 

French, red 
• while 
Rhine, reel - 
Louvain, red 
t^inadian, red 

white 

Italian and Tuscan, retl 
Ditto widti 

Egyptian 
Mai/c, yellow 
white 

Harley, grinding 
mailing 
Beans, ticks 
small 

Peas, white 
maple 

Oats, Dutch brew and thick 
Russian feed - 
Danish, Mecklenburg, and Friesland, 
feed 

Flour, Dantzic, (per barrel) • 

American - 
Linseed, crushing, Baltic, 44*. — 48,., per 
quarter. 

Odessa, 48,. — 50,, per quarter, 
sowing, 64*. — 68,. per quarter. 
Rapeseed, crushing, 20/. to 25/. |>er last. 
Cloverseed, white, 36*. to 48*. i»er ewt- 
red, 40*. — 44*. per cwt. 

I.lnseed cake, 6/, — 11 . per ton. 

Hatiewed eake, 4/. — 4/. 4*. per ton. 

Tares, large (lore, 34*. — 36*. per quarter, 
old, 23*. — 25*. per quarter, 
new, 26*. — 50*. t>er quarter. 


red 


4.3 — 48 
41—43 
39 — 41 


.31 _ .38 


_ 40 


.39 — 42 
38 -12 
41—44 
40 — 42 
42 - 44 
40 — 42 
46 — .50 


-30 


.30 _ .31 
21 — 23 
26 _ 28 
26 _ 28 

28 — .32 
27 - 30 

29 — 30 
21 -24 
20 — 21 

20-21 
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II. Account of the Prices of Middling or Mealing ^vneat per Quartet at Windsor Market, as ascertained 
by the Audit-books of Eton College. 


Yenrs. 

Prices of 
Wheat at 
Windsor, 
y (Jailoni 
to the 
Bushel. 

Prices of 
Wheat re¬ 
duced to the 
Winchester 
Bushel of 
8 Gallons. 

. 

Average 
of Ton 
Years ao- 
rordlnir to 
the Wln- 

Bushel of 
8 Gallons. 

Yeari. 

Prices of 
Wlteatat 
Windsor* 
9 Galtoiks 
to the 
Bushel. 

Prices of 
Wueat re¬ 
duced to the 
Winchester 
Bushel of 
8 Galons. 

Average 
of Ten 
Years ac¬ 
cording to 
the Win- 
cl letter 
Bushel of 
8 Gallons. 

Years. 

Prices of 
Wheat at 
Windsor, 
9 Gallons 
to the 
Bushel. 

Prices of 
Wheat re¬ 
duced 10 the 
Winchester 
Bushel of 
8 Gallons. 

Average 
of Ten 
Years ac¬ 
cording to 
the Win¬ 
chester 
Bushel of 

8 Gallons. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ B. d. 

£ s 

d. 


£ 

S. 

d. 

£ S 

d. 

£ s 

d. 


£ 

i. d. 

£ r 

d. 

£ s. d. 

ir>46 

2 8 

0 

2 2 8 



1707 

1 

8 

6 

1 5 

A 




1767 

3 

4 

G 

2 17 

4 


11547 

3 13 

8 

3 6 51 



1708 

2 

1 

6 

1 16 10# 



1768 

3 

0 

6 

2 13 



1648 

4 6 

0 

3 16 61 



1709 

3 18 

6 

3 9 

9# 



1769 

2 

5 

8 

2 0 

7* 


1649 

4 0 

0 

3 11 11 



1710 

3 

18 

0 

3 9 

4 




1770 

2 

9 

0 

2 8 

Gf 


Id-^O 

3 16 

8 

3 8 If 



1711 

2 

14 

0 

2 8 

C 




1771 

2 

7 

0 

2 10 

8 


1651 

3 13 

4 

3 5 2| 



1712 

2 

6 

4 

2 1 

2# 



1772 

3 

6 

0 

2 18 

8 


1652 

2 9 

6 

2 4 0 



1713 

2 

11 

0 

2 5 

4 




1773 

3 

6 

6 

2 19 

1 



16.53 

1 15 

6 

1 11 6f 



1714 

2 

10 

4 

2 4 

9 




1774 

3 

2 

0 

2 15 

1 



16.54 

I 6 

0 

1 3 1 



1715 

2 

3 

0 

1 18 

2 

■ 

2 4 


1775 

2 17 

8 

2 11 

3 


2 11 3| 

1655 

1 13 

4 

19 7 

2 11 


1716 

2 

8 

0 

2 2 

8 




1776 

2 

8 

0 

2 2 

8 



16.56 

2 3 

0 

1 18 2 



1717 

2 

5 

8 

2 0 

7 




1777 

2 15 

0 

2 8 

lOf 


16.57 

2 6 

8 

2 1 6i 



1718 

1 

18 

10 

1 14 

6 




1778 

2 

9 

6 

2 4 

0 


16.58 

3 6 

0 

2 17 9j 



1719 

1 

15 

0 

1 11 

!• 




1779 

2 

0 

8 

1 16 

1 



16.59 

3 6 

0 

2 18 8 



1720 

1 

17 

0 

1 12 10^ 




1780 

2 

8 

6 

2 3 

1 



1660 

2 16 

6 

2 10 2* 



1721 

I 

17 

6 

1 13 

4 




1781 

2 19 

0 

2 12 

5 



1661 

3 10 

0 

3 2 2f 



1722 

1 

16 

0 

1 12 

0 




1782 

3 

0 

6 

2 13 

91 



1662 

3 14 

0 

3 5 91 



1723 

1 

14 

8 

1 10 lOf 



1783 

3 

1 

0 

2 14 

2 



166.1 

2 17 

0 

2 10 8 



1724 

1 

17 

0 

1 12 

10# 



1784 

8 

0 

6 

2 13 

9 



1664 

2 0 

6 

1 16 0 



1725 

2 

B 

6 

2 3 

1 

f 

1 15 


1785 

2 14 

0 

2 8 

0 


2 7 8i 

1665 

9 9 

4 

2 3 101 

2 10 


1726 

2 

6 

0 

2 0 10 

I 



1786 

2 

7 

6 

2 2 



1666 

1 16 

0 

1 12 0 



1727 

2 

2 

0 

1 17 

4 




1787 

2 11 

6 

2 5 

H 


1667 

1 16 

0 

1 12 0 



1728 

2 

14 

6 

2 8 

6 




1788 

2 15 

6 

2 0 

4* 


1668 

2 0 

0 

1 15 6} 



1729 

2 

6 

10 

2 1 

7 

1 



1789 

3 

3 

2 

2 16 

If 


1669 

2 4 

4 

1 19 5 



1730 

1 

16 


1 12 

5 




1790 

3 

3 

2 

2 16 

l| 


1670 

2 1 

8 

1 17 01 



1731 

1 

12 

im 

1 9 

2 




1791 

2 15 

6 

2 9 

4* 


1671 

2 2 

0 

1 17 4 



1732 

1 

6 

8 

1 3 

8 




1792* 




2 13 

0 


1672 

2 1 

0 

1 16 51 



1733 ! 

1 

B 

4 

1 5 

2 




1793 




2 15 

8 


1673 

2 6 

8 

2 1 5| 



1734 

1 

18 

10 

1 14 

6 




1794 




2 14 

0 


1674 

3 8 

8 

3 1 Ol 



1735 

2 

3 

0 

1 18 

2 

t 

1 15 

2 

1795 




4 1 

6 

2 14 3# 

1675 

3 4 

8 

2 17 .5| 

,2 0 11# 

1736 

2 

0 

4 

1 15 10 

1 



1796 




4 0 

2 

1 

1676 

1 18 

0 

1 13 94 



1737 

1 

18 

0 

1 13 




1797 




3 2 

0 


1677 

2 2 

0 

1 17 4 



1738 

1 

15 

6 

1 n 

of 



1798 




2 14 

0 

1 

1678 

2 19 

0 

2 12 51 



1739 

1 

18 

6 

1 14 

2 

! 



1799 




3 15 

8 


1679 

3 0 

0 

2 13 4 



1740 

2 10 

8 

2 5 

1 

> 



J800 




6 7 

0 


1680 

2 6 

0 

2 0 0 


1 

1741 

2 

6 

N 

2 1 





1801 




6 8 

6 


1681 

2 6 

8 

2 1 6f 



1742 

1 

14 

0 

1 10 


• 



1802 




3 7 

2 


1682 

2 4 

0 

1 19 1 1 



1743 

I 

4 

10 

1 2 

1 




1803 




3 0 

0 


1683 

2 0 

0 

1 15 6 



1714 

1 

4 

10 

1 2 

1 




1804 




3 9 

6 


1684 

2 4 

0 

1 19 111 


1 

1745 

1 

7 

6 

1 4 



1 12 

1 

1805 




4 8 

0 

4 1 2^ 

1685 

2 6 

8 

2 1 5i 

2 1 


1746 

1 

19 

0 

1 14 

8^ 




1800 




4 3 

0 


1686 

1 14 

0 

1 10 2! 



1747 

1 

14 

10 

1 10 Hi 




1807 




3 18 

0 

1 

1687 

1 5 

2 

1 2 41 



1748 

1 

17 

0 

1 12 

lOi 




1808 




3 19 

2 


1688 

2 6 

0 

2 0 10; 



1749 

1 

17 

0 

1 12 10 




1K09 




5 6 

0 


1689 

1 10 

0 

I 6 R 



17.50 

1 

12 

6 

I 8 10 




1810 




5 12 

0 


1690 

1 14 

8 

1 10 9f 



1751 

1 

18 

6 

I 14 

2 




1811 




5 8 

0 


1691 

1 14 

0 

I 10 2; 1 



1752 

2 

1 

10 

1 17 

2 




1812 




6 8 

0 


1692 

2 G 

8 

2 1 5 ! 



17.53 

2 

4 

8 

1 19 

8 




1813 




6 0 

0 


1693 

3 7 

8 

3 0 1 



1754 


14 

8 

1 10 

9 




1814 




4 5 

0 


1694 

3 4 

0 

2 16 10 


i 

1765 

1 

13 10 

1 10 

1 


1 1 


1815 



’ j 

3 16 

0 

4 17 6 

1696 

2 13 

0 

2 7 1: 

1 19 

C| 

1756 

2 

5 

2 

2 0 

] 




1816 




4 2 

0 


1696 

3 11 

0 1 

3 3 Is 



17.57 

3 

0 

0 

2 13 

4 




1817 




5 16 

0 


1697 

3 0 

0 

2 13 4 



17.58 

2 

10 

0 

2 4 

6# 



1818 




4 18 

0 


1698 

'3 8 

4 

3 0 9 



1759 

1 

19 

8 

I 15 

3 




1819 




3 18 

0 


1699 

3 4 

0 

2 16 10# 



1760 

1 

16 

6 

1 12 




1820 




3 16 

0 


1700 

2 0 

0 

1 16 6| 



1761 

1 

10 

2 

1 6 

y# 



1821 




3 11 

0 


1701 

1 17 

8 

1 13 



1762 

1 

19 

0 

1 14 

8 




1822 




2 13 

0 


1702 

1 9 


I 6 2| 



1763 

2 

0 

8 

] 16 

1 




1823 




2 17 

0 


1703 

] 16 


1 12 0 



1764 

2 

6 

8 

2 1 

5 

I 



1824 



. j 

3 12 

0 


1704 

2 6 

C 

2 1 4 



1765 

2 

14 

0 

2 8 

0 


1 19 

H 

1825 




4 4 

0 

3 18 8| 

1705 

1 10 

0 

1 6 8 

2 2 

11 

1766 

2 

8 

6 

2 3 

1 

: 



1826 




3 13 

0 


Il706 

1 6 

0 1 

_L_L.ir 











1 




i 





The Eton Account of Prices commenced in 1595 ; the accuracy of the returns in the first years cannot 
however be so implicitly relied on, as those quoted above—Bishop Fleetwood and Sir F. M. Fdon have 
c<dlpcted, with great industry, almost all the existing information respecting tiio state of prices in England 
during the last six hundred years. 

• From this year, inclusive, the account at Eton College has been kept according to the bushel of 
8 g.illons, under the provision of the act 31 Geo. 3. c. 30. $ 82. 
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, Account of the Averatre Prices of British Com per Imperial Quarter, In England and WaleSj 
1771, as ascertained by the Receiver of Corn Returns. 


I, since 



N.B.—The Imperial bushel contains 2218*192 cubic inches, the Winchester bushel 2160-42 do., the 
former being about one-thirty-secondth part larger than the l.-itter—(See Bushel, and Weights and 
Measures.) 








V. Accotint of the Quantities of the different Varieties of Corn, and of Flour and Meal, imported into 
and re-exported from the U. Kingdom In 1852, showing, also, tiie Quantities retained for ilunie Con¬ 
sumption, and the Nett Amount of Duty received thereon. 


Imports. 

Re-Exports. 

Retained for 
Consumption. 

llevemie. 

Corn and Krain, via. ; — 

W'hi'at . « - or*. buMhth 

Warley .... 

()«t* .... 

Rye .... 

Pertse .... 

licnna .... 

Indinn corn . - - 

Jiuck wlienl ... 

.’5,060,207 a 

0 

7 

9,967 0 
10e,.’59.T 5 
.•570,912 4 

1,171,277 0 
8,083 5 

15,.'>21 7 

1,540 0 
7,298 0 

400 0 

969 5 
2,11.5 .5 

377 C 

.3,050,07 2 7 

621,000 0 
981,988 2 

9,5(.2 0 

in.5..5l.3 3 

.372,971 .5 

1,170,899 2 

8.08.3 0 

£ «. d. 

1.5.3,002 0 0 
31.241 12 8 
49,3.51 18 6 

499 19 H 
.5,314 1.5 4 
18,712 1.3 4 

73,100 18 3 

405 14 4 

Totals 

6.641.728 2 

26,228 4 

6,62.3,094 0 

3.31.927 12 1 

Whcalmeal or flour . tivt, qr». lb*. 
Bailey meal ... 

Oatmeal . • - - 

Rye meal • - . - 

Pen meal - . . - 

Indinn com meal . . - 

Buck wheat meal - - - 

3,865,17.3 2 1 

212 0 7 
406 2 27 

91 2 26 

14 0 n 

7.30 X 24 

39 .3 J2 

457,839 0 8 

,10 0 
'40 1 21 

lo’o 0 7 

.3,798,,56I O 21 
212 0 7 
455 2 27 

51 1 5 

14 0 0 
678 2 24 

39 3 12 1 

72,429 5 11 

.3 19 11 

7 M 11 

1 15 0 

0 5 4 

13 18 8 

1 0 15 .3 

Totals 

.3,866.718 2 13 

67,980 2 8 1 

1 3,800,012 3 12 

1 72,157 12 0 
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VI. An Account of the Quantities of tho different Varktleiof Cora and Grain, 
into the U. Kingdom in 1852, sifecifying the Countriei whence the same was brought, and the Quan¬ 
tities brought from each, ip Imperial Quartess. 


Countries from which im¬ 
ported 

Wheat 

and 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Barley 

and 

Barley 

Meal. 

Oats and 
Cat Meal 

Rye and 
Rye Meal 

Peas and 
Pea Meal 

Beam ant 
Bean 
Meal. 

Irtdian 
Com and 
Meal. 

Ruck 
Wheat 
and Buck 
Wheat 
Meal. 

All Sorts 

Kusttia, northern ports 

5i7,lia 

5,997 

304,418 

6,08A 

305 

. . 



1 

313,948 

ports within the Black 
8^n . 

70(1, 

14,070 

1,290 

829 

50 

1,200 

233,816 



9.57,877 


516 

7.58 

.56,23.1 

• 

9.3 

*5,856 







254,870 

247,101 

301 

4.3,2.31 




770,196 


452,V!J2 

54,V07 

21,69.3 

• 

49,827 

3,683 

- 



554,, 02 

Mecklenburg 

12(VM1 

15,580 

2,2.39 

• 

7,311 

- 




145,707 

Hanover - • - 

9.1.58 

83.3 

1.3.3,131 

• 

19 

6,203 

1 



149,.344 

(hileiihurg and Kniphausen * 

44V 


.39,.865 

- 

1*8,07*9 

4,.37 7 

- 



44,684 


49,487 

37,08.3 

41,.386 

66 

21,751 



2 

167,8.57 



1,001 

79,17(i 

1 

3.5 

* 1,691 

14,681 


1 

12 

221,.5 >9 

Belgium ... 

2.5,9(11 

10,190 

• 

2 

9,532 



22 

45,708 

('haniiel Islands 

1,640 

99 


• 



92,1*16 


4 

1,743 

France ... 

4.59,418 

1 

100,292 

56,458 

357 

2.59 

28,213 

8,048 

74.5,161 





• • • 

9,646 



9,647 

the Azores 


2 





6,144 



6,146 

Spain 

Italy, and the Italian Islands, 
viz. 

6,3V 1; 

8,441 


■ 

3 


1,186 


- 

15,952 

Sardinian territories 
Tuscany - ■» 

.57 

. 


* 

- 


674 



731 

11,6% 

2,306 


. 


- 

1,351 



15,.3,53 . 

Papal territorlei • 

2V.73V 

* 1,928 

- 

• 


- 



22,732 

Naples and Sicily 

Aibtrian terntuncs 

26.(..3.5 

. 

• 

• 

12,693 




41,2.56 

3,‘J8.1 

. 


* 

• 

3,911 

106,005 



11.3,90V 

Malta and (>ozo 

J7.l()(> 

41,.389 


• 

• • 

1,616 

3,408 



6.3,519 

Ionian islands 

1,1.31 


* %H 

• 


9,512 



10,91.3 

Wallachia and Moldavia 

86,111' 

55 




626,714 



713,877 

Kgypt • • . . 

391,668 

54,218 


17 

31 

257,188 

71,590 



777,74.5 

Syria - - 

Turkish dominions, not par¬ 
ticularly desienatra • 

12,376 

3,661 


1,261 

• 


3.38 



16,.37 7 

40,.3ll 

16,103 



- 

138,314 



196,019 

3,746 

Algirla - 

3,7 K. 


• 






British North America 

110,03.3 

90 

* 1,154 

• 

Hp668 

- 

.3 


2 

120,240 

Foreign West Indies 
llnitedSiaiesol America 

1,971 

. 


. 


1,414 



.3,,388 

1,231,894 

I 

8 

1*33 

72 

783 

*1 

107,663 ' 


4 

1,100,558 

Hra/11 

. 


. 

• 

• 

1,074 



1,07.5 

All other parts 

m 

.569 


* 

20 

' * 

522 



1,.336 

Total qiianfilies imported - 

l,I6l.(;OV 

6V5,602 

989 ,.578 

9,"91 

HKi3S 

370.912 

1,171,1'n 

8,095 1 

;,7i6,(,(:8 


Vn. Account of the Quantities of Wheat and Wheat Flour (stated as Quarters of Wheat) imported 
into the U. Kingdom during eueh of the 10 Years ending with 18')2, exhibiting the Quantities brought 
from each Country; and the Annual Average Imports ot each of tho said 10 Years. 













Annual 
,\ vernge 

Countries. 

1843. 

1844. 

181.5. 

1816. 

1817- 

1818. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

18.52. 

I mports 
during 












llipse 

10 Years. 

Russia 

Qrr. 

(fr». 

Qrt. 

Qr$ 

Qri. 

Qrt. 

QCJ*. 

(?(*. 



Qrt. 

3.3,668 

101,526 

.3,3,781 

201,850 

850,587 

52.3,13.8 

599,5.56 

6.38,613 

699,681 

733,7.34 

442,216 

Swi-ilort and Nor- 

way 

678 

10,782 

679 

218 

8,647 

.5,316 

6,491 

.3.56 

6 

516 


Denmark - 

69,.861 

94,t99 

7 4,170 

61,563 

73..5(i8 

191,787 

213,213 

162,207 

168,768 

218,8.31 

1.35,817 

I’rusKia 

659,503 

551,015 

4V4,.5.39 

3(jO,8.SI 

492,928 

528,1.56 

618,690 

835,650 

696,175 

452,29 V 

561,98.3 

(krmsny; viz., 







HanstMtlc'l'owns, 
Oldenburg, Han¬ 
over, anil Meek- 












Icnhurg - 
HoIImicT . 

126,.521 

108,92V 

154,271 

126,57 V 

1.51,8-9 

532..591 

498,984 

380,941 

264,721 

179,6.31 

2,52,800 

868 

11,772 

1,614 

473 

1I,K(M) 

16,3,978 

.308,482 

293,465 

66,414 

•i24,«(..3 

98,38V 

Hi-iglum • 

33V 

1,101 

98.3 

3,0(.t 

27,-169 

178,.398 

.366,099 

201,922 

69,046 

25,961 

8'',4.37 

Kr.mce 

3,131 

44,875 

3.5,809 

7.3,771 

179,2.59 

320,010 

742,02.3 

1,115,146 

1,193,4.33 

459,118 

419,688 

^pain 

1 

M 

4,nif, 

71,011 

21,700 

917 

498 

2,186 

11.5 

f>,'2l 

11 .V81 

Itily 

.5,206 

80,280 

57,403 

194,236 

64,850 

83,170 

281,530 

117,.323 

211,852 

65,10.3 

119,O'): 

Malta 

3,155 

6,163 

4,1 VO 

11,099 
11,.59.5 

46,251 

8,576 

9,049 

10,.596 

10,.585 

17,106 

12,67( 

(irtece 

Turkey, inc. Syria, 

.3,240 

- 

4,129 

61,136 

6,292 

165 


8,656 




Egypt,Wallachia, 
nnii Moldavia • 

^ 14,899 

44,790 

7,0.30 

41,557 

266,779 

40,340 

295,542 

,382,793 

873,1,30 

533,521 

250,038 

Cape of Good 









Hope 

British E. Indies - 

3,624 

8.3 

2,30.3 

2 

1,204 

87 

361 

2 

803 

2 

2,755 

1 

2,028 

690 

1 

22 

I * 

18 

1,319 

Australian Settle¬ 





ments • 

British N. A. Co¬ 

1,29 V 

4,210 

14,03.5 

20,316 

13,690 

5,.559 

15,699 

14,584 

104 

• 

8,952 

lonies 

U. States of Ame- 

113,446 

228,069 

229,319 

327,105 

398,79.3 

1,834,142 

186,254 

142,295 

80,391 

129,680 

110,0.33 

[ 

194,512 

riia 

26,090 

85,853 

93,622 

808,178 

296,102 

617,131 

537,0.30 

911,855 

1,2.31,891 

614,19" 

All other parts - 

2,674 

8 

2,090 

24,122 

16,250 

11,023 

26,830 

19,812 

4,656 

5.272 

n,V74 

1 Total 



1.141,9,57 

2,311.112 

4,464.7.57 

13.082,231 

4.8.3,5.280 

4,8.30,26.3 


kl61,60V! 
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VIII Account showing the Quantities of the different Varieties of Foreign and Colooial Grain entered 
for Consumption in the U. Kingdom in each of the 18 Years ending with 1852, wllli,the Total Quan¬ 
tities so retained, and the Annual Entries at an Average of the above Period, and of the 7 Years 
ending with 1652 ; with :i similar Account for Indian Corn and Meal for the 10 and 7 Years ending 
witli 1852 .—(Compiled from various Pari.Papers.) 


Years. 

Wheat and 
Wlieat 
Flour. 

Harley and 
Barloy 
Meal. 

Oats and 
Oatmeal. 

Bye and 
Rye 
Meal. 

Peas and 
Pea Meal. 

Beans and 
Bean Meal. 

Aggregate of 
the preceding 
Sorts of Hrali 
and Meal 
retained for 
Consumption 

Indian Com 
and Meal. 



Om. 

Q'-*- 





Qrt. 

(fjt. 

18T> 

. 

W.51, 

l.')b,S.53 

176,14*2 

.3 

*25,181 

6‘t,82l 

4 30,.560 




.10,107 

110,0 M 

97.197 

18 

8(),‘J28 

87,796 

4<i6,Of)7 


ls.17 


214,‘27*2 

47.47.5 

331,0*24 

19,576 

87,61.5 

10‘),i)76 

812,0.38 


1S38 


1,848,47,') 

8,192 

11,0/2 

2..517 

11,618 

.51,2(0 

1,9.30,114 




‘2,71l.7‘23 

594.301 

' 86‘2,78‘J 

1.52,182 

1 70.-270 

l2.3,5'/7 

4,615,262 




‘2.101,431. 

619,801 

517,0,5-2 

1,857 

1>9.157 

1‘29,.517 

.3,829,120 




‘2,G47,808 

2'2‘2,H37 

27,918 

' .518 

13*2,8 57 

267,697 

.3,299,035 




«,989,645 

49,969 

*295,137 

‘28,516 

80,1.50 

4.3,279 

3,4 87.‘296 





223,51.3 

4.5,2.51 

‘2.724 

4.5,.383 

45,702 

1,353,1.-9 

10.225 



‘)8N,.'il5 

1,0-20.766 

‘2.58,2.3 5 

28,779 

106,375 

225,680 

2,628,3.50 

.38,711 

1 tt it ^ 


.31.5,615 

. ‘299,4.30 

587,4 31 

23 

81,7.35 

197,919 

1,492,1.56 

4 2.295 



2, % 52,928 

401,614 

779.412 

1,710 

181,801 

209,874 

4,540,.399 

1 757,609 



4,CIS.11 1 

782,686 

1,788,121 

‘253,4.3.5 

1‘1.3 ,‘2.3.5 

476,279 

8,10.5,867 

4,0*2*2,919 



2,19.3,7.55 

888,925 

872,.V.3 

.55,181 

161,771 

418,704 

4.624,189 

1,6.37,119 



.5,.5!)‘2„')94 

1,.5 4 1,888 

I, 375,.583 

2.59,9,36 

28.3,092 

482,012 

9,538,705 

•2.‘2.55,961 



4.81.5,854 

1,023,‘J07 

1,153.279 

93,131 

179,7.38 

411,612 

7,740,821 

I,‘276,'l5S 



5,27.5,677 

826,.390 

1,19.3,566 

23,002 

98,602 

.318,500 

7,73.5,«2.3 

1,808,718 

iHyj 


4,135,.376 

6*24,062 

982,278 

9,.576 

10 5,.517 

372,975 

6,229,781 

1,471,097 

Tot.vls 

44.8l4,9CH 

•), 4*28,690 

ll,.3.51,376 

9.33,‘2St 

*2.188,6*28 

4,107,889 

72,841,315 

13..3‘2l,9l2 










till* 18 Vears cn- f 

2,489,720 

523,816 

630,798 

51,849 

1*21,.590 

228,216 

4,046,739 

1,332,191 

cled 18.'iy 

J 









Av*;riif,’e aiini)nl| 










4,231,165 

870,786 

1,162,546 

09,510 

172,393 

393,366 

6,9.30,798 

1,890,101 

i (I.mIIsA/ 











IX. Account of the Quantities of Gram, Flour, Meal, and Malt of Irish Growth, annually imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland, from 1800 to l8ol, both inclusive. 


Years. 

33'heat and 
Wheat Flour. 

nil luchng 
Bear or liigg 

O.its and 
O.ttmeal. 

Rye. 

lV.as. 

Beans. 

Malt. 

Tota.. 


(irx. 

Qrs. 

Qrv. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Q,s. 

Q>s. 

Qrs. 

1.909 

66,914 

1(),6I9 

815,783 

425 

3.8 

2,669 


932.478 

1810 

126,.388 

8,3*21 

492.741 

‘20 

216 

3.541 


631,227 

1811 

147,24.5 

2,71.1 

275,7.57 

21 

50 

4.0H1 


4-29,H(.7 

1812 

158,352 

43,1.38 

:i‘)().n29 

178 

51 

5,008 


597,3156 

1813 

217,151 

63,.560 

691,-498 

420 

77 

4,455 


977,164 

1814 

225,478 

16,779 

564,010 

4 

460 

5,731 


81*2,462 

1815 

189,544 

27,108 

597,537 

207 

425 

6 371 


821,192 

ISIO 

121,631 

62,254 

683,714 

43 

239 

.5,984 


873,865 

1817 

. 65,481 

26,766 

011,117 


12 

2.275 


695,651 

1818 

105,179 

2.5,,387 

1,069,385 

4 

10 

4,768 


1,201,733 

1819 

1.53,850 

20,311 

789.613 

2 


3,904 


967,680 

1820 

403,407 

87,09.5 

916,251 

1.34 

4.39 

8,.396 


1,41.5,722 

1821 

669,700 

82,884 

1,162,249 

5.50 

2,474 

4,959 


1,822,816 

■1822 

463,004 

22,.532 

569.237 

353 

728 

7,235 


1,063,089 

1823 

400,068 

19,271 

1,102,487 

19.8 

5.86 

.5,.540 

• 

1,-528,1.53 

1824 

356,384 

44,699 

1,'22.5,0.8.5 

112 

756 

5,791 

1.173 

1,634,000 

1825 

396,018 

154,2.36 

1 ,G29,H5G 

220 

1,431 

11,3.5.5 

10.826 

2.203,962 

1826 

314,851 

64,885 

4.303.734 

77 

1,4.52 

7,190 

1,203 

1,693,392 

1827 

405,2.55 

67.791 

1,343,267 

2.56 

I,'282 

10.037 

572 

1,82'<,460 

1828 

6.5*2,584 

81.204 

2,075.631 

1,424 

4,826 

7,068 

853 

2,826,-590 

1829 

619,017 

97,140 1 

1,673,628 

.568 

4.435 

10,415 

2,011 

2,307.241 

1830 

529,717 

189.745 

1,471,2.52 

414 

2,.520 

19,053 

2,H‘20 

2,215,.521 

1831 

557.498 

1 18,5,409 

: 1,655,701 

515 

4,142 

1.5,029 

10,888 

2,4'29.I82 

1832 

790,293 

123,639 

2.051,867 

I 294 

1 1,915 

14..5.30 

8,229 

2,91)0,767 

1833 

844,211 

101,767 

1,76‘2,.5'20 

166 

2,616 

19,114 

7,017 

2.737,441 

1834 

779,505 

217,8.55 

1,769,.503 

983 

2.176 

18,771 

3,86.5 

2,792,0.58 

1835 

661,776 

1.56,24 •» 

1,822.767 

614 

3,447 

24,235 

10,3.57 

2,679,438 

1836 

598,757 

184,156 

2,13'2,1.38 

483 

2,920 

17,604 

22,214 

2,9.58,272 

18.37 

534,465 

187,473 

2,274,07.5 

1,016 

60 

2.5,6;i0 

4,174 

3.030,293 

1838 

642,.583 

156,467 

2,742,807 

628 

.5,2.32 

21,.584 

5,001 

3,474.302 

18,39 

258,3.11 

01,676 

1,904.933 

2..331 

1,484 

11,.535 

2,861 

2,24.3,151 

1840 

174,4.19 

9.5,9.54 

2.037.835 

122 

1,403 

14,.573 

3,456 

2,327,782 

1841 

218,708 

75,.568 

2,.539,380 

172 

8.55 

1.5.907 

4,935 

•2,H.5.5,.52.5 

1842 

201,998 

50,297 

2,201,4.36 

76 

1,551 

19,831 

3,046 

2,.538,*234 

1843 

413,466 

110,449 

2.648,032 

371 

1,192 

24,329 

8,643 

3,1206,482 

1844 

440,1.52 

90.G.56 

2,242.308 

264 

1,091 

18 .580 

8,1.53 

2,801,1204 

1815 

779,113 

9;5.095 

2,353,985 

165 

1.G44 

12 745 

11,144 

3,251.901 

1846 

393,462 

92,854 

1,311,592 

. 

2,2^7 

14 608 

11,329 

1,826,132 

1847 

184,024 

47,527 

7113,465 

1,498 

4,659 

22,361 

.5,956 

969,490 

1348 

304,873 

79,885 

l,54r),.568 

15 

2.572 

12,314 

6,365 

1.95 2,.59 2 

1849 

234,680 

46,400 

1,12.3,469 

414 

3,369 

22,4.50 

5,181 

1,435,963 

18.50 

176,566 

40,779 

1,07.5,388 

360 

4.360 

21,5.51 

8,425 

1,327,429 

18.51 

95,116 

44.479 

1,141,976 

- 

3.781 

2.5.(MV2 

6 4.31 

1 316 -8.5 


IV. Foreign Corn Trade. 

Polish Corn TVar/e,—Dantzic is the port whence we have hitherto always derived the 
largest portion of our supplies in deficient seasons ; and as it is most probable that our 
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principal importations will continue to be drawn frow the aarae source, U he^omes 
peculiarly important to ascertain the cost of wheat in I)antzic> and the elpense of its 
importation into this country. * , i 

According to the data collected by Mr. Jacob in his reports on tlie agricolture and 
corn trade of the north of Europe, the ordinary price of wheat at Dantzic free on board 
would amount to about 408. a quarter, made up as follows ; — 


Co»f of mient at Warww - - - - .“.T,..* 

t'einvfvanc*' to the boat*, and charges for loading and stowing, and securing It with mats 
Frtight to Dantalo 

l/iijt. on the pashago by pilfering, rain, &r. • • - - 

Kx)>en!ii-8 at lUntxic in luriilriK, drjing, screening, warchousli^, nn«l loss of measure 
I’rotit or commission, as the case may be, to the merchant In Daiitxic • 

Cost at Dantxlc, exclusive of shipping charges, which amount to about lOrf. a quarter 


9Sa. 0<f. per quarter* 


Now, if to this we add Is. or 108. a quarter for the expense of importing the wheat into England, 
including the profit of the importer, it is pl.iin that it could not, suppo.sIng Mr Jacob’s estimate of the 
eo.st to be nearly accurate, be sold in l.onuon, free of (hity, for less than 47.«. or Ws. a quarter. 

It has, no doubt, been alleged that the coat of wheat in llantzic is overrated in the above estimate: 
and in seasons wiicn there is little or no demand for corn from abroad, this allegation is certainly well 
hiiinded. Hot this estimate is not meant to a]>ply to such years, but to those when there is some con- 
siderahle forei;,^ demand; and whenever tins is the ease, it will bo found, though gome of tlie 
iti-ms which go to make up the cost may vary, that the result is nearly correct ; and that there are 
re.illy no pond prouiids for sujiposinp that corn could, in the seasons in question, bo shippcHl from 
Dant/ic for leas than about tUi-. a qn.'Uter. 

In further conobotation of this statement wc may mention that owing to the deficient harvest of 
the .iverape price of wheat in Jann try. 1K4I), in VVa-saw, ex'*eedcd 40i'. a quarter, and it is stated in 
a despatch from the consul in that city, that at an aveiago of the twenty years ending with 181.5, priees 
had been as follows, viz.: wheat Irom 2<I.v. Grf. to :i0.s. per Imp. quarter ; barley 178. lOd. to 20 a-. VkI. per 
do.; .ind oats Hs. M to JOa, per do. It is plain, tlierefoie, that Mr. Jacob’s estimate of the cost of wlieat 
at \Var>aw is but little, if it be in any degree overstated ; and wc are well assured that this also is the 
case with his estimate of the expense of conveying it down the Vistula to Dantzic. 

Mr. Grade, of Dantzic, furnished the Agricultural Committee of 1831 with the following Table of tlie 
average prices of corn in that city, free on board, in decennial periods from 1770 to 1820. 


Average Price from Ten to Ten Years, of the dilTcrent Spclos of Corn, free on board, per Quarter, iu 
Sterling Money, at Dantzic. 




Wheat. 

Rye. 

Itarluy. 

0,u. 1 



s. 

(i. 

8. 

rf. 

8. 

rf. 

8. 

rf. 

From 1770 to 1779 


33 

9 

21 

8 

IG 

1 

11 

1 

1780— 178'J 


33 

10 

22 

1 

17 

11 

12 

4 

1790—1799 


43 

8 

2G 

3 

19 

3 

12 

C 

• l8or) _ ih()9 


CO 

0 

34 

10 

25 

1 

13 

1 

IHlO— 1819 


65 

4 

31 

1 

26 

0 

20 

4 

Aggregate average price of 40 years 

4.') 

4 

1 _2^^ 

_2_ 

20 

10 

_13 

JO_ 


It appears from this table, that, at an average of the 20 jeais emiing with IK19, the price of corn iu 
Dantzic was no less than 57*'. 8</. a quarter ! I’.ut it is to bo observed tliat thesi' prices were noworrullr 
influenced l»y the scauity and higlv pi ice m this country in 1800 and 1801, and by the obstructions which 
the war threw in the way ol ayncuUure, and of the conveyance of coni to Dantzic . IJut the prices of 
wheat at this great emporium have not latterly been subject to any such distuiblng lnflucnce.s. 'J’he 
countries whence Dantzic draws her supplies ot corn li.ave enjo}*ed uninterrupted tiauquillily during the 
last 12 years; and though during soineol these jears wo liave made large inqiorLations, we have hardly, 
ill a still greater number, brought away a single bushel of corn ; so that the average prices of tins 
ppilod may be taken as pretty correctly reiiresei.tmg the prices of corn in Dantzic in seasons wiicn the 
export is rather under a iiicdiura. 


Account exhibiting tho l.owest, the Iliglicst, and the Average Prices of Wheat in Dantzic, in Sterling 
Money, jar Imperial Quarter, in each of the 11 Years, liom 1831 to 1841, both inclusive, with the 
Averages for the whole Period. 


1 

Year*. 

lYire* 

^ yua,rter. 

llilthest 

I’riies 

Itfl Quarler, 

A veraffe 

y«art<-t. 


J.nwr^t 

rrli-et 

t>u.,rltT. 

H tchest 
rrl.fs 
t)T Uw 'rter. 

Ouartcr. 

ISU 

licit 

1835 

1816 

1817 

181S 

«. s. 

41 1 

32 6 

V8 5 

85 1 

81 0.i ' 

82 .1 

84 9 

86 64 

t. 4. 

51 6 

41 7 

.32 9 

89 11 

86 34 

35 7 

34 81 

Cl 9 

#. A. 

46 .14 

3.8 0 
.30 7 

87 6 

81 8 

28 11 

29 8? 

1 41 11 

1S.19 

1HI6 

1.811 

Aver-ie:® of 111 
Ye.vt fr .m 1831 V 
10 1.841. J 

«. 4. 

.11 9 

.19 0 

45 9 

*. 4. 

61 1 

62 9 

57 0 

«. 4. 

46 5 

,5U 1(1* 

51 44 

30 8J 

45 2 

37 H 


It appears from thl.s table that the average price of wheat in Dantzic during the II 
years ending with 1841 was 37s. llcf. a quarter; making, with tlie addition of 1(W. a 
quarter for shipping charges, its average price, free on board, 38s. Dd. a quaitcr. Now 
if to this last sum we add 7s. or I0.s. for the expense of its importation and delivery to 
the millers in London, it is plain, judging from the experience of these 11 years, that 
the average cost of Dantzic wheat in Engltmd, independent of duty, may^be estimated, 
in round numbers, at from 46*. to 49*. a quarter. 

It is material, however, to bear in mind that no very large quantity could be shipped 
pt the above prices. They represent only average years ; and whenever there is any 
unusual demand for corn, or whenfiom 200,000 to .300,000 quarters are wanted ibr 
this country, the price immetiiately rises, as seen above, to from 45«. to 50s. a quarter 

2 V 
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and upwarns. During the course of 1846 the average prices of the wheat shipped at 
Dantzic exceeded 48». a quarter. 

That the charges on importation into England, warehousing here, and then delivering 
to the millers, exclusive of duty and profit, would amount to about 10s. a quarter 
apj)ears from the following statements * : — 


Account of tho Ordinary Charges on 100 Quarters of Wheat, shipped from Dantzic on Consignment, and 
landed under Bond la London- {Pari. Paper No. 333. Sess. 1827, p. 28.) 




£ 

5. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

i One hundred qu.irters, supposed cost at Dantzic, free on board, 305. 

. 


. 

150 

0 

0 

Freight at 5s. per quarter, and 10 per cent. 

- - - - 

27 

10 

0 




Metage ex siujq &c.. Os. (id. per last 

. . - • 

3 

6 

0 




Lighterage and landing, 9d. per quarter - 

- - - - 

3 

15 

0 




insurance on 180/., including 10 per cent, imaginary profit, at BOs. 7 







per cent.; policy •'ij!. f)er cent. - 


7 

14 

0 




Granary rent and Insurance for one week 

^ m m 0. 

0 

5 

0 




Tui ning and trunming, about 

- - • - 

0 

2 

0 




Delivering from granary, 3d. per quarter 

- - ^ 

1 

li 

0 




Metage, &e. ex gi.anai\, 25. per last 

^ • 

1 

0 

0 




Commis.sion on sale, ii. per quarter 

• • « - 

5 

0 

0 




Del credere, 1 per cent, on, suppose, 405. 

.... 

2 

0 

0 







— 


51 

16 

0 


Total cost to importer if sold In bond 

201 

Hi 

0 


Imaginary profit, 10 per cent. 


- 

20 

3 

6 






221 

11) 

a 


Would produce, at 445. 4d. per quarter, 

£221 

13 

4 


N. n _I..O.S8 on remeasuring not conslder<'d. 

Freight and insurance are taken in thisbtatcmcnt at an average, being sometimes higher and sometimes 
lower. 


Account of the Ordinary Charges on TOO Quarters of Wheat Imported from Dantzic, for Sale on 
Consignment in London, in May, 1841. • 


One hundred quarters fine high mixed wheat, weighing about 61 lbs. 

per bushel, would cost 405, per quarter - - - - 

Sound clues, Od. per quarter 

Freiglif, at present, 3.r. Sc/., but, on an aver,age. supposed 4s. 6d. 
Insurance 125. 6d. per cent., but on un average, 20j. - £2 6 0 

Policy, 2s. 6d, • - - - - - 076 


Metage and dues ex ship, Cs. Sd. per ten quarters - - - 

LIgiiterage and landing, Od. ...... 

Granary rent and lire Insurance for three weeks, at bs. per one hundred 
quiirters per week 

Turning and trimming, s.amc p(*riod - - - « - 

Seller’s metage ox granary, 2s. per ten quarters . - - 

Delivering from granary, 3d. ...... 

Commission or factorage on sale, Is. per quarter . . . 

Del credere, I per cent, (on 565 ,), 275/. - - - - - 


£ 

5 . 

d. 

£ 

5 . 

d. 

. 


. 

200 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 




22 

10 

0 




2 

12 

6 




3 

6 

8 




3 

16 

0 




0 

15 

0 




0 

4 

G 




1 

0 

0 




1 

n 

0 




5 

0 

0 




2 

15 

0 


13 





45 





215 

13 

H 


According to this .statement, the cost of importation would bo Os. l^d. a quarter; 
but to this has to be added an allowance for waste, and for profit. 

We arc well cojivinced that it is not po-ssible successfully to controveit these state¬ 
ments; and such being the ca.se, we are entitled to say that nothing can be more per¬ 
fectly unfounded than the notions so prevalent in this country as to the extreme 
cheapness of corn in .Dantzic. The truth is, that no considerable quantity of corn can 
be derived from her without resorting to Galliciu and other provinces from 500 to 700 
miles inland. The corn is thence conveyed to the city in boats suited to the navigation 
of tlie rivers; but, owing to the uncertain supply of water in tlie latter, the communi¬ 
cation is sometimes entirely broken off, and it is always very tedious and expensive. In 
proof of this, we may mention that, in November, 1838, when wheat sold in Dantzic 
for 415. 6d. a quarter, it was selling in Lemberg, the principal <;orn market of Gallicia, 
for 15s. ; the difference, amounting to 26s. 6d.t being the measure of the cost and risk 
of conveyance from Lemberg to Dantzic ! It i.s, in fact, quite nugatory to suppose that 
any large supplies should be furnished by Dantzic, were the shipping price under . 805 . 
or 405. But, supposing that we could in ordinary years ship considerable supplies 
for 325., still it is pretty obvious it could not be sold in London, with a profit, for less 
than 455. or 475. a quarter. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions on which it would be safe to place much reliance 


• The first was furnished by Messrs. Bichard Birkett and Sons to the Lords* Committee of 1827, on 
the price of foreign corn ; the other was obligingly furnished by Mr. Irvine, com factor, In I84L 
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Rs to the supplies of corn that might be obtained from Dantzic, were our ports con¬ 
stantly open under a reasonable duty. Mr. Jacob gives the following 


Account of tlie Total annual Average Quantity of Wheat and Rye exported from Dantzic. In Perlodi 
of 25 Years each, for the IG6 Years ending with 1825. 


Year*. 

Wheal, Qra. 

Wye* Qn. 

Tof.O, Qr*. 

Year*. 

Wheat, Qr*. 

Rye, Qt*. 

Total, Qr*. 

16.51 to 1675 
ir>7G _ 1700 
1701 -- 1725 
1726 — 1750 

81,775 

124,807 

50,795 

80,624 

225,312 

227.482 

170,100 

119,771 

.307,087 

I 352,370 
220,805 
2(10,305 

1751 —1775 
1776 — 1800 
1801 —1825 

141,080 

l.‘.0,2f>0 

200,330 

208,140 

1(«,()4.5 

07,511 

949,220 

2.5,3,344 

267,841 


“ The average of the whole period,” Mr. Jacob observes, “ gives an annual quantity 
of wheat and rye of ‘279,794 quarters; and this surplus may be fairly considered as the 
nearest approach that can be made, with existing materials, to what is the usual excess 
of the produce of bread corn above the consumption of the inhabitants, when no extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances occur to excite or check cultivation.” — {Itvjmrt, p. 49.) 

We incline, however, to think that Mr. Jacob has underrated the capabilities of im¬ 
provement of the countries traversed by the Vistula, the Bug, &c.; and that while our 
ports are open with a duty of Is., we may, supposing our average prices not to fall 
l)elow 4.03. or 48.«. a quarter, reckon upon getting fiom Dantzic an annual supply of 
from ‘2.'K),000 to 40(1,000 quarters. It should, however, be observed, that Mr. Meek, 
who visited the N. of Europe in the latter p.art of 1841 and early in 1842, concurs 
with Mr, Jacob in thinking it improbable that any considerable increase of exportation 
would take place from Dantzic under any modification of our corn laws.— (Pari. Paper^ 
No. 7. Sess. 1842, p. 31.) But it is diflicult to believe that such should be the case. 
Down to a late peiiod, owing to the fluctuating and capricious nature of our demand, 
it jiroved of little advantage to the Polish cultivators ; and hut little corn was raised in 
the expec tation of its finding its way to England. But, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it will be difTercnt now that our ports arc always open. The supply of our maikets 
will most probably become an object of importance to the Polish agriculturists; 
ami if so, the fair presumption is that they will endeavour to extend and improve 
their tillage, and the means of bringing corn to market. At the same time, nothing 
positive can be stated on the subject, inasmuch as the stimulus given to Polish 
agriculture by the change in our corn laws will wholly depend on the extent of our 
dtanand ; and if, as we apprehend will be the case, it should, in ordinary seasons, be 
moie limited than is commonly supposed, it will have comparatively little influence, 
We subjoin an 


Account exhibiting the Quantities of tlie difTerent Vaiioties of Corn .and the Quantities of Flour shipped 
from Dantzic dining each of tlio Seven Yearb ending with 1840, with tiie Pikes of Wheat in Dantzic 
during tlie saino Period. 


Year*. 

Wheat. 

Rje. 

Hailey. 

0.1 u. 

Flour. 

Avcr.Tire Price 
ot Wheat. 1 


Qr,. 

Qr,. 

Q.s. 

Qr». 

thtrrrl,. 

£ 


rf. 

1834 

71,013 

24,811 

326 

1,522 

33,8(.3 

1 

7 

6 

18.35 

4.5,120 

13.860 

05 

2.808 

28,392 

1 

3 

8 

ih:i6 

120,().'i5 

70,812 

7,317 

7.224 

58,891 

1 

8 

11 

18.37 

314,601 

100.989 

2.357 

8,08.5 

67,612 

1 

9 


18,38 

4.58,410 ! 

31,200 

2..5(i0 

1.206 

78,274 

2 

4 


18.30 

419,055 

134.2 >3 

65.910 

8, i70 

45.251 

2 

6 

5* 

mio 

406,776 1 

131,8'0 

37,054 

2.735 

21,800 

2 

10 

lOi 

'Potals 

1,934,070 

518,105 

117.507 

31,740 

334,092 

1 

17 



There were shipped from Dantzic, in 1849, 253,528 quarters of wheat, of which 
248,270 were for the U, Kingdom. 

Quality of Dantzic Wheal. — The price of wheat in Dantzic is usually about Ts, a 
quarter above its average price in IIaml)urg, and about 2*. above the average of 
Amsterdam. Tliis dilFerence is entirely owing to the superior quality of the Dantzic 
wheat. Though small grained, and not so heavy as several other sorts, it is remark¬ 
ably tliln-skinned, and yields the finest flour. Some of the best white, or, as it is 
technically termeci, “ high mixed ” Dantzic wheat, is superior to the very best En¬ 
glish ; but the quantity of this sort is but limited, and the average quality of all that 
is exported from Dantzic is believed to approaeh very nearly to the average quality 
of English wheat. Allowing for its superior quality, it will be found that wheat is, 
speaking generally, alvrays cheaper in Dantzic than in any of the Continental ports 
Hearer to London. There are but few seasons, indeed, in which Dantzic wheat is not 
largely imported into Amsterdam ; and it frequently, also, finds its way into Hamburg. 
But it is quite impossible that such should be the case, unlc.ss, taking quality and other 
modifying circumstances into account, it were really cheaper than the native and otlier 
wheats met with in these markets When there is any considerable importation into 

2 F 2 
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England, it Is of every day occurrence for merchants to order Dantric wheat in pre¬ 
ference to that of Holstein, or of the Lower Elbe, though the latter might frequently 
be put into warehouse here for 18«f. a quarter less than the former ! It is, therefore, 
quite indispensable, in attempting to draw any inferences in regard to the comparative 
prices of corn in different countries, to make the requisite allowances for diirercnces of 
quality. Unless this be done, whatever conclusions may be come to can Imrdly fail of 
being fitfse and misleading; and when they happen to be light, they can only be so 
through the merest accident. 

Dantzic being by far the greatest port for the exportation of wlieat in the north of Europe, its price 
In lier market maybe assumed as tlie general measure of the piioc in otlior shipping poits. At all 
<'vents, it is cert ou that when Dantzic la exporting, wheat cannot be siiippccl, taking Quality into 
acount, at a cheaper rate fiom any other place. The Importrr invariably resorts to what lie believes 
to be, all things considercal, tlie cheapcit market; and it is a eonfradietion and an alisurdity to suppose 
llint ho should burden himself with a comparatively high freight, and other charges for wlieat in 
])antzie, provided ho could buy an equally good article in so eonvenieut a port as Hamburg at tlic same, 
or a lower price. 

11, thorefure, we are right in estimating the lowest price at wlilch wheat ran be imported from I)ant/fc 
free olMntv, in ordinary years, at about 4 w. or we may be assiiied that tliis is tin; lowest impor¬ 
tation price. Tlie jjreuler clieapness of the imports from otlier places is apiiareiit only; and is 
iinirormly countorvaileii by a corresponding inferiority of quality. —(See tlie articles Danizio, Konkis- 
UKKG, Ac.) 

liussHtn Corn Trade. — Russia exports large quantities of wheat, rye, oats, and meal. 
The wlieat of the Nortborn provinces is of various qualities; but the greater portion 
is small-grained, coat sc, brown, and badly dressed. The hard, or Kubanka, is the 
liest; it keeps well, arid is in considerable demand for mixing with other wheats tliat 
are ohl or stale. Russian oats arc thin ; but being dried in the straw, they weigh 
better than could be expected from their aiipcarance, and are reckoned wholesome 
food. Our imports from Russia in 1830 amounted to S71,<)93 quarters wheat, S1G,8‘23 
do. oats, anrl 11,000 do. rye. But though this was far above the tlien average im¬ 
portation, it has since been greatly exceeded, jirincipally in consequence of tlie late 
extraordinary increase of the exports from the Southern provinces. In IS.'j'i, for 
exanqile, we ipnported 733,734 quarters wheat from Russia, of which 70G,()22 quarters 
were from ports on the Black Sea. During the same year we imported 30.5,738 
qrs. oats, and 20,0(77 do. barley. — (The reader will find notices of the N. Rnssiait 
corn trade under the articles Akciiangel, IVceusbuko, and Riga. For an account of the 
corn trade, of the Black Sea, secand the articles Galacz, Ooessa and Tacanuog.) 

Danish Corn Trade. — The export of wheat fiom Denmark Proper, that is, from 
Jutland and the islands, especially the latter, has, within these few year?, been much 
increased, and its quality greatly improved. Considerable quantities of wheat, hat ley, 
and other grain, as well as of butter, cheese, beef, &c., are exported from Sleswick and 
Holstein. But, as already stated, tlie wb<*at of the latter is inferior ; for, though it looks plump, it is 
cnar-'.e and damp Kiel is lb<* ciiicf Danish port for sliipping coin , but largo quantities are also shipped 
Irom liolbt'ck and otlier ports in the i.sl,tnds. In Is.iZ weimportoi from Denmaik 2,B,H31 qrs. wheat, 
Sfii.HTOdo. barley, 247,104 do. oats, 43,231 do. pe.is and pea-meal, and ri.v.SC do. btans ainl hean-mcal. 
The miantities and values of the entire corn, Hour, beans, Ac., expoi led from Denmaik and the Duchies, 
in 1847, were as follows, viz.—* 


AtUcIcs. 

PanKh and 

Mejsureb. 

Uritibh Weights and 
McBbureb. 

Value when 
shi|q*ed. 

Wheat . _ . . . 

Rye 

Hurley - .... 

Malt 

(Jai» 

IliK'kwheat ... 

(iroau of buckwheat, b.irley, and oat« 

Flour of barley, wheat, Ac. . « « 

Otiter flour . . . . - 

Peaie, beans, and larca .... 

442,1 VZ fonder 

41 *.'■>, 1'>2 — 

l.lUO.IHH — 

21,'111 — 

7.1b,V78 — 

llti.I'it — 
9,017,11.1 lbs. 
3,IUI,%(I — 

3,.V,>>,'ilO — 

tondcr 

Zll.Vn qrs. 
191,871 — 
329,4 20 — 
l(i,19,S — 
3,V2,.1.4 ~ 
.W,M)7 — 
9,9,1S,sr< lbs. 

3,7.01,70.1 — 
3,K'r.,l lU -- 
131,880 qrs. 

jE 318,1 71 
)82,.3,1C 

371,479 

9,873 

248.127 

78,131 

60,800 , 
II,.11 2 

11,913 

170,.191 

I’otal - « . 

. 1 

- 

£1,48.1.711 


Corn Trade of the EJhCj &;c. — Next to Dantzic, Hamburg i.o, perhaps, the greatest 
corn market in the north of Europe, being a dej'ut for large quantities of Baltic corn, 
and for the produce of the extensive countries traversed by the Elbe. The exports of 
wheat from Hamburg amounted, as seen below, at an average of the 11 years ending 
with 1811, to 210,871 quarters a year. The price of wheat, as already stated, i.s 
frequently less in Hamburg than in Dantzic; but this lowness of price is altogether 
ascribable to the inferiority of the Holstein and Hanover wheats, which are generally 
met with in great abundance in Hamburg. Wheat from the Upper Elbe is of a 
better quality. Bohemian wheat is occasionally forwarded by the river to Hamburg j 
but the charges attending its conveyance from Prague amount to full \5s. a ijuartcr, 
and prevent its being sent down, except when the price is comparatively high. In 
1819, the shipments of wheat from Hamburg amounted to 286,209 quarters, of which 
226,864 were fpr England. Perhaps we may be able, should our prices average about 
45«., to import in ordinary years from 350,000 to 400,000 quarters of wheat from 
Denmark and the countries intersected by the Weser and the Elbe. 
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Account of the Exports of the various Descriptions of Corn from Hamburg during each of the Eleven 
Years ending with 1841. 


Vears. 

meat. 

Rje. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Teas. 

Deans. 

Malt. 

Buck 

Wheat. 

Rape 

8e«a. 

Tares. 

1811 

18-.a 

18.13 
1.S.14 
18.15 
1«.'.6 
1M7 
18.1.S 
1819 
ISlO 
1811 

Qr$. 
SVi),697 
139,082 
91.447 
68,113 
40,0.11 
lot.180 
110,178 
V76.901 
.179,101 
380,,'. M) 
507,400 

Qrt, 

7.1.. 12 3 
32, US 

29.. 'il8 

21 ,.176 

19,308 
26,117 
17,7,10 
34,s.1.1 
41,^19 
31,875 

G 1,000 

A vcrag« 

Qrt. 

80,000 

9,213 

9,100 

7.. 5.10 

8.. 191 
.14.912 

SI,.5 to 

8,079 
.12,816 
11,1 IS 
43,100 

5 exports of n 

Qr». 

f.,426 

1,1.605 

.1.062 

.5,3VS 

.5,812 

8.07«; 

6,085 

4,(.97 
8,110 
19.2.17 
.5,(,00 

rheat for the 

Qr*. 

- 739 

7.5 
671 
991 
198 
1,097 
616 
622 
9(.S 
1..596 

12,700 

abovo 11 

<?»». 

1.54 

53 

258 

603 

31.5 

185 

356 

91 

415 

267 

1,900 

years, 210 

1.16 

109 

1.5* 

91 

121 

09 

131 

118 

189 

,870j^iliiaT 

Qrt. 

i3 

37 

28* 

21 

23 

179 

26 

D 

113 

127 

ters. 

Qrt. 

1,294 

1,002 

268 

1,212 

2,.522 

1,618 

2,165 

618 

441 

13,100 

Qrt. 

153 

72 

85 

178 

304 

142 

130 

91 

117 

47.1 

13,000 

_ 1 


N. li -Tho Ilambutg last is equal to about 11 imperial quarters. 


Dutch Corn Trade. — Amsti rdam is an important tlepot for foreign corn, every variety 
of which may be found there. Only a small pait of its consumption is supplied by 
corn of native growth ; so that the prices in it are for the most part dependent on those 
at which corn may he hrotight from Daiitzic, Kiel, Hamburg, and other shipping ports. 
The corn trade of Hctlland was formerly conducted under a low fixed duty. In 
however, a sliding scale of duties, varying inversely according to the fluctuations of tho 
home prices, was adopted. This scale eontii.ucd in force till 18-1.'?, v\hen the potato rot, 
which made its appearance here as well ns in Ireland, occasioned its repeal, and the im¬ 
position of fixed duties of Is. 5d. per quarter on wheat, l.». \d. per. do on rye, lOJ. per 
do. on barley, and 9</. per do. on outs. It was p-rovided, in 1847, that this scale should 
be revised in 18.50-51. And its practical operation having been found to be highly 
satisfactory, goi’ernment has introduced a bill by which it is to be perpetuated. At an 
average of the 3 years ending with 1850 the prices in the Netherlands were, wheat 
36.S. 1 li., rye 23.9. 10c/., barley 18s. 4i., oats 12s. lOc/., and buck-wheat 23s. 9c/. per Imp. 
quarter. 

IlotterdaTn is a very advantageous port for warehousing foreign corn, being con¬ 
veniently situated, and the warehouse rent low, not exceeding 2c/. or 2jc/. per quarter 
per month. 

French Corn Trade. — It appears, from the accounts given by Gamier In the last 
edition of his translation of the IFcaHh of Nations, that the price of the hectolitre of wheat 
in tlie market of I’aris amounted, at an aver.age of the 19 years ending with 1819, to 
20 fr. 53 cents. And Chaptal, in his valuable work, Sitr VIndustne Frangaise (torn. i. 
p. 228.) published in 1819, estimated the ordiirary average ])ric*o of wheat throughout 
France at 18 fr. the hectolitre. But it is seen from the subjoined table that the price 
of wheat in France, at an average of the half century ending with 1850, amounted to 
20 fr. 20cents the hectolitre, equivalent to 45s. Id. the imperial quarter.* 


Average Trice per Hectolitre of Wheat in France in each Year from 1800 to 1850, both inclusive. 


Vc.irs. 

rr. 

Ct. 

Year.. 


Fr. 

Ct. 

Yt'.ir*. 

Fr. 

Cl. 

Ye.ir*. 


Fr. 

Ct. 

1.800 

21 

50 

ISI.1 


22 

38 

1826 

11 

81 

1839 


22 

49 

ISOl 

21 

39 

181* 


17 

.50 

1827 

18 

.11 

1840 


21 

98 

1 .S()2 

21 

16 

1815 


19 

33 

1828 

22 

03 

1841 


18 

34 

1803 

18 

81 

1816 


28 

31 

1SV9 

22 

39 

1812 


19 

65 

ISO* 

20 

18. 

1817 


56 

16 

1810 

21 

17 

1813 


20 

17 

1S05 

20 

19 

1818 


VI 

63 

IMI 

22 

09 

1844 


19 

04 

1806 

20 

IS 

1819 


IS 

42 

18.12 

22 

33 

1845 


18 

93 

1807 

18 

TpO 

IS 20 


19 

13 

18.11 

16 

3* 

1816 


*3 

86 

1808 

16 

67 

1821 


17 

80 

1811 

14 

72 

1847 


29 

38 

1809 

1.5 

18 

1822 


1.5 

K9 

1.S15 

14 

80 

1848 


16 

36 

1810 

19 

61 

1823 


17 

.52 

18.16 

16 

37 

1819 


15 

25 

1811 

26 

13 

1821 


10 

32 

1817 

17 

47 

1830 


14 

26 

1812 

31 

34 

IS‘25 


1.5 

74 

ISIS 

19 

31 





u\ vera^e piice of ihe entire piric^l, W fr. ‘20 cenU the Lectolitre. | 


Owing to the deficient harvest of 1846, prices were occasionally higher in France than 
in England; and considerable quantities of wheat were taken out of bond in London 
and other British ports for shipment to France. The vaiious expenses attending the 
importation of a qjuarter of French wheat into London and its delivery to the millers 
may be taken, at a medium, at about Is. a quarter. France had formerly but little 
surplus produce to dispose of; so that it would have been impossible fbr us to import 
any considerable quantity of French corn without occasioning a great advance of price ; 
but, as will be immediately seen, a great change has taken place in this respect of late 
years, and France has latterly sent us very large supplies. 

The mean of the different estimates framed by Vauban, Quesnay, Expilly, Lavoisier 
and Arthur Young, gives 61,519,672 septiers, or 32,810,000 quarters, as the total 
average growth of the different kinds of grain in France. — {^Pevchety Statistique EiS- 


• The hectolitre is equal to a-7512 irrperml bushels, and the qnarter to 2’82 hectolitres. 
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mentatre, p. 290.) We, however, took occasion formerly to observe (Supp. to Encye. 
Brit. art. Corn Laws) that there could not be a doubt that this estimate was a p:reat 
deal too low; and the more careful investigations of late French statisticians fully 
confirm this remark. The annual produce of the harvest of France was lately (184fJ) 
estimated, from returns obtained under ofTicial authority, at 69,558,000 hectolitres 
of wheat, and 112,958,000 do. of other sorts of grain; making in all 182,517,000 
hectolitres, or 62,710,000 Imp. quarters. Of this quantity it was supposed that about 
16 per cent, was consumed as seed, 19 per cent, in the feeding of diflercnt species of 
animals, and 2 per cent, in distilleries and breweries. 

The readei'will not fall to observe that, according to this statement, the consumption of corn in 
France, which has a population of about 3.'»,000 OOO, is not more than equal to that of ilie U. Kingdom, 
the population of which may he taken at 2a,(K)0,0i’0. And we have no doubt that siu li is the I'att; for, 
though the consumption of corn in France materially exceeds its propprtional consumption in Ireland, 
It is lar below the proportional consumption of (Jreat Hritain. 'J'lie corn expended in tins coiintiyin 
the keep of horses and in di.stillcric.s would, of it.sclf, suflicc to f ed a third part of the people of France. 

The foreign corn tra<le of I'Yancc was regiibitcd till within these few years by a law whicii forbade 
exportation, except when tlie home prices were below certain limits ; and uliicli rcstrameil and abso¬ 
lutely forbade importation except wlien they were above certain other limits. The prices regulating 
importation and exportation difiered in the different districts into which the kingdom was divided. 
Latterly, however, importation lias been at all tunes allowed under graduated duties, which, like those 
recently existing in tins country, become prohihitoiy wlien the pi ices sink to a certain level. The 
frontier departments are divided into 4 separate distiicts, the pi ices in e ieh district govcrnii’g the duties 
on impoitation into it, so that it sometimes happens that corn warehoused in a paitieulaT port, where It 
is not admissible except under a high duty, has beiMi eanied to another port iii another di.strict, and 
admitted at a low duty. An olheial announcement is issued on the last day of eacli month, of what the 
duties are to be m each district during tlie succeeding month. 

The imports of wheat and wheat-flour from Fiance into this country have, as already stated, very 
largely increased since 1847, and now amount to a much greatir quantity than any one had previously 
anticipated, 'i'iiis will be evident from the tullowing 


Account of the Quantities of Wheat and Wheat Flour respectively, imported f^pm France into the 
U. Kingdom during eacli of llie 20 Year.s ending with iS.'iO.. 


Year*. 

Wheat. 

W'hcat Flour. 

1 Voam. 

Wheat. 

Wheat Flour. 





Cfvtt. 





Cnl. 

ISTl 



101,076 

y,i8C 

1R4I 



14 7,966 

161,071 

1832 



476 


1M2 



469,707 

164,691) 

IH.i.l 



6112 


IM3 



3,118 

48 

IS.’lt 





1814 



44,871 

13 

IH.W 




.32 

1X45 



.32,133 

12.866 

1S.36 




14 

18 16 



71.1.1.5 

1 7,568 

J8.17 



716 

S83 

1817 



114,*U3 

1'20,‘212 

IH.3S 



5.3,1*11 

26,710 

I84S 



2IG,6‘2t 

362,202 

1ST4 



278,1.82 

11.5,'>02 1 

1849 



4,51,331 

1,('06.2.5.8 

1840 


- 

>18.V50 

1.070 

1850 



695,555 

1,92.5,175 


This unexpected and imtncn.se increase is, no doubt, owing to a variety of catises. It 
will be observed, that tlie increase of the imports of flour has considerably exceeded that 
of the imports of wheat. And this is a con.sequencc, not so much of the greater cheap¬ 
ness as of the better tjuality of French flour. The business of grinding corn is, in fact, 
better understood, and is in a more advanced state in France than in Kngland ; a conse¬ 
quence partly of the superior quality of the mill-stones of La lirie, which arc in 
common use in the former, but more of the greater care taken in the process, and of 
the sorting of the flour into a greater variety of qualities. Perhaps, also, the French 
wheat, being harder than the English, may be better suited to produce fine flour. 
I’rob.ibly, liowever, the extraordinary fall that has taken place in the price of wheat 
in France since 1848, coupleil with the shock whicli the revolution of tliat yetir gave 
to all sorts of industrious undertakings and to consmnptinni did more than anything 
else to stimulate exportation. Hut we iloubt whether it will be maintained. 'i’he pre¬ 
vious table shows that the pi ice of wheat in 1«50 had stmk to ]4 fr. 26 cents the hect. 
(:J2 s. the Imp. quarter); and this being the lowest ])rice in the course of the last 
half century, and 5 fr, 91 cents per hect. umler the average price of the period, there 
is every probability that it will again rise, and if so, imjx.rtation will be checked. Hut 
Avbetbcr this anticipation be well or ill founded, and whatever may be, in other respects, 
the influence of the importation, it will, no doubt, occasion a material improvement in 
the art of grinding corn in this country. Indeed, several meliorations have been already 
effected in our mills, and others of a more important character are in progress. 

Spa7iish Corn Trade. —'I'he exportation of corn from Spain was formerly prohibited 
under the severest penalties. Hut in 1820, grain and flour were both allowed to be 
fieely exported; and in 1828, this privilege was extended to all productions (frutos), 
the growth of the soil. There is now, in fact, no obstacle whatever, except the expente 
of carriage, to the conveyance of corn to the sea-ports, and thence to the foreigner. 
Owing, however, to the corn-growing* provinces being principally situated in the interior, 
and to the extreme badness of the roads, which renders carriage to the coa.st both ex¬ 
pensive and difticult, the exports are reduced within comparatively narrow limits : 
the same difficulty of Ciirriage frequently gives rise to very great differonoos in the prices 
in markets, in all parts of the country, only a few leagues distant. Were the means of 
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communication improved, and any thing like security given to the husbandman, Spain 
would, in no long time, become one of the principal exporting countries of Europe. 
Old Castile, Leon, Estreinadura, and that part of Andalusia to the south and east of 
Seville, are among the finest corn countries of Europe, and might be made to yield 
immense supplies. But owing to the disturbed state of the country, and tlie want or 
a market for their produce, they can hardly be said to be at all cultivated. And yet 
such is their natuial fertility, that in good seasons the peasants only reap those fields 
nearest to the villages I 

Cor7i Trade of Odessa. — Odessa, on the Black Sea, Is now the principal corn 
shipping port of S. Europe. Inasmucli, however, as but little of the corn sent from 
Odessa is raised in the province of Kherson in her neighbourhood, the exports depend 
in a great degree on the price ; a comparatively high price being necessary to pay the cost 
of conveying corn from Podolia and Kief, whence only large supplies can be derived, to 
the port. The navigation of the Dnieper, which intersects these provinces, and would 
otherwise be a most important channel of communication, is unluckily interrupted in 
the lower part of its course by cataracts, so that a very large portion of the corn brought 
at present to Odessa is conveyed to it in carts drawn by oxen; and the supply depends 
almost as much on the number of cattle that may be employed for this purpose as on the 
productiveness of the harvest.s. A portion, also, though but a small one, of the sujiplies 
for Odessa is brought by coa.stcrs from the Sea of Azof, and from some of the .smaller 
ports on the Black Sea. It appears from an otheial statement pul)lishcd in Odes.sa, that 
the total quantity of wheat brought to the town in the undermentioned years was — 


18.^4 

- 691,000 diets.* 

1840 

6.80.000 Chets. 

181.3 

- l,0«1.9.30cliets. 

18.S.5 

- 378,700 

1811 

- 720,372 

IH4G 

- 2.12l,:<83 

lft36 

- 878,700 

1812 

863.422 

1817 

- 2 77.3,8,37 

iH;i7 

- 950,498 

1813 

- 1,170,215 

IH18 

- 2,039,(97 

18.3S 

- 1,241,000 

1844 

- I,.313,300 

1819 

- 1,714,741 


- 1,150,000 




This table shows the extraordinary increase that has taken place in the supplies of 
corn brought to Odc.ssa. The exports in 1817 amounted to 2,OH>,fi72 quarters, being, 
wc believe, the largest quantity of wheat ever shipped in a single sea.son from a single 
port. 

During the three years ending with IS-IO, the average price of the best Odessa wheat, 
which, however, is inferior to English, was 6d. on the spot; and it is the better 

samples only tliat are fitted for distant voyages, and for our markets. Owing to the 
length and tediousrtess of the voyage from Odessa, and the risk of the grain heating 
on the passage, tlic charges attending its importation, iucluding insurance, &c., amount 
to from Hs. to 15.'?. a quarter. It is plain, therefore, that the Odessa wheat brought 
to England during the above throe years must, speaking generally, have cost the im¬ 
porter about 505. a quarter, exclusive of profit; and, supposing the price of the he.st 
wlieat in Odessa to be reduced under a sy.stom of free intercourse to from 25 j to .80#. a 
quarter (its price in 1819), it could not be sold in London for less tlian from 40s. to 43s. 
a quarter. And though in 1850 the imports of wlical from Southern Bussia amounted 
to 572,446 quarters, in ordinary years they .arc usually much less. Constantinople, 
Genoa, Marseilles, and other Mediterranean ports, arc the great maikcts for the wheat 
of the Black Sea. 

Tlie shipments of grain, other than wheat from Odessa, are generally but inconsider¬ 
able. In 1847, 240,390 quarters rye were exported. Indian corn is raised in Bessa¬ 
rabia, but not in quantities to admit of any grc.at exportation. 

For farther details as to the corn trade of Southern Hu.ssia, and of the countries on 
the Lower Danube, sec the articles Odessa, Taganrou, and Galacz. 

Both soft and hard wlicat are exported from Odessa ; but the former, which is by far 
the most abundant, is only broiiglit to England. Despite the preference given to 
English wheat in this country, in the Mediterranean Odessa wheat is more esteemed, 
and fetches a higher price. 

The hard wheat brought from the Bl.ick Sea comes principally from Taganrog. It 
is a very fine species of grain, being full 10 per cent, heavier than British wheat, with 
not more than half the bran : latterly, bow'cver, soft wheat is beginning to be exported. 
The hard wheat is used in Italy for making maccaroni and veiinicelli, and tilings ot 
that sort; very little of it has found its way to England. 

The voyage from Odessa to Britain is of uncertain duration, but generally very long. 
It is essentiallo the importation of the wheat in a good condition, that it should he 
made during the winter months. When the voyage is made in summer, unless the 
wheat be very superior, and be shipped in exceedingly good order, it is almost sure to 
heat; and has sometimes, indeed, been injured to such a degree as to require to be dug 


* A chetwert is about fi'8 bushels. 
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from tbe lx.ld with picknxes. Unless, therefore, means be devised for lessening thfe 
risk of danunge during tl»e voyage, there is little reason to think that Odessa wdieat will 
ever he largely impoited in ordinaiy seasons into llritain. — (See the evidence of J. II. 
Lander, Esq. and J. Schneider, Esq. before the Lords’ Committee of 1827,on the price 
of foreign corn.) We subjoin a 


Statement of the probable Cost of importing 2,000 Chetwcrls or 1,463 Quarters of Wheat froin 
Odessa to London. 


Charges in London. \ 

Poliry duty on 1,200/. at ^ per cent. - - - 

lusuiancti on 1,150L at 2/. 2s. per cent. - 

Commission do. ^ per cent. ’ - - - j 

Freight on 1,453 quartets wheat at 12s. per qn.arler - 
Primage, 10 per cent. - - - - •• 

£ s. d. 

3 0 0 

2f 3 0 

R7I 10 0 

H7 3 7 

£ $. d, 

27 3 0 

6 15 0 

£ s. d. 

Gratification * - - - - j 

Ch.vrtorpartv, ll. ; cintom-honse entries, IPs. 

Metagp on sbip, at 4.v. per la.st - - - 

La^tago ------- 

Lighterage of 1,4.53 quarters .at 4^/. “ 

Landing, wh.artage, housing, and delivering, at 9<f. 

Bent 4 weeks, at .5.t. per 100 quarters per week 

Met.ige, &c. cx granary - - - - • 

10 10 0 

000 0 7 

1 10 0 

31 3 7 

1 4 2 

24 4 4 

54 9 8 

14 10 7 

7 5 0 

£l,m 15 0 

Or per quarter 

0 16 8 

And in addition to the .above, the charge for prob.ablo dam.age on the voy.age may be 
estimated at 2.», a quartiT. 

And the faetoragu In I.ondon at l^. per qtiartcr. - 



American Corn Trade. _The prices of wheat at New York and I’hiladelphia may be taken, at an 

aveuigc, at from aOs. to 40.v, n quaiter ; and as the cost of iinporliiig a quarter of wheat from the United 
States into l-'ngiand .amounts to fiom 10s. to I2s., it is scon that nocougideral'le supply could he obtained 
from that quarter, were our piii cs under 45s. or 50s. It should also be remarked, tliat prices in Amoiiea 
are usually higher than in the Baltic ; so that but little can he hi ought from the former, except when 
the demand is siifflcient ]irc\l 'usly to take ttffthe cheaper wheats of tlie northern foits. 

The exports of wheat from tlie U. States are, however, comparatively tiitllng ; it being In the shape 
of Hour that most part of tlieir exports of that giain aie made. The .shipments of tiiis important aitielo 
from Baltimoie, Philadelphia, New York, New Oihans, and other ports, have oceasienally been very 
large, though down to Itsdl) they had been for 8ome3ears rather decreasing. Occasli.nalJy, indeed, con- 
slde-able quaiitities of corn aiid Hour have been sent from Europe to the U. States. In 1H37, for 
ex.imple, no fewer than 3,021,1^50 bushels of foieign wheat weie impoitcd into the U. States, of which 
702.<;r5 bushels were from England. 1 his, however, was a iare insfanee ; and in years like 1847 and 
IM-iO. when (heie was at once an extraonliimnly abundant crop in the St.ites, and an unusually large 
demand and high pi ices In Europe, the exports arc very large. Wc subjoin an 

Account showing the Qustnlitles of Wheat, Wheat-Flour, Indhin Corn, and Indian Meal, exported 
from the U. St.ites during the Ye.ar ende<i the 30th of June, 1810, spcciljing the Countries to which 
they were stnt, and the Qu.antities and Values of the Supxdies sent to each. , 


j Wliilhcr Exporletb- 

VVhe.-it. 

Wheat Flour. 

Indian Corn. 

Indian Afe.il. | 



Iluslicli, 

Di4l{tri, 

Carrrtf. 

DvUnr». 

Duthrh, 

Dvlltirt. 

lUtrrcfx. 

DfiUmt, 


IdZ 

V8H 

7 ,f.h5 

40,29.5 

1,280 

9'1,5 

2,778 

7,9'»2 





49,508 

210,1.37 

2,8-.0 

1,778 

28,(,15 

.S.5,753 





1 

7.014 

09 




ir..llniid 





.3,789 





Pulrh FCast rnai'S 




4,0''. 

27.183 





Dull !i West Indies 



• 

17,V2I 

94,1 fiS 

.3,222 

2,319 

1.507 

4,700 





.V,.'VI«l 

1.8,81 3 



219 

(.31 

Kngl.ui.l 


901.9 m 

1,090,1 fit 

8.50,0.80 

4,110.978 

7,859,012 

4,61.5.450 

02,.3-19 

185 () 'S 



ftl.iiw 

8.5,-219 

4.5,0(18 

2.39,502 

345,.3I(, 

214,84.5 

1.77.3 

.5,.3.!I 



10.%! U 


71,527 

370,7 l<» 

4,191,-284 

2,(,.3(.,3SI 

30,206 

81,00.3 





C,202 

.3'2,8.3<» 

6,505 

2.991 





2r>9 

.•555 

4,72U 

28,274 









■Min 

.3,117 

593 

4.3.3 







4,12.5 

2,3,.5.30 

,5.52 

374 



Itritish (iiiiann 




.3.8,.5(12 

194.2('7 

1.5,112 

10,161 

10,027 

30,0 11 



r.Tos 

10,205 

205.019 

1,340,231 

197,014 

117,70.5 

99,S(..3 

2,S1.I'0> 



1 in.fi'io 

n2,nsfi 

in,127 

78,129 

49,021 

20,20.5 

1,731 

.3,.S(,.S 

British A inerie.vn rotonlcs - 

50.'>,3sa 

332,70.5 

294,891 

1,518,92' 

221,112 

120,791 

153,979 

4.3t,10'» 

I’r.inrt’. OoluaiLn, and Fisheiies • 

615 

31G 

8,01.5 

47,.32.5 

5.112 

2,.S0(, 

.5.50 

1,7-20 

Cuba - 

■ 



7.151 

.39,217 

12,031 

7.117 

4.31 

1,1,5' 

Other Knanlsh Vt’est Indies 



0,429 

33,017 

9'^8 

027 

6,8.59 

19,0.39 





4,.3.58 

2.3,171 

93,82.3 

59,072 

300 

SOI 





501 

3,109 

,520 

.315 



Ibuli - 




10,903 

.59,18.3 

270 

186 

65 

.350 





11,03.3 

59,471 

223,500 

100,.59f> 



rcntral Republto 




1,480 

7,922 

307 

200 

1,282 

2,700 

New (iiren^a . 




,3,070 

1.5,727 

2,498 

1,074 

■20.3 

.500 

Velle^uela • 




2d, 181 

149,58.3 

15,047 

9,1.5.3 

4,811 

14,175 



• 

• • 

314,808 

1,885,20.3 

500 

30t, 

210 

711 

ClK)ilatlne Repultlic 


- 


1.3,3-21 

70,352 

2,085 

1,402 

36 

lov 

Arj^UnS Republic 



1 z 

fi,.592 

6.129 

.35,9.30 

3.3,004 

, . 


108 

430 

Peru - • 




1,050 

4.710 





(‘liina- 


• • 

• • 

1,177 

7.493 





Indies Renerally 




8,984 

21,540 

3,860 

2,.318 

219 

710 

AMcv 




4,017 

27,070 



68 

*00 





1,180 

7,415 



58 

186 

.411 uiher places 




1,506 

8,060 

430 

2.3U 



1 Totals 

1,.5«7.534 

1,750,848 

2,108,013 

11,280,582 

13,257,309 

7,966,369 

405,169 

1,169,625 
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Hut exclusive of the above, considerable quantities of rye and rye meal, pulse, and other grains, ship’s 
bri'iid, &e. were exported in the course of the abo^ e year. The total value of tho exports of corn, flour, 
and meal, amounb d to $22,8y.'’i,783. 


We doubt, bovjjipver, whether this exportation can be maintained. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, agriculture is little known as a science in any part of America, and but imper¬ 
fectly understood as an art ; and it could not rationally be expected that it should be 
otherwise. In all those countries in Avhich, as in the greater part of America, portions 
of fertile and unoccupied land may be obtained for little more than a nominal price, 
the invariable practice is, after clearing and breaking up a piece of land, to subject it to 
a course of continuous crojiping; and wl’.en it is exhausted, to resort to some other 
tract of new ground, leaving th.'it which has been abandoned to recover itself by the 
aid of the vis viedicatrix nntura: ! Ikit in those parts of tbe.Plastern or Atlantic States 
that luive been long settled, and are fully occupied, this scourging system can no longer 
be advantageously followed*, and there, consequently, a better system of agriculture 
is beginning to be introduced ; and a rotation of crops, and the manuring of land, are 
practised sometimes with more and sometimes with less success. Still, however, it is 
certain that even in the best farmed <listricts agriculture is in a veiy backward state ; 
and, except where the land is naturally of a very supciior quality, the produce is 
scanty indeed, compared with what is obtained in this country. In illustration of what 
is now stated we beg to subjoin 


I .\romnit of ll\e .TvernRe Proilurp noi 
llio “ State A^ni-uUural Socittj,*' i 


Acre of the Corn Crops in the St.sle of New YorV, a* put)li>-hrd in a late Report by 
1 Cui'trabt with wJi.it is btHeved to l>e the i’roduie of i>in)il<ir Crops m thU t-Iountry. 


R.irley 

Oats • 

Indi.an corn « 


£nKl&nd. 


It resttlts from this sfatotnent that the returns nor aero aro .ntiout twice* as gre.-it in this country as in 
New Yoik, which has some of tho l)<'.st corn grtiwlnf? land i*i tlie Union. In Ohio, which is suppost d to 
be tin* most prudtietlve of all tlie st.itos, the io.suit» are riinilar, tiie produce of wheat and barley In it 
Ix'iiig respectively l.'ii and 24 bushels an aoie. It is true, nodoubt, that tlicse returns may be increased ; 
hut till'. ( tn only bo done, if it he done at all, by the etnploj inent of Rre.iter c.ipital and skill In the cul¬ 
ture of the land. And 111 llie meantime the New York farmer*-, ami those ol tho other Atlantic .States, 
have lo withstand the competitii'n of their neiKhhouts m tlie new ly-formed slates on the Mississippi 
and Missouii, where the best land Is subjected to tho seourjunjj tnafmcnt already referred to. But lu 
tln'se slato.s, lhouj?h the land bo cheap, the produce per ai re i<, m mo.st cases, very small. In Michigan, 
for example, it appears, from a return pnbiUhed b> the .state leRi'-latiue in lM4f), tliut tlie average i ro- 
diice of wlieat jier aero docs not ex(eed lOaml l-.‘)th bushc-Is, In-ing lo s than 9 bushels an aero when 
seed Is deducted I It w'ould fur.'her appear from tlie best attainable inlormation ou the subject, th.'it jf 
wo take tho produce of the new stales nerally at 12 or l.’t bushels per imp. acre, we .shall nut be within, 
but beyond, tlie mark. And though it be \eiy dnl ciilt and, perhaps, impossible, to unticin.dc with any 
degico of euiifidciice wliat may be the ult.m-ite re.sult of this infertility, or In what degree it may be de¬ 
feated or modified by fntuie discoveries and Impiovomonts, wo aie, in tlie meantime, disposed to concur 
with i\Ir. Johnston* in thinking that the wheat-pioduemg powets of the U. Stati's have been greatly 
exaggerated ; and that at no sery di.'.tant period their txpolts cf wheat and flour will, if they do not 
ce.isp altogether, become comp.n ati'ely incon^ldol.vble. 

In the course of 2") years from this date tiic jiop. of the Union will most likely amount to or exceed 
4 r.,( 00,000 ; and wind with th s enornuais increa'C in tlie den and lor corn, ami the abusive treatment to 
wliich the land is subjected, we see but little greund for the lears so generally entertained in icg.aid to 
the Injury to be inflicted on the agriculture ol Kurope, and especially on tliat of England, by the Im¬ 
portation of American eorn. It is not so much, indeed, in tl e inipoi tatioiis of wheat and flour .as iu 
tlio.se of maize or Indian com, that the importance ol the American .sujiply has latterly been manife.sted. 
And these have been mainly occasioned by the lailuroof the pot.do crop.s, ;ind the -wretched .state to 
wliuh the pop. (lependent on them has been reduced. Very few of those who have been consumtTS of 
wheat, Itariey, or oats, liaAC rc.«orted to Indian corn. And the presumption is tliat it will rartdy be im¬ 
ported in l.irge quantities, except when the potato is deficient, or to supply tho.se who have no means of 
obtaining the higher-priced varielii s of eorn —(See Gcog) aph/cnl Dictiunaty, ed. 1851,art U. .SraiKS,) 

All soits of flour, whether made of wheat, rye, Indian corn. .\c., exported from the U. States, must 
previously be submitted to the inspection ol eflic« rs a] pointed for that purpose. The law furthi'r 
directs, that the barrels, in which it is shipped, '■h.dl be of cei tain dimensions, and that each barrel shall 
contain 196 11)8. of flour, and each half bairel 98 lbs. 'J'lie inspector, having ascertained that the 
bnrrels coi respond with the regulations as to sizi*, Aveight, &r., decide.sasto the quality of the flour ; tho 
first or best sort being branded Superjine; the second. Fine; the third. Five Middlirtfis; and ihe fourth, 
or lowest quality, Middlings. Sueh barrels as are not inei charitable arc marked Bad; and their export¬ 
ation, as well as the cxpoitatlon of those deficient in weight, is piohibited. Bye flour is divided into 2 
sorts, being eitlier bruniicd Superjinr Bye Flour, or Fine Byr Jl, ur. Maize flour is branded Indian 
Meal; flour made from buck-wheat is biandcd B. MetU. Indian meal may be exported in hhds. of 800 
Jbs. Flour for home consumption Is not subjected to inspection. The inyrection nnust take place at 
the time .'Uid plarc of exportation, irttdtr a penalty of 5 dollars per barn 1, rersoiis altci Ing or counter¬ 
feiting marks or brands forfeit 100 dollars ; and persons i u ting fresh flour into barrels already marked 
or branded, or olferii'g adulterated wheat<*n flour for sale, foifeitin either rase 5 dollars for each barrel. 

The fees of br. nding were reduced In 1832. They amount, in New York, to 3 cents for each hogs¬ 
head, and 1 cent for e.ach barrel and half b.irrel of full weight. A fine of 30 cents is levied on every 
barrel (T half barrel below the standard weight, exclusive of 20 cents tor every pound that Is deficient. 

Every barrel of wheaten flour imported is deemed equivulent.to L8J gallons of wlieat, and, under the 
old law, was charged with a corresponding duty. 

Tlie usual price of wlieat in Canada, when ihere is a demand for the English market, 
is about 30s. a quai'ter; and adding to this 10s. a quarter for the expenses of carriage 

• See hli valuable and important work, Nitcson N. America^ Agricvltural. Economical, and Social, 
1. 172 , il. 334 , Ac. ^ 
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Mr- Reu^B (p. 120.) gives the followinR proformtl account of the expenses attending the importation of 
a cargo of Ti.ooo busheU of wheat from New York, supposing it to cost 1 dol. 12 cents a bushel. 


A.OOO biisflfU, nt 1 dol. 12 c«nt« per bushel - 
Win»o»U)g, measuring, and deli- 
Tt'ry on board - • - 150‘000 

Ilrokerage, k per cent. - - SR'OOO 

1 nburauce, 0,000 doU. at I i per cent. UO-OOO 


Comnussion, 5 per cent. 


Dnttart. 

i.bOOOO 


2G800 


A.SGBOO 
*9.^-10 


6,IG1M0 


Exchange, 110 per cent. 

i », d. £ I. d. 

Freight, 12.5 ton* at lAj. ik r 
ton - - - 93 15 0 . 

Primage, 5 per rent.- 4 13 9 

-98 8 9 

Entry, ofTlcer's ffci, and city dues - 1 10 0 

Meiage trom the diip at 2«. hd. jier 
last of ) U ((rs. • - - 6 18 1 


117 7 1 


Brought forward - Hi 
Petty charge*, at 1«. per last of 10 qT;w ! 
Lighterage and porterage to granary; 

9rf. per quarter - - 1! 

Granary rent and fire insurance, say, 

4 weeks at 'it. per 100 qrs. per week 
' 2«. i>er 100 quarters 


Turning, at 2«. i>er 100 quarters 
Met.ngc and porter.ige to the granary, 
at At. iH-r lOO utiiirters . 


ai 4t. jH-r lOO qtiiirters . 

Do. do. from do., at 5». per qr. 

Postage and stain)>s 
Fnctor.ige, Is. per fiuaricr 
t'ommiKsiun )ptr cent.) 

Guarantee 1 — > 4J p. cent. G3 Oil 

Interest 1 J . 


10 8 0 
11 16 H 
-17 0 
- 26 0 0 


I In I.ondm 

I 1(1,106 qii.irfer., Wini hosier measure, equal to 

I lOO qti.irlers Imi>erial. 

5,000 bushels, Winchester measure, equal to I 
6"4 qiiarli-rs Imperial nieitsurc, costing 49j. 
9.W. IMT quarter in bond - - - I 


£ s. d. 
1,260 1 8 


214 4 2 
1,504 6 10 


1,.50.3 14 2 


and wareliousing, it will make its price in Liverpool, when delivered to the consumer, 
40.S ; and being spring wheat, it is not so valuable by 5s. a quarter as English wheat. 
We have already noticed the act of 1843 relative to the admission of Canadian wheat 
and flour. —(See antd, p. 418.) 

Inferences from the above Review of Prices. —We ipay, wc think, satisfactorily con¬ 
clude, from this pretty lengthened review of the state of the foreign corn trade, that now 
that all restrictions on importation arc abolished, the ])rice of foreign wheat of about 
the same quality as average English wheat will, in ordinary years, be about ^5s. a 
cpiarter. lint supposing it were to fall so low as 40«., it is easy to .see that even the 
latter is a price at which agricultural imjnovcments may be successfully carried on. 
U'he price of wheat in England, at an avetage of the ten years ending with 1820, was 
no less than 878. Gd. a quarter ; while its average prices durinj^ the ten year.s, and the 
five years entling with 184.5, were respectively 51s. Ilf/, and 54s. 9d. a quaiter. 
And yet, notwithstanding this tremendous fall of 32s. 9d. a quarter, an extraordinary 
improvement has taken ]»laeo in agriculture since J820, as is evinced by the fact of 
rents having ri.seii greatly in the interval, and by our now providing for a very large 
additional population. And such having been the case, despite a fall of 82s. 9(/., eaii 
any thing be more childish than to .suppose that a farther fall of 128. or even of 1.58. a 
tpiarter in the average price of corn shonlcl have any very disastrous influence over agricul¬ 
ture ? Improvements of all sorts have seldom been more vigorously prosecuted than in 
1884, 1835, and 1836, and yet the average price of corn in those years did not exceed 
44s. 8d. ; that is, it hardly amounted to its probable future price with open ports, and 
a nominal duty. 

We feel pretty confident that these statements cannot he successfully controverted. 
A great deal of uncertainty mu.st, no tloubt, always attach to prospective estimates 
of prices ; hut in as far as a conclusion may be drawn beforeband on such a subject, 
the landlords and farmers may dismiss their fears and apjirehensious of ruin from 
the repeal of the corn laws. 'They have triumphantly weatlicred far greater dilficultiis 
than there is any probability of its entailing upon them. Their prosperity does not 
depend on restrictive regulations, hut is the ellect of the fertility of the soil which 
belongs to them, of the absence of all opjirc.ssive feudal privileges, and of the number 
and wealth of the consumers of their produce. • 

VV’e admit, however, as ah-auly stated, that we should have been much better plea.sed, 
.supposing it had been practic/iblc, tfiat the question of the corn laws had been settleil by 
opening the ports under a moderate fixed duty accompanied by an equal drawback : 
an arrangement of (his sort, while it would have done no injury to any other class, 
would have eflectually secured the agriculturists against the possibility of any injurious 
vicissitude. But as it is, there are at present (1851) no good grounds for supposing 
that the measures adopted in 1846, in regard to the corn trade, will seriously compro- 
iTiisu their interests; or that agriculture will be injuriously nfiected by the change 
carried into effect in 1849. 

COTTON (Ger. Raumwnlle ; Du. Katoen. Bonmuwl ; Bomuld ; Sw. BomuV; 
Fr. Coton; It. Cotone, Bambopia ; Sp. Algodon ; Port. Aigodno; llus. Chhbtschvtuja 
Inimaja; Vo\. Bawelna ; Lat. (iossypivm, Bojnbax ; Arab. Kutun ; Sans. Kapasa; Hind. 
Ruhi ; Malay, Knpas'), a species.of vegetable wool, the produce of the Gossypium herba- 
ceum, or cotton shrub, of which there are many varieties. - It is found growing naturally 
in all the tropical region{> of Asi.a, Africa, and America, whence it has been transplanted, 

• For farther and full details with respect to the progress of agriculture since the peace, the rise of 
rent, and the induence of the depreciation of the currency on prices, sec Descriptive and Stafistieat 
Account of the British Empire, 3rd od. vol. i. pp. —657, amt pp- 532 -584. 
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luid has become a most important object of civilisation, in the southern parts of the 
U. States, and to some extent also in Europe. 

Cotton is distinguished in commerce by its colour, but more especially by the length, 
strength, and finopess of its fibre. White is usually considered as characteristic of 
secondary quality. Yellovr, or a yellowish tinge, when not the effect of accidental 
wetting or inclement seasons, is considered as indicating greater fineness. 

There arc many varieties of raw cotton in the market, their names being principally 
derived from the places whence they are brought. They are usually classed unrler tlie 
denominations of long ajtd short stoplvd. 'J'he best of the first is the sea-island cotton, or 
that brought from the shores of (leorgia; but its qualities tliffer so much that the price 
of the finest specimens is often tliree times as great as that of the inferior. The superior 
samples of Brazil cotton are reckoned among the long-stapled. The cottons of the 
U. States, with the exccjjtion of sea-island, belong to the short-stapled variety, as do 
those of India. 

The estimation in which the principal kinds of cotton wool are held may be learned 
from the following statement of their prices in Liverpool in 1840, 1815, and 1850. 
The inferiority of Snrat cotton is sometimes ascribed to the defective mode in which it 
is prepared; but a great autlioiity, Mr. Horace II. Wilson, doubts whether it can be 
grown in India of a better kind. 


Statement of the extreme Piicch of Cotton Wo(>l at Liverpool, per lb., in 1840, 1845, and 1850 



'file manufacture of cotton lias been carried on in Ilindostan from the remotest anti- 
(juity. Herodotus mentions (lib. iii. c. 10(1.) that in India there are wild trees that 
produce a soit of wool superior to that of sheep, and that the natives dress themselves in 
cloth made of it. And similar statements are made by Strabo (lib. xv. § 10.), 
Arrian (^Italic, c. IG.), and Mela (lib, iii. c. 7.). But though certainly referring to 
cotton, it is evident that the authors of these statements had no very distinct ideas either 
in regard to the wool itself or its manufacture. 'I'hc latter obtained no footing wurtli 
mentioning in Europe till last century. 

1. liise and Progress of the British Cotton Monu fneture. —The rapid growth and pro¬ 
digious magnitude of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain are, beyond all question, 
the most extraordinary ])henomena in the history of industry. Our command of tlie 
finest wool naturally attracted our attention to tlie woollen manufacture, and paved the 
w’ay for that superiority in it wliich we long since attained: but when we undertook 
the cotton manufacture, wo bad comparatively few facilities for its prosecution, and 
had to struggle with the greatest diflieiilties. The raw material, was produced at an 
immcnsTi distance from our shores; and in Ilindostan and China the inhabitants had 
arrived at such perfection in the arts of spinning and weaving, that the lightness and 
delicacy of their finest cloths emulated the web of the go.s.samcr, and seemed to set c<jm- 
petition at defiance. Such, however, has been the influence of the stupendous discoveries 
and inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and others, that we 
have overcome all these difficulties — that neither the extreme cheapness of labour in 
Ilindostan, nor the excellence to which the natives had attained, has enabled them to 
withstand the competition of those who buy their cotton ; and who, after carrying it 
5,000 miles to be manufactured, carry back the goods to them. This is the greatest 
triumph of mechanical genius : and what perhaps is most extraordinary, our superiority 
is not the late result of a long series of successive discoveries and inventions : on the con- 
tiary, it has been accornidisbed in a very few years. Little more than lialf a century has 
elapsed since the British cotton manut.ictnre was in its infancy ; and it now forms tl c 
princi{>al business carried on in the country,—affording an advantageous field for the 
aeciimiilation and employment of millions upon millions of capital, and of thousands 
upon thousands of workmen 1 The skill’and genius by w’hich these astonishing restilts 
have been achieved, have been one of the main sources of our power; they have con¬ 
tributed in no common degree to raise the British nation to the high and conspicuous 
place she now occupies. Nor is it too much to say that it was the wealth and energy 
derived from the cotton manufacture that bore us triumphantly through the late dread¬ 
ful contest, at the same time that it gives us strength to sustain burdens that would 
have crushed our fathers, and could not be supported by any other people. 

The precise period when tlic manufacture was introduced into England is not known; 
but it is most probable that it was some time in the early part of the 1 7th century. The 
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first authentio mention of it is made by Lewis Robert^ in his T/easure of Traffic^ pub¬ 
lished in 1641, where it is stated, “ The town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also 
herein remembered, and worthily for their encouragement commended, who buy the 
yarne of the Irish in great quantity, and weaving it, returne the same again into Ireland 
to sell. Neither doth their industry rest here j for they buy cotton wool in London that 
comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home worke the same, and perfect it into 
fustians, vermillions, dimities, and other sudh stuffes, and then return it to London, where 
the same is vented and sold, and not seldom sent into foreign parts, who have means, at 
far easier termes, to provide themselves of the said first materials.”—(Orig. ed. p. 32.) 
It is true, indeed, that mention is frequently made by‘prc\'ious writers, and in acts of the 
legislature passed at a much earlier period of “ Manchester cottons,” “ cotton velvets,” 

fustians,” &c. ; but it is certain that these articles were ivholly composed of wool, and 
had most probably been denominated cottons from their having been prepared in imi¬ 
tation of some of the cotton fabrics imported from India and Italy. 

From the first introduction of the cotton manufacture into Great Trltain down to the 
comparatively late peri<Kl of 1773, the weft or transverse threads of the web, only, were 
of cotton ; the warp, or longitudinal threads, consisting wholly of linen yarn, principally 
imported from Germany and Ireland. In the first stage of the manuficturc the weavers, 
dispersed in cottages throughout the country, furnished themselves as well as they could 
with the warp ami weft for their webs, and carried them to market when they were 
finished: but about 1760 a new system was introduced. The Manchester merchants 
began about that time to send agents into the country, who employed weavers, whom they 
supplied with foreign or Irish linen yarn for warp, and with raw cotton, which being 
carded and spun, by means of a common spindle or distaff, in the weaver’s own family, 
was then used for weft. A system of domestic manufacture was thus established ; the 
junior branches of the family being employed in the carding and spinning of the cotton, 
wliile its head was employed in weaving the linen and- cotton yarn into cloth. 'J'liis 
system, by relieving the weaver from the necessity of providing himself with linen yarn 
for warp and raw cotton for weft, and of seeking customers for his cloth when finished, 
and enabling him to prosecute his employment with greater regularity, was an obvious 
improvement oh the system that had been previously followed ; but it is at the same 
time clear that the impossibility of making any considerable division among the dilftrent 
branches of a manufacture so conducted, or of prosecuting them on a large scale, added 
to the interruption given to the proper business of the weavers, by the necessity of 
attending to the cultivation of the patches of ground which they generally occupied, 
opposed in\incible obstacles to its progress, so long as it was conducted in this mode. 

It appears from the Custom-house returns, that the total quantity of cotton wool an¬ 
nually imported into Great Britain, at an average of the fve years ending with 1705 
amounted to only 1,170,881 lbs. d'he accounts of the imports of cotton from 1705 to 
1770 have been but imperfectly preserved ; but until the last half dozen years of that 
period the manufacture increased very slowly, and was of very tilfiing amount. Dr. 
Percival, of Manchester, w ho had the best means of being accurately informed on the 
subject, states that the entire value of the cotton goods manufactured in C;reat 
Britain, at the accession of George III. in 1760, was estimated to amount to only 
200,000/. a year, and the number of persons employed was quite inconsiderable: but 
in 1767, a most ingenious person, J:imes Hargreaves, a carpenter of Blackburn in Lan¬ 
cashire, invented tire .^pinning jimiy. At first this admirable miicliine enabh d ciyht 
threads to be spun with the same fiicility as one ; and it was subsequently brought lo 
such perfection, that a little girl was able to work no fewer than from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty spindles. 

The jenny was appl’cable only to the spinning of cotton for weft, being unable to give 
to the yarn that degree of firmness and hardness which is required to the longitudinal 
threads or wrap : but this deficiency was soon after supplied by the introduction of the 
-that wonderful piece of machinery which spins a vast number of 
threads of any degree of fineness and hardness, leaving to man merely to feed the ma¬ 
chine with cotton, and to join the threads when tliey happen to break. It is not difficult 
to understand the principle on which this machine is constructed, and the mode of its 
operation. It consists of two pairs of rollers, turned by means ef machinery. The 
lower roller of each pair is furrowed or flufed longitudinally, and the upper one is 
covered with leather, to make them take a hold of ihc cotton. If there were only one 
pair of rollers, it is clear that a carding of cotton passed between them would be drawn 
forward by the revolution of the rollers, but it would merely undergo a certain degree 
of compression from their action. No sooner, however, has the carding, or roving as it 

• In an act of ^ & 6 Edw. fi. (15.’>2), entitled, for the true tnakinfc of wpoiLBN cloth, It is ordered, 
^ That all cottons C4$Ued Manchester^ I.ancaskfre^ and Cheshire co.'tonSy full wrought for sale, shall be 
in lohflth,'* &c. This prows Incontostablv, that what wero then called cottons were made w holly 
of w oo), 
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is technically termed, begun to pass through the first pair of rollers, tlmn it is received 
by the second pair which are made to revolve with (as the case may be) 3> 4, or 
5 times the velocity of the first pair, lly this admirable contrivance, the roving is 
drawn out into a thread of the desired degree of tenuity ; a twist being given to it by 
the adaptation of the spindle and fly of the common flax>wheel to the machinery. 

Shell is the principle on which Sir Richard Arkwright constructed his famous spin¬ 
ning frame. It is obvious that it is radically and completely diflferent from the previous 
methods of spinning, either by the common hand-wheel or distaff, or by the jenny, M'hich 
is only a modification of the common wheel. Spinning by rollers v/as an entirely 
original idea; and it is difficult which to admire most—the profound and fortunate 
sagacity which led to so great a discovery, or the consummate skill and address by which 
it was so speedily perfected, and reduced to practice. * 

Since the dissolution of Sir Richard Arkwright’s patent, in 1785, the progress of 
discovery and improvement in every department of the manufacture has been most 
rapid. The mxde-jenny —so called from its being a compound of-the jenny and the 
spinning frame—invented by Mr. Crompton, and i\\Q power-loofni^ invented by the Rev. 
Mr. Cartwright, arc machines that have had the most powerful influence over the 
manuficturc; and in consequence of their introduction, and of innumerable other 
inventions and improvements, the prices of cotton cloth and yarn have gone on pro¬ 
gressively diminisliing. But as the demand for cottons has been, owing to their extra¬ 
ordinary cheapness, extended in a still greater degree, the value of the goods produced, 
and the number of persons employed in the manufacture, are now decidedly greater 
than at any previous period. 

2, Imports of Cotton Wool Countries whence it is imported. Prices^ Duties^ ^c. — The 
following Tables have been partly taken from officiiil documents, and partly from the 
accounts of merchants of great experience. We believe they may be relied on as ap¬ 
proaching as near to accuracy as it is possible to attain to in such matters. 


Cotton Wool imported, exported, and entered for Consumption, from 1820 to 1841. 


Years. 

QuantUy 

linpcirted. 

Qimntity 

exiK)rtt'd. 

Ouantlty entered 
for Consumption. 

Years. 

Quantity 

imported. 

Quantity 

exported. 

Quantity entered 
for Consumption, 

isai 

ISi.T 

18'24 

18‘2fi 

1827 

1828 
1829 
18.10 

IM. 

I.*} 1,07 2,0').'} 
l.V2.5.'5(i,fi20 
142,8.17,fi28 
191,402,505 
H!),--8(#22 
V‘2.S,0i)-.,yyi 
177,(}07,401 
272,44S,')0'J 

2 27,7 00,012 
222,70/,111 
205,961,152 

IJ>3. 

6,021,058 

1 1,.'■.89,197 

18.267.776 
9,518.102 

15,209..'’>0.'> 

18,001,0.5.5 

21,171,020 

18,ni.l70 

17.100.776 
50,2SO,115 

8,5.51,076 

Lbi. 

1.52,820.655 

157.401.. 519 
115,12.8,127 

186.. 511.070 

1 11,05,8,71.5 
202,516.869 

U,2,8.89,012 
219,801,^06 
20.S,0s7,7fl 
201,*>97,0.57 
2<)0,616,640 

1851 

18.52 

1.S.55 

1851 

185(; 

1857 

1.858 

1H59 
1810 
1.S41 

IJ>$. 

28.8,674,855 

286.832.. 525 
.505,656,857 
326,875,12.5 
365,702,063 
406,'I59,057 
407,28(1,785 
.507,850,577 
.5S9,59(),.559 
692,488,010 

487.992.. 555 . 

IJ>s. 

22,308,.555 
18,027,910 
17,365,882 
21,461,963 
32,779,7.54 
31,7.59,765 
,59,722,051 
30,644,469 
38,758,238 
38,67.5,229 

Lh$. 

273,249,653 
2.59,421,463 
293,682,976 
302,936,657 
326,.107,692 
.563,681,2.52 
368,446,0.55 
4.56,056,755 
.552,000,277 
628,142,743 
457,'J9.5,63l 


Account of the Imports and Exports of Cotton Wool into and from Great Britain, from 1697 to 1819. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Ex])ort'.. 

Yeary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1697 

1,976,.559 

_ 

1785 

18,400 

.581 

407,496 

1803 

63,812,284 

1 ,.561,063 

1701 

1,986,863 


1786 

19,17.5 

,020 

323,1,53 

1801 

61,867,.529 

603,171 

1700 to 1705 



1787 

25,2.-C 

,2(.8 

1,075,.381 

1805 

69,682,106 

801,213 

(Average.) 

1,170,881 


1788 

20,0)7 

1.56 

865,146 

1806 

68,176,285 

661.867 

1710 

716,008 


1789 

52,,576 

023 

297,837 

1807 

74,92 5,.506 

2,176,28.5 

1720 

1,972,805 


1790 

. 31,417 

605 

814,1.54 

1808 

45,606,9.82 

1,614,867 

17.50 

1,54.5,172 


1791 

28,706 

67.) 

36.3,412 

1809 

92.819,282 

4 , .561,106 

1741 

1,61.5,051 


1792 

.54,907 

497 

1,485,463 

IHin 

1.52,488,9.5.5 

8,787,109 

1751 

2,976,610 


1795 

19,0»6 

,929 

1,171,.566 

1811 

91,576,5.55 

1,266,867 

1764 

3,S70,.592 


1791 

21,358 

567 

1,319.950 

1812 

63,025,936 

1,410,912 

1771 to 1775 



1795 

26.101 

,540 

1,193,737 

1813 

60,966,000 


(Average ) 

4,764,589 


1796 

.’12.126 

.3.7 

691,962 

1814 

60,060,239 

6,282,437 

1776 to 1785 



1797 

2.5 ,.3.51 

,.371 

609,058 

181,5 

99,.506,343 

6,780,392 

(Average.) 

6.766,615 


17').S 

3l.MSO: 

,611 

601,1.39 

1816 

93,920,0.56 

7,10.5,031 

1781 

6,198,778 

96,788 

1799 

4.5,.379 


84 1,671 

1817 

124,912,968 

8,1.55,142 

1782 

1 11,828,0.59 

421,229 

ISOO 

60,010 

,7.32 

4,416,610 

1818 

177,282,1.53 

1.5,1.59,455 

1785 

9,7.55,665 

177,6^6 

1801 

66,0(M 

.505 

1,860,872 

1819 

149,739,820 

16,622,969 

1784 

I 11,4.82,085 

201,815 

1802 

60,31.), 

,600 

3,7.5f>,180 




Previously to 1790, North America did not supply us with a single pound weight of 
raw cotton. A little had, indeed, been raised in some of the Southern States, for 
domestic use, before the revolutionary war, but the quantity was quite inconsiderable. 


* There is, in the new edition of the Enryclojnedia Britannica^ ft pretty full account of the life of 
Sir Richard Arkwright. The question as to his merit as an original discoverer is still undecided. 
Recently, liowever, it has been ascertained that a patent for spinning by rollers, revolving with difl'crent 
degrees of velocity, was taken out by Messrs. Wyatt and Paul, so early as 1738—(See VavT History of the 
Cotton ISffinufacture, by Kdward Baii'.e.s, jun., lisq.) But it does not appear that the inventors had been 
able to give effect to their happy idea, and all traces of the invention seem to have been lost. I’he state¬ 
ments in the case printed by Sir Ricliard Arkwright and his partners In 1782 show that he was aware pf 
the attempts made In the reign of George II. to spin by machjnery ; but there is no evidence to prove 
that he was acquainted with the principle on which these attempts had been made, or that he had seen 
the patent referred to. Undoubtedly, however, the probability seisms to be that he had. Rut, admitting 
this to be the case, it detracts but little from the substantial merits of Sir Richard Arkwright. If the 
Idea of spinning by rollers did not spring up spontaneously in his mind, ho was, at ail events, the first 
who made it available in practice, and showed how It might be rendered a most prolific source of 
wealth. 
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In 1791, it began, for the first time, to be exported; the trifling quantity of 189,‘?16 lbs. 
having been shipped in the course of that year, and 138,328 lbs. in 1792. Such was 
the late and feeble beginning of the American cotton trade. There is nothing in the 
history of industry to compare with its subsequent increase, unless it be the growth of 
the manufacture in this country. 

American cotton, which is of, two kinds, is generally known by the names of sea-island and upland. 
The first, which is the finest cotton imported into Great Britain, grows on the small sandy islands and 
along the low sandy shores of Carolina and Virginia. It is long in the staple, of an even silky texture, 
and is easily separated from the seed. Unluckily, however, it can be raised only in certain situations; 
so that its quantity is limited, and has not. In fact, been Increased since 1806. The upland, of which the 
supply may be considered as unlimited, though of varying qualities, is all short-stapled; and its sopa^ 
ration from the seed is so very difficult, that if it be done by the hand, the cotton is hardly worth the 
labour. This, however, was the only way in which it could be made available for home use, or ex¬ 
portation, previously to 1793 ; and had any one then ventured to predict that 10,000,000 lbs. of upland 
cotton would ever bo exported, he would have been lookctl upon as a visionary dreamer. But the genius 
of Mr. Eli Whitney did for the planters of the Southern States what the genius of Arkwright and Watt 
did for the manufacturers of England. He invented a maclilne by w hich the wool of the upland cotton 
is separated from the seed with the greatest facility and expedition, and by so doing laid the foundation 
of a now and most imponaut branch of industry, and doubled the wealth and means of employment of 
his countrymen I —{Pitkin's Statistics of the U, States, p. 109. ed. 1835.) Whitney’s invention came into 
operation in 1793. and in 1794, 1,601,760 lbs., and in 1795, ,5,276,300 lbs. of cotton were exported. And so 
astonishing has been the growth of cotton in the interval, that the exports from the United States in 
1849 amounted to the prodigious quantity of 1,026,602,269 lbs. 1 of which 1,014,633,010 lbs. were upland ! 


Account specifying the Quantities of Cotton Wool imported from different Countries into the United 
Kingdom during the 3 Years ending with 1850, and the Total Quantities imported. 


Years. 

United States 
of America. 

Braril. 

The Medi¬ 
terranean. 

British 
Possession* 
in the 
£. Indies. 

British 

W. Indies 
and Hiitish 
Uuiana. 

Other Part*. 

All Paru. 

ISIS - 
1849 - 
IS.'iO . 

Ui. 

600,2 17,1SS 
6.14..V)i,0,)O 
493.1.W,1 12 

IM. 

19,971,378 1 
.30,7.3.8,1.3.3 
.30,2!»9,9.S2 1 

Lh$, 

7,2.31,861 

17,36<),S4.3 

1 18.9.31.4 1 4 

Lhs, 

84,101,961 
70,8.38,.6I.5 
118,872,712 ! 

Lbs. 
610,4.37 
941,.307 
228.91.3 

Lbs. 

82 7,0.36 
1,074,161 
2,090,698 

Us. 

71.3.020,161 
7.00,.109,012 
663,576,861 I 


An Account of the Export of Cotton from the U. States, in each Year, from 1821 to 1860, both inc. j 
showing, also, its Average I'rice per lb., and its Gross Value. 


Year*. 

Export* in lbs. 

A verage 
Price per lb. 

Total Value. 

Years. 

Exports in lbs. 

Average 
Price per lb. 

Total Value. 



Cents. 

Volts. 


42.3,6.31,307 

Cents. 

Dulls. 

1821 

124,89.3,40.5 

J6'2 

20,1.07,181 

18.36 

16'8 

71,281,925 

1822 

144,675,095 

16-6 

21,0.35,058 

18.37 

414,211,537 

14-2 

63,240,102 

1823 

17.3,72.3,270 

11-8 

20,44.0,.02() 

18.38 

s59.0.!l52,267 

10-3 

fil,.056,8l 1 

1821 

142,369,66.3 

15-4 

21,947,401 

18.39 

41.3,621,212 

14-8a) 

61,2.38,9.82 

1825 

176,449,907 

20-9 

.36,816,619 

1840 

74.3,911,061 

8-5 

6.3,870,3(J7 

1826 

204/i.35,415 

122 

2.0,025,214 

1841 

5.30,204,100 

10*2 

54,.3.30,.3ll 

1827 

294,310,115 

10 

20,.3.00,515 

1842 

584,717,017 

8-1 

4 7,.09.3,161 

1828 

210,.590,4 63 

10-7 

22,487.229 

1813 

792,297,106 

6-2 

49,1 19.806 

1829 

264,837,186 

10 

26„07.0,.311 

1814 

663,<>.33,4.05 

8'1 

54,06.3,001 

18.30 

298,459,102 

9 9 

29,67 1,88.3 

184.5 

872,905,996 

592 

51,739,61.3 

18.^1 

276,979.784 

9d 

25,289,492 

1816 

54 7,.0.58,05 5 

7-81 

42,767,341 

18.32 

.322,21.5,122 

9*8 

.31,724,682 

1817 

627,219.958 

10-,34 

6.3,41.0,818 

1833 

324,698.601 

11-t 

36,191.105 

1848 

814,274.4.31 

7-613 

61,998,294 

1834 

.384,717,007 

12-S 

49,4 18,402 

IS49 

1,026,602,269 

6-4 

66,396,967 

1835 

.387,3.08,092 

16-8 

61,961,.3(12 

1850 i 

6.30,381,601 

11-3 

1 71,984,616 


Account showing the Destination of the Cotton exported from the U. States in 1846, 1847, 1848 and 1849. 


Countries. 

18t6. 

1847. 

18-18. 

1849. 

Russia - . « 

Sweden and Norway 

Oeiiinark - . . 

llanse Town* 

Holland • • 

Belgium • ■ • 

England - - . 

Hcotland » ■ « 

Inland - • . 

Oibr.iltar • 

Canada - « "1 

British American Colonies - j 
France, Atlantic 
—— Mediterranean 

Spain » . « 

Cuba - • • 

Purtuga. 

Italy ... 

Sardinia ... 

Trieste and Austrian port* 
Mexico ... 

Central Republics of America 
China and south Sea* 

Total 

Lbs. 

4,292,680 

2,5.05,788 

.32,287 

7,54.3,017 

.3,819,859 

7.408,422 

326 ..365,971 
13,312,8.50 

6.. 379.746 
1,054,310 

47,380 

124,185,369 

7,867,480 

117,885 

10,102,969 

19,533 

11,212,092 

2.. 357.264 
13,382,013 

4,392,328 

85,760 

Lit: 

5,618,565 

2,887,69.3 

660,7.32 

10.889.. 543 
1,978 ,.324 

10.184.. 348 
338,150,564 

12,683,738 

424,497 

90,199 

r 103,986 1 

1 122,507 } 

97,421.966 
4.69.5,492 
12,313,65s 
3,1.39,153 

8,720.718 

4,494,594 

11,780,673 

848,998 

TJt. 

10,266,911 
4,978,024 
69,020 
17,420,498 
4,851,.509 
15,279,676 
516,911,182 
25,091,905 

I. 3.3,202 
22,352 
129,263,272 
7,031,58.3 
19,32.3,425 
4,557.474 

774 

6.077,621 

2,514,364 

20.463,690 

I I r 

12,963 

Lbt. 

10,650,631 

7,021,160 

4,779 

I. 3,844,494 

II, 887 ,.386 
28,11.3,.309 

687,490,911 
38,171,77.3 
3,968,547 
6,726,812 
f ’ . 9l,.357 

1 2,747 

142,232,.509 
6,858,283 
23,285,804 
1,581,784 
240,895 
10,601,462 
6,05.3,707 
13,279.384 
2,208,704 
624,721 
760,861 

547,5.58,055 

527,219,958 

814.274,4.31 

1,014,63.3,010 


t *ea-Istand cotton, amounting to IT,969,«6<) lb*., Is excluded flrom the export* In the foregoing table for 1849. 

Including them, the total exports for that >ear were 1,026.602,26!) Itie. “ “ 

'nuMigli not official, the following stateinentt give, ItA* believed, a correct view of the produce of the cotton crop* in America 
available for foreign shipment*, from 1824-25 down to 1849.50. (See opposite page.) * 


It was for many years the practice to levy a duty on cotton wool, when imported. 
The policy of such a duty is, however; very questionable; and it is indispensable that, if 
imposed at all, it should be kept at a low rate. For a number of years previously to 
1831, It amounted (on foreign cotton) to 6 cent, ad valorem i but, in order to make 
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of tho U. States from 1826-7, down to 1852-53 both Incl. 

Year*. 

1S41-45 
1815.16 
1846-47 
1817-48 
I81S-49 
1849-50 
1850.51 
1851-5:^ 

I851d-53 


Total Cron. 

. bale* l,3f.O,751.'> 

— i,sa2,y.n» 

— 1,801,497 

— 1,.360..535» 

- — a, 177,8.15 

— 1,6.14,9-15 

- — 1,6.S.1,.57I 

— 2,578,875 
2,030,409 


Total ( 
bale* 2,.1»»,.')05 

— 2 , 100,-,17 

— 1,778.651 

— 2,317,6.11 

— 2,728,.59f; 

— 2,096,706 

— 2,.15.5,257 

— 3.015,029 
_ 3,262,882 


Account of the Produce of the Colton Cropi 

Year*. Total Crop. Ye.ars. 

1826- 27 bale* 917,000 18:>5-36 

1827- 28 - — 712.000 18.16-37 

1828- 29 . _ 857,711 18.17-38 

1829- 30 » ’ — 976,815 18.18 39 

1830.. 11 . . 1,038,848 18.19-10 

I8H-.12 - — 987,477 1840-41 

1812-.1.1 - - — 1,070,43.8 1811-42 

15.1.1.. 14 . . _ 1,205,.191 1812-13 

1831-35 • - 1,251,328 1843-41 

up, in part at least, for the loss of revenue caused by tlie repeal of the duty on printed 
cottons (see Calico), it was raised in that year to 5s. \0d. a cwt. Such a duty would, 
however, have materially affected the imports of the inferior species of cotton and the 
price of coarse goods; and being, in consequence, justly objected to, it was rcnhiced in 
to 2s. lid. a cwt. But the imposition of any duty on the raw material of so 
important a manufacture being deemed objectionable, it was finally abolished in 1845. 
It had previously produced between 600,000/. and 700,000/. a-ycar. 

The subjoined table, taken from the carefully compiled and comprehensive annual statement of 
Messrs. George Holt and Co., eminent Cotton brokers of Liverpool, dated 3l8t of December, 1832, sliows 
in a very striking manner the progress of the manufacture in tiiis country, and the fall in ihe price of 
cotton wool. The manufacture declined in 1847, but that was wholly owing to the decrease in the sup¬ 
plies of raw cotton from the U. States in 1840-47, and the consequent rise in Us prlee. 

Statement of the Imports into, tho Exports from, and of the Consumption, Prices,&c. of Cotton 
Wool in. Great Britain, in ditlercnt Years, from 1816 to 1852, both inclusive. 


Average U’eckly Con¬ 
sumption. 

1816. 

1820. 

IHo-l. 

1830. 

1835. 

1810. 

1815. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

ITpl.m-l - 


2.918 

1,713 

5,1.32 

5,.896 

5,116 

7,21.1 

•1,150 

.5,.108 

.3,750 

Orlo.tns and Al.abam.i 

990 

1,192 

2,112 

4,736 

7,.8-61 

1.1,831 

17,109 

15,7.88 

18,418 

21,998 

Se.i Isl.tnd 


409 

360 

It.il 

151 

392 

.192 

529 

579 

450 

Total United Statc.s 

4,1)16 

4,••.19 

6,515 

Ifl.OO.S 

11,071 

19,.592 

24,801 

20,707 

24,325 

2N,I')S 

H.n/il - 

1 ,.')89 

2,108 

2,.502 

3,602 

2,1.19 

1,111 

2,192 

1,110 

2,421 

2,4 1 1 




891 

508 

116 

5 to 

1,0(12 

1.512 

1,1.38 

1,885 

K.ist India - 

207 

1,518 

1,096 

910 

1,009 

2,227 

1,888 

3, .18 5 

S.fjHG 

3,16.1 

nemn-ira. West In- 

llM, &C. 

6')6 

5.11 

527 

281 

421 

260 

.131 

121 

98 

133 

Tor,M 

6,488 

8,979 

11,.331 

16,002 

18,318 

21,063 

30,277 

29,125 

31,988 

35,790 

P.K'kaiies annually con¬ 
sul lU'd 

337,100 

100,900 

599,600 

832,100 

954,100 

1,251,500 

1,574,400 

1,514,500 

1,603,400 

1,861,100 

Avur.ige weiglit of 
p.tck.igcs consumed, 

2C3 

2.58 

27.8 

29.8 

333 

,167 

385 

388 

396 

397 

MVekly consumption 
mpaikaifCs, !iverat;c 
1'lf 11),. 

5,75.8 

8,003 

10,282 

11,015 

15,7.52 

22,21.1 

29,363 

28,465 

31,907 

35,790 

Avei.i^e weiitht of 
p,irka.;L'* imported, 
111 Uis. 

256 

219 

270 

.100 

111 

.165 

.1.86 

,192 

.199 

.192 

rai’k.i«i*s exported 

29,3Uy 

23,400 

72,800 

33,100 

102,800 

119,700 

12-2,800 

271,800 

268,.500 

282,800 

l.lis. annually 

irnpoitcdin millions 
and tenth* 

93'!) 

113 9 

222-4 

261-2 

561-7 

583-4 

"“716-3 

68.5-6 

760-1 

925-2 

Ll<*. weight consumed, 
rlitto . - - 

88*' 

120-1 

1G6-8 

217-0 

318-1 

4.58-9 

606-6 

588-2 

658-9 

739-6 

Ml*. w« i(fht in ports, 
.list Dec., ditto 

19-2 

llOM 

l()7-t» 

91-1 

73-1 

162-9 

400-8 

194-1 

186 1 

212-2 

Lli,. weight ill Orcat 
Drltinn, ditlo 

. 

127-0 

115-6 

118-8 

89-6 

207-0 

453-5 

211-0 

225-9 

300-9 

Avenue price per Ih. 
of Upliiiid-. Ill Liver- 

181J. 
2od. 

llW. 

lt-6d. 

'6-94. 

^0ld. 

U\(l. 

6rf. 

4-175</. 

Ihl. 

i -S''- 

Ghl. 

|)!ito, ilitlo, I’lriiams . 

1 ')t/. 

15-1</. 


9id. 

6-3V.5</. 

A'l- 


7c>. 

Ditto, duo, Surats 


8p 

.8 9i/. 


4 623d. 

1 -Id. 

.5 VI 

1 4d. 

1 9/. 


N. B. — Mes.srs. Holt and Co cstimat!* the aver.age weiglit of the packages imported in 18.52 at 800 lbs. 
per bag Upland ; 410 Ihs. (Irle.ms and .Alabama ; 3.10 lbs. Sea Island ; 180 lbs. Brazil j 2.50 lbs. Egyptian , 
3S,3lbs. East Indian ; and 2101bi^. West Indian. 


3. Proportion ^ Coarse to Fine Goods .—During the 20 years ending witli 1846, 
the cotton manufacture underwent a singular change in respect of the average fineness 
of its products. As successive improvements were "made in the construction and 
management of machinery, and in the experience and manual skill of the work-people, 
the proportion of fine to coarse yarns and fabrics might have been expected to make 
a corresponding increase, whereas it was, on the contrary, very greatly diminished. 
During the period referred to the consumption of cotton increased nearly ^ur-/7)/t/; but 
the quantity of fine yarn produced (i. e., of yarn above sixty hanks to the pound), in¬ 
stead of keejiing pace with the increased consumption of cotton, really underwent a 
positive and by no means inconsiderable reduction. For a number of years no new 
c.stablishments for the production of fine yarns were formed ; but in Manchester alone 
about twenty mills that had been employed chielly or entirely in fine spinning were 
given up, or devoted to the production of coarse yarns. To some extent, no doubt, the 
diminution of produce arising from the cause was countervailed by an increase in the 
speed of the machinery at work; but after making all reasonable allowances on that 
score, there can be no doubt that the total produce of fine yarn was materially 
decreased. This conclusion is strengthened by the falling olf which took place in the 
imports of Sea Island cotton, lyhich is used almost exclusively in the production of very 
fine yarn. 
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Tills change in the average fineness of cotton fabrics could not be ascribed to foreign 
competition, for fine spinning is precisely that branch of the trade in which English 
cotton-spinners most excel their rivals abroad ; and the tariffs of most foreign coun¬ 
tries are framed in the view of excluding coarse rather than fine fabrics. If was some¬ 
times attributed to one of those capricious changes of taste and fashion which frequently 
operate disadvantageously on particular manufacturing pursuits; but it was too long in 
operation, and proceeded too gradually and uniformly, to be so accounted for . and it is 
abundantly certain that powerful natural causes must have been in operation, otherwise 
so extensive an alteration could not have been brought about in the average fineness of 
the yarn produced. These causes are by no means obvious; but we incline to think 
that the reduction which has taken place in the price of silk, and still more the pro¬ 
digious improvements which have been made in various descriptions of w'orsted fabrics, 
have had no inconsiderable influence in lessening the demand for fine cottons. The 
main cause, however, will, no doubt, be found in the great reduction which took place 
in the price of raw cotton during the ten years ending w'ith 1846, and the consequent 
greater cheapness of stout and serviceable fabrics. And this conclusion has been fully 
verified by thj circumstances under which the trade has been placed since 1846. The 
supplies of cotton in 1847 and JH50 were at once deficient in quantity and high-priced. 
'Jbe cost of the heavier fabrics, which contain comparatively large quantities of cotton, 
consequently rose in a nearly corresponding proportion. The spinners endeavoured to 
obviate these effects, ])artly by ceasing to produce some of the coarsest fabrics, and 
partly by generally increasing the fineness of their yarn; and it is astonishing to what 
an extent they are thus able to countervail a rise of prices. It is found, in fact, that 
an advance of a penny per pound in the price of the material speedily and invariably 
causes an increase of two or three hanks in the average produce and fineness of the yarn 
l)or pound. 

4. Value of the British Cotton Manufacture in 1846. Amount of Capital^ and Xumlcr 
of employed in it. — It would be very desirable to be able to form a tolerably 

accurate estimate of the present value of the cotton manufacture, and of the number of 
persons employed in its different departments ; but the data on which such c.stimates 
are founded being necessarily very loose, it is impossible to arrive at any thing like pre¬ 
cision. Perhaps, Imwever, the following calculations may not be very w'idc of the mark. 

Ill 1817, Mr. Kennedy, a well-informed manufacturer, in a pa))er published in 
the Manchester Transactions, estimated the number of persons cmjiloyed in the 
spinning of cotton in Great llritain at 110,768 ; the aid they derived from steam engines 
ns equal to the power of 20,768 horses; and the number of !^>indlcs in motion at 
6,645,833. ISIr. Kennedy further estimated the number of lianks of yarn annually 
produced at .3,987,500,000; and the quantity of coal consumed in their production at 
500,479 tons. We subjoin Mr. Kennedy’s statement for the year 1817 : — 


Rnw rotlon convcTlctUnto yarn in the U. Kingdom .... 110,000,000 lbs. 
J.OK> in spinniHg estimated at l^oz. per lb> ..... 


S iianlity of yarn priKlured 
unii,er ot lianks, tukiiiK the average at 40 per lb. 

Wumber of Miiiullc-s employed, e.ich spindle being supi>osod to produce 2 hanks per day, at 300 working 

d.jys in the year 6,fil,'),8.3.3 

Numlier'of persons employed in spinning, supposing each to prodacr 120hanks per d^y « - ‘110,70.1 

Horse power einployetl, cqn.il In nurahiT to 20,708 

Four ounces and a lialf of coal ebtiin.ited to produce one bank of No. 40.; and 130 lbs. of coal per day e<iua1 to one horse power. 


But the cotton manufacture has increased immensely since 1817. 4 .Mr. lluskisson 
stated in his place in the House of Commons, in Mcrcli, 1824, that the total value of the 
cotton goods and yarn then annui^illy manufactured in Great Britain amounted to S3^ 
millions sterling I But there can be no manner of doubt that this estimate was exces¬ 
sively overrated; and we do not think we should be w'arranted in estimating the w'hole 
annual value of the products in question in 1845 and 1846 at more than 36 millions 
sterling. If, indeed, we took the increase in the imports of the raw material as any test 
of the increase in the value of the manufacture, we should estimate it a great deal higher. 
But it will be afterwards seen that the improvements that have been made in the 
different processes, and the fall in the price of raw cotton, have had so powerful an in¬ 
fluence in reducing the price of the goods brought to market, that, notwithstanding the 
increase of their quantity, their total value must have remained, for some time past, 
nearly constant. 

The average annual quantity of cotton wool imported, after deducting the exports, 
may be taken at about 550,000,000lbs. weight. It is supposed, that of this quantity 
about 50,000,0001bs. are used in a raw or half manufactured state, leaving a balance of 
500,000,000lbs. for the purposes of manufacturing, the co.st of which may be taken, at an 
average, at 5d. per lb. Deducting, therefore, from the total value of the manufactured 
goods, or 36,000,000/., the value of the raw material, amounting to about 10,000,000/. 
(10,413,000/. at 5d, per lb.), there remains 26,000,000/. ; which, of course, forms the 
fund whence the wages of the persons employed in the various departments of -the 
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manufacture) the profits of the capitalists, the sums required to repair the wear and tear 
of buildings, machinery, &c., tlie expense of coals, flour for dressing, &c., must all be 
derived. If, then, we had any means of ascertaining how this fund is distributed, we 
should be able, by taking the average of wages and profits, to form a pretty accurate 
estimate of the number of labourers, and the quantity of capital employed. But here, 
unfortunately, we have only probabilities and analogies to guide us. It may, however, 
be confidently assumed, in the first place, that in consequence of the extensive employ¬ 
ment of highly valuable machinery in all the departments of the cotton manufacture, the 
proportion which the profits of capital, and the surn to be set aside to replace its wear 
and tear, bears to tlie whole value of the manufacture, must be much larger than in 
almost any other department of industry. We have heard this proportion variously 
estimated, at from a tliird to two thirds of the total value of the manufactured goods, 
exclusive of the raw material ; and as the weight of authority seems to bo pretty much 
divided on the subject, we shall take an intermediate proportion. Assuming, therefore, 
that the profits of the capital employed in the cotton manufacture, the wages of 
superintendence, &c., the sum re<iuired to replace the wear and tear of machinery, 
buildings, &c., and to furnish flour, coals, &c., amount together to half the value of the 
manufactured gooils, exclusive of the raw material, or to 1.3,000,000/., a sum of 
13,000,000/. will remain as the wages of the spinners, weavers, bleachers, &c. engaged 
in the manufacture; and taking, inasmuch as a large proportion of women, and 
cliildrcn under 16 years of age, are employed, the average rate of wages at only 24/. a 
year, we shall have (dividing 13,000,000 by 24) nearly 542,000 as the total number of 
persons directly employed in the ditterent departments of the manufacture. 

We should mistake, however, if we supposed that this number, great as it certainly 
is, comprised the whole number of persons to whom the cotton manufacture furnishes 
subsistence, exclusive of the capitalists. Of the sum of 13,000,000/. set apart as the 
profit of the capitali.sts, and the sum required to furnish coal, and to defray the wear 
and tear of machinery, &c., a large proportion must annually be laid out in paying the 
wage.s of engineers, machine-makers, iron-founders, smiths, joiners, masons, bricklayers, 
&c. It is not easy to say what this proportion may amount to ; but taking it at 
4,000,000/., and sup*posing the rate of wages of each individual to average 50/, a year, 
the total numlier employed in the various capacities alluded to will be (4,000,000 divided 
by 50) 80,000; and a sum of 9,000,0(X>/. will remain to cover the profits of the capital 
employed in the various branche.s of the manufacture, to repair the different parts of the 
machinery and buildings as they wear out, and to buy coal, flour &c. The account will, 
therefore, stand as under : — 

£ 

Total value of every description of cotton goods annually manufactured in Great Britain . . - 36,000,000 

Haw material, 500,000,000 lbs. at 5J. pet lb. ...... £10,000,000 

Wages of 64*2,000 weavers, spinners, bltacliers, 5tr. at 24/. a year each ... 13,000,000 

Wages of 80,0(K) engineers, iiiachine-itiakers., smiths, masons, joiners, 5:o. at .OO/. .i year each - 4,000,000 

Prutits of the manufacturers, wages of superintendence, sums to purchase the materials of ma¬ 
chinery, coals, &c. ......... 9,000,000 

—. - ' ' 36,000,000 

The capital employed may he estimated as follows:— 

(lapital cnip'oyed in the purchase of the raw luntenal ....... 4,000,000 

t’lipital einployetl in payment of wages - - . - - - - _ 8,000,000 

Capital vested in spinning-mills, power and hand-looms, workshops, warehouses, stocks on hand, &c. - - .35,0(X),0()0 

• £17,000,000 

Now, this sum of 47,000,000/., supposing the interest of capital, inclusive of the 
wages of superintendence &c., to amount to 10 per cent., will yield a sum of 4,700,000/. ; 
which being deducted from the 9,000,000/. jirofits, &c., leaves 4,3(X),000/., to defray 
the waste of capital, the flour required for dressing, the coals necessary in the em¬ 
ployment of the steam engines, to effect insurances, and to meet all other outgoings. 

The aggregate amount of wages, according to tlie above estimate, is 17,000,000/.; but 
there are not many departments of the business in w’liich wages have to be advanced 
more than 6 months before the article is sold. We, therefore, incline to think that 
8,000,000/. is a suflicient (perhaps too great) allowance for the capital employed in the 
payment of wages. 

It may be said by some that this estimate is under, and by others that it is over- 
Tiited ; but we believe it will be found to be nearly correct, though, if any thing, it may, 
perhaps, be a little in excess. Misled by Mr. Iluskisson’s authority, we estimated,, 
in the former edition of this work, the value of the cotton stuffs and yarn produced 
in the United Kingdom in 1834, at 34,000,000/. ; but further inquiry has convinced 
us that this estimate was far beyond the mark ; and it is to be borne in mind, that 
though the consumption of raw cotton hifs vastly increased since 1834, there has 
been in the interval a very considerable fall in its price, and in the prices of the manu* 

* Tbit is a much more important item than might be at first supposed. Flour is indispensable in ffie 
dressing of webs j and we are well assured that its consumption in this way is not less than 300,000 
barrels a year 1 
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factured articles. declared value of the exports of cotton goods and yam, in 

1845, amounted to 26,119,331/. ; and estimating the value of those consumed at 
home at two fifths the value of those exported, we shall have 36,567,000/. for the 
total value of the manufacture. Perhaps it may be thought that in this estimate w» 
underrate the home consumption of cottons; but, if any thing, we have, perhaps, 
rather inclined to the other extreme. In Burns’ Glance, a publication of authority, 
exhibiting the state of the cotton trade in 1845, the total weight of cotton spun in 
England (after deducting for loss of spinning) is estimated at 467,029,465 lbs., of 
which the exports in wove fabrics and yarn amounted to no less than 368,520,560 lbs., 
leaving (including the quantity sent to Scotland) only 98,508,905 lbs. for the home 
consumption. — (See post.') Hence, if we took this account for a standard, the value of 
the goods retained at home would be very decidedly under two-fifths of the value of those 
exported. But we doubt whether this would be a fair criterion, both because it is 
questionable whether the weight of the yarn left for home consumption be not under¬ 
rated in the publication referred to, and because the great bulk of the cotton goods 
retained at home are of a superior fabric, and more costly than those sent abroad. On the 
whole, therefore, we are dispo.sed to believe that in estimating the present value of the 
products of the British cotton manufacture at 36,000,000/. a year, wc shall not be 
very wide of the mark ; and moderate as this estimate may 3i)j>ear, as compared 
with others put forth on the same subject*, it strikingly evinces the great value 
and importance of the manufacture. 

Allowance being made for old and infirm persons, children, &c., dependent on those 
actually employed in the various dtepartments of the cotton manufacture, and in the 
construction, repair, &c. of machinery and buildings required to carry it on, it must 
furnish, on the above hypothesis, subsistence for from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 persons I 
And for this new and most prolific source of wealth we are indebted partly and princi¬ 
pally, as already shown, to the extraordinary genius and talent of a few individuals ; 
but, in a great degree, also, to that security of property and freedom of industry which 
give confidence and energy to all who embark in industrious undertakings, and to that 
universal diffusion of intelligence which enables those who carry on any work to press 
every power of nature into their service, and to avail themselves of productive capacities 
of which a less instructed peoi)le would be wholly ignorant. 

The effect that the sudden opening of so vast and profitable a field for the employ¬ 
ment of capital and labour has had on the population of the different towns of Lan¬ 
cashire and Lanarkshire, the districts where the cotton manufacture is principally carried 
on, ha-s been most striking. In 1774, for example, the townships of Manchester and 
Salford were estimated to contain 27,246 inhabitants—a number which was swelled, 
in 1831 to 182,812; the entire population of the Boroughs of Manchester and Salford 
having amounted in that year to 227,808, and in 1851 to 367,232. The population of 
Preston, in 1780, is said not to have exceeded 6,000 ; whereas it amounted, in 1851, to 
69,542, In like manner, the population of Blackburn has increased from 11,980, in 
1801, to 46,536, in 1851 ; that of Bolton has increased, in the same period, from 17,416 
to 61,171 ; that of Wigan from 10,989, to 31,941, &c. But the progress of Liverpool 
is most extraordinary, and can be matched only by the progress of one or two cities 
in the United States. Liverpool is not properly one of the seats of the cotton manu¬ 
facture; but she is, notwithstanding, mainly indebted to it for the unparalleled lapidity 
of hci' growth. She is the grand emporium of the cotton district—the port where almost 
all the raw cotton, and the various foreign articles required for the employment and 
subsistence of the persons engaged in the manufacture, are imported, and whence 
the finished goods are exported to other countries. She has, therefore, become a place 
of vast trade, and is now, in that respect, superior even to London. In 1700, according 
to the best accounts that can be obtained, the population of Liverpool amounted to 
only 5,145 ; in 1750 it had increased to 18,450; in 1770 it amounted to 34,050. The 
cotton mahufacture now began rapidly to extend, and, in consequence, the population 
of Liverpool increased, in 1801, to 77,653; in 1821, to 118,972; in 1831, to 165,175; 
and in 1851, it amounted to 375,955. The progress of population in Lanarkshire and 
Renfrewshire has been equally striking. In 1780, the city of Glasgow contain^ only 
42,832 inhabitants; in 1801, that number had increased to 77,385; in 1841 to 274,533 ; 
and in 1851 to 347,001. 

Since the repeal of the Irish protecting duties, in 1823, the cotton manufacture has 
made some progress in Ireland. It is principally centred in Belfast, and employs in 
all about 4,700 hands. But the unsettled, state of the country and the want of coal arc 
insuperable obstacles to its continued increase. 

The following statements, on the accuracy of which every reliance may be placed, 
obligingly furnished to us by the late Dr. Watt of Glasgow, give by far the best account 

• Messrs. Macqueen and Spackman, for example, who have respectively estimated the value of the 
cotton manufacture at and 60 milliuiis sterling { 
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hitherto published, of the recent progress and present extent of the coxi 
in Scotland. 


Statement of the Quantity of Cotton Wool consumed in Scotland from 1820 to 1844 inclusive. 


Year. 

Bales. 

■Average 
Wel|cht per 

Total Weight. 

Average Consumption, 

In periods of Five Veers. 



lbs. 

lbs. 

Bales. 

lbs. 

1820 

62,103 

258 

13,442,674 




1821 

52,908 

258 

13,650,264 




1822 

- 65,447 

267 

14,844,.349 


1 64,010 

14,385,172 

1823 

54,891 

275 

15,095,025 




1824 

84,702 

273 

14,933,646 




1825 

5<),995 

278 

16,814,010 

■ 



182G 

50,117 

294 

10,498,398 




1827 

72,055 

297 

21,578,535 


[• 63,009 

19,900,336 

1828 

74,037 

297 

21.988,989 




1829 

80,242 

294 

23,591.148 




1830 

79,801 

298 

23,780,098 

■ 



1831 

85,929 

306 

26,2.04,274 




1832 

88,162 

311 

27,418,382 


1 87,292 

27,478,622 

• 1833 

80,904 

326 

28,350,204 




1834 

95,003 

330 

31.518.990 




1835 

89,415 

333 

29,775,195 

■ 



1830 

100,904 

343 

34,010,072 

I 



1837 

101,857 

340 

35,242,522 


► 100,665 

34,478.152 

1838 

112,720 

340 

39,003.196 




1839 

98,425 

343 

33,759,775 




1840 

122,940 

367 

45,121,182 

3 



1841 

98,469 

3(»7 

.30,1.38,123 

1 



1842 

97,!»98 

375 

30,749.250 


► 110,117 

41,169.437 

1843 

118,950 

379 

45,082,052 




1844 

112,222 

381 

42,756,582 





IP Cent. 

yote. The number of buindles in (ila«ffOw and Lanarkshire Is 908,020; the pronortJona! consumpilon of cetton givould be 

Renfrew hiiire - - 44.'>,HfO — — 26‘8 

Other parts of Scotland - 374,768 —. — 21*7 

Total Spindles • - 1,728,628 100 0 


Statement of the Cotton Spinning in Glasgow 
and Neighbourhood, Juno, 1845. 


Statement of Power-Looms in Glasgow and 
Neighbourhood, June, 1845. 


Number of 
Looms. 

Estimated Value 
of 

Factories. 

Estimated Number 
of iVorkers employ^. 

e 

Ki- 

H 

Estintntetl Total 
Weekly Wages. 

17,620 

264,300/. 

11,200 

8».to9«. 

1 4480/. to 5010/. 


I 

'"J 

i 

kS 

Estimated Value 
of 

Factories. 

Estimated Number of 
Workers employed. 

Estimated Average 
Weeklv W ages 
Worker. 

Esllinatcd Total 
Weekly Wages- 

781,766 

781,756/. 

7,847 

8«.tog«. 

3,138/. 16#. to 3,531/. 3#. 


The number of spliidles in (liasgovr and Lanarkshire is 
UeiitVcwsfiiTe 
Oilier parts of Scotland 


52-5 IP cent. 

26-8 

21-7 


The number of power-looms In Glasgow and I^anarkshire Is 
Renfrewshire 
Other ^larU of Scotland 


lOO-O 

79-() cent. 
8-0 


100-0 


Account of the Official Value of the Cotton Manufactures exported, in different years, front Great Britain. 

from 1697 to 1797. 


Years. 

Official Value 
of Kxjjorts. 

Years. 

Official Value 
of Exports. 

Years. 

Official Value 
of Exports. 


Jt' 


jS 



1697 

6,915 

1765 

248,348 

1790 

1,662,369 

1701 

23,2.53 

1766 

220,759 

1791 

1,875,046 

. 1710 

5,698 

1780 

356,060 

1792 

2,024.368 

1720 1 

16,200 

1785 ^ 

864,710 

1793 

1,733,807 

1730 1 

13,524 

1786 

915,046 

1794 

2,376,077 

1741 

20,709 

1787 

1,101,457 

1796 

2,433,33) 

1751 

45.986 

1788 

1,252,240 - 

1796 

3,214,020 

17G4 

200,3,54 

1789 

1,231,537 

1797 

2,580,568 


5. Exports of Cotton Goods and Yarn. Fall of Prices^ ^c. —Down to 1750, the exports 
of cotton goods, or rather, of goods consisting partially of cotton, were so very incon¬ 
siderable that they hardly attracted the least attention from any of our commercial 
writers. ‘ But after the inventions of Arkwright began to come into general operation, 
the exports increased with unprecedented rapidity. At the commencement of the 
present century they were nearly as large as the export of woollens, the produce of the 

2 G 2 
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old and staple manufacture of the country. But though the export of woollen goods 
has increased considerably since 1800, that of cotton goods and yarn has increased so' 
much more that it is now about three times the amount of the other; and constitutes^ 
imleedf about half the total exports of the U, Kingdom. 

Account of the Total Quantities and Declared Values of British Cotton Manufactured Goods. Twist, 
and Yarn exported from the United Kingdom In each Year from 1814 to 1847, both inclusive. 


Years. 

1 Cotton Mannfkotnxw. 

J Cotton Twist and Yarn, 

Total 

Entered by the Yard. 

Hosiery, Lace, 
and 

Small Wares. 

Quantltlee, 

Declared 

Value. 

Declared Value 
«f Colton 
Manufhctnres, 
Twist, and Yam 
exported. 

QuantiUes. 

Declared 

Value. 

Declared Value 


Yatdii. 

£ 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

£ 

1814 

192.340.825 

16.480,750 

798,826 

12,782,.354 

2,791,246 

20,070,824 

1815 

252,884.029 

18,158,172 

880,034 

9,241,548 

1,674,021 

20,712,227 

. 1816 

189,263.731 

12,309,079 

746,634 

15,740,675 

2,628,448 

15,681,161 

, ' 1817 

236,987,669 

1.3,475,534 

571,513 

12,717,382 

2,014,181 

16,061,230 

1818 

2.55,.33I,693 

15,70.8,183 

692,1.36 

14,74.3,675 

2,395,.304 

18,79.5,623 

1819 

202,514,682 

11,714,.507 

474,968 

18,085,410 

2,519,783 

14,709,258 

18 VO 

2.50,956,541 

13,209,000 

498,111 

2.3,0.32,32.5 

2,826,643 

16,533,754 

1821 

266,495,901 

1.3,192,904 

623,803 

21,526,.369 

2,305,8.30 

16,122,537 

1822 

304,479,691 

13,85.3,954 

727,712 

26,595.468 

2,697,590 

17,279,256 ' 

1825 

301,816,2.54 

12,980,644 

718.124 

27,378,986 

2,625,947 

16,324,715 

1824 

344,6.51,133 

14,418,255 

866,886 

33,605,510 

3,135,396 

18,150,6.37 

182.') 

336,466,698 

14,233,010 

920.260 

82,611,604 

3,206,729 

18,359,999 

1826 

267,060,534 

9,866,623 

73.5,791 

42,179,661 

3,491,3.38 

14,093,752 

1827 

.365,492,804 

12,948,035 

1,146,988 

44,878,774 

3,545,578 

17,640,601 

1828 

303,.328,431 

12,48.3,249 

1,165,763 

50,505,751 

3,595/105 

17,244,417 

1829 

402,517,196 

12,516,247 

l/H 1,885 

61,441,251 

3,976,874 

17,53.5,006 

1830 

441,578,498 

14,119,770 

1,175,153 

64,64.5,342 

4,1.33,741 

19,428,664 

18.31 

421,385,.303 

12,163,513 

1,118,672 

63,821,440 

3,975,019 

17,257,204 

18.32 

461,045,503 

11..500,630 

1,175,003 

75,667,150 

4,722,759 

17,398,392 

1833 

496,352,096 

12,451,060 

1,331^^17 

70,626,161 

4,70.1,024 

18,486,401 

18.34 

5.55,705,809 

14,127,.352 

1,175,219 

76,478,468 

5,211,015 

20,513,586 

1835 

557,515,701 

15,181,431 

1,240,284 

83,214,198 

6,706,589 

22,128,304 

1836 

637,667,027 

17,183,167 

1,328,.525 

88,191,046 

6,120,.366 

24,632,058 

18.37 

531,373,663 

12,727,989 

912,192 

103,4.55,138 

6,955,942 

20,.596,12.3 

18.38 

690,077,6'22 

1.5,.5.54,733 

1,161,124 

114,.596,602 

7,4.31,869 

24,147,726 

1839 

731,4.50,12.3 

16,.378,445 

1,31.3,7.37 

10.5,686,442 

6,858,193 

24,550,375 

1840 

790,631,997 

16,302,220 

1,265,090 

118,470,523 

7,101,.308 

24,668,618 

1841 

751,12.5,624 

14,98.5,810 

1,246,700 

12.3,226,.519 

7,266,968 

23,499,478 

1842 

7.34,098,809 

12,887,220 

1,020,664 

137,466,892 

7,771,464 

21,679,348 

1843 

918,640,205 

15,168,464 

1,085,536 

140,321,176 

7,193,971 

23,447,971 

1814 

1.046,670.823 

17,612.146 

1,204,618 , 

138,540,079 

6,988,584 

26,806,348 

1 181.5 

1,091,686.069 

IS.029,808 

1,126»«88 

135,144,865 

6,96.3,235 

26,119,.331 

1 1816 

1,06.5,460,.589 i 

16,701,632 1 

1/)16,146 

161,892,750 

7,882,048 

25,.599,826 

1 1847 ' 

942,540,160 J 

16,207,103 1 

1,168,111 

120.270,741 

5,957,980 

23,.3.33,221 

1848 1 

1,095,751.823 | 

1.5,710,8.57 

1,042,512 

13.5,8.31,162 

.5,927,8.31 

22,681,200 

1849 

1,3.37,.536,116 I 

18,794.961 

1,276,0.82 

149,502,281 

6,704,089 

26,775,135 

18.50 

1,358,182,941 ( 

20,5.30,4.35 { 

1,34.3,262 1 

1.31,370,368 

6,383,704 

28,2.57,401 


Nothing can set in a clearer light than this table the astonishing fall that has taken place in the price 
of cotton goods since 1814. In tiiat year our exports of wove cotton fabrics did not amount to 
200 ,000,000 yards, their tleclared value being 16,480,760/.; whereas In 18.60 the exports of wove fabrics 
had increased to 1,368,182,941 yards, and their declared value to 20,530,435/. I It appears, therefore, that 
while the exports of wove cottons l>ave increased above six and a half times, or 660 per cent., their 
value has only increased In the ratio of about 16*6 io 20’5, that Is, about 12^ per cent. : Hence, supposing 
100 yards calico to have cost 16s. Gd. in 1814, 650 yards may now be had for 20s. Gd. I 

This extraordinary fall has been brought about partly by the heavy fall that ha.s 
taken place in the price of cotton wool, partly by the public taste setting more in 
favour of coarser fabrics, and partly and principally by the wonderful improvements 
made in the manufacture. In consequence of these concurring circumstances, cotton 
goods are now so cheap, that there is hardly an individual so very poor as to be un¬ 
able to supply himself abundantly with them. This has improved the dress and added 
to the comfort of the great bulk of the female part of the population, not merely of this, 
but also of other countries, in a degree and to an extent not easily to be imagined. 

It should farther be borne in mind that it is to the fall in the price of its products 
that the unprecedented extension of the manufacture in this country is to be ascribed. 
And it is satisfactory to know that, notwithstanding the fall of prices, neither the 
wages nor profits of those engaged in the busine.ss have been diminished, while their 
numbers have been prodigiously augmented. 

The Table on the opposite page is interesting, from its exhibiting the state of our 
trade in wrought cottons with the different countries of the world. 

Such being the vast extent and importance of the cotton manufacture, the probability 
of our preserving our ascendancy in it becomes a very interesting topic of inquiry. 
But it is obvious that a great deal of copjecture must always insinuate itself into our 
reasonings with respect to the future state of anjfc branch of manufacturing industry. 
They are all liable to be affected by so many contigent and unforeseen circumstances, 
that it is impossible to predicate, with anything like certainty, what may be their con¬ 
dition a few years hence. It is not to be denied that a business which depends in so 
great a degree on foreign demand, and which may, consequently, be materially influ¬ 
enced, not only by foreign legislation and foreign discoveries and inventions, but also 
by the mutdtions of fashion at home and abroad, is in rather a perilous situation; and 
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An Account of the Quantities and Declared Value of British Cotton manufactured Goods and Yam 
exported from the U. Kingdom, distinguishing the Description of Goodii and the various Countries 
whereto the same were exported, in the Year 


Counuies to which exported. 


Russia 
Sweden 
Norway 

Denmark • • 

Prussia - 

Mecklenburxh Schwerin 
Hanover 
0!iieiit>urjf 
Hanseatic Towns 
ilolland 
iiel«ium 
• 'Inannel Islands 
Knince 

I'oituf^al, Azores, and M.adeira 
-Spain and tl>c tialearie Iblunds 
Canary loltuid* 

Oiliraltar 

Daly, with the adjacent Coast of the 
Adriatic and Islands - 
Malta 

Ionian Islands 
Kini'dntn of tjrccce 
I'lirkey 

Wallachia and Moldavia - 
'Syria and I’alestlne 
k^vpt. Torts on the Medi(errane.an 
'I'riiioli, Aliforia, and Morocco 
IWe'lern Coast of .\frii a - 
liritidt Tossessions in South Africa 
Eastern Coast of Africa - 
t^ape Vertle Islaiwls 
Ascension and St. Helena 
Mauritius 

[Aden - . 

British Territories in the East Indies 
’Sumatra, Java, .ind Islands of Indian 
Se.is 

Thlllipiiine Islands • 

(Jhina 

British Settleiuents in Australia 
Isouth Sefi Ih'ands 
British North American Colonies 
British West Indies 
Foreign West Indies 
Cmtrt States of America 
Mexico 

Uruguay and Buenos Ayres 
Bra/.il 

Central America, New Granada, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador 
Chili 
J'eru 

Falkland Islands 


Cottony plain and dyed, 
enteita by the yard. 


2,307,794 
• 344.99.3 

2,733,853 

6,ai4 

329.468 

41,5.39.214 
27,776,866 
1 ,. 572 , 861 ) 
998,260 
8,808,149 
51,29.3,872' 
3,76I,l.'nj 
1,557,'I20 
23,91.3,836] 

69,617,061 

9.'8)0,1 IK 

6.101.. 371 
6,904,395 

110,278,.325' 
7,97.3.247 
32,098.2721 
3.3,170,200 
6,595,707 

11.242.. 537 
1 >,569,710 

169,071 

192,497 

45.791 

5.. 58 4,370 
131,677 

352,637,21() 

31,201,407 
6,161,2.39 
140,922,<)6.5 

12.. 54H,172 
485,485 

2.5,119.492 
32,-337,640 
11,727,285 

110,994.7.3.3 
8,315,908 
41,6.52,02t» 
124,177,785 

40,6.37,731 

38.092,531 

29,953,1.51 

6,708 


£ 

45,571 

6,529 

20,804 

57.90.3 
52 

6,11*9 

709,612 

479,189 

39,824 

27.81.3 
89,1.39 

64.5,488 

99,6.36 

21,899 

326,360 

990.008 

10.3,7.31 

79,754 

109,891 

1,570,619 

110,-5.38 

427,212 

428,864 

87,148 

217,604 

26.3,087 

2.044 

2,180 

1,.362 

82,31.3 

1,883 

4,242,272 

46 5,.309 
8,5,597 

1.619.18.3 
269,591 

16.670 
405,1.52 
4 10,382 
660,664 
1,121,357 
166,201 
689,141 

1.831.16.3 

.595,424 

5.32,7.34 

44.3,861 


£ 

1.5,170 

2,437 

1,664 

2,054 

89 

no 

204,791 

76.106 

44.215 
.3,42.3 

41,686 

12,7.59 

6,627 

.97.3 

16.215 

76,976 

3,070 

819 

342 

9.106 
845 

85 
9,246 
4 46 
637 
10,.54l 


1,9’2.3 

46,102 

4,71.3 

1,840 

2,631 

70.89.3 
67 

41.812 

.30,6.32 

70,67.5 

552,185 

10.71.3 
46,214 
60,211 

27,383 

.36,.5()1 

29,568 


Cotton Twist and Yam. 


2.. 592.125 
1,065..529 

368,920 

1.768.. 586 
497,926 

1,000 
2,830,151 
,10,800 
39,651,461 
26,948 210 

1,151,60.3 

5..3.34 
141,668 
980,276 
269,77-5 
3.722 
268,198 

19,8.32,6.32 

6.53,528 

690,166 

729,190 

.5,251,2.56 

3..3|.3,3S2 

2.52.5,270 

860,995 

.38..5I2 

1,575 

6,126 


1,17.5,205 
98,680 

6,6.38,,552 
197,408 

57.5,805 

19,896 

17,990 

171,629 

2,510 

4.3,027 

3,652 

116,919 

50,090 

72 


13.3,409 

.36,259 

15,458 

60,754 

18,700 

!.37 

139,616 

370 

1.9.59.70.3 

1.486.89.3 
67,787 

.356 

5.5,391 

37,474 

9,421 

151 

13,320 

717,507 

22,078 

27,755 

17,716 

199,668 

117,756 

57,9.37 

33,217 

1,286 

2.33 

349 


1.64.3 
1,070,068 

41,456 

2,110 

2.5.3,507 

7,476 

22,890 

1.50.3 
1,328 
7,1.83 


10,1.56 

2,072 


Total 

Declared 

Value. 


194,1.50 

45,22.5 

37,9’26 

100,71- 

18,81 

.37 

145,875 

370 

2,874,106 

2,042,188 

151,856 

31,592 

186,216 

695,721 

115,684 

23,02.3 

355,895 

1,79.3,491 

128,879 

108.. 355 
127.949 

1,779,69.3 

229,139 

485,261 

471.. 327 
88,880 

218,474 
27.3,977 
2,014 
2,480 
1,4.34 

81.2.36 
.3,526 

5,358,442 

511,568 

89,547 

1,905,321 

337,960 

16.7.37 
4fi9,8.54 
472,517 
73‘2,(.67 

2,«)81,025 
177,068 
737,338 

1,891,,563 

632,963 

571,.310 
473,4.33 
205 


that those dependent on it must necessarily be exposed to the most trying vicissitudes. 
These, no doubt, are natural to all businesses of this description; and may not be of a 
kind to shake the stability of the manufacture, or to endanger our superiority in it, 
provided they do not disturb tranquillity at home. But when a vast number of persons 
depend on a manufacture, the privations to which many of them are not unfrequently 
exposed, and the efforts that are made to inflame their prejudices, by representing their 
.sufferings (which, in nine out of ten instances spring from accidental or uncontrollable 
causes) as the result of vicious legislation, the tyranny or selfishness of their mas¬ 
ters, and bad institutions, may easily lead them to commit outrages. And if that 
feeling of security which has led to the investment of such immense sums in mills and 
machinery should once be seriously impaired, the fall of the manufacture might bp 
even more rapid than its rise. Any thing that tends to keep alive and encourage 
disaffection and agitation is the bane of every country, but especially of one so 
deeply engaged in manufactures as this: and while, therefore, it is the bounden duty 
of government to endeavour, by modifying or suppressing prohibition.s, and repealing 
all unjust or partial laws, to give freedom to industry, and to take away all good 
cause for agitation, every individual interested in the public welfare should endeavour, 
by every means in his power, to discourage the efforts of those who, to advance their 
own unworthy ends, endeavour to keep alive a spirit of discontent among the labouring 
classes, that cannot fail, in the long run, to be subversive alike of good order, industry, 
and prosperity, ^ 

But, abstracting from the influence of such considerations, and of national struggles 
and commotions, 3vhich can neither be foreseen nor estimated, we do not think that 
there is any thing in our state, or in that of the different commercial and manufacturing 
countries of the world, that should lead us to anticipate that the gloomy forebodings 
of those 3vho contend that the cotton manufacture of England has reached its zeiiitli, 
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and that it must now begin to decline, will be realised. The natural capabilities we 
possess for carrying on the business of manufacturing are, all things considered, 
decidedly superior to those of any other people. But the superiority to which we 
have already arrived is, perhaps, the greatest advantage in our favour, Our master 
manufacturers, engineers, and artisans are more intelligent, skilful, and enterprising, 
than those of any other country; and the extraordinary inventions they have already 
made, and their familiarity with all the principles and details of the business, will not 
only enable them to perfect the processes already in use, but can hardly fail to lead to 
the discovery of others. Our establishments for spinning, weaving, printing, bleaching, 
&c. are infinitely more complete and perfect than any that exist elsewhere ; the division 
of labour in them is carried to an incomparably greater extent; the workmen are 
trained from infancy to industrious habits, and have attained that peculiar dexterity 
and sleiglU of hand in the performance of their separate tasks, that can only be acquired 
by long and unremitting application to the same employment. Why, then, having all 
these advantages on our side, should we not keep the start wc have already gained? 
Every other people that attempt to set up manufactures must obviously labour under 
the greatest difficulties as compared with us. Their establishments cannot, at first, be 
sufficiently large to enable the division of employments to be carried to any considerable 
extent, at the same time that expertness in manipulation, and in the details of the 
various processes, can only be attained by slow degrees. It appears, therefore, reasonable 
to conclude that such new beginners, having to withstand the competition of those who 
have already arrived at a verv high degree of perfection in the art, must be immediately 
driven out of every market equally accessible to both parties; and that nothing but the 
aid derived from restrictive regulations and prohibitions will be ertectual to prevent 
the total destruction of their establishments in the countries where they arc set up. 

We subjoin the account, previously referred to, given in Burn’s Glance^ of the con¬ 
sumption of cotton in England in 1845. It will be observed that the statements in it 
differ in some respects, though to no great extent, from those of Messrs. Holt and Co., 
which we believe to be of the highest authority. Such disagreements must necessarily, 
however, occur in all accounts not drawn up from official sources, and founded in part 
upon estimate and conjecture. 

Statement of the Cotton spun In England and Scotland in 1845, and of the Quantity of Yam produced; 
showing, also, how the Quantity spun in England was disposed of. 


Description of Cotton. 

Numlw at 
lian» con¬ 
sumed. 

Avernfue 
Weight of 
Bags. 

Total Weight 
in i’uumu 

Weekly Con¬ 
sumption of Bags, 
describing eacn 
Sort 

American cotton - - - - 

1,287.374 

.373 

480,190,502 

25,242 + 32 

Brazil - . - - . 

124,019 

171 

21,207,249 

2,431 + 38 
1,063+14 

Egyptian . - - - 

44,227 

284 

15,400,468 

East Indian . - . . 

98,896 

363 

35,899,248 

1,939+ 7 

West Indian . - - - 

13,101 

216 

2,829,816 

256 + 45 

Total number of bags consumed 

Allowed for loss In spinning, I 5 oz. per 11 

Total quantity spun In England and Scot 

1,677,617 

land In 1845 


656,627,283 

60,760,796 

30,933+34 

Lhs. 

494,706,487 

Deduct spun iti Scotland in 1845 

- 


- 

27.737.022 

Total quantity spun in England in 1845 

- 

- 

- - 

467,029,465 

Disposal of Cotton spun in England. 

Exported In yarn during the year _ _ - - 

Ditto in thread ------ 

Ditto in manufactured cotton goods - > - - 

Estimated quantity of yam sent to Scotland and Ireland - • - - 

Exported in mixed manufactures, not stated In the above-named ar¬ 
ticles consumed in cotton banding, licalds, candle and lamp wick, 
waddings, socks, calender bowls, pai>cr, umbrellas, hats, and loss in 
manufacturing goods - - - - _ - 

Balance loft for home consumption and stock, 1st January 1846 

Lhs. 

131,937,935 

2,567,705 

202,300,687 

10,734,869 


31,655,230 
87,773,049 

467,029,465 

Ditto 

1845 

67,872.049 


Ditto 

1844 

60,636,545 


Ditto • - 

. 1843 

48,749,.505 


Ditto • • 

. 1842 

52,7<iO,274 


Ditto 

Ditto • • 

- 1841 

- 1840 

114,818,919 

60,813.674 


Ditto ^ 

* 1839 

84,133,283 


Ditto - 

« 1838 

63,657,902 


Ditto 

• 1837 

43,480,686 


Ditto • 

- 1836 

49,932,800 



6. JVoprcM of the Manufacture in other Countries .— But notwithstanding what has now 
stated, a notion seems to be spreading abroad, that we shall have no little difficulty 
in maintaining our ground against the competition of the Americans, Swiss, Austrians, 
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French, &c., and a good deal of evidence upon this subject was taken before the com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed in 1833 to inquire into the state of manu¬ 
factures, commerce, and shipping. Such apprehensions appear to us to be quite destitute 
of any real foundation. Provided we have no agitation, that public tranquillity and 
security in fact and opinion be maintained unimpaired, we need be under no sort of un¬ 
easiness as to any competition to which we may be exposed. The tariff has forced cotton, 
woollen, iron, and other manufactures into a premature existence in the United States; 
but excepting the coarser fabric.s, and those in which the value of the raw material bears 
a large proportion to the value of the manufactured article, we have nothing to fear 
from the Americans. Neither has their progre.ss in the manufacture of this description 
of goods been at all remarkable; for the official accounts published by order of con¬ 
gress show that the value of all descriptions of cotton goods exported from the United 
States, during the year ended the 30lh of June, 1849, amounted to only 4,933,129 doll., 
or about 1,080,000/., of which the raw material most probably amounted to more 
than a half. 

Among the singular statements that have been put forth as to the cotton manufactures 
of America, one is, that the wages of labour are lower there than here 1 To dwell on 
the absurdity of such a statement would be an insult to the reader. But though it were 
true that wages were as low in Massachusetts as in England, that would afford no real 
ground for anticipating any formidable competition from America in this department. 
The price of cottons depends more on the profits of stock than on the wages of labour ; and, 
so far as we know, it has not yet been alleged that the former are lower in America than 
here. Suppose an English and an American manufacturer have each 100,000/. vested 
in cotton mills, and in the floating stock required to carry on the business; if profits in 
England be 1 per cent, less than in America, the English manufacturer can afford, 
C€Eieri8 paribus, to sell his goods for 1,000/, less than the American. We are very far 
from insinuating or believing that this lowness of profit is an advantage; but whatever 
may he its influence in other respects, so long as it continues, it gives our manufacturers 
a decided superiority over those of every otlier country where profits are higher, in the 
manufacture and sale of all articles, such as cotton yarn and stuffs, principally produced 
by machinery. It is ludicrous, indeed, to suppose that a half-peopled country like 
America, possessed of boundless tracts of unoccupied land of the highest degree of fer¬ 
tility, should be able successfully to contend in manufacturing industry, with an old 
settled, fully peojded, and very rich country like Great Britain, 'fhe government 
which encourages such a misdirection of the public capital and industry, and those who 
suppose it can end in any thing else than ruin to the parties, arc ignorant of the merest 
elements of tlie science of wealth. 


The following results as to the state of the American cotton manufacture in 1840 are given in the 
census of that year. 


Number of factories - « • - - 1,2401 Number of ppisons employed - - 72,119 

Spindle# 8,284,6.^1 Value of inamifacturi d articles - - $ 46,3.M),1.’i5 

Uyeimj and printing works ■ . . 129 | Amount of capital invested - - ? vM,l02,3.')0 


The following statement, though not official, is said to represent with considerable 
accuracy the consumption of cotton in the American manufactures in the following 
years ending with 1849-50. 


years. 

lS|,S-49 
1S17-48 
IS 16-17 
IS 15-46 


Cotton consumed. 
. bales 4H7,SOO 

— 520,000 

- _ 5.10,0(K) 

- — 4.3{),0t)0 

— ■ 425,IKK) 


years. 

1840-41 

iS.18-.t9 

18.17-38 


1 S.M-.I.V 
18.33-34 
1831-32 


Cotton consumed. 

- bales 297.288 

- _ 276,t»l8 

- — 246,06.3 

- — 216,888 

- — 196,413 

- — 173,800 


Years. 

1830-31 

1829-30 

1828-29 

1827-28 

1826-27 


Cotton consumed. 

- bales 182,112 

- — 12fi,.iI2 

- — 118,853 

- — 120,593 

- — 103,483 


Little as we have to fear from American, we have still less to fear from Swiss or Saxon 
competition. America has some advantage over England in the greater cheapne.ss of the 
raw material; but Switzerland and Saxony, situated almost in the centre of Europe, 
can only draw their supplies of raw cotton by a distant land carriage by way of Ham¬ 
burg, Marseilles, and Genoa; and we Iiave the best authority for affinning, that a bale 
of cotton may be conveyed at a less expense from Charleston to Manchester, than from 
Genoa, Amsterdam, or Hamburg, to Switzerland or Saxony. Switzerland is altogether 
destitute of coal ; all that she does is done by water power, and that is said to be 
nearly exhausted. It is not, however, to be wondered at that the Swi.ss and Saxons 
should have succeeded in supplying their own markets, and some of those immediately 
contiguous, with certain species of yarn; or that they should export hosiery and such 
other articles as they can manufacture on a small scal||^ in their cottages; but it is idle 
to suppose that they should ever be able to do much more than this. 

It was stated before a committee of the House of Commons, in 1833, that the French 
cotton manufacture had increased, between 1812 and 1825, in the ratio of 310 per cent., 
while in England its increase was only 270 per cent. This statement was, we believe, 
accurate as far as it went; and yet it was eminently calculated, though, no doubt, 
without being so intended, to mislead. In 1812, and for some years previously, it wat 
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hardly possible to import cotton wool into France, and its price was quite excessive. 
"When, therefore, the manufacturers got wool after the return of peace at an ordinary 
price, it was impossible, seeing that foreign cottons are excluded from France, but that 
the manufacture should inergase with extraordinary rapidity, until the homo demand 
was pretty well supplied. An advance of this sort is assuredly no proof of the capacity of 
any country to prosecute the manufacture with advantage, or to export cottons without 
the aid of a bounty. Had the manufacture gone on increasing in the above ratio, down 
to the present time, the circumstance might have justly excited attention ; but such has 
not been the case. No doubt it has made a considerable progress in the interval ; but 
not so much .as might have been expected seeing the increase of wealth and population in 
France, and seeing also the peculiar facilities which the French enjoy for smuggling 
cotton stuffs and other prohibited products across the Pyrenees into Spain, where they 
are taken off in large quantities. The truth is, that until the French government 
reduces or repeals the duties on raw cotton, and on foreign iron and other articles in¬ 
dispensable to the cheap construction of cotton factories, it were idle to suppose that the 
French should be forniidahle competitors in the production of cottons. 

It is .sujjpo.sed by some, that the competition we have to fear from the Continent docs 
not consist so much in the sj)inning as in the weaving of cotton : and that the probability 
is, that our exports of yarn will increase, and our exports of manufactured goods di¬ 
minish. We do not, however, imagine there is much in this. Our power looms are 
superior to those of any other country; and there is not, in fact, witlr the exception 
of the dyes, a single particular connected with the cotton manufacture in which we 
have not a manifest superiority over the Swiss, Saxons, French, Prussians, and every 
Continental nation. Certainly, however, we arc inferior to some of them in the bril¬ 
liancy and durability of their dyes; and this circumstance h.is occasioned a considerable demand for 
German and Swiss printed cottons in many parts of the Kast, where vivid colours are held in the high- 
e.st estimation. Ihjt even there, the greater cheapness of our goods is proving an overmatch lor the 
greater brilliancy of tliose of our rivals. 

On the whole, therefore, we see no reason to think that tlic British cotton manufacture l>as readied, 
mucli less passed, its zenith. At the s-ime time, however, It cun hardly be necessary to observe, consi¬ 
dering the vast importance of the trade, that while, on the one hand, nothing should be left uinlone tliat 
may serve to widen its foundations, and to promote its prosperity, on the other, nothing should be at¬ 
tempted that may, by possibility, have an opposite effect. The subsistence of 1,200,000 people is not to 
be endangered on slight grotinds. The abuses even of such a business must be cautiously dealt with, lest. 
In eradicating them, wo shake or disorder the whole fabric. No doubt, however, the case of cliildrcu 
employed In the cotton factories is one tlmt called fairly for legislative regulation; and we believe tliat 
the regulations that have been enacted, carried out, as they have been, under the superintendence of the 
Inspectors, have been jiroductive of much good. 

We borrow, from the circular of Mi'ssrs. Dufay and Co., of Manchester, one of the most valuable pub¬ 
lished in the empire, the following statements in regaid to the cotton trade of this and other countries. 
Estimate of the Quantities cf Haw Cotton consumed in the chief Manufacturing Countiies, from 
1H3G to 1802 Inclusive (in millions of Pounds w'ei ’ht). 


Countries. 

1836. 

1858. 

1840. 

181*2. 

1841. 

1846. 

1848. 

1850. 

^851. 

1852. 

Orp.it U> itain Iflullion-. uf lbs.) 

Gt-rma^, Holland, vV nelgium 
I'r.-iiu-e (inoluding adjacent countries) 

.Sji.iiii ..... 

Counirles bordering on the Adriatic 
Hnitea States ot North .4mrrica 
Sundries, Mediterranean, Sic, - 

Total - 

350 

.57 

118 

86 

^61 

133 

‘26 

473 

72 

157 

28 

111 

462 

78 

103 

.38 

105 

543 

86 

146 

26 i 

143 

601 

97 

159 

39 

175 

591 

112 

127 

29 

‘209 

5Sl 

l.’.T 

142 

‘29 

45 

188 

618 

118 

1 19 

34 

45 

158 

2.3 

J15 

172 

199 

44 

55 

2.37 

29 

WO 


_jyi__ 

81C 

_ 94 1 

1,074 

1,068 1 

1,132 

1,175 

1,181 


It is seen from this table that Great Britain has continued to maintain her customary ascendancy in 
this department with little variation from 18.36 down to the present lime. In truth and reality, however, 
our progress has been a good deal gre.ater than it appears to h.ave been from the above statement, for, 
the object of our manufacturers of late years has very generally been tn produce better and more valuable 
goods, leaving to others to produce those of a coarser description, and requiring, of course^ a larger 
quantity of the raw material In proportion to tlicdr value. 

Estimate, by Messr.s. Dufay & Co., of the Difference in Pounds Sterling of the Sums accruing to 
the Cotton Manufacturers during 1815, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1861, and 1852 to pay for the 
Expenses of Fuel, Machinery, Drugs for D.veing, Printing, Bleaching, Interest of Capital, and every 
kind of Wages, Profits, &c , alter deducting the actual Cost of the Uaw Material. 



1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Cotton conRumed in 
Great nrltaln 

WaRte in spinning this, 
Ig oz. per tb, 

Production of jams lbs. 

Disposed of as follows: 

Kxpurted In jams and 
thread 

pitto lu manufactured 
goods reduced Into 
weight of yarn 

Consumed at home and 
not otherwise enume¬ 
rated ... 

As above - lbs. 

lbs. 

592,023,222 

64,762,522 

lbs. 

.598,758,528 

65,489,228 

U>s. 

421,385,238 

46,089,038 

lbs. 

591,595,083 

64,705,683 

lbs. 

626,710,160 

68.51G,4f.O 

lbs. 

.5.84,000,000 

63,875,000 

lbs. 

648,408,150 

70,919,650 

lbs. 

751,000,000 

82,140,000 

.527,270,700 

5.3.3,‘269,3(«1 

375,296,200 

526,889,400 

5*8,163,700 

520,125,000 

••>77,488,.500 

668,860,000 

lbs. 

136.618,643 

2*21,032,974 

169,619,083 

lbs. 

159,301,482 

• I 

217,693,617 

156,274,201 

lbs. 

119,422,251 

191,969,597 

63,904,349 

lbs. 

131,674,230 

204,852,157 

190,363,013 

lbs. 

153,761,000 

2.56,260,000 

148,142,700 

lbs. 

123,977,000 

2‘>2,956,000 

173,192,000 

lbs. 

129,849,000 

255,689,000 

191,950,500 

lbs. 

133,301,864 

262,585,498 

272,972,6.18 

527,270,700 

5.13,269,300 

.176,‘29ii,‘200 

626,889,400 

.558.163,7fX) 

520,125,000 

577,488,600 

668,860,000 
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1815. 

1846. 

1847. 

1818. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852 


ai4J^lb. 

at 4i ^ lb. 

at 6| ^ lb. 

at4 « TJllb. 

at 411^ lb. 

at ^ lb 

at 5| lb. 

at 5| ^ lb. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

Average cost of cotton 









in each year - 

10,175,400 

11,850,430 

10,754,100 

10,014,000 

12,838,850 

17,674,000 

15,534,800 

16,819,.300 

Declared value of ex. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

iwrta, as pnb 

llshed statement*. 









Of thread and yarns • 

(5.988,000 

6,963,000 

7,882.000 

6,957,000 

7,129,000 

6.820,000 

7.081,70(1 

7.161,700 

Of inaniifactuied goods 

18,816,000 

19,156,000 

17.717,000 

17,382,000 

19,761,800 

21,432,000 

22,994,500 

22,795,300 

Estimated in the same 



proportl'in as the de¬ 
clared value of the 
exported goods, plus | 

10,252/)0(» 

18,335,000 

7.863,000' 

21,537,000 

15,2.30,000 

22 ,186,000 

23,013,000 

31,694,000 

Total value of produc¬ 
tion - ■ ■ 

Dciluct the cost of 

45.056,00(1 

1 

41,454,000 

33,462,000 

44,876,00oj 

42,120,0011 

50,438,70(1 

53,092,0( 0 

61,550,000 

cotton, as itbove 

10,175,400 

11,850,430 

10,754,100 

10,014,OOoj 

12,838,850 

17,574.000^ 

15,534,800 

16,819,300 

Sums remaining to bo 









distributed as st.-rted 

alM>vp 

34.S80.fi00 

.32.603.570 

22,707,900 

34.862,00(> 

29.281.1501 

32.864.700 

37.557.200 

‘ 44,730.700 


‘ The progress which our table shows to have taken place in the trade of the country since 1845, 
is too striking to call for any remarks from ng, nor is it necessary again to trace its origin to the salu- 
tary changes effected in our commercial code In 184G. We ventured to predict the effects of these 
changes at the time, aud now only hope that the example of England will be followed by our con¬ 
tinental neighbours in the adoption, so far as practicable, of those principles of trade which have now 
fully proved their soundness in the test of a series of years, and which have led in so marked a n anner 
to the prosperity of this country. Tire commercial treaty recently concluded between Austria and 
Trussia seems to afford an excellent opportunity for revising and ameliorating their respective tariffs. 
The latest and 8urc|l; benefit of unrestricted trade, namely, arr Increasing home consumption, has now 
also as incontroverlibly been attained in Englaird. Wc are no longer afraid of foreign importations, and 
though there may be articles in which this country cannot compete with neighbouring ones, there are 
numbers of others produced here which excel foreign productions. We cannot take largely from any 
country, without sending our commodities in return. If, therefore, French wines, or anything else, 
be admitted in larger quantities, that is, at a lower duty, an increased trade will be the consequence, 
whether such reduction be based on recipiocity or not.” 

In a former circular, Messrs. Dufay and Co. observed that, ” Of all the cotton-consuming countries. 
Franco has made the least progress in this branch of industry, considering the advantages which an 
advanced state of science and mechanics afford. Not only in her cotton trade, but also in the increase of 
her population, France keeps behind other nations; it is well known, also, that the population of that 
country has been stationary, compared with that of other European states. 

‘‘ For some time past, we have taken pains to ascertain the number of spindles at work (1845) here and 
elsewhere, and have grejit pleasure in submitting the result to our friends. The returns were procured 
from the trade, as regards Great Britain, and have been carefully collected and revised. The information 
of the productive power of foreign states has been derived from the best authorities, and well informed 
quarters. The e.stimate of the number of spindles at work In the piincipal foieign cotton manufacturing 
countries is, according to the latest accounts received from abroad, as lollows, ilz.; — 

” In tlic States comprised in the German Customs League, viz— 


Saxony 500,00(1' 

Prushia l.T0,000 

liadcn ...... 9.'j,000 togethiar 

Wurtemlmrg - - ... . 30,000 

Othur Stales - ..... 6(VXX), 

In Austria and Italy ..... - - 

France ...... ... 

bclgliim •• ...... 

hwi zerland ... 

...... ... 

United States of America - - - - - . - 


815,000 spindles. 


l,500,00aj|^— 
S.WMl.OOOlP'— 
420,000 — 

t)50,0()0 — 

700, (KX) — 

2,500,000 — 


Together . - ..... 10,085,000 


“ Tlio quantity of cotton consumed in 1845 is estimated in round numbers, at GOO millions of lbs.; and 
it appears that this quantity (after deducting the usual per centage for loss, the cotton used in the raw 
state, for waddings and other purposes) has been reduced into yarns by 13 millions of mule spindles, and 
44 millions of throstles spindles, in all 17a millions. Of these — 


Ireland possesses 

. 



Mule Spindles. 
1.59,.333 



Thrastles. 
- 56,170 

Scotlana 




- 1,470,083 



253,795 

England and Wales > 

- 

- 

- 

- 11,,3()4,584 

- 

- 

- 4,190,0.35 


Splndlei . - • - - 13,0(K).000' .... 4.500,000 

” The spinning process is carried to a high degree of perfection In this country. There is very little 
loss of material in reducing cotton into yarns ; the waste of the liner numbers is re-B|iun into a second 
quality, and this process is going on, down to the lowest material. The speed in spinning lias been 
much increased of late years, which accounts for the comp.aratlvely small number of spindles-required to 
reduce the large quantity of cotton into yarn. In 1834 about 10,904,000 spindles were requisite to reduce 
.300 million lbs. of cotton into yarn ; at piesent we require only 174 millions of spindles to work up double 
the quantity of cotton. The coarser numbers which are produced now account partly for this, but only 
in a very small degree,” 

But since 1845, to which these statements refer, the number of spindles has increased to 22,000,000 or 
upwards. 

7. Statutory Regulations in regard to the Employment op Children in 

Factories. 

No statutory restrictions respecting the cmpIoyrMPnt of children in the mills and 
factories of the U. Kingdom existed until 1802, when the 42 Geo. 3. was passed for 
the preservation of the health and morals of apprentices and'others employed in cotton 
and other factories, and directing the local magistrates to report whether the factories 
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were conducted according to law, and to adopt such sanitary regulations as they might 
think fit. 'Diis act was followed, in 1816, by the act generally called Sir Robert Peel’s 
Act, imposing various regulations on the employment of children in cotton>inills. 

Roth of these acts were repealed in 1831, by the 1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 39., commonly 
called Sir John Ilobhouse’s Act, which provided that, in cotton factories, to which it 
alone related, no child could legally be employed till it had attained the age of 9 years; 
and that no person under 18 years should be permitted to remain in the factories more 
than 12 hours in one day ; and that on Saturdays they should only be employed in the 
factories for 9 hours. 

Sir John Hobhouse’s Act was repealed in 1833, by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 103. ; and 
this last-mentioned statute, with the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 15., and the 10 & 11 Viet. c. 29. 
(commonly called the 10 hours act), enact the following j)rovi.sions relative to persons 
employed in all processes incident to the manufacture of cotton, wool, hair, silk, ilax, 
hemp, jute or tow, separately or mixed together, or mixed with any other material, oi'* 
any fabric made tliereof, Avith the exception of factories used solely for the manufacture 
of lace, hats, or paper, or solely for bleaching, dyeing, printing, or calendering. 

1. That no person under IR years of age shall be allowed to work in the night, i.c. from | past 8 in 
the evening to ^ past .5 in the morning, nor on Saturday for any purpose after ^ past 4 in the afternoon, 
theliours to be regulated by a public clock, marked oifa notice put up in each factory. 

2 . That no child under 8 ye.irs of age shall be cinjiloycd, and that no old Id Ixtween 8 and 13 years old 
ahall be employed more than G hours and 30 minutes in anyone day, unless the dinner-time of the young 
persons from 13 to 18 years old in the factory shall begin at 1 o’clock ; in which case, the children begin¬ 
ning to work in the morning may work for 7 hours ; i>ut any child above 11 years of age employed solely 
in the winding and throwing of silk may work for 10 hours a day. And any occupier of a factory restrict¬ 
ing the labour of young persons between 13 and 18 years old to 10 hours a day, mfl'y, on certain condi¬ 
tions, employ any child 10 hours on 3 alternate days of every week, provided that such child shall not be 
employed in any manner in tlie same or any other factory on 2 successive da\8. 

3. That no child under 13 years of age shall work in the night for any purpose. 

'4. That every child under 13 years of age must have a surgical certificate if age, and must attend somo 

school, on 5 days of every week for certain specified periods, and obtain a weekly certificate of attendance 
from the schoolmaster, which may be annulled by the inspector on account of the unfitness of tlie school¬ 
master. 

6 . That no young person of the age of 13, and under the age of 18, shall be allowed to work for more 
thaa 10 hours in any one day, nor more than 58 hours in any one week. 

6 . That every young person under 16 years of age must have a surgical certificate of hi.s ape. 

7. That no female above the age of 18 years shall he employed in any factory save for the same time 
and in the same manner as young persons in factories, /.c. for 10 hours in the day and .'>8 hours in the 
week, and under the above conditions as to night work, certificates of age not, however, being necessary 
for females above 18 years of ape. 

8 . That in factories, in which any part of them.achinery is moved by water, and time lost by stoppages 
from want of water or too mucli water, children or young persons may, under certain conditions, be cm- 
ployed one hour additional, except on Saturday; and that when from the .same causes .any part of the 
manufacturing machinery driven by the water-wliecl has been during any part of a <lay stopp<“d, the 
young persons who would have been employed at such machinery, may under certain conditions recover 
such lost time during the niglit following the s.aid day, unless the said day he Saturday. 

9. That the inspector of the district, one of the four inspectfws ap|)ointed under the acts, shall liave 
power to appoint a sutlicient number of certilying surgeons to examine the children .and young persons, 
and to give ciMificates of age to children and young persons under 16 years of ago, according to certain 
forms and dllWllons.hut which certificate may he annulled by the inspectors or sub-inspectors appointed 
under the acts, provided they believe the real age of the persons mentioned in the certificates to be less 
than tliat mentioned in them, or provided the certifying surgeon of the ilistrict deems such persons to be 
of deficient health or strength at the time when the certificates are annulled. 

10. That not less than l^ hovir shall bo allowed every day for meals to every young person, to he taken 
between i p.ast 7 a. m. and J past 7 p M., and 1 hour at least before 3 p.m. ; and that no child or young 
person shall be employed more than 6 hours before 1 p. m. without .an interval for meal-time of at least 
30 minutes, and that all the young persons shall have the meal-times at the s.ame period of the day. 

11 . That all children ami young person.s shall h.avo not fewer than 8 half-liol.days in the year, 4 of 
such half-holidays between 15th March and 1st of October, and that no cliild or young ])crson shall ho 
allowed to work in any factory on Christmas Day or Good Fridav, in England or Ireland, and in Scotland 
on any day the whole of which is set apart by the Cliurch ol Jscotland for the observance of the sacra- 
mtaUal fast in the parish in which the factory is situated. 

The acts embody other regulations respecting tho appointment of Inspectors to carry out these pro. 
visions, ^c.: hut these, though of importance to the parties interested, by whom they must be carefully 
attended to, being of little ]>uhlic importance, need not be inserted in lliis place. 

COWIIAGE, OR COWITCH (Hind. Kiwach)^ the fruit or bean of a perennial 
climbing>p]ant (Dolichos priiriens, Lin.). It i.s a native of India, as well as of several 
other Eastern countries, and of America. The pod is about 4 or 5 inches long, a little 
curved, and contains from 3 to 5 oval and flattish seeds, the outside is thickly covered 
with short, bristly, brown hairs, which, if incautiously touched, stick to the skin, and 
occasion intolerable itching. (Ainsiie^s Materia Indica.) 

COWRIES (Ger. ATawr/s; Du. Kauris: Fr, Coris, Cauris, Bovges; It. Cori, Por- 
cellane,; Sp. Bucios Zimbos) are small shells brought from the Maldives, which pass 
current as coin in smaller paymen^ in Hindostan, and throughout extensive districts in 
Africa. 'I'hey used to be importca into England previously to the abolition of the slave 
trade, in which they were .subsequently employed. They are an article of trade at Bom¬ 
bay. The best are small, clean, and white, having a beautiful gloss; those that are 
yellow, large, and without lustre, should be rejected. The freight is calculated at 20 
cwt. to the ton. — (^Milhurii's Orient. Com.) 

CRANBERRIES, or RED WHORTLEBERRIES, the fruit of a moss plant 
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the Vaccinium oxycoccuh of Linnaeus. The berries are globular, about the size of cur¬ 
rants; arc found in inos.sy bogs in different parts of Scotland, but not in great numbers: 
they were once common in Lincolnshire, and the northern parts of Norfolk ; but since 
the bogs have been drained and cultivated, they are rarely met with. Cranberries have 
a peculiar flavour, and a sharp, acid, agreeable taste ; they are easily preserved, and are 
extensively used in making tarts. ITiey are very abundant in North America, and in 
the northern parts of Russia; the latter being of a superior quality. We import from 
.^0,000 to 35,000 gallons annually. It is said that some very fine ones have recently 
been brought from New South Wales. 

CRAPJi (Fr. Crepe i Ger. Flohr^ Kraustflohr; It. Espumilla, Sojylillo; Rus. Flior; 
Sp. Crespon)y a light transparent stuff, in manner of gauze, made of raw silk, gummed 
and twisted on the mill and woven without crossing. It is principally used in mourning. 
Crape was originally manufactured in Bologna; but that made in this country is now 
deemed superior to any made in Italy. 

CREAM OF TARTAR. See Augal. 

CRED.IT, the term used to express the trust or confidence placed by one individual 
in another, when he assigns him money, or other property in loan, or without stipulating 
for its immediate payment. The party who lends is said to give credit, and the party 
who borrows to obtain credit. 

Origin and Nature of Credit. — In the earlier stages of society, credit is in a great 
measure unknown. This arises partly from the circumstance of very little caj)ital being 
then accumulated, and partly from government not having the means, or not being suf¬ 
ficiently careful, to enforce that punctual attention to engagements so indispensable to 
the existence of confidence and credit. But as society advances, capital is gradually ac¬ 
cumulated, and the observance of contracts is enforced by public authority. Credit then 
!)egins to grow up. On the one luind, those individuals who have more capital tHan 
they can conveniently employ, or who are desirous of withdrawing from busine.ss, are dis¬ 
posed to lend, or to transfer, a part or the whole of their capital to others, on condition 
of their obtaining a certain stipulated premium or interest for its use, and what they 
consider sufficient security for its repayment; and, on the other hand, there are always 
individuals to bo met with, disposed to borrow, partly (and among merchants principally) 
in order to extend their business beyond the limits to which they can carry it by means 
of their own capital, or to purcha.se commodities on speculation, and partly to defray 
debts already contracted. These different classes of individuals mutally accommodate 
each other. Those desirous of being relieved from the fatigues of business find it very 
convenient to lend their capital to others; while such as are anxious to enlarge their 
businesses obtain the means of prosecuting them to a greater extent. 

It is plain, that to whatever extent the power of the borrower of a quantity of pro¬ 
duce or a sum of money, to extend his business, may be increased, that of the lender 
must be equally diminished. The same portion of capital cannot be emffioyed by two 
individuals at "the same time. If A. transfer his capital to 13., he nccc.ssarily, by so 
doing, deprives himself of a power or capacity of production which B. acquires. It 
is most probable, indeed, that this capital will be more productively employed in the 
hands of B. than of A. ; for the fact of A. having lent it shows that he either had no 
means of employing it advantageously, or was di.sinclined to take the trouble ; while 
the fact of B. having borrowed it shows that he conceives he can advantageously em¬ 
ploy it, or that he can invest it so as to make it yield an interest to the lender, and a 
jjrofit to himself. It is obvious, however, that except in so far as credit contributes, 
in the way now mentioned, to bring capital into the possession of those who, it may be 
fiiirly presumed, will employ it most beneficially, it conduces nothing to the increase of 
wealth. 

The most common method of making a loan is by selling commodities on credit, or 
on condition that they shall be paid for at some future period. The price is Increased 
proportionally to the length of credit given; and if any doubt be entertained with respect 
to the punctuality or solvency of the buyer, a further sum is added to the price, in order 
to cover the risk that the seller or lender runs of not receiving payment, or of not 
receiving it at the stipulated period. This is the usual method of transacting where 
capital is abundant, and confidence general; and there can be no manner of doubt that 
the amount of property lent in Great Britain, the Netherlands, and most other com¬ 
mercial countries, in this way, is infinitely greater than all that is lent in every other 
way. ^ 

When produce is sold in the way now described, it is usual for the buyers to give their 
bills to the sellers for the price, payable at the period when the credit is to expire ; and 
it is in the effects consecjuent to the negotiation of such bills that much of that magical 
influence that has sometimes been ascribed to credit is believed to consist. Suppose, to 
illustrate this, that a paper-maker. A., sells to a printer, B., a quantity of paper, and that 
he gets his bill for the sum, payable at 12 months after date; B. could not have entered 
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into the transaction had he been obliged to pay ready money ; but A., notwithstanding 
he has occasion for the money, is enabled, by the facility of negotiating or discounting 
bills, to give the requisite credit, without disabling himself from prosecuting his business. 
In a case like this, both parties are said to be supported by credit; and as cases of this 
sort are exceedingly common, it is contended that half the business of the country is 
carried on by its means. All, however, that such statements really amount to is, that 
a large proportion of those engaged in industrious undertakings do not employ their 
own capital, but that of others. In the case in question, the printer employs the capital 
of the paper-maker, and the latter employs that of the banker or broker who discounted 
the bill. This person had most likely the amount in spare cash lying beside him, which 
he might not well know what to make of; but the individual into whose hands it has 
now come, will immediately apply it to useful purposes, or to the purchase of the ma¬ 
terials, or the payment of the wages of the workmen employed in his establishment. It 
is next to certain, therefore, that the transaction will have been advantageous. But still 
it is essential to bear in mind that it will have been .so, not because credit is of itself a 
means of production, or because it can give birth to capital not already in existence ; but 
because, througli its agency, capital finds its way into those channels in which it has the 
best chance of being profitably employed. 

The real advantage derived from the use of bills and bank notes as money consists, as 
has been already shown, in their substituting so cheap a medium of exchange as paper, 
in the place of one so expensive as gold, and in the facilities which they give to the 
transacting of commercial affairs. If a banker lend A. a note for 100/. or 1,000/., the 
latter will be able to obtain an equivalent portion of the land or produce of the country 
in exchtfinge for it; but that land or produce was already in existence. The issue of the 
note did not give it birth. It was' previously in some one’s possession ; and it will 
depfend wholly on the circumstance of A.’s emiiloying it more or less advantageously 
than it was previously employed, whether the transaction will, in a public point of view, 
be profitable or not. On analysing any case of this kind, we shall invariably find that 
all that the highest degree of credit or confidence can do, is merely to change the dis¬ 
tribution of capital — to transfer it from one class to another. Tliesc transfers are 
occasionally, too, productive of injurious results, by bringing capital into the hands of 
spendthrifts : this, however, is not, except in the case of the credit given by shopkeepers, 
a very common effect; and there can be no doubt that the vast majority of regular loans 
are decidedly beneficial. 

Abuses of the present Credit System in Great Britain. Means of obviating them. — 
The previous observations refer rather to the credit given to individuals engaged in 
business, who mean to employ the capital which they borrow in industrious undertakings, 
than to that which is given to individuals not so engaged, and who employ the advances 
made to them in supporting themselves and their families. In neither case is credit of 
advantage, unless it be granted with due discrimination, and with reference to the cha¬ 
racter, condition, and prospects of those receiving it. In this country, however, these 
considerations have been in a great measure lost sight of, in the granting of credit by 
shopkeepers and tradesmen of all descriptions. Owing to the competition of such 
persons, their extreme eagerness to secure customers, and the general indolence of 
opulent persons, which disinclines them to satisfy every small debt when it is contracted, 
the system of selling upon credit has become almost universal. Few among us think of 
paying ready money for any thing ; seven tenths of the community are in the constant 
practice of anticipating tlicir incomes ; and there is hardly one so bankrupt in character 
and fortune as to be unable to find grocers, bakers, butchers, tailors, &c. ready to furnish 
him upon credit with supplies of the articles in which they respectively deal. Wc look 
upon this facility of obtaining accommodations as a very great evil. They are not, in 
one case out of five, of any real advantage to the parties receiving them, while they are 
productive of very pernicious results. The system tempts very many, and sometimes 
even the most considerate individuals, to indulge in expenses beyond their means ; and 
thus becomes the most fruitful source of bankruptcy, insolvency, and bad faith. To 
guarantee themselves from the extraordinary risk to which such proceedings expose them, 
tradesmen are obliged to advance the price of their good.s to a most exorbitant height; 
so that those who are able, and who really mean to pay the debts they contract, are, in 
fact, obliged to pay those of the hosts of insolvents and swindlers maintained by the 
present system. Many tradesmen consider themselves as fortunate, if they recover from 
two thirds to three fourths of the sums standing in their books, at the distance of several 
years. 

The extraordinary extent to which the credit practice is carried may be learned from 
the inquiries of the Parliamentary Committee on Small Debts. It appears from them, 
that hatters, shoemakers, &c. in the metropolis, have often 4,000/. and upwards on their 
books in debts below 10/., and ihai Jive sixths of their hook debts are below that sum f A 
large proportion of these debts are irrecoverable; but owing to the artificial enhance- 
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tnent of prices, those that are good are sufficient to indenmify the traders for the losso/ 
the bad. 

It Ls not easy, we think, to imagine any system better fitted to generate improvidence 
and fraud. The vast majority of those who become insolvent, or are imprisoned for 
debt, consist of labourers, artisans, half-pay officers, clerks in public and other offices, 
annuitants, &c. — persons whom no prudent shopkeeper would ever allow to get perma¬ 
nently into bis debt. The following Table exhibits some of the effects resulting from 
this system ; 


Number of Persong committed for Debt to the geveral Prisong of the Metropolis in the Ycy 1842, and 
the Sums for which they were committed. 



Por Sums 
above lUU/. 

For Sums 
between 
50/. and 100/. 

For Sums 
between 
50/. and 20/. 

For Sums 
under 20/. 

Total. 

In (hjstotly 
January 1. 
1.S13. 

Queen’s Bench prison 

1.12 

72 

96 

160 

4607 


Ptect prison • . - . 

59 

2.3 

26 

12 

r.ol 

288 

Marshalsen prison - - - 

2 

.5 

29 ! 

70 

106 i 


Whitecross Street prison - • I 

1S.1 

2,55 

570 1 

1929 i 

2937 

399 

Ilurseinonger I>ane prison - 

28 

55 

127 

116 

.156 

74 

Total 1 

401 

_410_ 

848 1 

2317 1 

3979 

^1 


It is time, certainly, that something effectual were done to put an end to such flagrant 
abuses— to a system that sends 1,92!) persons to a single prison for debts under 20/. I 
We do not mean to say or insinuate that credit may not frequently be given to the 
labouring classes with the best effects : but it is of its abuse that we complain,— of its 
being indiscriminately granted to every one ; to those whom it encourages to continue in 
a course of idleness and profligacy, as well as to those industrious and deserving persons 
to whom it may occasionally be of the greatest service. To secure the advantages of 
credit to the public, free from the enormous evils that result from its abuse, is an object 
of the highest importance ; and few things, we believe, would do so much to secure it, 
as the taking from creditors the power to arrest and imprison for debt. —(See Bank¬ 
ruptcy.) 

It was stated in the House of Commons, (19th of February, 1827,) that in the space 
of 2^ years, 70,000 persons were arrested in and about London, at an expense to the 
parties, it may be estimated, of between 150,000/. and 200,000/. 1 In 1827, in the 
metropolis and two adjoining counties, 23,51.5 warrants to arrest were granted, and 
11,317 bailable processes were executed. Hence it may be concluded, that in this single 
year, within the above limits, no fewer than 12,000 persons were deprived of their 
liberty, on the mere allegation of others, without any proof that they owed them a 
farthing ! Well might Lord Eldon say that “ the law of arrest is a permission to commit 
acts of greater oppression and inhumanity than are to he met with in slavery itself and that 
the redress of such a grievance would not be attended with any fatal consequences to the 
country.” 

'i'he following Table, which shows that 1,078 persons were committed to Ilorsemonger 
Lane jirison, in 1842, for debts amounting, in all, to only 2,321/. IG^. 9|c/., being, at an 
average, no more than 21. 3s. 8|</. each, proves that the discussions which have taken 
place Avith respect to the law of arrest and imprisonment, have not, in any material 
degree, lessened its mischievous operation. Whatever else may be dear in England, 
the fact that thousands of people are annually imprisoned for such miserable trifles 
shows that iiersonal liberty is, at all events, abundantly cheap. 


A Return from Ilorsemonger Lane Gaol of tho Number of Debtors committed to tbe said Gaol, on Pro¬ 
cess out of Courts of Request, d«iring the Year ending Ist of .January, 1813 ; stating separately the 
aggrejrate Amount of Debts and Gusts ; showing, in Classes, the Number confined (rom One to less 
.than Ten Days, for I'en Days and less than Thirty, Kifty, .Seventy, and One Dundred Days ; and 
stating, also, the Amount paid out of the County or other Kates, for the Maintenance and Support of 
such Prisoners, as accurately as possible. 


Number committed in tlie year 


Aggregate amount of debts 


Number confined from 1 to loss than 10 days - - 

for 10 and « <10 • « « . 

.10 - - 60 - 

50 - - 70 - - • - 

70 - - 100 

lOO days and more .... 

Amount paid out of the county rate for the maintenance and support of such 
pnsoners, viz. : — 

For dietary 

Propot tionate share of exi>ensef of the gaol, for salaries ofnfflicers, bedding, 
fuel, water, rent, &c. 


1 ‘ 1.078 1 

£ *. 

d. 

2,.321 16 

H 

618 12 

11 

423 


402 


ir,o 


44 


15 


31 


£ •. 

d. 

25G 17 

0 

500 3 

1 


We defy any one to show that the law of arrest and imprisonment has a single good 
consequence to be placed as a set-off* against the evils of which it is productive. 
Tradesmen depend, as is clearly evinced by the above statement.*), upon the dcspotical 
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power which it puts in their hands, to get them out of scrapes ; and believe that the fear 
of being subjected to arrest will simulate even the most suspicious portion of their 
debtors to make payment of their accounts. The records of our prisons, and of our 
insolvent and other courts, show how miserably these expectations are disappointed. We 
believe, indeed, that we are warranted in affirming that the more respectable classes of 
shopkeepers and tradesmen are now generally satisfied that the present system requires 
some very material modifications. T^e law of arrest and imprisonment is, in fact, 
advantageous to none but knaves and swindlers, and the lowest class of attorneys, who 
frequently buy up small accounts and bills, that they may bring actions upon them, and 
enrich thlmselvcs at the expense of the poor, by the magnitude of their charges. Such 
oppressive proceedings are a disgrace to a civilised country. Were the law in question 
repealed, credit would be granted to those only who deserved it; for, generally speaking, 
tradesmen, supposing they had nothing to trust to but their own discretion, would not 
deal, except for ready money, with those of whose character and situation they were not 
perfectly informed; and the difficulty under which all idle and improvident persons 
would thus be placed of obtaining loans, would do much to wean them from their vicious 
courses, and to render them industrious and honest. “ Those,” says Dr. Johnson, “ who 
have made the laws, have apparently considered that every deficiency of payment is the 
crime of the debtor. But the truth is, that the creditor always shares the act, and often 
more than shares the guilt, of improper trust. It seldom happens that any man imprisons 
another but for debts which he suffered to be contracted in hope of advantage to himself, 
and for bargains in which he proportioned his profit to his own opinion of the hazard; 
and there is no reason why one should punish another for a contract in which both con¬ 
curred.” 

The power of taking goods in execution for debts is also one that requires to be 
materially modified. At present, the household furniture of every man, and even the 
implements used in his trade, should there be nothing else to lay hold of, may be seized 
and sold in satisfaction of any petty claim. It seems to us quite clear that some limits 
should be set to this power; and that such articles as are indispensable either to the 
subsistence or the business of any poor man ought to be exempted from execution, and, 
perhaps, distress. The present practice, by stripping its victims of the means of suj)port 
and employment, drives them to despair, and is productive only of crimes and disorders. 

Wc are glad,to observe that thefc seems to be a growing conviction among mercantile 
men, of the inconveniences arising from the present practice. A petition against im¬ 
prisonment for small debts, subscribed by many of the most eminent merchants, manu¬ 
facturers, bankers, &c. of the city of Glasgow, was presented to the House of Commons 
in 18.^3. It contains so brief, and at the same time so forcible, an exposition of the 
evils resulting from the present system, that we shall take the liberty of laying it before 
our readers. 

“ Your petitioners have been long and seriously impressed with the belief that very great evils have 
arisen and do arise from the imprisonment of debtors in Scotland, especially for small sums. 

“ The petitioners will not here question the policy of the existing laws which authorise the imprison¬ 
ment of (iebtors for considerable sums, nor do they intend to object to the creditor retaining the fullest 

f >ower over the property and effects of his debtor ; but they are humbly of opinion that, in so far as tliefeo 
fiws give creditors the power to imprison debtors for small sums, such as for 8/. and under, they are not 
only injurious to the public, and ruinous to the debtor, but even hurtful to the creditor himself. 

“ It wouM be a waste of time to dwell upon the hardship of subjecting debtors to imprisonment for 
small debts, contracted sometimes certainly under circumstances of real distress, but more frequently from 
the improper use of credit, with which they are too readily supplied. The creditor takes care that his 
])rofit shall be commensurate with his risk ; and the debtor is iiiauccd to purchase freely, and at any price, 
that which ho is not immediately called upon to pay : the creditor coolly and cruelly calculates upon the 
power w hich the law has granted him over theperson of his debtor if ho fail to discharge his debt to him, 
while the debtor lorgets that, by the credit so imprudently afforded him, he is preparing the wiiy for his 
own ruin, and that of all who have any dependence upon him. • 

“ Tlie total number of debtors imprisoned in the gaol of Glasgow alone, for debts of 81. and under, was, 
in the year 1830, 353 ; in 1831, 410 ; and in 1832, 437 ; while the whole number of incarcerations in that 
gaol for sums of every description were, in theyear 1830, 5.57; in 1831, 630; and In 1832, 696 ; the proportion 
of sums of 8/. and under being nearly two thirds of the whole on tlie average of these 3 years. 

“ To remedy these evils, your petitioners humbly submit that means should be adoptea for the repeal of 
the laws at present in force, in so far as they sanction the recovery of small debts by Imprisonment, 
reserving their effect in every other respect; the result of which would be, that credit for .small sums 
would be greatly llmitixl, If not entirely extinguished, and the poorer classes rendered more provident; 
and by purchasing with money at a cheaper rate what they now buy at an extravagant price, they would 
be enabled to procure for themselves additional comforts, from the more economical employment of their 
small incomes. 

“ May it therefore plca.se your Honourable House to take this matter into your consideration, and to 
adopt such means as you in your wisdom shall see proper, to prevent the incarceration of debtors for sums 
under 81., and thereby remove or greatly mitigate the evils of improvidence on the part of the debtor, and 
of oppression on the part of tlie creditor, which necessarily arise under the present system.” 

So reasonable a proposal, supported by such conclusive statements, could not fail to 
make a deep impre.ssion; and a bill was soon after introduced, and pa.ssed into a law, 
(stat. 6 & 7 Will. 4. cap. 70.) taking away the power of imprisonment in Scotland for 
debts under 8/. 6$. 8c?. over and above interest and expenses, except in cases of fraud. 
This bill is admitted to have been eminently beneficial; and it is to be hoped that the 
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advantages of which it has been productive may lead to the extension and general appli¬ 
cation of its principle. HI 

Fropriety of placing all small Debts beyond the Pale of the Law. — The taking away 
the power of arrest and imprisonment, except in the case of fraudulent bankruptcy, 
would certainly be a material improvement upon the existing system. I^ut we are satis, 
tied that it docs not go far enough; and that by far the most desirable and beneficial 
reform that could be effected in this department would be to take away all action for debts 
under a given S7tm, as 50l. or 100/. The only exception to this rule should be in the 
case of claims for wages, or labour done under executory contracts. To prevent the 
measure from being defeated, no action should be granted on bills under 50/. or 100/. 
except upon those drawn by or upon regular bankers. This would be a radical change 
certainly ; but we arc fully satisfied that it would be highly advantageous to every class 
of the community, and most of all to labourers, retail dealers, and small tradesmen. It 
would protect the former from oppression, at the same time that it would tend power¬ 
fully to render them more provident and considerate; it would teach the latter to ex¬ 
ercise that discretion in the granting of credit which is so very indispensable ; and it 
would be publicly beneficial, by strengthening the moral principle, and making the 
contraction of debts for small sums, without the means of paying them, at once difficult 
and disgraceful. 

We agree entirely in opinion with those who think that it is to no purpose to attempt 
to remedy the defects now pointed out, by multiplying courts and other devices for 
facilitating the sjioedy recovery of small debts. This is beginning at the wrong end; 
or rather it is attempting to obviate the influence of one abuse by instituting another. 
No wise statesman will ever be easily persuaded to fill the country with petty local 
courts; for these, when not absolutely necessary, are the merest nuisances imaginable ; 
and he would, at all events, exert himself, in the first instance, to do away, in so far 
as possible, with the circumstances that make individuals resort to them. But it is 
certain that nine tenths of the cases in county courts originate m questions as to simple 
contract debts under .50/. ; and were .such debts placed, as they ought to be, beyond the 
pale of the law, the courts would be wholly unnecessary. Our object ought not to be 
to provide means for enforcing the payment of trifling debts, huttoprevent their contraction. 
We believe, indeed, that, instead of lessening, the multiplication of district courts will 
materially aggravate, all the evils of the present credit system. The belief that they 
may readily enforce their claims by re-sorting to them will make shopkeepers and trades¬ 
men still more disposed than at present to give credit, while the unprincipled, the incon¬ 
siderate, and the necessitous will eagerly grasp at this increased facility. What there is 
of caution amongst our retail dealers is in no inconsiderable degree owing to the want 
of those petty tribunals .so many arc anxious to have universally established. The more 
they are increased, the less will caution prevail. But instead of diminishing this virtue, 
— for such it really is,— it cannot be too much increased. Nothing will ever deter those 
who ought not to obtain credit from taking it while in their power ; but those who 
give it may be made to exercise greater discretion ; they may be made to know that it 
is a private tran.saction between themselves and those to whom they grant it; and that 
in the case of petty debts they have only their own sagacity to look to, such transactions 
not being cognizable by law. A measure of the sort here proposed would not, as some 
appear to imagine, annihilate credit. It would, no doubt, annihilate that spurious 
indiscriminating species of credit, that is as readily granted to the spendthrift and pro¬ 
digal, as to the frugal and industrious individual ; but to the same extent that it de¬ 
prived the former of the means of obtaining accommodation, it would extend those of 
the latter. Nothing short of this — nothing but the placing all small debts bej^ond 
the pale of the law — will ever fully impre-ss trade-smen with a conviction of the vast 
advantages tliat would result to themselves from their withdrawing their confidence from 
courts and prisons, and preventing every one from getting upon their books, of whose 
situation and circumstances they are not fully aware ; nor will anything else be able 
completely to eradicate the flagrant abuses inherent in the pre.sent credit system, and 
which have gone far to render it a public nui.sance. 

One of the worst consequences of the present system is the sort of thraldom in which 
it keeps thousands of labourers and other individuals, whom the improper facilities for 
obtaining credit originally led into debt. Such per.sons dare not leave the shops to 
which they owe accounts; and they dare neither object to the quality of the goods 
offered to them, nor to the prices charged. Dr, Johnson has truly observed, that “he 
that once owes more than he can pay, is often obliged to bribe his creditor to patience 
by increasing his debt. Worse and worse commodities at a higher and higher price are 
forced upon him ; he is impoverished by compulsive traffic; and at last overwhelmed in 
the common receptacles of misery by debts which, without his own consent, were ac¬ 
cumulated on his head.” By taking away all right of action upon .small debts, this system 
of invisible but substantial coercion would be put an end to. The tradesman would 
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take care who got> in the first instance, upon his books ; and instead of forcing articles^ 
upon him, would cease to fur^li^ him with any unless he found he was regular 
in making his payments; while the customer to whom credit was of iuiportance would 
know that his only chance of obtaining it would depend upon his character and re¬ 
putation for punctuality. The abuses of the sort now alluded to, that grew out of 
what has been denominated the truck system, justly occa.sioned its abolition; but these 
were trifling compared with those that originate in the bringing of petty debts within the 
pale of the Taw. 

When the former edition of this work was nublUhed we were not aware that it had been previously 
proposed to take away all action for debts under 50/. or 100/.; but we have since met with a pamphlet, 
entitled Credit Pernicious, published in 1823, in which this plan is proposed and ably su|)ported. Thero 
are also some valuable remarks and observations on the topics now treated of, in the Treatise on the 
Police, ^c. qf the Metropolis, by the autlior of the “ Cabinet Lawyer,” pp. 114—134. 

CREW, the company of sailors belonging to any ship or vessel. Formerly no 
British ship could be navigated except by a crew ^tha of which were British subjects, 
besides the master ; and every ship of 80 tons burden and upwards had to carry to 
sea a certain number of apprentices in proportion to her tonnage. But the.se regu¬ 
lations have been abandoned.—(See Navigation Laws). The crews of British ships 
may now consist wholly of Englishmen, or wholly of foreigners, or they may be 
mixed together in any proportion; and it is no longer necessary to carry vo sea a 
single apprentice. The duties and rights of seamen are explained under the articles 
Seamen and Mercantile Marine Act in this work. Ready obedience to the lawful 
orders of their superiors, ability to discharge their duties, and alacrity in their per¬ 
formance, at all times and under the most perilous circumstances, are the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics of good seamen. 

CUBEBS (Ger. Kubeben; Fr. Cubebes; It. Cuhebi; Sp. Cuhehas; Rns. Kuhebii; 
Lat. Piper Cnbeba; Arab. Kehdbch; Javan. Kumunkns; Hind. Cubab-chinie'), the pro¬ 
duce of a vine or climber extensively grown in Java. It is a small dried fruit, like a 
pepper-corn, but somewhat longer. Cubebs have a hot, pungent, aromatic, slightly 
bitter taste ; and a fragrant agreeable odour. They should be chosen large, h*esh, 
sound, and the heaviest that can be procured. A duty on their importation, after 
being reduced in 1842 from 6(1. to ]d, per lb., was repealed in 1845. During the 3 
years ending with 1852 the average annual imports and exports of cubebs amounted 
respectively to 56,945 and 25,993 lbs., leaving about 31,000 lbs. for consumption. 
Their price in London varied, in Sept. 1853, from 5/. 10s. to 7/. per cwt. 

CUCUMBER, a tropical plant, of which there are many varieties, largely cultivated 
in hothouses in England. 

CUDBEAR, a purple or violet coloured powder used in dyeing violet, purple, and 
crimson, prepared from a species of lichen (^Lichen tarUu'eus Lin.), or crustaceous moss, 
growing commonly on limestone rocks in Sweden, Scotland, the north of England, 
&c. About 130 tons of this lichen are annually exported from Sweden. It commonly 
sells in the port of London for about 20/. per ton ; but to prepare it for use it must be 
washed and dried; and by these operations the weight is commonly diminished a half, 
and the price, in effect, doubled. Though possessing great beauty and lustre at first, 
the colours obtained from cudbear are so very fugaceous, that they ought never to be 
employed but in aid of some other more permanent dye, to which they may give body 
and vivacity. In this country it is chiefly used to give strength and brilliancy to the 
blues dyed with indigo, and to produce a saving in that article ; it is also used as a ground 
for madder reds, which commonly incline too much to yellow, and are made rosy by this 
addition. Tlie name cudbear was given to this powder by Dr. Cutbbert Gordon, who, 
having obtained a patent for the preparation, chose in this way to connect it with his 
own name.— {Bancroft^ Philosophy of Permanent Colours, vol. i. pp. 300—304.) 

CUMMIN SEED (Ger, Kumin ; Fr. Cumin; It. Comino, Cumino; Sp. Comino ; 
Arab. Kemuti), the seeds of an annual plant {Cuminium Cyminum Lin.), a native of 
Egypt, but extensively cultivated in Sicily and Malta. They have a strong, peculiar, 
heavy odour, and a warm, bitterish, disagreeable taste. They are long and slender. 

CURRANTS (Fr. Raisins de Corinthe; Ger. Korinthen; It. Uve passe di Corinto ; 
Lat. Passulee Corinthiacee ; Rus. Korinha, Opoek; Sp. Pasas de Corinto'), a small species of 
grape, largely cultivated in Zante, Cephalonia, and Ithaca, of which islands they form 
the staple produce ; and in the Morea, in the vicinity of Patras. The plant is delicate: 
and as 6 or 7 years must elapse, after a plantation has been formed, before it begins to 
produce, its cultivation requires a considerable outlay of capital. The crop is particularly 
liable to injury from rains in harvest, and is altogether of a very precarious description. 
After being dried in the sun, the currants are exported packed in large butts. They 
are in extensive demand in this country ; and, when mixed with flour and suet, make 
a dish that is peculiarly acceptable to the lower classes. But, as if it had been intended 
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to put them beyond the reach of all but the richest in ^viduals, they were burdened, 
down to 1834, with the exorbitant duty of 44s. 4</. a cwt. In that year, however, the 
duty was reduced a half, or to 22s. 2d. a cwt.,and their importation was inconsequence 
very materially increased. We, however, observed in a former edition of this work 
that as the price of currants in bond varied from 20s. to 35s. a cwt., a duty of 22s. 2d, 

A cwt. was a great deal too high ; and that it was, no doubt, owing to its amount that the consumption of 
currants was not materially greater. Sir Robert Peel, wo are glad to say, took this view of the matter, 
and reduced the duty on curnants, in 1844, to 15*. a cwt. The result has been such as had been antlci- 

f tuted. At an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, 183,83G cwts. currants were annually entered 
or consumption, producing an annual revenue of 212,894/. But, at an average of tlie years 1849 and 
IS.W, no fewer than 419,846 cwts. were entered for consumption, while the annual revenue was increased 
to 330,241/. 1 This, therefore, i4 one of the most memorable Instances of the advantage of a judicious 
reduction of an excessive duty on an article in extensive demand. Besides increasing the comforts 
of the public and the amount of the revenue, it has given a considerable stimulus to the trade with 
Greece and the Ionian Islands, currants being the principal product which they have to export. 
No abatement of duties is made on account of any damage received by currants. 

A Treasury letter of the 30th of Maich, 1816, directs the following tares to be .illowed, with liberty to 
the merchant and otBcers to take the actual tare when cither party is dissatisfied. Currants in casks 
from Zante 13 per cent., Leghorn '0 per cent., Trieste 10 per cent. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE, the house or office where commotUties are entered for im¬ 
portation or exportation ; where the ditties, bounties, or drawbacks payable or receivable 
upon such importation or exportation are paid or received; and where ships are cleared 
out, &c. 

For Information as to tlie proceedings necessary at the Custom-house on importing or exporting 
commoditi«‘S, sec the article Importation and Exportation. 

The principal British Custom-house is la l.ondon ; but there are Custom-houses subordin.ate to tho 
latter in all considerable sea-port towns. 

CUSTOMS, arc duties charged upon commodities on their being imported into or 
CX))orted from a country. 

Cinstoms duties seem to have existed in every commercial country. The Athenians 
laid a tax of a fifth on the corn and other merchandise imported from foreign countrie.s, 
and also on several of the commodities exported from Attica. The portoria, or customs 
payable on the commodities imported into, and exported from, the different ports in the 
Homan empire, formed a very ancient and important part of the public revenue. The 
rates at which they were charged were fluctuating and various, and little is now known 
re.specting them. Cicero informs us, that the duties on corn exported from the ports of 
Sicily were, in his time, 5 per cent. Under the Imperial government, the amount of 
ihe portoria depended as much on the caprice of tlie prince as on the reM exigencies of 
the state. Though .sometimes diminished, they were never entirely remitted, and were 
much more frequenlly increased. Under the Byzantine emperor.s, they were as high as 
1 2}j per cent. 

Customs duties existed in England previously to the Conquest. They appear to 
have derived their name from having been immemorially or customarily charged on 
certain articles when conveyed acioss the principal ferries, bridges, &c. within the 
kingdom, and on these and other articles of native and foreign produce, when exported 
from or imported into the kingdom. In 1206', the entire customs revenue of England, 
including that derived from tolls and fairs, amounted to only 4,958/. 7s. 3^r/. ! It is not, 
therefore, true, as has sometimes been stated, that the king’s first claim to the customs 
was established in the reign of Edward I. But that able and politic prince, by 
rendering the levy of the old duties more effectual, and procuring the sanction of par¬ 
liament to the imposition of new duties, was the first who made the customs revenue of 
any material importance. I’lie duties were, at first, principally laid on wool, woolfels 
(sheep-skins), and leather when exported. There were also extraordinary duties paid 
by aliens, which were denominated parva costuma, to distinguish them from the former, 
or magna costuma. The duties of tonnage and poundage, of which mention is so fre¬ 
quently made in English history, were customs duties ; the first being paid on wine by 
the tun, and the latter being an ad valorem duty of .so much a pound on all other 
merchandise. When these duties were granted to the Crown, they were denominated 
subsidies; and as the duty of poundage had continued for a lengthened period at the 
rate of a pound, or 5 per cent., a subsidy came, in the language of the customs, to 
denote an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. The new subsidy granted in the reign of 
William III. was an addition of 5 per cent, to the duties on most imported com¬ 
modities. — ( Treatise on Taxation, by the author of this work, 2d. ed. p. 234.) 

The various customs duties were collected, for the first time, in a book of rates pub¬ 
lished in tlie reign of Charles II. ; a new book of rates being again published in the 
reign of George I. But, exclusive of the duties entered in these two books, many more 
had been imposed at different times; so that tlie accumulation of the duties, and the 
complicated regulations to which they gave rise, were productive of the greatest einbar- 
rassnient. The evil was increased by the careless manner in which new duties were 
added to the old; a percentage being sometimes added to the original tax; while at 
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Other times the commodity w£^^timated by a new standard of bulk^ weight, number, 
or value, and charged with an additional impost, without any reference to the duties 
formerly imposed. The confusion arising from these sources was still further aug¬ 
mented by the special appropriation of each of the duties, and the consequent neces¬ 
sity of a separate calculation for each. The intricacy and confusion inseparable from 
such a state of things proved a serious injury to commerce, and led to many frauds and 
abuses. 

The Customs Consolidation Act, introduced by Mr. Pitt in 1787, did much to remedy 
these inconveniences. The method adopted was, to abolish the existing duties on all 
articles, and to substitute in their stead one single duty on each article, equivalent to the 
aggregate of the various duties by which it had previously been loaded. A more simple 
and uniform system was, at the same time, introduced into the business of the Custom¬ 
house. These alterations were productive of the best effects. But the many changes 
in the customs duties and regulations which took place during the lengthened 
struggle terminated in 1815, having again introduced a great deal of complexity into 
the business of the Custom-house, a new consolidation was effected in 1825. The 
nutnerous statutes relating to the customs, amounting, including parts of statutes, to 
about 450, were repealed and compre.ssed into some half dozen statutes of a reasonable 
bulk, and drawn u]) with a commendable degree of perspicuity. 

The miinerouS reforms effected by Sir Robert Peel occasioned further changes. 
And those, and the various reforms effected by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Gladstone), made it necessary again to consolidate the Customs laws. This was 
accomplished by the Customs Consolidation Act of 1858, the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. This 
.statute, which was drawn up under the direction of James Wilson, Esq., Secretary 
to the Treasury, is at once brief, comprehensive, and so clear as to be level to tlie 
comprehension of those least acquainted with such matters. It comprises the whole 
law respecting the importation, exportation, warehousing, smuggling, &c., of goods, 
with the regulations to he observed in the coasting and colonial trades, &c. 'I’liis, 
hovsever, is only a part of its merit: for, besides condensing and simplifying the 
Vfirious customs laws, it has introduced some most important improvements. It ha.s, 
for instance, made an end, in so far at least as the customs is concerned, of the unjust 
regulation which, by cxemf)ting the Crown from the payment of costs, obliged a party 
in a suit with the commissioners, even when siicce.ssfiil, to pay his own expenses. It 
also relieves alf goods seized, on the allegation of their not having paid the proj)cr duty, 
from seizure on the importer depositing the amount claimed by the Customs, till the 
point is inquired into and properly decided, when, if the Customs are found to have 
made an overcharge, a corresponding part of the sum deposited is to be returned to 
the merchant, with interest at the rate of 5 per cent., and the expenses of suit. The 
act further provides that an importer who considers himself aggrieved by a decision of 
the Hoard of Customs, may, if he choose, have the case inquired into in open court 
before a Commissioner, where he may meet the officer making the accusation face to 
face, and learn by examination and otherwise the nature of the evidence by which it is 
supjiovted, and the real facts of the ease. The Commissioner who conducts an inquiry 
of this sort reports the evidence so taken to the Board, who may, tliereupon, eon- 
firm or modify their decision ; it being optional with the merchant either to abide by 
it or to carry the case before a competent tribunal. And in the event of the duty 
or penalty claimed being under 100/., or of the case being of a .simple kind, it may be 
tried before magistrate.s, county courts, and other inferior tribunals, .so that the public 
will no longer be debarred from asserting their rights by the heavy expense attending 
trials in the Exchequer Court and at the assizes. The most important portions of 
tlii.s statute are given under the various Iieads to which it refers. (See Coasting 
Tbade, Colonies ano Colony Trai>e, Imfortation and Exportation, Smuggling, 
&c ) But every merchant will do well to supply himself with the statute ; and to 
make its provisions tlie subject of careful study. 

Ciutoms duties, like all duties on particular commodities, though advanced in the first 
instance by the merchant, are ultimately paid by those by whom they are consumed. 
When a government lays a duty on the foreign commodities which enter its ports, the 
duty falls entirely on such of its own subjects as purchase these commodities; for the 
foreigners would cease supplying its markets with them, if they did not get the full 
price of the commodities, exclusive of the tax ; and, for the same reason, when a govern 
ment lays a duty on the commodities which its subjects are about to export, the duty 
doe.s not fall on them, but on the foreigners by whom they are bought. If, therefore, 
it were possible for a country to raise a sufficient revenue by laying duties on exported 
commodities, such revenue would be wholly derived from others, and it would be totally 
relieved from the burden of taxation, except in so far as duties might be imposed by 
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foreigners on the goods it imports from them. Caret however, must be taken, in im- 
l>osiiig duties on exportation, not to lay them on commodities that may be produced at 
the same, or nearly the same, cost by foreigners; for the effect of the duty would then 
be to make the market be supplied by others, and to put an entire stop to their export¬ 
ation. But in the event of a country possessing any decided natural or acquired advan¬ 
tage in the production of any sort of commodities, a duty on their exportation would 
seem to be the most unexceptionable of all taxes. If the Chinese chose to act on this 
principle, and had the power, they might derive a considerable revenue from a duty on 
exported teas, which would fall entirely on the English and other foreigners who buy 
them. The coal and tin, and perhaps, also, some of the manuf^tured goods produced 
in this country, seem to be in this predicament. 

I'he revenue derived from the customs duties in 1590, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
amounted to no more than 50,000/. In 1G13, it had increased to 148,075/. ; of which 
no less than 109,572/. were collected in London. In 1C60, at the Restoration, the 
customs produced 421,582/.; and at the Revolution, in 1688, they produced 781,987/. 
During the roign.s of William III. and Anne, the customs revenue was con.siclerably 
augmented, the nett payments into the exchequer in 1712 being 1,.815,423/. During 
the vvar terminated by the peace of Paris in 176.3, the nett produce of the customs 
revenue of Great Britain amounted to nearly 2,000,000/. In 1792, it amounted to 
4,407,000/. In 1815, at the close of the war, it amounted to 11,360,000/. ; and 
last year (1852) it amounted to 20,048,744/. 11s. 4(/., and including Ireland, to 
22,137,120/. Is. Hr/. 

Astonishing, however, as the increase of the customs revenue has certainly been, it is 
not quite so great as it appears. Formerly the duties on some considerable articles, such 
as sugar, brandy, wine, /ice. imported from abroad, were divided partly into customs 
duties charged on their importation, and partly into excise duties on their being taken 
into consumption. But these duties have since been wholly transferred to the customs; 
tlie facilities afforded, by means of the warehousing system, for paying the duties in the 
way most convenient for the merchant, having obviated the necessity of dividing them 
into different portions. 

It will be seen from various article.s in this work—(sec Brandy, Geneva, Smuggt.incj, 
Tea, Tobacco, &c.) —that the exorbitant amount of the duties which have been laid on 
various articles imported from abroad leads to much smuggling and fraud ; and requires, 
besides, an extraordinary expense in many departments of the customs .service, which 
might be avoided were these duties reduced within more reasonable limits. Thi.s, how¬ 
ever, is the bu.siness of government, and not of those intrusted with the management of 
the cu.stoms; and it would be unjust to the latter not to mention that this department 
has been es.sentia11y improved, during the last forty years, in respect of economy, what¬ 
ever may be thought of its efficiency. The following extracts from a letter to the 
Right Hon. H. Goulburn, ascribed to a late chairman of the Board of Customs 
( R. B. Dean, Esq.), give a brief but sati.sfactory view of the improvements that have 
been effected: — 

“ As regards tho department of customs in 1792, the principal officers ensaged in the receipt of the 
duties in the port of London were patent officers. 

“ 3'lic first Earl of Liveri)Ool was collector inwards. 

" The late Duke of Marichester, collector outwards. 

“ Tl)e Duke of Newcastle, and .afferwards the Earl of Guilford, comptroller inwards and outwards. 

“ Tx)rd iStowell, surveyor of subsidies and petty customs, 

“ Ihose noblemen took no part in the official duties, but merely exercised* tho right of appointing 
dc'i-utie.s and clerks. 

“ Botli principals and depuMes were remunerated by fees. The patentees ri'ceived the fees lienomi- 
nated patent, and the deputies retained the fees called the fees of usage for their own use. In addition 
to these foes, both deputies and clerks received fees for despatch. 

“ J'lie same S 3 stem prevailed throughout the wliole department. Thu salaries of the officers were 
nominal; and the principal proportion of all official income was derived from fees. These fees were 
constantly varying both in rate and amount, and formed a continual source of dispute and complaint 
between the merchant and tlic officer. 

“ This system (after having been repeatedly objected to by various commissions of inquiry, and finally 
by the committee of finance in 1797.) was put an end to in the year 1812, by the act 51 Geo.3. c. 7)., by 
which all patent offices and fees were abolished, and compensation allowances granted to the patent 
officers, and fixed salaries established. 

“ The additional salaries granted under this arr.'ingement amounted to about 200,(X)0/., and tho tem¬ 
porary compensation allowances to about 40,000/. per annum. 

“ The fees abolished, and from which the public were relieved, amounted to about 100,000/. per 
annum. , 

“ In addition to the amount of fees from which the public were relieved, various allowances made by 
the Crown to officers for quarantine, coal poundage, poundage on seizures, and many other incidental 
allowances, which did not ajtpear on the establishment, were also abolished, and the salaries of every 
officer placed at one view upon the establishment. 

“ The effect of these salutary measures has been to give a great apparent increase to officers’ salaries 
since 1791 ; and, upon a mere comparison of the establishment of 1792 with 1830, without the above ex¬ 
planation, it would ^ipear that the pay of the officers had been most materially augmented, whereas, in 
point of fact, tlie difference is in the mode of payment; and the incomes of the officers at the present 
period (as compared with 1792) are in general less; and, consequently, the public are less taxed for tho 
performance of the same duty now than in 1792. 
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'* Tn the year 1703» the warehousing system had not been established. Officers were admitted at all 
ages, ami there was no system of classification or promotion. The officers at the out-ports and in 
London were generally appointed through local influence; and were too often persons who hud Tailed in 
trade, or had been in menial service, and who regarded their situations rather as a comfortable provision 
for their families than as offices for which efficient services were required. The superintendence and 
powers of the Doard were cramped and interfered with by circumstances and considerations which pre¬ 
vented the enforcement of wholesome regulsdion. The whole system was so imperfect, so far back only 
as 1818, that a special commission was appointed to inquire into the department; and, upon the recom¬ 
mendation of that commission, various regulations have been adopted. 

The ago of admission has been limited; a system of classification and promotion of officers, and a 
graduated scale of salaries, established throughout the whole department; and, by this means, local 
interference in the promotion of officers has been abolished; the attendance of officers increased, regu¬ 
lated, and strictly enforced; holidays ^educed from 46 in the year to 3, viz. Good Friday, the King’s 
birthday, and Christmas-d^; useless oaths, and bonds, and forms of documents of various kinds, dis¬ 
continued; increased facility and dispatch afforded to the merchants' business; the accounts kept in 
the different offices, and returns of all kind, revised, simplified, and reduced ; and various minor regu¬ 
lations of detail established; the whole machinery of the department remodelled, and adapted to the 
trade and commerce of the country. 

“ In Ireland, the number of ofilcers employed at all the ports, in the year ended the 5th of Januarj', 
1830, and the salaries and charges, did not much exceed the number and expense at the port of Duhliti 
alone in 1818; and wUhin the space of 11 years, nearly two thirds of the officers employed at the ports 
in Ireland have been discontinued ; the number having been, in 1818, 175-5 ; in 1829, 644 ; and an annual 
reduction in salaries and charges has been effected to the extent of 173,724/. ; the amount having been, 
in 1818, 285,115/.; in 1829, 111-391/. (103,813/. of that amount having been reduced between the years 
182.3 and 1828), upon an expenditure of 285,115/. ; and the receipts wore nearly equal, in 1827, to those of 
1818 and 1823, notwithstanding the total repeal of the cross Channel duties, amounting to about 340,000/. 
per annum, subsequent to the latter period. 

“ Infiuence is no longer allowed to prevail; and in many cases which have recently occurred, and in 
wliioh the patronage ol government might have been fairly exercised, it has boon at once abandoned, m 
order to give way to arrangementa by which the services of some very intelligent and highly respectalilc 
officers, w hose offices had been abolished, could be again rendered available with a matciial saving to the 
public. 

“ By an order from the Lords of the Treasury, of the 20th of February. 1830, the salaries of the com¬ 
missioners, and of other officers, have been prospectively reduced, and directions glvon to revise the 
whole establishment in the spirit of that order, with a-view to every possible reduction.” 

Defecti and Improvement of the Customs Establishment. — The above arc great im¬ 
provements, and reflect credit alike on the government and the Board of Customs. But 
the latter has, notwithstanding, been less efficient than might have been expected. A 
few years ago it was found that extensive frauds had been carried on in the port of 
London for a lengtliencd period, in the entry of silks, glovc.s, and other highly taxed 
artlcle.s, through the connivance of the customs officers. The origin, no doubt, of 
these, as of most .similar frauds, inay be traced to the exorbitancy of the then existing 
duties, and to the consequent temptation which they held out to smuggling on the part 
of the importers and the corruption of the officers. But, admitting this, it is, at the 
same time, abundantly clear that had anything like an efficient supervision and cheek 
been exercised by the commissioners and their superior officers, these frauds could not 
liavc been carried on so long, or to such an extent. 'J'hc commissioners could not but 
be aware that frauds of no common magnitude were taking place in the entry of good.s 
in the T'hamcs. Private paities bad assured them that such was the case; and, inde¬ 
pendently of tlii.s, the fact must have been established to the conviction of every rea¬ 
sonable person by comparing the accounts given by the French custom-house of the 
exportation of silks, gloves, &c, from France for England, with the entries of the same 
in our customs returns. And it was the duty of the commissioners, on seeing this 
extraordinary iliscrepancy, to have themselves immediately entered into a searching in¬ 
quiry into its origin, and not to have devolved that duty on others, or waited till 
the frauds were discovered by the confessions of some of those engaged in carr} ing 
tliem on. 

We hope it will not be suppo.scd, from anything now stated, that we have any wi.sli 
to extenuate the guilt of the officers who participate in the plunder of the revenue; 
but, how much and how de.servedly .soever we may blame them, we need not be sur¬ 
prised, considering their situation in life, the smallness of their salaries, and the careless¬ 
ness of their superiors, that they should sometimes yield to the powerful temptations 
to which they are exposed. 

In 1851 the Commissioners of Customs were so ill-advised as to institute numerous 
actions, some of them of a very paltry description, against two of the principal London 
Dock Companies. We mentioned in the last edition of this work, that it was most 
probable that the.se actions, even if the Commissioners were successful, would do little 
more than establi.sh some irregularity or neglect of duty on the part of the Dock 
*Companic.s, whose ipterests, in as far as the collection of the revenue is concerned, are, 
in effect, identical with those of the government. The result has more than justifled 
these anticipations. The proceedings against the Companies, which were of a most 
vexatious, cosily, and oppressive character, terminated in their substantial acquittal. 
The irregularities (for they amounted to nothing more) of which they were convicted, 
were venial in the extreme, and, in truth, quite unworthy of pqhlic notice. 
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This, however, is a case in which good has been educed out of evil. The extraor¬ 
dinary proceedings now referred to, coupled with the delays and other annoyances 
experienced by merchants in transacting business with the Customs, rendered that 
department extremely unpopular. A very general demand was in consequence made 
for an effectual reform of the practices followed in the Custom-house, and for a recon¬ 
struction of the Board. The subject was carefully investigated by a committee of 
the House of Commons. And we are glad to be able to say that the most important 
object, or the simplification of the business conducted by the Customs, and the placing 
it on a more equitable footing, has been in great measure effected by the Consolidation 
Act to which we have already referred. The Board has not, indeed, been amended. 
But there are fewer Commissioners now than formerly, so that the responsibility 
attaching to each is increased, though the general opinion seems to be that they are still 
too numerous. It is believed that in future, when new Commissioners are appointed, 
they will be selected, more frequently than hitherto, from among the officers of the 
establishment, and the mercantile body. And this, notwithstanding the contrary 
opinion of the Commissioners, would be a great improvement. ^ ^ ^ 

The smuggling that is still carried on, despite the officers, is principally occasioned 
by the high duties on tea (now in course of being reduced), tobacco, and a few other 
articles. The land guard, and the preventive water guard, costing together about 
370.000/. a year, might be dispensed with, were the duties now referred to adequately 
reduced. 

In Scotland, separate Custom-houses seem to be multiplied to a useless extent. It is 
true that some years ago a very considerable change for the better was effected in the 
Scotch Customs department; but it is still susceptible of, and sliould be subjected to, 
great curtailment. Why should a collector, comptroller, clerks, &c. be employed to 
transact business that in many instances would not afford half employment for a single 
officer? 

The reader will find, in the accounts of most imported articles of any consequence 
given in this work, statements of the customs duty paid on their importation. It may 
be useful, however, to have them all brought together in one point of view, as in the 
following Table. But it must, at the same time, be borne in mind that the duties on 
many of the articles comprised in this table have been repealed, and those on others re- 
duced, in the course of the present year (1853). See Tariff. 


An Account of the Gross and Nett Produce of the Customs Revenue of Great Rritain, in the Year ended 
f)th January, distinguishiug the Amount collected on each Article usually contributing 1000/. or 
more to the Revenue of the U, Kingdom. 


List of Articles. 




Gross Produce. 



Nett Produce. 


I 

England. 


Scotland. 


Great Britain. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Great Britain. | 

Dulifu luti'nriU, 

£ 


d. 

£ t. 

d. 

£ $. d 

£ a, d. 

£ a. d. 

£ t. 

d. 

Almoiuls (not biller) 


12 


629 10 


6.498 3 3 

5,685 0 11 

627 14 11 

6,312 15 

10 


lfl,.TjS 

8 

8 

1,962 6 

(1 

12,360 it 8 

10,534 3 ID 

1.924 13 11 

12,258 17 

9 

llHhkets ... 


6 

8 

132 It 


3,631 1 4 

.3,497 12 6 
.3,750 3 1 

132 9 5 

3,630 1 

11 

Brer, siiruco 


2 


4.59 IS 

9 

4,216 1 1 

459 8 2 

4,209 11 

3 

Books 

7 ,fisi 

19 

i 


4 

7,751 3 1 

7,498 4 2 

71 6 2 

7,569 10 

4 

Boois, hhoe*, and calashes 

.3,S‘^G 

4 

7 

1 

.3,858 0 f 

3,819 14 6 

31 16 1 

.3,851 10 

7 

Boot fronts 


11 


0 1 

.5 

5.263 12 It 

5,253 18 5 

0 1 6 

5,253 19 

10 

Butter . - 

149,17‘J 

17 

(1 

9,190 6 

5 

158,370 3 5 

148,927 4 ( 

9,153 17 S 

158,081 1 

9 

(Papers - - - 

‘A1.VJ 

19 

ID 

9 6 

11 

2,169 6 t 

2,156 6 4 

8 12 S 

2.164 19 

J 

Cassia Lignca 

1,04(1 

15 

4 

207 19 

6 

1,218 14 It 

1,039 1 1 

207 19 6 

1,247 0 

7 

Cheese . - - 

Cy,327 


0 

16,016 0 

7 

85,343 5 7 

68,001 18 7 

15,870 0 7 

84,474 19 

2 

Chicory, or anv other vepetaMe 
matter applicable to the uses 
of chicory or coffee 

3,509 

13 


1,021 0 

0 

V30 13 10 

3,509 11 2 

1,020 IS 7 

4,530 9 

9 

China, porcelain and earthen- 

3,431 

9 

0 

14 16 

11 

3,446 .5 11 

.3,412 5 11 

14 16 11 

.3,427 2 10 


7,410 

10 

6 

228 5 

11 

7.638 16 8 

7.399 16 .1 

228 511 

7,628 2 

2 


4,053 

17 

6 

126 12 


4,180 9 7 

4,053 8 7 

126 12 1 

4,180 0 

8 

Cocoa, cocoa husks and shells, 
and chocolate 

17,08fi 

17 

0 

?0 0 

3 

17,106 17 3 

17,083 18 5 

16 19 10 

17,100 18 

3 

Cotfee 

532,744 

0 

1 

20,051 10 


552,795 10 6 

531,608 10 1 

20,027 6 3 

551,635 16 

4 

Con rope, twine and strands - 

2,125 

2 

6 

4 7 

5 

2,129 9 11 

2,109 14 1 

4 7 5 

2,114 1 

6 

Copper ore and regulus 

2,285 

7 

7 

0 0 


2,285 7 8 

2,281 0 5 

0 0 1 

2,281 0 

6 

(’oi ks, ready made - 
Com, meal and (lour 

5,273 

6 


10 14 

2 

6,28t 0 11 

5,262 5 7 

10 1 7 

5,272 7 

V 

329,874 

7 

8 

54,416 16 

1 

384,291 3 9 

326,415 18 5 

53,964 3 10 

380,410 2 

3 

Cotton manufactures, wholly 
or in part made up 

2,052 

1.5 


23 5 

11 

2,076 1 () 

2,028 12 11 

8 5 11 

2,036 18 

10 

Currants - * 

312,570 

0 

0 

5,282 0 

K 

317,852 0 8 

312,136 0 10 

5,199 14 0 

317.635 14 10 


38,572 

15 

7 

2 13 

6' 

38,575 9 1 

.38,5t6 9 e! 

2 13 6 

38,518 3 

0 

Embroidery and needlework • 

10,942 

18 

1 

100 1 

3 

11,042 19 4 

10,906 17 6 

100 1 3 

11,006 18 

9 

Figs 

25,544 

10 

4 

613 11 

3 

26,188 1 7 

25,153 0 1 

638 0 0 

26,791 0 

1 

Fish, anchoTles • - 

1,C09 

3 

7 

3 7 

8 

1,612 11 3 

1,694 9 6 

3 4 2 

1,697 13 

8 

of all other sorts 

1,411 

35,402 

2 

11 

2 17 

8 

1,414 0 7 

1,391 15 10 

2 17 8 

1,391 13 

6 

Flowers, artificial • 

5 

9 

2 5 HI 

15,401 11 7 

15,.385 0 1 

2 5 10 

15,387 5 

It 

(Biiger, dry 
preservetl 

4,610 

12 

0 

69 13 


4,680 5 8 
2,744 15 1 

4,557 3 2 

69 13 8 

4,626 16 

10 

2,668 

10 

11 

76 4 


2,652 7 5 

76 4 2 

2,728 11 

7 

Glass bottles, rovered vith 
wicker, or of green or com¬ 
mon glass 

of oil other sorts 

1,276 

5 

9! 

125 5 


1,401 11 4 

1,273 13 2 

124 16 5 

1,398 9 

7 

9,242 

19 

4 

39 6 

9 

9,282 6 1 

9,187 13 9 

38 12 8 

9,226 6 

6 

Gloves, of leather • * 

43,637 

1 

2 

0 16 1C 

4.3,637 18 0 

43/>64 14 g 

0 16 10 

43,566 11 

5 


1,449 

4 

11 

134 9 

7 

1,583 14 6 

1,443 18 11 

134 1 8 

1,578 0 

Hairor^u* wool, manufac- 

1,813 

8 

10 

0 0 

9 

1,813 9 7 

1,799 IR 10 

0 0 9 

1,799 19 

r 

Rams - . - 

Hati or bonnets of straw 

3,339 

12 

3 

588 14 

1 

.3,928 6 6 

3,256 17 10 

580 1 2 

3A36 19 

0 


H 

5 

1 0 

0 

1,283 14 5 

1,282 11 11 

10 0 

hva u ui 
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Great Britain. £nf;1and. 


4,986 13 10 
4,636 6 9 
7,963 4 8 

2,S61 0 3 

l,0i« 17 7 
4,510 5 6 

18,709 17 I 
19,030 13 10 
4,0'27 16 4 

12,449 18 1 
1,945 4 1 

2,201 9 A 
70,967 19 9 


1,222 10 3 
1.315 15 0 
72,281 19 3 
2,779 4 11 
885 11 6 

1,784 8 7 


3,575 15 9 
2,741 10 7 
1,696 9 2 
1,838 18 2 
5,865 19 3 
161,232 16 5 
12,072 10 9 
1,821 3 0 
1.G91 12 5 
24,4 W 5 5 
219,172 15 7 
707 18 3 


1,035,063 6 2 

1,302,804 18 5 
13,1164 0 6 
12,905 17 0 


£ ». d. 

1,052 7 5 
11,544 8 6 
2,756 1.3 6 
2,067 7 7 


4.986 14 4 
4,643 7 8 
8,846 14 7 
2,887 6 6 

1,179 7 1 
4,.582 16 6 
19,012 9 1 
19,860 1 2 1 

4,090 14 1 


939 15 2 
11,455 18 2 
2,715 1 6 
2,067 7 7 


4,986 13 10 
4,625 16 10 
7,95.3 9 1 

2,861 0 3 
1,004 19 7 

4,.506 13 6 
18,658 2 7 
18,9.15 10 7 
3,993 17 6 


1,050 3 6 
11,5,19 12 6 
2,7.12 1 6 

2,067 7 7 


4,986 14 4 
4,(..14 17 9 
8.8.16 14 .5 
2,887 6 6 
1,164 15 11 
4,579 4 6 

18,990 14 7 

19,765 8 10 
4,056 15 3 


309 12 1 12,7.59 10 2 12,,171 0 0 

1,093 8 4 .1,038 12 5 1.9^0 18 9 

J6 14 II 2,218 4 4 2,188 11 2 

3,050 2 8 74,018 2 5 70,458 17 11 


101 6 9 
6,402 0 0 
.10 2 5 
4.1 3 7 
43 18 5 


1,222 10 .1 

1,417 1 9 

78,(.86 19 3 
2,809 7 4 
928 15 1 
1,828 7 0 


1,221 15 8 
1,285 5 6 
72.1.57 17 7 
2,768 0 7 
881 0 4 
1,771 15 7 


' 10 .1 4,183 6 0 .3,543 6 1 

1 3 8 3,504 14 3 2,700 15 ] 

I 9 1,697 10 II 1,691 10 

1 8 6 1,847 6 8 1,826 16 

» 14 4 6,075 13 7 5,865 II 1 

» 5 10 1 6.8,748 2 3 160,770 6 

r 19 1 42,770 9 10 12,017 1.3 

1,821 3 0 1,628 12 
4 4 9 2,11.5 17 2 2 

I 5 .3 27,347 10 8 24,2.37 15 

) 17 10 219,203 1.3 5 218,678 6 


40,2.56 8 5 1,07.5,319 14 7 1,034,7.35 4 II 

59,637 14 1 1,.362,44 2 12 6 1,3<I2,.3U1 9 3 

5,213 8 10 19,177 9 4 13,9,52 1 6 

760 0 7 13,606 3 7 12,860 6 0 


.308 6 1 12,679 6 1 

1,081 2 fi 3,002 1 5 

16 14 11 2,205 6 1 

3,018 11 2 7.3,507 9 1 


1,221 15 « 
1,.3K4 19 10 
78,541 9 7 
2,798 3 (I 

924 .3 II 

1,815 11 0 


i 5 6 4,116 12 5 

I 17 S 3,460 13 7 

1 9 1,692 II 10 

I 8 6 1,8.)5 4 1(1 

) 12 11 6,075 4 10 

1 17 8 168,269 4 .3 

5 4 2 12,710 17 7 

1,(j 28 12 5 
I 2 n 2,114 .5 .3 

1 .3 1 27,12S 18 7 

) 17 10 218,700 4 ,3 

18 6 8.58 10 2 

. 18 II 899 16 4 


Diditt /»jcMrr(ll#-.contlnued. £ m. d. £ «. d. £ t. d. £ •• d, £ t, d. £ *. d, 

Honer • - - 941 I 5 111 6 0 1,052 7 5 939 15 2 110 8 4 1,050 3 6 

Hojm - - - 11,460 14 2 83 14 4 11,.544 8 6 11,455 18 2 83 14 4 5 

Iron and iteel, wrouRlit • 2,7.39 13 fi 17 0 1 2,756 13 6 2,715 1 6 17 0 1 2,7.32 1 6 

Lace, threa«l ' - 2,067 7 7 « - 2,067 7 7 2,067 7 7 - 2,067 7 7 

made by the hand, com¬ 
monly called cu^thlon or 
pillow lace, whether of 
cotton, silken, or linen 

thread - - 4,986 13 10 0 0 6 4.986 14 4 4,986 13 10 0 0 6 4,986 14 4 

Linens - - - - 4,636 6 9 9 0 II 4,645 7 8 4,625 16 10 9 0 II 4,(..34 17 9 

Liquorice juice and paste - 7,963 4 8 883 9 11 8,846 14 7 7,9.5.3 9 1 883 5 4 8.8.36 11 .> 

Mace - - • 2,861 0 .3 26 6 3 2,887 6 6 2,861 0 3 26 6 3 G 6 

Mats and Matting - . 1,018 17 7 160 9 6 1,179 7 1 1.0<>4 19 7 159 16 4 1,164 15 11 

Musical instruments - 4,510 5 6 72 11 0 4,.582 16 6 4,.50fi 13 6 72 11 0 ,‘*>•>1^^ 4 " 

Nutmetts - • • 18,709 17 I 832 12 0 19,012 9 1 1».658 2 7 3.32 12 0 18,990 It 7 

Nuu, small nuU - • 19,030 13 10 829 18 3 19,860 12 1 18,9.35 10 7 829 18 3 19,/65 8 lO 

walnuts ^ - - 4,027 16 4 62 17 9 4,090 14 1 3,993 17 6 62 17 9 4,056 15 .> 

^perfumed,^f'alfiwr"u“' 12,419 18 1 309 12 1 12,7.59 10 2 12,371 0 0 .308 6 1 12,(179 6 1 

Onions - - - 1 94 5 4 1 1,093 8 4 3 038 12 5 1.920 18 9 1,081 2 8 .3,002 1 5 

Km - • - 2.201 9 A 16 14 II 2,218 4 4 2,188 11 2 16 H 11 2,205 6 1 

Oran^ and lemons- - 70,967 19 9 3,050 2 8 74,018 2 fi 70,458 17 11 3,048 11 2 7.3,507 9 1 

Paper, printed, painted, or 

SSI™'’" J,774 .9 ! 9 18 4 !,77« 17 7 2,774 4 9 8 18 4 2,778 8 l| 

Pai"r5olhw.orts - • I,fi09 15 9 I I 0 1,610 10 9 1,600 18 8 1 1 0 1,601 16 3I 

of the manufacture of the 
Isle of Man and the 

(lhannel islands - 1.222 10 3 - - 1,222 10 .3 1,221 15 8 - . 1,221 1,5 « 

Pears™- - - 1.315 16 0 101 6 9 1^17 1 9 1.5^85 5 6 ^ 99 14 4 1„384 19 10 

Pepper - - - 72,284 19 ?, 6,402 0 0 78,(.86 19 3 72.1.57 17 7 6,383 1 2 0 / 8,511 9 7 

Pktures - - - 2 779 4 11 .30 2 A 2,809 7 4 0 7 30 2 5 2,798 .3 (i 

Plmenm - - * 885 11 6 4.3 3 7 928 15 1 881 0 4 4.3 3 7 924 .3 II 

Pl^, Kold and lUrer - 1,784 8 7 43 18 5 1,828 7 0 1,771 15 7 43 18 6 1,815 11 0 

Plums, dried or nroserved, 

j^ch plums ^ prunel^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Potato'flour - - 2,741 10 7 76.3 3 8 .3,.5()1 14 3 2,700 15 ll 7.59 17 S 3,460 1.3 7 

Poultry, alive or dead - 1,696 9 2 1 1 9 1,697 10 11 1,691 jO I 11 9 l,6'j2 11 10 

Prints and Drawings - 1,8.38 18 2 8 8 6 1,817 6 8 1,826 16 4 5 

Prunes - - - 5,865 19 3 209 14 4 6,075 13 7 5,fi6-5 II ll 200 12 11 ,/^0<5 4 10 

JUlsini - . * 161,232 16 5 7,515 5 ll) 168,748 2 3 160,770 6 7 7,‘1''S 17 8 168,209 4 .3 

lUce - - ■ 12,072 10 9 6'J7 19 1 12,770 9 10 12,017 1.3 5 69.3 4 2 12,710 17 7 

In the husk - - 1,821 3 0 * • 1,821 3 0 1,628 12 .5 •• - 1 .(j28 12 5 

Smo ‘ - - L69I 12 5 424 4 9 2,11.5 17 2 »,fi90 2 4 421 2 11 2.14 .5 .3 

Seeds, clover - • 24,453 5 .5 2,891 5 3 27,347 10 8 24,2.37 15 .3 2,891 .3 1 27,128 18 7 

Silk nunufactuTCS - - 219,172 15 7 .30 17 10 219,203 1.3 5 218,678 0 A .’^V la i] 

Smalts - - - 707 18 3 151 18 6 K59 16 9 707 0 H 1.^1 8 . 8.58 9 2 

Soap • * - 895 5 10 5 18 ll 901 4 0 893 IT 5 5 IS 11 899 1(, 4 

1,0.35,063 6 2 40.2.56 8 5 1,07.5,.319 14 7 1,034,7.35 4 11 40,218 14 2 1,071,983 19 1 

Prandy - - 1,302,804 18 5 59.637 It 1 1,.362,442 12 6 1,3<>2,.3U1 9 3 59,611 5 2 I,.362,(102 11 .5 

(Ionova - • 13.')6t 0 6 5,213 8 10 1<),177 9 4 1-3.952 1 6 5,192 16 14 - 19,1 1117 1(1 

Of other sorts - • 12,905 17 0 760 0 7 13,666 3 7 1^,860 5 0 756 10 I 13,616 15 11 

Spirits of the nninufacture of „ „ 

the Channel Islands • 1,833 15 8 4 0 8 1,837 16 4 • " 4 0 8 

Succades and confectionery, 

(p-taliles preserved In sugar .3,513 10 8 140 4 10 .3,6.53 15 6 3,.500 7 0 i ■* ano’^.'i r 

Siwnr, unreftned - - 3,0.34,758 10 3 473,190 11 10 .3,507,919 2 1 3,019,221 16 8 472,9')t 4 .3 .3,492,2 ,5 9 11 

refined and sugar candy 115,411 15 3 5,5()5 1.3 2 120,947 8 5 1,^ ot.n'o J I'} ^ 

molasses - - 112,166 17 0 n 7..396 1 8 229,562 18 8 111.911 15 1 1»^«331 19 7 2^ »;3 14 8 

Tallow - • - 72,223 2 4 3,476 16 2 75,699 18 6 71,2.36 17 4 .3,475 17 9 J,i'7''i 15 1 

Tea - - - 4,3.30,278 2 11 666,2.56 6 4 4,896,5.34 9 3 4,329,.574 7 4 566,211 11 C 4,895,815 18 Id 

Tin - - - 5,842 19 7 .37 11 6 .5,880 ll I 6,789 11 9 37 11 6 ^ 5,827 .3 3 

Tobacco and snufT - - .3,311,8,54 16 9 361,060 1.5 2 3,702.915 11 11 3,322,920 4 0 360.287 18 11 3,683,208 2 11 

Toys - - - 4,.395 14 11 189 6 11 4,585 1 10 4,374 7 .5 189 6 II 4,.563 14 4 

Vermicelli and maccaroni - 2,146 II 11 94 13 fi 2.241 6 4 2,112 14 10 94 2 10 2,2,36 17 8 

VinegBr - - - 651 IS 11 218 1 9 87.3 0 8 650 4 6 ” I 'I 

Wnr^i's - - - 9,028 13 8 0 10 fi 9,029 4 2 9,003 8 9 0 10 6 9,00.3 19 3 

U’ater Colocnc. In fl.'Lsks - l,5l9 6 4 1.3 .5 9 1,562 K* J 1.5.37 2 6 12 13 2 1,519 15 7 

tlater.Lolognt.inii.'Lsics _ 1,627’250 12 5 123,039 6 8 l,75o;289 19 1 1,56.3,364 fill 116,615 19 8 1.679,'J80 5 7 

- 5,516 10 3 25 11 1 .5,512 1 4 5.50.3 17 2 24 6 5 .5,.528 2 7 

Lathw^l - - «.««» 9 f 796 15 h 9,605 4 9 8,G(.3 6 5 78,3 16 2 9,447 2 7 

Spars OT poles - - 1.728 6 1 176 17 6 1,905 3 7 1,713 1 1 l75 5 7 1,888 6 8 

- 377,3*8 10 0 30,.375 11 11 407,701 111 375,060 19 1 29.539 4 0 404,600 3 1 

"^Srwiw drS 197.199 17 4 22,541 1 t 219.740 18 6 193,947 fi 6 22,465 17 7 216,413 3 1 

13.544 3 6 19 18 5 13.564 111 13,534 5 6 19 18 6 13.,5,51 HI 

V.sm, worsted, <lyed or co- 

SSOTTancyp^i^o'lI^'**®'^^- 8)264 10 9 124 12 2 3,389 8 U 3,251 12 0 117 15 9 3.369 7 9 

All other articles Irai^rted - 79,543 13 3 2,731 16 0 82,275 9 3 78,909 9 4 2,709 7 3 81,618 1 6 7 

Duties Inwards 18,058,775 2 6 1,951,980 14 9 20,008,756 17 3 17,937,185 7 6 1)942,587 fi 8 19,879,772 13 1 

Dutia mttn<ard». 

Coals, Cttlm, and cinders n- 

lK)rted - - - 1,045 15 1 - - 1,045 15 1 974 13 4 - - 974 13 4 

Total duties Inwards find out* 

wards - , - - 18,057,820 17 7 1,951,980 14 9 20,009,801 12 4 17,938,160 0 9 1,942,587 6 8 19,980,747 6 5 

Duties collected at the Isle of 

„Man . . . 25,618 9 9 - - 25,618 9 9 25,605 16 0 • • 25,603 15 0 

Rent of legal quays, ware- > 

house rent, &c. - - 18,181 6 10 665 16 10 18,747 3 8 17,880 9 4 564 12 10 18,445 2 2 

Proceeds of goods sold for the 

duties, &o. - 56,418 1 8 329 16 6 56,747 18 2 14,971 3 4 329 16 6 15,300 10 10 

Received from the corporation 
of Manciwster, In repayment 
of the expenses of the cus¬ 
toms estat>ll8hment of that 
place for the year ended 10th 

Ociolyr,181d . 2,707 2 2 - - 2,707 2 2 2,707 2 2 - - «,707 2 2 

Proceeds of surcharges, sale of 

old stores, &c. - . 14,447 7 9 1,074 5 2 15,521 12 11 14.402 19 1 1.072 10 2 15,475 9 3 


.3,513 10 8 
3,0.34,758 1(1 3 
115,411 15 3 
112,166 17 0 
72,223 2 4 
4,3.30,278 2 11 
5,842 19 7 
.3,311,854 16 y 
4,.395 U 11 
2,146 11 11 
651 IS 11 
9,028 13 8 

I,5l9 6 4 
1,627,250 12 5 

5,516 10 3 
8,808 9 J 

1,728 6 1 


n7,.3')6 1 8 
3,476 16 2 
566,266 fi 4 
.37 11 6 
361,060 15 2 
189 6 11 
94 13 6 
218 1 9 
0 10 6 


3,6.53 15 6 
.3,507,919 2 1 i 
120,947 8 5 
229,562 18 8 
75,699 18 6 
4,896,5.34 9 3 ( 
5,880 ll I 
3,702.915 11 11 : 
4,585 1 10 

2.241 6 4 

87.3 0 8 

9,029 4 2 
1,562 m J 
1,750,289 19 1 

.5,512 1 4 

9,605 4 9 
1,905 3 7 


3..500 7 0 
3,019,221 16 8 

II. 5,016 .3 10 

III, 911 15 1 
71,2.36 17 4 

4,329,574 7 4 
5,789 11 9 

3,322,920 4 0 
4,374 7 5 
2,112 14 10 
650 4 C 
9,003 8 9 

1.5.37 2 6 

1,56.3,364 5 11 

5,503 17 2 
8,G()3 6 5 
1,713 1 1 


30,.375 11 11 407,701 1 11 375,060 19 1 
22,541 1 t 219.740 18 6 193,947 5 6 


19,111 17 10 
13,616 15 11 


.3,6.39 18 1 

.3,492,215 19 11 
120,511 1,5 8 
229,213 14 8 
74,712 15 1 
4,895,815 18 Id 
.5,827 3 3 
3,68.3,208 2 11 
4,.56.3 14 4 
2,2.36 17 8 
«(il 4 «J 
9,00.3 19 3 
1,519 15 7 
1,679,980 5 7 


24 6 5 6,528 2 7 

78.3 16 2 9,447 2 7 

175 5 7 1,888 6 8 

29,539 4 0 404,600 3 1 

22,465 17 7 216,413 3 1 


1.39 ll 1 
472,9')1 4 3 
.5,195 11 10 
117,.331 19 7 
3,475 17 9 
566,211 11 C 
37 11 6 
360.287 18 11 
189 6 11 
94 2 10 
211 0 3 
0 10 6 
12 13 2 
116,615 19 8 


18,057,820 17 7 1,951,980 14 9 20,009,801 12 4 17,938,160 0 9 1,942,587 6 8 19,980,747 6 5 


17,880 9 4 
14,971 3 4 


18,445 2 2 
15,300 10 10 


18.176,193 fi Ol 1,953,950 18 3120,129,143 19 0118.013,725 9 8 1.944,554 fi 2il9,9M)8T& 14 lOj 
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Ireland ,tho game year, the gross amount of the customs revenue received m Ireland 
amounted to 2,004‘J98/. 2s. 2d., and the nett amount to 2,061,504/. 4s. 9d.; making the gross customs 
revenue of the U. Kingdom 22,194,142/. Is. 2d., and the nett revenue 22,019,783/. 19s. Id, 

The charge’s of collection on the customs revenue of the U. Kingdom during the same year were — 


Civil department 
Harbour vessclit 
Cruiserx - 

Preventive water guard 
Land guard 


Great Britain. 
762.874 6 10 
.V74 8 1 

52,17.5 1 2 

269.29(5 16 4 
1,993 2 3 


Ireland. 
98,280 19 
895 16 
11,621 0 
102,895 1 


6 

9 

2 

0 


£ 1,070,in 14 8 


£21.3,692 17 5 


The following tables, taken from the Parliamentary Paper, No. G84, Soss. IS.'iB, embody a great deal 
of information in regard to the Trade, Shipping, and Customs revenue and establislnnent of the U. 
Kingdom. 


Account showing the Number of Articles in the Customs Tariff, the gross Customs Ilevonue, the 
Expense of Collection, the Declared and Official Value of the Exports, &c. annually, since 1840. 



Number of 
ArticU'H in 
tile Prinri- 
p.U or SI pa 

iTotal Nuni 
l»er of Ar- 
ficlev, inch 
those subor- 




Value of Exports. 




Gross 
Amount ot 
Gustoms 
Revenue. 


Declared 
Value of 
Urill.sh’uiid 
Irish Pro. 
ducts .'in<l 
IVlanitfao- 

Official Value. 


11 
' >5 

V 

rale Heads, 
in the Cus¬ 
toms Tariff', 
cxcl. the 
.Subordinate 
Divisions 
of sueh 
Heads. 

dinatc to the 
Principal 
Heads, 
charged 
witli dis¬ 
tinct Duties 
in the C'us- 
tom* Tariff'. 

Tot.al Cost 
of Col lec¬ 
tion. 

British and 
Irish Pro¬ 
duce and 
Manuiac- 
tures. 

Foreign .and 
t'oloni.il 
Merchan¬ 
dise. 

Total. 

Otlici. 1 Value 
of Imports, 

1340 

.561 

1,0.52 

£ 

23,508,6811 

£ 

1,290,671 

£ 

5.3,233,580 

£ 

97,391,666 

£ 

12.79.0,990 

£ 

110,190,656 

£ 

62,018,121 

1841 

.564 

1,052 

23,657.04.3 

1,286,.3.53 

51,406,1.30 

102,706,8.50 

1.3,774.165 

11' ,481,015 

67,4 92,710 

1842 

.565 

1,0.52 

23,821,4 St. 

1,2(.6,5 18 

51,6.34,62.3 

102,179,.514 

14.723,373 

116,902,887 

64,411,268 

184.3 

.578 

1,097 

22,771,.314 

1,2.54,590 

4 7,.381,023! 

100,2.55,.380 

1.3,586,422 

1 13,841,802 

65,2.5.3,286 

1844 

580 

1,090 

22,8.50,169 

1,25 1,1.56 

.52,279,709 i 

1 17,876,(1.59 

13,9.56,288 

131,8.32,917 

70,214,912 

18r. 

58 4 

1,103 

24,277,477 

1,2(.4,99,5 

58,581.292 i 

131,558,177 

14,398,177 

145,9,56,654 

75,14 9,.374 

1810 

276 

590 

22,007,577 

1,279,914 

60,111,0821 

1.34 ,.598,.584 

16,279,318 

1 150,877,902 

85,297,508 

1817 

231 

525 1 

22,611,708 

l,2i.l 273 

.57,786,87(. : 

1.32,312,89 4 

16,296,162 

148,6(19,056 

7.5,9.34,022 

1818 

2,33 

523 

21,824,01(1 

1,.304,173 

1.58,812,377 

126,131,029 

20,010,979 

146,172,008 

90.921,.866 

1849 

2.33 

61,5 

22.785,912 

1,312,710 

.52,819,415 ! 

132,(.19,154 

18,376,886 

I,50,9'i6.()l0 

93,.547,131 

185(1 

231 

503 

22,483,956 

1..301,727 

1 6.3,596,025 i 

11.1,539,504 

25,.5(.1,890 

190,101,.391 

105,87 4,607 

IS.'iI 

230 

501 

22,191,142 

1,283,805 

71,3f)7,.S8.5 ; 

175.437,098 

21.89.3,167 

I 197,.330,265 

100,460,1.3.3 

1852 

1 2,30 

46(j 

22,373,6(il 

1,290,7.56 

74,448,722 

190.658,314 

2.3,7.32,703 

1 211,391,017 

110,679,12.5 

1853 

230 

466 1 

22,312.513 

1.268,421 

78,049,367 1 

196,216,610 

23,329,089 

219,515,699 

109.345.409 


Account showing the Entric.s of Shipping Inwards and Outwards, and the Number of Officers engaged 
in the Collection of tlie Customs llcveaue annually since 1840. 


Veari end¬ 
ing 5th 
Januaiy 

Total Amount of Shipping, British and Foreign, 
including Shij>s in Ballast. 


Number of Officers of all kinds engaged in any 
Office connected with the Collection or beourlty 
of ilie Custonib Revenue. 

Entered Inv.aids. 

Cleared Outwards. 

Inwards 

and 

Outwards. 

Number of 
Officers oti 
the Esta¬ 
blishment 
of the 
Customs. 

Number of 
Extra Men 
euiploved 
in the 
Cusloin.s. 

Number of 
Officers and 
Mon em¬ 
ployed in 
the Coast 
Guard. 

Tot.\l of 
Offiiors. 

Ships. 

Tons, 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1840 

1841 
1812 
181.3 
1811 
1845 
1.846 

1847 

1848 

1849 
18.50 
1851 

18.52 

18.53 

27,9(.l 
28,0.81 
28,052 
27,011 
28,041 
29,295 
.32,652 
.3.3,821 
.38,806 
31,883 
37,072 
37,854 
.39,188 
_38,061 

4,433,01,5 

4.657.79.5 
4,6.52,376 
4,500,028 
4,847,296 
5,049,601 
6,04.5,718 
6,101,015 
7,196,0.33 

6.525.94.5 
6,919,900 
7,100,176 
7,872,091 
7,887,147 

27,764 
28,07.3 
28,2.50 
27,160 
28,04.3 
29.601 
32,527 
34,402 
.37,925 
34.822 
.37,60.3 
.38,889 
.39,.505 
.39,361 

1,494,707 
4,781,872 
4.766,171 
4,627,146 
4,977,266 
.5,297,168 
6,0.31,587 
6,311,571 
7,083,163 
6,780,681 
7,081,488 
7,401 ,.588 
8,108.104 
8.242.702 

8,927,722 

9,4.39,667 

9,118,517 

9,127,474 

9,824,562 

10.. 346.769 
12,077-,.305 
12,415,586 1 
14.279,196 
1.3,306,626 1 
14,004,388 

14.. 50.5.061 ! 
15,980,198 ! 
16,1.30,149 i 

1,795 

4,.831 

4,874 

4,880 

4,890 

4,905 

5,037 

5,073 

5,091 

5,127 i 

5,028 

4,999 

5,009 

.5,077 1 

702 

.581 

701 

53.5 

619 

792 

971 

1,020 

1,101 

1,263 

816 

9.3 1 

949 

8sa» 

6,04.3 
.5,991 
5,92.5 
5,983 
6,176 
6,154 
6,188 
6,123 
6,159 
6,1.55 
5,696 
5,770 
• .5,691 

5.728 

11.. 510 
11,403 

11 ,503 

11,398 
11,685 
11.851 
12,196 
12,216 

12, .331 

12.. 515 
11,570 
11,703 

11,649 
11,691 


The following clauses of the Customs Consolidation Act, the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107., refer to the ap¬ 
pointment of customs officers. 


Ar>pointment of Officers. — It shall be lawful for the Commissioners of the Treasury, or, under their 
authority, the Commissioners of Custom.s, to appoint proper persons for the management and collection 
of the customs, and the performance of all duties connected therewith, under the control and direction 
of the Commissioners of Customs, and to grant to such peT8on.s such salaries or allowances, or to permit 
them to receive such emoluments for executing the duties of their respective offices, as may be proper 
and to require of such persons such securities for their good conduct as the said Commissioners of the 
Customs shall deem necessary ; and such persons sh.all hold their offices during the pleasure of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury or of the Commissioners of Customs ; and all salaries or allowances 
granted to any officer or other person in tho service of the customs shall bo paid without any deduction 
on account ot any duties imposed by any act of parliament, unless expressly charged thereon > and 

wV>an oni, cm nf mnnan cVtall havo h<uin <,!• altoll ho nror.fa/1 nv.r...o1l.. ___ 


poses, and shall not be enforced in any court of law or equity. — § 1. — - . 

Persons employed on Service of the Customs shall be deemed Qj^ers for such Service. — Every person 
employed on any duty or service relating to the customs, trade, or navigation, eitlier in the U. K. tho 
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Channel Islands, or any of II. Majesty’s possessions abroad, by the orders or with the concurrence of the 
Commissioners of Customs (whether previously or subsequently expressed), shall be deemed to bo the 
officer for that duty or service; and every act required by law to be dime by or with any particular 
officer nominated for such purpose, if done by or with any person appointed by the Commissioners of 
Customs to act for such particular officer, shall be deemed to be done by or with such particular officer; 
and every act required by law to be done at any particular place within any port, if aone at any pinco 
within such port appointed by the CommlsslonerR of Customs for such purpose, shall be deemed to bo 
done at the particular place so required by law ; and all commissions, deputations, and appointments 
granted to any officers of the customs in force at the commcncemcui of this act sliail continue in force 
as if the same had been granted under the authority of (his act, and all bonds or otiier securities which 
shall have been given by or for any such officers and their respective sureties for good conduct or other¬ 
wise shall remain In full force. — ^2. 

Clause 3rd enacts that any officer taking fee or reward not authorized by law shall be dismis-sed. 
Declaration on Admission to Office —Every person who shall be appointed to any office or omploy- 
ment In the customs, under the control and direction of the Commissioners of Customs, shall on his 
admission thereto make the following declaration: — 

* I do declare, tliat I vUIl be true and faithful in the ex- ‘ performed or to be done or performed in (he execution or 
^ edition, to the best ot my knowledge and power, of (he trust ‘ disfharK'e of any of the duties of my office or employment, on 
c^mitm to ray charKe and inspection in the service of H. ‘ any account whatever, oiher than my salary and what is or 
Majesty s Customs; f»i»d that 1 will not require, lake or re- * bhall be allowed me l)> Jaw, or by any b}>eciRl oriler of iho 
r^To any fee, perqui&ite, gratuity, or reward, wbethor |>ecu- Hlommibsioncrs of H. ItYijcstv's Treasury, or the Cominis- 
niary or of any sort or description whatever, either directly or * siuners of H. Majest/s Cubtuins for the time being4. 
indirectly, foi any service, act, duty, flatter, or thing done or 

Hours oj Attendance, — The Commissioners of the Treasury may, by their warrant from time to 
time appoint the hours ol atieudancc of the commissioners and officers of customs, and of otlier persons 
in the customs service, at their proper offices and places of employment; and the Commissioners of 
Customs may appoint the times during such hours at which any particular paits of the duties of any 
such officers and other persons shall be performed. — § .*>. 

^ Holidays. — No day shall be kept ns a public holiday by tbe customs except Christmas Day and Good 
Friday, and su(;h other liays as may be .appo nted to be kept as such by proclamation, and, so far as 
regards Scotland, such days as shall be appointed to be so Kept by authority of the General Assernbly, 
and also such days as shall liave been or may be appomied for the celebration of the birthday-H of 11. 
Majesty and her successors, and sucli days shall be kept as public holidays by tlie officcis and servants of 
the dock companies in the U. K. — § 6. 

Officers of Customs not to servein public Offices. —tHo commissioner, officer, clerk, or other person 
acting in iho management or coUection of the customs shall be compelled to serve in the militia, or on 
ttiiy jury or inquest, or to assume the office of a mayor or sheriff, or to act iu any corporate, parocliial. 
or other public office.—5 7. 

Office of Inspector General of Imports and Exports. — The office of inspector general 
of imports and exports was established in 1696. The accounts of the trade and navi¬ 
gation of the country, annually laid before parliaineut, are furnished by tliis office; and 
from the ability of the officers, and the improved manner in which these accounts 
are now made out, they have become of great public importance. Their accuracy must, 
of course, depend on the accuracy of the entries; but as respects articles on which the 
duties are reasonable, or low, and in which, coiLsequently, there is no great temptation 
to clandestine importation, they may be regarded as nearly accurate. It is now usual 
to give statements of the quantities of the principal articles, exported and imported, as 
well as of their declared or real values ; which is a great improvement. 

CUTLEllY, a term used to designate all manner of sharp and cutting instruments 
made of iron or steel, as knives, forks, scissors, razors, shear.?, scythes, &c. Sheffield is 
the principal seat of the cutlery manufacturej but the few knives and other articles 
made in London arc said to be of superior quality. 

The net 59 Geo. 3. c. 7. gives the manufacturers of cutlery made oi wrought steel, the privilegcof mark¬ 
ing or stamping them with the figure of a hammer; and prohibits the manufacturers of any articles of 
cutlery, edge tools, or hardware, cast or formed in a mould, or manufactured otherwise than by means of 
. n hammer, from marking or iin]»ros8ing upon them the figure of a hammer, or any symbol or device 
resembling it, on paiu of forfeiting all such articles, and 6/. for every dozen. A penalty of 10/. per dozen 
exclusive of forfeiture, is also imposed upon every person having article.s of cutlery in his possession lor 
the purpose of sale, marked with the words London or London made, unless the article so maiked havo 
been really manufacturedTwithin the city of London, or a distance of 20 miles from it. 

Cutlery is included in the customs returns under the .same head a.s hardware, which 
comprises stoves, fenders, fire-irons, with a long list of other articles. The declared 
value of the exports of both de.scriDtions of articles, which has rapidly increased, amounted 
in 1852 to 2,691,242/. 

CYPRESS, a forest tree of which there arc many varieties, the species denominated 
the evergreen cypress ( Cupressus scmpcrvirens) and the white cedar ( Cupressus 7'hyokks) 
being the most celebrated. 

The cypress is indigenous to the southern parts of Europe, to several parts of Asia, 
and to America. It grows to a great size, and is a most valuable species of timber. It 
is never attacked by worms ; and exceeds all other trees, even the cedar, in durability. 
Hence the Athenians, when desirous to preserve the remains of their heroes and other 
great men, bad them enclosed in cypress coffins; and hence, also, the external covering 
of the Egyptian mummies is made of the same enduring material. The cypre.s.s is said 
to live to a great age; and this circumstance, combined with its thick dark green foliage, 
has made it be regarded as the emblem of death and the grave. 
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In his Geography and History of the fVestem States of America^ Mr. Timothy Flint 
has given the following account of the cypress.lrecs found in the southern parts of the 
valley of the Mississippi; — These n'oble trees rear their straight columns from a large 
cone-shaped buttress, whose circumference at the ground is, perhaps, 3 times that of 
the regular shaft of the tree. This cone vises from 6 to 10 feet, with a regular and sharp 
taper, and from the apex of the cone towers the perpendicular column, with little taper 
after it has left the cone, from 60 to 80 feet clear shaft. Very near the top it begins to 
throw out multitudes of horizontal branches, which interlace with those of the adjoining 
trees, and, when bare of leaves, have an air of desolation and death, more easily felt 
than described. In the season of vegetation the leaves arc short,.fine, and of a verdure 
so deep as almost to seem brown, giving an indescribable air of funeral solemnity to this 
singular tree. A cypress forest, when viewed from the adjacent hills, with its number¬ 
less interlaced arms covered with this dark brown foliage, has the aspect of a scaffolding 
of verdure in the air. It grows, too, in deep and sickly swamps, the haunts of fever, 
mosquitoes, moccassin snakes, alligators, and all loathsome and ferocious animals, that 
congregate fur from the abodes of man, and seem to make common cause with nature 
against him. The cypress loves the deepest, most gloomy, inaccessible swamps; and 
south of .33® is generally found covered with sable festoons of long mos.s, hanging, 
like shrouds of mourning wreaths, almost to the ground. It seems to flourish best 
when water covers its roots for half the year. Unpromising as are the places and cir¬ 
cumstances of its growth, no tree of the country where it is found is so extensively 
useful. It is free from knots, is easily wrought, and makes excellent planks, shingles, 
and timber of all sorts. It is very durable, and incomparably the most valuable tree in 
the southern country of this valley.’’ — (Vol. i. p. 62.) 


D. 

DAiNIAGED GOODS, in tbe language of the customs, are goods, subject to duties, 
that have received some injury either in the voyage home or in the bonded warehouses. 

It is piiartod by the 16 Sc 17 Viet. c. 107-, that no cl.aim for any abatement of duty in respect of any 
poods imported nito the U. K., sitall l)e allowed on account of dam.nge, unless .sucli claim he tnade on the 
first cxHTniiiation thereof, and in such form and manner as the commissioners of custnm.s sitall direct, 
hor unless it be proved to the satisfaction of the commissioners of customs or their olHoers, tliat such 
damage wa.s sustained after such goods had been shipped in the imporiiiip sltip, and before the landing 
thereof in tlie U. K.; and all goods derelict, jetsam, flotsam, and wreek brought or coining into tho 
U. K., and all droits of admiralty sold in the U. K., sliall at all times be subject to the same duties as 
goods of the like kind on importation into tho same part of the U. K. arc subject to, unless it sludl be 
shown to tho satisfaction of the commissioners of customs, that such goods are the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of any country or place, by virttte whereof the ‘>ame may be entitled to be admitted at less 
than the foreign duty, or duty free, or tliat tho same, if liable to duty, are entitled to an abatement in 
respect of such damage: and tiie damage sustained by such goods, whether so imported or derelict, 
Jel.sam, flotsam, or wreck as aforesaid, shall be asse.ssed by the officers of the cmstoins, if competent 
tliereto, but if not, nr if the commissioners of eustoins, or tho collector or comptroller of the port into 
A\ Inch tho same shall be imported or brought as aforesaid, shall entertain any doubt as to the amount of 
sucli damage, they may call upon two indiffi reut merchants to examine the goods, and certily to wliat 
extent, in their judgment, the same are lessened In value by such damage, whereupon the officers of the 
eu.««toms may make an abatement not exceeding |ths of the duty originally chargeable thereon, but no 
allowance shall be made for damage on cocculus indicus, nux vomica, rice, guinea grains, lemons, spirits, 
eorn, grain, meal and flour, opium, sugar, cocoa, oranges, tea, coflfee, pepper, tobacco, currants, raisins, 
Wine, and figs, — 5 76. 

DAMAR, a kind of indurated pitch or turpentine exuding spontaneously from 
various trees indigenous to most of the Indian islands. Dilferent tiecs produce 
different species of resin, which are designated according to their colour and consistence. 
‘‘ One is called Dainar-batu in Malay, or Damar-selo in Javanese, which means hard or 
stony rosin ; and another in common use, JJamar-Puteh^ or white rosin, which is softer. 
'J’he trees which produce the damar yield it in amazing quantity, and generally without 
the necessity of making incision.s. It exudes through the hark; and is either found 
adhciing to the trunk or branches in large lumps, or in masses on the ground under 
the trees. As these often grow near the sea-side, or on the banks of rivers, the damar 
is frequently floated away, and collected in distant places as drift. It is exported in 
large quantities to Bengal and China; and is used for all the purposes to which we apply 
pitch, but principally in paying the bottoms of ships. By a previous arrangement, 
almost any quantity may be procured at Borneo, at the low rate of J dollar per 
picul.” — {Crawfurdf EaU. Archip. vol. i. p. 455,, vol. iii. p. 420.) 

DAMASK (Ger. Damasten Tafelzeug; Du. Damaskwerk; Fr. Venise^ Damas; It. 
Tela damaschina; Sp. Tela adamascada; llus. Aawtsc/taOmd «a/^(/i/), a species of table 
linen. —(See Linen.) ^ 

DANTZIC, one of the principal emporiums of the north of Europe, in West 
Prussia, lat, 54® 20'48" N,, Ion. 18® 38'E. Population, in 1846, 66,827. It is 
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situated on the left or western bank of the Vistula, about 4 miles from its embouchure. 
The harbour, Neufahrwasser, at the mouth of the river, is defended on each side by 
pretty strong forts. The town is traversed by the small river Motlau, which has been 
rendered navigable for vessels drawing 8 or 9 feet water. 

Hoads, Port,Sfc. — The road or bay of Dantzlc is covered on the west side by a long, narrow, low, 
sandy tongue ol‘ land, extending from lleserhoft Point (on which Is a light-house), in lat. 54° 50^', Ion. 
SO 23' 15", upwards of 20 miles in an E. by S. direction haying the small town of Heela, or Heel, near its 
termination. A light-house, elevated 123 feet (Eng.) above the level of the sea, has been erected within 
aliout A mile of the extremity of this point. The flashes of the light, which is a revolving one, succeed 
each other every ^ minute. Dantzic lies about S. ^ W. from the Heel; its port being distant about 4 
leagues. There is good anchorage in the roads for ships of any burden ; but they are exposed, except 
imincdiatcly under the Heel, to the north and north-easterly winds. 'Phere are harbour lights at the 
entrance to the port. All ships entering the Vistula must heave to about a mile off the port, and take a 
pilot on board; and pilots must always be employed in moving ships in tlie harbour, or in going up and 
down the river. Tlie usual deptii of water at the mouth of the river is from 12 to 13 feet (Eng.); in the 
harbour, from 13 to 14 feet; at the confluence of the Motlau with the Vistula, from 9 to 9i feet; aiidJn 
town, from 8 to 9 feet. Moles have been erected on both sides the entrance to the harbour : that on the 
eastern side, which is most exposed, is constructed of granite, but is not yet completed; the other is 
partly of stone and partly of timber. 

Trade of Dantzic. — Next to Petersburg, Dantzic is the most important commercial 
city in the north of Europe. It owes its distinction in this respect to its situation ; 
the Vistula, with its important tributaries the Bug, Narew, &c. giving it the com¬ 
mand of a groat internal navigation, and rendering it the entrepdt where the surplus 
products of West Prussia, Poland as far as Hungary, and part of liithuania, arc 
exchanged for those imported from the foreigner. The exports of wheat from 
Danlzic are greater than from any other port, Odessa exccpled. There are four 
sorts of wlieat distinguished here ; viz. white^ hiph-mixed, rnixed, and red, according 
as the white or red jircdominates. The (juality of Dantzic wheat is for the 
most part excellent; (or, tliough small in the berry, and nut so heavy as many other 
sorts, it is remaikahly thin skinned, and yields the finest flour. The white Polish 
wheat exported hero is the best in the Baltic. Rye is also very superior, being botli 
clean and heavy; thfe exports arc very large. The exports of barley and oats are com¬ 
paratively inconsiderable, and the qualities Imt indifferent. Very fine white jicas are 
expoited. Next to grain, timber is the most important article of export from Dantzic, 
but latterly the supply has been diniinishing, and the quality is said not to be so good 
as formerly, — (^Meck.) I'he principal supply of fir timber, masts, &e. is brought by 
the River Narew, which, with its branches, rises in Old Prussia and Lithuania, and 
falls into the Bug near the confluence of the latter with the Vistula. Oak planks, 
staves, &c. are brought down from the higher parts of the Vistula, and the tributary 
streams of Dunajetz, Wieprez, &:c. Salted pork, weed ashes, linseed and rapeseed, 
mats, bones, zinc, spruce beer, feathers, &c. are also exported. 

Imports. — These consist principally of iron and steel, herrings, wine, sugar, coffee, 
cotton and cotton yarns; spices, salt, coal, tobacco, dyewoods, spirits, rice, &c.; but 
their value is seldom more than half that of the exports. 


Account of the Articles exported from Dantzic by Sea in 1851, specifying the Quantities shipped fur 
tlie U. Kingdom, the total Quantities exported, and their Values ; with a statement of the total Quan¬ 
tities exported in 18,50. 


Articles. 

Ivxports, 1S5I. 1 

Total 
Quantities 
exported in 
1860. 

United 

Kingdom. 

All other 
riaecs. 

T,>tal 

Quantities. 

Pnis' ian 
t5urrency. 

Sterling 

Moiiej. 

Wheat - - imp. qrs. 

Ilje . . . _ 

Barley _ - _ 

Oats - - - _ 

Pe.vi . - 

Liiisped - - cw'is. 

Ilapettccd - - — 

Oil-cakes - - — 

r Balks, hr . - pkccs 

. 1 Masts and spars - — 

C 1 Deals - - — 

j 1 Sleepers - - _ 

g Treenails • ■ scliock 

" Lathwotxl • fatiioms 

Oak tiinher - jneces 

5 _ planks - — 

5 Staves - - scliock 

Sundry exports 

Bliick heer - - kegs 

Bones - • cwt. 

Alum - • — 

Mats - - — 

Salted pork - - — 

Spelter - . — 

Petty exports of various articles - 

Total Value of Exports in 1851 

279,1557 
1,66 5 

1,.56() 

7,042 

4,200 

27,170 

21,119 

10.5 

64,140 

68,66.5 

2,140 

.5,681 

7,809 

36,t)S9 

.5,895 

’ 5,623 

1,600 

2,463 

2 4,140 

8,Ml 

1 

81,226 

62,800 

.'5,805 

342 

(.59 

12,67.5 

45 

14,24!) 

817 

192,819 

15,833 

630 

3 

3,.-97 

17,763 

9,09.S 

930 

10.5 

101 

497 

687 

1,081 

3(.3,S93 
64,4 '5 
20.<..")8 
1,702 

7.701 
J6,87'» 
27,215 
21,119 

119,382 

92-2 

256,989 

74,498 

.3,070 

3,(584 

11,206 

63,8.52 

14,993 

930 

.5,728 

1.701 
497 

3,050 

24,440 

9.22« 

I'l. 

1.3,4(j4,OM 

1,360,625 

.'592,122 

23,828 

177,123 

151,875 

272,150 

84,476 

2,607,022 

.5.3,476 

1,1.5(5,450 

186,245 

6,110 

202,620 

168,090 

692,372 

749,660 

6,764 

16,810 

45.824 

6,103 

7,9.52 

122 ,(H)0 

856,400 

156,774 

154,560 

22,918,482 

jC 

673,202 
68,031 
19,(.06 
1,191 
8,8.56 

7,.594 
13,608 
4,221 
125,351 
2,674 
57,823 
9,312 
307 
10,1.31 
8,404 

1 29,619 

37,482 

1 .338 

790 
2,291 
255 
.398 
6,100 
42,770 
7,839 
7,728 

i.145,924 

393,834 

57,4t.f. 

4(5,126 

2,005 

30,271 

31,(ill 
821 

17,.5.36 
121,725 
!).3j 

668,608 

76,118 

2,716 

1,8.34 

9,870 

66,560 

10,046 

1,628 

6,104 

23 

1,516 

4,545 

19,045 

1,614 


It will be seen from this statement that the average price of the wheat exported from Dantzic in 1851, 
amounted to 37s. a quarter. 
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Account of the Artfclos imported into Dantzic by Sea In 1851, specifying the Quantities brought froin the 
U. Kingdom, und the total Quantities and their Values; and stating also the Quantities imported in 1850. 





Imports in 1851 



Total 

Articles. 


From U. 
Kingdom. 

All other 
Places. 

'I'otal 
Qu.mtitics 
iinported. 

Value in 
Prussian 
Currency. 

Value in 
Sterling 
Money. 

Quantiths 
imp )> i< d 
in 18.50. 

A'shea, pot and weetl 

- cwts. 

112 

8,.502 

8,614 

FI. 

2 32,.57 > 

£ 

11,629 

10,321 

Brandy, rum, arrack 

• ^ 

S.'jO 

2,240 

3,090 

I83,4i)(l 

9,270 

7,289 



11,146 

304 

11,630 

539,2011 

27,960 

3,303 



60 


60 

4,.500 

225 

40 



4,770 

13,983 

18,7.53 

1,.312,710 

fi.5,(i3.5 

11,017 



469,641 


469,641 

313,094 

1.5,65.5 

625,686 



.'i-.'y 

21 

330 

.52.800 

2,610 

403 

Dye woods 


491 

5,393 

3,889 

47,112 

2,336 

8.353 


. —. 

713 

295 

1,010 

70,700 


1,236 



31 ,‘199 

41,990 

7.3,9.89 

1.179.780 

73,989 

66,707 

Iron and steel ware 

OWtiJ. 

7.317 

8,013 

13,362 

614,480 

.30.721 

3,77.3 

,, ,, new 


8,6.52 

73,414 

81.0 16 

1,681,920 

81,096 

11,863 

,, ,, old 

• ^ 

71,997 

61,014 

123,011 

61.5,03.'. 

.30,7 53 

89,434 

Lead 


8,0.50 

161 

8,211 

161,220 

8,21 1 

8,8S,S 

Malt liquors 

. IZ 

3,233 

60 

3,30.3 

222,726 

11,1.36 

3,20.3 

hiigar, raw 

Salt 

« _ 

9,'».33 

11,949 

21,882 

1,091.100 

.54,703 

.5,1 17 

- lasts 

7,72s 


7,728 

■101,836 

20,093 

.5,4.53 

Southern fruit 

- cwta. 


1,928 

1,993 

119,.580 

3,979 

2,114 

T.ir, pitch, &c. - 


363 

•1.7 lift 

3,319 

3.3,190 

1,6.59 

.3,403 

Train oil - 

. —, 

219 

1,296 

1,313 

4 6,.3.50 

2,31,8 

1,943 

Tc.a 


16 

21 

37 

10,064 

30.3 

286 

Toliacco leaf 


108 

l.‘J26 

2.0.34 

1.52,.530 

7,627 

3,399 



383 

383 

.57,7.50 

2,887 

657 

Till plates 


357 

1.134 

1,691 

81,350 

4,228 

1.7.59 


.313 

18.679 

18,‘J9I 

1,706,460 

83,-173 

28,702 


_ 

6,330 

2,331 { 

8,881 

177,f>20 

8,881 

3,570 

Spines of all kinds 

- _ 

1 ,‘J99 

773 

2,774 

2 19,660 

12,4 83 

4,110 

Sundry petty impuits 

- — 

* 

* 


.5.3'),7lO 

2(i,H >6 


'folal value of in 

iportR in 18') 


- 


/■M ^V -1 71 5 
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Duties on Pilotage and Police Passports at Dantzic. 


Duties. 

•I’nis-iian 
anti piivi- 
leged Fo¬ 
reign Fl.ig-^. 

Foreign 
Fl.ig, not 
privileged. 

Duties. 

I’russirin 
and pi 1 vi- 
legod Fo¬ 
reign Flags. 

/l'.*' 'not 
privileged, 

Pilotage Duties. 

V’cMcl drawing (> ti ot water and under 
/into 7 feet water - 

Ditto 8 ditto 

Ditto 9 ditto 

Ditto iO tlitto 

th. vil. pf 

1 15 0 

2 1.5 0 

3 0 0 

3 1.5 0 

4 0 0 i 

tit. sd. pf. 

2 0 0 
.3 0 0 

3 13 0 

4 0 0 

.5 0 0 

Police I’.issport T.ixes.! 

Vessel of 25 lasts, .50 tons anil under 
Ditto .50 — 100 tons 

Ditto 100 _ 200 — 

Ditto 200 — 4(8» — 

Ditto, above 400 lasts - -1 

til. Sil. pt. 

1 10 0 

1 17 6 I 

1 2.5 0 

2 7 6 

3 3 0 

ih. fall, p 

1 2 5 0 

2 0 0 

2 3 0 

3 3 0 

4 15 0 


Moneif. — Accounfs iisfj foimeily to be wholly kept in I 
guldens, Riilldors, or floniis of 30 Krosclien. 'I'he rlxdollar =; 

3 llorina = 'J() f;roM ht’H = 1<!70 schillin«% = 1,620 prenninf;s. 
Th« llorin or guilder = 0</. sterling, and tlie rix<loll.ir r= 1 

A new system whs, however, introduced into nil parts ot the 
Prussian dominions, conlormalily to the decrees of the 30th of 
Heptemlicr, 1821, and of tlie 22mi of June, 1823. 

Tlie Cologne mark (containing 3,609 Kng. grain*) is the 
weight at present used in the Prussian mint in wenginng the 
precious ineials. 'I'tie fineness of the coins is not delermmi'd, 
as previously, tiy carats or loths, hut the m.nk is divided for 
this purpose into 288 grains. Accounts are now kept in (he 
puhlie oflices in thalers or dollars (U.), silver gioschen, and 
)ifennings: 1 dol. =30 sil. gr. = 12 pf. 

I'lie only silver monies now coined are dollars and ^ dollar 
pieces ; Init smaller coins are In circu)a(ion,of former coinages. 

The Prussian silver coins liave i of alloy ; and as tin* in.nrk 
is coined into li dollars, each should ton! iin 2.57'6H Phig. 
grains pure silver, and be worth about 2*. 11 JJ. sterling ; but 
the assays do not always strictly coincide willi the iiiml va¬ 
luation. 

The gold coins are Frederick d'ora, double, single, and half 
pieces. 'J'he mark of 288 grains, h.sving 260 grams of fine 
gold, is coined into 33 Fred, d'ors. The Fred, d’or is worth 
tVom 3 dol. 18sil.gr. to 3 dol. 22 sil. gr. according to the 
demand. 

Weights atid Measures. — The commercial weights are, 

32 l.oths = I Ounce. 

16 Ounces = 1 Pound. 

164 Pounds s= 1 Lispound. 


20 I’ounds = 1 Sm.Tll stone. 

33 Pounds = 1 I.aige stone. 

llOlhs. = 1 centner; 3 centners =1 .shijipoimd (330 Ihs.) ; 
lOU lbs. of P.mt/u = lU3‘.i ills, avoi dupois = 4o‘8) kilog. = 
94 7 llw. of Ainsterd.im = Ofrfi llis. of Jiamhurg. 

The ll<iui<l me.isures are, for beer, 

3 Qii.irts = I Anker. 

4 Ankers = 1 Abm. 

14 Abin = 1 11 lid. 

2 Ilhds. = 1 both. 

2 both r- I Fnder. 

2 iMider = 1 lytist r= 620*4 Eng. wine gallons. 

In wine me.asure, which less than beer measme, tlie alim = 
3yj| Eng. gallons. The pnie = 2 ahms. 

'The l.ast of coin = .'»'j m.ilters = 60 srhL'flels = 210 \iertels 
960 metzen; and weighs'),6S0 lbs. Tiiintyic ueight in rye, 
'1 he scheftM = *347 of a nectolitre= I •.'>32 M inehc-ter hushi I. 
Hence the last of 60 schcllels = 11 qn;irters 3 buslu ls ; tlie last 
of 36-4 scliedels = 10 quarien. 7 buslu K, 

The Ilantilc fixit = 11*3 Eng. imlies, or 100 Dantz.ic feet = 
!)t'l(> Eng. feet 'I'lie ell is 2 feet l)alll•^ic mea-sure. The 
Uhlneluncl or Prussian foot = •3138 Pre.xh metres, or I2*".'>(i 
Eng. iiKiies. iience lOrt I’russian = )02'8 English feet. The 
Prussian tir Herlni ell his 2.')4 Prussian inches = 26’236 Eng. 
ditto. 100 Herlin ells = 72*!).3 Eng. yards; and 1.37'1‘12 
Berlin olK= !00 Eng. jatd.s. 14^ Prussian miles are equal to 
13 geograpliic.il miles. 

Oak planks, deals, and pipe staves are sold by the schock of 
60 pieces ; whe.st, rye, Ac. are sold by Ibe last of 3CJ srheilels. 
— '.{.Kelly’s Camtnst; Nctkeahtechcr, Manual Vniversel.) 


Corn Trade of Banfxic. — The reatlet will find, under the head Corn L.wv.s and Corn Trade (p. 420, 
Ac.), a pretty full account of tho Polish corn trade. Hut the importance of tlio .subject whl excuse our 
giving a few additional details. Gram is ulino.st wholly brought to Dantzic by water, In fiat-bottomed 
boats suited to the navigation of the Vistula. Bug, 8tc. Mr. Consul Gibson estimated the expense of the 
conveyance of wheat and rye hither. Including the duty at Thorn and the charges of turning on tho river, 
till put into the granary, as follows : — 


Fcr Imp. qr. 
s. d. s. d. 

From the upper provinces on tlie Rug, ndistance') q 7 1 o 
offtwnltiotoWmdes - - - .19 -2 to 7 10 

From the provinces of ('Iracow, Kendomir, and (« « . ^ 

Lublin, 330 to miles.fu o - a 1 

From Warsaw and its neighbourhood, about 2401 ^ 9 ■ 3 11 


Per Imp. qr, 
s. d. s. d. 

From WInclaweck and its neighbourhood, about■) . 

140 miles - - - - - - - -i'* 

From tirandentr, a distance of about 70 miles) 
no duly at Thom, and when not turned on the> " 
river. ‘ 


iej-0 


2 to 3 3 
10 . 0 9 


N.J3. — These are tl»e ordinary charges; but they are higher when there is any unusual demand for 
exportation. 

iTie Bug has many windings, and its navigation, which is tedious and uncertain, can only be attempted 
in the spring, when the water is high. It is the same, though in a less degree, with some of the rivers 
that fall into the Vistula before it reaches Warsaw ; and towards Cracow the Vistula itself is frequently 
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unnavi^ablc, especially in dry seasons, except In spring, and after the n)idsiiinmor< rains, when the snow 
melts on the Carpathian mountains. The navigation of the Polish rivers in some seasons is more than 
usually bad. The corn from the upper provinces does not reach Dantzic till from 2 to 4 months later 
than usual, and is burdened with a very heavy additional expense. In fact, the supplies of grain at 
Dantzic depend quite as much on the abundance of water in the rivers, or on their easy navigation in 
summer, as on the goodness of the harvests. 

“ There are,” says Mr. Jacob, two modes of conveying wheat to Dantzic by the Vistula. That which 
grows near the lower parts of the river, comprehending Polish Russia, and part of the province of PJock, 
and of Masovla, in the kingdom of Poland, which is generally of an inferior (uiality, is convej^ed in 
covered bosxts, with shifting boards that protect the cargo from the rain, but not from pilfering. These 
vessels are long, and draw about 15 inches water, and bring about 150 quarters of wheat. They are not, 
however, so well calculated for the upper parts of the river. From Cracow, where the Vistula first be¬ 
comes navigable, to below the junction of the Bug with that stream, the wheat is mostly conveyed to 
Dantzic in open flats. These are constructed on the banks, in seasons of leisure, on spots far from the 
ordinary reach of the water, but which, when the rains of autumn, or the melted snow of the Carpathian 
mountains in the spring, fill and overflow the river, arc easily floated. 

” Barges of this degcriptiou are about 75 feet long, and 20 broad, with a depth of feet. They are 
made of fir, rudely put together, fastened with woo<len treenails, the corners dovetailed and secured with 
slight Iron clamps, —the only Iron employed in their construction. 

“ A large tree, the length of the vessel, runs along the bottom, to which the timbers are secured. This 
roughly cut keelson rises 9 or 10 inches from the floor, and hurdles are laid on it, which e.xtend to the 
sides. They are covered with mats made of rye-straw, and serve the purpose of dunnag^e ; leaving below 
a space in whicli the water that leaks through the sides and bottom is received. The bulk is kept from 
the sides and ends of the barge by a similar pl.an. The water which these ill-constructed and Imperfectly 
caulked vessels receive, is dipped out at the end and sides of the bulk of wheat. 

“ Vessels of this description draw from 10 to 12 inches water, and yet they frequently get aground in 
descending the river. The cargoes usually consist of from 180 to 200 quarters of wheat. 

“ The wheat is thrown on the mats, piled as high as the gunwale, and left uncovered, exposed to all 
the inclemencies oftlie weather, and to the pilfering of the crew. During the passage, the barge is car¬ 
ried along by tlie force of the stream, oars being merely used at the head and stern, to steer clear of the 
sand banks, which are numerous and sliifting, and to direct the vessel in passing under the several 
bridges. These vessels are conducted by G or 7 men. A small boat precedes, with a man in it, who is 
employed sounding, in order to avoid the shifting shoals. This mode of navigating is necessarily very 
slow; and during the progress of it, which lasts several weeks, and even months, the rain, if any fall, 
soon caq-ses the wheat to grow, and the vessel assumes the appearance of a floating meadow. 'J'he 
shooting of the fibres soon forms a thick mat, and prevents the lain from penetrating more than an inch 
or two. The main bulk is protected by this kind of covering, and, wli^n that is thrown aside, is found 
in tolerable condition. 

“ 'J'he vessels are broken up at Dantzic, and usually sell for about | of their original cost. The men 
who conduct them return on foot. 

“ When the cargo arrives at Dantzic or Kibing, .ill but the grown surface is thrown on the land, spread 
abroad, exposed to the sun, and frequently turned over, till any slight moisture it may have imbibed is 
dried. If a shower of rain falls, as well as during the night, the heaps of wheat on the sliore are thrown 
together in the form of a steep roof of a house, that the rain may run off, and are covered with a linen 
cloth. It is thus frequently a long time after the wheat has re.iched Dantzic, before it is lit to be placed 
in the warehouses. 

“ The warehouses (spachers) are very well adapted for storing corn. They consist generally of 7 
stories, 3 of which arc in the roof. Tlie floors are about 9 feet asunder. Each ol them is divided by per¬ 
pendicular partitions, the whole length, about 4 feet high, by which different parcels are kept distinct 
from each otlier. Thus tlie floors have 2 divisions, each of tliem capable of storing from 150 to 200 quar¬ 
ters of wheat, and leaving sufficient space for turning and screening it. 'I'bere .are abundance of windows 
on each lloor, which are always thrown open in dry weather to ventilate the corn. It is usually turned 
over 3 times a week. The men who periorm the operation throw it with their shovels as high as they 
can, and thus the grains are separated from each other, and exposed to the drying influence ol the air. 

” The whole of tlic corn warehouses now left (for many were burnt during the siege of 1814) aro 
capable of storing 500,000 quarters of wheat, supposing the quarters to be large enough to 1111 each of the 
2 divisions of the floors with a separate heap; but as of late years it has come down from Poland In 
smaller parcels th.m formerly, ana of more various qualities, which must of necessity be kept distinct, 
tlvo present stock of about 280,000 quarters is found to occupy nearly the whole of those warehouses which 
arc in repair, or are advantuKoously situated for loading the ships. Ships are loaded by gangs of porters, 
with great despatch, who will complete a cargo of .'iOO qu;irters in about 3 or 4 hours.” — {First Report.) 

Mr. Meek gives, in his excellent lleport on the Prices of Corn and other Articles in the N. of Europe, 
the following details with respect to Dantzic ; — 

“ Wheat of motlerate quality in ordinary seasons cannot be brought from Poland and delivered at 
Dantzic at less than 35s. per quarter, and that only when no excitement exists In the foreign markets. 
Some time since a very large accumulation of grain had in the course of several years taken place in tlie 
granaries at Dantzic; but the great export w-hich has occurred during the last 3 or 4 years has so reduced 
tiie magazines, that the stock at the close of the present season (1841) was not expected to exceed from 
80,000 to 100,000 quarters. Tlie dem.'ind h;is been so great during the last 2 or 3 years, that every effort 
has been made to collect in Poland all the supplies that were available, and to bring them to Dantzic for 
exportation. If tlie corn trade in England was so modified as to be constantly open at a moderate duty, 
it is not likely, under such circumstarices, tli.at shipments of wlieat from Dantzic w ould materially exceed 
that of the last 2 or 3 years. Not more than 6,000 quarters are consumed annually in” Dantzic, by a 
population of 60,000 persons, the people generally preferring and living upon rye bread. Of the corn 
exported from Dantzic, one-third conics from that part of Poland which belongs to Prussia, and the re¬ 
maining two-thirds from the Russian territory. Apprehensions were expressed here, as in other places, 
of tlie competition of Odessa and America, in the event of any material reduction of the duty on corn in 
England. 'I’he party making the observation, who is a leading corn merchant in Dantzic, said ho had 
at that moment a cargo of Odessa corn in London which stood him in 4Ds. per quarter, and that he could 
purchase there Odessa wheat of similar quality at 48**. per quarter. The same apprehensions were ex¬ 
pressed by others as to Odessa, exports from which place having already been largely made to Italy and 
r^her parts of the Mediterranean; and recently, it was addetl, several cargoes had been shipped to 
Eaigland. On pressing one of the most intelligent mereiiants in Dantzic to state what price was paid to 
the landed proprietor or farmer in Poland for a qu-arter of wlieat on the estate where it was grown, or at 
the nearest market to that estate, he replied, that it was generally bouglit by the Jews upon the estates 
from the landowners or their agents, and aiterwards sold by the former to the merchants at Dantzic, 
deliverable at Dantzic ; that in some instances the princes and great landowners sent their own com¬ 
missioners to Dantzic to effect sales to the merchants ; that a Russian prince, who had 10.000 serfs, had 
acted upon the principle very recently; that under such circumstances it would not be rignt to take less 
than 35s. per quarter, as the price at which wheat, when there was a fair average crop, could be delivered 
at Dantzic, ft-om which, deducting I2s. per quarter for tlj,c expense of bringing It from the place of 
powth to Dantzic, including waste, which is generally very considerable, cost of the boats, which are 
broken up and sold for a trifle compared with their original cost (amounting, perhaps, to 400 or 500 
thalers, whereas they are only sold for about 40), the expense of the peasants and other persons navi- 
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SAtlng them for a voyage, sometimes of 3 or 4 months, and returning back to Poland on 
bo left 23s. per quarter, as the price paid to the proprietor at the place of growth ; out of wnfcn he to 
bear the expense of cultivation, to pay the interest and redeem the capital of any mortgage wntcn lai^f 
exist, the residue being what would remain for rent and Interest of capital embarked In the soil, tie 
added, that tl>is was generally considered as an average estimate of the expenses; but that they would 
vary a llttlo, dependent upon the distance, either greater or less, from which the corn was brought. A 
considerable quantity of bones arc exported from Dantzic to Great Britain, many of which are collected 
and sent down from Cracow. Complaint was made to the Consul by the merchant chiefly employed in 
this trade, that a heavy transit duty of 24 . per cwt. had recently been levied for the nominal purpose ot 
repaving the turnpike road, that it was a heavy tax in proportion to the value, and that a representation 
from lingland was alone necessary to obtain its repeal. 

“ Of tiie timber and staves shipped at Dantzic, uctirly the whole comes from Russian Poland. Prussian 
timber is becoming scarce ; and even that from the Russian territory, that is of good quality, is much 
reduced, and has of late not been so good as formerly. This is owing, principally, to most of the good 
timber that could be conveniently got afloat having been felled. There is, it is said, but little of good 
quality now to be had without going much farther back from the shipping places, wliieh the discourage¬ 
ment given by the present timber duties prevents. It will hence be obvious, that whenever any alteration 
takes place cither in the corn trade or timber duties, Russia will be much more benefited than Prussia, 
60 far as relates to tlie export of corn and timber from Dantzic.” 


Timber Trade, titack. — Fir limbpr Is usually brought down 
In its natural state, anti la squared into Iors, or sawn into jdirnks, 
in winter, wl>en tlie labourers cannot be otherwiTC einiiloyetl. 
The staves sbiiqietl here are carefully assorted, and arc reckonotl 
suntTjor to those of America. 

i'he ex]>cnsps of the water conveyance of squared timber. In¬ 
cluding duty at Thorn, are — I'c-r piece. 

s. d. a. d. 

from the Btig .... from about d 0 to 5 'J 
Wieiirez (above \V'arsa«) - 4 6-1 4 

Vistula (al.ove do. ) - 3 O - t> 4 

Being higher when the demand is unusually great, or when 
hands are scarce. 

At Dantzic, as well as at Petersburg ^which i^ee;, Riga, and 
several other Baltic jiorts.iworn insjiectors (/outAcrs) are 
pointcd by authority to exanuae certain articles intended for 
exporl at ion, and to classify them according tn their qualities. 
Staves and timber of .ill sorts, with the exception of tune wood, 
is subjected to the brai k. J’rirno ouality is branded Kn>h» or 
Crairn ; second quality, Brack ; and the third or lowest cjuality. 
Bracks Brack. All unmerchantable articles arc rejeeted by 
the hrackers, atid are not allowed to be exported. 

The gauge for crown pipe .staves, which the braeVer has 
always in his hand, is 4J Inclu's broad, thick, and <>4 inclies 
in length, whicli they must bo at least; but they are expected 
to lie larger in every resiiect. 

Pipe staves are fVom (J-1 to 68 inches long; 6,5, and 4J at 
least, broad ; and fiom l^- to .3 inches thick. 

Brandy staves are at least Hi to 'iS incites long, as thick .and 
broad as pine staves. 

Ilogshcaii Staves arc 42 to 45 inches long, ns thick and broad 
as ni|ic staves, all Engli-'h measure. 

The quality Js ascertained by marks, to distinguish each sort, 
as follows : - 

Crosvn pipe staves, stamped .at the end, K. 

— black, m the middle, I. 

— bracks lirack, II. 

Hogshead crown, at the end, O K. 

— liiack, ill the middle, 1. 

— liracks lir.ick, 11. 

Brandy hogshe.'ul crown, at the end, B K. 

— , brack, in the middle, X* 

— brack.s lirack, . 

Oak planks are assorted In the same manner. Crown nlaiik 
Is marked in tlio middle, C. Brai k, in tlie end and middle, U. 
Bracks brack, B B. 

To illsiinguisli IS from 2, and 2i from .3 inches, the 1J are 
marked wltii 1, anif 2i X • 

At the end, in rougn strokes, with coloured paint, brack Is 
yellow I ; bracks lirack, white II; crown, red ill. 

arc subjected to the brat k. The CJilcincd are opened 
and the crust taken otf; others arc not exanimed unless there 
he any suspicion of their qii.ilit^, or the staves of the hogshead 
be supiioscd to be too thii k. Every cask of pot.is.hes Uopciietl. 

i'Aippi/ig Charges and Duties. 

Charges upon the Sliipinent of 1000 Quarters of Corn at 


Mefage In gr.anary 
Delivery 
I’orterage down 


Town dues - • - • - - - • - 3 1.5o 

Ligliunrage - - - - • - - - -10 Oo 

Expenses to the roads - - « - - - - 2100 

je.33 9 6 

Exclusive of commission, 2 per cent. 

The above are the cliargesif bouglil and shipped from the 
granary ; but if bought and warehoused previously to shipping, 
the following additional charges are mciiried : — 

Metage from craft. 

Porterage up, meters’ fees, and town dues, are the same. 
Additional. 

Granary rent - -3d. 1 , ^ 

J.ubourers - - • C N per last of lOj quarters per month. 

Turning - - • 7i J 

Screening - - - 

Exclusive ofinsurniicc against fire. 

Charges on the Hhipment qf'~ 

Jl.s.gr. 

Peai lashes about Old per shlppouncl of 330 lbs. 

AVeed ashes — O 0 — h.arrel do. 

Fir limber — 0 10 — load. 


Weed ashes 
Fir limber 
On Deck deals'! 
Short deals V 
Deal ends J 
Lathwood 
Clapboards 
Oak plank ) 
Oak ends j 


about 0 23^ per load. 

— 1 0 — fathom. 

— * 0 — shock of 60 pieces 

— 110 •« load 


Slaves — 13 10 — mille pine. 

Black or spruce beer 0 74 — last of 11 kegs* 

Feathers — 2 0 — KiO lbs. 

tv.B. — The I’lussian i>oiind b about .3,4 per cent, heavier 
ih.m the English pound. The expenses of sending goods dow n 
are taken at about an average rate; but if the whole or the 
gre.-iter pXrtof thec.irgo wit.- loaded in the Fairwateror riMds, 
ilie expenses would be somewhat more. 

Port Charges — The charges on a ship of 200 lasts, or about 
300 tons burden, are — 

R. s. g. pf. 

H.arbour money • « - - b.S 2o 8 

Ditto In gold (say in Fred, d’ovn, reckoned at 
.5 r., in which this must be paid) - - 11 (i S 

River money - - - - - 0 0 0 

(’ommercial contribution » - - .3 1() 0 

Expedition expenses - - - 13 10 0 

C.qitain's allowance for exiieniiei on shore - 1C 20 0 

Tracking the ship into the luubour (Fair- 
water) - . . - 2 0 0 

Ballast money, fee. - - . - 10 24 0 

I’llot to the b.ill.ist wharf - - - 4 0 0 

Ditto moving the sliiji in I'airwatcr - - 2 l.'i 0 

J’olice p.tssport - - - - .3 50 

Cleiinng the vcs-sel in and«ut - - - Ifi 20 0 

Making 2.'’>/. Cs. Cd. sterling, at the exchange 
of0r.28s.gr. - . - 175 17 4 

Thechaigeson the shipyofall countries having rcciprocily trea* 
tics with Fnivsia(wlikh is gener.illy the ctt.se) are the same, 
only Dant/ie ca))tuins receive no allo'waiico for Oiore exjienscs. 
River or stream money is only p.aid hy vessels th.at hring goods 
to town, or load in tlie MutUii (ahove the lilcii khouse) . if a 
ship remain in the Kairwater or t'lsiula, the river money 
is levietl on the craft carrying the goods, and falls on the 
latter. 

Daiitric B a favoiir.thle i>lace for shins careening and re¬ 
pairing, and tor obtaining sup)>lics of all sorts of st'a stores at 
a reasonable latc. 

There leloiiged to the ))nrt in 1842,80 ships, measuring 
14,8x0 lasts. I'liey are employed in foreign trade. Thenoit 
has no lisliery, and no coasting trade worth mentioning. J’he 
wages of Dantzic seamen vary liom 3t)». to 32a. iicr man per 
inonili. 

Ciistinn-hmise RrgiiJaUons. — The shljiinaster must, within 
21 hours after arrival in port, m.ake a declaration of the 
cargo on lioard, and of the ship’s provisions, and he incurs a 
sevow? pcnaltv if the decl.ir.iiioii do not )irove coirecf. 
The ship’s h.itilies (if goods aie on bo.ard) are stilled on 
arrival, and an .idditional deilaration is acceptid liel'oie 
they are uuse.iliHl; hut no later declar.Uion, supiileiiiciitary 
or cxiilanatory of the (irst, and no sulimiltuig tlie gomU to 
invi..stigation hy the olliccrs, is receivwl or allowed. J f the 
shipmaster lie unable to in.ike a i-umjilete declaration on ar- 
riv.d, a Custom-house officer is put on board, who rcinams 
until the sliip is unloaded, at an expense to her of about 2*. 
lier d.iy and night. The cargo can only be discharged in pre¬ 
sence of a customs oflicer. 

The shipmaster, and not the recci ver of the gootls, is made 
responsible, if tlie auilenla of the packages do not correspond 
with his declaration ; and he Is only exonerated from this by 
solemnly averring, on making the'decl.sratiun, that the (on'- 
teiits are unknown to him.. An evident mistake or oversight 
is troatevl as rigorously as an intentional fraud. 

tin commeiioing to ttiud, the sliipniHster receives a blank 
In.-idhig list, in winch lie must daily note the articles be takes 
on hoard, or he is liable to fine; liuV this regulation is not very 
rigidly eiiiorcetl. Oil clearing out, this list is comiiared with 
the goods entered by tlie vessel, when tlie sea passport is 
given. 

Ballast can be discharged only at stated places, on pain t f 
the shipmaster luting fined. 

It is ni.Ueri.il, however, to observe, that the whole (Custom¬ 
house business of the shipmaster is conductrd by Custom¬ 
house brokers, so that he is never at a loss, being lilforineil by 
the one he selects what ho has to do. Alterations aie fre¬ 
quently made In the Custoin-houso regulations. 

The ahijniiasier receives, on arrival, from the pilot commo¬ 
dore, a co|iy of the harbour regulations, in his own language, 
with instructions how to act as to ballast- 

IVarehoiisirig. — Such goods as )>ay a highet duty than 4 a 
dollar per centner (about hr. 5'jJ tor about 113 lOs. English) 
m.iy be placeil in the king’s stores (nowhere else), and re¬ 
main there for 2 years without payment of dtity. No.illow- 
ance Is made for waste or damage in lliese stores. Othtr 
gootls, not capable of liemg changed, may be placed in private 
stores, uipler the king’s lock; iiut not tdsqwhcre, without per¬ 
mission. No rent is chargetl for goods in the king'8 store** 
during the first ? months ; afterwards about IJrf. monthty 
rent is clrarged for the first, and almut 3d. mosithly for U.e 
second year* per centner of about 113 lbs. English. 
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In pr!v;tt8 warchousM, th« monthly rent for 10 quarters ot 
wheat or other grain Is from nhout Z^>L to Id., or more, ae- 
cortling as warehouse room is abundant or otherwise. Other 
goods do not usually pay by the pieic, hut part of a store is 
hired for them, and the rent generally comes somewhat 

higher In proportion. , 

The < «>st of rent and turning ^ain is from ]«. 'M. to Is. fid. 
monthly, for 10 qu.irtiT.s, according to the season of the ye.ir 
and other circumstances; but more when granary room is 
scar e, and wages high. 

Ihniking Katnldiahtnenti. — There is none such liere, except¬ 
ing a branch of the Itoyal or (tuveniment Hank of Heriin. 
Tnis was founded p.artly in tlie view of receiving deposits of 
money under litigation in the courts of tlie province; monies 
the property of minors and charitable institutloTU, the former 
until disposalilo or jilaced on good security; and monies 
belonging to indivldu.ds not merclinnts, and ak times, also, 
tiiose of the latter. Interest is paid on such deposits as fol- 
b.ws: vi/..- 

:5 per cent, on svims belonging to minors. 

do. do. charliablo Institutions, 

cl'.urches, and sums deposited by the courts of Justice, ana 
2 do. all other deposits. 

The principal is demaiubilde at lileasiire, unless olherwlso 
stijmlated. The hanlc makes advances on gram and some 
Ollier kinds of goods at 5 per cent, mleiest; discounts bills 
with 3 signatures, not having more tli.in 2 months to run, at 
fi per cent., and sometimes, when money is |>lenty, at a lower 
rate. It also makes advances at 4 per cent, on deposits of 
bVed. cl’ors and certain foreign monies; and it occasionally buys 
hills lor account of, and sells hills on, theHerlin hank.. It does 
not issue notes. The amount of its capital Is not fixed ; hut 
goveiiiriient guarantees its transactions. It la relieved from 
the payment of postage on money, and it Ls not recpiirtsl to 
Use the stamps hxe<l by law, on hills for its deposit trans- 
.’irtions, liut only those of H) s. gr. (aliout 1 l^d.) ; while indl- 
viduaLs must use stamps foi such lulls of s. gr. for every 
40(1 r., of not longer tlate than 3 months, and for every 200 r. 
of longer date. 

tju negotlali’e lulls, however, the h.eix must use the stam]»s 
fiyed by law, ssiy of 6 s. gr. (.ihoul Old.) for sums of OO dol. to 
sOOdoi,, and at Ihesame rateforevery .idditional bumlittween 
100 dot. and 4110 dol. 

ilil'sfroni and on foreigu places, negotiated at Dantvlc, are 
not sultjc t to the stamp mit>. 

The aflalrs of the hank are not made public. IJeing a go¬ 
vernment comern, there are no tlividcnds. It is not supposed 
to ho very prolitahle, at least m the present (iicuinscrlhed 
M.atc of ti.idi*, although enjoying the atl'.nitages of exoni)>tion 
from postage of monies, '.iiid pa"ig h-ss st.imp duty. It is 
line, hnwi'ver, lliut ihc ilirect advantage of the lower stitnip 
duly Is ptijoied by the borrower. 

tJi eilit,'Hii)kerai'f, ^c .— Very few goods aio consigned from 
aliroad tor b,i)e, for sti<-li consiginmnls ran l\ fuin to good 
aecount. TmiiortH are seldom sold for cash, but gener.illy a 
I, V, and .3 iiionlllh* cietht, or longi-r. '1 be dKeourit allowctl 
for cash p.aynients, wlien sold on time, is usu.iliv fi per cent., 
but If varies according as irioiu’y is plentiful or othcruise. 

./\iiy person, being a biiiglier of the town (wiiicli anyone 
of goon character may hei ome), may transact Inisiiiess as n 
commission men hriiit or factor; but brokers must be chosen 
liy tile elders ot the t'orporation of Mon li.mts, approved by 
the regency ot the province, and sworn in by the magistracy 
of tlie town'. 

'J'ho u-.u.il v.iics <if commission are — 

3 per ( ent. on w ood art ides I „.,_orted 
2 do. otlier goods 

2 <lo. goods imiiorled, 

with fium 1 to 2 per cent, on do. for ihl credcrc, or gua¬ 
rantee of d. bts. 

The Coin fai tor receives r. 1‘7 (about 4.<. ‘W. sterlir.g) ]K‘r 
last (of t.UsrlielloK) of all grain, from the buyer, ami 1 per cent, 
from tlie seller. 

The rales of l.toVcrage are — 

12 i s. gr. (neaily 1*. vf,/) per 10.31. 

7V — ( — S-7(/;) i.er 100/. 

“2 — I “ 4T'd.) per 100 r. 

1 per mllle for bills on Heilin, Warsaw, ;nu\ Paris. 

^percent, on monies placed ,at liiteiest, for a period not less 
tlnn fi n ■infbs, from tlie borrower, and 
1 per nnlle from tlie Icniler. 

1 per nnlle usually for short discounts, fiom bolli parlies. 

1 per cent on the actual in the comptiletl amount of tians- 
.ictions in piiblic funds, fiom liotli ]>ariie‘. 
i per cent, usually (sometimes more or less) for m< rebandise. 

On grain lor export.itlon, the brokerage is icecntly fixed at 
1 per rent., to he paid by the .seller, the buyer lOuiuling to him 
5 s. gr. iier last of .^CJ scnellols. 

Hurgliers,. being merchant.s, inm' net as brokers, without 
ilirect aullioritv, in tlie piircha.se from, and sale ol goods to. 
Pules, receiving 1 iier cent, on goods Iioiighf, and I to 2 
per cent, on goods sold, according toeirciimstances. 

liuiiki iiittcifi are not of freipunt octurreiiee heie. Their 
most prev.ilent sources at pn sent are speculations in grain. 
Ibinkrupls cannot obtain a discharge esiept by piiv.ale com¬ 
position, without which they always reiuain lesi'ionsihletoetich 


individual creditor, who can attach Ihctn at any time, if ho 
can show that they posaes# property, although their afi'alrs have 
been settled by judicial authority. This, and the tediousness 
of settlements in court, make both debtor and creditor dcsirotis 
of settling by composition ; and henco few insolvents are made 
bankrupt by their atfairs being brought Into court. It is to be 
observid, that creditors, having claims by bills in force, must 
by law be paid to the full, before those with only book claims 
receive any thing; but to avoid the tardiness of the court, bill 
creditors here generally agree to let hook creditors receive half 
as much in composition as they themselves get. It is, however, 
difilcult to atrange a composition, as each creditor can make 
liis own terms ; and those who hold out, generally get more, at 
Iea-,t privately, than the ostensible rate of composition ofTereil 
by the debtor. 

If a private composition cannot be elFeotrd, and the insol- 
rent is regularly made bankrupt, by his affairs being put into 
court, the law proscribes that, if a small jiortion of the cre¬ 
ditors will not accept the dividend with which the greater 
portion are satisfied, the latter can require the former to con¬ 
sent, or become responsible for the estate producing as niucli 
fin.xlly : but so many objections may be made, that this coni- 
pulsivo measure is very seldom resorted to. A private compo¬ 
sition Is, however, generally priferred by .all parties, more 
iiarticularly by the nobler, as lieitig the only means by which 
lie can becotnu etillrely fne, and get a general dischaigo. 

Honest bankrupts, whose allalrs are brought into court, 
ma> be freed fioin personal arrest by falthfiilTy delivering uf» 
all tl'.eir proi>erry. Dishonest ones, upon conviction, are 
punished by being sent to the House of Correction ; but they 
often escape puni.shment, from the too great laxity in enforcing 
tile laws in criminal matters. 

Tlie cieditorsof a liankriijit estate brought into court, rank 
under 8 different classes, each prior class enjoying a prece¬ 
dency of claim over those following, to the full amount, 'i'he 
two most considorablc classes, in general, are the 6tii and 7th, 
tlie former being that of the bill, the latter that of the book, 
creditors. 

Taret, S(c — The duties are in general payalile on Ihe gross 
weight; a tixeil allowance being made, in many cases, ac- 
corihng to the p.xckagc^ in otliers, there is no allowatice. 
The tariff' spocilies the particular regulations on this point. 
The tare on gootls In single sacks is 4 lbs. per centner (about 
1 i.3 lbs. English), it being left to the option of the receiver to 
have the nett vreight ascertained. 

In trade tliere are fixed rates of tare only on tlie following 
goods; vir.. 

I’otashes, fi per cont., when sold by a merchant. 

Dyewood, ground, 8 to 11 per bale. 

Cuirants I t per cent. 


Figs and raisins lO 


- In whole butts. 

- half do. 

. i and ^Ih do. 

- casks. 

- wlio.'e .ind half butts. 

-- 18 to 20 — - - i and Ath. 

- Ifi — - - )>ipi»s. 

Seed Oil, latteilv tlie fare is nsrevtained. 

I'ejiper, English, mduiililc hags, 7 lbs. 

— Danish, In bags and ii'.iis, 11 lbs. 

Orange ami Icnioii jieel, fi jier tent., or tare nscertaiiud. 

Ru-e from England or Hamburg, the tare as on the 
casks, less 2 lbs. jier cask on that from England, and in jiro- 
poiiion to the weight on that from Hamburg. Danish 
sluiulil give 10 jicr cent, taic, hut the buyers are In general 
not s.itislied with this. 

Tallow, 10 per cent., or nclt tare. 

Te.a, Danish hohea, 78 lbs. if in linen and mn’s. 

— 21 lbs ill chests above IDO lbs. 

■ 22 lbs. _ of about 80 lbs. 

Most frequently tlie tare Is asLerinlikod. 

Vitriol, 10 per cent. 

Jliw sugar, 12 to IG per cont. .according to the si/e of the 
chests. 

Candled sugar, tare by Invoice, .adding hi that projiortion for the 
diff'ereiicc in the weight usiudly heavier. 

Syrup in vs hole casks, 10 p.'r cent. 

— in i diilo, and baiiels, 12 per cent. 

On tlie sale of imports, 1 per cent, on the nett w eiglit (called 
gixHl weight) is allowed In favour of the bus el. 

Instnauce —'J'here are no insurance cohipaiiKs nor pri- 
vat''_ insurers lieie; hut there are agents of insurame luni- 
paiiics in Hamburg for sldps, and of tho^^> ol London and 
other pl.ices for liouses and lives. 

H'agea qf ctnnmnn J.nbout era in Danf'/ir v.ary fiom Od. to llrf. 
.a day. Olid those of i .iriii»iiter.s, masons, Ac., from Is. M. to 
2.T. 'Wages in all the large I’nissi.in towns ,.tc higher than in 
the .small towns of the country, from the prite of Hour, hie.id, 
and butchers’meat being higher m thim. i'J'his is occ.isioned 
partly by the latter being subject to iH'troia or e.\i lac duties on 
entciing tlie great towns, from wbich tl.c cotintrj districts and 
smaller towns .are exempted. I'he king receives if of these 
duties, and the towns the other 'J'lds duty is a great oli- 
ht .cle to llie free intercourse of the country. 

(VV'e have derived these details from dilferent sources, but 
principally from i\m/ular Heiurn* t Meek's litpoti ; and iii- 
foriiiatiuTi supplied by the Prussian (Jovernnient.) 


DATES (Gcv. DaiteJn; Fr. Duties; It. Datteri; Sp. Dames'), the fruit of the 
palm tree (Phix’ytl.x dnetylifera I.in.). This tre<f is abundant in Egypt, Barbary, Arabia, 
J’ersia, and the adjacent countries, particularly on the confines of the desert, and wher¬ 
ever there is sufficient moisture. It is a tall majestic tree; and repeated references 
are made to it in the sacred writinfis (Ecclus. xiv. 14,), and in the Koran. Moham¬ 
med, in one of his saying.s, beautifully compares the upright and generous man to the 
palm tree. “ lie stands erect before his I.ord ; in bis every action he follows the im¬ 
pulse received from above, and his whole life is devoted to the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures.” But the veneration in which the palm tree is held in the East is to be 
ascribed more to its utility than to its beauty. Dates form the principal part of the 
subsistence of the inhabitants of many parts of Arabia and Barbary, and they are held 
in the highest estimation wherever they are met with. “ lliey arc,” says Burckhardt, 
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“ by far the most essential article of food for the lower classes of Medina ; their harvest 
is expected with as much anxiety, and attended with as much general rejoicing, as the 
vintage in the south of Europe; and if the crop fails, which often happens, as those 
trees are seldom known to produce abundantly for 3 or 4 successive years, or is eaten 
up by the locusts, universal gloom overspreads the population, as if a famine were 
fipprehended.” — {travels in Arabia^ vol. ii. p. 214.) 

I'hcre is an endless variety of dates. Generally, however, they may be described as being somewhat 
in the shape of an acorn, but usually larger, cotisisting of a thick fleshy substance, including and freely 
separating from an oblong stone or kernel, having a furrow on the one side. Their taste is agreeably 
sweet, accoinpaided with a slight astringency. The new fruit Is called by the Aiabs ruteb. When the 
dates are allowed to remain on the tree till they are qulto.ripe, and have become soft and of a high red 
colour, they are formed into a hard solid paste or cake called adjoue. This is formed by pressing tlie 
ripe dates forcilily into large baskets, each containing about 2 cwt. “ In this state,” says Uurckhardt, 
“ the Bedouins export the adjoue : in the market it is cut out of the basket, and sold by the pound. U 
forms part of tlie daily food of all classes of people ; in travelling it Is dissolved in water, and thus 
afrord.s a sweet and refreshing drink. During the monsoon, the ships from the Persian Guli)h bring 
adjoue from Bussorah to Djidda for sale In small baskets w'cighingabout 10 lbs. each : this kind is pre¬ 
ferred to every other. Ships bound from Arabia for India take with them a considerable qu.intity of 
adjoue, which is readily disposed of amongst the Moliammedaus of Hindustan.” — ( Travels in Arabia^ 
vol. i. p. 57.) 

The Arabians and Egyptians use the leaves of the tree in the preparation of bag.s and ba.skets ; the 
boughs, the outer and inner bark of tlie trunk, and the flcsliy substance at the root of the leaves, where 
they spring fr*m the trunk, have all their resneetive use-.; and besides this, the kernels of the fruit, not¬ 
withstanding their hardiie'-.s, are used .18 food for cattle ; they arc soaked for two davs in w.iti’r, when 
they become sofumed, and are given to camels, eow.i. .‘ind sheep, instead of barley : they are s.dd to be 
much more nutritive than tluit grain. Tliere arc shops at Medina in which notliing else is sold but date 
kernels; and the beggars ari'continually employed in ad the mam streets in picking up those tliat are 
thrown away_ {Burckhmdt, vol. li. p. 212.) 

All the lelinements of Arabian cookery are exliausted in the preparation of dates; and the Arabs sny 
that a good housewife will daily .supply her lord, for a month, with a ilish oi dates diflerently dressed. 

Palm trees aie raised by shoots j and Dr. Sliaw mentions tliiit they arrive at their vigour in about 
.'10 years, and continue so 70 years afterwards, bearing yearly 15 or 20 clusters of dates, each of them 
weighing ir> or 20 lbs.: after this period, they begin to decline. — {Travels in the Levant, p. 142. 4to cd.) 

Tlie best dales imported into Great Britain an* .s.aid to come from Tunis, but they are most eoinmonly 
brought from .Smyrna and Alexandria. They .should be ehoscu large, soltish, not much wrinkled, of a 
reddish yellow colour on tlie outside, with a whitish inemhrane betwixt the flesh and tlie stone. Tho.se 
that are dry and hard are of little value. ♦ 

deals, on, DEAL 130AIIDS (Ger. Dielen; Du. Dcclen; Da. Daler; Sw. 2V/- 
jor; Fr. Planches minces; It. Tavole, l*iane; llu.s. 2>o;\s7^/; Fol. Tarcice), a thin kind 
of fir planks, much used in carpentry ; they arc formed by sawing the trunk of a tree 
into longitudinal divisions, of greater or loss thickness, according to the pmpo.sos they 
arc intended to serve. They arc imported from Dantzic, Petersburg, Narva, and many 
other ports in the IJaltic, and from North America ; but those from Christiania, the 
capital of Norway, arc the best, and bring the highest price. They are ilistingnishablo from those pro¬ 
duced in tlie coiitigunus provinces of Noiway ; llieir superiority has been .said to depend prineipally on 
their being more jiei teeth' .sawed ; 1ml it really (U pends on the greater care with which the siip-wood ami 
other (lefectivo portions of the timber are cut awa\, and on tlie (piality of tlie timber. 

A Russian standard deal is 12 teet long, 11 iiiclu's wide, and IJineh thick ; 400 feet of inch plank 
make a load. 

A Cliri-stiania standard deal is 11 feet long, 9 iiu lies wide, and thick. Thei e is another stajudard 

of Norway deals at Dram, 10 feet long, 9 inches wide, and 1^ inch thick.—(Sec Ciiuistia.ma.) 

DEB ION TURK, a term used at the Custom-house to signify the certificate sub¬ 
scribed by the customs onicers, and given to the exporter of goods on whicii a draw¬ 
back is allowed, bearing that the exporter has complied \vith the required regula¬ 
tions, and that ho is entitled to such drawback. 

It is enacted by the 10 & 17 Viet. caj). 107., that the person entitled to .any drawback on any good'! duly 
exported, or ins iigcmt authorised by him for fluit j urjiose. .sliall make and suliseribo a declaration upon 
the debenture that the goods mentioned tlierein have been actually exported, and liavo Hot been lel.uided, 
and are not intended to be relaiided, in any part of the U. Kingdom, and that sueli ]>er.s(>n at the time of 
entry and shipping was and continued to be entitled to the drawback thereon, and the name of such 
person shall be stated in tlie debentcirp, wlilcli sliall then be delivered to such person cr liis agent, and 
the receipt of such person on the debenture, countersigned by the holder ot such debenture, if the same 
shall have been .transferred in the nieantime, shall be the dischaige for such drawbata wlieii paid. 
— § 131. • - 

No debenture for any drawback allowed upon the exportation of any goods shall be paid after the ex¬ 
piration of 2 years from the date of the shi];ment of such goods. — § 132. 

For these and the otlier clauses in the act relating to debentures, see iMcnHTATioN and EApoutation. 

A stamp duty is laid on debeiiture.s of I a-, when the drawback to be received docs not exceed 10/.; cf 
2s. Of/, when it exceeds 10/. .and does not exceed 50/.; and of bs. whenever it exceeds 60/. 

DELFT, OR DEI>F (Ger. Fayence^ Unachles Porzeltan; Du. Delfs porcelyn ; Fr. 
Faience'), a coarse species of porcelain originally manufactured at Delft, whence it.s name. 
It is now rarely ust/d in this country. 

DEMURRAGE, in commercial navigation, is an allowance made to the master or 
owners of a ship by the freighter, for detaining her in port longer than the period 
agwed upon for her sailing. It is u-sually stipulated in charterparvics and !)ills of 
lading, that a certain number of days, called running or working days, shall be allowed 
for receiving or discliarging the cargo, and that the freighter may detain the vessel for a 
further specified time, or as long as he pleases, on payment of so much per diem for 
such over-time. When the contract of affreightment expressly stipulates that so many 
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days shall be allowed for discharging or receiving the cargo, and so many more for over¬ 
time, such limitation is interpreted as an express stipulation on the part of the freighter, 
that the vessel shall in no event be detained longer, and that if detained he will be liable 
for demurrage. Tins holds even in cases where the delay is not occasioned by any fault 
on the freighter’s part, but is inevitable. If, for example, a ship be detained, owing to 
tlic crowded state of the port, for a longer time than is allowed by the contract, demur¬ 
rage is due; and it is no defence to an action for demurrage, that it arose from port 
regulations, or even from the unlawful acts of the Custom-house officers. Demurrage 
is not, however, claimable for a delay occasionedby the hostile detention of the ship, or 
the hostile occupation of the intended port; nor is it claimable for any delay wilfully 
occasioned by the master, or owners, or crew of the vessel. The claim for demurrage 
ceases as soon as the ship is cleared out and ready for sailing, though she should be de¬ 
tained by adverse winds, or tempestuous weather. — ( Chiily's Commercial Law^ vol. iii. 
pp. 426 — 431.) 

DENARIUS, a Roman coin, estimated by Dr. Arbuthnotto have been'NVorth ; 
but its value differed at different periods. 

DENIER, a small French coin, of which there were 12 to a sol. 

DIAMOND (Gcr. Du. Da. and Fr. Diamunt; Sw. Demant^ Diamant; It. Sp. and 
Port. Diamante ; Rus. Almas ; Pol. Dyamant ; Eat. Adamas ; Hind. Hira')fQ precious 
stone wliich has been known from the remotest ages. Pliny has described it ( Hist. Nut. 
lib. 37. § 4.); but his account is, in many respects, inaccurate. It is found in different 
j)arts of India, and in Borneo; it is also found in Brazil, on which, indeed, Europe may 
be said to be at present entirely dependent for supplies of diamonds. Hitherto, however, 
it has not been met with any where except within the tropics. It is the most beautiful 
and most valuable of precious stones. Its most common colours are white and grey of 
various shades. It occurs also red, blue, brown, yellow, and green. The colours are 
commonly pale. It is always crystallised, but sometimt\s so imperfectly that it might 
pass for amorphous. It is the hardest body in nature. External lustre from splendid 
to glimmering ; internal always splendid. It is brittle ; its specific gravity is 3'5. When 
rubbed, it becomes positively electric, even before it has been cut by the lapidary, which 
is not the case with any other gem. —( T/iojiison's Chemistry.) 

According to Mr. Milburn ( Orient. 6W.), the colour should be perfectly crystalline, 
resembling a drop of clear spring water, in the middle of which you will perceive a strong 
light playing with a great deal of spirit. If the coat be smooth and bright, with a little 
tincture of green in it, it is not the worse, and seldom proves bad; but if there be a 
mixture of yellow with the green, then beware of it — it is a soft, greasy stone, and will 
prove, bad. 

Tests qf Diamonds. Cutting, ^c. — To ascertain whether any specimen is a true diamond or not, a 
line tile may be used ; and if the surface of the stone be the least abraded or scratciied by its action, H i* 
not a diamond. The difTcrence w'ill also appear upon close examination without this instrument; the 
lays of light easily pass through other gems, but in the diamond tliey are refracted to the surface, which 
occasions its superior brilliancy. If the specimen under examination be very minute, it may bo |)laL'cd 
between 2 half-crowns, or other flat metallic surfaces, and pressed with the thumb ami finger : if a diamond, 
it will not be injured ; but if otherwise, it will break and fall to powder. On account of the extreme 
hardness of the diamond, the art of cutting and polisiiing it was for a long time unknown in Europe. But, 
in 1456, a young man of the name of Louis Bergheu, a native of Bruges, is s.aid to have constructed a 
polishing wheel for the purpose, which was fed with diamond powder instead of corundum, which the 
Chinese and Hindoos had been long accustomed to employ. Bergbcn was led to this discovery by ob¬ 
serving t;ie action produced by rubbing 2 rough diamonds together. Diamonds are cut into hrilhants 
and rose diamonds; the former being, for the most part, made out of the octahedral crystals, and tiie 
latter from the spheroidal varieties. — {Joyce's Practical Mineralogy ; Rees's Cyclopafdia, ^c.) 

“ Cojiimcrcial Value of Diamonds, — Iii the great or wholesale trade there is but little fluctuation In 
the price of those diamonds which maybe termed storfes in general demand. I will begin with brilliants 

from 1 grain to 2^ grains each-Such brilliants, double cut, and what may be termed fine, are worth 

from 11. to H. per carat. Needy sellers may take 10 per cent, less for cash ; but this is the general average 
price for a lot of 10, 20, or .50 carats of well-made stones, if the quality be good. 

“ Brilliants, from 2 grain^to 3, may be bought in lots, at from 11. Is. to 8/. per carat. It is to be under¬ 
stood, that diamonds In a lot are never all quite free from faults ; hence tlmre may arise a difference of 
10 per cent. In the price. Stones of 3 grains, if fine and perfect, arc always in demand, nt 8/. or 9/. 
per carat. 

“ Brilliants, from 3 grains to 4, if very fine and well proportioned, arc worth from SI. to 9/. per car.at. 
Those of a carat eacli, if very fine and well selected, arc worth VI. or lOf. Three years ago 1 offered Vlt. 
each for 8, and could not obtain them. 

“ Brilliants, from 5 grains to 6, if pure, are worth from 1,3/. to 14/.; if perfectly flue, and of the full 
weight of 6 gr.ains, they arc worth from 17/. to 18/. each : I have, for such, paid 20/. 

“ Brilliants, of 2 carats each, are worth from 27/. to 30/. Stones of this weight, if well proportioned, 
arc con.<iidercd of a fine size, and well calculated for pins, or the centre of clusters ; indeed, well propor¬ 
tioned diamonds, from 6 grains to 2 carats each, are always in demand, and are retailed at from 20/. to 
35/. each, according to their degree of perfection, or as the retailer may think fit to charge them. 

“ For brilliants of 3 carats, if fine and well formed, frt*m 70/. to 80/. may be obtained. Stones of this 
size, and larger, are more liable to capricious fluctuaitions of price than the smaller ones before named, 
being chiefly required for the centre stones of s.alqnble neckhiccs. 

“ Brilliants of 4 carats, if fine, are worth from 100/. to 130/. I have sold stones, single cut, a little qff 
colour, of this weight, at 80 guineas. I possessed one of 17 grains, perfectly white, having a surface a* 
large as that of a 7 carat stone ought to be; it was, consequently, very thin, but being much in reiiucst, 
on account of Us great spread, or surface, it was sold for I60/» 

“ Brilliants of 6 carats are not frequently met with in general trade, and are valuable in price ; as the 
dealers exact more If they know that such stones are wanted, than they would in the regvnar course oi 
business. The prices may be said to vary from 180/. to 300/. 
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** Brilliants of 6 carats, as before stated, are not common; they are suitable for centre stones of 
expensive necklaces, and single stone rings; if perfect and well shaped, they sell for 230/. to 2S0/. or 
more. 

“ For estimating the value of peculiarly fine diamonds, there is no fixed standard. Rough diamonds, 
selected as fine, and well formed for cutting, may be estimated as follows : — Square the weight of the 
stone, multiply the product by 2, and the result will be the value in pounds sterling. Briliiancs, if fine, 
may be estimated by squaring the weight in carats, and multiplying the product by 8, which will give the 
amount in pounds sterung. 

“ As a very large property, both in this kingdom and in other countries of Europe, is vested In dia¬ 
monds, it may be interesting to be informed, that not only the price of these gems has for several years 
been, upon the whole, gradually rising, but that it is likely to continue on the advance. At the present 
time, indeed, and for the last few years, there has been a null sale of diamonds in England, nor did the 
coronation occasion a deipand worth notice ; but on the Continent the trade has been steady, and rough 
diamonds have been constantly rising in price. That tliis advance will be progressive, may be assumed 
from the fact, that the best diamond ground now known, the Serro do Frio in Brazil, has assuredly passed 
the zenith of its prosperity. I went over tlie greater part of what is yet reserved, and still remains to be 
worked, and I conceive that there would be no difficulty in calculating the lengtli of time In which the 
present number of workmen may reduce it to a state of exhaustion, like that of the far-famed Goiconda. 
The average annual produce of future years may be estimated by the amount obtained from that portion 
which has been already worked. Brazil may bo said to furnish Europe with 2^,000 or 30,000 carats per 
annum of rough diamonds ; whicli, if reduced to brilliants, may make an influx into the market of 8,000 
or 0,000 carats annually.” — (Mawe's Treatise on Diamonds^ 2d ed. pp. 9—14. and p. 60.) 

_ The rule statetl by Mr. Mawo, and adopted by the jewellers, for estimating the value of diamonds, (mul¬ 
tiply the square of the weight in carats by 2, and the product is the value in pounds sterling,) can only 
hold in the case of those that are of a small size, or do not weigh more than 20 carats. The value of the 
largest diamonds, which are exceedingly rare, (non nisi regibus et its admodutn paucis cognitus, Plinj',) 
can, it is clear, dept'nd upon notiiing but the competition of the purchasers. The di.amond belonging to 
the Emperor of Brazil is the largest in the world. It is still uncut, and weighs 1,GH0 carats ; so that, 
according to the jewellers’ rule, it must be worth the enormous sum of .'),G44,8()0/. ! It may, however, he 
tioubted, whether his Imperial Majesty would have any disinclination to part with it for the odd sum of 
G44,800/, 7'he famous diamond belonging to the Emperor of Russia, which the jewellers tell us is worth 
4,H{)4,00()/., did not cost 150,000/. 

Diamonds are not used exclusively as articles of ornament or luxury. They are frequently employed 
with great advantage in the arts. ” Bad, discoloured diamonds,” says Mr. Mawe, “ are sold to break into 

f owder, and may be said to have a more extensive .sale than brilliants, witli all their captivating beauty, 
n many operations of art they arc Indispensable ; the fine cameo and intaglio owe their perfection to the 
diamond, with which alone they can be engraved. The beauty of the onyx would yet remain dormant, 
had not the unrivalled power of the diamond been called forth to the artist’s assistance. The carnelian, 
the agate, or cairngorm, cannot be eiigraved by any other substance ; every crest or letter cut upon liunl 
stone is indebted to the diamond. I'his is not all ; for without it, blocks of crystal could not be cut into 
slices for guectaclcs, agate for snuff-boxes, &c.” 

Di.amonds may be landed without report, entry, or warrant. — (3 & 4. fVill. 4. c. 52. ^ 2.) 

The carat grain used in weighing diamonds is different from the Troy grain, 5 diamond gnilns being 
only equal to 4 Troy grains. 

DIAPER (Gcr. Drell; Dii. Drd; Fr. Linge ouvre; If. Teln tessuta a opere; 
Sp. Manteks alemumseas ; Rus. Salfitotsschnoe)^ a sort ot' fine flowered linen, commonly 
used for table-cloths, napkins, 8cc., brought to the highest perfection in the manufac¬ 
tories in the north of Ireland, in Germany, and Scotland. 

DICE (Ger. IViirfel; Du. Taarlingen; Fr. Dcs {d jnuer'); It. Dadi ; Sp. lyq^ns i 
Rus. Kosti), cubical pieces of bone or ivory, marked with dots on each of their sides 
from 1 to 6, according to the number of the face. 

The regulations as to tlie manufacture and sale of dice are the ?amo as those with respect to Caros 
(which see). Every pair of dice is to pay a duty of 20s. All pieces of ivory, bone, or other matter 
u-ed in any game, having letters, figures, spots, or other marks denoting any chance, m.irked thereon, 
to ho adjudged dice ; and if more than G chances are .signified on any one piece, then such piece to be 
charged with the full duty of a pair of dice. — (0 Geo, 4. c. 18.) 

DIMITY (Fr. Basin ; It. Dohletto ; Sp. Dimiie), a species of cross-barred stuff en¬ 
tirely composed of cotton, similar in fabric to fustian. 

DISCOUNT, an allowance paid on account of the immediate advance of a sum of 
money not due till some future period. It is usually said to be of two kinds; viz. dis¬ 
count of bills, and discount of goods ; but they are essentially the same. 

When a bill of excliange is pre.sented at a banker’s for discount, it is the practice to calculate tlia 
simple interest for the time the bill lias to run, including the days of grace, which interest is ca)Ic<l the 
discount ; and this being deducted from the amount of the bill, the balance is paid over to the presenter 
of the hill. This is the method followed by the Bank of England, the I.ondon and provincial bankers, 
and by commercial men in general. But it is, notwithstanding, inaccurate. The true discount of any 
sum for any given time is such a sum as will in that time amount to the interest of the sum to be dis¬ 
counted. I hijs, if interest be Jive per cent., the proper discount to be received for the immediate 
advance of 100/. due 12 months hence is not .5/., but 4/. l.5s. 2 ^.; for this sum will, at the end of the 
year, amount to6/., which is what the 100/. would have produced. Those, therefore, who employ their 
money in discounting, make somewhat more than the ordinary rate of interest upon It; for a person 
discounting 100/. due at the end of a year, advances, supposing interest to be H. per cent., only 96/.; so 
that, as this 95/. produces 100/. at tlie period in question, the interest received has really been 6/. bs. 3</, 
per cent. ... . * 

The rule for calculating discount on correct principles is as follows: — 

As the amount of 100/. for the given rate and time 
Is to the given sum or debt; 

So Is 100/. to the present worth, or 

So is the/nterest of JOO/. for the given time 

To the discount of the given sum. 

Mr. Smart has calculated, on this principle, a Table of the discount of 1/. for any number of days, at 
2, 24, 3, 34, &c. to 10 per cent., to 8 decimal places. But the simple interest of the sum being the only 

thing looked to in practice, such Tables are hardly ever referred to. 

Bills in the highest credit are discounted on the lowest terms ; the discount Increasing according to the 
suspicions entertained of the punctuality or solvency of the parties subscribing the bills. - Dicing the 
war, the rate of interest, or, which is the same thing, of discount, was comparatively high ; but since 
1818, the rate of discount njMm good bills has seldom been above 4, and has ollon been as low as 3 and 
even ^ per cent* * 
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Discount on merchajidise takes place when, after making a purchase of goods at a fixed term of credit, 
the buyer finds means to make his payment before the expiration of ,that term, receiving from the seller 
■a discount or alJowance, widch is commonly a good deal above the current rate of interest. The dis¬ 
count on goods varies, of course, according to the interest of money. During the late war, the loans to 
government were so large, and the facility of Investing money was such, tliat the discount on goc^s was 
often as high as 5 per cent, for 6, and 10 per cent, for 12 months. Now, however, the discount on goods 
has fallen, with the fall in the rate of interest, to 7 or 7* per cent for 12 months: being about double 
the current interest arising from funded property, or the iHscpunt of good mercantile bills. 

Long credits and discounts upon goods have, for a lengthened period, been usual in England. This 
arose from a variety of causes, but principally, perhaps, from the magnitude of our exports to the U. 
States, Russia, and other countries where there is a great demand for capital; but in whatever causes 

it originated, it has latterly been carried to what seems to'be an injurious extent_(See Credit.) In 

France and Germany, the manufacturers, in general bare of capital, are obliged to stipulate witli the 
merchants for short credits. In Holland the usage of the exporting merchants has been to pay cither In 
ready money, or at so short a dace lis to put discounting out of the question, Che manufacturer setting at 
once the lowest price on his goods. 

DIVI DIVI, the commercial name of the pod of the Cccsalpinia coriaria^ a legu¬ 
minous plant, found in low marshy situations on the north coast of South America, 
and in some parts of the West Indies. It is used both for dyeing and tanning, but 
chiefly for the latter purpose. The pod is from 2 to ."J inches in length by | inch 
in breadth, and when in perfection is of a ricli brown colour. It contains a few small 
seeds, but the only valuable portion is a resinous matter of a bright yellow colour, 
easily pulverised, which lies betwixt the outer skin and the husk that encloses the seed, 
and contains a large quantity of tannin. About O-lOths of the imports into England 
come to Liverpool, where the following quantities were received during the last four 
years, viz.; — 

• lnlH49 - 3,660 tons I In 18.SI - - - S, 380 tong 

1S.',0 ... - il,770- j 1832 - ... 2,0.-30 — 

It might be supposed, from this statement, that the article was going out of favour. But sucli is not 
the case. When, liowcver, the price in England Is under 10/. per ton the Imports decrease ; and it has 
latterly been below this limit. Recently, however, its price has risen considerably, and with this rise, 
the imports may be expected to increase. . 

Maracaibo, Rio de la Hache, ami Savanllia, are almost the only places whence this article is Imported. 
That brought from Maracaibo is the best, that trom SavaniUathe most Interior. During the last 4 years 
prices have ranged between K/. lOv, and 14/. per ton for Rio Hache and Maracaibo, and 7/. and 10/. 15s. 
for Savanilla, the highest quotations being now current (.September 1853). 

Divi Divi is used by dyers, not for the colouring principle which it contains, but for its strong astrin¬ 
gent qualities as a mordant. For tins purpose it is at present used to some extent instead of sumacli, 
w liicli is scarce and clear, and hence the recent high price of the article. 

In tanning, it accelerates the process, and imparts to the leather a clean and healthy appearance.— 
iPrivate information.) 

DIVIDEND, the name given to the payment made to creditors out of the estate of 
a bankrupt, and to the annual interest payable upon the national debt, and other public 
funds. 

I^IDDA, a town of Arabia, on the Il€*d Sea, about 21 miles from Mecca, of which 
it is the sea-port, in lat. 21° 29' N., Ion. 39° 14' E. It is well built; the streets are 
unpaved, but spacious and airy ; the houses high, and constructed, for the most part, of 
madrepores and other marine fossils. The supply of water is scanty, and its quality in- 
ditferent. Small vessels approach close to the quays; but large vessels are obliged to 
anclior in the roads, about 2 miles oil’ loading and unloading by means of lighters. The 
entrance to the roads is diflicult, and should not be attcmptetl without a pilot. Djidda 
is a place of considerable commercial importance. It is tlie ejitrepdt in which is centred 
the greater part of the commerce between India, Egypt, and Arabia. Many of its 
merchants possess large capitals ; some of them as much as from 150,000/. to 200,000/. 
The trade in coflee brought from Mocha, and other ports in Yemen, is the most con¬ 
siderable, but it is said also to be the most hazardous. The returns are principally made 
in cash. The trade with India and the Gulph of Persia is safer than the colfee trade, and 
is very considerable. Djidda has also a good deal of intercourse with the ports of Cos- 
seir, Souakin, and Massouah, on the opposite coast of the Red Sea. The imports from 
the last two principally consist of slaves, gold, tobacco, dhourra or barley, hides, butter 
(of which immense quantities are made use of in Arabia), mats, &c.; in return for which 
the Africans receive Indian goods suitable for their markets, dresses and ornaments for 
their women, dates (which are not produced in any part of Nubia), iron, &c. The 
principal article of import from Cosseir is wheat; and not only Djidda, but the whole 
Hedjaz, or Holy Land of Arabia, is almost entirely dependent upon Lgypt for corn. 
Cufl'ee is the principal article sent in return. Rusiness is transacted at Djidda with ease 
and expedition. The number of ships belonging to the port is estimated at 250, O wing 
to the scarcity of timber, none of them are built at Djidda; those belonging to it being 
either purchased at Bombay or Muscat, or at Mocha, Hodeida, or Suez. For a con¬ 
siderable period each year, before and after the feast of Ramadhan, when pilgrims come 
from all quarters to visit Mecca, the town is thronged with strangers, and a great deal of 
mercantile business is transacted. Djidda is at present, and has been for a number of 
years under the government of the pacha of Egypt. The moneysy weights, and mea¬ 
sures of the latter country (for which see ALsxANnaiA), are now generally used in 
Djidda, the commerce of which has been much improved and extended in consequence 
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of the comparative sccurit|||,and good order enforced by the pacha. — (We have gleaned 
llieso details from the di^rent works of Burckhardt, particularly from his Travels in 
yirabuit vol. i. pp. 1—100.) 

DOCKS are artificial basins for the reception of ships. The term has been supposed 
by some to be derived from the Greek 5cKO/uat, to receive; but it is obviously no (>ther than 
the Teutonic docky originally perhaps derived from dekken, to cover, enclose, or protect. 

Docks are of two sorts— wet and dry. Wet docks are generally constructed with gates 
to retain the water. Ships are admitted at high water; and the gates being shut, they are 
Inept constantly afloat. A dry dock is intended for the building, repairing, or examination 
of ships. The ships to be repaired or examined are admitted into it at high water ; and 
-the water either ebbs out with the receding sea, or is pumped out after the gates are shut. 

Utility of Docks. — The construction of wet docks has done much to facilitate and 
promote navigation. A large vessel, particularly if loaded, could not be allowed to come 
to the ground, or to lie on the beach, without sustaining con.siderable injury, and perhaps 
being destroyed; and even the smaller class of vessels are apt to be strained, and other¬ 
wise hurt, if they are left dry, unless the ground be very soft. Hence, when large vessels 
have to be loaded or unloaded where there are no docks, and where the water close to the 
shore or quay is not sufficiently deep, the work can only be carried on during a particular 
period of each tide; it being necessary, in order to keep the vessel afloat, that she should 
leave the shore with the ebliing tide. Attempts have sometimes been made to obviate 
this inconvenience, by running jetties or piers to such a distance into the sea, that there 
might always be a sufficient depth of water at their heads: but this can only be done in 
peculiar situations ; and it requires that the ship’s position should be frequently changed. 
It is in most cases, too, impossible properly to protect the cargoes of ships loading or 
unloading at quays, or on the beach, from depredation. Previously to the construction of 
the wet dock* on the Thames, the property annually pillaged from ships was estimated 
to amount to 500,000/. a year, though this is probably much exaggerated. 

I. Docks on the Thames. 

1 . East and Jfest India Docks, 6. London Port Dues. — Charges 

2 . I,nndon Docks. on Account of Lights^ Pilotage^ 

3 . St. Katherine's Docks. S^c. in the Thames, ^ Shippingf 

4. Cotnmercial Docks. ^c, of London, 

5. Victoria Docks. 

II. Southampton Docks, Shipping, etc. 

HI, Ihverpool and Birkenheah Docks, Shipping, etc. 

IV, Bristol Dock.s, Shipping, etc. 

V. Hull Docks, Shipping, etc. 

VI. Dunhek Docks, Shipping, etc. 

VJI. Leith Docks, Shippinq, etc. 


I. Docks on the Thames. 

It is singular that notwithstanding the obvious utilitj^of wet docks, and the vast trade 
of the metropolis, there was no establishment of this sort on the N. side of the Thames ♦ 
till nearly a century after a wet duck had been constructed at Liverpool. The incon¬ 
venience aiising from the crowded state of the river, at the periods when fleets of mer¬ 
chantmen were accustomed to arrive, the insufficient accommodation afForded by the 
legal quays and sufferance wharfs, the necessity under which many slups were placed 
of unloading in the river into lighters, and the insecurity and loss of property thence 
arising, had been long felt as almost intolerable grievances ; but so powerful was the 
opposition«to any change, made by the private wharfingers and others interested in the 
then existing order of things, that it was not till 1793 that a plan was projected for 
making wet docks, on anything like an adequate scale, for the port of London ; and 
six years more elapsed before the act for the construction of the West India Docks 
was passed. 

I. West India Docksy now conjoined with the East India Docks. The West India 
Docks were the first, and continue to be the most extensive, of the great warehousing 
establishments formed in the port of London. Their construction commenced in 
February, 1800, and they were partially opened in August, 1802. They stretch across 
the isthmus joining the Isle of Dogs to the Middlesex side of the Thames. They 
originally consisted of an Import and Export Dock, each communicating, by means of 
locka» with a basin of 5 or 6 acres in extent at the end next Blackwall, and with another 

• The Commercial Pock appears to have been opened so early as 1660. — See post. 
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i>f more than 2 acres at the end next Limehouse: both oi^hese basins communicate 
with the Thames. To these works were added, in 1829, South Dock, formerly 
tlie City Canal, which runs parallel to the Export Dock. This canal was intended 
to facilitate navigation, by enabling ships to avoid the circuitous course round the 
Isle of Dogs. It was, however, but little used for that purpose, and is now appropriated 
to the wood trade, for the greater accommodation of which a pond of 19 acres has been 
formed on the south side for the reception of bonded timber. The Export Dock, or 
that appropriated for ships loading outwards, is about 870 yards in length, by 135 
in w'idth ; so that its area is near 25 acres: the North or Import Dock, or that ap¬ 
propriated for ships entering to discharge, is of the same length as the Export Dock, 
and 166 yards wide; so that it contains nearly 30 acres. The South Dock, which is 
apjiropriated both to import and export vessels, is 1,183 yards long, with an entrance to 
the river at each end ; both the lock.s, os well as that into the Blackwall Basin, being 
45 feet wide, are large enough to admit ships of 1,200 tons burden. At the highest 
tides, the depth of water in the docks is 24 feet; and the whole will contain, with ease, 600 
vessels of from 250 to 500 tons. The separation of the homeward bound .^hips, which 
is of the utmost importance for preventing plunder, and giving additional security to 
tlie revenue and the merchant, was, for the first time, adopted in this establishment. 
'I'he Import and Export Docks are parallel to each other, being divided by a range of 
warehouses, principally appropriated to the reception of rum, brandy, and other spi¬ 
rituous liquors. There are smaller warehouses and sheds on the quays of the Export 
and South Docks, for the reception of goods sent down for exportation. The ware¬ 
houses for imported goods are on the four quays of the Import Dock. They are well 
contrived, and of great extent, being calculated to contain 160,000 hhds. of sugar, ex¬ 
clusive of coffee and other produce. There have been depo.sited, at the same time, upon 
the quays, under the sheds and in the warehouses belonging to these docks, 148,563 hhds. 
of sugar, 70,875 casks and 433,648 bags of coffee, 35,158 puncheons of rum and pipes 
of Madeira wine, 14,021 logs of mahogany, 21,350 tons of logwood, &c. The whole 
area occupied by the docks, warehouses, ^c. includes about 295 acres; and the most 
effectual precautions are adopted for the prevention of fire and pilfering. 

This spacious and magnificent establishment was formed by subscription, the property 
being vested in tlm We.st Inciia Dock Company, the affairs of which were managed by 
21 directors as a fllidy corporate. 

The West India Docks proved a very successful undertaking, and have been highly 
beneficial to the original shareholders as well as to the trade of the port. All West 
India ships frequenting the Thames were obliged to use them for a period of 20 years 
from their completion. The dividend on the Company's stock was limited to 10 per 
cent. ; and after making dividends to the full amount, with the exception of the first 
half year, they had in 1819 an accumulated fund of near 400,000/. But they then 
diminished their charges, at the suggestion of a committee of the House of Commons; 
and having been since still more considerably reduced, the surplus has been absorbed. 
The nearest dock-gate i.s at Limehousc, and the other about ^ mile farther from town. 

T/ie Emt India Dochs, united with those now described in 1838, are situated at 
Blackwall, about miles from the Exchange, and were originally intended for tlie 
accommodation of ships employed by the East India Company, or in the Ea.st Indian 
trade; but they are now ojien to vessels fioin all parts. There are 2 ducks; I for 
ships unloading inwards, and 1 for those loading outwards. The Import Dock con¬ 
tains about 18 acres, and the Export Dock about 9 acres. The entrance basin, which 
connects the docks with the river, contains about 2^ acres: the length of the entrance 
lock is 210 feet, the w idth of the gates 48 feet clear. The depth of water in the East 
India Docks is never less than 23 feet; so that they can accommodate ships of greater 
burden than any other establishment on the river. There is attached to them a splendid 
quay fronting the river, nearly 700 feet in length, with water sufficient at all times 
of the tide to fioat the largest steam ships: and the Expo/t Dock is furnished with a 
machine for masting and dismasting the largest ships. 

Exclusive of the magnificent warehouses attached-to the West India Docks, the East 
and West India Dock Company possess the East India warehouses in Billiter Street, 
Fenchurch Street, Jewry Street, and Crutched Friars ; in which they warehouse and 
show tea, indigo, silk, drugs, spices, &c. 

The capital of both establishments, or of the United Company, amounts to 2,065,668/., the dividend on 
which is at present 6 per cent. The management is vested in aboard of 32 directors. The consolidation 
of the establishment was advantageous to the shareholders by reducing the expense of management, and 
to the public by giving a greater choice of accommudatlon to vessels frequenting the docks. 

The inconvenience of the distance at which these docks are situated from the Exchange has been in a 
great degree obviated by the opening of the railway to Blackwall, and by the exhibition of samples in 
the Company’s upper warehouses. Still, however, the charge on account of cartage is a little heavier 
on goods warehoused at the docks of this company than on those warehoused farther up the river. But, 
on the other hand, ships entering the East India or West India Docks avoid a considerable extent of 
troublesome, if not dangerous navigation, that must be undertaken by those bound for the Ijondon and 
St. Katherine’s Docks. 
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Rules and Regulations to be observed, and Hates to be paid, by Shipping in the East and 

West India Docks. 


RMulfltloTis to li« obsorved l>y Masle*^, Pilots, .and other 
PemonH having the charge of Ships, Vessels, J.ighters, or 
Craft, roming into, Ijlng in, and goinii out of, theTKiut and 
West India Docks, pursuant to Act If Will. 4. cap. HV. 

The Cnmjiany's Moorinf't. —1. The moorings in the river, 
within SiOO yards of each of the entrances at Hlai'kwall, and 
that into Limchouse Basin, and within 150 yards of the Lime- 
house entrance of the South Dock, are reserveil for the ex¬ 
clusive Use of vessels entering Into, or which have recently 
come out of the Docks. 

If. Every master or person in charge of any ship, lighter, 
barge, boat, or other vessel, of any description whatsoever, 
lying within the above distance, must imniediatfly remove the 
same, when required hy the dock masters or tlielr assistants: 
penathf hi. for eucry hour which euch veteel may remain. 

3. Pilots must hot attempt to place ships Inside the buoys, 
if other ships have previously brought un, hut bring them to 
their berths in due succession on the outside, unless they shall 
lie exjiressly ordered bv the dock master to take a berth inside 
the tier for the convenience of docking. 

4. .\U parties creating obstructions will be proaecuted, and 
the {lenalties will be rigidly enforced. 

Vraeelt abiutl to cuter Jlie t)nck». Siffnale. —.5. The red flag 
on fhe flag-staff at the entrance, is the signal for ships to 
prepare. A blue flag will be kept Hying the whole time proper 
tor docking; when the tide has reached high w.ater mark,that 
flag wiil be struck, after which no pilot must shear bis vessel 
111, unless directed so to do hy the dock master. 

l>clarntu>n Hook _fl. Wli’en ships haveliroiighl up properly 

at the moorings, an ofllccr will deliver the I’ompany’s regula¬ 
tions, and tlie commander or fiilot of every vessel ex< ceding 
Pkl Inns must certify in the Declaration Hook her draught of 
water; that she is provided with all necessary and sutHcient 
wariK, ropes, and tackle, to remove and moor her in safety ; 
and that her anchors are (or shall he before leaving the 
moorings) so secured and stowwl as not to endanger the works, 
tlie ships therein, or the vessel herself. 

Preparina Ship* for Aihni**ion -7. No time should he lost 

in getting the anchors properly wcured and stowt^l, sails 
fiirfiyl, quarter boats lowered down, guns unloailed, gunpowder 
put out, .and such other {wecautions taken as the do<'k master 
may ilirect; when these prepar.ntions are completed, a flag 
must he hoisted at the fore, as a signal th.at the snip is ready. 

8. AH ships are required to send down top-gall.ant yards 
and strike top-gallant masts, and to have their jili and ini/.en 
laxmis rigged close in,boniklii8, martingales, and all outriggers 
un hnipe<r, if time will permit, and at all events immediately 
after enteting. \'esscls will, however, lie exempted from 
striking lower yards and top-masts, upon fhe master <ertifjing 
that fhe same may be safely dispensed with, and engaging to 
be answerable for all consequences ; but the y.irds must he 
topped well up, and the jnrtl-.anns l.aahe<l close in to the 
rigging. 

Hocking Ticket* and Order* qf AdtnUnon. —9. In fixing fhe 
order of admission, and issuing ihe docking tii’kots, rcg.ard will 
be had to tlic statu of the tides, and the si/e and ilraiight of 
water of e.ich vessel, as well as (he time of arrival: the largest 
ships must necessarily be taken In when the tides are higliesi, 
filthougli they may have arrived sulisequent to smaller vessels. 
Loaded vessels must always have the preference over light 
ships. 

10. No ship can be admitted, If neither fhe master nor pilot 
is on board. 

11. The docking ticket will only remain in force for the tide 
for which it is granted. 

15i. At the jiroper time for tiic admission of eaih ship, 
notice will Ik* given liv hoisting lier tiiket number at the pier 
head, jiiovided she has made the signal for being properly 
prepared. 

1.3 If any vessel shall attempt to gain iidmittance before her 
number is holstetl, the owners, and the master, pilot, or other 
person In cliarge, must be responsible for all conscipieiiccs. 

h'.niering, — 14. When a sliip’s number is hoisud, she must 
drop up to the eiitr.am-e, and have gooil and s\i<fieient warjis 
reads to send to ench jiht, when directed by the dock m.asters. 
If tlie ship shall not so come to the entrance, she shall forfeit 
her turn. 

f5. When within the piers, proiwr rojics will be rent on 
board to guide and cliecfc tlie vessel through the lo»-k • the 
master and jnlot will he lield resiHuisihle for making tlie^e, as 
svell as the snip’.s warns, properli fast on board ; the vi-ssel must 
he hauled a-head by her own warps, and they are on no account 
to be cast off, unless ordered by the dock master, until the 
ship Is In the basin. 

IG. Every pilot must bring his ho it Into the basin, or South 
Dock, as it IS a most essential part of hls duty to moor the ship. 

17. The owners are answerable for all ships' boats, and none 
can lie admitted into the Imjiort Docks except such as are 
conveniently stowetl on <let k. 

18. The bo its of ships in the South Dock which cannot 
he securely stowed on deck, mu-.t be hauled uj) on the north 
bank, or secured afloat In such manner as the dock m-ister 
may direct, after the ship Is moored. Ships, however, which 
are not Iving at a JettVj will lie allowed to employ one Iwaf 
during the legal hours of business, which boat mu.st f>e chained 
bv the Company’s officers to the north bank as soon as that 
time lias expired. 

19. Any boats found afloat in any of tlie docks or haSlns 
contrary to these reguiailons, will be removed by tlie dock 
master, and will be detained until the charges occasioned hy 
such removal shall lie )iaid. 

The hatclies of all loadetl ships are to he locked down, 
and tlie keys delivered to the officer appointed to receive the 
same. 

Wertem Import Dock. — ‘21. No person whatever can be al¬ 
lowed to remain in this dock after the established hours of 
business, except as hereafter mentioned; nor c.an any person 
be permitted to have access to vessels therein, excepting the 
owner, master, oi chief officer, without a pass. 

fl. Passes will he given hy Ihe princip.tl of the police, on 
the application of the captain or chief mate, to admit the 
siiip’s apprentices, or other persons, to preji.are the ship for dis¬ 
charging, or to do any other work which may be unavnidahly 
necessary. fihlp.s which retain their crews on hoard, must lie 
removed to the basin after the hour of business, to remain 


during the night. The Directors have fitted up the ship 3Va>. 
terloo, in the South Dock, for the accommodation of Junior 
officers and appreiiilcca, while their ships are dUchargiug tlieir 
cargoes in the import Dock. 

Ship* discharging in either Dock*. — it.3. Preparatory to ships 
being discharged by the Company, the decks must lie cleared 
of articles which would Imneoe the working out of the cargo. 

24. Two true copies of the manifest of the cargo inust he 
delivered Into the general office, at the Dock-house, in Billiter 
Square, within 12 hours after every vessel shall enter tiie 
docks, or after the cargo shall have been reported at the Custom¬ 
house, which shall first hapjien. Penalty for refusal or neglect, 
any sum not exceeding hi. — 2 Will. 4. c. 62. s. Ml. 

2.5. No manifests will tie required for ships discharging by 
tlieir oWn crews. 

26. No shljvs can receive their rotation, or lie allowed to 
break bulk, until their cargoes are duly entered; and such 
cargoes will lie landed In due succession, according to the strict 
order in which tlie manifests are delivered and entries com¬ 
pleted. 

27. If such manifest, or bill of lading, or copy, shall be false, 
or Jf any bill of lading be uttered hy any m.tster, and the go<ids 
expressMl therein sh.ill not have lieen bond file shipped on 
board such ship : or if any bill of lading uttered or protlucetl bv 
any master, shall not hava been signed hy him ; or any such 
copy shall not have been received or made by him previously to 
his leaving the place where the goods expressed in such lull of 
l.ading, or copy, were shipped, penalty lOlil. 4 Will. 4. c. 52 

28. It is devirahlc that all baggage or presents should be 
sent as promptly as possible to the baggage warehouse, vv here 
an authority from the master for the delivery thereof must lie 
loilged. Masters are particularly cautioned against signing 
such authorities in bt.nik, or allowing themselves tolteinflii- 
ciiced by iini>ortunity of brokers; anti it is most desirable that 
one agent only should tie appointed for each ship. 

29. Packages of bullion or specie (whether cargo or private 
property) must be delivered by the captain, under his own re¬ 
sponsibility, unless, from their being liable to examination or 
other circumstances, he may be desirous of placing the same in 
the <Company's charge ; in which case, such p.ickages, or ,iny 
other of considerable value, should be particularly speciheif, 
and, if bills of lading have been panted for them,'inserted in 
the regular manifest of the ship. The delivery of goixls overside 
will also rest with the master, and he must take such steps as 
lie may tiiink necessary, to protect his owners in respect to 
their neigiit. 

.30. An officer of the revenue is authorited to forward all 
desii.itches for the departments of government; packets so 
addressed will therefore be delivereiV into hit charge, unless 
tlie Company receive express directions to the contrary. 

Condition* to he observed by Shiv* taking in Cargoes from the 
Im/iott H'arehou*ct.-^M — 1. '1 he taking the sinp in and out 
of dock, or to and from the quay, to be performed by tiie 
master and crew, .as directed by the dock masters. 

.12—2. The gooiU to be tiwn from the slings, and to he 
fctnwixl away by the crew, iinaSr the orders of the master. 

.33—.3. If a suflicieiit crew Iw not on board, to receive and 
stow away the goods, as delivered, or to transjiort the vessel, 
a further nnnilier of men shall be provideii liy the f'omjiany, 
at the charge of .3*. (id. per man per day, to work under the di¬ 
rection and responsibility of the master anti his olilcers. 

_3l—4. Tile vessel to beh.auled into the basin or Export Dock 
after the usual liours of biisiniss, hy her own otficers and ciew, 
and to continue in their < barge. 

.35. <toods sent liy land carnage will be shipped In either of 
the docks, on payment of the Usual c harges. 

.36. To prevent delay in lo.oding export vessels, the shippers 
should pay up the rent and charges upon the goods; or wliere 
the amount cannot be ascertained williout wei|pung, &c., make 
a diqmsit to cover the same. 

Pastern and lyetieni Import and Rxport Dock*, the Hu si ns, 
and South Dock. — Zl. All vessels entering or lying in tliese 
docks .tnd liasins, are in charge of the masters and owners ; 
and it is the duty of the pilots, or officers and crews, to trans- 
l»ort their respective vessels, except as providetl tor by the table 
of ra'e:,, under their own respon.sibility, to or from the river, 
and to or from any part of tlie docks or basins, as directed by 
Ihe dock master. 

38. Light shii>s on entering from the rlvor must be provided 
with sufficient linnds to dock and transjiorl them, and should 
move in due time into the dock; ollierwise they will |/e re¬ 
moved by the dock master, and the owners charged with the 
expense. 

.39. Ships taking in cargoes will be moored at the quays in 
due rotation. Li;mt ships not taking in gootls shall lie moorisl 
in either of the docks or basins, as Ihe dock masters may judge 
convenient. 

40. While ships are hing at, or moving to or from the 
quay, all out-riggers sliuuld be got in and made snug ; aiid sails 
are by no means to ho loose while so moving, or after daylight. 

41. No ship must be removed from lier berth without iiotii e 
being given to the do« k master, and his assent as to the time 
of removal being obtained. 

42. Craft must be fastened to the ships from which they 
are receiving, or to witich they may he delivering goods : the 
charge upon craft which shall not be bond fide so engaged, 
will be the same as the rent upon sloops and craft coastwise, 
and, as usual, not lt“ss than one week’s rent will be charged. 
To obviate any doulit as to the lime for whicli they may lie 
fairly entitled to exemption, twenty-four hours will be allowed 
from the time of entering the dock, for receiving Mods; and 
twenty-four hours after being loaded or discharged, for going 
out of the docks. 

43. Convenient receptacles on the quay* at.d craft are pro¬ 
vided. wherein all dust, ashes, &c. are to be deposited, and 
which shall be cleared by the |>ersons appointed by the Coin- 
pan v, and by no one else. 

44. No vessel can be permitted to take in ballast after day¬ 
light, or befoi e day-break. 

46. Ships’ provisions or stores cannot be permitted to pas* 
Ihe gates without an ortler signed by the captain or owner. 

46. No caulking or nlumber*' work can be allowed without 
special permission, to be obtained from the (irincinal of polu-c. 

Smdk Dock Jetiiee. — 47.* Ships landing cargoes in the Soutli 
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Dock, or taking in goods by land, shall hare the preferable use 
of the Jetties. ® 

48. ships ‘Which are fitting out, but have not commenced 
loading, snail ne accommodated as far as possible; but such 
ships must be removed to make room fbr vessels about to dis¬ 
charge or uke in cargo by land. 

49. In otlier respects, preference will be given to ships in¬ 
tended for sale, over those which are merely laying up: and 
ns between ships which are similarly circumstanced, the pri¬ 
ority of their entering the dock shall determine the preference. 

60. The captains or commanding officers or ships arc 
cautioned to be attentive and careful to boom off when the 
thi)) is fist loading down in the water, or on the approach of 
neap tides. 

fire and Candle> — 5\. To vessels lying In the Eastern Im¬ 
port Dock, the Eastern and Western Export Docks, the South 
Dock, or either of the basins, spec ial licences will be grantcxl, 
on application to the principal of the police. 

•62. Every such licence will express the piece in which fire 
may be kejrt, and the circumstances under which It may bo 
nseil t upon the slightest infringement of the conditions, the 
penalty prescrilied by law will be rigidly enforced. 

63. Every application for a licence must be m.ade by the mas¬ 
ter or owner, specifying the names and capacity of the persons 
In charge of the ship, and engaging to be responsible for their 
attention to the regulations. 

Openitig and ehutthig the Oate*. — 54. The gates of the 
ExjKirt and Month Dticks will bo ojltened at six oVbvk in the 
morning and shut at eight o'clock in the evening, from the 
1st of M.irch to the lOth of November; and from the illh of 
Novemlier to the last day of February, ojieiied at cightin the 
morning and shut .it seven in the evening. 

66. Cajitains and mates may l>e fntnlslitfii with tickets, upon 
applying at the pnllee office, at the Eastern or Western Import 
liock, which will entitle them to mlniission till nine o'clock, 
but no person whatever can be allowed to go out after 
the hour for closing the gates. 

Vesselt about to leai'e the Doekt. — 66. Export vessels should 
he hauled out in sufficient time to be at the river locks, at 
Blackwall, a| low water; to prevent the inconvenience of 
hauling down during the time that other vessels are requiring 
admission, wltich must have the preference. 

57. Vessels can only lie let out after iiigh water, upon the 
special request of the officers in charge of them. 

68. Ships going into the river must use their own rojies, as 
they are out of the dock master’s charge when clear of the outer 
gates. 

69. The hours of attendance are—from inth May to 9th 
November inclusive, eight in the morning to four in the after¬ 
noon i from 10th November to 9tli M-iy, mtlusivc, nmo in the 
morning to four in tlie atlomoon ; and there is to be no inter¬ 
mission of business during these hours. 

bO. No holidays are to be kejtt, except Sund.avs, Christmas 
Day, (JoikI Friday, fast days .»p[>ointed by royal proclaination, 
and the King's or Queen's birth days. 

'J'he foregoing rcgiilations approved and confirmed by the 
Court of Directors of the East and West India Do< k Company. 

GEOROB COI.LI.V, 

haCKU'l'ARY. 

TonNAOB IlA'rKS. 

fiatling VetttU innarda diacharged by the Company^ 

For docking, mooring, and removing within the dorks and 
liasins, unloading the cargo, and the use of the docks, for 
four weeks from the final discharge * j vIa. — 

ton rog. 

4. d. 

Laden with sugar, otherwise than after-mentioned, or 
other gocHls packcMl in hales, bags, baskets, serous, 
casks, cases, chests, or slinil.ir packages, (except oil 
direct from the fisheries, tallosv, or ashes), metal, in 
pigs, bars, roils, plates, or similar pieces, wood in 
plauk» or billets, sucii as dyewoo<l, ana staves - 1 6 

And in addition, for every load or ton of blue gum wood 

or oil in iron tanks - - - - 0 6 

Jxiden with chests of sugar, .6 cwt. and upwards, in¬ 
cluding ship's riHiperage - - - - 2 0 

Laden entirely, or in part, with hogslieada and tierces 
of sugar or nolasaes from the West Indies, including 
sliip^ cooperage - - - - - 2 6 

Lailen witli mahogany, cedar, or other largo furniture 
wooil m logs - - - - 2 6 

Laden entirely with hemp or good- In bulk, or oil direct 
from the fisheries - - • - 1 9 

Laden entirely with tallow - - - -15 

Laden with mixed cargoes, tallow, ashes, or goods in 
hulk, — 

For every ton of hemp - - - - 2 0 

For every ton of tallow or ashes - • - 1 3 

For every ton in liulk - - - - 1 9 

The total numl)er of tons charged not to exceed the 
register tonnage. 

Laden with wood, the growth of the North of Europe, 
or thenJorth American colonies, viz. — 

Entirely with deals, staves, lath or fire wood - * 1 9 

Entirelv, or in part, with timlicr - - -19 

And, Iri addition, for every load of hardwood or masts -06 
For every load of pine or fir tiinlier - - - 0 .3 

J/aden with timber fiom Africa, w like cargoes - 3 0 

And, in addition, for every load discharged over side -10 

Sailing Veaaela inrvarda, diacharged by their onn Crerna. 

For the uHe of the docks f for any period ft om tiie d.ite ot 
entrance, not exceeding the under-mentioned — 

If from Hambro’, Bremen, Embdch, and the Mediter¬ 
ranean - ... 6 weeks 

If from any other port or place . . 4 weeks 


• The use of the docks Is allowed for six weeks from the 
date of entrance, for vessels from Hambro , Bremen, Emden, 
or the Mediterranean; and when the discharge by the Com¬ 
pany of any vessel is ^tponed by desire of tne owners, six 
weeks only are allowea free of rent. 

f 'f'he expense of mooring, unmooring, and removing, is not 


t. 8. 

Arriving from any port or place not otherwise specified (» 9 
Arriving from any port in the United Kingdom, or Eu¬ 
ropean port outsiaethe Baltic, between tlie North Caiie 
and Ushant - - - - -06 

Delivering part of a cargo, and not remaining beyond 
one week - » per ton delivered 0 6 


ExetpHona, 

Sloops and craft coastwise, with bricks, and vessels with 
broken ;paiiite, or jiavhig stones, not remaining beyond 
one week - - - - - 0 3 

Colliers entering to await the sale of thdr cargoes, not 
remaining beyond two wcH^ks - - . 0 .3 

Other vessels than colliers, coastwise, on landing goods In the 
docks couat to one third of their regi-ter tonnage to he ex¬ 
empted troin payment of the tonn^e r-ite, hut rent to com¬ 
mence after one clear day from the final landing of tlie goods. 

Vessels entirely com*l.iden, discharged in the docks, in heu 
of tonnage rate, not remaining beyond two weeks, — 

100 tons register and upwards - - each 2t 0 

Uiuler lOO tons register ... each 10 6 
If com ve.vsels quit without unloading, rent to commence 
after one cle.ir ilay-from the date of entrance. 

Vessels two-thirds laden witli corn will lie charged the usual 
tonmige rates on tlie otlier part of their cargoes. In pro]>onion 
to their register tonnage. 

If vessels to which the above exceptions apply load outwards, 
they will lie charged the usual rate of 6d. per ton register. 

Sailing Veaaela outwarda, or lijjht Veaaela, other than Steam 

ICnfeiing to load or fay up, not having dlschargad their Import 
cargoes in the doiks, — 

The use of the (locks for any period not exceeding four 
weeks from the date of etitciing • - - 0 6 

Veaaela entering to load from the Import Warchouaea only. 

ton on the 

gross weight shijiped. 

For the use of the dock for one week (see conditions, 
p 470.) - - - . r 0 0 

'I'he number of tons charged not to exceed the register 
tonnage. 

Exceptional 

Vessels under 100 tons register loading com or deals, fir 
tlinlier, and like wood goods, and ships, from the Export or 
.South Docks, which will he allowed to load without .iny ad- 
dll ion to the rate to which they m.iy be liable for theuseof the 
docks. 

Steam Vcaaets, 

V ton register. 

Entering to lay up, or to rcp.air or fit their machinery,— 

For the use of tlie doi ks for any period not exceeding 
four weeks from tlie date of entering - - 0 9 

('harge for getting out, Irtiiding, lifting, or .shipping boilers 
and lieavy macliinery : — 

Under two tons - . - . per ton 5 0 

Two tons and not exceeding ten tons - - 7 6 

Exrnsling ten tons - - - - 10 0 

Rent, per week, for boilers, funnels, cylinders, and the 

like - - - - - - 0 .3 

Do. lor plates, shafts, and other gearing - - 0 1 

Dork Dent. 

For remaining over the period.s specified, — 

Sailing vessels .... per ■week O 1 
Hieam vessels laying up, repairing, or fitting machinery 0 1.J 
All vessels which re-enter after having liecn out for repair, 
will be allowed their privilege without reckoning the time they 
remained out. 

For tile more expeditions discharge of vessels, every as¬ 
sistance may be obtained in de.inng the decks, or stlfienlng 
them : coopering water c.ssks and snipping them, when tilled. 
Sliould the Company’s nioveal le macliituTy he desired, it will 
lie lent upon application to the su)>orintctident. The following 
charges will be made for sucli services. 

For laliouiers hired to work under llie directions of the 
commanding officer of the xliip, eaoli man per day, of 
the regulated bourn of nttenU.mce - -56 

And not less than ^ day to be charged. Overtime will be 
charged In proportion. 

Articles loaded, shi)>pcd, or struck down by the dock 

cranes or Jiggers, under 2 tons - per ton - 1 0 

Two tons, and under .6 tons - - - I 8 

And not less than one ton to be charged. 

The use of the floating engine for washing 5hi)M, in¬ 
cluding the attendance of the man In charge, pfr day 20 0 

And not less than one day to beciiarged. 

Whenewr asshstance is required for removing within the 
docks, it will be furnished by tlie dock master on the following 
terms, viz.; —. 

A Ixiat with warp and two hands - - - 10 0 

A ho.it with warp and four h inds - - - 1.6 0 

And for every additional hand employed, either on board or 
in the boats, 6d. iier hour. 

’The warps are only lent in aid of the ship’s warps. 


Water, from the Boat London Water Worka. 

Supplied from the tcurk • • per ton 1 0 

Iffiltered - - ' - -20 


• The expenK of mooring, unmooring, and removing, is not 
included. 
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For Ships of 

Main 

Mast. 

Fore 

Masi. 

Mizen 

Mast. 

Bow- 

Bjirit. 


£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ a. d. 

1,000 to 1,500 tons 

!l 0 0 

8 2 0 

3 12 0 

4 10 0 

800-1,000 — 

0 15 0 

000 

3 .3 0 

3 12 0 

C.50 — 800 - 

4 0 0 

3 12 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

.500— e'lO — 

3 4 0 

2 Ifi 0 

1 12 0 

1 12 0 

.300— .500 — 

2 12 0 

2 r> 0 

1 fi 3 

1 (i .3 

under .300 — 

1 17 6 

1 13 0 

12 6 

1 2 6 


For putting on or taking off Toj 


’"'Jone third of landing-rate. 


Sdffdule of Rale$ on Ooodt intvardt. 

Tht Landing Rale is charged upon the gross weleht, and 
Includes landing, wharfige, weighing or gauging, and hmislng, 
or piling on the quays, or loading therefrom,original warrants, 
accounts of landing weights or gauges, and strengths of M>lrits, 
surveying and furnishing certificates of damage. Good* not 
infendcil to In' wurehousetl will lie allowed four clear days from 
the final weighing of the parcel for removal. In default or which 
they will be housed or piled. If Intended for immediate tran¬ 
shipment, they may remain on tlie qua), subject to the same 
regulations as goods jirepared for shipment, paying rent hi if 
housed at landing. 

The jiritne or coneoHdatrd Hate Includes all expenses for 
landing, wharfage, weiglimg nrguoglngat landing : roo|>ering 
or mending for liouslng; marking,samullng, housing, wcigli- 
Ing for actual delivery and dellvcilng j furnishing landing and 
delivery weiglits, or gauges and strengths; surveying and 
furnisliing I'eriific.ites of damage, and rent for twelve weeks 
from the ilate of the ship’s commencement of discharge, ex¬ 
cepting where It is ofhcrwls!' stated. It is charged ujion the 
nett weight, and on all goods to wlilrh it is affixed, unless notice 
he given hv the importers, of tlieir dcsiie to have them placed 
under the landing rate, 
lie-weighing, wlicn not other. 

wise specitied, 

Ilehoiising, 

Unplling, 

Kepi ling, 

Unhousing or unpiling andl 
loading, J 

Wharfage and shipping, two-tiiirds of landing-rate. 

Hnlo.idiiig and housing or) 
piling, / 

“ K' l»dln.-r.ce. 

The Witrehonee Rent is chargeahle on the gross weight, 
fioin the date of the shipslireaknig bulk, or from lirst landing 
from craft; when goiHls sold from the landing scale are hnuseri, 
the rent will lie cliargiMi from llie (Inal weighing of tlie parrel. 
A week’s rent will be charged for any Ir.iction of a week. 
Jtefore fr.msfer by the I 'ompany, or delivery of any goods can 
fake i>l.ire, the charges on the quantity to lie transferred or de¬ 
livered must he paid. 

Taiii-b of Rates and Charoes on Gooys imported into the East and West India Docks. 

K Tf. — The rates in these Tables will be rhar,<?cd on all poods imported or received into the Docks, 
on and after the 1st of December, IWI; .and from that date, on all goods which may remain in the 
warehouses or on the quays, as far as regards rent anil future operations, but tliey are not to be retro¬ 
spective. 


For Ships of 

Main MasI. 

Fore 

Jt^'- 

Mlren 

Ma.t. 

i.nno to i,.5nn tons 
800 — 1,000 _ 

.500 - 800 _ 
under 500 — 

£ 1 . d. 

0 15 0 

0 10 0 

0 7 6 

In proportion 

£ *. d. 

0 1.5 0 

0 10 0 

0 7 6 

£ t. d. 

0 10 0 
t 0 .5 0 

0 5 0 


The prices of the aliove table are for each oi>eration, which 
includes the use of masting-falls and slings. 


Each abstract, containing the weiglits, measurement 
or quantities, of ten marks or p ircels, orundyr -20 
of eleven to twenty, ditfo - - .1 (1 

l^pwnrds of twenlv, each mark or pircel, 2<f.: luit not to 
c.\('t'i'(l 10*. Cd., including an abstract of ilie certtlicaies of 
damage. 


do. 


Agates • - pad 

Alkali 

Alkaneiroot - -i 

iMm uids, in large cask* or 
herons • • ton 

in boxes or barrels • cwt. 


A Iva marln.i, 

in bales press-parked - ton 
in bags not prcss-packed 

Amber and beails - package 
rough - • ton 

Ambergris, in boxes or kegs 
package 

[Amolhvsts, case or package 
[Anchovies 


ton 


[Annisecd • 
star 

Annatto, in casks - 
ats, small chests, 
baskets - i 

Antimony • cwt. 

ore 

When loose, filling and 
'weighing, on rehousing 
or (fellvery, lit. per ton, 

- hogshead 
tierce 

lioT, basket, or h.srrel 
lArangoos - - chest 


1 Apples 


Argol 


Arrowroot, in casks • cwt. 
i in boxes or chests • cwt. 
Arsenic - • cwt, 

'Atsiiuetidg • cwt, 


Rent. 


100 boxes 

100 h.ilf boxes I 

.V 3) cwt. and under .'ll 

.barrel 24 cwt. and under' 
.3) cwt. ' 

U diiio 14 cwt. and unde 

0 0J4 ditto under l.J cwt. 

0 2 .large bale 
0 1 Vordinary bale 
0 1 14 bale 
0 0 ? 

0 0 
0 3 


1(10 kegs 
'hog-iiead 
'tierce 
barrel 

0 fi 
0 10 
0 7 

1100 small p.'tckagcs 


0 44' 

0 44 

0 3 I W .. 

0 0 j 0 04I 


0 iiton, In cAsks 
" "■ 100 bags or CAses, 2 cwt. 
and under 4 cwt. each ' 
too do. umler 2 cwt. each 


unhousing, wharfage, and 
hliipping, 2.«. per ion. 
Asphalliiui, medicinal • I 
“shcsor nmles, landing and 
whartage - each] 


llxcon - - hogshe.sd 

kile 
side 

middles, 3 cwt. - tierce 

diilo, 1 10 2 cwl. ca-k 
Baggage, examined on the 
quay, packages not exceed¬ 
ing 15 ill. square, or 
28 ill. weight - pack.agc 
under 2 cwt. - package 
2 < »I. A upwards, packge 
examined williin the wa'-- ' 
house, package not 
. cotding I.*) in. sijuarc, or 
28 Ihs. weight, iMckage 
al>ove 28 lbs. and under 
1 ewt. - - package 

1 cwt. and upa.srds ditto 

2 cwt. .Slid upwards riitfoj 
B.sgs, empty • scoici 

fiom com vessels — 1 
as mats. 

BaNam, in Jars, l-olllcs, or 
canisters, shigle or in c.sses 
cwt.' 


A separate charge will be 
made for cooper’s attend- 
aiice at landing and deli¬ 
very. 

Canada • ■ package 

Biimlioo. See Canet. 

Bari lla, loose 
Filling and weighing on 
rebouKing or delivery, 2*. 
per ton. 

[Inhousing, wharfsM, and 
shipping, 3*. per tm. 
in serons, cases, che 
mats, or bags - . 

Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 2i. Cd. per ton.l 


■vl 


r, $ 


Bent. 


I, from Black Sea 
|cask, from oilier parts of 
lUis-sia 

icask, from America 


0 01 
0 I 
0 Oi 


Unhousing, 
Wharfige, ,ind 
Shipping. 


0 li 


0 0) jar, bottle, or canister 
0 1 case of 5 do. or untler 
0 Ij case of 6 do. & under 10, 
0 2 caseof lOdo. ftunderlA 
(I 2 ibarrel, 3 cwt. & upwards 
0 14 do. 2 cwt. & under 3 cwt.' 
0 1 do. under 2 cwt. 
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Goods imported. 


lark, Jesuits’ or Peruvlanj 

Eleutherla or Cascarilla 
ca* 

oak, or tanners’, In bags 
loose • • ti 

Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 2$. 
per ton. 

in cases alMUtl^cwt. cwt. 
In casks * • ton 

Baskets • ■ bale 

4 bale 

ibale 
large bundle 
small bundle 
Beads, Jet, or other kinds, 
except amber, coral, and 
cornelian - package 
iBeans, in bags ■ bag 

Beef and porx • tierce 

' barrel 

tub, kit, or half barrel 
, spruce • barrel 

* firkin 

kog 

Bees’ wax. Sco H'a*. 
JJirnJamin. See Oum. 
[Berfies, Juniper • 


ton 


1,000 

bag 


cwt. 


yellovr or bay - 
Betel nuts - 
Biscultt • 


Blankets - 
Black lead 
Block tin. See Tin. 
Bones , 
in bags • 

, in casks ■ 

Books 


Boots and shoes - bogsbcatl 
case or tierce] 
Boracic acid « 
liorax, rough or refined • 
Bottles, glass, empty - gn 
Brnndled fruit, c.ise • o dc.. 

I ditto- • -2dot.I 

BraM • • ton 

Brimstone, loose - ton 

Filling and weighing on 
reliousing or delivery, 2t. 
iw ton. . 

Unliousing, wharfage, and 
shipping. Si. per ion. 

In casks, cases, or baskets 


(Jnbouslng, wharfage, and 
shipping, Its. (id. per tun. 
iBrlstles, In packages • ton 
iBronze • - case 

box] 

Bugles • • tun 

iBuilion • cask or case 
small package 
pami not excevdini; il. 
in value 
|Butt stones - eacb] 
iBullei, foroign. 

Friesland or Holstein,— 
landing, wharfage, housing 
or iuacling, nml furnl.h- 
ing laniliiig weights, to 
the importer ■ irask! 

I cask/ 

loading from the ware¬ 
house, Id. per cask. 
M’eighing on delivery. It 
reoulreJ, and fiirnisnlng 
delivery weights to Ihr 
buyer, id. per cask. 
Eniden or Holland,— 
landing, wharfage, hous¬ 
ing or loading, and fVir. 
nislilng landing weights 
firkin 

laiading from the ware¬ 
house, jrf. per firkin. 
U'eighing on delivery,wheT) 
reiiuirud, Jd. per firkin. 
Irish - score firkins 
Weifjhlng^ U|>on^ delivery, 

Unhousing, whorfag^ and! 
sloping, cask or firkin,| 

[Cables, chain • 

hempen • 

coir . * 
iCallcoes . 
iCambrlc • 

[Camels' hair 
)C«»i4)or - 
Cane Juice. HnUohutrt. 
ICanella a>ba . cwt. 


• package] 
cwt. 


oT. 


! 


Rent. 


01 44 

bl 

1 c 

i 



Rent. 



i 



Goods imported. 

Z'C 





■Cs 

PS 

Ter 

Week. 

Quantities, dec. 

H 

J 

§ 

Per 

Week 

Quantities, he. 

t. d. 

t. d. 

ta 

d. 

Ptr 

' Per 

t. d. 

#. 

d. 


d. 

Per 





Canes, common rattan, 1,000 

3 0 

1 

3 

0 

1 



1 0 

0 

7 

(on 

split rattans • cwt 

I 3 

0 

« 

0 10 

ton 


0 9 

1 

3 

ton 

ground - - 1,000 

UuiiIhio, .lumlioo, wang 

7 6 

3 

0 

0 

2 







bees, walking sticks, 








fi 0 

0 

4 


1,(101 

7 6 

3 

0 

0 

2 







Malacca - 1,000 

reed, in bundles, 2.5 each 


3 

u 

0 

04 

100 






100 bundles 


c 

3 

1 

6 



0 B 

0 

1 


reed, In bundles, CO each 








3 0 

0 

4 

tun 

100 bundles 


12 

6 

.3 

0 



3 0 

0 

3 

CanlharidM m cwt 


1 

0 

J 

6 

case or cask, S cwt and 


S 3 

0 

V 








upwards 


1 6 

0 

1‘ 






0 

4 

ca!« or cask, 4 cwt. and 


1 0 

0 








under 8 cwt. 


0 fi 

0 

14 


.U.aoutch<iuc. .See/rt. Huliber. 




0 

3 

case or cask, under 4 cwt. 






Cajiers - - cwt. 


0 

3 

0 

6 

butt 


1 6 

0 



’ 



0 

0 

4 

3 

puncheon 


0 8i 

0 







0 


barrel 


0 

3 

0 

100 

iCardamoms • cwt. 


0 

6 

0 

14 

chest 


0 3i 

it 

0 

100 





1 




0 a 

0 

0\ 


Cunlts, pla>ing • c&he 


1 

6 

0 


chest 


0 3 

1 

a 

100 




0 




0 14 

0 

9 

100 

sm.ill ditto 


1 

0 

0 







(iar^Kits, 70 square yards and 
upwards - hale 


2 

0 

0 

4 




8 0 


0 

100 bags, 2 to 4 cwt. each 

undi-r 70 bq. yrtU# l)allot 


1 

44 

0 

2 





« 

1 OOdo. iiiidor 2 cwt. each 

C.irra way seed - tun 



0 

0 

3 



6 0 

0 

4 


C.ishew iiuiH - cwt. 


0 

G 

0 

Oi 



3 0 

u 

4 


Casks landed empty, or cask 







0 3 

0 

2 

rnincbeon 
bag or barrel 

o,ases, it not deliverwl wilh- 









0 

0 

III h d.iys (including deli- 









0 

0, 

keg 

very), but(,|ii|ie, or jnincb. 


0 

8 

0 

1 

04 



1 0 

0 

1 

smaller c.isk or case 


0 

4 




3 a 

0 

3 


If taken away within b 











d.afs, half (he above 








3 0 

0 

2 


charges and no rent. 








0 f) 

0 

0 


AVine or spirits, small id- 








3 0 

0 

3 


l.age, ini hiding turning 








1 0 

0 

3 

chest 

over contents, storing and 









0 

2 

bale or box 

delivery - each 


1 

0 

0 

1 



1 G 

0 

3 


('assia lignea - cwt. 


0 

fi 

0 

04 



1 0 

0 

2 


bulls - - cwt. 



ti 

0 




3 0 


4 


tistula - - cwt. 


0 

II 

0 

0? 



3 0 

0 10 


Castor seed rwt. 


0 

3 

0 




.1 0 

0 

1 


Cnsloroil. See 0(7. 








0 a 

0 

1' 


('.istoniiii, keg or small box 


1 

0 

0 

1 



0 li 



C.itlings - rase or chest 


I 

0 

0 

2 



3 (1 

0 

2 


Caviare - • pai kago 


0 

6 

0 

OJ 



3 C 

0 

2 


'Chairs - . each 


0 

3 

0 







case containing 12 


1 

(, 

11 

3 







case tonfaiiuiig 6 


1 

0 


2 







.Chaises or carriages, with 












4 wheels • each 


10 

G 

1 

C 







! 2 wheels « each 


7 

G 

1 

0 







t'li.dk, French - ton 




0 

6 



3 3 

0 

3 

ton, In casks 

Cliareoal, .iniinal • ton 


3 

6 

0 

3 




0 

1 

c.ise, about 2 cwt. 

'('hassutn - - b-tle 


1 

6 

0 

1 




0 


box or b.isket, 1 cwt. 

jClieese - - ton 


4 

0 

1 


tub or r.ise 



u 


box or basket, 36 lb. 

tubsorc.iseg - cwt. 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

fi 

100 small ditto 






Cbikang • - cwt. 


1 

0 

0 

llJ 

100 sacks 


,7 0 

0 

c, 


,(;htsliiuU • - bushel 


0 

iii 

4 


1 

0 

2 





2 

0 

100 bags 


1 0 

0 

1 


1 




4 

2 

100 barrels 


3 0 

u 

a 


Chicoree, under 1J cwt. case 





01 



1 (j 




1 or cask 

1 

0 

f, 

0 



1 U 




14 mid under 3 cwt. case 











or(.isk 


0 

9 

0 

04 



0 fi 




.3 cwt. and under 3 cwt. 







0 u 

0 

9 

100 

case or cask] 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 






cwt. Sc above, case or csk.! 


1 

G 


2 







C-hdhes . . cwl. 


1 9 

G 


7 Hon 






(hinaroot - cwt. 


0 

6 

0 

03 







J China wjie - rase 


1 1 

6 

0 

3 







1 small case 



u 

ri 

2 



0 3 


0 

I(») 

liox 


1 1 

0 

0 

1 



0 3 

it 

0 

100 

'iriiliang.r root - cwi. 


1 1 

0 

0 

0 } 



I 



1 

Chir.iylta - - cwt. 


0 

84 

0 

3 

cask or ca.se 






iCboiulato - - Iwx 


0 

9 

0 

2 







|(/'inn.-diHr - - cwt. 


2 

4 

0 Oi 







iCinnainon. See Manai’mient 

1 Ratri. 

Citron, in salt - pipe 


1 

G 

0 

4 







hogshetid 


1 

0 

0 

3 







Cooper’s attendance In ad¬ 
dition. 

candied. See Succadci. 








0 3 

f 

0 

100 

Clay figures - case 


1 

6 

0 

2 







middling case 
small Ctise 


1 

0 » 

0 

i* 








0 

9 

0 







Clocks, wooden - chest 


2 

0 

0 

2 






10 O 

French, containing 2, case 


2 

6 

0 

2 



3 0 

2 

0 

1, caise 


1 

G 

0 

I 







Cloth, woollen, cose or large 












Ule 


2 

0 

0 

3 







ordin. do. from S to 12 pcs. 


1 

6 

0 

2 







small do. under 8 pieces 


1 

0 

0 

H 



3 0 

0 

s 


Cloves - - cwt. 

Clover and lucerne seetr. In 


0 

8i 

0 

of 



10 0 

u 

4 


bags - - ton 


3 

6 

0 

34 



lit 6 

u 

.3 


In casks - ton 


4 

6 

0 

34 



1 3 

0 

14 


Coaches. Sec ChaUu, he. 








2 6 

0 

4 


Cobalt - - ton 


5 

0 

0 

5 



0 104 

0 

2 

bale or case 

Cochineal « - cwt. 

3 0 

0 

9 

0 




0 6 

0 

01 

cwt. 

Cocoa nuts - 100 

3 4 

1 

6 

0 

5 






Cocoa, in casks - cwt. 

1 6 

0 

6 

u 

h 

ton 

1 8 

, 0 6 

0 

oji 

1 

in • cwt. 

1 2 

0 

C 

0 

6 

ton 
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Goods imported. 


Per 

JCocque de p”Tie • cheKt; 
ICocuLus indiais - 
Cod fish. Sec Fith. 

Codilla, of hemp or flax, ton 
when gold from landing 
scale, to importer - ton 
to buyer - - ton 

When housed, weiRhinff, 
its. per ton; loadinR, 5r< 
per ton. 

UnhousinR, wltarfaRC. and 
shippintt, !ts. jior ton. 
[OofTec, In ca^ks * cwt. 

In hales » - cwt. 

in baRS, hulkal - cwt, 

in haRs, not bulked - cwt, 
Coir, unwrought, jiress. 

packed - - ton 

Ro|ie, under 6 in. in girth 

Yam - - ton 

Cables. Sec CMn. 
Coloquintida 


Colours, p.tintcrs’, — 

9 cwt. and alioee - cask! 
I) and under 9 cwt. - (Msk 
.1 and iindar <i cwt, - cask| 
1 and under 3 cwt. - 
under 1 cwt. - cask] 
Columbo root - cwt 

iCojiper, copper ore, and cop 
per n,all8 - tin 

Wlnirfage and shippiiiR 
cop)>er slabs, when piled 
on the qua), 3». Id. per 

ICopp-'rai - - toll, 

Cqjiuill.s nuts - 1,000 

Coral, fraRinents - cwt. 
bcad,s - (ase or chest 


[Cordials. See Sniritt and 
m,tr. ' 

[Coriander seed - 

Cork - - . . 

UnhousiiiR, wharfage, and 
shipniiiR, if. per ton 
manufactured - 


Com. See Qrahi, 

(’orjise • • each] 

Cortex winteranus 
Cotioii piece goods - hale 
trunk 

otiier cotton Roods, large 
bale 

box or small CISC 
Colton wool, press-packed, 

' cwt. 

not press-packed - cwt. 

Wart India, press-packed. 


fringe - case, about 5 cwt, 
10 cwt, 

lowh.tge - - cwt. 

[Cowries - - ton 

Cows, laiuUng and wharfage 
each 

[Cranberries - liogshead 

bane! 

, kux 

'Cream of tartar - ton 

[Crystal beads - package 

1 rough • - to 

[Cuhetis - - cw 

Cubic nitre. See Saltpetre. 
Cummin seed cw 


Currants, 23 cwt. and uji- 
wards - - butt 

1,3 and under 23 cwt. butt 
9 do. 1,3 do. pipe 

5 do. 9 do. carot. 

2J do. 6 do. barrel 

under ‘i\ cwt. half-barrel 
Dates, 3 cwt. and upwards 
cask or case 

2 and under 3 cwt. do. 

1 do. 2 do. do. 

. under 1 cwt, do. 

iDeer, landing and wliarfage 
I each 

nivldivi - . cwt. 

'Dragon's blood • cwr. 


Week.l Quantities, Ac. 


Vi 


jsk or c.isp, 3 cwt. and 
upwards 

»sk or case, 1 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt. I 

0. or caj>e, under I cwt. 


Goods imported. 




hogshe.id 
ll.'lR, I cwl. 
[b.iR, 30 lbs. 



31^1 


Per t, 

Dripstones - each 
Drugs not otherwise enu-| 

[ merated - - cwt.' 

Dire flower - ton' 
E.artb, fullers' - ton 
Kdu (le Cologne, 450 buttles 
and above c.rse' 

2(M) and under 4,00 bottles 
c.ise 

do. 200 bottles 

Kggs - box[ 

Elephants'feeth - cwt.' 
Emery stone. Sec Stone. | 
ucs, 1 cwt. and above 


Khatania or 
[Fans 

Feathers, betl 


trlch - - pack.ige 

illure, above 2 cwt.l 

bale or cask' 
lot oxceetling 2 cwt.l 
bale or cask; 
lotexccetlinR.Villis. bag 
Figs, 3 qrs. to li cwl. clicst 
about 56 Ills. half-chest 
i-< he.ts or drums, about 
2H lbs. - score 

i» i, or H-drums, or tap-j 
Deis - • score 

Fish, cod, dried - ton[ 

herrings or mackerel, tierce 
b.irrei; 

stock or sturgeon llKlOj 
not otherwise describedl 


Do. 


calc 


old from l,mdiiig-l 
(oimpoiter toil' 


,, wh.arfage, and 
shippmR,4«. (Ilf. pur ton. 
Flour, including delivery, by 
1 md or water ton 

Iti'piliiiR, It. per ton. I 
Weighing on delivery, if| 
required, ii< r bairel. s ick,l 
or chest. III.; per J-har-' 
rcl, or 1 -cliesf,. 
Weighing on Uiard for| 
tr.anshipnieiit, 'it. pur ton. 
Flowers, arlilUl.il case, 

box I 

Flower roots. See RooU. 
[Fraiikiiiren.se - cwt. 

Fruit. See e.idi kind. 

Furs. Ski-S kint. 

Funutuie, very large pckge. 

ordinary package 
middling pnrlc,ig< ' 
■rinfdl.ite pacli-igi 
small package 

(iaiangal - 
llalbanuni - 
(labs 

(iainboge - 
(i‘ ntiaii root - cwt. 

(iinger, W. India, casks i wt. 
in bugs - - cwt 

East India, bags, flee, cwt 
Freerved. See Suecadea. 
Ginseng root - evrt 

Glass - cask or chestj 
case or box 

utensils, 21 cwl. and up¬ 
wards - task or C'lsej 
1 cwt- and under 2i cwt. 

cask or (a' 
under 1 cwt. cask or cai 
(Jlu- - - t.i 

[Goats' hair or beards. See 
Wool. 

|Graln and seed, vii.— 

Wheat, barley, rye, m sire] 
and other heavy grain; 
was, horse or pigeon 
Leans, tares, linseed, flee. 


Wwk.l Quantities, flee. 


0 Oil 
0 03| 


U 2 .bag, 2 cwt. and under 3| 
I cwt. 

0 1J do. 1cwt. and under 2| 
I cwt. 

0 1 'small hale 


Utihousliig 

andE.iiidnig. 

0 oj 


[lO'X) stork 
lot) kegs sturgeon 
100 barrels 


SSi 

0 oi 

«i\ 


Wlieat, rye,' 
maire, and 
other heary 
grain, ex¬ 
cept barley, 
peas, horse 
- pigeon 


4s. M., 
per lOO 
qrB.,not 
Inelud- 
Ing 111- 
surance| 
from 


beans, tares j fire. 
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Goods Imported. 


Grain, tee.—eonHfiutJ. Per\ 
' JUndlng, wharfage, houi-^ 
Ing and dfliveniig - qr. 

Oat* and other light grain 
Landing, wlmifagp, houic 
ing, and duUvering ■ qr, 

Working out and deliver¬ 
ing into craft, 3 d. pet qr. 
Granilla - - cwt.. 

q 

Grass, Dra/illan • cwt, 
Gredse - * 

(Jroave* - • 

Guinea grain* • cwt. 

Gum, not otherwise de- 
Rcrlbod, loose, or in hog*- 
• ■ ton 


heads 

in seron* or bag* - 
in cose*, Udrrel*, or chests 

in cask* or chests froinj 
Africa 

Hair, iiorse, or, or cow 


human ■ 
pigs . 


- hogshead 
tierce 
barrel or basket 
case 

small 
loose, 100 
iirartnll • - ton 

ItaU, Leghorn • 10 dor.. 

chip - tub of 80 do*, 

beaver, or lilk • large 

middling case 
small COSO 
linings • • gtuall rasuj 

Hemp - • tun 

if sold fVom landing scale, 
to importer • ton 

10 buyer - ton 

When housed, weighing, 
S*. i>er (on; loading, 
per ft 


Unhouslng, nh.rrfnge, and 
sliijqilng, 4», per Ion. 
preKs-p.ickwi - i 

K. Imliii ditto - ' 

Hellel)ore-root - c 

llerring*. See FiiA. 
jHides, wet initetl, landed] 
loose, and requiring to be 
tied up • - KMI 

Jiu'lnding landing, wharf¬ 
age, housing, taring, ty¬ 
ing up eacti, including 
cord and weigtilng fu‘ 
delivery. 

landed In bundle*, or loose, 
not requiring tying up 
lot) 

♦ Including landing, 
wharfage, housing, taring, 
and wcigiiiiig for delivery. 


Not otherwise etyimerated. 
dry or dry salted, loose 100 
wet salletl, loose lOO 

ox, cow, or buffalo, wet 
salietl, loose - 1(K) 

ditto, with short horn* 100 
Other hides (not enurne- 
ratetl), dry or dry salted, 
loose. 

Rveriige more than 88 Ihs. 

euch - - 100, 

lVil«. and not exceeding 

881b*.. . loo' 

7 lbs. Bud under 18 lbs 
100 

under 7 lbs, - 100 

in bales under 4 cwt. bale 
4 cwt. & under 6 cwt. hale 
6 cwt. ditto 10 cwt. bale 
lOcwt. ditto 1.4cwt. hale 
1.4cwt. ditto 80 cwt. bale 


0 3 , 
0 4i 


Barley, 100 or*. 4i. 9d. 
not Including insur- 
ance from fire 
Linseed, do. do. 3«. lOd. 


hale, case, or box, under 
3 cwt. ' 

loose, per cwt. 


Unhouslng, 
Wharl.iKC, and 
Shiiqilng. 


10 dor. 
m idd I ing case or pa<-kngc 
large case or pack.ige 


Goods Imported, 


Hides—conGtinrd. 

80 cwt. ditto 8.1 cwt. halo 
86cwt. ditto .30 cwt. bale 
In casks, landing rate anill 
rent the same us in bales, 
lusli • bale or chest 


Weighing, 
Unpiling, 
K-epilmg, 
llelumsmg, 
or laiading. 

t. d. 


Per 


Unhouslng, 
Wharfage, 
and Ship 
ping. 


bale 
bale 
bale 
bale . 
bale 4 6 


one* . • cwt. 

Honey, jars « cwt. 

b.irre(.s and kegs cwt. 

I.irger cask* • cwt. 

Hoofs - • cwt. 

Ho|»a - . cwt. 

lorns and horn tips, or] 
|il.tte8. 

o\, cow, or buffalo, loose 

cwt.l 

Unhouslng, wharfage, and 
shipping, 7</. per cwt. 


parkages 
h.art, stog.i 


st.ag, or deer, German 
100 pr.' 
East India, loose - cwt. 
bales, under 8 cwt. - bale 
a cwt. and above • balL>| 
* Including counting 
binding. 

Horses, wharfage - e.ichj 
J.il.qi • • cwt. 

Iceland moss. See Moss. 
India rubber, in pack.sge* 

cwt.| 

cwt. 

'itidigo (not East India) cwt. 
E.sst India. See 
ninit Hales. 

|Jnk, f^liina • cwt. 
Inkle • • cwt. 

Ipecacuanha • cwt. 
.Iron, li.irs, rods, or pigs - ton 


when binded for transit, 
anil not weighed - ton 
Weighing, lOi/. per ton. 
Uiipillng, wh.irVage, and 
hhippmg (without weigh- 
iiighVf (iif. per ton. 
when shipped from landing 
scale, including delivery 

ore • • ton! 

old • - ton 

Steam engines, and ofherj 
heavy ni,a( hinerv, ii 
ii.irts, boilers, cylinders 
Sic. brought either hy| 
land or w ater. 
pieces under 8 tons 


cxceeillng 10 ton* ton 

manuf.ietures in packages, 
not otlierwise descrlbeilj 
tor 

I.singlass ■- - cwt 

Ivory - - cwt 

.Iunk,oroldToji«- tor 

.rule, press-packed tor 

'■^.eln - - ton 

Filling and 'weighing on re¬ 
housing or delivery, is. 


Lae dye ana lac lake chest 
Lace - cuse or box 
(.acquered ware large case 
chest 


ST 

^1 


1*0 loj] 

0.6 


clicst Idlest 

or 0 8 or I 2 0 
hale I I bale 

* A (iy weighing charge¬ 
able to the Imiwrter fat to 
be charged at the rate of 
one tlilrd of the landing 
'rate; but this rule Is not 
ipply to any other) 

I oper.ition, or to any 
weighing orre-welghbig,' 
under any other circum¬ 
stance*. 


I, 3 to 5 cwt. 
keg or jar 

iliX 

puncheon 

ton 


0 10 

0 6 

|*.3 0 I 0 3 , 

*0 loy 0 0? 

' 1 0 I n I 

1 0 0 Ii 


ton, horn* 
ton, tips or plate* 


6 3 , 

0 lOi 




7 G 
llO 0 


bale, aliout 3 cwt. 
bale, about li cwt. 


0 8 
0 I , 
0 ni 


Quantities, &c. 


Weighing* 

Un]>iling, 

Hepillng, 

Rehousing, 

oriioading. 


f. d. 


Unhouslng, 
' Wliarfage, 
and Ship, 
pmg. 


Rent Is not charged when 
shinned ftom tlie quay 
w'itnin one week froinj 
the final weighing. 


j>er ton for plates, shafts, 
and otlier gearing 


case 

'barrel 

box 


02 0 6 ; 
6*1 0 OJ, 


100 hiadd 
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|l^ad . • to. 

Onitlling, wharfage, and 
sliipohig, !«• Sd. toil.' 
o'd and or« - ton 
bl.uk • - ton 

white - * ton 

Leather, foreign, tanned bale 
deini-balc 
loose, ton 
Irish, tanned, bole under 

1 cwt. 

bale 1 cwt, and under 

2 cwt. 

bale 2 do. do. 4 cwt. 

. small or middling cr.-ite 
large crate 
r,cccliCJ • - package 

lutnons. See Oninget. 

I’eel. See Orange I’rtl, 
LJniM - - barrel 

Idmejulec - mO gallons 
Laying up to gu.ige, and 
coowrs' attendance at 
landing ft delivery, form 
a separate charge. 

I Linen, s.unjile box, not i 
companietl by original] 
package 


German ^ 


loo»o, or bags - 


ca.se 
bale 
I bale 
i bale 
roll 
chest 
A chest 
I chest 
bale 
A bale, 


Hiissla • 

Hoarded bale 
containing 10 pieces 

i bale 

crash • - . '•«[« 

A bale 
i bale 

sail cloth - bolt or roll 
mats, containing 2 pcs.eacli 
Irish - ca.so or bale 
box or bundle 
iLinenyarn. See Tmn. 
'Linseed. Hee Groin. 

cakes • • toi 

Liquorice - • toi 

root, loose or bales toi 

]\f.icraroiil. See Vermlce/IL 
,Mace • - cwt 

jM.ulder - - «ni 

roots • * 


jM.iiden hair • halo] 

Manna - - cwt. 

Mi.ng.incse ore - ton 
Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 2*. 
per ton. 

Marbles - • ton 

'M.arblP baths • eaih 

mortars - ton 

hculpiurctl works of art, 
and slabs, according to 
sue and value 

cwt.l 


rough, cases 


blocks, 4 tons Sc under, ton 
above 4 tons, and not ' 
ceeding 10 tons 
above 10 tons • 

Mastic gnm - t 

Matchets - * I 

Mats (baas) 

Indian - 


chest 
box 

C feet long and under, each 
alwve G feet long • each 
Mat* or bags, from corn- 
vessels • bundle of 10] 
delivery by land, A<f. 
ditto by w.ster, Itl. 

Meal, Including delivery, ton] 

'••tgbing for delivery, .Id, 
per sack or barrel. 

Melons - ■ basket 

Melting pots • cask] 

Minerals (specimens) 

Mohair yam - cwt. 
Molasses and cane Juice, cwt. 

1 Money. See Kullion, 




^<2 


0 loi 


Quantities, &c. 


io:;shead 

>arrcl 


0 74 


ca-so or barrel 
loose 

b.ile under 2 cwt. 




.bale, S cwt. anil upwards 
b.de, 3) cwt. to cw ' 
bale, under .”54 cwt. 


" * 1 
0 o,i 

0 I ' 


Delivered Into tin-' ^ c 
deckeil craft per j‘C'9 5. 
ton of 2 > palms, or'5 '' 

12 culilc feet. I> 


Goods Imported. 


Moss, rock or Iceland ton 
|Mutlier-o’'pe.trl, shells Ion 

box 

Mules, landing and wharfage 
earh 

Munjeet, bales - cwt. 

bundles - < 

boxes - • 

,.Muslins - • bale] 

Alyrabolans 

'.Mvrrh - - ewt.| 

Musical Instruments 

box] 

Nails • • cwt. 

iNanari - • cwt. 


N.inkeen • 




chest 


or chest, .ibout 3 cwt] 
100 bundles 


bundle of 10 mats 
[100 bundles 


iton, if not cleared within] 
14 days from breaking 
bulk 


1 halo 
2ypunclteon 
iMnogshead or tierce 
Oj barrd or keg 


Nickel, metallic,refineil, and] 

rsenate of, in lumps, m 
relmed - - t< 

N itrate ot soda. See Salt pet. 
.Ntitinegh - . lu 

Nuts, Pistachio . , 

other European - bushel 

ii.i., 

barrel] 

Gasfania • • bushel] 

iwini - . cwt. 

Nux vomica • ew t. 

O.ikiiin - • ton 

O.itmeal. Seo Jl/eaf. 

(Ichre • . ton 

JOll, Imy . . cask] 

che-nic.il, 1 cwt. and up- 
w.nds - - inukagr 

under 1 cwt. ii.u kage 
rhodium . - package] 

olive, large j.trs - cwt. 

common j.irs - cwt. 

haltj.ar.s - - cwt. 


•sahid, li.dfehestof.tO fl.isk' 
palm or cocoa nut, casks 
not above .10 cwt. ton' 
c.isks aliove .10 cwt. ton 
in Iron tanks * ton 
sernl, c.isks - tnn 
duppers, canisters, and like 
packages • cw t. 


L.nvUng, wharfage,and laying up In' 
guage ... 

[.(lading or housing 
IJnhiiusing and loading 
Uiihousing, wlmrf.ige, and shipping, 
or wharfage and sldp)iiiig 
CfMipers' Httendaiice, if delivered 
from ipiay .... 
ditto if housed additional 
iSeai clung and tilling up to order 
'*ltent per week * * - , 


1 .1 I 0 1] 
0 44 0 0] 


Quantities, kc. 


0 01 bairel or bag 
0 0| seroii, above 1 cwt. 

0 04 neron, 1 cwt. or under 

« Ij 


0 OVewt. 

. , 0 0,'l 

2J 4 0 1100 sacks 
I I () lloo bushels, loose 
2 0 1100 Isigs 
0 1 Ibrrcl 
1 0 11"! bushels 
0 OUwt. 

0 oil 
0 


0 Ojewt. 


0 Oj gallon jar 
0 .IjWore cases 


0 24 


0 04] 




1 0 
0 B 


1 0 
0 4 


1 0 


* Fmirtt'cn days are allowed from the final landing, free of rent, to clc; 
the nil Irom the'ipiay ; if not cleared from the quay within that time, rei 
'will be charged from the date of breaking bulk, .iiid if it remain after ll 
lexplration of one calender month from the coimnoncement of the ship's di 
]ch.aTge, it will be houseil. 


jOil cake 

iOlibaniim. See Cum, 

[Old rope. Sec./t(»k. 

(hives, about 12 gal. 

' (, gal. 

2;K'‘1* 

about a quarts keg - score 
3 pintjars • score] 
large packages - 


kfg 


gallon 


Onions 

(tpiiim 

Oranges and lemons 


buds 


bushel 


cwt. 


trees 


- cwt. 
large package 
small package 
flowers, in iiickle, cask 
about 10 gallons each 
flower water • case 

Orchella weed - cwt. 

extract of • cwt. 


3 6 


0 ki’a 

Si 
1 0 
0 44 


0 S ] 


0 2 

0 1 

0 3 tierce 
0 2 barrel, .10 gallons 
0 J half, barrel 
0 1 I basket or liarrel 
0 14 chest under 3 cwt. 
0 1 


8 ?i| 


0 04 
01 
0 04 
0 “ 


Ihogshead 
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Orchella weed, extract of • 
continued. 

Orpiment - - o 

Orrlce root - cwi 


Orsidew 


packai^e 


iPeas 


Oatrich feathers . package 
Otto of roses - jiackage 
middling package 
small jiackage 
Oxen, landing and wharfage 

Paddy, In bags - 
J/andlng, wharfage, and 
shipping, 3s. yd. per ton. 
in bulk - - (matter 

Working out and deliver¬ 
ing into craft, .Id. per 
quarter. 

Paper 
hanging - 

rice, under 11 Iba.,ca 

l>ox 

Pearl tarley - b.irrel 
bag or keg 
tierce or barrel 
bag 

In bulk. See Grain- 
Pollltiiry root 

IPeiijier, unsifted - . 

including ordinary siftmgl 
and bagging - “ ‘ 

long, or cayenne 
IPianoforios - each 
IPii'caba - - cwt. 

IPickles • doxen bottles 
barrels - ■ p.dloii 

large bottles or Jars, under 
k gallons ' ■ gallon 

5 and under .1 do. gallon 
ft and uitwardi • gallon 

Pictures . bale or- 

middling bale 01 

small liale or casoj 
Extra si/HS, according tc 
dimensions and contents, 
lecu goials, not otherwise 
rated ■ ■ Iwle 

Pill boxes, in vats large 
' small| 

Pimento, casks - ( 

bags - - < 

Pink root • • < 

Pipe bon U, earthenware 
Pilch 


itiiiis, Portugal, hoxes, dux. 

French. See IVuuri. 

Pomegranate peel - 
Porcelain - 

small caae ot 

Pork, middlos, 3 cwt. tierce 
ditto, 1 to a cwt. cask] 

Potatoes - - ton 

Potash. Siw Athn, I 

Presents, examined on the 
quay i—packages of small 
v.iluc, and noi exceeiUng 
15 in. square, or ‘X8 Il>s.| 
weight - package 0 C 

above do. and under 1 cwt. 

package, 1 0 

1 cwt. and under it cwt.| 

package 1 o 

2 cwt. k upwards, package 3 0 
examined within the ware.] 

house : - packages of| 
small value, and not ex- 
ciHsliiig 1ft in. square, oi j 
2,S llw. weight, packagil 1 o 
aliovedo. and under 1 cwtJ 

package: 8 6 
1 cwt. and under 2 cwt.! 

package] 4 0 
2ewt. Aupwntds, packagei ft 0 
iPieserves. See Succadti. I 
•Prints, engravings, large easel ■ 

1 middling case • 

small case' 


Prunes or French plums, _ 
above? cwt.,hhd. orpun 
ft and not exceeding 7 cwt, 
barrel] 

alwve 2 and not exceeding 
ft cwt. half-barrel I 

2cwt. and under,qr.-barrell 
abouticwi. - chest 
56 lbs. half-chest 

2S Ills, quarter-chest! 
I cwt. rontainlngl 
Imxes or cartoons 

iPnisslatf of potash • ton 
Pumice stone, See Stone. | 
IPnret • • chesti 


hogsliead 

tierce 

barrel or se: 
[large case 
small do. 


0 1)1 


0 1 bag of 317 llis. 


0 4 ton 

0 0) 

0 1 barrel 


0 4 
0 6 
0 6 'ton 
0 2 bale 
0 1 [ 

3 0 10(1 barrels 

0 0) 


i i. 


1 0 ,100 


0 OJ] 


0 Oj 

0 1 I 


f, ' 0 2 
0 I 0 II 
I 6 0 m 


0 1.) 


„ , 0 04' 

0 4)1 2 0 ,100 

0 3 11 .3 100 

0 li 1 0 100 


Goods Imported. 


Per 

Pyrolignate of lead - toi 
t^uicksllver, bottles - bottle 
small case 

QullU 

small 
easel 

hogshead or barrel 
bale 

Quinine, sulphate of - case 
llladia coiitrayervte • —' 
Hadix senekiu 
Rags - • - 

when Sold from landing 
scale, to the Importer 
to ttic buyer 


lUsim, I2to20cwt. butt 
9 to 12 cwt. - pipe 
6 to 9 cwt. • carotel 

2) to 4) cwt. - barrel 
U to‘4 cwt. half-barrel 
Under Ik cwt. qr.-barrel 
Peiiia and Valencia, boxes 
score 

half and quarter-boxes 
score 

frails or baskets • set 
halt and quarter-frails 
baskets - set 

Malaga, boxes - sco.^. 

half and quarter-boxes 
score! 

Rmyma, dnmii • score 
half and quarter-drums 
score 

cases, I cwt - score' 

.'»«Ills. - score 

28 lbs. - 

Cape, under 3 cwt. - - 

.3 cwt. to ft cwt. - cask 
boxes, about 60 lbs., scon 
Rape cake • ton 

Rattans,common. Seef‘.in«, 
Rhaianiaroot • cwt. 

extract - • cwt, 

Rhubarb - • cwt. 

East India • chest 

Including starting intr 
bulk, t.iring, repairing 
re-taring, rc-hllmg 
nailing down, « , 
weighing, and piling 

I away. 

Rice, casks 
lags 

Roots, flower - large . , 

small case] 

Madder. See Madder. 
Rhatania. bee Kkatania, 
Sassafr.is - cwt. 

I Winters 
jKosin 

nia c^ee Junk. 

hale 
half-bale 
smaller do. 

toad 
• bundle 
cwt. 
• cwt. 




n polisliliig 
e. • rgot of 


bac, saluriil 
Salllowcr . 

Sago 

Sal ammoniac _ * 

I Salmon. See PUh. , 

i bdlop - ' package! 

! Sali|ietTe - - tun 

1 Samples wliUh bv law are 

I exempted from duly,, 

Saphora - ■ package 

‘ iiirvipaiilla cwt. 

I He- weighing and resUrwing 
bales, 4 cwt. and up-j 
w.irds, 1«. 6d. 

Under 4 cwt., 1*. 

Sassafra-s, hark or root, cwt. 


0 9 
0 9 , 
0104 
3 o' 


[IScalelioaTds 

iScnniinony 


cheat 

•core 

■cot* 


100 bundles 
ibenniinony - cwt. 
Sea-horse and wa cow teeth 
cwt.j 

Seeds, aarlcultUTal, or not 
otherwise rated, baga, ton] 
I chests or casks - ton 
forest nuts or acorns, barrel 


loresi I 
IlSeed lao 
11 Senna 

Shawls, small 1 
|i large do. 


'cwt, 

cwt., 
r bale 
each; 


«. d. 

0 5 , 

SS! 

0 4 ' 

0 3 
0 3 
0 3 
0 2 


QuantlUes, &c. 


1 0 
0 9 
0 C 
0 3 
0 2 
I 0 


0 8 
0 6 
0 4 
0 2 
0 2 
0 0) 


:a'V or case 
■ask or cose 

W’ barrel* 


bale or cise 
ton, bugs 
ton, boxes 


OlOi] 

3 0 

4 6 
0 9 
0 9 , 
0 44| 

2 0 


0 34 
0 34 
0 1 
0 01 
0 Oi 
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0) IS 

Goods imported. 

■It 


PfT 

Shaya root, preu-packed, toi 
Shelloo - - CW1 

Shot - - _ toi 

SItruh, tame as Spirilt, 
Shurf - - toL 

Silk, raw or thrown - cwt. 

Raw or thrown, from East 
Indies or China. See 
Management Rate*. 
manufactured, 1 cwt. and 
uuwards - bale or cate 
uniter 1 cwt. • biile or case 
waste, 4 cwt. and upwards 
bale 

i cwt. & under 4 cwt. bale 
1 cwt. 5( under 1 cwt. bale 
ribbons - 
worm RUt 

jbklns, beaver • pipe] 
puncheon 


Calf and kip, 4 cwt. and 
Upwards - bale 
2 cwt. A under 4cwt. bale 
under 2 cwt. - bale 
calf, wet salted, loose, 100 
dry, or dry salted, loose 
100 

kip, wet salted, loose, 100 


Moftadorc, dry salted, 
• du;een 
small bale 


|0«S( 


camelion 
carpincho 
cat or fltch • cask or case 
chincliilli,bale, cask or case 
deer or elk, puncheon, hlul. 

or bale 
case 

pack or bundle 
loose • - 120 

dnf( Hsh • • bale 

furs • lar^e bale, case or 
cask 

middllni; bale, case or cask 
sniiin bale, case or caski 
go.it. Cape. See Sheep aml\ 
(iuat. 

Trieste, bale alxnit S 
llaiiibro’, bale 10(| skins 
and under 
bale aliove 100 skinsj 
Mog.ulore or Turkey, — 
atiove 100 skins - bale 
above 60 to 100 skins,bale 
above .10 to 60 skins, bale 
.10 and under - bale 
liKMie - - do^en 

East India, about 4(to 
bale 

hare and coney, about 10(K) 
skins - - bale 

about .Wn skins and un¬ 
der KHH) - bale 

uiuier ^ skins • bale 
large cask 
middling cask 
small ca.sk 
kangaroo • do<en 

loose - 

kid or lamb, hhd., punch.. 

or bale 
tierce 
barrel 
large bundle 
ordinary bundle 
small bundle 
loose - • do'/en 

leopard, lion, & tiger, each 

nutria - > liogshead 

barrel 

about I AO doz. skins, bale 
about lUO doz. skins, bale 
about 50 doz. skins, bale 
opossum, about 60 skins, 
bundle 

otter, about 100, balo or box 
t^ucbec, or Hudson’s Bay, 
cose, bale, or puncheon 
large bundle 
ordinary bundle 
small bundle or keg 
seal - - pipe 

puncheon or hogshead 
barrel 

loose . • 120 

South Reas, wigs 120 

middlings 
smalls or pups 


0 2 
0 IJ 


0 5 


Weighing*, 
Unpiiiiig, 
Kepiling, 
Relumsing, 
or Loading. 

UnhousIng, 
Wharfage, 
and Ship- 
ping. 

Per 

t. d. 

«. d. 


0 6 

1 fi 


0 4 

1 0 


0 3 

0 9 

120 

» Oi 

3 li 

120 

0 Si 

2 9 

120 

2 1 

6 3 

120 

2 1 

4 2 


Any weighing charge- 
rt nt'**hle to the importer is t« 
- - ^ Ih! charged at tlie rate of 

one-third of the l.indirig 
rate j but this rule is not] 
to ajiply to any other 
operation, or to any 
weigliing orre-weighing, 
under any other ciicuni- 
jhtances. 


0 IJ 


120 skins 
120 skins 
I'iOskbis 
120 skins 
120 ^ki^s 


.Skins—-runtiiirifd. Per 

Oreenlaiid or Newfounil- 
land, loose - 12( 

sheep, ilambro’ • balcj 


slieep and goat. Cape — 

100 skins A upwds. liale 
7.5 and under 100 balo 

.V) and under 7.'i bale 

25 and under .'iD bale 

15 and under 25 bale 

under 15 • bale 

dry or dry-s.ilted, loose 100 
wet salteil, looa! - 


India, loose - 
aboul 100sk.,large bale 
small calf, Russia, IliU 
skins • - bundle 

Mpiirrel, alwiit 2000, bale 
Sfjuirrel tails, about }UO,IKlO 
bale 

swan, MO skint - 

100 skins - bale! 

vkunia, loose • l2i 

Slates, III frames, and pcnciU 
' ‘o 2 cwt. • c.is 
• jicncils « ton I 

Its • • ton 


chest 

gallon 


Spectacles- - cast 

Speller • • ton 

VVb.irf.igo .and shipping. 
2s. |)er ton, when plica 
on the quay. 

Spirits, rum - 100 galls. 

* Includes delivery from 
the quay, eitlicr by land 
or water. 

*)(.* When the spirits are 
bnportcsl in casks made of 
pioper wik, tlie Company 
engagi-s to l»e responsible 
fur dcbi lencies in Measure, 
which shall exccsislone gal¬ 
lon iier cask far each year, 
or fraction of a year, the 
goods remain in cltarge 
but tlie Company will no 
be answer.ible for defi¬ 
ciencies arising from the 
casks being made of other | 
mid inelllcient m.iterials. 

Other spirits and wine_ 

Sec scpar.ite Table. : 

Speti.hes. See/fide t'u/fin^e. 

ISiMiiige - - cwt. 


ton 
• case 

2 cwt. 

b.-igs 

Starch 
Slavesicre - 
Steel 

.Slick Me - 
Slicks, walking • 
iStock fish. See Pith, 

|sione, burr 

emery - * • ton 

Filling and weighing on 
rehousing or delivery, 2*. 


1000 

each 


iMnrte 


tun 


lithographic • 
pumice, loose • 


In casks - • ton 

Turkey or hones rwt. 
Stores, ship's, warehoused, 
under 2H lb. - package 
under 2 cwt. - package 
i cwt. and upward • cwt. 
liquids - • gallon 

Straw, manufactured, — 
under 1 cwt. 

1 cwt. A under 2 cwt. case 

2 cwt. A under 3 cwt. case 

3 cwt. A under 4 cwt. case 

4 cwt. and upwards • casd 


1 6 , 

1 n 

0 9 
0 4i 
0 3 
0 li 
1 6 ' 

2 3 


3 4\l 
5 0 
0 lOi 


Week. 

«. d. 


Weighing*, 

Unpiling, 

Reintiiig, 

Hcliousing, 

Loading. 


Sll 


* Any weighing charge- 
'able to the importer is (a 
lie charged at tlie rate of 
one-thiril of the landing 
rate; but tlqs rule is not 
to apply to any other 
operation, or to any 
weighingor re-weighing, 
under any other circum¬ 
stances. 


(Quantities, Ac. 


120 


Unhousing, 
IVharfage, 
and Ship¬ 
ping. 


2 S 

2 1 

_ 2 _ 1 L 


hogshead 
lierce or bale 
barrel or ^ bale 
case 

puncheon 
nogsheail 
kit or barrel 


ton, casks 
longer 
butt 
\ butt 
I'ipe 

luni-hcon 

logsheatl 

barrel or quarter-cask 
For cooiier’s care and at¬ 
tendance after the Hrst 
12 weeks, for each lea-| 
ger, butt, 4 butt, pipe,! 
or puncheon, id. per 
week. 

[Ditto, for each hogshead, 
barrel, or quarter 
id. per week. 


cask, case, or bale, 
cwt. or upwards 
isk, case, or bale, under) 
li cwt. 


0 U 


0 u 

0 1 

0 (M b,ng 
0 6 
0 01 
0 2 
0 01 


0 Of 

0 of 
0 I ' 
t) 5 

0 01 
0 1 
0 n 

0 2 
0 2 


package 

package 

package 
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Ooodi imported. 


1 

Straw, unmanufactured, — 

1 cwt. & under 2 cwt. cawsl 
i cwt. St under cwt. c.x<e| 
it cwt. upwards 
ISturiteon. .Sec FUh. 
Succades, under 28 Itw. 

packdf'c 

under 50 lb*. Rrow, pckue.' 
5filbH. to I cwt. Kroi», do. 
contalnina 1 cwt. nett an<l{ 
upwariU 

Sugar, In cotki • 
bnskeU - 
chests, 5 cwt. oralsove.cwt. 
chestii, mats, or bags, under 
6owt. 
candy 

Sulphate of zinc - 
Sulpitate of potash 
Sumach 

Sunn, presR-packed 
Sweepwaiiheis' dirt, package 
loose - - ton' 

Filling and wetahlng, on 
rehoasing or delivery, 2 j. 

in casks • ton 

sold from the landing scale, 
to the importer - ton 

to the buyer - ton 

Unhousing, wharfage, and 
shipping, 2s. (id. per ton. 
Wharbige and shipping, 
iU. iJ. per tun. 

skins - • ton 

American, Mediterranean, 
or Capo,—p.aek.igi s or 
blocks, under 5 out., ton 
Unhoudng, wharfage, and 
shipping, .Is. Gd. per ton 
groxs. 

Tamarinds. Soe flurcadeu 
Tanners' waste. See Hide\ 
CuMingf. 

Ta|>ei • balcj 

Tapioca • « cwt. 

Tar (32 gallons) - baire 
Tares. See tiruin. 

Tarras, on estimated weight, 

Tea. 8ue JItiiiiiigerruii/ tluici. 
Terra, japunlea • ton 

sienna • ton 

verde - - ton 

umbra or po/zohino • ton 
Po//ulanu. weighing on 
Iward, If. per ion. 

'bread - • hale 

'in - - ton 


jTIncal 

Tonguea, 3 cwt. * 

1 to a cwt. 
loase 

about 2 down - 
reindeer, 12doz. 

6 dozen 
‘i dozen 

iTonquln beam, undi 


tierca 

ca^k 

dozen 

bale 


Toys - large case or 
middling ra.se or 
small c>ea> or vat| 
■Tow, in bales 


Turmeric - 
Turpentine 


Delivery, by land or wa¬ 
ter, If. 8d. per ton. 

, Scio • - cwt. 

Twine • - rwi. 

Valerian • • bale] 

]Vatonla ■ • ton 

Filling and weighing, on 
reiiousing or delivery, 

. 8». per ton. 

Vane! loos, case or cannlster 

IVerdigrU - 

'iVormleelll,- 

case under 1 cwt. • cwt. I 
I and under 2 cwt. - casej 

8 cwt. and upwards . cwt. 


^ermUllon 
[Vinegar - - 100 gal. 

Cooper’s attendance In ad- 


Wwk. Quantities, &c. 


0 8i 


ton 

'J'liree working day< 
from the last day ol 
[wi-iubing at the landliig-| 
|soale,aieallowed toclei 
UiHow from the iju.iy 
when not so cleared, rent 
Is rb.irged from the daii' 
of the ship breakhig Imlk. 
Ion 


0 1 
0 

0 1 
U Uj) 

S 1‘ 

0 2 
0 1 
0 I 


2 14 


liale, G cwt. and upwards 
bale, 4 cwt. and under 
G cwt, 

[bale, 4 cwt. and under 

10(7 tierces 
100 b.irrels 

100 casks, from France 


case, 6 cwt. and upwards 
use, 4 cwt. and under 
6 cwt. 

case, 2 cwt. and underj 
4 cwt. 

case, 56 lbs. and i 
2 owt. 

box, under 56 ibs. 

puncheon 
iiogrthd., tierce, or barrell 
quaner-oask _ 


i'f 

[Vulture feathers, aliove 2| 
cwt. - bale or cask] 
not exceeding 2 ewt. 

bale or cask I 
small bag, not above 3G lb, 
WalnuU > > bushel I 

kvanghees. See Cane*. 
VV'ater, mineral,— 
basktis or cases 12 bottles 
in bulk • >12 bottlesj 

Wax, bees* • tc 

se.Uing - - cw 

myrtle . • cw 

WeUl - - to 

Whalebone - to 

tins, tram Newfoundland, 

Wbetstoniw • cw 

Whisk brooms, 100 bundiesl 
loose • • 1000 

lule 
half-bale 
quarter-bale 
one-eighth b.ile 
manufactured • l(X) 
iWine Sec Spirit* and Wine 
' ill sep.arate Table. 

Wire, iron- - cwt. 

pl.ated or gilt • cwt. 
\V«.id - - ton 

WckmI, dye and furniture. 

See scpar.-ite Table. 

1 Wood goods. Sec the si'pa- 
' r.ate Table. ' 

Wool, sheep, or lambs. 

The prime rate incbides] 
landing, whnrlage, hou> 
ing, but not delivering, 1 
weeks' rent from the (i.ate 
of the ship's breaking bulk, 
landing weights, 5to., also 
mending at landing, taring, 
nutking merchantable, lot¬ 
ting, unpiling for show, 
showing, replling, mend¬ 
ing, filling in, re-weighing, 
and any other usual ojiera- 
tioiis performed by order 
of the importer. 

German, about 4 cwt. bale 
cwt. 

Unliouslng and delivery by 
land or water,.and mend¬ 
ing .it delivery, under thi^ 
piimc r.ilc, per bale of] 
about 4 cut., U. 
Australian,— 
about 2) cwt. • hale 
owt. 

Unhousing and delivery by 
land or water, p<T bale 
of about 2j cwt., M. 


Unhousing and delivery liy 
land or water, pet bale 
of about 2 cwt., (>d. 
per hdlf-bole, 4(2. 
Vigoma - 
not otherwise enumerated, 

5G lbs. and under - bale! 
.above 56 llis. and under 
1 cwt- - - bale] 

wt. qr. Cl 

1 0 and under _ , _ . 

I 2 — 3 2, bale 

.3 2 — 5 0, bale 

.5 0 - 7 2, bale 

7 2- 1(1 0. bale 

Udaouslng and delivering 
Fy lanrl or water, and 
mending at delivery, 
dcr the prime rate. 

56 Ih. and under, bale id. 
Above 56 Ui. and under ' 
cwt., bale 4(1. 

jew’t. qr. cwt. qr. 1.1 
' ■ ■' r I 2 bale 0 

3 2 bale 0 8 
5 Obalel 
7 2 bale 1 
10 Obalel 


coney or goats* • 


cwt. 


hair or boards - cwt. 
Woollen cloth. SeeC/oM. 
Yarn, in vats, not above 20 
' cwt. - - ‘ 

above 20 cwt. - 
in bales • 

Zalfres - 
/inc. See SptUtr, 


|i 

Rent. 1 

Per 

Week. 

Quantities, &e. 

«. d. 

*. d. 

Per 

% 6 

0 3 


1 6 

0 6 

0 2i 

0 2 

0 OJ 
4 0 

2 0 

100 sack* 

IQU bags 

0 3 

0 21 
5 1) 

0 9 

1 0 

7 6 

7 6 

0 OJ 

0 ql 
0 6 

0 1 

0 1 

0 9 

0 4 

case 


0 4i 


0 ik 


bale, 6 cwt. or upwards 
Iiale, 4 cwt. and under 
(i cwt. 

bale, .3 cwt. and under 
4 cwt. 

bale, under 3 cwU 


bale, 6 cwt. and upw.irds 
bale, 4 cwt. and uiidcr 
6 cwt. 

bale, 3 owt. and undei 
4 cwt. 

bale, under .3 cwt. 

[bale, 2kcwt.and upwards] 
bale, 14 cwt. and 11 ' 

24 cwt. 

bale, under I4 cwt. 


0 104 0 2 


5 0 
5 3 , 
0 4J 


liale, 2 cwt. and upward* 
do. under 2 cwt. 
case 
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Rates on Dyer.s’ and Fubniti'iie Wood. 


Dverg’ wood, &o. 

Har wood » . . 

Jlox wood - . . 

Brazil wood, large 
Cam wood - - - 

Coous wood * - ■ , 

Ebony - - - porn 

Fu!>tla . . - 

l.lgmiin vlt» . . - 

J.ngwood . - - 

Nicaragua, large 

Qua^$iH ... 

Nandcrs wood • • • .. 

Braziletto ... - per ton 

Brazil wood, small ... 

Fustic, young 

Nicaragua wood, small . - — 

Sajmn - • 

Sassafras . . - « 

Sandal . . - • 

Other wood, charged with duty, at - - 

Mahogany, cedar, j.icaranria, rosewood, fcutln wood, 
tulip, zebra, &c. - . - 


Landing Kale, I 
>i7, l.anding, ' 
AVharfage, 
Weighing, and 
Defiverlng.* 


I Kent per Week 
.-ifter the tlrst 
Twelve Weeks. 


W The rates on other deserlptions'of wood are published In a sc-parate table. 


Bent per Week 
after the first 
iVear, reckoning 
from Breaking 
Bulk. 




Black ebony 
from the East 
Indies, and 
lignum vltze. 


For re-weighing 
Ke-housing 
Unpding 

UnVio/isfng and loatling 
lhi|iiling and loading 
Wharfage and shipinng 
{jnioading and housing, or! 
plUng J 


onc-fourth of the landing-r 


one-half of the landing rate. 


^ wto^S and shrppmg} 

Sipcdal Charf;es. 

i. d. 

Untnmnglng mahogany timber, and other meaRnrcsl 

wooil, as usual ... jK*r ton or load 1 0 

Delivering into docked vessels - -- 0 6 


Management Rates. 

Those rates arc charged upon tho gross weight, and when the goods are to bo placed upon the landing 
rate, notice must be given previous to the landing. 


Bale, 

tavoragingl 
' lOUlb. 
gross. 


Ciiinunian, 

Landing; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing, furnishing landing weights, 
and delivery from the quay at the 
docks. 

From Ceylon • - • 

I'Vom MiiUbar - - • 

Landing and Housing; comprising landing, 
wharfage, weighing, furnishing land¬ 
ing weights, housing, and delivery. 
From < >yIon ... 
From Malabar - - - 

Management: comprising landing, wharfage, 
weighing,hmislng, unpacking, taring, 
sorting, brushing, repacking.attinidlng 

show and sale, re-weighmg. piling 
away, furnishing warrants, and de¬ 
livery . . - - - 

NoTK_An additional charge will lie made 

for chests supplied to contain the small and 
refuse; also, if Imported In cases, a charge 
for gunny and rope supplied. 

Kent, per week • - - • 


Landing 


nprlsing landing, wharfage, 
weighing, furnishing landing weights, 
1 deliv* from the nuav at thtt 


welKhinu, 

anil dellvLry from the quay al the 

Landing nnT Housing; comprising landing,^ 
wharfage, weighing, furnishing land¬ 
ing weights, housing, and delivenr - 
Management; comprisln;^ landing, wharfage, 
•weighing, housing, and every opera¬ 
tion incidental to preparing for sale, 

C ‘ ling on show, showing, extra ware- 
ge room, and attendance while on 
show, nailing down, lotting, re-weigh¬ 
ing, and piling away, and also duly 
on the deflclences, between the land¬ 
ing weight imdWirst re-weiglit and 
delivery - - - . “ - . “ 

Ditto : Manilla, or other sorts, no portion of the 
parcel pt mark of which requires raising 
Rent, pt r week _ ~ _1 


3 O' 

4 0 


17 6 
14 8 

O >4 


7?. India and China Silk. 
L.ituhng; conipri'.ting l.mdlng, 
whaifage, weighing, furiusli- 
ing lam ling weiglUs, and de¬ 
livery from the quay at the 
docks - . . . 

Notk.—I f tho silk is not clear- 
cvl from the quay the same day it 
is landed, it will be lioused for 
security, and the landing and 
housing rate will attach. 
Landing and Housing; compris¬ 
ing landing, wharfage, weigh¬ 
ing,furnishinglaiiri mg weights, 
housing and delivery - 
Nor«. — Samnling or inspec¬ 
tion, or taring for customs, may 
take place on silk, subject to this 
rate.on payment of the rerueciive 
charges; but should any further 
operations be required, the ma¬ 
nagement rate will attach. 

Bengal. 

Management; comprising land¬ 
ing, wharfage, w.eighing and 
furnishing Tandirig weights, 
housing, stripping, taring, 
new btigs aiul repacking, In¬ 
cluding unpilhig andrepiling, 
tirst inspection, or first samp¬ 
ling, by importer or his agent, 
nia king, rc-welghing, and 
delivery ... 

Bent, per week - . . 


China, 

Management; comprising land¬ 
ing, wharfage, weighing and 
furnishing landing weights, 
housing, strip]>ing, tarin|?, new 


Bales. 1 

1.50 tt). 
gross 
and 
upwds. 

104 lb. 
gloss 
and 

U' der 
HA. 11). 

Under 
104 Ih. 
gross. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

t. d. 

1 6 

1 0 

0 9 

S 8 

2 0 

1 6 

8 6 

0 li 

7 6 

0 li 

6 6 
« 14 

1 Bales. I 


•.ousuig.siriiJjnng 

bagy and rejiackin 
uiipihng and repil 
spection or first sampling, by 
importer or his agent, mark¬ 
ing, re-weighlng, and delivery 
Rent, tier w'cek _- 


6 6 
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Table of Hairs charged on Tea. 


Rates, per Packtige. 

200 lbs. 

gross 
and up¬ 
wards. 

l.ioibs. 
and 
under 
i^tN) lbs. 
gaoss. 

80 lbs. 
anti 
under 
l.TOlbs. 
gross. 

60 lbs. 
and 
under 
80 lbs. 
gross. 

40 lbs. 

and 
under 
GO lbs. 
gross. 

30 lbs. 
and 
under 
40 lbs. 
gross. 

20 lbs. 
and 
under 
30 lbs. 
gross. 

Exceed¬ 

ing 

10 lbs. 
anil 
under 
20 lbs. 
gross. 

10 lbs. 
gross 
and 
under 

J>anding: comprising landing, wliarf,^gc, weigh¬ 
ing, furnishing landing weights, and delivery 
from the quay at the ducks 

«. d. 

«. d. 

s. d. 

s, d. 

«. d. 

«. d. 

a. d. 

a. (L 

(. d. 

1 G 

1 3 

1 0 

0 lOi 

0 9 

0 74 

0 G 

0 3 

0 IJ 

Landing and housing; comprising landing, 
whartage, weighing, fumisiiing landing 
wciglits, housing, and delivery 

2 0 

1 8 

1 2 

1 0 

1 0 

0 10 

0 8 

0 4 

0 2 

Management; comprising landing, wharfage, 
weiring, and furnishing landing weights, 
housing, ordin.iry mending, taaing, jdacingon 
allow, extra warehouse room, and attendance 
while on show, lotting, nailing down, re- 
welghing and piling away, and dtlivery 

7 6 

5 G 

3 8 

.3 0 

2 4 

2 0 

1 .3 

1 0 

0 E 

1 Rent, per week ... - 

0 li 

0 1 

(1 04 

o t/J 

0 04 

0 04 

_o 04 

0 Oj 

0 0 


Schedule of Rates and Cie 

Schedule qf Ratei and Charges on Wines and Spirits other than 

rending and Delivery Rate lanchiiB, wh.uf.iBf>, lay- 

ing-uii to c(X)(>f>is’ jitiorul.uicf: at laniiinff ami unlil de- 

hvLTed, oriKlnal warrants, atcounts of l.iiiaii>B Baunes, and 
•tri'iiRths, and first sample,; also the privilcBe of reniaininB 
on the quay fourteen tlay.s, from ootninenciiiK the clischarBe of 
the ship or craft. If the goods continue on tlie quay after the 
fourteen davB, nua>-rent will l e chargetl until the expiration 
of one month, rrotn commencement ot fhscliatge from ship or 
craft, when the landing and housing rate will attaeli. 

Landing and Housing Rate includes landing, wharfage, lay¬ 
ing-up to gauge, cooyiers’ .ittendance at landing until hoU'Wl, 
accounts of gauges and strengths, lirst samples, and sampling 
at delivery, coopering, liuusiiig, and coopera* superintendence 
for eighteen months. 

ftenf —-When these wines and spirits arc housed, tie rent 
coinmences. In all cases, from the d.ite of the ship com¬ 
mencing discharge, or tirst landing from craft. 

C-ooperiHg, when n-quisite, at landing, ex.uninatton, or dc- 
llverv, for the protection of the property, will be cxouied 
without awaiting tiie proprietor's order, unless lie shall give 


iitJES ON Wines and Sfiuits. 

directions to the contrary, and at the rates speclftwl in this 
talile. Wlieii racking is necessarv, forty-eiglit iioms* notice 
will he given to the proprietor, with the option of sending his 
own casks. When tiie casks are racked for preservation in the 
vault, within six months from tile landing and housing rate 
attaching, no charge will he made. 

Tasting can be permitted only under the proprietor's written 
order. Tasting hy the propiielor, or his clerk, is Acmpt from 
cli.irge; tiie latter, however, must be authorised to sign 
oiders, anti lie unaccompaiiietl by anji other person. 

I\ficieHcies,— W'hcn wines and spirits are impoited in casks 
matieof proper oak, the C ompany engages to be responsllilefor 
delicicncies m measure, which sliall exceed one gallon fiercask 
for each ye.ir, or fraction of a year, the gootls remain in i harge; 
but the Company will not be an.swerablefor dehciencies arising 
from the casks iieiug made of other and ineHicient nmlerials. 

Payment q) Charg‘s.—The landing and housing rate on tho 
whole mark or parcel housed, must be p.iid pievious to the 
issue of warrants, or llie tiansfer, or tlclivery of any portion, 
raymeiit of rent, and other charges, will be required only oil 
tlio quantity to be delivered or transferred. 


Rates on Wines and SriRixa other than Rum. 



Unni^e- 

able 
C.isks 
'J’on 
of 210 

(hills. 

Pipes, 

Hlids. 

Thirds. 

Qr. 

Casks. 

Half 


Aums. 


Wines and Spirits in ca.sk3. 

Hiitts or 
I’unch. 

Qf- 

Casks. 

Double. 1 

Single. 

Half. 

Landing and delivery rale, on wines and spirits, 

« d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

M. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

«. d. 

t. d. 

s. d. 

except rum, liy land cartiago 

Sliipping from the quay, additional 

Qu.ty rent, after 11 days, jier week, until the 

7 0 

.3 6 

2 1 

1 9 

1 4 

1 0 

2 6 

1 G 

1 2 

1 4 

0 8 

0 5 

0 5 

0 4 

0 3 

0 6 

0 4 

0 3 

landing and housing rate attaches 

Landing and housing rate, on Port, Lislion, 
.Sherry, Mal.iga, Marsala, Spanish red, Sicilian 
anil other wines, m wood-bound casks; and 

1 0 

0 G 

0 3.4 

0 3J 

0 24 

0 2 

0 4 

0 34 

0 24 

sherry in iron-liound casks - - - 

Ditto on Madeira, Cape, TencriiT'e, Canary, 
Marsala, Sicilian, and otlier wincn in iron- 

20 0 

10 0 

G 0 

4 3 

3 8 

2 10 

6 6 

4 0 

2 10 

liound casks 

Ditto on claret - . - - 

Ditto on spirits (except rum) - - . 

ikCasks landed wltli lc*is tiian the standard 
niinilier of iron hoops, pay in addition for 

16 0 
18* 0 

8 0 

9* 0 

4 10 
* 0 
3 3 

.3 8 

4 0 

3 10 

2 10 
.3 0 

3 3 

2 1 

2 6 

5 6 

2 9 

2 0 

each hoop deficient - - . 

Delivery from the vault, and coopers' attend- 

* 

0 44 

0 4i 

0 4i 

0 44 

0 44 

0 44 

0 44 

0 44 

ani e . . - - - 

h 0 

2 G 

1 6 

1 3 

1 1 

0 9 

1 9 

1 2 

n 10 

If slilpn'ed, additional . - . 

Rent, from the vessel bre-aking bulk, or Grst 
landing fiom cruft, during tiie first 18 
months, including coopers’ huperiiitetid- 

1 4 

0 8 

0 3 

0 3 

0 4 

0 3 

0 6 

0 4 

0 .3 

ence |>er week, on Cape and Marsala 

0 9 

0 44 

1 0 3 

0 24 

0 2 

0 1.4 

0 3 

0 2 

0 14 

On ntlier wines and spirits (rum excc]>tc<l) - 
Coopers' superintendence after that period. 

0 10 

0 5 

0 3 

0 24 

0 2 

0 14 

0 3 

U 2 

0 14 

per we«’k, additiunal ... 

0 2 

0 1 

' 0 04 

0 04 

0 04 

0 Oi 

0 04 

0 04 

0 04 j 


* The standard numlior of Iron hoops Is as follows, vl/.: Port and Lisbon pipes 10; sherry butts 8 ; Spanish red, brandy, 
_ and (leneva, puncheons (>; {lums, hog sheads, and_^aher casks, G . _ 


Wines and Spirits in Cases. 

Containing 6 Dozen. 

Containing .3 Dozen, j 

Quarts. 

PinU. 

Quarts. 

Piuts. 

I^anding and delivery rate; including landing, wharfage, and loading • j 

t. d. 

«. d. 

s. d. 


Landing and housing rate: including landing, wharfage, housing, ex- 

1 6 

0 9 

0 9 

0 6 

amlni'ng, coopering, and first tasting - - - « ; 

8 6 

1 9 

1 9 

1 0 

Examining and coopering 

Rent, from the date of the vessel breaking bulk, or first landing from craft. 

1 6 

0 9 

0 9 

0 6 

per week • - 

Wharfage and shipping, in addition to landing and delivery rate - 

Breaking out and opening for samples, or second tasting, nailing down, and 

0 .3 

U 6 

S 

0 14 

0 3 

0 1 

0 2 

resTowlng 

0 fl 

0 G 

0 6 

0 4 

Lotting for public sale - . • • - , 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

0 2 

Unhuusing and loading 

1 0 

0 fi- 

0 6 

0 4 

Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping - - . . . 

Divltling G-dozen cases into two 3-dozen cases, includir.g new ends, 
unpacking, and repacking, eacli new case, .3«. .3</. 

Cases containing quanttties not specilied abo\e, are chargeable in the 
like proportioiL. 

1 6 

0 W 

0 9 

0 c 1 

1 
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BottUrg. 

Magnums. 

Quarts. 

Pinu. 

Consotida^ rate for bottling . - . - - per dozen 

Unhouslng, wharfage, and shipping - - - jier dozen 

Kent to commence the day after bottling » - per dozen, i^er week 

• per case of 6 dozen, per week 

e. d. 
16 

0 4 

0 1 

«. d. 

1 0 

0 3 

0 Oi 

«. d. 

0 10 

' 0 8 

0 8 


Cooperage and extra Charges on Wines and Spirits other than Rom. 


THitimlnff, Inoludlng wood 
hoop*, or ]ioui{hiiiir off 
Drivlnfr . - 

Pitching and turning 
Bruaking out for coopering 
Ditto for delivery, inspeo- 
tlon, re dipping, or raeV- 
ing, and laying up again 

Filling up - ' - 

(basing or unca«lng 
Ditto in canvoM 
Ditto in ca*nt 
RackiiiK . . . 

Hacking from the lees 
Ditto and rep.iiring casks - 
Ditto and new casks, in 
lumd ... 

I Ditto and now casks, on the 
quay - - . 

I Trimming cask case* 

I S.aiiipling in tlie v.iult, or 

I second gampling on lli« I 
qu ly - - - I 

Tasting In store, each time 
Ditto at puldic sale 
I Painting casks 
I I’.liming the lieads, each 

; Hark hoops - . — 

Iron hoops • - — 

I New heads • - — 

I Overdr.iwing and hrandy- 

I iiig, or finrng 
< hiines » each (id. 
Pieces of lead 


Pipes, 
Butts, oi 
Poiicli.* 


, I vets 
Plnals 
Tins 

Ditto marked 


each Irf. 
do. f>d. 
do. Id. , 
do. 2d. I 


0 3.J 


0 7 
0 .1i 


IV Unslzeable casks, otherwise ri 


Vattlng Charges. 


For unhousing, racking, the use of the vat (remaining o 

For remaining in the vat a second night ... 
For e.sch additional night - . - . . 

Water for reducing the strength , . . . 

Spirits brought In for vattlng, liy water, for receiving and delivering 
Ditto ditto by land, for receiving and delivering 


per 100 gallons drawn fVom the vat 
- per 100 gallons ditto 


per puncheon 
100 gallons 
loo gallons 


Nofe. —When casks are returned to the vault after refilling from the vat, the Company does not engage to reKnonsiM» 
for any deficiency in measure that does not exceed two gallons per-cask for the first year, and one gallon utr cask fnr »...w 
succeeding year, or fVuction of a year. 

Rates and Charges on Ritm. 


Landing Rate includes landing, wharfage, gauging, housing, 
oadiiig from the quay, original warrants and accounts of gauges 
and strengths, surveying and furnishing certificate of damage. 
Hum not intended to iie warehouseil, will be allowed four cle.ar 
day* from the final gauging of tlie parcel for removal. If in- 
fendeil for immedlsie irdnshipment, it may remain on the 
quay seven clear days from that period, and when the cxjiori 
vessel loads in the dorks, until the date of her departure, p.iying 
rent as if boused at landing. 

The prime or contolidatrd Rate includes all expenses for 
landing, wharfage, gauging, cotiperlng for housing, marking, 
sam]>ling,housing and deli very,frirntshing gauges and strengths, 
surveying and furnishing certificate of damage, and rent for 


twelve weeks from the shijp s commencement of discharge. It 
ih (horgtyl 111 all case^ unfes* notice be given by the iiimurters 
to place the goods under the landing rate. ^ 

Unhoiising and loading - one thlnl of landing-rate. 
iV ■•“'■'‘'K* .'‘‘ifpi’ing - two-thJrd.s of landing-rate. 
(Unloading and honing . do. ° 

Unhousiiig, wharfage, and > .* 

shipping / *"* same a* the landing-rate. 

,r Kr„! ■"‘'i. 

or delivery, the charges on 

the quantity to be trangferrea or delivered must be paid. 


* Includes delivery from the quay, either 
by land or water. 

♦jg* When rum Is imported In casks made 
of proper oak, the Company engages to be 
responsible for deficiencies in measure, which 
shall exceed 1 gallon per cask for each vear, 
or fraction of a >ear, the goods remain in 
charge: but the Company will not be answer- 
able for deficiencies arising from the casks 
being made of other and Inefllcient mate- 


Prime 

Rate. 

Landing 

R.ate. 

#. d. 

10 0 

•. d. 

*5 6 


--J 


leager 

butt 

half-butt 

pipe 

uunoheon 

hogshead 

half-barrel or quarter-cask 
For cooper's care and attendance, after 
the first 12 weeks, for each leager, 
butt, i butt, pipe, or puncheon, Id. 
per week. 

Ditto, for each hogshead, harrel, or 
quarter-cask, 4d. per week. 
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COOPEKING AND EXTRA CHARGES ON RUM. 


SArnpUng, first and wond, «itli vial - 
Do. do. vrlthout vial 

Driving . . . . 


Tak ng off* tin* and re-tinning . 
.■starting bunga and re-bungtng • 
Meuhurlng . - . 


Filling up • • 

Ovirilrawing ... 

Hacking ... 

Lead patchca • • 

Tim, plain - . - 

marked 

Nevr chime* ... 

Bung, or tltlve 

Tapilng and scaling, complete 

Ditto, acrof.* the hang only 

Breaking out and and re-stouring 
Marking, with *i.riblng-iron or ink 
with iialnt - 
witl) hraniiing-iron * 

' direction, wiin paint or cuttlng-in 


I Puncheon, 110 gallon* and under 
flalf-liutt ... 
Hogshead ... 

< JuarUT-cask - 

I llalF quarter-cask _ 


- puncheon or pipe 
d, barrel, or quartcr.cayt 


punebeon 

hogshead 

cask 


New He.ids, 
per Head. 


Iron Hoops, 
per Hoop. 


2. London Dochs. —llie.se were the next iintlcrtaking of this sort set on foot in the 
Tliames. ITiey arc situated in Wapping, and were principally intended for the reception 
of ships laden with wine, brandy, tobacco, and rice. The western dock covers a space 
of above 20 acres ; and the new or ea.stern dock covers about 7 acres, llie tobacco dock 
lies between the above, and exceeds 1 acre in extent, being destined solely for the recep¬ 
tion of tobacco ships. The entire space included within the outer dock wall is 71 acres 
and 3 roods. Tlie warehouses are capacious and magnificent. Tlie great tobacco 
warehouse, on the north side of the tobacco dock, is the largest, finest, and most con¬ 
venient building of its sort in the world. It is fitted to contain 24,000 hhds. ol 
toliacco, and covers the immense space of near Jive acres ! This warehouse is wholly 
under the management of the officers of customs. ITie vaults, under the tobacco and 
<>tlier warehouses, include an area of the va.st extent of about acres, and, after 
allowing for gangways, &c., have .stowage for 66,000 pipes of wine and spirits! These 
docks were opened in 1805. All ships bound for tlie 'I’hame.s, laden with wine, 
brandy, tobacco, and rice (except ships from the East and West Indies), were obliged 
to unload in them for the space of 21 years: hut this monopoly expired in January, 
1826 ; and the use of the docks is now optional. 

The entrances to the I.ondon Docks were formerly by the basins at Hermitage Bnd 
Wapping. But a few years ago another entrance was completed from old Shadwell 
Dock, through what was formerly Milkyard, to the eastern dock. This new entrance 
is ^ of a mile lower down than Wapping entrance, and is a most material improvement. 

The stock of the Company amounts to 3 938,310/. 5s. lOd. A considerable portion 
of this vast sum was required for the purchase of the houses, about 1,300 in number, 
that occupied the site of the-rdocks. The present dividend is at the rate of 5 per cent. 
The Board of directors consists of 25 members, of whom the Lord Mayor, as con¬ 
servator of the river Thames, is one. 


Tonnage Rates on Vessels using the London Docks. 

Vessels are not permitted to leave the dock until the tonnage dues and other expenses have been paid ; 
for which purpose the register must be produced at the superintendent’s office. If British, or a certificate 
of admeasurement by the proper officer of the customs, it foreign ; when a pass will be grant^, which 
must be lodged with the dock master on leaving the dock. 

First Class. >— Vessels arriving from any port in the U. Kingdom, Isle of Man, Jersey, Ouemsey, 
Alderney, Sark, or other European ports outside the Baltic, between the North Cape and Ushant (Ham¬ 
burg excepted, see Second Class), with liberty to reload for any port, for every register ton of the vessel, 
(W. ; and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, if cargo discharged by own crew; from the date of 
final discharge, if cargo discharged by the Dock Company, Id.per register ton per week. If with part 
of their cargoes, for every tun of goods landed, Gd.; and rent, after 1 week from date of entrance. Id. per 
register ton per week. 

Vessels loading for any of those places, not having previously discharged their cargoes in the docks, 
for every register ton of the vessel, 6d.; and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, Id. per register 
ton per week. 

Second Class .— Vessels arriving from Hamburg, with liberty to reload, for every register ton of 
the vessel, 6d.; and rent after 6 weeks from date of entrance. Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels loflding for Hamburg, not having previously discharged their cargoes in the docks, for every 
register ton of the vessel, 6d.} and rent, after 4 weeks firom date of entrance, Id. per register ton per 
week. 

Third Class. — Vessels arriving from any port in the Mediterranean, with liberty to reload for any port, 
for every register ton of the vessel, 9d. i and rent, after 6 weeks from date of entrance, Id. per rentier 
ton per week. 
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Vessels loading for any port in the Mediterranean, not having previously discharged their cargoes in 
the docks, for every register ton of the vessel, 9d.; and rent, after 4 weeks from date of entrance, \d. pet 
register ton per week. 

Fourth Class. — Vessels arriving from any other port or place whatsoever (with the exception of tho.so 
hereafter enumerated), with liberty to reload, for every register ton of the vessel, 9c/. ; and rent, after 
4 weeks from date of entrance. If cargo discharged by own crew ; from date of final discharge, if cargo 
discharged by Dock Company, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels loading for any other port or pl.ace whatsoever (with the exception of those hereafter enu¬ 
merated), not having previously discharged their cargoes in the dock, for every register ton^of the vessel, 
9d.; and rent after 4 weeks from date of entrance. Id. per r€?gister ton per week. 

E»ceptions. — Vessels from Spain, laden with cork or wool, for every register ton of the vessel, 6d. ; 
ami rent, after the expiration of 3 weeks, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels to or from the whale fisheries, for every register ton of the ves.sel, 1.?. ; and rent, after the 
expiration of G weeks. Id. per register ton per week ; for every tun of oil delivered into craft, Gd. 

Vessels (px<'epting coasters, for which see First Class') landing part of their cargoes, for every ton of 
goods landed, Hd.; and rent, after 1 week from date of entrjinee, Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessels lo.uling part of their cargoes, for every ton of goods taken on board from the quays or by 
craft, 9d ; and rent, after 1 week from date of entrance. Id. per register ton per week. 

Vessel.s two thirds laden witli corn will be charged dock dues on the proportion which the other part of 
the cargo bears to the register tonnage. 

No tonnage raN-s will be charged on vessels wholly eorn-ladcn, but they will be charged for docking 
and undocking as under ; — 

Ve.ssels of 100 tons and upwards, J/. Is. 

Do. under 100 ton.s. Uhs. Gd. 

witli liberty to remain in the dock, without further charge, for ‘24 hours after final discharge. Kent, 
after tlie expiration of that period. Id. per register ton per week. Sliould tlie vessel load outward.s, the 
usual tonnage rat?s, according to tlie port of destination, will be charged, instead of the rate fur docking 
and undocking. 

Vi'ssels coal-laden, for docking and undocking, 21 a-. each ; for every ton of eo ds landed, Gd. ; for every 
ton ofcoal.s transhipped, Gd. ; and rent, after 1 week. Id. per register ton jier week. 

\"essels wliich enter tiie (locks light, and load out, pay dues according to tln ir ports of destination, 
inst('acl of those on light vessels. 

Taght vessels entering the dock to lie up, for every register ton of the vessel, Gd. ; and rent, after 4 
n('i‘ks from date of entrance, Id. per register ton per week. 

Wlieiuwer reijuired, the Cotnp.uiy will di.seharge the cargo of a vessel upon the following terms ; viz. 
Chargors consisting, (>ithor in the whole or in part, of hogsheads or tierces of sugar (including ship cooper¬ 
age), Is.Ud. per register ton. 

Cat goes consisting of sugar in chest.s, 5 cwt. and upwards (including ship cooperage), I 5 . 3d. per register 
ton. 

Cargoes consisting of sugar in bags or chests, under 5 cwt., or other goods (not being oil direct from the 
(islieries, tallow, hemp, ashes, corn, wood goods, pitch, tar. hay, or straw), contained iu casks, bales, 
sci ons, chests, cases, bags, baskets, mats, bundles, or similar pack.igcs j also, spelter or metal In pigs, 
bars, rods, filates, I'tc., Od. per register ton. 

('.irgoes consi.sting of mahogany timber, or other wood, in logs, Is. 9d. per register ton. 

Ulue gum wood, or large timber, additional for every lo.id delivered, Gd. 

Cargoes consisting of hemp onlv, or mcrchandi.se, in bulk. Is. per register ton. 

Cargoes consisting of tallow only, Gd. per register ton. 

Mixed cargoes ; hemp, l.s. 3d. j)cr ton of goods ; tallow', Gd. per ditto ; ashes, 6d. per ditto* 

IMlxed cargoi^s, part being in bulk, on tlie latter, Is. per ton of goods. 

(No cliarge made for exci'ss beyond the register tonnage.) 

Vessels wliich leave tlie docks for repairs are not charged rent while absent. 

Mciiioraiida -llegi.sters of ships inwards and outwards are kept in the sup(?rintendcnt*8 office. 

Vlio wicket gates at the north-we.st principal entrance, at Wapping, and on the east side of the eastern 
Ji.ck, are opened and closed as under: — 

From •2‘2d Sept, to 20th Oct. both inclusive, opened at G o’clock, closed at 6 o’clock. 

21.St Oct. 20th March — 7 — 6 

Visiters arc not admitted on Sundays. 

No person is permitted to quit a vessel after the wicket g.ate is closed. 

The hours for the commencement of business, and opening and closing tlie barrier gate, are. 

From Ist March to 31 st Oct., both inclusive, opened at 8 o’clock, closed at 4 o’clock. 

1st Nov. 2sth Feb. — 9 — 4 

l.ndgment of Manifest. — Masters of ships are required to deliver at tlie superintendent’s office, 
williin 12hour.s after the arrival of the vessel iu the dock, or reporting at the Custom-house, (which 
siiall first happen,) a true copy of the manifest or report of the cargo, signed by themselves. 

Discharge of Vessels _Vessels .arc not to break bulk, without the permission of tlie superintendent, 

until the wliolo (if the cargo lias been entered at the Custom-house. 

Upon application of the master, the Company will pass a warehousing entry for such goods as the 
owners or consignees may have neglected or refused to enter witldn 48 hours ; and will also laud goods 
not entered within 7 days ; both periods to bo computed from the date of the report. 

Uabourers or lumpers are not allowed to work 011 bortrd vessels, on the quays, or in the warehouses, un¬ 
less engaged by the Company ; but may be hired of tiic ('ompany, to work under the direction and respon¬ 
sibility of the master, the charge being 3s. (k/. per day for each man; and should not a sufficient number 
be employed for the timely discharge of the cargo, .additional hands will be provided by the Company, at 
the expense of the vp.ssc1. 

The decks arc to be speedily cleared of such articles as may impede the discharge ; and the master, 
mate, or some person duly authorised liy tlie owners, is to remain on board during the unloading. 

Stops for Freight. — Goods landed will be detained for the freight, on due notice in writing, by the 
ow nor, master, or other person interested therein ; and will not bo delivered, nor warrants granted for 
them, until orders shall have been given for the release of the goods, or the freight deposited with the 
Company ; nor can a stop be rcceiv^ after the goods have been transferred in the Company’s books, or a 
W'arrant has been granted for them. 

Goods delivered into craft to be landed elsewhere, cannot be detained for freight. 

Ve.ssel8 leaving the dock for repairs arc not charged rent whilst absent ; nor is any charge made for 
ballixst, chalk, or flints, received from or delivered into craft. 

Water is supplied from the reservoir, and delivered into the ships’ boats, .it Is. per tun, on application 
to tiio dock ma.ster. 

Abstracts of cargoes, for the purpose of making up freight accounts, will be supplied on .application 
at Lho comptroller’s office, at the following charge : — S. d. 

If the goods have 10 marks or under - - - - - - 20 

11 to 20 marks - . - - - - 36 

21 and upwards, 2d. each mark or parcel. 

Steam boats arc furnished by the Company, in certain cases, to vessels (not laden with corn or timber) 
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B ’oceeding to these docks, arriving from N. and S. America, the West India Islands, the Cape of Good 
ope, and all ports to the eastward thereof, upon application to the secretary, the superintendent,or the 
agent of the Company. 

Regulationi regarding Goods and the Bates and Charges thereon. 

Rent i* charged on goods from the day on which the importing vessel breaks bulk. If goods be landed 
by a duty paid, a sight, or a warehousing entry, and taken away within 3 days, no rent is payable; 
but if they remain on the quay after that time, quay rent or watching is charged for such lunger period. 

Goods landed by Dock Order — Before goods which have been landed by the Company for want of 
entry, can be delivered or transferred, the bill of lading must be lodged at the warehouse, and the goods 
entered at the Custom-house: and such goods are sul^cct to an additional charge lor porterage. 

Orders for transfer or delivery (the forms of which may be obtained at the comptroller’s office), unless 
the goods are to be delivered from the landing scale, cannot be accepted until the goods^ have been 
landed. 

Neither can orders for transfer be received, until the charges due on the goods composing the whole 
of the entry have been paid ; goods landed under the consolidated rate, and wines and spirits, excepted. 

Orders for delivery cannot be acted upon, unless signed by the party in whose name the goods stand in 
the Company’s books, or by a person duly authorised to sign them : and should any interlineation, 
erasure, or alteration have been made in an order, it can only be accepted with the initials of the party 
set against such alteration. 

Payment q/' Charges and Deposit Accounts .— The only persons authorised to receive money are, the 
collectors at the superintendent’s office, and wine and spirit department; the deputy warehouse-keeper 
at the tobacco warehouse ; the dock master (for water furnished to vessels in the dock) ; and the ware- 
house-keopor at the eastern dock ; except for consolidated rates, which may be paid at the London Dock 
House, in New Bank Buildings. 

Deposit accounts m.-iy be opened at the superintendent’s office. 

ir the order does hot specify the party by whom the charges due at the date of the order or transfer 
are to bo paid, the amount thereof will be placed to the deposit account of the party transferring. 

li'arrants and Transfers. — Warrants for goods in general, are granted on written application at the 
dock, in favour of such person as the party in whose name they stand in the Company’s books may 
direct. The first are issued free of charge ; on all subsequent warrants and transfers, the charges are as 
follow: — 


For each warrant or transfer containing 

s. 

d. 

For each warrant or transfer 

containing 

s. 

d. 

1 or 2 packages 



- 0 

1 

26 to 30 packages 

- 

- 0 

8 

3 4 




- 0 

2 

31 35 


- 0 

9 

ft to 7 




- 0 

3 

36 40 . . - 

. • 

. u 

10 

8 10 




- 0 

4 

41 45 

• • 

- 0 

11 

11 16 




- 0 

5 

46 and upwards 

• • 

. 1 

0 

16 20 




- 0 


and for goods in bulk, per ton 

. 0 

2 

21 25 




- 0 

7 






Tlie contents of one warrant may be divided into warrants for smaller quantities, at the will of tlie 
holder. 

Whenever housing, taring, weighing, dipping, rehousing, or counting of goods is required, the opera¬ 
tion must be performed before a warrant can bo issued ; and if reweighIng, &c. be required, a new one 
must be obtained. 

Applications for duidicate warrants. In consequence of the originals being lost or mislaid, must bo 
addressed to the secretary, at tlie London Dock House, who will make known the conditions on which 
the Company will issue them. 

Weights and Goods _Duplicates are furnished, upon reasonable cause for requiring them being 

assigned. 

Second Samples qf Goods _Orders for second samples, if the goods are for “ exportation only,” are 

issued at the comptroller’s office, the proprietor paying the customs duty thereon. 

Empty Casks and Packages, if not removed from the dock within 7 days, are sold by the Company, 
and the proceeds paid to the owners, after deducting the sale charges and other expenses. 

Bates ano Charges on Cigars and Tobacco. 


Cigaw. 1 

ChesU 
containing 
from .500 
to 600 lbs. 

Boxes containing | 

Above .300 
and not 
exceeding 
400 lbs. 

Above 200 
and not 
exceeding 
300 lbs. 

Above 100 
and not 
exceeding 
200 lU. 

Import rates Inoludlng landing, wharftigc, housing, weighln/^^ro*«; and 
examining, or sampling, one side . . - . . _ 

both sides 

Unpacking, weighing nett, repacking (when In bundles*), and coopering 
* If loose, an extra charge is made. Garbling, or sorting. Is also an 
extra charge. 

Examining, or resampling, one side 

both sides --»»•- 
Unheusing, wharfage, and shipping - - - • . 

Ditto, and loading 

Transferring - • - - 

Boxes or chests, not of the above spcclfli d weights, charged in proportion. 

#. d. 

8 0 

10 0 

10 6 

4 0 

6 0 

3 0 

1 0 

0 2 

«. d. 

4 0 

6 0 

4 0 

1 0 

5 6 

8 0 

1 0 

0 a 

«. d. 

2 9 

3 9 

2 9 

1 0 

2 0 

2 0 

0 9 

0 2 

«. d. 

2 3 

3 0 

2 0 

1 0 

2 0 

1 6 

0 6 

0 2 


Lnudlng charges and coopering, weighing, sam¬ 
pling, and making merchantaUle at landing 
scale, per 100 lbs. nett « - - 

On deUverf for exportation, including cooper¬ 
ing, per 100 lbs. nett . - - • 

Ditto, If resampled, ditto - - 

Unhousing and loading, per hogshead • 
Reuirapllng • » * ." * 

Weighed gross when an avenge tare is taken, 
Importei^ charge - 


0 S| 


Warrant, 

1 hogshead • • • . 

Any quantity exceeding 3 hogsheada, id. 

hogshead additional. 

Transfer, per hogshead • « • 


Rates and Charges on Wines and Spieitb. 


The Landing and Delivery Rate Includes landing, wharfage, laying up to gauge, watching, cooper*s 
attendance at landing, delivery, and while on the quay ; the privilege of lying on the quay 14 days flrom 
the vessel breaking bulk, or the first landing from craft; original warrants, gauges, strengths of spirits, 
and first samples. 

The Landing and Housing Rate includes landing, wharfage, laying up to gauge, cooperage, cooper’s 
attendance at landing and housing, superintendence in the vaults for the first 18 months; original 
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van-ant*, gauffw, ttrenffth* of spirit*, and first samples. This 
rat* attaches after the expiration of one calendar month from 
the ship breaking bulk, or the first landing ftroin craft. 

Niitt. — Merchants requiring wines or spirits to bo housed 
within the time allowed (one calendar month), are particularly 
reoumted to leave a written order to that effect, when this rate 
will become immetllaiely chargeable. 

The Consollilattd Rate on Rum includes landing, wharfage, 
housing, cooper's attendance coopering, furnishing origmsl 
warrants, gauges, strengths, first samples, and 12 weeks' rent 
from the ship breaking bulk, or the first landing from the 
craft, 

attachee to Wines and SpiriU, charged with the landing 
and dolircry rate, after 14 days; charged with the landing and 
housing rate,from the ship breaking bulk, or the first landing 
from craft; on min charged with the consolidatetl rate, after 
12 weeks fh>m the ship breaking bulk. 

Note. Kent i-. in all cases calculated fVom the date of the 
ship breaking bulk, or (he first landing fkoin craft, sucli day 
being include in the term. 

Racking..- Forty-right tiours' notice will be given when rack¬ 
ing u necessary, to enable the proprietor to send Ins own casks, 
or they will be su|iplied by the company, at the prices st.ited 
herein. The proceeds of the racked casks, when sold, will lie 
psid to tlie proprietors, upon application, after deducting the I 
exuenses of sale, &c. 

No charge is made on wines and mirits racked in the vault* 
within 6 months from the period of the landing and housing I 


rate attaching, those for expoitaUon or to bo sent coastwise 

escejiied. ^ 

Tutting is not permitted without a written order, the usual 
charge for which is not made when the tasting is by the pro¬ 
prietor or liis clerk, (authorised to sign delivery and ail other 
orders,) provided he 1* not accompani^ by any other person. 

Coopering and Repairs, SfC., when required for the preserva. 
tion of (he property on landing, exaiiilnation, or delivery, will 
be iierformed, un'ess direct on* are received/rom the proprietor 
to the contrary, and charged at the rates specified herein; and 
any work required to be performed, not paMioularly described, 
will be charged at a proportionau rate. 

Unsiaeable casks, at the rate of *2lU gallons per tun^ for SI 
pipe* or 4 hogsheaclt 

Drflciencie*. — The company make good the following defi¬ 
ciencies from whatever cause arising, if the ca'.ks are of oak 
tiinb. r, but not otherwise : also, provided tiie claim be made 
witliin 6 months from delivei y, vi/. : — 

Exceeding one gallon each cask, fur any period not exceeding 
one year. 

Two gallons, if more than one and not exceeding two years# 
and in like projtonlon for each succeeding year. 

Payynent nf C'Aurge*.—Previous to warranu being Issued, or 
(he tiansfer or delivery of any wines or spirits taking place, the 
landing and housing rate on the whole of the mark or parcel 
houted, must be paid; the rent and other charges on the 
quantity delivid^ or transferred. 


Rates and Charges on Wines and Spirits in Ca.ses. 



Containing C Dozen. 

Containing 3 Dozen, j 

Quarts. 

rinu. 

Quarts. 

Tints. 

finding and delivery rate; including landing, whorfage, and loading - 
I-anding and housing rate: including landing, mhaixagc, housing, ex¬ 
amining, coopering and first tasting ... - 

Examining and coopering ....... 

Hent, from the d.-ite of ship breaking bulk, per week ... 

Wharfrfge and shipping, in addition to landing and delivery rate 

Breaking out and opening for samples, or second tasting, nailing down, 
and restowing ........ 

Lotting fur public sale - - ...... 

Unhousing and loading ....... 

Unhousing, wharfage, and shipping ...... 

Dividing 6 dozen cases into two .‘^-dozen cases, including new ends, 
unpacking and repacking each new case, Zt. Zd. 

Cases containing quantities not specified above, are chargeable in the 
like proportion. 

t. d. 

1 6 

3 r. 

1 6 

0 3 

0 6 

0 6 

0 2 

1 0 

1 C 

e. d. 

0 9 

1 9 

0 9 

0 n 

0 3 

0 6 

0 2 

0 fi 

0 9 

*. d. 

U 9 

i 9 

0 9 

0 IJ 

0 3 

0 6 

0 2 

0 6 

0 9 

e. d. 

0 6 

1 0 

0 6 
ft li 

4) 2 

0 4 

0 2 

0 4 

0 6 


3. St. Katharine's Docks. — '^fhe Company for the construction of these docks was 
incorporated by the act 6 Geo. 4, c. 105. (local), and they were partially opened on the 
25th of October, 1828. They are situated immediately below the Tower, and 4re con¬ 
sequently the most contiguous of any to the city, the Cu.stom-hou.se, and other places 
where business is transacted. The capital raised by shares amounts to 1,352,752/.; but 
an additional sum of 700,000/. has been borrowed, on the security of the rates, for the 
completion of the works, and the purchase of a freehold property possessing river frontage 
from the Tower to the corner of Lower L^t Smithfield, of the value of upwards of 
100,000/. but not required for the immediate purpose of the act. A portion of this 
property has been appropriated as a steam packet wharf, where pa.ssengers embark and 
land without the aid or risk of boat conveyance. The purchase of the numerous houses 
that stood upon the ground occupied by the docks proved, as in the case of the London 
Docks, a heavy item of expense. The space included within the outer wall is about 24 
acres, nearly 11 of Avhich are water. There are 2 docks communicating by a basin. 
The lock leading from the river, is 180 feet long, and 45 broad ; it is so constructed, that 
ships of upwards of 600 tons burden may pas.s in and out 3 hours before high water, so^ 
that outward-bound ships have the opportunity of reaching lllackwall before the tide 
begins to recede. Ships of upwards of 800 tons register are docked and undocked with¬ 
out difficulty, and the depth of water at the entrance exceeds that of any other wet dock 
in the port of London. Vessels are also docked and undocked by night as well as by 
day, — an advantage peculiar to this cstahlishmeiit. A clear channel of not less than 300 
feet in width is at all times to be kept in the pool; and ve.ssels drawing 18 feet water 
may lie afloat at low water at the principal buoy off’ the dock entrance. The ware¬ 
houses and vaults are upon a very large scale ; far more so than one might be dis¬ 
posed to infer from the extent of water. The warehouses are exceedingly well contrived 
and commodious, and, owing to their being built partly on pillars (within which what 
is called the quay work of the other docks is transacted), close to the water's edge, 
goods are hoisted direct from the hold of the ves.sel, without its being necessary, as 
in the West India and London Docks, to land them on quays; so that there is in this 
way a great saving both of room, time, and labour. The whole establishment is ex¬ 
ceedingly complete, and reflects the greatest credit on the public spirit, enterprise, 
and skill, of those by whom it was projected and executed. The dividend on the 
company’s stock is at present (1853) 4 per cent. 

The regulations to be observed by ves.sels using the St. Katharine’s Docks are similar 
to those enforced in the East and West India Docks;, to which, as in the case of the 
London Docks, we beg to refer. 
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Table of Tonnage Rates chargeable on Vessels entering the St. Katharine Docks, and also of (he Rate* 
for discharging Cargoes landed by the Company, subjecl to such Revision, from 'fime to Time, as 
shall be found expedient. 


Vettelt Inward$. 


On VeweU laden, Per Ton] 
arriving Arpm, Kegiater. 


■ Anv 
port of ihe Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, Isle 
of Man, Jeraey/ 
Gucmsey, Alder¬ 
ney, Sark, at other] 
European ]>ort out¬ 
side the Baltic, be¬ 
tween the North 
Cape and Uthant • 

Second Claet .— Any 
other port 


_ „ _ ipanrf. 

Use of the Docks to Teasels ar¬ 
riving from Hambro', or from 
any port in the Mediterranean. 
for b weeks from the dale of 
entrance; if arriving from any 
other port, 4 weeks from the 
date of final discharge, witli 
liberty 'to load outwards for 
any port or place, and to quit 
the docks for rc)>afrs, and re 
enter; the peiiod of absence 
from «lork for such purposes 
not to affect the piivilege. 
Veetelt rvhote eargoeM are dh 
charged bif thtir crews. 

The like iirivileee, but tc 
'commence from tlie date oi 
entrance. 


Rent, in each case, after the expiration of 
tlie privilege, per week - - - 

For partial remissions and exemptions on 
vessels partly laden, or arriving from 
Spain or Portugal, wool or cork laden, 
or vessels with corn, see annexed Talile- 
Rates far discharging Cargoes by the 
Company. 

Cargoes, oonslstlng, in the whole or in part, 
of sugar in hogsheads or tierces, iiicluding 
ship cooiierage . - . - 

Cargoes, consisting of sugar In chests of 5 
cwt. and upwariU, Including ship cooper- 
age 

Cargoes, consisting of sugar in liags, mats, or 
chests under 6 cwt., or other goods (not 
lieing hem)i, tallow, ashes, v oo<l goods, 
com, pitch, far, hay, or straw), containeti 
in casks, hales, serohs, chests, oases, l>ags, 
haskels, or similar packages; also kfielter, 
or metaPin pig', bars, rods, plates, Ac. - 
Cargoes, coiiktHting of hiunp only, or mer 
iliandise'in bulk, wholly or in part • 
tallow only - 

■. d. 


- I 51 

- 0 C} 

- 0 6j 


(hemp • 

Mixed cargoes of •( tallow - 
(.ashes - 

Blue gum wood, or large timber, 
Hilditlonal for every load deliver, d 0 6 
No charge tijion excess landed beyond j 
ship’s register iiinnage. 

Oil, nilditirinal for every tun de- 
' livered into cr^ft . - (1 fi 


Loading for any! 
port enume- I 
raie<l in the’V 
I mport Table I 
in first class • J 
Do. do. Vd do. 
Ve.sscl8 loading' 
in part, on 
quantity taken 
on board ac¬ 
cording tc 
tlieir |>ort of i 
destination, as 
ah'>ve cia.ssi- 
fied 


[Use of dock 
to load 4 
weeks from 
dite of en¬ 
trance 

Use ofdock 
to load 1 
week ft-om 
entrance -. 


exceed tlie 
glster ton' age] 
of the vessel. 


Rent after ex¬ 
piration of thei 
privilege, 1. ' 
per Ion regisle 
per week. 


Tabi.r of special Regulations, Remissions, and Exemptions, andl 
MUeellaneous Chatges applicable to Vessels inwards, not (iHng\ 
fully laden, or laden with the Articles enumerated, or entering I 
the Scc/ta light, J^e. ‘ 

No tonnage rate will be charged on vessels wholly com laden, 
whose cargoes shall be landed in thedooks; but a charge will 
in such case be made for docking and undocking, as under : 

JB s. d. 

. 1 1 o 

- 0 10 .6 

with liberty toronmin in dock without further charge for 24 
hours after final landing. Itent, after expiration of that pe¬ 
riod, !</. per ton register per week. Should tfie vessel load 
outw.-irds, the usual tonnage rates, nc ording to the iiort of 
des'l latlon. will be ch.nrgod, instead if the rale for docking 
and undocking. The Dock Cornu,iny reserve the power of 
refusing the admission of ships laden cniiiely with corn. 

Other vessels, not being fully laden at the time of entering the 
dock., willbe charged tonnage rate only on ihe proportion of 
carg > brought in ; the amount of nue to lie determined bv the 
port froin whence the vessel has arr ved; and if discharged 
by tlie Company, rates for imloaUing in addition, according 
to Ihe desciiption of the cargo and quantity so discharged. 
Rent, after 1 week, id. per ton regi-ter i>er week. 

Vessel-; laden with cork or wool from ftp.ain or Portugal will lit 
charged only fid. per ton register- Rent, after 5 weeks from 
" - "- Id. • 


date of entrance, 


n register per week. 


£ s. d. 


Light vessels 'entering the dock to lie up, will be 
charged, for any period not exceeding 4 weeks, per 
ton register - - - - . - 0 0 

Rent tier week, after the expiration of the 4 weeks, 

the register tonnage, per ton - . -0 0 

[Vi-ssels two thirds laden with com will be charged tonnage! 
rate only on the proportion which the other part of the cargi 
bears to the register tonnage. 

Vessels chiefly laden with wood goods, pitch, tfir, hay, straw, 
or Intcoding to dbeharge the whole of their cargoes into 
lighters, will only he fiermitteii to enter or depart the dorks, 
subject to such t^nis as shall lie first mutually agreed upon 
between the owners and the Dock Company. | 

Miscellaneous Charges. I 

«. d. 

For lalxntrers hired of the Company, to work on board, 
and who shall lie under the direi tli ns and responsi. 
hill tv of captains or owners of vt s-els, l.otli or titlu-r 
(which rule apolics to all over-lx ard deliveries), a 
. charge will lie made for each man per day, of - 5 G 

|Thamcs water supplied to vessels (>y the Company per ^ ^ 

For an abstract of a ship’s cargo invi ards, and wciglits thereof, 
for the punsose of making up fireiglil accounts, the following 
charge will be made; — 


21 marks and upwards 0 


2 each mark o 
parcel. 


JV. R_The dock dues, rent, Ac. of most articles landed, 

warehoused, or sinpped «t the difterent doi ks, being, in genei.tl, 
it-arly identical, ilu-render Is refetred for an necount of the] 
.ame to tlie Table under the head E. and H'. India Docks, 


4. Commercial Docks. —\xi addition to the docks already described, which are all on the 
north side of the river, there are on the south side the Commercial Docksy in the parish 
of Rotherhithe, in Surrey. 

A portion of these docks appears to have existed so long ago as 1660, and conse- 
<]uently many years prior to the formation of any other wet dock in the British empire. 
It then bore the name of the Howland Great Wet Dock, At a later period it was called 
the Greenland Dock, being expressly prepared for the accommodation of Greenland 
whaling vessels. It was not until 1807 that it received its present title, and that the 
existing Commercial Dock Company was established. I-arge additions were at that 
time, made to these docks, and they now cover a greater surface than any others belonging 
to the port of London. They are adapted chiefly for the reception of vessels iaden with 
timber, deals, and wood articles in general, corn, iron, tar, guano, and other bulky com¬ 
modities. But by an Act obtained in 1851, (H & 15 Viet. c. 43.), the company 
acquired the privilege of landing and warehousing, if .sanctioned by the customs, nearly 
every description of goods. Under the authority of this Act the company have pur- 
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chased the adjoining small East Country Dock, and a channel of communication 
between the two docks is now being formed, along with other extensive improvements. 
The united docks will comprise an extent of 120 acres, of which about 70 acres will be 
water. The entrance from the river to the East Country Dock is being reconstructed, 
so as to enable it to admit the largest trading vessels hitherto employed. Its depth will 
be 27 feet, width 48, and length 220 feet. The granaries will contain 140,000 quarters 
of corn. A railway is nearly completed, connecting the docks with the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway—an arrangement which will enable the company to 
admit colliers to discharge their cargoes in the docks for the immediate supply of the 
southern counties, besides facilitating the transmission of*gunno, and other goods into 
those districts. The company’s stock at present (185S), inc. that newly created, 
amounts to 514,410/., yielding a dividend of 4 per cent. The recent act gives the com¬ 
pany power to raise a further capital of 350,000/. 

Not far from the ,Commercial Docks, but nowioe connected with them, is the basin 
of the Grand Surrey CanaU used as a dock for the reception of wood laden vessels. 

5. The Victoria London Dock Company's Works, at present in course of construction, 
are situated bn the Plaistow marshes, on the N. side of the Thames, immediately 
below the East and West India Docks. 

The company ha* contracted with Messrs. Peto, Betts, and Brassey to purchase 200 acres of land, to 
construct thereon a dock of 74 acres, of 23 feet 6 inches depth of water, with entrance Into the Thames at 
Bow Creek, having a lock of 300 feet in length and SO feet in width, a half-tide basin of 10 acres, and h jetties 
with warehouses containing upwards of 11 acres of warehouse floor, for the sum of 53i,00i)/., the con¬ 
tractors also defraying the expenses <»f management and other expenses until the opening of the docks 
for business. The company’s undertaking comprises the purchase of about 430 acres in addition to the 200 
furnished by the contractors, and the purchase of both portions is nearly completed. - The con.pany’s 
land will extend from Bow Creek to Galleon’s Iteach, a distance of nearly 3 miles. It is intended to 
coritinue the 74 acres dock by a wide canal to a second lock at Galleon’s Ueach; and to employ the 
400 acres of land through which it will pass in the construction of additional docks, as they may bo 
required, and in providing various kinds of accommodation for shipping and trade, such as dry ducks, 
graving docks, warehouses, premises for steam ship companies, &c. The company have also purchased 
for 72,500/. the steel yard, the ancient factory of the Ilanse 'i'nwns, covering rather more thapan aero and 
a half, and extending from Thames Street to the Thames. It is proposed to erect warehouses on this site 
and to use It as an up town w'arehouse. The company was created by act of parliament In 1850, 
with a share capital of 400,000/. and by a subsequent act passed in 1853, it was authorbed to increase its 
share capital to 900,000/. It is also authorised to borrow 299,000/, making Its total powers of raising 
money 1,199,000/. Of the 900,000/. of shares which it is authorised to create, 800,000/. have been issued ; 
tlie remaining 100,000/. will not be issued until the increase of the company’s business may require 
it. The entire expenditure and engagements of the company down to the present time for purchases of 
land, works, and otlier purposes amount to about 700,000/. The contractors are bound to complete the 
docks and other works by tlie 1st January, 1855. 

The contractors are also bound to take a leaseofthe company’s entire undertaking for 21 years, paying as 
rent 5 per cent, on a minimum expenditure ofSOO,000/., with lialfthe profits whicti may arise from the work¬ 
ing of the undertaking above 5 per cent., they also paying to the cunnmny during the lease 2000/. per annum 
to cover the expence of the company’s offices and management. The shareholders are allowed until ihe 
1st December, 18.54, to determine whether they will grant the lease on these terms, or retain the works 
in their own hands. In the event of the lease being decided on, the contractors are to give security fbr 
its performance to the extent of 150,000/, The cost of construction of the Victoria Dock will be very 
moderate in proportion to its extent and the accommodation it will afford. This arises partly from the 
low cost of the land, which does not exceed 200/. per acre, partly from its level being 8 ft. below high- 
water mark, so that to obtain a basin of the proposed depth, 23ft. Gin., it is only necessary to excavate 
to the depth of about 15ft. Gin., the excavated earth being sufficient to raise the sides to the requisite 
height, and partly from tlie mode of construction. • 

The Victoria docks have been undertaken on account of the great increase which has taken place in 
the business of the port since the opening of the existing docks, and the important changes which have 
taken place in the built and character of shipping during the last few years. Among these may be spe¬ 
cified the building of merchantmen of much larger size than formerly, and the enlarged use of steam 
pow'er, and its increasing application to the transport of goods. '1 hese changes make it necessary 
that a dock siroiiid be provided with locks of sufficteiit size to admit ships of large tonnage, and afford¬ 
ing accommodation to steam ships, especially to the large screw steamers, the increasing use of which 
is likely to effect a great change in our navigation. The plan of the Victoria Docks has been formed 
with peculiar reference to these points, while their extensive area and their comparatively small cost, 
will enable them to furnish all sorts of accommodation and facilities at a very moderate charge to every 
class of trade and shipping. 

A special object of the company is by the construction of a collier dock to draw into their works a 
portion of the coal trade oi the port, and thus to relieve the river from the great obstruction occa¬ 
sioned by the fleet of colliers, and the colliers themselves from the loss and inconvenience arising from 
their present mode of lying and discharging in the pool. The extension of the use of screw colliers in the 
trade will add greatly to the importance of this part of the company’s undertaking. 

The North Woolwich branch of the Eastern Counties Railway passes across the company’s land, and 
lines of rails will run from it into the company’s warehouses, and to the quo>8, at which ships will load 
and unload. Through the North Woolwich line the docks will have a continuous railway communica¬ 
tion with all the great lines of railway which centre in London. 

6, London Port Dues; Charges on Account of Lights, Pilotage, §*c., in the Thames; 

Shipping, ^c, of London, 

It is liighly desirable that expert pilots, brilliant lights, and every other means that 
it is possible to devise, should be adbrded to render navigation safe and expeditious. 
But to secure these advantage.s it is indispensable that the charges on their account 
should be moderate. If they be otherwise, navigators are not unfrequently tempted 
to resort to what are less expensive, though less secure, channels. This principle has 
not, however obvious, been always kept sufficiently in view either in this or in 
other countries. During the latter years of the war, and down to 1825, the charges 
on account of docks, lights, pilotage, &o. on ships in the Thames, and most other 
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> British ports, \vere exceedingly heavy: and would, no doubt, had they been main¬ 
tained, have materially injured our commerce. Instead, also, of encouraging the resort 
of foreign ships to our ports, a contrary policy was adopted ; the charges laid on them 
being usually about double those laid on British ships. This regulation was intended 
to promote the employment of the latter; but, as it led to reprisals in other countries, 
its real influence is believed to have been quite different; while, by driving away 
foreigners, it injured the trade of the country, and prevented our ports from becoming, 
what they are so well fitted to be, the emporiums of the world. We are glad, however, 
to have to state, that the circumstances now alluded to have been materially, or rather 
wholly, changed within thfe last 20 or .30 years. In 1825, the various dock mono¬ 
polies expired; and a very great reduction has since been made in the charges on ac¬ 
count of the docks, which, as already seen, are now very moderate indeed. 

Per Ton. 

InR outwards ftom or to Lanland (bejond the North J. 
Cape), Plniantl, Russia (witnout or within the Baltic 
hea), Livonia, t)oiirland, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, or 
any other country or place within the Baltic Sea, there 
shall be paid lor every, &c,, as above - - . ) 

4rA C’/oM.—For every ship, See entering Inwards or clear. 
inK outwards from or to France ^between UsViant and 
Spam), Portufral, Spain (without the Mediterranean), 
or any of the Azores, Madilra, or Canary Islands, or 
any of the C. Stales of America, or oi the British colo¬ 
nies or provinces in N. America or Florida, there shall 
tie paid for every, dfc., as above - - - 

5/A C/at0 —For every ship, &c. entering inwards or clear, 
ing outwards from or to Greenland, Gibraltar, France, 
or Spain (within the Mediterranean), or any country, 
island, port, or place wnhin or bordering on or near the 
Mediterranean or Adriatic Sea, or from the West 
Indies, liOuisiana, Mexico, S. America, Africa, East 
India, Ciilna, or any other country. Island, jiori, or 
place witliin or bordering on or near the Pacidc Ocean, 
or iVom any other country, island, port, or place wliat- 
soever to the southward of of north latitude, tliere 

Shalt he paid, dec., as above • - - . 

Jt'atemp/ioru. —Ships ot war, and sliips tiie property of H.M. 
or any of the royal family. — Any vessel coming to or going 
ci>n.stwise from the port of London, or to any part of Great 
Britain, unless such vessti shall exceed 45 tons.—Any vessel 
bringing com coastwise, the inrincipal pan of whose cargo shall 
consist of corn.—Any fishing smacks, lobster and oyster boats, 
or vessels for passengers—Any vessel ot craft navigating tiie 
Thames above and below l.«nJun Bridge, as far as Gravesend 
only.—Any vessel entering inwards or outwards in ballast. 

Owing to tlie distance of London from the sen, and the rather intricate navigation at the mouth of the 
river, the charges on account of lights and pilotage must necessarily he pretty heavy. They have, 
however, been very materiallv reduced of late years. The charges on account of tiie lights under the 
management of the Trinity Bouse have been diminished, in almost every Instance, au least one third j 
and in many instances as much as a half, and sometimes even more, since lii23 ; and we believe they 
are about to be still farther reduced. — (See Light-houses.) The practice of imposing di.'-criminating 
light and pilotage dues on foreign vessels is still kept up; hut owing to the general estalilisliment of 
reciprocity ireaties with foreign powers, the grievance thenco arising has become ratlier nominal 
tiian real, at d at present affects very few of the foreign vessels coming to our ports. For the rates 
of pilotage, see art. Pilotage. 

The oppressive and troublesome charges In the port of London, imposed on alien goods under the 
names of package, scavage, He. — (see Packsgb) — were {lUt an end to in 1833. At present, therefore, 
we believe we are warranted in atliriniiig that, considering its distance from the sea, tiie public ciiarges 
on shipping in the port of London are aulte as reasonable as in any otlier port of the empire, or of the 
world. But we are hiclUied to tliluk that furihcr reductions may still be effected, particularly In tho 
article nifbtage. 

Too tol lowing statement shows the nature and amount of the various charges that are at present (1853) 
incurred by vesselain the port of London : — 

Account of Chargen that were paKl on a Ship of aliout 480 Tons (firom t^hlna) entering and departing the Port of London 
laden (loih w/'\», every thing being ooniUioted with strict Economy, and excluding any Cliar^ on account of cxtia- 
onUnary Despatch or superior Accoinmudation ; and that would be paid by a ship of lOUO tons under the like clrcumsiancei.. 


Exclusive of the dock duties, certain pnrt or iennn^e dtiHu 
were imposed on ships fri^quenting the port of Loii/kin, by tiie 
acts .VJ Geo. .t. c. ey., 4.1 Geo. 3. o. 121., &c., partly to pay the 
harbour masters, provide mooring chain'., dec., and )>.iril;to 
create a fund for the improvement of the port, and in particu¬ 
lar for did'rayiiig the cost of malring|a navig.shlc canal across the 
isle of Dogs. But this canal having been sold (gn/c, p. 168.) 
for 120,(MH)/. to the West India Dock Company, under the 10 
Geo. 4. c. I.y)., and the sums advanced by the public for ihe 
Improvement of the port having been repaid, it was judiciously 
resolved to reduce the port duties to the lowest raieicspable of 
defraying the necessary expenses. This was effected by the 
4 Ac 5 VViih 1- c. 32 , which imposes the following tonnage 
duiies on vessels in the port: — 

Per Ton. 
d. 

Iti CtiUM _For every ship or other vessel trading coastwise 

between the port of London and any port or place in 
Great Britain, Ireland, the Orkn.-ys, Slntland, or the 
Western Islands of .Scotl.ind, there shall be paid fur 
every voyage in and out of the said port - - 4 

Sd CIiu*. — F'ot every slilp, Ac., entering Inwards or clear¬ 
ing outwards from or to Denmark. Norway, or Lapland 
(on this side of the North Cape), or from Holstein, 
Ilatiiburg, Bremen, or any other p.irt of Germany bor¬ 
dering on or near the Germanic Ocean, or from or to 
Holl ind, or any other of the Unit- d Provinces, oi Bra- 
bant, Antwerp, Flamlers, o anv otiier part of the 
Netherlands, or from or to France, (within Usliant,) 
Guernsey, .lersey, A'demey, Sark, or the Isle of Man, 
there shall be paid ftnr every, Ac., as above • >4 

5d Clot* —For every ship, Ac. entering Inwards or clear- 


Jawaao. 


480 Ton Ship. 


1000 Ton Ship. 


Reporting at Custom House , - . . 

'I’onn.ige duty, S»/. jicr ton, and entry, 6/. 

Pilauge, 15 feet, Downs to Gravesend (less 4 if towed by steam) 

— — Gravesend to Docks - (Do.) 

— putting pilot on board in Downs ... 

Waterman aujsilng with boats, Ac. ... 

Towage from Mouse to Gravesend - . . - 

Trinity Lights dues, 6</. per ton, and 7*. 6</. extra • 
Kamsgatadties. Id. per ton ... 

Dock dues, Is, bd. |>er ton, including discharge 

Tonnage due*. Od.. discharging, 9d. per register ton_ 


(20 ft .) 20 19 0 


[as per a^eement) 


12 


(20 ft.) 25 4 C 

5 0 0 

(per afreement) 
5 5 0 


(Cnwriiig ship out at Custom House 

Tonnage dues, }d, per ton, and entry, 5i. .... 

Trinity tights dues, 6d, per ton . . - . . 

Ramsgate dues, jd, per ton - - - . . 

Pilotage, London to Downs, 15 ft. 

Landing pilot (say l/,4«. to 5L) - - . - - 

Towage (depending on distance) ..... 

Clearing out and victualling bill - - - . . 

Stevedore, Is. Id. per ton taken on board . 

Man.—The charge for tonnage entry Is usually &$., It. Cd., or 10«. 

Dock rent after 4 weeks, from date of entrance if the cargo t>e dischargea by crew, and from final date of discharge. 

if the cargo be discharged by the dock company. Id. per register ton per week. 

Da6k rates, tonnage rate, 9d. per register ton. 

Discharging cargo, 9d. per register ton. 

(No charge madeior excess above register tonnage.) 

Dover dues sre Ijd. per ton, but only on vessels under 300 ions rosier, and the Ramsgate dues, under 300 
tons, Ikd. p» ton. 

Lights.-Tbe Trlnlrt lights IncludM the Dungeness light j should the vessel call at Southampton, an extra 
charge U m^e of id. per ton; if at Flymouih, {d. per von. 'There is alto a charge on each ship varying 
from i«. to 9*. according to the tonnage, inwards only. _ 
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Charges on a Vessel of 500 Tons Rpglster, entering the Port of London, In Ballast, and leaving in same 
State, being in Dock a Fortnight. _ 


Reporting at Custom Houm 

£ $. d. 

Pilotaire. f to Gravesend - 8 4 71 

sav 1 1 pilot on board - 8 0 0 1 

^ LGravesend to docks - 8 15 3j 

Waterman - - . . 

Ramsgate harbour dues, gd. per ton - 
Towage (par agreement). 

• Pilotage, Gravesend to London, ar 

£ •. d. 

1 1 0 

13 19 10 

10 0 

0 15 8 

id idee vertA, i 

Dock dues, 6d. per ton 

Ballast (same as on board on entering). 

£ $. d. 

Pilotage, r Docks to Downs, 11 ft. *8 19 67 
outwards 1 Landing pilot • *1 1 0> 

Towage (per agreement). 

Ramsgate harbour dues, |J. per ton • 

Clearing out . - - . 

s subject to a reduction of ^th if towed b; steam. 

£ $. d. 
12 10 0 

10 0 6 

0 15 R 
110 

C/utrgetJ^r Bat last 

,, Per ton. I 

Common ballast, delivered In the river - 1*. .V. ' 

docks . is. 7d. 

Washed do. - . . . it. lOd. 

. (See art. Ballast.) 

Heaving ballast » - -! 

Trimming do. 

Discharging do. (according to nature of ballast) | 

Per ton. 

6d. to Gd. 

to 6d. 


The following tabular statemeuts will serve to illustrate the progress of the foreign trade and navi¬ 
gation of London: * 


An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels entering the Port of London from Foreign Parts, 
with Cargoes and In Ballast, distinguishing between British and Foreign Ships, from 1845 to 1852, 
inclusive. 


Years. 

1 British. 

Foreign. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 


Ships. 

Tons. 

Shiv*. 

Ton*. 


SJiipt. 

Tim*. 

Ship*. 

Ton*. 

1700 

839 

80,010 

496 

76.99.5 

1839 

4,880 

988,867 

2,3f5 

3.57,163 

1750 

1,498 

198,023 

184 

.36,346 

1810 

4,547 

9.34,060 

2,221 

351,4.56 

1790 

2,251 

431,890 

1,116 

149,205 

1811 

4,612 

999,2.59 

1,999 

.317,608 

1791 

2,184 

419,374 

1,256 

119.0.53 

1812 

4.767 

1,002,1.53 

1.640 

281,468 

1792 

2,489 

451,188 

1,186 

152,213 

1813 

4,.589 

1,022,.5.50 

1,633 

295,1 21 

1793 

2,348 

478,105 

1,193 

177,019 

1814 

4,741- 

. 1,008,463 

2,144 

35.3,346 

War. 





184.5' 

.5,125 

1,109,387 

2,4.39 

39.3,104 

1814-19 

No Returns 


1,223,857 

1846 

5,228 

1,1.34,616 

2,183 

394,531 

1820 

3,3.'jt 

655,239 

856 

122,619 

1817 

6,271 

1,4.36 ,'186 

3,1.32 

491.791 

J825 

8,989 

785,565 

1,743 

302,12 < 

1818 

6,489 

1,387,060 

.3,078 

4.32,111 

18.10 

3,910 

744,229 

1 1.268 

2O7,5O0 

1819 

6,923 

1.415,319 

3,017 

44.5,205 

1835 

8,780 

740,255 

1,057 

188,893 

18.50 

6,499 

1,376,714 

.3,115 

.528,234 

18.16 

3,815 

772,016 

1,465 

255,875 

1851 

6,593 

1,449,.3.5.3 

3,748 

720,969 

1837 

4,079 

821,788 

1,517 

240,135 

1852 

6,028 

1,389,711 

3,958 

770,446 

1838 

4,366 

893,925 


277,90 i 







Amount qf Shipping, ^c. bi longing to the Port of London _According to the official accounts, there 

belonged to this port on the Slst December, 1852, 2,771 sailing vessels ; of these 2,031 of the aggregate 
burden of 568,559 tons, were respectively above .50 tons register, while 740 of the aggregate burden of 
24,250 tons, were respectively under 60 tons register. There then also belonged to the port 363 steam 
vessels of the burden of 88,895 tons. Tlie crews of these ships, including steamc'rs, amuunteii to above 
30,000 men and boys I In 1819, the gross customs duty collected in the port of London, amounted to 
7,749,463/.; in 1832, it amounted to 9,434,8.54/.; and in 1851, it had increased to 11,241,281/. I Excepting 
in New York and Liverpool, so vast an amount of shipping and commerce was nevet previously con¬ 
centrated in any single port. London may be truly said to be universi orbis terrarum emporium. May 
her prosperity be as lasting as it is great 1 

Accotint of the Number and Tonnage of Ships that entered the Port of London with Cargoes from 
Foreign Parts, distinguishing the Countries whence they arrived in 1852. 


Countries. 

1 British. 

Foreign. 

Countries. . 

British. 

Foreign. 

Russia - . . 

.Sweden - - - 

Norway - - . 

Denmark - - . 

Prussia • . . 

Germany . - . 

Holland - 

Belgium • . . 

France ... 
PortugaI,'Azores, &c. • 

Spain and Canaries 

Italy - - . . 

Ionian Islands • 

Ship*. 

402 

129 

10 

69 

283 

23] 

693 

249 

981 

319 

21.3 

163 

8 

Ton*. 

9.3,969 

26,420 

1,598 

20,638 

43,576 

60,715 

143,259 

56,322 

114,772 

31,717 

24,628 

21,052 

1,08.3 

Shtp*. 

248 

274 

281 

602 

.395 

497 

443 

95 

371 

16 

76 

63 

Ton*. 

61,411 

67,344 

80,015 

44,6.34 

66,001 

40,928 

49,528 

21,296 

21,069 

2,00.' 

9,249 
12,17( 

Greece - - • ’ 

Turkey - . - - 

Wallachia, dec. - • 

Syria - . - . 

.Africa, foreign possessions 

Asia _ - 

Foreign IVest Indies 

IJniK^ States of America 

Other Slates of do. 

Whale Fisheries 

Total . 

Ship*. 

33 

58 

2 

6 

78 

75 

60 

43 

203 

7 

T071* 

4,822 
10,144 
259 
93.5 
18,001 
37,4.52 
12,872 
16,654 
72,W 6 
2,39t| 

Ship*. 

4 

6 

5.3 

21 

.'0 

138 

47 

2 

Ton*. 

840 

1,014 

15,988 

16,.39l 

11,977 

94,787 

12,191 

196 

4,205 

1 _ 

815,938 

3,682 

632,100 


Account showing the Number of Vessels, and their Tonnage, which entered the Port of London from 
Foreign Pijirts, Ireland, and Coastwise, in 1851, and showing, also, how they were accommodated. 


Docks. 

j British. 

[ Foreign. 

1 Total. 

St. Katherine's 

laindon ... 

West India 

East India ... 

Commercial ... 

East Country ... 

Surrey Canal - - . 

Regent’s Canal • 

Total numlittr and tonnage from I 
foreig.i parU accommodated in V 
dock) ” ■ J 

Iveavlng to discharge in river 

Totals 

Add Irish traders 

— Coasters . • 

— Colliers - - . 1 

Fishing Vesseb 


Ton*. 

118,607 

261,684 

25.5,223 

8.3,579 

8.5.659 

10,7.30 

.39,998 

12,68.3 

Ve»*rl*.' 

124 

324 

1,208 

15 

300 

12 

128 

6 

Ton*. 

39,830 

11»,.393 

145,975 

8.92.3 

82,747 

2,552 

33,471 

1,403 

Venel*. 

.599 

1,297 

2,033 

9.5 

593 

54 

287 

103 

Tim*. 

158,437 

381,077 

401,198 

92,.502 

168,406 

1.3,282 

73,169 

14,086 

2,944 

3,670 

868,163 

607,563 

2,117 

1,508 

434,294 

216,239 

5,061 

5.178 

1,302,457 

823,802 

6,614 

1,47.5,726 

3,625 

650,533 

10,2.39 

21,569 

6,.342 

2,126,.!.59,. 

4,751,782 

190,260 

561 

9,21.3 

11,765 

128,790 

1,.386,450 
3,236,548 

• • 

- 

1 Grand Totals . . | 

I N.B. ETctusive of .Steam 1 and Passenger Steamers. (Statement by Victoria Doc 

38,150 

'k Company, 1 

7.068,301 

853.) 
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The ererege number and tonnage of British and Foreigb vessels, and of colliers mid coasters,, which 
entered the port of London in ttie fire years 1823 to 1827, both luciosive, were — 

From beyond sea, 6,006 vessels Ot 7,087 tons. 

Colliers and coasters. 18,613 vessels » 2,304,528 tons. 

And in the five years 1847 to 1851, both Inclusive, there were — 

From beyond sea, 9,839 vessels bb 1,943,348 tons. 

Colliers and coasters, 21,679 vessels = 3.154,136 tons. 

The comparatively small increase in the coa^ng trade Is readily accounted for by the introduction of 
railway carriage during the interval of the perit^s compare^. 

Account of the Exports of the Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce from London in 1850 and 
1851, with the declared Value* of each, specifying, also, the total Value of the Exports, and the 
Amount of Customs Duty collected at the Port In the same Years. 


ArtlclM. 

Quantities. 

Declared Values. | 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

Brass and c^pcv manufactures • • . cwts. 

Coals . . - - - - to'* 

Cottons entered by the yard. . - - yards 

Cottons entered at value . - , £ 

Cotton yam - . . - _ lbs. 

Haberdashery and milllngry • . _ £ 

Hardwares and cutlery . • . £ 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought . tons 

Linens entered by the yard ... yards 

Linens entered at value ... £ 

iJnen yam ...... Ihs. 

Machinery and mill work, including steam-enginea £ ■ 
Silk mantuactures .... £ 

Woollens entered by the piece ... pieces 

Woollens entered by the yard ... yards 

Woollens entered at value ... £ 

Woollen yam ..... lbs. 

All other articles • . . . * £ 

■iKeregate value of British and Irish producU exported • 

.imount of customs* duty collected at the port 

193.547 

6<>,965 

110,896,58* 

8.809,200 

78,346 

18,424,198 

*4,774,359 

390,518 

5,949,220 

" 445,.348 

165,084 

7 5,.338 
164,697.848 

8,834,650 

79,3*45 

11,795,737 

4,595,^2 

’ 590,6"82 
5,218.931 

’ 356,2*70 

£ 

865.081 
56,.588 
1,757,351 
249.832 
164,8.35 
683,600 
463,964 
739,213 
420,314 
18,2.39 
247,534 
581,806 
494,530 
861,728 
345,409 
101,077 
92,838 
6,290,594 

£ 

734,807 . 
58,418 
8,.331,287 
2.30,010 
419,992 
684,782 
452,352 
752,955 
394,775 
9,761 
231,516 
377,191 
499,444 
867 ,.361 
320,640 
93,619 
69,090 
6,061,495 

- 

- 

£14,137,527 

£14,489,494 

- 

- 

£11,09.5,145 

£11,211,281 


II. Southampton Docks, Shipping, &c 


Southampton, at the embouchure of the Itchen, on the E. side of the large inlet of the 
sea called Southampton Water, opposite to the Isle of Wight, lat 50° 53' 59" N., 
long. 1® 24' W,, may be regarded as one of the outports of the metropolis. It is 
situated about 70 miles (direct distance) W. S. W. from London, the journey 
between them being performed by means of the South-Western railway, in from 2 to 
3 hours. Southampton Water aflTords secure anchorage in all weathers to any number 
of (he largest merchant ships, being completely protected from the seas that would other- 
wise be thrown in by south-easterly gales by the Isle of Wight, its natural breakwater. 
Ships resorting to this port, or anchoring in Spithead roads, or in the channel between 
the Isle of Wight and the mainland, may get to sea, in almost every wind, 4 vith com¬ 
parative facility. Hence it is usual for ships from London bound for the Mediter¬ 
ranean, India, the West Indies, or America, to touch at Cowes, opposite to Southamp¬ 
ton Water, to take on board passengers, who thus avoid the lengthened and difficult 
navigation round by the Forelands and Beachy Head, at the same time that they are 
all but certain of being immediately able to proceed on their voyage; and hence, 
also, Southampton has now become the central station of the West India IVIail 
Packet Company, of the steamers for Lisbon and Alexandria, &c. Latterly, also, the 
great natural advantages of its situation have been, and are in the course of being most 
materially improved. The channel of the Itchen has been deepened; and docks con¬ 
nected with it have been, and arc to be, constructed on a large scale, and with every 
suitable accommodation by the dock company incorporated in J836. 


The docks are excavated on a tongue of land comprising about 175 acres, close to the terminus of the 
South Wetti>rii Railway. The 1st consists of an open dock or basin containing IG .acres water .area. It 
has a depth of 18 feet at low water springs, tlie average rise of tiie tide being 13 feet; its quay frontage 
extends to 3,300 feet, and it is surrounded by extensive bonded warehouses, vaults, sheds, and cellars. 

The 2nd or close oock (the 1st of a series intended to comprise 3 others of still larger dimensions), 
contains a water area of 10 acres, with an average permanent depth of 23 feet water. It is surrounded, 
like the open dock, by bonded warehouses, sheds, vaults, and namerous cranes. Waggons, on lines from 
the acUacent railway terminus, run to and from the quays, alongside which the ships are berthed. In the 
open dock there are powerful sheers tested to the weight of 50 ions fur the shifting of boilers or other 
heavy machinery, for masting ships, &c. 


Attached to the wet docks are three large grarlng or dry 
docks of the following dimensions, vlx.: — 


1. tAOfiBet in length. 80 feet gates, and 85 feet depth of 
■water over blocks. 

2. Stdfopt in length, 66 foct gates, and 18 feet depth of 
■water over blocks. 

S. V50 foot In length, 51 fL-ct gates, and 13 feet depth of 
water over blocks. 


Large ships of ftom 1,000 tons In the amailest, up to 5,000 
tons In the largest of these docks can be dheked and undocked 
with a facility unknown In most other ports. This is owing 


to the 8) hours' duration of high water which Is peculiar to 
Southampton. 

Four steam engines are employed In pumping out tlte water 
ftr^ these graving docks. 

The charges for docking and undocking are fixed l>y a tanif 
varying from VM. for vessels of 1,000 tons, to lUO/. for vessels of 
5,000 tons. Smaller vessels from 5/. for 160 tons, and so In 
priyiortion. 

These rates include pumping, use of stages, shores, siiore- 
ropes, sawpits, smithy, and pitch furnace. Hut in .-idditiun to 
the above rates, ships axe charged with rent for each working- 
day, at the rate of 11. for tlie first 100 tons, and its. i>cr day for 
each progressive 60 tons beyond. 


Southan^on it distant by rail firom London 80 miles, and from Birmingham 140, Manchesler 21G, and 
Livtrjpool 829,by wiqr of Batingstoke heading, Oxford, Banbury, and Ww’wlck. By tlte Cogtt line of 
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railway it is distant from Fortsmoutli 16 miles, Brlgliton 60 miles, and from Dorchester (to the west) 
GO miles. 

Bv sea it is distant from Havre 102 miles; and by means of a combination with the Harr© and Paris 
Railway, a system of through rates has been introduced, by which all the towns on the continent con¬ 
nected by railway with Paris may send goods to Southampton for transshipment, or for the supply of the 
London and Birmingham markets. 

This, as already noticed, is the point of departure asd arrival of the packet shins belonging to the 
steam companies which carry on tlie mail packet service, and the general trade with the CapQ, Ceylon, 
the East Indies, and China; with Australia, America, including the West Indies and Brazil; and with 
the Peninsula, Mediterranean, Constantinople, and the Levant generally. 

A new service by steam has recently been opened with Rotterdam. And Southampton is daily be¬ 
coming of more im|K>rtancc as a great continental entrepdt. In 1851 the declared value of'the exports 
from Southampton amounted to 1,916,737/.; the customs revenue for tlie same year collected at the port 
being 90,523/, 

The rates and charges which the dock company levy are generally a modification of those of the 
principal docks of the port of London. 


Vbssbu Inwards. 

VassRM OuTWARna. 

Vessels not having discharged their Cargoes in Dock, 
but loading outwards. 

Arriving from 

V Ton 
Register. 

Privilege. 

Sailing for 

Ton 

Register. 

Privilege. 

Uf Clast .—Any port of thu Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, Isle of Alan, 
•lersey, Guernsey, and theii 
dependencies, or European 
l)orts outside the Baltic, be 
tween the North Cape and the 
Straits of (iibraltar - 
2n<f Clast. — Any other T>ort 

. 4d. 

6d. 

Use of the dorks 
for one week trom 
■ date of entrance, 
with liberty to 
load outwards. 

\tt C/a*#.—Any port of the Uni 
ted Kincdom, Isle of Man, 
Jersey. Uuemsey, and theii 
dependencies, or European 
ports outside the Baltic, be¬ 
tween the North Cape and the 
Straits of Gibraltar - 
'Ittd Clast.—Ans other port 

m 4(/. 

6d. 

Use of the docks 
for 1 week from 
■ date of entrance, 
with liberty to 
load outwards. 

Rent, for every class, after the 
be charged as half a week. 

expiration of the privilege, lii 

^ register ton ^ week ; and any time under three days will 


£mi(j;rant ships 6d. per register ton, and will be entitled to four weeks' privilege. 


Rates for discharging Cargoes by the Company. 

Per Ton 
Register. ' 

Cargoes, consisting in tRe whole or in part, of sugar In hogsheads or tierces, including ship cooperage 
Cargoes, coiislKting of sugar in chests of 6 cwt. and upwards, including ship coefierage 

Cargoes, consUting of sugar in bags, mats or chests under 6 cwt.. co^ee, cotton, rice, tea, saitjietre, silk, 
hides, tobacco, wool; (lax, hemp or Jute, press.packed ;'tallow, rrsin, turpentine, ashes, grain and 
scHids of all kinds, or other goods, contained in casks, bales, serons, chests, enses, bags, baskets, or 
similar packages; also copjicr, copper ore, spelter, steel. Iron, lead, or other metal in pigs, bars, rods, 
plates, Ac. - • - - • - - 

Cargoes, consisting of oil, wine, or spirits 

_ — flax and fieinii, or of bones, alkalis and good*, In bulk • - . 

_- grain, and all description of reeds and seed cake, in bulk ... 

_ _ deals, pUnkH, staves, and wood, in billets . - . . 

Blue gum wood, or largo limber, additional for eveot load delivered - - - 0*. C>d. 

if partly of hardwood or masts, then — — — - . -06 

— pine or (Ir timber — . -03 

Oil, in Iron tanks ... ton • - - -0*6 

Cargoes, consisting of guano, including filling into bags or baskets in ship's hold, and sewing bags or 
baskets 

*. d. 

1 9 

1 3 

0 9 

0 9 

1 0 

0 9 

1 0 

1 6 

Notb.—V essels which dHcharge the whole or the greater part of their cargoes Into lighters will be subject to such rates as 
shall be agreed upon lietween the shlji owners and the company. 

Separating such articles as cutch, India rubber, &c.. In an adhesive state, will be charged for extra. 

No charge upon excess of cargo landed lieyond the ship’s register tonnage. 

When vessels are discharged by their own crews, labourers to assist may be hired of the company to work on board, at the 
r.ite of .3*. Cid, per day for each man ; but they shall be undeor the directions iuid responsibility of tbe capttins. or representa- 
tiv«** of the owners of vessels, lioth or either. 


The dues levied by tlie corporation of Southampton on ship¬ 
ping arc 'Jd. ))cr ton each voyage, and Ht, for each ship above 
lOO tons. Jlallast (of fine dry gravel) \t. ^d. per ton. 

There are efQrient boats belonging to a steam tug company, 
■whose rates are very moderate. 

. The pilotage, under a sub-commission of ihe Trinity Roard, 
pypin any place within the Isle of Wight to Southampton, 

Vessels drawing 17 feet and under, per foot - -20 


Vessels drawing more than 17 feet, per fbot 


From Houthamipton to sea. 

Vessels 17 feel and under - • • . 

17 and not above 20 . . . . 

More than 20 - . _ . _ 

T'here ate no town dues whatever on merchandise. 


O 

0 

0 


Aggregate Amount of Tonnage which entered the Southampton Docks, 1852. 



Tons. 

• 

Tons. 

From 

West Indies . . . - 

South of Spain and Mediterranean, vix., 

Alexandria - ♦ 16,2.51— 

Peninsula « • 15,287— 

Black Sea route, viz. Constantinople 

America 

East Indies (direct) ... 

Braril . _ - - 

Madeira - * * - 

43,241 

31.338 

10,924 

15,229 

3,019 

15,650 

2,753 

From 

Baltic 

Australia ... 

France ... 

Jersey and (iuemsey 

Coasters ... 

Colliers ... 

Total - 


3,076 

J,9.3« 

.37,625 

•10,277 

67,23-1 

42,4.36 

314,939 


III. Liverpool and Birkenhead Docks, Shipeinq, &c. 

The rapid rise of the port of Liverpool to its present consequence, though no doubt 
principally owing, like that of the town itself, to the astonishing increase of manii» 
factures and population in the extensive district of which it is the grand emporium, is 
also, in part, owing to the facilities that have been given to navigation and commerce 
by the construction of its wet and dry docks. The entrance to the aestuary of the Mersey 
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is a good deal encumbered with sand banks, and ia»crossed by a bar, which, however, 
has at low water spring tide.s, where deepest, 11 feet water ; and as the tide rises 21 ft. 
at neap, and 31 ft. at spring tides, there is water for the largest ships; the channels too 
being well indicated by light-houses and light ships, and well marked with buoys, there 
is no difficulty in making the port. Inlibct, since the opening of the Victoria Channel 
(by dredging) in October, 1839, vessels of the largest size cross the bar at first quarter 
flood. 

But the land around being low, ships in the river are exposed to risk from gales of 
wind; and to obviate this inconvenience, and to facilitate their loading and unloading, 
the docks have been constructed, which constitute the great glory of the town. The 
second wet dock in the British empire (now filled up) was constructed here under an 
act (8 Ann. c. 12.) passed in 1709, and another about half a century after, since which 
period many more have been constructed on a very magnificent scale, and furnished 
with all sorts of conveniences. The aggregate water area of the wet docks now 
(1853) in use, amounts to about 178 acres, while the New Wapping Dock, in course 
of being formed, and the intended enlargement of Salthouse Dock, wil( add 7 acres 
more. The quay-space is nearly 13 miles in length. The dry docks include an area of 
rather more than 20 acres. 

The docks are da^nded on the side next the river by a strong sea-wall upwards of 5 
miles in length. Every precaution is taken to prevent the accumulation of mud in the 
docks by the use of steam dredging-machines ; and strict rules, enforced by a vigilant 
police force, are established to maintain good order, and prevent fire and depredation. 

The docks are all constructed on property belonging to the dock trustees, who are 
a corporation existing under various acts of parliament, and in whom is vested the whole 
of the dock estate. Tlie affiiirs of the docks are managed, solely for the benefit of the 
public, by a committee consisting of 24 gentlemen, 12 of whom are selected by the 
common council of the borough out of their own body, and 12 by and out of the body 
of dock-rate payers. Whenever there is any considerable surplus revenue, after pro¬ 
viding for current expenses and the interest of money borrowed, it is applied to the 
reduction of the dock rates. The bonding and other warehouses do not, however, 
generally belong to the dock estate, but are; for the mo.st part, private property. Most 
of them are in the immediate vicinity of the docks, but some are at a considerable dis¬ 
tance ; and there is not, in this respect, the same accommodation, or, in some ca.ses, 
the same security against fire and depredation, in the Liverpool as in the London 
docks, where, the warehouses being built along the dock-quays, goods are loaded and 
unloaded with the greatest possible facility, and are subsequently under efficient pro¬ 
tection. But in this respect there bar latterly been a great improvement. For the 
numerous and destructive fires which formerly took place in private warehouses have 
led to the adoption of certain rules for their management, which 'have been so far 
effectual that no fire of any consequence has occurred for several years, and that the 
premium of insurance on gooos lodged in warehouses conducted according to the 
established regulations has been very greatly reduced. 

And in addition to those belonging to private parties, warehouses belonging to the 
dock ‘trust, on the London plan, have been built round the quays of the Albert Dock, 
one of those recently constructed. And others of the same kind are at present (1853) 
being built round Stanley Dock ; and they are, also, to be built round the new 
Wapping Dock. 

Loading and Unloading of Ships, — In London this is effected by the servants of the 
different dock companies, whereas in Liverpool, except in the Albert Dock, &c., where 
the London system is introduced, it is cflected by other parties under a plan intro¬ 
duced by the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 109., w’hich has been found to answer extremely well. 
I'he owner of the ship, or the master in his behalf, unloads the cargo. And as the 
labour to accomplish this object depends on a variety of circumstances, such as the 
nature of the cargo, the magnitude of the ship, her proximity to the quay, &c., the 
charge is regulated accordingly. The practice is for the shipowner or master to 
make a special agreement with a master porter, or lumper (as he is commonly called) 
to execute the work. There are, however, in certain trades certain standard rates, 
to which the terms in agreements usually approach. Thus, a Calcutta general cargo 
of 750 tons would be discharged for about 20/.; a tea cargo from China, .of similar 
extent, for 16/. to 18/. ; cotton (from U. States), 12s. per 100 bales; guano ed. per 
ton, &c. &c. After the goods are delivered from the ship it is the duty of the prin¬ 
cipal consignee of the cargo, or if he decline, the second and so on, and failing 
them, of the shipowner, to receive them on the quay, and to dispose of them in the 
virarehouse or otherwise as may be necessary. The work so undertaken is paid for 
according to a fixed and moderate tariff. 
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Charges at the Port of Liverpool, Inwards and outwards, on a Ship of 600 Tons Register. 
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From the United States and Westward generally. 


Innardt. 

Pilotage, 17 ft. at 9«. - • - 

Row boat hire In the river, and warping into 
dock - . . . 

Lighu, 52**- PW ton - - - 

Dock tlues, la. per ton 
Ducharging cargo, if a mixed, or general one, 
about (according to agreement) 


. Oultvardt, 

Loading cargo, supposing ship to carry 750 
tons (rates from lid. and 1«. |<er ton), say 


tons (rates 
at Is. per tun 
I.ighU, f>id. per ton 
I’ilutagc, 17 n. at 4s. 
Clearance - 


From India, and Eastward g’enerally. 


inmardt. 

Pilotage, 17 ft. at 9s. - • • 

J|yiw boat hire in the river, and warping into 
dock - - . . 

Lights, 6irf. per ton 
Dock dues, is. 4^. per ton 
Discharging cargo ... 


Ovftvardt. 

Loading cargo, supposing ship to ( 
tons, at say Is. per ton 
Lights, per ton 
Pilotage, 17 ft. at 4s. - 

Clearance - 


N. B. If steam is employed In docking, the cliarge is VI. Steam tug hire outwards to se.t (optional) 14L 14s. There i> no 
Ktrw chnrg- tor tlocfc dues until after jime inonthu from th-- ship's arrival. Therc.ifter the charg«» is Vil per ton t>er niomh. 


BaUatt _The descriptions of ballast most commonly in use, 

and adopted respectively, according to the nature of the 
cargo, ate 

Sto e Iia last, costing generally about 2i tid. portoni laid 
Oipper dross ,, ,, ■'“s. <id. ,, l^down at 

Iron kentledge ,, at present Zl. 10s. but fluctu*i thesliip’s 
ating, of course, with the price of Iron - ■} side, 

and the cliarge for loading (including trimming in the ship's 
hulil), and also for landing, is about 8d. per ton, e.ich wharf; 
in, and from, “ ordinary ship' in a proi>er lierth.” 

Wlien a ship comes to port with her iMllast, she gets com- 
parailvely little for either stone ballast or copper dross. In¬ 
deed, when ilie supply of the former is plentiful, which it 


f'lsiuently is from *o many cotton ships frequenting the port, 
ilic de.slers will hardly take it away for nothing. 

Vessels discharging in the Albert Docl^ are supplied by the 
dock masters with the temporary use of iron kentledge, on 
the following terms t vie. — 

For the first V wei ks, including shipping and receiving 
b ck, 1*. per ion. 

Anti foi every week thcrenfter, 2d. additional. 

Any d^ficieucy to be \>aid for at the rate of 57. per ton. 

There is commonly so ample a supply of dry stone liallast 
here, that sand ballast is hardly ever usM, except by coasters, 
who load andVtnload it Ihemseives. 


Birkenhead. — Vast a.s is the accommodation afforded by the docks of Liverpool, 
it would have been greatly increased had the works that have lieen begun at Birken¬ 
head been completed. The latter is situated in the co. Chester, on the West side of 
the Mersey, directly opposite to and about 1,200 yards distant from Liverpool, of which 
it should be regarded as a suburb, or as forming an integral and important portion. 
Its population, which amounted in 1841 to 8,233, had increa.sed in 1851 to 24,285. This 
increase appears to have taken place partly in consequence of the docks and otlier 
works commenced there, and partly in anticipation of their progress. And it is not 
to be denied that from the contiguity of Birkenhead to Liverpool, and from the nature 
of the soil, it offers many advantages for the construction of docks. Wallasey Pool, a 
creek or inlet of the sea, extending over above 130 acres, is intended to he fvirmed 
into a gigantic wet dock or float; and various subsidiary docks, with warehouses and 
so forth, planned on approved principles, and calculated to afford every facility for 
the loading and unloading of siiips, the safe stowage of their cargoes, &c. have been in 
part constructed. The accompanying plan gives a good idea of the extent and cha¬ 
racter of the proposed works. They appear, however, to have been set about without 
due consideration ; and it is doubtful wliether they will be completed, at least on their 
original plan. The accommodation on the I..iverpool side of the river either is or 
may easily be made adequate for the shipping frequenting the port, which is naturally 
drawn to k from its being the great seat of business. It is almost needless to add that 
the parties by whom the works at Birkenhead htfVe been undertaken have been heavy 
losers by the speculation. At present the probability is said to he that the works 
will be purchased by the corporation of Liverpool, and included in the dock trust. 

Commence. —Though extraordinary, the rise of Liverpool has not, perhaps, been quite 
so rapid as has been represented. In the reign of Henry VIII., she is noticed by 
Leland as a place to which merchants resorted because of her moderate customs, and 
as being a great mart for Irish yarn. At a later period she is described by Camden, 
as being the mo.st convenient and frequented passage to Ireland and more cele¬ 
brated for her beauty and populousness than for her antiquity.” — (^GougKs Camden^ iii, 
376. ed. 1806.) She was once joined for fiscal purposes with Chester, but she had 
more trade than the latter, and could not have been correctly described as the 
little creek of Liverpool.” In 1709, she had about 8,000 inhabitants, and 84 ships, of 
the burden of 5,789 tons; and in that year, as already seen, she applied for and ob¬ 
tained an Act for the construction of a wet dock. Since then her progress in com¬ 
merce, and in the accumulation of wealth and population, has been quite ex¬ 
traordinary. It is not, however, difficult to discover the causes of the all but apparently 
miraculous progress of Liverpool, Much must be ascribed to the enterprise, sagacity, 
and persevering industry of her merchants; but she is, no doubt, mainly indebted 
for her rise and the vast magnitude of her commerce to her fortunate position, and, 
above all, to the increase of manufactures in Manchester and other towns in the con¬ 
tiguous district of Lancashire and W. Yorkshire. 

The situation of Liverpool necessarily renders her a principal seat of the trade between Ireland and 
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Great Britain; and as the population and trade of t^e forineir Increased, it could hot fairproporiionally 
to increase the trade ot this port. The gradual filling up of the Dee, and the consequent decline of 
Chester as a harbour, has also proved of no lit.le advantage to Liverpool, by rendering her the great 
mart for the salt of Nantwich, and other places in Cheshire, the exportation of which to foreign parti 
employs a great amount of shipping. Unquestionably, however, Liverpool would never have attained to 
half her present size or importance, but for the catton manufacture. But being the port through which 
Manchester, Oldham, Bury, Bolton, Ashton, and othor great seats of manufacture, could most conve¬ 
niently obtain supplies of the raw material, and export their manufactured products, she has Increased 
witli every Increase in this great department of industry; and it is no exaggeration to aifirin, that the 
creative influence of the wonderful Inventions and discoveries of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, 
Cartwright, and the other founders and improvers of the cotton manuiacture, has been, though not so 
direct, quite as powerful, in the docks and warehouses of Liverpool as in the mills of Manchester. She, 
also, exports large quantities of iron from the mining districts of Stalfordbliire and Wales, of earthen^ 
ware from the Potteries, and of coal from the adjoining coal districts. 

The congenerous businesses of the slave trade and privateering appear to be the only departments of 
an exotic character, and not bottomed on any 'natural facility, that have been carried on to any great 
extent from Liverpool. The slave trade began in 1723 ; and was prosecuted vigorously and successfully 
down to the abolition of the trade in 1806, when it employed 111 snips, of the burden of 25,94J tons. It 
was apprehended by many that the abolition of this nefarious, though lucrative, traffic, would be a severe 
blow to the prosperity of the port. But so rapid was the increase of the legitimate and more natural 
branches of her trade, that it was but little felt at the time, and was very soon forgotten. 

It is probable that the acquaintance with the slave trade may have given a stimulus to privateering ; 
at all events, it was carried on to a great extent from Liverpool, both in the American and last French 
wars, especially in the former. In 1779, no fewer than 12U privateers belonged to the port, carrying each 
from 10 to 20 guns. 

Account of the Entries and Tonnage of Ships in the Liverpool Docks, and of the Amount of Dock Duos, 
in each Year since 1800. 


Vean. No.ofV«BKla.| Tonnage. I Dock Dues. Years. No of Vessels. Tonnage. 


£ t. d. 

1800 4,746 4.'50,060 23..f79 1.3 6 1827 9,502 1,V25,.813 

1801 6,060 459,713 5<8,.365 8 21 1H28 10,70.3 Ij.OU.lll 

1802 4,781 6IO,fi'Jl ' 28,192 9 lO 1829 II,.383 1,387,967 

1803 4,791 494,621 28,027 13 7 18.30 11,214 1,411,964 

1804 4,291 448,761 26,1.57 O 11 1831 12,5.37 1,.592,436 

18a5 4,618 463,482 33,364 13 1 18.32 12,928 ‘ 1,640,067 

1806 4,676 507,826 44,.>60 7 3 18.3.3 12,964 1,690,461 

1807 6,791 662..309 62.831 6 10 1834 13,144 1,692,870 

1808 6,225 516,836 40.638 10 4 1835 1.3,911 l,7l>8,426 

1809 6,023 594,601 47,580 19 3 1836 14,969 1,947,613 

1810 6,729 7.34,391 66,782 1 0 18.37 16,038 1,968,984 

1811 6,616 611,190 64,762 18 5 1838 14,820 2,026,206 

181S 4,599 446,788 44,103 7 11 . 18.39 16,445 2,168,691 

1813 . 5,341 647,426 60,177 13 2 1840 16,998 2,446,708 

1814 6,706 548,967 59.741 2 4 1841 16,108 2,425,461 

1815 6,440 709,849 76,915 8 8 1842 16,158 2,126,319 

1816 6,888 754,243 92,646 1 0 9 1 843 16,606 2,446,278 

1817 6,079 65.3,425 75,889 16 4 1844 18,411 2,6.32,712 

1818 6,779 754,690 98,538 8 3 1845 20,621 3,016,631 

1819 7.849 867,318 110,127 1 8 1846 19,961 3,096,444 

1820 7,276 806,033 91,412 11 10 1847 20,889 3,351,639 

1821 7,810 839,848 9I,.'>66 9 1 1848* 20,311 3,284,963 

1822 8,1.36 •892,902 102,403 17 4 1819 20,733 3,639,146 

1823 8,916 1,010,819 116,783 I 6 1860t 20,467 .3,6.36,.337 

1824 10,001 1,180,914 1.30,911 11 6 1861 21,071 3,737,(66 

1826 10,837 1,22.3,820 128,691 19 8 18.52 21,473 3,912,606 

1826 9,601 _ 1,228.318 1.31,000 19 0 _ 18.53 20,490 3,889,981 

* Dues reduced on cotton and various other articles to the extent of 40,000/. per annum, 
t The chief csu^e of the falling off'this year is the short supply of cotton, about 760,000 bales. 

N.B.—The calculated reduction of the Dock Rates, which took pla<e on the 26th of September, 1836, was about 38J per 
cent. They were then entirely taken off goods arriving coastwise or from Ireland. 

Ist December, 1844.-.A reduction of 33 per cent, was made In the Tonnage Dues on East India Voyages, or.18 per cent, 
on the aggregate Foreign Dues. 

A reduction In the Dock dues, amounting to 40,000/., was made in 1848. _ 

It is extremely difficult, or rather, we should say, quite impossible, to form any correct eU^imate of the 
total amount of the trade of Liverpool. In 1850 and 1851 the real or declared value of the produce and 
manufactures of the U. Kingdom exported Ttom Liverpool to foreign parts amounted respectively to 
34,891,847/. and to 37,918,640/., as seen in the following statement. 

Account of the Export of the Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce from Liverpool in 1850 and 
1851, with the declared Values of each, the total Values of the Exports, aud the amount of Customs’ 
Duty collected at the Port in the same Years. 


134,172 14 3 - 

141.369 16 7 

147,.327 4 11 

161.369 16 4 

18.3,466 4 3 

170,047 6 11 

182,980 16 4 
191,729 17 8 

198,6.37 18 9 
221,994 10 9 

173,863 10 1 

116,290 3 11 
166,565 1 6 

178,196 14 0 

175,506 8 5 
177,2.31 15 6 

188,286 2 1 
186,161 1 11 
22.3,247 4 5 
213,423 16 2 

244,136 14 7 

197,617 16 10 
224,224 19 0 

211,743 7 7 

2.36,527 6 2 

246,686 5 8 

2.56,702 5 7 


Brass and copper manufactures • - cwts. 

Codls .... tons 

Cottons entered by the yard • - yards 

Cottons entered at value • • • £ 

Cotton yam ... - Ilia. 

Haberdashery and millinery • . sS « 

Hardwares and cutlet^ - - • £ 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought • tons 

Linens entered by the yard • • yards 

Linens entered at value • • • £ 

Listen yarn .... lbs. 
Machinery and mill work (including steara- 
engtaes) • - - - £ 

Silk manufbeturee - • • £ 

Wooilens entered by the piece • * pieces 

Woollens entered by the yard • • yards 

Woollens entered at value « • £ 

Woollen yam • - - - lbs. 

All other artlclas . • • -> £ 

Aggregate value of Britlab and Irish Produce exported 
Amount of Customs* Doties i 


973,542,.36« 1,107,194,772 

43,941,809 65,866,611 


1,462,724 1,401,403 

46,544,018 I 53,213,981 
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Liverpool ift the greatest port, not in-the U. Kingdom only but in the world, for the shipment of 
emigrants. We subjoin an 

Account of the Numbers and Destination of the Emigrants that left Liverpool in 1852. 


United statM 
Routh America • 
Canada , - 

New Brunswick 
Nora Scotia 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward** Icland 
West Indie*_- 


Afirica - - - 

Sydn^, New South Wales - 
Port Philip 
Van DlemaiPs Land 
South Ansttalla • 

Total, in 9S5 ships 


We subjoin an Estimate of the Total Value of the Irish Produce imported Into Liverpool during 
the Seven Years, ending with 1844. 



The vast preponderance of Liverpool in the cotton trade is obvious from the following statement taken 
from the comprehensive and valuable table published by Messrs. Holt and Co, cotton brokers. 


)le table published by Messrs. Holt and Co-, cotton brokers. 
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Account of the Quantities (in Packages) of the different Species of Cotton Imported Into Great Britain 
from 1842 to 1852, both inclusive ; specifying the whole Quantity Imported into Liverpool. 


Descriptions of 
Cotton. 

1842. 

1843. 

1814. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1830. 

1854. 

1852. 

A merican • 

Brazil - . 

Kgyptlan - 
East India 

W. India. Ac. - 

Total imports 
into 0. Britain 

Total Imports 
into Liverpool 

Package*. 

1,013,1011 

87,100 

19,600 

233,.VH) 

17,300 

Package*. 

1,396,800 

98,700 

48,800 

182,100 

17,7»)0l 

Package*. 

1.216,9(8) 

112,900 

66,700 

237,600 

17,5<K) 

Package*. 
1,499,600 
110.200 
82,00( 
155.K8 
8,800 

Package*. 
991,OOO 
81,2(N> 
60,600 
94,70ti 
13,0(8> 

Package*. 

874,100 

110,200 

20,700 

222,800 

4,900 

Package*. 
;,373,100 
106,200 
29,000 
227 ,.500 
7,900 

Package*. 
1,477,700 
16.1,800 
72,6t)() 
182,200 
9,100 

Package*. 

1,184,200 

171.800 

79,7(8) 

307,900 

3,700 

Package*. 

i,.vj.i,r(Mi 

108,7(81 

67,400 

328,800 

.J,900 

Package*. 

1,789,1(8) 

144,2(8j 

189,9(8) 

22l..'ilM) 

12,600 

1,392.900 

1,744,100 

1,681.600 

1.85.5,70( 

1.243.50(t 

1,232,700 

1,740,00<7 

- 

1,905,400 

1,749,.100 

1,903,500 

2,357,.100 

1,249,811 

1.557,597 

1,490,981 

1.632,73, 

1,1.34,191 

1.087.058 

l..‘)68,000 

1,7.12,700 

1,373,100 

1,748,94 (j 

2,20.5,700 


Annual Imports of Grain into Liverpool during the Years ending the 3rtih September from 1842 to 
1853, both inclusive. —(From the Circular of Robert Procter, Esq., 4th October, 1853.) 



1 Wheat. 

Flour. 

O.U. 

Barley. 

1 Oatml. 

j I. Corn. 

ll.C.MenI 

U. King. 

(^lomal. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

a 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Foreign. 

(841 

1812 

184.1 

1844 

1845 

1846 
1817 

1848 

1849 

1850 
1831 
I8.')2 
18^1 

Qr*. 
292,034 
172,365 
12.3,847 
223„5n2 
293,179 
194,.501 
130.761 
1.17,4.18 
54,811 
76.690 
28,674 
20,030 
22,147 

CCS. 

2.1,400 

24,.181 

8,9.14 

22,083 

3,413 

49,038 

5.5,006 

2,826 

20,482 

4,752 

10,78.1 

21,780 

47,6.51 

17^,412 

6.0.1,6.17 

76,852 

240,227 

63,972 

287,431 

519,169 

218,681 

357,327 

646,638 

569,189 

476,799 

880,770 

Sack*. 
192,807 
66,947 
155,,507 
239,350 
iiti.yo.i 

261,98.1 
79,918 
156,964 
88,.1.14 
195,337 
48,7,17 
31,384 
.1.5,.5 50 

Sack*. 

204,683 

,124,916 

141,597 

207,886 

Darrel*. 

17.5,019 

180.50.5 
10,931 

153,200 

4l,8S() 

877,639 

1,979,191 

227,2'l5 

896.83.5 
402,621 

1,192,199 

9.10,45.1 

1.0.80,6.58 

.16,022 
221,9-19 
79,(.80 
22(-,8.1.1 

I. 16,0«6 
216,276 
HO.SOi. 
10.5,127 
213.1 12 

30,480 

II. 5,551 
7.5,055 
83.525 

Qr*. 
328,831 
197,468 
219,956 
2.11,910 
232,220 
191,059 
100,.5.52 

190.19.1 
175,269 
174.761 
116,076 

186.22.1 
171.941 

Qr*. 

2.1,147 

1.1,40.1 

6.022 

8.866 

10,591 

4.1.10 
66,307 
14,42.5 

9,372 

29,321 

6.6.10 
22,431 

.5 .'145 

.5^,187 
.19.160 
32,011 
11,.510 
.15,664 
1.1,6.58 
.10,596 
3.1,784 
37,191 
21,60.5 
31,910 
.1.5,.528 
22,101 

20,967 

*17,007 

14,78.5 

8,620 

57,992 

27,786 

28,024 

4.1,615 

20,016 

21,396 

18,024 

Load*. 
191,331 
214,966 
160,010 
3.50,747 
229,4 24 
1.1H,09.> 
57,2.56 
166,168 

1.50,287 
2.1.5,49.1 
21(1,0.5!) 
477,312 
348,8.18 

Qr*. 

.17,918 

192,026 

1,171,608 

.501,191 

1,002,419 

.542,783 

286,011 

211,526 

3z6,()n9 

Darrel*. 

430,-5.14 
105,9.17 
62,729 
4,804 
4,.5 98 
7l2 
228 


The mercantile marine of Liverpool is inferior only to that of New York. There belonged to the 

S ort on the 31st of December, 1852 1,861 sailing vessels of the aggregate burden of 613,505 tons ; manned 
y about 20,000 .seamen ; of these 223 vessels of the burden of 7,467 tons were under 50 tons each. There 
then also belonged to Liverpool 108 steamers of the aggregate burden of 19.480 tons. 

The gross customs revenue of Liverpool amounted In 1851 to 3,502,909/., while that of London, in the 
same year, amounted to 11,241,281/. But it would be an unpardonable error to suppose that the trade of 
the metropolis exceeded that of Liverpool in this proportion. Cotton wool, and other raw materials for 
manufactures, on which no duty Is paid, form the principal part of the foreign imports of Liverpool ; 
whereas London Imports comparatively few of these articles, her trade being principally in articles of 
direct consumption, as sugar, tea, coffee, wines, Ac., on which high duties are paid. This circumstance ac¬ 
counts for the comparatively large amount of the customs revenue received in the latter. There cannot, 
indeed, be any doubt that the foreign trade of Liverpool is now considerably greater than that of London. 

The following table gives a view of the distribution of the foreign trade of Liverpool in 1852. 

An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels which enlered inwards and cleared outwards at the 
Port of Liverpool, in 1852 : specifying the Countries from which they came and for which they sailed. 


Coutitries. 

Entered Inwards. 

Cleared Outwards. 

BrltUh. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons.' 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 


948 

17.1,090 

614 

12.5,762 

1,278 

216,929 

729 

1.18,378 

Arnica - . - . 

212 

74,792 

88 

30,5.5(; 

113 

34,45.1 

11 

2,7 n 

Asia ... . • 

183 

IU.1,433 

6 

3,0C6 

820 

200,972 

33 

30,292 

Ambsica, viz.— 









British Northern Colonies 

414 

242 ,.109 

45 

32,663 

.118 

1.52,219 

.1 

9.11 

Brlilsh West Indies 

164 

43,278 

4 

1,286 

1.19 

37,939 

4 

727 

Foreign West Indies - 

41 

8.649 

20 

4,502 

70 

1.5,620 

79 

16,264 

United States ■ . . 

407 

.118,411 

63,1 

688,08.1 

4.14 

32.5,746 

647 

60.5,756 

Central and Southern States 

319 

89,585 

28 

6,201 

461 

116,172 j 

63 

11,629 

Total - -I 

2,718 

1,0.55,370 

t_l,168_ 

792,059 

1,1.56 

1,130,0.50 

1,589 

80.8,9(8 


In addition to the foreign trade of the port the entries and clearances of coasters inwards and outwards 
Include respectively about 10,000 vessels a year. Of these about a half are engaged in the Irish trade. 


Lint* tff Packet*. — Few things have conduced more to the 
pTogress of the trade of Liverpool, and we may add, of the 
empire, than the estabilehnient of a regular communication. 
I>; means of packet ships, between this great emponum and 
other Itrttish and foreign ports. The intercourse with the 
former is princltmlly carried on by means of steamers, which 
are daily leaving for and returning Orom Dublin, Glasgow, 
Helfast, Bristol, and other ports. 

The rrfcular intercourse between 1,1 vernool and foreign ports 
used to be carried on by lines of saillnK snips, which, in point 
of security, expedition, and comfort and elegance of arcommo* 
elation for passengers, were not surpassed by any sliips to l e 
elsewhere met with. Home of these lines to New York, 
Fl)i(adel^la, Boston and elsewhere, still exist, and are in a 
very efficient state. But of late years they have been to a very 
considerable extent superseded by the lines of sieam ships 
which now sail fVom the Mersey. 

Tht Cunmrd Limt to Jfetv York (so called from its projector! 
eortsists of R ships of British built, varying from 1,80U to V,500 
ian«. end fitted up in the most elegant style. They sail from 
Liverpool tor New York and Boston, calling at Halifax, atter- 
natidy, every Saturday, carrying H. M. malls. 

Rat** of Pattag* Montv. 

To New York; chitf cabin, SOt, l^ond do. 20/. 

Boston and Hallikx, — 25/. 15/. 

From New York ttf Liverpool, |l20. 


Freight <if Good* to New York, fit per ton measurement. 

The CotUn* Line of first class United States mail steamers 
consists of 4 ships, each registering 2,500 tons, most splendidly 
fitted up. They sail from Liverp^ for New York every 
fortnight, on each alternate Wednesday, carrying the mailt. 
The rates of passage money and freight are the same as by the 
Cunard line. 

Another line, comprising 4 acrew steam ships of the first 
class, sail for New York, and vi& Jamaica to Cbagres. At 
pre'«nt (Nov. 183.1) they leave Liverpool once a month, until 
the line is complete, when one of them will sail once a 
fortnight. 

Qh^c and Montreal. — A line of 5 large and powerful screw 
steam ships sail twice a month during summer, between 
Liverpool and Quebec and Montreal: and once a month during 
the winter months between Liverp^ and Portland. 

Fare*. — Cabin - - 20 guineas. 

Second do. - . 14 — 

for berth not reserved 12 •— 

Steerage berths - 6 — 

Line to PAI/odrlpftia... Pour iron screw steam shtpa, first clast 
in point of size, power, and general ctiuipment. sail from 
liverpool once a month at present (Nov. 1853), and when the 
line iit complete will do so once a fortnight. 

Kates of passage, according to position of the berths and 
•- -gaineas, T7 guineas, and 15 


style ef acoommodation, 21 | 
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Kulncaa; bIso, a limits number at 8 guineas. Freight of 
goods, 41. per ton measurement. 

Line Jbr UrazU and the River Plate. — The South American 
and (icneral Steam Navigation Company’s lar^e and powerful 
steam ships, 4 in numl>er, are dispatched frotn Liverpool on 
the ^4th of every month, to LiAton, Pcmattihuco, Bahia. Klo 
do Janeiro, and Monte Video, with a branch steamer to 
Buenos Ayres. 

Pattage Money, 

-%^i;lra?Ah^'^!';^rand30g’aln.as high charge being 

~ Bahia. '.6 and do. - for single state rooms 

— Rio de .faneiro. 6(» do. and 40 do. ' “ *“® 

~ Monte Video 1 , two or more persons 

^ Buenos Ayres } J occupy one. 

A limited number of second cnhln passengers are also taken 
at reduced rates. Freight of goods to Rio Janeiro, 51. per 
ton; to River I’late, fil. p»!T ton. 

In addition to the above, there are lines of steamers to 
Constantinople and .‘•myma, Trieste, the Levant, and other 
ports in the Mediterranean ; to 0))orio, I.islioiT, and ('adlr;; and 
a line to the west coast of Africa is now being formid, to soil 
fioin Liverpool dir.vt to Fernando Po and the palm oil livers 
in the Bight of Bi.ifru. 

/.Jne lo Ajislra/iu. _ The Australian Sleam Ship Company 
have now (.N'ovemlicr, 185.t) on the lierih here the first ship 
of tlieir line, — the “ Bolden Age," a magnificent patidle 
steamer'ot .1,000 tons and 1,000 liorso power; to be followed 
by oOiers of a similar class. 'I'tie “Great Britain’’ screw 
steamer of 1,.’)U0 tons is also engaged in this trade. 

Jta/ea of Paatage Money. — First caldn, 40 to 70 guine is 
and upwards : 

Second forward do. 1!5 to .10 do.: 

Ditto of fruglit of goods, per “Golden Age," of which a 
limited quantity only is taken, IM. jier ton. 

llesidL's these steamers, tliere are many lines of sailing ships 
of ilie largest class constantly sailing to a'l parts of Australli, 
■ iding aceoiiinUHintion for all classes of emigr.mts. The-e 

_I are loo numerous 10 lie itulividually mentioned here. The 

follow ing are the more leading ones: — 


r.: 


Tile lil.K k Ball i.iue. 
— Fov I,me. 

— Kagle Line. 


The White Horse Line. 

— Golilen l.ine. 

— Mersey Line. 


The rates of p.ass.ige money are of course various according 
to iirciimbt.mces , hut by first class ships to Meltiourne may be 
na il to lie fioin tl5 guineas to 45 guineas for first cabin; ISO 
guiiie is second do. i and 18 guineas interineiliute do. 

Ralea (f Freight qf Goods to MMourne. 

To tljc wharf, hi, per ton measurement. 

- Bay,,K. I Os. _ - 

Sailing Shi/ia to New York. — The rates of fi-eight and pas¬ 
sage ninnev to New Vork by aaitiug ahipa in November, 185.1, 


were os foUows : - 

Fine goods in bales or co-ses • 
li'ustiaiis 

M'uollens, if coarse and in bales 
Paddings and lIusliingH 
Bl.inlteis • 

Osiialmrghs - . 

Cotton liiigging - • 

Light hardware 
Heavy ditto, as jHsr agrpement- 
llollowware, in hhds. or crates 
Earthenware 

'I'lii plates, copper, and steel 
Iron in liars 
Ditto, sheet and hoop 


«. dt •. </. 

. 17 6 

- 1.5 O 

- 15 O 

- 1.5 O 

. 10 O 

- 10 O 

> 10 O 

. 1‘i 6 

Ti 5 to 21 6 

- 10 O 

. 10 O 

- Ub 0 

2‘2 6 to 25 O 

- 25 O 


No bills of lading signed under lOr. freight. 

Rales ^Passage. — Steerage, .1/. Os. 

Second t'abin, 3l. 15». 

Cabin, 16/. l.'S. to 18/. 1(1*. 
Intermediate, 5/. 

N.B. — It may be statetl generally, that for first cabin pas¬ 
sengers oveiytJnng is furnished, excepting wines, spirits, and 
malt liquors, which, however, may he had on iioard. This U 
also commonly the case with second cabin passengers. 

For Intermediate and steerage passengers, die slnp provides 
provisions, /See. according to a given sc.ile, not necess<aiily that 
fndicdteil by tlie Passengers Act, liut varying according to 
circumstances, and forming p-art of the bargain for the passage 
What U lacking the passengers must suiiply themselves; and 
they have also to find their own beds and lidding. 

Dock Duea.—Aii vessels entering inwartls, or clearing out¬ 
wards, at the port of Lixei ik>oI, pay for dock rates and harbour 

a. d. 

From between the Mull of Galloway and St. David’s 

Head, Isles of Man and Anglesea, the ton - * O 2^ 

From between the Mull of Galloway and Duncansby 
Head, Orkney Isles, and islands on the western coast 
of Scotland; between St. David's Head and the 
Land’s End, the Scilly Islands, and the east coast of 
Ireland, from Cape Clear to Mailing Head, the ton - O 3j 
From the east and southern coast of Great Britain, 
b<>tween Duncan's Bay Head and the L.md’s End, the 
islands of Shetland, theVeat coast of Ireland, from 
Cape Clear to Mailing Head, Including the islands on 
that coast, tlie ton , ^ 

From Europe, north of Cape Finisterre, and westward 
of the North Cape, ana without the Cattugat and 
Baltic Fca, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 

Sark, the Faro Isles, Bnd Iceland, the ton • -09 

I rom wiUiin the Cattegat and Baltic tlie whole of 
Swrtien, the VVhite Sea,' eastward of the North 
rape, Europe, south of Cane Finisterre, without the 
Metliterr.mean, Newfoundland, Greenland, Davis's 
titraiU, Canaries, Western Islands, Madeira, and ^ ^ 

Fmm tlTeeast coast of North America, the Wwt indi^ 
east coast of South Atnerica, north of Klo Plata, the 
west coast of ADrica, and Blands north of the Capo of 


Good Hope, all parU within tfie Mediterranean, In- 
eluding the Adriatic: the Black Sea, and Arclnpeiago, 
the islands of St, Helena, Ascension, and Cai>e de 
Verd Islands, the ton - * ” 

From South America, south of Rio Plata, the Pacific 
Ocean. Africa and Asia, eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the ton • - - * ^ 

Note. — Vessels remaining longer than si* mont^ts in 
dock, to pay an addition to the above rates, per 
month - - • - - - -02 

All vessels arriving at or clearing from the said port are to 
pay the said rates from or for the most dUunt port or pl.ice 
from or for which they shall trade; but vessels arriving fiom 
any ports in ballast do not p.iy dockage on entering in¬ 
wards; and sliouid such vessels proceed to sea again in 
hall.ist, then only one half of the dock rates ore due, with 
the whole of the light*; init taking a cargo outwards sub- 
JectH such vebsels to frill dock dues. 

N.R. — New vessels built in Liverpool are subject only to 
half the above rate* on the first outward clearance. 

Floating lAght, at the Entrance qf the Hirer Mersey. — To¬ 
wards this light, the foiluwlng rates are p.iyahle ; — 

All vessel* sailing to or from Liverpool, to anyjriori or place 
bftwfen Duncan's Bay Head and tlie Land's End, on the 
we,t side of Great Britain, and between Mailing Head and 
Cape (.dear on tiie east side of Ireland, ^d. per ton. 

All vessels sailing to or from Liverpool, to any port or place * 
between Duncan’s Bay Head and the I.aiid’s End, on the east 
and southern coast of Great Britain, and between Mailing 
lleul and Cape Clear on the west coast of Ireland, id, per 

All vessels sailing to or from Liverpool, to any port or place 
not lienig within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or tin* adjacent islands to tiie noitliward of the 
(^ape of Good Hope, and the nortliwatd of Cape Horn, {d. per 
ton. 

All vessels sailing to and from Liverpool, to any iiort or place 
to tlie eastward of the Cajie of Good Hope, and llie westward 
of (.'.ipe Horn, Id. jier ton. 

N.n. In the day lime, from sunrise to sunset, a blue flag, 
witli the letters N.W. in white will be hoisteil at the maiii- 
ma.st bead, .ind in thick and foggy weather, eitlier by iiiglitor 
day, a b«4i «iU be kept const.intly ringing, to prevent vessels 
from running foul of the light-vevsel. 

Dock Regulations, Extrarta from Acts qf Parliament. —Aoy 
owner or master, or any |>ersoii having ihe comiuand, agency, 
or consignment of any vessel chargeable with dock duties, 
refusing to pay the same, is liable to liave such vesseLor goods 
seued. 

Any person throwing any ballast or rubbish from out of any 
vessel upon any of the quays, Ac., shall iiutnediaie'y cart or 
carry awav the same: laniilty 4()r. 

Every ship sh.dl, btfore she comes within any of the piers, 
take down all her s.vils . penalty hi. 

Any person having the ihar;e of anv vessel in any of the 
docks, refusing to remove the same, after 24 h. urs’ notice in 
writing, shall forfeit 2U/., and pay the expenses of removal by 
the water bailiff. 

Any person having the command of any vessel moored In 
the river, refusing to remove tlie same, wlien ordered by tlie 
waten bailiti; shall forfeit 2<)/. 

Tlie master or other person having the command of any 
vessel troiii which any cannon or gun sliali be tired whilst in 
the |>ort, sludl forfeit 10/. 

Any person making p<tyinent of dock dutiev,twho refuses to 
answer such questions as sti.iH lie pul to him by the collei.tor, 
or give a false or untrue answer, shal forfeit 10/. 

Any in.ister, .Vc. ev.iding payment of the diitios, shall forfeit 
and i«-.y double the duties evaded I and by 53 Geo 3. a sum ol 
20/. in addition tliereto 

M'henevcr it sliall l)e necessary, for the purpose of cleaning 
or repairing the docks, to remove the vessefs lying therein, tlie 
master, mate, or other person taking ilie command of siu h 
vessel, shall, within 3 da.is alier notice given, remove such 
ship fioin such dock, on pain of forfei ing 10.'. 

Any master, Ac. refusing to moor and remove the same irt 
docks, according to tlie direction of the dock master, will 
forfeit .5/., together with the coste reinovul by the dock 
master. 


Any .naster, Ac. entering and giving false information of 
the draught ot water of any ship to any of the dock masters, 
shall forfeit 20/. 

Any master, Ac. bringing il e same into the entrance basins, 
when a signal is hoisti>il on the pier, at the entrance of 
such basin, signifying ili.u sucli dock is full of vessels, will 
lorfeit 20/. 

Any master, Ac. bringing his vessel into any of the docks, 
contrary to tlie directions of tlie dock master, will forfeit 20/. 

Every master, or other person, damaging any of the dock 
gates, bridges, piers, qu.ays, Ac. is liab.e to have the sliip 
seized, and sold to conipensate for damage done. 

Any (lerson opening or shuiting any of tlie dock gates, 
sluices, or clews, i* liable tO forfeit WUt.; or upeditig or shut¬ 
ting any drawliridge, 20/. 

Any owner, Ac. leaving gunpowder, pitch, tar, Ac., or 
combustible matter of any kind, on tiie quays of the docks, 
Ac., or upon the deck of any vessel lying in any ot the docks, 
for above 48 hours after passing the Ciustom-house officers, is 
liable to a penalty of Ss. on hour ; on ni^Iectipg to watcii such 
goods in the night time, to a penally of .5?. 

Any master, or other person, having the command of any 
ship, sutferlng any fire, candles, or lamp to be Iighte.i ana 
burning on board ; penalty 10/. 

Any owner, Ac. landing, or causing to he landed and . laid, 
any pumps, boats, anohurs, cables, limestones, Ac., or iothtc 
things whatsoever, upon any of the dock quays, vtiaK wiltiin 
48 hours wholly remove Uie <ame from ott' such quay, or shall 
forfeit 5«. per hour above the 48. 

Any ]ierson wilfully cutting, damaging, or ileNtro.^liig any 
cables Ac., by *"7 vessel in the river or in uny «F the 


docks shall be f.tAene*! : penalty, .50/. 

Any {lerson damaging or breaking any lamp, Ac. set up 
near tlie ducks : penalty for each lamp, 5/, 

Any master, or olhc^ person, Ijgving the command of any 
vessel al'oul which auy off'etKO shall have been conunitted, ift 
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relation to an? of the docks. See., 1« liable to the penalt; hn> omntlHei of the /foods, &e. la erne 6t Aapatt, aach mnur, 
posed for such ottimee. etc. shall prodooe a statement In srriting, to be eerlfieil 

Anj owner or master oT an; ship or rewel fd'lnR ^ offering oath, and showing the actual welghu and quantities of Mob 
a bribe to any officer employe in pnrsuance of the dock aetst goods, acc. or the accuracy of the said books, «c. 
penalty 120/. In case the nfkster, ftc. of any vesstd from which rabbfsh. 

Any owner, consignee, or master of any resset arriving and ballast, dirt, or other refuse of any kind shalt be landod. shall 
departing In ballast without payment of dock duties. Is liable permit or suffer the same to besolaBded.orlald within A yards 
to a snm equal to double tne amount of dock duty which from the margin of any snch dock or basin, or of tho river 
should have^ en paid, and the master liable to the penalty of Mersey, and shall not cause such rubbish. Sec, to be wholly ra. 
sot. in addition. moved from off snch qu^a. Ac. within HI hours after the same 

Every master, &c. wilfully throwing, casting, s« putting any shall be so landed or laid; penalty 61. 
earth, stones, rubbish, &c. out of any ship, Ste. into any part of Any owner. Sec. of any twat or vessel permitting gunpowder, 

the imrl s penalty 60/. exceeding 10 pounds hi weight, to be brought Into any of the 

Any owner. Ac. of any vessel laid np for tale, or which shall docks or basmt, or any vessel or boat lying therein, without 
not be actually employed for two months, not removing the the previous consent in writing of e Justice ef the peuoe of tbo 
same within £4 honi*' notice in writing from the harbour borough of Liverpool t penalty icOi. 

master, or Icfl on hoard i iienalty 6/., and costs of remoral. 'J'hat upon due proof, on oath, to the satisfaction of any jna* 

Any person discharging timber in any dock without having ties of the peace of the borough of Liverpool,'or county of 
obtained the content In writing of the chairman or deputy LancasUr, that any dealer in marine stores, within the said 
chairman of the dock committee, or of some Justiae of the borough, or Toxteth Park, shall have been gvUty ef receiving 
peace; penalty 10/. stolen goods, or purchasing or receiving, Ac., every such past. 

Any person having cement, not removing the same there- son Shull forfeit Xd/. for the first offence, as)/. for the second 
from within t4 hours, liable to a flne of At. an lioiir. offence; and after conviction for such second offence, shall 

Any person damaging any ship, Ac. In any of the docks, Ac. not carry on business as sueh dealer in marine stores wiihin 

or in the river, and/rfiising to make compensation, tiahleto XOO yards from the mar^n or side of any dock or basin (ex- 
bavo hia gooda, or the tackle of the ship, Ac. doing the damage, elusive of 4U yards prohibited by a former act) on pain of tor- 
Ifixed. feiting the sum of IW. for every day tie, shp, or they sliall 

Any Justice of the peace for the county of Chester or borough carry cm such trade or bushiMt. 
of Liverpool, upon complaint made to them, may summon In case any iwrson or perMOia giving or accepting any bribe 
persons to appear before mm, and may fix the amount to be to or from any water baiiitT, harbour master, Ac. giveinforma* 

pare! to boatmen, and persons finding and taking possession of tion thereof, he or they shall be excused from the penalty of 
anchors, Ac. in any part ortiie port of Liverpool. ilOf. linimscd hy the .61 f.co. 3. for such offenoe, provided such 

Any person throwing, casting, or emptying any ballast, Jnibrmallon be given before any proceeding for pantabingtbe 
asites, Ac. out of any ship, Ac. into the river Mersey, the Hock said offence shall have commenced, or any information laid 
or Horse Channel, or Formby Channel, to the eastward of tlw before any Justice of the peace against such jwison in lespeet of 
'PloaVing \.Vfi|ht, m from any of the ’"fo ^be docks or the same. 

basins, or into the river Mersey: penaUy lOi. Justices of the pe^ce may, npon complaint made,summon 

That every vessel laden with a cargo conristlng solely of parties and ascertain and award the amount of lerompence. 
limestone^, paving stones, ftlnutones, gravel, and cnalk, shall for any services rendered by boatmen. Ac. to vessels in thesaid 
be charged tonnage rates as If coming ih ballast. docks or basins, and tat case of noit-payanent, may levy the sum 

Every owner or master, Ac- of any vessel arriving at or de- to awarded by distress. 
partin/r from the said port, shall protliice to the collector, upon Livra root. Doc x llATra. — The folleiring Is a Table of the 
demand, at the time of making entry, all books, accounts, Ac. dock duties charged on goods imi'ortcd into and exported from 
In relation to snch vessel, or which show tiie weights and the port of Liverpool; — 

Dock Ratea on Goods to be paid on all Gooda, Wares, and Merchandise, imported into the Port of 
lAverpool, from Foreign Countries, or British Colonies, Plantations, or Settlements ; or brought 
Coastwise from Ports or Places In the United Kingdom, Including the Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, Sark, and Man ; or exported from the said Port of Liverpool to Foreign Countries and 
British Colonies, Plantations, or Settlements. 

These rates are subject to a reduction of one>third, and the rates “ coastwise *' are not now 
chargeable. 


Inwards. ' 

Outwards. 

Foreign. 

1 

11 



Inwards. \ Ouiwarda. 


I fl il 


Add water and wood acid 100 gala. 
Acorns - - ton (40 busneU) 

Agate aet • • package 

Alabaiiter • - - ton 

Ale, beer, and porter • lOOgala. 
bottled - - hogahead ' 

puncheon or cask ' 
tierce ' 
barret 
hamper 

Alkali ... ton 

Alkanet root . . cwt. 

Almotula ... ton 

Aloea, Hepatloa or Barbadoea, cwt. 

tfacotoiina . - — 

Alum Roch . . ton 

Alva Marina • « cwt. 

Amber . . . — 

Ambergris , • _ 

Anchor palms * • ton 

Anohovies... cwt. 

Angelica . • . — 

Animals, atuflbd • • each 

A nnacardium, (urCashew nut bush. 
Annatto ... cwt. ' 

Anniaeeds . • — i 

Antimony. • . — i 

Ore of • . . ton 

Applet ... barrel 

Aquafortis * * cwt. i 

Argot ... ton 

Arrowroot and powder • ewt. ( 

Arsenate of nickel • ton 

Arsenic ... cwt. i 

Aahea, Barilla . . ton 

pearl and pot . . — 

Ashm, black . . — 

bleaching > > _ 

common Irhh • — 

soda weed and wood — 

outwards, in packages. See 

Painter^ Colours, 

(sulphate of) • . ton 

Aaphoitum . • — 

Aaphalterock ■ . 

Aasafcctida . • cwt. < 

Becm ... ton 

outwards, tn packagea. See 

Btti and Pork, 

BSest*of paving mr ether 
that may be uacd for making or 
repairing roads. - ' ion 


<010 
<01008 
0 8 . 0 < 

0 5 0 1} 0 1 0 1 
<0100808 


0 ore oi 0 ol'.o oi 


Balsam of Capivl . cwt. 

Canada - . ~ 

Bark, Angostura • ~- 

cork tree, birch, and larch, ton 
eleutberte or cascanila cwt. 
Jesuiu’ « - — 

oak ... ton 

bsbiah . . . — 

I’eruvian - - cwt. 

querdtion . • ton 

sassafras • • cwt- 

wintnanus . . 

Basket rods • . bundle 

1000 

Baskets for Joiners’ tools. See 
Empty/ Baskets. 

Rasa mats . 120 

Bast rope ... ton 

Beads - - - package 

Beet or pork > liogshend 
puncheon 
tierce 

* barrel 

half-barrel i 
and smaller packages | 
Bee-hlves ... doxen 
Beer, spruce > - 3< galls. 

Bees' wax - - cwt. 

Bell metal . - _ 

Bellows, smiths’ > • ea<'h 

Berries, bay, JunlpcT, yellow ton 

Birdlime - - - cwt. 

Bituma ... bale 

Blacking . • hogsh^d 

- puncheon 

cask 
tierce < 
Iwrrel 

^ smaller package 

Blackjack ^ ^ 

Bladders, containing lard, Ste. 

Blocks, heel ■ . gross 

last - - - 1000 

ship - ' • •> 100 

Blubber • • • ton 

Bkie m m m package 

Boats • • - eiJh 

Bobbins • • • esak 


| 0 m o 0.J 0 01 

10 kj 0 S| 0 !)>{ 


0 3 0 U 0 I 
1 0 0 6 0 4 
0 CIO 3 
1 0 I 0 6 
0 8,0 4 - 

0 4)02 
0 3 I 0 14 • 


8 J’8 S!8 ^ 
0 < 0 10 1 
0 2 0 1 
- 10 ,3 - 

2 0 1 0 0 8 
2011 0 08 
0 3 I 0 li 0 I 


- 0 01 

S To 


1 0 0 6 OS 0 5 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 9 0 14 0 1 0 01 

1 0 0 0 0 6 6 


0 <'0 110 I'O 1’ 
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Inwards. | Outwards. I 


H 111 


Idwndft I Outwards. I 


Bones for memure. ftoaSom*.- 
Honnets > > . packase 

Jiooks - - , . 

Koractd acid « > ton 

Borax or tincal - • cwt. 

Jiotties - - . crate 

of green or common glass, not 
less than pints - gross 
in hogsheads. Outwards 
Boulder stones • > ton 

Bowls of wcKid > . doxen 

Bows for cattle - . — 

Bran ... ton 
Brandy. See Spirii*. 

BraM^ - . . cwt. 

in^a^ages. Sea h'st qf l/nrotrd 

Bread ... cwt. 

bag or sack 
In unrated iiarkases - cwt 
Bricks, bearera, and tiles lUUO 

Brimstone - • ton 

Bri.tiiw ... cwi. 
Broom and brush handies bunclle 
1(X)0 

Broom ties - - bundle 

Brooms ... dozen 

load (48 bundles) 
Brown powder - - ton 

outwards, in packages. See 
/■•rtfw/crs’ C'ofourt. 

Brush heads and stocks - 

Brushes ... cask 
bundle or tiox 
BiK'Icets of wood * * do/cn 

Bugle ... ton 
Till I lion ... package 
Hull rushes load (63 bundles) 

Burr stones • • 100 

Butter - • cask or firkin 

half'firkin or keg 
rallies or cordage « ton 
\ Cukes, linseed or rape - — 

1 C.d amine - - . —. 


('Hives* veives - • cwt. 

('iimbrio - - « piece 

Camomile flowers • cwt. 

Cainphor • . « — 

Canabaalba • • — 

Candles - • - — 

outwards, boxes of GO lbs. 

weight, id .; 30 lbs id.; un¬ 
der 30 ibs. id. 

Candle wick - - cwt. 

Cancreetls . - 1200 

Cane or reels for making brooms 
pack.age 

Cantharides • - cwt. 

('..luutchouc . . — 

(J.tpers ... — 

Cappillaira • 100 galls. 

Capsicums • - cwt. 

Cardamoms « • cwt. 

Carpets. 8 m Woollens. 

Carnages and jcars • each 

for guns • • — 

Carts ... — 

handcarts « , _ 

Cassia buds - • cwt, 

fistula and llgnea • — 

Castor seed - - ~ 

Cattle, asses and mules - each 

bulls, cows, and oxen — 

calves - . - ~ 

horses . . . — 

Iambs and sheep • — 

swine - - — 

Cattlings orharpstrlngs, &c.,pack. 
Caviare ... ton 

Cement . - - — 

outwards, in packages. See 
Painters' Colours. 

Chalk ... ton 

outwards. In packages. See 

Painters’ Colours 
French - • package 

Charcoal . - - ton 

outwarda In packages. See 

Patntsrs’ Colours. 

Cheese • - *, ton 

hamper 

box or other package not described 
(If loose) cwt. 
lioards - » . dozen 

Chemical oil - • cwt. 

Chesnuts . - bushel 

Chicory root » - cwt. 

China. See Earthenware. 

root ... cwt. 

Chin stones - . ton 

Chocolate and cocoa paste cwt. 

Chromate of iron at Iwul ton 

lime- - — 


0 60 S 
0 4 0 8 0 

sol 0 0 

0 3 0 14 0 


) 8 0 4 0 

- 0 Oi - 

- 0 05 • 
10 0 6 0 


1 0 0 6 0 
1 6 0 9 0 

0 6 0 3 0 

- O OJ - 

- 0 9 

0 OJ 0 - 

s *0 1 2 


so loot 

0 6 0 3 0 1 

1 0 0 6 O ( 

1 0 0 6 0 ^ 

0 1 O Oj O I 

0 04 o 04 0 < 

so 10 0 1 

1 0 0 6 0 > 
0 6 0 3 0 
0 6 0 3 0 

0 3 0 14 0 
0 S 0 1 ^ 

0 1 0 Oj 0 

0 3 0 Ijl 0 
0 .3 O ill 0 

0 3 O 1410 

OS 0 1 


0 6 0 3 

0 3 0 Ij 0 

0 3 O 14 0 

O 3 O 14 O 

0 10 0 5 O 

S 0 1 0 O 

0 3 0 14 0 


0 6 0 3 0 

0 3- 0 14 0 

03 0 14 0 
0 6 0 3 0 

0 6 0 3 0 

0 3 0 14 O 

1 0 0 6 1 

0 1 O OJ O 

lO 1 0 04 0 

0 6 0 3 0 

3 0 16 1 

10 0 6 


Chumaofwood - • each 

Cider . tun (S5S gallons) 

bottled. See Ate. 

Cinnabar - . - cwt. 

Cinnamon - - - ' — 

Citron, preserved - — * 

salted ... package I 
Clay. viz. Cambria and pipe ton I 
china and stone - ton < 

firebrick - - — < 

Clocks ... case : 

Clog soles - • 1000 

Cloves ... cwt. ! 

t’oal pit props - (load (50 ft.) 
Coals (Winchester meas.) chald. 


I shells . - . — 

I Coctilus IntiJcus - - cwt. 

Codilla ... ton 
Cofiee . . . — 

C’.oi-oa nuts - - 100 

('olocynth - - ' cwt. 

Colouring for porter, &c. 100 gals. 
Columbaroot - - cwt. 

t'omlis ... (Uickage 
('onch shells . - cwt. 

II Copper . • box or tub 


dross and slag - . — 

sulphate of • • — 

coin ... package 
Copperas - • - ton 

outwards, in packages. See 
Copper. 

Coral ... cwt. 
Cordial. Bee Spirits, 

Cord wood • • ton 

Cork . . . _ 

Corks ... bag 
Corn, barley, liere, and blg-quarter 
barley meal • - ton 

beans ... quarter 
com, Indian * ... 

meal • . ton 

malt ... quarter ' 


wlieat . 
flour 

Cortex eluthera 
Colton seed 
in the seed, t 


e. d. «. d. e. d. s. d. 

Ok • O « 
S 4 1 8 0 9 0 9 

0 0 0 3 OS 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

0 6 0 3 0 8 


1 O 
0 6 

0 14 0 1 


03 0 14 0 
0,8 040 
0 3 0 14 0 
8 0 10 0 


Colton seed - bushel 

in the seed, or unglnned cotton 
lOU Ibs. 

twist, thread, and yam cwt. 
waste ... 100 lbs. 
wool • - . ~ 

from India - - — 

Cottons, maiiuflu:tured - package 
Cowries ... ton 

Cradles ... each 

Cranberries - 5 gallons 

('rate and crop wood - load 

Cream of tartar - • ton 

Crystal ... package 
Cubebs, East India - cwt. 

Cudbears. See Paintsrd Colours. 
Culm ... ton 

Curiosities, natural or artificial 
package 

Currants - . » ton 

Dammon. SceAosfil. 

Dlvl dlvi ... ton 

Dfdltes ... each 

Dragons* blood • - cwt. 

Drapery, linen or woollen. See 
Cottons. 

drapery . > piece 

Dried fruit - - keg 

Drugs ... cwt. 

Dyers’ ware - » ton 

Earth, black or brown > ton 

^li^s’. - . — 

red or yellow - - — 

exported in packages. See 

Painters’ Colours. 

Earthenware, orate or other packg. 

load 

Eeu de Cokwnu. - . pack.ige 

I Eggs .1 » . 12UU 

Emery ■ • • 

stones . . » 

' Empty bags • « package 

:s 2 


0 3 

10 0 8 
0 8 0 1 0 

0 14 0 1 0 

1 0 0 8 0 

0 14 0 1 0 

0 If 0 1 

1 0 0 8 0 

0 0 1 O 

0 10 1 0 
1 0 0 8 0 

n 14 0 1 I) 

0 14 O 1 0 

0 8 0 1 0 

I 0 M 0 04 0 < 

0 3 

O 04 0 04 


0*01 01 01 
0 1 O 04 0 04 0 OJ 

*'0 1 0 0 8 0 8 

O 3 0 14 0 J 

0 6 0 3 0 8 

04020808 


1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 OJ 0 0} 

0 3 0 14 0 1 


16 0 9 
8 0 10 
10 0 6 
8 0 10 


04 03 Of 08 

3 0 1 6 1 0 1 0 I 

O 6 0 3 O * 

06 03 08 0«j 
O » 0 10 1 0 1 

0 1 o 04 0 OJ 0 04 

- -I - 0 8 1 
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inwards. I Outwards. 


Einpt; baijs and sacks • score 

barrels - - - 

half barrels and smaller pack* 


boxes ... each 0 
load S 

casks not otherwise described 

each C 

carboys • - — C 

cases, chests, and trunks — t 
crates - - - — ( 

demijohns - - — < 

half and quarter crates — i 
tierces - - . _ ( 

Eniilnes, locomotive - each i 

Epsom salts - - — ) 

Essence of lemons and limes, pack, t 
and others not enumerated — 
Euphorbium - - cwt. C 

Extract of rhatany root - “ 

Peruvian bark - *“ S 

logwood • - “ ; 

Feathers - • cwt. C 

ostrich - - 100 lbs. i 

Feld spar - . - ton C 

Felt - - - package 

FiM - - - ton i 

Filtering stones - - each I 

Fish, dry salted > - ton J 

herrings, fresh - 1200 < 

pU'kletT and aalted of all descrip • 
tions» - • luirrel ( 

i barrel l 

cask I 
firkin I 
box, kit, or half*firkin < 
hogshead < 
pipe or puncheon ( 
cieree < 

British cured • hogshead 
puncheon 
tierce 
barrel 
^ barrel 
and smaller packages 
Flag atones - - ton ^ 

Flannel - ■ • piece ' 

Flax, rough • « ton 

waste - - - — 

Flint, ground ■ - _ ' 

drlM * - • — I 

atones - - • ' 

Floor-cloth (conUlnlng 1 roll), i>er 

iMg, mat, or box 
Flower-roou, plants, or trees, 

package I 

Flowers, artlQcial - — ( 

Forbidden flrmt • - — t 

Foreign coin. See Bullion. 
Freestone • » ton ( 

Fruit, raw • - package ( 

Furniture, household - load 

package ' 

box,bundle, mat, or truss 
case, cltest, or trunk 
Qalangai . - - cwt. 

Uallianum . . — 

Galls . - . — 

Gamboge - - - — 

Gambree or Terra Japoiiica t<m 
Garden chairs - - each 

Gentian root • - ton 

Gigs ... each 
Ginger - - - ton 

preserved - - cwt. 

Ginseng . - - ton 

Glass - - - cwt. 

broken • - — i 

crown m • m package 

flint . - - _ 

Glauber salts • • ton ' 

Glue - . . — 

Outwards, in packages. See 
Painter^ Cetourt. 

Spetches • - ton 

Granilla (cochineal reflate) cwt. 
Granite stone • - ton ' 

Grapes . • • package 

(hrasa for making Brushes cwt. 
Grease or greaves * ton 
Outwards in packages. See 
Pairtfere* Colour*. 

GroaU - . - barrel 

cask 
Jar orJug 
Gerce 

Grinding stones • • each 

Grummets or weodbanks gross 
Guinea grains > • cwt. 

Gum, ammoniac • » ton 

mnlml • - . • — 

Arabic. » • — 

cashew . > ^ 

(vipal « k • 

eiiinl . . . ^ 

gualacum • • ^ 


«. d, t. d a. d. a. d. I 

0 S 0 1 0 1 011 

010 0 6 0 10 0 10 

0 6 0 Si 0 6 0 6 I 

0 S 0 1 0 1 0 1' 

0 Oi n ui 0 Oi o Oi 

2 0 10 , 


0* 0 04 O 04 
Oi 0 Oi O Oi 


Oi 0 Oil o 01 
01 O 1 O 1 
-08 
0 0 8 
3 0 2 
3 0 2 
li O 1 
3 0 2 
3 0 2 
3 0 2 
3 0 2 0 2 
0 0 8 
3 0 2 
2 

0 0 8 
Oi 0 10 1 
6 0 4 0 4 


0 2 0 1 0 1 

0 1 0 Oi O 01 

0 4 0 2 0 2 

0 1 0 01 0 01 

0 1 0 Oj 0 01 

0 6 0 3 0 3 

0 4 0 2 0 2 

0 3 0 li O 1 


060 3 0303 
0 1 0 Oi 

2 0 1 0 0 8 0 8 

1 0 0 6 0 6 

08040404 
08 0 40404 

04020202 


04020202 
06030202 
0 3 0 IJ 0 1 

0603 0303 
0 3 0 li 0 1 

1 0 0 6 • 10 

0 3 0 li 


0 3 0 li 0 1 

0 3 0 li 0 1 

0 3 0 11 0 1 

03 0 li 0 1 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 01 - 0 04 

0 2 0 1 0 1 

- 1 0 

SO 10 0 8 

0 3 0 li 0 1 

3 0 16 10 

0 1 0 Oj 


20 1 0 08 08 
0 2 0 1 0 1 
0 6 .-02 
0 1 0 Oi 0 Oi 
0 1 

1 0 0 6 0 4 


3 0 1 6 1 0 1 O 
3 0 16 10 10 
3 0 16 10 10 


Oum, Senegal • • too 3 

tragacanth - - — 5 

GunpowdCT - ■ 100 lbs. 0 

Gun stocks • - 1«0 0 

Gypsum . . - ton 0 

Haberdashery - - package 1 

Hair, bull, cow, and ox - cwt. 0 

& : : : z 8 

powder - - package 0 

Hammocks • doxen 0 

Hams - . » ton 2 

outwards, in packages. See Betf 
and Pork. 

Hand>scoops - - 100 0 

Hardmts - - - package 1 

(loose) piece 

Hardware - • - bundle 0 

keg O 

oil other packages O 
Harrows - . - each O 

Hats - ■ . package O 

Hay _ - . ton 0 

rakes . • . doxen 0 

Hemp, rough - . • ton 2 

Herrings, per liox, not exceeding 1 
cubic foot - * each 0 

Hides, dry • • cwt. 0 

wet - - - — 0 

pieces of, or glue pieces ton 2 
Honey . - . Cwt. 0 

Hoops, mast and truu • 120 0 

woo<I ... 1200 1 

Hoofs of cattle • • ton 1 

Hope - . . cwt. 0 

' bag or pocket 

Horn tips - • - cwt. 0 

Horns and horn tips • hhd. 

Gerce 

horn ti|ie and pieces of horns 

cwt. 0 

shavings • • ton 1 

slugs ... — 1 

Hull, masts, he, of foreign vessels 
condemned 1/. ]>er cent, on value. 
Hosiery, 8ee Habtrdathtry. 

Hurdles (containing 1 dozen) mat 0 
Jackscrews • • pair 0 

Jalap ... cwt. 0 

Jars and Jugs, containing barley, 
grewts, oatmeal, peas, or other 
aiticles of British or Irish growth, 
produce or manufacture,not other¬ 
wise rated * - each 

Iceland moss, or lichen islandicus 


d. a. d. a. d. t. d. 

0 16 10 10 
0 16 10 10 
6 0 3 - 0 1| 

3 O 14 

3 - 0 1 

0 0 6 0 3 0 3 

2 0 10 1 

2 0 10 1 

2 0 10 1 

3 0 14 0 1 

2 0 10 10 1 

0 1 0 0 8 0 8 


1 0 04 

0 0 6 0 8 0 3 
■ 0 04 - O 01 

2 0 1 0 Oi O oS 

2 0 10 10 1 

6 0 3 0 3 U 3 

6 0 3 0 2 0 2 

603:0202 
6 0 3 - 0 3 

1 o Oi o Oi 0 04 

O 1 010 8* ^ 


3 0 lilO 1 0 04 

14 0 oi 0 Oi 0 o| 

0 10 0 8 

2 0 1 

9 0 44 

- 0 04 

6 0 9 0 6 0 6 

0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

2 0 10 1 

- 0 10 1 
2 0 1 0 Oi 

. > -06 

. - - 0 3 


2 0 1 0 01 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 


2 0 10 10 1 

G 0 3 0 2 0 2 

2 0 10 1 


Indigo 

l{wcacuana root • 
Iron, viz. : — 

bar, IhiU, or rod 
broken or old 
cast or pig 
kentledge 
hoops and sheets 
, plate and sheet 
nails 


plate and sheet • box 

nails . • . package 0 

ore ... ton 0 

wire ... — 2 

cask 

If in paeVages. Soe Hardtvart. 
wrought • - ton 2 

outwards, In packages. See 
Hardware, 

Isinglass - - • rwt. 0 

^ice, lemon, lime, and orange tun 2 
JVnk ... ton 1 

Jute hemp * * — 1 

Ivory ... cwt. 0 

Kelp - ■ • ton ] 

Lac, gum and stick - cwt. 0 
seed and shell - > — 0 

Lare ... I>ackage 1 
Lampblack - - ton 2 

exported in packages. SeePotnf- 
er* Colour*. 

Lard ... ton 2 


3 0 IJ 0 1 

0 0 6 0 4 

3 0 14 O 1 

0 0 6 0 8 0 8 

9 0 44 0 4 0 4 

6 0 8 0 8 0 8 

6 0 3 0 2 

6 0 9 0 8 0 8 1 


0 1 0 0 8 0 8 


3 0 14 0 1 

4 12109 

0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

* 

6 0 3 0 2 

0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

3 0 11 '0 1 

3 0 it 0 1 

O 0 6 0 3 0 8 

0 10 0 8 


Latten black * . ton 2 

Lead and lead ore • — 1 

black, red, and white — 2 

I>owder - - — 2 

outwards in packages. SeePofiG- 
er*' Colour*. 

Lead shot ... barrel 
half-barrel, firkin, or keg 
teask 
Um (In bags) 

. Leather, tanned • • cwt. 0 

wrought • • package 

Letches • • . -. 0 

Lemons • - case or chest 0 

boK or other package 0 
IJrae ... him. 

I keg. 

I puncheon, cask, or Gcrce 


OJ 0 04 0 04 0 04 

0 I o 0 r 0 8 

0 0 6 0 8 0 8 

0 1 0 0 8 0 8 

0 1 0 0 8 0 8 


6 0 3 0 2 0 2 

2 0 10 1 

10 10 1 
. 0 3, - 0 3 1 

. 0 04 • 0 041 






DOCKS (LIVEBPOOL). 


Inirardi. I Outwards. I 


Inwards. Oiitwards. I 


Lime, add • • . tun 

looM . . • ton 

Limes • . - packaice 

i.imestones - • ton 

Linen cloth • - package 

piece 

rags • • « . crate 

thread yam - • cwt. 

exported. See CoUon Ua- 
nvfaeturtt. 

Liquor. See PrinUrt* Liquor. 
Liquorice paste • ■ ton 

Lltnarge - . - — 

outwards in packages. See 

Painters* Colours. 

Maccaroni - • cwt. 

Mace - . . — 

Machines, v|x. t... 

bark mills • • each 

binnacles - - —. 

brewing . • —. 

colFee fanners - - — 

cooking apparatus - — 

copying . . _ 

com . - - — 

Altering . - — 

fire engines • « — 

Snseed cribbles • — 

malt mills . . — 

mangles . « — 

packing presses • — 

paper moulds • ■ — 

sawing - • - —• ■ 

sedans - - - — 

shower baths • « —■ 

soap cutters . . 

Straw cutters • • ~ 

tin - . • — 

turning lathes - — 

turnip drills - - —. 

ad outer packages of machinery 
each 

Machinery (loose) • ton 

exi>orted in packages. See 
Wrought Iron. 

Madder . • • ton 

routs • - • — 

Magnesia - - ■ cwt. 

Manganese - - ton 

existed in packages. Bee 

Painters' Colours. 

Manna « - » cwt. 

Manure « « • ton 

Marble • - - 

sculptured (loose pieces) 

package 

Marmalade * - cwt. 

Mastich - - - — 

MatcheU - - » package 

Mats ... 11^0 

Meat pies ... package 
Melons (loose) « - JOO 

Mill boards • - 1110 

stoitcs - - - each 

Millinery. Hee Habtrdaehery. 
Mineral waters • - package 

Molasses ... ton 
cask or puncheon 
Morels ... cwt. 
Mother of {learl shell - — 

Mum ... tun 
Munleet. Bee Madder. 

Muriate of lime - - ton 

potash . . ■ — 

soda - - . ~ 

magnesia, same as other mu. 
riates. 

Musical instruments • package 
Muskets > • case or chest 

package 

Musurd . • • cwt. 

half'keg 
all Other packages 


. 0 9 

0 » 0 l.i 0 1 

0 9 0 1 0 1 

1 0 0 6 0 3 

0 1 0 Oi - 


Myrabulums 

Nalls 

Natron 

NesU of trunks 
Nixon sal « 


ooquiltm 
Nux sotnlc* 

Oakum - . 

Oatmeal shudea er dust 
Ochre, or oker - 
outwards in packa 
PainterP Colossro, 
Oil, animal 


dubMtig 
llnsMd and olite 
in flaska * 


9 0 10 0 8 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 .3 0 IJ 0 I 

1 0 0 6 0 4 


0 li 0 1 
0 1 *- 
0 6 0 4 
1 3 010 
0 6 

0 6 Q 4 
O li 0 1 


0 9 0 9 
0 1 * 0 1 
19 0 9 


liinsecd oil in flasks, box or half<hest[ 
palm ... I 


salad. See Olive Oil in Flasks. 
spermaceti > • tun 

seal - . . 

train or wliale . — 

of vitriol - — 

Olla of all kinds boiled or manufac¬ 
tured since their importatiott 

butt or pipe 
puncheon or cask 
hlid. 
barrel 

bottle, jar. Jug, or can 
Olives. See Pickles. 

Onions ... package 
(loose) ... bushel 
0|>iuiii ... cwt. 
Orange peel » - — 

Uranges . • r.ise or chest 


Uranges . • r.ise or chest 0 

box or other package 0 
Orchllla wee<l - - ton 3 

Ihrchill . . . — 1 

Once root... cwt. 0 

Osnaburgs. See Linens. 

Packing IiOards - . dozen 0 

Paddy, or rice in the husk quarter 0 
Paint and painter^* colours and 
materials . • ton 2 

chest or c.ise 
hhd. 
tierce 

cask or puncheon 
barrel 
box or bundle 

keg, jar, or jug 

Painters* pegs « - lOiX) 

Palm leaf ... bale 0 


1 6 0 9 ^, 

0 S 0 1 0 1 

9 0 1 0 0 8 

9 *0 1 'o 0 8 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

0 03 0 ai 0 1 

■ 0 3 

030 Ij 0 1 
1 0 U 6 0 4 

. 0 9 

9 0 10 0 


10 0 6 

0 3 O 0 1 

0 3 0 

9 0 1 0 0 8 

1 9 0 10 0 7 

9 4 1 9 0 0 

9 4 1 9 0 9 

0 14,0 0| 0 04 


d.\s. d. s. d. «• d, 

S 8* 


4 1 9 0 0 
9 0 10 *0 7 
O 010 0 7 
0 16 10 10 


9 0 10 10 1 

1 0 UV 0 1 0 1 

3 0 ll 0 1 

3 0 14 0 1 

8 0 l| 0 1 

1 0 l“ 0 1 

0 16 10 
0 .04 

3 0 14 0 1 


Painters' pegs 
Palm leaf . 
Palm nuts . 
Paper 


case or chest 0 
)ialf-balc, bundle, box 0 
ream 0 

outwards. See Stalioneri/. 

Paving stones - • ton 0 

Pearl and sheiltd barley - — 9 

Pears ... busliel 0 
Pep|ier, black and white ton 9 

Pistacliio nuts - . bushel 0 

Pewter ... ton 9 

British manufacture, outwards. 

See Copper. 

Pickles - . . gallon 0 

box, case, or chest. 

barrel 
keg. Jar or jug 

in brine - - gaflon 0 

Pimento ... ton 9 

Pin dust . . . _ 

Pine apples, loose . score 0 

Pink root ... cwt. 0 

Pitch . . - barrel 0 

Plaster of Paris - . ton 1 

Plate and plated ware . package 1 

Piouglts, loose - - each 

Pomegranates. See Oranges. 

Potatoes ... ton C 

exported in packages barre* 

hamper 

Pozxollano > • ton 1 

Preserved ginger • . cwt. 0 

Preserves - - . — 0 

outwards. See Pickles. 

Printers’ liquor • 100 galls. 0 

Prints or pictures • case or box 0 
Prunelloes . . cwt. 0 

Prunes ... ton 9 

Pumice stone . • 1 

Quasia wood • - — 9 

(merne stone • . each O 

Quicksilver • > package O 

Quills - - - 1900 0 

package 


Radix contrayerra - cwt. 0 

serpeiitarto • - — 0 

Rags ... ton 1 

Raisins . . . _ 9 

Khatany root, or radix rhatania 

cwt. 0 

Rhubarb - - • ~ , 0 

Rice ... ton I 

Kiddles ... bundle 
Rock mou • - ton 9 

Rosin - . » 1 

barrd 

Rotten sttme. See Pumies Stons. 
Rum. See Spirits. 

Kt|idiu • load (63 bundles) 1 
Sacoarum satuiiil - cwt. 0 
Saddlery. 8 m IVrought Leather. 
Saiflower > > - - ton 9 

Salfron ... package 0 
Sago ... ton 1 

Sailcloth • . • packaf^ 1 


0 1 0 0 8 

0 6 

0 6 

0 6 

0 4 - 

0 9 

0 2 

0 04. - 

0 9 

3 0 3 


9 0 10 10 1 

0 1 0 0 8 I , 

1 O OJ 0 OJ 0 01 
0 10 0 8 

1 0 04 0 04 

0 1 0 0 8 ^ 


.3 0 14 0 1 ^ , 

14 0 oj 0 04 0 4 

0 0 6 0 4 

0 0 6 - 03 

. 0 4 - 0 9 


0 0 6 

b 0 14 0 1 

4 0 9 

7 0 34 0 34 0 34 

6 0 3 0 3 0 3 

9 0 1 O 1 

0 10 0 8 
0 0 6 0 4 

9 0 4i 0 3 0 3 

3 O 15 0 I 

1 .0 0 .4 

> - 0 3 0 3 

3 0 U 0 1 

3 0 if 0 1 

0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

0 1 0 0 8 . 

3 0 14 0 1 

3 0 14 0 I 

6 0 9 0 6 


0 0 6 0 4 0 4 
3 0 14 0 1 


6 . 0 6 0 6 
0 0 6 0 3 0 3 

6I 0 3 0 « 08 
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Sal amtnonlae • •> ton 

nem - - - _ 

Salep - . - cwt. 

Saltpetr* • - • ton 

< firkin 

Salt, rock > • a ton 

white mm — 

Salta, Epsom . - — 

Sand for Ironfoundcrs and Glaas- 
hlovrera . _ • ton 

aUversralths' > a cask 

Sanguis dracOnU • • cwt. 

SarMparllla » - — 

Sauarraa - > - ton 

Sandan wood, white and jellow 
cwt. 

Sauaagei ... package 
Sawdust • • 16 bushtlt 

Scantmony - - cwt. 

S<ythe stonm » - dozen 

Sc-ytliea . . - bundle 

Seeds, annlaeods • • cwt. 

canary« U . ton 
carraway - - cwt. 

castor ... — 

cinnamon - - — 

clover or txefoU - — 

coriander , - — 

cummin , » — 

flax or linseed - qr. 

furze • - 100 bush, 

garden . . cwt. 

hemp and rape * quarter 
mustard • - ton 

ty« grass • 100 bush. 

Senna » « - ton 

Shaddocks • - package 

Shakes hhd., punch., or tierce 
barrel, | barrel, or 4 cask 
Shaathing - . . ton 

Shovels or spades > bundle 
Slieep polts • • cwt. 

Shuinao • . . ton 

Sieves . « . dosen 

Silk, raw or thrown • ICH) lbs. 

waste . , . — 

manufactured • package 

Silkworm gut . . —. 

Silver ore ... ton 
Silversmiths* sand • keg 
Skins, ktp and calf, dry - cwt. 

wet - — 

badger, bear, heaver, deer, elk, 
erniine, fisher, fox, leopard, 
lion, martin, otter, panther, 
seal (fur), tiger - score 
cat, cliincnilli, husse, mln^, ra- 
coon, seal (hair) • llfU 
goat, fitch, kid, lamb, mus¬ 
quash, nuuia, sheep, swan 
I 1510 


coney, hare, mole • 

I Skates - • • p 

I Slate pencils 
Slnte and slate slab* 

: Slates • puncheon 

writing - - I 

Slime - - 

Slops. See BabtrdasAertf, 
Smalts . . - 

I Smart sticks • • 

8nuit‘ . i. 

I Soap - - - 

Soda, carbonate of 
■ Soda water - - p 

outwards. See Pickle*, 
Rodo, or solder 
Soot - « - p 

Spectacles • • - 

Speltre » . • 

8|>ermacetl - • 

siunnal « • . 

SpiriU • • 100 1 


«. d. t. d, a. d. a* d, 
S O 1 0 0 fi 

5t 0 1 0 0 « 

0 3 0 14 U 1 

0 01 

- - -■ 0 3 

10 0604 04 


Outwards. | 


1 Inwards. | 

Outwards. 

•N 

British or 
Irish Goods. 

AMlolos. 

I 

1 

Ill 

^1 


0 3 0 14 0 1 

0 5f 0 1 0 1 

1 6 0 9 0 6 


U 0 » n , 

I O 1 0 1 

. - 0 Oi 

6 0 4 

Oi 0 040 o. 

14 0 1 0 1 
0 0 8 0 8 
14 o 1 Oil 

II 0 I 0 1 

i 8 } 0 1 
0 0 8 0 8 
It O 1 0 1 

l-S 0 1 0 1 

0 0 8 0 8 
0 0 8 O 8 
0 0 8 

1 n . 


1 0 Oi 0 04 

OJ 

9 0 6 „ 

OJ 0 04 0 04 

9 0 4 

*60303 


I candy ... cwt. 

Sulphur vivium « • ton 

Talc ... cwt. 

Tallow . . - ton 

! Tamarinds - - cwt. 

Tanners* waste • » ton 

'i'a]>e8 ... package 

iiriti«h manufacture, outwards. 
See Linen*. 

Tapioca . - - cwt. 

Tar - - - barrel 

coal • last of 12 barrels 
water - - - barrel 

Torras - - - bushel 

Tea ... lot) lbs. 

Teazles - - - 1000 

Terraidns - - . barrel 

Terra Japonica - • ton 

senna ... — 

umbra - - - — 

Tessera - - - 

Tlncal ... cwt. 

Thread, linen - . — 

British matmfacture, outwards. 
See Citllotu. 

Thruinbs - - - bag 

Tin. of all kinds - . ton 

liritiNh manufacture, outwards. 
See Copper. 

plates - . . box 

Tobacco pipes • • — 

4 box 
1 box 

Tobacco and stalks - cwt. 

'longues . . - package 

Tonquin beans . - — 

'I'ortoise shell - . cwt. 


0 S 0 1 0 1 

1 6 0 9 . 0 6 0 6 

.0 3 0 14 0 1 

9 0 10 0 8 

0 3 0 14 0 1 

0 4 0 9 

0 6 0 3 


0 3 0 li 0 1 

0 14 - 0 04' 

0 8 

0 2 0 1 0 1 0 1 
0 04 0 04 ^ ^ 

03 0 14 0 1 
0 04 

0 2 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

2 0 10 0 8 

2 0 10 

1 0 0 6 ^ 

0 3 0 14 0 1 


4| 0 04 0 oi 


\ 3 - 6 ths 1 

of a U 04 0 04 

L penny J„ . „ „ 


06 03 02 02 

0 6 0 3 - 0 2 

" “ “ ’ o'. 0 i 


I ofsalu • 
of turpentine 
j Sponge 
' Si)r-,ita - 
I Htiruoe bear 

' K.III.IU 


• cwt. 

• bale 
100 gallons 

pipe 

puncheon 

hogshead 

• battle 

• tun 

• cwt. 
> 1000 

• SSgall. 

• pwt. 


■ boxes (60 Iha.)* each 

I ^ boxes (90 lfaa.S each 

t British aaanufketuM, outwazds. 

Bee Pefnfers’ Cclaurt, 
Statioasvy- . • package 

Steel ... ton 

Straw bonnets. See HaUrdeuhet^. 
Straw and straw plait - package 
Sturgeon - • iT 

Succades and sweetmeats cwt. 

Succory ... _ 

Sugar • • • too 


0 9 0 10 1 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

2 0 1 0 O 8 0 8 

2 0 1 0 0 8 0 8 

0 3 0 14 

0 6 .’09 

9 0 1 0 0 8 ^ „ 

0 2 

06 03 0903 

2 0 1 0 0 8 

0 3 0 14 0 1 


2 4 

0 6 O .3 0 9 

0 04 

0 3 0 3 0 9 

0 3 0 14 0 1 

9 0 1 0 0 8 


Toys ... package 
Treenails ... 1200 

'I'roes, loose, or In pots, or tubs 
only - . - each 

'I'rlpi*. See Oe^ and Perk. 

'i'ru<k» . « . — 

'I’niHles . » . cwt. 

Turmeric - - . — 

'furf ... ton 

'rnrnlps ... — 

I'criientine - • — 

'rwine ... cwt. 

British manufacture, outwards. 
See Cotton*. 

'Dwist, cotton or yarn • cwt. 

British manufacture, outwards. 
See Cotton*, 

Types - - - box 

Uinbndlas- - - package 

Valerian - - - cwt. 

Valonia ... ton 

Venelloes - - • cwt. 

Varniiih ... ton 

Vegetable extract, for tanning lea-' 
tber ... cwt. 

Vegetable substance for tanning 
leather - - » ton 

Venice turpentine - cwt. 

Verdigris - - • ton 

Vermicelli - - cwt. 

Vermillion - . _ 

Vinegar and verjuice • tun 

pipe 
cask 
hogshead 
4 hogshead 

Vitriol, white - » tun 

oil of - - - - 

Waste, braziers’ - - ton 

buttonmakers' - 

furriers’ - - — 

Boapers’, and all other manure 
except lime . - —. 

tanners* • • _ 

vitriol . . . _ 

Wearing apparel. See tfoterduA- 

"■.y* 

Weld - - . ton 

Whalebone fins - - cwt. 

Wheelbarrows - - each 

WheUtones • - box 


. - - () 04 

. - - loo? 

0 1 0 04 0 04 0 04 

0 1 0 04 0 04 0 04 

0 3 

0 6 0 3 0 2 

1 0 0 6 0 4 0 4 

06 0303 03 
0 6 0 3 0 2 


0 4020202 
I 1 0 0 6 0 4 

0 1 u 04 0 04 

• 0 3 

• 0 3 *03 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

0 2 0 1 


0 4 0 2 0 2 

. 0 6 
0 2 0 1 0 1 

1 6 0 9 0 6 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

1 6 0 9 0 6 


2 0 10 

0 3 0 144 ) 1 

2 0 10 0 8 

0 6 0 8 0 2 

0 6 0 3 0 2 


06 0 8 0902 

0 1'0 04 0 04 0 04 

1 0 0 6 0 4 

0 1 0 04 

2 0 I a 0 8 


Wheelbarrows - - each 

WheUtones • - box 

Whiting . * • ton 

outwards, in packages. Sea 
Paiedtr*' CoTour*. 

Window frame • case or package 

Wine - . • . tun 

bottled - - • barrel 

6-dozen case, each 
8 doxen case r— 
cask 
hogsheud 
psHicfaeon 


2 6 1 3 0 10 

2 0 1 0 0 8 

1 jO O 6 0 4 

0 ^ 0 9 0 2 


1 0(0 6T 0 4 0 4 


0 10 04 0 OJ 0 04 

I 0 0 6 0 4 I . 


. '4 «1 
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Inwards. I Outwards. 


Inwards. | Outwards. 


load 

180 


Wbt*. bottled • • tiaree 

Wood, via. anchor stocks each 

ate handles • . 190 

battens, ▼iic.dft. to 80 ft. Img 

abo<re 81 ft, long ^ 
batten ends ..... 
beech poles . . load 

boards, vit. beech, birch, pine, 
and poplar • iso 

clap • 

oak, aboTe Ifi ft. • 
under \& ft. > 
pipe. 6«« Siava. 
wainscot, above 16 ft. 

under 16 ft. 
coal pit props > 
crate and cropwood • 
deals, viz. under SI ft. 

exceeding 81 ft. • — 

deal ends ... 
dr, quarter, or balks, viz.: — 
und«r 8 in. square • — 

8 in. so. and above * load 

fire wood . . fathom 

iathwood . - — 

masts, viz. 6 in. and under 8 
in. . . . each 

8 in. and under 18 in. 

13 in. and upwards. See 
/^r Timber. 

oak knees, viz. under 8 inches 
square - . 180 

8 inches square and upwards 
load 

oar rafters and oars . 180 

old wood • . load 

planks, vis. beech, birch, oak, 
and poplar • • 180 

pine . . - — 

span, viz. under 88 ft. long — 

88 ft. long and upwards — 
spruce knees, vtz. under 8 in. 

ISO 

8 Inches and upwards load 
Staves, above lA in. thick, not 
exceeding 3o in. long 1 
exceeding ^ In., aou under 
6Uin. . . 180 

exceeding 60 in. long — 

not above lA in. thick, not 
exceeding 36 in. long ISO 
exceeding 36 in., and under 
60 in. . . ISO, 

exceeding 60 in. long — | 

tinitier, viz. fir • load 
U-dk or oak • • — 

pine . . • . 

all other timber • — 

uten, viz. under 8 i ft. long 180 
81 ft. long or upwards — j 
waimcot loigs • - load 

wedges . - 1800 




> 0 I 

0 4J 
0 u| 
0 

0 Ml 

0 Oi 


1| 0 

l|' C 
6 0 

44 G 


0 04 


Wood—conttNMsd. 

wheel spokes and-ftlUes 
barwood 

beech and birch planks 
boxwood 

Brazil and Braziletto 
camwood 
cedar wood > 

ebony - 
fustic - 
Guinea wood • 
gumwood planks 

gunstocks 
nand»|>lket 
hulls of vu'isels, 1 /. per cent, on 
value. 

lignum vitse • > ton 

l«^wood atid mahogany »• 

Mioaragua wood • *- 

rose woo<i . . — 

red aikd red sandara . — 

saiian . . - — 

Wo.va . *. . — 

Wool - - - _ 

Woollens • 


Wrappers • 

Yams 

Yarn, bay - 

cotton or twist 


• iiack.ige 
piece 
. pauxage 


cr 


-inen . . . — 

mohair • • _ 

worsted . . 

Yeast ... package 
ZdtfVcs, a species of cobalt of in¬ 
ferior value - » cwt. 


t. d. 
0 6 
o 6 


0 1 
0 8 

0 4 J 0 2 l88 


Articles (exported in packages) which are not before par¬ 
ticularised aiuf not otherwise rated, viz.: — 


Hogshead ... 
Puni heon 

Cask not otlterwlse described - 
Tierce . . - - 

Trunk, chest, or bale • 

Box - - . • 

Crate . . . - 

Barrel and half-barrel - 
Firkin and keg . . • 

Ham per and*half hamper - 
Basket, b^, or bundle -_ 


Foreign. British. 




Eightpence per ton on hams refers only to British or foreign, 
iiippcd In bulk ; when packed, to pay on the packages only, 
or pilotage and other port cliarges in Liverpool, see art. 
ivkhCoui,, p. 1015._ 


The pilots* committee litig leave to recommend to Uie mer¬ 
chants of Liverpool, &c. that when a pilot conducts a ship or 
vessel into ]iort to their satisfaction, to employ the same pilot 
to take the vessel out ngain; and if he should be absent on 
duty, that one belonging to tiie same boat be employed. 


Fiixrrs' Rvlbs and Rkoulations. 

Any person acting ns a pilot in the port of Liverpool, without 
a licence, to forfeit 80/. 

Filotii refusing to conduct ships, or assist ships in distress, to 
forfeit 10/. and io-e their licence. 

Maskers in coasting trade. In ballast, or under the burden 
of 100 tons, may pilot their own vessels. 

Masters of vessel* ftncibly taking pilots beyond the limltsof 
the port, shall forfeit not exceeding 80/., nor le«s than 8/. 

Pilots misbehaving to have their licences recalled; and if 
they act afterwards, to be liable to the same penalties as if they 
were not pilots. . „ , 

Vessels liable to pay pilotage coming into port, to display a 
signal for a pilot, under a penalty of 6/, 

Reward Iw pilots assisting ships In distress, to be settled by 
the committee. 

Compensation to be made to plloU for taking vessels out of 


tlie port, which have bten forced back, to be fixed by the com¬ 
mittee. 

Hhips forced bark after parting with the pilot, and piloted 
out again ftom Hoylake, to pay one-half the prices 

Every master to give tlie pilot a true account of the draught 
of water of his ship, and pitot authorised to admeasure. 

Pilots to obey the orders of tlieharliour and dock masters. 

No vessel to be brought pound Uie Hock, or Into the docks, in 
the night-time. . 

The first pilot boat on turn at the westward, to carry a green 
and white light horizontally, and the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth, a green light only. 

4t a meeting of the pilot committee held on the .3d of Sep¬ 
tember, 1836, it was ordered — 

That henceforth no pilot he allowed to lay a vessel aground 
without a written order ftrom either the master or owner: pe- 
naliT 

Atemeeting of the pilot commltteeheld 3d November, 1836, 
It was ordereo — 

That In futuiu every master of the pilot boats sending a pilot 
branched only for 18 or 144 foot to take charge of vessela 
drawing more than 18 or 144 feet, to he fined in a sura not ex¬ 
ceeding 6/. 


IV. Bristol Docks, Shippino, rrc. 

The great rise of tides in the Bristol Channel, and in the river Avon, on which 
Bristol is situated, in lat. SI® 27' 6" N. long. 2® 95^ 28" W., enables the largest 
ships to come up to the town. To obviate tlie risks and damage to which they 
were formerly exposed by grounding at ebb tide, a floating harbour etjuivalent to a 
dock, was commenced in 1804 and finished in 1809, by changing the channel of the 
river* It extends about 3 miles, from the entrance at Rownham, to the dam at ^emple- 
meads, occupying the old bed of the Avon, and the bed of that branch of thh':}()t9ibie 
that lies between St. Augustine and St. Stephen’s quays, and cost, in all, a ver^r i^e 
snm. The present extent of quay frontage is 6000 feet, but the limits admijt or^Wy 
further extension that an increased trade may require. There are two basins for the 
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temporary accommodation of vessels entering or leaving; one at Rownham for large 
sliips)the other below the iron bridge at Bedminstcr, for vessels under 500 tons. There 
are several capacious graving-docks, and ship-building is carried on to some extent; 
the Great Western and Great Britain steam-ships, with the Severn, the Avon, and 
others of inferior dimensions having been built in the pdrt. The tide in the Avon sets 
with great rapidity, especially between the high precipitous rocks of Clifton and Leigh, 
which seem rent asunder to admit its pagsagc. ]u Kingroad its rise at springs is between 
48 and 49 feet, at neaps above feet: at the gates of the floating harbour it rises from 
SO to S3 feet. Previously to the completion, in 1849, of the new lock or entrance to 
the floating harbour at Cumberland basin, Rownham, vessels occasionally loaded and 
unloaded in Kingroad, at the mouth of the river, by means of lighters. But the 
entrance to the basin is now of dimensions sufficient to admit steamers and other ships 
of the largest class. The port and other dues which it was formerly imperative to levy 
on all vessel%froquenting the port, whether they entered the new Iiarbour or not, may 
now be remitted at the discretion of the town council, to those that do not avail them¬ 
selves of the latter. 

-Bristol early possessed, and continues to enjoy, a large share of the trade with the West Indies. 
Among her foreign imports the most important are colonial products,tea, tobacco, timber, grain of all sorts, 
flour, wine, brandy, tallow, fruits, wool, hemp, dje stufls, oil, saltpetre, hides, ike. The exports con¬ 
sist principally of the produce of the various manufactures of the city, comprising refined sugar, brass 
and copper articles, sjiirits, glass, earthenware, ^:c., with salt, coals, and culm, the produce of tne neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and, cotton, linen, and woollen goods. Bristol carries on an extensive and growing trade 
with Ireland, from which she Imports, corn, butter, bacon, potatoes, cattle, horses, sheep, pigs, salmon, 
&c. She sends in return, tea, raw and refined sugar, cheese, wrought iron, tin plates, copper, glass, 
woollens, leather, &c. The imiiorts, coastwise, consist mostly of iron, tin, coal, salt, agricultural pro- 
■duce, ami foreign produce, brought fiom other ports under bond. The exports are chiefly foreign and 
colonial produce (especially groceries, spirits, and wines), and the various manufactures of the city. 
A steam communication hir the conveyance of goods and passengers to Ireland was established in 
1826, and lias led to a great increase of the trade with that part of the empire. Bristol had the honour 
ofbeing the first port in the empire to e,stablish a regular communication by steam with the U. States. 
The first voyage by the Great Western steam-ship was performed in 1838. 

The decline in the comparative importance of Bristol, iis a trading emporium, has been chiefly mani¬ 
fested by contrasting her progress with that of Liverpool. The average-customs duties of Bristol for the 
seven years ending witfi 1757, amounted to 155,181'/.; those of Liverpool for the same period, to 51,13()/. 
In 1784, the cu'^tomftof Bristol had risen to 334.909/,, a great increase; hut those of Liverpool had ad¬ 
vanced, in the same year, to 648,684/,; and in 1846, while the customs duties of the former amounted to 
919,149/., those of the latter amounted to 3,022,0.')7/. One of the chief causes that have been commonly 
assigned for this comparative slowness of progress is the excess of local taxation; the town and harbour 
dues having been much heavier than those of any other of the larger ports. 

There can, however, be no donlit, tliut too much stress has been laid upon this circumstance in ac¬ 
counting for the slower progress of the trade of this port. The real causes of the rapid rise of Idverpool, 
Glasgow, and some otlier .sea-port towns Is to be found, not in the lowness of their port charges, or in 
any peculiar advantages tlu'y individually enjoy, but in their having become the ports of the great 
manufacturing districts. 'I’lie extraordinary growth of Liverpool is a consequence of the still more 
extraordinary growth of the cotton manufacture. Her rise has been dependent upon, and consequent to, 
the rise of Manchester, Bolton, Blackburn, &c. Still, however, it is not to be denied that the trade of 
Bristol was seriously injured by the hi^ charges that were formerly imposed oti the shipping frequenting 
her port. But that grievance, after having been mitigated by various reductions effected since 1835, has 
at length been wholly obviated ; and the charges on shipping in the Avon are now remarkable for their 
moderation. This important reform took place in 1848, under the local act 11 & 12 Vlct.c. 43 (30 June, 
1848), which transferred the property of the docks from the former dock company to the citizens, and 
vested their management in the common council of the city. In consequence of this change, and of tlie 
reduction of the rates by which it has been followed, ships that formerly paid 2«. and 3s. per ton of dock 
dues now pay Is. per do.; while those that paid Is. now pay 6(/.; and those that paid 8d. and 6d. now 
pny4rf. (See former rates in last edit, of this work.) All articles not enumerated in the annexed 
tables are exempted from dock and town duties. And it Is of Importance to observe that all former 
charges on '.;hips and goods outwards have been wholly abolished ; so that, as regards exports, Bristol 
is now an absolutely Iroe port. 


Bock Ratm anu Dum on HHirriNCi kntfbino tub Port 

oy DkIsTOI., I IIOSK I.KAVINO TUB IAMB BKINU VRSB OV A1.I. 

Port Chauum, 


Dock Duet. 

For every vessel trading from AfVira, Honduras, £ t. d, 
Surinana, and otlier iiorrs in South .\ merica, the 
U Males of .America, the East and West Indies, 
all the ))orts within t>ie Straits of Clbrallar, the 
Southern Whale I' Ishery, the Britldi Colonies, 

Portugal, Prussia, Uu%sia, Spain, without the 
Sfr.iiiJ., and .-sw eden, per ton - - -010 

For every vessel trading from Flanders, France, 
without the Straiu, Germany, Guernsey, Holland. 

JtTsev, Norway, Poland, and Zealand, per ton - 0 0 6 

For every ve^scl trading from Ireland, tne Isle of 
Man, Scotland, or as a coaster, not Including vea. 
seh from (Cardiff; Newport, and other jiottt to the 
eastward of the llolma, per ton - • -004 

For everv vessel flronj OardllT, Newjwrt, or any other 
port to the eastward of the Holms (not being 
vessels one third part of Uie lading of which shall 
consist of coal, scroft', Iron, tin, tin plates, grain, 
copfier. bricks, stone, coal, tar, slate, bark, timber, 
or wood,) as follows: — 

If such vessel shall be under 40 tons burthen, for 
eiich voyage - “ - * -0T6 

If such vessel shell be 40 tons burthen, and under 
7 6 tons, for each voyage - - - • 0 18 6 

If such vessel be 76 tons burthm, and under 100 
tons, fur tstch voyage - ‘ - - > 0 16 0 

If such vessel shall be loO tons burthen or Upwards, 


For every vessel from dirdifT, Newport, or any £ t. d. 
other port to the eastward of the Holms, one third 
part of the lading of which shall consist of coal, 
scroff, iron, tin, tin plates, grain, copper, bricks, 
stone, coal, tar, slate, bark, timber, or wood, as 
follows: — 

If such vessel shall not exceed 76 tops burthen, 
for each voyage - - . - 0 6 0 

If such vessel shall exceed 76 tons burthen, for 
each voyage • - - - -076 

N. B. — There are no dock rates or other port charges pay¬ 
able on vessels le.iving the port of Hrtstol. And a vessel having 
once paid the dock dues on entering the port may remain for 
an indefinite period in Uie floating Iiarbour without any further 
charge. 


Anehoragt and Moorage chargeable only on Veitelt coming from 
Porit to the metlrvard if the Holme, 

Anchorage 
and Mttort^e, 

All eoaeting veeedt, from ports to the westward 
oX the Hnlma, not exce^ing 40 tons burthen, 
each voyage - - ^ - - 0 9 

Ditto, at and above 40 toiM, ditto • - -16 


All other veee^e, not being a -- 

— under 30 tons * • S 

— above 30 and under 100 tons 6 

_ above lOO tone * *5 


Anrhorage Moorage 
each. tier Unt 

«. d. «. d. 


0 01 
O 01 
0 1 
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Mayor’* Duet payable only by Vettelt tonting from Place* wttU 
ward yf the HUtn* to the Pi»i of Btitiol and paxmUe by tuck 
»»»«than Thre* Tim** withiH th* Spae* ofTwebt* 


Calendar JUoniket 


60 tons and under 100 tons, each vessel 
100 _ ISO — 

150 ~ 200 

*00 
*60 


10 0 

15 0 


— *60 
and upwards 

„ 9“®.V Warden’* Fee*. *. d. 

Vessels above 60 tons - . - 6 0 

— under _ ... * 6 

Boat, traw, or bar^e • - - - 0 4 

VV^etlier from eastward or westward of Holms. 

The doi-ks and quavs in Bristol are not enclosed. The ware* 
houses, >^ether bonded or otherwise, are all private property j 
the most part close to the quays, and are afl easy 

The followinff It an Account of the various Port and other 
Charges which would be incurred by a Ship of 51)0 Tons 
a Cai^o to Bristol; the Dock Due* being taken at 


£ t. i. £ *, d. 

.660 


- 0 3 0 


the hig^t Jt 

Pilotage from Lundy to Kingroad 
— from Klngroad to basin - 

Assistant pilot 10«., yawl 3«. 

5 rnen at M. tid. each 
Haven master ... 

„ - 3 

Steam* tug from Kingroad to basin, 5d. per ton - 10 
J.iglits . . - . - -91 

Anchorage 5s., moorage Id- per ton, 4ls. 8d. - * 

Mayor’s dues 40*., quay warden’s fees, 5s. - - * 

Bock dues, is. per ton - - - • 25 

(From the nearer ports only Cd. per ton) 

Wimer • -.0 1 


The charge for labour discharging it from 3s. to 3s. C>d. per 
day, that for cooperage depends on the condition of the cargo. 

The oliarge for landing and weighing is 7id. for sugar and 
most other kinds of goods when tlie pubric cranes are used. 

Outward*. — No |>ort charges except ligliU and pitotag.*, 
vhlch are the same as inward*. 


Produce of the Dock Dues on Tonnage and Goods at Bristol, 
during each of the following Years, ending the 30th of April* 


Years. 

Tannage Rates. 

Rates on Goods. 

Totals. 

18.56 

18.17 

1838 

18.59 

ISiO 

1H41 

184* 

1843 

1841 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

£ *. d. 

14,478 18 8 
14,8*6 16 8 
15,328 10 8 
11,906 17 8 
17,999 7 * 
18,415 19 0 
15,867 18 8 
16,*91 17 0 
17,905 13 9 
18,.55* 3 S 
19,82* 5 10 
ig,76a 7 0 
*1,025 6 * 

19,145 6 6 

£ t. 4. 
7,45* 18 6 
6.878 10 11 
7,917 9 8 
7.410 * 10 
7,536 9 4 
7,697 7 9 

6,*4* 11 11 

6,.530 1 4 6 
7,694 IS 9 
7,631 16 10 
8,214 * 5 
9.015 15 10 
8,659 16 * 
9,553 19 S 

£ *. d. 

*1,931 17 2 
*1,705 7 7 
23,246 0 4 
**,347 0 6 
*5^53 16 6 
*6,113 6 9 
**,100 10 7 
*2,62* 11 6 
S.5,600 6 G 
*6,181 0 0 
*8,036 8' 3 
*8,784 * 10 
*9,685 1 4 
**8,699 6 8 


*'The dock dues in the last 6 months of the year ending 
30 April 1819 were at tiie reduced rates. 


Account of the Number of Ships and their Tonnage, distin 
guishing between British and Foreign, which have entered 
inwards at Bristol, (exclusive of coasters,) during each of 
the following Years, ending the 5th Januai^. 


1856 

1837 

1858 

1839 

1840 

1841 
1812 
1813 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


Skip*. Ton*. 
*88 I 64,070 
66,08* 
71,060 
63,587 
79.831 
90,969 
66,269 
63,2*7 
7S,.531 
7*,.53* 
8*,*37 
89,205 
96,618 


Foreign. 


3'onj. 
4,914 
9,.533 
5,897 
6.034 
1*,98* 
1.5,779 
8,1.55 
8,893 
5,«78 
9,38* 
14.*54 
7,901 
7,9*8 
15,590 
**.424 


Ship*. 

315 

349 

386 

366 

51* 

506 

380 

.582 

.540 

403 

4*9 

37* 

451 

641 

649 


Ton*. 

68,984 

6M15 

7057 

69,6*1 

9*,S.53 

104,748 

74,394 

7*h*0 

83,609 

81,914 

96,491 

97,106 

104,546 

1*4340 

131,847 


- Vessels belonging to Bristol, 5 -, — - 

^86 of the burden of 37,*>* Kwi, Steam vesaeU 87. of the bur¬ 
den of 3.5*8 tons. 


Account of the Niimliet of coasting Veweis and their Tonnage, 
distinguishing those employed between G. Britain and Ire¬ 
land, Irom other Coasters which have entered inwards at 
Bristol during the following Years, ending 5ih January. 


Years. 

Between 

6. Britain and 
Ireland. 

Other Coasters. 

Total. 

- 

1836 


Ton*. 

95,947 

Ship*. 

6,149 

Ttm*. 

*96,.565 

Ship*. 

5,76* 

Ton*. 

392,51* 

18.57 

636 

96,279 

6,005 

*76,898 

5,641 

373,177 

1838 

632 

95,694 

4.753 

2.57,277 

6..585 

3.52,971 

18.59 

593 

86,77* 

4,486 

*08,861 

5,079 

*9.5,633 

1840 

4*9 

76,714 

4,707 

*18,849 

5,i.56 

*95,503 

1841 

523 

86,29.5 

4,827 

2*9,.562 

6,.550 

315,6.55 

1842 

45* 

79,060 

4,66* 

831.81G 

.5,114 

310,876 

1843 

403 

79,56* 

4,633 

*51,945 

5,036 

.531,507 

1844 

490 

8.5,978 

5,3.56 

*84,617 

5,8*6 

370,495 

1845 

M7 

88,668 

6,229 

388/111 

6,776 

476,979 

1846 

708 

103,793 

5,334 

*90,524 

6,042 

394,317 

1847 

466 

87,651 

5,868 

.511,02* 

6,3.54 

398,67.5 

1848 

404 

8.5,147 

6,881 

3a5,78* 

ft,*85 

390,929 

1849 

411 

92,658 

6,*63 

3*7/>ll 

6,674 

4*0,069 

1850 

438 

95,156 

6,176 

333,593 

6.614 

4*8,749 


Declared Value of the Exports of British and Irish Produce 
and M.snufactures from, with the Customs Duties at the Fort 
of Bristol, during each ofthefolIowingVears, ending 5th Jan.tb - 


Years. 

Exports. 

Duties. 


£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 

1836 

2.53,697 11 3 

1.177,687 3 7 

1837 

*67,80.5 19 4 

1,112,81* 9 0 

1838 

259,687 1 5 

1,1.54,812 4 0 

18.19 

339,728 12 10 

1,109,.521 13 5 

1840 . 

417,101 0 0 

1,089,475 0 0 

1841 

329,101 0 0 

1,027,1.50 0 0 

181* 

366,488 6 0 

1,016,800 0 0 

1843 

2.59,531 17 6 

965,2.55 0 0 

1844 

188,528 12 0 

996,750 0 0 

1845 

176,148 18 0 

1,007,83* 0 0 

1846 

150,883 19 6 

919,149 0 0 

1847 

16l/>59 4 8 

9I1/H4 0 U 

1848 

167,481 11 7 

1,004,789 0 0 

1849 

147,01* 17 10 

1,036,733 0 0 


To every licented pilot who navigate* a thip or vettelfirom Lundy 
Itlana, or wettrvard tkereqf, to Kingroad. 

£ *, d. 

For his pilotage of such vessel, if under lOOtons reg. 
burthen - - . . .330 

If 101) tons and under *00 • • - 4 4 0 

lf200 — 30U > . - 5 5 0 

If 3U0 tons and upwards . > -660 

From Combe to Kingroad. 

If such vessel be under 1 DO tons rcg. . • S 2 0 

If 100 tom and under 200 • . . 9 16 0 

lf*00 — .500 - • - 3 10 0 

If 3(X) tons and upwards • . .440 

From Minehead to Kingroad, 

If such vessel Ite under 100 tons reg. > >110 

If 100 tons and under 200 . - . 1 8 0 

If *00 - 300 - . - 1 15 0 

If 3U0 and upwards . > • S * 0 

From the Holm* to Kingroad. 

If such vessel be under lUU tons reg. • > O 10 0 

If 100 tons and under *00 - . >0146 

If *00 _ 300 - - . 0 17 6 

If 300 and upwards . . .110 

Every pilot who unmoors or carriee. a ship or vessel under 
100 tons reg., from any part of the river Avon, and moors her 
in Cumberland or Bathurst Basin, or who unmoors or carries 
such a ship or vessel from either of those basins, and moors her 
In, or proceeds wkh her down the said river, shall be entitled 
to the following pilotage:.. 

£ *. d. 

If such vessel he under 40 tons reg. « -040 

Jf 40 tons and under 60 . . . 0 5 0 

If 60 — 80. - -0 7 6 

If 80 — 100 . - - 0 10 0 

Every pilot who unmoors or carries a ship from Portshead, 
Kingroad,*Hungroad, or Broad Pill, and moors her in Cum¬ 
berland or Bathurst Batin, and who unmoors or carries a ves¬ 
sel from either of those b^ns, nnd moors her in Portshead, 
Hungroad, Broad Pill, or Kingroad, or any other of such 
places, or proceeds with her on her voyage, shall be entitled to 
the following pilotage: — 

£ *. d. 

If such vessel be under 100 tons reg. •. s 0 10 0 

If KK) tons and under *00 . « >0150 

If *00 _ 300- • .100 

If 300 and upwards * > >16 0 

See furthu’. Art. Baisroii, p. 1003. 


V. Hull Docks, Shipping, &c. 

There are five docki in Hull, occupying, with their basins, a water area of 49^ acres ; vis. * — 


Old Dock Opened for-Business 
Humber Dock 
Junction Dock 
Railway Dock 

Victoria Dock _ • - » 


1778 

1809 

18*9 

1846 

1850 


£ 

Cost. 73,3.50 
*33,086 
165J>.53 
11.5/100 
470.000 









m DOCKS (HULL). 

A Hfliber poiul of 9 acres was constructed in 1663. A conHld(>rat>le quantity of shipping illso occom* 
modatad within that part of the river Hull that constitutes the old harbour, which may be computed 
at 19 acres of tidal water. The quays round the docks are spacious, and are entirely iurrounded 
with warehouses and deal yards. Hull is the prinbtpal entrepdt of the Baltic timber tram on the cast 
coast of G. Britain, and ranks as the third port in the kingdom, the value of her exports beiiljg Inftrior 
only to those from Liverpool and London; although from the circumstance of her staple arucles of »m- 

f iort being subject to low duties or altogether free, her customs revenue is smaller than^at at less 
mportant ports. In 1862 her exports amounted to 9,915|414/., and the customs revenue to 324;819/. 


The following Tablet exhibit the principal 'features and progress of the Trade of Hull, daring tlie 10 
Years ending with 1852. ___ 


Year. 

Tonnage of 
Shipping 
(eapluslTo ef 
alTw Craft). 

Amount of 
Deck Dutle. 
paid. 

Value of 
British 
nuuiufkctured 
iiooda 
exported. 

Amount of 
Customs’ 
Herenue. 

Year. 

Tonnage of 
Shipping 

(exclusive of 
River Craft). 

Amount of 
Dock Duties 
paid. 

Value of 
British 
manulkctured 
Goexis 
e (Hiritd. 

Amount of 
L'ukioms’ 
Uevenue. 

ias3 

1X44 

1S4A 

1846 

1»47 

655,309 

7eL7H8 

710 ,n.-I« 

779,985 

835,009 

£30,115 

38,934 

36,945 

37,990 

39,684 

£10,131,418 

10.. 107.367 

10.. 98.3.38 
10.875,870 

9,531,914 

£660,192 

52'>,418 

607,965 

487,135 

433,755 

1848 1 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

813.908 

790,831 

811,710 

1827,991 

799.866 

ill 11 

£8,185,9.19 
9,721,412 
10,.366,610 
10,309,861 
9,915.414 

£1,36.880 

399,518 

.384,100 

353,683 

384,819 


TonuaRe of Steam Vessels (exclusive of River Steamers) frequenting the Port of Hull, from the 

Year 1838. 


Year. 

Tonnage of 
Steam Vesselt 
on Foreign 
, Vosges. 

Tonnam of 
Steam vessels 
employed 
Coastwise. 

% 

Total. 

Year. 

Tonnage of 
Steam Vessels 
on Foreign 
Voyages. 

Tonnage of 
Steam Ves»ls 
employed 
Coaatwise.! 

Total* 

1838 
18.39 , 

1840 

1841 
1848 
1843 
1814 
1845 

38,515 

48,568 

48,989 

46,745 

56,711 

58,083 

68,248 

67,760 

1.37,364 

134,982 

131,90.3 

182,742 

12r.225 

186,804. 

130,842 

132,907 

175,879 

183,490 

174,8.32 

169,487 

178,936 

181,887 

199,090 

2<W.667 

1816 

1817 

1848 

1849 

1850 
1811 
1852 

85,.305 
102,784 
98.659 
123,657 
188,1.34 
800,808 
193,958 

125,404 

131,826 

123,970 

108,5.36 

112,754 

100,160 

111,363 

210,709 
234,010 
288,629 
, 238,193 
294,888 
.306,968 
305,021 


Au Account of the Greenland and Davis' Straits Whale Fishery carried on from Hull, from 1815 to 
1863, both Inclusive. 
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£ 

I>fl5 

2,552 

18 

E 

3,785 

112/150 

98 

186 

37,200 

149,2.10 

1834 

88 


6 

225 

6,7.10 

28 

n 

2,200 

8,95( 

1816 

2,180 

16 


5,276 

158,280 

95 

263 

52,600 

210,880 

18.35 

88 



51 

1A30 

25 

2 

400 

1,931 

1817 

2,5.18 

58 

D 

4,653 

139,.19(' 

80 

232 

46,400 

185,590 

18.36 

88 



234 

705 

Jl 


200 

90.'' 

1818 

8.816 

i4 

11 

6,216 

186,480 

97 

310 

62,000 

248,4.30 

18.37 

44 



5 

150 

5 



15C 

1819 

2,816 

>4 

D 


176 640 

91 

294 

58,800 

2.35,395 

18.38 

44 



[ 100 

SfiOO 

100 

5 

1,000 

4,0(8 

1880 

1,728 

J2 

1 

7,976 

239.280 

128 

398 

79,600 

318,880 

18.39 

44 



125 

3,750 

125 

6 

1,200 

4,*).M 

1821 

2,688 

il 

lU 

.1.888 

176,64(; 

96 

291 

58,800 

2.35,440 

1840 

44 


0 

28 

840 

28 

1 

2UU 

1,041 

1882 

1,760 

40 


3,085 

98,55ti 

77 

154 

30,84)0 

12.3/1.10 

1841 

44 



28 

840 

28 


200 

1,04( 

1883 

1,804 

II 

2 

5,646 

169.380 

138 

282 

56,400 

225,780 

1842 

44 



19 

570 

19 



.17( 

1884 

1,672 

38 

E) 

3^100 

105,000 

92 

175 

36,t>00 

140,004) 

1843 

44 



125 

3,750 

125 

6 

1,200 

4,950 

1885 

1,584 

36 


2,513 

75,090 

64 

125 

2.1,000 

I48).394i 

1844 

44 



72 

2,160 

72 

0 

600 

2,760 

1826 

1,408 

32 

i 

2,504 

75,120 

78 

125 

25,000 

104), 1.30 

1845 

' 88 



145 

4,.350 

1 72 

7 

1,400 

6,..Vi 

1827 

1,320 

.30 

1 

4,576 

1.37,250 

1.12 

228 

4.1,600 

182,850 

1846 

616 

14 


638 

19,140 

1 45 

31 

6,2(8) 

2.1,341' 

1828 

1,320 

30 

1 

5,507 

169,120 

776 : 

265 

53,IKX) 

2l2,VlO 

1847 

572 

13 

1 

998 

29,940 

76 

49 

9,800 

.19,74( 

1829 

1,452 

F3 

D 

3,981 

119,430 

120 

199 

39,800 

159,220 

1848 

616 

14 

1 

434 

13,020 

31 

21 

4,200 

17,220 

1830 

1,452 

.33 


1.2764 

31,29.1 

31 

63 

12,6<H) 

54),895 

1849 

572 

1.3 

5 

416 

12,480 

32 

fiO 

4,000 

16,I8( 

1831 

1.408 

.32 


1,823 

54,690 

56 

91 

18.200 

72,S<.0 

18.10 

.128 

12 


254 

7,620 

44 

12 

2,4(8) 

10,0 'll 

1832 

1,320 

30 


4,524 

136,720 

150 

226 

45,0041 

180,920 

1851 

528 

12 



17,085 

44 

28 

5,600 

22,685 

ITQJI 

1,188 


B 

5,024 

150.7 2f 

im 

2.11 

10,200 

2410,920 


616 

14 


lEall 

18.015 

44 

30 

6,000 

24,01.’' 


Dock and Harbour Dues payable to the Hull Dock Company, viz. 


For evert 4hlp or Vessel trading between the 
Fort of KltiR«'on-upun>Huil and the under* 
meiituined Forts and Places, 

Per Re. 
glstered 
Tun. 

For every Ship or Vessel trading between the 
Port of Klngston-upon-Hull and the tuider- 
. mentioned Porta and Places. 

Per a». 
glstered 
Totu 

Any port to the northward of Yarmouth, in 
Norfttik, or any port to the southward of the 
Holy Island: 

So much of the above rates as applies to Tet- 
ney Haven, Louth, and Hedon 

Great Grimsby ..... 

All other Ports comprised within the above 

llmita. 

Any port or place between the North Forelsnd 
and Shetland, on th« east side of Bngiand, ex. 
cept as above . * • . . 

Any other port or ptaoe In Great Britain, not 
bmre described ..... 
Any port or place in Ddnmark, Sweden, or 
Norway, below Elsinore, of any port or ^ace 
In Germany, Holland, Flanders, Prance, to 
the eastward of Ushant, Ireland, the islands of 
Guernsey and Jenay • v • 

a. £. 

Abolished 

0 1 

0 2 

3 3 

0 5 

0 6 


«. li. 

1 0 

1 0 

1 n 

-JLiL-. 


-^.-^...usinHiiany w the «bov».vumicd porta or pUom, double 


JB. One-huif of th« JbesRolng rates will be lenhted uitder 
the IbUowtuR cireumstanees, upon application in beina 

made to th« directon, aisd UM^re^ailtMed eaeh taw ii 
feenaJliie, and tneh at'eaHs for a mtURaiioarnwreor, vie.: — 

1. v«Ka!li taking refuge during winter, or In case of war, in 
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4iort, ai\d eiaeruut faajr dtiha docki uul basin* of the. 
^thc^'uwttV ^ lOMing at dlschaixltid *ny part of tbeix (Ugrgo 

it. Vf^s not bound t« ifnll# bnt wbieb may put Into the 
p^ in dtatrpHr.Imky qr nqulrioK TapiMn, and ontuf into any 
M ibt.doflk* or basins, but bare not tMon on board any addl* 
tlonal bsttpo (otb«gr than storas,) or dlMhaTKod any portion of 
thtlrcakfoirtlblnthesakldocbertwd^ 


Ships driten into port bpatiw’of-weatker, or on eormy, are 
not liable to r^te* or duties udltes they make uso pf the docks 

Doof*rent on mieb, payablo oiWp'after 10' afontb* orcu- 
pancy of the dock,-.'^Qae half penny per retin^ad con pte 
week. 


WharfiMd rates fixed at a scale, bering at an average about 4Q per cent, below the rates Jevied at, the 
docks in London, are charged onlj on such goods as actually pass over the dock quays either inwards or 
outwards { and such rates are payable owe only in respect of the same goods, if in their orlgmial state. 
No charge accrues on goods put overside into craft, unless for labour actually performed ; and all work 
on board ship or upon the quays may be performed either by the company or the merchants, as the 
latter may elect. No charge is made for river crait or lighters using the docks. 

Depth W'rffcr. — The access to the docks is either from the river Hull, or from the river Humber. 
The lock from the Humber into the Victoria dock is capable of admitting at spring tide, vessels draw* 
ing 28 feet, and at neap tides 22 feet. The width of the entrance is 60 feet. 

The Water Bailiff dues hitherto payable to the corporation of Hull, on certain goods imported and 
exported, were all permanently abolished on the 21st March, 18A3. 


Dnm vATABLa to ths CoaroaATioM or Huix. 

0» mitHng inrvard* and outmardt. 

Anekairagt. — Alien vessels under 100 tons burden, 1«. 6f. t 
loo and under kOO tons, t». | 200 and upwards, 3«. 

J(ttajre._Under 100 tons, 13<. CJ.; if loads out more, 3s. 6d.; 
100 and under 200 tons, I 7m. ; if loads out more, 5t .; 200 ton* 
and upwards, U.; If loads out more, 7$. 

UonaM, For each pound sterling of the freiaht inwards, 
id.; and among the ofScers, per ship, 3«. 

Bii/lait, — F(W each Ion taken outwards, id. 

Freemen are ezenapt from anchorage, but freemen, as well 
as nun-froemen, pay Jettage. The charge for iettaga is not 
made unless with goods landed or taken m at Hull, or within 
the iisrbour. 

British ships pay no hostage, and nothing for ballast. 


Dues papal/e to the Corporalion qf Trinity House. 

Rates of Sea Pilotage for Ships and Vessels belonging to subjects of Great Britain. 




Jettage. 







In, 

Ou . 


*. d. 

«. li 

#. d. 

British vessels under 45 tons burden 

1 0 

1 6 

1 1) 

— 40 and not 45 

1 0 

2 ( 

1 II 

— 45 _ 50 

1 6 

i II 

1 t 

— 50—100 

1 6 

i t 

i ( 

— 100 — 150 

2 0 

.3 f 

.3 6 

— 150 _ 200 

2 0 

4 < 

4 D 

— 200 — 2.00 

2 6 

5 (1 

3 0 

— 250 — 300 

2 6 

S 0 

6 0 

— 300 and upwards 

2 6 

g 0 

a 6 







Summer ‘Rate-, 

1 WhifCT Kate. 






3Ut March to 30th Sept. 

30th Sepu to 

Slst March. 






Present Rates. 

Reduced Rates. 

Present Rjites. 

Reduced Rates. 






£e. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ *. d. 




0 13 0 

0 10 0 

0 17 6 

0 12 6 






0 12 0 

0 8 0 

0 14 6 

0 10 6 

_ 

mm 

Yarmouth • 


• 

0 7 0 

0 6 0 

0 8 6 

0 6 6 


mem 

Bridlington 

• 

• 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 0 





1 








• 


0 7 0 

' 0 7 0 

0 8 6 

0 6 6 



^HhieUU ) 







— 

— 

lAfith - 

• 

_IL- 

0 12 0 1 

0 8 0 

0 14 6 

_0 lp _6_ 


Ships and vessels belonging to|aliem to pay 2*. 6d. per foot 
in addition to the above rate. 

Ships and vessels drawing less than 10 feet water to pay fbr 
10 feet. 

Buoyage. _ British vessels under 20 tons, 2 *.} 20 tons and 


under, SO, it, 6d. t and 6d, additional for every 10 tons. Fo* 
reign vestds under 65 tons, 11*.; 63 tons and under 135, 14*.; 
1,35 tons and under 170, f7<.; 170 tons and under ISO, 11.; 
and 1*. addiUonal for every 10 tons. 


Primage Hates _The-old primage rales of dd. per ton weight or measurement of 40 cubic feet, pay¬ 

able to the Trinity House at Hull, upon all goods Imported and exported have been reduced to 2rf. per 
ton, with the exception of the following articles; viz. coal, coke, cotton, chalkstone, and salt, the 
primage upon wlilch is now only Id. per ton. 

Dues payable to the Pilot Commissioners at Hull. 

Sand ballast reduced in March, 1853, to Iz. 2d. per ton. 

Stone ballast do. do. to Is. lOd. do. 


Rates of River Pilotaoe at Hull. 


From or to 

To or from 

■21 

ml 

From or to 

To or from 

Per 

Foot. 

The distance at sea where 
the North Ne*a of Dlm- 
lington bears west* 
Bouth'west, to the north* 
want of liiliihea North 
Clitr. 

Tlic distance at sea where 
Kilnsea North Cliff 
bears westmorth-west 
to the northward of the 
New Sand Buoy or the 
Floating Light Vessel 
at the entrance of the 
River Humber. 

The said new Sand Buoy 
or the Float ina Light 

Hawke Roads or Grimsby 
Hoads • - . • 

Whitebooth Road* 

The port of Kingston* 
upon-Hull 

Hawke Roads or Grimsby 
Roads ... 

Whitebooth Roads - 
The port of Kingston- 
upon-HuU 

Hawke Roads or Orlmsby 
Roads ... 

*. d. 

2 6 
9 6 

5 0 

1 6 

2 6 

4 0 

1 0 

Vessel at the entrance 
of the River Humber, 
to the eastward of the 
point where the Spurn 
High Lighthouse bears 
north-east. 

The Spurn High I.ight- 
house bearing north¬ 
east. 

The Hawke Roads, the 
buov of the Burcoine 
or Grimsby Roads. 

Whitebooth Roads. 

Whitebooth Roads 
'I’he port of Kingston- 
uFen-Hult 

Outwards, with cargo 
„ in ballast- 

' Hawke Road* or Grimsby 
Road* ... 
Whitebooth Roads 

The port of Kingiton- 
upon-Hull 

Wniteboeth Roads 

The port of Kingston* 
upon-Huii 

The port of Kingston* 
uoodaHuB 

t. d 

2 0 

3 6 

4 0 

2 » 

1 0 

2 0 

3 ft 

1 6 

2 e 

t 6 


Berthage, t. 4. 

Vessels drawing 1.3 fret water and upward* - -90 

Vessels drawing 10 fket water and upwards, and not ex* 
ceedlng 13 fcet - * • • -70 

Vessuls dMWing under 10 fret water • • -40 

dtiention oa board Ff***!* pcKforming QuaauUUu. 
Va-el*haHngBrttlsh .WBtater*,«^he owners *. d. 
•utJeetsoftt>e{^esn« Greet Bdtala, • & 0 per diem. 


, • *. rf. 

Vessels belonging to aliens • - - 7 0 perdtem. 

£zclustv« of the day on which the vessel shall enter Into 
quarantine, and of the day of her release therefrom. 

For attendance on board Vetttlt at anchor in any of tko*Jiaad‘ 
tteadt qfthe Humber. 

Fw every dav of 24 hours’ attendancw . 5*. per diem* 

Fart ofa day's attendance* same as Air a whole day. ^ 


Masters of vessels from foreign ports who have passed an examination by the Hull Marine BoatlTeftre 
not requirad to employ piloti t ana veaeelz coastwise are under no restriction whatever to engage pilots. 

The ste^ tugs are the property of private parties, who charge rates according to agreement. ^ 

' ir. B, T%e port charges bf MUil have fiteen reduced in the aggregate about 18,000/. per Annum. Wo 
bavo iQubh pleasure in making this fiwt known. Inasmuch as they have been thought high^ which Ik 
not tha base now* whatever it may have k^formerly. 
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The Commerce depend# principally on her advantageoiu iltuation, and the judiclou* arrangement* 

of her extensive docks. She is the principal emporium of the larjte and fertile counties on the estuary 
- of the Humber, and of those traversed by the numerous and important rivers, including the Trent. 
Don, Ouse, Ac., that have their embouchure in it. The natural facilities for internal communication, 
thus enjoyed by Hull have been greatly extended by artificial means. She is now united partly by rivers 
and canals, and also by a chain of railways with Manchester. Liverpool, Sheffield. Leeds, Bradiord, and 
the manufacturing districts on the west; London, and the southern parts of England; the Midland 
Districts ; and Bridlin^on, Scarbro’, &c. on the east. A railway is alto in course of construction be« 
tween Hull and the agricultural district of Holderness. She has become not merely the principal port 
for the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire, but also for a considerable portion of the trade carried on 
between Lancashire and the northern parts of Europe. Indeed, much of the Baltic trade that once 
proceeded by the circuitous route of the English Channel or north about to Liverpool, now stops short 
at Hull, and firds its way by the more certain and expeditious accommodation of the railways across 
the country. A regular and very frequent intercourse (with Hamburg almost daily) is kept up by 
steam packets, between Hull and Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Oottenburg, St. Peters¬ 
burg, and other continental ports ; and Hull and London. Leith, Aberdeen, Newcastle, and otl)er 
coasting ports. The great articles of export are cotton stufik, and twist; woollen goods, and woollen 
yarn; iron, and hardware ; linens, and linen yarn; earthenware; machinery, and mill-work; coals, 
salt, and more recently raw cotton brought from Liverpool and Manchester principally for shipment to 
Petersburg. 

Account of the Quantities and Declared Valties of the Principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
exported from Hull in IShO and 1851, with the Total Value of the Exports, and the Amount of Cus¬ 
toms Duty collected at the Port in the same Years. 


1 Quantities, | 

18.50. 

1851. 

14,6.37 

60,817 

79,388,557 

14,646 

61,.51.3 
78,517,439 

75,608,4’83 

70,538,4*38 

83,635 

3,199,386 

S.3,7*3S 

3,262,409 

6,416,708 

7,.334,183 

' 729,159 
5,819,600 

’ 721,551 

6,344,317 

13,641,269 

13,044,266 

1 

• 


- 


Brau and copper manufactures • • . cwts 

Coals ton- 

Cottons, entered by the yard . • - - yard* 

Cottons, entered at value - « - “ £ 

Cotton yam • - « , . - Ibi.. 

Haberdashery and millinery - - - • £ 

Hardwares and cutler/ • • - - 

Iron and steel, wruuKht or unwrought - - toi 

Linens, enterwl by the yard . . . «yan 

Linens, entered at value . • - - 4 

Idnen yarn ...... ||>( 

Machinery and mill work (includingsteam engines) £ 
Silk manufactures - • • • - — 

Woollens, entered by the piece « • p'ec 

I Wool lens, entered by the yard - - -yar 

IWoollena entered at value • • • • £ 

,Woollen yarn • - - - - - lh> 

All other articles • • • • • £ 

lAggregatevalueofthe British and Irish products exported 
'Amount of customs du ty, collected at the port 


Declared Values. 


47,734 

48»,019 
3,935,7 15 
11,7<>3 
87.3,8.39 
346,446 
lin,673 
15,3,0 >8 
344,335 
419,310 
110,604 
1,080,960 
347,.306 
48,067 
1,294,686 
.38 ">,317 


10,.'66,61U 


583.519 


63,38 5 
87 ,.387 
1,.3.34,149 
284,169 
3,60.3,363 
84,461 
304,40') 
593,744 
108,065 
126,763 
39.3,873 
375,569 
111,419 
1,033,146 
34 ',884 
45,837 
1,294,17 4 
.301,.5.16 


10,186,441 


The staple imports are timber, deals, grain, and seeds, sheep's wool, tallow, hemp, flax, hides’ 
Iron bars, green fruit, bones, madder, bark, turpentine, cattle, sugar, Ac. The rise of (loole and 
Grimsby has not affected the commerce of Hull at all to the extent anticipated, and lier superior 
facilities for trade and navigation will always ensure her a decided superiority over the other ports of the 
Humber. Hull used to be very largely engaged in the northern whale fishery, but a glance at the table 
of that branch of her commerce will show the great declension in that uncertain and hazardous pursuit, 
although for the last eight years it has remained stationary. The steam navigation of the port is greatly 
on the increase as seen In the previous table, and several new steamers are now being built to increase 
the communication with foreign ports. The recent reductions in the port charges, together with tiie 
new docks, warehouses, steam cranes, timber pond, railway along tlie dock quavs, and other facilities 
affhrdedby the Dock Company, have given an Impetus to trade long looked for, and happily now accom- 
pushed ; and at the time we write ( September, IBM), the port of Mull was never more thronged with 
shipping, nor her warehouses with merchandise, and there is every appearance that this prosperity will 
be perpianent, if the peace of Europe should continue to be preserved. 


VI. Dundee Dock.s, Shippino, &c. 

Dundee, on the N. side of the Frith of Tay, lat. 56° 28' N., long, 2° 57' 30" \V., 
9 miles W. from Buttonness Point (on which thefe are two first-class iight-house.s, 
with fixed lights), has increased with extraordinary rapidity since the termination 
of the late war, and is now become the principal seat of the British linen manufacture, 
and has a very extensive trade. Down to 1815, the harbour was on a humble scale, 
and adapted only to a very limited commerce. Only one small pier existed. But, in 
the year referred to, an act was obtained for separating the harbour from the other 
branches of the burgh revenue, for constructing an entirely new harbour, on a scale 
commensurate with the growing importance of the place, and for investing the 
management in a board of commissioners. Additional acts were obtained in 1830 and 
1836; and the result of the measures thus set on foot has been, that Dundee can 
already boast of the completion of two wet docks. King William’s, of 6^, Earl Grey's, 
of 5^, and of a tide harbour, of acres, connected with them. The breadth of the 
lock of the former, to which is attached a splendid graving dock, is 40 feet; and that of 
the Utter, which is fitted to admit steamers, 55 feet. A crane, reaching 28 feet from 
the face of the quay wall on which it is placed, and capable of raising 30 tons, is erected 
at this dock, so that every facility is afforded for taking out and putting in the boilers, 
&c. of the largest steam vessels. There is also a Morton slip attached to the tide 
-harbour, on w^eh three vessels may be placed at once. The vessels are hauled up by 
a steam-engine of 16 horse power : a ship of 800 tons may be placed on the slip; one 
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of the Dundee steamers, the Perth, weighing, without her hollers, $96 tons, was lately 
repaired on it, 

A wet dock of 14J acres is now being constructed, the lock of, which will be 60 feet. 
The harbour plan also embraces another wet dock of 9^ acres, and the tide harbour 
between these docks will be of the extent of 11 acres. The quays are wide and 
spacious, affording berthage for above 65 vessels; and there are extensive and con¬ 
venient carpenters* and other yards for ship building. ITie accorntnodatipn for the 
* building and repairing of vessels is not surpassed in any port of the kingdom. 

These splendid works had cost, in May, 1851, no less than 792,996/. Is. 6^</., of 
which 589,245/. 19s. 6^6/. had been expended on the works, and-203,750/. 2s. paid 
as interest of money borrowed. The amount of shore dues and rents collected up 
to May, 1851, was 582,821/. 16s., and the sum borrowed 210,514/. 5s. 6d. The sum 
allowed to he borrowed on the credit of the harbour is 230,000/. The revenue of the 
harbour from Martinmas, 1764, to 15th July, 1815, when it was put under a par¬ 
liamentary commission, was only 38,696/. 3s. and during this period the sum 

expended in maintaining it was 9,468/. 10s. 9d. The shore dues in 1765 yielded 1267.; 
1775, 140/. 5s.; 1785, 490/.; 1795. 965/.; 1805, 1,272/. 10s,; 1814, 1701/. 10». 3d, 
Their amount in the following years is seen in the Table below. 

It ispssential also to bear In mind, that while the income has rapidly increased, the rates of charge 
liave been very considerably reduced. The customs revenue in the undermentioned years has been —. 


Yenrs. 

1792 

. 

Revenue. 

£6,341 17 4 

1840 ' 

Heveuue. 
- £63.346 8 

9 

1833 


48,617 12 1 

1845 

46,.325 0 

0 

18:i7 

• 

76,150 I 3 

1818 

60,150 0 

0 

183<l 


78.026 15 4 

1849 

- 64,072 0 

0 

1839 

- 

92,.557 18 10 

1860 

65,183 10 

3 


The amount of customs duties does not, however, afford any thing like a true criterion of .the extent 
of the trade of Dundee, as flax and hemp, the chief articles of import from foreign countries, are not 
Buhject to any duty. The greater part of the sugar used in Dundee being either reflned or of the sort 
called crushed lump, which is partially refined, there is scarcely any revenue derived from sugar, there 
being no refineries here, and no direct importation of raw sugar. When there was a duty on foreign 
corn, a considerable sum was received at this port, but now that the duty is only U per quarter, the sum 
received from that source is very small. 

The number and tonnage of vessels belonging to the port at different periods has been — 


Yean. 



No. orVeueit. 


Tonnage. 

1832 


• 

274 


- 32,867 

1837 

• 


318 


41,501 

1839 

• 

• 

325 


• 44 882 

18M) 

- 

- 

- 342 

• 

67,378 


An Account of the Dundee Harbour Kevonue, from May, 1822, to May, 1850. 


'.rerioda. 

Shore Dues. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total 

Revenue. 

Scale 

'.Sch 

levied. 

Collected 
by the 
Trustees. 

Received 

under 

Lease. 


Rental. 

Graving 

Dock 

Dues. 

Patent 

Slip 

Dues. 

Shed 

Dues. 

Is 

Sun. 

dries. 

Total 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1822—M 

$7t 

7,145 


7,145 

162 

327 





13 

502 

7,647 

1K2?—24 

87$ 

8,379 


8,379 

215 

381 





13 

609 

8,988 

1824—25 

75 

8,478 


8.478 

305 

28.5 





27 

617 

9.095 

1 mb 26 

75 


8,055 

8,0.55 

.*302 

324 





468 

1,094 

9 149 

1826—27 

75 

7,841 


7,841 

389 

411 





40 

840 

8,681 

1827-28 

75 

9,622 


9,622 

274 

387 





17 

678 

10,300 

1828—2y 

75 

10,1.34 


10,134 

488 

417 





134 

1,039 

11,173 

1829 30 

75 

11,2.31 


11,2.31 

221 

414 




77 

108 

820 

12,051 

183U—31 

1(H) 

10,.599 


10,699 

316 

483 




76 


905 

11,.50) 

1831-32 

89 

9,.386 


9,386 

689 

418 




62 


1,169 

10,555 

1832—33 

80 

9,229 


9,229 

4(,7 

519 




65 

ii 

1,062 

10,291 

1833—34 

80 

9,9.3.3 


9.933 

517 

370 




95 

18 

1,000 

10,9.33 

18.34—36 

80 

10,935 


• 10,9,35 

471 

406 




79 

33 

989 

11,924 

1835—36 

80 

12,774 


12,774 

764 

444 




119 

317 

1,644 

11,418 

] 8.86—37 

100 

15,597 


15,597 

831 

440 



61 

87 

140 

1,559 

17,156 

1837—38 

100 

13,202 


13,262 

1,015 

390 

116 

118 

63 

266 

1,998 

15.260 

- 18.38—39 

100 

i6.eoi 


16,004 

1,.376 

624 

200 

173 

92 

603 

3,068 


18.39—49 

199 

14.047 


14,047 

1,100 

556 

242 

165 

82 

618 

2,763 

16,810 

1840—11 

ino 

15,360 


15,300 

1,541 

588 

334 

182 

292 

585 

3,622 

18,882 

1841—42 

100 

15.088 


15.088' 

1,631 

564 

264 

183 

152 

330 

3,124 

18,212 

1842—43 

100 

11,062 


14,062 

1,722 

579 

295 

140 

108 

360 

.3,201 

17,266 

1H43-44 

133J 

20,751 


20,761 

1,730 

472 

290 

163 

11* 

374 

3,144 

23,895 

1844—45 

129 

22,653 


22,633 

1,221 

575 

367 

172 

133 

539 

3.007 

25,660 

1845—46 

no 

• 22,210 


22,210 

1,291 

709 

322 

2.'«) 

139 

480 

3,171 

25,381 

1846-47 

105 

21,205 


21,205 

1,286 

648 

329 

222 

191 

618 

3,2!l4 

21,199 

1847—48 

1121 

20,878 


20,878 

1,138 

643 

295 

1 209 

319 

554 

3,158 

24,036 

1848—49 

120 

20,005 


20,005 

1,415 

, 622 

554 

211 

153 

1,281 

4,036 

21,041 

1819-50 

120 

19.216 


19,216 

1,469 

761 

297 

1 198 

1 164 

698 

3,587 

22,80.3 


Imparts. — The staple articles are flax, hemp, aud jute, Arom foreign countries, and coals and iime 
coastwise. 

Exports. — Linen and linen yarn. 


Statement of the Principal Imports and Exports in the Ydhrs 18-lD and 1850. 


Articles 

1849. 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

iMVowra. 

Flax and hemp - - - too* 

Coals — 

Jute - _ • - * — 

ExroRTs. 

Linens .... pieces 

Yams - - > * cvrts. 

80,054 

142,606 

8,176 

607,250 

82.409 

35,739 

161,449 

8,127 

480,90.1 

80.590 

5,685 

18,843 

49 

126,317 ’ 

-.' - 1 
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Table ihowiog the and B^rth»ge of tha finished end projected at Dundee. 


tlMMofDoek. 

Aerei. 

Berthage 
In Fern. 

Depth of Water. 

Remarks. 

Siwlngs. 

Neaps. 

Earl Grey*» Dock - - • 

IGng WilUsm’t dock .• 

Victoria dock ... 

PfoJnUd dock (ean) 

Weit tide harboar ... 
East tide harbour ... 

Graving dook* ■ . .» 

Patent slip* ... 

IVldtb of entTniee~K.W.D. - 
Ditto B. G. D. 

Ditto Vic. D. 

* The Qravlna dock and Pateti 

ti 

n 

11 

troftet 
(600 feet 

1 H 

40 feel 1 

M 

60 feet, 
It slip are c 

8.645 
8,555 
3.550. 

8.645 
1.580 
8,010 

In length, 71 
In len^h, ci 
1 horse powei 
length of loci 

— not finish 
arable of tak 

ft. in. 
18 8 

16 8 

18 8 

18 8 

18 8 

18 8 

) fbet wide 
ipabte ofu 

t\ 160 feet 
815 
led. 

ing 3 voase 

ft. in. 
13 6 

11 0 

13 6 

1.3 6 

13 ff 

13 6 

at top of X 

iklitg up « 

betwixt tb 
do. 

Is on each i 

Theto tides are arf average of 8 jears. 

(The snath wait of ttab dobk h flubhed, 

\ the rest partly so. 

(Considerably advanced, and when It is 

1 finished it will conuin 8490 ft. berthage. 

alls, 35 feet at bottom. 

ship of 800 toot, worked by an engine of 

e gates. 

u one time, eaobvessel beina SSO tons. 


The docks are accommodated with three slieds, having 15,400 sq. ft. of floor, and seven cranes. 


The number of vessels which entered the port of Dundee in 1850 was 3,815; registered tonnage, 
299,048, 


Statemeni itfiTonnage Dues nm Vetiilt enitring ih« Harbour ^ j 

1. For all TeaM>ta narlaatinK to the touthward of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, per register torv . - 1 

«. Hetwem the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn 1 

3. Ket ween the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator - 1 

4. To or from anr port in North America, Greenland, 

Darls’a EtraiU'liaherlet, and all within thetitraiu 
flfGlbraluur - - - *08 

5. To or from anr poft to the north of Drontheim In 

Norway, or rrom Azores, Madeira, or Teneriff^ 

Islands - - - 0 7 

G. To or from any port between Qihrattar and Dun¬ 
kirk, including Dunkirk, and from any port in 
the naltic • • - - 0 

7. To or from any port In Great Britain or Ireland, In¬ 
cluding the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, 

Hark, Man, the Shetland Islands, and Orkneys • 0 


». d. 

8. All vessels loaded with coal or lime ftnly, from any 

port in Great Britain. See., excepting neotlaiid - 0 8 

9. All vessels loaded with coals or lime only, from 

any port in Hcotland - • - 0, 1) 

10. All vessels employed in the River Tay, carrying 

goods, and entering the precincts of the p >rt or 
harbour of Dundee, per register ton - -0 1^ 

11. All steam vessels from any port Itf Great Britain, 

or places enumerated In No. 7., carrying passen¬ 
gers and their luggage exclusively - -02 

18. All steam vessels employed in the River Tay, car¬ 
rying passengers and their luggage exclusively, 
and vessels trading from the harbour, or carrying 
passengers to any part within the precincts - 0 I 
13. All steam vessels carrying goods and passengers, to 
pay the same r^es as sailing vessels. 


Vir. Leith Docks, Shipping, etc, 

Leith, which may be called the port of Edinburgh, has 3 wet docks, containing about 
15 acres of water room. Two of these were constructed several years ago for the 
accommodation of the vessels ordinarily frequenting the port. The other, which has 
been recently finished, is intended for the use of steamers. 

These docks have cost large sums ; and owing to the harbour drying at low water, 
large sums have, also, been expended in the extension of the pier. The latter, which 
is partly of wood, is of very great length, the object in carrying it out being to arrive 
at such a depth of water as would enable vessels of considerable burden to come to its 
extremity at all times of the tide. We are not aware whether this object has, after all, 
been fully fittained. But, whether or not, we are disposed to regard the outlay upon it 
as little better than thrown away. The harbour of I^ith, or rather of Edinburgh, 
should in fact have been constructed at Trinity or Granton, about -J or | m. W. from 
Leith, being, however, nearer to it than the extremity of the new pier. And a deep 
water harbour, accessible at all times, having been already constructed at Grantqn, the 
late and present outlay at Leith seems not a little preposterous. 

The harbc^ir at Granton has been formed by the duke of Buccleugh. A pier, constructed In the most 
approved mauner, projects Into the sea about 1700 feet, it Is shaped like a T with its head to the N., 
and has harbours and landing-places on both sides. It has been open for some years ; but hitherto it 
has been principally resorted to by steamers. The duke has, also, constructed a breakwater, which 
adds much to the security of the shipping. 

The commerce of Leith, from its being the port of Edinburgh, is very considerable, and has been slowly 
but steadily improving. It carries on a limited trade with Australia, the E. and W. Indies, China, the 
Mediterranean, Canada, and the United States; but its chief foreign crade is with Holland and the N. 
of Europe. With regard to its domestic trade, there are companies, which have vessels trading with 
London; and other companies have vessels trading with Hull, Newcastle, Liverpool, Greenock, Glas¬ 
gow, Aberdeen, Montrose, Wick, Helmsdale, Orkney, Shetland. Dundee, Stirling, &c. The communi- 
cation by steam with London is twice a week during the entire year, bbt more vessels sail in summer 
than in winter, Tbereds also a communication by steam with Newcastle and Hull twice a week; with 
Stirling twice a day; the opposite coast of Fife 3 times a day ; and a remlar communication with every 
important place on the B. of Scotland, from Lerwick in Shetland, and Kirkwall in*Orkney, to Berwick- 
upoii.TweM. The steamers sail from Leith, Newhaven, the chain pier at Trinity, or Granton, but now 
mostly from the latter, Leith formerly sent 8 or 10 vessels to the Greenland whale fishery, but such has 
been the decline of the business that she no longer sends a single ship. We subioin 

An Account of the British and Foreign Ships which entered Inwards and cleared Outtfards at Leith In 
1848,1849, and 1850. 


1 Inwards. , j 

Ontwarda. j 

Veara. 

British 

Veawls. 

Tens. 

Poretftn 

Vesswis. 

Tons. 

BrltMi 

Vessels. 

Tons.' 

Foreign 
' Vessels. 

Tm.' 

1848 

1849 

1850 

473 

77,881 

5.55 

4.5, X94 

5.5. <II8 
6T-594 

197 

818) 

173 

38,861 

35,411 

31 K 433 

171 

880 

178 

14.480 


Declared vMuo of exports from Leith in 1850,366,552/.; in 1851, 389,293/. 
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Grois Amount of Customs* Dues colleeted at Leith during thd folldwiag Yeats. 


Y«art. 

1836 

1837 
1836 
1839 


£ «. d. 

. 514.074 8 5 
- 525,402 19 a 
. 511,970 6 8 
. 573,685 13 7 


Yeua. 

1840 

1842 

1849 

1850 


4 $. d. 

> 602,999 6 8 
. 569,684 1 4 
. 544,291 0 0 
. 531,220 4 11 


There belonged to Leith, in 1850, 102 resscls of 50 tons and upwards, and 85 of less than 50 tons, the 
aggregate burden of the former being 16,952, and ofthe latter 2,438 tons, exclusive of i5 large and 8 small 
steamers. 

The Dock Rates at Leith are as follows 




o 

0 


viinicirR - . . .0 

— from the Baltic, all abcve the Sound, Onega, 

Archangel, Jucwey or Ouemsej, Portugal. Kranoe, 
and Spain, without the Strait, of Gilrraltar, New¬ 
foundland, Madeira, or Western Islands - 1 

— from within the StiaiU of Gibraltar, or from 

America • . . *1 

~ from the West Indies, Asia, Africa, or the Cape 

, de Verd Islands - - - 1 

from Greenland or Davis's Straits - • * 

Hut if such ship or vessel shall make a second 
voyage, he shall be credited in the charge for 
such se^'ond voyage - - - 0 

For all sliijM and vessels (excepting those from Green¬ 
land or iJavU's StraitaJ remaining in the dock above 
calendar months, for each atier-month, or«nj 
part tiiereof ,• . . >0 


For every ship or vessel, from any port between Bu- 
channess and Eyemouth, including tta* great canal 
and the river Clyde, as far down as Greenock, 
coming by the canal 

—- from any other jiort In Great Britain and Ireland 
—^troin Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holstein, 
Hatnliurg, Breii^, Holland, and Flanders, that 
without (he Baltic, and no Amher south than 



4 

8 


10 | 


*1 


^ ton. 

For all foreign vessels from any of the before men. s. d. 
tloned poru or plaoos,the aforesaid respectivo rates 
and one half more. 

For all loaded vessels not breaking bulk, and for all 
vessels In ballast which do not take in goods, coming 
into the preeent harbour, provided they do not 
make use of any of the docks, or remain in the 
harbour above I weeks, one half of the aforesaid 
rates or duties. - , , ^ 

For every ship or vessel going from the port of Leith 
to any other port in the JMth of Forth, to Uke in 
a part of a cargo, and return to Leith, upon her 
return .- - ‘ • . . ’ ® * 

No ship or vessel shall be subjected In payment of the 
Bforesnid rates and duties for more than 8 voyages 
In any 1 year .... 

Flag or rJifht Duft. — Every vessel, of whatever 
burden, from foreign ports - • - 2 6 

Every vessel of 40 tons burden and upwards, to pay 
for each coasting voyage - - - 2 6 

Be.tcon and anchorage, per ton - - 0 1# 

This duty is only charged upon four fifths of the register 
tonnage. 


DOG (Fr. Chien; Get. Hund\ It. Cane; Lat. Cants familiaris). Of this quadru¬ 
ped, emphatically styled ** the friend and companion of man,*’ there is a vast number of 
varieties. But to attempt to give any description of an animal so well known would be 
quite out of place in a work of this kind ; and we mention it for the purpose principally 
of laying the following account before our readers, with a remark or two with respect 
to Asiatic dogs. 


An Account of the Kumber'of Dogs entered, and for which Duty was paid In Great Britain, in the Year 
18M j distinauiahing the Number of Packs of Hounds, and the Number of each Description of Dog, 
the Rate of Duty on each, and the aggregate Amount paid. 


Description of Dogs, 

Hates of Duty. 

Total Number. 

Amount of Duty. 

Grfjhounds, he, ...... 

FointerR. ho\inds, lettor dogs, spanisis, terriers, or lurchers, or 
whrtro the person keeps two or more ~ » 

Dogs, not being gre^rheunds, hounds, &c., and the person keeping 
one only 

Total number ofdogs, exclusive of packs of bounds • 

Packs of hounds compounded for .... 

£ t. d. 

1 0 0 

0 14 0 

0 S 0 

11,964 

105,1.14 

172,211 

289,309 

£ •. d. 

11,964 0 0 

73,593 16 0 

68,884 8 0 

154,442 4 0 

8 .'> 

1 .3,l)h0 C 0 


In ISIS Iha duty on dogs was equalised and fixed at 12». j and 91, for greyhounds, how many soever of these animals ho 
each, without regard to denomination or breed. It was at I may keep (a limitation for which It is not easy to discover any 
the same time provided (16 & 17 Vlct o. 90), that no person I suiflcient reason); and that shepherds' dogs kejn bond,fide for 
shall bo charged more than 391. 12. in one year for hounds, I herding sheei> **><1 cattio shall be exempted from duty. 

Cuvier, the ^eat French naturalist, says, *' The dog is the most complete, the most remarkable, and 
the most useful conquest ever made by man : every species has become our property: each individual Is 
altogether devoted to his master, assumes his manners, knows and defends his goods, and remains at¬ 
tached to him until death ; and all this proceeds neither from want nor constraint, hut solely from true 
gratitude and real friendship. The swiitness, the strength, and the scent of the dog have created for 
mail a powerful ally against other animals, and were, perhaps, necessary to the establishment of society. 
Ho is the only animal which has followed man through every region of the earth.” 

It is singular, however, that neither Cuvier, nor any one of those by whom his statements have been 
copied, should have mentioned that this account is applicable only to Europe. All Mohammedan na¬ 
tions regard Uie dog as Impure, and will not touch it without an ablution. The same is also the case 
with Che Hindoos. From the Hellespont to the confines of Cochin-China, dogs are unappropriated, and 
have no master. They prowl about the towns and villages; and though they are naturally more fami¬ 
liar, they are in no respect more domesticated, than the carrion crows, kites, vultures, &c., whli^h assist 
them in performing the fhactions of scavengers. In China and Cochin-China, the d(^ is eaten as food; 
its flesh being, with the exception of that of the hog, the most common in their markets. 

The unnecessary multiplication of dogs, particularly in large cities, is a very great nuisance: coming, 
as they often do. Into the possession of those who are without the means of providing fur them, they are 
frequently left to wander about Jn the streets ; and from ill usage, want of food and of proper attention, 
are apt, during hot weather, to become rabid. In several places the nuisance has attained to a,formid¬ 
able height; and it Is singular, considering the numerous fatal occurrences that have taken place, that 
no efforts should have been made to have it abated. It has grown to its present excess, partly from too 
maqy exemptions having been granted (Vom the duty, and partly from a want of care in Its collection. 
The number of the fonper has now been lessened; and besides more rigidly enforcing the latter, it 
would be proper to enact that all dogs found wandering in the streets without masters should be 
impounded. 

DOWN (Ger. Dvnen, Flaumfedem; Du, Dons; Vr, Duvei; It. Ptnna maita, 
Piumni; Sp. Flojel^ Plurmfo; Bus. Pack; Lat. the fine fiMtbers from the 
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DRAWBACK ^DUNNAGE. 


breasts of several birds, particularly those of the duck kind. That of the eider duck is 
the moH valuable. These birds pluck it from their breasts and line their jiests with it. 
Mr. Pennant says that it isao very elastic, that a quantity of it weighing only ^ of an 
ounce, more than fills the crown of the largest hat. That found in the nes|t is most 
valued, and termed live down f it is much more elastic than that plucked from the 
dead bird, which is comparatively little esteemed. The eider duck is found on the 
western islands of Scotland, but the down is principally imported from Norway and 
Ireland. 

DRAGON’S BLOOD. See Bamam. 

DRAWBACK, a term used in commerce to signify the remitting or paying back of 
the duties previously paid on a commodity on its being exported. 

A drawback is a device resorted to for enabling a commodity affected by taxes to be 
exported and sold in the foreign market on the same terms as if it had not been taifed 
at all. It differs in this from a bounty, — that tl»c latter enabled a commodity to be 
sold abroad for less than its natural cost, whereas a drawback enables it to be sold 
exactly at its natural cost. Drawbacks, as Dr Smith has observed, ** do not occasion 
the exportation of a greater quantity of goods than would have been exported had no 
duty been imposed. They do not tend to turn towards any particular employment a 
greater share of the capital of the country than would go to that employment of its own 
accord, but only to hinder the duty from driving away any part of that share to other 
employments. They tend not to overturn that balance which naturally establishes itself 
among all the various employments of the society ; but to hinder it from being over¬ 
turned by the duty. They tend not to destroy, but to preserve, what it is in most 
cases advantageous to preserve—the natural division and distribution of labour in the 
society. ”—(p. 221.) 

Were it not for the system of drawbacks, it would be impossible, unless when a 
country enjoyed some very peculiar facilities of production, to export any commodity 
that was more heavily taxed at home than abroad. But the drawback obviates this 
difficulty, and enables merchants to export commodities loaded at liome with heavy 
duties, and to sell them in the foreign market on the same terms as those fetched from 
countries where they are not taxed. 

Most foreign articles imported into this country may be warehoused for subsequent 
exportation. In this case they pay no duties on being imported : and., of course, get no 
drawback on their subsequent exportation. 

. Sometimes a drawback exceeds the duty or duties laid on the article; and in such 
cases the excess forms a real bounty of that amount, and should be so considered. 

The Act 16 & 17 Vlct. c. 107. has the following clauses in relation to drawbacks: — 

No drawback of excise shall be allowed upon any goods cleared for exportaiiou, unless the person 
Intending to cla m such drawback have given due notice to the officer of excise; and have produced to 
the searcher, at the time of clearing such go ids, a proper document under the itand of the officer of 
excise, containing the description of such goods; and if such goods be found to correspond with the 
particulars of the goods contained in such document, and be duly shipped and exported, the searclier 
shall, if required, certify such shipment upon such document, and shull transmit the same to the officer 
of excise. - 5 122. 

No drawback to be allowed upon the exportation of any goods entered for drawback or as stores which 
shall be of less value than the amount of the drawback claimed ; and all such goods so entered shall he 
forfeited, and the person who caused such goods to be entered shall forfeit the sum of 200/., or treble 
the amount of drawback claimed in such case, at the election of the Commissioners of Cu8tom8.-^§ 123. 

No drawback to be allowed on any tobacco not wholly manufactured from tobacco on which tlio duty 
on iniportaf'.on shall have been palcf, nor on any tobacco mixed with dirt, rubbish, or other substance; 
and every person who shall enter or ship, or cause to bo entered or shipped, any tobacco contrary 
hereto, shaU, over and above all other penalties which he may thereby incur, forleit treble the amount 
of the drawback sought to be obtained, or 200/., at the election oftlio Commissioner s of Customs, and all 
such tobacco shall be forfeited_{ 124. 

If any goods which have been cleared to be exported for any drawback be not duly exported to parts 
beyond seas, or be unshipped or relniided in any part of the U. K. (such goods not having been duly 
relanded or discharged as short-ship|>ed under the care of the proper officers), or be carried to any oi 
the Channel Islands (not having been duly entered, cleared, and shipped to be exported or carried direct 
to such islands),.the same shall be forfeited, together with any ship, boat, or craft, which may have been 
used in so unshipping, relanding, landing, or carrying such goods from the ship in which the same weie 
shipffed for exportation; and the master of such ship, and anv person by whom or by wliose orders or 
means such goods shall have been so unshipped, relanded, landed, or carried, or wno shall aid, assist, 
or be concerned therein, shall forfeit a sum equal to treble the value of such goods, or a penally of 
i(tO/., at the election of ihe Commissioners of Customs. — } 135. 

(See DEB&NTiraB and Impohtation and Kxpobtation.) 

DUBBER, a leathern vessel, bottle, or jar, used in India to hold oil, ghee, &c. 
Barrels, as already observed — (see Barrels) —- are entirely a European invention. 
I.iquids, in Eastern countries, are for the most part packed fOr exportation in leathern 
vessels. Dubbers are made of thin untanued goat skins \ and are of all sizes, from a 
quart up to nearly a barrel. 

DUNN AGE,in commercial navigation, loose wood, consisting of pieces of tirnlwr, 
boughs of frees, faggots, &c., laid in the bottom and against the sides of the ship’s hold, 
either, 1st, by raising the cargo when she is loaded with heavy goods, to prevent her 
from becoming too stiff—(see Ballast); or, 2d, to prevent the cargo, should it be 
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susceptible of damage by water, from being injured in the event of her becoming leak)'-. 
A ship is not reckoned seaworthy unless she be provided with proper and sufficient 
dunnage.— (^Falconer's Marine Dictionary; Abbott (Lord Tenterden') on the Law of Ship- 
pingy part iii. c. 3.) 


E. 


EARNEST, in commercial law, is the sum advanced by the buyer of goods in order 
to bind the seller to the terms of the agreement. It is enacted by the 17th section of 
the famous Statute of Frauds, 29 Clio. II, c. 3., that “ no contract for the sale of any 
goods, wares, and merchandises, for the prices of 10/. sterling or upwards, shall be 
allowed to be good, except the buyer shall accept part of the g('ods so sold, and actually 
receive the same, or give something in earnest to bind the bargain, or in part payment, 
or that some note or memorandum in writing of the said bargain be made and signed 
by the parties to be charged by such contract, or their agents thbreunto lawlully 
authorised.” 

As to what amounts to sufficient earnest, Blackstono lays it down, that “ if any part 
of the price is paid down, if it is but a penny, or any portion of the goods is delivered 
by way of earnest, it is binding.” To constitute earnest, the thing must be given as a 
token of ratification of the contract, and it should be expressly stated so by the giver.— 
( Chiltijs Commercial haw, vol. iii. p. 289.) 

E AIITH K N VV A RE (Ger. Irdene Waaren ; Du. Aardegoed; Fr. Vaisselle de ierre 
Fotciic ; It. Stoidglie, Ttrraglie; Sp. Loza de bat'ro; Rus. Gorschetschniic possodii; 
Pol. (Jliniana: naczynia), or crockery, as it is sometimes termed, cotnprises every sort of 
household utensil made of clay hardened in the fire, its manufacture is, in England, 
of very considerable importance ; and the improvements that have been made in it since 
the middle of last century have contributed powerfully to its extension, and have added 
greatly to the comfort and convenience of all classes. 

“ 'riiere is scarcely,” it has been well observed, “any manufacture which is so inter¬ 
esting to contemplate in its gradual improvement and extension as that of earthenware, 
presenting, as it does, so beautiful a union of science and art, in furnishing us with the 
comforts and ornaments of civilised life. Chemistry administers her part, by investi¬ 
gating the several .species of earths, and ascertaining as well their most appropriate com¬ 
binations as the respective degrees of heat which the several compositions require. Art 
has studied the designs of anti(|uity, and produced from them vessels even more exquisite 
in form than the models by which they have been suggested. The ware has liecn pro¬ 
vided in such gradations of (jiiality as to suit every station from the highest to the lowest. 
It is to be seen in every country, and almost in every house, through the whole extent of 
America, in many parts of Asia, and in most of the countries of Europe. At home it 
has superseded the less cleanly vessels of pewter and of wood, and, by its cheapness, has 
been brought within the means of our poorest housekeepers. Formed from substances 
originally of no value, the fabrication has induced labour of such various classes, and 
created skill of such various degrees, that nearly the whole value of the annual produce 
may be considered as an addition made to the mass of national wealth. The abundance 
of the ware exliibited in every dwelling-house is suflicient evidence of the vast augmen¬ 
tation of the manufaeture, which is also demonstrated by the rapid increase of the 
population in the districts where the potteries have been established.”— (Quarterly 
Review.) 

For the great and rapid extension of the manufacture we are chiefly indebted to the late Mr. Josiah 
Wedgwood, whose oiiginal and inventive genius enabled him to make many most important discoveries 
in tluj art ; and who was equaliy successful in bringing his Inventions into use. The principal seat of 
llie memufaeture is In Staffordshire, where there is a district denominated the Potteries, comprising a 
number of villages, and a population which is supposed to amount, at this moment, to above 85,0(K), by 
far llie greater jiorlion of which is engaged in the manufacture. 'J'hcre are no authi ntlc accounts of the 
population of this district in 1760, when Mr. Wedgwood began his discoveries ; but the general opinion 
is, that it did not at that time exceed 20,000. 'i he village of Ktruvia, iii the Potteries, was built by 
Mr. Wedgwood. The manufacture has been carried on at Purslein, in tlie same district, for several 
centuries. 

The canals by wliich Staffordshire is intersected Iiave done much to aocelerate the progress of the 
manufacture. Pipe-clay from Dorsetshire and Devonshire, and Hints from Kent, are conveyed by water 
carriage to the places wheie the clay and coal abound ; and the finished goods are conveyed by tiie smne 
means to the great shipping ports, whence they are distributed over most parts of the globe. 

It is estimated th t tiie value of the various sorts of earthenware produced at the Potteries may 
amount to about 2,000,000/. a-year; and that the earthenware produced at Worcester, Derby, ai.-l other 
parts of the country, may amount to about l,0i 0,000/, more ; making the whole value of the manufacture 
3.000,000/. a-year. The consumption of gold at the Potteries is about 1000/. a week, and of coal about 
12,000 tons a week. 

The earthenware manufacture has increased considerably since 1814, but it is not possible to state the 
exact ratio. The prices of tl»e different sorts of earthenware are said to have fallen 25 per cent, during 
the last 20 years. Wages have not fallen in the same proportion ; but we are assured that a workmau 
can, at the present day, produce about/owr times the quantity he did in 1790. 

We subjoin 

2 M 
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EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


An Account of the Quantities and Declared Values of the Earthenware exported from the United 
Kingdiim dtiring each of the Four Years ending with 185*2, specifying the Countries to which it was 
shipped, and the Quantity and Value of that shipped to each. 


Countries to which exported. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 


Quantity. 

De¬ 

clared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

De 

Value. 

Quantity, 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 




£ 


£ 

Pifceg. 

£ 

Ptfcet. 

£ 

Russia 



5,863 

343,770 

6,686 

67 1,108 

11,146 

56 4,540 

7,8<i9 

Sweden 


an.nav 


39,8*28 

1,‘241 

43,456 

909 

61,798 

8(9 

Norway 


688.t>f>l 

C..331 

739,860 

6,501 

7‘22.601 

6,691 

839,.5o.5 

7,020 

Denmark 



8,196 

1,443,645 

12,161 

1,4 46,4.15 

13,425 

1,645,408 

14,712 



*^11,491 


102,488 

375 

45,762 

606 

29,00.5 

469 

Mocklenburg > 



2,138 

‘25‘2.7 55 

2,7 U 

192,139 

1,906 

v2Ci,851 

2,4(>0 

H anover 


97,91! 


210,9.V2 

I,‘2*21: 

227,520 

1,884 

251,961 

2,188 

OlduiiburK 




‘2.59..504 

1.696 

98,710 

657 

229,310 

1 ,.138 

Hanseatic Towns 


4.0.'>y,.'571 


4,‘26.5,023 

.18,10*2 

4,524,701 

41,605 

4,1.14,447 

4.5,241 



.V.iil.AW, 


3,‘2*21,.872 

*27,615 

3,1.17,919 

27,9‘24 

2,886,112 

31„149 





_ ‘219,511 

4,2.5.1 

130,641 

3,498 

14.1,177 

3,90' 



37O,l,0-.(' 


462,.5‘2.S 

6,086 

466,213 

5,997 

369,366 

7,7‘9.5 





1*29,704 

2,8.56 

296,871 

6,094 

101,.169 

5,28.5 



2I9,.17I 

.1.81 ‘ 

21.5,925 

3,757 

‘257,224 

5,544 

311,4.5.-. 

5,78.1 



117,791 

‘2,V)0 

151,571 

3,‘211 

205,575 

3,1.58 

236,470 

4,429 



.111,771. 


190,109 

2,37 I 

125,448 

‘2,881 

405,0.58 

2,818 

Italy 


99’^,(.V!S 


1,3*29,964 

22,89.1 

1,496,889 

26,281 

2,1.15,0.19 

24,34.1 

M.ilta 


'17(»,7«l 

4,981 

.509.585 

4,3.50 

560,8*20 

3,964 

573,.1l2 

4,798 

Ionian Islands 



961 

76,510 

1,284 

8*2,665 

1,4.10 

20,252 

57.1 

K i 11 1 oin of U recce 



1,141 

89,690 

1,164 

171,8*24 

3,.565 

61,5.1(. 

74(1 



l.O.ie.lPJ') 

11,4 ' 1 

1,174,015 

14,705 

1,186,144 

15,6.18 

1,017,631 

13,563 

Wallai'iiia and Moldavia - 


151,078 

2,218 

‘2‘26,‘266 

4,008 

196,5*22 

2,670 

630,802 

3,465 

Syria and Palestine 


1I0,5.S7 

1.566 

MS. 4 55 

1,7.51 

89,6.19 

1,411 

174,771 

1,714 



.VJI.IH') 

6.7.16 

488,.197 

4,622 

169,166 

2,512 

381.734 

.5,,50!/ 

Western Coast of Africa - 


7(.0,.5S0 

8.11‘2 

799.510 

9,079 

821,504 

9,6.16 

8.59,962 

8,755 

lirltUh PoaseiialonA In South Africa 


3l7,bUH 

G,I41 

667,008 

1 8,689 

6.56,11*2 

7,791 

872,181 

10,071 




‘2,7‘»‘.i 

43.1,3*22 

6,20.5 

‘277,669 

3,60f> 

91,893 

‘2,123 

RrltiMh Territories in the East Indies 


31.‘2.S‘.! 

‘2,567.187 

40..18O 

1,884,367 

33.444 

2,287.512 

37,.173 

Java 


1 1,391,8.18 

8,812 

1,534,6 11 

6,4,19 

2,086,119 

7,064 

3,082,591 

1.1,183 

Philippine Islands 


317,17V' 


.11,576 

480 

*208,0.11 

2,107 

136,908 

3,382 

(^hinu 


‘219,058 

'2’,399 

1 17,7.17 

3,931 

98,‘225 

3.319 

31,.505 

1,81C 

Hritihb Settlements in Australia 


l,l7o,‘^7" 

‘25.671)1 

2,17!>,194 

.1.1,1 U) 

‘2,7.55,62.8 

43,521 

3,090,882 

.50,220 

Hrithh North American (Colonics 


‘2,5‘22,307 

3l,'<!OK 

■1,7.1!»,<»20 

48,102 

8,014,991 

8‘2,635 

6,1.5.1,970 

60,737 

I<)ltl^h V'cHt Intlies 


1,7<.'»,‘2V'9| 

21,171 

'2,411 ,.59.1 

26,41.1 

2,811,8.1(; 

31,620 

‘2,807,936 

26,069 



‘2,907,1.1.3 

27.701 

3,(>6.1,.5T7 

.17,861 

.1,696,810 

42,102 

4,132,.50.5 

49,614 



‘P2,r..Sl,‘2.1o 

371,67 5 

.10,517,‘212 

499,674 

.11,109,583 

610,‘2.51 

29,2.52.806 

516,623 



7‘2‘2,8t9 

10,6.59 

627,106 

9,008 

.571,817 

7,0.16 

418,404 

4,957 

Central America 


1.-.8,4 10 

1,957 

2* 1,868 

‘2.197 

‘266,38.1 

4,672 

300,114 

3,690 



‘218,628 

‘2,r.9 

459,019 

5,76.5 

387,‘2.1K 

4,0SI 

.188,971 

4,855 



3.86,913 

‘2,179 

1,07.5,06V 

7,‘I6I 

1,.582,7(1.8 

11,1.1.1 

84(1,980 

6,899 



50,300 

.130 

1 18,908 

1,101 

179.605 

1 ,4.10 

1,.141 

100 



4,478,751. 

,15,‘278 

5,0.1<i,9'i5 

41, ‘268 

7,124,9.18 

54,5.88 

11,631,011 

90,359 



4'),‘2(.V 

491 

4.1 ,(>97 

ISO 

3.53,097 

3,36 1 

1,10.1,371 

11.93.5 

Hiienos Ayres - 


l,6'l 1,557 

17,937 

7.17,1!I8 

9,‘iio 

869,809 

10,6(6 

1,619,001 

( 15,5.52 

Chili 


1.790,821 

23,2f. 1 

7.5.5.< or 

10,90.1 

8 50,4 53 

10,115 

571,688 

1 11,057 



1,‘2.'..3,0I0 

i;),73l 

9.86,‘229 

12,39.5 

l,0O6,19(> 

14,561 

1 ,.tl5,()‘20 

20,001 

All other countries 


124,629 

2,169 

.54,282 

1,141 

103,001 

1,898 

360,902 

4,107 

Total 


Cl,5*2^196 

807,395 

7.5,9.19.818 

999.148 

81,285,480 

|l.I'2l.I0| 

89,‘25‘2.000 

1,151.897 


The above account sets the preponderance of the U. States ns a market for earthenware in a very 
striking point of view. We have been assured tliat it is necessary to add i to the declared value of tiie 
exports, to get their true value. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY, a famous association, originally established for pro¬ 
secuting the trade between England and India, which they acquired a right to carry on 
exclusively. Since the middle of last century, however, the Company’s political have 
become of more importance than their commercial concerns. 

East Inuiks, a popular geographical term not very well defined, hut generally un¬ 
derstood to signify the continents and islands to the east and south of the liver Indus, 
as far .is the hoi ders of China, including Timor and the Moluccas, but excluding tlie l^hi- 
lippine Islands, New Guinea, and New Holland. China and the Philipj)ine Islands wete, 
however, included within the limits of the East India Company’s peculiar privileges. 

I. East India Company (Historical Sketch of). 

II. East India Company (Constitution of). 

III. East Indies (State of Society in, growing Demand for English Goons, 

Trade, Colonisation, etc.). 

IV. East Indies (Extent, Population, Military Force, Revenue, etc, of 

British). 


I. East India Company (Historical Sketch of). 

Tlie persevering efforts of the Portuguese to discover a route to India, by sailing 
round Africa, were crowned with success in 1497. And it may appear singular, that, 
notwithstanding the exaggerated accounts that had been prevalent in Europe, from the 
remotest antiquity,’with respect to the xvealth of India, and the importance to which 
the commerce with it had raised the Phoenicians and Egyptians in antiquity, the Vene¬ 
tians in the middle ages, and which it was then seen to confer on the Portuguese, the 
latter should'have been allowed to monopolise it for nearly a century after it had been 
turned into a channel accessible to every nation. But the prejudices by which the 
people of most European,states were actuated in the sixteenth century, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were jilaced, hindered them from embarking with that 
alacrity and ardour that might have been expected in this new commercial career. 
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Soon after the Portuguese began to prosecute their discoveries along the coast of 
Africa, they applied to the pope for a bull, securing to them the exclusive right to and 
possession of all countries occupied by infidels, they cither had discovered, or might 
discover, to the south of Cape Non, on the west coast of Africa, in 27^^ 54' north lati¬ 
tude : and the pontiff, desirous to display, and at the same time to extend, his power, 
immediately i.ssued a bull to this effect. Nor, preposterou-s as a proceeding of this 
sort would now appear, did any one then doubt that the pope had a right to issue such 
a bull, and that all states and empires were bound to obey it. In consequence, the 
Portuguese were, for a lengthened period, allowed to prosecute their conquests in India 
without the interference of any other European power. And it was not till a consider¬ 
able period after the beginning of the war, which the blind and brutal bigotry of Philip 
II. kindled in the Low Countric.s, that the Dutch navigators began to display their 
flag on the Eastern Ocean, and laid the foundations of their Indian empire. 

The desire to comply with the injunctions in the pope’s bull, and to avoid coming 
into collision, first with the Portugue.se, and sub.se<juently with the Spaniards, who bad 
contjuered Portugal in 1580, seems to have been the principal cause that led the 
English to make repeated attempts, in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
and the early part of the reign of fllizal)eth, to discover a route to India by a north¬ 
west or north-east passage; channels from which the Portuguese would have had no 
pretence for excluding them. But these attempts having proved unsuccessful, and the 
popc'.s bull having ceased to he of any effect in this country, the English merchants 
and navigators resolved to be no longer deterred by the imaginary rights of the Portu¬ 
guese from directly entering upon what was tlicn reckoned by far the most lucrative 
and advantageous brancli of commerce. Captain Stephens, who performed the voyage 
in 1582, was the first Englishman who sailed to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
'llie voyage of the famous Sir Francis Drake contributed greatly to difl’use a spirit of 
naval enterprise, and to render the English better acquainted with the newly opened 
route to India. But the voyage of the celebrated Mr. Thomas Cavendish was, in the 
latter respect, the most important. Cavendish sailed from England in a little squadron, 
fitted out at his own expense, in July, 1586; and having explored the greater part of 
the- Indian Ocean, as far as the Philippine Islands, and carefully observed the most 
important and characteristic features of the people and countries which he visited, re¬ 
turned to England, after a jirospcrous navigation, in September, 1588. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, nothing contributed so much to inspire the English with a desire to embark in the 
Indian trade, as the captures that were made, about this perioH, from the Spaniards. 
A Portuguese East India ship, or carrack, captured by Sir Francis Drake, during his 
expedition to the coast of Spain, inflamed the cupidity of the merchants by the richness 
of her cargo, at the same time that the papers found on board gave specific information 
respecting the traffic in which she had been engaged. A still more important capture, 
of the same sort, was made in 1593. An armament, fitted out for the Ea.st Indies by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and commanded by Sir John Borroughs, fell in, near the Azores, 
with the largest of all the Portuguese carracks, a sliip of 1,600 tons burden, carrying 
700 men and 36 brass cannon; and, after an obstinate conflict, carried her into Dart¬ 
mouth. She was the largest vessel that had been seen in England; and her cargo, 
consisting of gold, spices, calicoes, .silk.s, pcjirls, drugs, porcelain, ivory, &c., excited the 
ardour of the English to engage in so opulent a commerce. 

In consequence of these and other concurring causes, an association was formed in 
London, in 1599, for prosecuting the trade to Indi:i. The adventurers applied to the 
([uccn for a charter of incorporation, and al.so for power to exclude all other English 
subjects, who had not obtained a licence from tliem, from carrying on any species of 
traffic beyond the Cape of Good Hope or the Straits of Magellan. As exclusive com- 
panie.s were then very generally looked upon as the best instruments for prosecuting 
most branches of commerce and industry, the adventurers .seem to have had little diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining their charter, wdiich was dated the 31st of December, 1660. The 
corporation was entitled “ llie Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies:” the first governor (Thomas Smythe, Esq.) and 24 
directors were nominated in the charter; but power was given to the Company to elect 
a deputy governor, and, in future, to elect their governor and directors, and such other 
office-bearers as they might think fit to appoint. They were empowered to make by¬ 
laws ; to inflict punishments, either corporal or pecuniary, provided such punishments 
were in accordance with the laws of England; to export all sorts of goods ftec of duty 
for 4 years; and to export foreign coin, or bullion, to the amount of 30,000/. a year, 
6,000/. of the same being previously coined at the mint; but they were obliged to im¬ 
port, within 6 months after the completion of every voyage, except the first, the same 
quantity of silver, gold, and foreign coin that they had exported. The duration of the 
cliarter was limited to a period of 15 years; but with and under the condition that, if 
it were not found for the public advantage, it might be cancelled at any time upon 2 

2 M 2 
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years’ notice being given. Such was the origin of the British East India Company,— 
the most celebrated commercial association of ancient or modern times, and which 
has now extended its sway over the whole of the Mogul empire. 

It might have been expected that, after the charter was obtained, considerable eager¬ 
ness would have been manifested to engage in the trade. But such was not the case. 
Notwithstanding the earnest calls and threats of the directors, many of the adventurers 
could not be induced to come forward to pay their proportion of the charges incident 
to the fitting out of the first expedition. And as the directors seem either to have 
wanted power to enforce their resolutions, or thought it better not to exercise it, they 
formed a subordinate association, consisting of such members of the Company as were 
really willing to defray the cost of the voyage, and to bear all the risks and losses 
attending it, on condition of their having the exclusive right to whatever profits might 
arise from it. And it was by such subordinate associations that the trade was con¬ 
ducted during the first 13 years of the Company’s existence. 

The first expedition to India, the cost of which amounted, ships and cargoes included, 
to 69,091/., consisted of 5 ships, the largest being 600 and the smaller 130 tons burden. 
The goods put on board were princijially bullion, iron, tin, broad cloths, cutlery, glass, 
&c. Tlie chief command was intrusted to Captain James Lancaster, who had already 
been in India. They set sail from Torbay on the 13th of February, 1601. Being 
very imperfectly acquainted with the seas and countries they were to.visit, they did not 
arrive at their destination, Acheen in Sumatra, till the 5th of June, 1602. But though 
tedious, the voyage was, on the whole, uncommonly prosperous. Lancaster entered 
into commercial treaties with the kings of Acheen and Bantam; and having taken on 
board a valuable cargo of pepper and other produce, he was fortunate enough, in his 
way home, to fall in with and capture, in concert with a Dutch vessel, a Portuguese 
carrack of 900 tons burden, richly laden. Lancaster returned to the Downs on the 
11th of September, 1603. — {Modern Universal History^ vol. x. p. 16.; MaephersorCa 
Commerce of the European Powers with Indian p. 81.) 

But notwithstanding the favourable result of this voyage, the expeditions fitted out 
in the years immediately following, though sometimes consisting of larger ships, were 
not, at an average, materially increased. In 1612, Captain Best obtained from the 
court at Delhi several considerable privileges; and, amongst others, that of establishing 
a factory at Surat; which city was, henceforth, looked upon as the principal British 
station in the west of India, till the acquisition of Bombay. 

In establishing factories in India, the English only followed the example of the 
Portuguese and Dutch, It was contended, that they were necessary to serve as depdta 
for the goods collected in the country for exportation to Europe, as well as for those 
imported into Inilia, in the event of their not meeting with a ready market on the arrival 
of the ships. Such establishments, it was admitted, arc not required in civilised countries ; 
but the peculiar and unsettled state of India was said to render them indispensable there. 
Whatever weight may be attached to this statement, it is obvious that factories formed 
for such purposes could hardly fail of speedily degenerating into a species of forts. The 
security of the valuable property deposited in them furnished a specious pretext for 
putting them in a condition to withstand an attack ; while the agents, clerks, warehouse¬ 
men, &c. formed a sort of garnson. Possessing such strong holds, the Europeans were 
early emboldened to act in a manner quite inconsistent with their character as merchants, 
and but a very short time elapsed before they began to form schemes for monopolising 
the commerce of particular districts, and acquiring territorial dominion. 

'ft’hough the Company met with several heavy losses during the earlier part of their 
traffic with India, from shipwrecks and other unforeseen accidents, and still more from 
the hostility of the Dutch, yet, on the whole, the trade was decidedly profitable. . 'lliere 
can, however, be little doubt, that their gains, at this early period, have been very much 
exaggerated. During the first 13 years, they arc said to have amounted to 132 per cent. 
But then it should be borne in mind, as Mr. Grant has justly stated, that the voyages 
were seldom accomplished in less than 30 months, and sometimes extended to S or 4 
years; and it should further be remarked, that, on the arrival of the ships at home, the 
cargoes were disposed of at long credits of 18 months or 2 years; and that it was fre¬ 
quently even 6 or 7 years before the concerns of a single voyage were finally adjusted. — 
( Sketch of the History of the Company^ p, 13.) When these circumstances are taken into 
view, it will immediately be seen that the Company’s profits were not, really, by any 
means so great as has been represented. It may not, however, be.uninstructive to remark, 
that the principal complaint that was then made against the Company did not proceed 
so much on the circumstance of its charter excluding the public from any share in an 
advantageous traffic, as in its authorising the Company to export gold and silver of the 
value of 30,000/. a year. It is true that the charter stipulated that the Company should 
import an equal quantity of gold and silver within 6 months of the termination of ev^ry 
voyage: but the enemies of the Company contended that this condition was not complied 
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with; find that it was, besides, highly injurious to the public interest, and contrary to all 
principle, to allow gold and silver to be sent out of the kingdom. The merchants and 
others interested in the support of the Company could not controvert the reasoning of 
their opponents, without oiicnly impugning the ancient policy of absolutely preventing 
the exportation of the precious metals. They did not, however, venture to contend, if the 
idea really occurred to them, that the exportation of bullion to the East was advantageous, 
on the broad ground of the commodities purchased by it being of greater value in Eng¬ 
land. But they contended that the exportation of bullion to India was advantageous, 
because the commodities thence imported were chiefly re-exported to other countries from 
which a much greater quantity of bullion was obtained than had been required to pay 
for them in India. Mr. Thomas JMun, a director of the East India Company, and the 
ablest of its early advocates, ingeniously compares the operations of the merchant in cop¬ 
ducting a trade carried on by the exportation of gold and silver to the seed time and 
harvest of agriculture. “ If we only behold,” .says he, “ the actions of the husbandman 
in the seed time, when he casteth away much good corn into the ground, we shall account 
him rather a madman than a husbandinan. But when we consider his labours in the 
Harvest, which is the end of liis endeavours, we find the worth and plentiful increase of 
his actions.” — ( Treasure by ForeiynTra(k\ p. .^O. ed. 1664.) 

We may here remark, tliat wliat has been called the mercantile system of political 
economy, or that system whieli measures the progress of a country in the career of 
wealth by the supposed balance of payments in its favour, or by the estimated excess of 
the value of its exports over that of its imports, appears to have originated in the excuses 
now set up for the exportation of bullion. Brcviously to this epoch, the policy of pro¬ 
hibiting the exportation of bullion had been univer.sally admitted; but it now began to 
be pretty generally allowed, that its exportation might be productive of advantage, 
provided it occasioned the subsequent exportation of a greater amount of raw or-manu- 
factured products to countries whence bullion was obtained for them. This, vi'hen 
compared with the previously existing prejudice—for it hardly deserves the name of 
system — which wholly interdicted the exportation of gold and silver, must be allowed to 
be a considerable step in the progress to .sounder opinions. The maxim, ce n'est que le 
premier pas qui route, was .strikingly verified on this occasion. Tlic advocates of the 
East India Company began gradually to as.sume a higher tone, and, at length, boldly 
contended that bullion was nothiiig but a commodity, and that its exportation should 
be rendered as free as that of any thing else. Nor were these opinions confined to the 
partners of the East India Company. They were gradually communicated to others; 
and many eminent merchants were taught to look with suspicion on several of the 
previously received dogmas with respect to commerce, and were. In consequence, led to 
acquire more correct and comprehensive views. The new ideas ultimately made their 
way into the House of (!!ommons; and, in 1663, the statutes prohibiting the exportation 
of foreign coin and bullion were repealed, and full liberty given to the East India Com¬ 
pany and to private traders to export them in unlimited quantities. • 

But the objection to the East India Company, or rather the East India trade, on the 
ground of its causing the exportation of gold and silver, admitted of a more direct and 
conclusive, if not a more ingenious reply. How compendious soever the ancient inter¬ 
course with India by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, it was unavoidably attended 
with a good deal of expense. The productions of the remote parts of Asia, brought to 
Ceylon, or the ports on the Malabar coast, by the natives, were there put on board the 
ships which arrived from the Arabic gulph. At Bcrenice»they were landed, and carried 
by camels 250 miles to the banks of the Nile. They were there again embarked, and 
conveyed down the river to Alexandria, whence they were despatched to different markets. 
The addition to the price of goods by such a multiplicity of operations must have been 
considerable; more especially as the price charged on each Oi)eration was fixed by mo¬ 
nopolists, subject to no competition or control. Pliny says, that the cost of the Arabian 
and Indian products brought to Rome when he flourished (A. D. 70), was increased a 
hundred fold by the expenses of transit — {Hist. Nat. lib. vi. c. 23.); but there can be 
little or no doubt that this is to be regarded as a rhetorical exaggeration. — (See ante, 
p. 18.) There are good grounds for thinking that the less bulky sorts of Eastern pro¬ 
ducts, such as silk, spices, balsams, precious stones, &c., which were those principally 
made use of at Rome, might, supposing there were nd political obstacles in the way, be 
conveyed from most parts of India to the ports on the Mediterranean by way of Egypt, 
at a decidedly cheaper rate than they could be conveyed to them by the Cape of Good 
Hope., 

But at the period when the latter route to India began to be frequented, Syria, 
Egypt, &c. were occupied by Turks and Mamelukes; barbarians who despised com¬ 
merce and navigation, and were, at the same time, extremely jealous of strangers, espe¬ 
cially of Christians or infidels. Tlie price of the commodities obtained throu^ the 
intervention of such persons was necessarily very much enhanced ; and the discovery of 
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the route by the Cape of Good Hope was, consequently, of the utmost importance; for, 
by putting an end to the monopoly enjoyed by the Turks and Mamelukes, it intro¬ 
duced, for the first time, something like competition into the Indian trade, and enabled 
the western parts of Europe to obtain supplies of Indian products for about a third par^ 
of what they had previously cost. Mr. Mun, in a tract published in 1G21, estimates 
the quantity of Indian commodities imported into Europe, and their cost when bought 
in Aleppo and in India, as follows ; — 


Cost of Indian commodities consumed in Europe when bought in Aleppo (or Alexandria).^ 

- 600,000 b 

- 106,875 10 

- 35,(126 


6,000,000 lbs. pepper cost, with charges, &c. at Aleppo 2;. per lb. 
450,000 lbs. cloves, at 4s. 9d. - 

150,000 lbs. mace, at 4s. Od. ' - * 

400,000 lbs. nutmegs, at 2s. 4d. - 
360,000 lbs. Indigo, at 44. 4d. - 

1,000,000 lbs. Persian raw silk, at 124. 


46,666 2 
75,833 G 
- 600,000 0 


.^•1.465,000 19 0 


But the same quantities of the same commodities cost, when bought in the East Indies, according to 
Mr. Mun, as follows j— £ s. d. 

6,000,000 lbs. pepper, at 24rf. per lb. - - - - - - - - 62,.500 0 0 

460,000 lbs. cloves, at 9<f.. 16,875 0 0 

160,000 lbs. mace, .at 8d.. 5,000 0- 0 

400,000 lbs. nutmegs, at 4rf. - - - - - - - - - 6,666 13 4 

350,000 lbs. indigo, at l4. 2<f. --------- 20,416 12 4 

1,000,000 lbs. raw silk, at 84 .- - - - - - - - - 400,000 0 0 

^611,458 ' 5 8 


Which being deducted from the former, leaves a balance of 953,542/. 13#. 4c?. And 
supposing that the statements made by Mr. Mun are correct, and that allowance is made 
for the difference between the freight from Aleppo and India, the result would indicate 
the saving which the discovery of the route by the Cape of Good Hope occasioned in 
the purchase of the above-mentioned articlcjs. {A Discourse of Trade from England 
to the East Indies, by T. M., original cd. p. 10. This tract, which is very scarce, is 
reprinted in Purchas’s Pilgrims.) 

In the same publication (p. 37.), Mr. Mun informs us that, from the beginning of the 
Company’s trade to July, 1G20, they had sent 79 ships to India; of which 34 had come 
home safely and richly laden, 4 had been worn out by long service in India, 2 had been 
lost in careening, 6 had been lost by the perils of the sea, and 12 had been captured by 
the Dutch. Mr. Mun further states, that the exports to India, since the formation of 
the Company, had amounted to 840,37G/. ; that the produce brought from India had 
cost 356,288/., and had produced Iicre the enormous sum of 1,914,600/. ; that the quarrels 
with the Dutch liad occasioned a loss of 84,088/. ; and that the stock of the Company, 
in ships, goods in India, &.c,, amounted to 400,000/. 

The hostility of the Dutch, to which Mr. Mun has here alluded, was long a very for¬ 
midable obstacle to the Company’s success. 'Die Dutch early endeavoured to obtain the 
exclusive possession of the spice trade, and were not at all scrupulous about the means 
by which they attempted to bring about this their favourite object. 'Plie English, on 
their iwrt, naturally exerted themselves to obtain a share of so valuable a commerce ; and 
as neither party was disposed to abandon its views and pretensions, the most violent 
animosities grew up between them. In this state of things, it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that unjustifiable acts*were not committed by the one party as well as the other; 
though the worst act of the English appears venial, when compared with the conduct of 
the Dutch in the massacre at Amboyna, in 1622. While, however, the Dutch Company 
was vigorously supported by the government at home, the English Company met witii 
no efficient assistance from the feeble and vacillating policy of James and Charles. The 
Dutch either despised their remonstrances, or defeated them by an apparent compliance; 
so that no real reparation was obtained for the outrages they had committed. During 
the civil war, Indian affairs were necessarily lost sight of: and the Dutch continued, 
until the ascendancy of the republican party had been established, to reign triumphant 
in the East, where the English commerce was nearly annihilated. 

13ut notwithstanding their depres.sed condition, tlie Company’s servants in India laid 
the foundation, during the period m question, of the settlements at Madras and in Bengal. 
Permission to build Fort St. George was obtained from the native authorities in 1640. 
In 1658, Madras was raised to the station of a presidency. In 1645, the Company 
began to establish factories in Bengal; the principal of which was at Hooghly, These 
were, for a lengthened period, subordinate to the presidency at Madras. 

No sooner, however, had the civil wars terminated, than the arms and councils of 
Cromwell retrieved the situation of our affairs in India. The war which broke out 
between the long parliament and the Dutch, in 1652, was eminently injurious to the 
latter In the treaty of peace, concluded in 1654, it was stipulated that indemnification 
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should be made by the Dutch for the losses and injuries sustained by the English mer¬ 
chants and factors in India. The 27th article bears, “ that the Lords, the states-genei‘al 
of the United Provinces, shall take care that justice be done upon those who were par¬ 
takers or accomplices in the massacre of the English at Amboyna, as the republic of 
England is pleased to term that fact, provided any of them be living.*’ A commission 
was at the same time appointed, conformably to another article of the treaty, to inquire 
into the reciprocal claims which the subjects of the contracting parties had upon eacli 
other for losses sustained in India, Brazil, See. ; and, upon their decision, the Dutch paid 
the sum of 85,000/. to the East India Company, and 3,615/. to the heirs or executors of 
the sufferers at Amboyna. — (Bruce's Annals, vol. i. p. 489.) 

The charter under which the East India Company prosecuted their exclusive trade to 
India, being merely a grant from the Crown, and not ratified by any act of parliament, 
was understood by the merchants to be at an end when Charles I. was deposed. They 
were confirmed in this view of tlie matter, from the circumstance of Charles having him¬ 
self granted, in 16.35, a charter to Sir William Courten and others, authorising them to 
trade with those parts of India with which the Company had not established any regular 
intercourse. The reasons alleged in justification of this measure, by the Crown, were, 
that “ the East India Company had neglected to establish fortified factories, or seats of 
trade, to which the king’s subjects could resort with safety; that tl^y had consulted 
their own interests only, without any regard to the king’s revenue ; and in general, that 
they had broken the condition on whicli their charter and exclusive privileges had been 
granted to them.” — (Rtjm. Foedera, vol. xx. p. 146.) 

Courtcu’s association, for the foundation of which such satisfactory reasons had been 
assigned, continued to trade with India' during the remainder of Charles’s reign ; and 
no sooner had the arms of the Commonwealth forced the Dutch t(i desist from their de¬ 
predations, and to make reparation for the injuries they had inflicted on the English in 
India, than private adventurers engaged in great numbers in the Indian trade, and carried 
it on with a zeal, economy, and success, that monopoly can never expect to rival. It is 
stated in a little work, entitled Britannia Languens, published in 1680, the author of 
which has evidently been a well-informed and intelligent person, that during the years 
1653, 1654, 16'55, and 1656, when the trade to India was open, the private traders im¬ 
ported East India commodities in such large quantities, and sold them at such reduced 
prices, that they not only fully supplied the British markets, but had even come into 
successful competition with the Dutch in the market of Amsterdam, “ and very much 
sunk the actions (shares) of the Dutch East India Company.”—(p. 132.) This cir¬ 
cumstance naturally excited the greatest apprehensions on the part of the Dutch Com¬ 
pany ; for, besides the danger that they now ran of being deprived, by the active 
competition of tlic English merchants, of a considerable part of the trade which they 
had previously enjoyed, they could hardly expect that, if the trade were thrown open in 
England, the monopoly would be allowed to continue in Holland. A striking proof 
of what is now stated is to be found in a letter in the third volume of ^Thurlow's State 
Papers, dated at the Hague, the 15th of January, 1654, where it is said, that “ the mer¬ 
chants of Amsterdam have advice that the J^ord Protector intends to dissolve the East 
India Company at London, and to declare the navigation and commerce of the East 
Indies free and open; which doth cause great jealously at Amsterdam, as a thing that 
will very much prejudice the East India Company in Holland." 

Feeling that it was impossible to contend with the private adventurers under a system 
of fair competition, the moment the treaty with the Dutch had been concluded, the 
Company began to solicit a renewal of their charter; but in this they were not only 
opposed by the free traders, but by a part of themselves. To understand how this hap¬ 
pened, it may be proper to mention that Courten’s association, the origin of which has 
been already noticed, had begun, in 16'48, to found a colony in Assuda, an island near 
Madagascar. The Company, alarmed at this project, applied to the council of state to 
prevent its being carried into effect; and the council, without entering on the question 
of either party’s rights, recommended them to form a union; which was accordingly 
effected in 1649. But the union was, fora considerable time, rather nominal than real; 
and when the Dutch war had been put an end to, most of those holders of the Company’s 
stock who had belonged to Courten’s association joined in petitioning the council of state 
that the trade might in future be carried on, not by a joint stock, but by a regulated 
company ; so that each individual engaging in it might be allowed to employ his own 
stock, servants, and shipping, in whatever way he might conceive most for his own ad¬ 
vantage.— (Petition of Adventurers, 17th of Nov. 1656; Bruce's Annals, \o\. i. p. 518.) 

This proposal was obviously most reasonable. The Company had always founded 
their claim to a monopoly of the trade on the alleged ground of its being necessary to 
maintain forts, factories, and ships of war in India; and that as this was not done by 
government, it could only be done by a Company. But, by forming the traders with 
Lidia into a regulated company, they might have been subjected to whatever rules were 
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considered most advisable ; and such special duties might have been laid on thecommo- 
dities they exported and imported, as would have sufficed to defray the public expenses 
required for carrying on the trade, at the same time that the inestimable advantages of 
free competition would have been secured ; each individual trader being left at liberty to 
conduct his enterprises, subject only to a few general regulations, in his own way and 
for his own advantage. —(See Companies.) 

But notwithstanding the efforts of the petitioners, and the success that was clearly 
proved to have attended the operations of the private traders, the Company succeeded in 
obtaining a renewal of their charter from Cromwell in 1657.. Charles IT. confirmed 
this charter in 1661 ; and at the same time conferred on them the power of making peace 
or war with any power or people not of the Christian religion ; of establishing fortifica¬ 
tions, garrisons, and colonics ; of exporting ammunition and stores to their settlements 
duty free j of seizing and sending to England such British subjects as should be found 
trading to India without their leave; and of exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction in 
their settlements, according to the laws of England. Still, however, as this cliarter was 
not fully confirmed by any act of parliament, it did not prevent traders, or interlopers 
as they were termed, from appearing within the limits of the Company’s territories. The 
energy of private commerce, which, to use the words of Mr. Ormc, “ sees its drift with 
eagles* eyes,” formed associations at the risk of. trying the consequence at law, being safe 
at the outset, and* during the voyage, since the Comj)any were not authorised to stop or 
seize the ships of those who thus attempted to come into competition with them. Hence 
their monopoly was by no means complete ; and it was not till after the Revolution, 
and when a free system of government had been established at home, that, by a singular 
contradiction, the authority of parliament was interposed to enable the Company wholly 
to engross the trade with the East. 

In addition to the losses arising from this source, the Company’s trade suffered 
severely, during the reign of Charles II., from the hostilities that were then waged with 
the Dutch, and from the confusion and disorders caused by contests among the native 
princes; but in 1668 the Company obtained a very valuable acquisition in the island of 
Bombay. Charles II. acquired tliis island as a part of the marriage portion of his 
wife, Catharine of Tortugal; and it was now made over to the Company, on condition 
of their not selling or alienating it to any persons whatever, except such as were subjects 
of the British crown. They were allowed to legislate for their new possession ; but it 
was enjoined that their laws should be consonant to reason, and “ as near as might be ” 
agreeable to the practice of England. They were authorised to maintain their dominion 
by force of arms ; and the natives of Bombay were declared to have the same liberties 
as natural-born subjects. The Company’s western presidency was soon after transferred 
from Surat to Bombay. 

Tn 1664, the French East India Company was formed; and 10 years afterwards they 
laid the foundation of their settlement at Pondicherry. 

But the reign of Charles 11^ is chiefly memorable in the Company’s annals, from its 
being the ara of the commencement of the tea trade. The first notice of tea in the 
Company’s records is found in a despatch, addressed to their agent at Bantam, dated 
24th of January, 1667-8, in which he is desired to send home 100 lbs. of tea, “ the best he 
can get.”—(Bruce’s Annah^ vol. ii. p. 210.) Such was the late and feeble beginning of 
the tea trade ; a branch of commerce that has long been of vast importance to the 
British nation ; and without which, it is more than probable that the East India 
Company would long since have ceased to exist, at least as a mercantile body. 

In 1677, the Company obtained a fresh renewal of their charter; receiving at the same 
time an indemnity for all past misuse of their privileges, and authority to establish a 
mint at Bombay. 

During the greater part of the reigns of Charles II. and James II. the Company’s 
affairs at home w^ere principally managed by the celebrated Sir Josiah Child, the ablest 
commercial writer of the time; and in India, by his brother, Sir John Child. In 1681, 
Sir Josiah published an apology for the Company, under the signature of ^iKovarpis — “ A 
Treatise wherein is demonstrated that the East India Trade is the most National of all 
Foreign Trades : in which, besides endeavouring to vindicate the Company from the 
objections that had been made against it, he gives an account of its state at the time. 
From this account it appears that the Company consisted of 556 partners ; that they had 
from 35 to 36 ships, of from 775 to 100 tons, employed in the trade between England 
and India, and from port to port in India — (p. 23.); that the customs duties upon the 
trade amounted to about 60,000/. a year ; and that the value of the exports, in lead, tin, 
cloth, and stuffs, and other commodities of the production and manufacture of England,” 
amounted to about 60,000/. or 70,000/. a year. Sir Josiah seems to have been struck, 
as he. well might, by the inconsiderable amount of the trade ; and he therefore dwells 
on the advantages of whicli it was indliectly productive, in enabling us to obtain supplies 
of raw silk, pepper, &c. at a much lower price than they would otherwise Jiave fetched. 
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But this, though true, proved nothing in favour of the Company ; it being an admittca 
fact, tliat those articles were furnished at a still lower price by the interlopers or private 
traders. 

Sir Josiah Child was one of the first who projected the formation of a territorial empire 
in India. But the expedition fitted out in 1686, in the view of accomplishing this pur¬ 
pose, proved unsuccessful; and the Company were glad to accept peace on the terms 
offered by the Mogul. Sir John Child, having died during the course of these 
transactions, was succeeded in the principal management of the Company’s affairs in 
India by Mr. Vaux, On the appointment of the latter, Sir Josiah Child, to whom he 
owed his advancement, exhorted him to act with vigour, and to carry whatever instruc¬ 
tions he might receive from home into immediate effect. Mr. Vaux returned for answer, 
that he should endeavour to acquit himself with integrity^ and justice, and that he would 
make the laws of his country the rule of his conduct. Sir Josiah Child’s answer to this 
letter Ls curious : —“ lie told Mr. Vaux roundly that he expected his orders were to 
be his rules, and not the laws of England, which were a heap of nonsense, compiled 
by a few ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly knew how to make laws for the 
good government of their own private families, much , less for the regulating of com¬ 
panies and foreign commerce.” — (Hamilton's New Account of the East Indies, vol. i, 
p. 2.82.) 

During the latter part of the reign of Charles 11. and that of his successor, the num¬ 
ber of private adventurers, or interlopers, in the Indian trade, increased in ah unusual 
degree. The Company vigorously exerted themselves in defence of what they conceived 
to be their rights; and the question with respect to the validity of the powers conferred 
on them by their charter was at length brought to issue, by a prosecution carried on at 
their instihicc against Mr. Thomas Sandys, for trading to the East Indies without their 
licence. .Judgment was given in favour of the Company in 1685. But this decision 
was ascribed to corrupt influence; and instead of allaying, only served to increase the 
clamour against them. The meeting of the Convention Parliament gave the Company’s 
opponents hopes of a successful issue to their efforts; and had they been united, they 
might probably have succeeded. Their opinions were, however, divided — part being 
for throwing the trade open, and part for the formation of a new company on a more 
liberal footing. The latter being formed into a body, and acting in unison, the struggle 
against the Company was chiefly carried on by them. The proceedings that took place 
on this occasion are amongst the most disgraceful in the history of the country. The 
most open and unblushing corruption was practised by all parties.— “ It was, hi fact, a 
trial which side should bribe the highest; public authority inclining to one or other as the 
irresistible force of gold directed,'' — (Modern Universal History, vol. x. p. 127.) Govern¬ 
ment appears, on the whole, to have been favourable to the Company ; and they obtained 
a fresh charter from the Crown in 1693. But in the following year the trade was virtually 
laid open by a vote of the House of Commons, “ that all the subjects of England 
bad an equal right to trade to the East Indies, unless prbhibited by act of parliament.” 
Matters continued on thi.s footing till 1698. The pecuniary difficulties in which govern¬ 
ment was then involved, induced them to apply to the Company for a loan of 2,000,000/., 
for which they offered 8 per cent, interest. IJie Company offered to advance 700,000/. 
at 4 per cent. ; but the credit of government was at the time so low, that they preferred 
accepting an offer from the a,ssociatcd merchants, who had previously opposed the Com¬ 
pany, of the 2,000,000/. at 8 per cent., on condition of their being formed into a new and 
exclusive company. While this project was in agitation, the advocates of free trade were 
not idle, but exerted themselves to show that, instead of establishing a new Com¬ 
pany, the old one ought to be abolished. But, however conclusive, their arguments 
having no adventitious recommendations in their favour, failed of making any im¬ 
pression. ITie new Company was established by authority of the legislature; and as the 
charter of the old Company was not yet expired, the novel spectacle was exhibited of 
two legally constituted bodies, each claiming an exclusive right to the trade of the same 
po.sscssions 1 

Notwithstanding all the pretensions set up by those who had obtained the new charter 
during their struggle with the old Company, it was immediately seen that they were 
as anxious as the latter to suppress every thing like free trade.* They had not, it w*as 
obvious, been actuated by any enlarged views, but merely by a wish to grasp at the 
monopoly, which they believed would redound to their own individual interest. The 
public, in consequence, became equally disgusted with both parties ; or, if there were 
any difference, it is probable that the new Company was looked upon with the greatest 
aversion, inasmuch as we are naturally more exasperated by what we conceive to be 
duplicity and bad faith, than by fair undisguised hostility. 

At first the mutual hatred of the rival associations knew no bounds. But they were 
not long in perceiving that such conduct would infallibly end in their ruin ; and that 
while one was labouring to destroy the other, the friends of free trade might step in and 
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jMOoure the dissolution of both. In consequence, they became gradually reconciled; and 
'm 1702, having adjusted their differences, they resolved to form themselves into one 
company, entitled The United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 

Indies. 

The authority of parliament was soon after interposed to give effect to this agreement. 

The United Company engaged to advance 1,200,000/. to government without interest, 
which, as a previous advance had been made of 2,000,000/. at 8 per cent., made the total 
sum due to them by the public 3,200,000/., bearing interest at 5 per cent.j and govern¬ 
ment agreed to ratify the terms of their agreement, and to extend the charter to the 
25th of March, 1726, with 3 years’ notice. 

While those important matters were transacting at hbme, the Company had acquired 
some additional possessions in India. In 1692, the Bengal agency was transferred from 
Hooghly to Calcutta. In 1698, the Company acquired a grant from one of the grand¬ 
sons of Aurengzebe, of Calcutta and 2 adjoining villages; with leave to exercise Judi¬ 
ciary powers over the inhabitants, and to erect fortifications. These were soon after 
oonstfucted, and received, in compliment to William III., then king of England, the 
name of Fort William. The agency at Bengal, which had hitherto been subsidiary 
only, was now raised to the rank of a presidency. 

The vigorous competition that had been carried on for some years before the coalition 
of the old and new Companies, between them and the private traders, had occasioned a 
great additional importation of Indian silks, piece goods, aixl other products, and a great 
reduction of their price. These circumstances occasioned the most vehement complaints 
amongst the home manufacturers, who resorted to the arguments invariably made use of 
on such occasions by those who wish to exclude foreign competition; affirming that 
manufactured India goods had been largely substituted for those of Engiand; that 
the English manufacturers had been reduced to the cruel necessity either of selling 
nothing, or of selling their commodities at such a price as left them no profit; that great 
numbers of their workmen had been thrown out of employment; and, last of all, that 
Indian goods were not bought by British goods, but by gold and silver, the exportation of 
which had caused the general impoverishment of the kingdom I llie merchants and others 
interested in the India trade could not, as had previously happened to them in the con¬ 
troversy with respect to the exportation of bullion, meet these statements without attack¬ 
ing the principles on which they re.9ted, and maintaining, in opposition to them, that it 
was for the advantage of every people to buy the products they wanted in the cheapest 
market This just and sound principle was, in consequence, enforced in several petitions 
presented to parliament by the importers of Indian goods; and it was also enforced in 
several able publications that appeared at the time. But these arguments, how un¬ 
answerable soever they may now appear, had then but little influence; and id 1701, 
an act was passed, prohibiting the importation of Indian manufactured goods for home 
consumption. 

"For some years after the re-establishment of the Company, it continued to prosecute 
its efforts to consolidate and extend its commerce. But the unsettled state of the Mogul 
empire, coupled with the determination of the Company to establish factories in every 
convenient situation, exposed their affairs to perpetual vicissitude.s. In 1715, it was 
relBolvedl, to send an embassy to Delhi, to solicit from Furucksur, an unworthy descendant 
of Aurengzebe, an extension and confirmation of the Company’s territory and privileges. 
Address, accident, and the proper application of presents, conspired to ensure the success 
of the embassy. ’ The grants or patents solicited by the Company were issued in 1717. 
They were in all 34. The substance of the privileges they conferred was, that English 
• vessels wrecked on the coasts of the empire should be exempt from plunder; that 
the annual payment of a stipulated sum to the government of Surat should free the 
English trade at that port from all duties and exactions; that those villages contiguous 
to Madras formerly granted and afterwards refused by the government of Arcot, 
should be restored to the Company ; that the island of Diu, near the port of Masuli- 
patam, should belong to the Coihpany, paying for it a fixed rent; that in Bengal, all 
persons, whether European or native, indebted or accountable to the Company, should 
be^ delivered up to the presidency on demand; that goods of export or import, belonging 
to the English, might, under a dustuck or passport from the president of Calcutta, be 
conveyed duty free through the Bengal provinces; and that the English should be at 
liberty to purchase the lordship of 37 towns contiguous to Calcutta, and in fact com- 
manifrng both banks of the river for 10 miles south of that city. ( Grant's Sketch of 
^ History of the East India Company^ p. 128.) 

The*important privileges thus granted were long regarded as constituting the great 
charter of the English in India. Some of them, however, were not fully conceded; but 
were withheld or inodified by the influence of the emperor’s lieutenants, or soubahdars. 

Iij 1717, the Company found themselves in danger from a new competitor. In the 
course of that year some ships appeared in India, fitted out by private adventurers from 
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Ostend, Their success encouraged others to engage in the same line; and in 1722, the 
adventurers were formed into a company under a charter from his Imperial Majesty. 
The Dutch and English Companies, who had so long been hostile to each other, at 
once laid aside their animosities, and joined heartily in an attempt to crush their new 
competitors. Remonstrances being found ineffectual, force was resorted to; end the 
vessels of the Ostend Company were captured, under the most frivolous pretences, in 
the open seas and on the coasts of Brazil. The British and Dutclj governments abetted 
the selfish spirit of hostility displayed by their respective Companies. And the emperor 
was, in the end, glad to purchase the support of Great Britain and Holland to the 
pragmatic sanction, by the sacrifice of the Company at Ostend. 

Though the Company’s trade had increased, it was still incon.siderable, and it is very 
difficult, indeed, when one examines the accounts that have from time to time been 
published of the Company’s mercantile affairs, to imagine how the idea ever came to 
be entertained that their commerce was of any considerable, much less paramount, 
importance. At an average of the 10 years ending with 1724, the total value of the 
British manufactures and other products annually exported to India amounted to only 
92,410/. 12s. 6d. 'Die average value of the bullion annually exported, during the same 
period, amounted to 518,102/. 11s. Od. ; making the total annual average exports 
617,513/. 3s. lOd. ; —-‘a truly pitiful sum, when we consider the wealth, population, and 
industry of the countries between which the Company’s commerce was carried on ; and 
affording, by its smallness, a strong presumptive proof of the effect of the monopoly in 
preventing the growth of the trade. 

In 1730, though there were 3 years still unexpired of the Company’s charter, a 
vigorous effort was made by the merchants of London, Bristol, and Liverpool, to pre¬ 
vent its renewal. It has been said that the gains of the Company, had they been exactly 
known, would not have excited any very envious feelings on the part of the merchants; 
but, being concealed, they were exaggerated ; and the boasts of the Company as to 
the importance of their trade contributed to spread the belief that their profits were 
enormous, and consequently stimulated the exertions of their opponents. Supposing, 
however, that the real state of the case had been known, there was still enough to justify 
the utmost exertions on the part of the merchants; for the limited profits made by 
the Company, notwithstanding their monopoly, were entirely owing to the misconduct 
of their agents, which they had vainly endeavoured to restrain; and to the waste in¬ 
separable from such unwieldy establishments. 

The merchants, on this occasion, followed the example that had been set by the 
petitioners for free trade in 1656. They offered, in the first place, to advance the 
3,200,OCX)/, lent by the Company to the public, on more favourable terms ; and, in the 
second place, they proposed that the subscribers to this loan should be formed into a 
retfuhited company, for opening the trade, under the most favourable circumstance.s, to all 
classes of their countrymen. 

ft was not intended that the Company should trade upon a joint stock, and in their 
corporate capacity, but that every individual who pleased should trade in the way of 
private adventure, llie Company were to have the charge of erecting and maintaining 
the forts and establishments abroad ; and for this, and for other expenses attending what 
was called the enlargement and preservation of the trade, it was proposed that they 
should receive a duty of 1 per cent, upon all exports to India, and of 5 per cent, upon 
all imports from it. For ensuring obedience to this and other regulations, it was to be 
enacted, that no one should trade to India without licence from the Company ; and it 
was proposed that 31 years, with 3 years’ notice, should be granted as the duration of 
their peculiar privilege. 

“ It appears from this,” says Mr. Mill, that the end which was proposed to be 
answered, by incorporating such a company, was the preservation and erection of the 
forts, buildings, and other fixed establishments, required for the trade of India. This 
company promised to supply that demand which has always been held forth as peculiar 
to the India trade, as the grand exigency which, distinguishing the traffic with India 
from all other branches of trade, rendered monopoly advantageous in that peculiar case, 
how much soever it might be injurious in others. While it provided for this real or 
pretended want, it left the trade open to all the advantages of private enterprise, private 
vigilance, private $kill, and private economy, — the virtues by which individuals thrive 
and nations prosper. *And it gave the proposed company an interest in the tarefril 
discharge of its duty by making its profits iperease in exact proportion with the increa.se 
of the trade, and, of course, with the facilities and accommodation by which tlie trade 
was promoted. 

“ Three petitions were presented to the House of Commons in behalf of the pro¬ 
posed company, by the merchants of London, Bristol, and Liverpool. It was urged 
that the proposed company would, through the competition of which it ‘would be' pro¬ 
ductive, cause a great extension of the trade; that it would produce a larger exportation 
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of our own produce and manufactures in India^ and reduce the price of all Indian 
commodities to the people at home ; that new channels of traffic would be opened in 
Asia and America, as well as in Europe ; that the duties of customs and excise would 
be increased; and that the waste and extravagance caused by the monopoly would be 
entirely avoided."— {Miir» India, vol. iii. p. 37.) 

But these arguments did not prevail. The Company magnified the importance of 
their trade; and contended that it would be unwise to risk advantages already realised, 
for the sake of tho^ that were prospective and contingent. They alleged that, if 
the trade to India were thrown open, the price of goods in India would be* so much 
enhanced by the competition of different traders, and their price in England so much 
diminished, that the freedom of the trade would certainly end in the ruin of all who 
had been foolish enough to adventure in it. To enlarge on the fallacy of these state¬ 
ments would be worse than superfluous. It is obvious that nothing whatever could 
have been risked, and that a great deal would have been gained, by opening the trade 
in the way that was proposed. And if it were really true that the trade to India 
ought to be subjected to a monopoly, lest the traders, by their competition should ruin 
each other, it would follow that the trade to America — and not that only, but every 
branch both of the foreign and home trade of the empire — should be surrendered to 
exclusive companies. But such as the Company’s arguments were, they seemed satis¬ 
factory to parliament. They, however, consented to reduce the interest on the debt due 
to them by the public from 5 to 4 per cent, and contributed a sum of 200,000/. fortlie 
public service. On these conditions it was agreed to extend their exclusive privileges 
to Lady-day, 1766, with the customary addition of 3 years’ notice. 

For about 15 years from this period, the Company’s affairs went on without any very 
prominent changes. But notwithstanding the increased importation of tea, the con¬ 
sumption of which now began rapidly to extend, their trade continued to be compara¬ 
tively insignificant. At an average of thp 8 years ending with 1741, the value of the 
British goods and products of all sorts, exported by the Company to India and China, 
amounted to only 157,944/. 4s, Id. a year 1 And during the 7 years ending with 1748, 
they amounted to only 188,176/. 16s. 4d. And when it is borne in mind that these 
exports included the military stores of all sorts forwarded to the Company’s settlements 
in India and at St. Helena, the amount of which was, at all times, very considerable, 
it does appear exceedingly doubtful whether the Company really exported, during the 
entire period from 1730 to 1748, 150,000/. worth of Jiritish produce as a legitimate 
mercantile adventure ! 'llieir trade, such as it was, was entirely carried on by shipments 
of bullion; and even its annual average export, during the 7 years ending with 1748, 
only amounted to 548,711/. 195f. 2d. It would seem, indeed, that the Company had 
derived no perceptible advantage from the important concessions obtained from the 
Mogul emperor in 1717. But the true conclusion is, not that these concessions were of 
little value, but that the deadening influence of monopoly had so paralysed the Company, 
that they were unable to turn them to account; and that, though without competitors, 
and with opulent kingdoms for their customers, their commerce was hardly greater than 
that carried on by some single merchants. 

In 1732, the Company were obliged to reduce their dividend from 8 to 7 per cent., 
at which rate it continued till 1744. 

'rhe op’position the Company had experienced from the merchants, when the question 
as to the renewal of their charter was agitated, in 1 730, made them very desirous to 
obtain the next refiewal in as quiet a manner as possible. They therefore proposed, in 
1743, when 23 years of their charter were yet unexpired, to lend 1,000,000^ to govern¬ 
ment, at 3 per cent., provided their exclusive privileges were extended to 1780, with the 
usual notice. And, as none were expecting such an application, or prepared to oppose 
it, the consent of government was obtained without difficulty. 

But the period was now come, when the mercantile character of the East India Com¬ 
pany — if, indeed, it could with propriety be, at any time, said to belong to them — was 
to be eclipsed by their achievements as a military power, and the magnitude of their con¬ 
quests. For about two centuries after the European powers began their intercourse with 
India, the Mogul princes were regarded as amongst the most opulent and powerful of 
monarchs. Though of a foreign lineage—being descended from the famous Tamerlane, 
or Timur Bee, who overran India in 1400 — and of a different religion from the great 
body of their subjects, their dominion was firmly established in every part of tlieir* 
extensive empire. The administration of the different provinces was committed to 
ofilicers, denominated soubahdars, or nabobs, intrusted with powers, in their respective 
governments, similar to those enjoyed by the Roman praetors. So long as the em¬ 
perors retained any considerable portion of the vigour and bravery of their hardy 
ancestors, the different parts of the government were held in due subordination, and 
the soubahdars yielded a ready obedience to the orders from Delhi. But the empe¬ 
rors were gradually debauched by the apparently prosperous condition of their affairs. 
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Instead of being eaucated in the council or the camp, the heirs of almost unbounded 
power were brought up in the slothful luxury of the seraglio; ignorant of public 
aflhirs; benumbed by indolence ; depraved by the flattery of women, of eunuchs, and 
of slaves; their minds contracted with their enjoyments; their inclinations were vilified 
by their habits; and their government grew as vicious, as corrupt, and as worthless as 
themselves. V^en the famous Kouli Khan, the usurper of the Persian throne, invaded 
India, the efleminate successor of Tamerlane and'Aurengzebe was too unprepared to 
oppose, and too dastardly to think of av^ging the .attack. This was the signal for 
the dismemberment of the monarchy. No sooner had the invader withdrawn,, than 
the soubahdars either openly threw off their allegiance to the emperor, or paid only 
a species of nominal or mock deference to his orders. The independence of the 
soubahdars was very soon followed by wars amongst themselves ; and, being well aware 
of the superiority of European troops and tactics, they anxiously courted the alliance 
and support of the French and English East India Companies. These bodies, having 
espoused different sides, according as their interests or prejudices dictated, began very 
soon to turn the quarrels of the soubahdars to their own account. Instead of being 
contented, as hitherto, with the possession of factories and trading towns, they aspired 
to the dominion of provinces; and the struggle soon came to be, not which of the 
native princes should prevail, but whether the English or the French should become 
the umpires of India. 

But these transactions are altogether foreign to the subject of this work; nor could 
any intelligible account of them be given without entering into lengthened statements. 
We shall only, therefore, observe that the affairs of the French were ably conducted by 
La Bourdonnais, Duplcix, and Lally, officers of distinguished merit, and not less cele¬ 
brated for their great actions than for the base ingratitude of which they were the victims. 
But though victory seemed at first to incline to the French and their allies, the English 
affairs were effectually retrieved by the extraordinary talents and address of a single indi¬ 
vidual. Colonel (afterwards Lord) Clive was equally brave, cautious, and enterprising ; 
not scrupulous in the use of means ; fertile in expedients ; endowed with wonderful sa- 
g.acity and resolution; and capable of turning even the most apparently adverse circum¬ 
stances to advantage. Having succeeded in humbling the French power in the vicinity 
of Madras, Clive landed at Calcutta in 1757, in order to chastise the soubahdar, Sura- 
jah ul Dowlah, who had a short while before attacked the English factory at that place, 
and inhumanly shut up Englishmen in a prison, where, owing to the excessive heat 
and want of water, 123 perished in a single night. Clive had only 700 European troops 
and 1,400 Sepoys with him when he landed j but with these, and 570 sailors furnished by 
the fleet, he did not hesitate to attack the immense army commanded by the soubahdar, 
and totally defeated him m the famous battle of Plassey. This victory threw the whole 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa into our hands j and they were finally confirmed 
to us by the treaty negotiated in 1765. 

Opinion has been long divided as to the policy of our military operations in India; 
and it has been strenuously contended, that we should never have extended our con¬ 
quests beyond the limits of Bengal. The legislature seems to have taken this view 
of the matter; the House of Commons having resolved, in 1782, “ that to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extent of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the policy of this nation.” But others have argued, and ap¬ 
parently on pretty good grounds, that, having gone thus far, we were compelled to ad¬ 
vance. The native powers, trembling at the increase of British dominion, endeavoured, 
when too late, to make head against the growing evil. In this view they entered into 
combinations and wars against the English ; and the latter having been uniformly 
victorious, their empire necessarily went on increasing, till all the native powers have 
been swallowed up in its vast extent. 

The magnitude of the acquisitions made by Lord Clive powerfully excited the atten¬ 
tion of the British public. ITieir value was prodigiously exaggerated; and it was 
generally admitted that the Company had*no legal claim to enjoy, during the whole 
period of their charter, all the advantages resulting from conquests, to which the 
fleets and armies of the state had largely contributed. In 1767, the subject was taken 
up by the House of Commons ; and a committee was appointed to investigate the whole 
circumstances of the case, and to calculate the entire expenditure incurred by thepiiblio 
on the Company’s account. During the agitation of this matter, the right of the Com¬ 
pany to the new conquests was totally denied by several members. In the end, however, 
the question was compromised by the Company agreeing to pay 400,000/. a year for 2 
years ; and in 1769, this agreement, including the yearly payment, was further extended 
for 5 years more. The Company, at the same time, increased their dividend, which had 
been fixed by the former agreement at 10, to 12^ per cent. 

But the Company’s anticipations of increased revenue proved entirely visionary. The 
rapidity of their conquests in India, the distance of the controlling authority at home» 
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ai)i^,i]it6 abuses in tlie gave^ment of the native princes^ to whom the Company had suc« 
ceeded« conspired to foster a strong spirit of peculation among their servants. Abuses 
of every sort were multiplied to a frightful extent. Tlie English, having obtained, or 
rather enforced, an exemption from those heavy transit duties to which the native traders 
were.subject, engrossed the whole internal trade of the country, 'ihey even went so 
far as to decide what quantity of goods each manufacturer should deliver, and what he 
should receive for them. It is due to the directors to say, that they exerted themselves 
to repress these abuses. But their resolutions were neither carried into effect by their 
servants in India, nor sanctioned by the proprietors at home; so that the abuses, instead 
of being repressed, went on acquiring fresh strength and virulence. The resources 
of the country were rapidly impaired; and while many of the Company’s servants 
returned to Europe with immense fortunes, the Company itself was involved in debt 
and diflScultres; and, so far from being able to pay the stipulated sum of 400,000/. a 
year to government, was compelled to apply, in 1772, to the Treasury for a loan I 

In this crisis of their affairs, government interposed, and a considerable change was 
made in the constitution of the Company. Ihe dividend was restricted to 6 per cent., 
till the sum of 1,400,000/., advanced to them by the public, should be paid. It was 
further enacted, that the court of directors should be elected for 4 years, 6 members 
annually, but none to hold their seats for more than 4 years at a time; that no person 
was to vote at the* courts of proprietors who had not possessed his stock for 12 
months ; and that the amount of stock required to qualify for a vote should be increased 
from 5001. to 1,000/. The jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta was in future 
confined to small mercantile cases ; and, in lieu pf it, a new court was appointed, con¬ 
sisting of a chief justice and 3 principal judges appointed by the Crown. A supe¬ 
riority was also given to Bengal over the other presidencies, Mr. Warren Hastings being 
named.in the act as governor-general of India. Tl\e governor-general, councillors, and 
judges were prohibited from having any concern whatever in trade; and no person 
residing in the Company’s settlements was allowed to take more than 12 per cent, per 
annum for money. Though strenuously opposed, these measures were carried by a 
large majority. 

At this period (1773) the total number of proprietors of East India stock, with their 
qualifications as they stood in the Company’s book, were as follows: — 

Proprietors. Stock. 

£ t. ft. 

Engllslimen, posaesdns 1 ,000/. stock and upwArds 487 l,018„t!;i8 1 !) 11 

Foreigners, posseislng T,(X)U/. stock and itpwards 17 0 

Englishmen, pos.<ieiwfng AOUl. stock and upwanls ...... . l,t!46 1 8 

Fontignem, possetuag oQOL stock and upwards .......95 &0,T/(i 0 0 

Total. 2,153 ^£ 2,504,0^9 18 7 

Notwithstanding the vast extension of the Company’s territories, their trade continued 
to be apparently insignificant. During the 3 years ending with 1773, the value of the 
entire exports of British produce and manufactures, including military stores, exported 
by the Company to India and China, amounted to 1,469,411/., being at the rate of 
489,803/. a year ; the annual exports of bullion during the same period being only 
84,933/. 1 During the same 3 years, 23 ships sailed annually for India. The truth, 
indeed, seems to be, that, but for the increased consumption of tea in Great Britain, the 
Company^ would have entirely ceased to carry on any branch of trade with the East; 
and that the monopoly would have excluded us as efFectually from the markets of India 
and China as if tlie trade had reverted to its ancient channels, and the route by the Cape 
of Good Hope been relinquished. 

In 1781, the exclusive privileges of the Company were extended to 1791, with 3 years’ 
notice ; the dividend on the Company’s stock was fixed at 8 per cent.; three fourths of 
their surplus revenues, after paying the dividend, and the sum of 400,000/. payable to 
government, was to be applied to the public service, and the remaining fourth to the 
Company’s own use. 

In 1780, the value of British produce and manufactures exported by the Company to 
India and China amounted to only 386,152/.*; the bullion exported during the some 
year was 15,014/. The total value of the exports during the same year was 12,648,616/.; 
showing that the East India trade formed only one thirty-second part of the entire 
foreign trade of the empire ! 

Tlie administration of Mr. Hastings was one continued scene of war, negotiation, and 
intrigue, llie state of the country, instead of being improved, became worse; so much 
so,^ that in a counpil,minute by Marquis Cornwallis, dated the 18th of September, 1789, 
it IS distinctly stated, *^that one third part of the Company's territory is now a jungle for 
wild beasts," Some abuses in the conduct of their servants were, indeed, rectified; but, 
notwithstanding, the nett revenue of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, which, in 1772, had 
amounted to 2,126,766/., declined, ir 1785, to 2,072,963/. This exhaustion of the 
country, and the expenses incurred in the war with Hyder Ally and France, involved 
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the Company in fresh difficulties; and being unable to meet them> they were obligcd> 
in 1783, to present a petition to parliament, setting forth their inability to paj^ the stipu¬ 
lated sum of 400,0002. a year to the public, and praying to be excused that,payment 
and to be supported by a loan of 900,000/. 

All parties seemed now to be convinced that some further changes in the Oonstitution 
of the Company had become indispensable. In this crisis, Mr. Fox brought forward 
his famous India Bill; the grand object of which was to abolish the courts of directors 
and proprietors, and to vest the government of India in the hands of 7 commissimiers 
appointed by parliament. The coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox having 
rendered the ministry exceedingly unpopular, advantage was taken of the circum¬ 
stance to raise an extraordinary clamour against the bill. The East India Company 
stigmatised it as an invasion of their chartered rights; though it is obvious that, from 
their inability to carry into effect the stipulations under which those rights were con¬ 
ceded to them, they necessarily reverted to the public ; and it was as open to parliament 
to legislate upon them as upon any other question. The political opponents of the 
government represented the proposal for vesting the nomination of commissioners' in 
the legislature, as a daring invasion of the prerogative of the Crown, and an insidious 
attempt of the minister to render himself all-powerful, by adding the patronage of 
India to that already in his possession. The bill was, however, carried through the 
House of Commons ; but, in consequence of the ferment it had excited, and the 
avowed opposition of his Majesty, it was thrown out in the House of Lords. This 
event proved fatal to the coalition ministry. A new one was formed, with Mr. Pitt at 
its head; and parliament being soon after dissolved, the new minister acquired a decisive 
majority in both Houses. When thus secure of parliamentary support, Mr. Pitt brought 
forward his India Bill, which was successfully carried through all its stages. By this 
bill a Board of Control was erected, consisting of 6 members of the privy council, 
who were “to check, superintend, and control all acts, operations, and concerns,which 
in anywise relate to the civil or military government, or revenues, of the territories and 
possessions of the'East India Company.” All communications to or from India, 
touching any of the above matters, were to be submitted to this Board; the directors 
being ordered to yield obedience to its commands, and to alter or amend all instructions 
sent to India as directed by it. A secret committee of 3 directors was formed, with 
which the Board of Control might transact any business it did not choose to submit to 
the court of directors. Persons returning from India were to be obliged, under very 
severe penalties, to declare the amount of their fortunes; and a tribunal was appointed 
for the trial of all individuals accused of misconduct in India, consisting of a judge 
from each of the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer; 5 members 
of the House of Lords, and 7 members of the House of Commons ; the last being chosen 
by lot at the commencement of each session. The superintendence of all commercial 
matters continued, as formerly, in the hands of the directors. 

During the administration of Marquis Cornwallis, who succeeded Mr. Hastings, 
Tippoo Saib, the son of Hyder Ally, was stripped of nearly half his dominions; the 
Company’s territorial revenue was, in consequence, greatly increased ; at the same time 
that the permanent settlement was carried into effect in Bengal, and other important 
changes accomplished. Opinion has been long divided as to the influence of these 
changes. On the whole, however, we are inclined to think that they have been decidedly 
advantageous. Lord Cornwallis was, beyond all question, a sincere friend to the people 
of India; and laboured earnestly, if not always successfully, to promote their interests, 
which he well knew were identified with those of the British nation. 

During the 3 years ending with 1793, the value of the Company’s exports of British 
produce and manufactures fluctuated from 928,783/. to 1,031,262/. But this increase is 
wholly to be ascribed to the reduction of the duty on tea in 1784, and the vast increase 
that, consequently, took place in its consumption. —(See article Tea.) Had the con 
sumption of tea continued stationary, there appear no grounds for thinking that the 
Company’s exports in 1793 would have been greater than in 1780, unless an increase 
had taken place in the quantity of military stores exported. 

In 1793, the Company’s charter was prolonged till the 1st of March, 1814. In the 
act for this purpose, a species of provision was made for opening the trade to India to 
private individuals. All his Majesty’s subjects, residing in any part of his European 
dominions, were allowed to export to India any article of the produce or manufaeture 
of the British dominions, except military stores, ammunition, masts, spars, cord^e, 
pitch, tar, and copper; and the Company’s civil servants in India, and the free merchants 
resident there, were allowed to ship, on their own account and risk, all kinds of Indian 
good, except calicoes, dimities, muslins, and other piece goods. But neither th^ mer- , 
chants in England, nor the Company’s servants or merchants in India* were allowed ,tp 
export or import except in Company’s ships. ^ And in order to insure such conveiraDiC% 
it was enacted, that the Company shpuld annually appropriate 3,000 tons of shlppmg for 
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the use of private traders; it being stipulated that they were to pay, in time of peace, 
St. outwards, and 15/. homewards, for every ton occupied by them in the Company’s 
ships ; and that this freight might be raised in time of war, with the approliation of the 
Board of Control. 

It might have been, and, indeed, most probably was, foreseen that very few British 
merchants or manufacturers would be inclined to avail themselves of the privilege of 
sending out goods in Company’s ships; or of engaging in a trade fettered on all sides 
by the jealousy of powerful monopolists, and where, consequently, their superior judg¬ 
ment and economy would have availed almost nothing. As far, therefore, as they were 
concerned, the relaxation was more apparent than real, and did not produce any useful 
results. • It was, however, made use of to a considerable extent by private merchants 
in India; and also by the Company’s servants returning from India, many of whom 
invested a part, and some the wliole, of their fortune, in produce fit for the European 
markets. 

The financial difficulties of the East India Company led to the. revolution which 
took place in its government in 1784. But, notwithstanding the superintendence of the 
Board of Control, its finances have continued nearly in the same unprosperous state as 
before. We have been favoured, from time to time, with the most dazzling accounts of 
revenue that was to be immediately derived from India; and numberless acts of parlia¬ 
ment have been passed for the appropriation of surpluses that never had any existence 
except in the imagination of their framers. Tlie i>roceedings that took place at the 
renewal of the charter, in 1793, afford a striking example of this. Lord Cornwallis 
had then concluded the war with Tippoo Saib, which had stripped him of half his 
dominions; the perpetual settlement, from which so many benefits were expected to be 
derived, had been adopted in Bengal; and the Company’s receipts had been increased, 
in consequence of accessions to their territory, and subsidies from native princes, &c., to 
upwards of eight millions sterling a year, which, it was calculated, would afford a future 
annual surplus, after every description of charge had been deducted, of 1,240,000/. 
Mr. Oundas (afterwards Lord Blelvillc), then president of the Board of Control, 
availed himself of these favourable appearances, to give the ipost flattering representation 
of the Company’s affairs. There could, he said, be no question as to the permanent and 
regular increase of the Company’s surplus revenue; he assured the House that the 
estlipate-s had been framed with the greatest care; that the Company’s pos.scssions 
were in a state of prosperity till then unknown in India ; that the abuses, which had 
formerly insinuated themselves into some departments of the government, had been 
rooted out; and that the period was at length arrived, when India was to j)our her 
golden treasures into the lap of England! Parliament participated in tliesc brilliant 
anticipations, and in the act prolonging the charter it was enacted, 1st, That 5CX),000/. 
a year of the suiqilus revenue should be set aside for reducing the Company’s debt iii 
India to 2,000,000/. ; ‘^dly. That 500,000/. a year should be paid into the exchcciuer, 
to be appropriated for the public service as parliament should think fit to order; 
3dly, When the India debt was reduced to 2,000,000/., and the bond debt to 1,500,00.0., 
one sixth part of the surplus was to be applied to augmout the dividends, and the other 
Jive sixtJis were to be paid into the Bank, in the name of the commissioners of the na¬ 
tional debt, to be accumulated as a guorantve ^aat/, until it amounted to 12,000,000/. ; 
and when it reached that sum, the dividends upon it were to be applied to make up 
the dividends on the capital stock of the Company to 10 per cent., if at any time the 
funds appropriated to that purpose should prove deficient, &c. 

Not one of these anticipations was realised ! Instead of being diminished, the 
Company’s debts began immediately to increase. In 1795, they were authori.sed to add 
to the amount of their floating debt. In 17,9G, a new device to obtain money was fallen 
upon. Mr. Dundas represented that as all competition had been destroyed in conse¬ 
quence of the war, the Company’s commerce had been greatly increa.sed, and that their 
mercantile capital had become insufficient for the extent of their transactions. In con¬ 
sequence of this representation, leave was given to the Company to add two millions to 
their capital stock by creating 20,000 new shares; but as these shares sold at the rate 
of 173/. each, they produced 3,460,000/. In 1797, the Company issued additional bonds 
to the extent of 1,417,000/. ; and notwithstanding all this, Mr. Dundas stated in the 
House of Commons, on the 13th of March, 1799, that there had been a deficit in the 
previous year of 1,319,000/. 

During the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, which began in 1797-8 and 
terminated in 1 805-6, the British empire in India was augmented by the conquest of 
Seringapatam and the whole territories of Tippoo Saib, the cession of large ttapts by 

» In his letter to the East India Company, dated the 21st of March, 1812: Lord Melville says • “ It will 
not be denied that the facilities Rranted by that act (the act of ]793)have not-been satisfactory, at least to 
the merchants either of this country or of India. They have been the source of constant dispute, and 
they have even entailed a.heavy expense upon the Company, ■without affording to the public any ade¬ 
quate beneilt from such a sacriiicc.”— {^Papers published by E. I. Comp, 1813, p. 84.) 
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tibe Mahratta chi^s, the capture of Delhi, the ancient seat of the Mogul empire,, ;^yid 
Various other important acquisitions; so that the revenue, which bad aii;iqunted to 
'8,059,000^. in 1797, was increased to 15,408,000/. in 1805. But the expenses of 
'government, and the interest of the debt, increased in a still greater proportion than the 
revenue, having amounted, in 1805, tp 17,672,000/., leaving a deficit of 2,269,000/. In 
the following year the revenue fell oflf nearly 1,000,000/., while the expenses continued 
nearly the same. And there was, at an average, a continued excess of expenditure, 
including commeYcial charges, and a contraction of fresh debt, down to 1811-12. 

'Notwithstanding the vast additions made to their territories, the Company’s commerce 
with them continued to be very inconsiderable. During the 5 years ending with 1811, 
the exports to India by the Company, exclusive of those made on account of individuals 
in their ships, were as under: — 

1807 - - - ^^952,416 1810 - - - .^^1,010,81.** 

1808 ... gi9..544 1811 ... 1,033.616 

1809 • - - - 866,1.03 

The exports by the private trade, and the privilege trade, that is, the commanders 
and officers of the Company’s ships, during the above-mentioned years, were about as 
largo. During the 5 years ending with 1807-8, tlie annual average imports into India 
by British private traders, only, amounted to .80.5,496/. — (^Papers published by the East 
India Company in 1813, 4to. p. 56.) 

The Company’s exports include the value of themilitary storessent from Great Britain 
to India. The ships employed in the trade to India and China, during the same 5 years, 
varied from 44 to 53, and their burden from 36,671 %o 45,342 tons. 

For some years previously to the termination of the Company’s charter in 1813, the 
conviction had been gaining ground among all classes, that the trade to the East was 
capable of being very greatly extended; and that it was solely owing to the want of 
enterprise and competition, occasioned by its being subjected to a monopoly, that it was 
confined within such liarrow limits. Very great clforts were, consequently, made by 
the manufacturing and commercial* interests to have the monopoly set aside, and the 
trade to the East thrown open. The Company vigorously resisted these pretensions ; 
and had interest enough to procure a prolongation of the privilege of carrying on an ex¬ 
clusive trade to China to the lOth of April, 1831, with 3 years’ notice ; the government 
of India being continued in their hands for the same period. Fortunately, however, 
the trade to India was opened, under certain conditions, to the public. Tlie principal 
of these conditions wore, that private individuals .should trade, directly only, with 
the presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and the port of Penang; that the 
vessels fitted out by them should not be under 350 tons burden; and that they should 
abstain, unless permitted by ihc Company, or the Board of Control, from engaging 
in the carrying trade of India, or in the trade between India and China. And yet, 
despite these disadvantages, such is the energy of individual enterprise as compared 
with monopoly, that the private traders gained an almost immediate ascendancy over 
the East India Company, and in a very short time more than trebled our trade with 
India I 

In the Report of the committee of the House of Lords on the foreign trade of the 
country, printed in May, 1821, it is stated, that “ the greatly increased consumption of 
British goods in the East, since the commencement of the free trade, cannot be accounted 
for by the demand of European residents, the number of whom does not materially vary; 
and it appears to have been much the greatest in articles calculated for the general use 
of the natives. That of the cotton manufactures of this country alone is stated, since 
the first opening of the trade, to have been augmented from four to five fold (it is now 
(1843) augmented many hundreds of times). The value of the merchandise exported 
from Great Britain to India, which amounted, in 1814, to 870,177/., amounted in 
1819, to 3,052,741/. ; and although the market appears then to have been so far over¬ 
stocked as to occasion a diminution of nearly one half in the exports of the following 
year, that diminution, appears to have taken place more in the articles intended for the 
consumption of Europeans than of natives; and the trade is now stated to the committee, 
by the best informed persons, to be reviving. When the amount of population, and the 
extent of the country over which the consumption of these articles is spread, are con¬ 
sidered, it is obvious that any facility which can, consistently with the political interests 
and security of the Company's dominions, l>e given to the private trader, for the dis- 
tribntion of his exports, by increasing the number of ports at ’which he mi|y have the 
option of touching in pursuit of a market, cannot fail to promote a more ready and 
extensive demand.” . _. 

Besides the restraints imposed by the act of 1813 on the proceedings of the Tree tradersf, 

* This is the amonut of the Company’s exports only, and the sum is not quite accurate: sea post. 

t These restraints were a good deal modified by the 3 Ceo. 4. o. 80., pMsetd in pursuance of tne recom* 
niendation of the committee quoted above. 

2 N ' . " 
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they f^^oentVy experienced very great loss and i^co|ivemence from the commercial spe- ^ 
etil^lons of the ^J^t India Company^The latter had commercial residents, with',, 
large establishments of i^rvants, .some of them intended for coercive purposes, stationed 
m all the considerable towns; and the Marquis Wellesley has stated, “ that the inti¬ 
mation of a wish from the Company's resident is always received as a command by the 
natiye manufacturers and producers." It was obviously impossible for a priveto trader to 
come fairly into competition with persons possessing such authority, and wl;io were often 
instructed to make their purchases on any terms. Mr. Tucker, since chairman of the 
Company, states, in his useful work on Indian hnanco (published in 1825)i that the Com¬ 
pany's investments (purchases) in India, during the previous 10 years, might in some 
instances be said to have been forced; meaning by this, that the goods exported by 
them from India were sometimes compulsorily obtained from the natives, and some¬ 
times bought at a higher price than they would have brought in a market frequented 
only by regular merchants. But the truth is, that it was not in the mature of things 
that the Company’s purchases could be fairly made; the natives could not deal with 
their servants as they would have dealt with private individuals ; and it would be 
absurd to suppose that agents autliorised to buy on account of government, and to 
draw on the public treasury for the means of payment, should generally evince the 
prudence and discretion of individuals directly responsible in their own private fortunes 
for their transactions. The interference of such persons would, under any circumstances, 
have rendered the East India trade peculiarly hazardous. But their influence in this 
respect was materially aggravated by the irregularity of their appearances. No in¬ 
dividual, not belonging to the court of directors, could foresee whether the Company’s 
agents would be in the market at all; or, if there, to what extent they would either 
purchase or sell. So capricious were their proceedings, that in some years thejr have 
laid out 700,000/. on indigo, while in others they have not laid out a single shilling: 
and Eip with other things. A fluctuating demand of this sort necessarily occasioned 
great and sudden variations of price, and was injurious alike to the producers and the 
priyate merchants. Mr. Mackenzie, late secretary To the government of Bengal, set the 
mwchieyous influence of the circumstances now alluded to in the clearest point of view, 
in his masterly evidence before the.select committee of 1832 on the affairs of India; 
and he further showed, that it was not possible, by any sort of contrivance, to obviate 
the inconveniences complained of, and that they would unavoidably continue till the 
Company ceased to have any thing to do with commerce. 

But besides being injurious to the private trader, and to the public generally, both in 
India and Enj^land, this trade was of no advantage to the East India Company. How, 
indeed, could It be otherwise ? A company tliat maintained armies and retailed tea, 
that carried' a sword in the one hand and a ledger in the other, wa.s a contradiction ; and, 
had she traded with success, would have been a prodigy. It was impossible for her 
to pay that attention to details that is indispensable to the carrying on of commerce with 
advantage. She may have gained something by the monopoly of the tea trade, though 
even that is questionable ; but it is udinittcd on all hands, that she lost heavily by 
her trade to India.* When, therefore, the question as to the renewal of the charter 
came to be discus.sed in 1832 and 1833, the Company had no reasonable objection to 
urge against their being deprived of the privilege pf trading. And the act 3 & 4 
Will. 4 . C. 85., for continuing the charter till 1854, te'rrninuted the Company's commercial 
character I by enacting, that the Company’s trade to China was to cease on the 22d of 
April, 18341, and that the Company was, as soon as possible after that date, to dispose 
of their stocks on hand, and close their commercial business. And the wonderful 
increase that has since taken place in the trade with the East is the best proof of the 
sagacity and soundness of the opinions of those by whose efforts the incubus of 
Monopoly was removed. * 

II. East India Company (Constitution or). 

; AT present the functions of the East India Company are wholly political. She is 
said, to govern India, .with, the concurrence and under the supervision of tlie Board of 
Control; nearly on the plan laid down in Mr. Pitt’s act. But, in point of fact, the 
government is substantially vested in the latter; the Company’s directors acting, except 
on some rare Occasions, rather as a council to the President of the Board of Control, 
that! as exercising an independent, or co-equal authority. All the real and .personal 

* It is needlesfl now to enter upon the controversy as to the origin of the Company's debt.—^See first 
edition of this worit, p. 607.) It probable that those who contend that this debt is wholly attributable, ‘ 
to the Comptiny's commercial operations, have exaggerated their injurious influence. But we do ubfe 
think that tiiere is any room Tor doubting, notwithstanding the enormous prices charged on, tea, that, fop. 
many ye.-xrs previously to thd abolition of the mo.iopoly, the Company’s trade was, qn th«^«ihdle, pro¬ 
ductive of nothing but loss. r 

t Tor the now regulations as to the China trade, see Canton. 
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property belonging to the Company;On the 1^3nd of April, 1834, wS$ tlio 

^Jrown, and i» held or managed by the Company in trust for the satne, Suibj^ct of cottrso 
to all claims, debts, contracts, &c. already in existence, or that fnay hereafter be 
brought into existence by competent authority. The Company’s debts and Uibi^jlti^ 
are all charged on India. The dividend, which is 10| per cent.^ is paid in Enj^dd put 
of the revdnues of India ; and provision is made for the establishment of’ a 'ncuiit^j/imd 
for its discharge. The dividend may be redeemed by parliament, on paymeht bf 200/. 
for 100/. stock, any time after April, 1874; but it was provided, in the event of the 
Company being deprived of the government of India in 1854, that they might claim re< 
demption of the dividend any time thereafter, upon 3 years’ notice, —(3 & 4 Will. 4. 
c. 85.) 

Company's Stock — forms a capital of 6,000,000/., into which all persons, natives or 
Foreigners, males or females, bodies politic or corporate (the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England only excepted) are at liberty to purchase, without limitation of 
amount. Since 1793, the dividends have been 10|^ per cent., to which they are limited 
by the 3 A: Will. 4. c, F5. 

General Courts, — The proprietors in general court assembled are empowered to enact 
bye-laws, and in other respects are Competent to the complete investigation, regulation, 

• and control of every branch of the Company’s concerns ; but,, for the mure prompt 
despatch of business, the executive detail is vested in a court of directors. A general 
court is required to be held once in the months of March, June, September, and 
December, in each year. No one can be present at a general court unless possessed of 
500/, stock ; nor can any person vote upon the determination of any question, who has 
not been in possession of 1000/. stock for the preceding 12 months, unless such stock 
have been obtained by beciuost or marriage. Persons possessed of 1000/. stock are 
empowered to give a single vote; 3,000/. are a qualification for two votes; 6,000/. for 
three votes ; and 10,000/. and upwards for four votes. There were 1785 proprietors 
upon the company’s hooks in 1853 ; of these 1,375 were qualified to give single votes,; 
307 two votes; 62 three votes; and 41 four votes. Upon any special occasion, 9 pro¬ 
prietors, duly qualified by the possession of 1,000/, .stock, may, by a requisition in 
writing to the court of directors, call a general court; wliich t)»e directors are required 
to siimmon within 10 days, or, in default, the proprietors may call such court by notice 
allixed upon the Royal Exchange. In ail such courts the questions are decicled by a 
majority of voices; in case of equality, the determination must be by the treasurer 
drawing a lot. Nine proprietors may, by a requisition in writing, demand a ballot 
upon any question, which shall not betaken within 24 hours after the breaking up of 
the general court. 

Court of Directors —Some very important changes were made in the constitution of this court, and In 
the ])atroiiiiKe of the diiocto-s, by the act for the government of India, tlie 16 & 17 Vict. c. 95., passed itt 
I85't. We subjoin .m abstract of some of its principal clauses ; 

yJj'ter the second IVcdncsday in April, 1854, there shall be \H Directors of the Company _From and after 

the second Wednesday In April, 1854, there shall he 18 directors and no more of tiie E. I. Company, to 
be from time to time appointed and elected as herein after mentioned ; and such directors, or any 10 or 
more of them, shall be and shall be called a court of directors, and such directors and court of directors 
respectively shall have the same powers and privileges as the directors and court of directors of the said 
Company now have, s.ave so far as such powers and privileges arc altered by this act; and in every caso 
where the presence, signature, consent, or concurrence of IS directors of the said Company, or of any 
greater number of such directors, is now requisite, the presence, signature, consent, or concurrence (as 
the case may Ive) of 10 directors nnd^ this act, shall be siitficient ; and in all despatches and written 
documents proceeding from the said court of directors, the signatures of the chairman and deputy chair* 
man, and of the senior member of the said court, or of any two of them, countersigned by the secretary 
or deputy secretary for the time being of the said Company, shall be sufficient in lieu of the signatures of 
the majority of the said directors.—$ 2. 

I/er Mnjesiy to appoint Three of the first Directors for Two, Four, and Six Years .—It shall bo lawAil 
for H. Majesty, by warrant under the royal sign manual, at any time before the said second W^uesday 
in April, 1854, to appoint 3 persona to be, from the said second Wednesday In April, 1854, directors of the 
said Company, under this act, and one of such persons shall be ap])ointca to be a director for the tern) of 
two years, one other fur the term of four years, and one other for the term of six years; and every direc¬ 
tor to be so appointed, and every other director to be appointed by H. Majesty under the' provisions 
herein contained, shall be a person who sliall have been for ten years at the least in the Service of the 
Crown in India, or in the service of the said Company there-§ 3. 

The present Directors, and the Directors out by Rotation, to appoint, ^c. — On tlie 2nd WcdiiiPfdUiy In 
the month of March, 1854, the present directors of the said Company, or such of them as may theft t^aln 
in office, and the person.% or survivors of the persons, heretofore directors of the said Company, whd itt 
the month of April, 1863, oea^ to bo such directors by the expiration of the term for. which, ttipy w^. 
elected, or the major part Of the said directors and persons, sfiall, from among the said 4irectors,ai>dl 
persons heretofore directors as aforesaid, appoint 16 persons to bo, with the 3 persons to be appohtfbif'fcy 
H. Majesty, the first directors of the said Company uiuler this act from the said 2iid Wcdi\esd,ay|ttiApr^«r^ 
1854 ; and of such 15 persons 5 shall be appointed for the term of 2 years. 6 others for the term or 4 j[egirs^, 
and tlio remaining 5 fur the term of 6 years ; and for the purposes of such appOinfment {U aforesaid, hs 
well the said persons heretofore directors, as the said present direetors remaining in office, shall meet 
and act together as a court of directors of the said Company on the said 2nd Wednesday In Marph, and 
'the names of the directors who shall be oppointed at sdeh court, togetli,er with the resp^Ive terras Joir 
which they are appointed, shall he certified to the Bdard'of Commissioners for the affairs of India, Uftdfbr 
the seal of the said Company.—§ 4. ‘ '' »> - 

Vacancies.upan happening. Numberiqf Direetors appointed by the Croton U> be increased to 6—Tol^tt 
(nl;ent tiiut the number of the directors of tho said Company to be appointed by H. Majdsty under this 
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Ip^4^1nel^{l8ed to 6, and the number of othor directoee reduced to 12, it ihftU be biwftiL for II. Majeetir^ 
the lit; 2nd, and 3rd racuncjr reepectiveljr emotag the directors under this act not ^pointed by 
Majlesty, which may happen otherwise tbtm by tAui exfdrattun of the term of years for ahich a dhecto* 
may iiave been appointea or elected, to Appoint warrant as aforesaid a person to bo A^director of the 

said Company to nil each of such Vacancies. 4^$ 5. . 

ydoa*»eies amor^ Directors kow to be filled up,-^ Every vacancy happening Arom lithe to timefh the 
office of any director who shall have been appointed by H. Majesty under any provision herein contained 
shall be filled up by H. Majesty by warrant under the royal sign manual; and, subject to the provisions 
herein contained for increasing the number of directors to be appointed by H. Majesty, every yacancf 
among the directors not appointed by H. Majesty shall be filled up by election by the general court of 
the said Company,'in the manner in which directors are now elected, — § 6. 

Ordinary Ttrtn qf Office of DireOors to he 6 Yrors, and Director s rr-«rfigi‘6fo. — Every director ap¬ 
pointed by H. Majesty or elected by the said general court to fill a vacancy occasioned by tite expiration 
of the term of office of a director shall be appointed or elected for the term of 6 years ; and evefjr di¬ 
rector appointed by H. Majesty or elected by the said general court to supply^he place ot any director 
whose office shall nave l)ecome void othorvyise than by the expiration of his term of office, shall be ap¬ 
pointed or elected for the remainder of the term of office of such last-mentioned director ; and levery 
person Who shall, or but for re-appointmont or re-election would, cease to be a director by the expiration 
«Sf his term of office, shall be capable of being forthw^h re-appointed or of being re-elected at the elec¬ 
tion Itolden on the day <»f the expiration of such term. — § 7. 

Term <]f Office of Directors to expit r, and biennial Elections to be holden on the 27id JVeduesday in 
April. — The terms of two yens, four years, and six years respectively, for which the directors first 
appointed under this Act shall be appointed, shall be taken to expire at the end of the day on the 2nd 
Wednesday iti the month of April in the second, fourth, and sixth years respectively after the year 1854, 
and the term of office of every person appointed or elected to supply a vacancy upon the exp'irarion of 
any term shall be taken to expire at the end of the day on the 2nd Wednesday in April in the sixth fol¬ 
lowing year ; and it shall be lawful for H. Majesty from, time to time, upon or after the expiration of tlie 
term or office of any director or directors appointed by H. Majesty by warrant under the royal sign 
manual, to appoint or re-appoint a person or persons to fill such vacancy or vacancies ; and biennial 
elections shall be holden on the 2nd Wednesday of the month of April in the year 1856, and in every 
alternate year, for filung up such vacancies among the directors by the expiration of any term of office 
as the general courts of the said company may be authorised to fill up, and all the provisions applicahle 
to the general annual and other elections of directors by the said general court shall be applicable to the 
biennial and other elections of directors by such general court under this Act, so far as circumstances 
will admit.— & 8. 

Hix of the Directors not appointed by the Crown to be Persons who shall have served Ten Years 
in India. — Of the 16 directors first appointed under this Act by ihe present directors and persons here¬ 
tofore directors of tho said company, six shall he persons who snail iiave resided for 10 years at the least 
in India; and all such vacancies happening from time to time in tlie offices of any of the six directors so 
qualified aS' the general court may be authorised to fill up siiall bo filled up by persons qualified in like 
manner ; and in case by the vacancies among the directors not appointed by ll. Majesty, which H. Ma¬ 
jesty is authorised to fill up, or any of such v.icancies, the number of directors so qiiafllied as aforesaid 
(exclusive of those appointed by H. Majesty) be reduced below G, every person thereafter elected by the 
general court to be a director upon any vacancy, except any of the directors first appointed under this 
Act who may be elected .at the expiration of their term of office, shall be a person qualified in like man¬ 
ner until the number of directors so qualified, exclusive of those appointed by the Crown, be restored 
to fi, and every casual vacancy thenceforth happening among such 6 directors so qualified shall be filled 
up by the election of a person qualified in likepanner ; and when at the time of any biennial election 
thereafter of directors by the general court the number of the directors for the time being who shall 
have resided for such time in India, exclusive of any such directors whose term of office may expire 
with the day of the election, and of the directors appointed by the Crown, is less than 6. the directors 
to be then elected, or so many of such directors ns may be necessary tor making up the number of di¬ 
rectors who shall have resided for such time in India to 6, shall be a person or persons who shall have 
resided for such time in India— ^ 0. 

Qualification qf a Director as respects the Possession ^ East India Stock. — Notwithstanding the pro¬ 
vision of the charter of the 10th year of King William III., any person shall be deemed, so far as respects 
the possession of stock of the said company, to be qualified to be ciiusen or appointed and to continue a 
director of the said company, under tins Act, who shall have iu his own name and in his own right and 
to his own use IO(X)f. or more in the capital stock of the said company ; and all enactments and all pro¬ 
visions of any charter or bye-law having reference to the qualification of a director shall be construed as 
If the said sura of 1000/. were substituted therein, and in tlie said chaiter of King William III., for tho 
lUjno of 2,000/.: and in the case of any such director appointed by H. Majesty, it shall be sufficient if, 
before jte shall act as such director, he shall h.ive such qualification in the said capital stock as is re¬ 
quired under this Act, although he may not have the same at the time of his appointment; and every 
person who shall he hereafter elected or appointed a director of tne said company shall, before lie shall 
' act as such director, make the following dociaration; — 

I, A . a . do declare, that the sum of 1000/. now standing in I my own right and not In trust for any other person or persona 
my name of the stoeX of the £. 1. Company belongs to me in | whatsoever.—§ 10. 

Clause n enacts, that directors appointed by II. Miijesty may sit in Parliament. —} 11. 

Clause 12 enacts, that the authority of the present directors shall cease on the 2nd Wednesday of 
April, 1^4. —5 12. ’ 


Directors before actinyio take the Oath herein named.—Every person who shall hereafter be appointed 
or elected a director of the said company sliall, before ho shall act in that office, take the following oath, 
instead of the oath noV appointed to be taken by a director ; that is to say, 


1, A, B. do swear, that I wiHbe faithful to her Majesty, 
}ueen ViclorUi ahd will to the bast of my ability )>erfoTin the 
lu^ assigned to me aa a director of the E. I. Company In the 


adml nistration of the government of India In trust for the 
crown.-8 13. So help me tied. 


The act then goes on to’make certain provisions in regard to the presidencies in India, the appoint¬ 
ment of members of ^uncll, &c. - it, also, enacts that the salary of the'president of the Board of Control 


villous herein-after qientloned, respecting the appointment of persons to the civil service of the said 
company, and the admftsicffi Of students into the college of the said company at Halleybury, (that is to 
say,) 8. 4a of thd 83 Oeo. 3. c. 166., and «». 103, 104, 105. lOfi. and J07 of the 3 & 4 Wll. 4. c. 86. IhkU. 
be repealed, and all powers, rlghu, or privileges of the court of directors of the said cotnpany tp nomi. 
nate or appoint pefsbnl to be admitted us studehts or candidates for sueb admisslQd, or as assiltapf sue- 
^ons In the forces of the said company, shall cease hs regards all vacai^cs wbicb Ihall o&w’M bV kiter 
the 3Qth April, 1854. — 5 30. ^ ^ , 
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#mons desiwQiUi Subject'to tufch' regulation* as^miy be made by the :Boanl of* Ccmtrol^vWjy 
pfeJr^on being a naturA^born fubiect of H. Majetijr wtio may be dejlirous of being admitted into the iald 
jpbllepo of Haileybtiry^ or of being appointed an'aBgistont surgeon In' the company** forco*»^ •halt be ad» 
mitted to be examln^ as a candidate for such admission or appointment rest ectively.-9.4 , 

JSoard of Contfot to make Reguhtiom^ — It sliall be .lawful for the said Board of Contrei,Afeim3f 
after.the passing of this Act, and from time to time, to ft-ame and make.rej[ulatiot»s nbtinctfllfutot^ noth 
tiie provisions of this Act concerning snch.examinations, admissions, and appointments, anffeoiiOerHing 
the examination of persons to be admitted as students into tl»e military seminary of ihe said company At 
Addiscomhe, and.for such other purposes ns herein-after mentioned, and the said Board may from tlme» 
to time alter or vary such regulations as to the said Board may seem expedient; provided a1ways,.thAt';. 
all regulations to be made by tlie said Board under this Apt shall belaid before Parliament-wUhht H' 
da^ s^er the making thereof, if Parliament be sitting, and if Parliament be not sitting, then edthin H 
days after the next meeting tliereof. —. 4 88. 

Regulations as to Admission to llailcyhury and Addiseombc, and/or Examination of Candidates.-— 
It shml be lawful fur the said Board, by such regulations as aforesaid, to determine the age and <)uali> 
flcAtions in all respects of persons to be admitte«l students into the said college and seminary respectively, 
and of persons wl)o may be examined as candidates for such admission, and to make provisions for Ad¬ 
mitting 8»ich qualified candidates to examination, and prescribing the branches of knowledge in which 
such candidates shall be examined, and generally for regulating and conducting such examinations, and 
fbr admitting into such college and seminary respectively qualified persons from among candidates who 
shall have been examined as aforesaid. —§39. 

Regulations as to Admission into the Civil and Military Service^ and of Assistant Surgeons. — It 
shall be also lawful for the said Board, by such regulations as aforesaid, to determine the ate and qua¬ 
lifications of persons to be appointed to the civil service of the said company in India, or to their military 
service there, or as a88i.stant surgeons in the said company's forces, and to prescrllxt llie branches of 
knowledge in which candidates for appointment to the civil and military service respectively of tUesaM 
company in India, and for appointment of such assistant surgeons as aforesaid, shall be examined, and 
generally to provide for regulating and conducting such respective examinations. — 4 ^0. 

Persons qualified and entitled according to the Regulations only to he appointed. — Such jiersnns 
only shall be appointed or admittf-d by tlie court of directors to the civil and military service of the said 
company in India, or as such assistant surgeons as aforesaid, as shall be qualified and entitled to ad¬ 
mission according to the regulations for the time being In force under this Act, and the court of directors 
shall from time to time appoint such persons as may become entitled to appointments under such regu* 
lations. — 4 41. 

Board qj Control to appoint Examiners — It shall be lawful for the said Board of Control from time 
to time to .appoint such persons as thev may see fit, to be respectively examiners for conducting the exa¬ 
minations, under the regulations to be made under this Act, of persons desirous of being admitted as 
students into the said college at Haileybiiry and seminary at Addlscombe, and of candidates for appoint¬ 
ment to the civil and military service respectively of the said company, and of persons desirous of being 
appointed assistant surgeons in the said company’s forces.— ^ 42. 

Clause 43 enacts, that this Act shall, save as otherwise provided, commenco and take effect on the 
30th day of April, 1854. 

The directors choose annually, from amongst themsclvos, a chairman and a deputy chairman. They 
are required by bye-laws to meet once in every week at least: but they frequently meet oftener, as occasion, 
requires Their determinations are guided by a majority ; in case of equality, the question is decided by 
the drawing of a lot by the treasurer ; upon all questions of importance, the sense of Jbe court Is. taken 
by ballot. The Company’s officers, botn at home and abroad, receive their appointments immediately 
from the court; to whom they are responsible for the due and lAithful discharge of the trust reposed 
in them. ' ' . 

Secret Committee —The principal powers of the court of directors are vested in a secret committed 
forming a sort of cabinet or privy council. All communications of a confidential or delicate naturo 
between the Board of Control and the Company are submitted. In the first instance.at least, to the con^ 
sideratlon of this committee; and the directions of the Board, as to political affairs, may be transmlttf^ 
direct to India, through the committee, without being seen by the other director*. The secret com* 
mittee is appointed by the court of directors, and its members are sworn to secresy. 


III. East Indies (State op Society ik, qrowino Demand for English Good^^ 
Trade, Colonisation, etc.). 

1. Distinction of Castes in Inda. Inaccuracy of the Representations as to the InhabiU 
ants being unalterably attached to ancient Customs and Practices. — We have taken odcR- 
sion, in the preceding sketch of the history of the East India Company, repeatedly to 
notice the small extent of the trade carried on by its agency. It was Contended, 
however, that this was to be ascribed, not to the deadening influence of monopoly, byt 
to the peculiar state of (he people of India. A notion has long been prevalent in this 
quarter oftlie world, that the Hindoos a**e a race unsusceptible of change or improve* 
ment of any sort j that every man is brouglit up to the profession of liis father, and can 
engage in none else; and that, owing to the simplicity and unalterablcness of their 
habits, they never tan be consumers, at least to any considerable extent, of foreign com¬ 
modities. “ What is now in India, has always been there, and is likely still to continue.’* 
— (Robertson's Disquisition^ p. 202.) The Hindoos of this day are said to be the same 
as the Hindoos of the age of Alexander the Great, The description of them giyen by 
Arrian has been quoted as applying to their actual situation. It is affirmed that they 
have nwthcr improved nor retrograded j and we are referred to India as to a country- 
in whi^ the institutions and manners that prevailed 30)0 years ago may still bo^ 
found m their pristine poHty I The President de Goguet lays it down distinctly, ihhis 
learnedi and invaluable work oq the origin of laws, arts, and science^, tHat in Jfndiji 
everyl trade is confined to a particular caste, and can be exercised only by those whose 
patertt^Mofessed Origin of latOSj Eng. trains. ytfL hi. p. 24.) Dr. ||obert- 

8c»i|<,sa^t^at itf w^ry IlindoQ U unalterably his destiny tg irr^^otsabte 
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-avd.the walk 0 / life is marked outffrom which he must never deviate,'*-^(^Disquisition on 
IndiCi p. 199.) ilie same opuiioqs are maintained by later authorities. Dr*. 
says, tlrat the whole Indian community is divided into 4 great classes; and each 
class is stationed between certain walls of separation, which are impassable by the purest 
virtue, and itiost conspicuous merit.*’— (Quoted by Mr. Richards, p (>.) Ttiis unal¬ 
terable destiny of individuals has been repeatedly assumed in the despatches and ofScial 
papers put forth by the East India Company; and has been referred to on all occa¬ 
sions by them and their servants, as a proof that the depressed and miserable condition 
of the natives is not owing to misgovernment, or to the weight of the burdens laid 
upon them; and that it is in vain to think of materially improving their condition, or of 
making them acquainted with new arts, or giving them new habits, so lon^ as the insti¬ 
tution of castes, and the prejudices to .which it has given rise, preserve their ascendancy 
unimpaired. 

But notwithstanding the universal currency which the opinions now referred to have 
obtained, and the high authority by which they are supported, they are, in all the must 
essential respects, entirely without, foundation ! The books and codes of the Hindoos 
themselves, and the minute and careful observation.s that have recently been made on 
Indian society, have shown that the influence ascribed to the institution of castes by the 
ancients, and by the more early modern travellers, has been prodigiously exaggerated. 
In the first part of his work on India, Mr. Rickards has established, partly by 
references to the authoritative books of the Hindoos, and partly by his own observations, 
and those of Mr. Colebrook, Dr. Heber, and other high authorities, that the vast ma¬ 
jority of the Hindoo population may, and, in fact, does engage in all sorts of employ¬ 
ments. It has been further shown, that there is nothing in the structure of Indian 
society to oppose any serious obstacle to the introduction of new arts, or the spread 
of improvement; and that the causes of the poverty and misery of the people must be 
sought for in other circumstances than the institution ofcastes, and the nature of Hindoo 
superstition. 

The early division of the population into the 4 great classes of priests (Brahmins), 
soldiers (Cshatryas), husbandmen and artificers (Vaisyas), and slaves (Sudras), was 
maintained only for a very short period. Tlie Hindoo traditions record that a jiartial 
intermixture of these classes took place at a very remote epoch; and the mixed brood 
thence arising were divided into avast variety of new tribes, or castes, to whom, speaking 
generally, no employments are forbidden. 

“ The employments,’* says Mr. Rickards, “ allowed to these mixed and impure castes, may be said to 
be every description of handicraft and occupation for which the wants of human society have created a 
tlemattii. Though many seem to take their n.'imos from their ordinary trade or profession, and some 
have duties assigned them too low and disgusting for .-uiy otliors to perform, but from the direst neces¬ 
sity; yet no employaient, generally speaking, is forbidden to the mixed and impure tribes, excepting 
three of the prescribed duties of the sacerdotal class; viz. teaching the Vedas, omciating at a sacriOce, 
and receiving presents from a pure-handed giver ; which three are exclusively lirahminical.*' 

Mr. Colebrook, who is acknowledged on all hands to be one of the very highest 
authorities as to all that respects Indian affairs, has a paper in the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, the subject of castes. In this paper, Mr. Colebrook states tliat 
the Jotimo/a, a Hindoo work, enumerates/orty-ftuo mixed classes springing from the 
intercourse of a man of inferior class wit!) a woman of a .superior class, or in the inverse 
Order of the classes. Now, if we add to these the number that must have sprung from 
intermixture iri the direct order of the classes, and the hosts further • arising from the 
continued intermixture of the mixed tribes amongst themselve.s, we shall not certainly 
be disposed to dissent from Mr. Colebrook’s conclusion, that the subdivisions of tlie.se 
classes have further multiplied distinctions to an endless variety.** 

Mr. Colebrook has given the following distinct 5 ind accurate account of the pro-» 
fessions and employments of the several classes at the present day. It forms a cqrious 
coirimentary on the “ irtcvocable destiny ” of Dr. Robertson, and the “ impassable walls ” 
of Dr. Tennant. 

“ A Brahman, unnble to subsist by his duties, may live by the duty of a soldier; If he cannot get a 
subsistence by either of these employments, he may apply to tillage and attendance on cattle, or gain a' 
competence by tratfic, avoiding certain commodities. A Cshatrya In distress may subsist by all tlieso 
means; but he must not have recourse to the highest functions. In seasons of distress, a further latitude 
is given. The practice of medicine, and other learned professions, painting, and other arts, work for 
wages,menial service,alms,and usury,are among thejnodesof subsistence allowed both tothe Braiiman 
and Cshatrya, A VaUya, unable to subsist by his own duties, may descend to the servile acts of a 
and a Sadra, not finding employment by waiting on men of the higher (lasses, may subsist hy handlcraRs; 
priiieipaRjr foU^ing those mechanical operations, as joinery and masonry, and practical at*ts, as pahrtfng 
and writing, by which he may serve men of superior cltisses; and although a man of a lower clasii'is jin 
gencr^ restricted from the acts of a higher class, the Sitdra is expressly perpiitted-to become a trader, 
or a hpspkQdman. 

' ** Besides the particular occupation assigned to each of the mixed classes, they hlWd thd alt^ative of 
foUoirlnttfthat profession, whjcl> regularly belongs to the dl^s from wliich tw 
the ,inQt&er*'s side ; those at leiist have such an option who are bom in thenlreQt ordm orwa,classes. 
The mitea classes are atso permitted to subsist by any of the duties df a Stt^a, thiit its, set vice, 

by hnsidierqf!s, by commerce, and agriculture. Kence-.U appears, that, ausost Jtrxiiir, dCi^rytTioM, 
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1|[HOVGH l^EOULAIttY IT BE THE PBOFESSION OP A rARTICGI«AR O^ASS, IS OPEN TO MOST OTP BE CLASSES; 
End that the liinitstions, far ifroin being rigorous, do In fact reserve only the peculiar profession of the 
which consists In teaching the Veda^ and officiating at religious ceremonies.” 

‘hV We have thus,” says Mr. Riduirds, by. whom this passage has been quoted, ” the highesti existing 
authority for rejecting the doctrine of the whole Hindoo community ‘ being divided into four castes,’ 
and of their peculiar prerogatives being guarded inviolate by ‘ impasSable walls of separatWn.* It is 
also dear that the intermixture of caste* had taken place, to an indefinite extent, at the time when 
tho Dherma Sastra was composed, which Sir William Jones computes to be about 880 years B. C. ; for tlie 
mixed classes arc specified In this work, and it also refers, in many places, to past times, and to events 
wltich a course of time only could have brought about.' The origin or fho intermixture is therefore lost 
in tho remotest and obscurest antiquity ; and having been carried on through a long course of ages, a 
heterogeneous mass is every where presented to us, in these latter times, without a single example, in 
any particular state, or kingdom, or separate portion of the Hindoo community, of that quadruple 
dmsion of’eastes, which lias been so confidently msisted upon. 

” I have Rjyself seen carpenters of five or six different castes, and ns many dififerent bricklayers, era-^ 
ployed pn the same building. The game diversity of castes may be observed among the craftsmen fn 
aockykt^ds, and all other great work^; and those who have resided for any time in the principal com¬ 
mercial cities of India must be sensible that every increasing demand for labour, in all Its different 
-branches and varieties of old Eiid new arts, has been speedily and effectually supplied, in spite of the tre¬ 
mendous institution of castes, wliich we are taught to believe forms so impassable an obstruction to the 
mJvancenieut of Indian industry.” 

2. Grounnff Demand for Englhh Goods. — It is difficult to suppose that the directors 
of the East India Company should not have been early aware of the fallacy of the opinions 
as to the fixedness of Indian habits. So far, however, as we know, they did not, in 
this instance, evince any acquaintance with the discoveries of their servants. On the 
contrary, in all the discussions that took place with respect to the opening of the trade 
in 1814, the Company invariably contended that no increase of trade to India could be 
expected. In a letter of the cliairman and deputy chairman to the Right Honourable 
Robert Dundas, dated ISth of January, 1809, it is stated, that the small demand for 
foreign commodities in India “ results from the nature of the Indian people, their climate 
and their usages. The articles of first necessity their own country furnishes more 
abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible for Europe to supply them. The labour 
of the great body of the common people only enables them to subsist on rice, and to 
wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; thqy, therefore, can purchase none of the mper^ 
fuities we offer them. The comparatively few in better circumstances, restricted, like 
the rest, by numerous religious and civil customs, of which all are remarkably tenacious, 
find few of our commodities to their taste; and their climate, so dissimilar to ouis, 
renders many of them unsuitable to their use; so that a commerce between them and 
us cannot proceed far upon tlic principle of supplying mutual wants. Hence, except 
woollens, in a very limited degree, for mantles in the cold season, and metals, on a scale 
also very limited, to be worked up by their own artisans for the few utensils they need, 
hardly any of our staple commodities find a vent among the Indians ; the other exports 
which Europe sends to India being chiefly consumed by the European population thete, 
and some of the descendants of the early Portuguese settlers; all of whom, taken' col¬ 
lectively, form but a small body, in view to any question of national commerce.”'—^ 
{Papers published hy anlhority of the East India Company ^ 1813, p. 21.) 

The volume from which we have made this extract contains a variety of passages to 
the same effect. So confident, indeed, were the Company that thQ|||jbad carried the tra^le 
to India to the utmost extent of which it was capable, that it wjis cxpre.ssly stated, in 
resolutions passed in a general court held at tho India House, on the 26th of January 
1813, “ that no large or sudden addition can be made to tho amount of British exports 
to India or China; ” that the Company had suffered a loss in attempting to extend this 
branch of their trade; that the warehouses at home were glutted with Indian com¬ 
modities for which there was no demand; and that to open the outports t;o the trade 
would be no other than “ a ruinous tran.sfer of it into new channels, to the destruction 
of immense and costly establishments, and the beggary of many thousands of industrious 
individuals.” 

Luckily, however, these representations were unable to prevent the opening of .the 
trade, and the result has sufficiently demonstrated their fallacy. The enterprise and 
exertion of individuals has vastly increased our exports to India — to that very country 
which the Company had so confidently, pronounced was, and would necessarily continue 
to be, incapable of affording any additional outlet for our peculiar products ! 

The commercial accounts for 1812 and 1813 were unfortunately destroyed by the fire 
at the Custom-house. The trade to India was opened on the 10th of April, 1814; and 
in that year the declared or real value of the products exported from Great Britain to 
the^^nptnes eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, excepting China, by tl^e Jndia 
•Company, ww 828,5587., and by the private traders, 1,048,1327. In 1817, tll^ / Cohi- 
panya exports had declined to 638,.382/., while those of the private traders had m^^ased 
. to 2,75Ch.88S7. i and in 1828, the,former had sunk to only 488,601/., while theTati;er had 
incr^sq^dto S;979,p72/., being more, than double the tot^ exports to Indiaf'aff}WeI|. by 
tlie'CSompe^^X by private traders in 1814! Since then the market has contlhtied 
. prngreasivdy to increase. At an average of the 6 years ending wi,th IS'IO the declared 
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value of the exports ^ British goods amounted to ho less than 6,313,668/i a* yearf the 
‘ declared value of those exported in 1849 beinj? 6,803,274/. 

The Company stated, and no doubt truly, that they lost a very large ium In attempt* 
.'ing to extend the demand for British woollens in India and ^inii', ^!hich, ndtvi^Uh- 
standing, continues very limited. But in their etforts to fbwe the sale of woollens, 
they seem to have entirely forgotten that we had attained to gt^at excellency in 
the manufacture of cotton stuffs, the article principally made use of as clothing in 
Hindostan; and that, notwithstanding the cheapness of labour in India, the advantage 
we derived from our superior machinery might enable us. to offer cotton stuffs the 
natives at a lower price than they could,affbrd to manufacture them for. No SQorier, 
however, had the trade been open to private adventurers, than this channel of enter- 
Was explored ; and the result lias been, that, instead of bringing cottons from India 
fd^ England, the former has become one of the best and most extensive markets for the 
motions of the latter. We question, indeed, whether, in the whble histoi^ of commerce, 
.i^nother equally striking example can be produced of the powerful influence of com¬ 
petition in opening new and almost boundless fields for the successful prosecution of 
cointnercial enterprise. 

In 1814, the first year of the free trade to India, the exports of cotton amounted to 
81 7,000 yards, of which only about 170,000 yards, valued at 17,778/., were exported by 
the Company 1 The progress of the trade has since been such that, in 18*52, we 
exported to India 352,637,240 yards cotton stufls, and 24,802,091 lbs. twist and yarn, 
ex hosiery, lace, and small wares, the agg. declared value of the whole being 5,358,442/. 

The demand for several other articles of British manufacture has recently increased 
though not in the same unprecedented manner as cotton, with considerable rapidity. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said as to the immutability of Hindoo habits, the fact 
is not to be denied, that a taste for European products and customs is rapidly spreading 
it$elf over India. And the fair presumption is, that it will continue to gain, ground 
d^ording as education ie more diffused, and as the natives become better acquainted 
with our language, arts, and habits. The authenticity of Dr. Heber‘s statements cannot 
. be called in question j and there are many passages in different parts of his Journal that 
might be quoted in corroboration of what has now been stated. Our limits, however, 
will only permit of our making a very few extracts. 

** Nor have the religious prejudices, and the unchangeableness of the Hindoo habits, been less exagge¬ 
rated. Some of the best Informed of their nation, with whom I have conversed, asstire mo, that half tncMr 
roost remarkable customs of civil and domestic life are borrowed from their Mohammedan conquerors; 
and at present there is an obt>ious and increasing disposition to imitate the English in every thing, which 
has already led to very remarkable changes, ana will, probably, to still more important. The wealthy 
natives now all affect to have their houses decorated with Corinthian pillars, and tilled with English fur¬ 
niture ; they ddve the best horses and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta; many of them ^ak 
English fluently, and are tolerably read in Engll.sh literature : and the children of one of our friends Tsaw 
one day dressed in Jackets and trowsers, with round hats, shoes, and stockings. In the Bengalee news¬ 
papers, of which there are two or three, politics are canvassed with a bias, as I am told, inclined to 
WiHggism i and one of their leading men gave a great dinner, not long since, in honour of the Spanish 
rcvoiijtion : among the lower orders the same feeling shows itself more beneficially In a growing neglect 
of caste.”—(Vol.ii. p.a06.) 

** To say that the llHpDos or Mussulmans are deficient in. any essential feature of a civilised people, is 
an assertion which I can scarcely suppose tu be made by any who have lived with them : their manners 
are at least as pleasing and courteous as those In the corresponding stations of life among ourselves ; their 
housed are larger,'and, according to their wants and climate, to the full as convenient us ours ; their ar¬ 
chitecture is at least as elegant; nor is it true that in the mechanic arts they are inferior to the general 
run of European nations.' Where they fall short of us, (which is chiedy in agricultural implements, and 
the mechanics of common life,) they are not, so far as I have understood of Italy and the south of France, 
surpassed in any degree by the i>cople of those countries. 'J'heir goldsmiths and weavers produpe .as 
beautiful fabrics as our own j and it is so far from true that they are obstinately w edded to their old pat¬ 
terns, that they show an anxiety to imitate our models, and do imitate them very.successfully. The snips 
mint by native artists at Bombay are notoriously as good as any which sail from London or Liverpool. 
TIm carriages and gigs which they supply at Calcutta are as handsome, though not as durable, as those 
of Long Acre. In the little town of Monghyr, 300 miles from Calcutta, I had pistols, double-barrelled 

f uns, and diffferent pieces of cabinet work, brought down to my boat for sale, which in outward form (for 

know no further) nobody but perhaps Mr.-could detect to be of Hindoo origin ; and at 

Delhi, in the shop of a wealthy native Jeweller, I found brooches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, &c. of the 
latfist models (so far os 1 am a judge), and ornamfcnted with French devices and mottoes.”—(Vol. ii. 
p.m,) 

As Bishop Heber penetrated into the interior of India, he found the same taste as in 
' Calcutta, for European articles and for luxuries, to prevail every where amo!n^ the natives. 
Of Benares, he writes as follows; — 

' “ But wlmt surprised me still more, as I penetrated ftirther into It, were the large, lofty, and hatidsoroe 
dwelling-houBes, the beauty and apparent richness of tlie goods exposed Jn the baxaars, and the c^'idepi 
hum of business. Benares is in tact a very industrious and wealthy, aa well as a very holy city. It fs the 
great mart where the shawls of tlie north, the diamonds of the Boutb,jind the muslins of Dacca and the 
eastern provinces centre; and it has very considerable ailk, cottoiu.and floe woollen ^ttiiufactories of its 
own ; wnilo Bnglisli hardware, swords, shields, and spears, from Lucknow and MoiWhyr, amt those Eu¬ 
ropean luxuries and •elegancies whtdt are daily decwmfng more popatfatrs'n indsa, cfrctflate from hence 
tlirougl) Bundl«K!und, Gorruckpoor, Nepaul, and other tracts which Ore roi^ved from the main artery of 
the Ganges.” — (Vol. I. p.289.) ‘ n' 

proceeding still further into the interior of the country, and whep at Nusseerabad, 
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distant above l^pOO miles from QJeutta, the bishop continues his Journal hr the same 
strain ; viz.: — 

S ttopean flhrttcTef are, at Nesseerabad*, as roight be expected, very deaV; the shops are kept by a 
and twoParsees from Bombw * they had in their list all the usuaMtems of a Calcutta ivarehouaa.u 
h cotton cloths, both white and printed, are to be me^ with commohly in wear athong the people of 
the country, and mar, t learned to ray surprise, bo bought best and cheapest, as well as all kinds of hard¬ 
ware, crockery, writing-dCska, &c., at Fallec, a large town and celebrated mart in Marwar, on the edge of 
the desert, several days’journey west of Joudpoor, where, till very lately, no European was known to 
have penetrated.”—(Vol. il. p. Sl6.) 

As to the character of the Hindoos, their capacity, and even anxious desire, for im- 
pt’OV^ent, the bishop’s testimony is equally clear and decided; and as this is a point of 
pife-exmnent importance, the reader’s attention is requested to tlje following statements. 

** In the schools which have been lately established in this part of the empire, of which there are at 
pyeicat if established by the Church Missionary, and 11 by the Christian Knowledge Societies, some 
very unexpected facts have occurred. As all direct attempts to convert the children are disclaimed, thC 
parents send them without scruple. But it is no less strange than true, that there is no objection made 
to the use of the Old and New Testament as a class-book ; that so long as the teachers do not urge them 
to feat what will make them lose their caste, ortobebaptized.ortocurse their country’s gods, they readily 
consent to every thing else; and not only Mussulmans, but Brahmins, stand by with perfect coolness, and 
listen sometimes with apparent interest and pleasure, while the scholars, by the road side, are reading the 
stories of the creation and of Jesus Christ.” —(Vol. ii. p. 290.) 

Hearing all I had heard of the prejudices of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, I certainly did not at all 
expect to find that the common people would, not only without objection, but with the greatest thankful- 
ness, send their children to schools on Bell’s system ; and they seem to be fully sensible of the advantages 
conferred by writing, arithmetic, and. above all, by a knowledge of English. There are now in Calcutta, 
and the surrounding villages, 20 boys’ schools, containing 60 to 120 each ; and 23 girls’, each of 25 or 30.” 
— (Vol.il. p, 300.) 

“ In the same holy city (Benares) I visited another college, founded lately by a wealthy Hindoo banker, 
and intrusted by him to the management of the Cliurch Missionary .Society, In which, besides a gramma¬ 
tical knowledge of the Hindoostanee language, as well as Persian and Arabic, the senior boys could pass 
a good examination in English grammar, in Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, the 
use of the globfes, and the princinal facts and moral precepts of the Gospel; most of them writing bcauti- 
fullv in the* Persian, and very tolerably in theiUngUsh character, and excelling most boys 1 have met with 
in the accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic.”—(Vol. il. p. 388.) 

*• The different nations which I have seen In India (for Jt Is a |g:reat mistake to suppose that all India 
Is peopled bv a single race, or that there is not as great a dlspanty between the inhabitants of Guzeratp 
Bengal, the Dooab, and the Deccan, both in language, manners, and physiognomy^ as between any four 
nations in Europe,) have, of course, in a greater or less degree, the vices which must be expected to at¬ 
tend on arbitrary government, a demoralising and absurd religion, and (in all the independent states, and 
in some of the districts which are i>artinlly subject to the British) a laxity of law, and an almost universal 

f irevalence of intestine feuds and liabits of plunder. The general character, however, has much wliich 
s extremely pleasing to me: they are brave, courteous, intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement, with a remarkable Ulent for the sciences of geometry, astronomy, &c., as well as for the 
arts of painting and sculpture. In all these points they have had great difficulties to struggle with, both 
from the want of models, instruments, and elementary instruction i the indisposition, or rather the horror, 
entertained, till lately, by many among their European masters, for giving them instruction of any kind; 
and now from the real difficulty w Inch exists of translating works or sciepce into languages which have 
no corresponding terms.”— (Vol. ii. p. 409.) 

Even if our space permitted, it would be unnecessary to add to these extracts. Tlie 
facts and circumstances now mentioned, must, wo think, satisfy every one that there is 
nothing in the nature of Indian society, in the institution of ca.stcs as at present existing, 
or in the habits and customs of the natives, to hinder them from advancing in the career 
of civilisation, commerce, and Avealth. “ It may safely be asserted,” says Mr. Hamilton, 

“ that with so vast an extent of fertile soil, peopled by so many milffons of tractable and 
industrious inhabitants, Hindostau is capable of supplying the whole wdrld with any 
species of tropical merchandise; the production, in fact, being only limited by the 
demand.” 

3. Trade with India, — We had occasion to animadvert, in the former edition of this 
work, on the difficulties under which the trade with India then laboured, in consequence 
of the duties on sugar, rum, and other Indian products, being very much nigher than 
those laid on the same articles when imported from the colonies in the West Indies. It 
is needless, however, tg enlarge on the manifest inexpediency of such policy, or to enter 
into any lengthened arguments to prove that governments are bound to treat all who 
are subject to their authority with the same equal and impartial justice. The discri¬ 
minating duties now referred to have been happily "all, or nearly all, abolished, and tho 
products of India and of our other dependencies come into the home market on the 
same equal terms. The beneficial influence of this wise and liberal policy has been 
strikingly evii^ccd in the increased imports of sugar and coffee from India. Indeed the 
only obstacle to the all but indefinite increase in the demand for our manufactures in 
that extensive dependency consists in the difficulty of obtaining return cargoes suit¬ 
able for our markets ; and the truth is, that the late rapid extension of the demand for 
Irtish cottons and other .goods in India, is principally ascribable to the increased" 
imports of sugar,coffee, and other Indian itrticles. Commerce, it must never be forgotten, 
is nothing but ah exchange of equivalents f * and it is idle to attempt increasing 
exportation without at thp same time increMing^Wportation. 

a NuMfeefabaj, near Ajmere, in the heart of the Baiepoot country, 
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' Sit Gebrgc I/arf>ent furnished the following; estimate of the trade of India and China 
with Groat Britain in 1837-38 to a committee of the House of Commons ; 'iind taking 
it for a basis, and making the necessary alterations, the following estimate of its present 
(1850) amount may not, perhaps, be very wide of-the mark. 


Exports to England^ 

Mode In which Exports firott India are paid for. ■ j 

Indifto . - - 

Huciu • . - 

Silk ..... 
Bilk piece goods • • - 

Saltpette .... 

Klee ..... 

, Sundry articles ^ - 

Oonibay cotton, &c. 

Tea from China • - • * , 

Silk and other articles from do. - 

Total - - - 1 

Kstimat. Value. 

British manufactures sent to India 

Do. to China - 

Romlttanrea of private fortunes - 
B. 1. Company’s home charges 

Opium bent to China ... 
Cotton Do. ... 

Deduct bullion to India and England 

Total . 

Estiinat. Value. 

£ 

«,o<a),ooo 
1,000,000 
800,t)l)0 
35n,(HM) 
500,000 
100,01 )0 
1,000,000 

1 ,.‘•>00,000 
3,000,000 

1,.'•>00,000 

£ 

1,300,000 

.‘'>00,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 

I.") ,000,000 
3,450,000 

11,550,000 

11,5M,000 


Indigo grows luxuriantly from the equator to the 30th degree of lat.; but in India 
the best is produced in Bengal and Bahar, between lat. 23° and 27° N., and long. 84° 
and 90° E. j everywhere else the product is inferior. The annual produce of all tlie 
Bengal provs. may be estimated at about 9,000,000 lbs., produced on about 1,250,000 
acres of cultivated land ; the planters, at an average, farming about 2,500 acres each. 
The prime cost of the article to the planters has been estimated at 1,680,000/.; the 
gross profit on which, including risk and charges to the port of exportation, amounts to 
40 per cent. The production of silk, in India is confined to Bengal, and the produce 
is inferior. 

Opium has been, for many years past, and still is, an article of great and rapidly 
increasing export to China, the Malay Islands, and elsewhere. The ex)>orts to China 
may at present (1853) be estimated at the prodigious amount of from 52,000 to 54,000 
chests, worth from 30,000,000 to 33,000,000 doll. This vast importation into ('hinn, 
not being balanced by any corresponding exportation of ordinary merchandise, is the 
cause of the heavy drain for luillion now operating on that country. The poppy may 
be said to take the place in Indian agriculture that the vine and olive occupy in that of 
S. Europe. Its growth within the British territories has been confined to Bahar and 
the Benares districts; but in the province Malwah, most part of which is included in the 
dominions of Scindia, it is extensively cultivated, and pays an export duty on being 
shipped from ports in our territories. It is produced under a monopoly, and yields 
a large revenue to government. 

The principal export of cotton is to China; but the export to Great Britain is also 
very considerable, having amounted to 84,101,961 lbs. in 1848, and to 70,838,515 lbs. in 
1849. But large as tliis importation may appear, it does not really amount to l-8th 
part of our whole annual consumption of cotton wool I 

Notwithstanding the vast, and all but unlimited, capacities of British India for the 
production of sugar, its total export, in 1838, amounted to little more than two thirds 
of the exports of sugar from the Mauritius ! This miserable result was wholly, or 
almost wholly, ascribable to the inferior quality of East Indian sugars, owing to the 
very rude and imperfect methods in which they were prepared; but it was5 partly, also, 
aacribable to the circumstance of E. Induin sugars having been burdened, previously 
tb 1836, with a duty of 8s. a cwt. over and above the duty charged on W. Indian 
sugars, But in the course of that year Bengal sugars were put on the same footing, in 
respect of duties, as those of tlie W. Indian colonie.s; and of late years a great improve¬ 
ment has been effected in the manufacture of E. Indian sugars, the best of which are 
how about equal to the, best of those from Jamaica and Demerara. In consequence of 
the circumstances now referred to, and of the comparatively high price of sugar in this 
country, the imports from India increased with great rapidity. 

We subjoin an account of the importation. of sugar from British India, ex Ceylon, 
during the three years before and the three years subsequent to the equalisation of the 
duties: — 


Years. 

Imports, 

Duty. 

Years. 

Lnports. 

Duty. 

1S33 - - . 

1834 

1835 

Cwti. 

111,7.31 

76,fil3 

100,856 

Sit. per cwt. 

18.36 - 

1837 - 

18.38 . 

Cwit. 

15S!,163 

498,854 

24/. per cwt. 


The imports from India have since continued to increase, though not, perhaps, so rapidly 
as was anticipated; and it is thought by some that when the dutlea on foreign and 
colonial sugars are equalised, the sugar of India will have so^he dilHo^lty in maintaining 
its ground. The imports hi 1848 amounted to 1,332,745 ewtsi, and in 1849 to 
1,482,794 cwts. 
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The of the discriminating duty, in favour of Bengal $ugars, being founded 

on reason and equity, it has since been extended to all parts of British India, and to 
Ceylpn. Nothing, indeed, as already observed, could be trore unjust and jneonsistent 
with sound principle, than to impose higher duties on the products of one portion or 
dependency of the empire than on those of another. 

The corn of India, both rice and wheat, is inferior to that of most other countries, for 
the same reason that its cotton and sugar are inferior, both being the produce of a rude 
husbandry, and rude preparation, llice is scalded instead of being kiln-dried ; and 
wheat is never dried at all, except in the sun. It was supposed that the latter might be 
largely imported under a free corn trade into England ; but it does not appear that 
there are any real grounds for such an opinion. Indian wheat is, speaking generally, 
very inferior to British wheat; and it could not be imported, in ordinary years, at loss 
than from 405. to 445. a quaster. Its price, free on board at Calcutta, may be taken 
at 16«. or 17s. a quarter; to which, if we add 16s. or 18s, for freight to England, and 
7s. or 9s. for profits and landing charges here, it is abundantly plain that, except in 
high priced years, it would not answer to Import Indian corn. 

Previously to the discovery of nitrate of soda in S. America, Bengal and Baliar had 
a monopoly of the trade in saltpetre. And, contrary to what might have been antici* 
pated, the exports from the latter do not appear to have been at all affected by that 
discovery. In proof of this statement it is enough to mention, that the exports of salt¬ 
petre from Calcutta amounted, in 1851-52, to 709,500 mauiuls. Dyes, shell-lac, linseed, 
safflower, sal-ammoniac, castor-oil, coHce from Malabar, tea from Assam, &c., tin, 
antimony, catechu, and pearl sago, arc other exports worthy of mention; and which 
owe their importance as such principally to the commercial enterprise and talent of 
Europeans, 

Statement of the Quantities of the Principal Articles imported into the United Kingdom from British 
India (the Eabt India Company’s Territories ami Ceylon) in 184S. 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

{'assia I.ignea • • Ihs. 

Cinnamon - - • — 

Cottse « • - — 

Cotton piece goods • - pieces 

(linger ... cwts. 

(Juin arable • - - — 

dye ... lbs. 

Shull iac - - . _ 

Hump, undressed - • cwts. 

Hides, untauned - — 

Indigo ... lbs. 

l3astor oil • • - — 

IVppur - - - — 

37,019 
237,154 
30,851,46,> 
.114,306 
6,990 
13,687 
488,978 
1,604,6.55 
2.58,238 
(i'i,99') 
6,39.5,089 
51.3,4.56 
7.487.331 

Rice .... cwts. 

1 Otton wool . • . lbs. 

1 Saltpetre and cubic nitre • cwts. 

Senna ... lbs. 

1 Itaw and wa<.to silk • . — 

liandnnnas: handkercliicfs, &c. pieces 
Sugar, unrefined • - cwts. 

Khulinrb - - . ll*. 

Nutmegs - - . — 

Sago ... cwts. 

Spirits ... galls. 

Sheep’s wool - . lbs. 

844,642 

84,101,961 

286,990 

807,385 

772,1.52 

298,1.58 

1,332,745 

17,843 

199,039 

63,426 

882,48.3 

6,9!)7,435 


An Account of the Quantities and declared Values of the Piinclpnl Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufactures, oxportetl from the U. Kingdom to India (inc. Ceylon) in 1852. 


AppnTisI, slofis,nnd hnberdashcry valuo 
Anns and ammiinidon - - — 

Hac on and hams - • < wts. 

Meet nnd alt- - - - liarrels 

Nooks prlntod - . - cwis. 

itrasK and copper manufactures — 
llditer and c'hrese • - — 

Coals, cinders, and cnlm 
I 'ordage - . - - 

(’otton maiiuracturcs entered by 
tlu>) ard 

' ho>lery, lace.nnd smajl wares 
C'o'toii iwi&t anti >am 
, liartht-nwaro 
Olass by weight - 

' at value - - 

iiardwares and cutlery - 
Hats of all sorts - 

Iron and steel, wrouRht and un- 
wrou^itht ... ions 

f/ead and shot » - - — 

Leather, wrought and un- 
wri.ugnt _ - - lbs. 

saddl ery a n d harness _ va lue 


- tons 


- pieces 
• cwis. 

- T.iltte 

- cwts. 
dozens 


1,451 

& 1,301 

11,91!) 


!i1,S0'4O91 

«,‘Z87,5IV 

85,1731 


28,677 

1,511 

90,746 


137,191 
6SC2'> 
6,219 
185,913 
.3.5,327 
222,77.5 
7,.581 
38,819 
21,251 

1,212.272 
40,1021 
1,070,0081 
37,.373 
68,001 
3.017 
98,488 
8,289 

211,378 

28,209 

12.93h 


I.inen mninifactureB entered by 

the y.ird ... 

thread, tapes, and small 
Wales ... 
I.inen yam ... 
iMachineiy and millwork 
e.unterj.' colours 
I’late, pl.tted ware, jewellery, 
nnd watches ... 
8nlt - - - - h 

Silk mniiufictures - • ’ 

Soap and candles 
Stationery ... 
I'lii and pewter wares and tin 
plates .... 
VVtioIlcn manufactures enteret 
by the piece 
liy tlie yard • 
hosiery anti vmaM wares 
Woollen and w orsttd yarn 
All other articles • • 

Total declared value 


value 

lbs, 

value 


pieces 

yards 

value 


Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

1,020.861 

38,229 

1,7P5 

15,628 

791 

68,62: 

12,277 

1,485 4.53: 
" 229,465 

24,470 

16,6,32 

8,996 

7,792 
93.07 1 

- 

19,923 

62,.327 
567,291 

9,520 

201,8,36 

25,648 

10,486 

2651697 


7,352,007 


An Account specifying the Number of Ships and llielr Tonnage that entered the Ports of the United 
Kingdom from the East India Company's Tctritorles ami Ceyl n, and that cleared outwards from 
the United Kingdom for the same, during each of the 12 Yearssending with 1842. 


Entered. 

1 Cleared. . 

Years. 

Ships. 

I'onnnge. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

A'ears. 

Sliips. 

Tonnage. 

1 v.»,. 

Ships. 

Tomnagp. 

• 1831 
18.32 
18.3.3 
18.31 

1835 

1836 

1.50 

168 

m 

166 

216. 

227; 

6.3,.566 
72,895 
76,820 
75,161 
89,419 
97,034 

18.37 

18.38 

18.39 
1.S40 

isir 

1842 

281 

233 

299 

288 

214 

4.30 

118,753 

106,004 

133,291 

I.37,SS3 

207.0-5 

191,37.8 

18.31 

1832 

18.33 

isr 

1.93 

204 

197 

219 

V67 

59,721 

85.260 

8.3,769 

90,833 

96,157 

117.TH4 

1 

231 

2.33 

253 

ts 

i .397 

WlC,fl27 

,fe 

.202.w¥ 
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. 4. Colfinhation of — CoOMder^ble obstacles were long thrown in the way pf 

E^uropeans establishing themselves in India, and particularly of their acquiring or 
]]iolding land. This policy was dictated by various considerations; partly by a wjsh to 
prevent the extrusion of the natives from the soil, which it was supposed would be 
eagerly bought up by Europeans, and partly by the fear lest the latter, when scattered 
over the country, and released from any effectual controul, should offend the prejudices 
of the .natives, and get embroiled with them. Now, however, it seems to be the general 
opinion of those best acquainted with India, that but little danger is to be apprehended 
from these circumstances; that the few Europeans established in it as Indigo planters, 
&c, have contributed very materially to its improvement; and that the increase nnd 
diffusion of the English population, and their permanent settlement in the country, arc 
at once the most likely means of spreading a knowledge of Our arts and sciences, and of 
widening and strengthening the foundations of our ascendancy. It is obvious, indeed, 
that the duration of our power in India must depend on a very uncertain tenure, unless 
we take root, as it were,, in the soil, and a considerable portion of the population be 
attached to us by the ties of kindred, and of common interests and sympathies. In this 
respect we should imitate the Roman in preference to the LacedEemonian Or Athenian 
policy. Quid aliud exitio LacedtEmoniis Atheniensihus fuit^ qttanquam amiis pollerentt 
nisi quod victis pro alienigcnis arcebant 9 When, however, the former edition of this 
work was published, we observed that, looking at the destiny of population in India, 
the low rate of wages, the nature of the climate, and other similar circumstances, it 
seemed very doubtful whether it would ever become the resort of any considerable 
number of English settlers, at least of such a number as would he sufficient, within any 
reasonable period, to form any thing liko a powerful native English interest. And we 
have now to state, that these anticipations have been more than realised ; and that 
though the restraints on the settlement of Englishmen in India have been practically 
at an end since 183"1, very few have availed themselves of the privilege. Indeed, as 
already seen p. 213.), the total number of Engli.sh-born subjects (exclusive of 

military) in Calcutta, where tliey are most numerous, in 1837, amounted to only 3,138 I 
There may, no doubt, though we see little reason to anticipate such a result, be a greater 
eiifigration to India in time to come; and to whatever extent it may be carried, it 
promises to be highly advantageous. ** We need not, I imagine,” said Lord William 
Rcntinck, “use any laboured argument to prove that it would be infinitely advantageous 
for India to borrow largely in arts and knowledge from England. The legislature 
has expressly declared the truth : its acknowledgment has been implied in the daily 
acts and professions of government, and in all the efforts of humane individuals and 
sticieties for the education of the people. Nor will it, I conceive, be doubted, that the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and its application to the arts and busine.ss of life, must 
be comparatively tardy, unless we add to precept the example of Europeans, mingling 
familiarly with the natives in the course of their profession, and practically demon¬ 
strating, by daily recurring evidence, the nature and the value of the principles we desire 
to inculcate, and of the plans we seek to have adopted. It seems to be almost equally 
plain, that, independently of their influencing the native community in this way, various 
and important national advantages will result from there being a considerable body of 
our countrymen, and their descendants, settled in the country. To question it, is to 
deny the superiority which has gained us the dominion olTndia; it is to doubt whether 
national character has any elfect'on national wealth, strength, and good government: it 
is to shut our eyes to all the perils and difficulties of our situation : it is to hold as 
nothing community of language, sentiment and interest, between the government and 
the governed ; it is to disregard the evidence afforded by every corner of the globe in 
winch the British flag is hoisted : it is to tell our merchants and manufacturers, that 
the habits of a people go for nothing in creating a market; and that enterprise, skill, and 
capital, and the creddt which creates capital, are of no avail in the production of com¬ 
modities.” 

The existing regulations a.«! to the rc.sidenco of Engli.shmen in India are embodied in 
the act 3 &' 4 Will. 4. c. 85., and are as follows:— 

Authordg for his Majrsttfs Subjects to reside in certain Paris of India — It 8h.all be lawful for any 
natural'born subjects of his Majesty to proceed by sea to any port or place having a Custonri'house esta* 
blishtnent within the same, and to reside thereat, or to proceed to, reside in, or pass through, any part of 
such of th» said territories as were under the government of the said Company on the Ist day of January, 
ISOO, and ih any part of the countries ceded by the nabob of the Carnatic, of the province of Cuttack, 
and of the settlements of Singapore and Malacca, without any licence whatever; provided that all sub- 
jeeupf his Majesty not natives of the said teriiiories, shitU, on their arrival In any part of the same from 
any port or place not within the said territories, make known iu writing their names, places of destina¬ 
tion, andobjects of pursuit in India, Co tlie chief oiHcer of the customs or other ofHcor authoriaed for that 
purpo^ at such place as aforesaid. 81. . 

SuhiecU qf Ms Medestp-not.to reside in certain parts of India without Licence^ —It shall.not be lawful 
for any subjecVof hfs Majesty, exce'pt'ttie servants of tiie said Company and others now lawfully autho¬ 
rised to reside livthe said tferrltOTleji, to enter the same by land, or to proceed to or* reside Id surh parts 
of the,said teTrftoriof as are'«el hereln-before in that behalf mentioned, without licence hirst obtained 
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fr6m the ci^tbrnissionei^e of the board of control, or the court of dfrectore, dr the goyerrtor-general, or a 
gorernor of any of the Buid pretidencios: provided that no licence given to any naturaKborn auhjeet of 
his Afaje^ty to reside in parts of the territories not open to all such sutyec s shall be determined or re. 
voked tiihlMs in accordance with the terms of some express clause of revocation or determinaClou in such 
licence contained. — § 82. '' t 

TAt Governor-Generdi, with previous Cons nt qf T>irectorSy may declare other Places open, — It shall 
be lawfutfor the governor-general in council, with the previous consent and anprohation of the said 
coftrtof directors, to declare any place or places whatever within the said territories open to ail blS 
Majesty's naturai-born subjects, and it shaU.be thenceforth lawful for any of his Majesty's natoral-bom 
subjects to proceed to or reside in or pass through any place or places declared open, without any llcenco 
whatever—§83. ' - 

Laws agwinst illicit Residence to betnade. — 'ThQ governor-general shall and is required to make laws 
or regulatlorts providing for the prevention or punishment of the illicit entrance into or residence in the 
said territories of persons so authorised to enter or reside therein—§ B4. 

Laws and Regulations to be made for Protection of Natives. — And whereas the removaj of restrictions 
on the intercourse of Europeans with the said territories will render it necessary to provide against any 
mischiefs or dangers that may arise therefrom, it is enacted that the governor-general riiall and is re¬ 
quired, by Iqws or regulations, to provide with all convenient speed for the protection of the natives of 
tije said territories from lusult and outrage in their persons, religions, or opinions. — §83. 

Lands within the Indian Territories may be purchased — It shall be lawful for any natural-born sub¬ 
ject of his Majesty authorised to reside in the said territories to acquire and hold lands, or any right, 
interest, or profit in or out of lands, for any term of years, in such part or partaof the said territories as 
he shall be so authorised to reside in: provided always, that nothing herein contained shall he taken to 
prevent the governor-general in council from eniibling, by any laws or rpgulatiqns, or otherwise, any 
subjects of his Majesty to acquire or hold .any lands, or rights. Interests, or profits In or out of lands, In 
any part of the said territorie?, and for any estates or terms whatever. — § 86. 

No DisahilUies in Respect of Religion, Colour, or Place qf Birth. —No native of the said territories, 
nor any natural-horn subject of his Majesty resident therein, sliall, by reason only of his religion, place 
of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment under 
the said company. — § 87. 


IV. East Indies, Extent, Population, Military Force, Revenue, etc. (of British). 

1. Extent, Population, ^c. of British Dominions in Hindostan. — The following 
Table has been framed from the best authorities. It can, however, be regarded as an 
approximation only, inasmuch as no means exist of coming at correct conclusions; but 
we incline to thin-k that it is nearly as accurate as it can be made with the present 
imperfect means of information. 

Table of the Area and Population of British India. 


Diviitloiu. 


Area in tq. m. I PopulaUon. 


In Hindostan: 

Presidencies of Bengal and Agra - - - 

Presidency of Madras . - - 

Presidency of Bombay - . - 

Island of Ceylon _ - - - 

In Indict beyond the Ganges : — 

(a) Provs. conquered irom tlie Birmese (under the Bengal presid ); 
Assam _ - - - - 

Jynteah } . > - . 

Cuchar j - " ” 

Aracau . . • - - 

{ Martaban . - _ 

Tavoy and Ye - - 

Mergui and Archipelago 
(6) Straits’ Settlements: 

Penang, or Prince of Wales’s Island, and prov. Wellesley 
Malacca - - - " - 

Singapore - - - - - 

Total -_-_-_ 


380,000 

143,400 

120,000 

24,450 


18,200 

10,350 

16,250 

32,600 

1,570. 


44,000,000 

16,000,000 

10.500,000 

1,500,000 


602,500 

270,000 

70,000 

230,000 


85,000? 


200,000 


103,457 .500 


To the foregoing territories, under the immediate rule of the British, there may be 
added the tributary states of Berar, Oude, My.sore, Travancore, Cochin, Sattarah, the 
dominions of the Nizam, of the Rajpoot and Bundlecund chiefs, &c., which are sub¬ 
stantially administered by British rulers, and are eitlier entirely or in part surroundeij 
by British territories, are estimated altogether to comprise about 500,000 ^q. m,^ and 
a pop. of about 50,000,000. 

In 1805, according to the official returns, the total number of British-born subjects 
in Hindostan was 31,000. . Of these, 22,000 were in the army as officers and privates ; 
the civil officers of government of all descriptions were about 2,000 ; the free merchants 
and mariners whoresided in India under covenant, about 5,000; the officers and prac¬ 
titioners in the courts of justice, 300; the remaining 1,700 consisting of adventurers 
who had smuggled themselves out in various capacities. Since the date above men¬ 
tioned,'no detailed reports have been published: but there is reason to believe that 
even now the total number of British subjects in Hindostan does not exceeil 45,000, 
if so many ; the removal of the restrictions on their,settlement having, as already seeti^ 
added very few to tbp previous number. - , 

The army required for the protection of these extensive provinces, and for the retaining 
them under due subordination, is, with the exception of that of Russia,, probably, the 
largest standing army in the world. In 1796, it amoimted to 5S,00CV In. 185^, it Con¬ 
sisted of the following effective force, in British, native, and contingent liatiye troops;^ 

2 0 
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The army of the British Government in Indth, Including Her Majesty’s Troo^iS and the Company’s 
European and Native Troops o£ aU Arms* consisted, in 1852 of 281),529 men, viz. 



Queen's Troo}is: 
Europeans. 

Company’s Troops. 

Total. 

Enroi>eans.* 

Natives. 

Total. 

Engineers ... 

Arflllery - - - 

Carnlry ... 

Infnotirr ... 

. 

Warrant olBom 

Veterans ... 

3.664 

2.5,816 

included in above. 

321 

7,436 

41)9 

9,618 

1,IU 

V43 

700 

2,218 

9,004 

.30,851 

193,912 

652 

' 3,424 

«,569 

16,440 

31,320 
203,590 

1,76.3 

24.3 

4,124 

2,569 

16,440 

31,984 

1 229,406 

1,763 

243 

4,124 

29,180 

__ 

240,121 

260,019 i 

1 289,529 


The contingent Troops of the Native States commanded by British Officers, and available, under 
Treaties, to the British Government, amount to about 32,000 men, viz.; — 


Ilydorabad (Kiznin’s) auxiliary force 
Gnralior (Noindla’s) contingent 
Kotah contingent 
Mysore horse - 

Ouxerat (Gulrowar's) contingent 

lihopal canlingent 

Mai wa united coiatingvnt • 


JSrouglit forward 

Mniwa KJieel corps 
Jou<lpore legio i 
aicywiir Hlieel corps 
(toiapore local lior'.e - 

8awunt Warrec local corps 


Total 


2",815 
6‘iS 
l.VIG 
1,051 
907 
Gli 

32..111 


Carried forvrnsd • - 27,815 • - 

Ilolkar and the Rajah of Nagpore are bound by treaty lo fiirnish contingents, the former of 3,000, and 
the latter of 1,000 horse ; hut tliese troops are nut commanded by British ollicers. 

'I'he military expenses amounted, in 1849-50, to 12,110,307/. Perhaps they may be estimated, at an 
average, at about 10,000,000/. 

Each presidency has its separate army, commander-in-cliief, stnfT, etc.; hut (he com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the supreme "overnmeut has a general autliority over the armies of 
all the presidencies. Among the native troops, called Sepnj/s (esquires), there is a 
complete intermixture of tribes, castes, and creeds *, but the infantry consists chiefly of 
Hindoos, and the cavalry of Mohammedans. The Hindoo soldiers of the Bengal 
army arc mostly of high caste, more than 20,000 being Brahmins. The soldiers of the 
Madras army are principally Rajpoots, and arc reckoned the most persevering hardy 
warriors; but they observe their religious customs so strictly, that the least deviation 
from them might have a dangerous effect on their discijdine. The Bombay soldiers 
arc the most easily disciplined, being generally of the lower castes. The troops are 
not raised by any forced levy or conscription; military service in India is quite vo¬ 
luntary, and is so popular that each regiment has a number of supernumeraries ready 
to take tlie place of such soldiers as die or leave. The men are well paid, clothed, 
and fed. The corporal punishment of Hindoos is not allowed; imprisonment being, 
in th^ Indian as in the French army, the principal engine by which discipline is 
kept up. In the former, however, the disgrace attending dismissal from the .service, 
which is acutely felt by the native soldiers, tends powerfully to preserve discipline and 
obedience. Each company has an English captain, lieutenant, and ensign, as well ns 
a native captain, lieutenant, and ensign. The latter, however, are under the command 
of the British officers; so that, with the titio' and uniform of officers, they are, pro¬ 
perly speaking, only subalterns or non-commissioned officers. The Indian army, 
when not in the field, is in camp the whole year through, — a system which has con¬ 
tributed, in no small degree, to bring it to its present state of efficiency. 

A good deal of conflicting evidence was given before the parliamentary committees, 
in 1832 and 1833, as to the real .state of the Indian army, and the degree of depend¬ 
ence to be placed on it. On the whole, it would seem to be superior, in respect of 
discipline and organisation, to any native army ever previously embodied in India; and 
so long as its discipline and efficiency are maintained unimpaired, it is no doubt fully 
adequate to provide for the tranquillity of India, and its defence against Asiatic 
invaders. But the Sepoys are decidedly inferior both in physical strength and mental 
energy to Europeans: and such being the case, we cannot help, how reluctantly 
soever, agreeing in opinion with those who think that the Indian army could noV 
make any effectual opposition to any thing like a corresponding force of French, 
Russian, or other European troop,s. 

In direct and authoritative control, the dominion of the British government extends 
much further than that possessed by any prior dynasty, whether Patan or Mogul ; yet 
the latter, so long as they abstained from persecution, had nothing to apprehend from 
the religion of the Hindoos; and history proves that the commotions which agitated the 
Mohammedan monarchies chiefly arose from their internal dissensions and national 
disputes. Neither does it appear that any prior conquerors ever employed disciplined 
corps of their otrn countrymen in defence of their own sovereignty, although they had 
to contend with on^ Tfefynumerous tribe — the Hindoo; while the British, more advan- 
tageou.sly situated, have two to put in molion against each other, and in process of time 
may raise up a third. Each foreign invader certainly favoured his own countrymen; 
but it was by bestowing on them places and high appointments, which excited envy, 


« Including officers atlarhcd to natire rogimculs. 
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without essentially strengthening his domination. Besides, therefore, total abstinence 
from persecution, the British government, in a powerful corps entirely European, and 
totally distinguished fVom the natives by colour, language, and manners, possesses a 
solidity and consistence much beyond any of the prior Mohammedan dynasties. — 
{Hamilton's East India Gazetteer^ 2d cd. vol. i. pp. 656 —659.) 

We Incline to.think that the greatest danger to our Indian dominions is likely to arise from the dis¬ 
position, which seems but too prevalent, to extend our conquests Into Affghanistan and the central 
regions of Asia. Such conquests never can lie productive of any advantage of any kind whatever; and 
it IS to be liopod that the experience afforded by the disastrous termination of our late expedition to 
Cabul may suffice to hinder our TC-engaging in such attempts. It Is Impossible, indeed, to vindicate 
either the justice or the policy of that expedition, The Affghans had done us no harm. Probably it is 
true that Russian agents were intriguing amongst them : but what had we to fear from them ? Supposing 
these agents had succeeded in the all but impossible task of reconciling the conflicting views and objects 
of the proud and Jealous chieftains of the country, what injury could this have done to us ? No one is 
so absurd as to suppose that the Affghans would nave attempted to attack our territories ; and it would 
have been all but impossible fur Russi.i, had she been so disposed, to have sent any considerable forte to 
Cabul, The difficulty and expense of such a marcii would have been enormous; and even had these 
been surmounted, wo might have occupicct the p.*isscs leading from Aflghanistan to India, and crushed, 
witbout<lifflculty, any army that might have attempted to force them. The truth is, that If Russia en¬ 
tertained the designs attributed to her, we did pn cistily what she would have most desired. We ad¬ 
vanced 1,200 miles from our own frontier, and from our resources, on the road to Russia; and had we 
remained tliere, wo sliould have saved Uie Russians, In the event of their attacking us, the trouble of a 
lengtlicned and difficult march ; and met them in a lukewarm or unfriendly country, with a severe cli¬ 
mate, under circumstances most favourable to them, and most unfavourable to ourselves. It Is not, la 
fact, easy to say wliether our folly or contempt for the rights of others was most conspicuous on this 
occasion. And the destruction of our army, though principally owing to the gross incapacity of those 
by whom It was commanded, by making us abamion so perilous and untenable a position, was, on the 
whole, perhaps, advantageous rather than oHierwise. We believe that true policy would have led to dur 
never advancing beyond the desert to the south of the Indus. But it is, at all events, abundantly certain, 
that it would bo a good deal worse than foolish to atte.npt to push our conquests beyond the boundary 
formed by that river. 

2 . Hi'vrnuc ami cxpcmUhire of tfv East Trtdht Company _The far greater part of the revenue of 

India is at present, and has always been, derived from tlio soil. Tlie land has lieen held by its iimne- 
diate cultivators generally in email portions, witli a perpetual and transferable title; but they have been 
under tlie obligation of making an annual payment to government of certain portion of the produce of 
their farms, whicli might bo increased or diminished at the pleasure of tiio sovereign ; and which has, in 
almost all eases, been so largo, as seldom to leave, the cultivators more than a bare subsistence. Under 
the Mohammedan gov<>rnnictit, the gross produce of the soil was divided into equal or nearly equal 
shares, betw cen the rj ots, or cultivators, and the government. W'e regret we are not able to say that the 
liritish government has made any materi >1 deductions Irom this enormous assessment. Its oppressive- 
nc.ss, more than .any thing (dse, ha.s prevented our ascendancy in India ; and the comparative traiiquiUlty 
and good order we have introduced, from having the beneficial effects that might-have been anticlp.-itcj^ 
Ttic cultivators throughout llindo.stan are proverbially poor; .and till the am.ount of tlie assessment 
tlicy are at present siiliject to bo effectually reduced, tlicy cannot be otherwise than wretched. I'hey 
aro eommoidy ohlig(«d to borrow mom y, to buy their seed and carry on their operations, at a high 
intcre-it, on a species of mortgage over the ensuing erop. Their only object is to get subsistence —to 
be able to exist in the same obscure poverty as their forefathers. If they succeed in this, they aro 
satisfied. Mr. Colebrooke, whose authority on all that ridates to India is so deservedly high, mentions 
that tlie quantity of land occupied by each ryot, or cultivator, in Bengal, is commonly about 6 acres, and 
rarely amounts to 24 ; and it is obvious that the abstraction of half the produce raised on such patches 
can leave their occupiers nothing more than the bare.st suhsistonco for themselves and their families. 
Indeed, Mr, Colebrooke tolls us tliat tlio condition of ryots subject to tills tax is generally inferior to 
that of a hired lab lurer.wlio receives the miserable pittance of 2 annas, or about 3 pence, a day of wages, 

Besiiies tlie land revenuea considerable revenue is derived in India from the monopolies Of salt 
and opium, the sale of spirituous liquois, land and .sea customs, post-office, 8 : 0 . Of these monqpolie.s, 
the first is, in all respects, decidedly the most Objectionable. Few tilings, indeed, would do more to 
promote tlic improvement of India, than the total abolition of this monopoly. An open trade in salt, 
with modecate duties, would, tiiere can be no doubt, be productive of the greatest advantage to the 
public, and of a large increa.se of revenue to government. The opium monopoly, though less objection¬ 
able tlian the last, i.s. notwithstanding, very oppressive. It interferes with the industry of the inha¬ 
bitants ; those wlio are engaged in the cultivation of ojHum being obliged to sell their produce at prices 
arbitrarily lixed by tlie Company’s agents. It w'ould be worse than useless to waste the reader’s time, 
by pointing out in detail the mischievous effects of such a system ; they are too obvious not to arrest 
the attention of every one. 


Abstract View of the Revenues and (’barges of British India, for the Years 184.5-46, 1846-47, 1847-48, 
and 1848-1!), including the Charges di.sborsed in Great Britain. {ParL Paper, No. 479. Sess. 1850.) 


Uevenues. 

ISC-J.-IC. 

1846 47. 

1817-18. 

1848-49, partly 
estimated. 

Boniral - - . 

N. W. Provinces - - - 

Mftdrns « « . 

Homliay . - . 

Total ortUnary revenues - ■ • 

AtSs. pcrsicca rupeo - '£ 

BxlraoriUnary liecciyU. 

Boceipts from prothire of commercial 
assfts in India and China: 

Bengal . - - . 

At ‘ii. per siCca rupee - £ 

Total oisdinary and extraordinary rere- 
n\ies and receipts in India £ 

Dedcn ncy, after deducting nett produce 
of the cummercial a$!>cts of the Com- 
p.iny . - ^ £ 

£ 

Co.'a ttuprea. 
H.i'^.-.ii.siri 

4,6(,,118,788 

.'5,82,84,0.86 
2.18,88.7 m 

Co.’a Riipeea. 
8,80,81,001 
4,95,21,708 

.'5,87,40,499 

2,26,22,119 

Cit.’a Rupees, 
7,7.3,93,0.36 
6,00,51,182 

3,88.11,613 ■ 
2,12,30.874 

Co.'a Runeea. 
7.72,2.<A3.3 
4,77,76,600 
Actual. 
3,91,17,169 
2,46,03,376 

18,')9,83,2.'>9 

19,89,6.0,330 

18,71,87,005 

J8,87,20,678 

17,SI0,9.-50 

■ 18,653.000 

17,576,907 

17,692,563 

15,883 

1,551 

2,088 

.500 

1,180 

115 

195 

47 

17,812,419 

1,4 95,.'176 

18,^3,145 

If 

971,202 

17,577,102 

1,911,791 

17,692,610 

2,324,729 

19,!507,7f)5 

1'»,621,.347 

19,488,893 

20,017,339 


* For an account of the land revenue system of British India, sec art. India (British), in Gcog. Diet, 
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Abstract View of the Revenues and Charges of India, A-c.—con/mwedf. .. , 


Charges. 

1815 46. 

1846-47. 

1817-48. 

181849, o^rtly 
estimated. 

Bengal . . - 

N. W, Provinces 

Madras ... 

Bombay 

Total, including war charges 

Total charges in India, at %t. per 
Mcca rupee - £ 

Charges disbursed la England on 
account of India 

Total charges of India - £ 

Co.'e Rupeet, 

92,60,084 
.^.75,85,0J8 
V,74.12,370 

Co.'e Rupee*. 
lO.iV ,36,457 

91,87,214 

3,67,9.5,925 

2,83,95,731 

Co.'s Rupees. 
10,36,86,218 

88,05,406 

-.3,59,83,417 

2,72,35,062 

Co.'s Rupees. 

. 10,66,.59,148 
Actual. 
88,93,600 
3,4.5,92,6 i 2 
.5,14,81,9 8 

17,34,79,767 

17,6*),l5,327 

17,57,10.0>(3 

18,t,3,»ti,59» 

16,263,728 

3,014,067 

16,357,687 , 

3,066,610 

. 16,172,821 

3,016,072 

17,004,431 

3,012,908 

19.307,795 

19,624,297 | 

19,188,89.5 

20,017,3.59 


We subjoin, in illustration of the sources whence the Indian revenue is derived, and the amount of 
each, with the expenses of collection, &c., the following 

Account of the Revenue of the Bengal Presidency, in 1845-46, 1846-47, 1847-48, and 1848-49. 


1845-46. 

1846-47. 

1847-48. 

E"timate, 

1818-49. 

Co.'s rupees. 
6,52,117 
5.50,319 
2.5,7.5,151 
3,10,102 
7,96,311 

3’.50,48,‘)87 

26,79,599 

8 l,Uh 

18,81,175 

•28,00,817 

82,91,77" 

i/>-.,n,:n 

2,95,99,875 

1D,26,.84) 

Co.'s rupees. 

5.. 51.62" 

5.. 53..50" 
23.21,56,5 

2,78;,S01 

7.75.. 51.- 
13,27,267 

.3,.52,13,895 
28,01,.523 
66,681 
20,03,510 
26,91,870 

77,19,7(19 

1,61,10,018 

3,06,73,(152 

9,77,012 

Co.’s rupees. 
4,22,389 
3,1),(.2." 
22,93,l9f 
2,8 

8,04,5S(. 
3,9.5,1 5.'. 
3,,50,7 7,7.53 
29,16,0.52 
44,772 
19,75,231) 
.50,30,2.50 
7 1 ,.5.5,8.57 
1,58,72.680 
2,3'>,61,(121 
9,68,53.5 

Co.'s rutieee. 
6 ,.59,000 
4,89,400 
22,78,.500 
.5,24,100 
8,27,200 

.5,.51.86,000 
29,19,900 
47,100 
20,11,400 

76,06,100 

1 ,.5 5.9; ,100 
2,92,H4J)0(. 

8 ,(i 1,000 

7,59,010 

8 ,0(MKtO 

5,96,1.52 

37,101 

6,4.5,711 

8 ,00,000 

11,09,308 

1,38,141 

6,.58,621 

8 ,00,000 

12,99,90" 

1,56,818 

6,78,150 

8 .00,000 

12 ,02,220 

4S„500 

10,.56,I.5,14J 

'lO,70,74.808 

9,81,73,082 

9,87,22,476 

26.98,61.5 

26,.50,097 

26,60,208 

26,70,705 

10,09,16,526 

10,41,44,711 

9,38,03,871 

9,60,51,681 

1,66,85,710 

1 1.65,63,707 

1,84,10,838 

1,88,28,118 

8,42,30,816 

1 8,80,81,004: 

7,7.5,93,0,56 

7,72,2.5.5.1.5 


Mint duties - - - - - 

PoMt-ofHce collections - • . - 

Stjinp duties .... 

Kxcit.e duties In Calcutta ... 

Judicial fees and fines - . - . 

Miscellaneous civil receipts . . - 

Land revenue .... 

Saver and Ablcarry . . . - 

M ihct'llaneous receipts in the revenue department 
Receipts from tl>c territory ceded liy the llurmese 
Receipts from Scinde . - . » 

('uaioms ..... 

Sale of salt .... 

Sale of opium - . . - 

Marine and pilotage receipts . » - 

Revenue of Prince (if WnleP Itland, Singapore, and Malacca. 


Prince of Wales* Island 

Singaiiore 

Malacca 


1,7fi,49.5 
G4,150 


1.6,"..H10 1 
4,‘^0,SI1 

<>i,n')3 I 


Subsidy received fVom the Nagpore government 

Tribute from the Ni/am, RtJi»K>t, and other states 

Interest on arrears of revenue, Ike. ... 

7'ot il gross revenue 

Deduct nilowances and assignments payable out of the revenues In 
accordance with treaties or otliet engagements 

Chargee nfcoUecling the Revenue {inrluding cost of Salt and Opium). 

Co.'s r$. , 
1,06,VOO 


Stamp duties 
Sayer and Abkarry re¬ 
venues 
Customs - 
Salt 
Opium 


Co.’s rs. 

Co.’s rs. 

Co.’ rs. 

1,02,063 

1,05,228 

1,30,772 

37.42,770 

37,40,467 

36,.56,818 

4,7.5,0181 

1,79,072 

4,68,786 

18,43 216 

11.58.685 

.55.08.707 

7.5,22,613 

7.8,80,26.511,06,4.5,72.-.1 


37,G<),900i 

4,S4,00<) 

1 ,OH.!i2.487 


Total nett revenue of the Bengal presidency 


It is «nen from these statements that the territorial revenues at the disposal of the Fast India Com- 
panv equal tlioseof tltomost nowerfiil monarchies At jirescnt they arc greater than tho'sc ofeithi r Hussi.i 
or Austria, being inferior only to those of <;reat Britain and France. S ill, however, the Company’s 
financial situalion is not very prospeious. Vast as their revenue has been, tlteir expenditure appears in 
most instances, to have been still larger; and at this moment their debts in India, exclusive of tliVlr 
bond debts at home, amount to about 48,000.()0()L 

The following aecount shows the balance between the revenue and expenditure of our Indian domi¬ 
nions, from 18.35-6 to 1849-50. (See next page.) 

However much this account of fhe financial concerns of our Eastern empire may he 
at variance with the exag^cratid ideas entertained respecting it, as well hy a Large pro¬ 
portion of the people of England as by foreigners, it will excite no surprise in the mind 
of any one who has ever reflected on the subject. It is due, indeed, to the directors, to 
state, that though tlioy liavc occasionally acted on erroneous principles, they have always 
exerted themselves to enforce economy in every branch of their expenditure, and to im¬ 
pose and collect their revenues in the best and cheapest manner. But though they have 
succeeded \u repressing many abuses, it would be idle to suppose that they sliouUl ever 
entirely succeed in rooting them out. How can it be imagined, that strangers sent to 
India, conscious that they are armed with all the strength of government, placed under 
no real responsibility, exempted from the salutary influence of' public opioiou, fearing 
no c/Tectual exposure through the medium of the press, and anxious only to accumufjate 
a fortune, should not occasionally abuse their authority ? or that they shc>uld manage 
the complicated and difficult affairs of a vast empire, inhabited by a race , of people of 
whose language, manners, and habits thi^ arc almost wholly ignorant, with that pru¬ 
dence, economy, and vigilance, without w'hich it were idle to expect .that any great 
surplus revenue should ever be realised? 
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Iccount exhibftkiff tli« ToUl Grosi and Nett Revenue and Charge* of the British Possessions In Zndis 



An Account of the Public Debts, bearing Interest, outstanding at the several Presidencies In the East 
Indies, on the 30th April, 1851; spcciiytng the Rates and Annual Interest thereon.— (^Parl. Faper% 
No. 505. Sess. 1853.) 



Debts. 

Rates of 
Interest. 

.‘\nniinl 
Amount of 
Interest. 


Debts. 

Rates of 
Interest. 

Annual 
Amount of 
Interest. 

Bsnoat.. 
Registered Deli 
Loans 

DiUo 

IMuo • 

Co.’s Rupeu. 

1,10,,55,697 
^8,S4.«8,49.5 

6 cent. 

5 ^ cent. 

4 cent. 

Co.'s Itupeet. 

6,63,.54‘ 

1,44.21.424 

61,51,988 

Civil, mditarv, and 
medical funds 
Miscellaneous 4c*pQsli 
Treasury notes 

Fund for the re-") 
demnilon of the 
bonus iMued to the . 
creditors of the / 
late ILiJahofTan- 
jore . -J 

Co.'e Kupeee 
66,82,765 

6 , 01 , 97 .' 

36,500 

6&5^ct. 
6,5.&4^ct 
4 cent. 

Co.U’Hh,.,. 

3.80,032 

26,4.38 

1,460 

Compnny's rupee. 
L 0 . 1 H traiLsrertt-d from 
Fort Marlborouab - 
Treasury notes 

Cirll and medical 
fiincU 

Mlhcelltineout deposit 

15,33,58,898 

8.97V 
84,95,019 

10 cent, 
aver, h ^ ct. 

2 , 12 , 39,754 

897 

4,26,363 

28,11,894 

4 cent. 

1,12,476 

2,04,85,047 

9,85.V08 

6 ^ cent. 

5 & 4 ^ ct. 

12,29,102 

41,083 

Company's rupees 

HoMBAY. 

Civil snntiifjand other 
service fXinds 

1,03,67,634 

' 

5,37,556 

Company’s rupees 

48,33,3.5, i 7-1 

• 

2,29,37,199 

59,36,03V 

76,06,-303 

7,98.514 

1 23,500 

6 ^ cent. 

5 cent. 

4 V cent. 

4 ^cenu 

3,56,16V 

3,80*315 

31,940 

040 

N. WatT. PBovmcas. 
(including the newly- 
acquired terriiory.f 

M isceilani oum deposits 
'I'emporary loans 

*,00,000 

37.35,000 

4 ^ cent. 

6 Ip cent. 

8.00' 

1,86,6>0 

Civil provident and 
military funds 
Miscellaneous deposlu 
Treasury notes 

Company’s rupees 

1,43,64,349 



Company’s rupees 

39,33,000 


1,94,650 


■ 

Total ditto 

.i,iy,9fr,!6; 

Co.'s Rupees 

2,44,38,762 


t 



Aiadaab* 

Loans 

Ditto 

1,54,000 

1 W.5«)n 

8 cent. 
O^cent. 

1*,320 

4,830 

At 2«. sicca rupee - 

£17.999.827 

- 

£2,291,134 


—fhe charges defrayed in England on account of India, including cost of home establishments, 
dividends on Company’s stock, about 630,000/. a year; Interest on home bond debt; invoice value of 
stores consigned to India ; half pay, and other retired allowaisces, &c. 

jSBONY (Ger. Ebenholz; Du. Ebbenout; Pr. EbSnei It. Ebano; Hus. £6eno. 
woederewo; Xitt. Ebenus)^ a species of wood brought principally from the Bast. It la 
exceedingly bard and heavy, of great durability, susceptible of a very fine polUbt and ci^ 
that account used in mosaic and other inlaid wotk. There are many ^ecles of ebony^. 
The best is that which Is jet black, free from veins and rind, very compact, astringent, 
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anti of an acrid pungent taste. Tins species (denominated by botanists Diospynts 
Ebenus) is found principally in Madagascar, the Mauritius, and Ceylon. The centre 
only of the tree is said to be valuable. In 1837, 2,160 cwt. of ebony, of the estimated 
value of 2,275/., were exported from the Mauritius. Besides the black, there are red, 
green, and yellow ebonies; but the latter are not so much esteemed as the former. 
Cabinet-makers are in the habit of substituting pear-tree and other woods dyed black, 
in the place of genuine ebony; these, however, want its polish and lustre, though they 
hold glue better. The price of ebony varies, in the London market, from 51. to 20/. a 
ton. The quantities imported are hut inconsiderable. 

KEL {Anguilla murtzna of Linna>us), a fish, the appearance of which is too well 
known to require any description. It is a native of almost all the waters of Europe, 
frequenting not only rivers hut stagnant pools. Eels arc, in many places, extremely 
abundant, particularly in Holland and Jutland. Several ponds are appropriated in 
England to the raising of cels; and considerable numbers are taken in iIjc Thames and 
other rivers. But a large portion of the cels used in England are furnished by Holland. 
Indeed, very few except Dutch eels are ever seen in London ; and even Hampton and 
Richmond are principally supplied by them. The trade i.s carried on by Dutch 
traders, who employ it in several small vessels, by means of which the market is regu¬ 
larly and amply provided for. A cargo of eels is supposed to average from 15,000 to 
20,(XK) lbs. weight, and was charged dowu to 1853, when it was repealed, with a duty 
of 13/. 13s. In 1852, 82 cargoes were imported, the duty producing 1,119/.— {Report 
on Channel FiAieries, p. 93, &c.) 

EGGS (Fr. CEnfs} Lat. Om) are too well known to require to be described. They 
differ in size, colour, taste, &c. according to the different species of birds that lay them. 
The eggs of poultry are those most commonly used as food ; and form an article of very 
considerable importance in a commercial point of view, 'fhe eggs of plovers, which 
are esteemed a great delicacy, are, also, extensively used in London during a part of the 
season; and make, indeed, a perpetually recurring dish at fashionable dinners. 
Vast quantities of the eggs of poultry are brought from the country to London and 
other large towns; besides being veiy largely imported from the Continent. At this 
moment the trade in eggs forms no inconsiderable branch of our trade with France, 
and affords constant employment to a number of small vessels. 

In 1852 we imported 108,279,159 eggs; the duty of per 120 eggs, producing 
in tl)e same year a nett revenue of 39.-479/. But as this duty was reduced by Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1853, to 4d. per 120, a considerable increase of the imports may be 
expected. 

France supplies, at an average, from 80,000,000 to 100,000,OCX) of this immense im¬ 
portation, the rest being principally brought from Belgium. And, supposing the eggs 
supplied by the foreigner to cost at an average 4d. per dozen, it follows, taking the im¬ 
ports at 108,000,000, that the people of the metropolis and Brighton (for it is into 
them that they are almost all imported) pay the French and Belgians 150,000/. a year 
for eggs; and supposing that the freight, importers’ and retailers’ profit, duty, &c. raise 
their price to the consumer to lOd. a dozen, their total cost will be 375,000/. 

"Plovers’ eggs are found in most parts of England, but especially in the Fens. Con¬ 
siderable supplies arc, also, derived from Holland. 

EJOO. See Gomuti. 

ELEMI, a resin obtained from the Amijris elemifcra^ a tree growing in dififerent parts 
of America, Turkey, &c. It is obtained by woundingthe bark in dry weather, the juice 
being left to thicken in the sun. It is of a pale yellow colour, semi-transparent ; at 
first softish, but it hardens by keeping. Its taste is sliglitly bitter and warm. Its smell, 
wl)ich is, at first, .strong and fragrant, gradually diniini.shes. It used to be imported in 
long roundish cakes, wrajipcd in flag leaves, but it is now usually imported in mats and 
cbests. — ( Thomson's Chemistry.') 

ELEPHANTS’ TEE'l'H. See Ivory. 

ELM {Ulmus), a forest tree common in Great Britain, of which there arc several 
varieties. It attains to a great size, and lives to a great age ; its trunk is often rugged 
and crooked, and it is of slow growth. The colour of the heart-wood of elm is generally 
darker than tliat of oak, and of a redder brown. The sap-wood is of a yellowish or 
brownish white, with pores inclined to red. It is in general porous, and cross-grained, 
sometimes coarse-grained, and has no larger septa. It has a peculiar odour. It twists 
and warps much in drying, and shrinks very much both in length and breadth. It is 
difficult to work, but is not liable to .split, and bears the driving of bolts and nails better 
than any other timber. In Scotland, cliairs and other articles of household furniture 
are frequently made of elm wood ; but in England, wdiere the wood Is inferior, it is 
chiefly used in the manufacture of coffins, casks, pumps, pipes. See. It is appropriated 
tp these purposes because of its great durability in water, which also occasions its ox- 
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tensive use as piles and planking for wet foundations. Tlie naves of wheels are fre¬ 
quently made of elm ; those of tlic heavy waggons and drays of London are made of oak, 
whiah sup])orts a heavier weight, but does not hold the spokes so firmly. Elm is said to 
bear transplanting better than any other large tree.—( TredgM's Principhsof Carpentry^ 
pp. 201—203, &c.) 

ELSINEU11, OR HEIiSINGOR, a town of Zealand, on the Sound, about 22 miles 
north of Copenhagen, lat. 56° 2' 17'' N., Ion. 12° 38' 2" E. Population about 8,000. 
Adjacent to filsineur is the castle of Cronborg, which commands the entrance to the 
llaltic by the Sound. All merchant ships passing to and from the Baltic are obliged, 
under the reservations mentioned below, to salute Cronborg Castle by hoisting their 
colours when abreast of the same ; and no merchant ship is allowed to pass the Sound 
without clearing out at Eisineiir, and paying toll, according to the provisions in the 
treaties to that eflect negotiated with Denmark by the dilferent European powers. The 
first treaty with England having reference to this subject is dated in 1450. The Sound 
duties liad their origin in an agreement between the King of Denmark on the one part, 
artd the Hanse Towns on the other, by which the former undertook to construct light' 
houses, landinarks, &c. along tlie (Kattegat, and the latter to pay duty for the same. The 
duties have since been varied at ditlerent periods. Ships of war are exempted from the 
payment of duties. Most maritime nations have consuls re-sident at Elshicur. The 
following plan of the Sound is taken from the Admiralty Clmrt, compiled from Danish 
authorities. — (See 0 ))pofcite page.) 

Navigation of the lialtic _'rhis is exhilMtod in the following Accotint of the Number of Ships that 

have i>:i8sc(l (goiiij? and returning) the Sound at ddferent renods, from the Year 1777 to the piesont 
Time, specifying tlie Countries to whicii tiiey belonged. 


Countries. 

1777. 

1780. 

1785. 

17<>0 

1811. 

iHlf). 

1820. 

182.5. 

1830. 

18.35. 

1840. 

1851. 

18.52. 

Britihh Ihiands 


1,701 

2,5.37 

3,771 

2,310 

I,«48 

.3/.97 

.5,186 

4,271 

2,472 

4,071 

4,811 

3,902 

lioll-ind 


2,0.08 

1,571 

2,00'J 

5')1 

87(, 

8'.,3 

6.30 

1,227 

651 

947 

2,060 

1,691 

Sw eden 

1,773 

1,SK() 

2,136 

4.30 

2,7.V) 


1,.M9 

1,319 

1,1S» 

991 

1,.364 

2,255 

2,100 

Di'iumrk 

1.1 10 

1.311 

1.7K7 


476 

787 

792 

80.3 

741 


971 

1,518 

1,164 

I'nisda 


671 

1,.30S 

.O'Ji) 

1,03.- 

1,01 1 

1,55^ 

k 2,.391 

2,25.3 

1,9.38 

2,996 

2,664 

2..319 


47 

4.3 

11 t 

6 

495 


2 IT 

.33.5 

40'. 

6‘25 

811 

1,047 

916 




V<i 

41 


16S 

169 

2.30 

1j2 

126 

143 

134 


Fr.iiu'o 

21 


20 

12.3 

12 

16 

6.3 

72 

199 

lit; 

239 

288 

28.3 

SiMtn • 

10 


1., 

TiV 

22 




K 


18 


<• 

Ilanovor 






26.'. 

4.08 

413 

615 

,386 

70S 

661 

545 

Iiiijierial (.Vuhliia) ‘ 

.0 

.'lO 

(it) 

L 


- 

- 





2 


llant/lc 

2.11 

171 

1(>1 

2 Is 










.IJcf-klciihiirc 






386 

517 

C02 

661 

5,83 

962 

1,077 

771 

Olileiiltuii'li • 




24 

IS 


47 

31 


46 

85 

222 

18.3 

r.uhcf k 

7S 

S2 


SO 


1 > 

' (.1 

121 

SO 

71 

96 

125 

1,36 


Hi 

in- 

i;6 

177 

2 IS 

III 

59 

.31 

79 

4.3 

59 

.33 

22 

lUiml.iirg - 

22 

31 

(>t 

101 

.36 

3(, 

1.6 

,31 

1 25 

21 

23 

77 

46 

Uostiuk 

7'.l 

104 

101 

.33'! 










i’oriugal 

12 

21 

2.S 

2M 

42 

48 

2 

9 






CourLind 

1! 


25 

2' 










Vi'iiicH 


2 

4 

(ft.)!) 

9 




C 




2 

.Norway 





8,3 

791 

916 

9.51 

1,202 

1,3.57 

2,025 

2,891 

.3,020 

Utlicr [tlaces 


* 


90 

* 



- 


37 

73 

61 

51 

__ _* 

i.n 3 

8,201 

10,268 

‘>.742 

8,186 

8,871 

10,926 

J3,160 

13,212 

_10,25,5 

1J'),C62 


^7^56,3 ) 


The statements in this Table for the years 1777 and 17H0 are taken from the valuable work eniitlod 
J'oi/age (if D<t(x Fra7i<;ois mi Nord de (>• 300.); the other years are taken fri*m the returns 

seiit by the Rritbh consul at Elsineur, printed in various parliamentary papers. We have seen no two 
returns of the shipping that pass the Sound that quite agree, though the ditl'erences are not very material. 
The British consul first began to send returns of the tonnage in IS^l. 


A General Summary of the British Shipping employed in tlie Baltic Trade through the Sound during 
1*^02, .slating the Number of Vessels ami the Amount of their Tonnage, and distinguishing tliose from 
' and to British and Foreign Ports. 


From 11. Klngdoi 
Jliiltic Forts. 

n to 

Ilritish .Ships from Foreign 
I’urn, to the l..rltic. 

From the llaltir !’< 
17. Kingdom. 

Its to 

I!riti!>h Ships from llaltir .mil 
other Foreittn Forts and tlie 
Colonies. 

Cargoes. 

No. of 

ParKoes. 

No. ..f 
Sh>i)s. 

C.ugoes. 

No. of 
Miips. 

Cargoes. 

No. i.f 
Ship'. 


I.OIIO 

Sulphur 

9 

(h>rn and gr.iin 

,390 

Fici\i«ir)ns to New- 



1 16 

191 . 

2 

He.»ns .iiid pe.irt 

21 

iouudUiid 

6 

Iron - 


S,ilt - 


Flar 

285 

llafley 

1 


29 


2 

lleinp 

l('<n 

K\e • 

1 

Coftorr 

1 2.5 

Su,;ar 

19 

Linsei'd 

128 

L)e.,l!> 

2 

Hfrr.ngs - - i 

150 

('oO.e 

4 

'I’lmher 




(ieiuriil c.vrgoes - , 

i22 

Wine 

ti 

TaUow 

114 



Slan-s 

20 

(Jcneinl irooUs 

2 

Jlonc- and oil cake 

50 



I)>c wootla - 


Other ai tides 

4 

X:ilc and lion 

4.3 



Cpmcnt 

7 



yievper^ - 

.32 



(Hlu;r articles 

.31 1 



(ifiifral CATKoes 

15 



UallODt 

17C 



Slaves 

16 







Italldht 

40 1 







Other articles 

19 



'I’olal 

1,915 

Total - 

.5.3 

1 Total - 

1,883 

Total 

10 



Total of Hrltlsh shii 

s passim; the Stmud with caruo, 3,891. 




The Oder, Vistula, and other great rivers which flow into the I^ltic, and the 
many large cities that are built on or near its shores, have made it the theatre 
of a very extensive commerce. In this respect its importance was much increased by 
the foundation of Petersburg, the trade of which h now of great extent and value. 

2 0 2 
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Rejerence$ to Plan _A, Castle and light of Cronborg; B, Elsineur ; C, Hidsingborg in Sweden; 

JD, tile bank called the L.appen ; £, the bank called the Disken. The soundings are in fathoms. 

Haw products, including corn, timber, hemp and flax, tallow, hides, linseed, bristles, 
wool, &c., constitute the principal articles of export from the Baltic ports; colonial 
products, manufactured goods, dry stuffs, wine, salt, coal, &c., being among the prin¬ 
cipal articles of import. The leading ports, setting out from the Sound, are Copen¬ 
hagen, Lubfck, Wismar, RoStock, Swinemunde, Dantzic, (which next to Odessa, is the 
principal European port for the shipment of wheat,) Konigsberg, Memel, Riga, 
Petersburg, and Stockholm. The U. Kingdom has by far the largest portion of the 
foreign trade of the Baltic. This is evident from the fact of the British ships passing 
the Sound greatly exceeding those of any other country. In 1852 we imported from 
the Baltic about 818,000 qrs. wheat, 344J300 do. barley, and 628,000 do. oats, ex¬ 
clusive of very large quantities of tallow, hemp and flax, timber, linseed, bristles, &c. 

Pilotage, Sjc. — When ships come into Elsineur roads, or lie wind-bound near the Lappen, watermen 
come on board lo Inquire if the master will be carried ashore to clear; and in rough weather It is always 
best to make use of their services, tlielr boats being generally very safe. The Danish authorities have 
published a table of rates, being the highest charge that can be made by the boatmen upon such occasions; 
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but captains may bargain with them for ns much less as they piense. Most ships passing the Sound take 
on board pilots, the signal for one being a flag at the lore-topmast-head. Those bound for the JJaltiC 
take a pilot at Elslneur, who either carries the ship to Copenhagen, or Dragoe, a small town on tlie south* 
east extremiu of the island of Amack, where she is clear oi* •'he grounds. Those leaving the Baltic take 
a pilot from Dragoe, who carries the siiip to KIsineur. Sometimes, when the wind is fresh from the E. 
and S.E., it is impossible for a ship bound for Copenliagcn or tuo Baltic to double rhe point of Cronborg« 
and in tViat case an KIsineur pilot Is sometimes employed to nuoor the ship in the channel towards Kull 
Point on the Swedish shore, in lat. 56<3 18' 3" N., Ion. 12° 2G' K. But this does not often happen, as the 
Panish government employ steam tugs for tl>e special purpose of bringing ships, in adverse weather, 
round Cronborg Point. Thejilots are regularly licensed, so that, by employing them, the captain’s 
responsibility is at an end. Their charges are lixcd by authority, and depend on the sliip’s draught of 
water. We subjoin a copy of the tariff applicable to pilots taken on boanl at KIsineur to carry ships to 
Dragoe, Copenhagen, or kull Point, with tlie suras both in silver and in Iligsbank paper dollars. 


Pilotage from the 1st of April to the 30th of September. 



Ships drawing Water. 

Dragoe. 

Copenhagen. 

Kull Point. 

Silver. 

Paper. 

Silver. 

I’.aper. 

Silver. 

Paper. 


Teel. 

R. b. dr. 

ScA. 

R. b. dr. 

Sck. 

R. b. dr. 

.SVA. 

ft. b. dr. 

S-A. 

ft. b. dr 

Sch. 

ft. b. dr. 

Sch. 

Under 

- 8 

11 

92 

15 

40 

n 

.5.5 

11 

70 

7 

53 

7 

76 

Between - 

« 8 and 1) 

16 

75 

17 

30 

12 

61 

15 

2 

8 

73 

9 

3 


<) - 10 

18 

56 

10 

16 

1.5 

88 

14 

(M 

9 

92 

10 

26 


10 - 11 

20 

37 

21 

2 

15 

19 

15 

64 

11 

16 

11 

.50 


11 — 12 

22 

19 

22 

86 

U. 

47 

17 


12 

36 

12 



12 — 15 

21 


24 

72 

17 

73 

IS 

50 

1.5 

.5,5 

H 



15-14 

25 

77 

26 

.58 

19 

4 

10 

62 

11 

75 

15 

21 


14 — 1.5 

27 

59 

28 

4o 

20 

29 

20 

90 

15 

9.5 

16’ 

48 


15- 16 

29 

40 

30 

32 

21 

57 

22 

26 

17 

17 

17 

(j8 


16 - 17 

32 

12 

.5.5 

IV 

24 


24 

72 

18 

.57 

18 

92 


17 — 18 

31 

80 

35 

88 

26 

.59 

27 

22 

20 

48 

21 

H 


18— 10 

37 

62 

38 

()8 

2 H 

79 

29 

70 

22 

57 

2.5 

28 


ly — 20 1 

■10 

24 

41 

48 

31 

21 

32 

19 

24 

68 

25 

46 


20 — 21 

42 

92 

44 

28 

5,5 

bO 

i 34 

6.5 

26 

79 

27 

64 


21 - 22 

45 

64 

47 

9 

56 

4 

57 

16 

28 

8.8 

29 

78 


22 - 25 1 

48 

36 

1 49 

85 

5H 

45 

1 39 

62 

31 

3 

32 

0 


N.B _When a pilot Is taken on board at Dragoe to carry a ship to Elsineur, the charge is the same 

as tliat given under the first head of tlie above column. — {Archives du Commerce, tome iii. p. M5.) 

The Monies, Weights, and Mensures of Elsineur are the same as those of Copenliagcn (which see), ex¬ 
cept that the rixdollar is divided into 4 oris instead of 6 marcs ; thus, 24 skillings make 1 ort; and 4 orts 
1 rixdollar 

The Sound duties are, however, levied and p.aid in specie rixdoll.ars of 48 stivers, OJ such specie rlx-- 
dollars constituting 1 naarc fine silver, Cologne weight. Taking silver .at 5a-. 2d. an ounce, the value of 
the specie rixdollar is' 4#. f>Jd., and taking it at .5.t. an ounce, is worth 52-7d., or 4j. 4£d. nearly. In 
either case the value of the stiver may be taken at l*ld. 

The following tariff of the Sound duties, subscribed on the 28th December, 1841, was drawn up by 
Danish, British, and Swodish-Norwegian commissioners, in strict accoidance with the tariff of Chris- 
tianople of the 13th of August, 1645, and with the conventions and schedules concluded and agreed 
upon in London, on the 13th of May, and at El&ineur on the 13th and 23d of August, 18*1. 


iNTRODUCTOnV REMARKS TO 1 
I. — Of the Sound Toll in general- 
The Impost levlid at rislnore, known for aijos by the appel¬ 
lation of thu Sounit-loll, invol ves two distinct branches; n.inicly, 
tlie duty payable upon ihe siiip, and that upon the rarno. 

The duty payable upon the ship is confined to the h^ht and 
beacon money, stipulated liy a scpar.ate act in 1(547: hut m 
order to defray the expense of several new lights, necessary for 
the belter na'v'gatum of the Sound and the Cattegat, and 
whii-h are tn progress of erection, the above rate has been 
augmented 12^ |>er cent, by 5 .11, of the Convention on the 
Sound-toll with Great Britain of (he 15th August, 1841, to the 
etfret that merchant vessel* of 20 lasts, or 4a tuns and upwards, 
when In ballast, are hencefori h to contribute two und a quarter 
specie dollars, and when with careo four and a half specie 
dollars, esi-h time they are p.issingj'either through the Sound 
or the two Belts, ^'^e'.sels of a smaller burden, nowever, pay 
on a reduced scale, viz.: — 

'J’ons- Sp. d. stl. 8p. d. sti. 

from 10 to 20; — With cargo 1 0 In ballast 0 24 

») talO - I 24 — 1 O 

30 to 40 — 2 0 - . 1 24 

Vessels under 10 tons are entirely exempt fVom light dues. 

Hemark. — Vessels laden with bricks, tiles, or a auantfty 
of goods under sht lasts or twelve tons, arc considered in 
ballast, and charged light money accordingly. As to liquids, 
one last Is'held equal to eight hogsheads. Of dry goods by 
tbe weight, one laM (of 2 tonsils reckoned at twelve ship- 


lE Tauipp of Sound Duties. 

pound*, apd by barrel measure at so many barrels as con¬ 
stitute a last of eacli of tbe re^pec-tive articles, according to 
the TanlF. A ship laden with 8 horses or black cattle, how- ^ 
ever, is consuk-rcsl as carrying a full cargo. 

Besides tlte light arul bc.icon money, scver.il other expenses 
fall to the charge of the ship, such ns customs fees and jiour- 
money, of which an account will be reiKlcred hereafter. 

The duty payable upon goods, or the Sound duty, properly 
speaking, is hwied according to the Tantf of the Orcsound 
Custom-house of the 23d December, 1811, (an ofiicial trans¬ 
lation of which will be found annexed,) and which has been 
made to include— 

1. The articles enumerated and ratetl In the Tariff of 
Christianbple of the 13ih August, 164.^. 

2 Articles ihe rates of winch were agreed upon In London, 
on the 13th M.ay, 1841. 

3. Articles tin? rates of which wi-re sanctioned by ( 3. and 4. 
of the Convention of tbe 13th August, 1811. 

All goods and wares not specified in the above mentioned 
Tarill’pay duty ad valorem, in conformity with the stipulation 
. in I 3. of the treaty b.-twoen Denmark and the United Neiher- 
iands of the I6th June, 1701. — [ConJ'. } 2.5. and 24. (fthc pre¬ 
tent rtfft/ariuiK.) 

A toll, upon the 8.ame principles as at the Sound, and deno¬ 
minated " stream toll," Is levied upon all vessels and goods 
which pus through the large and little Belt. In the former 
case it U collectea at Nyborg, in the island of Funen, and in 
the liUlcr, at Frederica, in Jutland. 
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TliefoUowhiR oT.JecI*, vtz. Lnll-'on and roln of goUl and 
•ilvcr ; chalk and gviKum in lunnw; clay of various kinds, 
•with the exception of pipe-ilay ; coals and cinders; cnrd.iue 
and other ships' maleriaU procci ding from a w reck ; fre-h fish, 
•with the exception of oysters and lobsters ; amidl grindstone!), 
nse<l houschoM fnrnhnre and wearing apparef; paving st*mes : 
oiiK'kIime artd limeslowe; small stOties for fishing-nets; and 
•*ood for fuel, are exempt from duty at the Sound and Belts 
hy ancient Usage. 'Tlie vessels laden whh such objects, how¬ 
ever, are liable to the light (lues, stipulated for vessris with a 
careo.—iOmv. 13th dug. 1841, { II.) 

The duty, light, and beacon money, fees, and other dur-« at 
the Sound and Belts, are levied and’ paid in specie rlxdollars 
of 48 stivers, of which 9i rlxdollars specie constitute om* m,-irk 
fine silver. Cologne weight. The notes Issued bv the Danish 
National Bank, however, are received in payment at the cur¬ 
rent exchangee.—(Cone, I3th Aug. 1841, § 3‘^.) 

y.Ii _Taking silver at .5*. 2//. an or., the vahic of the 

Hiecie doll. is4j. 61d.; and taking it at an o/.., it is worth 
52’7d., or 4*. 4id. nearly ; In either case tlie value of the 
stiver may be taken at I'ld. 


JI. Of the Oreeovnd Cutlem H»nee, anil V» Unfta ami 

latiima, chiefly fimnditl upon Trebles ivdh foreif>H Natimit: 
and of th« Privilegea er^i^ed by auch Nutiona at the Sound 
and the itvo Vella. 

The following are the rules arnl regulations, chiefly founded 
■njion the exisiing treaties, and acted npfiu by the Customs, as 
vohiiects the shipping and trade at the fcjuund and the two 
UeltH. .... 

In order to secure prompt dpsiiatih to the vessels clearing the 
dues, the officers are iiiHiructeu to he in didly attendance at 
the Custom-house at the following peiiixls, viz.:— 

a. For the teerption qf papera, 

fiom the 1st April to the 31st Oct. - from 4 o'clock, a.m. 

to 1() o'clock, P.M. 

in the month of March * • from (i o’clock, a.m. 

to y o’llo) k, P.M. 

and during the rest of the year - from t> o’cloi k, a.m. 

to 8 o’clock, v.M. 

b. For the deliverij qf Sound-pasaes, 
from the 1st April to the Slst Oct. • from 0 o’clock, a.m. 

to 9 o’clo) k, P.M. 

in the month of March • - from 7 o’clock, a.m. 

to 9 o'c lot k, P.M. 

and during the rest of the year - from 8 o’c loi k, a.m. 

to () o’clock, P.M. 

[Cow. nth .Vug. 1841, § 21'.,) 
The fees to be levied by the customs olflcers, in conformity 
with the conventions of the 13-‘i.3d August, IHtl,between Den¬ 
mark on the one part, and Great Brii.aln, Sweden, and Nor- 
w.iy on tlic other, have been determined and fixed as follows 
a. Feet payable upon each Clcnrani e. 

To the director, commis-sioners, and officers of the f'u-.toms, 
to lie charged in one sum under the head of " Customs 
Fees,” 3 specie dollars (sp. d.). 

Yesifels proving to he wnder 2ll lasts or 40 tons, arc charged 
according to the following rcxlnced scvile, viz.: — 

From 10 to 20 tons burden, Sp. d. 0 12 stivers. 

20 to 30 — — I 24 ~ 

30 to 40 — _ 2 0 — 

'fhose undbr 10 tons are exem|)t from customs fres. 
Remark. —Where the credit alluded to in section 2. of §20. 
Is made use of, 12 stivers are chargc>d In addition for the 
stumped paper on which the bond is written. 

b. Fees payable in special Cases. 

1. To the Inspector ok .searcher, where the vessel does not 
bring a Custom house clearanc e or other otllcial document, 
proving her national character and stating the nature of 
fuT cargo, sp. d. 1 (i st. 

Viskscls under 20 tons .sre not liable to the inspector’s ch.Trge. 

fleniarks. - Where the clearances from foreign ports, and 
namely, the English »* Victualling bills ” of pnvilegMl ships 
In bsll'Ast, arc defective, owing to tlieir not stating cither the 
ship’s iia.ional character or the circumstance of her sailing 
in ballast, such defect may be anicnUecl liy the inastev’s cle- 
rlaration before Uie consul of his nation, in which ease no 
Inspector’s fee IS charged.—ff’ewv. 13th Aug. I81J, § 21.) 

As unprivileged vessels are liable to be .searched, they are 
charged the inspector’s fee each time they clear. 

2. To tile interpreter, for reporting the cargoes for entry at 

the (;ii.stom-house, and for rendering a detailed st.vfemcnt 
of the duty, showing the projoirtion to be contributed and 
paid by each of the shijUKTs or consignees m particuiart 
namely, for any number of bills of lading, not exceetltng I 
four - - - - - - 32 .stivers. 

And in addition for each bill of lading above four 4 — 

For reporting a ship in ballast,or laden with coals 12 — 

Remark._Where nii lulls of lading are on board, the 

interpreter is entitled for any number not exceeding six 
cockcis ...... 32 stivers. 

And for each cocket over and above that number 4 — 

Vessels proceeding from the countries under-mentioned, are 
exempt from tlie interpreter’s cliarge, and pay only eight 
stivers for their pass, where the master re<iuires to have the 
seiiiereiurntd ; vix.firom Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Vrossla, 
Finland (with the exception of Wyburg and Frederlcks- 
haimi); from the Baltic provinces of Uussia (with the excep- 
Iron of St. Petersbttvg and Narva); and from Mecklenburg 
(with the exccplhxi of Kostock). —(Conv- 1.3th Aog. 1841,- 
I 22.) 

Bewiarfe.—Vessels from these countries proving to measure 
under 20 tons are not even subject to tlie charge for the 
of their pass. 

des the fees above enumerated, another exjxmse Is cn- 
iailed uiwn the sl'ipidng, which is the eactra j/oor-monei/, btipn- 
lated for the benefit of the poor by J 5. of the Convention of 
the lAth June, 1701, and amounting to one specie dollar, 
payable where the clearance of a vessel Is demanded and 
granted on Sundays, and on the holhla>s lawfully appointed, 
as well as out of the office hours, mentioned In § 9—(Cbnv. 
13lh Aug. 1841, I 26.) 
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Remark. — Vessels proving to measure Under 30 tons pny 
only 32 stivers poor-money. 

Britisii ves'.eU of all sizes are, moreover, charged the 
British poor-rnonvy of one specie dollar, or O*. steilfng, 
lieinit a voluntary contribution on the part of the ship owners 
in ronslder.-itlon of certain advantages and relief, graimxl 
by the cliaring-houses at Elsinore, in the evepl of shipwreck., 
to the in.ister» and crews of such jessels ds have contriliutcd 
to the same. 

llegular ftctpiiltmicrs fbr the duty, light, and lieacon-money, 
as well as for the customs fees ana other dues at the Sound 
and Belt', are given liy the Customs on the respective passes. 

Remark. — The ahove acquittance on the pass for tlio 
amount of duty should, strictly speaking, not be given In the 
gross, but In detail, .and for each description of gooils In pnr- 
tlctifar; however, in order not to delay the desp.-itch of ves¬ 
sels longer than is alisolutely necess.vry, a detailed st-nenient 
is only ilelivered to shipmasters upon their express demand, 

•when previously made to that ellect_ (Conv. 16th June, 

1701, § 6.; .and 1.3th Aug. 1S41, § ’25.) 

Each merchant vessel c.illing at Elsinore is to hoist her 
coloiirs; that h to say, when coming from the northward: 
previously to passing Cronliorg C.vstle; and when coming from 
the sunthward, previou-slv to p.assing the Danish guardship 
stationed in the ron-.ls— {Conn. 1.3th Ang, 1841, § 13.) 

Every iriereliant vessel is ll.ible tfi the payment of duty, 
wlien on her voy.age she passes the Custom house line; by 
wliicli is understood, in tbe Seniul, an imaginary line draw i 
across the Sound between the flag-bnttery of Cronboi^ Castle 
an 1 tlie northern iioiiit of ilelsiughorg ; in the large Bell, the 
line twfween H.iUkow.in Ze.al.md, and Knudshoved, In Funen ; 
and in tlie little Belt, the line lietwccn Strib, in Funtn, and 
tlie old Feiry-bridge at Fiederica, in Jutland. — (Conv. 15th 
Aug. 1811, § 14.) 

'1 be general rule cst.iblishetl by the preceding article is 
subject to the fo'lowing m<aliHcati.ins : — 

a. V’essels wlilcli, by stress of wcatlirr, seek the roads for 
shelter, or come in to w-iit for convdv, but return again, are 
entirely exempt from all clearance anti i-barges. 

b. Vessels, which c ill for orders .and return again, without 
either loading or unloatlmg, are not sabject to the payment of 
any duty, eveept light-money and custoins fees inwards. 

c. Vessels carrying a pendant, and reporting to have gofxls 
on board, uUhuugh Halde to duty upon th-' rated articles of 
their cargo as herctofoie, are exempt from light-money and 
all «:ie,loms fees.—(Coau. 1.3tli Aug. 1841, § 1.6.) 

For tbe pre.si rvation of putilic order, sliipm.astors or other 
jiervinB -wlio come on .shore at Elsinore for the puniose of 
clearing the hound dues, are to proceed immediate! v fiom the 
landing-place to the tmstom-hoiise, there to deliver ilior 
jvipers and to make the docrarafions required of them, m ouler 
that no delay may occur in the jTompt despatch of their ves- 
svls._(ro«<-. 13th Aug. 1811, § If,.) 

Goods and w.ires on whi( h the -‘sound and stream dnty has 
once been paid, and which aie necess.nnly returned eitiier 
through the Snanil or the Dells in consequence ol shipwreck, 
or by some other reason, are not liable to duty a sitond time ; 
the parties, however, will have to atlbvd the heees'.iry expl.ui- 
atioii on the bul>j«’ei, to the satisf.iction of the Gnstonis, 

'J'he same is observol with regard to vessels which, after 
having cleared the does from tenajiestnous weather or contrary 
winds, .are obliged to return to the road.s. — (tone. 1.6th June, 
1701, § 8.) 

'I'ho duty on goods is invarlaiily computed according to the 
weights and measures of the country or place where the cargo 
Iws licen shipped; to the effect that. Inasmuch as a ton in 
England K 2t) cwt., or 2210 llis., the duty in like planner is 
calcitl.ated upon 2210 lbs.; and a kilogramme hi Franc,-, and 
a Netherlands pound In Holl.and, lieing equal to 2 French and 
V Dutch pounds respectively, they are hlteu isc taken at 2 pounds 
at the Sound and Bells; and so in similar m.st«.—((’ono. 
IflhJun.-, 1701, 6 2. ; and 1.3th Aug. 1841, § 12.) 

Where the ship*k papers, tliereforo, stale wcight.s and mea¬ 
sures other than those cusloina^ at the \)lace where the goods 
have liien laden, a reduction of tlie same to the weights and 
measures of the pl.ice of shipment is made jireviously to the 
duly lieiiig t iiaiged. 

'1 lie n.itions ir.idmg through the Sound and Belts are con¬ 
sidered by the Custoins in tlie light eitlur of privilegeii or of 
unprivileged nations. The former cl.asu includes all those 
whose governnienis nie connected with Denmark by means 
of commerciai tie.ities, containing btipulations about the 
bontui toll. 

Jn consequence thereof, the sliijib (inrhiding Ibe goods lailen 
therein) of the following st.ates aie treated upon the footing of 
the most f.isourcd nations, among wliu h are (Jrcat Brittsm 
and most other powers. 

l'rivi|eg«-d ii.itions p.ay duly according lo the customs t.srlff 
of the ■2.3<l of December 1841; bm on all articles not ratetl 
therein, they aie ch.irged 1 per cunt, ad valonin accunling to 
the v.slue of such art teles at their respeeilve pl.icet of .sliipraeni. 

Uiiprivllegetl nations, although c<|ually paying the rated duty 
according to the tariff, are chargesl H per cent, upon all at- 
tides subject to the ad valorem tlnty. 

Remark .—Unprivileged ghi|«, when bound to the port of 
Bostock, laden wiih G tons of goods and upwards, are liable, 
besides, to tiiB Hosenoble duty ujion tlie cargo of 4J specie 
dollars, from which the most favoured nations have lieon 
exempted by § 10. of the Gonvention of 13th August, 1841. 
With reg.'ird to the discrlmlnaUng duties which are levied 
uiKin certain wines, as well as upon various descriptions of 
com from certain ports of tlie Baltic, when laden In unprivi¬ 
leged slops, rtfer to 8 29. sections 4, 5, 6., and to Tabic 111. 
at the end of the tariff. 

’The duty ad valorem, above n'lnded to, is charged upon the 
value or according to the prices, stated in the snip's papers ; 
but where tliey do not atford the information required, or 
where the statemv nts made prove to bo incorrect, the cus* 
toms officers are instructed to /nake, the valuation accordhig 
to prices current, wltlcli cpiote the actual prices at the \ilACft 
of shipment where these, however, arc not obtainable, it lx 
left to the officers to act according to the test of t^r judgment 
and upon principles of equity. Where the value of*the goods 
actually shlpiied is not stateu in the endorsement of the papev 
called oncket,".and no vegular invoice accompanies the 
same, the value stated In front of such cocket is adopted by 
the Cusmms In the first Instance for calculating the duty pay- 
able.-lCunc. I3th Aug. 1841, | 17, IS-) 
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Where, from a «lefu'tent Btato of Urn uliip’ti or some 

other cause, the duty on any parcel of merchandise haslicen 
overcharged by the Sound Customs, the didereuco will be re¬ 
funded to the claimants on their airordmg auincicnt proofs to 
that effect within the term of one year, to commence from 
the lime that »uch dues wutu paid—(C omu. 13th Auir. 1841, 
S 10.) 

Jn the event of any dijasreement arising betwei'n the 
parties about the amount ofisouiul duty actually chargral and 
paid u|M>n any parcel of merchandise, the Sound Customs will 
deliver, gratuitously, to the jiersons applying for the same, a 
detailed ktatement, under their hand and seal, of the duty so 
charged and pald.-HConu, 13th Aug. 1S41, § W.) 

As soon as a shipmaster has delivered at the Custom-house 
the papers referring to his cargo, and has matie the declarations 
requiriil of him, he shall, at his request, and on giving good 
and sufflclent security to the Customs for the jiayment of the 
dues, lie furnished with a blank pass, in order that he may lie 
cnahled to proceed forthwith on his voyage, it the wind be 
f.ivourable, without being obliged to waittura regular Custom¬ 
house clearance—(Coiio. 13ih Aug. 1811, § k7.) 

Ilcsides the privilege meniionetl in § ‘^.3. of paying 1 per cent, 
only on articles not ratctl in the t.iritf, the following otlier pri¬ 
vileges are enloyed by (he most favoured nations, viz.:— 

1. Their shljis and goiKls are free from licing scarchctl by 
the Customs, and full crtxleiire is given to their certilicales and 
p qiers when in due order ; with the understanding, however, 
thrtt in caseof niiy fraud upon the revenue at the Sound and 
the Belts, the government Coneemcfd, wlieii called upon, adopt 
prompt and eflii acious measures to procure rttlres-s.— (Couv. 
EOth .Tunc, 1701, § 11.) 

a. Although go^s, not rated In the l.irilf and belon::lng to 
them, bo laden in unprivileged \esseW, still such goods are 
Hot charged with a higher duty tli.m I per cent, ad valorem, 
on being accompantetf by the necessary certificates of property 
from the port of shipment. 

3, They have a pre-eminent claim to their ships being de¬ 
spatched at the Custom house, without expi ricncmg delay.— 
(Trcah/ with England qf 1G70, §14.; with Holland of 1701, 

§ IE) 

4. Spanish and Portuguese wines, when laden In their 
vessels, pay sp. d. per pipe only, while in unpuvilegedshiiis 
such wines are subiect to a duty of sp.tl. 2 jier pijie. 

.5. In like manner wine in bottles laden m their ves.sels l.s 
charged 24 stivers per UlO bottles only, while m unprivileged 
ships the s.une wine is liable to 30 stivers duty i>er 100 bottles, 

0. When their ships carry certain descriptions of corn from 
v.arious enumerated ports in the Baltic, liieduty payable thwe- 
on Is not raiM d, a.s when laden in khipb belonging t<> unprivi¬ 
leged nations. 

7. 'i'hey are exempt from (he Rosenoble duty, menilonetl 
in tho remark to § 24. 

8. On good and full security being given to the Customs, (he 
ships of (ireat IlritHin, France, and Spain,when upw.mis hound, 
enjoy the jirlvilege of p.aying the dins, at their return from the 
Baltic; or If they do not return, then within three months, if 
they have not paid the same on their first passage, {Treaty 
with England qj' IfiTO, § 12. ; with Erance q/ 17 12, ft 10.) 

'i'he pleasure yachts belonging to the members of the royal 
yacht squadrons in Ktigl.nul are entirely exempt from liglit- 
money and customs fees at the Sound and the two Belts, on 
the necessary proofs being afforded by them to the satisfaction 
of the Customs.-(f’onK. 13 Aug. ES41, j 30.) 

'I'owaitls indemnifying shipmasters for the expenses neces¬ 
sarily attendant upon their coming on shore to clear the Sound 
does, an,.allowance of 4 pi-r cent, on the amount of duty piy- 
able upon their cargoes is granted by the f'ustoms to every 
shipmaster who shall have made a true report and manifest of 
his cargo. —(Conu. 13 Aug. 1811, § 31.) 

Masters and seamen of inerctiant vessels, who, having suf¬ 
fered shipwreck, artlve at Elsinore in distress, and apply to the 
Sound Custom-house, either in person or through the coiisu) 
of their nation, receive the custtmi.'iry don.ali.m out of the 
extra poor-money mentioned in § 13.—(Cent;. 13 Aug. 1841, 
i .34.) 

The infraction of, or deviation from, the cstnblislvd rules 
and regulations of the Customs, is visited with the following 
penalties, vi?. :— 

1. For making a false entry of the quantity or quality of the 
cargo, and for running the ship past tlve rustom-hoiise (except 
In caseof distress), with a manifesVTntcntion of «Ufr.\uding the 
revenue, a }icn.alty is imposed adetpiate to the decicc of cul¬ 
pability of tlie otiending p.arty ; that is to say, over and above 
the lawful duty on the gixnls, in tho worst c.ise, a sum not tx- 
reediiig double the amount of which the revenue was intended 
to be so defraudetl. 

2. Where shipmasters are bouml to Copenhagen, and sail 
thither without having previously cleared the Sound duty, 
although they send their p.ipers down to Elsinore for cle.ar- 
ance, they are liable to a penalty of two specie dollars and a 
half. 

3. Fines of one specie doll.ar are inflicted— 

a. Where the ships’papers are forw.irded to Elsinore for 
despatch previously to irie ship’s arrival from the southward. 

b. Whore the shqis’ papers are brought on shore l>y any otlier 
person tlian the master, mate or sujieriargo. 

In conclusion, it must he remarked, that in order to secure 
prompt despatch to the vessels clearing at tho Sound and the 
Belts, and to protect the own<Ts of the goods therein laden, as 
much as possible, against involuntary overcharges in the dues. 
It i.s of the. most vital importance that the papers reiating to 
ship and cargo (which the shipmasters are lield to deliver at 
the (iuHtom^ouse each time they present tlieinsolvcs for 
clearance) should always be made out in such order, so as to 
enable the oflQcers to calculate the duty without difficulty. 
The parties, therefore, will have to Impute it to themselves, in 
so far as any delay in the clearance, or any Overch.srge in (lie 
dues, is occasioned by the deficient state of the papers pro¬ 
duced. For these reasons U is strongly recommended to the 
shipmasters, as well as to the shippers of goods, to be careful 
thta the papers which relate to tlie cargo. Independently of a 
clcar and exact report of the contents of the several packages, 
moreover distinctly mention— 

1. As regards goods that are specified and rated in the 
tariff, either the weight or measuro at tlie port of stiipmcnt, as 
tlie cose may require, 

2. As regards goods which pay duty ad valorem, tho value 
of such croods at the nort of shiiWeiit. 


It Is only under the guidance of an accurate and l\iU state¬ 
ment of these detulls that the customs officers, on charging the 
duty, are enabled lodofiill Justice to the" commercial public 
in the amnse of tho existing treaties, and it Is only by these 
means that a frequent recurrence of claims for overcharges 
(attended with great inconvenience to all parties) can be most 
ett'ectuaiiy checked for the ftiture. 

Tariff qf Dtdies levied at the Sound and Delte. 

Stivers. 

Almonds, the I fin lbs. - - • - 0 

A liim, the ship lb. - - - » - 14 

Amber, wrought, the lbs. - - » - f> 

r.iw, in fragments, or filings, the ship lb. - * ? 

Anchor Mucks, (he shock of <i0 - ' • • 48 

Angor.a goat's hair Is cbargcrl as canicl’i hair. 

Aniseed, the JOO lbs. - - - -9 

Annatto or roucon.tlio 100 lbs. - - - 9 

Aiilimony, the sliip lb. - - - - 14 

Api>an I of a ship stranded, duty free, 
we.iriiig, useil.dulv free, 
new, n, cliargetl dut\ ad valorem. 

App'e-*., the last (12 bat rets to the hist) • .4* 

Algol or tartar, the JOB lb. - - - 4 

Armagivic. See Urniidy. 

Arrack. Sec linindt/. 

Arsenic, the .3(K) lbs. - « • -8 

red. St-e Orpiment. 

Asbea, vS/.: — 

pot and straw .ash, the last or the 12 ship lb. - - 48 

'The weight not being st.itetl, the bairei is reckoned 
at 1 ship lb. nett. 

kelp, the ship lb. - - - • - 4 

1 he wiielit not being stated, the barrel is reckoned 
at 4 ship lb. nett. 

sotla. .Sto; Darillit. e 

weed ash, the last (12 barrels to (he last) - - 12 

'J’lie barrel is reckoned at 1 ship lb. nett. 

A cask oi weed ash from Kiga is considered as a 
hand. 

Atlas, tlic two pieces (25 ells being reckonetl to the piece) 9 
Bacon, the ship lb. - - - - - 6 

Weight unknown, the barrel Is reckoned at 1 ship lb. 
ni-t. 

Bagging. Sec Unen. 

Bai/e, tlie pieee, reckoned at 2.0 dlv • • -3 

Balk planks, of o.ik, the shock Ilf GO - • -4.8 

of fir and pine, the shock of hi) ... ."fi 

Balks nf oak, ash, and beech, each - - - ,3 

of lir, pine, and lime, the pair or two - - 3 

round, are cliargwl accorclng to dimensions as round 
timber. 

denominated " balks hewed square or with eight edges,* 
are ch.irgevl ns >ards from 7 to under 1.5 p i'ms. 

Barattes of silk, the two pieces (25 el'i, being leckoncd to 

the piece) - - - - -9 

Barley, the lost (20 barrels to the last) - - - 21 

meal andgro.its. Se-c Hour and Groats. 

Barilla, the 100 lbs. - . . .1 

B.irs of gold .'iiid silver, duty free*. 

B.ij be'rries, the* 2(K) lbs. - . • - 9 

Beans, ilio l.ist (12 b.irri Is to the bast) - - - 12 

'riic luiinber of bvrre-Is unlinown,200 lbs. nett weight 
Is lecki.ncd le» the b.arrel. 

Beaver Nkiiis. See.SA.iii*. 

Beav<«r wool or hair, the 25 lbs. • - -24 

Uesl ticking, fine, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to 

the piece) - - - .- - 15 

coa>«,e, the 5 pieces (.50 ells being rcckone-d to the piece) 3 
vsitUout induation of quality, is eliarged as fine bed 
ticking. 

Beef, s.dn d .ind smoked, and all other kinds pf meat salted 

and smokcel, the bist (12 b.erreU to tire bsst) - 30 

The number of barrels unknown, 201 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the b.arreb 
Beer, inibeck, Kostock, Sir.tKund, and VV'ismar, tho last 

of (i casks (12 barrels to the la.st) - - - IS 

mum, black or spruce beer, and .ill other kinds of beer 
not otherwise enumerated and ilescrlbqd, the last of 6 
casks (12 barrels to the last) - - - 36 

in bogdieads from England, Holland, and other places, 
the 2 hogsheads - - - - -9 

8 hogsheads or 12 harrels are reckoned to the last 
in bottles, is chargetl duty ad valorem. 

Blankets, horse, the 2 dozen - - - - 1.5 

for beds, the 2 doren - - - - 15 

Whcie the qu.antily is not otherwise reported than by 
the cll,-4 fll* are reckoned to each lilankit. 

Boat-hook shafts are charged a.s common spars. 

Bomh.ixeen, the 4 pietes(25 ells being reckoned to the 

piece) - - - - - .5 

Boinba-zetr, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the 

piece) - - - - - - ft 

Boxes, the last - - - - - 18 

Brandy, French, Including Arinagnac, Charente, and 

CoKnac, the hogshead of 30 vellcs - - - 24 

Spanish, the hogshead of 30 veUes ... 24 

arrack, rum, and tati i, the hogshead of 30 voltes - V4 
lUienisli, the hogshead of .50 veltes - - - 36 

From Sweden, 60 kannor arc reckoned to the hogs¬ 
head. 


Buu^h charged duty ad valorem. 

Brass, the ship Ib.- 

guns, the shin lb. - • » • « 

wire. See wire. 

Brazier’s work, the crate weighing 1 ship lb. - 
Bre.ad and biscuits of wheat, the last (12 barrels to ti»e 
last) ...... 

rf rye, the last (12 barrels to the last) 

T he number of barrels not being reported, 100 lbs. 
nett vveiglit is reckoned to (he barrel. 

Brimstone, the last or 12 ship lbs. 

Broadswords, the 2ft - - - " 

Broc.ule of gold and silver, the piece (25 ells to the 
hIlclO • « a . . 
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Bniasen are batk*. ^ t. ^ 

Kuckram of all *ort*, the 4 piece* (50 ells being reckonc d 

to the piece) - - • - * - 3 

Thirkskln*. See Sk-hu. 

Kat k wheat, the last (IS barrels to the last) • - 12 

IhifTleather. See Leather. 

Kuldati canvass Is charged as bolclarct. See Lwem, 
fiulliim, gold and silTer, datjr fVee. 

)lnllocks> each . - » - IR 

Kuntinc, the 4 pfcees (85 ells bring reckoned to the piece) •> 
butter, the last (18 barrels to the last) - - fiO 

The number of barrels being unknown, 800 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

Calla (figtired plush), the 8 pieces (W elU being reckoned 

to the piece) - - - - - !l 

ralamine, the ship Ib. • - - - S 

ral.'imus, the I001l». - - - - 6 

t.'alemink or drillings fVom Russia, the 100 arshines - b 
Calf skins, raw, salted, and dried, the 10 dickers or 100 

skins • • - • - - 12 

of the weight of 9 lbs, nett and upwards,each, pny as 
kips. ‘See Hidct. 

Calico, printed or dyed, is charged ad valorein. 

Calves, each - - - - 8 

Camblets, the 8 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) 5 
Cambrics of cotton, are charged sd valorem. 

of linen, the 4 pieces (85 ells reckoned to the piece) - 15 

Camel’s hair, the 85 lbs. - - - * ® 

Canary seed, the last of 6 casks (18 barrels to tlie last) • 30 

Candles at tallow and wax. See Tall'im and Waji. 

ofHjierrr acetl are charged ad valorem. 

Cnnella alba, the 100 lbs. - - - *6 

Capers in lupes and hogsheads, the inpe or 2 hogsheads - 18 

in smaller casks, or in lioxes and cases or simitar puck* 

Wiges, are chargeil ad valorem. 

Cardamoms, (he lOO llw. - • - -IS 

Cassia fistula, the 100 lbs. • • - • 12 

Cassia lignea, the 100 lbs. • • • .9 

Cattle boneii, the ship lb. - - - - 1 

Cement, the last (12 harrels to the last) • * 12 

liy weight the last is reckoned at 18 ship Ih. nett. 

Chalk', white, raw, and in lumps, duty free. 

(18 b.-irrels to the last.) 

Cheese, the ship lb. - • • - • 4 

Chexnuts, the Iwilsseau • • - * 1 

Tlie numlier of holsscaux not being mentioned, lOS) 
ib>. nett weight is reckoiicil to the l>oisseau. 

Cider and similar fruit wines, including mast, the hogs¬ 
head of M vcltes • - - 18 

Cinders, duty tree. 

Cinnabar, the 100 lbs. . - • - 24 

Cinnamon, the 100 lbs. • * - - 3ti 

Clapwood. See h'ood. 

Clay of all sorts, duty free, excei>t pipe clay, which pays ad 
valorein. 

Cloth, woollen, English, Pulcli, and fine, the 8 pieces * 36 

coarse, .Scotch, Amsterdam, Flenmh, and French, the 
16 pieces - - - • - 30 

Cloth, woollen, virlot or coarse Dutch, if not nartirularly 

d«scTlbed,anil all oth r course cloth, the 16 pieces • 3G 
25 clU of all horU of woollen cloth are reckoitcd to llt« 
piece 

Chifhes, old and new. See Apparel, Wearirtg. 
fhoves, the 100 lbs. - - - - - 36 

Club sticks, the long liundred of 4S shocks - 48 

Coals of all sorts, inclnding cokes and cinders, duly free. 

Coal pilch, the last (18 barrels to ihe l.ast) • - 18 

Coal tar, the last (18 barrels to the last) • - 18 

flohall or cobalt ore, the 1(X) lbs. - - - 3 

«r«t,hineal,the lOOru. - - - - .3*. 

Cocoa, the lUO 11*. - - - - - 6 

Cod fish. See FUh, 

Cotiilla of flax and hemp, the 10 ship II*. • - -36 

Coffee, the 100 lbs. - - - • 6 

Coin of gold and silver, duty free. 

t’oney wool, the 5 lbs. - • - - .3 

Copiier, wrought and unwrought, the ship Ih. - * 21 

wire. S-e 

Copperas (vitriol), the ship lb. - - « 6 

liliie, the ship lbs • • • • - 6 

Cordage, namely—cables, cable yam, rigging and hawser 

laul roiM's, the ship ll>. - - - » 6 

old, usect, tho 5 siiip lbs. • • • - 1» 

jirooeedlng from a wreck, duty free. 

Cordovan. See Leather. 

Coriander seed, the 800 lbs. - - » .3 

Corkwood in bundles, the 5 bundles - - - 6 

in other packages, pay ad valorem. 

Corks, rut, pay ad valorem. 

Cotton wool, the 100 lbs. - - - - 18 

Cotton cloth, whiti, common, ll»e 8 i>lece* - - 15 

25 ells being reckoned to the piece, 
manufactures of, in so far as they are not p.artlcularly 
enumerated, or Included In the descripiions men¬ 
tioned in the present tariff, pav ad valorem. 

Coulters are charged according tvaimensions, us Swedish 
and Norway spars. 

Cows, each - • - - • - 18 

Crape, the 8 lbs- - - » - . .5 

Cubebs, tile 10.) lb*. - • « • .8 

Cuirasses, the 5 • - - - - 8 

Cummin s^, the fOO tbs. - - - - 9 

Currants, the 800 lbs. - - - - 9 

Cypress boxes, the package or 12 piece* - - 9 

Damask of silk, ttie 8 pieces - - - - 9 

of linen, the 8 pieces - - -5 

of wool, the 4 pieces - • - - 5 

85 ell* of damask are reckoned to the p’eee. 

Dates, the lOO lbs. - - - - . 9 

Deals and deal etids of uh, beech, lime, maple, and oak. 

See Ptanke. 
of fir and pine, vi*.: — 

I’ruMiian, the shock of 60 - • - - 36 

fr-nii other places, of the length of 81 fbet and upwards, 
the shock of 00 - . . . - 36 


StifWs 

Deals, from 18 to unOer 8T ftet, the Aeck of 60 • • IM 

nnder 18 feet in length, tiie 1,000 • • 36 

Diaper. See Driltlngi. 

towels, the 5 doaen • • -18 

Dodder, tlie last (84 barrels to the last) * *18 

Down, the ship lb. • - • « • .36 

Duxens, the 4 piece* - - - . - 9 

2A ells bOng reckoned to thd^lece. 

Dritlings from Kussia, the too arshines • * 6 

fi-oiu other places, the 8 pieces - • • t 

85 ells being reckoned to the piece. 

Drugget (a woollen stuff), pays as single Mty*. 

Dyewoeds. See the ditf^ent specie* under fFeed. 

Elephants*' teeth, the 100 Ittsv - » - a 

V’eathers, the ship lb. - - • - 6 

Felt, pays as single soys. 

hats, when in casks . • • - 12 

In other packages, and per dosen, or by the piece, 
they pay ad valorem. 

Figs, the 4(M) His. - - - - - 9 

hi baaketH or frails, the weight being unknown, the frail 
or Itasket • - - - - 1 

Firewootl, duty free (2 fathoms to the last). 

Fish, salted, vl*.: — 

eel, the last of 6 casks (18 barrels to the last) - • 

mackerel, salmon, and sturgeon, the last of 6 casks 
(18 barrels to the last) - - - - CO 

The number of liarrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight is reckoned to the barrel. 

herrings the last (18 barrels to the last) . - 24 

Abiidieen cotlor tersk, and all olher sorts of salted 
fish not particularly enumerated, the last (18 barrels 
to ibe last) - - . - -12 

The numlxT of iMtrrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight IS reckonetl to the barrel. 

Ihi.dry or haid, via,- 

flounders and whitings,the last ef 20,000 > • 18 

cod, lub-lisk, ling, skate, split stockfish, spenders ot 
apureii, torsk, and all other sorts of dried fish not par¬ 
ticularly enumerated, the last - - - 31 ) 

or by the piece, without weight or measure, the 1,000 
picci* - - * - - - 30 

12 ship lbs. 120 wogs 100 wahl are reckoned to tlu; 
last. 

rav and reckling (cut out of the bark of the hollbut), 
the last of 8 hogsheads or 18 l»arreU - .36 

Do. smoked : — herrings, retl, tlie last cf 18 barrels, or VO 

straw - - - • . - 3 

salmon is charged ad valorem. 

pickled: — river l.tmjireys, llic barrel (12 barrels to the 
last) • - • - - - 5 

fresh, duty free, with the exception of oysters and lob¬ 
ster*, which are charged ad valorem. 

Flapfatfs under 7 palms, the 5 - - - 6 

of other dimeiisiong, are c barged as masts. 

Flannel, the 4 pieces (85 ells being reckoned to the piece) 6 
Flax, rough, vi*.: — 

Class 1., denominated _clean flax Druana; Esthonlan, 
if not further desc lilted; tine; Flanders; Heiligh ; 
HollAmtg; Knocken ; Livonian, where the sort is not 
stated; Marieiiburg; matted; Narva, where the sort 
U not stated ; Notabene, with the exception of Prus- 
alan Notabene flax; Fatemoster ; Podolton ; Pelisb; 
Hakitxer; St. Petersburg, where the sort is uot stated; 

9 and 12 head ; and 1st and 8d sort; the ship Ih. - 12 

Class 8., denomlnateit — Badstuhen : common ; Four- 
land ; cut, of all sorts; Farken ; Notabene flax from 
Prussia; Oberlands; ordinary; Pertiau; i’russian, if 
nor pastlciikivly desoribeil; Rapen ; Kisten ; Itositsch, 
although reported 8d sort in the pass ; 8,3, and 4 band; 

6 head, and .3d sort; the ship lb. - - - 8 

dressed, the ship lb. , . , . 

Flour and mt»l of all sorts, vii.; — of wheat, tye,liarWy, 

oats, 5tc., the lost (18 barrels to the Inst) . - 81 

'Whenever the weight is reported, 806 lb«. nett welglit 
is reckoned to the liarrel. 

Frankincense, the 100 lbs. - - - - 9 

Freestone, nserl for building, is charged, ad valorem. 

Fringes of silk, the 8 lbs. • • . > .5 

of Wool or flock fiiiiges, the 8 lbs. - • - I> 

<Talli)>ot, the 100 lbs. - - - -2 

(jails, the V(>0 lbs. - - - - - 9 

<j.iii'/e is charged as crape. 

(linger, drv, the 100 lbs. • • - « 12 

preserved, the 100 lbs. - - • *84 

Glassw.are, viz.; — 

bottles, eni)Jtv, the shock of 60 - » - I 

the vat or 8 pipes - - - - 12 

The preceding are common green bottles of the capa¬ 
city of 3 quarts and under; the larger ami sutierior sort* 
aie charged ad valorem. 

window glass. Die 4 boxea or CT.-ites • - - 1.5 

drinking glas-ses from Venire, in boxes, the b x -9 

Drinking glasses from uther places than Venice, or 
repoiicd by the dozen, are charged ad valorein. 

Gluves. Kusshiii, the 1,0(X) pair v - - 36 

All other descripiitms of gloves are charged ad valo- 
rt-m. 

Glue, the 100 Iba. ... -6 

Goats’hair, common, tlie ship Ib. - • - 5 

^ Angora, Levant, and Persian is cluurged aa camels’ 

Golilpeic (a kind of stuff no longer in use), the two piece* 3 
Goods, not enuuterated hi tho present tariff 8ee Her- 
ebandite. 

Grease, kUchen-ittiff, the last fl3 barrel* (p the last^ - 96 

The number of barrels being unknown, 20U IL*. nott 
ueiglit IB reckoned to the barrel. 

Grindstones, small, duty free. 

Groats, via.: — 

buckwheat, the last (18 barrels to tTle lost) • -18 

barley grouts, peeled, shelled, and hulled barley, the last 
(18 barrels to the last) - ... . .30 

oat, the last (18 barrels to the last) - • - 18 

The number of barrels being unknown, 200 lbs. nett 
weight fa reckoned to the barrel. 

Byergritz (suiierlor buckwheat great*)* the tOO Ib*. • 8 
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Ormta — eontlnued, StWe 

millet. 8ee MUM teed. 

manna, the 100 lbs. ■ • * . 

pearl barley, the 400 lbs. - 
Groats, not particularly enumerated and described, the 
400 lbs. . - - - ‘ . 

Gro(pram, double, the 2 pieces ... 

single, the 4 pieces .... 

26 ells of both kinds of ({Togram arc reckoned to the 
piece. 

Gum, *1*. ! — 

.Arabic, Barbary, Jedda, anti Senegal, the 200 lbs. 

Benzoe or Benjamin and olilmnuni, the 100 ibt. 

All other descriptions of resinous Bunw are chartced 
ad valorem. 

nun|>owder, the >00 lbs. .... 
Guns. See Iran, liraa$, and MHal, 
t>utters of wood, the doren . . » • 

Gypsum in lump», dutv free. 

crushed or Krountl, G chargeil ad valorem. 

Haircloth, the 4 pieces .... 

Hairpowder is charged as starch. 

Halberds, the 100 ..... 

Hams are charged as bacon. 

Handspikes, the 1,000 .... 

Hariu>sses (co.ats of armour), the 100 . • - 

lia/el nuts, the last (12 barrels to the last) 

Heifers, each ..... 

Hclmposts, the shock of CO • 

Heuip, the ship lb. - 

Heinpsecd, live last (21 barrels to the last) 

Hides, viz.: — 

horse, cow, ox, and kip, raw, salted ns well as dried, the 
10 di< kors or 100 hiik's .... 
kips, wiighing under bibs, nett each, .are charged the 
10 dickers ..... 

(See more under Skin* and Tjratker.) 

Honey, the last of 8 aunis (12 liarrels P> tlie last! - 

(The weight being reported, the duty is charged ac¬ 
cordingly, in which case the barrel is reckoned at 400 lbs. 
nett) 

Hoops, iron. See Iron. 

1 luo|>-stakes and hoops-wood, the 1,000 « • 

ilop-pol«s, the 1,000 • . . . - 

Hups, the ship lb. - 

Horses, each . . - . - 

Hosiery, not being further described, U charged ad va¬ 
lorem. 

Household fumltun*. used, duty free, 
new, is charged ad valorem. 

Indigo, the 100 lbs. . • . • • 

1 ngots of gold and silver; duty free. 

Iron, raw, viz. 

Osmund, the last or 12 shii> n»s, ... 
ballast, or kentietige. cast, or jMg iron, old bioken or scrap 
iron, the shin lb. • 

hoop, iHilt, ana rail iron, iron in bundles, mnnufartiiru 
iron, .shear bar, rod, iurge, and oreground iron in burs, 

the ship lb. - - - - - 

Iron, wrought, viz.; —. 

anchors, balls, cannons, dolphins, furnaces, and 8tov«s, 
shi|> guns, rails, and all other iron-work used for tl>« 
construction ot railroads, (he ship ll>. 
anvils, axletrces, boilers, grates, jmns, plates and sheet- 
iron, ploughshares, pots, shovels, spades, and all other 
Jron-work'without steel, not paruciilarly eniiinerated 
or described, the ship lb. . - - - 

Her/»ark.~Al\ kinds o4'machinery with apimrtennnce!* 
as well a.s all iron wares not specified in the prisent tariff, 
and which are jiartly composed of steel, arc ehar,;ed doty 
ad valorem as steel or hardware. 

cast iron-ware, not otherwise, enumerated or described, 
the ship lb. - - - - - 

wire. See M'lVe. 

Isinglass, the ItX) lbs. . . . - 

Jackets, woollen, pay as woollen shirts. 

Jib-booins are charged according to dimensions, as m.-istB. 
Jugs and tankards, the crate . - - - 

(In other packages or by the piece, tlicy pay ad va¬ 
lorem.) 

Juniper berries, the 80Q lbs. . - - - 

(Weight unknown, 100 lbs. nett ate reckoned to the 
imrrei.) 

Jumper poles, the 1,000 .... 

.funk, old, the 6 ship lbs. • . - - 

Kelp. See Asitaa, 

Kerx'y, Osnaburg, the 4 pieces ... 

(2.'» ells being reckons to the piece.) 
all other U charged as (me woollen cloth. 

Ladder fmles, rough as well as hewed, are charged accord¬ 
ing to their length and Udekneai,, os spiira. 

Laths, viz. : — 

of oak, the 10 » * - • • 

of fir and pine, double, or toplaths of 6 fathoms and 
upwards III length, the lf>- - - • 

of lir and pine, under 6 fathoms In length, the 10 
single or straw-laths, the 1,000 ... 

from Sweden and Norway, the 1,000 . 

M D. A fathom of laths from Sweden and Norway is 
computed at 1.00 pieces, where the actual number is not 
reported. 

souare (iMauer-lattenJ, the shock of 60 •• - ‘ 

Latnwood. See Wood. 

Lead, the 6 ship lbs. or I fiulder • • • 1 

(A ton from England la a fudder.) 
black, the ship lb. . - . . - 

(Graphite-earth from Prussia Is charged ad valorem.) 
red, or minium, the 100 lbs. • ... 

white, the ship lb. - - • 

I>Bd shot, the 100 lbs. » . • . 

Leather, viz.: — 

alum and white, the 1,000 • . • • 

fioson or Basil, the 6 dickers or 60 pieces 

coloured Mack leather, Hothless and Shamoy or b»fr. 

the .6 dickers - - - - ' ♦ 

Cordovan, Morocco, and Spanish tawed, and neats', 
wax, the dicker of 10 pieces 

ieoten, the dicker . ■ • • - 


Leather — coniinurd. Stiver*, 

juft* or Russia hide*, exceeding 6 Bm. per idece, the 
dicker - - - - - • 9 

of and under .5 lbs. the 6 dickers - » • 0 

pump and sole, the 100 lbs. - - • - 9 

cuttings and p irings ancLfurrlei’s waste, the 200 lbs. - 9 

cur ltd, not particularly enumerated and described, the 
dicker - - - - , • - 6 

I. ee-boards, tlie !> - - - • » G 

Leldsegreen, is charged as single grogram. 

Lemoils, fresh, of all sonsy the box, withoat regard to the 
numlier of lemons contained therHn - - -1 

(20 boxes are reckoned to the last.) 
pickled, the phie or 2 hogsheads - - - 18 

Lentiles, the last (12 baireis to the last) • • 

Licorice, or Italian iuiee, the 100 lbs. . - - » 

Licorice-root, the 1<50 U)s. - - » - 9 

T.ignum vitns, the lOU lbs. - - » • 9 

Limestone, duty free. (12 barrel* i>er last.) 

JJnen, viz. : 

boldavet or canvass, dmiblc-broad, the four pieces or rolls !.'> 
single inelvings,the two pieces • - • 

French and iVantzig/ls cn.-irged as double boldavet. 
of tow from Pillau. See Tow linen, 

Htildaii i-. cliarged a.s Boldavet. 

Melvings Boldavet as single Boldavet. 

(.lO ells of all sorts of canvass are rei-koncd to (he piece.) 
Bremen, Bretagne*, British, and lris>i,.the 2 pieces - 5 

fie ns from Holland ; Flanders and Dutch, the 2 pieces 5 
hiiesla and Wcstph.alia, the 2 phu'cs - - - 0 

flaxen, In general; IL-lsing flaxen; Konlgsbcrg, PlUan 
and Helene, without descrihing the stulF of which at 
is made; I’uineraman and all similar kiwds of hneu, 
the 2 pieces - - - - -3 

Stettin, the piece - - - . • > 

(25 ells of these linens arc reckoned to the piece.) 
hempen; Ilelsing heinjjen ; sangalets used for lining; 
pack-cloth: Ciacou; I’odolish and Polish ; sack-cloth 
or btiggnig and tow-linen in general, the 4 pieces • 3 

black tow, tile 8 pieces - » - -3 

(50 ells of these linens are reckoned to the piece.) 
coar-e Osnahurgs and huckrain, the 100 ells - * ,5 

platill.es royaies are eharged a-sdoulile broad Boldavet*. 
Russia, viz. • — 

henif>en. flems, sack-cloth or rrash-Ilnen, ravenducks, 
and ail other Russia linen from St. Feiersburg and 
the whole of Kussi.i, with the exception of sail-cloth 
and tarpawhng cloth, the 200 arshines • >3 

(.00 arshines aorc equal to a piece.) 

J. inseed, the hest (24 baiTcls to the laM)- * > 3G 

J.inscy woolsey, the 4 fdeces . . • .6 

(20 ells being reckoned to the piece.) 

Liquor cases, the 10 - • » • - 9 

lasts of cloth, the 12 • • • • - 1 

J.itharge, the ship lb. - - • -6 

Lnnts or matches, the ship lb,- • • - I 

.Vfaru, tlie 100 lbs. • • - • > .% 

Madder, the 200 lbs. - - - - - 9 

Maki-ys, Tut key, double, the 2 pieces'! (25 ells to the t 

single, the 4 ]>leces - • J piece) ^ 

Malt, the last (^20 barrels to the last) • - • 

Alanna is ch.ai'ged duty ad valorem, 
gloats. See OrouU. 

Alaniguct (a kind of card.amoins), the lOO lbs. • -9 

M.anui.ictures. See fo/tiim, WitvUtna, and Silk*. 

ALirbles nr knickers, tile c..sk • ■ • *13 

Alanm-sktns. SeeSAiHi. 

Alasts and other round timber of fir and pine, viz.: — 
large, of 1.0 palms and upwards, each - •24 

less, or yards, from 7 to undtr 15 palms, each - - 3 

small, or lio.al and u>j> masts llagstatl's, or small yard* 
iinder 7 palms, the 5 • - - - G 

M.Uches. }see Lunta. 

AIe.ul, the last (12 barrels to the last) - - - 72 

AI< rch.-uidisc or w.ires nqj enumerated In the present tarifl' 
(including the ariides therein quoted, as paying by the 
value) are charged I per cent, ad valorem, when laden 
in pnvllegetl ships. 

Afetal, wrought and unwrought, is charged as bras*, 
guns arc chargesl us brass guns. 

Millet-M.‘ed, the last (12 barrels to the last) - - AO 

(.Number ot barrels unknown, 209 ihs. nett weight is 
reckoned to the liarrel.) 

Millruds, from 7 tu under 1.5 palms, each • • O 

of other dimensions, pay as niat.U. 

Millstones p.iy ad valorem. 

Muskets, soldiers’, the box of 100 muskets • >24 

(Fowling-pieces pay ad valorem.) 

Afustard-seed, the I.ast iT2 barrels to the last) - - 39 

(Measure unknown, 200 lbs. nett weight is reckoned 
to the barrel.) 

Nails of Iron from Russia and Sweden, the ship lb. • 12 

from other places, the 100 lbs. - - - -I 

of copper, brass, and mital, the ship lb. • - 24 

of wood, or trunnels, the lOJKX) - - - 2 

Nellou. bee Paddy, under Rice, 

Nutmegs, the 100 lbs. • - • -36 

Chirs, large, the shock of 60 - • • - 12 

small, the shock of 60 - - - -8 

not further describid, are charged a* large oars. 

Oats, tile last (21 barrels to the last) - - -12 

Oatmeal and oat-groats, hee Flour and Oroala, 

Ochre, the 200 lbs. - - • - - 1 

Oil, viz.: - 

Li-slum and other olive-oil, the vat or pipe - » 5G 

N, B. The pipe of Lisbon and other oUve-oU Isieck- 
on«l a.s 900 lb*, nett, and the weight is adopted on com¬ 
puting the duly, where Ute measure is not reperted. 
hempsecd, tinsel, rapeseetl, and seed-oil la general, th6 
2 aums - - • - - 9 

pit, h, the 2 aums - - - - » 

(The Bum i» reckoned at 1 ship lb. nett weight.) 
odoriferous, palm, turpentine,and oil In bottles or flasks, 
are charged duty ad valorem. 

Olives in pipes and hogsheads, the pipe or 2 hogsheads - IS 
in ftmall casks, boxes, or similar package., axe charged 
ad valorem. 

Omhro. bee Madder. 
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Stiver*. 

OnlonSi tJie last (12 barrels to the laht) > - - 18 

Oranfres, freshf of all sorts, tho box, without re;'ird to t''e 
number of pieces contairieil therein t'^0 boxes to the lattO 1 
pickicil, are c!mr/?( d as pu-klcd lemons. 

Ordnance. S«-e iron, Itrau, and Metal. 

Orftan/ine silli. S»’c !iilk. 

Orpiment, the 100 Jhs. , • * - 6 

Oxen, each - - • . . - 18 

Taper, the 8 reams - - - - - 3 

M. Jl. The number of hale* belntt rejxjrted without 
the number of ream*, 10 ream* are reckuned tu each 
hale. 

hanjtmBS and pastclioard are char^jed nd v.^lorem. 

I’ar (trains, the 100 Uw. • • . >3 

Passement ware, such a. lace, IVlnges, cords, gjnin buttons, 

Aic., when of gold or silver, the lb. - * ~ !i 

when of silk, tlie 2 ll>*. - • • . .1 

wool, the 8 lbs. . . . « .13 

Tastfl. See iVoad, 

Pearl barlcT. See Oraatt. 

Pears, the last M2 harieU to the l.-ist) ~ - - fi 

Pease, the last (12 bairels to the l.ist) . . - 12 

Pepper, the 100 lbs. - - . - - 12 

I’ernambuco wood. See Dyerroodt, under ATood. 

Perpeluana Is chaiged as scree. 

I'errj. See Cider. 

Pigment, red, from Sweden, the last (12 b.irrcls to the 

last) - - - - - - 4.S 

Il.-uit/.ig, or Uarftzlt; red, tlic ship 11). . . « 9 

other places. See Maddur. 

Phnento, the 200 lbs. - > • • - 0 

Pipe st,ives. See Stinrs. 

Pit» h, great band, the List (12 ban■o^ to the last) - IS 

small band, the last (12 h<irrel.i tu the last) - >9 

od. See Oi/. 

Planks and bo.irds, viz. s — 

of maple and lime, of 21 feet and upwards In length, the 
shock or 60 . - - - . 3fi 

ditto ditto, from 18 ftefcttounder 21 fcctjthebhock or Co 24 
ditto <liUo, under 18 lest, the - - - 36 

, Plank ends and deal ends of maple and lime are 
eharued in the same t»roiiortion as the preceding, 
of oak, beech, and ash, the shock or 60 - - 48 

plank cntls nnd ileal i.nds of o.ik, lii'ech, and ash ; of and 
under 8 feet In length, the shock or (>0 - - 12 

of greater letiKth. hue Plunks and Boards iff Oak, See., 
as above. 

of hr and pine. *<ee Drah of Fir nnd Pine. 

Jlemark. — FI.inks of lir and pine, h<|U ire, of 9 inches 
nnd upwards in thickness (denmninated tall plank.s or 
thick stuft') employed in ship-hviitdinv', are charged tis 
balks of lir. But under 0 leches in th.ckuiss, tt.ey pay 
Oi Hr ileaU of 21 feet and upwards, namely, 36 ktirers 
per shock of 60. 

Piaster stones, duty free. 

(to cubto feet to the Inst.) 

Plates, iron or blai k, the slilp Ih. - - - C 

cojiper, brass, and meitil, .are chargetl as copper, lintw, 
and met.il. 

wliite Iron or tin plates, pay ad vnlon tn. 

Foies of lir and pine pay according to their length and 
thickness as soars, 

of birch and ataer, pay as common spars. 

I’oppy-secil is charged as cauars.seid. 

Porter in hoMheads, the 2 hogshe.ids - - » 9 

(1 hhd. tVoin Unglaud =s 31 gallons; from Sweden, 

90 cans.) 

In bottles, is charged ad valorem. 

Potash. See Ashes. 

Poiatocfl, the 100 barreU (12 barrels to the last) - - 18 

Pruntu, Hungary and (icim.an, or common, the 800 Ihs. - 18 
in pipes, the pipe of 800 I l)s. - . . - 18 

In uthiT casks, the quality of the prunes not being stateil, 
the 800 lbs. \ 18 

In tioxes, cases, or similar packages, the quality of the 
prunes not being stated, are cb.irgeil as French pruiiei. 
French or St, Catherine's, the 200 lbs. - - 9 

puarTy.slones or sandstones arc cb.irgcd ad vnlorcni. 

Quli kliine, dutv free, (I* barreb to the last.) 

puicksilver, thelbs, - - - .18 

Rafters (a kind of spars), fiom 3 to 6 inches in thickness, 

the 10> . - . _ -4 

ofothir dimensions, are charged as Swedish and Norway 
spars. 

Raisins in Iviskets or frails, the 400 lbs. - - - 9 

(weight unknown), each basket or frail - - I 

black or currant raisins, the 200 lbs. - - -9 

of other sorts, the 1(X) Ills. - . . .9 

Rapeseeil, the last (24 bam Is to the last) * - 36 

Rash Ls chargeil as bombn/een. 

Kateeii is charged as fine woollen cloth. 

Reindeer hides. See Skins. 

llha^ntic root, tlie 2.') lbs. - • • - 0 

Hhubarb, the 2.3 llis. - - . - - 9 

Ribbons of silk and floret, the 2 lbs. - - . .3 

with gold and silver, each lb. - - .5 

linen or tape, and other ribbons not particularly emi- 
nierated and described, the 3 lbs. - - * 3 

cotton, are charged ad valorem. 

Ribs (a kindsof spars), from Prussia and Russia, the shock 
or 60 - - - - - - 48 

from Sweden and Norway, to 6 inches in thickness, 
the 10 pieces - ' - - - -4 

of other oitnensions, are charged a.s Swedish and Norway 
spars. 

Rice, not being rough .and in the husk, tho 200 lbs. - 9 

rough and hi the husk, denominated paddy or nellou. 
the 400 lb.s. • • > - >6 

(A bushel of paddy is reckoned equal to 15 lbs. nett.) 

Rickers. See Smtm rtf Fir and Pine. 

Kifie tiarrels, short, the 1*.^ - - - - R 

R^kmoss. Swedish, the ship lb. - - .3 

Orohilla and all other rock moss h charged ad valorem. 

Hosette, blue mixed, of 23 elU to the piece, each piece - 3 


Clue mixeu, oi; 

Rosin, the ship lb. 

R^, the last (20 barrels to the last) 
Flour. See Flour. 


- 24 


Sackcloth. Rc’ I.tnen. Stivers, 

Saffron, the 2 lbs. - - . . , - 9 

Sailcloih, the 4 pieces or rolls (30 MU being reckoned to 

the jiiece) - . _ « •15 

old, used in ;)apcr mills, is charged ad valoroni. 

salt, Luneburg, the last of 12 banels . - 36 

all other, the last (IS barrels to the last) . . 24 

S.alipetre, the 100 Ills. - . » - 6 

Sandstones. See Quarrsf-stonrs. 

S.ircenet, the 2 pieces (23 ells being reckoned to the piece) 9 
Sarsaparilla, the 100 lbs. • . . - 18 

Satins of cotton are churgeil ad valorum. 
of silk, the 2 pieces (23 elU being reckonctl to the 
piece) - - . . . - 9 

of wool, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the 

piece) - . . . . - ,3 

Saw-wort (.Scrratula), the ship lb. - . *9 

Sn>c or Savctte-vani. .‘see Vnni. 

S.iys or sovR, double, the 2 pieces (2.3 elU being reckoned 

to the lucvc) - . - . , 9 

single, the 4 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) 5 
Se. lU. Sec the several species. 

Sempitcriic is charged as Serge. 

.Serge, the 4 nieces (25 ells being reckoned to the ineet*) • 6 

Sb.nlooii is charged ns single says. 

Ships’ materials proceeding from a wreck, duty free. 

Shirts, wfKiP.fu, the It) pieces . . - w 

Shovel-shafts ,ire charged ns com.i'on spars. 

Sbimes, paiufed, the basket 

Sbuinac, the 400 lbs. ... 

Stenn.i-earib. See Ochrr. 

Silk, r.iw and iindycil, of idl sorts, (be loO lbs. - 
tloss, floret or ferret, and organ/ine, the 10 lbs. 
wrought; pas-oment ware tuid ribbons of silk and floret 
with gold and silver, the lb. . - - 

ribitons and fringes of silk and floret, silk cords, em¬ 
broidering and sewing-silk, i*asscment w.are of silk, 

M'Uh siiml.ir articles wrought of silk, the 2 lbs. 
stuffs not otherwUc enumerated and descrllictl, the 2 
pieres (23 ells of silk studs are retkoned to the jticce) 
Stockings. See .Siockinus, 

mamifaylures of, in so f.ir as thov are not jiartiriilarly 
fcpeeitiLd, or included among ibo sorts enumeratid iu 
the present tariff, pay dutj ad valorem. 

Oliver in bars, duty lice, 
bkins, viz. • — 

beiver, the 100 . . . , , 

buck, the 10 dicktrs, or TOO skins -•» 
calabar, or squiirel, the 1,000 - _ . 

c.»t, wild and tame, the 1,()()() ... 

elk, the dicker of 10 .... 

ermine, the 3 timiner, of t t skins each 
fen ft nnd eitclief, the 1,000 


fox. the 100 
gfumet, the 1.000 

coat, the 1,000 ..... 

kid, (he 1,000 . . . . . 

bimb, the 1,000 ..... 

m.artin, tho timmer of 10 - . . - 

otter, the 100 - - . . . 

rabbit. Mat k, the 1,000 . 

giey, the l.t 00 

tbe'rolour not I eiug spec ided, the 1,000 
Roman, the 4 do/on . . , . 

sable, of the value of 100 specie dollars . . 

*heep,the 1,000 - - . . . 

st.ag and reintlfcr, tlie dicker of 10 ... 

wnlf, the loo , . 

Furs of all kinds pay nd valorem. See Furs, 

Skinnera’ wool. See U'oo/. 

Soais green, the last (12 barrels to the last) 

The number of barrels unknown, 200 lbs. nett weight 
Is reckoned to the b.trvcl. 

white .and >Si>anisb, the mo lbs. - . . 

scented, is charged ad valorem. 

Riid.i. -See Barilla, 

of oak, etu h . - . . 

lir .and pine; large, exceeding .Ifi ft., the i>air or 2 
of 3() ft., the 3 - - . . 

under .36 ft. or common, the 1,0( 0 . 

■d{-.harid Norway ; oft) in. and upwards in thickness, 


the j .. 

from 7 to under 9 in., the 5 
from 5 to under 7 in., tlie 5 
under .3 in., or coTUiiioii, the 1,000 . 

.Spe-ir-irons, the loo 
.‘•pear-shafts, the lOO . 

.‘spelter. Sre Zinc. 

Spciin.acetl oil Is train oil, 

‘spirit, (he hogshead of 30 vellcs 
St.irch, the .300 lbs. 

Staves, vi/.t— 

Swedish, the 8 shocks of 60 staves each 
all other sorts, the 48 shocks 
The headings belonging to the’ same are reducetl to 
8tave.s, and pay duty accordingly. 

Stc. 1 from Russia and Swetlen, the ship lb. 
from other places, the 100 lbs. 
wire. See If »>v. 

.Stockings, viz. ; — 

cotton, the 30 pair . • 

children’s and half, the 100 pair • - . 

worsted and woollen, fine woven kersey and sayetle, 
the 10 pair • . _ . 

do, do. children’s or half, the 20 pair 
coarse woollen, of all sorts, the 2 dozen pair . 
of cloth, common, the dozen pair . . 

of silk, the dozen pair ... 

knit, the 50 pair .... 

Stones, small, or pebbles for flshlng-nefs, duty free, 
used for building, are charged ad valorem, 
oland, the 100 fcet ... 

flu, the 100 feet - - . . . 

Foot-measure unknown, each stone Is reckonctl at 2 ft. 
Storm caps, the 100 - 

Suromling (small henlngs) arc charged as herrings. 
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HiineadM, the tOO Ihs. - 

In hoKsl>Ca«l«, the hof?shead of 150 Iba. 

Suet, or buU her*' uilpw (I#tcr), the 2 ship Iba. 

Sugar, raw. the KiO Ihs. . - - 

candy and confectiouery, the 100 lbs. 
teflnwl. powder and ttll'other, the 10 ') lbs. - 
Rugar-bnkers'cl.iy, duty free. 

Sword blades, tlie 100 • . , 

hilts, the 100 .... I 

Syrim, the vat or pipe - _ , . 

The pipe U reckoned at 1200 lbs. nett, and the weight 
Is adopted on compuUitg the duty, where the ntPiisure 
U not ret)orted. 

Tallow, the shin lb. ..... 

candles, the ship Ib. - . . . 

Tankards or )ugs, the crate - • . . 

Tar, CToat l)Hnd. the hist (12 barrels to the last) 

small band, the List (12 h.arrels to the last) - 
Tares, the last (12 barrels to the last) - , - 

Taniawllng is charged as aall-elolh. 

TartnriUa U chargesl as hnekwheat. 

Thick stufT. Sec 1‘lankt qf Ftr and riiiq. 
thread of gold or silver, tl»c lb. - . . 

silk and floret, or sewing silk, the 2 lbs. 
linen, the .00 lbs, - - . . . 

rotton, or sewing cotton, the 50 lbs. - 

Ticks, dee De,I (irking. 

Tillers, the sho/k of 6(1 .... 

Timber. See IVood, and the durerciit sorts. 

Tin, theshij. lb. ..... 
Tobacco, Ultriiine or Russian, the ship lb. . - 
all other kinds of loaf .nid laanuf.ic'uicil tohaceo, the 
Kk) Ihs. . - - - . 

rigars, snufT and tohacro ttems are charged ad 
T.alorcnj. 

Tram oil, the 2 hhds. (8 hngshc.'tls to the last) • 

Trees of fir and pine, round, according to dimensions, os 
masts. 

Trip, woollen, the 4 pieces ('2.') ells to the piece) 

Turmeric, the 100 llis. .... 

Tnvnii*-seed is charged as rape seed. 

Turpentine, tlic slop lb. .... 

oil of, Is ('barged ad v.alor*“m. 

Vel vei, fine, the piec o (2.'> ells being rCf koned to the piece) 
h.tlF, the 2 pieces (25 ells being reckoned to the piece) . 
tbre id, is charged as hall-volvot. 

Velvets, silks, and woollens, one cask mercery • 
one (laik.igc or cask, value 100 rivdullais 
Verdigris, the lOO ll»s. .... 

Vormi'Iion. See ('iunahnr. 

Vinegar of tvme. Uio pipe of 2 hhds. ... 
of cider do. 

of beer do. (tho hogshead is reck- 

. oned .at .^0 Tcites.) - . . 

Vitriol, the ship It). .... 

oil of, is ch.argi d ad valorem. 

Wadmel, a coarse woollen doth, tho 4 pieces (25 ells 
being reckoned to the piece) ... 
Wainscot boards, Courlatul, the loo - - - 

Prus.sian, the 100 ..... 
from other places, the 1(K) - - . . . 

Wa!mit.s, the last (IS b.irrels or 30 liol.s.seaus to the last) 
Wax, the ship Ih. - . . . . , 

Wax candles, the slop 11). - . . . 

Wearnjg app.arel. See Apparrf. 

WfHlges. Ste Titnlier, under R'oed. 

Wee«l ash. See Ashes, 

Weld, the ship 11). - ... 

Whale oil. Sice Train oil. 

Wheat, the best (20 barrels to the last) 

Hour. Se..' Flour, 

Whetstones, duty free, with tin- exception of lionoi or 
oil-stuncs, vrhict) p.iy ad valorem. 

White lead. See Leml. 

Wind beams, the I ,(NI0 pieces - - . 

Windlasses, ships’, of lion, the sh)j) 11), 
of wood, are ch.arged according to dimensions as round 
tiinlier. See Musts, 

Window glass. See Ulass-ware. 

Wines, viz. ! — 

Italian : — ('aglinrl, Calabria, Leghorn, Tllarsala, ISfes- 
sina, Italian Muscatel, Naples, Palermo; Syracuse 
and all other Italian wines, tlie butt or pipe 
the hogshead - - - - . . 

the anker - - . . . 

The following .are treated and charged duty as Italian 
wines Cape, Constantia, f'orsii an, <’y])rus, Fay.-.l- 
Madetra, Funchal, Madeira, IMalnisej , not tlie produce 
of the Canary Islands, Pico-Mndcira and Xante uliies. 
Spanish and Poriugiiese, viz.U.iroelona, Renicnrlo, 
Cadiz, Cannry-a.ick, Fayal, with the exception of 
Fnyal-Madcira, Figucira, Ivlca, liquor wines, the 
sort not being stated, Lisbon, ^lalaga, Malaga sjuk. 
Mountain, Palm-sack, Pedio-Ximeiu-s, Pico, with 
the e.vceptlon of Pico-Madeira, Port, Salon, Sherry 
or Xercs, Tarragona, Tenerifte. 'Pinto, Vidonla 
and all other wines tho (iroducc of tne Canary Islands, 
Including all Spanish and I’ortiiguese wines, nut spe- 
ciiied in tiie ^lesent list, when laden m privileged 
shii)S, the huttor |>ipe - - - . 

the hoiphead - - - - . l 

the anker ..... 
Frcmch, vi/..: — Challleveite, Charcnie, Crolsac, La 
Flotte, Manaines, St. Martin, Nantes, Pouligiien, 

L<i Rochelle and Scudres. the hogshead of .30 v^ics - J 
Bordeaux and Li bourne, the 5 hogsheads of .30 veltes 
each » - . - . . 1 ( 

Bavonne, Burgundy, Cahors, Cassis, Cette, Chanip-.Ign, 
liicppe, Havre, Hermitage, Hieras, Marseilles, 
French Muscatel, Picardan, Provence, Roueu, Tou¬ 
lon and all other French wines not suecially enu¬ 
merated and described, including all French wines. 
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nhich, proce. ding Ctom places not In Frnnoe, pass 
the Sound and the Belts, tho hogshead of 30 veltes . 21 

denominate Moselle, Nockar, and all kinds of llhenisii 
wines, or Hcrck, the -5 aums . - - 

Hungary or Tokay and all other Plongary vrinee, tlte 
■> aums _ . - - - 

in buttles, when laden In privileged ships, the 100 
lioftics - - - - - - *-» 

Wire of copper and brass, the ship Ibr - « -24 

of steel and iron, the 100 lbs. - - - 4 

of stei'l when in casks or crates, the cask or crate - S4 
Wood, the ship lb. - - - - - 6 

"Wood, VIZ. t — 

for dyeing, Pernambuco and Brazil wood of aR sorts, 
the 1,000 I l)s. . - - . 30 

do.^Ilarwood, Caliatour, Campeachy, Camwood, Fleet, 
Fustick of all sorts, (ialicia, Honduras, Japan or 
Hnpan, I.ogwoud, Province and Sandal-uood, tlie 
1,(«)011h. - - - . - 8 

do, Nicaragua or blood-wood, Hlo de la Ilacha, St. 
M.-rtin's or Sta. Marta, and Stockfish wood, the 
I,()00 1bs. - - - . - 12 

or timber for hon'«p and shipbniiiUiig, boat steins and 
Wood for Iioathiiildiiig, tlie 25 pieces - • (5 

do. bold wood of oak .md fir. See Hulks, 
cross biams (llicgclholt). Set- Hulks, 

do, cross Wood, the shock of (10 - • » 21 

do. lath-wood, the KM) pieces - - - 2 

NO. Where iathwoo-l is rci)nrfed hi fathonis with 
the riumlier of pieces, the duty is charged on the number 
of pieces; lint where tlie latter is not stated, tin- fathom 
is rei konctl at 150 pieces. 

<U). logs of l)irch and ash, the 10 « • - 9 

do. do. o.sk, the 25 - - - - 3© 

do. (piarters of 0 tin hes and upwards pay as Balks, 
do. (piartt-rs under U In. in tlncknt'ss, the fit) . 21 

do. <]uoins ami wetlgcs pay the same duty as quarters, 
do. pa ing honids, squaie, pay as lialks of oak and fir. 
do. ji.rling hoards, routid, ))dy as round timber, 
til), iinind, pays a< cording to dimensions as masts, 
do. stems perfor.ittd for pumps and gutfc's, the 25 - 30 

do- d>-nomin-Tled building and .shiji’.s timber, crooked 
tiitilwr, half wood, keel wood, knees and ioug-woo-.!, 
the 2.5 pM ( (-s - . - - - 36 

do. from Itig.-., called RundliOl/or," pays according 
to (Umeiisions as masts. 

do. dL-nomin,ited “ Quadrat-hfilzer " of oak and fir, pays 
as balks of oak and fir. 
do. denominated “ Hdizer, ’ pays ns do. 
do, wji'cs of-hips (11 irkhoiter), the shock of CO • 84 

used for Ht.i\«?H, denominated c1«p-wood, Dutch, and 
French w.kkI, heading-boards, pljie and vat wood, 
tlie long liundrcd of IS shocks - - -48 

Used for st.ives, called cooper’s wood and stave wooil, 
the 4 shoi ks . - - • ' - 3 

See more under the parlicnlar heads. * 
for fuel, duly fiee, 2 fathoms to tlie last, 
wares, VI/, troughs, tr.nys, milk-ba.soiis, porringers, and 
bowls, the 5 stio-. ks, or .'00 - - - 9 

ticnrhers and pbuturs, the 5 shocks - . -J) 

ve's and - -s ,,, t 

WooiV'y"!.'"’" 

llock-wool and sht arings, the 2 ship lbs. > , 

nolle and refuse, common y\ ool, skinners’and carrion 
wool, 'I'urkey wool, and all other sorts of coarse wool, 
the ship 11). . . . . : 

Spanish, mid nil othw sorts of fine wool, English, 
Scotch, rrussiaii, and all oth<?r lamb and sheep wool, 
the quality of which is not particularly described, the 
ship lb. - - - . _ 

Wool cards (hand-cards), the cask of .30 doz^en pair - 
‘The number of jiairs not being stated, 12 Uni. nett is 
reckoned to the dozen pair.) 

C.ardK med m cloth manufactories (carder fithriqurs), 
and tnliers’ thistles or te,izcls [chartlons a carder), are 
charged ad valorem. 

Wool, manufactures of, in so far as they are not particu- 
i.irly enumerated, or included in tlic various descrljH. 
tions rated In the present taritlj are cliarged duty ad 
valorem. 

Woollen .ind worsted yam. See Yarn, 

Yards, sail, from-7 to under 15 palms, each • 

Yarn, vi-z.:— 

cable-vam, spun twine, tarred twine, and rope-yarn. 

the ship 11). - - - : 

tow-yarn, the sl)i|) lb, • . . . 

sail-twine. tiie ship lb. .... 
hemp-y.im, fine, the ship Ib. - . . 

ftnx and liniTi varii, and Elbersfclds vam, the ship Ib. 
KonigslHug, 1‘illau, and Dant/ic yarn, when not fur¬ 
ther desciihcd. Is charged as flax y <rn. 

A./;, — Vain f)om the ports of Trussia, licing re¬ 
ported “ in shocks," the shock is reckpmd ut 20 lb*, 
nett, or 1.5 shocks to th*- ship lb. nett. 

cotton or twist, the 100 ihs. - . - 16 

coiton^cmhroideririg yarn, knitting and sewing ; 


f yam, 


the .50 ihs. _ , _ - 

Turkey red v.srn, the 50lbs. - . - Ift 

mohair, the 50 ihs. - - - • « IB 

woollen and worstnl, or snyette, the 5 lbs. - - 3 

• linen-thread and sewing-silk. t>e« Thread. 

Zinc or hweiter, the 100 lbs. - - . -2 

l-'inally, all goods and wares not enumerated In (he pro. 
ceding tariff (including tliose articles liable to the ad va¬ 
lorem duty, which have merely-been quoted by way of 
illustration to dUUnguish them fioni rated good.s of the same 
or a similar denomination), when laden in vessels belon^ng 
to a privileged nation, are cliarged one pter-cent. ad valorem 
upon the value of such goods at Uie port of shipment, with¬ 
out regard to the place* whence they may arrive, or whither 
they may be destined. 


The following statements are subjoined to the Tarlffof Tolls: — 

VIIV, ***'’*^ on rating any 8)Hcifio article, I papers do not report to which of the two tlie article lielonn 

dlstlngulshcj between tine and ordinary quality, and the ship’s I the duty is always charged according to the rale bSoscTl ^SSj 
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the wperior aitlcle, unless It may be infciTcd from the value 
stated in the ship's papers that the ifeods are really of an in> 
fierior kindi 

2. Wliere the duty is payable per shippound, such shippound 
Is intended to denote a quantity, as respecU poMls from Russia 
and Sweden, of 400 lbs.; from Denmark and Norway, of 320 
lbs.; and from a»l other places, of .300 lbs. 

U'^ith regard to timber, the duty on round timber is com- 

r >ute<i arcordliur to its dimensions, and on planks, deals, and 
loaids (in so far as the duty is imposed upon a certain length), 
.K cording to foot measure, without comlderintj the denomina¬ 
tions by which the several descriptions of timoer may he re¬ 
ported in the ship's papers. In such manner that the foot and 
inch measure of tne country where the cargo has lieen shipjrod 
is invariably made the b.isis for calculating the duty, and where 
the ship's papers report a foreign measure other than that 
actually in use at the {dace of ahipment, It is reduced by the 
customs to the latter measure, previously to the duty being 
charged. 

4. Wliere the number of pieces is not spedlied In the ship's 
na|>ers for such manufactured goocLs as are rated in the tariff 
by the piece, stuffs so repotted are presumed to be of a lenctli 
of 60 or 26 el's per piece, according to quality, .is mentioned in 
the tariff under the head of each particular article. Wliere, 
liowever, both the number of pieces and of ells are stated, the 
duty is preferably charged upon tlie former, it being only 


charged upon the latter where the number of pieces it un 
known. In accordance with these principles, 

100 Danish ells are reckoned respectively at 2 and 4 nieces. 
— Kwetllsh ells do. do. 2—4 — 

— Norway ells do. do. t _ 4 — 

— Russian arshines do. do. 2 — 4 — 

__ I'nisslan ells do. do. S — 4 — 

— Netherland ells do. do. 3 — 6 — 

— English yards do. do. 3 — ft — 

— French aunes do. do. 4—8 

5. The duty ujion liquids is always charged upon thequan- 
tltive contents of the casks without regard to the denominations 
by which these latter may have been reported: to the effect 
that the measure in velts, gallons, litres, or as the case may be, 
is adopted for computing the dutv. 

6. The duty is char^ upon the nett weight of the articles 
liable to the same. Where, therefore, the snip’s papers only 
state the gross weight, the following tares are allowed t viz., 
6 per cent, upon goods in bags,packam, bundles, serous, bales, 
&c., and 10 |icr cent.Aipon goods in boxes, cases, crates, casks, 
Sec.; with the exception, however, of hemp, rape, and linseed 
oil in casks, on which 16 per cent, is allowed. 

7. As stipulated by § 12. of the Conventions of the nth and 
2.'M August 1841, the duly Is chargeable upon the weights and 
measures of the places where the cargoes or goods liable to the 

I same, have been shipjied. 


EMBARGO, an order issued by the government of a country to prevent the sailing 
of ships. 

EMERALD (Fr. Emeraude; Ger. Smaragd ; It. Smeraldn f Ij&t. Smaragdus ; Sp. 
Esmeralda), a preciou.s stone in high estimation. It is distinguished from all other gems 
by its peculiar emerald green lustre, varying in intensity from the palest possible tinge to 
a full and deep colour, than which, as Pliny has truly stated, nothing can be more 
beautiful and pleasing ; nuUius cohris aspectus jucundior est. It emulates, he continues, 
if it do not surpass, the verdure of the spring; and the eye, satiated by the dazzling glare 
of the more brilliant gems, or wearied by intense application, is refreshed and strengthened 
by the quiet enlivening green of the emerald. In Pliny’s time, the best came from 
Scythia. Those met with in modern times do not often exceed the size of a walnut. 
Some of a much larger size, and perfect, have been found, but they arc extremely rare. 
Nero used one as an eye-glass in surveying the combats of the gladiators. Hitherto it 
has always been found crystaUised. Specific gravity from 2'G to 2'77. — (Plin. Hist. 
iVuf. lib. xxxvii. cap. 5. ; Thomson's Chemistry.') 

For the last two centuries ,aiul more, the only country known to yield emeralds is Peru, where they 
occur in Santa F6, and in tlie valley of 'J'line.a. .Several large stones have appeartid in Kiirope : about *2 
years ago I cut one, exceeding 2 ounces in weight, for the Emperor of Morocco, but it was full of imper¬ 
fections. The largest specimen known is an hox.agonal crystal, nearly G inches long, and above 2 in 
diameter. - Tliis gem, however small, is soratelyseen perfect, that * an emerald without a flaw ’ has 
passed into a proverb. A fine stone of 4 carats may bo valued at 40/. or .'>0/., or even more if very pure. 
Inferior stones of 1 or 2 carats are sold at from 40s to 70s. per carat; and if smaller and defective, at 10s. 
or 1.3s. per e.irat. Fine emeralds are rare, and in such demand, that a particular suit has been known to 
have passed into the possession of a series of purchasers, and to have made the tour of Europe in the 
course of half a century.”— Matoe on Diamonds, 2d ed. p. J04.) 


EMERY (Fr. Emeril, Erneri; Ger. Smirgel; It. Smerglio, Smeregio ; Sp. JKswcr/7; 
Rus. Nashdak ; Lat. Smirh), a mineral brought to Britain from the Isle of Naxos, 
where it exists in large quantities. It occurs also in Germany, Italy, and Spain. It 
is always in shapeless masses, and mixed with other minerals. Colour intermediate 
between greyish black and bluish'grey. Sjiecific gravity about 4. Lustre glistening 
and adamantine. Emery is extensively used in the polishing of hard bodies. Its fine 
powder is obtained by trituration. — ( Thomson's Chemistry.) 

ENGROSSING, is “ the buying up of corn and other dead victuals, with intent to 
sell them again.”— (JBlachstone, book iv. cap. 42.) We have shown, in another article, 
how absurd it is to suppose that this practice should have any injurious influence — 
{aitte, p. 412.). But, for a long time, most scarcities that occurred were either entirely 
ascribed to the influence of engro.ssers and forestallers — (see P'orestai-ling) — or, at 
least, were supposed to be materially aggravated by their proceedings. In consequence, 
however, of the prevalence of more just and enlarged views upon such subjects, the 
statutes that had been made for the suppression and punishment of engro.ssing, fore¬ 
stalling, &c. were repealed in 1772. But notwithstanding this repeal, engrossing con¬ 
tinues to be an indictable ofiTcncc, punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment; 
though it is not at all likely, were an attempt made, that any jury would now be found 
ignorant or prejudiced enough to convict any one on such a charge. 

ENTRY, BILL OF. See Importation. 

ERMINE (Ger. Bermelin ; Yx. Jlermine, Ermine; Rus. Gorno.sfat), a species of 
weasel (^Mustela Candida Lin.), abundant in all cold countries, particularly Russia, 
Norway, Lapland, &c., and producing a most valuable species of fur. In summer, the 
ermine is of a brown colour, and is called the stoat. It is in winter only that the fur 
has that beautiful snowy whiteness and consistence so much admired. — (See Fitrs.) 

ESPARTO, a species of rush, the Stipa fenamszma of botanists. It is found in the 
southern provinces of Spain j and is particularly«abundant on all the sterile, uncultivated, 
and mountainous districts of Valencia. — Beckmann (^Hist. of Invent, vol. ii. p. 288 
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Eng. ed.) supposes, apparently with good reason, tliat the stipa tenacissima is the plant 
de.scribed by Pliny under the name of Sparta^ who ascribes its application to useful pur¬ 
poses to the Carthaginians. — Nat. lib.xix. c. 2.) It is still used for the same 
purposes as in antiquity, being manufactured into cordage, shoes, matting, baskets, nct.s, 
mattresses, sacks, &c. Cables made of esparto are said to be excellent; being light, they 
float on the surface of the water, and are not, therefore, so liable as hempen cables to 
be cut or injured by a foul bottom, 'lliey are exclusively made use of in the Spanish 
navy. Esparto is largely consumed in the manufacture of dfpergates. These are light 
shoes worn by the Valencian peasantry, having platted soles made either of esparto or 
hemp, but principally of the former. They arc extremely cheap and commodious in hot 
climates ; and besides being in extensive demand at home, used to be exported in im¬ 
mense quantities to both Indies: but since the emancipation of Spanish America, this 
trade has greatly fallen off. The Spanish peasantry have attained to wonderful dexterity 
in the manufacture of esparto. “ After having soaked the rush in water, the women and 
children, without either wheel or spindle, contrive to twist two threads at the same time. 
This they do by rubbing them between the palms of their hands, in the same manner as 
a shoemaker forms a thread upon his knce.s, with this difference, that one motion gives 
the twist to each thread,’and, at the same time, unites them. Id keep the threads asunder, 
the thumb of the right hand is interposed between them ; and when that is wanted 
for other purposes, the left thumb supplies its place. Two threads being thus twisted 
into one of the bigness of a large crow-quill, 46 yard.s are sold for little more than 
the materials being worth about ^th part of the price.”—( Townsend's Travels in Spain^ 
vol. iii. p. 177., sec also p. 129. ; Fischer's Picture of FalcnciOi Eng. cd. p. 92. and 
p. 57, &c.) 

ESTRICII OR ESTRIDGE (Fr. Duvet d'autruche ; It. Penna matta di strozzo ; 
Sp. Plumazo de avestrux ; Lat. Struthionurn pluma molliores), is the line soft down which 
lies immediate* under the feathers of the ostrich. Tlie finest is used as a substitute 
for beaver in the manufacture of hats, and the coarser or stronger sort is employed in 
the fabrication of a stuff which resembles fine woollen cloth. Estridge is brought from 
the Levant, Italy, and other parts of the Mediterranean. 

EUPHORBIUM (Gcr. Euphorbiengummi ; Lut. Enphorhium ; Fr. Euphorhe ; 
Arab. Akal-nafzah'), the produce of a perennial plant, a native of Africa, and of many 
parts of India, &c. It is a concrete gum rc.sin ; is inodorous ; when first chewed hjis 
little taste, but it soon gives a very acrid burning impression to the tongue, palate, and 
throat, which is very permanent, and almost insupportable. It is imported in serous, 
containing from 100 to 150 lbs. It is in small, hollow, forked pieces, often mixed with 
seeds and other impurities. —( 2'homson's Dispensatorg.') 

EXCHANGE. In commerce, this term is generally used to designate that species 
of mercantile transactions, by which the debts of individuals residing at a distance from 
their creditors are cancelled v'ithout the transmission of money. 

Among cities or countries having any considerable intercourse together, the debts 
mutually due by each other approach, for the most part, near to an equality. There 
are at all times, for example, a considerable number of persons in I.ondon indebted to 
Hamburg ; but, speaking generally, there are about an equal number of persons in 
London to whom Hamburg is indebted. And hence, when A. of London has a p9^y- 
ment to make to B. of Hamburg, he does not remit an equivalent sum of money to the 
latter ; but he goes into the market and buys a bill upon Hamburg, that is, he buys an 
order from C. of London addressed to his debtor D. of Hamburg, requesting him to 
pay the amount to A. or his order. A., having indorsed this bill or order, sends it to 
B., who receives payment from his neighbour D. Tlic convenience of all parties is 
consulted by a transaction of this sort. 'Ihe debts due by A. to B., and by D. to C., 
are extinguished without the intervention of any money, A. of London pays C. of ditto, 
and D. of Hamburg pays B. of ditto. The debtor in one place is substituted for the 
debtor in another ; and a postage or two, and the stamp for the bill, form the whole 
expenses. All risk of loss is obviated. 

A bill of exchange may, therefore, be defined to be an order addressed to some person 
residing at a distance, directing him to pay a certain specified sum to the person in 
whose favour the bill is drawn, or his order. In mercantile phraseology, the person 
who draws a bill is termed the drawer ; the person in whose favour it is drawn, the 
remittep / the person on whom it is drawn, the drawee and after he has accepted, the 
acceptor. Those persons into whose hands the bill may have passed previously to its 
being paid, are, from their writing their names on the back, termed indorsers ; and the 
person in whose possession the biQ is at any given period, is termed the holder or pos- 
sessor. 

The negotiation of inland bills of exchange, or of those drawn in one part of Great 
Britain and Ireland on, another, is entirely in the hands of bankers, arul i$ conducted 
in the manner already explained. — (See «nf^, p. 66.) Bills drawn by the merchants 
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of one country upon another arc termed foreign bills of exchange, and it is to their 
negotiation that the following remarks principally apply. 

I. Par of Exchange. — The par of the currency* of any two countries means, among 
merchants, the equivalency of a certain amount of the currency of the one in the currency 
of the other, supposing the currencies of both to he of the precise weight and purity fixed by 
their respective mints. Thus, according to the mint regulations of Great Britain and 
France, 1/. sterling is equal to 25 fr. 20 cent., which is said to be the par between 
London and Paris. And the exchange between the two countries is sqid to be at par 
when bills are negotiated on this footing; that is, for example, when a bill for IcioZ. 
drawn in London is worth 2,520 fr. in Paris, and conversely. When 17. in I^ondon 
buys a bilfon Paris for more than 25 fr. 20 cent., the exchange is said to be in favour 
of London and against Paris; and when, on the other hand, 17. in I..ondon will not 
buy a bill on Paris for 25 fr. 20 cent., the exchange is against I^ondon and in favour of 
Paris. * 

II. Circumstances which (letcrmine the Course of Exchange. — The exchange is affected, 
or made to diverge from par, by two classes of circumstances: first, by any discrepancy 
between the actual weight or fineness of the coins, or of the biilUon for which the sub¬ 
stitutes used in their place will exchange, and their weight or nnencss as fixed by the 
mint regulations; and, secondly, by any sudden increase or diminution of the bills 
drawn in one country upon another. 

1. It is but seldom that the coins of any country correspond exactly with their mint 
standard; and when they diverge from it, an allowance corresponding to the difference 
between the actual value of the coins and their mint value must be made in determining 
the real par. Thus, if, while the coins of Great Britain corresponded with the mint 
standard in weight and purity, those of France were cither 10 per cent, worse or debased 
below the standard of her mint, the exchange, it is obvious, would be at real par when it 
was nominally 10 per cent, against Paris, or when,a bill payable in London for 1007. was 
worth in Paris 2,772 fr. instead of 2,520 fr. In estimating the real course of exchange 
between any 2 or more places, it is always necessary to attend carefully to this cir¬ 
cumstance ; that is, to examine whether their currencies be all of the standard weight 
and purity, and if not, how much they differ from it. When the coins circulating in a 
country are either so worn or rubbed as to have sunk considerably below their mint 
standard, or when paper money is depreciated from excess or want of credit, the exchange 
is at real par only when it is against such country to the extent to which its coins are 
worn or its paper depreciated. When this cireiiinstance is taken into account, it will 
be found that the exchange during the latter years of the war, though apparently very 
much against this country, was really in our favour, llie depression was nominal only; 
being occasioned by the great depreciation of the paper currency in which bills were 
paid. 

2. Variations in the actual course of exchange, or in the price of bills, arising from 
circumstances affecting the currency of either of two countries trading together, are 
nominal only; such as are real grow out of circumstances affecting their trade. 

When two countries trade together, and each buys of the other commodities of pre¬ 
cisely the same value, their debts and credits will be equal, and, of course, the rrft7 
exchange will be at par. The bills drawn by the one will be exactly equivalent to those 
drawn by the other, and their respective claims will be adjusted without requiring the 
transfer of bullion or any other valuable produce. But it very rarely happens that the 
debts reciprocally due by any two countries are equal, 'riierc is almost always a balance 
owing on the one side or the other ; and this balance must affect the exchange. Jf the 
debts due by London to Paris exceeded those due by Paris to London, the competition 
in the London market for bills on Paris would, because of the comparatively great 
amount of payments our merchants had to make in Paris, be greater than the compe- 

* Tho st.-itomcnts in the text explain wliat is usually meant by the par of exchange; but its exact 
deterininalion, or the ascertaining of the precise equivalency of a certain amount of the currency of one 
country in the currency of another, is exceedingly diflicult. If the standard of one be gold and that of 
another silver, the par must necessarily vary with every variation in the relative values of these metals. 
This, however, is not all; even where two countries use the same metal for a standard, Its value may ho 
greater in one than in the other, and in estimating the par of exchange between them this difference 
must he taken Into account. In illustration of this we may take the case of France at>d Mexico; they 
both use silver for a standard ; hut silver being largely produced in Mexico, is always cheaper there than 
In France, and Is extensively imported into the latter ; and taking the cost of this importation at 2 or 3 
per cent., it is plain that the exchange would be really at par when it appeared to bo 2 or 3 jwr cent, 
against Mexico. But tlie value of the precious metals, even in contiguous countries, is always exposed to 
fluctuations from the over issue or witiidrawal of paper, from circumstances affecting the balance of pay¬ 
ments, &c., p.i shown in the text. It i.s obvious, therefore, that it is all but Impossihle to say, by merely 
looking at the mint regulations of any two or more countries, and the prices of bullion fn each, what is 
the par of exchange between them. And, luckily, this is not necessary. The importation and ex^rtation 
of bullion is the real test of the exchange. If bullion be stationary, neither flowing Into nor out of a 
country, its exchanges maybe truly said to be at par; and, on the other hand, if there be au efflux of 
bullion from a cotintry, it is a proof that the exchange is against it, and conversely if there be an influx 
of bullion into a country. 
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tltion ill Paris for bills on London ; and, consequently, the real exchange would be in 
favour of Paris and against London. , 

The cost of conveying bullion from one country to another forms the limit witlun 
which the rise and fell of the real exchange between them must be confined. If 1 per 
cent. sufiSced to cover the expense and risk attending the transmission of money from 
London to Paris, it would be Indifferent to a London merchant whether he paid 1 per 
cent, premium for a bill of exchange on Paris, or remitted money direct to that city. If 
the premium were less than 1 percent., it would clearly be his interest to make his pay¬ 
ments by bills in preference to remittances : and that it could not exceed 1 per cent, is 
obvious; for every one would prefer remitting money, to buying a bill at a greater pre¬ 
mium than sufficed to cover the expense of a money remittance. If, owing to the breaking 
out of hostilities between the two countries, or to any other cause, the cost of remitting 
money from London to Paris were increased, the fluctuations of the real exchange 
between them might also be increased. For the limits within which such fluctuations 
may range, correspond in all cases with the cost of making remittances in cash. 

Muctuations in the nominal exchange, that is, in the value of the currencies of 
countries trading together, have no effect on foreign trade. When the currency is 
depreciated, the premium which the exporter of commodities derives from the sale of 
the bill drawn on liis correspondent abroad, is only equivalent to the increase in the 
price of the goods exported, occasioned by this depreciation. But when the premium 
on a foreign bill is a consequence, not of a fall in the value of money, hut of a deficiency 
in the supply of bills, there is no rise of prices; and in tlicse circumstances the un¬ 
favourable exchange operates as a stimulus to exportation. As soon as the real ex¬ 
change diverges from par, the mere inspection of a price current is no longer sufficient 
to regulate the operations of the merchant. If it be unfavourable, the premium which 
the exporter Avill receive on the sale of his bill must be included in the estimate of the 
profit he is likely to derive from the transaction. The greater that premium, the less 
will be the difference of prices necc.ssary to induce him to export. And hence an un¬ 
favourable real exchange has an effect exactly the same with what would be produced 
by granting a bounty on exportation equal to the premium on foreign bills. 

But for the same reason that an unfavourable real exchange increases exportation, it 
proportionally diminishes imjiortation. When the exchange is really unfavourable, the 
price of commodities imjiortcd from abroad must be so much lower tlian their price at 
home, as not merely to ufTord, exclusive of expenses, the ordinary profit of stock on their 
sale, but also to compensate for the premium which the importer must pay for a foreign 
bill, if lie remit one to his correspondent, or for the discount, added to the invoice price, 
if his correspondent draw upon him. A less quantity of foreign goods will, there¬ 
fore, suit our market when the real exchange is unfavourable ; and fewer payments 
having to be made abroad, the coihpctitioii for foreign bills will be diminished, and the 
real exchange rendered proportionally favourable, lii the same way, it is easy to sec 
that a favourable real exchange must operate as a duty on exportation, and as a bounty on 
importation. 

It is thus that fluctuations in the real exchange have a necessary tendency to correct 
themselves. They can never, for any consideralffc period, exceed the expense of trans¬ 
mitting bullion from the debtor to the creditor country. But the exchange cannot 
continue either permanently favourable or unfavourable to this extent. When favourable, 
it corrects itself by restricting exportation and facilitating importation ; and when unfa¬ 
vourable, it produces the same effect by giving an unusual stimulus to exportation, and 
by throwing ob.staclCs in the way of importation. The true tar forms the centre of 
these oscillations ; and although the thousand circumstances which are daily and hourly 
affecting the state of debt and credit, prevent the ordinary course of exchange from being 
alrao.st ever precisely at par, its fluctuations, whetlier on the one side or the other, are 
confined within certain limits, and have a constant tendency to disappear. 

This natural tendency which the excliangc has to correct itselfi is powerfully assisted 
by the operations of the bill-morcliants. 

England, for example, might owe a large excess of debt to Amsterdam; yet, as the 
aggregate amount of the debts due by a commercial country is generally balanced by 
the amount of those which it has to receive, the deficiency of bills on Amsterdam in 
London would most probably be compensated by a proportional redundancy of those 
on some other place. Now, it is the business of the merchants who deal in bills, in the 
same way as of those who deal in bullion or any other commodity, to buy them where 
they are cheapest, and to sell them Avhere tliey are dearest. They would, therefore, buy 
up tjfi^ bills drawn by other countries on Amsterdam, and dispose of them in London ; 
and by so doing, would prevent any great fall in the price of bills on Amsterdam in 
those countries in which the supply exceeded the demand, and any great rise in Great 
Brifein and those countries in which the supply happened to be deficient. In the trade 
between Italy and this country, the bills drawn on Great Britain amount almost inva- 
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iriably to a greater sum than those drawn on Italy. The hill-mci'chants, however, by 
buying up the excess of the Italian hills on London, and selling them in Holland, and 
other countries indebted to England, prevent the reo/ exchange from ever becoming 
very much depressed, 

III. Negotiation of Bilis of Exchange. — Bills of exchange may be made payable 
on demand (the invariable term of payment in the case of checks), at sights at a certain 
specified time after eight or after date^ or at usance^ which is the usual term allowed by 
the custom or law of the place where the bill is payable. Generally, however, a few 
days are allowed for payment beyond the term when the bill becomes due, which are 
denominated days of grace, and which vary in different countries. In Great Britain 
and Ireland, three days’ grace are allowed on all bills except those payable on demand, 
which must be paid as soon as presented. The following is a statement of the usance 
and days of grace for bills drawn upon some of the principal commercial cities : — 

[m, \ d. m \ 8. d \ d. d \ s. d. \ a. respectively denote months after date^ months after sights 
days after date, days after sight, days after acceptayice.'^ 


London on 

Usance 

Dnys of 

London on 

Usance. 

Days of 

London on 

Usance. 

Pays of 
Grace. 

Amsterdam 

1 mkl. 

0 

Geneva 

30 d 

d 

5 

Viennaf 

14 d 

a. 

3 

Rotterdam 

1 Ui d. 

0 

Madrid 

2 in 

s. 

14 

Malta 

30 ci 

d. 

13 

Antwerp 

1 II d. 

0 

C.ndiz 

GO <1 

d. 

G 

N.iples 

3 ni 

<i 

3 

Hamburg 

1 m d. 

12 

Rilboa 

2 III 

d. 

14 

raleimo 

3 m 

d. 

0 

Altona 

1 u d. 

12 

Gibraltar 

2 111 

b* 

14 

Lisbon 

30 d 

s. 

6 

Dantzic 

14 d a. 

10 

Leghorn 

3 ni 

d 

0 

Ojiorto 

30 d 

5. 

G 

Paris* 

30 d d. 

0 

liClpsic 

14 d 

A. 

0 

Itio .Janeiro 

30 d 

d. 

G 

Frankfort 

14 d s. 

4 

Genoa 

3 ni 

d. 

30 

Dublin 

21 d 

8 . 

3 

Hremeii 

1 m d. 

8 

Venice 

3 1) 

d. 

G 

New York 

GO d 

S. 

3 

Barcelona i 

GO d d. 

14 



_ 







In the dating of bills, the new style is used in every country in Europe, with the 
exception of Russia. 

In London, bills of exchange are bought and sold by brokers, who go round to the 
principal merchants and discover whether they are buyers or selleis of bills. A few of 
the brokers of most influence, after ascertaining the state of the relative supply and 
demand for bills, suggest a price at which the greater part of the transactions of the day 
are settled, with such deviations as particular bills, from their being in very high or low 
credit, may be subject to. The price fixed by the brokers is that which is published in 
Wittenhall’s List; but the first houses generally negotiate their bills on 1, J^, and 2 
per cent, better terms than those quoted. In London and other great commercial cities, 
a class of middlemen speculate largely on the rise and fall of the exchange ; buying bills 
when they expect a rise, and selling them when a fall is anticipated. 

It is usual, in drawing foreign bills of exchange, to draw them in sets, or duplicates, 
lest the first should be lost or miscarry. When bills are drawn in sets, each must con¬ 
tain a condition that it shall be payable only while the others remain unpaid : thus, the 
first is payable only, “ second and third unpaid the second, “ first and third beii g 
unpaid ; ” and the third, “ first and second unjmid.” 

All bills of exchange must be drawn upon stamps as under; — 


Bills and Notes. — Not exceeding Two Months after Date, or 

Exceeding Two 



Sixty Days alu 

r Sight. 






1 Months, b,c. 


£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

If 

2 

0 and not above 5 

5 

. 

. 

- 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Above 

.6 

5 — 

20 

0 


- 

- 0 

1 

G 

0 

2 

0 

— 

20 

0 — 

30 

0 


. 

- 0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 


30 

0 — 

.60 

0 


_ 

- 0 

2 

G 

0 

3 

6 

— 

60 

0 — 

100 

0 

- 

. 

- 0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

6 


100 

0 — 

2f0 

0 


. 

- 0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

_ 

200 

0 — 

300 

0 

. 

- 

. 0 

6 

0 

0 

G 

0 


300 

0 — 

500 

0 

_ 


- 0 

6 

0 

0 

-8 

G 

— 

600 

0 — 

1 .(M)0 

0 

- 


- 0 

8 

6 

0 

12 

6 


1,0(0 

0 — 

2,(,()0 

0 

• 


- 0 

12 

6 

0 

15 

0 


2,000 

0 — 

3,000 

0 

. 

_ 

. 0 

15 

G 

1 

5 

0 

— 

3,0C0 

0 

- 


- 

- 

- 1 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 


PromisEory notes from 2/. to lOT/. inclusive are not to be drawn phyable to bearer on demand (except¬ 
ing bankers’ re-issuable notes, which require a different stamp)—But notes for any sum exceeding 100/. 
m^ be draw n either payable to bearer on demand, or otherwise. 

Foreign Bills of Exchange. — Foreign bills drawn in but payable out of Great Britain, if drawn singly, 
the same duty as an inland bill. • 

Foreign bills of exchange, drawn in sets, s. d. s. d. 

for every bfll of each set, If the sum docs Exceeding SCO/, and not exceeding 1,0C0/. - 5 0 

not exceed ICO/: - - - - 1 6 — 1,CC0/. — 2,COO/. - 7 6 

Exceeding ICO/, and not exceeding 2C0/. - 3 0 — 2,0C0/. — 8,000/. - 10 o 

~ 200/. — SCO/. - 4 0 — 8,000/. .- - - 16 0 


* In Prance, days of grace were suppressed by the Code de Commerce, art, 136. 

t In Austria, bills payable at sight, or on demand, or at less than 7 days after tight or date, are not 
allowed any days of grace. In Petersburg bills after date are allowed 10 days’ grace, but alter sight only 
3 days’ do. 
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No OHO acquainted with the fundamental rules of arithmetic can have any difficulty 
whatever in estimating how much a sum of money in one country is worth in another, ac¬ 
cording to the state of the exchange at the time. The common arithmetical books abound 
in cxami>le.s of .such computations.’ But in conducting the bu.sines.s of exchange, a direct 
remittance is not always preferred. When a merchant in London, for example, means 
to discharge a debt due by him in Paris, it is his business to ascertain not only the state 
of the direct exchange between I,ondon and Paris, and, consequently, the sum which he 
must pay in London for a bill on Paris equivalent to his debt, but also the state of the 
exchange between London and Hamburg, Hamburg and Paris, ; for it frequently 
happens that it may be more advantageous for him to buy a bill on Hamburg, Am¬ 
sterdam, or Li.sbon, and to direct bis agent to invest the proceeds in a bill on Paris, 
rather than remit directly to the latter. This is termed the Arbituation of exchange. 
An example or two will suffice to show the principle on which it is conducted. 


Thus, if the* oxchaiigi* bi^-twocn LoniUni ami Amsterdam bp .355. Flemish (old coinage) jKir pound sterling, 
and iielween Paris and Amsterdam li*. fjrf. Flemish per franc, then, in order to ascertiiin whether a direct 
or indirect remittance to Paris would he most advantageous, we must calculate what would be the value 
of tim franc in F.jiglish money if tlm remittance were made through Holland ; for if it be less than that 
lesulting from the direct exchange. It will obviously he the preferable mode of remitting. This is deter¬ 
mined by stating, as Bfw. Flem. (the Amsierdnm currency in a pound .sterling) : Ijf. Cxi'. Flem (Amsterdam 

currency in a franc) : : 1/. : lOd. the proportional or a7 bitratc(i \<\\w of the franc - Hence, if the Fnglish 

money, or hill of evchange, to pay a debt in Paris, w'ere remitted by Amsterdam, it would require 1(W. to 
discharge a debt ofa franc, or H. to discharge a debt of‘^54 francs : and therefore, if theexehange between 
J.oudoii ami Paris were at 24, it would he indifferent to the Fnglish merchant whether he remitted di- 
nvtly to Pari.s, or indirectly via Amsterdam; hut it the exchange between I.ondon and Paris wero 
above 24, then a direct remittance would he preferable ; while, if, on the other hand, thedirect exchange 
were less than 24, the Indirect reinlUanco ought ns jilainly to he preferred. 

“ Suppose,” to borrow an example from Kelly (Vtiivet xal vol. ii. p. 137.) “the exchange 

of London and l.ishon to be at hSrf. per niilree, and (hat of l.,isbon on M.adrid 500 rees per dollar, the 
arbitrated price between London and Madrid is .3ld. sterling per dollar ; for, as 1,000 rees : 68rf. : ; ,'>00 
rees • Md. Hut if the direct exchange of London on Madrid he Zbd. sterling per dollar, then London, 
by remitting directly to Madrid, must pay ‘61x1. for every dollar ; whereas, by remitting through Lisbon, 
lu> will pay only3h/.: it is therefore the interest of London to remit indirectly to Madrid through 
IJsbon. On the other hand, if Lombm draws directly on Madrid, he will receive 35d. sterling per dollar; 
whereas, by drawing indirectly tliroiigh lashuii, he would receive only 34(/. ; it Is therefore the interest 
of liondon to draw direi'tly on Madrid, Hence tlie following rules ; — 

“ 1. When* the certain |»rice is given, diaw through the place wliich produces the lowest arbitrated 
price, ami remit through that which produces the highest 

“ 2. Where the uncertain price is given, draw through thatidaco which produces the highest arbitrated 
jirice, and remit through that which jtrodiu'cs the lowest.” 

In compound aihitration, or wtum more than 3 places arc concerned, then, In order to find liow miirli 
a remittance passing tlirongh them all will amount to in the last place, or, which i.s the same thing, to 
liml the arbitrated price between tlie first and the last, wc haveoiily to repeat the different statements in 
the same manner as in the foregoing exainjiles. 

Thus, if the exchange between London and Amsterdam he 35s. Flem, for M. sterling ; between Amster¬ 
dam and liishon 42</. Flem. lor 1 old crusaile; and between l.lsbon and Paris 480 rees for 3 francs: what 
is the arbitrated [irice between London and Paris? 

In the first place, as 3.5.s'. Flem, : 1/. :: 42rf. Flem. : 2s. sterling = 1 old crusade. 

.Second, as 1 old crusade, or 4(,() rees : 2.<. sterling :: 4K() rees : 2^. 4’Hrf. sterling = 3 francs. 

'I'hii'd, as 2s. A'Hd. sterling : 3 fr incs : : 1/. sterling : 25 francs, the arbitrated price of the pound sterling 
between I/ondon and Paris. 

This operation may be abridged as follows: ~ 


Hence 


1/. sterling 
3^ shillings P'lem. 
1 old crusade 
480 rees 

35 X 400 X 3 


1/. sterling. 

35.<i. Flemish. 

1 old crusade. 

400 rees. 

3 francs. 

480 X 3^ "’108“ francs. 

• This abridged operation evidently consi.sts in arranging the terms so that those which would form the 
divisors in continued statements in the Rule of 'I'liree are miiltiplietl together for a common divisor, and 
the other terms for a common dividend. The ordinary uritlmietical books abound with examples of such 
operations. 

The following account of the manner in which a very barge transaction was actually condiicti'd by 
indirect remittances, will sufficiently illustrate the piinei)»U‘N we have been endeavouring to explain. 

In 1804, Spain was hound to pay to France a large subsidy; and, in order to do this, three distinct 
methods presented themselves : — 

1. To send dollars to Paris by land. 

2. To remit bills of exchange directly to Paris. * 

3. To authorise Paris to draw directly on Spain. 

The first of these methods was tried, but it was found too slow and expensive; and the second and 
third plans wore considered likely to turn the exchange against Spain. The follow ing method by tlie 
indirect, or circular exchange, was, therefore, adopted. 

A merchant, or banquier, at Paris, was appointed to manage the o{>oration, which he thus conducted : — 
He chose London, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Cadi/, Madrid, and Paris, as the prlncifwil hinges on which 
the operation was to turn; and he engaged correspondents in each of these cities to support the circulation. 
Madrid and Cadiz were the places in Spain from whence remittances wero to bo made ; and dollars were, 
of coursQ, to be sent to where they boro the highest price, for which bills were to be procured on Paris, 
or on any other places that might be deemoii more advantageous. 

The principle being tiiiis established, it only remained to regulate the extent of the operation, so as not 
to issue too much paper on Spain, and to give the circulation as much support ns possible from real 
business. With this view. London w-as chosen as a place to which the operation might be chiefly directed, 
as the price of dollars was then high in England ; a circumstance which rendered the proportional ex¬ 
change advantageous to Spain. 

The ba-dness was commenced at Paris, where the negotiation of drafts issued on Hamburg and Am¬ 
sterdam served to answer the immediate demands of the state; and orders wero transmitted to those 
places to draw for the reimbursemeritson I.ondoq, Madrid, or Cadiz, according as the course of exchange 
was most favourable. The proceedings wero all conducted with judgment, and attended with complete 
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success. At the ooTOmoncement of the operation, the course of excliange of Cadiz on T.ondon was 3CJ. \ 
but by the plan adopted, Spain got 39Jr/., or above 8 per cent, by the remittance of dolUus to London, 
and considerable advantages were also gained by the circulation of bills through the several jjlaccs on 
the Continent. — {^Kelly's Catnbist, vol. il.p. 1G8.; Duhost's FAnnents of Commerce, 2d ed. p. 228.) 

Table specifying the Value of the Monies of Account of the princip.al Places with which this Country 
has lixchange>Transactions, taking Silver at 5s. an oz., and specifying also the Par of l<;xeliange with 
such I’laces on this Hypotlicsis. — (Abstracted from Tate's Modern Cambist, to which the reader is 
referred for farther explanations). 


Par of Exchanf;c. 


Petersburg 


. 

100 copecks 

= 

1 raubic 

= 3.V. ]^r/. 

giving 

6 roiib. 40 cop. 

= 

1/. 

Berlin - 

- 


30 sll. groschen 

£= 

1 Pruss. doll. 

= 2.V. lOJf/. 

_ 

6 doll. 27 s. g. 


1/. 

Copenhagen 

- 

- 

96 skillings 

= 

1 Uig. doll. 

== 2s. 2U. 

— 

9 dull. 10 sk. 

=. 

1/. 

Hamburg 

> 


IG scliitliiigs 

r=- 

1 mark 

~ Is. b^d. 

_ 

13 niks. 10^ sch. 

=; 

1/. 

Amsterdam 

. 


100 centimes 

= 

1 florin 

t= Is. M. 

__ 

11 fl. 97 cents 

&= 

1/. 

Antwerp 


. 

100 centimes 


1 iliiriu 

= l.v. 8d. 

_ 

11 fl. 97 cents 

=. 

1/. 

Paris - 



100 centimes 


1 franc 


— 

2.5 fr. 57 cents 


1/. 

Frankfort 

- 

- 

24^ gold, or ilor. 


1 mark 

= Is. lid. 

— 

12'’„ giddens 

= 

1/. 

Vienna 

. 

- 

CO kreiisers 

= 

1 florin 

= 2s. 

_ 

9 11. .50 kr. 

= 

]/. 

Venko - 



100 ccnti-siiTii 


1 lira Austri.aca 

= H-l.-irf. 

_ 

29 li. 5‘2 cent. 

c=s 

I/. 

Genoa - 


- 

100 ceiitisiiini 

ss: 

1 lira Nuova 

=» 91//. 

_ 

2.5 li. 57 cent. 

xsz 

1/. 

Leghorn 

_ 

- 

100 centisimi 

= 

1 lira 'ro.scana 

= 7B2d. 

_ 

30 li. r.9 cent. 

= 

1/. 

Madrid 


- 

8 reals 

t= 

1 dollar of Plate 

= .3s. 15d. 

_ 

Odoli. 25 reals 

ss 

1/. 

Lisbon - 

- 

. 

1000 reis 


1 inilieis 

= 4s. Sd. 

_ 

4 mil. 2S.5 reis 

=s 

1/. 

New York 


. 

100 cents 


1 dollar 

= 4s. ‘2d. 

_ 

4 doll. 80 cents 


1/. 

Kio Janeiro 

. 

. 

1000 rois 


1 mil reis 

~ 2s. 7d. 

— 

7 niil. 777 reis 

= 

I/. 

llavannah 

- 

- 

100 cents 


1 doll.ir 

= 4s. G^^/i 

r. _ 

4 doll. 44 cents 

= 

1/. 


It is easy from this table to caleulate the vahie of .any of the above coins, taking silver at bs. Qd., 5s. 6d. 
an oz., or any other price, and thence to deduce the par of excliange at sncli rates. 'I'he values of the 
coins in the Table of Coins {ante, p. 310.) arc estimated on the hypothesis that silver is worth 5s. 2d. 
au oz. 


Law op Bii.ls op Lxciiange. 

The chief legal privileges appertaining to bills arc, first, that though only a simple contr-ict, yet they 
are alw'ays presumed to have been originally given for a eood and valuable consideration ; ;ind, secondly, 
they are assignable to a third jjerson not named in the hill or p.n ty to the contract, so as to vest in tllo 
assignee n right of action, in his own name; which right of action, no reh'ase by the drawer to the ac¬ 
ceptor, nor set-off or cross demand due from the fornn*r to the latter, can alleet. 

All persons, whether merchants or not, being legally qu.ihtied to contract, may be parties to abill. But 
no action can be supported against a pecson incapatile of binding himsidf, on a bill diawn, indorsed, or 
accented by such incapacitated person ; at the same time the bill is good against all other con<pcteiit 
parties thereto. 

Bills may be drawn, accepted, or indorsed by the party’s agent or attorney verbally authorised for the 
purpose. When a person has such authority, ho must citlier write the name of his jirinclpal, or state In 
writing that he draws, &e. as agent, thus : •• per procuration, for A. B.” 

Where one of several partners accepts a bill drawn on the firm, for hunsclf and partners, or in his own 
name only, such acceptance binds the partnersliip if it concern the trade. But the aeeejitance of one of 
several partners on behalf of himself and partners, will not bind the otliers, if it concern the acceptor 
only In a separate and distinct interest; and the holder of the lull, at the time he becomes so, w.'is aware 
of that circumstance, if, however, he be u boudjide holder lor a sullieicnt consideration, and had no 
such knowloge at the time he first became possessed of the bill, no subsequently acquired knowledge of 
the misconduct of the partner in giving such security will prevent him from recovering on sucii bills 
against all the partners. 

Although no precise form of words is required to constitute a bill of exchange or promissory note, yet 
it is necessary tnat it should be payable at oil events, and not depend on any contingency ; and that it bo 
made for the payment of money only, and not for payment of money and iierformance or some other act, 
as the delivery of a liorse, or tlic like. 

If, however, the event on which the payment is to dopoud must inevitably happen, it is of no import¬ 
ance how long the payment m.ay be In suspeiiKc*; so a bill is negotiable and valid if drawn p.ayable 6 
W'eoks after the death of the drawer’s father, or payable to an infant wlien he shall become of age. 

Any material alteration of a bill after it has been drawn, accepted, or indorsed, such as the date, sum, 
or time of payment, will Invalidate it: but the mere correction of a mistake, as by inserting the words* 
“ or order,” will have no such effect. - 

The negotiabilityof a bill depends on the insertion of sufilcient operative words of transfer ; such ashy 
making it nay.able to A* or order, or to A. or bearer, or to beaier geneially. 

Althougn a bill is iirosiimed to have been originally drawn upon a good and valuable consiileration, yet 
in certain cases a want of .sufficient consideration maybe insisted on in delenco to an action on a bill. 
Certain considerations have been made illegal by statute ; as for signing a bankrupt’s ecrtilicate, fur 
money won at gaming, or for money lent on a U''Urious eontr.ict. But with respect to g.'mnng, it is hehl, 
tliat a bill founded on a g.ambllng transaction is good in tlie hands of a bona /tc/c holder ; and by .58 Goo. 3. 

03. a bill or note in the hands of an innocent holder, although originally founded on a usurious con¬ 
tract, is not Invalid. 

In general, if » bill is fair and legal In Its origin, a .subsequent illegal contract oi* consideration on the 
Indorsement thei aof will not invalidate it in tlic hands of a bond,fide holder. 

A bill cannot be given in evidence m acouit ol justice, unless it be duly stamped, not only with a stamp 
of the propcT value, but also of the proper denomination. 

Acceptance qf a Bill. — An acceptance is an engagement to pay a bill according to tho tenor of the nc- 
ccjitance, wiiich may bo cither absolute or qualified. An absolute acceptance is an engagement to pay a 
bill according to its request, which is done by the drawee writing ” Accepted ” on the bill, and subscribing 
his name, or writing ” Accepted ” only ; or merely subscribing bis name at the bottom or across the bill. 

A qualified acceptance is when a bill is accepted conditionally; as when goods conveyed to the drawee 
are sold, or whra a navy bill is paid, or other future event which dues not bind the acceptor till tho con¬ 
tingency has happened. 

An acceptance may be also partial; as tb pay 100/. instead of 150/., or to pay at a different time or pl.ace 
from that required by the bill. But lii all cases of a conditional or partial acceptance, the holder should, 
if he mean to resort to the other parties to the bill in default of payment, give notice to them of such 
partial or conditional acceptance. 

In all cases of presenting a bill for acceptance, it is necessary to present the bill at the house where tho 
drawee lives, or where it Is made payable. By 1 & 2 Geo. 4. c. 78., all bills accepted payable at a banker’s 
or other place are to be deemed a general acceptance; but if they are accepted puj able .at a banker’s ” only 
and not otherwise or elsewhere,’* it is a qualified acceptance, and the acceptor is not liable lo pay tho bill. 
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except in default of payment when such payment shall have been first demanded at the banker’s The 
drawee is entitled to keep the bill 24 hours when presented for acceptance. Tlie acceptance of an Inland 
bill must be t‘n writing on the. face qf the hill., or If there be more parts than one, on one of such psuds ; 
nothing short of this constitutes a valid acceptance 

When a bill is made payable at sight, or at a certain time after sight, it must, in either case, in order 
to fix. the time when it Is to be jjald, be ]iresented for acceptance; and the date of the acceptance should 
*pi)ear thus; “Accepted, 10th December, 1845.” 

Duedili;!encc is tlie only thing to bo considered in presenting any description of bill for acceptance; 
aitd such diligence is a question depending on the situation of the parties, the distance at which they live, 
and the facility of communication between them. 

When the drawee refinses to accept, any tliird party, after protesting, may accept for the honour of the 
generally, or for the drawee, or for the indorser; in which case the acceptance is called an accept¬ 
ance supra ju’otest. 

The drawers and Indorsers are discharged from liability, unless due notice of non-acceptance when 
presented for acceptance, or non-payment at the time tlie bill becomes due, is given. These notices must 
lie given with all (luc diligence to all the parties to whom the holder means to resort for payment. Ge- 
ncrally, in both foreign and inland bills, notice is given next day to tlie immediate indorser, and such 
indorser is allowed a day, when he should give fresh notice to the parties wlio are liable to liim. 

Notice may be sent by the post, however near the residence of tnc parties may be to each otiier ; and 
though the letter containing such notice should miscarry, 3 ’Ot it will be sufficient; but the letter, con¬ 
taining the notice, shoulii be delivered at tlic General rost-Office, or at a receiving-house apjiointeil by 
that office, not to tlie bellman in the street. In all cases of notice, notice to one of several parties is held 
to be notice to all; and if one of several drawers be also the acceptor, it is not necessary to give notice 
to the other drawers. 

Upon the non-acceptance or non-payment of a bill, the holder, or a public notary for him, should pro¬ 
test K ; that is, draw up a notice of the refusal to accept or pay the bill, and the ileclaration of the holder 
against su,staining I 0 .S.S thereby. Inland bill-s need not be protested, in practice they are usually only 
noted fur non-acceptance; but this, witliout th(‘ piolest, is wholly futile, and adds notlilng whatever to 
the evidence of the bolder, while it entails a useless expense on those liable to pay. 

Indorsement <f Bills .— An iiulor.sement is the act by wlilcb the liolder of a negotiable instrument 
transfers his right to another person, termed tlie indorsee. It is usually made on the back of a bill, 
and mu.st be in writing ; but tlie law b.as not prescribed any sot form of words as necessary to tlie cere¬ 
mony, and in general the mere signature of tin; iiidor.s(>r is sullieient. 

All bills payable to order or to bearer for 1/. and upwards are negotiable by Indorsement; and the 
traiKsfer of them for a good con.sidcratiou, before they aie payable, gives a right of action against all the 
precedent parties on the bill, if the bill.s in tliemsclvcs are valid ; but a transfer after they are due will 
only jilaco the holder in the situation of tlie por.sori from whom he takes them. 

Hills may be transferred either iiy delivery only, or by indorsement and delivery: bills payable to order 
.are transferred by the latter mode only ; but bills payable to bearer may he transferred by either mode. 
Oil a transfer by delivery, the person making it ceases to be a party to the bill; but on a transfer by in- 
dor,'.omeiit, ho is to all intents and purpo.ses ch.argcable as a new drawer. 

A bill originally transferalde maybe rcsLrainod liy restrictive wonls ; for the payee or indorsee, having 
(he alisolutc property in the bill, may, liy express word*, restrict its currency, by indorsing it “ Payable 
to .A. 11. only,” or “ to A. 11. for lii.s u.se,” or any other words clearly demonstrating ills intention to make 
n restrictive and limited indorsement. Such sp’cci.d indor.'.erncnt precludes tlie person in wliose favour 
it is made from making a transfer, so as to give a riglit of action against the special indorser, or any of 
(lie precedent parties to the bill. 

In taking bills to account or discount, it is important well to examine all special indorsements. I.ord 
Tciiterdcn decided that a person who discounts a bill indorsed “Pay to A. B. or order/or /./sr,’* 
discounts it .subject to the risk of liaving to jiav the money to the special indorser, who so limited the 
application for my use ; thus a part) may be liable to pay die amount of tlie bill twice over, unless 
he previously ascertains tliat tlie payment has been made conformably to the import of the indorse¬ 
ment. 

Alter the payment of part, a hill may be indorsed over for tlie residue. 

V resentment for Poyinent —The liolder of a bill must be careful to present it for payment at the time 
when due, or tlie drawer and indorsers will be exonerated from tlieir liability ; even the bankruptcy, in¬ 
solvency, or death of tlie acceptor, will not excuse a ni'glcct to make presentment to the assignees or 
executor ; nor will tlie insufficiency of a bill in any respect constitute an excuse for non-presentment: 
tlie presontinciit should be inade-at a reasonable time of the day when tlie bill is due ; and if by the known 
custom of any trade or place bills are payable only witliin parlicular liours, a presentment tmisl be w ilblu 
tliose hours. If a bill lias a qualified acceptance, tlie presentment should be at the place mentioned in 
such qualified acceptance, or all the parties will be discharged from their obligations. 

If a bill fall duo tin Sunday, Good Friday, Cliristmas Day, or any puldic fast or thanksgiving day, the 
jirebentmeiit imi.st be on the day preceding tlicse liolidays. By 7 8 Geo. 4. e. 15 , if a bill or note bo 

l>.ayable on the day preceding tnc'C* holidays, notice ol the dishonour may be given the day following 
tlie lioliday ; and if Ibiristmas Day fail on Monday, notice may be given on Tuesday. 

Bills, however, payable at usance, or .at a certain time after date or sight, or after demand, ought not to 
be pre.sented for payment precisely at the exniraiiou ol the time mentioned in the bills, but at tlie ex¬ 
piration of what are termed days of grace. The d.iys of grace allowed vary in difTercnt countries, and 

ought always to be computed accoidiiig to the U'Uge of tlio place wliere the bill is duo_(See ante, p. .0.^7.) 

At ilamtmr^, .iiul m France, tlie il.iy on wliich the bill falls due makes one of the clays of grace ; but no 
where else. • 

On bills payable on demand, or when no time of p.iyment is expressed, 110 days of grace are allowed; 
l)iit they are payable instantly on presentment. On b.uik post bills no d.iys of grace are claimed ; but evil 
lulls payable at sight tlie usual days of grace are allowed from tlie sight or demand, as notified by tlie 
date of the acceptance. 

rayinent of a bill should be made only to (he holder ; and it may bo refused unless the bill be produced 
and delivered up. On payment, a receipt should be written on the back ; and when a part is paid, tiio 
same should be acknowledged tipon the bill, or the party paying may be liable to pay the amount a second 
time to a bond fide indorser. 

Promissory Soles and Checks.—Tlie chief distinction between promissory notes and bills of exchange 
Is, that the lorrner are a direct engagement by the drawer to pay them according to their tenor, without 
the intervention of a third party as a drawee or acceptor. Promissory^notes may be drawn payable on de¬ 
mand to a person named therein, or to order, or to bearer generally. They are assignable and indorsable ; 
and in all respects so nearly assimilated to bills by 3 & 4 Ann. c. if., that the laws which have been stated 
as bearing upon the latter, may be generally understood as applicable to the former. In Edis y.Bury, it 
has been dedded, in case nn instrument is drawn so equivocally as to render it uncertain whether it be 
a bill of exchange or jiromissory note, the holder may treat it as either against the drawer. 

Promissory notes, bills, drafts, or undertakings in writing, being made negotiable or transferable, for a 
ess sum than 20s., are void, and persons uttering such are subject to a penalty not exceeding 20/., re¬ 
coverable before a justice of peace. 

The issue of any promissory note payable to bearer on demand for a less sum than W. by the Bank of 
Rnglaud. or any licensed F.nglish banker, is prohibited ; and by 9 Geo. 4. c.66. it Is provided, that no 
corporation or person shall utter or negotiate, in England, any such note which has been made or issued 
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in. Scotland, Ireland, or elsewhere, under a penalty not exceeding 20/. nor less than 5<, But this does 
not extend to any draft or order on bankers for the use of the drawer. 

Promissory notes for any sum exceeding 100/. may be drawn payable to bearer on demand or otherwise; 
but notes from 21. to 100/. inclusive are not to be drawn payable to bearer on demand, except bunkers* 
issuable notes, which require a different stamp. 

A check or drqft is as negotiable as a bill of exchange, and vests in the assignee the same right of 
action against the assignor. As to the presentation of checks, &c., see Check. 

Any person making, accepting, or paying any bill, draft, order, or promissory note, not duly stamped, 
is liable to a penalty of 50/. ; for post-dating them, 100/.; and for not truly specifying tlie place where 
unstamped drafts are issued, 100/.: and any person knowingly receiving such unstamped draft, 20/.; and 
the banker knowingly paying it, lOi)/.; besides not being allowed such sum in account. 

It used to be of especial importance to bankers and others taking bills and notes, that they should not 
only be aware of the responsibility of the acceptors and other parties to such bills and notes, but that 
they should have some knowledge of those from whom they received them ; for, if the instrument turned 
out to have been lost or fraudulently obtained, they might be deprived of their security, on an .action by 
the owner to recover possession. Lord Tenterdcn decided, “’jf a person take a bill, note, or any oilier 
kind of security, under eircumstances whicli ought to excite suspicion in the mind of any re.'isonable nian 
acquainted with the ordinary affairs of life, and which ought to put him on his guard to make the neces¬ 
sary inquiries, and he do not, tlien he loses the right of m.'iintaining possession of the instrument ag.alnst 
the rigntful owner.*' — {Guildhall, Oct. 2.">. 1826.) Hut it has since been decided, in contravention of 
this doctrine, that the claim of the bond-Jidif hoXAer of a bill or note that has been lost or stolen is not 
invalidated by the want of the suspicions or inquiries referred to by Lord Tenteiden, or even by gross 
negligence ; and tliat to <lefoat tlie holder’s claim it must be shown that he took tlie instrument maln-Jide. 
—( Chilly on Bills, 9th ed. p. 257.) This is not only an important, but, as we think, a sound decision ; it 
facilitates the nogociation of bills, and clears up and gives precision to tlie law. 

Before concluain'g this article on mercantile paper, it may not be Improper to Introduce one or two 
cautions wltli regard to acceptances, and accommodation paper, and proceedings in case of the loss of 
bills. 

First, A man should not put his name as .acceptor to a bill of exchange without well considering whether 
he has the means of p.aying tlie same wlien due, as oUierwise lie may be lialile not only to the costs of 
the action against himself, Init also to tlic cu.st.s of the .action against tlie otlier parties tp the bill: tlio 
shrewd tradesman is generally anxious to get the acceptance of his debtor at a sliort date, well knowing 
that it not only fixes the amount of the debt, but it is more speedily recoverable by legal piocedure than 
a book debt. 

Secondly, Trjiders who wish to support their respectability, and desire to succeed in business, should 
be cautious In resorting to what is c.alled the system of cross-accommodation ^ycccptances: it seldom ends 
well, and usually excites suspicion .as to the integrity of tlie parlies; it being an expedient often jiduptcd 
by swdndlors to defraud the public. Independent of tlie expense in stamps and discuunt.s, and frequently 
in noting, interest, and law expenses, the danger attending such accommodation i.s Mitficleiit to deter 
from the practice. Suppose, for instance, A. and B. mutually accommodate each other to the .amount 
of 1000/., the acceptances being in the hands of third persons : both A. and B. are liable to such third 
persons to the extent of 2,000/. cacli ; and should A. bv any unforeseen occurrence l>e suddenlv rendered 
unable to meet ids acceptances, tlie holilers of tlie whole, as well tlie .acceptances of A. as tno accept¬ 
ances of B., will resort to B. for payment; and it may so happen, tliat although B. could have provided 
for his own share of tlie accommodatloti paper, be may be unable to provide for the whole, and may thus 
become insolvent. 

Lastly, In case of the loss of a bill, the 9 & 10 Will. 3. c. 17. provides, that if any inhand bill be lost 
nr missing within the time limited for its payment, tlu* dr.avver sliall, on snffieient security given to in¬ 
demnify him if sucli bill be found again give anotlior bill of tlie same tenor with the first. 

EXCHEQUER BILLS. Sec Funds. 

EXPECTATION, of Ufc. See Insurance. 

EXPORTATION, in commerce, the act of sciuling or carrying commodities from 
one country to another. —(See Importation and Exi*oktation. ) 

EXCISE, the name given to the duties or taxes laid on certain articles produced 
and consumed at home ; but, exclusive of these, the duties on licences and post-horses 
are also placed under the management of the excise, and arc coiiscqueiuiy included in 
the excise duties. 

Excise duties had been from an early period established in Holland, and the large 
revenue which they atlbriled pointed them out to the leaders of the popular jiarty in 
tlie great civil war, as the most likely moans by which they could raise funds to carry 
on the great conte.st in which they Iiad embarked. They were consequently introduced 
by a parliamentary ordinance in 1643; being then laid on the makers and venders of 
ale, beer, cider, and perry. The royali.sts soon after followed the example of the repub¬ 
licans; both sides declaring that the excise shoidd be continued no longer than the 
termination of the war. But it was found too productive a source of revenue to be 
again relinquished ; and when the nation had been accustomed to it for a few years, 
the parliament declared in 1649, that the “ impost of excise was the most easy and 
inditterent levy that could be laid upon the people.” It was placed on a new fooling 
at the Restoration: and, notwithstanding Mr. Justice Black.stone says that ** from its 
lirst original to the present time its very name has been odious to the people of Eng¬ 
land”— (Cow. book i. c. 3.), — it has continued progressively to gain ground ; and is 
at this moment imposed on various important articles, and furnishes a large share of 
the public revenue of the kingdom. 

The prejudice to which Blackstone alludes did not, perhaps, originate so much In any dislike to the 
duties themselves, as in circumstances connected with their Imposition. Down to a comparatively 
recent period, the acts by which they were imposed were, for the most part, singularly obscure and con¬ 
tradictory, so that it was hardly possible for any trader, how desirous soever to comply with their 
provisions, to avoid getting into scrapes. Thetiuties being frequently, also, rarried to an oppressivo 
extent, smuggling was practised ; and when a jtarty was prosecuted, either for any intentional or unin¬ 
tentional infraction of the law, or for attempting to defraud tlie revenue, the case was tried by 2 com- 
missionevs of excise or 2 justices of the peace, without the intervention of a jury. No wonder, therefore, 
that tlie excise should have been unpopular. But of late ye<ar8 the laws and regulations connected with 
the assessment of the duties have been much simplified. It is indeed true, that very mateii.:! iniprove- 
nients miglit still be made, and should be made, in this respect. Tlic rules laid down by t!ic conimis- 
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sioners for the assessing of the duties should be as brief and clear as possible, and should Interfere as 
little as possible witl> the details and processes of the manufacture. And, supposing that the duties 
ivere assessed so as to g:vc the least inconvenience to tlie parties, that they were in all cases reduced to 
a rMSonablo amount, and the legal proceedings nlaced on a proper footing, we incline to think that all 
traces of the old prejudice against iho excise would speedily disappear. 


An Account of the Quantities of the several Articles ch.irged with Duties of Excise In the U. Kingdom, 
together with the tiross Amount of Duty thereon during the Years 1847, 1848, and 1849. — (/'or/cr’s 
Tables for 1849, p. 32.) 


Articles. 


Quantities charged. I 



Amount of Duty 





1817. 

1848. 

1849. 

1847. 



1848. 


1849. 


IlTicks. 

No. 

2,269.920,886 

1,495,831,271 

1,60.3,961,166 

£093,136 

18 

Oi 

£4.69,095 2 

7 

£461,682 6 

1 

..... 

11)#. 

45,i.34,.'i07 

41,31.3,981 

]6,66»1,914 

.391,M2,3 

2 

2 

388,007 3 

H 

14.6,093 4 

9 

I.lcenrps, viz. :~Auctlnni’eri,’ 

No. 

4,101. 

4,274 

4,211 

41,060 

0 

U 

42,740 0 

0 

42,440 0 

0 

Urewers of strong beer, not ex. 20 
barrfU ... - 


8,148 

8,147 

8,3.3.6 

4,277 

14 

0 

4,434 13 

6 

4,375 17 

0 

Ex. 20 and not ex. .^0 bmols 


8,269 

8,127 

8,407 

8,682 

9 

0 

8,55.3 7 

(1 

K,827 7 


Ex. M and not ex. 100 barrels 


9,081 

9,027 

9.113 

14,.’(06 

15 

6 

14,217 10 

6 

14,100 4 

6 

Ex. ion an<l not ex. 1000 biirrels - 


1.6,172 

16,297 

16,.3.32 

31,861 

4 

0 

32,12.3 14 

0 

.32,218 4 

0 

Exceeding 1000 barrels 


1,62/: 

1,661 

1,611 

Di..329 

12 

0 

16,871 8 

0 

10,.312 19 

9 

Brewers of table beer 


191 

268 

.602 

‘ 168 

0 

0 

196 7 

0 

390 12 

0 

Hetail brewers, under 5 (ico. 4. 
c. /j 1 


36 

38 

39 

198 

9 

0 

209 9 

6 

211 19 

9 

Kellers of strong beer onlj, not 
brewers .... 


1,1C9 

1,137 

1,322 

3,809 10 

Si 

.3,760 7 

5 

4,.372 4 


Boer retailers whose prembes are 
r.xted under 20/. ])er annum 


66,216 

66,638 

66,091 

72,975 

10 11 

7.3,140 12 

3 

72,841 1 

7 

Beer retailers whose premises are 
ratj'd at 21)/. and uiiworil, 


21,847 

22,141 

22,.326 

72,261 

7 

9i 

7.3.220 14- 

3 

73,838 11 

G 

Retailers of beer, cider, or perry, 
under the aets 1 Vvill. 4. e. 0 l'., 
tuid 4 fit 5 Will, c 85 (to be 
drunk on the premises) . 


34,907 

34,661 

.31,766 

116,616 

1 


114,270 4 


114,944 18 

3 

Ditto, ditto, under (he same Acts 
(not to be drunk on tlie i>remj»e»l 

_ 

3,508 

.3,.321 

.3,2.31 

.3,806 

2 

li 

3,663 6 

5 

3,501 2 

8 

Ditto of cider .aid perry only, 1 
Will. 4.C. fil 


67.6 

79.3 

80' 

71.3 18 


87.3 19 

0 

SS7 3 

5 



126,0-2 

12.6,7 H.S 

128,167 

72,176 

19 

2 

72,690 2 

n 

7.3,9(s3 0 




8,9(Hi 

8,7."’<) 

8,.39l 

18,.30.6 

11 


20,0 0 18 

<: 

19,0.31 7 

4 



16 

16 

1.' 

320 

0 

0 

300 0 

(j 

,30(1 0 

0 



21 

27 

2/ 

210 

0 

0 

270 0 

6 

260 0 

0 



4.66 

4.37 

4)' 

1,91! 

0 

0 

1,8.35 8 

6 

1,7.69 16 

0 



316 

36!. 

331 

1,327 

4 

0 

1,297 16 

6 

1,.3'10 4 

0 



.667 

.361 

.31.8 

.3,86.3 

10 

0 

3,790 10 

( 

.3,(.51 0 

0 



3,461 

3,.39.3 

.3,11,8 

36,310 

10 

0 

35,620 10 

( 

30,204 0 

0 

B, tallers of Ibn ign liquors 

— 


( 

4( 


• 


12 12 

0 

81 0 

0 

Bet.iilers of .pirits whose jironilsos 
are rated under 10/. per annum- 


33,666 

.3.3,6.1/ 

32,977 

7.3.90,3 

0 

4 

7.3,927 1.6 

0 

72,686 16 

1 

Ditto ditto at 10/. and under 20/. • 

— 

27,741 

27,98' 

28,118 

122..3.3.3 

1.3 


12.3,.396 0 

11 

121,115 1 

.6 

— 20/. — 2/)/. - 


4,2/( 

4,v6( 

4.261 

27.91.3 

10 

si 

28,151 13 

4 

28,40.3 0 

1 

— 2 o/. - r>oi. • 


3,001 

3,6.32 

3,687 

23,1,67 

11 

4 

2.3 ,.396 18 

8 

2.3,S21 7 

(1 

„ Ri:/. _ 411/. . 


4,1.67 

4,41: 

4.11! 

.38,69.6 

8 

0 

38,9.39 7 

.3 

.38,974 12 

11 

-. 40/. - 60/. - 


2,601 

2,(.62 

2,6 ..| 

26,880 

.3 


20,312 10 

1 

26,3.32 12 

10 

— 6t)/. and upwatds • 


7,1.6/ 


7,6(..- 

82,202 

8 

0 

83,293 17 

6 

81,.606 12 

6 

Makers of slills 


11 

21 

22 

9 19 

b 

11 0 

6 

II 11 

0 

I'beinists, or any other trade re- 
qnhing a still 


. 321 

292 

286 

162 

9 

6 

117 15 

C 

144 IG 6 

Retailers ol spirits in Ireland, li- 
emsed to sell coflce, km, ficc., 
whose premises are rated under 
2.V. perjinnum - 


7.6 

86 

8.3 

724 


in 

84.3 7 

2 

823 10 

3 

Ditto ditto at 2^/. and under 3(i/. - 


II 

16 


121 



110 5 

0 

88 4 

0 

_ SO/. - 40/. - 


12 

1.. 

12 

145 

10 

5 

181 18 

0 

145 in 

6 

_ 40/. — .M)/. - 



1. 


60 

2 

11 

79 7 

6 

92 12 

1 

_ 6U/. and upwards 


36 

.31 

36 

,601 

12 

b 

487 5 10 

429 19 

4 

Rct.iilers of sweets ■ 

s— 

5,0 l.S 

6,.31.3 

6,6o2 

5,66.3 

6 

2 

5,888 8 

5 

• 6,228 19 

4 

Main.factuters of tobacco and 
snnif . . . . 


(169 

612 

6.31 

7.313 

ij 

0 

7.140 0 

0 

7.11,3 1.6 

0 

Dea'ers in tobacco and siiufl' 

— 

206,212 

20!»,637 

210,921 

54,1.38 

li) 

6 

54,478 9 

.? 

55,367 0 

0 

Vinegar makers 


67 

68 

68 

299 

6 

0 

301 10 

t 

304 10 

0 

De.ilers in foreign wine, not li¬ 
censed to letail spirits or beer - 


1,698 

1,629 

1,C'26 

17,829 

0 

0 

17,104 10 

0 

17,010 0 

0 

Dealers in foreigti wine, licensed 
to rdnil Iner, but not licensed to 
ret.iil spliUs 


111 

116 

10/1 

489 

8 

71 

507 1 

5 

440 18 


Dc.ilers in foreign wine, lli-ensed 
to retail beer and spiriis - 


28,861 

28,96S 

28,930 

OS,692 

8 

3 

63,850 6 

0 

63,766 10 10 

Passuge vessels, on board which 
liquors and tobacco are sold 


317 

.343 

,361 

.304 

7 

0 

360 3 

0 

.379 1 

n 

J.ii enccs to let horse# lor hire 


13,8.39 

1.3,167 

1.3,78.8 

6.968 

.3 

11 

6,579 1 

7 

7,318 8 

10 

St.ige carriages ... 


3,.372 

6,796 

6,368 

9,600 

10 

/> 

12,144 16 

V 

12.043 12 

0 

Hackney carriages - - . 

O.iino Certifii ates (Ireland) 


87 

47.6 

614 

•135 

0 

0 

2,375 0 

0 

2,670 0 

0 

— 1 

2,622 

S..6I6 

2,005 

8,259 

6 

0 

11,166 15 

0 

9,150 15 

0 

Amount of duty on lit dices granted 
for less than a year 


. 

. 

. 

11,31.6 

15. 

IS 

14,064 9 

8 

13378 2 

9 

SurcliHtges - . . • 

.Malt from Barley 

bush. 

34,88.6.607 

37,02.6,871 

3*8,462’061 

2,085 9 
4,7.31,560 14 

0 

2,414 1.3 
5,021,6.34 0 

6 

10 

2,198 17 
5,816,417 9 

5 

8 

— Boer or lHiig • " 


422,2/11 

62t),0.3,6 

472..35.3 

4 4,.3.31 

15 

6 

54,603 19 

1 

49,708 8 

4 

I’.nper of all kinds ... 

Koap, hard - - - • 

— soft . . . - 


121,966..312 

121,820,227 

1.32,132,667 

800,397 

7 

2 

799,445 4 

.6 

867,120 11 

2 


162,19.3,47.3 

171,249,.322 

180,I«0,09I 

1,064,.389 

1 

2 

1,14.3,511 2 

4 

1,182,431 16 

6 


14,279,42.6 

16,419,9.37 

17,162,189 

62,472 

9 

7: 

67,4«2 4 

.1 

76,353 6 
«.767,985 8 

5 

Spirits - - - . - 

galls. 

20,642,689 

22,2.37 ,.3.62 

23,016.61.3 

5,235,0.31 

15 

* 

5,518,105 1 

8 

lr> 

Sweets or made wines 


2«,li3 


23,090 

604 

7 

J 

1,023 11 


579 5 

6 

Sugar • - - 

Duty on horses let for hire 

£ 

177 

40,92 4j 

I 1 

124 

157,870 

2 

1.3 

7 

Oi 

145,303 5 

4 

. 144,800 17 

7 

Duty on railway companies for con¬ 
vey anoe of jiassengers . 


. . 



6.6,215 

1 

6 

228.304 18 

2 

*37.739 W ll 

Duiv on stage carriages 





96,218 13 

5 

19.3,031 9 

5 

191.791 8 


— Hackney carriages - 

— 

* 

• 

* 

28,926 

10 

0 

70,643 10 

0 

68,010 10 

0| 

) Total 


- - 

__: 

- • 

14,482.769 

5 

1*1 

15,212,190 8 

•t 

15,534,853 12 llj 


Some excise duties, that were justly objected to, have been repealed within tbese.iew 
years; and we are not sure that there is one of the existing duties (1851) that cm be 
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fairly objected to on principle,.or of which the rate of duty could be advantageously 
reduced. We subjoin an account of the articles subject to excise duties in Great 
Britain in 1850, with the gross and nett produce of the duties in that year ; — 


Articles. 

Gross Receipt. 

Nett Produce. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Bricks - 



. 

27,882 

16 

5} 




Hacknej carriages 



. 

79,208 

3 

0 

79,208 

3 

0 

Hops - 



- 

3(19,443 

14 

oi 

307,077 

2 

n 

Licences 




1,030,0(54 

8 

11 

1,029,.398 

10 


Malt . 




6,413,534 

7 

31 

6,1(50,371 

9 


Paper - 




871,304 

10 

5J 

809.241 

5 

2| 

Post-horse Duty 




142,0.38 

6 

o| 

142,027 

3 

H 

Ditto Licences 




4,935 

3 

6 

4,93.5 

3 

6 

Railways 




2.M.214 

16 

Of 

2.51,214 

16 

Of 

Stage Carriages - 




19.5,674 

12 

2 

19.5,579 

16 

8 

Soap 




1,309,7.39 

16 

n 

1,065,.571 

10 

it 

Spirits - 




4,840,934 

18 

9 

4,808,811 

6 

u 





14,47.5,975 

13 

.34 

13,853,436 

14 

8 

Fines, Forfeitures, &c. 

- 

- 

- 

i 13,682 

13 


13,682 

13 

14 








13,867,119 

8 

4 

Repaymehts 

- 

- 

- 




97.460 

. 

14 

4 


Total 

- 

- 

14,480,6.58 

7 

2 f 

13,769,658 

14 

3i 


The duty on bricks has been repealed in the present year (18.51). 

For the more easily levying the revenue of excise, England and Wales are divided 
into numerous collections, sonic of which arc called by the names of particular counties, 
others by the names of great towns, where one county is divided into several collections, 
or where a collection comprehends the contiguous parts of several counties. Every 
such collection is subdivided into several districts, within which there is a supervisor ; 
and each district is again subdivided into out-rides and foot-walks, within each of 
which there is a gauger or surveying olBccr. 

Abstract of the Gross Excise Revenue of England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 1849 and 1850. 


Thr expense of rollecting Ihc excise 
revenue, in IS.jO. mnoimtecl In (irent 
Urit.iiii toil. 1()«.H*,/. per cent, of the t;ro4i 
proilure, and in Ireland to 10/. I6«. lO^d. 
per cent. 


' 

Enghind - - - 

Hcotl.iiid « • 

Ireland - - • 

18(9. 

1850. 

£ s. d. 

l1,9Sf.,f)S6 10 0 

. 5 114 

1,108,192 7 li 

£ $. d. 

11,49.1,7.1-2 1.5 G 

- 2,995,92.5 11 83 

1,191,717 6 loj 

Unitetl ICingdom 

1.5,5.17,671 1.5 lOj 

15,981,105 M 1 


It has been objected to the excise duties, that they “greatly raise the cost of subsist¬ 
ence to the labouring classes ; ” but it is easy to sec that this assertion has no solid 
foundation. Of the above sum of 1 5,‘)84,-10Gf., produced in the U. Kingdom in 1850, 
the duties on spirits, malt, and licences, produced no less than 12,7i?0,545/. In fact, 
the only excise duty that can be said to fall on a necessary, is that laid on soap, which 
produced in the above year, in Great Britain only (for this duty docs not extend to 
Ireland), 1,065,5721. nett. But supposing thi.s duty to amount in ordinary years to 
1,100,000/., it follows, taking the population of Great Britain at 21,000,000, that, at an 
average, the burden which it Imposes is very little more than I.v. per individual : so that 
if we estimate its annual pri'ssure on a labouring family of .5 persons at 5s., we shall not 
be within, but rather beyond, the mark. 

The excise duty on sugar was imposed, by the act 3 & 4 Victoria, cap. 57., on all 
sugar raised in the U Kingdom, whether from beet-root, potatoes, or other materials. 
It amounts to l:3.s’. a cwt., being the siune as the duty on British colonial sugar. We 
incline, however, to think that the belter jiolicy would be to prohibit the lioine produc¬ 
tion of such articles; inasmuch as it is sure to facilitate smuggling and adulteration. 


Th© Iaw» \, ith to the Kcn. ral inar.apcment of the 

exolsp were t'ongohilnicil by the 7 S (iio 4. c, 5., from which 
liiH following particulars are selected : — 

('(mmhtiionrrr. — Voar ronimlsdoiiers constitute a hoard. 
They are to be subject, In all things relatinp to their fieculiar 
duty, to the orders of the 'rre.i.sury. Thev may appoint col¬ 
lectors and other stibordlnaie orticers, and give them bitch 
salaries nn«l allowances as the Treasury shall direct; but they 
are not allowed to Increase the number of inferior officers 
wlthopt the iiertnlsslon and approval of tho Treasury. No 
member of tlte House of Commons cati be a cotnmitsioner of 
excise. 

Qfpetrs qf Brcite. — So officer of excise is to vote or in- 
lorfvre at any iicclion of a niemb'T of parliament, under pain 
of forfeiting fiCHtl., and bring reiiclered incapable of ever 
holding any office or place of trust uiultr her Mujebty. 


No person holding any office of excise is to deal In any sort 
of gomls subject to the excise laws. 

Any person bribing or olliiring to bribe any officer of e—’ “ 
shall forfeit ; and every ofnet- ..-.opting such bribe, or 
doing, conniving at, or permitting any act or thing whereby 
any of the protlsions of the excise laws may he evadetl or 
broken, shall forfeit AOO/., and be declared incapable of ever 
after serving her Majesty in any capacity whatever. Hut if 
any of the parties to such illegal transactions shall Inform 
against the other, before any tiroreedings thereupon shall ha\© 
bet-n instituted, no shall tie indemnided against the penalties 
and disabiliUcs imposed for such ofTeiiues. 

Dutin and Bowers of Ofjicers. — It is lawful for any officer 
to enter any btitiding or other place, used for carrying on any 
trade subject to the excise, either by night or by day (hut if by 
night, in' the piescnco of » constable or peace olticerj, to in- 
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tpcct the ettine, &c. Anil upon nn ofRcw maklnjr oath that he 
ha^ cauRe to sus)M ct that ffooils forfeiurt uniler the excise actR 
are ileposlteil in any prlvjiie house or place, ‘2 coniniiRxiuners of 
exc ise, nr 1 Justice of ilio jieac -, rnav a warrant to the 

officer to enter sucft liouse or place (if in tlie nl^ht, in tfieprc- 
. setico of a fonsialilc) to search for and seize such forfeited 
gonllR. 

Siieritneti Hooka may he loft liy tlte-ofncerR on the premises of 
persons subject to the excise laws; and anv one who shall ic- 
inovf or deface sucli hooks ,hall he littlile to ,i penalty of 200/. 

Ueniovinf' Ooodf ta nroiil iJvh/ —(Jootls frauclutentiv removeil 
or Mcreiixl, in order to avoid dm duty, to l»e forfeited; and 
eveiy person assistii>tr in such removal shall foifeit and lose 
trelfic-die v.ilue of such ;>ood», or lt)0/., at ttie discretion of the 

OhaUtic/in.' Ofprrrt. - -All persons who shall oppose, molest. 
See. any odiccw of exche in the exis-ution of his duty, sliaii 
resile, trvcly, f.>r every such offetue, foifeit ‘200/. 

(IfRoers violaidy resisted In niiiViiiv; any seizure mav oppose 
force to force ; and in tlic event of theh vrounding, in,ainiinc, 
or killing any person, when so ojiposed, tfiey shall l>e admitted 
to h.ill, and mav ple.td the general issue. 

Justices, mayors, haihtrs, constahl<>s. Sic. are mjiiired to 
assist excise officers; and any ivinst.'ible or peice oHlcer who, 
on notice anil nspicst, declines eoiiie with an o\c*'.e officer, U 
to foifeit ‘20/. for eveiy such offence. 

Ctaimanfa tif Oood* aeized _No claim shall he entered for 

goods sri/ed, ex,‘ejit in the real ninnes of the proprietors of 
RUih itoixls. l.'Iaiinants are liound with ‘2 sureties in a penaliv 
of 100/. to pay thocxjienses of claim; and in default therei.f, 
the g'lods .iie’to lie cond'mnetl. 

/*<(irm/jjig* ill Courts t\f l.utv. — All penalties under the ex¬ 
cise hiws mav he sutsi for and recovered In t)i<> fouris of ICx- 
< hequer .St WVstminsler, Kdirihui'nh, or Diililin resp, < ri velv, 
aemrdingas the olleiice mav have taken jilaee in KhhI.iikI. 
Kcotl.uid, or Irel.ind ; \novidcd thit tin* proccssimK, in tile 
courts cniiuneui-e witlvin 3 y cars after the coninuss^on of tlie 
od'ence. 

Inf'oriiiatinns for the recovery of penalties against the excise 
laws in London miiv ho lieiird and .tdpidged by any ^ or iinne 
of the roininissioiHTs of I'xclso ; and in otlier |>l.'Ces sucfi in- 
forinalions in ly lie exhllutcd lief ic 1 or more justiees of tl'o 
peaci', and may be lieard and adjudged by any ‘2 or more such 
justli es. 

MitxKiUintt (if Pc»<7///c#. — Justices ,tro aiifhorisoil, if they 
(iliail sec c.ause, except when tliere is a spi < i.il jMovisioii l<i the 
eoiitrary, to mitigate any pcuralty meunetl for .tny otlence 
committed f'g iinst the excise laws to <>»ic foiiitit t>!irt linreof; 
Imt it Is lawftil tot the roinmission«*rs «>f exiea*, wlien they see 
cause, further to mitig.vtc, or enliiely remit, such penulty. 


ntatributiim qf PtnaUies. ~ Al\ penalties and forfeitures In* 
curred under tiie excise acts are to lio distributed, half to 
liis majesty, and half to the officer or iiersot) wlio shall de- 
cover, inform, or sue for Ihe jiciialty. On jiroof being made 
of any officer acting lolluslvely In making a MtiitUre, UiC tom- 
missiouers mav iHrert ids share to he forfelteil. 

Oaths and Affirmations. — Persons wiiftilly takiilg or making 
an\ false oath'or .Kfirmation ;is to any matter connerteil with 
the excise laws, shall, njiDn being convicted of RUch offfence, 
suffer the pains and penalties incident to wllftil and corrupt 
perjurv ; and those procuring or suborning such persons to 
swear or affiriri falsi*fy sh.all, upon conviction, lie habJe to the 
pains and prn.aliics incident to subornation of perjury. - 

Actions fifraiiist Ej-cise OJJUers —No writ, summons, or pro- 
cesg shall b«‘ sueif out or served upon, nor shall at y action bo 
broiigbt, taised, or prosecuted against, any officer of excise, for 
aiiv thing done under nny of ine exche laws, until after the 
expirvtion of 1 c.'il' iidar month next after notice in writing 
has been delivered to such officer, spei'ifymg tlie cau.se of suen 
action, and the name and place of afiodeof tlie person In whose 
name it is to lie liroiigbt. No action shall lie .'gainst any excise 
officer for any thing done under the excise law*, unless it b* 
brought within .3 iiiontli* after the cause of action shall have 
arisen. If Judgment lie given ngitinst the pl.ilntiH', and in 
favour of the defenilant, the I itter shall. In every such action, 
have irelile costs awarded to liim. 

/'ergiiig Ceitificufca, S,-c. —liy the 41 fleo. ,3. c. 91. It is en¬ 
acted, that if any one Rhall forge, ctmiiterfcit, or knowingly 
give any forget! certifiiate required to bo gmntoil liy any 
officer of excise", he shall lie guilty of felony, and being con- 
vict.-d, shall fie ir.insported for 7 years. 

AM iiiiliiiiliials cirryiiig on .niiy liiislness siilj.cted to the 
»«-iftol of the exi Ise, must t.ike out licenees renewalilc an¬ 
nually on tlie .'itli of .Tilly. — (Sec Eneurca.) 

•til siicli mdivnhials are also otiligeil to m .ke entries of every 
liuildiii-r, place, vessel, or utensil, as the case mav Ite, In the 
ii.uiie Ilf the re.d owner, wllli the olHeer of excise in wliosc 
sinvoy such biiiMiiig, jiln.e, &c. siiall lie Kittmlinl. Indivi¬ 
duals found eilii>loved in unentered excise iiiainifaetorjes are 
sevir.illv hal.le in a'pen.dtv of .Ti/. for the (irst offi-nee ; anii in 
tile event of any su« h olUnider refusing or neglecting to jciy 
siK fi 11 II iltv, lie"is to lie cnniinitted to llie houve of eorieet'on 
or other prison for 7> c,ih*ii Inr inoiitlis, to be kept to haul 
laleinr, .mil not to Ih' lllier.Ui'd lind! (lie fine of.'()/. h,is le eti 
pud, or tlie term of .3 months has exinnsl; and if found guilty 
of ,1 second off, iiee, the fine fs (o lie <>(»/. ; end in the event of 
its not tienig paid, the iniprjsonincnt is to lie for 6 months. — 
(7.V ,S(,co. 4.C. '.3. s. 3.3.) 

Ptnnils are usnallv neci'ssnry for the removal of exciseable 
coiumuilitnb. — (^cc iVi mi/s.) 


EXPORTS, the articles exported, or sent beyond seas. —(Sec Imports and Ex- 
rouTS.) 


F. 


FACTOR, an a^ent employed by some one individual or individuals, to tran.sact 
business on his or their account, lie is not generally resident in the samcjilace as his 
liriiielpiil, but, usually, iii a foreign country. I(e is authorised, either by letter of 
attorney or otlicvwise, to receive, buy, and sell goods and merchandise; and, generally, 
to transact all .sorts of business on account of his employers, under such limitations and 
conditions as the latter may choose to impose. A very large proportion of the foreign 
trade of tliis and most other countries is now carried on by means of factors or agents. 

Factors and brokers are, in .some respects, nearly identical, but in others they are 
radically dilfcrent. “ A factor,” said Mr. Justice llolroyd, “ dilFcrs materially from 
a broker. The former is a person to wliom goods arc sent or consigned ; and lie has 
not only the posse.ssion, but, in conscfjuence of its being usual to advance money 
upon them, has also a special property in them, and a general lien upon them. 
"VVlicn, tlierefore, he sells in his 03 vn name, it is witliin the scope of his authority; and 
it may be right, therefore, that the principal sliould be bound by the consofjuenccs of 
such sale. Eut the case of a broker is din'eront: he Ints not the possession of the goods, 
and so the vendor cannot he deceived I)y the circumstance; and, besides, the employing 
a person to sell goods as a broker does not autliorise him to sell in his own name. If, 
therefore, he sells in his own name, he acts beyond the scope of his authority; and his 
principal is not bound.” 

A factor is usually paid by a pcr-ccntage or commission on the goods he sells or buys. 
If he act under what is called a c/ef crah re commission, that is, if he guarantee the price 
of the gttods sold on account of his principal., he rcceive.s an additional per-centage to in¬ 
demnify him for this additional responsibility. In cases of this sort the factor stands in 
tile vendee’s place, and rnu.st answer to the principal for the value of the goods sold. 
Eut where the factor undertakes no rc.sponsibility, and intimates that he acts only on 
account of another, it is clearly established that he is not liable in the event of the 
vendee’s failing. 

Tlie sound maxim, that the principal is responsible for the acts of his agent, prevails 
universally in courts of laAv and equity. ’In order to bind the principal, it is necessary 
only that third parties should deal hona Ji(Jew\X\\ the agent, and that the conduct of the 
latter should he conformable to the common usage and mode of dealing. Thus, a factor 
may sell goods upon credit, that being in the ordinary course of conducting mcrcantilo 
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affittrs; but a stock broker, though acting har^A fide^ anil with a view to the benefit of 
his principal, cannot sell stock upon credit, unless he have special instructions to that 
effect j that being contrary to the usual course of business. 

A sale by a factor creates a contract between the owner and buyer; and this rule holds ‘ 
even in cases w’here the factor acts upon a del credere commission. Hence, if a factor 
sell goods, and the owner give notice to the buyer to pay the price to him^ and not to the 
factor, the buyer will not be justified in afterwards jiaying the factor, and the owner 
may bring his action against the buyer for the price, unless the factor has a lien thereon. 
But if no such notice be given, a payment to the individual selling is quite sufficient. 

If a factor buy goods on account of his principal, where he is accustomed so to do, 
the contract of the factor binds the principal to a performance of the bargain ; and the 
principal is the person to be sued for non-performance. But it is ruled, that if a factor 
enter into a charterparty of affreightment with the master of a ship, the contract obliges 
him only, unless he lade the vessel with his principal’s goods, in which case the principal 
and lading become liable, and not the factor. Where a factor, who is authorised to sell 
goods in his own name, makes the buyer debtor to himself; then, though he be not 
answerable to the principal for the debt, if the money be not paid, yet he has a right to 
receive it, if it be paid, and his r€‘ceipt is a sufficient discharge ; the factor may, in such 
a case, enforce the payment by action, and the buyer cannot defend himself by alleging 
that the principal was indebted to him in more than the amount. 

“ Where a factor,” s^id TA)rd IMansfield, “ dealing fora principal, but concealing that 
principal, delivers goods in his own name, the person contracting with him has a right 
to consider him, to all intents and purposes, as the ])rincipal ; and though the real ])rin- 
tipal may appear, and bring an action on that contract against the purchaser of the goods, 
yet that purchaser may set off any claim he may have against the factor, in answer to 
the demand of the principal.” 

Merchants employing the same factor run the joint risk of his actions, although they 
are strangers to each other : thus, if different merchants remit to a factor different bales 
of goods, and the factor sell them as a single lot to an individual who is to pay one 
moiety of tlic price down and the other at 6 month.s’ end ; if the buyer fail before the 
second payment, each merchant must bear a proportional share of the loss, and be con¬ 
tent to accei)t his dividend of the money advanced. — {DcajccSf Lex Merc.') 

A factor employed, without his knowledge, in negotiating an illegal or fraudulent 
transaction, has an action against his principal. On this ground it was decided, that a 
inerchant who had consigned counterfeit jewels to his factor, representing them to be 
genuine, should make full compensation to the factor for the injury done to him by 
being concerned in such a transaction, as well as to the persons to whom the jewels hud 
been .sold. 

The office of a factor or agent being one of very great trust and responsibility, those 
who undertake it are bound, both legally and morally, to conduct themselves with the 
utmost fidelity and circumspection. A factor should take the greatest care of his prin¬ 
cipal’s goods in his hands; he should be punctual in advising him as to his transactions 
on his Ijehalf, in sales, purchases, freights, and, more particularly, bilks of exchange : 
he shoidd deviate as seldom as possible fiom the terms, and never from the spirit and 
le7ior, of the orders he receives as to the sale of commodities ; in the execution of a 
commission for purchasing goods, he shoulil endeavour to conform as closely ns prac¬ 
ticable to his instructions as to the quality or kind of goods : if he give more for them 
than he is authorised, they m.ay be thrown on his hands ; but he is bound to buy them 
for as much Ic.ss as he possibly can. After the goods are bought, he must dispose of them 
according to order. Jf he send them to a diflercnt place from that to wliich he Avas 
directed, they will be at his risk, unless the principal, on getting advice of the transaction, 
consent to acknowledge it.* 


* “ Whoever,” says Dr. Paley, ” unclertakos another man’s business, makes it his own ; that fs, pro¬ 
mises to employ upon it the same care, attention, ami diligence, that he would do if it were actually ins 
own; for he knows that the business was committed to him witli that expectation. And he promises 
nothing more than this. Therefore, an agent is not obliged to wait, inquire, solielt, ride about the country, 
toil, or smdv, whilst there remains a possibility of benefiting his employer. If he exert as much activity, 
and use such caution, ns the value of the business in his judgment deserves ; that is, as he would have 
tiiought sufficient if the same interest of his own had been at stake ; lie l>as discliarged his duty, altliough 
It should afterwards turn out, that by more activity and longer perseverance, he might have concluded 
the business with greater advantage.”— (Moral and Pol. Phil. c. 12.) 

There seems to be a good deal ol laxity in this statement It is necessary to distinguish between those 
who, in executing a commission, render their services for the particular occasion only, without hire, and 
those who undertake it m Me course of business, making a regular charge for their trouble. If the former 
bestow on it that ordinary degree of care and attention An'hich the generalily of mankind bestow on simi¬ 
lar afiairs of their own, it is all, peril,ips, that can be expected : but the latter will be justly censurable, 
if tliey do not execute their engagements on account of others with that care and diligence which a ^'pro¬ 
vident and attentive father qf a family'' uses in his own private concerns. It is their duty to exert 
iiiemselvcs proportionally to the exigency of the aflair in hand ; and neither to do any thing, hovv minute 
soever, by which tlieir employers may sustain damage, nor omit any lluug, however inconsiderable, 
vihicii the nature of the act requires. Perhaps tlic bist general rule on the subject is, to suppose a factor 
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A factor who sells a commodity under the price he is ordered, may be obliged to 
make good the difference, unless tlie commodity he of a perishahle nature and not in a 
condition longer to be hept. And if he purchase goods for another at a fixed rate, and, 
their price having afterwards risen, he fraudulently takes them to himself, and sends 
them somewhere else, in order to secure an advantage, he will be found, by the custom 
of merchants, liable in damages to his principal. 

If a factor, in conformity with a merchant’s orders, buy with his money, or on his 
credit, a commodity he is directed to purchase, and, without giving advice of the trans¬ 
action, sells it again at a jivofit, ajiproprlating that profit to himself, .the merchant may 
recover it from him, and have him amerced for fraud. 

If a factor buy, conform.'ibly to his instructions, goods of wliich he is robbed^ or 
which sutler some unavoidable injury, be is discharged, and the loss falls on the prin¬ 
cipal. Hut if the goods he stolen from the factor, lie will hot be so easily discliarged ; 
for the fact of their having been abstracted by stealth, and not by violence, raises a strong 
lircsumption that he had not taken that reasonable care of them which was incumbent 
iip(^i him. If, how ever, he can prove that the goods were lodged in a place of security, 
and that he l\ad not been guilty of positive negligence, nor exercised less care tow'ards 
them than towards his own property, he will not l>e held responsible even for a theft 
committed by his servants. — (^.Joncs on Bailments, ‘2d ed. p. 76*. ; Chitty on Commercial 
- Baw, vol. iii. p. .'16H. ) 

If a factor, having money in his hands belonging to his principal, neglect to insure a 
ship and goods, according to order, he must, in the event of the'ship miscarrying, make 
good the damage ; and if he make any composition with the insurers after insurance, 
without orders to that effect, he is answerable for the whole insurance. A principal 
at the end of a very long letter, directed his agent thus : “ Observe, the premium on this 
value is also to be insured.” Hut the agent, not noticing this sentence, neglected to 
insure the premium ; and being sued, was held liable for the omission. 

If goods are remitted to a factor, and he make a false entry of them at the Custom¬ 
house, or land them without entry, and they arc, in consequence, seized or forfeited, he 
is bound to make good the damage to his |)rincij)al ; but if the factor make his entry 
according to invoice or letters of advice, and these proving erroneous, the goods arc 
seized, he is discharged. • 

It is now' a settled point, that a factor h.-Ls a lien on goods consigned to him, not only 
for incidental charges, but as an item of mutual account for the balance due to him so 
long as he remains in possession. If he he .surety in a bond for his principal, he has a 
lien on the goods sold by him on account of such principal, to the amount of the sum he 
is bound for. 

It being the general rule of law “ tljat projicrty docs not change w hile in transitu," or 
in the hands of a carrier, a consignment iiiade before the bankruptcy of a consignor, hut 
not arriving till after, remains the property of the consignor, except, indeed, where the 
delivery is made by the order and upon the account of the consignee, and is a complete 
alienation from the consignor. In the case, therefore, of a consignment to a factor, the 
proi)crty remains the consignor’s, and ])asscs into the hands of his assignees. When a 
factor has a lien on good.s, he has a right to the price, tliough received after the bank- 
uptcy. 

Wliere general or unlimited orders are given to a faetof, lie is left to buy and sell on 
the best conditions he can. And if detriment arise to a principal from the proceedings 
of a factor acting under such autliorlty, he has no redress, unless he can show that he 
acted fraudulently or with gross neyligmce. 

A factor or broker acting against the Interest of liis principal cannot even receive his 
commission. If he pay money on account of his principal, without being authorised, 
he cannot recover it back. 

An agent cannot delegate his rights to anotlicr so a.s to bind the principal, unless 
expressly authorised to nominate a sub-agent. 

( For further information as to the general powers and liabilities of factors and agents, 
sec Bcawes, Lex Mercatoria, art. Factors, Supercargoes, §*c. ; Chitty's Commercial Z.aw, 
vol. iii. c. 3, ; Ifoolrych on Commercial Law, pp. 317—329, &c. See also the article 
Bkokers. ) 

Under the law with respect to the transactions of factors or agents on third parties 
that prevailed down to the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 94., it was held, that a factor, as such, had 
no authority to pledge, but only to sell the goods of his principal; and it was repeatedly 
decided that a principal might recover back goods on which a bond fide advance of 

or boinul to exert that degree of rare and vigilance tliat may he reasonably expected of him by 

others. At all events, it is clear be is not to be regulated by his own notions of the “ value of the busi- 
ne.ss.” A man may neglect bu.siness of his own, or not tlunk it worth attending to ; but he is not, 
therefore, to he excused for negleciing any similar business l>e has undertaken to transact for otliers.— 
(There are some very good observations on this subject in Sir IViltiam Jones's Essay on Bailments, 2d ed. 
V. W, and passim.) . 
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money bad been made by a third party, without his being bound to repay such ad¬ 
vance ; and notwithstanding tiiis third party was wholly ignorant that the individual 
pledging the goods held them as a mere factor or agent. It used also to be held, that 
bond fde purchasers of goods from factors or agents not vested with the power of sale, 
miglit be made liable to pay the price of the goods a second time to the real owner. 

The extreme hardship and injurious influence of such regulations is obvious. It is the 
business of a principal to satisfy himself as to the conduct and character of the factor or 
agent he employs ; and if he make a false estimate of them, it is more equitable, surely, 
that he should be the sufferer, than those who have no means of knowing any thing 
of the matter. The injustice of the law in question, and the injury it did to the com¬ 
merce of the country, had frequently excited attention; and was very ably set forth by 
the late Lord Liverpool, in his speech in the House of Lords, on moving the second 
reading of the bill referred to. 

“ Those' of their Lordships who were acqfiaintcd with commercial trans.ietions, would know that money 
was frequently advanced on goods, without its being possible for the person advancing tiie money to have 
any further acquaintance with the tr.-insactions, than th.at the factor was in actual possession of the goods. 
It then became a question, putting fraud out of view, if tlie factor became, a ba.ikrnpt, or In any other 
way failed to execute his engagements, whether tiic loss should fall on tlie principal who had consigned 
these goods, or on the pledgee who had .advanced naoney on thoin. It had been ot late ruled, that if the 
factor were intrusted only to dispose of the property, the loss must fall on the pledgee. He meant to con¬ 
tend, that this was contrary to equity, and contrary to analogy ; that it was disapiiroved of by bigli aiitho- 
rity, and was contr.ary to the law in every country of the world, except this, and the United States of 
America, which had drawn their law from this country. It was contrary to equity, lie thought, that the 
pledgee, who had advanced his money without any fraud, hut on the bond ^ftde po.ssession of the good.s, 
should suffer. - He liad placed no confidence, but the principal who had appointed llie factor liad placed 
confidence. He could limit him in hi.s operations as he pleased — he could give him any kind of instruc¬ 
tions— he might qualify his power — he was bound to t.ake iirecaulions belnro placing confidence ; and 
ho was in all respects more liable to .suiTor from bis fauU.s than the pledgee. The latter knew nothing of 
the power of the factor, he saw only the goods, and advanced his money on what was a suflieient security 
for repayment. On every principle of natural equity, therefore, the loss ought to f.dl, not on the p/erfgee, 
but on the principal. He knew that this view was connected with one very important question — that of 
possession and title; but it was not possible for transactions to go on, iinh-ss the jiossession was admitted 
as the title to the goods. If this were an indilTerent question, or a question involving only a few eases, he 
wouhl not have called on their Lordsiiips to legislate on this snliject; but all the cotnmerciai interests of 
the Country were connected with it. And he miglit say he believed that two thirds of the whole com¬ 
merce of the country was carried on by consigning goods to a factor, and leaving it to his discretion to 
dispose of them to the greatest advantage, sending them to market when he pleased, and ral.sitig money 
on them when he could not send them to maiket. lfill|<)f exch.uige. F.xefiequcr bills, and money bills of 
every description, were subject to tiiis rule. If a person consigned Exchequer bills to a second person, 
and ho parted with them, the third p.irty who obtained tlicrn was held to have a right to them, ('foin- 
mercial proceedings were of as miicli importance as money proceedings, and he could not see why they 
should not receive the same security. It might ho aske<l, perhaps, when this w.as felt to bo so great ,\n 
evil, why it was not altered before ,■ but it seemed to bo one of those things which had grown up gradu¬ 
ally, and which did much mischief before they became extensively known. The first decision, he believed, 
which established the law as it now stood, w.as delivered in IT-l'i ; and he knew that Lord Chief Jnstieo 
Gibbs had said, he could not explain theoilgin of that decision. He supposed it might have been ilietatnd 
by some fraud. Tli.it decision, the Lord Chief Juslico inaiiit.ained, was at varianre witli the best interests 
of commerce, and had grown out of circumstances he could not explain. From the time of the first 
decision, the deci.sions had not been numerous, till of late years. He did not doubt but the judgo.s had 
decided according to the law as it was established by these precedents ; but in doing that, they h.id ex¬ 
pressed their regret that these precedents ha«l been e.«tablished. [Here his I.oidship read .an extract from 
o[)inions delivered by the late Lord Chief .lustice lillenborough, and a late judge, Mr. Lc Blanc, cx- 
tiressing their regret, in deciding caso.s .leeording to these precedents, that they h.ad been ostabli.shed.] 
Ho inferred from those opinions, that those judges, though they had felt themselves obliged to decide in 
this way, supposed that the law was contrary to the general analogy of our laws, and to the principles of 
justice. He then came to the la.st consideration, the law of thi.s country being in this respect diH'ereiit 
from the law of all other countries, except the law of the Unit<-d States of America. In all other coun¬ 
trios, the law was recognised to be wiiat he wi.shed to establi.sh it by the bill before tlielr Lordship.'!. 
"When th’rc was no evidraiec of fraud, it was held, th.it the man advancing money on goods held by a 
factor shiiuld not suffer for ids faull.s, but that the jierson who confided in the faidor must be the suf¬ 
ferer. This was also the law in .Seotlaiul. lie had understood, too, that the evils of the law were felt 
in America, and that means had been taken for bringing it before the congress, with .a view to assimilate 
the law of America to the law of other countries. If the question were examined by the principles of 
equity, by an.ilogy with other c.ases, l>y the authority of those who decided in onr courts, or by the prac¬ 
tice of other countries, it would be found that the re.asnns were strong in favour of the bill. It was of 

f reat imporlanoe in commereial transactions, that our law should be like the laws of other countries, 
t was not the same with the laws relative to real property — to our local law, if ho might so call it ; but 
when the bill was founded on equity and analogy, he thought it was an .additional reason in its favour, 
that it assimilated our commercial law to the commercial law of other countries. He did not know if he 
had made himself understood, or if he had sufficiently explained the object of the hill; hut the measure 
was founded in justice, and ho lio])ed to h.ave their Lordships’ consent to it.” The noble Earl concluded 
by moving the second reading of the bill. 

Nothing caii-be clearer or more satisfactory than the*prlnclple laid down by Lord 
Tdverpool, in the above extract from his speech. But the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 94., which 
his Lordship introduced, did not fully carry out his views ; for while it confirms botid 
Jide sales, made in the ordinary course of business, in cases in vvliicli the purchaser had 
notice that the seller was merely an agent, it does not confirm ho7id Jide advances made 
on goods, or on documents of title to goods, under the same circumstances. To obviate 
this discrepancy, to get rid of the litigation to which certain ambiguities in thi? 6 Geo. 4. 
c. 94. had given rise, and to facilitate commerce, the following statute, 5 8c 6 Victoria, 
c. 39., was passed in 1842. 

Bond Jide Advances lo Persons intrusted with the Possession qf Goods or Documents of Title, though 
known to tx;^ Agents, protected.—Vxexn and after tho passing of this act, any agviit Intrusitcd ith the 
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possession of goo4s, or of the documents of title to 

{roods and documents, so far as to give validity to nrhrinil loan, advance, or pay- 

'.narti. i.tlffn tVta n(^ sl,r>Vl 0>nri,lA nr ^nrSnts?araUo^for‘'aM or contfnutojf advice 


security bond fide made by any person with such agent, ai well tor any ofg contfnutog advance 

mout made upon the security of such goods or documents, as also for any fiirth^ Against the owner of 
in respect thereof; and such contract or agreement shall be binding upon and good ^ , ,. 1 -^- 

such goods, and all other persons intereste<l therein, notwithstanding the person 

or lien may have had notice tiiat the person with whom such contract or agreement Js made is owy an 
agent.— -5 I. j. , j u 

Bond fide Deposits in exchange proteqtcd _Where any such contract or agreement for pledge, lien, 

or security shall be made in conhidoratlou of ttie delivery or trausfej- to such agent of any other goods or 
rnorch.andise, or docuinoiit of title, or negotiable security, upon which the person so delivering up tho 
s.ime liad at the time a valid and .ivail.aidc ben and security for or In respect of a previous advance by 
virtue of some contract or agreement made witli such .agent, such contract and agreement, if bond fide 
on the part of tho person witii whom the same may be made, shall be deemed to be a contract made in 
consideration of an advance witiiin tlie true intent and nie.auiug‘of this act, and shall be as valid and 
elfoctual, to all intents and purposes, and to the same extent, as if the consideration for tlie same lind 
been a bond fide present {idvanoe of money: provided always, tliat the Hen acquired under such last- 
mentioned contract or agreement upon the gotxls or documents deposited in exchange shall not exceed 
tlie value at the time of the goods and merchandise which, or the documents of title to which, or tho 


negotialde security whlcli shall be delivered up and exchanged. — 5 2. 

But the Statute to be construed to protect only 'rransactions bona fide. —• This act, and every matter 
and thing herein contained, sliall be deemed and construed to give validity to such contracts and agree¬ 
ments only, and to protect only such loans, adv.ances, and cxclianges, as shall be made bond fide, and 
witliout notice that tho agent making siieli contracts or agreemonts as aforesaid has not autnority to 
make the same, or is acting /natd tide in re.spect tliereof against tlie owner of sucli goods and merchandise ; 


and nothing herein cmitaliied sliall be construed to extend to or protect any lien or pledge for or in 
respect of any antecedent defil, owing from any agent to any person with or to wiiom such lien or pledge 
sliall bo given, nor to authorise any agent intrusted as aforesaid in deviating from any express onlers or 
aiitiiority received fiom llu; owner; but that, for tho purpose and to tlie intent of protecting all such 
bond Jiilc loans, advances, and excli.uiges as aloiesaid (though made with notice of such agent not being 
the owner, but witliout any notice of the .agent's acting without aiithoilty), and to no further or oth«T 
intent I'r purpose, siieli contract or agreement .as afores.iid sliall be binding on the owner and all other 
persons interested in such goods. — § 3. 

Meaning 0 /the TeniiDocn/ncnl 0 /Title," t^e —Any liill of lading, India warrant, dock warrant, 
wareliouse keeper’s <a rtilicate, warrant, or order for tlie ileliveiy of goods, or any other document used 
in the ordinary course of husine«s as proof of tlie j><is«ess'on or control of goods, or authoiising or pur¬ 
porting to autliorise, either by indorsement or hy delivery, the possessor of such document to transfer 
or receive goods thereby represented, sliall lie demnod and t.tkt'U to be a document of title within the 
meaning of this act ; and an> agent intrustod as aforesaid, and possessed of any surh document of title, 
wlietlier dm ived immediately from tiie owikt of such goods, or olit.iined hy reason of such agent’s having 
been intrusted witli the possession of tlie goods, or of any other document of title tliereto, shall ho 
deemed and t.aken to liai e hecii intruste<l with tlie possession of the gowls repre.sented by such document of 
title as aforesaid, and all contracts pledging or giving a lien upon such document of title as aforesaid shall 
1)0 deemed and taken to be 1 espeotively pledges of aiurliiais upon tlie goods to whicli the same relates ; and 
sucli agent shall hi' deemed to be possessed of sucli goods or docuinenits, wlictlier tlic same sliall be in 


bis actual custody, or sliall be lieid by any other person subject to his control or on his behalf; and 
where any loan or advance sliall be borid fide inade^o any agent intrusted with and in possession of any 
siieli goods or documents of title as aforesaid, on the faitli of any contract or agreement in writing to 
consign, deposit, transfer, or deliver such goods or dcHiiments of title as aforesaid, and such goods or 
documents of title sliall actually be receiveii by the person inakitig such loan or advance, w'ithout notice 
tliaf. sucli agent was not authmised to make such pledge or sec urity, every such loan or advance shall 


be dcctncd and taken to be a loan or adcance on tin* security of such goods or doeiiments of title within 
tlie meaning of this act, lliougli sucli goods or documents of title shall not actually be received by tho 
person making such loan or advance till tlio period suhseciuent thereto ; and any contract or agreement, 
wlictlier made direct witli sncli agent as aforc>said, or witli any clc'rk or other person on his behalf, slmll 
lie deemed a contract or agrc’ement with such agent; and any p.ayiiiont made, whether by money or bills 
of exchange, or other negotiable seciaify, shall he deemed and taken to be an advance within tlie mean¬ 
ing of tiiis act; and an agent in possession as aforesaid of sucli goods or documents shall be taken, for 
tlio purposes of tins ai:t, to have been intrusted thcrcnvitli by tlic owner thereof, unless the contrary can 
be sliown In evidence. —§ d. 

Agent's ciih't Besponsibilily not to be diminished. — Nothing herein contained -sliall lessen, vary, alter, 
or alfeet tlie civil responsibility of an agent for any breaeli of duty or contract, or non-fnlliliiient of his 
orders or authority in respect of any smdi contract, agroeinent, lien, or pledge ,as aforesaid. — § 5. 

Agent making Consignments contrary to Inst} uetu.n of Principal, guilty of Misdemeanor _If any 

agent intrusted as aforesaid sliall, contrary to or without tlie authority of his principal in that behalf, for 
his own beneiit and in violation of good fnitli, make any cousignnicrit, deposit, transfer, or delivery of 
any goods or documents of title so intrusted to him as aforesaid, .as and hy way of a jiledge, lien, or se¬ 
curity ; or shall, contrary to or vdihout such authority, for his own benefit and in violation of good 
faitli, accept any advance on the faith of any contract or .agreement to consign, deposit, transfer, or 
deliver such goods or dycuinents of title as aloresaid ; every such agent shall be deemed guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanor, and being convicted tlioreof, shall be sentenced to transportation for any term u<it exceeding 
14 years nor less than 7 ye.irs, or to sniTer sm-h oflier piini.sliment by fmo or imprisonment, or by both, 
as the court sliall award ; and every clerk or other person who shall knowingly and wilfully act ami 
assist in making any such consignment, dejiosit, transfer, or delivery, or in accepting or procuring such 
ndv.ance as aforcs.afd, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and being convicted thereof, shall ho 


liable, at the discretion of the court, to any of the punishments which tlie court shall award, as herein¬ 
before last mentioned: provided nevertheless, that no such .agent shall bo liable to any prosecution for 
consigning, depositing, transferring, or delivering any such goods or .documents of title, in case the same 
sliall not be made a security for or subject to the payment of any greater sum of money than the amount 
which at the time of such consignment, deposit, transfer', or delivery was justly due and owing to such 
agent from his principal, togotlier with the amount of any bills of exchange drawn by or on account of 
sucli principal, and accepted by such agent: provided also, that tho conviction of any such agent shall 
not be received in evidence in any action at law or suit in equity against him, and no agent intrusted as 
aforesaid shall be liable to be convicted by any evidence in respect of any act done by him, if he shall, at 
any time previously to his being indicted for such offence, have disclosed such act, on oath, in Conse¬ 
quence of any compulsory process of any court of law or equity in any action, suit, or proceeafng which 
shall have been bond fide instituted by any party aggrieved, or if he shall have disclosed the same In any 
examination or deposition before any commissioner of bankrupt— 

Bight of Oivncr to rcdee7n, _Nothing herein contained shall prevent such owner as aforesaid from 

having the riglit to redeem such goods or documents of title pledged as aforesaid, at any time before such 
goods shall have been sold, upon repayment of the amount of the lien thereon, or restoration of tho 
securities in respect of whicli such lien may exist, and upon payment nr satisfaction to such agent, if by 
him requlretl, of any sum of money for or in respect of which such agent would by law bo entitled to 
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retain the same goods or documents, or any of them, by way of lien as against such owner, or to prevent 
the said owner from recovering of and from such person with whom any such goods or documents may 
liave been pledged, or who shall have any such lien tliercon as aforesaid, any balance or sum of money 
remaining in hfs hands as the produce of the sale of such goods, after deducting the amount of the lien 
of such person under such contract or agreement: provided always, that in case of tlie hankruptev of 
any such agent, the owner of tlio goods which shall have been so redeemed by such owner shall, in 
respect of the sum paid by him on account of such agent for such redemption, be held to have paid such 
sum for the use of such agent before his bankruptcy, or in case the goods shall not be so redeemed, the 
owner shall bo dee.med a creditor of such agent tor the value of the goods so pledged at the time of the 
pledge, and shall, if he shall think lit, be entitled in either of such cases to prove for or set off the sum 
so paid, or the value of such goods, as the case may be—§ 7. 

Clause 8. refers to the interpretation of the act. 

FACTORAGE, oa COMMISSION, the allowance given to factors by the mer¬ 
chants and manufacturers, &c. ‘who employ them : it is a percentage on the goods they 
purchase or sell bn account of their principals; and varies in different countries, and as 
it refers to different articles. It is customary for factors, as observed in the j)rcvious 
article, to insure the debts due to those for whom they .sell for an additional, or del credere^ 
commission, generally averaging from Ir^ to 2 per cent. Factorage or commission is 
also frequently charged at a certain rate per cask, or other package, measure, or weight, 
especially when the factor is only employed to receive or deliver ; this commission is 
usually fixed by special agreement between the merchant and factor. 


Factorage, Brokerage, .ami Commission Table. 




FACTORY, in commerce, a place where merchants and factors reside, to negotiate 
business for themselves and their correspondents on commission. We have factories 
in China, Turkey, Russia, &c. 
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FAIRS AND MARKETS. These iiRstitutioiis are very closely allied. A fair, as 
the term is now generally understood, is only a greater species of market recurring at 
more distant intervals. Both are appropriated to tlic sale of one or more species of goods, 
the hiring of servants, or labourers, &c. : but fairs are, in most cases, attended by a 
greater concourse of people, for who.se amusement various exhibitions arc got up. 

1. Origin of Fairs. — Institutions of this .sort arc peculiarly serviceable in the earlier 
stages of society, and in rude and inland countrie.s. The number of shops, and the 
commodities in them, are then either comparatively limited, or they are but little fre¬ 
quented by dealers ; so that it is for the adv.antage of all, that fairs should be established, 
and merchants induced to attend them. For this purpose various })rivileges have been 
annexed to fairs, andmirnerous facilities attorded to the disjiosal of ])roi)crty in them. 
To give them a greater degree of solemnity, they were originally, both in tlic ancient 
and modern world, associated with religious festivals. In most }>laces, indeed, they are 
still held on the same day with the wake or feast of the saint to whom the church is 
dedicated ; and till the practice w’as prohibited, it was customary, in England, to hold 
tliem in churchyards 1 — (Jacob's I.aio art. Fair.) But since the growth of towns, 
and the opportunities aflbrded for the disposal and jjurchase of all sort-s of produce at 
the weekly or monthly markets held in them, the utility of fairs, in this country at least, 
has very much diminished ; they have, also, lost much of their ancient splendour ; and, 
thougli some of them are still well attended, and of i*eal use, a good number might be 
ad van 1 ageou si y s u ppressed- 

But it is far otherwise in inland countries, where the facilities for carrying on com¬ 
mercial transactions are comparatively circumscribed, 'llrerc it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, that certain convenient places and specitied periods should be aj)pointed for 
the Ininging together of commodities and dealers. Tiiis is not only the readiest and 
best means of i>ronioting comtnerce, but also of softening national antipathies, and dif¬ 
fusing a knowledge of tlie jiroducts, arts, and customs of other countries. 

y. Kstahlishinciit of English Fairs. — No fair can be holden without grant from tlie 
Crown, or a i)rescription which supposes such grant. And before a patent is granted, 
it is usual to have a writ of ad gnod damnum executed and returned, that it may not l)e 
issued to the j)rcjiulice of a similar establishment alrcatly existing. 'Fite grant usually 
contains a clause that it shall not he to the hurt of another fair or market; hut this 
clause, if omitted, will ho implied in law ; for if the franchise occasion damage either to 
the king or a subject, in this or any other respect, it will ]>o revoked ; and a person, 
whose ancient title is prejttdieed, is entitled to have a .scire facias in the king’s name to 
repeal the letters patent. Jl’his Majesty grant power to hold a fair or market in a par¬ 
ticular place, the liege.s can re.sort to no other, even though it be inconvenient. But if 
no place he appointed, the grantees may keep the fair or market where they please, or 
rather where tliey can most convonently. 

.‘h Times of holdl/ig Fairs and Markets. —These are cither determined by the letters 
])atent ajipointing the fair or market, or by usage. The statute 2 Kdw. 3. c. 15. enacts, 
that the duration of the f.dr shall ho declared at its commencement, and that it .shall 
not he continued beyond the specilied time. By statute 5 Edw. .3. c, .5. any merchant 
selling goods after the stipulated time is to forfeit ilouhle the value of the gootls sold. 

4. Effects of Sales in Juiirsand ISIarkcts. — A bona Jide side, made in a fair or open 
market, in general, transfers the c()mj)lete projierty of the thing sold to the vendee ; so 
that, however vicious or illegal the tl,tle of the vendor may be, the vendee’s is good 
against every one excejjt the king. But tlie sale, in order to come within this rule, must 
take place on the, market dag, and at the place assigned for the market. 'J'he city of 
Jjondon is said to he a market overt every day of the week except Sunday ; every shop 
being a market overt for such tilings as the shojikeeper professes to deal in. The pro¬ 
perty of goods may, however, he changed, and ellectually transferpcd to the buyer, by a 
bona fide sale in a shop out of Loudon, whether the shopkeeper he the vendor or vendee, 
if the goods are of the kind in which ho trades. A wharf in London is not within the 
custom, and is not a market overt for articles brought there. But a sale in a market 
will not be binding, if it be such as carries with it a presumption of fraud: as, for ex¬ 
ample, if it take place in a hack room, or secret place; if the .sale be coviiious, and 
intended to defraud the real owner ; or if the buyer know tliat the vendor is not ^the 
real owner of the goods, &c. It is very diflicult to transfer the property of horses, 
even when they are .sold in an open market, without the consent of the real owner. — 
(See Hoksf.s.) 

5. Court of Pie Poudre. — To every fair or market there is incident, even w ithout 
any express words in the grant, a court of pie poudre, in allusion to the dusty feet of 
the suitors. The steward or mayor may preside. It has cognizance of all questions 
as to contracts made in the market, respecting goods bought and delivered there, &c. 
Formerly pie poudre courts were held at every considerable fair; but they ate now 
entirely laid aside. 
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6. Clerk of the Market, — Owners and governors of fairs are to take care that every 
thing be sold according to just weights and measures. And for that and other purposes 
they may appoint a clerk of the fair or market, who i§ to mark and allow all such 
weights, &c. j charging Id. for sealing and marking a bushel, l^d. for marking a half 
busliel or peck, and \d. for marking a gallon, pottle, quart, pint, ^kc., under penalty of 
51. —(22 Cha. 2. c. 8.) 

7. Tolls. — Being a matter of pi’ivatc benefit to the owners of fairs or markets, and 
not incident to them, tolls are not exigible unless specially granted in the jiatent: but 
the king may by a new grant authorise a reasonable toll to be taken. If the toll granted 
be excessive, the patent will be void. It is a general rule, unless changed by a contrary 
custom obtaining time out of mind, that no toll be ])aid for any tiling brought to a fair 
or market, before the same is sold, and that it shall then be paid hy the bui/er. 

The owner of a hou<'e next to a fair or market is not allowed to open his shop during 
such fair or market without jiaying stallafie (toll for having a stall); on the ground that 
if he take the benefit of the market, he ought to pay the duties thereon. I’liis regulation 
has been a good deal complained of. 

The owners of fairs and markets are required by statute (2 & Ph. and IVI, c. 7.) to 
appoint a pcr.son in a special open place to take the toll. 'I'hc most important part of 
this person’s duty has reference to his entering the horses sold with three distinguishing 
marks, and the names, &c. of those who buy and sell them. —(See Houses.) 

An action lies against any one who refuses to pay the customary toll. 

( For further information as to British fairs and markets, sec Chiltyon Commercial Law, 
vol. ii. c. 9 ) 

The 3 Geo. 4. c. Sri. enacts, that at .all fairs held within 10 miles of Toniple liar, business and <amii«p- 
ments of all kinds shidl cease at 11 o’clock in the evening, and not re-counnence before G o’clock in tlie 
morning, under a jicnalty of 40.¥. to be paid l>y any master, mi.'itrcss, or other person, liaving the care or 
management of anv house, shop, loom, booth, standing, ti'iU, caravan or wagon, a here any hreacli of 
tliis enactment shall have been eommitted. Tower is also given by the same act to any 2 ju.sticc', of 
the peace, within their respective jurisdictions, to put a stop to any fair whicli is held without charter, 
prescription, or lawful authority. 

8. Principal British Fairs. — Among these may be specified Stourbridge, in Worcester¬ 
shire. Bristol has two considerable fains, one in JMarch and one in Sejitcmbcr. Exeter 
December fair, for cattle, hor.ses, and most sorts of commodities. Weyhill fair, in Ilanqi- 
.sliire (October 10.), has, probably, the greatest di.spluy of slieep of any fair in the king¬ 
dom. Bartholomew fair, in London, used to be of considerable importance, but latterly it 
was appropriated only to .shows of wild beasts, and such like exhibitions, and ha.s, witliin 
these few year.s, been very properly supprc.s.sed. JSt. Faith’s near Norwich (October 17. ), 
is the principal English fair for Scotoli cattle. They are sold to the graziers and feetlens 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Es.sex, &c., by whom they arc fattened for the I.ondon markets, w'here 
they are met wltli in great abundance. But besides those .sold at St. Faith’s, large num¬ 
bers of Scotch cattle are dispo.sed of at Market Ilarborough, Carlisle, Ormskirk, and other 
places. Ipswich has tw'o considerable fair.s; one in August, for lambs ; and one in Scji- 
tember, for butter and cheese ; it is reckoned that above 100,000 lambs are annually 
sold at the former. Woodborougli-liill, in Dorset, for west country manufactures, as 
kerseys, druggets, Sec. Woodstock October fair, for cheese. Northampton and Not¬ 
tingham have each several large fairs, for horses, cattle, cliecsc, &c. I'lie August fair 
of Horncastle, iu Lincolnshire, is the largest horse fair in the kingdom, many thousand 
horses being exhibited for sale during its continuance: it is resulted to by crowds of 
dealers from all parts of Great Britain, by several from the Continent, and sometimes 
even from North America. Ilowdcn, in Xorkshire, has, also, a very large horse fair, 
particularly for Yorkshire hunters. Devizes, in Wiltshire, has several large fairs for 
sheep and cattle. There is usually a large display of cheese at the Gloucester April 
fair. A guild, or jubilee, commencing the last week of August, is held every twentieth 
year at Preston, in Lancashire ; the last was held in 1842, and was well attended. 'I’he 
October fair of Market Ilarborough, Lciee.stershirc, lasts 9 days, and a great deal of 
business is usually done in cattle, cheese, Sec. Woodbridge Lady-day fair is celebrated 
for the show of Suffolk horses. Falkirk fair, or tryst, is oue of tlic most important in 
Scotland, for the sale of cattle and sheep, llie October fair of Ballinasloe, in the county 
GaUvay, is famous for the disjilay of cattle and sheep ; by far the largest proportion of 
these animals raised for sale in Connaught being disposed of at it. The shee\) are gene¬ 
rally from 3 to 4, the heifers from 3 to 4, and the bulioeks from 4 to 5 years of age. They 
are mostly lean ; and are kept for a year in Leinster before they are fit for the Dublin 
or Liverpool markets. 

We subjoin an 
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Account of the Number of Sheep nnd Cattle exhibited at the October Fairs of Ballinasloc, in the under¬ 
mentioned Years, from 171)0 to 1852, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Sheep, totil 
sold and 
unsold. 

Horned 
Cattle, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

* 

Years. 

Sheep, total 
sold and 
unsold. 

fi oriivd 
Cattle, total 
soKI and 
unsold. 

Years. 

SJieep, total 
told and 
UDtold. 

Iluntcd 
Cattle, to'al 
sold and 
unsold. 

17')0 

01,9.11 

8,012 

1811 

77,088 

9,208 

1811 

02,176 

7,209 

1795 

08,247 

7,990 

1814 

80,280 

9,011 

18.12 

61,0.11 


1797 

71.218 

0,200 

1KI.1 

91,704 

8,119 

18.13 

10,4 12 

8,701 

1798 

7 4,111 

7.011 

1810 

78,111 

8,18.1 

1814 

G'>,714 


1799 

77,917 

9,917 

1817 

70.199 

0,802 

18.1.1 

02,411 


ISOO 

70.180 

7.719 

1818 

70,877 

9,010 

18.10 

01,0.18 

9,481 

ISDl 

79,212 

9,743 

1819 

78,222 

9,7.18 

1817 

09,1.10 

9,117 

isn2 • 

84,491 

9,714 

1820 

811,770 

8,.101 

18.18 

9^‘.'09 

11,141 

1803 

87,082 

0,00 4 

1821 

81,100 

7,284 

18.19 

90,211 

11,710 

IHOl 

87,10 4 

a.«(>i 

1822 

90.177 

9,017 

• 1840 

91.282 

12,208 

ISIII 

81,111 

10,104 

1823 

91,999 

10,909 

1S41 

77,189 

1 t, 10 1 

1808 

87,193 

12,190 

1821 

84,214 

10,101 

1842 

70,81.0 

14,16 1 

1807 

80,902 

8,10H 

182,1 

90,201 

10,200 

1817 

80,119 

10,1 ) 1 

1808 

82,799 

9,127 

1820 

91,11)1 

8,210 

1848 

07,04.1 

8,162 

1809 

70.948 

8,417 

1827 

91,.171 

8,119 

1849 

61,4 10 

12,7.18 

1810 1 

91,001 

7,218 

1828 

97,.1S4 I 

11,113 

1810 

54,072 

1.1,79.1 

181 1 1 

8C,189 

7,402 

1829 

80,119 

9,111 

1811 

5i,.oiy 

11,0.09 

181 ‘2 1 

81,129 

y,')ss 

1810 1 

K1,110 

7.270 

18.12 

.12,187 

11,801 


9. Principal French Fairs. —Among these may he specified the fairs of St. Germain’s, 
Lyons, liheiins, Cliartres, Rouen, Bordeaux, Troyes, and Bayonne; but they are much 
fallen off. 

The most important of the modern French fairs is that of Beaucaire, on the right 
bank of the Rhone opposite to Tairascon, 14 miles E. Nismes. It is very favour¬ 
ably situated for an entreput, being, exclusive of the command of internal navigation 
afforded by the Rhone, connected by canals with the sea and the Canal du Midi. The 
fair, which commences on the ‘22d and finlslies on the 28th of July, was formerly the 
greatest in Europe, and, tliough a good deal fallen off, it is still attended by a vast con¬ 
course of people, not from France only, but also from Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the Levant. Almost every sort of article, whether of convenience or luxury, 
may then bo met with in the town. It is said that the number of visitors still amounts 
to from 70,000 to 80,000, and the amount of business done to 1 50,000,000 fr.; but we 
have little doubt that these estimates arc very greatly exaggerated; and that the first 
would be nearer the mark were it reduced to 50,000 or 60,000. All bills due at 
this fair are presented on the 27th, and protested on the 28th. A tribunal instituted 
for the purpose takes cognizance of and immediately settles all disputes growing out 
of transactions that take place at the fair. A military force attends to preserve order, 
and the prefect of the department, who is always present, entertains the principal mer¬ 
chants and strangers, — (See Geographical Dictionarxjy art. Beaucairty and the au¬ 
thorities there referred to.) 

10. German Fairs. —'J'he principal German, or rather European, fairs, are those of 
Frankfort on the Maine, Frankfort on the Oder, and I..cipsic. The concourse of mer¬ 
chants, and the business done at these fairs, are generally very great. ’J'hcy are copiously 
.supplied with the cotton stuffs, twist, cloths, and liardware of England; the silks 
and jewellery of I’ranee ; the printed cottons of Svvitzeiland and Austria; tlie raw, 
manufactured, and literary products of Germany ; the furs of the North ; Turkey 
carpets; Cachemcre shawls, &c.; and there, also, arc to be found merchants of all 
countries, those of Ispahan negotiating with those of Montreal for the purchase of 
furs; and Georgians and Servians supplying themselves with the cottons of Manchester 
and the jewellery of Paris. There, in fact, are met the representatives, as it were, of 
every people in the world, laboniing, though without intending it, to promote each 
other’s interest, and to extend and strengthen those ties that bind together the great 
family of the human race. 

'Ilic fairs at Frankfort on the Maine should begin, the first on Easter I’uesday, and 
the .second on the Monday nearest to the 8th of September. Their duration is limited 
to 3 weeks, but they*usually begin from 8 to 15 days before their legal commence-' 
ment. Accounts are kept in rixdollars; 1 rixdollar of account = florin, or 4^ cop- 
sticks, or 22^ batzen. The rixdollar = Ss. I Sd. ; so that the par of exchange is 141 
batzen per ll. sterling. 100 lbs. common Frankfort weight = 103 lbs, avoirdupois. 
The foot = 11 -27 English inches. 

The fairs at Frankfort on the Oder are 3 in number; viz. Eeminiscercy in February 
or March ; St. Margaret, in July ; and St. Martiny in November. They ought, strictly 
sjieaking, to terminate in 8 days, but they usually extend to 15. The Prussian 
government gives every facility to those who attend these fairs. Accounts are kept in 
Prussian money, that is, in rixdollars of 2s. 100 lbs. Prussian = 103 lbs, avoir¬ 

dupois, The foot =12*356 English inches. 

' 'I'he fairs of Leipsic are still more celebrated than those of either Frankfort. They 
are held thrice a year, —^on the 1st of January, at Easter, and at Michaelmas. The 
first is the least important. The Easter and Michaelmas fairs are famous, particularly 
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the former, for the vast number of new publications usually offered for sale. They nre 
attended by all the principal booksellers of Germany, and by many from the adjoining 
countries, who ac^ust their accounts learn the state of the trade in all parts of the 
world, and endeavour to form new connections. Most German publishers have agents 
in Leipsic ; which is to the literature of Germany, what London is to tl«at of Great 
liritain. As many ns 5,000 new publications have been in a single Leipsic catalogue ! 
They are also great markets for Saxon woollens and other goods, British calicos, Frencli 
silks, and, in fact, for most descrijitions of produce. The fairs ought to close in 8 days, 
but they usually continue for about 3 weeks. No days of grace are allowed. The 
holder of a bill must demand payment on the day it becomes due; and, if not paid, ho 
must have it protested on that very day, and returnetl by the first opportunity. If he 
neglect any of these regulations, he loses all right of recourse upon the drawer and in¬ 
dorsers, Money of account at Leipsic same as at Frankfort on the Maine. 100 lbs. 
Leipsic —103 lbs. avoirdupois. The foot 11*11 English inches..— (^Kelly's Cambist i 
Ma^nuel de NcUtenbrccher; Bowriny s Report on the Prussian Commercial Union, pi). 
255—269, &c. 

Gr. Bright gives, in his Travels in Hungary (pp. 201—223.), an interesting account 
of the fairs held at Debretzin and Pcsth. Tlie latter has become the grand centre of 
Hungarian commerce; most part of which^s conducted at its fairs. 

11. Italian Fairs .—Of these, the most celebrated is that of Sinigaglia, a small l)ut hand¬ 
some town of the Papal dominions, on the Misa, near its confluence with the Adriatic. 
The fair commences on the 20th of July, and should terminate on tlie last day of that 
month, but-it usually continues 8 or 10 days longer. The duties on goods broiiglit to 
the fair are extremely moderate, and every thing is done to ])rornote* the convenience 
of those frequenting it. All sorts of cotton, woollen, and silk goods, colonial produce, 
iron and steel, hardware, jewellery, brandy and liqueurs, timber drugs, spices, Ac. are 
brought here by the English, French, Austrians, Swiss, Ac. These are exchanged for 
the various raw and manufactured products of Italy and the Levant ; consisting, among 
others, of raw, thrown, and wrought silks; oil, fruits, cheese, alum, soda, sumach, 
sulphur, Ac. The value of the ijuports for the fair of 1841 was estimated at about 
1,7(X),000/. Accounts arc kept in scudi of 20 soldi ; the scudo = ds. Ad. very nearly. 
100 lbs. Sinigaglia = 73^ avoirdupois. 'J’he ell or braccio measures 25*33 English 
mehes, — (^Manuel de Nelkenbrecher i MaegregoCs Tariffs, Italy, 121.) 

J2. Russian Fairs .—These are numerous, and m.any of them are well attended. The 
most important is held at Nijnii-Novgorod, at the confluence of the Oka with the 
Wolga, lat. 56^ 19' 40" N. Ion. 44° 28' 30" E. Previously to 1817 this fair was held 
in a less convenient situation, at Makarieff, lower down the Wolga. But the buildings 
for the accommodation of the merchants at the latter having been accidentally burnt 
down in 1816, government took advantage of the circumstance to remove the fair to 
Nijnii. It is principally carried on within the new bazaars constructed for that purpose 
on the left bank of the Oka. These, which are divided into parallel rows or streets, 
are constructed of stone walls roofed with iron, having covered galleries in front suppoi ted 
by iron pillars. They are built on piles, and, to guard against inundations, the ground 
on which they stand has been raised about 20 feet. Being enclosed on 3 sides by canals, 
a*id on the 4th by a navigable inlet of the Oka, there is every facility for tlie delivery 
and shipment of goods. The establishment is of great extent, comprising 2,524 booths, 
and is admitted on all hands to be at once the largest and most perfect of its kind that 
is anywhere to be met with. But, in addition to the above, no fewer tlian 2,506 slnqis 
and booths, belonging to private parties, ami constructed of wood, were occupied during 
the fair of 1841. The fair begins on the 1st of July, and continues for a month or 
6 weeks. 

The total value of the various articles of Asiatic (including Chinese) produce ex¬ 
posed for sale at Novgorod in 1841 amounted to 9,146,719 silver roubles, being niorc 
than double the value of the .products of Western Europe exposed in the same year. 
Of the latter, indigo, wine, and cottons were the principal articles. — {Journal des 
Manufactures^ Petersburg, 1842.) The stationary population of tlie town, which may 
amount to about 25,000, is, during the fair, said to amount to from 130,000 to 
160,000, including Chinese, Persians, Armenians, Tartars, Bokharians, See. Theatrical 
exhibitions, shows of wild beasts, and other Bartholomew fair exhibitions, add toathe 
attractions of the Scene. 

Another celebrated Hussian fair is held, in the month of December, al Kiachta, in 
MongolLi, on the Chinese frontier, lat. .50° 2P 5" N., Ion. 106° 28' 15' E. The town 
is small, the population not exceeding 4,000 or 5,000; but by far the largest part of the 
commerce between the Russian and Chine.se empires is transacted at Jts fair, luid it is 
also the centre of tire political inlercour-se between them. The commodit^s biotight 
hither by tlie Russians consist principally bf Russian and German'broad cloth-s, furs, sheep 
and lamb skins, leather, coarse linens, worsted stuffs, cattle, Ac., with, for the most p.irt, 
bullion. These they exchange with the Chinese for tea, raw and manufactured silk, n.'ui- 
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keen.4» porcelain^ sugar oapdy, rhubarb, tobacco, musk, &c., the value of the articles, hoar- 
ever, other than tea, being ciomparatively inconsiderable. The quantity of tea purchased 
at the Kuudita fairs by the Riissians, which has latterly increased very considerably, 
amounted, in 1850, according to the official returns, to 210,179 poods, or 7,586^444 lbs. 
of very superior tea, worth about 2«. 6d, per lb., and 85,440 poods (3,076,8401^.) in¬ 
ferior or black tea* At an average of the 6 years ending with 1850, the total imports 
of all sorts of tea into Russia through Kiachta was estimated at 11,748,464 lbs. £ng» 
a year. According to the same accounts, the total value of the exports to China, through 
Kiachta, in 1850, amounted to 6,916,071 silver roubles, and that of the imports to about 
tlie same. The customs duty received at Kiachta in 1848 amounted to 923,554f. The 
Russian trade is in the hands of a comparatively small number of merchants, some ot 
whom are very rich ; that of the Chinese is much more diffused. Commodities may be 
conveyed from Kiachta to European Iius.sia either by land or by water. In the former 
case, the journey takes a year; in the latter, it takes .3 years, or rather 3 very short sum¬ 
mers; the fivers being for the most part of the year frozen over. — (^Schnitzler, Staiis- 
tique Generale de l^Empire de la littsaie^ p. 143, &c.) 

13. Tvrkuth Fairs,—. Several important fairs, of which little or nothing is known in 
this country, are held at various places in European Turkey. Among others may be 
specified, those of Usundji, or Usundjova, i.n Roumelia; Joanina, in Albania; Strouga 
on the lake of Ocrida; Novi-13azar, in Upper Mocsia; Islivni, in Thrace; Preiip and 
Kieopoli, in Macedonia; Eski-DJouma, in Bulgaria; and Zeitoun and Pharsalia, ,in 
Thessaly. 

The largest and most important of these fairs is that of Usundji, held at the village 
of that name, on the Usundji, a tributary of the Maritza, about 44 miles VV. by N. 
Adrianople. It was visited by M. Blanqui in 1841, and by Mr. Spencer in 1850. The 
latter says (but statements of this sort are very apt to be exaggerated), that it was 
attended by from 80,000 to 100,000 people, who had journeyed hither from all parts of 
European Turkey for the purpose of disposing of their wool, hides, raw cotton, leeches, 
and other products of the country, and of purchasing in return the manufactures of the 
West. The show of the latter is very extensive. Sheds are erected in the village by 
government, which serve as warehouses for the merchants, and every house is con¬ 
verted into a ban for the reception of strangers. But by far the greater number of the 
latter have, notwithstanding, to encamp with their camels, horses, &c., on the surround¬ 
ing plain. Blanqui speaks in high terms of commt'ndation of the good order that pre¬ 
vailed, in the absence of any thing like police, among the motley population at the fair. 
•^{Blanquit Voyage e» Bulgarie^ p. 252; Spencer's Travels i» European Turkey 346, &c.) 

This great fair, wliich lasts for 15 days ( Blanqui) is held, like tlie other fairs, in autumn, 
immediately after harvest. But though it be largely frequented by German, Swiss, Italian, 
and Greek merchants, who transact a great amount of business, it is very little, if at all, 
known in England. This is the more surprising, seeing that we have consuls at Adri¬ 
anople and other places not very distant from the seat of the fair. And it might have 
been supposed that these functionaries would have been anxious to seud home the most 
ample details with respect to this and other fairs in their vicinity ; describing the pro* 
ducts which might be most advantageously bought and sold at these marts; the routes 
by which they might be most easily reached, and so forth. But if such reports any 
where exist, they have not, at all events, been published. And hence, probably, the fact 
of the business of these &irs being mostly in the hands of foreigners. 

14. Eastern Fairs. —• The most important fair in the Eastern world is that held at 
Mecca, during the resort of pilgrims irr the month of Dhalhajja. It used to be frequentied 
by many thousands of individuals of all ranks and orders, brought together from the 
remotest corners of the Mohammedan world; and though the numbers attending it have 
declined of late years, the concourse is still very great. — (See Caravan.) 

Hurdwar, in Hindosian, in lat. 29° 57' N., Ion. 78° 2' E., 117 miles N. E. from Delhi, 
is famous from its being one of the principal places of Hindoo pilgrimage, and the greatest 
fair in India. The town, which is but inconsiderable, is situated on the Ganges, at the 
point where that sacred stream issues from' the mountains. The pilgrimage and fair are 
held together at the vernal equinoxand Europeans, nowise addicted to exaggeration, 
who have been repeatedly present on these occasions, estimate that from 2(X),p(X) to 
300,000 strangers are then assembled in the town and its vicinity. But every twelfth 
ydh is reckoned peculiarly holy; and then it is supposed that from 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000* and even 2,000,000 pilgrims and dealers are congregated togeihei;^ from all 
parts of India and countries to the north. In 1819, which happened to be a twelfth 
year, when the auspicious moment for bathing in the Ganges was announced to the im¬ 
patient devotees, the rush was so tremendous that no'fewer than 430 persons were either 
trampled to death under foot, or drowned in the river 1 The foreigners rewrting ta 
Murdwari&ir for commercial purposes only* consist principally of natives of Nepuul, the. 
Punjab, and Peshwaur, with Afghans, Usbeck Tartars, &c. They import vast num- 
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bers of horses, cattle, and camels j Persian dried fruits, shawls, drugs, &c.; the returns 
are made in cotton piece goods, indigo, sugar, spices, and other tropical productions. 
The merchants never mention the pticc of their goods, but conduct tile bargain by 
touching the different joints of their fingers, to hinder the bystanders gaining any 
information. During the Mahratta sway, a kind of poll-tax and duties on cattle were 
levied; but all is now free, without impost or molestation of any sort. Owing, also, to 
the precautions adopted by the British government, the most perfect order is preserved; 
much to the surprise and satisfaction of the natives ; for, antecedent to Our occupation 
of the country, the fairs usually ended in disorder and bloodshed. — (^Private Informa- 
/io», and the excellent account of Hurdwar in HamiltorCa Gazetteer.') 

The fairs of Portobello, Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, once so famous, are now totally 
deserted ; that of the Havannah is also much fallen off. 

FATHOM, a measure of length, 6 feet, chiefly used for measuring the length of 
cordage, and the depth of water and mines. 

FEATHERS, BED-FEATHERS (Fr. Plumea, Plumes a lit; Ger. Fedem, Bett-. 
federn; Du. Bedveern^ Pluimen; It. Plume; Sp. Plumaa)^ make a considerable article 
of commerce ; particularly those of the ostrich, goose, heron, swan, peacock, and other 
poultry. The feathers of the ostrich have been held in the highest estimation from 
antiquity downwards, and htave furnished favourite decorations for the fans head¬ 
dresses of ladies, -the helmets of warriors, and the most splendid processions. Many 
parts of Great Britain supply feathers for beds, and an inferior sort is brought from 
Ireland. Eider down, the finest variety of its class, is imported fVom the north of 
Europe ; the ducks that supply it being inhabitants of Greenland, Iceland, and Nor¬ 
way, The eider duck breeds in the islands on the west of Scotland, but not in suf¬ 
ficient numbers to form a profitable branch of trade to the inhabitants. Hudson’s 
Bay ftirnishes very fine feathers, especially for quills. The down of the swan is 
brought from Dantzio, as well as large quantities of superior feathers. 

The duty on feathers was repealed in 1845. In 1852 the following quantities were 
imported and re-exported ; viz. 



Imported. 

Ke.exported. 


Imported. 

Re-ejcpnrti d* 

Pcathor* for beds • 'Cwt. 

oMrich, ui)dre«scd • ib. 

tuiday Wfd. undrewd • — .1 

*,MI 3 Vi 
8,976 0 0 
463 0 0 

333 I 17 
0 O 
314 0 0 

Feathem, not otherwiae de- 
bcJ:ib(!d, undressed • value 

£(H0 10 0 

£903 0 0 


FIDDLES, OR VIOLINS (Ger. VioUnen^ Geigen; Du, Vioolen; Fr. Violona ; It. 
Vtolini; Sp. Violinea; Rus, iS'Arfpizti), musical instruments, too well known to need 
any particular description. The finest-toned violins are those made in Italy ; they are 
usually called Cremonas, from the name of the town where they were formerly manu¬ 
factured in the highest perfection: 100 guineas and more have not unfrequcutly been 
given for a first-rate Cremona violin. 

■ FIGS (Ger. Feigen; Du. Vygen; Fr. Figuea; It, Fichi; Sp. Higoa; Lat. Ftci^ 
CariccB; Arab, Teen)^ the fruit of the fig tree (Ficus can'ea), a native of Asia, but 
early introduced into Europe. 

It flourishes In Turkey, Greece, France,* Spain, Italy, and Northern Africa, and even sometimes 
ripens its fruit in the open air in this country. Figs, when ripe, arc, for the most part, dried in ovens to 
preserve them ; and then packed very closely in the small chests and baskets in which we import them. 
The l^st come from Turkey i those of Kalamata, in the Morea, are said to be the most luscious. ~ 
{Thomrjn'a Dispematory.) 

Dried flgs form a very considerable article of commerce in Provence, Italy, and Spain ; besides 
ajprording, as in the East, a priuclnal article of sustenance for the popifiation. In Spain, figs are chlelly 
exported from Andalusia and Valencia ; but they are more or less abundant in every province. In tiio 
northern parts of Franco there are many fig gardens, particularly at Argenteuii. 

In 1862, 83,636 cwt. flgs were admitted to consumption. The duty, which was reduced in 1843 to 
16#, 9d. a cwt., amounted to 26,332/. 13s. lOrf, Of 36,lh9 cwt. figs.impoi ted in 1H51 no fewer than 20.2.')4 
c&me from Turkey, 3,463 cwt. being supplied by Spain, 1,752 by Portugal, and 1,185 by Austria, pro¬ 
bably at second hand from Turkey. 

No atMitement of duty is made on account of any damage received by figs. 

FILE, FILES (Da. File; Du. Vylen; Fr. Limea; Ger. Feilen; It. Lime), an 
instrument of iron or forged steel, cut in little furrows, used to polish or smooth metaU, 
timber, and other hard bodies. 

FIR. See Pin*. 

FIRE-ARMS. Under this designation is comprised all sorts of guns, fowling- 
pieces, blunderbusses, pistols, &c. The manufacture of these weapons is of considerably 
importance; Employing at all times, but especially during war, a large number 
persons. 

In consequence of the fl’equent occurrence of accidents from the bursting of insuf¬ 
ficient barrels, the legislature has most properly interfered, not to regulate their manufkc- 
ture, but to prevent all persons from using or selliug barrels that have not been regularly 
jiirmNKi in a publiy proof*house. Tlie first act for this purpose was passed in IBEl; 
but it was soon after Superseded by a fuller and more complete one, the 55 G. S. c. 59. 
Tbii statute imposes a fine ofSOA on any person ushig, in any of the progressive stages 
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of tts manufacture, any barrel notdulyproved; on any person the same, CiXcent through a proof- 

house ; and on any person receiving, for the purpose of making guns, &Ci, any fwtrrwwhlch have nor p^sed 
tlirough a proof-house. These penalties to bo levied on cQRvictloa before 2 justices t, with like peualties, 
to be similarly levied, on persons countei^eitlitg the 

FIRE-WORKS. By 9 & 10 Will. 3./ all sorts of fire^works are declared to be a 
common nuisance; and the making^ causing to he madCf giving, seUing^ or offering for 
sale, any squibs, rockets, serpents, or other Jireworks, or any cases or irhplements for 
making the same, is made subject to a penalty of 54, to be recovered on.conviction.before 
a justice of the peace. Casting or firing any such lire-works, or permitting the same 
to be cast or fired, from any house or place, and casting or firing the same into any 
house, shop, street, highway, or river, is subjected to a penalty of 20a., to be recovered in 
like manner ; and if not immediately paid, the party to be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for any time not exceeding a month. But the statute provides, that it shall be 
lawful for the master, lieutenant, or commissioners of his Majesty’s ordnance, or^ those 
authorised by them, to give orders for making any fire-works, to be used according to 
such orders. ^ 

FIRKIN, a measure of capacity, equal to 9 ale gallons, or 7^ Imperial gallons, or 
2,538 cubic inches. —(See Weights ani> Measorks.) 

FIRLOT, a dry measure used in Scotland. The Linlithgow wheat firlot is to the 
Imperial bushel as *998 to 1; and the Linlithgow barley firlot is to the Imperial bushel 
as 1*456 is to 1. —(See Weights and Measures.) 

FISH (Ger. Fische ; Du. Fisschen; Da. and Sw. Fisk; Fr. Poisson^; It. Pesci; Sp* 
Pescados; Port, Peixes ; Rus. Hub ; Pol. Rghi; I^t. Pisces), a term used in natural 
history to denote every variety of animal inhabiting seas, rivers, lakes, ponds, &c. that 
cannot exist for any considerable time out of the water. But in a commercial point of 
view, those fishes only are referred to, that arc caught by man, and used either as food 
or for some other useful purpose. Of these, herring, salmon, cod, pilchard, mackarcl, 
turbot, lobster, oyster, whale, &c. are among the most important. — (Sec the different 
articles under these titlca) 

The supply of fish in the seas round Britain is most abunaant, or rather quite inex¬ 
haustible. “ The coasts of Great Britain,” says Sir John Boroughs, “ doe yield such 
a continued sea harvest of gain and benefit to all those that with diligence doe labour 
in the same, that no time or season of the yeare passeth away without some apparent 
meancsof profitable employment, especially to such as apply themselves to fishing j which, 
from the begiiming of the year unto the latter end, continueth upon some part or other 
upon our coastes; and these in such infinite shoales and multitudes of fi.shesare offered 
to the takers, as may justly move admiration, not only to strangers, but to those that 
daily are employed amongst them.”—That this harvest,” says Mr. Barrow, ** ripe for 
gathering at all seasons of the year — without the labour of tillage, without expense of 
seed or manure, without the payment of rent or taxes — is inexhaustible, the extra¬ 
ordinary fecundity of the most valuable kinds of fish would alone afford abundant proof 
To enumerate the thousands, and even millions of eggs, which are impregnated in the 
herring, the cod, the ling, and indeed in almost the whole of the esculent fish, would give 
but an inadequate idea of the prodigious multitudes in which they flock to our shores ; 
the shoals themselves must be seen, in order to convey to the mind any just notion of 
their aggregate mass.”—(For an account of the shoals of herrings, see Herring.) 

But, notwithstanding these statements, there has been, for these some years past, a 
growing complaint of a scarcity of such fish as breed in the channel; and it is affirmed, 
in the report of the Commons’ committee of 1833, on the Channel fisheries, that the 
fact of such scarcity existing has been completely established. Ibe committee ascribe 
it to various causes, but principally to the destruction of the spawn or brood of fi.sh, by 
fishing with trawl or drag nets with small meshc^s, near the shore, during the breeding 
season ; a practice prohibited by several statutes, which seem, however, to have failed 
into tiisuse. The committee represent the fishermen as being generally in a very de¬ 
pressed state, and that the business is, for the most part, very unprofitable. We believe 
that this is the fact; but we do not know any period when the same might not have 
been said with quite as much truth as at present. Smith has remarked, that from the 
age of Theocritus downwards, fishermen have been proverbially poor— (^Wealth of 
Nations, p. 45.); and a library might be filled with the acts, reports, plans, tracts^ &c. 
that have been printed in this country durii^ the last 2 centuries, containing regula¬ 
tions, schemes, suggestions, &c. for the improvement of fisheries and fishermen.: But 
it is not too much to say, .that not one of these well-meant endeavours, notwithstanding 
the enormous expense incurred in carrying some of them into effect, has been productive 
of any material advantage! and we see no reason to think that the suggestions of the late 
committee^ supposing they were to be acted upon, would have any better success.. ^ 

The injury done to the breeding grounds might, perhaps, be obviated; but brides 
this, the committee laid much stress on thb encroachments of the French and other 
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foreign fishermen, and on t^ Jj^^nce given.to jiiiRort foifeigns»ught»turbp*, &c. duty 
free r ,Wp cioinfess, it appears, io ua qliite visionary to suppose that ciireuihstanccs 
could have much influence. Our fishermen, living upon th'^ vei‘y’^fi'orfe.«».pf,|,he bays to 
• which the French are safd to re^rt^ ^ve advantages on theitside sufiSeUnt) surely, to 
insure them a superiority, without the forcible expulsion, supposing'that could be ac¬ 
complished, of thdr foreign competitors. , A man who does not. apodeed in a business 
carried on at h^s own door so well as one who resides 100 miles ihust loofc for 
the cause in his 'want of skill or industry; and should seek rather t'd indfprQve himself 
than to discard his rival. The proposition for excluding turbot, of foreign catch, 
is one that epuld not be listened to for a single moment. Such exclusion' would not 
be of th? slightest advantage to the British fishermen, unless it occasioned a rise in the 
price of the fish; and we need not say, that if the legislature interfere at all in ilie 
matter, it should have for its objeet the lowering, not the raising of prices. . We are 
glad, however, to have to state that a convention for fixing the limits of the oyster and 
other fisheries on the coasts of the U. Kingdom and of France, was signed at Paris on 
the 2d of August, 1839. 

All that it is possible to do for the fishery, by relieving it from tithes and other hur- 
dens, and facilitating the disposal of the fish in the markets of this and other countries, 
should be done ; but, except in so far as its interests may be promoted in this way, and, 
perhaps, by some new regulations for preserving the brood, Wc do not see what more 
is to be done by legislative interference. It will be seen, in our articles on the herring 
and whale fisheries, that the bounty system was attended with vast expense, without 
leading to any useful result. All sorts of fish, of whatever take, are now admitted free 
of duty. » 

The price of fish in the metropolis, though much reduced of late years, is still very 
high, at least as compared with beef. This has been pretty generally believed to be 
in no small degree owing to the salesmen of Billingsgate market being able, in great 
measure, to regulate both the supply of the article and its price. The committee of 
1833, however, declared, that though they minutely examined the subject, it did not 
appear that any improper monopoly or injurious regulations subsisted either in the 
mode of supplying the market, or in the sale of the fish. 

Down to a comparatively lato period the conaumption of fish, except in the metropolis and a few 
seaport towns, was but iu('on8id(‘ral>]c. This was not so much a consequence ot the scarcity or high 
price of Ash', as of the diftlculty and expense of Its conveyance into the country, where, indeed, it couhi 
hardly be had quite fresli. but the opening of railroads from the sea-porls to all parts of the interior 
has obviated this difficulty. And fish brought to fxindon, Yarinoutli, Scaiboroigh, \c., in tlie 
morning, may be served on at dinner on the same day at Derby, Birmingham, ami other towns in the 
centre of tlie kingdom. There lius been, in consequence, an extraordinary increase lu the consumptien 
of fish in the central parts of the country, Birmingham, for example, imported only ab ut 4 0 tops of 
fish in 1829 *, in 1835 the importation hail increastHl to about 1,000 tons; in 1840, to 2.500 tons ; and in 
181.5 to 3,910 tons 1 And it has since gone on increasing, {Slathticai Account of the liritisJi EmpifCy 
3rd od. i. 6*25).— The demand for fish in other contral towns has been similarly augmented. 

Sir John Bartow, in a valuable article on the fisheries, in the Encycloptedia Britannica, estimated the 
value of the entire annual produce (»f the toreign and domestic fi.vhenes of (Ireat Britain at 8,.300,000/. 
But it is admitted by every one who knows any thing of the subject, that tliis estimate is very greatly 
exaggerated. We doubt much, wliether the entire value of the fisheries can be reckoned su hii,h as 
4,500,000/. 

FLAX (Ger. Flachs; Du. Vlasch ; Fr. Lin; It. and Sp. IJno ; Bus. Zen, Lon; 
Fol, Len; Lat. Linum')^ an important plant {Linum usitutissimum) that has been cul¬ 
tivated from the earliest ages in Great Britain and many other countries ; its fibres being 
manufactured into thread, and its seed crushed for oil. But in general we have 
been in the habit of importing a large proportion of our supplies. The premiums 
given by the legislature to force the cultivation of flax had little effect; the fact being, 
as Mr. Loudon has stated, that its culture is found to be, on the whole, le.ss profitable 
than that of corn. When allowed to ripen its seed, it is one of the most severe crops. 

Probably, however, the case may be different in Ireland, the soil and climate of which 
appear to be better suited than those of Britain to the growth of flax. Tliere, at all 
events, its cultivation has been rapidly extended within the last few years. This is 
evinced by the fact that while the land under flax in Ireland in 1847 amounted to only 
fi8,312 acres, it had increased in 1851 to 140,356 acres. This extension has been, how¬ 
ever, owing, in great measure, to the exertions of a society for promoting the growth 
of ffax^ ana it remains to be seen whether it be really an advantage. 

Kussia supplies by far the largest portion of the flax imported into this country, the 
principal sort%being Petersburg, Narva, Riga, Revel, Pernaii, Liebau, Memel, and 
Obcrland. Petersburg and Narva flax are nearly of the same quality, the latter being 
but little inferior to the former. Both sorts come to us in bundles of 12, 9, and 6 heads. 
The Riga flax seems to deserve the preference of any unporied from the It is 

the growth of the provinces of Marienburg, Druania, Thiesenha.usen, and I^ithuania. 
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■ The be»t Marleft^Ufg Is called simplhMarlenburg fM), bir clean; (|ie Wond quality, cut 

(r.lM); and the third, rtstm 4ratfbma (,KD) x of the tlfreo^thej|iroVrn^8»th«fir$t quality bears the name 
pf i/ ai(fixt‘ri^ fit flruanta rtifttiftey (PR), TMese»h^en Mittttr (TRK. and Luhufoifa rakt^ (LK). 
The cut flax df these threh'pfb*incea is the second quality; and to thethlt^l quality belong the badstub 
and badstub cut (B and BG); the paternoster (PN); and three band (H P). Sadstuo juid patemosUr 

are the refuse of the rakipxM flax, and the three hand again the refhse o( the former sorts, a»td consequently 
very ordinary. The Bern and Petnau consists of afarl^nburg, cw/, risten, h(\fi three bdndt and three 
baud,. The Liebau and' Stemel' srowths are distinguish^ by the deifondnatlon otfour add three band. 
/I'hese two sorts, as well as the Oberland flax, come from Kdnigsberg, Elbiog, &c., and are little esteemed 
• in the British markets. 

Flanders or Dutch is well dressed, and of the finest quality. 

Flak is extensively cultivated in £g}pt. - Of late year^ some of the Italian ports, 
which used to be supplied from Russia, have been fully supplied on lower terms from 
Alexandria. 

The Phormium tenax^ or New Zealand flax, has been said to exceed every other species 
in strength of fibre and whiteness j qualities (which if it really possess them in the degree 
stated) must make it peculiarly well fitted for being made into canvas and cordage. In 
point of fact, however, there is a groat diversity of opinion as to its real merits, and it 
fetches at present but a low price. In 1831 and 1832 the imports of New Zealand flax 
amounted respectively to 15,725 and 15,867 cwts.; but they fell off in 1835 to 
7,812 cwts., and since then only trifling quantities have been imported. It is alleged 
that this is a consequence of the imperfect preparation of the flax, which has hitherto 
been entirely intrusted to the native women. But without presuming to say whether 
the defects with winch it is charged be inherent in the flax itself, or depend on its pre¬ 
paration, it is abundantly certain that, unless it be furnished of a superior quality, it will 
not suit our markets. i 


When flax is brought to tKe principal Russhan ports whence it Is shipped, it is classified according to 
Its qualities, and made up in bundles by sworn inspectors {brackers) appointed by government for the 
assortment of that and all other merchandise. These functionaries are^said to perform their task with 
laudable impartiality and exactness. A ticket Is attached to every bundle of assorted flax, containing 
tlie names of the inspector and owner, the sort of flax, and the period when it was selected or inspected. 
—(See Hemp.) Good flux should bo of a fine bright colour, well separated from the tow, codilla. or 
coarser [lortion of the plant; and of a long, fine, and strong fibre. In purchasing flax, it Is usual to 
employ agents wholly devoted to this peculiar business. 


Account of the Quantities of Fl.ix and Tow imported into the United Kingdom during each of the 5 
Years, ending with Iddl, distinguishing the Countries whence they were imported, and the .Quantities 
bninghc from each. 


Countries. 

1847. 

1848. 

. .. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Russia , . - 

Prussia 

HaiiHeutio Towns • 

IlolliUid . - 

Helgiuin _ . . 

France - . - 

Italy, and the Italian Islands 

llritlsh Territories In the East Indies - 
United States of America • 

Other Parts . , . 

Cwlt. 

681,107 

111,845 

31,19.3 

73,m3 
39,960 
.5,177 
7,695 

57,.3.5.5 
1,8(K) 

768 

8,226 

CroU. 

1,085,732 

119,777 

24 ,.500 
101,959 
54.149 

801 
' 4,376 
62,094 

10,273 

Ctvit. 

I,352,.335 

180,747 

21,445 

113,786 

75,769 

2,276 

1,250 
50,490 

5,57 5 

Ctott. 

1,240,766 

263,271 

20,59.3 

1.33,240 

107,536 

3,374 

2,247 

4§,505 

30 

5,556 

CwU. . 

8i8,6rtf • 

135,825 
14,925 
• 83,121 
79,97.3. 
0,802 
1,88.5 
48,0.38 

48 

6 

7,885 

Total 

1,0,52.081* 


1,806.67.3 

1.822.918' 

11.191.184_ 


The duty on fl.hx, which previously to 1845 was only Id. a cwt., was repealed in the course of that 
year. For an accouitt of the exports of flax and hemp horn Russia, see Petersburg. 


CbarR«« at Petersburg on Head Flax, per ton. 

Circa, 16 bobbiru= C3 poods = 1 ton. 

Pap, rou. cop. 

Duty, .*>40 cop. per bercovlti - - - - 31 X 

tJU'irantliie duty, 1 per cent. - - - - 0 34 

Additional duty. It) per cent. - - - - 3 41) 


^ «. 37 70 

Cuitom-bouse rhftrces, 4 per cent. • - - 1 51 

Reci'tyliig and weif^lng, 40 cop. per bobbin - - 6 40 

Bracking, 1 roub. per liercovUr - - . 6 OT 

Binding, 75 cop. per ditto - - - - 4 7it 

Lighterage and attendance to Cronstadt,8 rou. per 
60 pooda - - - - - - 8 40 

Mats . - - - . - >80 

Brokerage, GO cop. per ton* - • *060 

Fixed charges R. 73 69 

Brokerage^ J per cept, - : 

I'ommlssion and extra charges. S peg cent, 

Srokei^t per oynt. } 1 cent, 

ate chargee varylng acoordlng to the price paid. 

Kiga flax U bought at to much per shippound. 6 thipp<w&d 
»1 ton. 

,’The c)>arM of imitetatioa sore the lame, or nearly so, aS on 
Fetw^bgrg flax. 


Charges here, per ton, taking the price at 45f, 

Insurance, Cd. per cent.,and policy, during the jg #. <f. 

summer, for best risks - - >*.06 9 

Hound dues • . . _ •OAg 

Freight, say 52#. 6d. per ton in full > . • *, J2 S 

Cu.<itnm« . . . . . -U lH 

Landing charges . . . . > J 11 t) 

Discount, 3f per cent, (being sold at 9 moaths’ 
credit) - . _ . . - 113 « 

Brokerage, i per cent. . . - - 0 4 6 


6 13‘ ' K 

9 Head Flax. , ~ 

26 bobbins = 63 poods = I ton. AcU.' MO. 

Fixed charges at Petersburg amount to .. * iO 

The other charges same as on 12 head ; the charges , 

of imi)ort may be called the same as on 12 head * 

also, uiB dlflkrence IMng only on the rahie; which 
iqakct the insurance, discount, and brokerage, of 
leu amount. The Increase pf fixed chargn at .. 
Fetersburg it owing to the lafger number of bob< 
bins to the ton. 

.6 Head Flax, - i 

47 bobblns=63poQd#«l tan. • Rm/eop. 
Fixed charges, per ton - . <, • - 91 

Other ciuirg|H;;;,e<dkfwprd, ? f ^ 
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FLAX-SEBD, pa LINSEED (Fr. L*n, Graftig die Lin; Ger, Lginsaai; X)u. t^f^f 
zaari j It Lintgme f Sp. Lin{fza; Port, Linhaca i Fbl. Siemie^ Jniane; Itus. 
h^janoe; Lat. Ltni temieie), the «eed of flax. It contains a great deal pil, which H 
yields by expression; and is cultivated either that it may be used in Qpwing^ or sent to 
the crushing mills to bb converted into oil. 

As the quality of the crop depends^much on the seed employedi a good deal of care ia 
requisite in selecting the best. Generally speaking, it should be chosen pf a bnght, 
brotvnish colour, oily to the feel, heavy, and quite fresh. Dutch ^d is in the highest 
cstimatibii for sowing; it not only ripens sooner than any other that is imported, bqt 
produces larger crops, and of the quality that best suits our principal manufactures. 
American seed produces flne flax, but the produce is not so large as from Dutch seed. 
British flax-seed is sometimes used instead of Dutch $ but the risk of the crop misgiving 
is sd much greater, ** that those only who are ignorant of the eon^quences, or who are 
compelled from necessity, are char|;eable with this act of ill-judged parsimony.”—(Xou- 
rfon’s Enc. of Agricutiure.) Crushing seed is principally imported from Russ^ but 
eonsiderable quantities are also brought from India, Italy, and Egypt. 

Account of the Quantities of Flax-seed or Linseed imported into the United Kingdom during each of 
the 5 Years ending with 1851, distinguishing the Countries whence they were imported, aud the 
Quantities brought from each. 


Countriw. 

1817. , 

1848. 

1849. 

18.50. 

1851. 

Ruiisia 

I'rux.ia 

llaiMraltc Towns - 

IIn land 

UrlKiiint 

Fratn'e 

luly and the Italian Islands . 

HrftiNli Territories in the East, Indice 
UnitoU States of Aim-rica . 

Other Farts 

Total 


Cn’ts. 

36.1,'JOO 

36,8-18 

.%1I2 

.1^020 

2/.41 

15,696 

30 

7,999 

4.19..M2 

Cnit. 

665,776 

Ey,oi6 
1.616 
8,014 
1,858 
3,0.11 
4,971 
*7,911 
*5,781 
*01 
8,413 

799.651 

Cjvfi. 

481,81.3 

87,173 

1,153 

7,734 

173 

1,516 

17.517 

,*0,11* 

4* 

2.13* 

6','6,»95 

Cwi,. 

454,214 

80,133 

4,173 

11,575 

5.30 

.3,^88 

20,109 

26,979 

.377 

6.524 

608,9S5 

41L9W) 

58,179 

*r352 

36 

1,61.7 

36,410 

93,811 

1,1.52 

4,077 

630.471 . 


The duly of Id. per quarter formerly imposed on flaz.secil and linseed was repealed In 1816. 


FLOTSAM, JETSAM, and LAGAN. In order to constitute a legal wreck, the 
goods must come to land. If they continue at sea, the law distinguishes them by the 
foregoing uncouth and barbarous appellations; flotsam is when the ^oods continue 
swimming on the surface of the waves; jetsam is when they are sunk under the surface 
of the water; and lagan is when they are sunk, tied to a cork or buoy to be found 
again.—(BZacAatene, book i. c. 8.) Foreign liquors, brought or coming into Great 
Britain or Ireland, as derelict, flotsam, &c., are to pay the same duties and receive the 
same drawbacks as similar liquors regularly imported. 

FLOUR (Ger. Feines mehly Semmelmehl; Du. Bioem; Fr. Fleur de Farine'y \t Fiore; 
Sp. Ftor), tlie meal of wheat corn, finely ground and sifted. There are three qualities 
of flour, denomimted/rats, seconds, and thirds, oi which the first is the purest. — (See 
Corn Laws and Corn Trade.) 

FOOT, a measure of length, consisting of 12 mches.—(See Wkiguts and 
Measures.) 

FORESTALLING, the buying or contracting for any cattle, provision, or mer¬ 
chandise, on its way to tlie market, or dissuading persons from buying their goods 
there, or persuading them to raise the price, or spreading any false rumour with intent 
to enhance the value of any article. In the remoter periods of our history several 
statutes were passed, prohibiting forestalling under severe penalties; but as more en¬ 
larged views upon such subjects began to prevail, their impolicy became obvious, 
and they were consequently repealed in 1772. But forestalling is still punishable 
at common law by fine and imprisonment; though it be doubtful whether any 
jury would now convict an individual accused of such practices.—(ITeo/SfAq^ Nations, 
p.337.) 

FRANKINCENSE. See Rosin. ^ 

FREIGIiT, the sum paid by the merchant or other person hiring a ship, or part of 
a shipi for the use of such ship or part, during a specified voyage or for a specified time. 

The freight is most commonly fixed by the charterparty — (see Charterpartt) —:or 

biU of lading_(see Bill op Lading); but in the absence of any fonaa4 Stipulation* on 

the subject, it wouldi be due according to the custom or usage of trade. 

In the ease of a charterparty, if the stipulate payment be a gross sum for an entire 
ship, or an entire part of a ship* for the whole voyage, the gross sum will, be payable 
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althougli tbe’ naerchant has not ful^yla^en the ship.- And if sim be stipulated 

^Flevery ton, or other portion of t){e ship’s dapacity, f^y tb®,^b9l© vdyage, the, payment 
tnust he according to the number of, tons, &c.. which the ship is proved capable pf con¬ 
taining, without Iregard to the quantity actually put on board by t^e merchant. On the 
other hand, if the merchant have stipulat.ed to, pay a certain siufli per cask or bale of 
^opds, the payment n;iu^ be, in the first place, ^cpording to the number of casks and 
baW shipped and deliy^d^ and if he have further covenanted to furnish a complete 
ladl^, or a specific number of Casks or b4es, and failed to do so, he must mah* good 
thfe loss which the owners have sustained b^y.his faiiqre. 

If an entire ship be hired, and the burden thereof be expressed in the cbarterpa^jr 
and the merchant bind himself to pay a certain sum for every ton, &c. 6f goods which 
he shall lade on board, but does not bind himself to furnish a complete lading, the 
oi^i^rS cah'only demand payment for the quantity of goods actually shipped. But if 
the inerchant agree to load a full and complete cargo, though the ship be described as 
of less burden than she really is, the merchant must load a full cargo, according to the 
real burden of the ship, and he will be liable for freight according to what ought to be 
loaded. 

Tlie delivery of goods at the place of destination is in general necessary to entitle the 
owner to freight; i)iit with respect to living animals, whether men or cattle, which may 
frequently die during tlie voyage, without any fault or neglect of the persons belonging 
to the ship, it is ruled, that if there be no express agreement whether the freight is to 
bo paid for the lading, or for the transporting them, freight shall be paid as well for the 
dead as for the living : if the agreement be to pay freight for the lading, then death cer¬ 
tainly cannot deprive the owners of the freight; but if the agreement be to pay freight 
for traneporting them, then no freight is due for those that die on the voyage, because 
as to them the contract is not performed. These distinctions have been made in the 
civil law, and have been adopted into the modern systems of maritime law. 

Freight is most frequently contracted to be paid either by the whole ‘voyage, or by 
the month, or other time. In the former case the owners take upon themselves the 
chance of the voyage being long or short: but in the latter the risk of the duration falls 
upon the merchant; and if no time be fixed for the commencement of the computation, 
it will begin from the day on whicli the ship breaks ground and commences her voyage, 
and will continue during the whole course of the voyage, and during all unavoidable 
delays not occasioned by the act or neglect of the owners or master, or by such circumstances 
as occasion a suspension of the contract for a particular period. Thus, the freight will 
be payable for the time consumed in necessary repairs during a voyage, provided it do 
not appear that the ship was insufficient at the outset, or that there was any improper 
delay in repairing her. 

In the absence of an express contract to the contrary, the entire freight is not earned 
until the whole cargo be ready for delivery, or has been delivered to the consignee 
according to the contract for its conveyance. 

If a consignee receive goods in pursuance of the usual bill of lading, by which it is 
expressed that he is to pay the freight, he, by such receipt, makes himself debtor for 
the freight, and may be sued for it, I5ut a person who is only an agent for the con¬ 
signor, and who is known to the master to be acting in that character, does not make 
himself personally answerable for the freight by receiving the goods, although he alto 
enters them in his own name at the Custom-house. 

In some cases freight is to be paid, or rather an equivalent recompence made to the 
owners, although the goods have not been delivered at the place of destination, and 
though the contract for conveyance be not strictly performed. Thus, if part of the 
cargo be thrown overboard for the necessary preservation of the ship and the remainder 
of the goods, and the ship afterwards reach the place of destination, the value of this 
part is to be answered to the merchant by way of general average, and the value of the 
freight thereof allowed to the owner. So, if the master be compelled by necessity to 
sell a part of the cargo for victuals or repairs', the owners must pay to the merchant the 
price which the goods would have fetched at the place of destination ; and, therefore, 
are allowed to charge the merchant with the money that would have been due if they 
had been conveyed'thither. 

When goods are deteriorated during a voyage, the merchant is entitled to a ceJmpen- 
sation, provided the deterioration has proceeded from the ftiult or neglect of the master 
or mdriners; and of Ooulrse he is not answerable for the freight, unless he accept the, 
goods,^ except by way ofrdeduction frorai the amount of the compensation. On the other 
hand, if tlie deterioration has proceeded from a principle of decay naturally inherent in 
the commodity itself, whether active in every situation, or in the confinement and close¬ 
ness of a ship, or from the perils of the sea, or the act of God, the merchant must bear 
the loss and pay the freight; for the master and owners are in no fault, nor docs their 
contract contain any insurance or warranty against such an event. In our West India 
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ii-ad^, the freight of sugar and glasses'^i^nall> regulatedSie weig^^^ tlie easier 
at the port of delivery here, whi^b, in fact,,is in every instai^e less t]^an the^^eight at 
the time of the shipment; and, therefore, the loss of freig]^ occasioned lea^^e 

. necessarily fidls upon the owners of the, ship the nature cjlf t^ie contact..; 

Different opinions have been en^rtsdned hy Valin* Pothier, and ether intborities 

as to maritime law, with respect to tj^ expediency of aUowingrihe nte^hant to abandon 
his goods for freight in the event of their being damaged. This" has not been 

judicially decided in this country. •< The only pointj'^ says Lord Tehter&h,' * intended 
to he proposed by mo as doubtful, is the right to abandon for freight "a]on,e at the port 
of destination: and in point of practice, I have been informed that this right is never 
claimed in this country/’ —(Lau? of Shipping^ part iii. c. 7. ) 

freight being the return made for the conveyance of goods or passengers to a particular 
destination, no claim arises for its payment in the even]t of, a total loss; and it is laid 
down by Lord Mansfield, that “ in case of a total loss with salvage, the merchant may 
either take the part saved, or abandon.”—partiiL c. 7.) But after the xper- 
chant has made his election, he must abide by it 

It often happens that a ship is hired by a charterparty to sail from pne port to another, 
and thence back to the first — as, for example, from London to Leghorn, and from Leg¬ 
horn back to London — at a certain sum to be paid for every month or other period of 
the duration of the employment. Upon such a contract, if the whole be one entire voyage^ 
and the ship sail in safety to Leghorn, and there deliver the goods of the merchant and 
take others on board to be brought to London, but happen to be lost in her return 
thither, nothing is due for freight, although the merchant has had the benefit of the 
voyage to Leghorn; but, if the outward and homeward voyages he dhtincU freight will be 
due for the proportion of the time employed in the outward voyage. “ said Lord 
Mansfield, in a case of this sort, ** there boanc entire voyage out and m, and the ship be 
cast away on the homeward voyage, no freight is due; no wages are due, because the 
whole profit is lost; and by express agreement the 'parties may make the outward and 
homeward voyage one. Nothing is more common than two voyages; wherever there are 
two voyages, and one is performed, and the ship is lost on the homeward voyage, freight 
Js due for the first.” — {K. Trin. Term, 16 Geo. 3.) 

It frequently happens that the master or owner fails to complete,his contract, cither 
by not delivering the whole goods to the consignee or owner, or by delivering them at a 
place short of their original destination; in these cases, if th^ owner or consignee of the 
goods derive any beneJU from their conveyance, he is liable to the payment of freight ac¬ 
cording to the proportion of the voyage performed, or pro ratd itinerisperacti: and though 
contracts of this nature be frequently entire and indivisible, and the master or owner of 
the ship cannot, from their nature, sue thereon, and recover a rateable freight, or pro 
void itineris ; yet he may do so upon a fresh implied contract, for as much as he deserves 
to have, unless there be an express clause in the.original charterparty or contract to the 
contrary. A fresh implied contract is inferred from the owner’s or consignee’s acceptance 
of the goods. Many difficulties have, indeed, arisen in deciding as to what shall amount 
to an acceptance : it is not, however, necessary actually to receive the goods; acceptance 
may be made by the express or implied directions, and with the consent, of the owner or 
consignee of the goods, but not otherwise. 

It sometimes hapi^ens that the owner of the ship, who is originally entitled to the 
freight, sells or otherwise disposes of his interest in the ship , where a chartered ship is 
sold before the voyage, the vendee, and not the vendor or party to whom he afterwards 
assigns the charterparty, is entitled to the freight. But where a ship has been sold during 
the voyage, the owner, with whom a covenant to pay freight has been made, is entitled 
to the freight, and not the vendee, A mortgagee who does not take possession, is not 
entitled to the freight 

; The time and manner of paying freight are frequently regulated by express stipulations 
in a charterparty, or other written contract; and when that is the case, they must be re¬ 
spected ; but if there be no express stipulation contrary to or inconsistent with the right 
of Hen, the goods remaimas a security till the freight is paid ; for the master is not bound 
to deliver tl^em, or any part of them, without payment of the freight and other charges 
in respect thereof But the master caimot detain the cargo on board the Vessel till 
these payments be made, as the merchant would, in that cose, have no opportunity of 
examining the jcondition of the goods. In Lngland, the.^factice is, when the master is 
donbtfrih of payment, to send such goods as are not required ^.be landed at any par¬ 
ticular wharf, to a public wharf, ordering the wharfinger not to psit with them till the 
freight and other' fihin’ges are paid. No. right of lien for freight can. exist, unless the 
freight be eanicd; if the freighter or a sfranger prevent fhe freight from becoming due, 
the ship owner or. master’s remedy is by action of damans, 

Xlfor furiHex inforimation and details with respect to this subject, we the arb 
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fARTT, m this Dictlonat^.; Abbot (Lprd Tenterdep) on tht Law, ti/ Shipping, part, iiu 
c, 7. i Comtherctai Law, vol. iii, c. dV} MoUbp dt 1160 ^* 11 * c. 4., §v.) 

_ ' FKtT^ (per. 06^^,‘!i^rUcAte/Du. Fruit; It. 

'• Huii. dfi^chtsch' Lot. ^rttcium'), TfetS ippellritibn is'bestowiediby fc^ttierci^ men 
Ap^fecies of* firui^ such as orangey leuions, ialmdnds, raishlit^ tou^MuitV ftpples> 
&c.,%hicn fefctitiilc’articles importaubn fVom fdrcigU countries. * ' 

TOLLpitS’ FlARTtt (Ger. JT^tkatirde ; Du. FotSarde;' Fr. TWre d fouhn ; It» 

[ ^ P^f'^atorij Sp. THerra de batari f Itus. Scht^maia ; 'L&i. Terra n 

s|:iecl^s of* elay, of a greenish white* greenish grey, olive and oil green, and sometiitres 
jotted eolour. It is usually opahue, very son, and feels greasy. It is used'by fullers 
to take grease out of cloth before tncy apply the *sdap. The best is found in Buckihg- 
hamshire and Surrey. When good, it has a greenish white, or greenish grey colour, 
fells lUfo powder in water, appears to melt on the tongue like butter, communicates a 
milky hue to water, and deposits very little sand when mixed with boiling wafer. The 
remarkable detersive property on woollen cloth depends on the alumina, which should 
be at least one fifth of the whole, but not much more than one fourth, lest it become too 
tenacious. — {Thomson's Chemistry; Jameson's Mineralogy.') Malcolm, inhis Survey of 
Surrey^ published in 1809, says that he took considerable pdihs in endeavouring to 
ascertain the consumption of fullers’ earth, and that he found it to be about 6,S()0 tons 
a year for the entire kingdom, of which about 4,000 tons were furnished by Surrey. 

FUNDS (PuBi.ic), the natme given to the public funded debt due by government. 

The practice of borrowing money in order to defray a part of the war expenditure 
began, in this country, in the reign pf William III. In the infancy of the practice, it 
was customary to borrow upon the security of some tax, or portion of a tax, set apart.as. 
a fund for discharging the principal and interest of the sum borroweiL Tins discharge 
was, however, very rarely effected. Die public exigencies still continuing, the loans, 
were, in most cases, either continued, or the taxes were again mortgaged for fresh ones. 
At length the practice of borrowing for a fixed period, or, as it is commonly termed, 
upon terminable annuities, was almost entirely abandoned, and most loans were made 
upoh interminable annuities, or until such time as it might be convenient for government 
to pay off the principal. 

In the beginning of the funding system, the term fund meant the taxes or fVmds 
appropriated to the discharge of the principal and interest of loans; those who held 
government sepurities, and sold them to others, selling, of course, a corresponding claim 
upon some fund. But after the debt began to grow large, and the'practice Of borrow¬ 
ing upon intenninablc annuities had been introduced, the meaning attached to the term 
fund was gradually changed ; and instead of signifying the security upon which loans 
were advanced, it has, for a long time, signified the principal of the loans themselves. 

• Owing partly, perhaps, to the scarcity of disposable capital at the time, but far more 
to the supposed insecurity of the Revolutionary establishment, the rate of interest paid 
by government in the early part of the funding system was, comparatively, high. ‘ But 
as the country became richer, and the confidence of the public in the stability of govern¬ 
ment was increased, ministers were enabled to take measures for reducing the interest, 
first in 1716, and again in 1749. 

During the reigns of William TIT. and Anne, the interest stipulated for loans was 
very various. But in the reign of George 11. a different practice was adopted. Instead 
of varying the interest upon the loan according to the state of the money market at the 
time, the rate of interest was generally fixed at three or three and a half per cent. ; the 
necessairy variation being made in the principal funded. Dius, suppose government were 
anxious to borrow, that they preferred borrowing in a 3 per cent, stock, and that tliey could 
not negotiate'a loan for less than 4^ per cent. ; they effected their object by giving tlie 
lender, in return for every lOOt. advanced; 150/. 3 per cent, stock; that is, they bound 
the country to pay him or his assignees 4/. lOs. a year in all time to come, or, otherwise, 
to extinguish the debt by a payment of 1 501 In consequence of the prevalence of this 
practice, the principal of the debt now existing amounts to nearly two fifths more than 
the sum actually advanced by the lenders. 

Some advantages are, however, derivable, or supposed to be derivable, from this 
system. It renders the management of the debt, and its transfer, more simple and 
commodious than it would have been, had it consisted of a great number of funds bear¬ 
ing di^ereht rates of interest: and it is contended, that the greater field for speculation 
almrded to thp dealers in stocks bearing a low rate of interest, has enabled government 
to borrow, by funding additional capitals, for a considerably less payment On account: of 
interest than would have been necessary bad no such increase of Capital been mado.^ 

In point of fact, .howc;veT,'these advaata^s are but incoiudd^able, while thie disad¬ 
vantages inseparable from the'prai^ice of ftmding a large athount of stock at a ktw rate 
pf interest ar.c great and lastitig. During war, especially if any oonslderable’^pordon of 
its expenditure be defrayed by ibeans of loans, the rate of intorCSt^uniformly and 
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is usually much higher than during peace. If, therefon^ loans were funded in stocks 
bearing a rate of interest equivalent to the market rate Whipn ,ttiey'happen to be con- 
traoted for, the charge on their account might be reduced sbon after the return of 
peace, accordingto the ^1 in the rate of interest; whereas, when loans are funded in 
stocks bearing a low rate of interest, with a corresponding incresise of papital, it becomes 
impossible to take advantage of the fall of interest at the retmnn;.o<] peace, and the 
country is bwrthcned with the war interest ia all time to come 1 It is riot easy to ex¬ 
aggerate the injury we have sustained by overlooking ^is plain principle. In 1815, 
to specify only one of many similar instances, government bargained for' a loan of 
S6,000,00d|» It being stipulated that, every subscriber of lOOL should be entitled to 
1742. 3 per cent, stock; and 102. 4 per cent, stock, ipaking the Interest on the loan 
5/. 12«. 4<2, per cent. The great improvidence of this transaction is obvious. Had 
from 52. 15s. to 62. per cent, of interest been paid for the loan, it might have been ob¬ 
tained without funding any additional capital; and had that been done, we should 
have been able, within 4 or 5 years, in consequence of the fall of interest after the peace, 
to reduce the charge on account of the loan to 3 or 3^ per cent. ; but, owing to the 
way in which the contract was made, we have not had, and will not have, any means 
of reducing the exorbitant charge on account of this loan, so long as the market rate of 
interest is above 3 per cent., except by paying 1747. for every 1007. originally received, 
exclusive of the 102. of 4 per cent, stock! But this, as already stated, is only one in¬ 
stance out of many of the same sort. We believe, indeed, that we arc within the mark 
when we affirm that, owing to this erroneous method of funding, the country is at pre¬ 
sent paying from ,6,000^0001. to 7,000,0002. a year on account of the public debt more 
than it would have had to pay, had the same sums been borrowed and funded without 
any increase pf capital.* 

That this improvident system should have been so extensively acted on by our 
finance ministers during the American and French wars is the more surprising, seeing 
that experience had already demonstrated the advantages of funding limited capitals 
at a comparatively high rate of interest. Owing partly to the scarcity of capital, but 
much more to the supposed instability of the revolutionary establishment, the loans 
during the reigns of William III. and Anne were mostly contracted at a very high rate 
of interest. J..uckily, however, tliis was not attempted to be disguised by assigning to 
the parties large amounts of stock l>earing a low rate of interest. The stock created 
was the exact amount of the loans, the interest on it being increased according to the 
supposed insecurity of the government, the scarcity of floating capital, &c. Now, mark 
the consequences of this. So early as 1716, Sir Robert Walpole, availing himself of the 
greater facility with which money was procured after the treaty of Utrecht, and of the 
greater stability of the government, was able, by offering to pay off the creditors, 
to reduce the charge on account of the debt from 1,598,6022. to 1,274,1462., being a saving 
of 324,4562., or about Ventire charge. In 1727, a farther saving of about 
340,0007. a-year was effected by reducing the interest on the greater portion of the debt 
from 5 to 4 per cent. And in 1749, during the administration of Mr. Pelham, the in¬ 
terest was again reduced from 4 to 3 per cent., a measure which produced a fresli saving 
of 565,0002. a-ycar ! 

Happily the practice of funding in a 5 per cent, stock, was not entirely abandoned 
during the late war. In 1822 the total British and Irish 5 per cent, stock amounted to 
about 150,000,0002. ; and, by offering to pay it off, a reduction of interest was then ef¬ 
fected to the extent of about 1,200,0002. a-year 1 And, since that period, further savings 
have been effected by the reduction of the interest on the 4 and 4A per cent, stock. 
But, unfortunately, by far the greatest proportion of the debt created during the late 
war, and that with the American colonies, was funded in the 3 per cents.; and, as already 
stated, the charge on that portion has, in consequence, been hitherto, and will, most pro¬ 
bably, continue to be, for an indefinite period, unsusceptible of diminution. 

* For a fVirther and full discussion of this subject, see the Treatise on Taxation and the Funding 
Sjfitem, by the author of this work, pp. 427—445. 



An Account of the State of the Public Funded Debt of Great Britain and Irdatid, and'the Charge thereupon at the 5th Jannarv, 1854; exhll^ixig the Capfi^ 'after the 
Operation of the Commutation into New per Cents, and New 2^ per Cents, per 16 & 17 Viet. c. 23. 
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folki!wing accounts exhibit the progreM of the National D*bt of Great Britain 
trom the Revolution to the present time:»>. 

An Acrotint showinc the Total Amount of the Un¬ 
redeemed h’undea Fubllc Debt of the United 
Kin/tdom, and the Annual Charge thereon, on 
the 5th daj of January, 1S17, and on the ftth day' 
of January in every aubsequent Year down to 
184d. 


Yeanendlng 
_•- 


l5t Feb. 

1817, 
6th Jtm* 
1818 
1819 
1880 
1881 
1898 
1823 
1H‘>!4 
1823 
1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 
1831 
18.38 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 
1810 

1841 

1842 
1843, 
18t4 

1845 

1846 


Capital of Uore* 
deemed Fimded 
Debt. 


796 , 2^,191 

776,742,403 
791,867,318 
794,980.481 
801,868,310 
795,312.707 
796,6.30,144 
791,701,614 
781,123,222 
778.128.267 
783WW1,73» 
777,476,892 
772,322,510 
771,251,932 
7.87,486,996 
755,54.1,884 
754,100,549 
781,658,883 
743J575,290 
758,649,860 
761,422,.570 
762,275,188 
761,317,690 
766,547,684 
766,371,725 
772,-830,7.88 
77.1,068,340 
772,169,092 
760,193.644 
766,672,822 


Anneal Charge 


29,842,014 

29!310,4M 
29,934,294 
29,789,658 
30,149,920 
29,985/216 
28,596^68 
29,078.870 
28 ,.37 2,206 
28,267,272 

28.. 856.903 
28,389.869 

28.245.. 534 
28,285,900 
27,674,754 
27,058.299 
27,7a3,4.33 
27,782,116 
27,783,454 

28.403.. 305 
28,533,102 
28,524,7.39 
28/)85.803 
28,748,79-1 

28.856.. 324 
28,701,4.58 

• 28,609,708 
28,816,882 
27,839,214 
27.702.880 


Amounjt Of th« Unfup^d Debt In Exchequer 
Bllla, and of the AnnuiQ Charge thereon, on the 
6th of Januaryj jait, tod on t&e 6lh of January 
in every aubsequent Year down to 1846. 


Teen Amonnt 

ending of Eacheauer 
5 Jan. BllU. 


1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 
18.37 
1838 
18.19 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 


44A50^ 
66,72^,400 
43,208.400 

36.. 103.200 
80,965,960 

81.. 566.650 
36,281,150 
84,741,7,80 
32/198,4.80 
27,994,200 
24^865,350 

27.546.8.50 
27,657,000 

25.490.5.50 
27,271,680 
27,1.3.1,350 
27,978,000 
27.906,900 

21.521.6.50 
28,976,600 
26,976.000 
24,044,550 
24,026,050 
19,96.5,0.50 
21,076/150 
18,343,850 


18,407,300 

18,404.500 

18.380.200 


Rato ti InterMi 
p«r Diem. 

3d. 22 Kot. 
iM. 24 Feb. 
23. liorf. 

1816 

1817 

tsir 

lid' 24 June, 

r824 

2d. 19 Dec. 

1825 

Ifd7 80 Sep. 
lU- 18 Dec. 

1*829 

1829 

2d. 29 Sept. 
lAd. 21 Not. 
2d. 14 Dec. 

ltd. 18 Afar. 
2id. 16 M&r. 

I’s.lB 

18.16 

18.17 

1839 

1840 

2d.* 16 June, 
lid. 17 Mar. 
l{d. i6 June, 

1842 

1843 
1813 

: 

• 


Charge of 
Interest per 
Annum 


2,173,9V 
lA9lr11» 
2,026,450 
847,091 
1^529,181 
2,009,311 
1/109,409 
1/111,220 
1/)86,015 
820,000 
770,000 
802.186 
860,475 
806,076 
726,466 
604„366 
677/120 
•723,596 
636,417 
688.701 
692,095 
871,309 
. 641,370 
788.707 , 
659,1.10 i 
797.046 j 
I 651,601 ; 
594,081 j 
462,.16.1 t 
422.0.54 ) 


The Interest paid within each year It given in the column | 
of chatve, which interest has accrued upon the capital ( 
suted in the parecedlng year. _ 


Account of the Principal and Annual Charge of the Public Debt at dilTerent Periods since the 
Revolution • 



Principal,' 
Funded and 
Unfunded. 

Interest 

and 

Management. 

Debt at the Revolution in 1684 

bxceM of Debt contracted during the reign of William Ill. above Debt paid off • 

£ 

664,263 

1.5,7.10,4.19 

£ 

39,8.55 

1,271,087 

Debt St the accession of Oueen Anne, in 1702 - . • • . 

Debt contracted during Queen Anne's reign . - • . - 

16,394,702 

37,750,661 

1,3] 0,942 
2.<M0,1I6 

Debt at the acnesslon of George I., in 1714 ..... 

Debt paid uirduring the reign of George 1., above Debt contracted 

51,145,.163 
2.053,125 

3/461,.1.53 
;i, 1,1.1,.807 

Iiebt at the accesMon of George IT., in 1727 - - - . • 

Dflit contruted from tlie acci.svlon of George 11. till the peace of Paris, in 1763, 

.1 years aftW'the accession of (Ivorge HI. - - 

62,092,238 

86,77.3,192 

2.217,561 

. 2.634 r500 

Debt In 176? ........ 

Paid during peace, from 1763 to 1775 . . . . . 

138.865,4.10 

10,281,795 

4,8.52,l).M 

.180,481) 

Debt nt the commencement of the Amerlcim war, in 1775 ... 

jL>ebt contracted louring the American war * • - « 

128,58.1,615 

121,267,993 

4,471.571 

5,088,.1.16 

DeU at the conclusion of the American war, 1784 . . - . 

Paldduringpcacc,tVom 1784 to 1703 . . . . . 

249,8.51,628 

11),501.380 

9,.V10,9U7 
249,277 ■ 

Debt at the commencement of tho French war, 1793 . . . . 

Debt contracted (luring tlie French war • - 

2.3')/i.V>,14S 

601,500,313 

9,311,6.10 

22,704,311 

Total Funded and thifunded DeU on the lat of February, 1817, when the English 
and Irlsli h'xchir|UetH were consolidated - • , - - - 

840,8.50,491 1 

32,015,941 

Debt cancelled from the Ist'of February, 1817, to the 5th of January, 1853 . I 

61,485,287 

4,284,762 

Debt and charge ttjereoo, .5th J muary, 18.51 . - - . . | 

KSKmOMl 



eTMs accdunt has been mede up partly from the taUe in Dr. Heralitim’s wnric on the National Debt (3rd ed. p. 100.), pMrtir 
tW>m Prica on the State of the Finances m 1784 (p. 8.), and partly &<»& the Finance Aocounu. . 

The above statement shows that a reduction of 61,485,287/. was effected in the 
principal of the national debt, and. of 4,284,76^. in the annual charge on account 
thereof,, between February, 1817, and January, 1&53. ITie debt, at the last-mentioned 
poriod, includeti. the stock created by the funding of the loan .of 15,000,000/. in 1S35» 
for behoof of Uie slave proprietors. The diminution has been brought about partly by 
tbw application of surplus revenue to buy up stock, but more by the reduction the 
interest: on tlm 4 and 5 per cenC stocks existing in 1E17, and by that paid oii tho un**' 
funded^ debtk The total aidiual saving by the. reduction of interest on the funded debt 
between. 16^, whoni the first, and. I844,i when the last, reduction'was made (that of 
the 3^ pep'jpenti annuities, inehtioiiad in former impressibns of this work)^, haa been 
3,05l,bCKV. i and, considerable ^as this is; It would have Wn three times as great, but 
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for pemloiou»|prli<itice> previously pointed out; of filndiii^ laitfd nod^ltml cap.Itals* 
Wesulyom . ■-J ^ 


A RetUra showing the Results ptthe Operations tlndeftaken in 1^22, 1824, 1825* 1^ 1834. and 1844* for 
, reducing tne Charge on account df the National Debt, and the Terms upon which such Heductionwas 
' made i hUo,,showing the An&uu Interest on the Funded Debt saved thereby. 





Gross 

Capitals. 

Annual 

Interest. 

Annual 
Interest 
saved. , 


5 p« ctau. reduced to 4 
per cents.: viz. I05^ 4 
per cents, for 100/. 3 per' 
cents., per 3 Geo. 4. 

Five per cent. (Navy) Annuities, capital 

Amount of DlssenU paid o/T - • 

se ' 

132,422,143 

2,794,276 

i 

a 

A 


Btmua of 3/. per cent, allowed to thito who as¬ 
sented - •*> 

149,627,867 

iMAjOiO 

7,481,393 


1822' 


Capital 41. per cents. » ' • 

137,109,217 

■ 6,284,368 

1,197,023 

11,339 

381,242 


Bank of Ireland Debt atl 
5 pet rent, reduced to j 
4 per cent, at par, per 

3 Geo. 4. c. 26. > J 

Bank of Ireland Debt, at 3 per cent. 

Same Capital, at 4 per cent. 

1,133,846 

1,133,846 

37,692 

46,133 

18241 

Old 4 per cents, reduced 
to 34 per cents, at par, / 
3 Geo. 4.0.11. 

Four per cent. Annuitla - Capital 

Same Capital, at 34 per cent., including 
6,149,245/. Non-assents, vested In the Com¬ 
missioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, per 5 Geo. 4. c. 48 ' - 

76.248.180 

76.248.180 

3,049,927 

2,668,683 

T‘l 

3per cents. 1797.reduced 
to 3 per cents.; vl*., 
138/. 6*. 8d. oonsoll-, 
dated 3 per eente. for 
100/. 3 per .cents., 37 
Geo. 3. c. 10. 

Capital at 3 per cent. • • 

Deduct Dissenu paid off • ' - 

1,013,668 

41,011 


18231 

Capital at 3 per cent. * 

972,637 

1,296A76 

48,632 

38,906 

9,726 


4 per cents, exchanged for 
100/. of .3^ pier cents., or 
70/. of 3 per cents., per' 
11 Geo. 4 e. 13. 

4 per cent. Annuitiea, formerly Navy 3 per 
cents.; • - Capital 

Amount of Dissents paid off • 

133,671,091 

2,880,915 


18301 


150,790,176 

6,031,607 


Which was exchanged Ibr 130,119.609/., 3/. lOr. 

per cent. Annuities 

4o9,3V8/., 3/. per cent. Annuitiea .• 

Interest! 

3,234,186 

23,469 








733,952 

33,113 

18341 

4 per cents. 1826 reduced 
to 3ip«r cents, at par,' 
per4&3WUl. 4. o.31. 

‘ 4 per cent. Annuities, createdin 1826. Capital* 
Same Capital, at Zl. 10s. per cent., including 
4,133,721/. Dissenu, vested in Coi^issionert 
for the reduction of the National Debt on ac* 
count of the Fund for Banks for Savings 

10,622,911 

10,622,911 

4fl.816 

371,891 


Bank of Ireland Debts, at 

3 and 4 per cent., re* 
duced to .Viper cent.,, 
per 3 and 4 vlct. c. 75.' 
and Warrant of Trea- 
aur/, 30 January, 1841 

Debt at 5 pfir cent. * • 

Debt at 4 pet cent. . ■ 

1,015,384 

1,613,384 

30,769 

64,613 


Same Capital at 34 per cent. * 

• 2,630,768 
2,630,768 

116,384 

92,076 

23.808 


3| per cents, reduced at 
par to 31 percents.untll 
10 October, 1834, and 
from that period to be 
reduced to 3/. iwcents., • 
axd not liable to far¬ 
ther reduction until 
i^cr 10 October, 1874, 
per 7 Viet. c. 4 and 3 - 

New 3/. 10s. per cent. Annuities Capital 

Reduced 3/. lOs. percent. Annuities ditto 

3/. 10s. per cent. Annuities, 1818 - ditto 

Old 31. IDs. per cenU. and Debenturea ditto 

157.243,517 
67.701,606 
9 A14,369 
14,401,171 


1844 

Amount of Dissents and Non-assenU paid 
off - - . . 

248,860,663 

103,332 




Same capital at Zl. 5s. per cent. • 

248,757,.in 

248,757,311 

8,706,505 

8,081,612 

621,898 











3J)3|,^ 


We subjoin a brief notice of the different unredeemed funds or stocks constituting the 
public debt, as they stood on the 5th of January, 1854. 


I. Funds bearing Tntere^^a® Two and a half per Cent. 

JVetn Annuities at 2^ per cent. —This is a 2^'k’created in 1853, under the 16^5 1 7 Viet, 
c. 23. This statute gave the proprietors of JSouth Sea Stock for every 100/. thereof sub* 
scribed into the new stock a capital of 110/. in the latter, guaranteed against any re^ 
duction for 40 years, or till 1894. The interest pn the sum subscribed was thus, in 
fact, 2/. 1 3s. per cent. ^ - 

A small portion ot' the South Sea Stock has, also, been commuted under the abovn 
act, into a new 3^ per cent, stock 82/.* lOr. of such stock being given for every 100/. 
S. Sea Stock, vdtb a guarantee against reduction till 1894.' Interest 2L \ ls. 9d per cent; 

There can be little or no doubt that but «for the unforeseen change in the inOney 
market which began to take place about the period whei> the>1.6& 17 Viet. e. 23r waa 
passed, the whole, or by far the greater portion, of the ^Id S, Sea Stock, would hpve. 
been converted into the per cent, stock. But the rise in the rate of interest; ocea^ 
sioned by the threatened disturbances on the continent, uiui the ianticipatuMs (»f a 
deficient harvest, hindered the conversion that would otherwise have taken place. Still, 
boweveTy it is of gre^ importance to have laid the foundation of a pet cent, stock. 
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ir, Fojfhs BEARING INTEREST AT ThREE PER CeNT. 

1. Old South Sea Debt and Annuitiea. —This is the portion which has not been com¬ 
muted of tiie remaining capital of the once famous, or rather infamous, South Sea 
Company. The Company had, for a considerable time past, ceased to have any thing 
to do with trade: so that the functions of the directors were wholly restricted to the 
transfer of the Company’s stock, and the payment of the dividends on it; both of which 
operations were performed at the South Sea House, and not at tlie Bank. The portion 
not commuted will be paid off on the 5th April, 1854. 

2. Debt due to the Bank of England. — This consists of the sum of 11,015,100/. lent 
by the Bank to the public at 3 per cent. ; dividends payable on the 5th of April and 
10th of October. This must not he confounded with the Bank capital of 14,553,000/. 
on which the stockholders divide. The dividend on the latter is at present, and has 
been for some time past, 8 per cent. — (See antd, p. 77. and p. 94.) 

3. Three per Cent. Consols^ or Consolidated Annuities .—This stock forms by much the 
largest portion of the public debt. It had its origin in 1751, when art act was passed, 
consolidating (hence the name) several separate stocks bearing an interest of 3 percent, 
into one general stock. At the period when the consolidation took place, the principal 
of the funds blended together amounted to 9,137,8217.; but by the funding of additional 
loans, and parts of loans, in this stock, it amounted, on the 5th of January, 1854, to the 
immense sum of 367,866,653/. I 

The consolidated annuities are distinguished from the 3 per cent, reduced annuities, 
by the circumstance of the interest upon them never having been varied, and by the 
dividends becoming due at different periods. This stock is, from its magnitude, and the 
proportionally great number of its holders, the soonest affected by all those circumstances 
which tend to elevate or depress the price of funded property; and, on this account, it 
is the stock which speculators and jobbers most commonly select for their operations. 
Dividends payable on the 5th of January and 5th of July. 

4. Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities. fund was established in 1757. It con¬ 

sisted, as tlie name implies, of several funds which had previously been borrowed at a 
higher rate of interest; but, by an act passed in 1749, it was declared that such holders 
of the funds* in question as did not choose to accept in future of a reduced interest of 
3 per cent, should be paid off,—an alternative which comparatively few embraced. Tlie 
debts that were thus reduced and consolidated amounted, at the establishment of the 
fund, to 17,571,574/. By the addition of new loans, they now- amount to 114,535,559/., 
exclusive of 433,797/. commuted for new 3^ and hew 2.] per cent, stock. Dividends 
payable on the 5th of April and 10th of October. 


III. Funds bearing more thajJ Three ter Cent. Interest. 


1. Annuities at 3^ per Cent. —This stock was formed in 1844 by the acts 7 Viet, 
c. 4 and c. 5., which directed that the following stocks, viz. : — 


New per Cent Annuities, formed in ISSO 
Reducefl per Cent. 1824 

V 5^ per Cent. Annuities IHIS 

^ Ola 34 per Cent. Annuities and Debentures 


■ 101 ,171 


should be converted into a new stock bearing interest at per cent, till the 10th of 
October, 1854, when the interest is to be reduced to 3 per cent., with the proviso that 
it is not to be farther reduced till 1874. Dissentients to be paid off. 'I he new un¬ 
redeemed stock created under this arrangement amounted on the 5th of January, 1854, 
to 215,775,866/. 2s. 9d. Dividends payable 5tli of April and 5th of October. 

2. ^ew 5 per Cent, Annuities.—— This stock was h>rmcd in 1830, at the same time 
with the new 3^ per cent, annuities referred to above, under the 11 Geo. 4. c, 13. ’i'liis 
statute gave the holders of the then existing 4 per cent, stock, the interest on which was 
to be reduced, the option of subscribing into the new 3^ per cent, annuities, or into a new 
5 per cent stock, at the rate of 100/. 4 per cents, for 70/. 5 per cents. Few, however, 
availed themselves of the latter alternative. Amount, 5th of January, 1854, 431,125/. 

3, New 3^ per Cent, Annuities, formed, as before stated, in 1853. 


IV, Annuities. • 

1. Zong Annuities. ^ These annuities were created at different periods, but they all 
expire together in ISdO. They were chiefly granted by way of premiums or douceurs to 
the subscribers to loans. — Bayabic on the 5th of April and 10th of October. 

2. Annuities.per 4 Geo. 4. c. 22_This annuity is payable to the Bank of England, 

and is commonly known by the name of the “ Dead Weight" annuity. .(See ant^, p. 94.) 
It expires in 1867. It was equivalent to a perpetual annuity of470,319/. 10*. 

3. Annuities per 48 Geo. 3., 10 Geo. 4. c. 24., and 3 & 4 ff^iU, 4. c. 14, — These acts 
authorised the commissioners for the reduction of the national ^ebt to grant annuities 
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for terms of years, and life annuities; accepting in payment ^ther money or stock, 
according to rates specified in Tables to be approved by the Lords of the Treasury. No 
• annuities are granted on the life of any nomtneeamder 15 years of age, nor in any case 
not approved by the commissiuners. Annuities for terms of years not granted for any 
period less than ten years. These annuities are transferablfe, but not in. parts or shares. 
Those for terms of years, payable 5tli of January and 5th of July ; and those for lives, 
5th of'April and 10th of October. 

The terminable and life annuities granted under the above acta amounted, on the 5th 
of January, 1854, to 1,945,82W. 

Irish Debt, seems unnecessary to enter into any details with respect to the 
public debt of Ireland. The various descriptions of stock of which it consists, and their 
amount, are specified above. The dividends on the Irish debt are paid at the Bank of 
Ireland; and, in order to accommodate the public, stock may be transferred, at the plea¬ 
sure of the headers, from Ireland to Great Britain, and from the latter to the former.- 

Exchequer Bills are bills of credit issued by authority of parliament. They are for 
various sums, and bear interest (generally from l^d. to 2^d. per diem, per 100/,) 
according to the usual rate at the time. • The advances of the Bank to Government arc 
made upon Kxchequer bills; and the daily transactions between the Bank and Govern¬ 
ment are principally carried on through their intervention. Notice of the time at which 
outstanding Exchequer bills are to be paid olf is given by public advertisement. Bankers 
prefer vesting in Exchequer bills to any other species of stock, even though the interest 
be for the most part comparatively low; because the capital may b.e received at the 
Treasury at the rate originally paid for it, the holders being exempted from any risk of 
fluctuation, except in the amount of the premium or discount at which they may have 
bought the bills. Exchequer bills were first issued in 1696, and have been annually 
issued ever since. The amount outstanding, and unprovided for, on the 5th of January^ 
1853, was 17,742,500/. 

In 1853 Exchequer bonds were issued bearing interest at per cent, for 10 years, 
and thereafter 2^ per cent, for 30 years, or till 1894, to such holders of S Sea and 
3 per cent, stock as chose to accept the same, a bond for 100/. being given for every 
100/. stock subscribed. (16 & 17 Viet. c. 23.) But only a very small sum (5,000/.) 
has been invested in such bonds. 

India Stock and India Bonds are always quoted in the lists of the prices of the public 
funds. The stock on which the East India Company divide is 6,000,000/.; the dividend 
on which has been, since 1793, 10^ per cent.; and is to remain at that rate during the 
continuance of the charter. India bonds are generally for 100/, and 1,000/. each, and 
bear at present 2^ per cent, interest, payable 31st of March and 30th of September. In 
selling them, the interest due down to the day of sale is, with the premium, added to 
the amount of the bills; the total being the sum to be paid by the purchaser. The 
premium, which is, consequently, the only variable part of the price, is influenced by the 
circumstances which influence the price of stocks generally, the' number of bonds 
in circulation, &c. 

The price of stocks is influenced by a variety of circumstances. Whatever tends to 
shake or to increase the public confidence in the stability of government, tends at the 
same time to lower or increase the price of stocks. They are also affected by the state 
of the revenue; and, more than all, by the facility of obtaining supplies of disposable 
capital, and the interest which may be realised upon loans to responsible persons. 
From 1730 till the rebellion of 1745, the 3 per cents, were never under 89, and were 
once, in June, 1737, as high as 107. During the rebellion they sunk to 76; but in 
1749 rose again to 100. In the interval between the peace of Paris, in 1763, and the 
breaking out of the American war, they averaged from 80 to 90; but towards the 
clbsc of the war they sunk to 54. In 1792, they were, at one time, as high as 96. 
In 1797 the prospects of the country, owing to the successes of the French, the mutiny 
in the fleet, and other adverse circumstances, were by no means favourable; and in 
consequence the price of 3 per cents, sunk, on the 20th of September, on the intelli¬ 
gence transpiring of an attempt to iiegociate with the French republic having failed, 
to 47^, being the lowest price to which they have hitherto fallen. 

Average Prices of 3 per Cent. Consols, in each Year since 1820. 


Years. 

•Prices. 

Years. 

Prices. ' 

Years. 

Prices. 


£ /. d. 


£ s. d. 



1830 

69 11 S 

1830 

86 10 0 

1839 

91 11 3 

1831 

73 15 0 

1831 

79 17 6 

1840 

89 7 6 

1833 

7d 3 9 

1832 

83 15 0 

1841 

.88 17 6 

1833 

1834 

79 12 6 

1833 

88 8 9 

1842 

91 16 3 

91 11 3 

18.34 

90 5 0 

1843 

94 12 6 

1835 

87 11 3 

1835 

91 0 0 

1844 

• 98 .17 6 

1838 

79 5 0 

18.36 

89 8 9 

1815 

96 5 0 

95 10 0 

1837 

83 2 6 

1837 

91 13 

1810 

1838 

1839 

85 17 6 
(W) 13 *f 

1838 

92 17 6 

1847 

86 7-6 
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The following were the prices of the different descriptious of British funds on Thurs¬ 
day the 8th November, 1858. ^ 


g per rent. Reduced Annuities 
5 per rent. 

at per rent. Annuities 

Xew 5 per cent. . « • 

J.onr Annuities, etpire 0th Jsn., 1860 . 

Aunuliies for 30 Vears, expire (.let. lOth, 1859 
Ditto, Jan. 5th, 1860 

Ditto, Jan. 5th, 1880 

India Stock, lOj per cent. 

Ditto Doods, per cent. lOOCW. 


India Bonds, per cent., under 5001. 
South Sea Stock, div, .11 per cent. • 
Ditto. Old Annuities, div. 3 per cent. 
Ditto, New Annuities, div. 3 per cent. 
Batik Stock for Account, 17th Jali. 

3 per rent. ConsoL. for opri- 
India Stock fbr Account. 17th Jan. 
Exchequer Hill!., lOOt)/. 2 percent. 
Ditto, .-iOitf. - . 

Ditto, Smalt — 

Ditto, Advertised • 



Agreements for the sale of stock are genenilly made at the Stock Exchange, which is 
frequented by a set of middlemen, called jobbers, whose businass is to accommodate tlie 
buyers and sellers of stock with the exact sums they want. A jobber is generally pos¬ 
sessed of considerable property in the funds; and he declares a price at which he will 
either sell.or buy. Thus, he declares he is ready, to buy .S per cent, consols at 85^, or 
to sell at dbg; so that, in this way, a person willing to buy or sell any sum, however 
small, has never any difficulty in finding an individual with whom to deal. The jabber’.s 
profit is generally | per cent., for which he transacts both a sale and a purchase. He 
frequently confines himself entirely to this sort of business, and engages in no other 
description of stock speculation. 

We borrow the following details from Dr. Hamilton’s valuable work on the National 
Debt; — 

“ A bargain for the .sale of stock, being agreed on, is carried into execution at the 
Transfer Office, at the Bank, or the ISouth Sea House. For this purpose the seller 
makes out a note in writing, which contains tlie name and designation of the seller and 
purchaser, and the sum and description of the stock to be transferred. lie delivers this 
to the proper clerk * ; and then fills up a receipt, a printed form of which, with blanks, 
is obtainctl at the office. The clerk in the mean time examines the seller’s accounts, 
and if he find him possessed of the stock propose'd to be sold, he makes out the transfer. 
This is signed in the books by the seller, who delivers the receipt to the clerk ; and 
upon the purchaser’s signing his acceptance in the book, the clerk signs the receipt as 
witness. It is then delivered to the purchaser upon payment of the money, and thus 
the business is completed. 

“ This bu.siness is generally transacted by brokers, wlio derive their authority from 
their employers by powers of attorney. Forms of these are obtained at the respective 
offices. Some authorise the brtiker to sell, others to accept a purchase, and others to 
receive the dividends. Some comprehend all-these objects, and the two last are gene¬ 
rally united. Powers of attorney authorising to sell must be deposited in the proper 
office for examination one day before selling; a stockholder acting personally, after 
gr.'uiting a letter of attorney, revokes it by implication. 

“ The person in whose name the stock is invested when the books are shut, previous 
to the payment of the dividends, receives the dividend fur the half year preceding; 
and, therefore, a purchaser during the currency of the half year has the benefit of the 
interest on stock he buys, from the last term of payment to the day of transfer. The 
price of stopk, therefore, rises gradually, cceteris paribus, from term to term ; and when 
the dividend is paid, it undergoes a fall equal thereto. Thus, the S per cent, consols 
should be higher than the 3 per cent, reduced by J per cent, from the Cth of April to 
the 5th of July, and from the 10th of October to the 5th of January ; and should be as 
much lower from the 5th of January to the 5th of March, and from the 5th of July to 
the 10th of October ; and this is nearly the case. Accidental circumstances may occa¬ 
sion a slight deviation. 

“ The dividends on the different stocks being payable at different terms, it is in the 
power of the stockholders to invest their property in such a manner as to draw their 
income quarterly. 

“ The business of speculating in the stocks is founded on the variation of the price of 
stock, which it probably tends in some measure to support. It consists in buying or 
selling stock according to the views entertained, by those who engage in tills business, 
of the probability of the value rising or falling. 

“ This bufiinesi Is partly conducted by persons who have property in the funds. But a practice also 
prevaiU among those ^ho have no such paoperty, of contracting for the sale of stock on a future day ut a 


itO days, for A. has, fn fact, no such stock; but if the price, on the day appointed for the transfer, 

be only 58, be may purchase as much as will enable him to fulfil his bargain for .5,800/.. and thus gain 
^01. by the transaction ; on the other hand, if the price of that stock should rise to 62, he will lose 
iOOt. The business is generally settled withoiit any^tual purchase of stock, or transfer ; A. paying to 
B. or receiving from him the difference between the price of stock on tlie day of settlement, and the 
price agreed on. 

• The letters of the alphabet are placed round the room, and the seller must apply to the clerk who 
has his station under the initial of his name. lu all the oAoes, there are supervising clerks, who joiu in 
witnessing the transfer. 
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An Account of the Debts of the different States In January 1862. 


States. 

absolute Debt. 

Continjtent Debt. 

Total Debt. 

.Annual Interest on 
Absolute Debt. 

Maine • - _ 

New llainpKhire 

N'trinont - 

iM a'lsavluisctt' 

Uhode 1 bland 

Connecticut 

New V'ork 

N’ew Jersey 

I’ennsylvanla 

Uelnwaro - 
MaryCand 

North CaroUtia 

South Carolina 
tieorjfia 

Klurida 

Alal..ima - 
M issi!.si|ipi 

Arkansas - 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan - 
IiKhaii.i 

Illinois 
rt^l^^onrl - 
Iowa 

Wisconsin 

C.ihforniu 


Sgoo.soo 

76,000 

None. 

1,311,475 

None. 

.3.3,000 

81,690,8014 

71,346 

4fU 14,836 
None. 
10,796.078 
1.3,674,865 
None. 
2,093..509 
1,888.478 
None. 
5.6,'.4.8.38 
2,871,707 

915/,66 
12,4.36,991 

1 ,.506,668 
3,3.58,8.56 
5,786,308 
17,339,816 
8,589,878 
6,907,477 
1C,687,.509 
928,861 
79;448 
None 

. 486,460 

’$.5,019,55.5 

3,88..3.3.5 

58,812 

933,0,36 

' 4,463,689 
3.901,374 
977,01 >0 
1,051,122 

" 1.087,.50l 
5,')00,tH)0 
10,57 7,0<10 

$600,500 

7.5,738 

None. 

6,391.030 

388,535 

91,818 

22,683,838 

71,316 

40,114,836 

I. 5,860*667 
17,575.689 

977,000 

3,144.931 

1,828,178 

None. 

6,742.3.39 

7,871,707 

II, 4y8,.566 
18.4.36,991 

1 ,.W6,568 

3,.368.8 56 
.5,786..308 
17,3.39,816 
! 2,589,878 

6,9(17,477 
16,687 ,.509 
988,861 
^ 79,448 

48.5’,460 

$36,000 

4,.514 

63,960 

7,980 

1,230,0<M) 

4,881 

2,016,500 

650,000 

818,355 

110,000 

110,883 

418,687 

136,rHM) 

70,000 

90,131 

179.176 

1 31.3,000 

1,083..58 2 
' 1.50,000 

300,000 

75,000 

6,384 

Total 

'I'otal, near J-an. 1'- IR.M 

18.00 

— 1810 

— 1818 

— 1 47 

— 1S46 


169.076,6.38 

170.. 536.8.38 

169.. 549..334 
170,749,153 
169,776,t»30 
16.5,189,9(81 
179,639,088 

33,481,184 

31,006,386 
38,756,818 
4<»,'>08,979 
.3.5,9.38.008 
61,781,6.54 
44.388,80.5 

202Ji57,768 
201,511,684 
209,30.5 ,.562 
211.8.58,1.38 
20.5,708,038 
816,911,.5.51 
884.083,887 

7,796,888 

7,.5.5.5,3.51 
7,677,616 
7,884,03.5 
«..58l,67l 
9,078,9."9 
9.9.30,0.58 


‘ These t.ibtes are believed to be very accur.nte, being compiled .olmo.ot exclusively from official reports 
made by the treasurers and auditors to the legislatures of the several States, near the Ut of January.” ’ 

followinpj statcinent, obligingly furnished to us by a gentleman connected with the 
United States, and extremely well versed in these matters. 

“ The following States of the Union failed to pay the interest on the whole or a part 
of their debts during the period of depression which followed 18,‘TT, vfz., Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Maryland, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas. Of these, Pennsylvania has resumed payment of interest, and has funded 
the arrears thereof, which had accrued during the suspension, in slock bearing interest 
from the date when the respective dividends became due. The interest on this stock 
was G per cent; but after it had remained unpaid for 3 years, the State, notwithstanding 
her wealth, was mean enough to oblige the holders to accept in exchange 5 per cent, 
stock, with the payment of the overdue interest at 5 instead of 6 per cent. ; while she, 
at tlic same time, laid a direct tax of 5 per cent, on the dividends payable on her debt, 
including tlio portion held by foreigners. Maryland has, also, resumed payment of 
interest in full, and has paid off the dividends which had accumulated during the period 
of suspension, with interest upon them from their maturity ; but like Pennsylvania, 
she laid a tax of 5 per cent, (recently reduced to 3 per cent.), on the dividends of all 
her debt, including that belonging to foreigners. Tlic debt of Louisiana consisted of two 
parts, one comparatively small (about 1,500,000 dollars), which was the direct debt 
of the State, and which has always been punctually provided for; the other much 
larger (about 20,000,000 dollars), arising from the loan of the credit of the State to 
various hanks as security for their engagements, and which became a charge upon the 
State in consequence of the inability of the banks to provide for the claims upon them. 

1 he State did not make any provision for this latter portion of debt from her treasury ; 
but the various hanks which suspended payments have, after a shorter or longer in¬ 
terval, themselves provided for their bonds guaranteed by the State; so that there is 
not at present any overdue obligations outstanding for which the credit of the latter is 
pledged, 

‘‘ Michigan has repudiated the greater part of her debt, viz. the portion sold to the 
Bank of the United States, excepting a small proportion of the amount, for which she ad¬ 
mits her liability. She hl^solcl certain public works, receiving her bonds inpayment to 
the extent to which she lias acknowledged her liability, and has thus greatly reduced the 
amount outstanding, and has provided for the payment of interest on the latter, except¬ 
ing the repudiated portion. The State of Indiana has a small proportion of her delit 
guaranteed by the Bank of Indiana, the interest on which has been regularly paid. 
'l"he other, and much the larger portion, has been disposed of, after several years of 
suspension, in the following manner: one half of the principal has been funded in a new- 
stock, hearing 5 per cent, interest, of which, however, only 4 per cent, was paid for a 
certain time, the other 1 per cent, being funded in a deferred stock. One half fff the 
arrears of interest was also funded in a deferred 2^ per cent, stock. For the other 
half of the principal and interest the State has declined to make any provision from its 
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funds. But as the Wabash and Eric Canal, one of the works for which the debt was 
contracted, was in an unfinished state, the bondholders w'ere offered the option of ad¬ 
vancing the sum required for its completion, and receiving the nett income of the canal 
and the produce of the sale of certain public lands granted to aid in its construction, 
towards the payment, first, of their advance.s, and then of the half of the principal and 
intere.st of their State bonds not provided for by the State. A considerable part of the 
bondholders having acted upon this proposal by contributing the * necessary sum, tlic 
canal has been completed. Its revenue, and the produce of the land sales, will be 
applied, first, to the repayment of the advances, then to the payment of the interest 
and principal of the bonds of tKe .subscribers, and lastly, if there should be any 
eventual surplus, to the payment of the bonds held by non-subscribers. It is hoped 
that the bonds of the subscribing bondholders may in time be provided for by the canal 
and sales of land ; but the prospect of benefit to the non-subscribers from this arrange¬ 
ment is remote and uncertain. Illinois has confined her provision for her debt to 
imposing a permanent tax of 25 cents, in the 100 dolls- on all property in the State, and 
enacting that the produce of this tax, whatever it may amount to, shall be applied 
towards paying the interest on the bonds, applying it first towards the payment of the 
oldest overdue coupons, and tlien to those of more recent date in succession. The largest 
amount produced by this tax has only sufficed to pay about l£ per cent, per annum on 
the principal of the bonds. It is hoped t!i.at from the rapid increase of the wealth of 
the State, the tax will equally improve in productiveness, and tliat it may eventually 
equal the interest of the bonds, which is at the rate of G per cent. But until that shall 
be the case, the amount of the debt must increase every year by the dilfcrcnce between 
a year’s interest and the produce of the tax for the year, which becomes an addition to 
the very large amount of intere.st now overdue. And as no provision is made for pay¬ 
ing, either now or hereafter, the interest accruing on this very large and increasing 
arrear, the bondholders must, under the most favourable working of the law, be even¬ 
tually considerable losers. Arkan.sas has not made any provision from the State funds 
towards her debt; but as the State bonds were issued to provide capital for a bunk, its 
assets are liable for the payment of the bonds. 

** The debt of Mississippi was contracted to furnisli capital for the Union Bank and 
the Planters’Jiank. She has repudiated the bonds issued for the benefit of the former, 
amounting to 5,000,000 dollars, and has made no provision either for these or for 
2,000,000 doll.'irs issued to the Planters’ Bank, her liability for which she acknowledges. 
By a recent change in the constitution of the State, her courts of law* have been allowed 
to take coguizatice of the claims of individuels against the State, and under this 
Jaw a suit was brought, which resulted in a deci.sion of tlie supreme court of the 
State affirming the obligation of the State in the case of the Union Bank bond.s, which 
had been repudiated. 'I'here lias not been time to ascertain what effect will be given 
to this decision. But we cannot suppose that the State will be profligate enough to 
repudiate obligations the validity of which has been e.stablished by her own tiibunuls ; 
though the fact that one of the judges wlio decided in favour of the bond-holders, and 
who, having completed his term of service, became a candidate for re-election, has been 
rejected, because of liis decision, by the vote of the jieople, is a very ominous cireutn- 
stanee. Plorida has not provided fiir her debt from the State funiks. Its amount has 
been greatly reduced by debtors of the banks, to whom the State bonds were issued, 
buying thorn up at low prices, and paying them into the bank.s in discharge of their debts. 

“ Texas has announced her intention of profiting by her own laches, that is, of settling 
her debt on the principle of only recognising the amount which the bonds have cost 
the bondholders, a principle which will operate a very great reduction of its magnitude. 
Duly a part of the hoiulholders have submitted to this decision. 5,000,000 dollars 
paid to Texas by the Federal Government have been appropriated by her towards 
the settlement of her debt in the way now stated.” 

'I'his is not a very favourable statement : but sanguine hopes are entertained, and we 
tru.st on good grounds, that Mississippi, Michigan, Illinois, and those States which 
liave made such inefiectual provision for the payment of their debts, will be induced to 
adopt more efficient measures. A very small sacrifice on their part would enable them 
to wipe off that foul stain on their honour and their credit ffcider which they are now 
suffering. )Vc cannot find fault with the policy of the States in taxing the dividends 
due to foreigners ; for, though such a proceeding be not easily justified on principle, 
it is unluckily in accordance with the example we have set in subjecting the dividends 
due to the foreigner to the income tax. 

Soon after Pennsylvania had been unwise enough to repudiate her debt, the following 
forcible appeal was addressed to Congress by the late Rev. Sydney Smith. 

The Humble Petition of the Rev. Sydney Smith to the House of Congress at Washington. 

“ r petition your honourable hou.se to in.stitutc some measures for the restoration of 
American credit, and for the repayment of debts incurred and repudiated by several of 
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the States. Your petitioner lent to ihe State of Pennsylvania a sum of money, for the 
purpose of some public improvement. The amount, though small, is to him important, 
and is a saving from a life income, made with difficulty and privation. If their refusal 
to pay (from which a very large number of English families are suffering) had been the 
re.sult of war,^produced by the unjust aggression of powerful enemies ; if it had arisen 
from civil discord; if it had proceeded from an improvident application of means In 
the first years of self-government ; if it were the act of a poor State struggling against 
the barrenness of nature, — every friend of America would have been contented to wait 
for better times ; but the fraud is committed in profound poaco, by Pennsylvania, the 
richest State in the Union, after the wise inve-stment of the borrowed money in roads 
and canals, of whicli the repudiators arc every day reaping the advantage. It is on act 
of bad faith which (all its circurastancc.s considered) has no parallel, and no excuse. 

“ Nor is it only tlm loss of property which your petitioner laments: he laments still 
more that immense power which the bad faith of America has given to aristocratica) 
opinions, and to the enemies of free institutions in the Old World. It is in vain any 
longer to appeal to history, and to point out the wrongs which the many have received 
from the few. The Americans, who boast to have improved the institutions of the Old 
World, have at least equalled its crimes. A great nation, after trampling under foot all 
earthly tyranny, has been guilty of a fraud as enormous as ever disgraced the worst king 
of the most degraded nation of Europe. 

It is most painful to your petitioner to see that American citizens excite, wherever 
they may go, llie recollections that they belong to a dishonest people, who pride them¬ 
selves on having tricked and pillaged Europe ; and this mark is fixed by their faithless 
legislators, on some of the best and most honourable men in the world, whom every 
Englishman has been eager to see, and proud to receive. 

“It is a subject of serious concern to your petitioner that you arc losing all that 
power which (he friends of freedom rejoiced that you possessed, looking upon you as 
the ark of human hapjtincss, and the most splendid picture of justice and of wisdom 
that the world had yet seen. Little did the friends of America expect it, and sad i.s the 
spectacle, to sec you rejected by every State in Europe, as a nation with whom no con¬ 
tract can be made, because none will be keptunstable in the very foundations of social 
life, deficient in the elements of good faith, men who prefer any load of infamy, however 
great, to any pressure of taxation, however light. 

“ Nor is it only this gigantic bankruptcy for so many degrees of longitude and lati¬ 
tude which your petitioner deplores, but he is alarmed also by that total want of shame 
with uhich those things have been done, the callous immorality with which Europe has 
been plundered, tliat deadness of the moral sense which seems to preclude all return to 
honesty, to perpetuate this new infamy, and to threaten its extension over every State of 
the Union. 

“ To any man of real philanthropy, who receives pleasure from the improvements of 
the world, the lopudiaiion of the luiblic debts of America, and the shameless manner in 
V hich it has been talked of and done, is the most melancholy event which has happened 
during the existence of the pre.sent generation. Your petitioner sincerely prays that the 
great and good men still existing among you may, by teaching to the U. States the 
(Iccp disgrace they have incurred in the Old World, re.storc them to moral health, to 
that high position they have lost, and which, for the happiness of mankind, it is so im- 
jrortant they should ever maintain ; for the U. States are now working out the greatest 
of all political problems, and upon that confederacy the eyes of thinking men are in¬ 
tensely fixed, tt) see bow far the mass of mankind can be trusted with the management 
of their own affairs, and the establishment of their own happiness.” 

FURS, in commerce, the skins of different animals, covered, for the most part, with 
thick fine hair, the inner .side being converted by a peculiar process into a sort of leather. 
Furs, previously to their undergoing this process, are denominated peltry* 

Eejivcr fur, from its extensive use in the hat manufaeture, is a very important commercial article. 
That made use of in this country is almost entirely brought from North America. It is gradually 
becoming scarcer and dearer, being now obtainable only in considerable quantities from the most 
northerly and inaccessible districts. The fur of the middle-aged or young animal, called cub beaver, is 
most esteemed. It is the finest, most glossy, and takes the best dye. Fitch, or the fur of the fitchet or 
polecat, Is principally importedTrom Germany; it is soft and warm, but the unpleasant smell which 
adheres to it depresses its value. Martin and mink (a diminutive species of otter) are principally im¬ 
ported from tlie U. States and Canada. The fur of the musquash or musk rat (a diminutive species of 
beaver) is imported in vast quantities from our possessions in North America; which also supply us 
with considerable quantities of otter kins. Nutria skins are principally brought from Buenos Ayres. 
The more valuable lurs, as ermine, sable, &c., come principally from llussia. 

FUR TRADE. We are indebted for the following details with re.spcct to the fur 
trade to one of the most extensive and intelligent fur merchants of London. 

“ Though practically engaged Jn the fur trade, I fear I shall be able to say little with regard to it not 
already known to you ; but were I to write on the subject, 1 should divide the trade into 2, or rather 3 
classes. 
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" 1 The iHt clasd would compriae articles of necessity; among which I should principally number an 
Immense variety ot lamlr skins, varying so widely from each other In size, quality,colour, and valm*, that, 
to most persons, they would appear as the produce of so many different species of animals. These laml) 
skins arc produced in all parts Of the globe, and areevery where consumed; but they form, in partKuIar, 
nil essential part of the dress of thousands among the lower classes in Russia, Voland, East Prussia, Hun¬ 
gary, Bohemia, and Saxony, In Russia and other cold climates, the skins of various otlior animals may 
be considered-as articles oT actual necessity. w 

“ 2. The 2d class would in a measure form part of the first, as ft also comprises furs which through 
habit and fashion have now become articles of necessity. I should here enumerate all those different 
skms commonly called hatting furs. Few who are not acquainted with this branch of the fur trade can 
form an idea of Its extent. It spreads, of course, over all parts of the globe where hats are worn, and re¬ 
quires very superior judgment and considerable capital toconduct It successfully. The furs now used for 
hat making are beaver, musquash, otter, nutria, hare, and rabbit; but each of these may be subdivided 
Into 20 different sorts or classes. 

“ Neutrla, or nutria, is comparatively a new article. It began first to be imported In large quantities 

about 1810, from the Spanish possessions in South America-(See Nuthia.) The skin is used for 

different purposes, being either dressed as a peltry, or cut (shorn) as a hatting fur; and if well manu¬ 
factured and prepared, it bears some resemblance to beaver fur, and is used for similar purposiTS. 

“ 3. Under the 3d and last class I siiould bring all those furs which, though continually sold, and 
Msed in immense quantities, must still bo ciinsiaered mere articles of fashion, as their value varies 
according to the whims and fancies of different nations. There are, however, exceptions among those ; 
and many furs may be considered as standard articles, since tliey are always used, though their price is 
much influenced by changes of fashion. 

“ This class comprises an endless variety of furs, as under it may be brought the skins of most 
animals in existence; almost all of them appearing occasionally in the trade. 

“ Furs being entirely the produce of nature, which can neither be cultivated nor increased, their value 
is not influenced by fashion alone, but depends materially on the Iarg«;r or smaller supplies received. 
The weather has great influence on the quality and quantity of furs imported from all quarters of the 
globe ; and this circumstance renders the for trade more difficult, perhaps, and precarious than any other, 
'i'he quality, and consequently the price, of many furs will differ every year. It would be completely im¬ 
possible to state the value of the different articles of furs, the trade being the most fluctuating imaginable. 

1 have often seen the same article rise and fall 100, 200, and 300 per cent, in the course of a twelvemonth ; 
nay, in several instances. In the space of 1 month only. 

*• Among the furs which always rank very high (though, like all the rest, they change In value) may be 
sprciflcd the Siberian sable, and the black and silver fox. These articles are at all times comparatively 
very scarce, and command high prices. 

“ The chief supplies of peltries are received from Russia (particularly the Asiatic part of that empire), 
an<l from North America. But many other countries produce very beautiftd and useful furs ; and though 
we are most indebted to Asia and Am<'Tiea, Europe furnishes a very considerable quantity. Africa ami 
Australia are of little importance to the fur trade, as, from their situation, they furnish but few articles, 
and consume still less. From the former we draw leopard and tiger skins (the most bcaufiful of that 
species), while the only production of the latter is the kangtiroo ; this, however, is never used as a fur 
being cliiefly consumed by leather dressers and tanners for tiie sake of its pelt. 

“ Besides numerous private traders, there arc several fur companies of very old standing, who in various 
countries do a groat amount of business. Among these, the Hudson’s Bay Company (In I»ndon) deserves 
to 1)0 mentioned first, not only from the extent of their business, but because it is one of the oldest 
fljartered companies in England. 

“ The American Fur Company (In New York) stands next. They chiefly trade to London, whither 
they send tlie produce of the U. States and othi* parts of North America. 

“ The 3d eoinp.iny is the Russo.American (in Moscow). They trade to the Russi.an possessions on 
the western coast of North America, whence they draw their supidles, which are chiefly consumed in 
Russia, and sent to China. 

*• The 4th and last company of any consequence is the Danish Greenland Company (In Copenhagen). 
They do but a very limited business ; exposing their goods for sale once a year In Copenhagen. 

“ The principal consumption of the furs which 1 should bring under the head of the 3d class, is in 
China, 'I'urkey, and Russia, and among the more cIvilKsed countries of ICurope, particularly in England. 
Germjuiy consumes a conshlerablo quantity. The consumption of America is comparatively little. lu 
Africa, none but the Egyptians we.ar fur. In Australia, none is consunjed. 

“ Hatting furs are used throughout Europe (with the exception of Turkey and Greece), and In 
America ; but by far the principal trade in these articles is carried on in I.ondon and New York. 

“ Most of the companies sell their goods by public sale, and the principal fur fairs are held at Kiachta 
(on the borders of China) ; NIjul Novgorod, between Moscow and Cusan, in Russia ; and twice a year 
at Lelpslc_.(See Faiks.) 

“ It is a remarkable feature of the fur trade, that almost every ro\mtry or town which produces and 
exports furs, imports and consumes the fur of some <)ther place, frequently the most distant. It is but 
seldom that an article is consumed In the country where it is produced, though that country may cou- 
sume furs to a very great extent.” 

The followlrifr details with respect to tlic North American fur trade may not be 
unintefe.sting.- — 

I’his trade was first practised by the French .settlers at Quebec and Montreal ; and 
consisted then, as now, in bartering fire-arms, ammunition, cloth, spirits, nndotlicr articles 
in demand among the Indians, for beaver and other skins. In 1(570, Cliarles II. esLi- 
blished the Hudson’s Bay Company, to which he assigned the exclusive privilege of 
trading with the Indians in and about the va.st inlet known by the name of Hudson’s 
Bay. Tlie company founded cstablishineuts at Forts Churchill and Albany, Nelson 
River, and other places on the west coast of the bay. But the trade they carried on, 
though said to be a profitable one, was of very limited extent; and their conduct on 
various occasions shows how thor6ughly they were “ possessed with that spirit of 
jealousy which prevails in some degree in all knots and societies of men endued with 
peculiar privileges.” — (^European Settlements^ vol. ii. p. 268.) Mr. Burke has, in the 
same place, expres.sed his astonishment that the trade has not been thrown open. But 
as the company’s charter was never confirmed by any act of parliament, all British 
subjects are lawfully entitled to trade with those regions ; though, from the difficultiis 
attached to the trade, the protection recpiired in carrying it on, and the undisguised 
hostility which private traders have experienced from the agents of the company, tha 
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latter have been allowed to monopolise it with but little opposition. In 1783-4, tlie 
principal traders engaged in the fur trade of Canada formed themselves into an associ¬ 
ation known by the name of the North-West Company, having their chief establishment 
at Montreal. This new company prosecuted the trade with great enterprise and very 
considerable success. The course of their proceedings in their adventurous under- 
takings has been minutely described by Mr. Mackenzie, one of the agents of the 
company, in his Voyage from Montreal^ through the Continent of America, This gentle¬ 
man Informs us, that some of those engaged in this trade are employed at the astonishing 
distance of upwards of 4,000 miles north-west of Montreal I A very numerous caravan, 
if we may so call it, sets out every year for Le Grande Portage^ on Lake Superior, 
where they meet those who have wintered in the remoter establishments, from whom 
they receive the furs collected in the course of the season, and whom they, at the same 
time, furnish with fresh supplies of the various articles required in the trade. Fort 
Chepeywan, on the Lake of the Hills, in Ion. 110° 26' W., used to be one of the most 
distant stations of the servants of the North-West Company ; but many of the Indians 
who traded with the fort came from districts contiguous to, and sometimes even beyond, 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The competition and success of the North-West Company seem to have roused the 
dormant energies of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The conflicting interests and pre¬ 
tensions of the two associations were naturally productive of much jealousy and ill-will. 
Under the auspices of the late Earl of Selkirk, who was for a considerable period at the 
head of the Hudson’s Bay Company, a colony was projected and founded on the Red 
River, which runs into Lake Winnipcc. llie North-West Company regarded this 
establishment as an encroachment upon their peculiar rights; and the animosities thence 
arising led to the most violent proceedings on the part of the servants of both companies. 
At length, however, the more moderate individuals of each party began to perceive that 
their interests were not materially different; and the rival companies, wearied and im¬ 
poverished by their dissensions, ultimately united under the name of the Hudson's Bay 
Fur Company, which at present engrosses most of the fur trade of British America. The 
most important part of the trade is still carried on from Montreal in the way described 
by Mr. Mackenzie. 

The N(trth American Fur Company, the leading directors of which reside in the city 
of New York, have long enjoyed the x)rincipal part of the Indian trade of the great 
lakes and the Upper Mississippi. But, with the exception of the musk rat, most of the 
fur-clad animals are exterminated in the vicinity of the lakes. 'I'he skins of racoons 
are of little value; and the beaver is now scarce on this side the Rocky Mountains. 


An Account of the Quantities of the principal Varieties of Fur imported in 1851, specifying the Countries 
whence they w-ero brought, and the Quantity furnlsJie<i by each Country. 
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- 

4,141 

America - 
Itiu (le la 

184 

13 

■ 

59,759 



7,496 

160,408 

1,163,979 * 

457,671 

1,9‘2H 



FMaia 
Ureeiilanct 
and D.ivis’s 


■ 



■ 

55,174 



■ 

1 

1 *2,008 

75,228 


Stralti 









_ 


97,325 



Other Paru 

.■59 

• ' 

' 

‘35,924 

- 

1 4,043 

116 

3 

5 

7' 

2,117 

4.5,915 

144 

Total - 

.59.909 i 

2.30,480' 6.5,899 

789,9.5.5 

616,704 

11,600,109 

220,069 

191,729 

1,541,'9.8 

165,310 

769,756 

73(},2M 

1,582,619 


The furs from our North American colonies are mostly all imported by the Hudson's Bay Company, 
by whom they are sold at public sales. 

China is one of the best markets for furs. The Russo-American Fur Company are in the habit of 
carrying a considerable quantity of the furs taken by them in Kamtehatska and Russian America to 
KiachU, where they are exchanged for tea and other Chinese product. 

• \V« suipect there is some error in this statement, and that it includes the Nutria fur from die KSo dc- la Plata. 
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FUSTIAN (Gcr. Barchent; Dyu Fuslein; Fr. Futainc ; It. Fustagnb, Frustagno; 
Sp. Fustan; Rus, Bumasea; Fol. Barchan), a kind of cotton stuff, wealed or ribbed, 

^^FUSTJC (Ger. Gelhholz, Fustick; Du. Geelhmt; Fr. Bois jaune de Bresil; It, Legno 
giallo de Brasilio ; Sp. Palo del BrasUamariUo), the wood of a species of mulberry 
{Morns tinctoria), growing in most parts of South America, in the United States, and 
the West India Islands. 

It is a large and handsome tree ; and the timber, though, like most other dye woods, brittle, or at least 
easily splintered, is hard and strong. It is very extensively used as an ingredient In the dyeing of yellow, 
and is largely Imported for that purpose. Of 10.800 tons of fustic imported into Great Britain in 1850, 
.'1,395 tons were brought from New Granada, 2,076 ditto from the British West Indies, 1.639 ditto from 
Cuba 945 ditto from the United States, 750 ditto from Mexico, and 6G9 ditto from Brazil. Fu.stlc from 
Cuba’fetchcs full 30 per cent, more in the London m.arkct than that of Jamaica or Colombia. At present 
the price of the former varies from 9/. to 9/. lOf. a ton, while the latter varies from 5/. bs. to 6/. a ton. 
The consumption amounts to about 6,000 tons a year. The duty on fustic was abolished In 1845. 

Zante, or young fustic, is really a species of sumach {Rhus colinus Lin.), and is <p>ite distinc t from the 
morut tinctoria, or oU fiutlc ; the latter being a large American tree, while the former is a small Euro- 
pcan shrub. It grows in Italy and the soutli of France, but is principally exported from the Ionian 
Islands and Patras in the Morea. It Imparts a beautiful bright yellow dye to cottons, &c., which, wlieu 
proper mordants are used. Is very permanent. It is conveniently stowed amongst a cargo of dry goods, 
us it may be cut into pieces of any length without injury. Only a small quantity of this species of suniacli 
is impoited. Itiprice fluctuates considerably. 


G. 

GALACZ or GALATZ, a town of Moldavia, on tlic left bank of the Danube, be¬ 
tween the confluence of the Sereth and Pruth with that river, lat. 45® 25' N.,long. 28® 
E, It is ill built and dirty, though in these respects it has latterly been much 
improved. Pop. supposed to amount to 25,000. The trade of the town is chiefly 
curried on by Greek merchants; hut, within the last few years, various English and 
other foreigners have formed establi.shmcnts in it. Though at a considerable distance 
inland, G<ilacz is in the best position for becoming the port of tlic Danube. At 
present, however, it is little more than the port of Moldavia, Ibraila or Brahilow, 
about 12 miles farther inland, being the port of Wallachia. Tlie commercial importance 
of these ports, and indeed of the Danube, dales only from the treaty of A<hianoplc 
in 1829. Previously to that epoch the trade of the principalities laboured under 
the most o])pressivc restrictioms, and was principally carried on by land. But .all 
articles of native produce may now be freely exported cither by sea or land, on paying 
moderate duties; and the duties on imports are also, for the most part, comparatively 
moderate. 'Hie probability indeed seems to be that Galacz, “the Alexandria/’ as it 
lias been called, “of the Scythian Nile,” will at no very distant period become a first- 
rate emporium. The rescuing of Moldavia and Wallachia from Turkhsh mlsgovern- 
ment has been of signal advantage; and it is to be hoped that they may never again 
he subjected to its ])aralysing influence. The establishment of a regular intercourse by 
means of steam packets between Vienna and Galacz, and thence, by the Black Sea, 
with Constantinople and Trebizond, has already done a great deal, and will every day (li> 
more, to introduce a spirit of improvement into the vast and fertile, but long neglected, 
countries traversed by the Danube in the lower part of its course. The capacities of 
this great river as a commercial highway arc certainly unequalled by those of any other 
European stream ; and their full development w’oiild be of immeasurable advantage, 
not merely to the countries on Its banks, but to all commercial nations. 

Exports and Imports. — Moldavia and Wallachia are very productive provinces, being 
fruitful l)oth of corn and cattle. The high prices of corn in France, Italy, and England, 
in 1846 and 1847, gave an extraordinary stimulus to the export trade of Galacz and 
Ibraila. The expoits of wheat from both ports, in 1847, amounted to no fewer than 
570,978 quarters, worth on board-ship 875,603/.; the exports of Indian corn during the 
same year were 937,720 quarters, w'orth 1,172,150/.; and among the other exports were 
about 320,000 quarters of barley, and 42,000 cwt. of tallow, with a variety of inferior ar¬ 
ticles. The total value of the exports from the two ports during the above year amounted 
to the very large sum of 2,368,472/., of which about two thirds were from Ibraila. 

The quality of the wheat, which is partly hard and partly soft, was, a few years ago, 
very inferior, being generally damp, and having an earthy smell from its being kept in 
pits dug in the ground. Latterly, however, it has been much improved ; and the liner 
samples now fetch, in IMarseilles, Genoa, and Leghorn, within from 3 to 4 per cent, of 
the price of Odessa wheat. In 1852 we imported 86,140 quarters of Wallachian and 
Moldavian wheat, with no fewer than 626,714 do. Indian corn. Both provinces fatten 
large herds of cattle, particularly Moldavia, which annually sends great numbers to the 
Austrian states. Tallow may be had in large quantities, its annual produce in Wal¬ 
lachia only being estimated at about 3,000,000 okes, or 8,500.000 lbs. Until within 
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these few years the tallow shipped at Galacz was burdehed with a heavy export duty, 
which checked Its sale, and consequently, also, its growth. Happily, hoxyever, that 
duty is now reduced to 3 pec cent., and the exportation is rapidly increasing. '1 he 
quality of the Danubian tallow is excellent. Among the other articles of export are 
wool, timber, hides, and skins, lard, butter, bristles, bones, jerked beef, linseed, barilla, 
yel/ow berries, coarse cheese, Ac. Timber of the finest quality may be had in any 
quantity ; but as it can only be advantageously exported in large ships, which cannot 
wjien laden make their way over the bar, the trade in it has hitherto been confined 
within comparatively narrow limits. One, however, would be disposed to think that 
tliis difficulty might be obviated by sending down the timber in rafts and loading out¬ 
side the bar. 

Notwithstanding the recent periad at which the navigation of the Danube has been opened, and the 
barbarous state of the countries In the lower part of its course, the value of the exports from Galaci 
and Ibraila probably at this moment (1853) exceed 1,800,000/. a year, of which from 760,000/. to 800,000/. 
may he from the former. But, considerable as this Is, it is nothing to what It certainly would be were 
civilisation to make any considerable progress in the countries traversed bythe Danube after it leaves 
the Austrian dominions, and still more were the river to become, as it naturally is, the principal channel 
for tlie conveyance of products to and from Hungary and Transylvania, 

The great articles of import are manufactured cotton goods, and cotton twist, principally from England, 
the demand for which is rapidly increasing ; with sugar, coffee, and other colonial products ; olives and 
olive oil, in)n and steel, hardware, &c. 

Entrance to Galacz _Of the three principal mouths of the river, the Souliiieb (middle) 

mouth, in lat. 45^^ 10' 30" N., long. 41' 20" E., is the only one accessible by ves¬ 
sels of considerable burden. The depth of water on the bar, at its entrance, ^ mile 
from the shore, varies from 10 to 13 and 14 feet, according to the season of the year, 
and the direction of the wind. Wlicn tiic latter blows from the E. it is opposed by 
the current of water flowing from the W., so that the bar is rapidly increased by 
the deposit thereon of the mud brought down by the river ; and when, on the con¬ 
trary, the current and the wind coincide, the nuid is carried out into the sea, and the 
depth of water on the bar is progressively augmented. The assistance of a powerful 
dredging machine, or machine fitted to stir up the mud, or other deposit forming the 
bar during the prevalence of westerly winds, would he of great importance ; and it is 
believed that with its agency the channel might be very materially deepened. Great 
complaints have been made of the state of tlic navigation of the Danube during the 
present year (1853). It appears to have been occasioned partly by difficulties arising 
out of the disputes between Russia and Turkey, and partly by the prevalence of easterly 
winds. But it would be easy by erecting a light-house to mark the entrance to the 
river, and employing a dredging machine and steam tugs, to obviate the pliysical ob¬ 
structions to the navigation. From the bar to Galacz and Ibruila, there is nowhere 
less than 18 feet water, and in many places from CO to 70 feet. Vessels of 300 tons lie 
close to the quays at Galacz. The shores at the mouth of the river being low and 
bordered with reeds and shoals, vessels intending to enter the river generally make 
the small rocky islet of Phidonisi, or Serpent’s Isle*, in lat. 45° 15' 15" N., long. 
30° ICK SO" E., whence the SouUneh mouth bears W. by S., di.stant 23 miles. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Cunningham, the first objects seen, on nearing the shore, are the 
masts of vessels in the river and the houses in the town of Soulineh, which, however, 
are very low. Hagemeister says that there is a wooden tower on the south shore at 
the entrance to the river; but, though the contrary has been often affirmed, and its 
position given in Arrowsmith’s map, there is certainly no lighthouse. When a ship 
af proaches the entrance, a boat from the Russian captain of the port goes offi and 
by waving a red flag indicates the course to be kept. Lighters are generally 
stationed without the bar, into which large ships discharge a part of their cargoes ; and 
pilots may generally be obtained from them or other vessels. As the current is some¬ 
times very strong, and difficult to .stem, a proper establishment of steam tugs at the 
moutli of the river would be a great advantage. An E. S. E. wind carries a vessel from 
Soulineh to Galacz through all the different readies of the river; but otherwise 
the navigation is difficult, and towing is in parts necessary. 

Frost usually sets in on the Daiiuhe in the month of December, and continues till the month of March ; 
in 1833, liowever, there was no frost. Frei^thts in the ports of the Danube are always from 20 to 25 per 
cent, higher than in Odessa; premiums of insurance, on tlie contrary, are not liighcr tlian at the latter, 
except on such vessels as, on account of their size, arc obliged to diseliarge outside the bar. 

jffewy, AfoajHns*. —These are mosUy the *am€ ( Galacz —Ducat hl«nc = pia. 44. Silver ruble = I.*) pia. 

ns at ('onstaiitinoplc, yrhlrh see. Accounts are kept in piastres | Spanish dollar = 19 )>ia. 52 p.iras. Turkish yernn>Uk, old 
and ^latas. 1 plastre=40 paras. 1 coinage =19 pia. 52 paras; Turkish yernieUk, new coinage. 


* This island was famous in antiquity for its temple in honour of Achilles, to whbm it was sacred. 
It was called Leuce, or the White Island, from tlie myriads of sea-fowl by which it was usually covered. 
There seems to be no good foundation for the modern notion of its being infested with serpents. It is 
singular, however, seeing that it is now annually passed by numbers of European ships, that it should 
not hiive been visited by any traveller. It may be expected to contain some remains of atitiquity— (See 
Clarke's Travels in Russia^ Turkey, S(c. 8vo. edit. vol. il. p. 394—401 
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= 17 pi*, la psm. Aiwtrian svnmikcn=S pla- 5 p^M. 

Is to be observCKl that when excha^es are so liljih that It is 
requisite to remit in specie, an/ of thoM coins m*y go to * ; 
pr^iiim, according as it suite better than others for the re¬ 
mittance; and just now,o<Wiig to the want of bills to remit 
to Auhtrla, the ducat blanc = 44 pia. 20 paras. 

Ibiaila lias two rates of currency; the one for charges, 
-which is the same as in Galacz* and the other for the purchase 
of merchandise, as follows : — Ducat hlanc s= 32 pia.; Siianlsh 
dolUr= l-iipia.; Turkish vermelik. old coinage, = 1 >4 pia.; 
'J'urkish yermelik, new coinage, =:12 pia. 28 paras; swan- 
zlker — 2 pia. 12 paras. A'lrfc. —The same as In.Ualaez, any of 
these coins may go to a premium. 

Oatacs and Ibraita. — All duties are paid in both places. In 
the course of the Treasury, as follows : ^ Durat blanc = 
.314 pia.; silver ruble = 104 pia.; Speuiish dollar = 14 pia.; 
Tutlcinh yermelik, old, = l4 pia.; swanziker 24 pia. 

The ducat blanc weighs 1 Turkish drachm. 

Ullls can generally be sold on the following 
places, and the present 11842) rates are as noted: it must be ob¬ 
served. liowerer, that these rates are very high ; and when a 
great (leal of pa]^ is offering, they may go 4 per cent lower. 

PUu. Para*. 


Vienna’ 1 
Trieste I 

Genol“'“[ * -3 

T.egliom I 
l,ondon J 

Odessa - - 10(l,/2t. 

Constantinople - HI 
IKeigAte. — Galace and Ihraila. 400 drams = I okc. 
ekes = 1 caiitir. 

JUea*itre*. — (ialaca and Ihraila. 20 banniza = 1 kilo, 
kilo of Galacz =: 2 kilo of Ibraila. 


per florin. 

9 13 florin. 

3 2 C franc. 

3 2fi franc. 

. .3 4 lira. 

90 20 jC xterl. 

420 per 100 roubles. 

100 of Galacz. 


44 


Corretpotideuee (^fJVdghU atul Mttuure* of Galacz nUh 
tno*e cf' Pardon Place*. 


39 \okes 
78 — 

44 — 

121 — 

too kilo of Galacz 
100 — 

loo — 

10(J — 

100 _ 

160 okes linseed , 


- = 1 cwt. English. 

- = 100 kilogrammes. 

• = 100 fund af*Vienna. 

- ■■=.- I pud of Russia. 

- = 150 Imperial quarters. 

- = 4 . 3.3 hectolitres. 

- = 425 stajo of Venice. 

- 5= fitHj sacks of Leghorn. 

- = 280 dietw ei ts of Odessa 

- = 1 Imperial quarter. 

- = 1 hectolitre. 

- = I chetwert. 

- = 24 Imperial quarters. 
ATofe—These measures generally measure out somewhat less. 


Charge* on Shipping, S(c, in Gatac* and Ibraila. 

Port Charge*. — In Galacz anchorage is 30 pia., and a guar¬ 
dian for 5 days* observation 5 pia. per day. In Ibraila an¬ 
chorage Is 174 pia., and guardian for 5 days' observation 
5 pia. jier day. 

Quarantine, —Vessels generally remain in quarantine during 
their stay, as little or no advantage Is gained hy taking pra- 

Vcssels wishing to take pratique mar obtain it in 14 to 21 
days according In the state of health iii Turkey, by taking a 
Health Office guard on lioard ; or the captain alone may take 
pratique, the same as any passenger, by going into the laz- 
zaret. During the last year, as the health was good in Con¬ 
stantinople and oiong tlie Danube, the quarantine was only 
seven days. 


Note of Export* from Galacz by Sea h'l IftSl, in English Weights and Measures, and Value of the same 
in Sterling Money, free on Board. 


Articles. 

Weight 

Measure. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total Value. 

Wlieat . . « - 

Iiullan com . . - • 

Kse - • • • - 

Tallow ami chcrvicc § * 

Ox bides .... 

Wine . . . - 

Flanks and deals . - . 

Masts and spars ... 

Hiindric* .... 

Total 

Quarters. 

Cwt. 

flalloris. 

J'M'CS. 

Hafts. 

1.34,174 

.3‘)(),f.H2 

71,Or4 

4,.349 

1/'I7 

Rfi,40() 

429..0I5 

£ *. ft. 

1 1 M 

0 ifi 0 
oil 0 
114 0 

0 10 0 

1) 0 H 

0 0 4 

00 0 0 1 

£ 

It 1,198 
280,31.''. 
40,710 

7,303 

77.3 

S,SHO 

7,l.'jS 
.3,,300 

3, 0),> 

_je40(;,308 


Destination of Vessels departing loaded from Galacz, and CarTgoes of same in IR.'il. 


Destination. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

4Vbcat. 

Indian Corn. 

Rye. 

Tallow. 

Sundries. 

Constantinople • • 

rrieste and Venice - 
Ionian Islands 

Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles 
England f - 
North of Europe 

Odessa t • 

Total 

176 

87 

5 
.3.3 

296 

14 

6 

qrv. 

41,981 

2.3,281 

H 

.30.427 

35,368 

20,077 

4.. 3.32 

3.. 316 
295,200 

1,350 

fll-S. 

6,20.3 

37,682 

810 

15,664 

10,633 

end. 

2,424 

1,925 

• 1,364 qrs.hailey; 429,515 planks 
and deals; 700 cwt. salt; iSc.isks 
wltic; 5 rafts, and C pairs inlll- 
stones. 

t 50.3qrs. linseed; ICO tons cal¬ 
cined bones; 102 bales wool; 1,517 
ox hides. 

4 414 casks wine; 993 barrels 

f.19 

1.34,071 

3.30.682 

! 71,021 

_4.3,19 



Note of Exports from Ibraila hy Sea in I8hl, In English Weights and Measures, and Value of the simie 
in Sterling Money, free on Board. , 


Mi vchondise. 

Quantity 

— 

[ Value. 

Total 

Value. 

Merchandise. 

Quantity 

Value. 


Wheat - . qrs. 

Indian com - — 

Barley - * — 1 

Wool - - ll«. 

Tallow and ehervlce cwt. j 
Huiter, or mantecca • — I 

28.3,106 
646,617 
103,.397 1 
129,896 
30,0,38 
428 1 

XO 18 0 
0 12 6 
0 10 0 
0 0 8 
! 1 10 0 
2 0 Of 

X2 54,795 
404,1.36 
52,799 
4,.3.30 
45,057 
856 

Cheese, or caskuval - cwt. 
Staves - - pieces 

Rone ash • • tons j 

1 Sundries * " ’ 

1 Total - 1 

1,164 

550,0.39 
705 1 

Xt) 1.3 0 
0 0 4 

3 5 0 

* ■ 

i 7'.8 

",'67 
2,291 
3,968 


- - 1 

X7/S,157 


Destination of Vessels departing loaded from Ibraila, and Cargoes of the same, in ]851. 


DesUnatlon. 

No. of 
Vessels. 

Wheat. 

Indian 

Com. 

Barley, 

Sundries. 

Constantinople 

Trie te and Veoloe 

Ionian Islands 

Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles 
England . . - 

Total 

490 

188 

16 

S5 

520^ 

r*- 

108,144 

31,ia3 

33,27.3 

26,993 

100,593 

qr*. 

181,330 

172,105 

1,.3‘»7 

4,903 

286,882 

qr*. 

104,569 

1,028 

■ 

( .30,038 cwt. tallow; 62 cwt. postroma ; 

) 82 cwt tobacco; 428cwt. butler; 766 

1 cwt. potash; 61 qrs. kidney beans; 

( 1.164 cwt. cheese, and 132 hides. 

1,668 qrs. rapeseeu.. 

550,039 slaves; 129,896 lbs. wool. 

(37 (ITS. linseed; 596 qrs. rapeseed, and 

X 705 tons bone.ash. 

1,049 

233,106 

646,617 

I 105,597 


* Tallow Is hare divided into two qualities, called tallow and 
chervice. The latter it the clean fat of the carcass and marrow 
boiled, and is much uted in Constantinople for culinary pur- 
pones . tallow is the fat of the intestines, feet, fcc. boiled. It 
h generally sold in parcels, consisting of} chervice and | tallow. 


For the Constantinople market chcrvice is worth 10 per cent, 
more than tallow, but for oUier European markets tallow is 
worth as much as cherylce. — {Cunningham on iht Trade of the 
Danube, p. 2.) 
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Thttlci.—Arx ad valorem duty of 3 per cent, is levied on all 
articles, except provisions. Imported Into, or exported from, 
the principalities of Moldavia and Waliachia. Government 
reserves to luelf the power of prohibliinf{ the exportation of 
any article, but It has to give a month's previous notice of any 
such prohiliitlon. 

Galacz is a free port; that is, a port at which all commotlities 
may be landed, warehoused, re.«xported, and consumed in the 
town, free of duw. Quarantine regulations are strictly en¬ 
forced, unless performed previously to entering the river. 

Ismail and Iteni, ports of the Russian province of Bess¬ 
arabia, are situated on the Danube, and are both, but espe- 

Pro formA Invoice of Wheat purchi 


dally Ismail, a good deal nearer its mouth than Galacr; bu t 
they are much considerable In point of commercial im¬ 
portance. Having little importation, their trade is confined 
almost entirely to the exportation of com, and even in this 
respect they are very Inferior to Galacz and Urahilow, They 
are subject to the Russian duties and regulations. 

We have gleaned these particulars from a variety of works, 
but principally from the valuable Report by Mr. (Cunningham, 
now vice-t onsul at Brahllow, printed at (5alacz in 1S41 ; the 
work of Hagemeister, On the Commrrce qf the Black Sea, 
Kng. Trans, pp. 8.1—95, See.; Purduy't Sailing Directione to 
the Black Sea, p. 193, &c. 

ed in Galacz, and put free on board. 


Kilo 1000 wheat at 150 pias. ^ kilo 
Kilo 30 loss on sifting. 

Kilo 970 shipped. 


„ CiiAnoRs. 

Duly on kilo 970, @ pias. 4.—D 31 Jr= 44 ... 

Town duly, @ paras lo ^ kilo _ . . - 

Measuring on purchasing, (c$ paras 6 kilo • ■ . 

Porterage receiving, @ paras 20 ^ kilo - - - 

Sifting, paras 20 ^Tkilo . - - . - 

Cartage in warehouse according to distance, paras 30 ^ kilo on kilos 970 
Measuring hhipplng on kilos 970 (g paras 12 . . . 

Porterage on sliiuping kilos 970 paras 20- 
Cartasc on shipping, paras 30 - . . _ 

Warehnuse, J per cent. - . _ . _ 

Brokerage, k per cent. _ « . - - 

.Sc.indaglio Cox for mea.suro - - - - - 

Attendance of warehouseman . . - . 

Postage and petty expenses . - - - - 


Commi8*iion, 3 per cent. • 
Bill brokerage, 1 per cent. - 


I Pins. I'Ctr. 
150,000 0 


1.50 

500 

500 

727 

291 

485 

727 

750 

750 


ie,974 19 


160,974 19 
4,829 22 
165 9C 


Pia 11 65,969 . 3 7 


When the grain is slupped direct from the warehouse of the seller, without being transported to the warehouse of the buyer, 
tlien tlie charges will be less by the cartage and porterage passed for that purpose. 

Wlien tlie season is advanced and tlie streets in bad order, the charges of embarking will be something more. 


Pro formA Invoice of Tallow purchased at Ibraila in Hides and melted into Casks, put free on board 

in Galacz. 


Cask Ok 91,.342 

Tare of liidcs, loss on inciting 5,G58 C per cent. 

Purchased Ok 100,'o(X)' at 108 para 
32 Piast, Ibraila « 44 Piast. Galacx • - . 

CitAROKS. 

Export on duty No, 60,000 tallow, P. 21. 

„ „ 34,342 chervicc, P, 3. 

P. 2.'53,02C at.3 per cent. P. 7590. D. Slj = 44 ... 

Town duty on P. 25.5,026 at J per cent. 

'Weighing, receiving, para 12 per DW okes ... 

I’orterage, receiving, and stoning on hides 2,902 at P. 2J - - 

Cartage receiving, P, l^ - - - - - • 

Cartage from warehouse to melting - . - - 

Porterage, taking out of wareliousc, filling casks, and restoring, P. 1 per 100 okei 
line of melting-house coopers . - - . 

Firewood for melting - . « - - 

Cost of 400 casks lieading, P. 40 
('artlng, sliipping, P. IJ per cask 

Porterage, shipiMng, P. IA per cask . - - . 

Weighing and shinping, P. I of Vesterla per cask - - - 

Quarantine, guards and present - - - * 

AtUiidance of warel^useiiian 

Warehouse rent, J per cent. - - - - - 

Brokersge, ^ per cent. . , . . - 

I’ostages and petty expenses - . - - - 

Certincates 


Commission, 3 per cent. 

Sold hides, 290 at P. 341 
Brokerage, 1 per cent. 
Coiiimtbsion, 1 per cent. 

Bill brokerage, 1 per cent. 


Pias. Par. 
10,601 DU 
«S3 60 
.300 0 
725 0 
4.35 0 

290 O 
1,000 0 
700 0 
COO 0 

16,000 o 
600 0 
600 0 
658 7.3 
100 0 
.350 0 
1,85G 25 
1,856 25 
300 0 
40 0 


10,077 50 
201 54 


P. 421,215 11 

9,875 96 


P. 411,750 89 


An Account of the Exports of Wheat and Indian Corn from Galacz during each of the 10 Years ending 

with 1849. 


Years. 

Wlieat. 

Maite. 

Total. 

1840 

«.30,.568 

1*9,0.37 

419,606 

1841 

1U<J,845 

.35,394 

136,2.39 

1842 

154,675 

93,531 

218,206 

1843 

107,6.34 

140,662 

249,2'tC 

1844 

166,635 

174,023 

340,558 

1845 

180,032 

157,101 

337,13.3 

1846 

110,902 

3.36,627 

447,529 

1847 

180,860 

318,6W 

499,465 

1848 

113,605 

14.3,727 

257,.3.32 

1849 

169,022 

248,199 

417,221 


In 1849 there were also exported 62,113 qrs. of rye. In 1847 the total value of the exports from Galacz 
was estimated at 77!^,1^2/. During the same year, 662 loaded vessels left its port, of which ^6 were 
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English. The value of the exports from Ibralla in 1847 was about double the value of t’hose from 
Oalacz. 

We may avail oUrselves of this opportunity to state that tliere has been an equal, 
or even greater, increase in the exports from Bulgaria, independently of those that 
come down the Danube to Ibraila. About eight or ten years ago, the entire exports 
of wheat from Varna and the other Bulgarian ports between the Gulph of Bourgbas and 
Kustenjee, did not certainly exceed 200,000 quarters, whereas in 1847 they amounted 
to 896,000 quarters I And it is necessary to bear in mind that this is exclusive of the 
exports, which are very considerable, from Tulcha, a port of Bulgaria, on the Danube, 
about 40 miles W. of the entrance to the Soulineh mouth. We subjoin some statements 
in regard to the trade of Varna, the capital of Bulgaria, in 1847. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles Imported into and exported from Vnrna 

in 1847. 


JtllPORTt. 

ExFOltTS. 

Articlcii. 

Quantities. 

Value in 
£ sterling. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Value In 

£ sterling. 

Almonds • ' c«ts. 

t\iroba - . — 

Coif be - - — 

Cotton twist . • nnokets 

Cloths, woollfTi - hnles 

•Cloths, cotton - — 

Pi^s ... cwts. 

Iron - . • tons 

Olive oil . • cwts. 

OlivM . - — 

PeppHr and other spices ll«. 
Hat,ins - - cwts. 

Snt;nr - * - — 

Soap - . . _ 

Sa't - - - tons 

Tin (in liars) • - liaiids 

Si.irilH » . gallons 

Mistolluiteous 

Total 

Si 

10,803 

11,263 

130,(MI() 

soo 

200 

3,000 

600 

2,107 

3,000 

14.. 001) 

10.. 0.3'i 
.0,266 
1,875 

‘(23 

727 

500,000 

no 

6,000 

.30,000 

.32,000 

10,000 

7,000 

2,lfH1 

7.000 

5,0'>7 
2.400 
1,612 
6,322 

11,.58,5 
4,12.5] 
1,800 
2,000 
7.5,000 
10,000 

42M,r.61 

Wheat - • quartets 

Barley - * _ 

Hides - - No. 

Tallow . - cwts. 

Butter - - _ 

Clu'ese - - _ 

W'alnuts - - liushels 

W<K»I - - lb',. 

Dried hei'forpasturina i wts. 
MUccllaneoiis, including 
poultry and eggs . 

Total 

377,.500 
10,000 
100,000 
02,714 
0,482 
21,000 
10,000 

112,600 
56,817 

471,000 

.5,000 

84.456 

J 76,800 
21,816 
6.3,6.36 
1.000 
. 2,(too 

2.5,000 

25,000 

XS7,5.7(18 


The port of Varna is .situated on the W. coast of the Black Sea, at the bottom of a 
rntlicr small bay, about 3 in. N, W. Cape Gaiuta, tlie Latter being in lat. 43^ 10'’ N., 
long. 27® .58^'' E, The ordinary anchorage is to the S.E. of the town, in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
bottom sand and oaze. It is open to all winds between E. and S.S.E. Vessels load 
and unload by means of lighters, it being dangerous to approach within less than \ m. 
of the shore. 

Both hard and soft wheat are shipped from Varna, the value of the former K'ing 
from 30 to 40 per cent, greater than that of the latter. An export duty is charged on 
wheat when exported, and befhgafixcd duty of about 2s. Sd. a quarter, it is higli when 
prices are low, and low when they arc high. 

Mouths of the Danube. — There is a great di.screpancy in the statements of ancient 
authors as to the number of clianncls by which the Danube poured its waters into the 
Euxine. — (^Cellarii Notitia Orhis Antiqui, lib. ii. cap. 8.) A similar discrepancy exists 
at this moment; some authorities affirming that it has 4, others .5, and others 6 or 
7 mouths. But, as staled above, there are only 3 of any considertiblc magnitude, 
viz. the Kilia mouth on tlie north, and successively the Soulineh mouth, and the 
EdrilUs mouth. But, besides these, there are other channels of inferior importance, of 
which two, at least, are still more to the south than the Edrillis mouth. In antiquity, 
the most southerly channel was the deepest, and best suited for the purposes of navi¬ 
gation, and was thence called Sacrum. — (See Cellarius ut supra.) It is not, however, 
to be wondered ut, that, in the course of so many ages, very great cimnges should have 
taken place in tlie channels of the river. It seems probable that the Ostium Sacrum^ 
or southern channel of the ancients, may have run between Cursum, now Ilirchova, and 
the lake Ilalmyris, now llasscin, which communicates with tlie Euxine at Kara 
Kerman, formcT]y Istropolis, and at a point still more to the south. At any rate, there 
certainly was a channel in the route now pointed out — {D'Anvilie, Abregedela Geographic 
Ancienuey torn. i. p. .307.); and as it is a good deal more to the south than the Edrillis 
mouth, with which the Ostium Sacrum has been commonly identified, it would seem to 
have tlie best claim to the distinction of being synonymous with the latter. This 
channel is, in fact, still partially open, and it is staled that the Austrian government has 
seriously entertained a project for making it navigable. There can be no doubt, that if this 
could be effected, it would be of much importance to the trade with Hungary and the 
countries on the upper part of the river, by materially shortening the river navigation, 
and facilitating the transit of ships and goods to and from the Black Sea; but the 
marshy nature of the ground is said to oppose formidable obstacles to the canstructioti 
of a canal. 

JSavigation of the Danube .— .Steam navigation wi^ first established on the Danube 
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in 1830, sinee which the undertaking has gone on pfrosperlng, so much so, that the 
communication between Vienna and Constantinople is now maintained by a line of 
7 or 8 steam vessels. The Austrian steam company, which was the first in the field, have 
extended their scheme by starting vessels between Vienna and Linz, and a Bavarian 
company commenced in 1838 running vessels between Ratisbon and Linz. 

At present (or, very recently) steam boats ply on the Danube as long as the river is 
fiee from ice (usually from February or March to November), from Ratisbon to Linz, 
once a week; Linz to Vienna, 10 hours, once a week; Vienna to Presburg and Pesth, 
tAvice ; Pesth to Drencova, once a week ; Gladova to Galacz, once a week ; Galacz to 
Constantinople, once a fortnight. 

The voyage from Vienna to Constantinople, including stoppages, is seldom per¬ 
formed in less than 14 days, and sometimes occupies 17 ; in returning against the 
stream it takes at least a month, including 10 days quarantine at Orsova. Tlie fare 
was lately, first place, 134 fl., about 13/. ; second place, 94 fl. 

The navigation of the Danube by steamers is unfortunately interrupted for about 50 
miles, between Drencova and Gladova, by rocks and rapids, the lowest and most con¬ 
siderable of which is a sort of cataract, called the ** Irongatc,” about 3 miles below the 
Hungarian frontier. It is worthy of remark that the most illustrious of the Roman 
emperors, Trajan, alive to all the advantages to be derived from the easy navigation of 
the Danube, had with equal industry and sagacity formed a road, or towing path, 
along the river’s edge, for facilitating the operation of towing, of which the remains are 
still extant, with an inscription commemorative of the completion of the works. It 
has been proposed to overcome the difficulties in the way of the navigation by reno¬ 
vating the old Homan road, and deepening the channel contiguous to it. But it rarely 
hajipens that attempts to improve the navigation in the bed of a river, under any thing 
like similar circumstances, arc even tolerably successful. The better way undoubtedly 
would be, were it practicable, to construct a lateral canal, or rather a canal from the 
mouth of the Bereska to Palanka, which would not only avoid the rapids, but also 
shorten the navigation by getting rid of the bend of tlic river by Orsova. But the 
difficulties in the way of such an undertaking, from the nature of tlie ground, are said 
to be insuperable ; and it is, therefore, jwobable that the distance of 50 miles along the 
rapids will continue, if not alwxiys, at least for some considerable time, nr portage, 'i’Jic 
inconvenience, however, of this break in the navigation has been diminished, as far as 
possible, by the construction of an admirable carriage road, at great expense, by the 
Hungarian diet, from Moldova to Orsova. In the extent of excavations in the rock, 
a?id terraces of masonry, upon which it is carried, it is not inferior as a specimen 
of engineering to the finest roads over the Alps. Several steamers have been trans¬ 
ported down these rapids at the season of floods, small barges pass them at all times, 
and little boats, laden with wax and wool, are toAved up by men and oxen. The pas. 
sengers and goods conveyed by the steamers are transferred from Moldovfi in row-boats, 
to Gladova, lielow the Irongatc, av here they embark on an:jther steamer. — ( Geog. Diet. 
art. Danube..') 

A railroad is completed from Brunn, the capital of Moravia, to Vienna ; another 
laihoad diverges, from the Danube at Linz, north to BudAveis in Bohemia, where it 
reaches the banks of the Muldau, and through it communicates Avith the Kibe. 

Junvtion of the Danube and the Rhine. — The long projected canal to unite the 
Danube and Rhine, the favourite scheme of Charlemagne, having been undertaken 
by the Bavarian government, was completed and opened in 1846. It extends from 
liamberg, by Krlangen and Nuremberg, to Neumark, joining the Danube at Kellheiin, 
a few miles above Ratisbon. The distjuicc bctAvcon the Maine near Bamberg, and the 
Diinube, is about 112 miles; but the actual extent of canal is less, the communication 
being in part eirected by the Regnitz, a tributary of the Maine, and the Altmuhl, a 
tributary of the Danube. There is noAv, consequently, an internal communication by 
Avatcr throughout all the vast country, stretching from the shores of the Netherlands 
to the Black Sea; so that produce shipped at Rotterdam or at Galacz may be conveyed 
from the one to the other in the same vessel. 

GALANGAL (Ger. Galgant; Du. and Fr. Galanga; Rus. Kalgan; Lat. Galanga; 
Aral). Kusttulk; Chin. Laundon), the root of the ga/anga, brought from China and the 
East Indies in pieces about an inch long, and hardly J an inch thick. A larger root of 
the same kind ( Greater Galangal), an inch or more in thickness, is to be rejected. It 
has an aromatic smell, not very grateful; and an unpleasant,, bitterish, extremely 
hot, biting taste. It should he chosen full and plump, of a briglit colour, very firm 
and sound: 12 cwt. are allowed to a ton. (Leu;iVa Mat. Med.; Milburn*s Orient, 
Com.) 

GALBANUM (Fr. Galbannm; Ger. Mutierharz; It. Galbano; Lat. GaWanum; 
Arab. Barzud). a species of gum resin obtained from a perennial plant {Galbanum 
officinale) growing in Africa, near the Cape of Good Hope, and in Syria and Persia. It 
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is brought to this country from the Levant in cases or chests containing from 100 to 
300 lbs. each. The best is in ductile masses, composed of distinct whitish tears agglu¬ 
tinated together by a pale brown or yellowish substance. It is generally much mixed 
with stalks, seeds, and other impurities. The separate tears are considered as the best. 
When the colour is dark brown or blackish, it is to be rejected. It has a strong peculiar 
odour, and a bitterish, warm, acrid taste. —( Thomson's Dispensatory,) 

GALLIPOLI, a sea-port town of S. Italy, k, of Naples, prov. Terra di Otranto, 
on the E. shore of the Gulph of Taranto, on a rocky islet, at the W. extremity 
of a narrow peninsula, to which it is joined by a bridge, lat, 40® 3' N., long. 17® 58' E. 
It is fortified, has a castle, and is well built. Pop. about 7,000 (6,709 in 1843). It is 
the principal port of the Mediterranean for the shipment of olive oil, and has, in conse¬ 
quence, a considerable trade. 

It is indebted for this distinction, partly to its being situated in a country where oil 
is produced in the greatest abundance, but more, perhaps, to the circumstance of the 
cisterns, cut in the limestone rock on which the town is built, being peculiarly well 
fitted for the preservation of the oil. They do not differ much in appearance from a 
comnion water tank. They are usually under the houses of the inhabitants ; arc arched 
over, with the exception gf a circular hole, into which the oil is poured, and through 
which it is again drawn up. It will keep in these cisterns for an indefinite period; 
and is materially improved, not only in clearness, but also in flavour. When the oil 
is to be shipped, it is drawn off from the cisterns into uteri or skins, which arc carried 
on men’s backs to the shore, where the casks, being filled, are conveyed in lighters to 
the ships.—(Sec art. Olive Oil in this Dictionary.) Of 16,964 tuns olive oil im¬ 
ported into the U. K. in 1849, 9,661 tuns were from the k. of Naples, and princi¬ 
pally from this port. 

Gallipoli has no harbour, but a bay or roadstead N.E.of the town. The latter has from 10 to 12 
fathoms water; but it sboals towards shore, and vessels of considerable burden should not come within 
less than a musket shot of the laud. Those tiiat come nearest to the shore moor, with their heads to the 
N.W. with 2 cables out a-head and 2 a-stern in from 16 to 20 feet water. The only danger in cntcslng 
or leaving tlie roads is a blind rock at their entrance, about 500 yards N. N. K. from the fort. It has 
only about from 5 to 7 feet water; and as it is not marked by any buoy, pilots should be employed by 
foreigners. A tunny fishery is carried ou inside the bay; but the nets are easily avoided. Winds fronv 
the N. and N. W. throw in a.heavy sea. 

Ai) 0 (it ]| m. W. from the town is the low, flat island of St. Andrea. It is said in Nortes's Sailing 
"Directions Jur the Mediterranean^ that there is a light-house on this island. But, though a light-house 
on it would be of great service to ships making the port^ and though it be laid down in some of tlie 
charts of this sea, the truth is tliat none such really exists, nor Is there even a tower on the island ! 
There are some lesser islands between St. Andrea and the mainland. There is deep water between the 
former and tlie nearest Islands, but not between the latter and tlie toVn. A dangerous shoal lies about 
i m. S. of St. Andrea. 


Montes, Weights, and Measures. — Thane of Nsples, except. 
Ing tlie tneiwure of oil, which in loading i« measuied in vat* of 
11 hHline, 1 stajo. and 2H pignatli of (.allipoli. The salmaii 
of Napleit and tjalllpoll are the same, each weighing 165) 
rottoli of clear oil. The dillercnce is in the subdivision: 

VI/., — 

1 Siilma of Naples r= 16 Staia, or .120 Pignatti. 

1 Halma of UallipoU = lO Stajn, or 32U ditto. 

1 .Sti\Jo of Naples = 20 Plgiutti. 

1 Staio of Ualllpoli =; .32 Pignatti. 

72 Staja of Gallipoli —1 Imp. Tun. 

The uua'rantlno regalations are the same as those of Naples; 
but as Gallipoli has no lazaretto, vessels laden with susceptible 
goods proceeil to Jlrindisl to discharge and jxirform .maran- 
tine, Brindisi having the only lazaretto in the province of Terra 
di (Itranto. 

Oeneral Jlemarks. — 'Mnnten of vessels loading oil at Gal¬ 
lipoli are obliged to attend at the measurement of the oil, and 
In.spc't its quality. They receive fur their .ittendance fVom the 
shipiier, free of all charges on board, 2 staja, or 2 per cent. 
(GalU|K>U measure), of uil tor every lUO saUne thcir^ vessel 
loads. 

in/t* qf Lading for a cargo of oil arc merely signed by the 
inn&ier witli his name, without any sort q/' clause He, con- 
•cmioiitiy, nfTIrms for the quantity ami quality of the oil and 
casks. All bills of lading are made out in Italian. 

In shipments for St. Petersburg, the number, tare, gross, 
and nett weight of each cask is endorsed on the bill of biding, 
which Is signed by the master and sliipper on both sides. 

Besides tiie bills of lading, the master signs recends in qua¬ 
druplicate, spccllyliig that a sufllcient quantity ot wood has 
suppiieu to the stowers for the atowago of nis cargo, and 
that lie has received a certain number of empty casks for the 
purpose of transferring the oil to them, should any leakage take 
place during the voyage. 

Another receipt fs ^gned by the master stating that he has 
received the custom-house cockets, proving the duly to have 
lieen paid on his cargo. The cockets are nr service should the 
vessel put into any outer port of the Two Sicilies. 

The Port Charges, of a public nature, are fixed by the tariff* 
for the klngtlom. But there arc several port charges of a 
private nature, such as pilotage, mooring, unmooring, dis¬ 


charging of ballast, and watermen's or internreter’x attendance. 
These are only paid by foreign vessels, tor the Neapolitan 
traders require no pilot, and having numerous crews, they 
moor and unmoor their own vessels, and discharge their bal¬ 
last : and speaking the language of the plai e, do not require 
an mteriireter, and merely have a person to assist them in 
getting tlieir clearances from the different offices, whom they 
pay by private arrangement. 

The charges for British vessels, are — 

ducats, grains. 

Pilotage, entering - - - 4 Hi 

ditto clearing - - - 5 50 

Mooring and unmooring • - -16 0 

Interpreter’s attendance - - - IS 0 

Diseharjdng of ballast, for every ton - 0 25 

N. B. — Vessels ot all sizes pay the same charges. 
Supplies and Ptices qf Prouisions, — Gallipoli U not a fa- 
vouraule place tor obtaining supplies of fresn provLiorts, and 
is without any salt provisions, except salted cod, ben mgs, 
pilchards, and anchovies. 


r -mins. 

to 5 per roftolo. 
18 — 26 ditto. 

15 — IH diito. 

10 — 12 ditto, 

20 — 30 each. 

12 — 18 tier do/en. 
20 — .31 per rotiolo. 
48 — 60 ditto. 


Bread (rather bad) 

Beef (not always to bo hitd) 

Pork (not to be had in summer) 

Lamb and kid 
Fowls . . - 

Eggs ... 
t.heese - - - 

Cotfi'e - - - 

Tea (very bad, and sold by apothe¬ 
caries) . . , 

Sugar (crushed) - - - 

Butter (not to Im* )iad). 

Wine (good and strong) 

Biscuit - . - - - , - _ 

Biscuit must lie ordered, and Is Inferior. Vessels generally 
provide this article at Naples, where it Is good and cheap. 
Vegetables are not abundant at all seasons. 

Water. The supply for shipping is copious and excellent, 
and is conveniently put on boara. — {Geographical Diciionary, 
art. OallijHtli, with the authorities there reierred to, and va¬ 
luable private information.) 


ditto. 


2 — 6 per cnrafTa. 

3 — 9 per ruttolo. 


G ALLON, a measure of capacity, both for dry and liquid articles, containing 4 quart.s. 
By 5 Geo. 4. c. 74., “ the Imperial gallon shall be the standard measure of capacity, and 
sliall contain 10 lbs. avoirdupois weight of di-stillcd water, weighed in air at the tem¬ 
perature of 62® of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches, or 
277*274 cubic inches; and all other measures of capacity to be used, as well for wine, 
beer, ale, spirits, and all sorts of liquids, as for dry goods, not measured by heaped mea- 
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sure, shall be derived, computed, and ascertained from such gallon; and all measure.s 
shall be taken in parts, or multiples, or certain proportions, of the said Imperial standard 
gallon.” The old English gallon, wine measure, contained 231 cubic inches ; and the 
old English gallon, ale measure, contained 282 cubic inches. Hence the Imperial gallon 
is about I larger than the old wine gallon, and about ^ less than the old ale gallon- By 
the 6 Geo. 4. c. 58. § 6. it is enacted, that from and after the 6th of January, 1826, 
whenever any gallon measure is mentioned in any act of parliament relative to the excise, 
it shall be taken and deemed to be a gallon Imperial standard measure. — (See Weights 
AND Measures.) 

GALLS, OR GALL-NUTS (Fr. Gal/es, Noix de Galle; Ger. Gallapfel, Gattus; 
It. Galle, Galluze i Lat. Galat; Arab, yijiit; Hind. Majouphal; Pers. Mazu), are ex¬ 
crescences produced by the attacks of a small insect, which deposits its eggs in the tender 
shoots of a specie.s of oak ( Quercus infectoria Linn.), abundant in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Persia, &c. Galls are inodorous, and have a nauseously bitter and astringent taste. 
They are nearly .spherical, and vary in magnitude from the size of a pea to that of a 
hazel nut. When good, they are of a black or deep olive colour; their surface is tuber¬ 
cular, and almost prickly; they are heavy, brittle, and break with a flinty fracture. 
They are known in commerce by the names of white, green, and blue. The white galls 
are th*osc which have not been gathered till after the insect has eaten its way out of the 
nidus and made its escape. They arc not so heavy as the others, arc of a lighter colour, 
and do not fetch so high a price. The green and blue galls arc gathered before the 
insect has escaped ; they arc heavier and darker than the former, and are said to afford 
about one third more of colouring matter. 

Cialls arc of great importance in the arts, being very extensively used in dyeing, and In the mamifacture 
of ink, of which they form one of tlie principal Ingredients. They .ire tl»u most powerful of all the 
vegetable astringents ; and are frequently used with great effect in medicine. 

i’he ancients reckoned the gall-nuts of Syria superior to every other, and they still retain their pre- 
oininence. They are principally exported from Alepjw, Tripoli, Smyrna, and Said ; those brought from 
the first come chiefly from Mosul, on the western bank of the Tigris, about ten days’journey from Aleppo. 
The rc.ll Mosul galls are unquestionably the best of any; but all that are gathered in the surrounding 
country are sold under this name. Those from Car.imania are of a very inferior quality. The galls met 
with in India are carried thither from Persia by Arabian merchants. 

It is not unusual to dye the whitish gall-nuts blue. In order to Increase their value. The fraud is, 
however, detected by the deeper blue tinge that is thus imparted to them ; and by their being perforated 
and lighter th<iu the genuine blue galls. 

The price of galls In bond varies in the London market from 50s. to C4.?. a cwt. — {Rees's Ct/clopxdia ; 
Rancioft on Colours y Ainslic's Mat, Indica, ^c.) 

G .\LVESTON, the principal .sea-poit of Texas, the most southerly of the U. Statc.s, 
at the N. E. end of the long, low, narrow island of the same name, on the north shore 
of the Gulph of INIcxico, and on the channel forming the entrance to the bay of 
Galveston, on extensive inlet of the sea between the N. side of the island and the main¬ 
land, lat. 29° IG' 37'^ N., long. 94° 49' 41" W. Having only recently attained to any 
distinction, Galve.ston is yet of no great magnitiule, its population not perhaps ex¬ 
ceeding 6,000 or 7,000; but it is increasing ; and if population and cultivation should 
increase in the interior, it will most probably become one of the principal entrepdls in 
this part of the world. 

The bar outside Galveston harbour and bay, between the N. E. end of the island and 
Point Bolivar on the mainland, has not more than J3.J feet water at the higliest springs, 
and but 10 feet at ebb ; hence the .smaller class of vessels, or those under 200 or 2,50 
tons, are most suitable for the trade of the port, as well as for that of almost all the 
other ports on the N. and E. sides of the gulph, the deficiency of water being all but 
universal. Though the land be low, the houses of Galveston may be seen from the 
ma.«thead at a distance of several miles, \cssels drawing 8 feet water and upwards 
should, however, not approach the bar nearer than G fathoms, without heaving to and 
making the signal for a pilot, which is promptly attended to. Vcs.sels drawing less 
tlian 8 feet water may approach the bar till the water shoals to 4 fathoms before heav¬ 
ing to. Vessels making the port in the night should invariably anchor in 5 or 6 
fathoms; and the holding ground being excellent, those who are well found in anchors 
and cables have nothing to fear. Pilot boats are constantly on the look-out; and ship.s 
should on no account attempt crossing the bar till they have got a pilot on board. In 
the harbour there is from 18 to 30 feet water. The bay, which stretches about 35 
miles from N. to S., and from 12 to 18 miles from E. to W., has not generally more 
than 9 feet water, and is intersected by a bar, on which there is only from 5 to 6 feet 
water. — ( Kennedy's Texas, i. 29.) Several very considerable rivers have their em¬ 
bouchures in the bay, so that the town has a considerable command of internal navi¬ 
gation. 

The great articles of export from Galveston, and, indeed, from Texas, are cotton, provisions, cattle 
and other stock, hides and skins, furs, bullion from Mexico, &c. The articles of importation consist 
vrincipally of cotton and other manufactured goods, hardware, agriculiural implements .ind machinery, 
powder ami shot, salt, coal, Ac. But tlie foreign trade of the port is so very limited that the value of 
the exports from Texas, in the year ended 30th June, 1849, was only estimated at 82,791 dolls., and that 
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©f the imports at IG GOO do. Some p.ut, however, of the commerce of the state is carried on at second¬ 
hand through New Orleans. The shipping belonging to the port in 1849 amounted to 2,560 tons. 
Moniet, Weights, and Measures, same as those of the U. States, for which see New York. 

Ckarget on Shipping in iht Ports qf Texas. 

Tonnage Dutu — All sailing TesMrls entering any port of the 
from any foreign port or place, are chargeable with a 
tonnage duly of 00 cents per ton, and steam-boats with 30 
ceiiiH, according to registered tonniwe. 

hntrance. — Anv stdp or vessel of less than 100 tons bunden 
jMvs dollars; or 100 .and upwards, aj dollars. 

Clearance. — For every clearance of vessels of the above-men* 
tioiic'd burden, the same fees respectively : — 

i ct*. 

I’ort entry - - • - - it 0 

I’rrimt to land goods - - - - O 20 

Horn! taken odlclallT - - - - 0 40 

I’erinit to load gexxts for exportation, that may be cn- 
titletl to debenture or official certificate - - O 40 

Ibll of be.>lth - - - - • O 20 

For every document (registers GTcepfed) required by 
any merchant, owner, or master of any ship or vessel 
not before enumerated - - - - 0 20 

Hates qf Pilotage at Galveston. — On all vessels drawing less 
than 8 feet water, 2 dollars .00 cents per foot. On all vessels 
drawing 8 feet and over, .3 dollars per foot. 

Any pilot that may lie detained waiting on any vessel bound 
for sea, or any vessel that may be preventcrl from entering the 
port by contrary winds or otherwise, sliall bo end<led to re¬ 
ceive 3 dollars ]ier day for each day he may be detained after 
the first 24 hours. 

Any pilot taking charge of a vessel In distress from loss of 
anchors, spars, or rudder, shall receive such extra rom|ien- 
h.uion as III the opinion of the collector of customs the circnin- 
sianecs of the case may require ; the same to be awarded by 
the collectors after hearing the iiartirs. 

Any pilot sneaking a vessel outside the b.tr. Inward bound, 
or any vessel inside the bar, oiitw.ird bound, and ottering liis 
services, shall lie entitled to full pilotage,whether tliose services 
he accepted or not. 

Any pilot speaking a Vessel, inward tiound, inside the bar. 

Probable Progress of Texas. — Our anticipations of the future progress of this newly 
formed state are not so sanguine as those that seem to be generally entertained. T'lie 
country, no doubt, is, speaking generally, highly productive, well watered, and well 
situated for commerce; but the climate, especially in the lower and more fertile dis¬ 
tricts, is too hot and relaxing, and the land too fruitful, to permit or require its culti¬ 
vation being vigorously prosecuted by free labourers. Had the importation of slaves into 
Texas been permitted, its progress might, and most probably would, have been as rapid 
as that of the other .southern states of the American Union. But their importation, 
except from the U. States, is prohibited; and if the supply from this quarter should 
fill, and the prohibition of their importation from other quarters be really enforced, its 
])rogrcss will, \yfi apprehend, be comparatively slow. It is a contradiction and an 
absurdity to suppose that free settlers in such a country should exhibit any consider¬ 
able portion of tlic energy and industry they would exhibit if they had to cultivate a 
less fertile soil, or were ])laced under a severer climate. Mexico and the Northern 
U. State.s may both be referred to in illustration of this principle; industry is, in the 
former, at the lowest possible ebb (see Geog. Piet., art. Mexico)^ though it is needless 
to add, that the incentives to labour arc there quite as great as in Texas. And does 
any one suppose that the cultivation of cotton and sugar would be carried to near its 
pre.sent extent in Louisiana, Alabama, &c., but for their all but unlimited command of 
slave labour? We, therefore, are w'ell convinced that the future progress of 'I'exas 
will depend principally on the fact, whether she can or caftnot derive ample supjdies of 
slave labour. If she can (whether with or without the sanction of the law is in this 
respect of no importance), the tair presumption is, that she will make a rapid progress; 
whereas, if she cannot, her progress will, most probably, he comparatively slow. 

GAMBOGE (P'r. Gotnme gutte; Gcr. Gmnmigutt; It. Comma gutta; Lat. Gtimmi 
guttcD, Camhogia; Arab. Ossararewund; Siamese and Cambojan, Pong'), a concrete 
vegetable juice, or gum resin, the produce of tlie Garcinia Camhogia^ a forest tree of the 
genus which affords the mangostein, the most exquisite fruit of the East. The districts 
which yield gamboge lie on the cast side of the Gulph of Siam, between the latitudes of 
10° and 12° north, comprising a portion of Siam and the kingdom of Camboja, 
whence its English name. It is obtained by making incisions in the bark of the tree, 
from which it exudes, and is collected in vessels placed to receive it. In these it assumes 
a firm consistence; and being formed into olrbicular masses, or more frequently cylindrical 
rolls, it is at once fit for the market. It is of a bright yellow colour, opaque, brittle, 
breaks vitreous, has no smell, and very little taste. Specific gravity 1 -22. When taken 
internally, it operates as a most violent cathartic. It forms a beautiful yellow pigment, 
for which purpose it is principally used. The Dutch began to import it about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The greater part of the gamboge of commerce first 
finds its way to Bangkok, the Siamese capital, or to Saigon, the capital of lower Cochin 
China; from thence it is carried by junks to Singapore, whence it is shipped for Europe. 
Its price at Singapore varies, according to quality, from 30 to 80 dollars per picul. 
Dark-coloured pieces should be rejected.— (^Crawford's Embassy to Siamt p. 425.; 
Thomson's Chemistry.) 


anaii,ir nis services oe accoptea, De entitled to naif pilntnee ; 
but. If hls services be not accepted, he shall not be entitled to 
any pilotage. 

Any vessel, after waiting outside the liar for four hours with 
a signal for a pilot flying, may enter port free of all ]iiloirtge 
ch.irges. 

Any pilot lioarding a vessel l.'i miles from shore, shall Im' en¬ 
titled to 25 per cent, more than the regular rates for off shore 
jiilotage. 

Consign^ are. In all cases, liable for the pilotage of 
vessels consigns to them, and no vessel is permitted to go to 
sea. until all pilotai^ has been paid. 

Pilotage Regulations at Oaiveston .—The collector of customs 
at Galveston is authorised to appoint as many pilots as may lie 
necessary for the shlpiilng. with power of suspciision and ilw- 
missal, requiring bciiul with good security, in the sum of I 
dollars, for the faithful performance of duties ; witiiout which 
appointment It is not lawful fur any person to exercise the 
calltni' of a pilot. 

Each branch iiilot may appoint two deputiM, for whose acts 
he IS resyionsihle; these appointments are sutiject to the ap¬ 
proval of the collector. 

Any pilot or deputy taking charge of a vessel, while in a 
slate of inebriety, forfeits his appointment. Any pilot wilfully 
or negligently losing any vessel, is to l>e dismissi'd, and Is, w ith 
his stiriMles, liable to the party injured for all damages sustained 
by reason of his misconduct. 

Any branch or deputy pilot, who fails to board with promp¬ 
titude a vessel in need or his services, is, fur the first oiicnee, 
subject to the penalty of suspension for three months, iiiiil for 
the second, to forfeiture of nls appointment; and any pilot, 
who fur any cause whatever forfeits ids branch, or appoint¬ 
ment, is ever afterwards helrl incapable of hlling any uince of 
the kind. 

The tarifT In force in Texas is, of course, that of the IT. 
States, and the rules and regulations observed in regard to the 
importation and exportation of goods in other parts of the 
Union are observed here. 
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GA RNET, GARNETS (Fr. Grenats; Ger. Granaten, Granatstein \ It. Granati; 

Granati; Rus. Granatnoi karnenf Sp. Granadaa). There are two species of 
garnet, the precious and the common. The colour of the first is red ; and hence the 
name of the mineral, from its supposed resemblance to the flower of the pomegranate ; 
j)a.s,se.s from Columbine red, to cherry and brown red; commonly crystallised. External 
lustre glistening, internal shining, vitreous; transparent, sometimes only translucent; 
specific gravity 4*08 to 4*35. The colour of the common garnet is of various shades of 
brown and green. Different colours often appear in the same mass : translucent; black 
varieties nearly opaque: specific gravity from 3*G<> to 3*75. —( Thomson's Chemistry/.) 
"Jho fine.st varieties come from India, and some good specimens have been received from 
Greenland. When large and free from flaws, garnets are worth from 21. to 5/. or f>/., 
and even more; but stones of this value arc of jure occurrence, and always in demand. 
— (Mftwe on DiamnntlSf ^c. 2d ed. p. 113.) 

GAS COMPANIES, the term usually applied to designate the companies or asso¬ 
ciations established in most large towns for lighting the streets and houses with gas. 

Every one must have remarked that most species of coal, when ignited, give out largo 
quantitie.s of ga.s, which burns with much brilliancy, yielding a great quantity of light 
as well as.of heat. Dr. Clayton seems to have been the first who attempted, abovit 1736’, 
to apply this gas to the purposes of artificial illumination; but his experiments were 
upon a very limited scale, and no further attention was paid to the subject till more than 
half a century afterward.s. At length, however, Mr. Murdoch, of Soho, instituted a 
series of judicious experiments on the extrication of gas from coal; and, by his ingenuity 
and sagacity, succeeded in establishing one of the most capital improvements ever made 
in the arts. Mr. Murdoch found that the gas might be collected in reservoir.s, purified, 
conveyed by pipes to a grc*at distance from the furnace wliere it was generated; and that 
it alfords, by its slow combustion, when allowed to c.scape through .small orifices, a 
heautiful and steady light. Tliis great discovery, wliich places Mr. Murdoch in the 
first rank among the benefiictors of mankind, was first brought into practice at Redruth, 
in Cornwall, In 1802, it was applied to light Mr. Murdoch’s manufactory at Soho ; in 
1803, it was adopted by Mes.sr.s. Philips and Lee, of Manchester, in the lighting of their 
great cotton mill; and is now employed in the lighting of the streets, theatres, and other 
public buildings, factorie.s, &c. of all the considerable towns of the empire; and also in 
most considerable towns the Continent and America. 

Gas liglit i.s indebted, for its rapid diffusion, not more to its peculiar softness, clear¬ 
ness, and unvarying mtensity, than to its comparative cheapne.ss. According to Dr. Thom¬ 
son (Encyc. Brit. art. Gas Lights)^ if we value the quantity of Hght«givcn by 1 lb. 
of tallow in candles at Is., an equal quantity of light from coal ga.s will not cost more 
than 2^d., being less than o. fourth part of the cost of the former. 

Oil and otl)er substances have been used in furnishing gas for the purpose of illumin¬ 
ation, but none of them has answered .so well as coal. JMost of the oil gas establish¬ 
ments have been abandoned. 

I’lie construction of gas works on a large scale, and the carrying of pipes through the 
streets and into houses, ike.., is very expensive, and requires a large outlay of capital. 

1 fence most of the gas lights in the different towns are sujiplied by joint stock compa¬ 
nies. IVIaiiy of them have turned out to be very profitable concerns. 

The subjoined Table contaifli a statement of the most important particulars eonneeled 
witli the principal gas companies, obtained under parliamentary authority in 185(). 

A Return showing tlie Rates per 1000 cubical Fe<-t charged for Gas by the principal Gaa Companies Iti 
the United Kingdom In 1850, with the Amount of thefr pa d-up Capital at that D.ate. the Rate per 
Cent, of Dividend payable on the Capital, and the Price of Coal per Ton used by the Compuiues.— 
{Pari. Baper, No. 309. Sess. 18.50.) 
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GENEVA (Du. Gcnevcr; Fr. Oentdvre ; Gcr. Gaudy Genever ; It, Acqua di Ginepro ; 
hat. Juniperi aqua ; Sp. Apua de Enehro), a spirit obtainedjby distillation from grain, 
rectified with the addition of juniper berries. The latter gives to the si)irit that peculiar 
flavour by which it is distinguished, and are also said to render it^iuretic. Geneva is 
a corruption of^entc\>re, the French term for the juniper berry. 

By far the best Geneva is made in Holland, where its manufacture is carried on to a 
very great extent. The distilleries of Schiedam have long been famoiis, and are at present 
in a very prosperous condition. Schiedam geneva is made solely of spirit obtained from 
rye and barley, flavoured with juniper berries. It becomes milder, and acquires, as it 
gets old, an oily flavour disliked by the Hollanders; hence nearly the whole of the 
“ Schiedam” is exported, principally to the East Indies. There are no fewer than 100 
distilleries in Schiedam, 200 in other parts of Holland, and not more than 40 in Belgium. 
'I'he entire annual produce of the distillery in Holland is estimated at 2,000,000 ankers, 
or 20,500,000 wine gallons, of which aliout two thirds exported. — ( C/orf, Descrip¬ 
tion Geographique des Pays Pas, p. 82.) 

In .nothing, perhaps, has the destructive effect of heavy taxation been so strongly 
exhibited, as in the trade of geneva. It appears from the Pari. Paper, No. 248. Sess. 
1826, that during the ten years ending with J 786, when the duty on geneva was about 
10s. the wine gallon, the average annual consumption in Great Britain amounted to 
about 80,362 gallons. But in 1786, Mr. Pitt reduced the duties to 5s, a gallon ; and 
the effect of this wise and politic measure was such, that in the next decennial period 
the average imports for home consumption amounted to 444,891 gallons 1 From 1796 
to 1806, the duties fluctuated from Is. 6d. to 14s. ; but as the taste for geneva had been 
formed, and as the duties on other spirits had been increased in about the sajne pro¬ 
portion, the consumption went on increasing, liaving been, at an average of the 10 years, 
as high as 724,351 gallons a year. This was the maximum of consumption. Mr. Van- 
sittart soon after began bis inauspicious career, and immediately raised the duty from 
14s. to 20s. 8d., the consequence of this increase being, that in the 10 years* ending with 
1816, the average consumption amounted to only 272,898 gallons. Since then the 
duties continued stationary down to 1846 at 22s. lOcL the Imperial gallon, on an 
article which may be bought in bond for 3s. 6d. or 4s. 6d, 1 Tlie duties on rum and 
British spirits having been afterwards materially reduced, the consumption of geneva 
went on progressively diminishing, till it amounted, as appears from the subjoined 
oflficiat statement in 1843, to no more than 13,913 gallons; l)eing only one Jifty-third 
part of what it amounted to during the 10 years ending with 1806 1 

To make any lengthened commentary on such statements would be useless. Our 
policy, if we may apply this term to so revolting a di‘^play of short-sighted rapacity. 
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had no other effect than to lessen the public revenue and enjoyment of the people, to 
injure our trade with Holland, end to foster and promote the ruinous and destructive 
practice of smuggling. The exorbitant duties on geneva, brandy, and tobacco, led 
to the formation of the coast guard and the preventive water guard, costing together 
about 36»0,(XX)f. a year ; and yet, notwithstanding this outlay, and notwithstanding the 
innumerable penalties and punishments to which he is exposed, the trade of the 
smuggler was not put down, but continued, op the contrary, in a peculiarly flourishing 
condition. 

At length, in 1846, Sir Kobert Peel did for geneva what he did for brandy, that is, he reduced the duty 
from 22«. lOd. to 153. a gallon. And though insufficient, this wise measure has had the best eflect, us 
will be seen from the subjoinetl table. 

The regulations as to the importation, &c. of geneva are similar to those affecting Brandy ; which see. 

An Account of the Number of Gallons (Imperial Measure) of Geneva entered for Home Consumption In 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Rates of Duty on the same, and the entire Nett Produce of the Duty, 
each year since 1814. 



Quantitin retalneil for Home 
Conbomption. 

1 Nett Produce of Duty. 

1 Rates of Duty per Imptrial Gallon. 











Britain. 

Ireland. 

U. 

Kingdom, 

Hntaln. 

Ireland. 

U. 

Kingdom. 

Great Britain. 

Ireland, 

1814 

Imp. eatl 

119;302 

Imp. anil. 
6,0.2 


£ 

168,5.59 

£. 

5,581 

£ 

174,141 

£ «. it. 

1 2 6| 

£ •. d. 

0 17 3i 

1815 

121,508 

4,446 

128,954 

139,76.8 

4,029 

143,798 



1SI6 

1(13,973 

1,305 

105.278 

116,967 

1 r359 

118..327 



1817 

la'>,4S3 

2,174 

107,657 

II.S,K37 

2,012 

120,8.50 



18J8 

113,255 

3,03* 

116,287 

127,.503 

2,772 

1.30,275 



1819 

102,523 

3,124 

105,617 

111,799 

2,795 

117.594 

1 2 74 



105,()f>7 

3.383 

108,1.00 

114,903 

2,913 

117,817 



18V1 

89,413 

3,324 

92,767 

100,965 

2,910 

2,523 

10.3,905 




88,670 

2,917 

91,087 

99,981 

102,.505 



1823 

82,784 

8,164 

90,948 

93,442 

7,020 

100,4(,2 


1 2 8 

1821 

89,605 

412 

90,017 

101,089 

472 

101/)62 



1823 

83.709 

1,000 

ftl.709 

91,463 

1,115 

95,(jo:i 



1826 

67,079 

2,081 

69,160 

75,.55.3 

2,.3.37 

77,890 

12 6 

1 2 C 

1827 

50,760 

1,908 

62,6(.8 

57,204 

2,117 

69,352 



1828 

43.037 

2.223 

45,260 

48,4.3.3 

2,.5fM) 

.50,9.34 



1829 

35,301 

1,845 

37,116 

39.647 

2,075 

41,723 



1830 

29,006 

1,793 

30.799 

32,650 

2,01.8 

34,668 



1831 

22,510 

1,388 

23,898 

25A32 

1,.562 

26,891 



1832 

20,899 

1,402 

22,.301 

2,3,514 

1,.W7 

2-5/>9I 



1833 

19,700 

1,278 

20,978 

2v,i(;o 

1,4.37 

2.3,597 



1834 

19,367 

2,265 

21,6.32 

21,7.55 

2/. 16 

24 ,.301 



1835 

18,026 

1,622 

19,648 

20,330 

1,826 

22,1.56 



1836 

18,487 

1.495 

19,982 

20,815 

1,681 

22,196 



1837 

16,793 

1,441 

18,234 

18,907 

1,V22 

20,.529 



1338 

17,072 

1,155 

18,227 

19,211 

1,.306 

20/>I7 



1839 

17,370 

1.270 

18.640 

19,452 

1,429 

20,881 



1840 

14,757 

1.235 

15,992 

16,759 

1,401 

IH.KjO 



I8U 

14,203 

1 1.218 

1,5,421 

16,318 

l,.39l 

17,739 

1 S 10 

1 S 10 

1842 

13,333 

! 1.246 

11,579 

15,215 

1,406 

16,621 



1843 

12,448 

1,465 

1.3,913 

14,188 

1,673 

15,861 



1844 

13,120 

1.744 

1 1,864 

14,989 

1.992 

16,981 



1845 

13,549 

1,955 

15,601 

15,476 

2,232 

17,708 



1846 

37,388 

2,495 

39,883 

28,463 

1,9.30 

30,393 

f to 18 March 1 2 10 

1 from 18 iMurch 0 15 0 

1 3 10 

0 15 0 

1847 

26,194 

2,606 

28,800 

19,652 

1,955 

21,607 

0 15 0 

0 15 0 

1818 

21,231 

2,505 

2.3,7.39 

1.5,929 

1,878 

17,807 



1849 

24.392 

2,525 

2(..!»I7 

18,.304 

1,891 

20.195 



1850 

25,521 

2,713 

28,2.37 

19,115 

2.i).3.5 

21.180 
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GENOA, n maritime city of Italy, once the capital of the famous republic of that 
name, now of a province of the kingdom of Sardinia, at the bottom of the extensive gulph 
to which it gives its name ; the Ught-house being in lat. 44® 24' 1 8" N., Ion. 8® 54' 24" E, 
Population, in 1848, 100,382. Genoa is one of the finest cities of Europe. In general, 
the streets are inconveniently narrow j but some of the principal ones are moderately 
wide, and consist almost entirely of public buildings, and private palaces erected during 
the period of her prosperity. * Being built on a rising ground, in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre, tlie appearance of the town from the sea is most magnificent, and justifies the 
epithet given to her of “ ia superha,'* 


Port. _The harbour is semicircular, the diameter being about 1,000 fathoms. It is artificial, being 

formed by two gigantic moles having opposite directions. That on the east side, called the old mole (mo/o 
veeckio'), projects horn the centre of the city W. by S. It Is about 260 fathoms in length, and has a battery 
near ife middle. The new mole {molo nuovo), on the opposite side of the port, adjoins the southern 
extremity of the suburb of St. Pietro d’Arena, projecting about 210 fathoms from the shore in an E. S. IS. 
direction. The mole heads bear from each other N. E. by £. and S. W. by W., the distance between 
them, forming the entrance to the harbour, being about 350 fathoms. The light-house is without the 
port, on the west side, near the extremity of a point of land, and contl^ous to the bottom of the new 
mole. It is a lofty square tower ; and as it stands on a high rock, and is painted white, it is visible in 
clear weather at a great distance. There is also'a harbour light at the extremity of the new mole. 
There is no difficulty In entering the harbour ; the ground is clean, and there is plenty of water, pat- 
ticularly on the side next the new mole ; care, however, must be taken, in coming Irom the west, to give 
the light-house point a good offing. Moderate sized merchantmen commonly anchor inside the old 
mole contiguous to the porto franco, or bonded warehouses, having a hawser made fast to the mole, anff 
an anchor aliead. Men of war and the largest class of merchantmen may anchor inside the new mole,, 
but they must not come too near the shore. Ships sometimes anchor without the harbour in (Irom 10 to 
26 fathoms, the light-house bearing N. ^ W.; distant 2or 3 miles. The S. W. winds occasion a bdkfy 
swell, but the bottom is clay and holds well. Within the town are two rather shallow basins designea 
for galleys and small trading vessels. There is also an arsenal. 

Money. Accounts were formerly kept at Genoa in lire of 20 soldi, each soldo containing 12 denari, 
andjnoney was divided into banco and fttori di banco. But since the 1st of January. 1827, the ancient 
method of reckoning has ceased, and accounts are now kept in lire Itallane, dividra into cents. Tha 
weight and fineness of the new coins are precisely the same as those of France: so that the par of ex« 

2 S 
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change =* 26*20 lire per 1/., If estUnatod In silver at 6s. 2d. ano*., and 25 54, if estimated In silver at 6j, 
an oz. 6 old lire dl banco are equal to 5 new lire very nearly. — (Manuel de Netkenbrecher 

Weif^hts and Measures. — Those formerly in use in Genoa are described in the previous editions of 
this work. In H47 the French »'stem of weights and measures was introduced, the only difference 
being the substitution of Italian for French names. Thus, the chiloeramma (kilog.) = 2*2 lbs. avolrd, 
(&0j ohilog. being very nearly equal to 112 lbs. avoird.); the libhra (llvre), or pound =s| chilog.=*l i lb. 
avoird.; the quintale cenlinajo, or cwt. = 220 lbs. avoird.; and the ettolitro (hectolitre) liquid naen- 
sure 22 imp. gall.; ditto, clrv measure s 2| imp. bush.; the metro (metre) = 39*37 inches, &c. A 
barrel of oil =: 59| chiiog. = 14| imp, gall. All tares of usage were abolished at the same time tiiat the 
Flench metrical system was introduced. 4 

The Bank of Genoa^ or of St. George, was one of the most ancient and celel)rated 
banks of circulation and deposit in Europe. Until 1746, when the bank was pillaged 
by the Austrians, it was customary to make all bills of exchange drawn upon Genoa 
payabje in banco; but since then they have generally been made payable in money 
fnori di banco. In 1800, when the French were besieged in Genoa by tlie Austrians, 
they took the treasure of the bank to pay their troops. The establishment has never 
recovered from this blow ; some warehouses, and a part of the town’s revenue, were 
assigned to it, but they yield a very poor dividend. It is no longer used as a place of 
deposit for money. 

Tradcy fro. — Genoa is the entrepdt of a large extent of country ; and her commerce, 
though inferior to what it once was, is very considerable, and has latterly been increasing. 
She is a free port; tliat is, a port where goods may be warehoused and exported free of 
duty. The exports consist partly of the raw products of the adjacent country, such as 
olive oil (an article of great value and importance), rice, fruits, cheese, rags, steel, argol, 
he. \ partly of the products of her manufacturing industry, such as silks, damasks, and 
velvets (for the production of which she has been long famous), thrown silk, paper, soap, 
works in marble, alabaster, coral, he .; the printed cottons of Switzerland, and the other 
j)roflucts of that country and of the western parts of Lombardy, intended for the south 
of Europe and the Levant; and partly of the various foreign products brought by sea, 
and placed in porto franco. The imports principally consist of cotton and woollen staffs; 
cotton wool, mostly from Egypt; corn from tl»e lllack Sea, Sicily, and Barbary; sugar, 
•salted fish, spices, coffee, cocliineal, indigo, hides, iron, and naval stores from the Baltic; 
hardware, and tin plates from England ; wool, tobacco, lead (principally from Spain), 
wax, he. Corn, barilla, Gallipoli oil, cotton, valonia, sponge, galls, and other products 
of the countries adjoining the Black Sea, Sicily, the Levant, &c. may in general be had 
iiere, though not in so great abundance as at Leghorn. The abolition of the various 
duties and custom-house fees formerly charged on the transit of goods through Genoa 
and the Sardinian territories, has had a very beneficial influence on the trade of this 
port, particularly as regards the importation of raw cotton for Switzerland and Milan, 
as well as of the different descriptions of colonial produce. 

Account of the principal Articles of Export from Genoa, with their Prices, free on Doard, in Italian 
aaU Kiiglitih Money, 5th June, 1853— {From the Circular of Grants, Balfour ^ Co., Leghorn.) 


Articles. 

Prices in 
Jiallan 
Aloiiey. 

Prices in 
Knf;Ush 
Money. 

English 
WeiKliis 
.ind Mca- 
sun’s. 

Artic'es. 

Prices in 
It.illan 

M oney. 

Prices In 
English 

M oney. 

English 
Weights 
and Mea 
siires. 


Lirrrg. 


£ t. 

d. 



Livrti. 

£ 

«. d. 


Chww, Pnrmwaii - 60 kil. 

125 to 

160 

0 1 

t» 

lb. 

Pai>er - A1 Masso, p. 10 





(’Uron, \ir«^ser\«'»l - — 

7-, __ 

HO 

0 0 

6 6f: 

— 

17 lb - - re.nii- 

72 to 74 

0 

6 3 



hO — 

0 

0 1) 

7 44 

cwt. 

Ooickstlver - - Jkil. 

■1 2.5— tl 


.1 3 

lb. 


C 50— 


(> 5 

3 

lb. 

itau'., linen, 1st -60kil. 

.11 ')0— 0 

.1 

0 .1 20 


lieruaniottc* - ~ 

« .50— 

0 

0 B 

6 

*- 

2d - _ 

26 V.5— 0 

0 

0 2 .5.1 

_ 


5 60— 

0 

0 4 


— 

."d • — 

22 20— 0 

0 

0 1 8(i 

_ 

tiAlls- 'rur«ev, Mue 






Hire, Ttall.in . ,— 

18 — 18 

0 16 U 

rwt 

niid 111 lie iuhI fireeii 'jO kil 

170 ~ 

0 

7 5 

6 

cwt. 

.Silks, lluw (icnoa 






1 

2 

H 11 

t) 

—- 

and Piedmont - ^ kil. 





in Kirti • • .'>0 kil. 

7,6 

t) 

3 4 

0 


while and yellow — 

13 _ 34 

1 

7 3 

_ 

Kemp, -lUOkil 

loti — 

ms 

46 12 

7 


Or«aii*ins l.S—*20 ■ — 

40 —41 

1 12 9 

_ 


lot — 

10.5 

4.5 19 

8 


20—22 • — 

C,H — .19 

1 

11 6 



l»tj — 

VH 

n 19 

4 


‘22-26- — 

,1ti — ,38 

1 10 6 


- 2.1 - - 


0.1 

.19 15 

10 


Tram.n, 1\* • — 

33 — .14 

1 

7 0 

_ 

KiTrarn conlnRO • ~ 

70 — 

ss 

>8 0 

9 


2d and 3rd - — 

30 — 32 

1 

16 8 

_ 

rieilinont, 1st - — 

t,n — 

0 

28 6 

0 


Hewing; block - — 

26 — 0 

1 

0 10 


comlH-il . « —• 

l.TO — 

140 

69 19 

0 


assorted • • — 

27 — 0 

I 

1 7 


Linseed, Sicily ami 






Waste Ibt and 2nd — 

3 50— 6 

0 

4 1 


Snriiinl.i - . ' — 

2S 50— 

29 

2 4 

2 

Unp. qtr. 

Wools, viz. : — 





Rii\(k Sea - • — 

25 — 

2fi 

1 19 

8 

— 

Morocco, wa.shcd • 60 kil 

too —no 

0 

0 10 10 

lb. 

Kkm* * — 

‘26 — 

26 

1 19 

8 


Tunis — . — 

127 —1.11 

0 

1 0 06 


r.lquiirice ii.isto, Ca« 






TaiiKaiockandOilessa — 

96 —102 

0 

0 9 .18 


lidin.i . .50 kil. 

SO — 

S8 

3 15 

7 

cwt. 

ItU'Sii-i inerinos li.ilf 





Snili.m •. . — 

62 — 


2 6 

6 

— 

w.ished - - — 

ill —125 

0 

0 11 20 

_ 

Mann.) in flakes - i kil- 

7 .60— 

0 

0 6 

9 

)h. 

lli-neasi - - .— 

61 — 76 


0 6 27 


in sorts • - —- 

.6 — 

0 

0 X 

4 


Morocco unwaslittl — 

()6 — 68 

0 

0 5 by 


U iidder roots, Levant —■ 

.V) — 

0 

2 3 

0 

cwt. 

Tunis — - — 

67 — 61 

0 

0 6 3.5 

_ 

Oiiinm, Turkey - r- 

16 — 

0 

on 

6 

lb. 

(iinins, vir.: — 





oil 1 (L'noa, uiMT. » l»ar. 

116 — 

(1 

88 2 

0 

115% gal. 

Wheat, Polish soft beet. 

If, .'■,0— 17 

2 

0 4 

iiT p. qtr. 

tlalUiioli • • — 

72 — 

n 

.5.5 3 

0 

— 

Ualniz and tiralia • —• 

1.5 — 15 

1 16 10 


Turn* • . 1 

75 —. 

76 

.58 4 

0 


IhirU'ia - — 

18 50— 19 

2 

6 2 


Mrlly . • — 


t> 

Vi 18 

0 


Xomelia » • — 

I 'i 50— 1.5 


15 7 


Sardinia • • — 

»2 — 

9.1 

71 4 

0 


hard TanRaroi k. • — 

17 — 17 

2 

1 6 


I’ajier.Floretta, Hill. p. 10 

41 — 

47 

0 .1 11 

svhts. 

IM a’ianopTp - — 

1(;60— 0 


19 2 


vs'ains 






Indian Lorn,Ualaty. — 

12 — 12 

1 

9 7 


Media, 1 \ \h. - - 

60 — 

r.H 

0 3 

2 

__ 

- 
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Quantities of the principal Articles imported into the U. Kingdom from the Sardinian Territories in 
_# 1848, 1819, 18.}0. 


Artjrles. 


1H48. 

1849. 

185i>. 

Articles. 


1848. 

iHtg. 

[ 1850. 

alim^tone of all ioris • 

• cwts. 

l.r.'iJi 



Silk, raw .... 

llM. 

2.3,29.' 

4,6'tv 

4,621 

(.heew - - _ . 


<01 

577 

.377 



.312,5 0 

212,831 

.301,920 

• ’oral in fragment* - 
I'orn, whi>at 

Indian • • 

- lbs. 

quarur* 

4,20f. 

9,051 

26,0.51 

13..1.57 

4,267 

1,5.35 

25 

Silk, thrown 

Silk manufactures, viz. broad 
•stuili. of velvet plain or 


13,2 .t 

2,1U1 

Fisih, anchovies . 

Oil, olive ... 

lbs. 

• tun*. 

6,053 

lyo 

2,521 

.533 

6,121 

619 

figureil .... 
Stono, viz. marble (n rough. 

— 

213 

5f 

6 

1 nanirvH ana leinon* - packages 
waste and unenuine* 

.^,62'^ 

94.3 

3 

Idockft or glnbi . . ; 

Tobacco, uninanufaciured 

Mlid n. 

11X1. 

6,168 

1,')6S 

7,761 

4,66 

1.31,9.1! 


1l«. 

‘'76..807 

184.166 

11.8.187 

Vprmh'ellt and inHccarnni 


71.nn 

1.56,19 1 



Account of the declared Values of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce and Manufacture? 
exported from the U. Kingdom to the Sardinian Territories in 1848, 1819, and 18c0, and of the aggre* 
gate Values thereof. 


Articles. 

1 1818. 

1849. 

18.00. 

Arliclfs. , 

1848. 

1849. 

18.50. 

.trms and ammunition - - . 

liras* and co|qier manufactures 
Goals, cinder^ and culm - 

Cotton manulactures ... 

>am • - - - - 

Fish, herrings - - . . • j 

pilchard* 

Hardwares and cutlery - 
Iron and steel, wrought and un- 
wrought . 

Linen manufnetum 

jeiO,9.31 

31,088 

9,.16’> 

1.50,984 

.32,721 

667 

ioIlvJ 

171,891 

in,91ll 

£2.3,.35y 
.31,365 
9,090 
29,5,4.3' 
46,016 
2,23.3 
1.2.50 
13,362 

57,472 

25.170 

£ 175 

26,450 

1.3.1.31 
261,884 

33.1.31 
396 
975 

20,49,3 

86,708 
31,995 

Linen yam - . - . 

Machinery and mill work 

Silk manufactures . - . 

Sugar, rednod _ . _ 

'I'in and pewter wares tin 
unwronght and tin plates - 
Woollen inanuf icttircs * 

>.1X11 . . . . 

Other articles .... 

£ 23,983 
6,2 13 
1.962 
10,219 

11,469 

51,910 

9,452 

29,1,30 

£ 41..316 
11,.389 
9,1.58 
8,335 

20,418 

93,982 

9,218 

42,215 

jC .34,751 
49,V7.S 
11,901 
3,918 

1 1.3,661 

115,103 
19.9.50 
.50,10-, 

Tofat aegresvlp value 

£611,902 

;£ 740.806 

jC; 7 1.512 


We alto export very omnldcralilc quantities of colonial ami other foreign products lo the Sardinian territories. 


GENTIAN (Ger. Enzian ; Fr. Gentiune; It. Genziana; Sp. Jenciana; Uus. 
Efizian; Lat. Gentiana), the roots of two alpine plants, Gentiana lutea and Gerxtiann 
purpurea^ found f^rowing in Switzerland and Austria, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, and 
in North America. 'J'hosc brought to this country come from Germany. They are in 
pieces of various lengths and thickness, twisted, wrinkled on thg outside, and covered 
with a brownish grey cuticle. They have no particular odour ; and the taste is intensely 
bitter, without being nauseous. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory,) 

GHEE. See Putter. 

GIBRALTAR, a famous fortress near the southernmost extremity of Spain, and 
contiguous to the narrowest part of the strait, to which it gives its name, joining the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, lat. S6® 6' SO" N., Ion. 5® 21' 12" W. It is situated on 
the west side of a rocky rnountain or promontory, the Mans Caipe of the ancient.s, pro¬ 
jecting into the sea, in a southerly direction, about S miles, being from J to f of a 
mile in width. The southernmost extremity of the rock is called Europa Point. Its 
northern side, fronting the isthmus which connects it with Spain, is almost perpendi¬ 
cular, and wholly inaccessible; the east and south sides are so rugged and precipitous, 
as to render any attack upon them, even if they were not fortified, next to impossible; 
so that it is only on the west side, fronting the hay, where the rock declines to the 
sea and the town is built, that it can be attacked with the least chance of success. 
Here, however, the strength of the fortifications, and the magnitude of the batteries, are 
such, that the fortress seems to be impregnable, even though attacked by an enemy having 
the command of the sea. It was taken by the English in 1701, hut the fortiHcations 
were then very inferior to wliat they are at present. Towards the end of the American 
war, it was att.acked by a most formicbihle armament fitted out jointly by Spain and 
France; hut the strength of the place, and the bravery of the garrison, defeated all the 
efforts of the combined powers. Population about 1G,000, exclusive of the troops, 
ivhicli usually amount, in time of peace, to about 3,000. ’ 

The hay of Gibraltar is spacious ; and, being protected from all the more dangerous 
winds, affords a convenient station for ships. Two moles have been constructed, at a 
vast expense, for tlie protection of the shipping. The old mole projects frohi the north 
end of the town, N.W. by N., 1,100 feet into the sea; the new mole is mile more to 
the south, extending outwards about 700 feet; it has an elbow formed by the shore, and 
in winter large vessels anchor inside; the farthest out in from 5 to G fathoms. The plan 
on the opposite page gives a better idea of the position of Gibraltar, as well as of the 
Straits, than could he derived from any description. It is taken from Captain Smyth’s 
beautiful chart of the Mediterranean. 

Trade, Political Importance^ — Gibraltar fs of considfraWe consequence ns a comniprcl.al st.-ition. 
Being a free port, subject to no duties and few restrictions, she is a convenient entrepdt for 'he Knglish 
and other foreign goods destined for the supply, principally through Ulegitimate channels, of tlie con¬ 
tiguous .Spanish provinces. Its importance, in this respect, increased rapidly during the 10 years endinir 
with 1840; so much so, that wliife the declared value of the various articles of British produce and 
manufacture exported to Gibraltar dn 18.13 amounted to'only 38.’i,4G0if., they amounted to 1,11i,176/. in 
1840, and U) 1,053,367/ in 1841. But since a more liberal system began to be introduced into Spain the 
exports of British products to Gibraltar have declined. In 1861 they were valued at 481,286/. We also 
send to Gibraltar considerable quantities of foreign and colonial merchandise, most part ol which arc 
destined for the supply of Spain. 


2 S 2 
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GIBRALTAR. 



Gibraltar is also of great importance to Great Britain in a military and naval point 
of view, being, in fact, the key of the Mediterranean, and affording a convenient and 
secure station for the outfit, refreshment, repair, and accommodation of our ships of 
war and merchantmen. 'JTlie revenue collected in the town amounts to from 30,000/* 
to 40,000/., which is about sufficient to defray the public civil expenditure of the place. 
The expense annually incurred in Great Britain on account of the garrison, in time of 
peace, amounts to about 200,000/. — a smidl sum compared with the important political 
and commercial advantages it is the means of securing. 


Mwii- — Th« eflfWctJte or hard dollar snAt, AJ. t theconrent 
dollar nrinc estimated at § hard dollan =s S«. KHM* Reals and 
quortMOf Mh hard and current dollars are the same, bein^f, 
ue fbrtaers! 4 j(/., end the latter a 
Accounts ore kept In current dollars (pesos), divided Into 8 
Veals of Ifi quartos each : 12 reals currency mnkc a cub or hard 
duUiur, by which Roods are liouRht and told; and 3 of these 
veals ore consider^ equal to 6 Spanish reals vuUon. 


nihrnltar draws on London in eSbotlTe dollars of IS reals, 
and London on Gibraltar in current dollars of H reals. 

The exchange of Gibraltar on Cadiz, and other cities of 
Sftnin, is in hard dollan at a perrentage, which Thrice con* 
Blderably, and niostly in favour of Gibraltar. 

iVeighU and MeoMu'rtt are those of England, excepting the 
arroba SIV lbs. EnslLsh: grain Is sold by the fhnega, A of 
which mtdee I Winiltester quarter ; wine Is sold by the ^llon, 
100 of which arc equal to 100*4 English wine gallons. 
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GILD, OR GUILD, a company of merchants or manufacturers, whence the halls of 
such companies are denominated Gild or Guild Halls* 

GILL, a measure of capacity. See Weights and Measures. 

GIN. English geneva, or gin, is made of .spirit obtained from oats, barley, or malt, 
rectified or redistilled, with tlie addition of juniper berries, oil of turpentine, &c. All 
spirits manufactured in England, and most of the Scotch and Irish spirits imported into 
England, are subjected to the process of rectification. English gin is said to be one of 
the most wholesome spirits.<^—( See Spirits.) 

GINGER (Ger. Ingwer j Du. Gember; Fr. G ttgemhre} It. Zen zero; Sp, Jenjibre^ 
Agengibre; Rus. Inhir; Lat. zingiber; Pers. Zungeoeel; Arab. Zingebeel), the roots of 
a plant (Amomum Zingiber), a native of the East Indies and China, but which was early 
carried to and succeeds very well in the West Indies. After the roots are dug, ti>e 
best are selected, scraped, washed, and dried in the sun with great care. This is called 
white ginger; while the inferior roots, which arc scalded in boiling water before being 
dried, are denominated black ginger. Preserved ginger is made by scalding the green 
roots, or the roots taken up when they are young and full of .sap, till tliey are tender; 
then peeling them in cold water, and putting them into a thin syrup, from which they 
are shifted into the jars in which they come to us, and a rich syrup poured over them. 
Dried ginger has a pungent aromatic odour, and a hot, biting taste. It is imported in 
bags, each containing about a owt. The white brings the highest price, being more 
pungent and better flavoured. The external characters of goodness in both sorts of 
dried ginger are, soundness, or the being free from worm holes, heaviness, and firmness; 
the pieces that are .small, light, and soft, or very friable and fibrous, should bo rejected. 
The best preserved ginger is nearly translucent ; it should be chosen of a briglit yellow 
colour; rejecting that which is dark-coloured, fibrous, or stringy. — {Milburn's Orient. 
Commerce; Thomson's Dispensatory.) 

The conmimptloo of ginger did not formerly exceed 10,000 cwt. a ye.ir.* This was most probably 
owing t«» tlie too iiigh duties with which it was burdened down to lft42. But these being tljcn reduced 
to lOs. 6d. per cwt. on foreign, and ^s- Zd. per do. on colonial ginger, the consumption h.as since con¬ 
siderably increased, having amounted to 18,091 cwt. in 1852. During the same year 117,472 lbs. preserved 
ginger were admitted to consumption. 


GINSENG (Du. Ginseng, Gintetn; Fr. Ginseng; Ger. Kraflwerzel, Ginseng; It. 
Ginseng; Sp. Jinseng ; Chin. Yansam; Tart. GMofa), the root of a small plant (Pawcar 
quinquefolium Lin.), growing in China, Tartary, and several parts of North America, 
The latter is what we generally see in England, and is an article of trade to China, 
which is its only market. Large quantities were formerly exported from this country; 
but it is now carried direct to China by the Americans. It is sometimes exported 
crude, and sometimes cured or clarified. Within these few years, it has been discovered 
in the Himalaya mountains, and small quantities have been thence sent to Canton^; 
but the speculation has not succeeded. It is only about 40 years since it began to bo 
sent from America to China. Previously to the present century, the Chinese drew 
their supplies from the wilds of Tartary, and the root brought an exorbitant price. 
Crude ginseng now sells in the Canton market at from (50 to 70 dollars per picul, and 
prepared at from 70 to 80 dollars. In 18.52, there were sent from the United States 
to China, 158,455 lbs. ginseng, valued at 102,073 dollars. — (^Papers laid before Con* 
gress, 1st January, 185,3.) 

GLASS (Ger. and Du. Glas; Fr. VHre, Verre; It. Vetro; Sp. Vidrio; llus.Stek!o; 
Lat. xutrwn), a transparent, brittle, factitious body. It is formed by mixing together 
some sort of siliceous earth, as fine sand, or pounded flint, with an alkali, such as soda, 
potash, or pearlash, and subjecting them to a strong heat. By this means they arc 
melted into a transparent, soft, tenacious mass, that may, when hot, be formed into thin 
plates, bent and shaped in every possible way. When cool, it becomes brittle, and is 
denominated glass. Litharge, minium, borax, the black oxide of manganese, &c. are 
sometimes usecl in the manufacture of glass, according to the purposes to whicli it is to 
be applied. 

The kinds of glass, and their ingredients, are stated by Dr, Ure as follows; — 


•* There arc S distinct kind* of gins* at present manufac* 
tured:—1. Flint glass, or fslass oMead j 8. Plate glaas, or elaM 
of pure soda i .1. Crown plas*, the beat window glasat 4. Hroad 
Blau, a coatse window glau; 5. Bottle, or cnarae green glaw. 

“ 1. Fiini niatt, so named because the siliceous ingredient 
waa originally employed in the form of ground flints. It is 
now made of the following compoaiUon: — 

- 100 t>ani 

- 60 ' — 

- 30 — 

“ To correct the green colour derived fVom combustible 
matter or oxide of iron, a little black oxide of manganese la 
added, and sometimes nitre and arsenic. Tlie fusion U accom¬ 
plished usually In about 30 hours. . . 

“2, Plate ulau. — Good carbonate of uda, procured hj de- 


Puri fled Lynn sand 
Litharge, or red lead 
Purihed pearUsh 


composing common salt with |ic.irlnsh, is employed as the flux. 
The |>ro]K)riion of the materials is — 

Pure sand .... 43'0 


Dry subcarlHinate of soila * - 

Pure quicklime ... 4-() 

Nitre - - - - 

Broken plate glass . - - -IflO’O, 

About 70 parts of good plate glass may be run oif fiom these 
materiala. 

“3. Crown, ot fine Wiadow Gtaie. — This is made of sand 
ritrided by the impure barilla manufaituied b'l in< inepaiiun 
of sea we<^ on tlie .Scutch and Irlsli shores. The most ap, 
proved composition is— 

By Measure. By Weight, 
Fine and purified » .5 80(1 

Best kelp grou^, a . •• i; ^ 
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” 4. Broad Gtau. — TJiU U maJe of a mixture of loap* | 
liOilm' wa*te, kelp, and sand. TJi« first injfredient conslstt of 1 
lime uteri for remWlna il.e alkali of the soap-boiler ctoaUc. 
the Insoluble niaitt r .? hit kelp or barilla, and a quantity ot 
suit and water, all in a patty ttate. The propoHiont note* 
sarily vary, ‘i of the wasti^ 1 of kelp, and 1 of sand, turin a 
iiri ity good broad glosa. lliey are mixed together, dried, and 
irituri. 


*’ 5. BoMe Gtau it tbe coarsest bind. It is made of soapm* 
waste and river tand, in proportions wiiioh practice must de> 
termine according to the quantity of the waste; some soap; 
boilers extracting more saline matter, and others less, from 
their kelps. Common sand and lime, with a little common 
clay and tea salt« figrm a cheap mUture for bottle glass.*’ 


J. Historical Notices with respect to Glass. — Tlie manufacture of gla.ss is one of the 
very liighest beauty and utility. It Is most probable that we are indebted for this 
wonderful art, as we are for the gift of letters, to the Pheenwians. According to Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. c. 26.), glass had been made for many ages, of sand found near 
the mouth of the small river Belus in Phoenicia. ** The rei>ort,” says he, ** is, that the 
crew of a merchant ship laden with nitre (fossil alkali) having used some pieces of it to 
support the kettles placed on the fires they had made on the sand, were surprised to see 
pieces formed of a translucent substance, or glass. This was a sufficient hint for the 
manufacture. Ingenuity (astuta et ingeniosa solertia) was immediately at work, to im¬ 
prove the procc.ss thus happily suggested. Hence the magnctical stone came to be 
added, from an idea that it contained not only iron, but glas.s. They also used clear 
pebbles, shells, and fossil sand. Indian glass is said to be formed of native crystal, and 
is on that account superior to every other.* Phcenician glass is prepared with light 
dry wood, to which copper and nitre are added, the last being principally brought from 
Ophir. It is occasionally tinged with different colour.s. Sometimes it is brought to 
the desired shape by being blown, sometimes by being ground on a lathe, and sometimes 
it is embossed like silver.” Sidon, he adds, is famous for this manufacture. It was 
there that mirrors were first invented. In Pliny’s time, glass was made in Italy, of 
tine sand on the shore between Cumae and the Lucrine bay. 

Glass was manufactured at Home into various articles of convenience and ornament. 
Pliny mentions that Nero gave 6,000 sesterces (50,0004 according to the ordinary 
method of reckoning)<for two glass cups, each having two handles! These, however, 
must have been of an immense sire and of exquisite workmanship ; for glass was then 
in common use for drinking vessels, and was used even in the form of buttles in which 
to keep wine. — (Mart. Epig. lil). it. 22. 40., and lib. iv. 86.) 

There is no authentic evidence of glass being used in windows previously to the 
third or fourtli century; and then, and for long after, it was used only in churches and 
other public building.s. In this country, even so late as the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, glass was very rarely mot with. In a survey of Alnwick Castle, made in 
1573, it is stated — “ And, because throwe extreme winds, the glasse of the windowe.s 
of this and other my lord’s castles and houses here in the country dooth decay and 
waste, yt were good the whole leights of everie windowe, at the departure of his lord- 
shippe from lyinge at any of his said castels, and houses, and downing the time of his 
lordship’s absence, or others lyinge in them, were taken doune and lade up in safety: 
And at sooche time as ather his lordsliippc or anic other sholde lye at any of the said 
places, the same might then he set uppe of newe, with smale charges, whereas now the 
decaye thereof shall be veiie costlie and chargeable to be repayred.” — (North. Housh. 
Booh, xvii.) Sir F. M. Eden thinks it probable that glass windows were not intro¬ 
duced into farmhouses in England much before the reign of James I. They are men¬ 
tioned in a le.ase in 1615, in a parish in Suflblk. In Scotland, however, as late as 1661, 
the windows of ordinary country houses were not glazed, and only the upper parts of 
even those in the king’s palaces had glass ; the lower ones having two wooden shutters, 
to open at pleasure, and admit the fresh air, Fiom a passage in Harrison’s Description 
of England, it may be inferred that glass was introduced into country houses in the 
reign of Henry VIII. He says,—“ Of old time,” (meaning, probably, the beginning 
of the century,) “ our countrie houses instead of glasse did use much luttise, and that 
made either of wicker or tine rifts of oke in chcckerwise. I read also that some of the 
better sort, in and before the time of the Saxons, did make panels of home instead of 
glasse, and’tix them in wooden calmes (casements); but as home in windowes is now 
(1584) quite laid downc in everie place, so our lattises are also growne into disuse, 
because glasse is come to be so plentiful, and within verie little so good, cbeape, if not 
better than tbe other.” Glass is now introduced into tbe windows of almost every cot¬ 
tage of Great Britain ; and in this cold, damp climate, it ought rather to be considered 
as a necessary of life, than as the most elegant and useful of conveniences. What Dr. 
Johnson has said as to glass deserves to be quoted: —“By some fortuitous liquefaction 


• If thU be a correct deioription of the glass of India In the age of Pliny, it has since fallen off very 
much; Indian glass being now .ihoOt the very worst that Is made. At present, the Hindoos manufacture 
It of fragments of broken glass, quarts sand, and impure ioda,_an article found native in many parts of 
India, particularly in the south. The furnaces are so bad thattbey cannot melt our common bottle glass. 
— (Hamilton's Mysore, vol.iii. p. 370.) The glass of China is much better than that of India, though 
still very inferior to that of Europe. 
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was mankind taught to produce a body at once in a high degree solid and transparent, 
which might admit the light of the sun, and exclude the violence of the wind ; which 
might extend the sight of the philosopher to new ranges of existence, and charm him 
at one time with the unbounded extent of the material creation, and at another with the 
endless subordination of animal life; and, what is of yet more importance, might supply 
the decays of nature, and succour old age with subsidiary sight. Thus was the first 
artificer in glass employed, though without his own knowledge or expectation. He 
was facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment of light, enlarging the avenue of science, 
and conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures; he was enabling the student to 
contemplate nature, and the beauty to behold herself/’— {liambler. No. 9.) 

Venice, for a long time, excelled all Europe in the manufacture of glass, but was 
subsequently.rivalled by France. The manufacture was early introduced into England; 
but it was not carried on to any extent pVeviously to the sixteenth century. The first 
plates for looking-glasses and coach windows were made in 1673, at I>arnbetb, by Ve¬ 
netian artists under the protection of the Duke of Buckingham. 'J'he British Plate 
Company was incorporated in 1773, when it erected its extensive works at Ravenhead 
near St. Helen's, in Lancashire. The manufacture was at first conducted by workmen 
from France, whence we had previously brought all our plate glass. But that which 
is now made at Ravenhead, at Liverpool, and London, is equal or superior to any im¬ 
ported from the Continent. 

It is difficult to form any precise estimate of the value of the glass annually produced 
in Great Britain. We believe, liowevcr, tliat it cannot amount to less than Si,600,000/. ; 
and that the workmen employed in the dillereat departments of the uiunufuctnrc 
exceed 45,000. 

Duties on Glass, — Considering the vast importance of glass, and the various ne¬ 
cessary, convenient, and ornamental purposes to which it is applied, it might have 
been supposed that it would be exempted from all taxation ; and that, at all events, if 
the public exigencies made its taxation itidispeiisahle, that the duties on it would be kept 
within reasonable limits, and imposed in the way least likely to he injurious. We 
regret, however, to state that these apparently obvious considerations were all but 
wholly lost sight of in the taxing of glass in this country ; the duties on it having been 
curried to a most exorbitant extent, and imposed in the most #pprcssivc manner. 
After successive augmentations, the duties were raised in 1813 to the amount of 98s. a 
owt. on Hint and plate glass 1 And the consequence w.as, that despite the increase of 
wealth and population in the interim, the consumption of both these sorts of glass was 
less than it had been In 1794, when the duty was only 3‘2i». 2^. a cwt. 1 The progress 
of the manufacture and of the duties since 1813 is exhibited in the subjoined tables, 
the influence of the various modifications of the latter on production being too obvious 
to require being pointed out. 

We do not know whether it was possible materially to vary the mode in which the 
duties were assessed, without opening a still wider door to fraud than that which ex¬ 
isted. But they not only augmented the price of a most indispensable article by their 
entire antount, but they firther augmented it, and that in no inconsiderable degree, by 
fettering the operations of the manufacturers, and preventing them from making expe¬ 
riments and improvements, and introducing new processes. In this respect the duties 
were especially injurious. Nor can any one acquainted with the facts entertain any 
doubt that the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry were fully justified in expressing their 
conviction that “ no tax can combine more ohjeclions, or be more at variance with all 
sound principles of taxations than this duty on ylass.’* 

Had it been impossible otherwise to get rid of the duties, they might have been advan¬ 
tageously commuted for an increase of the house duty. The greater cheapness of glass 
would have more than compensated to most householders for the increase of the house 
tax, at the same time that the manufacture would have been increased and improved. 

But any commutation of this sort was rendered unnecessary. The imposition of the 
income tax having supplied Sir Robert Feel with the means of effecting those great 
financial reforms which will ever distinguish his administration, the glass duties were 
repealed from the 5th April, 1845. The beneficial influence of this liberal and most 
judicious measure is obvious in the improved quality, the increased cheapness, and 
greater variety of descriptions of glass in the market j and there can be no doubt that 
its advantages will become still more and more obvious from the facilities it gives for 
the introduction of improvements, and, consequently, for ameliorating the fabric as well 
as reducing the cost of one of the most useful and admirable of the products of art and 
industry. 

The annexed tables show the slate of the manufacture previously to the abolition of 
the duty. 

The duties on foreign glass are specified in the TAniFf. 
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t. A Return of the Kate* of Duty on Glass in 1813, srith the Quantities of each Kind of Glass retained for 
Home Use, and the aggregate Nett Revenue in each Year, from 1813 to 1842, both included, noting 
the Periods when any Alteration of the Duty took place, and the Amount of such Alterations. 


Rate of Duty 7 
in 181.3. 
cwt. 3 

Flint. 

Plate. 

Crown. 

German 

Sheet. 

Broad. 

Common 

Botde. 


98«. 

98j. 

73«.6d 

73*. CJ. 

30#. 

Si. id. 

TotaL 

Yean. 

Quantities of Glass retained for Home Use. 



Cn4t. 


CtoU, 

Cnis. 

Ctirlt. 

Cwt^m 

CW(M. 

I81S 

23,37C 

9 ,.398 

84,441 



6.994 

47,.350 

171,.55.3 

1814 

24,227 

6,7781 84.2.51 



8,628 

140,252 

264.136 

1815 

24,911 

41!i 

77,485 



8,452 

• 29,461 

240,728 

1816 

20,011 


50,1.51 



6,140 

160.221 

212,.523 

1817 

»2,n; 

1,7.3; 

70.361 



«,.374 

123,881 

232,6'I2 

ISIS 

26,976 

6,391 

68,893 

*■ 

“ 

6,319 

201,795 

332,376 

1819 

28A09 

6,473 90,726 

- 

• 

8,267 

238,463 

372.738 1 

1820 

24,745 

8,7.35 

74,183 

. 

. 

7,782 

171,495 

2^.6,940 

1821 

21,927 

9.71 SI 8CJIS4 



8.0.k5 

1.37,117 

263,181 

1822 

21.400 

9..562 

95,510 



8..353 

J.54.492 

289,317 

1823 

21,829 11,607 

1(U,.392 



9.172 

19'^,4.50 

312,4 56 

1821 

24,054 13.543 

123,815 

* 

* 

9,295 

2.‘.8,72.5 

410,562 

1825 

34,1841 5,082 

140,298 

- 

- 

8,347 

251,932 

449,813 • 

1826 

47J)9ol2..527 

11.5,7.31 



8,113 

282,512 

465,973 

1827 

46.(.88 

14,209 

114,381 

* 

* 

7,611 

239,794 

122,683 

1828 

1 

54,255 

17/)96 

121,158 

- 

■ 

6,970 

254,787 

454,266 

1829 1 

1 

80,869 13.92.5 

92,252 



6.864 

218,901 

382,811 

1830 1 

49,353 12.077 

80,926 



4,845 

IS0,915 

l328,74(. 

IS.-)! 

49,60814,373 

88,088 

• 

• 

5,915 

150,520 

299,101 

1832 

51,58611,554 

66,007 


179 

5,304 

158,719 

313,349 ■ 

18.3.3 

54.8IS I.l.AW 

105,131 


. 

6..306 

164,000 

344,151 ' 

18.34 

5V,«yo IC^SOO 

106,389 

* 


1 6,706 

194,143 

,376,494 

1835 

43,936 16,941 

111,651 


4.248| 

5,847 

201,613 

384,2.36 j 

18,36 

86,866! 19,993 

117,041 



* 7,629 

249,145 1 

480,671 ^ 

18.37 

18,12121,64(1 

ni,.309 


7071 

7,190 

247,446 ! 

4.56,413 

18.38 

11,.594 23.992 H3.76». 


2,202 

6 ,.57 5 

243,016 

471,2/5 

1839 

82,300 26,405 

113,340 


5,170 

1 8,.5U 

252,808 

488,606 

1840 

82,486 31,200 111,316 


?,914 

9,019 

232,854 

473,799 • 

1841 

r4,444 22 ,ns«! 

9.3,a3.3j 

11.298 


1 

190,2.57 1 

1 

.591,120 *■ 

1842 '( 

8.098 

I8„396l 

SI,7I.5| 

17,117 

* 

161,.037 1 

346.863 


Period and Amoant of 
AltenUon ot Dutjr. 


Agcwpite 

Nett 

Kerenue. 


[Prom fith July, IS 19, (he duty 1 
on plate glass reduced from }• 
4/. ISs. to 51. per cwt. 


From Sth July, 1R2.’), the duty' 
of 47. 18,. nn flint glass re¬ 
pealed, and a new duty ofj 
IV/. 10,. for every 1,000 lbs. 
of fluxed maierialk for flint 
glass imposed. 

From 5th July, 182S, the duty' 
on coinmoii bottle glass re- I 
ducetl in flreat Britain from 
K,. Vrf. to 1m. per cwt., and I 
the dute on every descri|>. ^ 
tion of gloss «.ssimilatvd 
througliout tlie U. King¬ 
dom. j 


From 10th October, 183*. the' 
duty on fluxed materials for 
flint tdass reduced from 
IV/. 10,. per 1,000 lbs. to 
SO*, for every 100 lbs. 




From 15th May, 1840, the! 
duty on every description of 
glass increased f) per cent {I 
and from 15th August, 1840, i 
the duly on broad glass in- j 
creased front 1/. 10,. to 11 
51. Us. Ctl. per ewu j 


£ 

60tl,H50 

.5.30,791 

47.3,780 

3.53,188 

461,8/9 

581,399 

606,176 

500,59.3 
55! 1,075 
.559,029 
607,.378 
728,342 


609,106 

542,201 

631,718 


66.3,162 

(i08,91).3 

C.r.7,9M8 

691,467 


11, Account exhibiting the QuantUlee of the different Deacriptlon* of Glass manufactured during each 
of the 3 Years ending with 1842, with tho Quantities exported, the Rates and Produce of the Duties, 
Sec — {Obtained from the Excise.) 


Description of GJau. 

Qu.wtlty 

manufac- 

laired. 

QuantIfT 

jfcfk|»orteiL 

Bate of Duty. 

Groes 
Amount 
«f Duty. 

Draw b.ack on 
Glass ex¬ 
ported. 

Nett Amount 
of Duy (Kx- 
cite) after de¬ 
ducting draw¬ 
back and 
other legal al- 
luwances. 

Flint glass • - • 1840 

Ditto . . • 1841 

DlUo . . >1842 

Plate glass- • -1810 

Ditto . . .1841 

Ditto ... 1842 

Crown glaiiss • .1840 

Ditto . . .18411 

Ditto - - - 1842, 

German sheet glass * 1S |0! 
Ditto - - . 1811 

Ditto . • - 1842 

Broad sheet glass • |840 
Ditto - - - 1841 

Ditto . . • 1842 

Common bottle glass 1810 
Ditto . . .1811 

Ditto . . . 1642 

CwiM. 

101,889 

97,524 

83,653 

33,623 

27 ,ti.59 
21,528 

129,978 

116,895 

97,195 

16,8.59 

20,85,5 

25,500 

6,051 

525,.57I 

501,177 

390,182 

Total nett 

CtvlM. 
19,913 
20,516 
i 3,696 
Sa.ffH. 
52,879' 
121,113 
68,318 
CtvU. 
1.5,316 
19,118 
12,.369 
' 8,219 

8,781 
7,701 

n 

292.887 
.310,9.37 
22.5,633 > 

revenue col 

fTo 15th May, 1840, Igf.Sd.l 
per pHt.; sinoe, I8«. 8</. (ler y 
1, cw t- and 5 per cent. J 

f To 15th M.»y, 1840. 51. perl 
4 cwl.; since, 3f. jHir cwt. and y 
(, 5 |)er cent. J 

•Tol.5th May, I84<),.3/-1.3#.6</. 
|HT cwt.; since, 51. 13#. bd. • 
per cwt- and 5 per «^«nt. 

'To 15th May, I840,.3/.1.3».«rf.' 
per cwt.; since, 3f. 13i. Od. 
per cwt- and 5 per cent. 

,To 1.5th May, 1810, 1/, 10#. 
per cwt. 

To 15th Aug. 1840, 1/. lOt. ] 
since 3/. 13#. Cd. per cwt. niul ! 
■To 1.5th May, 1840, 7#. perl 
cwt.; sinoe, 7«. per cwt. and y 
, 5 per cent. J 

ilected during the 3 years ending 

£ 

101,029 

».5,,5C.5 

81,973 

104,117 

K7,06t 

67,81* 

492,962 

451,064 

376,205 

63,986 

8/1,473 

98,597 

13,915 
per cwt. and 

I per cent. 

1 189,883 1 
181,174 

1 143,496 1 

with 184* 

£ 

21,199 

22,6(s5 

15,098 

7,412 

17,4S3 

9.K66 

7.3/»30 

92,070 

60,891 

.^3,601 

.36,876 

32,348 

* 

5 per cent. { 

I 10,3,926 
114,109 

1 82.915 

£ 

79,830 

72,9(.0 

66,875 

96,705 

C9,.578 

57,946 

417,497 

357,3.37 

313,32.3 

30,382 

43,.597 

6<i,049 

13,913 

SS,96!f 

70,065 

60,581 

M .l,gO*A93 


Annual average nett revenue of the 3 years ending with 1842 _ . £ 634,19 8 | 
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GLOVES (Gcr. HandschtJie; Fr, Gants; It Guanti;. Sp. Guanfes; Rus. Ru- 
hani/Dizih Pertsehatkij Golizii), well known articles of dress used for covering the hands, 
usually made of leather, but frequently also of cotton, wool, silk, &c. The leather used 
in the manufacture of gloves is not, properly speaking, tanned, but prepared by a pe¬ 
culiar process that renders it soft and pliable. Some sorts of leather gloves admit of 
being washed, and others not. Woodstock and Worcester, but particularly the former, 
are celebrated for the manuftcture of leather gloves of a superior quality; in which a 
great number of women and girls, as m'cII as men, are employed. Resides Worcester 
and Woodstock, London, Yeovil, Ludlow, and Leominster are the principal seats of 
the leather glove manufacture. It is, however, impossible to obtain any trustworthy 
accounts of the numbers produced. Gloves are sometimes sewed by machinery; but 
this is done only to improve the work by rendering the stitches more correctly equi¬ 
distant, as it is not cheaper than manual labour. Limerick used to be famous for the 
manufacture of a sort of ladies’gloves, called chicken gloves. Large quantities of cotton 
gloves are made at Nottingham and Leicester. 

Influence of Repeal qf Prohibilion qf Jmporiation .—The importation of leather jjloves and mitts was 
formerly prohibitod, under the severest penalties. This prohlbitioti had the effect, by preventing all 
competition and emulation with tl>e foreigner, to check improvement, and to render British gloves at 
once inferior in quality and high in price. This system was, however, permitted to continue till 1825, 
when the prohibition was repealed, and gloves allowed to bo imported on payment of duties, which, though 
high, are not prohibitory. This measure was vehemently opposed ; and iiiany predictions were made of 
the total ruin of the manufacture ; but in this, as in most other instances, experience has shown that the 
trade had not been materially benefited by the prohibition. The wholesome competition to which the 
manufacturers now felt themselves, for the first time, exposed, made them exert ail their energies; and 
it is admitted on all hands, that there was a more rapid improvement in the manufacture during the 
dozen jears after the trade was opened than in the previous half century. There was, no doubt, a great 
deal of complaining of a decay of trade among the le-ather glove manufacturers, and large quantities of 
gloves are Imported; but the check given to the trade was probably owing more to the growing use of 
home-made cotton gloves than to tlie importation of foreign leather gloves ; and had it not been for the 
improved fabric, and greater cheapness of British leather gloves, that has grown out of the new system. 
It is abundantly certain that cotton gloves would have gained still more rapidly on them. In noint of 
fact, however, it does not apytcar, taking the smuggling that formerly existed into account, that tnere has 
been any considerable fulling off in the leatlier glove trmle. At all events, there has been no serious 
falling off in the number of skins brought from abroad to be used in the manulacture, and consequently 
in the number of pairs of gloves produced irum such skins ; and there is no reason for thinking that it 
Is different with the other departments. 

Account of the Number of Lamb and Kid Skins entered for Home Consumption in the undermentioned 
Years, with an Kstimate of the quantity of Gloves which such Skins would produce, on the Supposition 
that from each 120 .Skins there would be inanuLictured 18 Dozen Pairs of Gloves. 


V'ears. 

NumlH‘r of 
L^iinb Skins. 

Number of 
Kid Skins. 

Total Lamb 
and Kid. 

I)o». <Jloves 
(>r<Mluoed 
each Vear. 

Yean. 

IH40 1 

Numi)er of 
Lanib Skins. 

Number of 
Kid SkJns. 

Total Lamb 
and Kid. 

Doz. Gloves 
l>rodiiced 
each Ye.ir. 

1821 
1825 1 
IS'.U 
1835 1 

1,202,029 
2,(198,553 1 
1,859,850 
! 2,287,046 1 

242,990 
771,522 
1,086,209 
’ 956'.628 

1,446,025 

2,870,075 

.1,213,671 1 

216,760 

4.10,506 

441,900 

486.551 

1844 1 

1850 I 

1851 1 

1 ,.552r»2n 

1.519.20.1 

1.917.21.1 1 

1.591.275 1 

697,012 
.5.17,.151 
491,518 
6/.5,412 

2,219,540 

1 2,086,5.51 
2,1/1,7,11 
2.206.087 1 

317,411 
' 312,981 

.161,759 
.1.11,001 


At an average of the years 1850 and 1851,2,805,123 p.airs of foreign leather gloves were entered for 
consumption, producing an annual average revenue of 42,058/. The duties, wliicb vary from 2s. Gd. to 
4s. Cd. per doz. pairs, are specified in the Art. Tahiff. 

GOLD (Ger. Gold; Du. Coud; Da. and Sw. Guld; Fr. Or; It. and Sp. Oro; 
Port. Giro, Ouro ; llus. Soloto ; Pol. Zloto ; Lat. Auruin ; Arab. Tibr and Zehch; 
Sans. Swarna ; Malay, Mffs), the most precious of all the metals, seems to have been 
known from the earliest antiquity. It is of an orange red, or reddish yellow colour, 
and has no perceptible taste or smell. Its lustre is considerable, yielding only to that of 
platinum, steel, silver, and mercury. It is rather softer than silver. Its specific gravity 
is 19-3. No other substance is equal to it in ductility and malleability. It may be 
beaten out into leaves so thin, that one grain of gold will cover 56^ square inches. 
These leaves are only 1555333 of an inch thick. But the gold leaf with which silver wire 
is covered has only of that thickness. An ounce of gold upon silver is capable of 
being extended more than J,300 miles in length. Its tenacity is considerable, though 
in this respect it yields to iron, copper, platinum, and silver. From the experiments of 
Seckingen, it appears that a gold wire 0*078 inch in diatneter, is capable of supporting 
a weight of 150*07 lbs, avoirdupois without breaking. It melts at 32“^ of Wedgwood’s 
pyrometer. When melted, it assumes a bright bluish green colour. It expands in the 
act of fusion, and consequently contracts while becoming solid more than most metals; 
a circumstance which renders it Jess proper for casting in moulds. — (^Thomson's 
Chtmhtry.') 

For the quantities of gold produced, and the places where it is produced, see Pre¬ 
cious Metals. 

GOMUTI, or EJOO, a species of palm {^Borasius Gomulus), growing in the 
Indian islands. 
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A valunble oroduct is obtained from this palm, resembling dtor* Aorse Aflfr; it s found between the 
trunk and b?;mche«. at the insertion of the latter, in a matted form, interspersed with long, hard, woody 
twi«o”the same colour. When freed from the latter, it U manufactured by the natives into cordage. 
Its fibres are stronger and more durable, but less pliant, than those of the cocoa nut, or coir— (see Coin); 
and is therefore, fitter for cables and standing rigging, but less fit for running rigging. The native 
shipping of the Eastern Islands of all kinds are chiefly equipped with cordage of the gomuti ; and the 
largest European shipping in the Indies use cdbles of It. It undergoes no preparation but that of spinning 
and twisting ; no material similar to our tar and pitch, indispensable to the preservation of hempen 
cordage, being necessary with a substance tliat, in a remarkable degree, possesses the quality of resisting 
alternations of heat and moisture. 'I'he gomuti of Amboyna, and the other Spice islands, is the best. 
That of Java has a coarse ligneous fibre. Gomuti is generally sold in twisted shreds or yarns, often as 
low as 1 dollar a picul, and seldom more than 2. Were European ingenuity applied to the improvement 
of this material, there seems little doubt that it might be rendered more extensively useful. 

East. Archip. vol. ili. p.425.) 


GOOD HOPE. CAPE OF. See Cape Town. 

GOTTENBURG, ok, more properly, GOTIIABORG, on the south-west coast 
of Sweden, at the head of a fiord near the Cattegat, which receives the river Gotlnu 
lat, 57® 42' 4" N., Ion. 11® 57' 45" E. Population 29,000, and increasing. Vessels 
do not come close to the city, but lie in the river or harbour at a short distance from 
the shore, goods being conveyed from and to them by lighters that navig.ate the canals 
by which the lower part of the town is intersected. The depth of water in the port is 
17 feet, and there is no tide, bar, or shallow. A vessel entering the Gotha must take 
a pilot on board, whoso, duty it is to meet her ^ league west of Wingo beacon. After 
Stockholm, Gottenburg has the most extensive commerce of any town in Sweden. 
Iron and steel, the foimer excellent, but the latter inferior to that made in England, 
form the principal articles of export. They are brought from the rich mines of Wer- 
meland, distant about 200 miles; being conveyed partly by the lake Wener, partly by 
the Trbllhmtta canal — (see Canals), — and partly by the river Gotha. The exports 
of iron, in 1847, amounted in all to 27,4-17 tons. The original cost of iron is supposed 
to be increased about 5 per cent, by the expense of its conveyance to Gottenburg; and 
the shipping charges, inclusive of the export duty, are about 10 per cent, additional. 
The Text great article of export is timber, particularly deals, which are also furnished 
by Wcrmeland. Of tliese, the exports, in 1847, were 22",000 doz., but this is above 
the average. 'The other articles of export arc linen, sail-cloth, tar, copper, alum, glass, 
cobalt, manganese, linseed, oak bark, bones, juniper berries, cranberries, rock moss for 
dyeing, Ac. Grain is sometimes imported and sometimes exported. The principal ar¬ 
ticles of import are sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton yarn and twist, salt, indigo, and dye 
woods, South Sen oil, rice, herrings, wine, spices, Ac. There belonged to the port in 
1847, exclusive of river craft, 126 vessels of the aggregate burden of 1.8,254 Swedish lasts, 
or about 30,000 English tons, and ship building has since been going on briskly. The 
opening of the Gotha canal by'whicli Gottenburg communicates with a large portion 
of tlie interior of Sweden, has exercised a powerful and beneficial influence over her 
commerce. She cairies on an extensive trade with England, and English is generally 
understood. Steamers run once a week between Gottenburg and Hull for 8 months of 
the year ; but in winter the intercourse with England is kept up by the tedious route 
of Lubeck and Hamburg, 

Herring Fishery. — Gottenburg used, at no distant period, to bo one of the principal seats of the her¬ 
ring fishery ; but at present ibis branch of Industry is quite extinct, and it has always been very capricious. 
From I65ti to 16H8, great quantities of herrings were taken ; from l.^«8 to 1G60, they left thecoast; during 
the next 15 years they were again abundant: but from 1675 to 1747, they entirely disappeared. From 
1747 to 1,70, they were abundant, 186,614 barrels being taken in ITfS, and 1,51,483 in 1768, From 1786 to 
1799, the fishery was very good, from 110,000 to 190 000 barrels being annually exported. In 1804, the export 
was 79,512 barrels. In 1808 and 1809, fi.slj were very scarce; and in 1812 they entirely disappeared, and 
have not hitherto returned : so tlnit Gottenburg, instead of exporting, ut present imports considerable 
supplies of herrings. 

Both Iron and tfinber p.iy duties on exportation, but they are not heavy. 


Cuiiom^home Rtgvlationt nnd Port Chnrgft—On arriving In 
port, no ixn-Mm It idlowod to board or to leave a vnsel till slie l,e 
In custody of tlie offlcen; who, having In8pvcte<l the manlfeat 
and papera, send them to tlte Cuttoin>nouke. An officer is ap. 
nolnted to superintend Ute unloading and also tlie loading, 
'j'he public charges of all uiris on a Hwerlish ship and on a 
foreign ship not privileged, eacli of 3U0 tons burden, unload¬ 
ing and loading mixed cargoes at Gottenburg, would be, on 
the fi>rmer, X4/. As. 7rf.: on the latter, 4V/. ;*$. Id. On a pri¬ 
vileged foreign sltip the charges are tlie same as on a Swedish 
siiip. 

War^oHting Sr^ttem. — Goods mar be I’onded for anr hngth 
of time, on paying ^ per cent, tut XHiIurem for the first i years, 
and 4 l>vr rent, annuaffr thereafter. 

rionntfwiua, Crvdff, Ar* — usual rate of commlssinn It 
3 per cent, (toods are commonly sold on cmiU. IVaw sugar 


at 9 months, with months' interest to the seller. Other goods 
at A, 4, and 6 months. 

tianking, ^c. — There are no public or private banking es- 
tablivhmtmts at Gottenburg for the issue of notes; but tlie 
national hank has two offli-es here which advance limited 
Slims of money, at 5 per cent, on the security of goods, and in 
discount of biiU. home of (he English insurance companies 
have agents here, who do a good deal of business. 

Sea Storet, Water, Src. — These may b« h.ad here of excellent 
quality and cheap. Iteef, Ijd. per lb., liest rye bread, ]ier 
lb., and butter, hd, per Ih. 

Money, Weight*, Meaeuree, t(re., same as at Stockholm, which 

In compiling thh artiete, we have made use of consular 
returns, Cnre's Travelt in the Aorth Eurone, vol. Iv. pp. 367 
— 375.) and some valuable private contmunicatioiu. 


GRACE, DAYS OF. See Exchange. 

GRAPES (Ger. Trauhen ; Fr. Raisins } It. GrappoUf Grappi; UbaSj Racimos; 
Lat, Uvce)f a well known fruit, produced from tlie vine. 
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France, Spain, Portugal, and Italjr, as well as some parts of Germany and 
which yield wines of various qualities and flavour, many of them excellent, 
from Lisbon, and other parts of Portugal, Malaga, &c.; they are broughtpa 
from damage by moans of sawdust, plentifully strewed between the layers oi fruit. The grapes grown 
in Great Britain in the open air are much smaller, and by no means so luscious, as those of foreign 
countries; but ti>ose raised in hot.houses are quite equal, Ir not superior, to the latter. Grapes are iin- 

K )rted not only in their natural state, but dried and preserved, in wnich latter state they are denominated 
AisiNs; which see. 

GRINDSTONES, flat circular stones of different diameters and thickness, mounted 
on spindles or axles, and made to revolve with different degrees of velocity, employed to 
polish steel articles, to give an edge to cutting instruments, &c. Grindstones not in con¬ 
stant use are commonly turned by winch handles; but at Sheffield and other places, 
where polished articles and cutlery are extensively manufactured, large numbers pfgrind- 
stone.s, being mounted in buildings appropriated to that purpose, called grind or blade 
mills, are turned by straps, acting on their axles, the moving power being either water 
or steam. The stone best suited to form grindstones is what is called a sharp-grit; it 
being chosen finer or coarser grained according to the purposes for which they are 
destined. The principal grindstone quarry in England is at Gateshead Fell, in the 
county of Durham ; where they arc produced in vast numbers, not only for home use, 
but for exportation to all parts of the world. But those principally in use at Sheffield 
are mostly quarried at Wickersley, in Yorkshire. 

riiey are classed in eight different sires called/uo/s, according to their dimensions, as in the following 
table: —- 


Hungary, produce grape# 
We Im^rt green grape# 
• ’ In Jar#, and secured 


Dvnoininutions. 

Diameter. 

Tiiickness. 

No. In a Chaltlroii 

Ilenominationh. 

Dianifter, 

Thitknesn. 

No. tn a Chaldron. 

1 foot 

luehet. 

10 

Incliet. 

2 

36 

6 foots 

Inrhet. 

35 

luthet. 

5 

5 

2 foots 

14 

H 1 

27 

6 foots 

42 

6 

3 

3 foots 

20 

* 

18 

7 foots 

50 

6 

!* 

4 foots 

28 

4 1 

I 9 

8 foots 

56 

8 


A grindstone foot is 8 inches; the size is found by adding the diameter and thickness together, 
bus, a stone 60 inches diameter by 8 thick, making together 64 inches, is an 8-fout stone, of 8 inches 
each foot. 

Besides the above sizes, grindstones are m.ade, when ordered, of any intermediate dimensions ; many 
are made much larger th.an any of the above sizes ; some as large as 70 inches diameter, and 14 or 15 
Inches thick, which are a groat weight, a cubic foot weighing 1 cwt. 1 qr. 14 Jbs. — (/Jew’s Cyclopccdia t 
Jtatley's Survey of DurhamAZ.) r » 

Grinding is an unhealthy and.dangerous employment. For some purposes, the stones are made to 
revvdve with an extreme degree of velocity, which makes them occasionally fly in pieces. But the 
greatest annoyance to which the grinder is exposed is from his inhaling the minute particles of stone, 
and of iron and steel, tliat are always flying about, particul.arly in the process termed dry grinding. 
Contrivances have been suggested for obviating this serious inconvenience; but whether It be owing to 
their uusuitableness, or to tl>e carelessness of the workmen, none of them has succeeded in practice. — 
( Treatise on Iron and Steel, Lardner's Cyclop<cdta, p. 293.) 


GUAIACUM, OK LIGNUM VITiE (Fr. Gnync, J^oh saint; Ger. Pochhaln; It, 
Guajaco ; Lat. Guaiacum, Lignum vita ; Sp. Guagaco), the wood of a tree, a native of 
Jamaica, Hayti, and the warmer parts of America. 


It is a dark-looking evergreen, growing to from 40 to .60 feet in height, and from 14 to 18 inches in 
diameter. The bark is h.ard, smooth, and brittle; the wood is externally yellowish, and Internally of a 
blackish brown colour. I.ignum vitse Is the weightiest timber with which we are acquainted, its suecilic 
gravity being 1-333. It is exceedingly hard, .md difficult to work. It can hardly be split, but breaks Into 
pieces like a stone, or crystallised metal. It is full of a resinous juice (euaiac), which prevents oil or 
w.ater from working into it, and renders It proof against dec-iy. Its weight and hardness make it the 
very best timber for stampers and mallets; and It is .-idniirably adapted for the sheaves or pulleys of 
blocks, and for friction rollers or castors. It is extensively used by turners. 

The guaiac, or gurn, spontaneously exudes from the tree, and concretes in very pure tears. It is im¬ 
ported in casks or mats; the former containing from 1 to 4 cwt., the latter generally less than 1 cwt” 
each. Its colour differs considerably, lieing partly brownish, partly reddish, and partly greenish • and' 
it always becomes green when left exposed to the fight in the open air. It has a certain degree of trans 
parency, and breaks with a vitreous fracture. When pounded, it emits a pleasant balsamic smell but 
has scarcely any tkste, although when swallowed it excites a burning sensation in the throat. When 
heated. It melts, diffusing, at the same lime, a pretty strong fragrant odour. Iis specific gravity is 1*229 
— (See yeget. Sub., Ltb. qf Entert. Knowledge j Thomson's Chemistry, ifc.) * 


GUANO, OR HU A NO (the Peruvian term for manure), a substance used as a 
manure found on certain small islands off the coast of Peru and Bolivia, and on parts 
of the shore of the mainland. It is friable and easily reduced to powder; its colour 
varies from a dull red to a dirty white, and it has a strong smell, and a fat, unctuous feel. 
At an average it may weigh from 50 to 60 lbs. a bushel. Humboldt was either the firstj 
or one of the first, by whom this important substance was brought to Europe; but it 
was described at a much earlier date by Ulloa ( Voyage au Perou, i. 481,), and has beeit 
used as a manure by the Peruvians from the age of the Incas downwards. Vet y different 
opinions have been entertained as to its nature and origin. Many have supposed that 
it was a peculiar mineral or earth. Ulloa, however, was clearly of opinion that it consists 
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bf the excrements of the sea-birds which are found in prodigious swarms all along the 
Peruvian and Bolivian shores; and there is no longer any doubt that such is the 
case. The localities where the deposit is principally met with being within a rainless 
region, it is accumulated with a rapidity of which we have no idea. Guano is of very 
different qualities: some authorities give the preference to the whitish varieties, which 
are thieved to be more recent, while others prefer the red. According to Klaproth, a 
quantity of guano represented by 100 contained, urate of ammonia 16 parts, phosphate 
of lime 10 do., oxalate of lime do., silica 4 do., common salt do., sand 28 do., 
and water, organic and combustible matter, 28J do.; but its composition is found to 
differ very materially. The best is that which contains the greatest proportion of 
ammoniacal salts. 

Guaifo has not been long introduced into England; and there is a good deal of dis¬ 
crepancy in the statements that have been put forth as to its operation. There can, 
however, be no doubt that it is a most efficient manure, and that about 2 to 2^ cwt. per 
acre of average guano mixed with about two-thirds the usual quantity of farm-yard 
manure (which is required to keep the soil loose) will produce, when applied to land 
that is well drained, nearly double the ordinary quantity of potatoes. In turnip hus¬ 
bandry, splendid crops are produced by the agency of guano only ; but in this case from 
4 to 5 cwt. per acre should be applied. It has, also, a powerful influence in improving 
crops of corn and the pasture following such crops. The effect of guano is very ma¬ 
terially irnsreased by its being covered up to some considerable depth as soon as it is 
laid on the soil; and top-dressing is certainly the most wasteful way in which it can be 
applied .—{Private information.) It is, in fact, the most valuable of manures; and 
under such circumstances it becomes of importance to learn the probable supply of the 
deposit, and the price at which it may be imported and sold in Europe. 

Unfortunately, however, our information on both these points is less complete than 
might be desired. Since it began to be largely exported to this and other foreign 
countries, an apprehension began to gain ground in Ecru, that the deposits would in no 
very long time be wholly exhausted; and as this would occasion the ruin of those 
estates along the coast of Peru, and the department of Arequipa, in which guano has 
long been extensively used as a manure, government has been called upon to avert this 
catastrophe by prohibiting its export. We arc, however, well convinced that this 
apprehension is entirely groundless, dnd that the deposits are in fact all but inex¬ 
haustible. At present guano is principally obtained from the Chincha islands opposite 
to Pisco, in Lower Peru, in about lat. 13® 55' S., and Ion. 76® 3(y W., and the Lohos 
islands, opposite to Lambayeque, in Upper Peru, in lat. 6® to 7® S., and long. 81® W. 
It has been stated by Sir B. H. Wilson, late English consul in Peru, that though about 
300 tons a year are supposed to have been carried for centuries from Chincha, the prin¬ 
cipal island of the group, to which it gives its name, to the opposite coast, there is si ill 
upon it the enormous quantity of 17,000,000 tons; and, supposing this estimate to be 
tolerably accurate, we pi ay safely reckon the entire mass of guano in this group at 
from 20 to 25 millions tons! The stock of guano on the Lobos islands, though not so 
extensive as that on the Chincha islands, is yet very large. And exclusive of these, 
there are other islands whence guano is shipped for Arequipa, &c. Deposits have, also, 
been discovered on the coast of the mainland, especially near La Mar or Cohija ; so 
that, making every allowance for exaggeration, the supply of guano may, for all prac¬ 
tical pUi'poses, be regarded as inexhaustible.* 

The islands where the guano is found being uninhabited except by those employed 
in its shipment, it would, but for the interference of government, cost nothing save tlie 
expense of putting it on board and the freight home. But the governments of Peru 
and Bolivia were either so little aware of the value of the article, and of their duty to 
their constituents, or so corrupt, that they sold in 1839 to private parties (Messrs. 
Quiros, Allicr, and Co. of Lima), for a mere trifle (40,000 dollars), the sole right to 
ship guano for the term of nine years; so that these parties had it in their power to 
exact any price thcy^ileased for the article 1 This contract was, however, too ruinous^ 
to be allowed to continue; and was cancelled by the Peruvian government in 1841, on 
the ground of enormous public lesion, and of ignorance of the value of the privilege 
that had been conceded. For some time after this the trade was comparatively free, 
and large quantities of guano were imported in 1844 and 1845. But the monopoly 
system has been agiun revived. Messrs. Gibbs and Sons, of London, who act as agents 
for the Peruvian government, are now the sole importers of guano. They sell it at 
the same fixed wholesale price, whether freights be high or low, of 9/. 5s. f per ton, 

• Private Information ; and the Paper on the Guano islands presented to the H. of Commons In 1852 . 

t This, at all events. Is now (1853), and has been the price of late years. 
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minus a discount of 2J per cent. This’ price is quite cxorbitept. ■ "Guano being, as 
previously seen, a gratuitous product,'its only cost is that of its shipment, the ex¬ 
pense of winch was carefully estimated hy Sir B. H. Wilson* at 12s# a ton* Hence, 
supposing freight to vary from 3,1, to 4/. 10s. a ton, tlie necessary cost of guanoJn 
England would not exceed from S/. 12s, to 51, 2s, a ton* We should not, however,f.^|||^ 
ject to the Peruvian government laying a reasonable, or even a high, duty on 
when shipped; and taking this duty at 1/. per ton,still it might be advantageousl^iiWf 
ported at from 51 to 6A, or 6f. lOs, a ton. Under a free system of this sort the impol’ts 
would be vastly increased. When return cargoes could not be obtained from the W. 
coast of America, or when freights were low, the importation of guano would fbrnish 
ample employment for shipping; and the comparatively low price at which it would 
then be sold would, by extending its use, contribute as much to the benefit of 
culture as of shipping. But under the present artificial plan, if the agents be tempted, 
as was the case in 1850^51, by the lowness of freight, to import an unusually large 
quantity, they are not permitted to realise a profit by selling it at a reduced rate, 
so that it becomes a dead-weight on their hands, and proportionally lessens the imports 
in subsequent years. 

'rhere cannot be a doubt that the Peruvian government w'ould gain largely by tlirow- 
ing the trade in guano open under the condition suggested above. And we do not 
know that anything could he devised that would be more likely to prove advantageous 
to our agriculture and shipping than the carrying out of such a plan. Perhaps the 
best way to effect an arrangement of tlie sort would be to purchase one or more of the 
guano islands from the Peruvian government. And if the latter should perversely de¬ 
cline to agree to such sale, or to modify the present monopoly system, the question of 
her right to appropriate such valuable deposits, and to deprive others of any equitable 
participation in their advantages will force itself on the public attention. Should such 
be the case, it will probably be found that the claim of the Peruvians to the exclusive 
possession of the guano islands is of a very questionable description ; and that in grasp¬ 
ing at all they may not improbably lose all. 

Lobos de Afucra is fully 50 m. from the nearest point of the mainland. And it 
seems rather too much for a government like that of Peru, without any thing worthy 
of the name either of a mercantile or a warlike fleet, to pretend to hinder others from 
carrying away the dung of wild birds from an unoccupied rock at so great a distance 
from its territories. 

Guano is very apt to be adulterated. So long, however, as the present system lasts, 
it is quite plain that genuine Peruvian guano cannot be sold in limited quantities for 
less than 94 15s, or 104 a ton. 

No guano lias ever been imported equal to that from Peru, And unless it come 
from a rainless region it is worth comparatively little ; for otherwise the ammoniacal 
salts, which are a most valuable portion, are either partially or wholly washed away by 
the rains. 

Guano is found in the caves frequented by swallows, pigeons, bats, &c., in Java, Su¬ 
matra, and other places in the Eastern Archipelago. And not being exposed to the 
rain it may very probably be of good quality. We subjoin 


An Account of the Guano imported into the U. Kingdom in each year from 1845 to 1852, both inclusive, 
^ distinguishing the country from which it is imported, and the quaiiiities brought from each. 


Countries from which imported. 

181.5. 

1846. 

1817. 

1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 


Tom, 

Tom. 

Tout. 

Tom. 

Tom, 

Ton*. 

Tom. 

Tom. 


2o7,<.79 

6,309 

1,116 

•jrsO 

2,345 

2,95.3 

3,184 

4,192 

H. ill 8. Atrica 


4,718 

181 


707 

2,626 

6,18.3 

7,273 

St. fic’lena . « . , 



401 

- 


* 

696 

it‘J& 

Hritish Last Indies - 

.•Vt7 

m) 


• • 


184 


2 

Jiraxil . _ . . 

'l.-l 

1.162 

2.50 

204 


21 

6.50 

Chili .... 


10,4.10 

10,574 

6,02P 

4,.311 

6,221 

1,212 

9.5,083 

10,10,5 

6,719 

11,191 

bulivta - ... 1 

IViu - . - - J 

14,101 


l,6t>8 

.3,1.36 


6,21,3 

22,410 

.57,762 

61,063 

73.567 

199,7.32 


raingonin » - - - 


38,181 

10,2.'3 

. 

40’ 

1.91.5 

6,.5S7 

7,3.59 

7.282 

Other parts - . - • 

185 

2,958 

184 

50.3 

3,0. >6. 

8,065 

6,408 

Total Quantities Imjioricd 

.« 8.5 ,.'.181 

I 89,203 

i H2,.3;»2 i 

71,414 ’ 

83,138 

1 119,925 

213,011 

1 -9.SH0 


The reader will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that large quantities of guano have, of 
late years, been imported into Spain. It is principally employed in manuring the 
hnertas, or low rich grounds of Murcia and Valencia. Hitherto it has been mostly 
sent at second-hand .from England. But very recently the Peruvians have begun to 
export it on their own account to Alicant, Valencia, &c., and have established agents 
ill these towns for its sale. 
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GUAYAQUIL, * city und port of Colombia, on Ibe western coast of South 
America, Jat. 12® 11' 21" S., long. 79® 43'W. Population, 20,000? The town is 
situated on the banks of the river of the same naine, about 6 or 7 leagues from the 
Isla Verde, or 9 leagues from the Isla Puna, in the Gulph of Guayaquil, opposite to 
the mouth of the river* Ships bound for Guayaquil generally call at the Isla Puna, 
where expert pilots may be had, who carry them up to the town by night or by day, 
according to the state of the tides. The town is old ; but as the houses are of wood, 
and it has frequently suffered from fires, much of it is comparatively modern, and has 
a good appearance. There is a dry dock on the south bank of the river, where several 
sbip.s of a superior construction have been built. 

The district in which Guayaquil is situated has for a considerable period formed a 
part of the republic of Ecuador or .Equator. Like the other S. American states, it has 
been subjected to perpetually recurring revolutions; hut Guayaquil has notwithstanding 
continued to enjoy a considerable commerce. Its principal article of export is cocoa, of 
which large quantities are shipped; and next to it are straw hats, timber, tobacco, hides, 
hark, &c. The principal articles of import are British manufactured cottons and hard¬ 
ware, silks, wine, flour, &c. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles of rro<luce exported from Guayaquil, 
in 1849, 18.%0, and 18j{. 



Articlea. 


1819. j 

18.50. j 

1851. j 



Quantities. 

Values. 

Qunntities. 

Value*. 

Quantltie*. 

Values. 

straw hntii 
TnnimI hides 
Toh-w-fo 
rindi'r 

M 

On-hliU 

Tainrtrludn 

Hark 


- 11(1. 

• hidM 

quintal It 

• loic, 

- |.ol. A 

• 11«. 
quint.tlit 

n,02<»,446 
21,101 
22,.'^07 
2,12.V 
s.2ia 
1,119 
17,15« 
70f> 
180 
714 

jei.19,408 

7.1,856 

6,871 

9,2.H9 

1.118 

62 

.561 

1,21.5 

229 

1,499 

n,l7lr^lH 

26,110 

26,400 

1 ,,522 
7.571 
1,4.58 
7,.558 
1,210 
17.5 
1,015 

jEin,71.1 
95,H0I) 
8.0 0 
8,300 
) 8,5 U) 

4no 
2,100 
200 
6,.5(K) 

9,.567,068 
15,,1.54 
17,11.1 
2,808 
f 16,244 
\ 10,027 

860 
1,1.18 
It,7 
2,G8S 

jE10t>,000 
107,7(H> 
5,100 
12,100 
lG,.'>oo 

70ti 

2,000 

600 

14,000 

1 I'otn! Value 



X2H4,n20 

- 1 

„ ^‘‘^78,625 

1 . . 1 ^6287,800 


Account of the Number, Tonnage, Crews, and Values of the Cargoes of the Vessels of each Nation, 
entered and cleared at the Tort of Guayaquil in 1851. 




Kiitcretl. 



Cleared. 


Fl/ti?*, 

\'e««els. 

Ton*. 

, Crews. 

V.tlne of 
V:\Tnoci. 

Vessel*. 

Ton*. 

Crews. 

Value of 
CarKt>es. 

llTlilsh 

7 

2,026 

107 

£ 

.18,000 

7 

2,0'>6 

107 

1.50 

jE 

41,90t) 

KL'tiadorlnn • 

51 

2,OiiO 

1.50 

.1.1,100 

51 

2,060 

20 

I’er uviau 

8.1 

3,7<WJ 

380 

20,00l> 

81 

1,700 

.181) 

22,IHH) 

lit.OOt) 

('hllinn 

8 

1,265 

70 

2.5,MM> 

8 

1,265 

70 

New Granadian 

2 

140 

11 

1,200 

2 

no 

a 

6.200 

Mexk'iin 

S 

350 

',£8 

y,<KM) 

1 

.1,5t> 

28 

1,200 

Simnish 

10 

I.KMl 

170 

6.5,<M>0 

10 

I.UHl 

170 

82,(too 

American 

9 

l,8tK) 

80 

16,1tl0 

9 

1,K00 

80 

40,0tK) 

French • • 

4 

tKW 

66 

20,<WH) 

4 

!I0() 

66 

18,000 

Hanseatic 

2 

150 

24 

16,(MM) 

2 

.1.50 

24 

17,000 

Danish • 

2 

.11.0 

2.5 

18,oral 

2 

160 

2,5 

_ 11,00(^ 

Total 

IHI 

tti,(l,5l 

i.m 

27l770i~ 

181 

16,051 

_i ,.in^_ 

287, HtK) 


GUEllNSEY. For the peculiar regul.ations to be observed in trading with Guern- ^ 
sey, Jersey, &c., sec Importation and Exportation. 

GUMS, RESINS, GUM"-RESINS. In commerce, the term gum is not only 
applied to gums properly so called, hut also to resins and gum-resins. But though 
these substances have many properties in common, they are yet sufficiently distinct. 

I. Gum is a thick transparent fluid that issues spontaneously from certain species of 
plants, particularly such as produce stone fruit, as plum and cherry trees. It is very 
adhesive, and gradually hardens by exposure to the atmosphere. It is ustially obtained 
in small pieces, like tears, moderately hard and somewhat brittle while cold ; so that it 
can be reduced by pounding to a fine powder. When pure, it is colourless; but it has 
commonly a yellowish tinge; it is not destitute of lustre ; it has no smell; ils taste is 
insipid; its specific gravity varies from 1-3161 to 1-4317; it readily dissolves in water, 
but Is insoluble in alcohol. Gum is extensively used in the arts, particularly in calico 
printing, to give consistence to the colours, and to hinder them from spreading. It is 
also used in painting, in the manufacture of ink, in medicine. Sec, 

ITie only important gums, in a commercial point of view, are gum Arabic and gum 
Senegal; hut lac is poptilarly, though improperly, ranked among the gums* 
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1 . GHm Arabic (Vt. Gomme Arahique; It. Gomma Arabica ; Ger. Arahische yummi; 
Arab. Tolh\ tlie produce of the Acacia vera^ a tree growing in Arabia, and in many 
4 )arts of Africa. The gum exudes naturally from the trunk and branches, and hardens 
by exposure to the air. “ The more sickly the tree appears, the more gum it yields; 
and the hotter the weather, the more prolific it is. A wet winter and a cool or mild 
summer are unfavourable to gum.** — (JJzcAson’s Moroccoy p. 84.) It is in irregularly 
shaped pieces, hard, brittle, and semi-transparent. When pure it is almost colourless, 
or of a pale yellowish hue; being insipid, inodorous, and dissolving completely in the 
mouth. Specific gravity 1‘.SI to 1*43. It is often mixed with gum Senegal. East 
India gum Arabic is, though a useful, a spurious article, not being tbe produce of the 
acacia verOy but of other species of plants. The best gum is either imported direct 
from Alexandria, Smyrna, Tripoli, Mogadore, Tangiers, &c., or at second hand from 
them through Gibraltar, Malta, and other Italian ports. The price depends princi¬ 
pally on its whiteness and solubility, increasing and diminishing from If. 15s. to 8 /. or 
9/. per cwt., according as the article has more or less of these qualities. — ( Thomson's 
Dispensatoryy and private information.) 

At an .average of the 3 years ending with 1842, the gum Arabic entered for consumption amounted to 
18,178 cwt. a year. Previously to 1832, the duty on gum Arabic from a British possession was Cs. a cwt., 
and from other parts 12.».; but the duty on it ana all other gums was then fixed at 6s. a cwt. withont 
regard to origin. In 1842 it was fartlier redticed i<i Is. a cwt., and was finally repe.aled in 1845. Of 
46,032 ewt. of gum Arabic imported in I8.M Morocco furnished 5,362 ; Kgypt, 20,312 ; Italy, 3,710 ^ Capo 
of Good Hope, .')2I ; llie East Indies, 14,382, See. 

2 . Gum iS^twc^raf, principally brought from the island of tliat name on the coastof Africa, 
is obtained from various trees, but chiefly from two: one called Vereck, which yields a 
white gum; the other called Nehuef, which yields a red gum ; varieties of the acacia 
yummij'era. Gum Arabic is very often mixed with gum Senegal. The latter is nearly 
as pure as the former, but it is usually in larger masses, of a d.arker colour, and more 
clammy and tenacious. ^It is the sort of gum principally employed by calico [>rinters. 
-— (^Thomson's Cbeniistri/y Thomsons Dispensatoryy AinsUe's Materia /at/Zca, ^c.) The 
trade in gum Senegal is principally in the hands of the French, We subjoin 


An Account of the Imports and lie-exports of the principal Varieties of Gum known in Commerce In 
1852. — (P/o/. raper. No. 504. Sess. 1853.) 


(lUniK. 

Import^. 

lle-Ex]M»rts. 

(jun»s. 

JtnporU. 

lie Exjioifs. 

Am ml - - cwt. 

- • — 

Arabic • - _ 

SenettHl • • — 

A»i>affrtida - — 

Ammonlacum - —• 

Kuphorbium - — 

(.iuiiicutTi - - — 

2,KK'J 0 

2 18 
IS. IS! <» 20 
.1 12 
1,167 1 1 

30V 2 IS 
14 0 
112 1 

0 17 
.V/>7H 1 n 

I2,;r»l 2 1'. 

0 0 
.V 16 
318 311 

_ala 

Kino * • cwl. 

Mastic - - _ 

Tr.ig.icanth • — 

f,.vc-dje . . — 

.Slu-lUc - - — 

ScisUac • - _ 

SlickI.nc - . _ 

Un(>i»unipr.vtc(l . — 

l.'>9 1 0 
, LV) 1 10 
f.l.Ol 1 1 

17,".31 1 10 
lb,.V56 0 11 
‘till 3 12 
.V.Oii 0 2.'> 
Ui.'il.V 2 21 

160 0 15 
ot; .V ly 
167 0 1 

C.y.i.'j 0 20 
y,j<;o .V 1.0 
601 3 1 1 
2,777 2 20 
7,117 0 y 


II. Resinsy for the most part, exude spontanconsly from trees, though they are often 

obtained by artificial wounds, and are not uncommonly, at first, combined wi\h volatile 
oil, from which they arc separated by distillation. They are solid substances, naturally 
brittle ; have a certain degree of transpareiic), and a colour most commonly inclining to 
yellow. Their taste is more or less acrid, and not unlike that of volatile oils ; but they 
have no smell, unless.they happen to contain some foreign body. They are all heavier 
than water, their specific gravity varying from 1*0182 to They diiler from 

gums in being insoluble iti water, whetlier cold or hot; while they are, with a few 
exceptions, soluble in aJcohol, d^pecially when assisted by beat. When heated, they 
melt; and if the heat be increased, they take fire, burning with a .strong yellow flame, 
and emitting a vast quantity of smoke. Common rosin furnislics a very perfect t xainplo 
of a resin, and it is from this substance that the whole genus have derived their name. 
Ilusin is, indeed, frequently denominated resin. The principal resins are Animiy Elemiy 
Copaly Lacy Labdanuniy Masticy Rosin, Sandarach, Tacamuhacy &c. ; which see, under 
their rf.spective i}ame.s .—( Thomson's Chemistry.) 

III. Gum-resins, a class of vegetable substances consisting of gum and resin. They difler from resins 
in Ibis —ihat they never exude spontaneously from the plant, being obtained either by brnising tho 
parts containing them, and expressing the juice, which is always in a state of emulsion, generally white, 
but sometimes of a different colour, or by making incisions in the plant, from which the juice flows. 
The juice, being exposed to the action of the sun, is condensed and inspistaled, till it forms tlie guin- 
resin of commerce. Gum-resins are usually op.ique, or, at least, their transparency Is inferior to that 
of resins. They are always solid, and most commonly brittle, and have, sometimes, a fatty appearance. 
W hen heated, they do not melt n.s resins do, neither are they so combustible. Heat, however, commonly 
softens them, and causes them to swell. 'J'hey burn With a flame. Tliey have almost always a strong 
smell, which, in several insUnces, is alliaceous. Their taste, also, is often acrid, and a! way# mueli 
stronger than that of resins. They are usually heavier Uian resins. They are partially soluble in water, 
but the solution is always opaque, and usually milky. Alcohol pariially dissolves them, the solution 
being transparent. 

Tlie most common giim-resins are Aloes, AmmontOy Euphorbium, Galhanum, Gamboge, Myrrh, 
Oltbanum, Sagapenum, Senmmony, &c.; which see, under their respective names. — (Loudon's Emy. of 
Agriculture i Thomson's Chemistry.) 
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GUNPOWDER. — GUNNY. 


GUNPOWDER (Ger. Pulverf Schteaspulver; Du. Buakruid; Da. KrudU Pulver$ 
Sw. Krut; Fr. Poudre; It. Polvere} Sp. and Port. Pohora; lius. Poroch; Pol. Proch; 
Lat. Puhis pyrivs)* Tliis well known inflammable powder is composed of nitre, sul- . 
phur, and charcoal, reduced to powder, and mixed intimately with each other. The 
proportion of the ingredients varies very considerably j but good gunpowder may be 
composed of the following proportions; viz. 76 parts of nitre, 15 of charcoal, and 9 of 
sulphur. These ingredients are first reduced to a fine powder separately, then mixed 
intimately, and formed into a thick paste with water. After this has dried a little, it is 
placed upon a kind of sieve full of holes, through which it is forced. By this process it 
is divided into grains, the size of which depends upon the size of the holes through which 
they have been squeezed. The powder, when dry, is put into barrels, which are made 
to turn round on their axis. By this motion the grains of gunpowder rub against each 
other, their asperities are worn off, and their surfaces are made smooth, llie powder is 
then said to be glazed. — ( Thomson's Chemistry .) 

Dr. Thomson, whose learning is equal to his science, has the following remarks with 
respect to the introduction of gunpowder into warlike operations : — “ The discoverer of 
this compound, and the person who first thought of applying it to the purposes of war, 
are unknown. It is certain, however, that it was used in the fourteenth century. From 
certain archives quoted by "Wicgleb, it appears that cannons were employed in Ger¬ 
many before the year 1S72. No traces of it can be found in any European author 
previously to the thirteenth century; but it seems to have been known to the Chinese 
long before that period. 'J'hcrc is reason to believe that cannons were used in the 
battle of Cressy, which was fought in 1346. They seem even to have been used 
three years earlier, at the siege of Algesiras; but before this time they must have been 
known in Germany, as there is a piece of ordnance at Amberg, on which is inscribed 
the year 1303. Roger Bacon, who died in 1292, knew the properties of gunpowder; 
but it docs not follow that he was acquainted with its appli^tion to firc-arm.s.” — 

( Thomson's Chemistry. ) For further particulars as to the iutrduuction of cannon, see 
that article. 

The nianufnctnre and salo of gunpowder is regulated by several statutes. By the 12 Ceo. 3. c. Cl. it is 
enneted, that no person sliull use mills or other engines for making gunpowder, or manuraeturiiig the same 
in any way, exrejtt in mills and other places which were actually in existence at the time of passing the 
act*or wlilch, if erected afterwards, have been sanctioned by a licence, under |)ain of forfeiting the gun¬ 
powder. and 23. a pound. It is further enacted, that no mill worked by a pestic, and usually termed a 
pestle mill, shall bo used In making gunpowder, under the nbove-menfloned penalty; and that no more 
than 40 lbs. of gunpowder, or materials to be made into gunpowder, shall be made at any one time under 
a single pair of mill-stones, on pain of forfeiting all above 4011)8., and 2». for every pounn; nor shall moro 
than 40 cwt. be dried in any one stove or pl.ace at any one time, under forfeiture of all above that quantity, 
and 2*. for every pound thereof. The powder mills erected at Battle, Crowhurst, Saddlescombe, and 
Brede, in Sussex, previously to 1772, are exempted from the above regulations so far as relates to the 
ro.'iking of flue fowling powder. 

No dealer is to keep more than 200 Ihs. of powder, nor any person not a dealer more than 50 lbs.. In the 
cities of bondon or Westminster, or within 3 mile.s thereof, or within any other city, borough, or market 
town, or 1 mile thereof, or within 2 miles of the king’s palaces or magazines, or ^ a mile of any parish 
church, on pain of forfeiture, and 2.s. ner lb.; except in licensed mills, or to the amount of 300 lbs. tor the 
use of collieries, witliln 200 yards of tnem. 

Not more than 25 barrels arc to be carried by any land carriage, nor more than 200 barrels bv water, 
unless going by sea or coastwise, each barrel not to contain more than 100 lbs. 

All vessels, except his Majesty’s, coming into the 'Fhames, are to put on shore, at or below Blackwall, 
nil *he gunpowder they have on board «*xeeeding 25 lbs. Vessels outward bound are not to receive on 
board more than 25 lbs. of gunpowder previously to their arrival at Blaekwali. The Trinity House have 
authoriW to appoint searchers to insjieet slops, ami seaicli for gunpowder. All the gunpowder fmind 
above 25 lbs., and the bai rels containing it, .and 2s, for every lb. above that quantity, are forfeited. Any 
person obstructing an officer searclilng lor concealed gunpowder is liable to a penalty of 10/. The places 
of deposit for gunpowder are regulated by the 54 Geo. 3. c. 159. . 

The exportation of guiipow<ier may be prohibited by order in council. Its importation Is prohibited on 

f >aln of forfeiture, except by licence from nis Majesty ; such licence to be granted for furnishing his Ma- 
esW’s stores only.—(OGco. 4. c. 107.) 

The act 1 Will. 4. c. 44, prohibits the manufacture .’ind keeping of gunpowder In Ireland by any person 
who h.is not obtained a licence from the Lord Lieutenant; such licences m.ay bo suspended on notice trom 
the chief secretary, and any one selling gunpowder during the suspension of such licence shall ft)rfcit 
500/. Gunpowder maker.s under this act are to return monthly .accounts of their stock, See. to the chief 
secretary. This act, which contains a variety of restrictive clauses, was limited to one year’s duration, 
but has been prolonged. 

GUNNY (Hind. Tut; Ben. Guni), a strong coarse sackcloth manufactured in 
Bengal for making into bags, sacks, and packing generally, answering at once the two 
purposes for which canvas and bast are used in Europe. 'Die material from which this 
article Is manufactured is the fibre of two plants of the genus Corcliorus ; viz. Corchorus 
olitoriust and Corchorus capsnlaris ( Bengali, />«/) ; both, but particularly the first, exten¬ 
sively .cultivated throughout Lower Bengal. Besides a large domestic consumption 
of gunny, the whole rice, paddy, wheat, pulses, sugar, and saltpetre of the country, as 
well as the pepper, coflEee, and other foreign produce exported from Calcutta, are packed 
in bags ox sacks made of this article. There is also a considerable exportation of manu- 
fectured bags, each commonly capable of containing two maunds, or about 160 lbs. 
weight, to Prince of Wales Island, Malacca, Singapore, Java, and Bombay. In 1841-42 
tlierc were exported from Calcutta 5,330,899 gunny bags, of the value of 499,426 rup.^ 
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GYPSUM.—HACKNEY CAERIAGE.S. 

(49,942/.), and 95,412 pieces of gunny cloth, worth 453,321 nip. (43,332/.), — ( WaVich ; 
liorhurgh; Revie to of the External Commerce, of Bengal for 1841-42.) 

GYPSUM, OR SULPHATE OF LIME, is found in various parts of the Con- 
tinent, in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, and in Nova Scotia, wlience it is largely 
exported. When reduced to a powder, and formed into a paste with water, it is 
termed plaster of Paris^ and is much used for forming casts, &c. It is also used for 
laying floors, and has been advantageously employed as a manure. 


11 . 

HACKNEY CARRIAGES are carriages stationed in the streets or other public 
places, and bound to carry such persons as require their services, for certain rates of 
liire according to the distances travelled. They have generally been licensed by 
authority, and subjected to certain regulations, intended to prevent strangers and others 
using them from fraud and imposition. It may be doubted, however, whetlier these 
regulations have had any good effect; and wliether the public wouUl not be as well 
accommodated, at least in all largo towns, by throwing the business open, and trusting 
to competition to rectify abuses. As respects London, nothing can be said in favour of 
its hackney coach establishment, which is, in truth, a disgrace to the city. Sjieaking 
generally, the carriages are dirty, disagreeable vehicles, the liorses worn out, and the 
drivers ill clothed and uncivil, forming a striking contrast to the elegance and coin- 
niodiousaess of the private carriages, the excellence of the horses, and the neatness of 
the servants, 

Hai-kncy coachofi were first cstaliHshed in Lomltin m 1025; but they were not then stationed in lha 
streets, but at the principal inns. In the rciKO of CJliarles 11. tlieir number was cuM.sithT,d>hi. L'uin- 
inissionors for lircti'-in^' and siii>orin ending hackney coaches were estaldi-ihefi by the ^ict .\nii. c 2d ; 
and successive, acts have liecn passed, specih log the numlier ot coaches that might bn licensed, the liuiies 
payalde to govennnent, and flic conditions under which luanices were to be gi anted. Hut we eaiiiiol say 
tli.it these .lets retlcct any credit on tlieir author.s ; and the l.ist ttho Ifi & 17 Viet, c, 3b) is, pel haps, the 
ino.st ohjectionable of .my. To say that all h.icKiiey c.irnages shall chaige alike, without regaid to 
their .^tyle or fituiig up, is to oll'cr .i premiinn on iidVriority ; and it this vveretlicir object, these acts h.ivo 
Ijeon eminently successful. Hut in €*very other re.spoct they have been complete failures; and the 
sooner they arc repealed the better. Immense numbers ot c.d^riolets areannually licensed in th.’ inetropoli.s, 
Hai-kw i/ CtonV/^a' Ref^uhtHom, Fmc*, TlieTcaulaC.oiis 
ti) ti.vi kn*w earn.IRC', in llic? tniari>|>uli^ ,ire ,;overn<'<l liv tin; 
ui ts ir> It 17 Viot. cr. 31. and 177., 1.3 Vict. r. 7., '» 7 Vlcl. 

<•, SO , 7 .Si 3 \V. 1 i. 17(1 , .u>d llw I .t 7 Will. 1. c. 77. '1 he 
act <1 .Sc 7 V'K't. c. S prcnitUtl tor the .ijiVoinUncMit of .i 
tr.ir of niciri)j>i)lHiiu iiultln. c.a^rlaKe^, O' (''•oit liie'iccs,o«.>iing 
eiicli, to Uiu drivers .mil oonductori, ot st.ijtc, lia, kney, and 
Ollier 1 on i.iges. 'I'hm olHce 'HA', alioh.ihed unit its tlutn•^tran^• 
lerred to i onimls^loners of Volire, 1.3 V'lct. c. 7. ss. I. 7. At 7. 

'J'he jicr.ons io licenwil rcc five n.etal tn icets or liadp-s, »lni li 
they arc lo wear consjnciionsly on tUeir lirt‘.u.t, and persons 
HI tin^ .IS dr^vl■r^, coiiductorN, -watennen, iVc., wiihont such 
111 cures anti tickets, are to lie fined .V. ; and jnoi»rietoi» who 
surtci- drivers, conductors, Sic. to act for them shall toifeii 107. 
for every sinh otleiice—(i & 7 Vict. c. N(J. H, 111, \.c. 

ThoaiVs KiAt 17 V'nt. eo. .3.3. and 177. ri{;ulaiethe luensiiifi 
of t.arri.incs, the amount ot f.ircs, &c. 3V’e noine .i low oflhe 
more important cl.niscd of the vat ions nets above inentumi'd. 

IJeUnituiu _A hackney larriage Is any carmine with 7 or 

more wheels, standing; or pUiiiK for hire in any public street 
or ro.ul.-l sSi 7 W. 4. c. 77.1. 

f.ii eiininf’ 1‘ltitcs, .S’c.—A lieenco to keep a hackney earri.VKe 
for hire is (.ranted by the commissioners of ml mil levenue on 
prisluction of a Cei innate by the commissioners of poliLe lliat 
the i'arrla,;e is fit tor the plir]uise. -Ki iSt 17 Vu t. c. .^.3. § I. 

This licence cosU U . and ,a weekly sum of It. h is to Ik- paid 
on every licence to hire such carri,i(;e even day in tlie wcik, 
and a weekly sum ot tij. on everx licence to hue siich e.irri.if-e 
on every day except Sunday—16 Ik 17 Vat. c. I 77 ^ 7. A 
plate speoifyin^t the number of tbe licence is to be plaied in¬ 
side ot the co.ieh ; and two other plate... on whn li .are p.nnied 
llie names of the iiroprietor, or of one of the proprietors of the 
co.vch. are to bepl iLod externally, one on each side—1 A 7 VV. 

4. c. 77. S 7U. Penalty on pruprietoi for b ttniK oi eini>loyin(; a 
hackney coach w.thoul having pioperly numbered jilales pio- 
perly fixed upon such Co.h h, IU7. ; ditto, on driver, if proprie¬ 
tor. 10/.; if not, ,')/.-l & 7 W. 4. c. 77. ^5 77, 73. 

OliliifUtioH to Illy. _C.iriiapies standing on llic streets with 

plaiei to lie deemed hackney eonehes; and, unless actually 
lliied, shall be romiiellafile, uiuler a penalty i,t 10*., to with 
anv person olVermit to hire the same.--1 & 7 Will. 4. c. 77. 

§ .35. and 16 & 17 Vict. c. .35, § 7. No driver sh.ill he com- 
iiell.ible to hire Ids i atrnifte for a fare accuniityc lo time after H 
m the cvenini; or before H in the morning—Schedule A. to 16 
& 17 Vii t. c. .3.3. 

Zitj/alire.—Drivers of hacknev carriaffes compelUibl®, under 
a petmlly of 4t)r., to go .my distance not exceedinn 6 miles 
from the pi .ice where they shall have been lined, or for any 
time not ixceeding 1 hour—lb ft 17 Vut. e. .3.3. §7. An 
extra ch,ir(Te ot one thillirif' |ier mile for every iinie drivi n be¬ 
yond K tilde the radiusof winch is i miles fn.in ( harmc tiross, 
piovidtd the carri.i(;e be disch.arged beyond sin h elnum'er- 
Imii'.- lb A 17 k'ict. e. 177. k 1.3. 

Number o^fl'uttnifiert —The number of personi. to he car- 
rieil hy hacknev cainagex is to lie distinilly painted on the 
same ; and drivers .iie compellable, under a penalty of 40#., to 
carr this nmnlivr if required—1 A 7 Will. 4. c. 77. $ 46.; 16 
A 17 VUl.c.33. I 9. 


3'/co r/ii/d»r« under 10 years of age to he considertxl as one 
itilult —lb & 17 Vict. c. 33, Schedule ,V.; lii A 17 Vict. c. 
177. § 1 I. 

Untet and I'arca. — These may be charged eiiher by time or 
di.t'ince, at the option of ilie hirer, lo lie cxjiiessi’d at the 
eouniwiicemom of hiring. If nut uthcrirneexim-Mni, the fire 
to be p.iiit aci oidmg to distance, 'I’bc tei'ins.ire, w hen ch.irgeti 
by tlitbiiice. 

For every hackney carriage drawn hy l horse, for any dis. 
tiwice within and not exceeding 1 mile, (n/ j and tor every 
distance exceislme I mile after tlie r.iio of lid. for any part 
ot a mile over .tml above any numlier of miles coinptelud. 

Win re more titan 7 persons .ire convey e<I in a hackney 
caiiiage drawn by 1 liorse, (id,, in iiddiuon to the fare to be 
^aid for e.n h person above 7 f’oi tlie whole hning.—16& 17 

Fares when taken hyiime are -For any lime within and not 
exceeding I hour, 7#.; and then after the rate and proportion of 
bd for every 15 iiiniutes or jiart ot l.'i minutes .ibuve i hour. 

f'.nriages with 7 horses aie entitled to one thin! above the 
r.iies and ch.4rgos above ineiilioiicd— lb A 17 Viet. c. 3.3. 
nhedule A. 

'1 lie driver of a hackney carriage hired by dittance, when re- 
p’lied hy Uie hirer to sloyi 15 nnnutes, or any longer time, 
slwill be entitled to t\d, extra fine Jvi every l5 rniiiidc# tom. 
p/f/t'd during sui h sto]>page. —lb iV 17 Vict.’c. .33. § I. 

'1 he iltiser of every h.-nkney carnage shall carry 
for the peison hiring he same, in or ujion such c.amage, a 
riasonnhle quantity of luggage without extra charge.— lb A | 7 
V'ki. c. 3.3. § III. When more th.xn 7 persons shall be cuiried 
In-ule with more lugg.age than can he carried inside, a fiiriher 
sum of 7d. for eveiy package Carried outside in to he paid hy 
the liner in addition to the fare.—Schedule A. to iO A 17 
Vu t. <. .3.3. 

//iz/e (•//r»/ring-.—When any driver hiicd by /im« shall he 
required lo drive more than 4 miles jier hour, he will be enti- 
• led lo demand m addilion to the fate for time, the Jure rrgu- 
liiiid by iliaiaHct for every mile beyond the 4.—10 A 17 Vu.l. c. 
3.3. § 7. 

Nil btiik Pare lo be taken or demanded.-. 16 A 17 V^lct. c. 33. 

§ 4 

Talile of Faret to lie pbt up distinctly both inside and outside 
huckney carrmges, and dru’ers to pioducc a iJoolc q/' Fares 
wlien reqmreil_lb A 17 Vict. t. ,33. $ .'i. 

Oriver, n'/ien hired, to deftr tr to the hirer a on w Inch 

shah lie printed the number of the plate alllxed to tlie carri.igc. 
—16 A 17 Vlit. c. 3.3. |8. 

Cooihes rcai/ing are entitled to a reasonable deposit, to lie 
accounted for in the fate. I’cnalty on drivers refining to wait, 
or lo account for deposit, 4(1#.—I A 7 W. 4. c. 77. i 47. 

Refuauf to pay Jure, or defat ing nr fnjnilng any hackney 
cou h, may tie punished, unliws rciisonable aaiist.vction be made 
fur the same, by imp, isonnient for I calendar inunih.— i A7 
W 4. c. <41. 

Drivers exacUniT more than let;al J'are liable to i pen.ilty of 
4/)#.—I A 7 W. 4. c. 77. i 47., U) A 17 Vict. c. .i3. i IT- 

Agreenunt (o pay more (hun /<go/ Fare, not binding ; suia 
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paid beyond sui'h leffal fare may l)e recoveml hac k, and driver 
ne liable to a of 4()i.— 1 iSc V \V. 1. c. Ti. § 'l.T. 

Drii’frt ditmniiUn/f rntiie thun nitm afirced u/mih, though diy. 
tarn a be exi certrd, or if l>e lern ibaii tlif leRal fare, forfeit 4'>r. 
for CM. h oir. o. e.-I rV ti W’. 4. c. §§ 44. l.-j. 

Orivrrs fo hn/d ihrtk xtiiuf't, under a jienalty of 20j._ 1 & 
2 'V'. 1. (. J 4H. 

I’nijiriti/ (rjt in tiac1(neif coaehn to lie c.irried within 2t 
hours to tfie iieartist (lolii e station, under a penalty of tul. If 
not cliiiiiied Within <i year, to Iw sold by cuininis,loners of jio- 
Jii e, and proceeds tarried to pulilit aciount—16 & 17 \'iet. v. 

r. A n 1. 

({(Jtiui't mail be tried and dUfide-t *<‘it/rrl either by one of the 
jiolne iii.i(t‘'-tr«*es, or lij any lustii-es of the jhmh- for the 
county, and in case of dispute the hirer truiy rr^jnire the dnner 


to driie to the nearest police court.— 16 & 17 Viet. c. 33 
S |H. 

StiindingMftir carrntf'ca in metropolitan districts to he ap • 
jiomted liy poln e coinmisMoners.—1.3 Viet. e. 7. § 4. 

fommuiiimerM of I’oUce to appoint from tune to time fit 
men to cufo'ce e-iW order at the slandinifs for hackney car- 
riaKcs.-Ui sit 17 Vict. e. 3.1. § 12. 

Ao f tinted bill to lie put on carriaco go as to obstruct tho 
liglit or ventilation.-16 & 17 Vict. c. .>.1. 5 I 
A Flop 11 (for of a carria^je mnstKive 10 d/n/n notice to police 
■oniiiiissionerg of liLs intention toroit^droru hit otmai/e Jtom 
/lire.-16 sV 17 Vict. c. 127. § 16. 

A ptoprhior or driver using or letting a carri-ige not in fit 

and proper condition, liable to a penalty of 5/_1 0 & 17 1'icl. 

c. 3.3. 5 5. 


HAIR, Human (Gct, JLiarc, Mensc/ien-fiaar ; Du. ILtir; Fr. C/ieveux; It. Copdli 
wntini i Sj>. Cabell os; L;it. Capilli). “ I liiinan hair makes a very considerable article 
in commerce, esiiecially since the motle of perruques has obtained. Hair of the growth 
of the northern countries, as Englantl, ^cc., is valued much beyond that of the more 
southern ones, as Italy, Spain, tlie soutliern parts of France, &c. Good hair is well 
led, and neither too coarse nor too slender; the bigness rendering it le.s,s .susceptible 
of the anilieial curl, and dispo.sing it ratber to frizzle; and the smallness making 
its curl of too sliort duration. Its length should be about 2.5 inches; the more it 
falls .short of this, the less value it bears.”— (Enep. Brit.') 

Ha III OK Heasts (Ger. Ilaare, Jhifuiare; Du. Hair; Fr. Foil; It. and Sp. Pelo; 
I.,at. Pelles). 'i'lie hair of horses is extensively used in the manufacture of cliair.s, 
sofas, saddles, &c.; while the hair or wool of heavens, hares, rabbits, &c. is much em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of hats, &c. 

II Al R-I’O VV DE R (Ger. Puder; Fr. Poudre d pouJrer ; It. Polvcre di cipri; Sp. 
Pulvos depehica) is used as an ornament for the hair, and generally made from starch 
pulverised, and sometimes perfumed. A tax of 1/. ti.s. 6d. a year is laid upon all persons 
who wear hair-powder. Dilferent statutes piohibitthe mixing of hair-powder with starch 
or alabaster. And liair-jiowtler makers are prohibited having alabaster in their custody. 

HALIFAX, the capital of Nova Scotia, on the south-east coast of that province, 
lat. 44® 3(}' N., Ion. 63® 28' W. It is situated on a peninsula on the west side of 
Clichiicto Lay, and has one of the finest harbours in America. Population, exclusive 
of the military, about 19,(J<)(). 'I’he toivn is irregularly built, and most of the housc.s 
are of wood. 'I'lie government-house is one of the most splendid edifices in North 
America. Halifax was founded in 1749. 

Pori. —The best mark in sailing fur llalif.ix is Sambrr^light-house, on a small island off the cape of 
the same name, on the west siilu uf the <>utran< e to the harbour, in hit. 44^ 30'., Ion. 03® 32'. The light, 
which is fixi’ii, is 210 feet above the levid of the sea ; and a iletiiehment of artillery, w itli two 24-pounders, 
is upon duty at the light-house, firing at regular Intervals during the ooutinuaiiee of the dense fogs with 
which this part of the coast is very much infested .—Tohlcs des P/ incipo/a Po.siftojis Geoffia^ 
pliKjUiti, p. 7H.) The course into the harbour lor large ships after passing Samliro light, is between the 
main land on the west, and Macnah’s island on the cast. On a.spit i>roj<>ctnig from the latter a liglit.houso 
has lecently hecii constructed ; and wlieii tliis is seen, ships in.iy run in witln ut fear. The harbour is 
defended by several pretty strong forts. .Ship.susually .anchor abreast of the town, whore the hai hour is 
ratlier more than a mile in width. After gradually narrowing to about I of that width, it .suddenly 
expands into a ilo'.ile slieet of water, called Hedford H.isin, completely land-locked, with deep water 
throughout, and capable of .aecoininodatmg the whole navy of Oreat liriUun. 'I'hc harbour is iiccessiblo 
at all times, and is rarely imiiedcd by ice. 'I'luTe is an extensive royal doekyaid at Halifax; which 
during war is an important nav.il station, being particularly well calculated fur the shelter, repair 
and outfit of tho fleets criiiMiig on tho Ainenrau coast and in tin* West Indies. Mr. M'dregor has’ 
severely, and, we believe, justly censured tho project for the remoial oi the dockyard fiom Halifax to 
Uerniuda. 

Trade, 8fc. qf Halifax and Nova ScohVt.—Halifax is the seat of a considerable fishery ; but the British 
coluiii.N(s seem to be, lor wtiat reason it is not easy to say, le.ss enterprising and successful fishers tlian 
the New ICnglanders. 'I'he priiicijid trade of tlio town and province is witli tho West lndie.s, (Jrcat 
lirit.iin and the United .States. 'J'o the former tin > export dried and pickled lumber, coals, grind, 
stones, cattle, flour, butter, cheese, o.its, imtatuo.s, Ac. They export the same articles to the southern 
ports of tlio United States, and gypsum to the e.istern ports of New Kngland. To Great Britain they 
send timber, deals ; wliale, rod, and seal oil ; furs, &c. The pi incipal exports of timber are from I'lctoii 
on the St. Lawrence. The imports consist princip.dly of colonial produce from the West Indies; all 
sorts of manufactured goods Iroin Great Britain; and of flour, lumber, &c. from tlie United States 
prlncijially for exportation to the West Indies. ’ 

In 18‘2fi a company was formed for making a canal across the country from Halifax to the basin of Minas 
which unites with tlie bottom of the Bay of l-’uiidy. 'I'he navigation is formed, for tho most part by 
Slnlbenaciidle lak<* and river. The legislature gave ir».(»0{)/. to this undertaking. The excavated part 
of tlie canal is fit) feet wide at top, 3(j (eet-at botiom, and admits vessels drawing 8 feet water. It seems 
very qiiestlonablo w hether this canal will be profitable to the shareholders ; but it is of very considerable 
service to the trade of Halifax. 

There are two private banking companies at Halifax. Accounts are kept in pounds, shillings and 
ponce, the same as in England, and the weights and measures arc also tlie same. ’ 

Aiiout 120 largo square-rigged vessels, and about the same number of large schooners with several 
smaller cruft belong to Halifax. ’ 

The steam ships conve 3 ing the mails to British North America ply between this port and Boston in 
the IJ, SUtes and Liverpool, They sail from the latter twice a month during the summer months but 
only once a month in winter, 'rhe fare to Halifax or Boston from Liverpool, including provisions and 
steward’s fee (but excluding wines and liquors), is 39 guineas. On arriving at Halifax, passengers are 
conveyed by coaches across the Beninsula to Pietou, whence they are carried by steamers to Quebec and 
Montreal. A steam intercourse is also kept up in summer witli Bostou. 
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lu IS.M the Values of the Imports and Exports from Nova Scotia, and principally from Halifax, were 



II AMS. See Bacon and I Jams. 

II AMBUIJG.a free Hanseatic city, on flic north bank of the river Elbe, about 70 miles 
front its inoulli, lat. 51'' N., Ion. 9*^ 5S' 37" hi. l^opulation, in 181G, includin^^ 

the subuibs of St. George and St. Paul, but excluding the territory attached to the 
city, 148,754. Hamburg i.s the greatest commercial city of Germany, and, perhaps, 
of the Continent. She owes this distinction principally to her situation. 'I’he Elbe, 
which may be. navigated by lighters as far as Melnik, in Bohemia, renders her the cw- 
trepdt of a vast extent of country. Advantage, too, has been taken of natural facilities 
that extend still further her internal navigation ; a water communication having been 
established, by means of the Spree and of artificial cuts and .sluices, between the Elbe 
and the Oder, and between the latter and the Vi.stula; so that a considerable part of 
the produce of Silesia destined for foreign markets, and some even of that of Poland, 
is conveyed to Hamburg.—(See Canals.) There is, al.so, a communication by means 
of the Steknitz canal, with the 'I’rave, and, consequently, with Liiheck and the Baltic. 
And she has been oonnecteil by means of railways with Berlin, Hanover, Brunswick, 
Kiel, he. Vessels drawing 14 feet water come up to the town at all times; and ves¬ 
sels drawing 1 8 feet may come .safely up with the .spring tides. The large*'! vessels 
sometimes load from and unload into lighters at Cuxhaven. I'he trade of Hamburg 
embraces every article that Germany cither sells to or buys fiom foreigners. The imports 
consist principally of cotton wool, stuffs, and yarn; wool, woollen, and worsted goods; 
coffee, which is the favourite article for .speculative purchases; sugar; silk and silk 
goods ; tobacco,hides, iron and hardware,indigo, wine,brandy, rum, dyewoods, tea, pepper, 
he .; very large quantities of coal are imported fiom the U. K. Being brouglit from 
many ditVerent places, there is a great variety of quality in tlie grain found at Hamburg ; 
but a large proportion of the wheat is inferior. Some of the barley is very good, and 
fit for malting. The oats are feed of various qtiaUties. With the cxcej)tion of coal 
the exports consist of the same articles as the imports, Hamburg not being a centre of 
consumption but of distribution. In addition to colonial produce, British manufac¬ 
tured goods and grain of all sorts, they include wool, clover seed, hark, spelter, cattle, 
butter, salted provisions, rags, wooden clocks and toys, litiens, and ail sorts of German 
manufactured goods, llbenish wines, he. Most sorts of B.iltic articles, such as grain, 
flax, iron, pitcli and tar, wax, &c., may generally be bought as cheap at Hamburg, 
allowing for diflerence of freight, as in the ports wlience they were originally brought. 
It will be afterwards seen that the total annual value of the import and export trade of 
the port (including that of Altona, the merchants of which conduct their business on the 
Hamburg exchange), may be estimated at above ,50,000, OCX)/, sterling a year, or upwards; 
and as the largest portion of tliis immense trade is in our hands, it will be necessary tliat 
we should be a little fuller than ordinary in our details in regard to this great empoiium, 

Hamburg was visited by a most destructive fire in May, 1842. But, notwith.standing 
the heavy lo.sses that were in consequence incurred, and the paralysis it occasioned in 
trade and industry, the shock was less severe than might have boon anticipated. The 
system of mutual insurance having been generally adopted, the proprietors of houses 
and other property were subjected to a tax, to defray the interest of a loan of 82 million# 
marks-banco raised to indemnify the sufierers, and to enable them to rebuild their 
houses. And we are glad to have to state that all traces of the devastation have nearly 
disappeared; and that here, as in most other place.s exposed to a similar calamity, it 
has led to a great improvement of the town, which is now better built, and more com- 
modiously laid out than formerly. 
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Statement showing the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles imported bySea and Land Into 
Hamburg in !84‘J and 1850. 


1 Articles. 

1819. 

J860. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Manufttcturetl goods, and aiftles of fashion 

Silk, and half silk goods - • - 

Woollen, and half woollen goods 

Linen, and h.ilf linen goods 

Sailclotli, 5tc. .... 

'1'Mist and cotton y.im . - - 

I.men y.arii .... 

l.lncii thre.id . _ - . 

Worsted - ... 

(’olfeo .... 

Tea - .... 

Sugar .... 

Ditto rttined . . . • 

'i'ubacco ... 

: 

iV'inc - . . . 

Cbimij.agne .... 

Wheat - . . - 

kye .... 

H.irley .... 

kutur .... 

llenf, salted, smoked, and fresh 
< little .... 

Indigo . . . . 

Wuol unmanufactured (sheep ami l.imb) 

('uttoil . . - . 

Silk . . . . 

Hemp . . . . 

Flax - . . . 

Hides, dried American 

— ill hrine - . . . 

— Kant I mil.in .ind .\riican 

UritjNe ox iind horse - 

Skins, calf 

— khcep, goat, Ac. - - . 

Fir. . . - - . 

Ls'aiher, tanned and j.ipamioil 

Kigs . - - - . 

Tra n oil . . - . 

Iron, pig and wrought . . . 

: : : : 

('oal and poke - - . . 

I'rio wotaleii ware ... 

Fruited hooks and music ... 
Cnncave glass, and gla.8 articles 

I'me iron ami steel wares 

Al Hi him S' 

ILirdware, and other articles of manufacture 

1 luggage and goods removeil 

heed, fur garden and held - - - 

Dll, olive . . . . 

rapesced - . . . 

~ llns' od - 

hemp.red, Ac. . . . 

Wood, mnhog.tny 

— jacor.uiil.i 

other woods for manufacture - 
_ lork . _ - 

— tlniher . . - 

— st.vves . - - 

_ DiiwoimI 

Coin and prei lulls metals 

All otlur ui tides 

TotuI value 

Hcilig 111 A’'fcrhng 

Ceiitnrr*, 

40.981 

6,61 
46.960 
81.Vi() 
62.070 
l2.'»-3 
380,797 
22.163 
5,307 
.61,02 6 
711.361 

n,198 

51fi,2Sl 

88,111 

96,9 68 

6 ..37 1 
186,706 
217.1 LS 
lo.t.i.q 
1,639,762 
VI2.IS6 
628,6 10 
126,0U9 
63.-283 
Ko.K*.l,l->o 

1 l.sK) 
11(..38,3 

236,131 
1,136 
11.917 
4,3(.3 

6'» *1116 
.30.SM 
1.3,667 

1 

19.671 

1.3.0>l 

I'.sri 

7.3iv20 

81.621 

7.6,331 

17‘>,.S77 
19.136 
289,3 63 
5,r2't,.363 
17,6*23 
19,770 
4,66‘> 

76.. 30.3 
«3,1 69 

1 1,6.60 
8.3,(,|0 
lf.,*>.60 

7,616 

30,7.66 

7.3,011 

49,‘)7I 

16,118 

32.. 399 
4,816 

21.731 

1.671 

1*2 .<10,8 
1*2,9(,0 
.6,1,30 
1,100,1110 
26,000 
603,(.*20 
.6,0.60 

Mf». Bunco. 

10.966.1 ;(j 
8,71.3.200 

lf*,3IO,<»70 

17,2(.1.060 

7.820,6 60 
.V.8,.6IO 
21,11.3,1*20 
1,71 t.8.60 
876,910 
«.‘223,*2I0 
18,0«8.160 

1,1 66.0*10 
8,287,110 
1.61S.6O0 
2,72.3,100 
1.1(.6,8Kt 
1,71S,I<)0 
.3.6(11,710 
"‘26,690 
8,213,'.70 
7.36,1*20 
1,86 6,<»S0 

4.'.‘27,320 
1,8‘I6,690 

4,1'(6,*280 
4,607,300 

17.169.1 10 
7,7-, 1.860 
l,‘2<l7,9'iO 

2(,9,(.;o 

It, 6,21 0 

1, ''62.l .0 
.6os,(r,o 

1 •.i,/>70 
876,6 60 
608,210 
2,32‘*,'I80 
1,0I‘2,260 
71(..0''0 

1,637.‘290 

K.3,870 

1,03*1,1 Ml 

1 l,O77,<l(,0 

2. (.6O.'».30 

2,< 06,7(.o 

667.100 

7(.1,160 
.81.6.209 
1,97*.'.010 
1,'»(‘2,89() 
160,'I70 
4,061,‘260 
2,.6‘20,180 
111,7.81) 
838,810 

1.,661.2 10 
1,272,120 

41 (.,.300 

bO'-Mlo 

91,100 
171,310 
'2'(,S30 
101.31(1 
60,<18(1 
88,1 KJ 

*2,318,7 70 
8(.,070 
.3.38,170 
21,1.38.4(.0 

4 6,016,210 

Centners. 

26,169 

7.766 

61,778 

98,602 

56,.610 
21.811 
4.30,1‘i7 

4 6,.368 

7,1 IS 
7*2,216 
6.3,3,(,69 
16,184 
471,810 

78.1 17 
136,4.37 

<).(6()S 

128,665 

289.871 

8,04'2 

1.. 6*)(i,8l 6 

38 10 1 
010,016 

1 67,809 
13‘),719 
1*21,070 

1 1,6 68 
1*20,1.36 
‘2 >1,12 2 
1,117 
18,'2'I3 
3,606 
<J‘),‘.)31 

2'l 7 16 
1<),'I89 
11,717 

28.1 (..6 
13.616 

1 1,7.30 
12,332 

110,7 69 

7 l,78fi 

]7(i.68(, 

<261,.3 13 
2S,<'02 
.34 6,<J'» 1 

7.. 650,(i(.2 

26,720 

33.176 
6,677 

103,011 
31.769 
2H„61 1 
88,0.36 
‘2 1 ,<)82 
10,111 
2K,')*2y 
3'i,0,36 
<2<),13l 
1(,.<»97 

17,6 0 
10,316 
.66,‘2 IS 
6.'I06 

21.177 
31,187 

6,212 

l,199„3i|.3 

10.3,800 

6<J,3.SI.3 

7,103 

JHc*. tUincn. 
8,016,630 
10,1'2l,l 10 
2‘2.37'2,9,80 
21,0I.8.2')9 

9,0 1.6, 1 10 

1,(.29,()(,() 
24,88.6,1(11) 
3,866,100 

1, ‘2HS,.310 
10,929.7.60 
18,108,910 

1.391,810 

6,706,060 

1,361,070 

4,86 1,6(i() 

2.401.760 
1,267,210 
3,886.0')0 

806,220 

8,178.610 

1,268,980 

I, 876,1,30 
6,t')y,910 
3.721,3 0 

4,'h3,’,'>,,0 

1 1,306,210 
10,82: ,000 

J, (,"2,'i!60 

4 62,3110 
1‘2(|.M() 

.3,2311.210 
623,890 

71 1,1,60 

.38(),(,2() 

1,660,300 
7,83,1* iiO 

3, 'I(),'i60 
1,117, >70 

1 , 0111.010 
1 , 6 ( 16,010 
.3(.6,| 60 

1.. 3(.7,l.SO 
1,1<)0,SI0 
3,378,2(,0 
3,l2",')10 

1,12/,010 
1 , 070,720 

1,064,9.30 

2, (/16.810 
2,*)yo,3()() 

1.1 ( 18.6 30 
4,7(>3,670 

2.741.760 
221,(.20 
8.39,7 90 
786,120 
681,000 
.3',( 1,330 
371,430 
<202,160 
40(.,'t.6(» 

6(;,I2() 

14.8,690 

117 .l‘d) 

!J0,()8>) 

2.. 37(>,,6I() 
269,600 
.3.80,(160 

3.5,9f>9,<)l() 

6.5,1,39,010 

2 

‘i'll.-vi'i.OlO 
■3.S7.3.IIK KIv 


363,1.3(..07ij 
■.>8,(.9‘,*,3(C'/. \ ~s.'>d 


Itfonn/ is )r<>ner,illy rei'koned In HamlnirK in marks, of 
ciicli of 1‘2 and i* of two sorts, /ntnco and rurie/it. 

'J'be f toiisi.ts of tlif siinis inscrili«l in tlie biHiks ot flip 

Itnnk, ofipuslte to (he names of (Itotto who hasp dep<»Mteil sjUTip 
or lailioi* In the hmk, or it iTansf.rnsI to tbriii .at the 
rn'p *'fmarks lianco to the Colottne mark of line sils'pr. 
Tin* value of the marks bnneo, taking silver at 5 j. an or., is 
i-o.isequentl.V 1*. .'■'i'l . whieh makes the j>ar ol *'seh ihki* IT 
marlDi 1(l\ sVhlll. banco |>er M. stprlint;- Htiiiro is wi>rth aliout 
J>or (VJit. inorethan euvrency ; the.iaio varying from ItiO to 
Sjie.iking Generally, the v.it ie of the current mark may 
be taken at \». or 1». Vd. sterlinc. 1 he stiver coins eurr»*ot 
In llamhurg an*, specie dollars (of which ‘.It are equal to a 
mark Cologne, tine silver) rrusatan turrentdollar (11 dollars 
to the mark tine); new S*. \L pieces (IS to the mark line); 
Ilanish tfroh. eurretit, and Ilainhurg current (34 to the mark, 
tine!. The jtold coins cornurisu ducats = y*. id. sterling, 
laniis and Frederick d'ors. The affios of these ditierent coins, 
with haiico. Constantly vary, llatuhuru lias for many years 
reased to coin monies, with the exceitcion of ducats and the 
•mailer coins. 


nicirsurfi nnd A new rp;tulatlon of these was ei- 

fii ti’d hv an act pav ed <in the Kith Januarv, 18 I,". 

Thei-P .ire in lfanihur;>. 3 dillereiit soi ts of ptmnd »)•< if^Mt ■ 

1. The b.ank or silver sveittht (Ibnncily the tloloyne weij'ht). 

2. The commercial weight. 

.3. The .npothecary weifjht. 

One pound b.uik, or silver weight, 18 = 2 marks; 1 mark 
(t'olo^nc) is 233 8'^ilSy grains, or 18(56*07 Dutch As.=. Kit) 
maika =fi2*fi.6M F.nglish troy pounds. 

The old relation lielwecn the commercial weight and liank 
weight, by which the common lal pound Is equal to 3.3^'^ oz. 
bank weight, has lieon confirmed by the late act. 

I centner =112 pounds; 1 pound = 32 oz. ; 1 oz. = 4 

drachms; 1 drachm 4 pfennings. 

J(M» commercial lbs. = 106*838 English lbs. avoirdupois. 

lOO — 48*46it9 kilogrammes. 

UlO - 86*6,3,‘>,6 Ihs. Vienna. 

Kki ~ 96*921Ihs. (Jerman customs union. 

I " sfhiftpfund,” in commerce, = ai centners, or 20 “ lies. 
pfund " of 14 Ibb. each, or *280 lbs. 
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Account of the Quantities and Valu r of the Imports into Hamburg in 1849 and 1850, and of the Q.uan- 
tith's and Values of the Exports from the same in 18.i0; distinguishing between tiiose from and to 
particular Countries by Sea, and between these by Sea and Land. 



1 “ *.( hiU'tifund ” bv I.ukI vxrrUi’c has‘iO “ lu-spfLnul," c-ach 
of 1 6 lifiirul ; is, tbon-frirc, = .”‘>0 lbs 

A of oil IS lbs , 1 b.arrc') of l.utor (simll ui'lovi' and 
h(ioi>s) Is t.ik.on ut lbs.; but with common hooi>s, at ViSUlbs. 

/.oil!' Meusurf. — 'I ho Ilambur;' fm»t, divided into \ ‘i iii< liox. 
ol H jiarts each,= <)-..Sb.'»7 metres, rJT'U.lo I’.irisi.m Ime^, 

11-yS'l Kn^. imhes. lleme 

1 DO Hamburg feet = 94 ooi Eng, f.et. 

IDO — i!.S9;07 Kremdi mrlrcs. 

IDO _ 9lbd)7 I’lussi.mor Uhenish feet. 

IDO — 9D hb 1 V'lomi.i feet. , 

The H.'imburg ell (diort U.tmbiirg feet. 0.«-,,Tlt 

motros -‘.ti4,D;2 I’ani, lines. JDO JJ.imburg ells= 02 bSl 
Eng. yards. ^ 

'I hP Brabant elle (or long ell) most conmioniv nsc-d in 
Hamburg, in rneasureimnt of piece goods, ='.<:7'.Wi Eng. 
Indies. 

/.iVioVi Mfaturr. — 1 fudiT= 6 aums, 1 1 num = 1 ankers or 
5 eiiners; 1 anker viertels ; I \icrtcl = 2 sitlliihens ; 

1 slUhrlion kannens; I kanm-n = iiuarteis of Oissel; 
1 eimer =4 viertels; I luigshefid ^ Imamus, or (i ankers, or 
3D viertels, each of N quartiers or tiottb-s. 

The hlUbehen contains 5406 Hambuig tubic inches, = 3d)2 
litres. 

JOO Hamburg vlertela = l.>9 39 Eiiglisli imperial gallons. 

1(10 — 72 I-IH Klein h Hires. 

IDO _ (;.32-15 l’russi,in<iu(jrierb. 

IDO — .'ll i-SH Vienna iiiuass. 

The full beer b.irrel contains 4H stH(K-|ien», or 192 quartiers; 
the small baricl only 354 sltibchens or IVS quartiers. 

The vinegar barrel contains ,30 slUbchens, or 12() qu.nrtiers. 

The whale and tisb oil barrel eontann..32 sltibchens, or 1548 
qn.irtlers; 8 whale oil barrels = 1 quanetl. 

Grain Measu>c. — One last =6D fas.s : 1 fass =s 2 hiniplen , 
i himpicn — 4 spint. The wjspel of wheat, rye, and peas is 


540 fass : but of oats and b.si ley, .30 f iss. The s< hcffel of » lie.it, 
rye. .ind peas, is 2 f.iss; ol bailey anil o.ils, .3 lass. 

‘'I he f.sss lontains 3S72 Hamburg lubu; mthes, .')2,73l 
litres, and 2(>.3H'15 I’arisian lubic intbes, and 

IDD Hamburgfars — I8‘l.3.!i Imperial quarters. 

IDD — .Vi'T.Tl luH'toliires. 

IDD — 9.'r'J17 i’russi.m sfliemis. 

100 — S.I-TtiA Andrian liel/en. 

ID Hamburg lasts—lOS-Sl Imperial quaiters. 

'J’l.e mode of measuring gram lia.« liilberto lieen by the 
ine.ers tlirowing or lulchlng It into the lass, and sinking olV 
the siiiiilus wiih a wnmlen roller pressed lightly along the upper 
ed«e ; iiul an alteration is expi'cted on a new corn law, now 
proj-etcsl, rotniiig into opcr.ition ; there will )»Tobably be a 
new lass nie.isure (of 40.36 Hamburg cubic IncUes), equal lo 
tbe i’russi.in s< helfel. 

Ill pracDee, ) H.aniburg last is taken at 11 imperial 
quarters, ,31 hernilitres, .'>7 Kiussiaii kclieirds, 26 Danish 
harnds, and 16J Itussian ihelweits. 

'I he coal b.arrei coiitams (wiien the 1163 Hamburg cubic 
ln« lies of bead or lieapeil measure js iidded) I fi, i3H cubic imdies. 

'I'he H.imburgship l.a t, or last of commerce, really we gbs 
COdd pouiuU, or .3 ions (not 41MI0 pounds, as is geiivriilly statesl). 

'1 he total value of imi>or(s in tile years ISI'j atid l.*i6D, Is es¬ 
timated as follows: — 

Banco. £ 

1819 293,826,640 = 2.3,873,41.6 

l.S.'iO .3,6.3,1.36,070 = 2a,692,,3D6 

of which about a third p.irt was received from (Ireat Britain. 

The value'of the eximrts In 1860, amounted to 513,829,2v»0 
marcs banco = 2.'i,498,ti274. 

Tlie ex|M>rts of grain from Hamburg depend In part on tbe 
iinrvests in tbe countries traversed by die Elbe, but more, jier- 
hups, on the wants of this lountry In our cust...ns accounts, 
the im|M>rts of corn, fee. from tlie H.inseutic town# lire given 
in Hie aggregate, but fbo e from H.amhnrg amount to full 
2 5rds or 3--itlis of the wi'.ole. hubjobied is an— 
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Account of the Tmnorts into the United Kingdom 
of Whe.-U and Wheat Flour, U.arley, Oats, Hye, 
and other Grain from the Hanseatic Towns in 
1H49, 1K50, and 1851. 


Years. 

VVhD.it 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Barley 

and 

Barley 

Meal. 

OftU 

Oat¬ 

meal. 

Rye 

arid 

incaV 

Other 

Hr.ain 

and 

Meal. 

Total. 

1849 

18 501 
18.51 

'222,289 
100,<187 

1 

Qrs. 
148,.109 
117,102 
10,650 

Qrs. 
50,<J44 
1.3,17.5 
13,.580 

Qrs. 

14,152 

3,.50(; 

18 

.'Sl’oHf 

3>..V,I 

12,4.55 

(2rs. 

590,673 

143,476 


Bmijf ration. — Hanibiiri^ is next to lln-men (wliich see), the 
prinri|>al centre of ti.nnan emigration. There ‘ailed trom 
the jiort in 18.51 mid IHA'.^ no fewer tl.an and K.t,Hy 

cmlftrantt dire, t to the U. Staten, Cun.idn, &c. ; iiesides a ('•‘e.tt 
many i-onveyed to Hull lin tramifu to I,ireri»o.>l), Havre, &c., 
vrlience they tiiially Milted for the same di-sitfnatioiis. 

Tile on.-e Important trade In Herman linens to Spam and her 
former Amerlean posseisions, has of l.iie \e.irs gieatly fallen 
.iff. Tills Is a rnnsi quenee of the rompctition .if Eiiftlaiid, who, 
hy means of her sup ilor inarluiiery, is able, not only to spin, 
liut to produce eiotli L'liea|irr th m any oihi r rounlry. On the 
other hand, however, the import of linen yarns from England 
la being progressively aiigipmted. 

Kai'igatUn of the Kltic, Piluhiixe, — 7'he mouth of the 
Ellie Ih OiRUinliired with sand hanks. The channel leading 
to I’lixhaveii is houiidisl on the north hy die \’ogel S.mds and 
North Hrourids, and on the south tiv the ■si haarhorn ^andsilll(l 
Neuweik Island. On the lalter there are Id lii>ht-liouses and t 
beat oils, and on the Si h.iai horn is luiullier hi aeon. 'J'hc light¬ 
houses on Neuwn-rk Isl.ind are about 7t)'l y.irds n|i.irt ; the 
most Koutherly, whuli Is also the most eh vaied, l»*iiig in 1 if. 

.'H' .57" .N., loll. S'* 'Py 40" H. It is IVH tVet liigli, lieing 
twice the height of die other. 'I'he . hani.el is. iii «ome pl.irey, 
hardly J of a mile wide. Tlie outer red buoy in the •.iiuldleof 
the cliannel, at its inoiilh, bc.irs from Heligolanii .s. K hy S., 
distant nearly idll miles. Hut the best m.irk in entering the 
EIIk) is thetloaiing light, or signal ship, nuKireil id units N. VV'. 
hy N. of the red Inioi, In 11 f.illionis at low water. '1 his vessel 
never leaves her Htatloii, unh-is Lumpelhtd hy ice in the winter 
Hcason. Hy nifthl she exbiliits .i iHiUem light, feet aUive 
deck, and in tnggy we.atlier rings a licll every ipiai ter of an 
hour. A seuoiKi signal ship is st.itioiieti nnhs .S. E. by K. 
from the first, at the westernmost point of a sand li.mk <ti- 
vidirig the lair way of die tivcr. S.'ic is rigged like .i galliot, i 
to distinguish her by day from the (irst sign.tl ship ; .ind during 
night she exhibits dre.i liglils. one 1S feet aliove die tulier. The 
distance from the oiittr rtsl buoy to t'lixli.iien is .iboiit li> I 
miles ; thence to HlUi ksincit tlie Loiirse is e.ist, 'dS miles , from 
the Intier to Stmle the loiir-e is south e.isleilv, •) miles , ,iiul 
ttieii easterly to Hamburg, 18 miles. The i liaiiiiel diroiighoiit 
is inarlusl with hla. k and white bnovs, wllith are numbered 
itiiil sperilied in the cliartn. 'I'he lilii. k ones are to !><• lell, in 
l».is('iiig up the river, on die stai lioard or riglit-liaiid side, and 
the while on the larliuard side. 

Every vessel coming trom sc.i into the Elbe, and drawing I 
feet water, Is directed to take a pilot on lioard, ami must pay 
iiiliitage, tliongh slie do not t.-ik.-oiu'. However well die signals, 
fights, beacons, aiul laiovs, may he arranged, an ixperieiiL.d 
pilot IS vi ry nee ess I ry, 111 ease ol a log in the inglic, or .af ,a 
ktorm. 'i'o l.ike In a pilot, a vessel must li.-.ive to by the pilot 
galliot, whieli lies, in good weatlier, near tlie red inioy, iirul in 
hud we.ilher N.N.E. from Neiiwerk. and is known by hiving 
nt till* llagstatf an ndmlrnl's flag, ami a long stnsimer’llymg .it 
tlie top. If die pilot I'oat hiivi- no pilot on lioard, or if tlie 
weater he so had tiiat the pilot c.iiinot le.ave lur, she low. rs 
her (lug, and then the vessel coiiuiig in must sad, witli tlie 
signal for a yiilot hoisted, to t'uxliaxen, and heave to there, 
where she is certain of getting one 

'I'lieie are no tloi ks or cpiiiys .it Il.tinhurg ; and it Is singu¬ 
lar, coiislderliig the great trade of the port, tliat none h.ivc 
been eon tiu.ied, 5'e.seK moor m the river outside of piles 
ilriven into the ground a sliotl disf.mee Iroiii shore, and in 
tills situation they are not exposiai to ,my d.mger 
idles give way, which raiely liajppeos. Tl' 
harliouT forii'usl hy an arm ot die KIIm' 
city, where small rr.ift lie and dis. h irge dwir < .iigoes. l..irgt r 
vesSids load iiiid unbi.id fiom their iiiooruigs, hy means of 
lighters. 'I’hese c.irry the goisls from and to the w.irelioiisi.s 
which front the various sm.all amis find i lianni Is of die river, 
and the can.iN carrlcl from it mio diderriit parts of the 
eilv. 'I'lie clialgcs on account of ligliterage aie extremely ilio- 

Port Chnrffes —The charges of a public n.ilurc pav.alde hy 
vessels entering the port of H.iiiibliig, imlo.iding and loading, 
are pilotage and lasta^n*. The separ.ite items of which are 
given in the following fable. 

/*k/(ifeige aornc./.—The above pilot.iRC is carncii if vessels arc 
brought as far an fi'rnjlmri^h or GtiiiK/ilailt, and viheii from 
stress of wind or weather, which m-UIohi lianpciis. du Ham¬ 
burg pilots take rtsisels to M'illeiitieig ot A'l u»iU/i/< n, they 
are to pay, without distinction — 

Marc* run earn. d. sig. 

To Wittenberg - - It) lit) 

NeiiinUhlen . - 1 8 21 0 

Pilotage nil thr way — For pilot.ago the w hole way from Cux- 
havvn to Hamburg there is no table of r.\t»-s, for, generally 
speaking, the Hamburg pilots do not take vessels up beyond 
Donrh. 

iHloinge and La tinge. The ilnmliiirg {dlots, gmeraliv 
■yaking, take charge of vcs-sels only fioiii die Hrd tUutu to 
Frtylmrgh or 0/«cfc«<urf<, thejiilotage for wlinh is regulated by 
law ot Ihtt 18th of February, 1750, as follows. — 




.\ll vessel,,sncirks, and k.ay. 
i-n drawing more than i 
fiH-t water, and in ballast 
I Vessels laden with salt O' 
>rn, when soever they 
i.'iy come fi om - 
Vessels whi.h, besides salt, 
corn, or li.ilbist, have one 
third of the c.iigo consist 
mg of pics.e giKHls - 
ssids l.ulen wiih herrings 
.11 vessels laden with wine 
oil, vmeg.'ir, train oil, iron 
lead, ii.ieknges, or h.igs 
and all ves,eU lomint, 
fioni foi'eigii p.irts, who 

I her l.ulen or not - 

II sin-u ks going lietweei 
Ho'l.»iid, Friesland, .aiK 
J 1-utdiurg with pi e< eg oo.ls 


1 h'or eacli ir.mihurg Fixil 

1 which a Ves.‘i,.l ilraws * 

llil" 

t3. § 







Marcs Currency. 

Sterling. 



s. d. 

e. d. 

2 0 

3 0 

2 4 

3 C 

2 0 

3 0 

2 4 

3 6 

3 0 

4 S 

.5 0 

5 3 

CO 

6 0 
'3 0 

4 « 

2 4 

7 0 

5 6 

4 0 

6 0 

4 8 

7 0 

4 0 

6 0 

4 8 

7 0 


• Sixteen fc-et English are equal to 17 feet Hamburg. 

///;(/* Ptlotiige orthj. — li, P. Jn c.ise the H.amhurg piloix 
enter a vessel only witbiii the first buoy lieyond the Uosshaeken, 
Strangfly, or t’lixbaveii, li.ilt the above iiu'ntioned yiilot.ige is 
paid. AK.ihalf pilotage must be paid nt all events, whether 
the vessi I has t.iken a pilot from the pilot galliot or not. 

I'nnn Poach to Hiimhiirg. — Vessels are geiier.illy pilotisl 
from Hoesih to Hnnihurg hy J).mi-h or llanuveriati pilots, to 
whom it is eiistom.iry to I'.ay marcs. 

Lastageand Ciis/orn-hou.fc Cluugct —Rritisli anrl nfhiT foreign 
vessels pav the same as ll.inibiiig vessels, for i learmg m .and 
(le.iriiig out, no sejiiir.ite charges nre made ; visiting the port is 
roiisidensl as one \oyage, anil the charges on vessels are paid as 
follows — 

For vessels arrived with corgoiss from the undetmentioned 


U 0 lOi 
0 0 


t turf, no la‘ t.ago is 


The E.ist Indies - - - 

We.t Indies, North and South America 
I’ortug.d, Sjiiin.iiml the iVlediteirdiieaiij 
'I'ln rest of the European poits - 
Hoi bind, E.ist Friesland, tlie Weser.l 
Evder, .and .rullaiid - - ' 

For vessels under 2(1 imiimercial lasts ' 
without distnietum 

Vessels .iiriving .md departing in hal- 
l.isi, of upwards ol 2t) comiiierti.alj 

' It IS ilifTicult to determine Hie es.act r 


For all vcs‘els l.aden w itli coils, 
p.iiil, provided Hie-, do n.it t.ike lel 

Holt Lmtiigi —X'e-sels an i\mg m b lU.isl .ind dcp.iriing 
with .1 cnigo p ly half the nliove I.istage, aicouliog to Ih. ir 
clcsimalion 

ly. If . Evelusiveof the above dues, who h me all rern irfc- 
ablv iiioder.ite, ves.sels coming to th" port of Hamburg a\e 
obliged to p.iy cel lam dues to H.mover, i ailed ivtade or Hriins- 
lu-Useii due-. (See pint. I 

Uutta —'I'he imjiort and export duty was former'y 1^ per 
cent, (conr.iiit tor h.uico. or 1^ on 12.5) on goods imported .and 
exported l>y s. a, and J'jt cent, (rourailt lor bar.io), for such 

iiiit for Slime ye.uh these duties b.ivo been greativ r iliued, 
anil nre ni.w only \ ■[,) cent, mi ini|ioris, ur.cl jf '(t cent, on 
exyiorts. '1 he greater part ot the iiii))orls and exports arc, how • 
evi r, entirely fiee even ol these low duiie.s, as is evident from 
the following st.itemeiiu — 

(laoch enlitrly free t\f Duty on Import. 

1. I Inen, mixed linen ami cotton, linen and woollen r.ags. 
Used and new made lirum i lolhs, y.arn and mnnubiclureel 
girths of flax, tu-mp, and cotton, sheen and lambs’ w ool. 

2. Wheat, rye, barley, buekulie.at, malt, I'otatoes, and rape- 
setsl. 

3. Hninaniificturcd copper and bras*, ship’s copper, old liiKo 
for smelting, certain copiier and brass wasle^.-^oimer and 
lir.a,ss pl.ifcs., rough speJier, tinned and untinnedWtn plates. 

4. Hullioii and eoins, uiiwurked gold and silver, wa.st» deilved 
from tlio prt^cIous metals. 
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5. Printed worfcs, books, music, and maps. 

6. Olloakps, liark, bone*. 

7. Passpiiffir luj't'.TKv, accompanied by proprietor, and othsT- 
■wise, as maj be allowed by tiie collectors of custoiti.s under 
particular cin mnstances. 

Arlidet of Exjwt eTfiTipted from Tirttt). 

1. Millet, peas, lie.ans, lentils, t.tres, .spelt, anisj-ed, caraw.ay 
seed, flour, madder, seerl oils, arsciiit, sm.ilts, (al.tmine, 
gipsimi, black lea<l, tinneral earths, mortar, mill stones, reel 
stone, notters’ clay, tcrr.is stone, fripoli, tophus stone, fullers’ 
earth, brimstone, spi Iter in blocks and pi.rtcs, and co.ils. 

2. Woorl for building, slaves, and tire-wood, coining; down the 
Elbe, or recpivetl landw.irds, the last beiiif; exempted when 
it h.rs come orii'inaily bv sc.i. 

3. Articles arrivinf; by' post waj'cons, coming to one party, not 
above tin- value ot'5() 1.* cent, b.inco. 

All articles delined .ss (rausthi goorf* are likewise entirely 
free of duty if sotlecland at entiv, vvltethcr imported on ac¬ 
count of Hambuiv citi/eiis or of foieigners. 

Tlie privilige 4if tranxitu generally evteiuls to a period of 
3 rnonth.s from the time ofeiitrv, Inif .m extension of Siiiontlis 
may be olitained on petition, liy paying i Id cent, coiiiant tor 
banco, on the value. Transit licyund a period of 6 montlis is 
not allowetl. 

The levy of duties in llamburg is conducted in the simplest 
manner, ;md on tlie most hlieral liioting. No vexatious fmms 
check the free intercourse or the free course of traiU-; the entiy 
for duty Is merely .i decl.irarioii of the cm rent value at the 
lime: transitu articles remaining m warehouse lor cxport.ilion, 
require a mere decl.iration to that elleet by a burgher or 
citizen. 

In levying duties, no adv.mtige is claimed by Hamburg for 
vessels bearing her own tl.ig : guotls by all vessels, Irom «h.i'- 
ever quiutor ot the world, paving the same duties, ('ommeiri.il 
treaties have btx'n coni'luded, by ilambuig alone, o'-m coii- 
jiimtion with the two othci frei- H.insratic »ities,wilh (lieat 
Hrit.iin, Priissi-i, the L'niietl States of America, Mexico, \'e- 
iie/uela, the I’oite, Norw.iv, and Sw<sU n. 

The low rates ot diitv in Jl.nnhurg is a proof of her anxious 
desire to cmour.ige trade with all nations; and the more so 
when we consider the gre.st expense she Is put to m ktvping up 
buoys along the Bower Klbt', and other netess.sry charges lor 
the h.ivigatitig that river, expenses which i onsidt r.tblj exceed 
the total sum received for duties. 

Shiite Ihdiex. — Besides the duties levKsl at ll.imhurg, .ill 
nrticlps passing up the Elbe to Hamhurg, win ther for transit 
or not, p.sy dunes to Ifanovir. Formeily .all ships Imund f..r 
Hamburg yvere obliged to heave to at liruushausen, ne.ir Stade, 
anti to exhibit the ni.tmfest ot their cargoes, lulls of l.ading, and 
ulbei patti> ulars. Illil this vexatious proceeding is now dis- 
ncnsetl wiUi. By nn aTrangement concliuUd in 1811, sliips 
helongiiig to eouniiies having reciprocity treaties with Hanover 
.ire no longer stopiied in their t ottrse; .ind the duties which 
are n.lld at Hainhurg, havi* btH'u reduce cl and cmibodied in a 
t.inll. Their total abolition yyould, liowevci, gn-.itly faoditato 
the ti.ide of the Ellie ; and tins one should think'iiiiglit bo 
efiected with no great (liflic-nity. (.‘see Ssi'aok.) 

Cuetom-hnuac —On .a vessel’s an iv.al .at Hamburg 

the broker repoifs her to llie ('ustoiii-hoiise, .-iiiei gilts his 
gu..raiifec for payiucril of tlie tli.tns, and ch livcis lur p.ipc-is; 
and, upon .areteijit I'cing ptodinid for ttic >>tade duties hj tlie 
Hanoviiiin authonl cs al I l.iinl.iiig, tlic* vcssc-l is allowc-cl to 
unlo.yd. On i leanng, a m.anifcst of tlieoutyv.arcl cmd^o, logi Ihcr 
with the consul’s ('eitihialc* of the itguatliy of tin' shin’s 
papers, iiuist he produced ai the Cusloin-hoiisC hy tlie twokcT, 
wild obtains m icCuiii a cleat.nice certilic ,ite, auihoii.sing the 
veiisel to go to scat. 

Qvaruntiiu. —• Ships are Msiietl at Cuxbayen, a Hamburg 
possession at the niciiilli ol ilu Elbe. .''U-pictecI v essc-K are 
generally sent to .t sl.tlicm on the Norwegian toa,t; hut vc-sst Is 
vhich have Unciergimc* cpi.cr.intine in ,m hiicli'h poit, or 
Come Itoiil bc-yonil iht ( ipe of Good Hope or t .qu’ Horn, or 
direct from tlie River I’late, arc peniiitled to come directly to 
Hamburg. 

Credit, lirnkcrai^r, Sfe. — Almost all goods are sold for ready 
money, with an allow.line of 1 jier i eiu f,.r di.coiint. Some¬ 
times, but not freqiiciilly, s.ilcs .ire rn.ido at ‘2 oi montlis’ 
ciedit, .mil in suc h c .iscs a bigher pric e is obt.iimcl lli.oi tor 
c.asli. .Somelimi”. sug.ai is sold to the sugtr Ic.iker .it tins credit. 

Hr.akcrs arci positively forbidd, n t. act as nuyclianis or 
factors. They are li, ensed by the Siai.ite, and inusl c onform 
to the established regulaliotis. 

Tirokerai’e Is paid wholly by the seller, and .imoiints to — 

eiiineal, copper, \iides, inihgo, in.inufai lured goods, n.itikeeiis, 
suuaf, and lea •. 

“ (liie per cent, on annotto, campiiiri-, cinnnnion, c.arrta- 
morns*, cassia*, cloves*, drugs not denominated*, deer skins, 
dyewoods*, ginger*, j.ilaii*, m.ice*, nuiiiiegs*, pepper, pt- 
tiiento, jiutashes, I’eruMait bark, qurrutroii hark, ri* c-*, salt¬ 
petre, sarsaparilla*, shell.ic*, tamailtids*, loli.ic, o m fcaves • 
and tobacco Rteins*, of the groyrib of the United States of 
America, whale oil*, vanellcx-s*. 

" JV. It. —Tobacco Stems * of .all other origin, segnrs, and 
other manufactured toh.ycco, jiay 2 percent.; all other leaf 
and roll tobacco* per cent. 

“ One and a hall per cent, on wine, br.andy, rum, and arrack, 
if sold in parcels amounting icy .'5,t)li|) marcs banco and upwards. 

“ Two per cent, on ditto, for kales of and under .3,000 marcs 
banco. 

“ In auction the selling broker is entitled to 1J per rent, anti 
the purcha.sing broker to it percent., writhout regard to the 
amount." 

All arliclesai»rked (*) pay the brokerage before mentlonetl. 
If the tiuantilTWld amounts to (,(M' marcs banco, or higher ; 
for smaller lots of Ic".s than 600 marcs b.anco, and clown to 1.50 
marcs banco, the brokerage is paid, with the addition of one 
half, and under 150 marcs banco, the double Is alloyved. All 


Otlier merchandise pays U per cent, at least for sales not ex¬ 
ceeding 1.50 marcs banco. 

ft Is, however, to bo observed, that all augmentations. In 
iiroporiion to the amount sold, arc only to be underslood for sale 
by juivBte c'ontract, and not for those by auction} and even not 
for sue It private sali-s, wlieroa broker lias m.ide the purchase of 
n larger cpinmity of goods above tlie said amount of 600 marcs 
banco, and has afterwards divided it into smaller loU. 

Comliiiimt t\f Sate, impoi/a. —Cotfce is sold per potind In 
schill. hatieo; discount, I per cent. ; good weight is ) iter cent. 
Tare in as follows . vi*. on casks, veal weight; on hags or 1.30 IbSc 
or less, 2lhs. ; nliove l’>OII»s. and not above ISO lbs., .3 lbs. ; 
above I SO lbs. and not ex, eedmg ‘200 lbs., 4 lbs. On Mocha 
Imlc^ of aliout .300 lbs., 1 1 Ihs. ; li t)00 lbs., .30 lbs. On Rout bon 
single baleh, 2 lbs. ; on double, 4 lbs. 

t otiiin is sold per lli. in schill. lianco; discount, 1 per ca;iif. ; 
good weight, I percent. ; taieon b.iks. West Indi.anaiid .North 
Americ an, 4 pc*r rent ; on square b.iles, (! jier cent. ; on Boin- 
l>ay and tsurat hales. ,8 per eeiit. ; on lloiirliun bales and Ma- 
nifl.i spioiis, Ii per cent. ; on Cnraccis aiul (TUimia small serous, 
10 pi-r c eiil. Foi the regul.rtion of the Stadc (liilv, all p.Kk.iges 
should be called bags, and not bales, ill the bill of l.uling. 

Fast India incec gcMnls aie sold per piece, in niai i s banco ; 
discoiiiit. 1 |ier cent. For saving in Die Stade duly, if more 
than .30 pieces are in a b.ilc', tlie nuiiibiT of iii, ers sboiibl uot 
be mciitioiied in the bill of Jading, but only the number of 
bales. 

Flour is sold per 100 lbs. in marks currerrev, uncerliiin agio; 
discount i percent.; good weight, 1 per cent.; tare, 20 lbs. 
pel li-arrel. 

biistir is sold piw lOO lbs. In males rurrenev, agio 20 per 
cent.; discoutil, I per cent ; gcnwl weiglit, 1 tier cent.; and 
tieipieiuly an allow'.aitc e in weight is in.iile, if Die wood is not 
vuiy solid. 

Indigo IS sold per U>. In sctii’l. h.inc n ; chscouni, 1 piT cent. ; 
good weight. A percent.; t.iic, it in sc'roiis iipwaiils of 120 Itis , 
‘22 Ills.; m ^ sc-roiis les-s tlian 120 llw., '2(i lbs.; in eliists, leal 

Ja’igwoocl Is sold like Aistic. _ JV.ll. 'J’o iwoid a I,igl, Stade 
duty, the nett weight ol all dyed woods should lie stated ni the 
bills of l.ydmg. 

l’ep|ier is sold pc-r lb. in schlll. banco.; ihseount, 1 per cent.; 
good weight, 4 per cent. , (are, if in single bales ol .'(JO llis., 
,3 lbs. ; 111 double bales, I, liis. 

(Jiurcition b.uk is odd per 100 lbs. m marcs currency ; agio 
20 jic-r cent.; discount, 2 percent.; good weigiit, 1 jiirceiit. 
To determine the tare, Die American laie is reduced to Ham- 
burg weigt't. 

Rice Is sold per lOt) lbs. in marcs banco ; disronut, 1 per 
cent.; good wcigtit, I per cent. ; tare, real) and suiier-tare 
forlieics, I Il>s , loi A tierc es, 2 lbs. 

Rum is sold per .30 quaits in rix doll, currency, agio uti- 


Sugar, r.aw .ind cl.iyed, is sold per Ih in baneo groats, with 
a rt li.ite of 8.^ jier leiit. ; cliscnunl, 1 per cent., and some¬ 
times 14 per cent.; Hra/d or tl.iyaniiiih iliesf, good tyeiglit, 
? pc»r eeiit . re.il laie ; super-tare, 1(1 lbs. tor Ria/if, and 3 ibs, 
foi Mav.tnii..h sug ir, jier chest. Muscovados m casks, good 
wi-ieht, 1 pci <-eiil. ; larc, it the casks weigh uiiwanbc of 

I, 0110 lbs., 1‘v per cent. , it h'ss,‘20 fver cent, ('liyeci siig.irs, 
gocxl weiglit, I pc‘i cent.; tare. It, |ict cent. East India sugars, 
111 b.igs, good w-cn^glii, per cent. ,‘ taie for white, 4 to .5 lbs.; 

■fe.i, pel III in schill. currency, agio uncertain : discount, I 
)wr,,ni., good weight, I pel 1 eiit. 'I'.cre ol bohea, in elie,ts, 
ol 1(10 lbs. ,0 lbs; ot 130 to i SO lbs., 45 II,s. All black tea, 
2s lb,, t.in , gieen, 21 lbs. For tbe regmlaiion of the Slade 
duty. Die niu weight .should likewise be mentioned in the bill 
ot l.ublli' 

Tol.acco.— I.eaf toli.iccca is sold per lb. m sehill. banco, 
agio uiKcitam; disc otint, 1J p, i lent,, good weight, I per 
cent : taie per c .csk, HI) lbs. Bi,i/ll leaf hi serons; t.are, 5 pen: 
cent. In i.ilR, mister, m b.iskelk of .ihniit lOO lbs.; gcKid 
w, igbt, I lb. |« r ti.ivkc-t, ttie, ll lbs. it ih, b.iskc't is )>acked u|> 
in Inn 11, iiid I2lbs.it w lilioul Imc’n. J’oi to Rico rolls, gocid 
weight, I per cent., no taic, as tin- rolls are wciglical l,y ihein- 
sclves. l$i,i/il rolls, in serous ot 400 to (.00 Ihs., .ere sold per 

II, , 111 sc tunings I,alien 1 go,,cl W'c-ight, j per cent., taie, 8 Ihs. 
ji, I sercii. "1 oba, < o Stems per 100 lbs., in imircs curreney, 
agio line, rt.ain, disc oimt, l.\ per cent . guiKl weight,! percent.; 
tare, it in c asks, real weight ; if jiackeil up with conis, ‘2 to 4 
pc r I < nt- .1, cordiog to the tliic kness of tbe rcip,*. As there ta 
(,,i.it d.llcreiue 111 the Stade duty for the difFerent sorts of 
tolmco, ll is necessary that, cin sliqiping lent tobac co, there 
sbuiild l,e inserted m the lull of l.uling, Linf Totiurco, omitting 
the V eight. With toll,ic co ill ro'Is, only the number of p.ick- 
ages c .inl.ainiiig roll lobai eo, .and the nett weight, without men¬ 
tioning the number ol roils, should apjie.ar in the hill oflHding. 

(il.css (window) IS sold per rhest, in in.rrcs currency, agio 
uncertain , other glassware jur juece, dozen, or hundred, in 
schillings or man.-, curreney, with uncertain agio; discount, 

ifares, wool is sold per 2 Ihs., in mareg currency, agio un- 
rert.im; discount, 1 per cent. 

H.are skins (G. nnnn, giey) are sold per 100 pieces, In rixdolh 
banco, Kiissi.cii, grey, per 101 pics es, in nxdoBl Iianco. White, 
111 marcs cuiien, y, ngto uncettam ; discount, 1 f>er cent. 

^ Iton 13 bcdcl per IOC lbs., m schill. currency, agio uncertain ; 

Cojiper IS -old per 100 Ihs. in schill Imnco; dixixiunt, I porct, 

'1 he exchange liusiiiess done .at Haiiihurg is very great ; for, 
Irpsides ttie biisiiiiss of the place, most of the merchantu in the 
ini,and towns have their bills negotiated there. 

The usual charge for rommis-iion is, on sales 2 i>er cent, and 
1 per cent, for det credere, if such guarantee lie ree]uinjd ; on 
jiur.jh.ases, 2 per cent. Under p.articniar .igreeinc " i», the ratea 
koinetimes vary eonsiclerahly from the alKive. 

Citizeiiahtp. — Foreigners cannot estahlish thomselvcs aa 
niCTc h.»-its, or carry on any busmesv in ttieir own immes, at 
Hamluirg, witliont heconiing hiirghers; and to be manu¬ 
facturers, they must also enter the guilcl or corporation peculiar 
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to t»i< trade thev mean to follow. Wui. to berorne n bnrKht-r. 
one h )■, only to U.innly w iili curtain torms and y.iy certniM te s, 
winch a., ..ot, n. a'l, ex.e d 10/. Me tiun in the eye 

of the law, .1 H.iinl>urK-.ul.Ject, aiul fn.)o>s all the rights and 

an neroimt of the Bank of 
U.iinhiii.«, sif l^a^Ks (l■oIlFln^). All 'Oils ot InsUiai.re., are 
etleite.l at H.nntiurK A inuniiipil ruftnUlion c.nnpfU the 
insiir.niLC ot all lMal^es within the i ii>, the rate x-arjmi{ .ac- 
• oriliiitf to the nnrnlier of lir and the amount ot iMarlne 

nisurarii <• i» piiio ip.illy elfi'cletl hy pniit m«m U eompaiiieit, of 
xvliii'li ihere .ue several; their (oropilltloii has reduced the 
preiniuinit to the lu«f t level, anil the hiunness is not undur- 
itood to he Iirotil.ihle. 'J'hc hitth diilies on polii ii-s of insiiranee 
in this ( oiinli c has led to the lnsUiin« of a t;ood many Knelisli 
Khips at llninlairK. I.ife in-ur.vu u is not prosei uied in tier- 
in iny to any fonsulerahl*' extent ; hui some of the KitKhsh 
(■oiii|Mnies h ive agents here, tvho arc »aul not to be very scrii- 

IMlIoUs. 

/timfc»n;)/ii/. —r.onstdering the v.i.i nuniher of inereh.ntitx 
and iradesiieople at Hanil.UtK, hatiki upt<y dots not seem to 
lie of tri ijuent oecurrenee. 

Much of the husniess trans.icti d at H.ainhtirjt heing on 
cninmission anil for act otiiit of liotises ahtosd, the tiilme of 
foreign inerch ints is a picvidc-nt soiirc e of li<iiilti-u;itry. Another 
souiieof iMiikniptcy is loss, s on goods impoiteil or exporteil 
on Kpec'ulation, mid otiMsionalfy losses in the funds, in which 
M goiHi di il of gamhliiig goes on hetv. Kxpeir.ivc livine is not 
ne.irly so prev ileid ii source ot bankiuptey heie as in London 
and Ollier pi ues 

'I’hclawot Ilamhurg makes .f rhisses of h.mikrniits; — the 
tinf.irtnnale, the i arcless, anti the tr.nuiuii ot '1 he Inst i lass 
roiisisis ot those wh isc Imoks show th ’t inlslortillie alone has 
0(1 isioiifd the iMokrupK y , that the parly h.is all along lived 
wiihhi Ids pi ohahle ini'iiine, ami c.m acioiint to his assignees 
complcl. ly for all his losses Whoevei is atlhulged hy the wnrt 
I'j hi'loilg to tins t lass i'vlnch contains hnl it w in iiiimhc^ is 
( oiisid'T d enliiely free fioin his debts, and is not snhje t to he 
e ilUtl upon here.viter. '1 lie scs oud and most nnmeroas c l.iss, 
c lint. nil- lliiase lerined “ c.trclcss " h.mkrupis The .ire per. 
HODS w ho have cniei ,'d nitos)ic( til.itioiis lx< lydnu; their me ms, 
who hav.. gone on foi a i .uisidt'rahle time aftei they loimd their 
all'.iirs in am* ir, who have livutl heyonti th> ir nn on.e, h ive not 
kept llicir honks in good tinier,.md ,0 foilli. Tliey .trt liable to 
lie ('onhned In pi isou lor a perh il of or (> monihs, and. pro¬ 
vided ihev h.ive not paid a dividend of 10 per tent., may be 
I tile I upon for pavnuMit of their debt alter 'i years lioiii their 
ih'i'h.irge. If a elaiin he made hv any i reilitor alter this l.ipse 
of time, itiu li,tnkruiit is oliligctl to p ly wh.itever siimhe is ,ihle 
for ihe h nelit of his ercdilors. He must swe.ir th.it he e.iimo'. 
jnv any thing, or not ahnve a rerlain sum, with.uit depriving 
liimseH .mil his f.miih ol n ii'ssaiies. tJvcry yeirs itm t '.inn 
in ly Im" leiealed. All eaielcss tiankrupts aie dts.ihled fioni 
liol.lnif; ..(III es of honour. 'J'lie third i hiss t out nns the*' fi.ni 
diih'iil ” h inkriipls, who are liable lo Ih* imprisoned, at i oriliiig 
toihe extent of llu ir li.iutls, lor a Itinueil pi nod,or even for 


life, Itexidex bemff rendered IneapaMe of holding any ofTJrt? 
whatever. Should a bankrupt abscund, he is t .tiled uiKin by 
]iiihlie advei tisemOnt to .ippear by a cert.sin day, in defan t id 
winch lie iii adjudged a fi.tudulent bankrupt, and hiii name is 
p»a>te«l up on a black board on the Kxi hange. 


Affount of the Ships wliicli arrived at llanibut g in 
siK'nfjing the Lountries t i wliich lliey be- 
Itrngrd, their liiirden.and their Crews. 


Fhigs. 

Ships. 

Burdi'n 
ill La-ts 
of 0.000 
lbs. 

Crews. 

Aineriran - . - 

' 11 

2,‘2.')3 

m;i 

liulgl.iii - - ■ - 

5 

202 

.ill 

Bremen - _ . 

21 

2,420 


I'aiiivh ... 

M'Z 

1.3,709 

2,()0H 

French 

70 

.3,74 7 

710 

Bntlvh . - - 

1,4 to 

139.732 

17,351 


U'i'S 

01.1‘20 

7,‘)/0 

Hanoverian - . - 

i,n.s 

13,44'J 

2,‘99.3 

llelinol.inil - - - 

2 

4 

0 

lviii|ih.iusvii - . - 


71 

17 

lyiiheek _ . . 


490 

51 

Mf t kl. iihiirg 

!■'> 

1,410 

1.50 

Ne,i|iolil,iii ... 


26.3 


iVeth. il.iiuls * - 


I.'),071 

2,081 

Noiw.'gi.ut - - . 

73 

3,902 

620 



677 

01 

(llilentiurg ... 

89 

1,803 

.30.3 

IVruvi.m ... 

1 

100 

■21 

FlllSVl.tll 

42 

4,282 

430 

I'llltUglU'SV - - - 

1.3 

7.37 

1.3.3 



2,3.30 

‘293 


1 

113 

11 

Suiclish ... 

73 

C.231 

711 

Sp-vuiKh ... 

(.2 

4,200 

009 

T.it.iK - 

4,410 

280,303 

.37,787 


f)f Itie ships wliich arrived in lSi2, 'KH were in liallast, of 
wlntli l(. l.elongtd to ttie U. Kmg.iom, M.inv of llie ships 
from tins <oiimry arriving at Hamhiirg are wholly or paillv 
laden with <o.il. In \hb'/. we sent rS.'it),iO:J Ions of coal to tlie 
II iioe.mic iities. 

Kxi 111 live of the above, which are all sea-going vessels, from 
.'■..(MlU to liver er.ifc ainvo i'lnnii.illy .it IJ.nnluii/r 

In IK.M Ihere helonged to Mnmhurg.Vil shii>s, of the aggre¬ 
gate hur.len of1 ()•’,.'? I ists, ot (I.dOII Ih,. eath,i<iu d to Kri.S'hl 
t.iiis. Among ihe^e were in< liided S ste.iiners, of the ,iggregate 
luiiden i.r .',018 Ions. (Almanach ile Ootlia, ISo.'i, ji. Ih!).) 


(tcurral Iti’viarhs, — 'I'he triido of Hainbtirg is, in a great ineuHnre, p.issive; that hs, it depends ninro 
on Ihe varying w.ints and jiolicy of otliers tli.in on its own. There is notiiing of such vital import.tneo 
!i» the free iiavigaHon o! the Idbe to tlie prosperity of Il.v'nbtirg, and, indeed, of all tlio countries tlirouah 
which It flows, 'i’his, too, i.s a matter of p.irainount consequence as respects our interests; for the Kibe 
is Ihe grand inlet liy whieii Ihitish inannf.u tures find tlieir way into some of the neliest and mo.sl ex- 
teiidvi* I'anopean countries. The principle that the navigation of the Kibe, tlie Kliiiie, the Weser, ^.c. 
sliouKl 1 ) 1 * (pule fiee along llieir whole coinse, wa.s di.stinetlv laid down by tiie (,'oiigress of Vienna in 
iHl.'y. Hut, no geneial tanll'of duties being thi'ii e.st ibh'diedi tins dccbiration had not tlie practical t flVct 
tliaf might have lieen expeetoii. I,atterly, liowever, the gre.iter number of the impcdinient.s to tlie free 
n.iugation ol the r.lbe liave been removed, and it is ni an especial manner for the interc'st of Prussia, 
Sixony, Austiia, and Knglaud, tliut this gre.it Germ in iiigliway sliould he cleared of a'l obstructions. 


In compiling this atficle wo liaxe made use* of OtUiij's Europc'in Cotntncrcc, pp.412—130., and other 
• works; of some late returns puhlislied in tlie city ; and of the communications of some eminent mcrclnmts. 


IlANSIbA'riC Ll'aACiUlb, an association of the principal cities in the north of 
Geiinany, I’nissia, &c,, i'or the better carrying on of commerce, and for their mutual 
safety'Hud defence. I'his confederacy, so cclchiatcd in the early history of modern 
i'mrojit, contrdmted in no ordinary tlejrroe to introduce the blessinos of civilisation ami 
good {j;oYcnnnent into the Noith. J'he cxten.sion and protection of commerctMva.s, how¬ 
ever, its main olijcct ; and hence a short account of it may not be deemed misplaced in 
u work of tills description. 

Origin a/id Pi (fi/re.ss of (Itf Jf-inseatic League. — Tlamburj^, founded hy Charlemrifvne 
in tlie iiintli, and Liilicck, founded about the middle of the twelfth century, were the 
eailiest members of the League. 'J'lic distance between thein not being very coiisiiier 
able, and heliig .dike interested in the repression of those disorders to which most jiart?* 
of Kiiroiie, and particularly the coast of the lialtic, were a prey in the twelfth, thiitcenth, 
and foutteenth centuries, they early formed an intimate ])olitical union, partly in the 
view of maifttuining a safe intercourse l)y land with each other, and partly for tlie pro¬ 
tection of navigation from the attacks of the pirates, with which every sea was at that 
time infested. There is no veiy di.stinct evidence as to the period when this alliance 
was consummated ; some ascribe its origin to the year 1169, others to the year 1200, 
and others to the year 1211. liut the most probable opinion seems to be, that it would 
grow up hy slow degrees, and he perfected according as the adv.aiUage derivable from it 
became more obvious. Such was the origin of the Hanseatic League, so caUfed from 
the old Teutonic word hansa, signifying an association or confederacy. 
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Adam of Bremen, who flourislicd in the eleventh century, is the earliest writer who 
lias fTivon any information with respect to the commerce of the countries lying round 
the Baltic. And from the errors into which lie has fallen in describing the northern 
and eastern shores of that sea, it is evident they had been very little frequented and not 
at all known in his time. But from the beginning of the twelfth century, the progress 
of commerce and navigation in the North was exceedingly rapid. The countries which 
stretch along the bottom of the Baltic, from Holstein to Russia, and which had been 
occupied by barbarous trilics of Sclavonic origin, were tlien sobjiigated by the kings of 
Denmark, the dukes of Saxony, and other princes. The greater part of the inhabitiuits 
being exterminated, their ])lace was iilled by German colonists, who founded the towms 
of Stralsund, Rostock, Wismar, &c. Prussia and Poland were afterwards subjugated 
by the Christian princes and the Knights of the Teutonic Order. So that, in a com- 
jiaratively short period, the foundations of civilisation and the arts were laid in countries 
whose barbarism had ever remained impervious to the Roman power. 

The cities that were established along the coast of the Baltic, and even in the interior 
of the countries bordering upon it, eagerly joined the Hanseatic confederation. They 
were indebted to the merchants of ladioek for .supplies of the commodities produced in 
more civilised countries, and tliey looked up to them for protection against the bar¬ 
barians by whom they were surrounded. Tie. progress of the League was in eonsc- 
<]ueuce singularly ra])id. Previously to the eml of tlie thirteenth century, it embraced 
every considerable city in all those vast conntrie.s extending from Livonia to Holland, 
and was a match for the most jiowcrfol monarchs. 

I'lic Hanseatic confederacy was at its highest degree of pow'cr and spleiulonr during 
the fourteenth and tifteeiUli centuries, it then comprised from 60 to 80 cities, 
which were distributed into 4 classes or circles. I.ubeck was at the head of the tirst 
circle, and had under it Hamburg, Bremen, Rostock, Wismar, Sec. Cologne was at 
the head of the second circle, with towns under it. Brunswick was at the 
head of the third circle, consisting of 13 town.s. Dantzic was at the head of the 
fourth circle, having under it 8 town.s in its vicinity, besides several that were more 
remote. The supreme authority of the League w’as vested in the deputies of the dif¬ 
ferent towns assembled in congress. In it they discussed all their mca.sures ; decided 
upon the sum that eac h city should contribute to the common fund ; and upon the 
questions that arose between the confederacy and otlicr powers, as w'cll as tlioso that 
frecjueiitly arose between the (lifferont members of the confederacy. Tlie place for the 
meeting of congress was not fixed, hut it was most frequently held at Lubeck, wMiich 
was considered as the capital of the lA'ague, and there its archives were kept. Somc- 
(Jmes, however, congresses were held at Hamburg, (.\)lognc, and other towns. They 
met once every 3 years, or oftener if occasion required. The letters of convocation 
specified the i)rincipal subjects which w’ould most probably be brought under discussion. 
Any one might be clu^sen fora deputy ; and the congress consisted not of merchants 
only, hut also of clergymen, lawyers, artists, ivc. AN'hen the deliberations were con¬ 
cluded, the decrees were formally communicated to the magistrates of the cities at the 
head of each circle, by whom they were sii]»se(]uently communicated to those below 
them ; and the most ^ igorous measures Avere adopted for carrying them into elfect. 
One of the hurgomastiTs of Lubcck presided at the meetings of congress; and during 
the recess the magistrates of that city had the sole, or at all events the principal, direction 
of the affairs of the i.eague. 

Besides the toAvns already mentioned, there Avore others that Averc denominated con¬ 
federated cities, or allies. 'I'he latter nelthei contributed to the common fund of the 
League, nor scut deputies to congress,; even the members were not all on the same 
footing in respect to ])rivilegcs ; and tlie internal commotions by Avhich it was fre¬ 
quently agitated, partly oiiginating in this cause, and partly in the discordant interests 
and conflicting j)retensions of the diiferent cities, materially impaired the poAver of 
the confederacy. But in despite of tliese disadvantage.s, the League succeeded for 
a lengthened period, not only in eonlrolling its OAvn refractory members, but in making 
Itself respected and dreaded by others. It ])roduced al)le generals and admirals, skilful 
poUtlclans, and some of the most enterprising, successful, and wealtliy merchants of 
modern times. 

As the poAver of the confederated cities Avas increa.sed and consolidated, they became 
more ambitious. Instead of limiting tlielr efforts to the mere advancement of com¬ 
merce and their own protection, they endeavoured to ac(iulve the monopoly of the trade 
of the North, and to exercise the same sort of dominion over the Baltic that the Vene¬ 
tians e^fercised over the Adriatic. Tor this purpose they succeeded in obtaining, partly 
in return for loans of money, and partly by force, various privileges and immunities 
fiom the northern sovereigns, which secured to them almost the whole foreign com¬ 
merce of Scandinaviji, Denmark, Rrussla, Poland, Russia, See. They exclusively 
carried on the herring fishery of the Sound, at the same time that they endeavoured to 
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obstruct and hinder the navigation of foreign vessels in the Baltic. It should, however, 
be observed, that the immunities they enjoyed wore mostly indispensable to the security 
of their commerce, in consequence of the barbarism that then prevailed ; and notwith¬ 
standing their attempts at monopoly, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that the 
progress of civilisation in the North was prodigiously accelerated by the influence and 
ascendancy of the Hanseatic cities. They repressed piracy by sea and robbery by land, 
which must have broken out again had their power been overthrown before civilisation 
was fully established ; they accustomed the inhabitants to the principles, and set before 
them the example, of good government and subordination; tlicy introduced amongst 
them conveniences and enjoyments unknown by their ancestors, or despised by them, and 
inspired them with a taste for literature and science; they did for the people round the 
Baltic, what the Phoenicians had done in remoter ages for those round the Mediterranean, 
and deserve, equally with them, to be placed in the first rank amongst the benefactors 
of mankind. 

“ In order,” as has been justly observed, “to accomplish their purpose of rendering 
the Baltic a large field for the prosecution of commercial and industrious pursuits, it 
was necessary to instruct men, still barbarous, in the rudiments of industry, and to 
familiarise them in the principles of civilisation. These great principles were laid by 
the confederation, and at the close of the fifteenth century the Baltic and the neigh¬ 
bouring seas had, by its means, become frequented routes of communication between 
the North and the South. The people of the former were enabled to follow the pro¬ 
gress of the latter in knowledge and industry. The forests of Sweden, Poland, S.c. 
gave place to corn, hemp, and flax ; the mines were wrought, and in return the produc e 
and manufactures of the south were imported. Towns and villages were erected in 
Scandinavia, where huts only were bedbre seen: the skins of the bear and the wolf were 
exchanged for woollens, linens, and silks: learning was introduced ; and ])rinting was 
hardly invented before it was practised in Denmark, Sweden, &c.”— {Cailean, TuUvau 
fie In Mer liaftifjne, tom. il. ]). 175.) 

'Flic kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were frequently engaged in hostilities 
with the Ilanse towns. They regarded, and, it must bo admitted, not without ]>retty 
good reason, the privileges acquired by the League, in their kingdoms, as so many 
usurpations. But their ellorts to abolish these privileges served, for more than ii 
centuries, only to augment and extend them. 

“ On the ])art of the liCngue there was union, subordination, and money; wherc'as 
tlic half-savage Scandinavian monarchies were full of divisions, factions, and troubles; 
revolution was immediately followed by revolution, and feudal anarchy was at its height, 
'Ibere was another circumstance, not less important, in favour of the Hanseatic eltie^P 
The popular governments established amongst them possessed the respect and confidence 
of the inhabitants, and were able to dirc'ct the puldic energies for the good of the state. 
'Die astonishing prosperity of the eonfeder.ited cities w.as not wholly the cfleet of com¬ 
merce. To the undiscii)lined armies of the princes t)f the North — armies composed of 
vassals without attachment to tlieir lords — the cities opjiosed, besides the inferior nobles, 
whose services they liberally rew.irded, citizens accustomed to dixnger, and resolved to 
defend their liberties and property. 'I'liciv military operations were combined and 
directed by a council composed of men of tried talents and eyperienco, devoted to their 
country, responsible to their fellow citizens, and enjoying their confidence. It was 
chiefly, however, on their marine forces that the cities depended. They employed their 
shi])s indifferently in war or commerce, so that their naxal armaments were fitted out 
at comparatively small exjiense. Kxcluslve, too, of those fiivourable circtunstances, the 
fortifications of the juincipal cities were looked upon as impregnable; and as their 
commerce sujiplled them abundantly with all sorts of provisions, it need not excite our 
astonishment that laibcck alone xvas able to carry on wars with the surrounding 
monarchs, and to terminate them with honour and advantage ; and still less that the 
League should long have enjoyed a decided preponderance in the North.” — (^I'Art dc 
veri/ier les Dates, 3*”* partle, tom. vlii. p. tiO-l.) 

The extirpation of piracy w.as one of the objects which had originally led to the 
formation of the I.eague, and which it never ce.ased to prosecute. Owing, however, to 
the barbarism then so universally ]>revalent, and the countenance openly given by many 
princes and nobles to those engaged in this infamous profession, it was not possible 
wholly to root it out. But the vigorous efforts of the League to abate the nuisanee, 
though not entirely successful, served to render the navigation of the North Sea and the 
Baltic comparatively secure, and were of signal advantage to commerce. Nor was this 
the only mode in Mdiich the power of the confederacy was directly employed to promote 
the common interests of mankind, 'Flicir exertions to ])rotect shipwrecked mariners 
from the atrocities to M'hich they had been subject, and to procure the restitution of 
shipwrecked property to its legitimate owners, though, most probably, like their 
exertions to repress piracy, a consequence of selfish considerations, were in no ordinary 
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degree meritorious; and contributed not loss to the advancement of civilisation than to 
the security of navigation,* 

Factories helongim; to the League. — In order to facilitate and extend their commercial 
transactions, the League established various factories in foreign countries ; the principal 
of which were at Novogorod in Russia, London, Bruges in the Netherlands, and 
Bergen in Norway. 

Novogorod, situated at the confluence of the Volkof with the Iinler Lake, was, for a 
lengthened period, the most renowned emporium in the north-eastern parts of Europe. 
In the beginning of the eleventh ccnUiry, the inhabitants obtained considerable privi¬ 
leges that laid the foundation of their liberty and prosperity. Their sovereigas were at 
first subordinate to tlio grand dukes or czars of Russia ; but as the city and the con¬ 
tiguous territory increascil in })opulation and wealth, they gradually usurped an almost 
absolute independency. The ])Ower of these sovereigns over their subjects seems, at the 
same time, to have been exceedingly limited; and, in eflect, Novogorod o\ight rather to 
be considered us a republic under the jurisdiction of an elective magistrate, than as a 
state subject to a regular line of hereditary monarchs, possesse<l of extensive prerogatives. 
l)urii»g the 12th, Idth, and Hth centuries, Novogorod formed the grand enirepdt between 
the countries to the east of Poland and tlie Hanseatic cities. Its fairs were frequented 
by an immense concourse of peojile from all tlie surrounding countries, as well as by 
numhers t)f merchants from the llanso towns, who engrossed the greater part of its 
foreign commerce, and who furnished its markets with the manufactures and products 
of distant countries. Novogorod is said to have contained, during its most flourishing 
period, towards the middle of the 15th century, upwards of ‘100,000 souls. This, how¬ 
ever, is most probably an exaggeration. But its dominions were then very extensive ; 
and its wealth and ]) 0 wer seemed so great and well established, and the city itself so im¬ 
pregnable, as to give rise to a proverb, Who can resist the Cods and great Novogorod? 
Q/fis contra Feos i‘t magnum Novogortliam? — (^Coxe's Travels in the North of Europey 
vol. ii. p, 80.) 

But its power and i)rosi)erity were far from being so firmly established as its eulogists, 
and those who had only visited its fairs, appear to have supposed. In the latter part of 
the 15th century, Ivan Vassilievitch, czar of Russia, having secured his dominions 
against the inroads of the "I'artars, and extended his enqiire by the comjuest of some of 
tlie ncighl)ouring princii);dities, asserted his right to the priiicii)ality ol“ Novogorod, and 
su]>i)orted Ids pretensions by a formidal)le army. Had the inhabitants been animated 
by the s])Irit of unaidmity ami j)atriotism, they might have defied his efforts ; but their 
dissensions facilitated their comjuest, and rendered them an easy prey. Having entered 
the city at the head of his trooi)s, Ivan received from the citi/ens the charter of their 
liberties, wlilch they eillier wanted courage or inclinatioii to defend, and carried off an 
enormous bell to Moscow, that has been long regarded with a sort of superstitious 
veneration as the j)alladium of the city. But notwitlistanding the despotism to which 
Novogorod was snbject, during the reigns of l\an and his successors, it continued for a 
considerable period to be the largest as well as most commercial city in the Russian 
empire. The famous Richard ( hancellour, who i)assed through Novogorod in 1554, 
in his way from tlie court of the czar, says, that “next nnto Moscow, the city of 
Novogorod is reputed the chiefest of Russia; for although It be in majestic inferior to 
it, yet in greatness it goeth beyond it. It is the chiefest and greatest mart town of all 
Muscovy; and albeit the emi>eror’s seat is not there, but at Moscow, yet the com¬ 
modiousness of the river falling into the 4«ulf of I'inland, w'herehy it is well frequented 
by mercliants, makes it more famous than Mosc ow itself.” 

But the scourge of the destroyer soon after fell on this celebrated city. Ivan IV., 
liaving discovered, in 1570, a correspondence bctw'cen some of the principal citizens 
and the King of Poland, relative to a surrender of the city into his hands, punished 
them in the most inhuman manner. The slaughter by which the bloodthirsty bar¬ 
barian sought to satisfy his revenge was alike extensive and indiscriininating. The 
crime of a few citizens was made a pretext for the massacre of 25,000 or 30,000. 
Novogorod never recovered from this dreadful blow. It still, however, continued to 
be a place of considerable trade, until the foundation of Petersburg, w liieh immmediatoly 
became the scat of that commerce that had formerly centred at Novogorod. The de¬ 
gradation of this ill-fated city is now complete. It is at {ireseut an inconsiderable place, 
with a population of about 7,000 or 8,000; and is remarkable only for its history and 
anticjuities. 

The merchants of the Ilansc towms, or Hansards, as they w'cre then commonly 
termed, were established in London at a very early period, and their factory here was 

* A series of resolutions were unaninioiisl} agreed to by the morehants frequenting the port ofWisby, 
one of the nrinripal emporiums of the League, In 12 S 7 . providing for the restoration of shipwrecked 
property to its original o\\ners, and threatening to eject from tho “ cimsoUnUtntc fnercatorum," any city 
that did not act conformahlv to the regul.itions laid down. 
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of eomiderable magnitude and importance. Tliey enjoyed various privileges and im¬ 
munities; tliey were permitted to govern themselves by their own laws and regulations; 
tlie custody of one of the gates of the city ( Bishopsgate) was committed to their care ; 
and the duties on various sorts of imported commodities were considerably reduced 
in their favour. ITiese privileges necessarily excited the ill-will and animosity of the 
Knglish merchants. The Hansards were every now and then accused of acting with 
bad liiith ; of introducing commodities as their own that were really the produce of 
others, in order to enable them to evade the duties with which they ought to liavc been 
cliarged ; of capriciously extending the list of towns belonging to the association ; and 
obstructing the commerce of the English in the Baltic. Efforts were continually 
making to bring these disputes to a termination; but as they really grew out of the 
))rivileges granted to and claimed by the Hansards, this was found to be impossible. 
The latter were exposed to many indignities; and their factory, which was situated in 
'riiames Street, was not unfreipiently attacked. The Ticaguc exerted themselves vigor¬ 
ously in defence of their privileges; and having declared war against England, they 
succeeded in excluding our vessels from the Baltic, and acted with such energy, tliat 
Edward IV. was glad to come to an accommodation with them, on terms which were 
any thing but honourable to tlie English. In the treaty for this purpose, negotiated in 
1<174, tlie privileges of the merchants of the Hanse towns were renewed, and the king 
asslgfied to them, in absolute pro])erty, a large space of ground, with the buildings upon 
it, in Thames Street, denominated the Steel \'ard, whence the Hanse merchants have 
been commonly denominated the Associ.ation of the Steel Yard; the i)roj)crty of their 
establishments at Boston and J.ynn was also secured to them; the king engaged to allow 
no stranger to participate in their privileges; one of the articles bore iliat the Hanse 
merchants should be no longer subject to the Judges of the English Admiralty Court, 
hut that a ])arlieul.'ir tribunal shoidd he forme<l for the easy and speedy settlement of all 
disputes that might arise between tliem and tin* English ; and it was further .agreed 
that the particular privileges awarded to the H.'inse merchants should be ])ul)llslie(l ;is 
often as the latter judged ]>roper, in all the sea-port towjis of England, and sueli 
Englishmen as infringed lipon tliem slu)uld be ])unisbed. In return for these con¬ 
cessions, the English ac<|uired the liberty of freely trading in the Baltic, and esjiecially 
in the ])ort of Dant/ic and in I’nissi.i. In 1498, ail direct commerce with the Nether¬ 
lands being susj)ended, the trade fell into the h.inds of the Hanse merchants, whose 
comiticrcc was in conse(ju<'nce very greatly extended. But, according as the spirit of 
eommereial onterjirise awaket>ed in the nation, and as tlie benefits resulting from the. 
prosecution of foreign trade came to he better known, the jirivileges of the Hanse 
merchants became more and more obnoxious. They were in conseiiuence e{msider.'il)ly 
modifieil in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., and were at length wholly 
abolished in —{Anderson s Hist. Com. Anno 1474, &c.) 

'The different intlividuals belonging to the factory in London, as well as those be¬ 
longing to the other factories of tlie Ix'ague, lived togeiber at a common table, and 
were enjoined to observe the strictest celibacy. '^I'he direction of the factory in Imndon 
was intrusted to an ahlentuin, ‘2 assessors, and nine councillors. The latter were sent 
by the cities forming the dllVerent classes into which the liCaguc was divided. 'I'lic 
business of these functionaries w^as to devise means for extending and securing the 
jirivdeges and commerce of the assoeiatitin ; to watch over the operations of the 
merchants ; and to adjust any dls])utes that might arise amongst the inendiers of the 
confederacy, or between them and the English. 'I'hc I.eague eiule.avoured ;it all times 
to promote, as much as possible, the employment of their own ships. Tn pursuance of 
this object, they went so far, in 14 17, as to forbid the importation of English merchan¬ 
dise into the confetleraled cities, except by their own vessels. But a regulation of this 
.sort could not be carried into full cll'cct; and was enforced or modified according as 
circumstances were favouralile or adverse to the pretensions of the I>oague. Its very 
existence was, however, an insult to the Isngllsh nation ; and the irritation produced by 
the occasional attempts to act upon it, contributed materially to the subversion of the 
privileges the Hanseatic merchants h;ul acquired amongst us. 

By means of their factory at Bergen, and of the privileges which had been either 
granted to or usurped by them, the League enjoyed for a lengthened period the mono¬ 
poly of the commerce of Norway. 

But the principal factory of the League M'as at Bruges in tlie Netherlands. Bruges 
became, at a very early period, one of the first commercial cities of Europe, and the 
centre of the most extensive tratle carried on to tlie north of Italy. Tlie art of navi¬ 
gation in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was so imperfect, that a voyage from 
Italy to the Baltic and hack again could not be performed in a single season ; and 
hence, for the sake of their mutual convenience, the Italian and Hanseatic merchants 
<lotcrmined on establishing a magazine or storehouse of their respective products in 
tome intermediate situation. Bruges was fixed upon for this purpose; a distinction 
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which it seems to have owed as much to the freedom enjoyed by the inhabitants, and 
the liberality of the government of the I^ow Countries, as to the convcniency of its 
situation. In conse(iuence of this preference, Bruges speedily rose to the very liighest 
rank among commercial cities, and became a place of vast wealth. It was at once a 
staple for English wool, for the woollen and linen manufactures of the Netherlands, for 
the timber, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, tallow, corn, fish, ashes, &c. of the North; and 
for the spices and Indian commodities, as well as their domestic manufiicturcs imported 
by the Italian merchants. The fairs of Bruges were the best frequented of any in 
Europe. Ludovico Guicciardini mentions, in his Description of the Low Countries, 
that, in the year 1318, no fewer than 5 Venetian galleascs, vessels of very considerable 
burden, arrived at Bruges in order to dispose of their cargoes at the fair. The Han¬ 
seatic merchants were the principal purchasers of Indian commodities; they disposed of 
them in the jiorts of the Baltic, or carried them up the great rivers into the heart of 
Germany. The vivifying cfleets of this commerce were every where felt; the regular 
intercourse opened between the nations in the north and south of Europe made them 
sensible of their mutual wants, and gave a wonderful stimulus to the spirit of industry, 
ddns was ])articulavly the case with regard to the Netherlands. Manufactures of wool 
and flax had been estal)lishcd in that country as early ;is the age of Charlemagne ; and 
tlic resort of foreigners to their markets, and the great additional vent that was thus 
opened for their manufactures, made them be carried on with a. vigour ajid success tliat 
bad lieen hitherto unknown. These circumstances, combined with the free spirit of 
their institutions, and tlie moderation of the government, so greatly promoted every 
elegant and useful art, that the Netherlands eaily became the most civilised, best cul¬ 
tivated, richest, and most populous country of Eurojic. 

Decline of the Hanseatic Jjagne. — From the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
power of tile confedeiaey, though still very formiilable*, began to decline. This uas 
not owing to any misconduct on the part of its leaders, but to the jirogress of that 
inijirovenient it liad done so much to promote. The superiority enjoyed by the League 
resulted as much fiom the anarchy, confusion, and barbarism that prevailed throughout 
the kingdoms of tlic North, as from the good government and order that distinguished 
the towns. But a distinction of this .sort could not be permanent. The civilisation 
which had been at first confined to tlie cities, gradually spread from them, as from so 
many centres, over the contiguous country. Feudal anarchy was every where siqier- 
seded by a system of subordination ; arts and industry' were diflused and cultivated ; 
and the aiitbority of government was at length firmly established. This change not 
only rendered tlic )U'inccs, over whom the r.eague had so frequently triuinjihed, superior 
to it in jiower ; but the inhabitants of the countries amongst which tlic confederated 
cities were scattered, having learned to entertain a just sense of the advantages derivable 
from commerce and navigation, could not brook the superiority of the association, or 
bear to see its members in possession of immunities of which they were deprived: and 
in addition to these circumstances, wliieli must .speedily liave occasioned the dissolution 
of the licague, the interests of the diflerent cities of which it consisted became daily 
more and more opposed to each other. Lubcck, Hamburg, Bremen, and the towns in 
their vicinity, were latterly the only ones that had any interest in its maintenance. The 
cities in Zealand and Holland joined it, chiefly because they would otherwise have been 
excluded from the coiiuucrcc of the Baltic; and those of Prussia, Poland, and Russia 
did the .same, because, liad they not lielongcd to it, they would have been shut out from 
all intercourse with strangers. When, however, the Zealanders and Hollanders became 
sufficiently powerful at sea to he able to vindicate their right to the free navigation of 
the Baltic by force of arms, they iininedlatcly seceded from the I.eague ; and no sooner 
had the ships of the Dutch, the English, begun to trade directly with the Polish 
and Prussian Hanse towns, than these nations also embraced the first opportunity of 
withdrawing from it. The fall of this great confederacy was really, therefore, a con- 
se<inence of the improved state of society, and of the development of the commercial 
spirit in the diflerent nations of Euroj)e. It was most serviceable so long as those for 
whom its mercliants acted as factors and carriers were too harharou.s, too much occu¬ 
pied with other matters, or destitute of the necessary capital and skill, to act in these 
capacities for themselves. When they were in a .situation to do this, the functions of 
the Hanseatic merchants ceased as a m.atter of course ; their confederacy fell to pieces ; 
and at the middle of the seventh century the cities of Lubcck, Hamburg, and Bremen 
were all that continued to acknowledge the authority of the I-caguc. Even to this day 
they preserve the shadow of its power; being acknowledged in the act for the esta¬ 
blishment of the Germanic confederation, signed at Vienjia, tlie 8th of June, 1815, as 
free Hanseatic cities. — (From an article in No. 13. of the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
contributed by the author of this work.) 

HARBOUR, HAVEN, on PORT, a piece of water communicating with the sea, 
or with a navigable river or lake, having depth sufficient to float .sliips of considerable 
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burden, where there is convenient anchorage, and where ships may lie, load, and unload, 
screened from the winds, and without the reach of the tide. 

Qualities of a good Harbour. — There is every variety in the form and quality of 
harbours. They are either natural or artificial; but, however formed, a good harbour 
should have sufficient depth of water to admit the largest .sliips at all times of the tide; 
it should be easy of access, without having too wide an entrance; the bottom should be 
clean and good ; and ships should'be able to lie close alongside quays or piers, that the 
exj)ense and inconvenience of loading and unloading by means of lighters may be 
avoided. Ships lying in a harbour that is land-locked, and surrounded by high grounds 
or buildings, are, at once, witliout the reach of storms, tides, and currents ; and may, in 
most cases, be easily protected from hostile attacks. Bar harbours are those that have 
bars or banks at their entrances, and do not, therefore, admit of the ingress or egress of 
large ships except at high water. These are most commonly river harbours ; the sand 
and mud brought doMui by the stream, and driven back by the waves, naturally forming 
a bar or bank at their mouths. 

Best British Harbours. — Ciood harbours' are of essential importance to a maritime 
nation ; and immense sums have been expended in all countries ambitious of naval or 
commercial greatness in their improvement and formation. Portsmouth, Milford Haven, 
and the Cove of Cork are the finest harbours in the British islands, being surpassed by 
very few, if any, in the world. Of these, l*ortsmoutli is entitled to the pre-eminence. 
This admirable harljour is about as wide at its mouth as the 'I'hames at Westminster 
Bridge, expanding within into a noble basin, almost sufficient to contain the whole n.ivy 
of Great Britain. Its entrance is unobstructed by any bar or shallow; and it has, 
throughout, water adequate to float the largest men of war at the lowest tides. The 
anchorage ground is excellent, and it is entirely free from sunken rocks, sand banks, or 
any similar obstructions. The western side of the harbour is formed by the island of 
l\>rtsea ; and on its south-western extremity, at the entrance to the harbour, is situatefl 
the town of I’ortsmouth, and its large and important suburb Portsea. Jiere are docks 
and other establishments for the building, repair, and outfit of shi))s of war, constructed 
upon a very large scale, and furnished with every eonveniency. 'I’he fortifications that 
protect this great naval (Icpdt are su})erior, both as respects strength and extent, to any 
other in the kingdom. “ Thus,” to use the words of Dr. C'ampbell, “it appears that 
J*ortsmouth derives from nature all the prerogatives the most fertile wits and most 
intelligent judges could devise or desire ; and that these have been well seconded by art, 
without consideration of expense, which, in national im))rovemt‘nts, is little to be 
regarded. Add to all this the striking excellence of its situ.ution, w’hicb is such as if 
Providence had expressly determined it for that use to which we sec it applied, — the 
bridling the power of Prance, and, if I m.iy so speak, the peculiar residence of Neptune.” 
— {Survey of Great Britain^ vol. i. p. 1>70.) 

Portsmouth harbour has the additional and important advantage of opening into the 
celebrated road of Spitbead, between the Hampshire coast and the Isle of Wight, 
forming a safe and convenient retreat for the largest fleets. 

Milford Haven deeply indents the Kouthern part of I'embrokeshire. It is of great 
extent, and has many subordinate bays, creeks, and roads. The water is deep, and the 
anchorage ground excellent; .and being completely land-locked, ships lie as safely as if 
they were in dock, 

Cork harbour has a striking rcscniblance to that of Portsmouth, but is of larger 
extent; it has, like it, a narrow entrance, leading into a capacious basin, afloiding a 
secure asylum for any number of shi]>s. 

I*lymouth, which, after I’ortsmoutl), is the ])nncipal naval depCt of England, has an 
admirable double harbour. 'I'he roadstead in Plymouth Sound has recently been much 
improved by the construction, at a vast expense, of a .stupendous breakwater more than 
J,7(X) y/irds in length. This artificial bulwark protects the sliij^s lying inside from the 
effects of the heavy swell thrown into the Sound by southerly and south-easterly winils. 

Eondon stands at the head of the river jiort.s of Great Britain. Considering the 
limited course of the 'J'hames, there is, probably, no river that is navigahlefor large ships 
to ^ great a distance from sea, or whose mouth is less obstructed by banks. la)ndon is 
n>ainly indebted for her umivalled magnitude to her linuui.ihle silnation on this noble 
river; which not only gives her all the advantages of ai» excellent port, aceessihle at all 
times to the largest ships, but renders her the emporium of the extensive, rich, and 
])opidons country comprised in the basin of the Thames. 

The Mersey, now the first commercial river in the empire, is more incommoded by 
banks than tl)e Thames; and is in all respects inferior, as a channel of navigation, to 
the latter. Still, however, it gives to Liverpool very great advantages ; and the channels 
being well buoyed and marked, the largest ships have little ditliculty in reaching the 
port. The principal channels are laid down in the map of Liverpool and its environs 
attached to the article Docks in this work. 
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Bristol and Hull are both river ports. Owing to the extraordinary rise of the tide 
in the Bristol Channel, the former is accessible to the largest ships. The Humber 
is a good deal impeded by banks; but it also is navigable as far as Hull, by large 
vessels. The Tyne admits vessels of very considerable burden as far as Newcastle. 
Sunderland, at the'mouth of the Weir, is the principal ship-building port in the U. K., 
and has, after Liverpool and London, the greatest amount of shipping. 

dhe shallowness of the Clydefrom Greenock up to Glasgow has been a serious draw¬ 
back ujion the commercial progress of the latter. Large sums have been expended in 
attempts to contract the course and to deepen the bed of the river ; and they have been 
K) far successful, that ships drawing 19 and even 20 feet have come up to the city at 
hi' 4 h water. In 1852„47 vessels drawing 17 feet water, and 18 drawing 18 feet, ar¬ 
rived at Glasgow, which is now one of the principal commercial ports in the empire. 

Generally S})eakjng, the harbours on the east coasts, both of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arc, with tlie exception of the Thames, very inferior to those on their south and west 
coasts. Several harbours on the shores of Sussex, Kent, Lincoln, &c., that once admitted 
pretty large ships, are now completely choked up by sand. Large sums have been 
expended upon the ports of Yarmouth, Boston, Sunderland, Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
^^’C. Dublin harbour being naturally bad, and obstructed by a bar, a new harbour has 
been formed, at a great expense, at Kingstown, without the bar, in deep water. 

For an account of the shipping belonging to the dillerent ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the reader is referred to the article Ships in this work. The charges on 
account of Docks, Pilotage, &c. are specified under these articles. 

Foreign Harbours and Forts. — The reader will find the principal foreign commercial 
harbouis described in this work at considerable length under their respective titles. 
Tlic principal Franch ports for the accommodation of men-of-war are Brest, Toulon, 
and Clu'ihourg. The latter has been very greatly improved by the construction of a 
gigantic breakwater, and the excavation of immense basins. Besides Cadiz, the prin- 
ei])al ports for the Spanish navy are Ferrol and Carthagena, Cronstadt is the princijial 
rendc/vous of the Russian navy; Landscrona, of that of Sweden; and the Heldcr, of 
that of Holland. 

Laio of Fnglitnd as to Harbours. — The anchorage, &c. of ships was regulated by 
several statutes. But most of these regulations have been repealed, modified, or re¬ 
enacted, by the 5 1 Goo. 3. c. L19. 

'riiis act autliorisostho Admiralty to provide for the inoorinps of his Majesty’s ships ; and prohibits .any 
private' sliip from fastemn" th('r»‘to. It further authorises the Admiralty to prohibit the hrenruinf'of imy 
.ship or vessel at any place or {daces on shore thi'y may think fit ; and to point out the places where 
jn iv.ite sliips sliall deposit the {j:nnpo\vd('r tliey may have on hoartl exeeedin;? .') lbs. — {$ fi.) It prohibits 
tlie use of any tire on tioard any ship or vessel th.it Is bi'ing breamed in any port, harbour, or haven, be¬ 
tween the Jiotirs of 11 in the evening and fy in tlie inornintr. from the 1st of October to the 3/st of March 
incln.sive; and between the lionrs <jf 11 in tlie I'venins; and 4 in the morning from the 1st of April to the 
aoih ot .September ineliisivi ; and it pridiibitH the meltin'.' or boiling of any piteh, Ur, tallow, Ac. within 
‘ibO yards of .my of his Majesty’s slnjis, or of his M.ajesty’s dock-yards. By another section, tlie keeping of 
guns sliotfed, and the liring of the same in any port, is i»rohihited und<‘r a penalty of .'i.s. for every gun 
kept sliotted, and 10s', for every gun discharged — (§ 1) ) The sweeping or creeping for anchors, 
within thedisUnee of IfsO yards of anyof his Majesty’s ships of war, or of his Majesty’s moorings, is pro- 
liibited under a penalty of 1(V. lor every ofii'iiee—(§ 10.) 'I’lie loading and unloading of ballast is also 
regulated by this statute ; but for the provisions witli respect to It, see Ballast. 

HARDWARE (Ger. A'urze waaren; Dii. Yzcrhramerij; Da. Tsenkrnmvurer; Sw. 
Jdrnkram; Vv. CHufftailleric, Quincaillcric; It. Chincaglio; Sp. Quinquilleria; Port. 
Quincalharia; Rus. Mf lotzchnue toivarii) includes every kind of goods manufactured 
from metals, comprising iron, brass, steel, and copper articles of all de.scriptions. 
Blvmingliam and Sheffield are tlie principal scats of the British hardware manufactures ; 
and from these, immense (juantities of knives, razors, scissars, gilt and plated ware, fire¬ 
arms, &c. arc supplied, as well for exportation to luo.st parts of the world, as for home 
consumption. 

The hardware manufacture is one of the most important carried on in Great Britain; 
and from the abundance of iron, tin, .and cojiper ores in this country, and our inex¬ 
haustible coal mines, it is one which .seems to be established on a very secure foundation. 
The late Mr. Stevenson, in his elaborate and excellent article on the statistics of Eng¬ 
land, in the Edinburgh Fncgdn/nvdia, piffdi.shed in 1815, estimated the value of all the 
articles made of iron at 1(),000,CXX)/., and the persons employed in the trade at 2(p,000. 
Mr. Stevenson estimated the value of all the articles made of brass and cop'per at 
.3,000,000/., and the persons emi>loyed at 50,000 : and he further estimated the value of 
steel, plated, and hardware articles, including toys, at 4,000,000/., and the persons em¬ 
ployed at 70,000. So that, assuming these estimates to be nearly correct, the total 
value of the goods produced from dilferent sorts of metals in England and Wales, 
in 1815, must have amounted to the sum of 17,000,000/., and the persons employed 
to .320,000. 

'riiere is reason to believe that this estimate, in so far, at least, as respect.s the value of 
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the manufacture, was at the time decidedly too high ; but at this moment it is most 
probably within the mark. There has been a very extraordinary augmentation of the 
quantity of bar and pig iron produced within the last 15 years ; and the rapid increase 
of liirmingham and Sheffield, as well as of the smaller seats of the hardware manufac¬ 
ture, shows that it has been increased hi a corresponding proportion. We have been 
assured, by those well acquainted with most departments of the trade, that if to the 
iron and other hardware manufactures of England be added those of Scotland, 
their total aggregate vajuc cannot now be reckoned at less than 17,500,000/. a year, 
affording direct employment, in the various departments of the trade, for at least 360,000 
persons. 

Fall of Prices. — Owing partly to the reduced cost of iron, but incomparably more to 
improvements in manufacturing, a very extraordinary fall has taken place in the price of 
most hardware articles during the last 12 or 15 years. In some articles the fall exceeds 
80 per cent. ; and there are but few in which it does not exceed 30 per cent. In conse¬ 
quence, the poorest individuals are now able to supply themselves with an infinite 
variety of commodious and useful articles, which, half a century ago, were either 
wholly unknown, or were too dear to be purchased by any but the richer classes. And 
those who reflect on the importance of the prevalence of habits of cleanliness and neat¬ 
ness will readily agree with us in thinking that the substitution of the convenient and 
beautiful hardware and earthenware household articles, that arc now every where 
to he met with, for the wooden and horn articles used by our ancestors, has been in lio 
ordinary degree advantageous. But it is not in this respect only that the chejymess 
and im])rovement of hardware is essential. Many of the most ]>()werfid and indispen¬ 
sable tools and instruments used by the labourer come under this description ; and 
every otic is aware how important it is that they should bo at once cheap and etlieient. 


Account showiiif^ the (Vjuntrirs to which r.r;m<t and f'oiipcr M.nnir:i( tur<'«-, Tiardwaro and Cutlery, Iron 
uud Steel, tS:e., were exporU'd in IS-ll, witli the Ou.uitities and Values s('nt to each. 
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Account of the real or declared Value of the different Articles of Hardware exported from Great Britain 
to Foreign Countries, during each of the 3 Years ending 6th January, 1852. 


Bran and copper mannfacturet 
Hardware and cutlery . . • 

and ateel. wrought and unwrought 
Mathematical and optical instruinenta 
Plate, plated ware, jewellery, and watches 
Tin and i>ewter wares (exclusive of unwrought tin) 

___ Totals 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

£ 

1,977,691 
S.64 1,190 
5.‘^97,901 
35,U.^7 
vyo.iixs 
911,21.1 

£ 

1,618,811 

2,826,9.13 

5,800,916 

40,601 

131,114 

1,010,795 

£ 

1,694,054 
2,691.2 2 
6,656,148 
44,222 
425,705 
1,080,725 

11 ,IQ') .060 

1 1,679,914) 

12,592,096 


HARPOONER, the man that throws the harpoon in fishing for whales. By 
35 Geo. 3. c. 92. § 34., no harjiooncr, line manager, or boat steerer, belonging to any 
ship or vessel fitted out for the Greenland or Southern whale fisheries, shall be impressed 
from the said service; but shall be privileged from being impressed so long as he shall 
belong to, and be eiriployed on board, any ship or vessel whatever in the fisheries 
aforesaid. 

HATS (Gcr. HUte; Du. Hoedni ; Fr. Chapeaux; It. Cappelli; Sp. Sombreros ; 
Rus. Schlopii), coverings for the head in very general use in Great Britain and many 
other countries, and known to every body. I'hey are made of very various forms and 
sorts of material. They may, however, be divided into two great classes, viz. those 
felted or made of fur, wool, silk, &c., and those made of straw ; the former being prin¬ 
cipally worn by men, and the latter by women. 

li’' IIats ( Fei.ted, Fur, Sri.K, &c.). We posscsslittle information as to the importance 
of hats as a distinct branch of manufacture, anterior to the reign of Elizabeth. 

Felted hats are stated to have been worn by the Saxons, but the earliest notice wc 
find of “ ieattfr” hats, is in an inventory of the etfects of Sir John Falstotfe in 14.'59. 
Philip Stubbs, in his “ Anatomic of Abu.ses,” published in 1585, mentions amongst o/Aer 
varieties^ “ bever hats of 20, 30, and 40 shillings price being fetched from beyond the seas.” 
In subsequent reigns, and particularly during the Commonwealth, the manufacture of 
both beaver and felted hats must have arrived at some importance ; and not only 
the quality, but the .shape of the hat, began to posse.ss an influence in denoting the 
religious or political bias of the wearer, a cliaractcrlstic of this article of dress, which 
obtains even at the present day. An intere.sting account of hats as worn at different 
periods of our history is given in the Archneologia, and the details of the manufacture, 
as it is now carried on, are given in a work called “ Days in the Factories” (by Mr. 
George l>odd) published in the present year (184.3). 

Charles VII. of France wore a hat on liis public entry into Rouen in 1449, which is 
believed to have been among’the first manufiictured in his kingdom. — {^Encyclopedic^ 
art. Chapeaux,) 

The following details with respect to the species of hats manufactured, their value 
&c., furnished by a high practical authority, were published in the former edition of 
this work, and present a view of the trade as it existed in 1833 ; but material changes 
have since taken place in the manufacture. 

1. Stf^jgrilats .— This term is applied by the trade only to the best description of hats, or to those 
brought to the highest perfection in London. Since the introduction of “ waterproofing," It is found 
unnecessary to use so valuable a material as beaver in the foundation or frame-work of the best hats. 
Instead of it, fine seasoned backs of English coney wool, red Vigonia wool, Dutch carroted coney wqol, 
and a small quantity of fine Saxony lambs’ wool, are employed with equal advantage. 

The covering, i. e. the “ napping,” of the best qualities is a mixture of cheek beaver, with white and 
brown stage beaver, or seasoned beaver, commonly called “ wooms." Inferior stu/f^ are napped vitti 
mixtures of .stage beaver, nutria, hares’ wool, and inusquaFh. 

Of late years, hats have been mucli reduced in weight. Tliis is principally owing to the new piethod of 
** waterproofing," which is effected in the bodies of tlie hats prior to their being napped. The elastic 
properties of tho gums employed for this purpose, when dissolved in pure spirits of wine, give a body to 
the stuffs whicli allows a good deal of their weight to be dispensed with. 

Not ‘.^0 years ago, 96 ounces of stuff were worked up into 1 dozen ordinary sized hats for gentlemen ; 
at present, from 33 to 34 ounces only are required to complete the same quantity. It is proper to observe 
that the heavy duty on English spirits of wine is very injurious to the manufacture, as it causes the ein- 
plovment of inferior dissolvents, as naphtha and gas spirit, which injure the gums. 

Tlie manufacture of the best hats employs in London nearly 1,000 makers and finishers, besides giving 
employment to nearly 3,000 men in Gloucestershire and Derbyshire, in body-making and rutting. The 
gross returns amount to about 640,(XX)/. 

2. Plated Hats. — Next to fine hat.s are those designated “ plated," so called from the plate, or napping, 
being of a distinct and superior nature to the foundation or body. The latter is generally foriped of Kent, 
Spanish, or Shropshire wool; while the former consists of a mixture of fine beaver, hares’ wool, mus¬ 
quash, nutria, and English back wool. From the cheapness of coal and the purity of the water In Lan¬ 
cashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, the whole of the plating trade is engrossed by tjiein, The men 
employed in the 3 counties, including apprentices, do not exceed 3,000. The total returns ar.-ount to 
about 1,080,000/., inclusive of bonnets and children’s fancy beaver hats. 

3. Felt Hats and Cordies are the coarsest species, lieing made wholly of Kent, Shropshire, and Italian 
wools. Cordies are distinguished by a fine co» ering of camel or goat hair. A very large trade was at One 
time carried on In these articles ; but since the introduction of caps, and the manufacture of inferior 
plates, the returns have sunk from 1,000,000/. to scarcely 150,000/. I Atherstone, Kudgelev, Bristol, aqd 
Newcastle-under-Line are the principal places where they are manufactured. 

2 U'« 
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4. SillcIJati, made from silk, plush, or shag, manufactured In Coventry, Banbqry, and SpltalGelds, form, 
at present, a very important branch of the hat trade. Many thousand dozen are exported to Italy, Gib¬ 
raltar, the Cape, Sydney, and Van Diemen’s Land. Little progress was made in this article for the first 
quarter of a century after its invention, in consequence of the hard appearance which the cane and wil¬ 
low framework necessarily gave the hats; but now that beaver hat bodies have been used, as well as 
tiiose of lawn and muslin, this difficulty has been overcome, and silk tiats have asjcoft an outline and as 
great a variety of shapes as beaver hats. London alone produces nearly 1.^0,000 dozen silk hats annually ; 
and the quantity manufactured in Manchester, Liverpool, llirmingham, and Glasgow is estimated at 
upwards of 100,000 dozen more, making a total of above 250,000 dozen The workmen are distinct from 
heaver liatters ; and owing to the competition of labourers, the trade has advanced in a greater ratio. 
This branch gives employment to about 8,000 men. 

5. Machinery €is applied to Hats -Mr. Williams, an American, introduced, a few years since, ma¬ 

chinery for tho bowing, breaking up, and felting wools for hats. The opposition of'the journeymen 
body-makers, who refused to assist in the necessary process termed Ar/.?fniMg, caused it to be laid asiile ; 
It is how used only in tho preparation of the shells r^uired for silk hats, which were formerly made to a 
great extent in Ireland, but is now nearly extinct in that quarter. 

At present (1843) silk hats of a low quality are more extensively worn; and public taste has set 
strongly in favour of a new and showy kind of silk hat, made on the French plan, and of a material im¬ 
ported from France at a duty of 30 per cent. This change, which has reduced the consumption of both 
sfu/fund plated iiats, probably arose, so far as regards the lower sorts of silk hats, from motives of 
economy. Induced bv the recent state of the countr3', and in the higher qualities, cliiefly from the In¬ 
fluence of fashion, lint though there be no re.-i8on toconclude that this change will be permanent, it has 
at present depressed the trade, especially in the finer branches. 

Machinery is extensively used in the preparation of the materials for the manufacture, but has hitherto 
been found inapplicable to the manufacture itself, which, in some processes, requires a certain amount 
of mental discretion. Particular districts are celebrated for particular branches of tlie trade, chiefly 
from special reasons respecting fuel, water, or lowness of "wages ; hut the increased competition has of 
late had a tendency to concentrate the trade in a few localities rattier tlian to disperse if, alihoiigli it is 
still rather widely distributed. Hitherto the trade has nut been exposed to foreign competition in the 
homo market, but it has been of late years seriously alFected in the liraziliun and West Indian markets. 

Few beaver or ruffed hats meet the English manufacturer in the markets reterred to ; but chiefly hats of 
silk or felted hares’ wool, of styles not adapted to our taste, though suited to that of Europe and'^outh 
America. This competition originates most probably in the high duties paid by our manufacturers on the 
ingredient^ or materials used (spirits of wine paying 400per cent duty on its value, and silk 30 per cent.), 
or in the lower price of labour or materials, or in some other though not very appreciable causes. 

English hats, though to a limited extent, ami in an unfinished state, have been exporteil to the Con¬ 
tinent. The hats chiefly exported to our colonies are silk, plated, and stuff hats, generally of a light 
description. Wool felts, wliich before the Kin.incipation Act were largely exporteri, have now materially 
decreased, the article termed “ negro felU ” being almost extinct. 

This trade employs a great amount of labour, being supposed to furnish, at present, employment to not 
less than 30,000 persons. In the Lancashire district, the first and second manufacturing processes are 
chiefly carried on in the houses of the woikmen. The labour of women and children is very largely em¬ 
ployed in the trade generally, but less in the actual manufacture than in the preparation of the material; 
the proportions may be, in both departments, men 50 per cent., women 25 per cent., and children 25 per 
cent. ; and their earnings, on a yearly average, are, men 25s., women 7« , and boys .5s, per week. The 
depression in the finer branches of the manufacture has doubtless affected the earnings of the workmen 
engaged in them, as a less amount of skill and labour i.s required in tho production of low silk huts 
than beavers, and tho increased quantity produced in the lower descriptions has not furnished an 
amoont of employment eoul valent to tiie decrease in the higher branch. Combinations on the part of tho 
workmen have occasionally arisen, sometimes from questions atlecting wages and disputes arising out of 
the existence of trades’ unions, but nut to any considerable extent, from attempts to introduce 
machinery. 

No data exist on which to form any certain estimate of tho value of the different branches of the 
manufacture or of its aggregate amount. But it is estimated, on good grounds, that on plated goods, tiie 
cost of the raw material varies from 25 to 40 per cent., the labour and manufacturing expense^ from 75 
tofiOper cent. ; on stuff hats, materials 40 to 50 per cent., labour, ^c. 60 to .50 per cent. ; silk hats, 
materials 50 per ceiiLi labour, &c., 50 per cent. The proportions in value are estimated as under: 

£ 

Plated hats 1,200,000 

Stuff do. 80n,(K)0 

Silk do. ------ - 000,000 

Wool felts ------- 100,000 

Estimated yearly value - - - .^*3,000,000 

Tho duty on hats, which was formerly 10^. Cd. each, was reduced in 1846 to 2s., and in 1863 to Is. In 
1836, 63,894 dozen hats were exported, of the real or declared value of 148,282/. In 1851, the exports 
amounted to 33,495 dozen ; but ow ing to tho cheaper materials of which they are now produced their 
declared value was only 43,35.5/. 

2 ^ Jt _The materials for these supplonpent.'iry details have been kindly furnished by H. Christy, 

Esq., of the eminent house of Christy’s and Co., I.ondon, who employ about 1500 persons in this manu- 
factiire ; and by J. Harris, Esq., of the house of John Harris and Sons, Southwark, also most extensive 
manufacturers.. 

II. Hats (Straw). — It is most probable that the idea of plaiting straws was first sug¬ 
gested by the making of baskets of osiers and willow, alluded to by Virgil, in his Pastorals, 
as one of the pursuits of the agricultural population of Italy. We are ignorant of the 
period when the manufacture of straw plait first became of importance in that country; 
but it appears from Coryat’s Cruditiesy published in 1611, that “the most delicate 
strawen hats ” were worn by both men and women in many places of Piedmont, “ many 
of them having at least an hundred scames.” It is evident, therefore, that the art of 
straw plaiting must have arrived at great perfection upwards of two centuries since ; but 
it does not appear to have been followed in England for more than 70 or 80 years, as it 
is within the remembrance of some of the old inhabitants of the straw districts, now 
alive, that the wives and daughters of the farmers used to plait straw for making their 
own bonnets, before straw plaiting became etablished as a manufacture. In fact, the 
custom, among the women of England, of wearing bonnets, is comparatively modern ; 
it is scarcely 100 years since “hoods atid pinners'’ ivere generally worn, and it was 
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only the ladies of quality who wore small silk hats. —(See Malcolm's Manners and 
Customs.) 

British Plait—The strauf plait district comprises Ihe counties of Bedford, Hertford, and Bucking¬ 
ham, being the most favourable for the production of the wheat straw, which is the material chiefly used 
in Knglaud. The manufacture is also followed in some places in Essex and SufTolk, but very partially in 
other counties. During the late war, the importation of straw hats from Leghorn having in a great 
measure ceased, an extraordinary degree of encouragement was given to our domestic manufacture, and 
a pro|x>rtional degree of comfort was derived hy^the agricultural labourers in these places, by the wives 
and children of whom it was chiefly followed. This produced competition, and led to an improvement of 
the plait hy splittiap the straw, which had fonneily been used entire — to a more careful selection of the 
straw itself — and also to improvements in finishing and bleaching. So successful was straw plaiting at 
this period, that it has been ascertained that women have earned as much as 22s. a week for their labour. 
(Se»* Evidence on the Poor l.aws. p. 277.) But at the conclusion of the war, Leghorn hats again came 
into the market; and from their superiority in fineness, colour, and durability, they speedily acquired a 
preference over those of home manufacture, which consequently began to decline. Still the wages continufid 
good, as the fashion of wearing Dunstable straw hats had gradually established itself over the country, 
which kept up the demand for them ; and many individuals abandoned the working of pillow lace (another 
domestic manufacture peculiar to Bedford and Bucks, which in 1820 had fallen into decay, owing to the 
application of machinery), and betook themselves to straw plaiting, as a more profitable employment. 
With the view of improving the condition of the straw plaiters, who from their increased numbers were 
reduced to great distress, and enabling them to meet the foreign competition, the Society of Arts, in the 
years 1822 to 1827, held out premiums for the successful application of some of our native grasses or 
straw, other than the wheat straw in general use, and for improvements in plaiting, finishing, and bleacli- 
ing. Many specimens were sent to the Society ; and, amongst other candidates, Mr. Parry, of London, in 
1822, received the large silver medal for an imitation and description of the mode of plaiting the Leghorn 
hats. Mr. Cobbett, also, who had contributefl samples of plaiting, made from 15 different sorts of grass in¬ 
digenous to England, received a similar rew.ard. The publication of these contributions in the Society’s 
Transactions was follow'Cd by the most bcncfiel.al results to the British manufacture. Our native grasses 
were not found to promise much success, *)\ving to the brittleness of tlieir stems and the unevenness of 
tlieir colour; but \fr. Parry’s communication was of especial irnprirtance, as tlie straw of Tuscany speedily 
became an article of import. lie immediately set the example, by teaching and employing* above 70 
won>en .and children to plait tlie straw by the Italian method ; aiul it is peculiarly gratifying to observe, as 
an evidence of its success, that while the irnpormtion of Leghorn hats has, during tne last few years, 
been on tlie decline, the unmnnu/aclured material has been proeressively on the increase. This straw, 
which is iinporteil at a nominal duty of Irf. a cwt., is cliieny plaited in our straw districts; and the 
Tuscan plait, which formerly paid a duty of I7tf. per lb., reduced to 7*. fid. in 1842, has likewise been 
largely imported, and made uii into bonnets in this country, as fine and as beautiful as the genuine 
Leghorn nat. 

There Is, perhaps, no manufacture more deserving of encouragement and sympathy than that of straw 
plait, as it is quite Independent of naachinery, and is a domestic and healthful employment, affording 
subsistence to great numbers of the families of ngricultiir.al labourers, who without this resource would 
be reduced to parish relief. By the united efforts of many benevolent individuals, numerous schools of 
Industry have of late years been established fn Bedfordshire, where the children of the poor are taught 
the art of plaiting ancl bonnet-making, and are afterwards, by means of premiums arising from bequests 
left for that puspose, offered as apprentices to the trade. I'his has had a tendency not only to increase 
the number of hands, but by profier instruction and .superintendence, materially to improve the quality 
of the plait, and has doubtless promoted that succe.ssful competition with the Italian manufacture, which 
has been progressively increasing of late years. From 1830 to the autumn of 1834, the English trade was 
on the decline, but a demand from America arose at that periml, and continued to improve until the fall 
of 18.39, when it again subsided and prices became considerably reduced. This state of things continued 
until the fall of 1842 when a favourable reaction took place, and the trade has since gradually recovered, 
and is now in a healthy and brisk state. At present (1843) it la believed that an Increase has taken 
place in the manufacture of straw bonnets of about tu'odhirds, and of straw plait, about one-third, 
compared with the quantity produced in 1833. From an estimate made at that period by an intelligent 
individual, intimately acquainted with tlie manufacture, it was considered that every score (or 20 yards) 
of plait, consumed a pound of straw in the state in which it is bought of the farmer; that at an 
average, every piaiter made l.’i yards per diem; that in the comities of Hertford, Be<lford, and Bucks, ' 
there were at an average 10,000 .scores brought to market every day, to make which 13,300 persons 
(women and children) must he employed. In Essex and Suttolk, it was estimated that 2,000 scores were 
the d.aily produce, to make winch alioiit 3,000 jier.sons were employed, and that about 4,0()0 persons more 
must have been employed to convert these quantities into bonnets. Including other places where the 
manufacture was carried on in bhigl.and, it w.as supposed that there were in ail about 30,0(X) persons 
engaged in it at tliat period. At tlie present time (including about 1,500 sewers in London) it is believed 
there cannot be less than from 40,000 to 50,000 persons eng.iged in the manufacture. The earnings of 
the plaiters vary from 3d. to 3a'. firf. per score, or from Is. Gd. to 10.v. per week ; women averaging about 
3s. fid. and ehildrei^ls., while the sewers may earn from 3s. to 12s. weekly, or an average of about 8s. 
There are 7 descriptions of plait in general use; viz. whole Dunstable (the first introduced), plaited 
witli 7 entire straws ; split straw, introduced about 40 years since ; patent Dunstable, or double 7, tornied 
of 14 split straws, every 2 wetted and laid together, invented about 35 years since ; Devonshire, formed 
of 7 .split straws, invented about 20 years since; Luton plait (an imitation of whole Dunstable), furmeil 
of double 7, and coarser than patent Dunstable, invented about 20 years since ; Bedford Leghorn, formed 
of 22 or double 11 straws, and plaited similarly to the Tuscan ; and Italian, formed of 11 split straws. 
But there are other varieties in fancy straw plait, not generally in demand for the home trade, but 
chiefly required for exportation ; such as the hackbonc,oi7 straw's ; the lustre, of 17 straws ; tlie wave, 
of 22 straws ; and diamond, of 23 straws. There were other plaits, called rustic, of 4 coarse straws split; 
and pearl, of 4 small straws entire; but these are now superseded. The principal markets are Luton, 
Dunstable, and St. Alban’s, where the plait is usually brought every morning by the plaiters, and bought 
by the dealers. 

The plaits above mentioned are almost exclusively u.sed for women’s bonnets or children’s hats ; but 
in addition to these a considerable trade has sprung up during the last few years in the manufacture of 
hats for men and boys, made from Brazilian firass, large quantities of which are imported at a mere 
nominal du^. This grass was first brought Into use about 35 years ago, by Mr. Fraser, a nurseryman 
residing at C5helsca, who took out a patent for hats made from that material, and sold them as high as 
two guineas each. This article is now much in demand amongst the peasantry, from its strong and 
durable character, as well as its lightness, and gives employment to upwards of 1,000 hanvU in the 
counties of Bedford and Herts, who earn from 3s. to 4s. weekly, being paid at the rate of from 5rf. to Is. 
a hat, according to quality. 

But the advantages which followed the publication, by the Society of Arts, of the various attempts to 
improve the trade, were not confined to England. Messrs. J. & A. ^^uir, of (3reenock, (who subsequently 
sent specimens to the Society, and received 2 diflTercnt medals) were In consequence attracted to th^ 
snanufacture, aud in 1823 establislied straw plaiting, in imitation of Leghorn, In the Orkney Islands, with 
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singular siicceji, ailopdng rpe straw, dwarfed by being grown on poor land, as the material best suited for 
the purpose. In the estimation of persons largely employed in the trade in London, hats manufactured 
in Orkney were quite equal, both in colour and q^uality, to those of Leghorn ; indeed, some of the plait 
<ent to the Society was so fine, as to be capable of making a hat of 80 rows in the brim, being equal to 10 
or 11 rows in an inch ; but we learn with regret that the prevalence of miUlew in that humid climate is so 
inauspicious to the bleaching of the straw, that it is equal to .’K) per cent, on the value of the crop. To 
this circumstance, and to the low prices of Leghorn hats of late years, is to be ascribed the difficulty they 
have had, even with the protecting duty of3f. 8s. per dozen, in withstanding the competition of the foreign 
manufacturer. In their letter to the Society of Arts, of the 10th of February, 1826, Messrs. Muir stated, — 
We had last year about 5 acres of straw, which will produce about 12,000 score of plait,suppose on 
the average of 3 score to the hat, will be 4,000 hats, not more. We think them one hundredth part of the 
consumption of the United Kingdom. The8e4,000 hats may give to the manufacturer, including his profit. 
ft.OnOf. For seed and straw 7 acres of land would he required, and in manufacturing 500 persons would be 
constantly employed all the year. We suppose the consumption of Leghorn hats to he not less than 
500,000/. in the United Kingdom ; now, were these all made by our own industrious population, 700 acres 
of poor land would he required, and 50,000 persons would be employed in the manufacture.*' — {Trans, nf 
Sue. Arts.) The plalters in Orkney were earning, in 1827, only from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per week, and since that 
period the trade has declined ; the hats from that quarter .arc not held in the same estimation, and plait 
making has much decreased owing to the Ilcdfordshire plaiters coming successfully into competition with 
them in price ; time and practice having taught them to produce a greater number of yards per day, 
Italian Plait. — In Italy, the manufacture is (triucipally followed in the neighbourhood of Florence, Pisa, 
Sienna, and tlic Val d’Arno, In the Duchy of Tuscany; and it is also established at Venice and other 
places. Tliere, us in Fiigland, it is purely a domestic manufacture, and the produce is collected by dealers 
who go round the country. Tlu're is no means of estimating, with any degree of accuracy, tlie number of 
individuals enndoyed, as the government is entirely unprovided with statistical data, and is even o)>posed 
to any being <-ollfcted. But supposing that England took about a third of the Italian manufactiire (and it 
is belloved that we have taken nearer a l»alf), it woidd not appear that, even in the most prosperous 
times, more than 30,000 persons could liave been engaged in it. 

The description of straw used, which is cultivated solely for the purnosps of the manufaefure, and not 
for the grain, is tlui tritician iurniiium, a variety {»f beardetl wheat, wluch seems to differ in no respect 
from the spring wheat grown in tiie vale of Evesh.am and other parts of England.—( Trans, of Soc. Arts .) 
After undergoinga certain preparatory proce.s8, the upper parts of the .stems (being first sorted as to colour 
and tikickness) are formed Into a plait of generally 13 straws, which is afterwards knitted together at tiie 
edges into a circular shanc called a “ flat,” or h.at. The fineness of the flats is determined by the 
number of rows of plait wliich compose th<‘m (counting from the bottom of the crown to tlio edge of the 
brim), and tiieir relative tineness ranges from about No. 20. to 60., being the rows contained in tlie breadth 
of the brim, which is generally 8 inches. They are afterwards assorted into Ist, 2d, and 3d qualities, 
whicii are determined by tlie colour and texture ; the mo.st fuultle.ss beifig denominated the Ist, while tlie 
most defective is described as the 3d quality. 'I'hese qualities are much influenced by the season of the 
year in wliich the straw is plaited. Spring is the most favourable,not only for plaiting, but for bleaching 
and finishing. The dust and perspiration in summer, and the benumbed fingers of the workwomen in 
winter, when they are compelled to keep within their smoky huts, pl.aiting tlie cold and wet straw, are 
equally injurious to tlie colour of the hat.s, which no bleaching can improve. The flats are afterwards 
made up in c.aaes of K) or 20 dozen, assorted in iirogressive numbers or qualities, and the price of the 
niiddlc or average number governs the whole. 'Jne Itroxxi make bears the highest repute, and the Statin 
it comsidered secondary ; which names are given to the flats, from the districts where they are plaited. 
Florence is the principal market, ami the demand is chiefly from England, France, Germany, and Ame¬ 
rica ; but the kinds mostly required are the lower numbers ; the very finest hats, particularly of late, 
being considered too expensive by the buyers. 

The importation of Legliorn straw hats has very sensibly decreased of late years, owing to the change 
of fashion In favour of silk bonnets, and also the prevailing and increasing practice of Engli.sh dealers, 
from the high duty on the manufactured article, importing the straw plait, and the straw itself for the 
purpose of being knitted, plaited, and finished in this country. In 1H30, not less than 168,.525 hats wero 
entered for home consumption, wliile in 1840 the quantity fell to 8,.544 only ! and these, ladies’ and boys’ 
and infants’ hats of the highest quality, — the only article now imported : while in straw plaits the im¬ 
portation has fallen from 34,662 lbs. In 1838, to 13,035 lbs. in 1840, arising wholly from the Improvements 
made by our own plaiters, in quality and quantity produced, attended with a consequent reduction in 

K rice. In Tuscan plaits, the only descriptions now imported are tiie best qualities, in the produc- 
on of which the Italians still possess an advantage over us, though it is believed to be of a temporary 
nature. Notwithstanding the alterations in our tariff, which reduced the duty on straw plait from 17.v. 
to 7s. 6d. per lb., it will be seen that the importation has only increased in a very trifling degree.* 
The redaction in the importation of unmanufactured straw is to be attributed rather to the change of 
fashion which has prevailed of late years amongst the higher and middling classes in England, than to 
any other cause. For some time the gradual cessation in tlie English demand was attended with serious 
consequences to the poor straw plaiters of Tuscany, many of whom abandoned the trade and betook 
themselves to other occupations, particularly to the working of red woollen caps for Greece and Turkey ; 
immense quantities of which have been exported from Leghorn since the peace. With the view of 
coiiriteracting the ruinous efftK^ts which our high duty entailed on their tr.ade, the merchants and dealers 
in Tuscany, interested in the straw hat manutacture, petitioned their government, in 1830, to remon¬ 
strate with ours on the subject; but this remonstrance, if ever made, was not likely, from the condition 
of our own population, to be very favourably received. It is, however, understood that of late years, 
since the English demand has fallen off, America has more than supplied our place iu the Leghorn hat 
trade. 

The following prices of different numbers and qualities of Leghorn hats were in 1834 considered such 
as would encourage the workneople in Tuscany to produce good work, and are believed to be about 
the prices paid at the present lime: — 


No. 30. 

' 40. 

43, 

Pint Quality. I 

Second Quality. 

Third Quality. 

Tuscan. English. 

M s, d. 

il lire = 074 
*1^=0 14 0 
— = 0 17 4 

Tiwcan. English. 

£ s. d. 

10 lire = 0 6 8 

*0 _ =0 13 4 

2.5 -, = 0 16 8 

Tuscan. English. 

£ s. d. 

8 lire = O 5 4 

18 — = 0 12 0 

23 — = 0 15 4 


The straw for plaiting a No. 30. at 8 lire costs 2 lire, about Is. 4cf. English ; for bleaching and finishing, 
1 lira ss M .; the estimated loss of rows in a mass, that either go up into the crown in the process of 
finishing and pressing, or that must be taken from the brim to reduce It to London measure (22 inches], 
may be calculated at I lira more, or 8d. As it requires not less than 6 days for plaiting and knitting 
the hat, there therefore remains only 4 lire, or 2s. M. English, for a week's work! Cheap as subsistence 
may he in Tuscany, surely this miserable pittance is nut calculated to excite the envy of the poorest 
labourer in England. But the earnings of the straw plaiters solely depend on their abilities and In- 
dustry. The straw is furnished to them to be plaited and knitted, and they are paid according to the 
number or fineness of the hat. Some of the Broxxi women have earned as much as 4 lire, or about ‘is. 
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ta 35. per day, when hats were at the highest (calculating the time in which they can plait and knit a hat, 
at 8 days for a No. 30., and a fortnight for a No. 40.); and these chosen few still earn about Is. 6d. per 
day 1 but taking the whole piaiters, the following, in the opinion of a house largely Interested in the trade 
In Italy, may be considered as a fair calculation of the average wages which have been paid during the 
last 2.'» years : — Women earned per diem, in the year 1817, Is. 6d.; 1819-20, 8d. ; 1823-5, Is. M. ; 182G-7, 
Gd. ; 1828-32, 5d. Men, for ironing the hats, 4s. a day: ditto, for pressing and washing, Is. 6d. to 2s. ; 
women, for picking straw, Is. to Is. 2d. 

Thp following statement shows the imports into England of Italian straw hats and straw plait, in 
the under-mentioned years, since 1830. 


Years. 

Hats or Honnots of Straw. 

l’l.1itIn^ of Straw. 

Impoi tell. 

Kxported. 

Cnilstiinp- 

Nrtt Re- 
venue. 

Iinporleil. 

Kxported. 

CollKUllip- 

tloii. 

Nett Re- 

VCIlllO. 


ISIO 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

t.hn. 

IJ,t. 

£ 

£ 


.11,1.12 

16H..'.25 

47.7«0 

6,18.1 

7.56 

7,884 

6,669 

ISV) 

7,172 

11,117 

2,9.1.S 

1,011 

27,181 

7,6.56 

.11,111 

2(.,512 

1 X.lfl 

11,042 

16,172 

.1,4.17 

1,009 

42,S90 

1 1,816 

29,681 

21,5.58 

1 S,a7 

2fi,228 

12,711 

5,<.2I 

1,6.12 

30,862 

7.,546 

2.1.962 

20,001 

H.'iS 

11,172 

y.77« 

4.522 

1,292 

10,110 

11,626 

34,662 

29,0.52 

1 H.')'.) 

21,.1Sf) 

22,04.1 

.1.7 7S 

1.072 

41,414 

11,011 

22.340 

18,960 

IhIO 

1,1,097 

9.7»2 

8.511 

2.482 

2,871 

2 7,.520 

11,177 

1.1,().1.5 

1I,<!:9 

Ih-ll 

22,5.11 

7,174 

9,666 

13,700 

11,721 

' 7,971 

7,103 


Tilt! duty on liats of Irsi than *22 inche> In 






ilinmeter 

wat. .1/. H<. 

per tioreit; 

aliove 

The rate of diitv w.-is 

17t. per lb. until 1812, 


mrhes, fi/. 

Ifx. until li 

12, when the duty w.ib 

whin It wa.s reduced It 

7s. Gd. 



reiliii eil to 

H,. M. iier II,. 







The duties were farther modified in I84G. In 18.'i2 tiic Imports, Ilc-exports, I)uti«\s, &c. were_ 



Ini ports. 

Ilo-export.s 

Uet.iliied 
lor t on- 
sumption. 

Huty. 

Kates of I>uty. 

Hats or Ronneti, yl/.— 

Ofehip - - lbs. 

Hats of hast, cane, or horseh.nr, viz.— 
Not cxreetUntf 22 In. ni (liainetcr No. 
Kxceislhn} 22 in. in tllaineter — 

Of straw • - lbs 

I’laltinff, or other tnanufactures, used in 
or proper for making hats or hoii- 

Of li.ast,'cane, or horsehair - lbs 

Of straw - - — 

Willow squares - - ral. 

446 

2,620 

t .12,260 

6,881 
88 ,1tl 
jCI.HcH 16 

269 

1,789 

7,629 

3,90.1 

17,168 

• 

178 

2,0.55 

20 ,00.1 

2,761 

1 60,187 

£\ 801 16 

£ s. d. 

.11 .1 0 

61 6 9 

4,999 2 5 

1.450 8 3 
15,280 12 4 

180 .1 K 

£ s. d. 

0 3 6 per Ib. 

0 7 6 per doten. 

0 10 0 _ 

0 5 0 i»er l,b. 

0 10 6 - 
0 5 0 — 

10 0 0 ner cent, nd ml. 


But these duties were farther and very materially modilled In 1863. — (See the rates In Tariff.) 

In 1852 the imports (free of duty) of straw or grass for platting, amounted to 1,577 cwt., of which 
none was re-exported. —{Pari. Paper, No. 504. Sess. 18.53 ) 

We are indebted for this very excellent article on straw hats to Mr. Robert Slater, of Fore Street 
London. 

HAVANNAH, OR HAVANA, on the north coast of the noble island of Cuba, of 
which it is the capital, the Morro cjistlc being, according to Humboldt, in lat, 23® 8^ 

N., Ion. 82® 22' 45" W. The population of the city and suburbs is said to be, at 
present (1851), little short of 200,000. In 1827, the resident population amounted to 
01,023; viz. 46,621 whites, 8,215 free coloured, 15,347 free blacks, 1,010 coloured 
slaves, and 22,830 black slaves. The port of Havnnnah is the finest in the West 
Indies, or, perhaps, in the world, 'fhe entrance is narrow, but the water is deep, 
without bar-or ob.struction of any sort, and within it expands into a magnificent bay, 
capable of accommodating 1,(X)0 large ships; vessels of the greatest draught of water 
coming close to the (juays. The city lies along the entrance to, and on the west side of, 
the bay. The suburb llegla is on the opposite side. 'J’he Morro and Punta castles, 
the former on the east, and the latter on the west side of the "entrance of the harbour, 
are strongly fortified, as is the entire city ; the citadel is also a place of great strength ; 
and fortifications Luve been erected on such of the neighbouring heights as command 
the city or port. The arsenal and dock-yard lie toward the western angle of the bay, 
to the south of the city. In the city the streets are narrow, inconvenient, and filthy ; 
but in the suburbs, now as extensive as the city, they arc wider and better laid out. 
Latterly, too, the police and cleanliness of all parts of the town have been materially 
improved. 

From its position, which commands both inlets to the Gulph of Mexico, its great 
strength, and excellent harbour, Havannali is, in a political point of view, by far the 
most important maritime station in the West Indies. As a commercial city it also 
ranks in the first class; being, in this respect, second to none in the New World, New 
York only excepted. For a long period, Flavannah engrossed almost the whole foreign 
trade of Cuba ; but since the relaxation of the old colonial system, various ])orts, "uch, 
for instance, as Matanzas, that were hardly known 30 years ago, have become place.s 
of great commercial importance. The rapid extension t)f the commerce of Havannali is, 
therefore, entirely to be ascribed to the frcctlom it now enjoys, and to the great increase 
of wealth and population in the city, and generally throughout the island. 

Tlie advance of Cuba, during the last half century, has been very great; though not 
more, perhaps, than might have been expected, from its«natural advantages, at least 
since its ports were freely opened to foreigners, in 1803. It is at once the largest and 
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the best situated of the West India islands. It is about 60S miles in length; but iti 
breadth from north to south nowhere exceeds 117 miles, and is in many places much 
less. Its total area, exclusive of that of the numerous keys and islands attached to it, 
1s about 33,000 square miles. The climate is, generally speaking, delightful; the 
refreshing sea breezes preventing the heat from becoming excessive, and fitting it for the 
growth of a vast variety of products. Hurricanes, which are so destructive in Jamaica 
and the ('aribbee Islands, are here comparatively rare; and, when they do occur, 
far less violent. The soil is of very various qualities : there is a considerable extent of 
swampy marshes and rocks unfit for any sort of cultivation ; but there is much soil that 
is very superior, and capable of affording the most luxuriant crops of sugar, coffee, 
maize, &c. The ancient policy of restricting trade to 2 or 3 ports, caused all the popu¬ 
lation to congregate in their vicinity, neglecting the rest of the island, and allowing 
some of the finest land and best situations for planting to remain unoccupied. But 
since a different and more liberal policy has been followed, population has begun to ex¬ 
tend itself over all the most fertile districts, wherever they are to be met with. Still, 
however, only a very small proportion of the best land of the island Ls under cultivation, 
and its products and populution might be doubled or trebled with the utmost facility. 
The first regular census of Cuba was taken in 1775, when the whole resident popu¬ 
lation amounted to 170,370 souls. Since this period the increase has been as follows: 
— 1791, 272,140; 1817, 551,998 ; and 1827, 704,867; exclusive of strangers. We 
subjoin a 


ClassJfication of Ihe Topulation of Cuba according to the Censuses of 1775 and 1827 




1 i 

1 1827. j 

M’hltrt 

Fre<^ mulattoL** 
Fru<! lilauks 
Mlavct 

: : : 

mie, 

10,021 

28,771 

J'cmale. 

40,SOS 

1.5,.'•>(>2 

Tohil. 

y'>,ll‘» ' 

iy,027 

11..'>.58 

/Hale, 

28,0.58 

2.i,yi*i 1 

18.5,21)0 -j 

Female. 
142,.598 
29,4.58 I 
25,070 
10.5,852 

Total. 
.511,051 
67,514 1 

dH.yjso . 

286,012 j 


Total - 

_y'),.7oi) 

1_71,<K,1 

i70,.77(> 

40.5.905 

300,.582 

__704,J87 


Another census was taken in 1842, according to which the population i.s said to 
amount to 1,(X>7,6’20, viz..- whites, 418,291; free coloured, 152,838 ; and slaves, 
436,491. But it is alleged that both the slave and white population, especially the 
former, is underrated in this census, and that tlie population is, at present (1851), little, 
if at all, short of 1,430,000 or 1,450,000. 

The rapid incrca*c of the aluro population i« principally to be ascribed to the continued imrortatfon 
of staves from Africa. In some years, since the peace ot 1815, as many ns 40,001) blacks are believed 
to have been Imported into Cuba m a single year. Sp.ain had Indeed agreed by treaty In 1K20 to 
aboUsh the trade; but this treaty was little better than a dead letter, and it is only since 183.5, when a 
more cflicicnt treaty with Spain was entered into, that the trade has sustained any coti.sidciable dimi¬ 
nution. But though it be no longer continued under the Spanish flag, it is continued, though to a much 
less extent, under other flags. At present, however, not more than from 2,000 to 3,000 negroes are 
supposed to be annually imported. 

But though it were to bo wislied, as welt for the interests of the island as of humanity, tiiat the farther 
Importation of slaves should he put a stop to, we are not of the mimber of those who think that it would 
be good policy rashly to agitate the question of the emancipation of slaves in Cuba. Their treatment in 
that island, as in all the other colonies of Spam, has always been singularly humane; and the results of 
their emancipation in llayti and the British islands have not been suci) as to offer mujdi inducement to 
the authorities in Cuba to take up this difliciiU question. It may, no doubt, be forced on their con¬ 
sideration: .and the emancipation of so many .slaves in their immediate vicinity will materially increase 
the diOlcuity of maintaining the existing order of things. Under these circumstances, good policy would 
seem to suggest that timely provision should be made for the gradual bringing about of that emanci¬ 
pation which is, perhaps, inevitable, coupling it, if that be practicable, with some scheme for insuring 
the supply of some sort of compulsory laixiur. 

Whatever opinion may l>e formed of slavery in the abstract, we believe it would not be difficult to show 
that it has contributed, in no ordinary degree, to the rapid advancement of Cuba. Industry will always 
be proportioned to the .strength of the motives by which it is occasioned; and in countries like Cuba, of 
great natural fertility and under a tropical sun, where a half or more of the articles indispensable in 
Europe would be useless, it were absurd to imagine that the inhabitants, supposing them to be free, 
should exhibit the persevering industry of free lalwurers In the temperate zone. The dolce/ar niente 
is m such countries the summum bonum; and we believe it will be found that the extensive cultiva¬ 
tion of sugar, and of most other commercial products within the tropics, dejiends on the maintenance 
of slavery, or of compulsory labour of one kind or other. The people of England may be but little 
aflfbeted, at least directly, by these conslderatlon.s, and may, therefore, on the principle oiJiat justitia, 
ruat caeluTHf think themselves warranted in Using their influence to enforce the abolition of slavery 
wherever it exists. But to the Cubans, Brazilians, the inhabitants of the Southern States of America, 
and a host of others, this question is of the last Importance.. Were the slaves emancipated, not in law 
merely, but practically and in fact, the probability is that neither Cuba nor Brazil would, in a dozen 
years, export a single cwt. of sugar. Why should they do so any more than llayti ? The blacks, were 
they really emancipated, woulil be able to support themselves in that state in which they wish to live, 
without engaging in any thing like the severe labour of sugar planting; and under such circumstances 
it would be a contradiction to suppose they should engage in it. But it might be difficult, perhaps, to 
show what good consequences would result from such a change. It is at all events clear tnat the com¬ 
merce of the world ana the comforts of all rivilfsetl nations would be seriously impairetl; and it is by 
no means clear that the condition of the blacks would be sensibly, or at all, impro<'ed. 

Besides slaves, The planters employ free labourers, mostly of an Indian mixed breed, who work for 
moilerate wages. These, however, are little engaged in the fields, hut in other branches of labour, and 
particularly In bringing sugar from the interior to the shipping ports. 

The articles principally exported from Cuba are, sugar of the finest quality, coffee, copper ore, to¬ 
bacco, bees’ wax, honey, molasses. Ac. Of these, the first is decidedly the most important. The 
following statements show the astonishing increase that has taken place in the exportation oftliis staple 
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Account of the Exportation of Sugar from Havannah, from 1780 to 1849 


1786—1790 

* 

- 

68,150 boxes at 400 lbs. 

« 27,2«Q/)00 lbs. 

1790-1800 



110,091 


44,039^400 

1800—1810 


• 

177,998 

207,696 

_ 

71,199,200 

83,078,400 

1810—1820 

• 



1820-1825 

• 


250,384 


100,153,600 

1826 - 



271,013# 


108,405,500 

1830 - 

- 


292,732 

_ 

117,092,800 

1840 - 

• 


440,144 

_ 

176,057,600 

1845 . 

- 

• 

267,595 


107,038,000 

1846 

• 


51.5,278 


206,111,200 

1847 - 



661,766 

_ 

264,706,400 

1848 - 


• 

686,033 

_ 

274.413,200 

1849 - 

- 

- 

614,366 

— 

24.5,746,400 


But Havannah having ceased to be the only port for the exportation of sugar, as it was in former times, 
we must advert to the trade of the other ports, to obtain a correct account of the whole exports of sugar. 
Th« following arc the Custom-house returns for 


Havannah - 

440,144 

= 176,067.600 

61.5,278 

= 

206,111,200 

Mnntanzas - 

272,768 

= 109,107,200 

295,184 


118,073,600 

Trinidad 

70,999 

= 28,399,600 

65,650 

=5 

2G,26f),000 

St. lago de Cuba - 

28,281 

= 11,312,400 

37,591 

= 

15,036,400 

ToUl 

8r2rHj2 

"3^76,800 



36.5,481.200 


But, exclusive of the above, considerable quantities of sugar .arc shipped from Cienfuegos, Nuevitas, 
Holguin, Manzanilla, and other ports ; and a good dc.il is also shipped witliout entry or p.iyinent ol duty. 
Wc may, therefore, safely add 10 per cent, to the above quantities for the omi.-sions now referred to; 
which will make the total exports in 403,200,000 lbs. or 180,000 tons. .Since then the production 
has considerably increased ; and the total expoits may at present (1851) be safely estimated at above 
236,000 tons. The consumption of the island is .vupposed to amount to about 20,000, so that its total 
produce may be taken at from 250,000 to 260.000 tons. 

Next to sugar, coflee was the most valuable vegetable production of Cuba. Its cultivation increased, 
for a while, with unprecedented rapidity. In 1800, there were but 80 plantations in the island ; in 1817, 
there were 779 ; and in 1827, there were no fewer than 2,( 67, of at least 40,0()0 trees each ! In 1804, the 
exportation from llavapnah was 1,2.50,000 lbs.; in 1809, it amounted to 8,000,(j(X) lbs.; fTom 1815 to 1820, 
it averaged annually 18,186,200 lbs.; and in 1827 it amounted to 3.5,837,175 lbs.! 7’he exports from the 
other ports increased with equal rapidity. They amounted, in 1827, to 14,202,406 lbs.; making the total 
exportation for that year 50,039,581 lbs. But the subsequent low prices, or rather, perhaps, the greater 
attention paid to the culture of sugar, not only checked the further increase of the coffee plantutions, 
but made several of them be abandoned. More recently, however, the increase in the price of coffee 
and the low price of sugar has occasione<l a reaction, and the culture of coffee is again extending. The 
exports of it in 1848 amounted to 17,354,426 lbs., to which 10 per cent, may be added for deficient entries. 

Tobacco differs much in quality; but the cigars of Cuba are esteemed the finest In the worJd. — (.See 
Tobacco.) Formerly, the culture and sale of this important plant were monopolised by government; 
hut since 1821, tbi.s monopoly has been wholly rcdiiiquished, there being no longer any restrictions either 
on the growth or sale of the article. 'I'he cultivator pays a duty, which, however, is to a great extent 
evaded, of 1 per cent, ard valorem upon his crop. In comsequence of the freedom thus given to the 
business, the culture and exportation of tobacco arc both rapidly extending ; so much so, that the value 
of the produce of tobacco In 1849 was estimated at above 5,00(i,i)00 dollars, being considerably more than 
double the value of the coffee produced. Molasse.s, rum (tafia), wax, and honey, are also largely pro¬ 
duced, and form important articles of trade. We subjoin 


An Account of the Estimated Value of the Agricultural and Grazing Products of Cuba in 1849. 


Agricultural. 

Dollar*. 

Dairy, (Irazing, &c. 

Dollars. 

tiarden fruit* . • 
iiugaT 

K«culent vegetable* and fodder 

Tobacco . , - 

t’oftee 

Indian com • . • 

(.'hnrcoal 

('edar, mahogany, and other tvood* - 
Mola-'ses - * ■ 

Cither agricultural products - I 

i.t.f.'iy/jvt 

6,()')7.<IfiO 

V,‘>0h,1.11 

l,S84,9S'i 

10 

1.711,19.1 

.t,i7S,175 

Beef 

I’ork ... 

Ktfgs ... 

Bird* 

Milk 

Hide* ... 

Mutton 

.5,fin,'>,78f) 

1,346,0 

llrl«G,R80 

i,074,5;16 

.525,010 

1K0,289 

120,1X10 

'I'oial v.ilue of the dairy and dameitic 
aiKiii.tls 

Agri(ultur<il products 

7,819,260 

51,972,202 

Total value of agrlcullural product* - 

M,972,‘.JU2 

Grand Total 

59,791,462 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles exported from the Havannah in the under¬ 
mentioned Years. 


! Year*. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Cigars. 

Leaf Tobacco. 

Mokisses. 

Honey. 

Ww. 

18.37 - 
18,18 . 

18.19 • 

1840 - 
1811 - 
1812 - * 
181.1 - 

1844 - 

1845 - 
1848 • 

1847 - 

1848 . 


Boxf*- 

.321,657 

314,49.1 

.1.10,624 

447,178 

.146,890 

427,917 

461.. 1071 
5.14,182 

276.. 1y.1 
515,91101 
661,766* 
686.08:4 

Arrobat. 
1,409,789 
864,490 
1,174,996 
• 1,272,822 
742,570 
1,0X1,468 
773,04.1 
579,248 
170,166 
263,946 
346,390 
13V, 17* 

JUiltoret. 

143.70.1 

171.41.1 

153.. 170 ■ 
1.17,067 

159.1. '.0 

1 130,727 

' 152,009 

149.58.1 
119,271 

1 151.923 

! 210,027 

1 149,667 

IJ>t. 

1,119,185 
1,528,125 
1,3.19,029 
1,025,262 
1,4.12,989 
1,018,990 
2,138,802 
1,286,212 
1,6.13 ,<173 
3,850,637 
2,109,169 
1,354,722 

HM$. 
43,278 
56,4.11 
.11,9fr2 
47,000 
42,909 
■ .17,4.19i 
31,711 

31,812| 
20.075 
26,679# 
32,765 
25,934 

Catkt, 

1,399 

1,173 

1,526 

2,113 

1,974 

2.643 

2,198 

1,963* 

847* 

1,887* 

1,42.11 

1,707 

Arrobtu, 

.15,414 

20,251 

29,536 

24,447 

28,815 

29,.1.11 
37,048* 
3I,759J 

.1l.40*.tl 

1 37,487* 
36,095 

1 36,923 


The copper mines near Santiago and in other parts of the island, after having been abandoned for 
early a century, were reopened a few years ago, and are now worked, principally by Englishmen, with 
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m-eat TiBOur and guccew. The value of the export* of ore exceed*, at present, 4 millions of dollars, and 
l7 nixt to SUM? t 0 ^lit valuable product of the island. It is mostfy seiU to England to be smelted. 
Of 4^327 to^s Copper ^imported into this country In 1849, above a half, or 24,765 tons were from Cuba. 

The impoNs iS o Cuba consist principally of com. Hour and Mam of all sorts with provisions, prin¬ 
cipally fmm the United States, cotton aoods from the latter and England ; wines from Spam and France: 
finen* from the Hanse towns and England; hardware and m^etals from ^gland; silks from France and 
Spain; gold and silver from Mexico ; spices, fruits, dye-stuffs, lumber, haberdashery, &c. 

their imnorU of sugar. Th« value of the exports from the U. 
States to Cuba in 1M47-48 amounted to 6,876,713 doll., and 
th.it of the imports to 1!2,S53,47V doll. 

Slaves, though an imiiortant article of import, are not 
noticed in the shore tables. We have already made some 
remarks on the number supposed to be annually introduced 
into tiie island. 

Account of the Value* of the principal Articles of British 
and Irish Produce and Manufacture, exported from (he 
U. Kingdom to Cuba in 1848. 


We subjoin some tabular statements resjiecting the trade 
of Cuba in 1H18, derived from the Balanxu general At Co- 
nurcio At la Uta At Cuba, for that year, published in the 
ildvaiinah. 

Import* In 1848. - 

In Spankh vessel* . . - .$15,^22,318 2 

Foreign vessel*.10,21 3.247 .3 


In Spanish vessels 
Foreign vessel* 


Total 

Export! In 1848. 


Exports from the dlllercnt PorU of the Island. 


Havannah 
Matanra* - 
Cardenas - 
Marlel 
Tnnldad - 
Cleiifuego* 

Nucvitas • 
Sagua 
Remedlns - 
Santa Crus 
Santa F.spirltu 
St. J.igo - 
(iibara 
Maiizanitla 
D.tracoa - 
(Juantananio 


In Spanish Vessel*. In Foreign Vessel*. 


|4,.5in,.302 4 
656.<».50 id 
1,1'J2 0 


Total - 


284.281 34 
46,-It.! 7 
35,2 ‘j7 04 


2,996 5 

291,.391 4 
148,616 64 
17,49t. 04 
1,32.3 2 
14,939 2 


$8,083,794 44 
5,072,1.31 54 
671,103 .3 
57,605 0 
1,055,494 24 
929,07.3 4 
160,352 14 

603,.518 3 
114,278 7 
71,972 54 

1.5,.578 0 

2,714,.591 4 
184,820 6 
2.58,012 7 
24,074 74 
1.'),.539 0 

$20.031,974 5 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Import. 

- arrobas of 25 lbs. 861,268 

— 883,069 

231.120 


Rice 
1 Kh 
Flour 

Beef In barrel* 
Pork ill barrels 
Mams 
l.ard 
Butter 
(;h< 


arrobas 


Jerked beef " • “ 

Pork < loose) 

Spanish «ln* 

Foreign wine 

Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Export. 


value 


819,200 
1,11.1,100 
2,529,52.5 
9,312,671 
69.3,173 
1,667,271 
1,270,678 
6.58,680 
$ 1,248,492 
103,310 


Aguardiente 

Colton 

Sugar 

Code* 

Wax 
Wood 
Money 
Molasses 
Copper tire 
Tobacco in bales - 
In Cigars - 




16,3.39 
28,590 
1,228,718 
arrobas 691,137 

_ 50,110 

value $ .3.50,20.5 
_ .56,52.3 

hhdi. 228,726 
1001b*. 6.56,191 

tl.s. 6,27.5,650 
thou-sands 101,480 


Of 2 049 vessels dearctl from the Island In 1819, 747 were 
Spanish, 1611 AmerIc.W, .318 English, 63 French, 09 (ler- 
man, 21 Danish, IK Hollanders, &c. 

The duties levied by the Custom-house olTlre of ( ulwi in 
1811, on the merchanclhie Imported, esported, vVc., amounted 
to 7,160,631 dolls., and In 1813 to 6,907,.111 doll. 

Account of the Values of (he Export* and Injuorfs of the 
Island of Cuba from 1828 to 1847 Incl., 111 Dollars. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Vrs. 

1838 

18.39 

1840 

1841 

1842 
184.3 

1844 

1845 

1 1846 

1 1817 

Imports. 

Exports. 

19.. 5.34.922 
18,(.9.5,8.56 
16,171,562 

15.. 548.791 
1.5,198,165 
18.511,132 

18.. 56.3.300 
20,722,072 

22.. 551.969 
22,910,357 

1.3,114.362 
13,952,40.5 
1.5,870,961 
12,918.711 
1.3,.595,017 
13,996,100 
14,487,955 
14,059,246 
15,398,245 
20,344,407 

24,729,878 
1,5,.31.5,80.3 
21,700,189 
21,630,620 
24,0.37 ,.527 
23,422,096 
25,056,231 
28,007,590 
22,62.5,399 
.32 ,.389,119 

20,171,10*2 
21,481 Ji62 
25,941,78.3 
26.774,614 
26.684,701 
•<r5,029,792 
2.5,426,.591 
18,792,812 
22,090.588 
27,998,770 


Nwni. —In 18*7 (he ^ , , . 

amounted only to 29,719.7m dollars, B rials, and the ei^rt* 
to 25,228.049 doHxrs, 1« rWs *» tbjit. according to official 
re|>ortt, the imporU and exporU of Cuba exceed those of Spain. 

The value of the export* flrom the U. Kingdom to Cuba 
amounted in 1848 to 753,1691., of which cottons, linen^and 
wrought and unwroufht hroo, were by far the most import^ 
articles. The admission of slave-grown s^r to our mark^ 
has oonsiderably promoted our Uade with Culia. U. 

States, however, engrosa the largest share rf the trwle of the 
a coniequance in part or their proximity, hut more of 
their ftuppWins her with Urfle qu:intitie» of flour* provisions, 
lumbti, Stc. and of their Urtng i*rinclpally indebted W her for 


Articles. | 

DecIaredValue. 

Apparel, Slop* and Haberdashery - 
Br.isH and Copjier M annfactures » 

(^oal. Cinder*, and Culm - - - 

Cotton Manufactures, including Cotton 1 am 
Earthenware of all sorts . . - 

(ilasa 

Hardware and Cutlery ... 

Iron and Steel, wrought and unwrought ■ 
Linen Manufactures, including Linen Yam- 
Machinery and Mill-work - - , - 

Silk Manufactures . . . - 

Tin and Pewter wares. Tin unwronght and 
Tin Plates . . - - - 

Woollen Manufactures, including Yarn 
Other Articles - - - - * 

£ 

3,2.38 

19,4.52 

14,469 

228,986 

21,411 

5,245 

38,578 

8.3,250 

220,566 

6,899 

15,288 

4,858 

41,207 

26,722 

Total 

733,169 

Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles importctl 
Into the U. Kingdom from Cuba, in 1848. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Cedar Wood .... totis 

Cochineal, Oranllla and Dust - - 11», 

CoU'ee - • • - - — 

1 Copper Ore ... - tons 

Fustic • - • - • — 

Money . • . - • cwts. 

Indigo .... - 11)8. 

la'gwood . . • • - tons 

Mahogany - - - - — 

Molasses.cwts. 

Hum ..... gall*. 

Sugar, unrefined ... cwts. 

, refined - - . . w 

Tobacco, unmanufactured - - lb*. 

Tobacco, mauuflwiuied, and Cigar* - — 

626 

2 4,.309 

5 86 ,‘150 
.10,679 
1,74,5 
2,815 
1,420 

84 
2,895 
42,511 
158,817 
691,203 
40,6*29 
374,86.3 
138,118 


A/mife*.—One dollar = 8 reals plate = 20 reals vcUon. One 
doubloon = 17 dollars. The merchants reckon 444 dolbirs 
» tool, or I dollar 4*. 6d. very nearly. There Is nn export 
duty of 18 per cent, on gold, and 22 i>er cent, on silver. It is a 
curious fact that no description or paper money h.i* ever cir¬ 
culated in Cuba. 

Weighte and Meaturet. — One quintal =* 100 lbs., or 4 arrn- 
ba» of 25 lbs. j HHI lbs. Spanish «« lOIJ lbs. English, or 16 
kilogrammes. 108 varas = ItiO yards; 140 varas »= 11)0 
French ells or auncs, HI varas =1 ItK) Brabant ells ; 108 varas 
= 160 Hamburg ells. 1 fanega •«= 3 bushels nearly, or 100 
lbs. Spanish, An arroba of wine or spirits I'l English wine 

g, vllons nearly. A hogshead of sugar1300 lbs.; a bag of 
cofl'ec <» 1.50 lbs.; a hogshead of molasses sx 11 o gallons; a 
pipe of tafia or rum cm 12(1 gallons ; and a bale of tobacco => 
ItM) lbs. 

Tbt tnual Cnmmiieion charged by mcrch.snts on the sale of 
goods Ir. 5 per cent., with a del credtri «if 24 per cent, if the sales 
are on crenit and guaranteed, and a further commission of 24 
per cent, for the returns, whether in bills or proiltice. (Jn 
purchase* the commission is 24 p<'r cent., and a further 24 per 
cent, if drawn fbisin bills of exchange. For procuring freight 
5 per cent, is charged, and 24 fur insuring the amount. For 
ativ.nices of money the rate Is 5 per cent, when no other com¬ 
mission is chargeable. Bill business is done at various rates, 
from I to 24 per cent, according to its magnitude. These are 
the rate* of the foreign houses; those of the Spanish and 
Creole merchanu are generally higher. There Is no obstacle 
whatever to the establishment of foreigner* as merchants in 
the Island. The law says that those who are naturalised in 
Hpnin may freely carry on trade with the same rights and obli¬ 
gations as the natives of the kingdom, and that those who 

h. -!ve not been naturalised, or have a legal domicile, may still 
carry on tnule under the regulations stipulated in the treaties 
In force between the respective governmenu; and io defkult of 
such conventional rvgulailons, the same privileges are to l>e 
conredetl as those enjoyed by Spaniards carrying on trade In 
the country of which such foreigners are natives. In practice, 
this last condition is not much attendcNl to ; as foreigners are 
allowed to establish themselves as merchants without any 
inquiry as to the righu and privileges en joyed by Spaniards in 
the country they com* from. As to muniifacturer* and me. 
chanlcs, the only difficulty that can arise regards their religion. 
On entering the island every stranger is required to Hnd secu* 
nty in the following terms: — “ 1 am responsible and become 
security in every case for the person and conduct of A. B., 
arriv^from C. in the ship D., biiKling myself to present him 
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if Called on by the Rovemment, ond to conduct him at 
npense to any place that may be designated/' 'I’his aecurity 
Iseatiily obuined,and, in fact, encouragement is given to nie> 
Chanirs, and srhite people of all classes to settle in the island. 
After landing it is only necessary to apply for a letter of domi¬ 
cile. and to present a certificate that the applicant Is of a re¬ 
sectable character, and professes the itotnan Catholic religion. 
Free coloured people, howercr, by a royal onler of the 12th 
March, 18.17, are prohibited from Icsnding under any pretence 
whatever ; and so rigorously is this order enforced, that such 
]>er8ons, though acting as seamen, are, on their arrival, taken 
out of the vessels in which they have come, and are kept in 
custody until her departure, when they are compelled to pro- 
ceeti again on board ami leave the Island. The uusliiess of a 
iM'oker is caerrisetl under a royal licence, and no foreigner is 
eligible to the otlice unless naturalised in the form pre- 
scrilted bv law. In every commercial town a certain num¬ 
ber only Is allowed, corresponding with the population and 
trade or tho place. In the great cities, tiic business of mer¬ 
chant is often combined with that of planter; and sometimes, 
also, the iiniM>rtlng inercliant keeps a shop or store, where he 
sells his goods by retail. The foreign merchants are generally 
regardetl as transient visitors, who go there for tlie purpose of 
accumulating such a fortune as may enable them to live with 
some degree of comfort in their own country. As a class they 
are not consideretl wealthy, but they are almost all in the full 
ttijojHient of credit. The mercantile ca])ital, as well as the 
proprietary weal th of th e Island, may be said to be concentrated 
III the hands of the t.'reoles. When the emigrants from tlic 
Feninsula make fortunes in the island, they seldom think of 
returning to Europe. 

Cmtomt Diilit* in 1848. — The tarifT of Cuba, like that of 
Kp.ain, is exceedingly complex, liemg divided into a great 
many cla-sses, and embracing a v.sst number of articles, many 
of which are of very (rifling importance. All, or almost alt, 
the articles of import are valued in the t.yrlff'at rertam fixed 
rates, upon which the duties aro chargeil at m> niucii j>er cent. 
Hence, when the fixed or Uritf prices exceed the real nrices 
of the goods the duties are proportionally Increased ; anu con¬ 
versely when the tariff prices are under the real prices. Tlie 
duties vary from 


per Cent. 

.151 to 27J on goods hy foreign vessels from foreign ports. 
V.lJ to 194 on fireign goods by Spaiiibh vessels, 

I7A to I on Spanish prorlure from Spam hv foreign ships. 
"A on Spanish produce by Spanish vessels, and only 
lA if Kice. A balance duty of 1 per cent, is added to all 
but the 7J and 3j| per cent, duties. 


2m) 0 Dolls, per brl. per Siianich ship) 
b;7.5 - ' - per Foreign ship] 

> from other parts. 


Had Spam been able to suiiply Cuba with flour as cheaply 
as other countries this liigh disc rimlnatmg duty in f.ivour of 
i;pjrii.sli flour would have been of comparatively little lin- 
port.ince. Hut such is not tlie case, tluba derives nine tenths 
of her supply of flour from tho U. States, priivcipally from 
New Orleans : so that the discriniinating duty is the most op- 
piesslve and impolitic that can be imagined. We are surprised 
It Is submitted to. I’loughs, furnace-moutim, grate-bitrs, 
cruwn-wlieeU, shafts, rollers, sugar-bowls, skimmers, steam- 
engine., and utlier sticlt articles tiir sugar estates; also mares. 
Stallions, and assCS, are exempted from duty. 

.■sperial concessions have also been made In favour of the 
Uas Coin]iaiiy, &c., which pays only 7^ per cent, on imports. 


We sulijoin a note of the duties on the principal articles of 
export, according lo Uie tariff of 1848. 


Cigars - per 

(;.illee . — 

tlopiicr ore - — 

Hides m the hair — 
Honey - ~ 

M Glasses - — 

Hum • — 

•Sugar • — 

'1 'obacco - — 

Wax, whito - — 

— yellow - —- 


Mille. 

Arrob. 

Uii. 


Pipe. 

Hox. 

ai. 

Ait, 


Art. 1. augments the duties upon all anicles of foreign im* 
portation at I4 per cent. 

Art. 2. increases one-seventh the Impost upc»n national im¬ 
ports. 

Art. 3. Increases the export duty upon each box of sugar 50 
cents, which makes now 87J cents per box. 

Art. 4. increases 25 cents upon each .(uintal of leaf tobacco 
imported. 

Art. 5. Increases 25 cents upon every 1,000 cigars, making. 
75 cents per 1,000 export duty. 

Art. 6. Spanish flour to pay one-seventh additional to the 
duty now paid. 

Art. 7. This extraordinary exaction will continue In fotce 
two years. 

The new duty ujion exports commence.! on the Ist Jannary 

last (1851), iuid the r— ..— - — 

(18.51). 

(loods In deposit, withdrawn for eonmmpiion. will be suli- 


tioods in deposit, wttnorawn tor eonsumpiion. win be sub¬ 
ject lo the same duties, at and after the perlotl above desig¬ 
nated. 

For ibc better comprehension of dealers, and to facilitate the 
tax upon national commerce, the impost will lie 1 jier cent 
direct uiKin the custom dues, .is equivalent to the l-7th addi 
lion, and upon b|>anisli flour, 25 p<T cent, per bbl. 


The usual 1 per cent, upon the total of the custom duties t» 
still retained. 

Account of the Total Produce of the various Doties and Taxes 
of the Island of Cuba, in the under-mentioned Years, in 
Dollars. 


Years. 

. 

Custom-house 

Duties. 

Other Taxes. 

Total Revenue. 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1844 

1845 
1816 
1847 

3,027,095 

5,426,0.13 

7,187.498 

7,160,6.11 

5,370,748 

6,232,967 

7,491,1.10 

3,945,4.52 

3,371,149 

4,281,904 

3,129,621 

3,629,252 

4,907,811 

5,114,383 

8,972^*7 
8,797,182 
11,669,402 
10,490,252 . 
9,000,000 
11,110,779 
12,808,713 


TonHOftt DtiUra on foreign ships 12 rs. per ton; on Spanish 
ships, 5 rs. per ton. 


Port Charges on a Vessel of 2 fO tons, arriving In theHavannah 
in tialinst, and taking away a Cargo in 1848. 



If Foreign. 

If Spa 

nish. 


Dolls 

CU. 

Dolls 

Cts. 

Captain of port in and out 

Health visit, 4 rc.d i>er ton 
Interpreter’s fee - - - 

Translation ot manifest, in bal¬ 
last .... 

6 

0 

3 

0 

10 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

(•ovemor’s fee - 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Aforo light - . - 

Tonnage duty, tind I i»er 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Mud machine, IJ rs. and 1 (ler 

363 

60 

151 

50 

cent. 

Wharfage and stage hire, 10 rs. 
per 100 tints per day of the 
vessel’s being at the w Itarf • 
Custom house visit on entry 
outwards, clearing visit, anno¬ 
tation fee, stamp paper, 3cc., 

52 

50 

52 

50 

about .... 

31 

0 

34 

0 

Bill of health and certidcatc - 
Lighterage, 10 cts. a box, say 

8 

0 

8 

0 

on 1,600 bo.xes- 
('oiisul’s fees, about > • 

ICO 

4 

0 

0 

160 

0 

Pilotage (if a jiilot be calUnl) 

Fees wliilst dis< barging ballast, 

10 

0 

10 

0 

31 per day, say .5 tbiys 

Hoisting and stowing cargo. 

5 

0 

5 

0 

8 ct». jier box ... 

128 

0 

128 

0 

Stamps and boat hire • 

8 

90 

8 

90 

(/oinmission for advice and 

! 800 

0 

674 

SO 

trouble, 24 

20 

0 

11 

.17 


820 

0 

589 

27 


If the vessel arrive and sail in ballast, or without breaking 
bulk, she avoids Uiu health visit, Moro light, tonnage, and 
mud engine dues. If she brings cargo, the translation of 
manitest i-. more, according to its length, wharfage dues are 
Incurretl for the time of discharge, and the Udewaiters chargu 
$54 for each day. Vessels taking entire cargoes of molasses 
pay no tonnage duty. 

8hlpi>ing Charges in Havannah, of Sugar in Boxes, ineinding 
Cost and Commission. 

Ar. lbs. 

1,600 boxes, weighing gross - 30,65.1 20 
OH cont-hooks, KHb. - 6IO 0 

30,013 20 

Tare, 47 lb. per box - 3^X18 0 

-Doll. RT. 

Net - 27,005 20 atSrls. 27,005 6 

Boxes at 2G - 5,200 0 

32,205 f, 

Dolls. 

Export duty, .37 per cent, (by Spanish 
vessels. 25 per cent.) - . - 5.12 

Brokerage 14 per tent, - - - 

Shipping charges, 24 reals a box - 5«i0 

- 1,258 0 

2J per rent, commission purchase and shipping - ^^*86* I 
35,127 7 


Gross weight, cant-hooks ofT 


Or Spanish lbs. 750,346 

Add 14 per cent. 11,255 Spanish heavier. 


Gross English, 761,600 Ihs. or 6,800 cwts.; Tare, about 36 lbs. 
per box, or 800 cwts.; making net 6,000 ewts. 

Cnsfonts Rrgvlationa, - Every ship-master is bound to have 
on bis arrival ready for delivery to the boarding offtcers of tlsu 
revenue, a manifest, containing a detailed statement of his cargo 
and ship stores, and in tlie act of handing it over, has to write 
thereon an oath, that he has no other cargo on ^ard, and the 
jiour when lie delivers it, taking care that it be countersigned 
by the boarding ofllcers. Wilfiin 12 hours, which liegin to 
count from the moment he delivers such manifest until 7 
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e^cloek In th« «tenlnjr, arwl aipiln tram 6 o'clock In the mom- 
tnK until the moment the Mid 12 houri eJepie. he c*n m«ke 
nny alteration by prrtenfuig a irparaU note in which he apecihw 
thiserron he may hare committed In the manifest. Aftw ^e 
expiration of these 12 houm no alteration will lie permltw^. 
Ooorff natmanifUied will l>e cimtlscatod without remedy t and if 
their ralue should not exceed l/MO dollars, the master of the 
vessel win be liable to pay a penalty of double the amount of 
such non>manifMCed (roods ( If they exceed that yim, and Itelone 
to the master or rome consl|med to him, his vestel, freight, and 
other emoluments will be fbrfeited to the revenue. Goods 
over manifested will payduliea as If they were on board. Goods 
md manifiisM, hut elaimed <n ftme A.y a eonsignee, will be de¬ 
livered op to the latter, but tlie master in this case will he 
subject to a fine equal in amount to that of such (roods. 
CMd and silver not manifestetl by either master or onnsi(rn«e, 
are liable to a duty of 4 cent. Oomlt falling short of the quan¬ 
tity manifested, when landed, and not Iteinit included in any 
Invoice of consignee, will render the master liable to a penalty 


of 200 dollan for each package so falllns short. Bvery master 
must present himself within 24 hours after Ms arrival, at the 
fyustom-house, in order to swear to his manifest, in neglect of 
which he is liable to a fine of l/)00 dollan. Every eontignee 
is obliged to present a detailed note of goods within 48 h< urs 
after the arrival of a vessel i If not, su^ goods ate liable to 
2 cent, extra duty : the same is the case if such itotea do not 
contain a statement of the number of piecea, contents, quan¬ 
tity, weight, and measure. Every vessel iatMulred to bring 
a hill of health certified by the Spanish consul at the port «if 
her departure, or that nearest to it. otherwise titey are placed 
in quarantine. 

In compiling this article, we have consulted Humholdt’s 
Kstai Politique eur file de Cuba, Paris, 1826; and the Sup¬ 
plement {TaUeau Stedistique] thereto, Paris, 1831; Tmr.bullon 
Cul)a, Lond. 1840 ; Geo^. Diet. arts. Ciiba and Havannah : the 
Balanta Mercaniit for various years t private eommunieations 
ftom Cuba; and papers laid bMore the W. Indian Coinmittea 
in 1818. 


HAVRE, OR HAVRE DE GRACE, a commercial and strongly fortified sea-port 
town of France, on the English channel, near the mouth of the Seine, on its northern 
bank, lat. 49° 29' 14" N., Ion. 0° 6' 38" E. Population, in 1851, 28,954, to which 
may be added 5,000 or G,000 more for the crews of the shipping constantly in the port. 
It was a saying of Napoleon that “ Paris^ Rouen, Le Havre, ne forment gu'une seule ville, 
dont la Seine ent la grande rue Havre being, in fact, the sea-port of Paris, most of 
the colonial and foreign products destined for its consumption are imported thither. 
Nearly double the quantity of goods, estimated by weight, is annually imported at 
Marseilles; but the total value of the imports at Havre amounts very nearly to that of 
those at the former port. The principal imports are cotton, sugar, coffee, linen thread 
and linen goods, rice, indigo, tobacco, hides, dyewoods, spices, drugs, timber, iron, tin, 
dried fish, &c.: grain and flour arc sometimes imported and sometimes exported. The 
principal exports are silks, woollen and cotton stuff's, lace, gloves, and shoes, trinkets, 
perfumery, champagne and other wines, brandy, glass, furniture, books, &c. 


The Harbour, which is the best nnd most accessible on this part of the French coast, consists of 3 basins 
separated from each otlicr nnd from tho outer port by 4 locks, nnd capable of accommodating about 4f-0 
ships. A large body of water being retained t)y a sluice, and discharged at ebb tide, clears the entrance to 
the harbour and prevents the accurnuiation of liltb, sand. &c. Cape de la Heve, forming tlje nortlierii ex¬ 
tremity of the Seine, lies N. N. W. from Havre, distant about miles. It Is elevated 39(i feet above the 
level of the sea, and is surmounted by 2 light-houses 50 feet iiigb. These, which arc 325 feet apart, ex¬ 
hibit powerhll fixed lights. There is also a brilliant harbour-light at the cntnince to the port, on tlie 
extremity of the western jetty. Havre ha.s 2 roadsteads. 'IMie greater or out road is about a league from 
the port, and rather more than ^ league VV. ,S. W. from Cape de la Heve; the little or Inner road is 
about I league from the port, and about | of a mile S. S. E. from Cape de ia Heve. They are sc|)arated 
by tho santl bank called Leclat; between which and the liauk called Les HanU'S de In Bade is the non)]- 
west passage to the port. Tho Hoc, or southern passage, lies between the last mentioned bank and that 
of Amfar. In the great roadttierc is from 6 to 71 fathoms water at ebb : and in the little, from 3 to 3J. 
Large ships always lie in the former. The rise ot the tide is from 22 to 27 feet: and by taking advantage 
of it, the largest class of merchantmen enter tlie port. The water in tlie harbour does not begin per¬ 
ceptibly to subside till about 3 liours after high water,—a peculiarity ascribed to the current down tlie 
Seine across the entrance to the harbour being sufficiently powerful to dam up for a while the water in 
Che latter. Large fleets, taking advantage of this circumstance, are able to leave the port lu a single tide, 
nnd get to sea, even though tlie wind should be unfavourable.— (See Plan of Havre, published by 
Laurie ; Annuaire du Commerce Maritime; Coulier stir les Phares, p. 59, &c.) 

Tho Chamber of Commerce of Havre have recently published tlie following Information and instructions 
tor the use of vessels frequenting the port: — 


" Five hiitivi have been moorvd in the liiallowa Ruvun, 
under the dcaimtatlon of Uie Dane de I’Eciat, and Uautes de la 
Rjule. 

“ Ttiese huoya are similar in form, but of diifVrent colours, 
vi/..: The flrht to the northward is white : the M*cond, white 
With a black to\i; the third U htnckj the fuurtli W black wuh 
• white to)«; the fihh ii red. 

Ve*>ielt must always come to anchor at a distance of at least 
fire cables’ length outside (he line of these hiioys, which Ih-w 
may not pass witlioiit dangsw before one hour and a half prior 
to fil((h water, or four hours after ebb ; and tliey must at all 
times pass at a dlst.ince of fire cables* length from the black as 
w»*ll as from the red buoy, l«)ih of whuh are inooretl on the 
shallowest (larts of these banks. Nevertheless ships inay at all 
hours of the tide fre<piciit the north-wesierjt passage, comprised 
between Cape J.a Here and the two northernmost buoys. 


" All vcKsels using the north-western passage, and bound 
into the inner roadstead (Petit Rade), must steer for the white 
buoy, the farthest north, and after learing it a little distance 
on the starboard hand, should then stand towards the second 
white Inioy, taking care never to come so close to the sliore as 
sltogetiier to lose sight ot the lantern of the northernmost 
lighthouse on t'ape I.a Here. When the light of the north- 
wr-steni jder head bears by compaRs S.E. and the lighthouses 
on the Here Iw-ar by comp.tss N.N.E., the ship may be brought 
to an .inchor. 

“ Jlesides the fire buoys herein described, oneof lesser dimen¬ 
sions has lieen moored on the shallows of the inner roadstead, 
at about lire cables’ length W.N.W- of the north-west pier 
head Vessels of light draught of water coining to an anchor 
in that part of the road, should give this buoy an offing of at 
least one caWe’s length.” 


Most part of the goods Imported Into Havre are destined for the Internal consumption of France. The 
coasting trade has increased very largely of late years, as is proved by the great increase of French 
wines, soaps, and other produce imported at Paris Irom Havre, instead of being sent to the capital by 
land. The coasting vessels transfer their cargoes parti)’ to steamers and partly to large barges, called 
chalands, which are towed by steam tugs as far as Rouen, and thence by horses to Paris, The foreign 
trade of the port Is also very extensive. Tiiere annually enter the port about 8<)0 ships from parts out 
of Europe. Lines of sailing packets are established between Havre and New York, New Orleans, &c. 
A regular intercourse by means of steam packets is kept up with London, Southampton, and other ports. 
The entrances to the basins are too narrow to admit the passage of the largest steamers, which have, in 
consequence, to remain In tho outer port imncrfectly sheltered from the winds. Indeed the port is at 
present inadequate to the proper accommodation of the great and growing trade of which it is thecentre, 
and extensive works have been undertaken tor its improvement. 

There belonwd to the port,‘on the 31 st December, 18.51, 368 sailing vessels of the aggregate burden ot 
71.963 tons, and 32 steamers, aggregate burden 4.259 tons. The customs duties which iu 1837 produced 
18,123,993 franes. had increased in 1851 to 26,164,000 francs. 

The Monies, Weights, aM Measures of Havre are tlie same as those of the rest of France ; for which 
see arts. Bordbaox, Coins, and Weights and Measures. 
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Pilotage. — Prom the <mter rondstead fVanrs per 1st 100 
tons ; 25 ft. 2d do.; 2.'5 3d do. ; and the pilot to be fed. 
If the vcskI be boarded neater the port the char((e U lessened 
Aocordlngly. Uoau from 9 to .30 fn. act'ordlng to the distance. 

Poft Charge!, — With coals, 75 cent, per ton In dork; 37 J 
do. In harbour. General cargo. 2 ft. 50 c. If in dock; 1 fr. 
6.^ c. If In harbour, iialrage dues, 5 cent, and lO {ter ct. 
Tonnage do. 66fj cent, and 10 per ct. No charge for lights, 
buoys, or beacons. 

Batlaet delivered along side. _ Clean, 1 ft, 9.5 c. per ten ; 
common do. 1 ft. 14 c. do. The ton of clean ballast may l>e 
estimated to weigh about 15 or 16 cwt. The ton of common 
ballast, about 20 cwt. j a cart marked } metre Is one ton ; a 
cart marked 1 metre is two tons. Cost of removal of ballast 
landed from ship, 64 c. per ten, without distinction of qu.ility. 

Harbour Rule!. — 1. It is forbidden to have 6re, or light^ 
candle, or to smoke on board ships In the harbour. 

3. Vessels comin^f into and lying in the docks must have the 
lower and topyards toppied up, jihitooms and martingales 
rigged in, and anchors taken in. The wharf along side the 
Teasel mutt be swept every evening. 


.3. No guitfwwder (whatever may be the quantity) Is allowed 
to remain on board, and must be deposited in the gunpowder 
warehouse. _ . .. „ 

4. All foreign sailors found away from their ships after 10 
o'clock at hlght, from the 1st of April to the 1st of Octolieo 
and after 9 oViock from the 1st of October to the Jst of Apill, 
shall be conveyed to prison and fined. Sailors are forbidden 
to wear sheathing knives ashore. 

5. The mani&kt of the cargo, signed by the cnptaini must 
be exhibited to and signed by the custom house omerrs before) 
being taken ashore. The vessel must be reported at the cu#* 
tom-hotise within 21 hours after arrival. 

6. Tobacco, snuff', segars loose or in boxes, belonging to thfl 
captain, officers and mariners, to be declared as exactly aa 
possible. All the tobacco, snuff' and segars declared or not 
declarerl, to bo exhibited to the eOstotn-hoUse officers, when 
they come and make the visit on board. Alter such exhibi¬ 
tion, If any quantity of tnb.iwo and segars be found on 
iKUird, H shall be seired, the captain shall be condemni-d to 
pay a fine which may be as high as 500 francs, and the ship 
shall lie confiscated. 


Port CHARGSi_Charges on a British Vessel from England or an English Possession. 


Pilotage in - 
Boats of help in 


29 ft. for the 1st hundred tons 
21 ft. for the 3nd hundred tons 
2.3 ft. for the .3d hundreil tons, and above 
14 per Cent, for the bead pilot 
21 ft. outside the banks 
12 ft. outside the piers 
9 fr. in the harbour 


Weighing anchors 
Weighing chains • 


Haulers 


Bridges 

Ball.ti.t unshlpiied 
'last ship]>ed - 


Board of health - 


/. c. 

2 50 per each cwt. 

0 50 ditto 

and one third more if there be no 
buoy rone 

0 30 per m'nn, oe:>ldes 1 fr, 50 c. for the 
hawsers 

.3 60 for e.i<-h bridge 
0 61 per half mlitre 
1 14 per h.ilf metro for sand 

1 95 i>or Italf miitre for clean ballast 

2 50 for a vessel of .50 tons mea- 1 

surement and under I from 

5 0 for a vessel of 51 tons mea- [ Europe 
surement and almve J 

10 0 for a vessel iroin other countries 


Tonnage dues 


Pilotage out • 


Protest before the 
court 

Affirmation before 
the court 

G un|>o wder sh3)>pe<) 
and un-.hippcu 
Brokerage in 
Brokerage out 
Brokerage on l>al- 


0 bG'i per ton and 10 for vessels > ... 

per cent. coals only and 

0 .37.1 per ton harbour , l-iOth ot their 
dues cargoes with 

0 75 per ton dock bricks i 
dues grindstones 

1 65 per ton harbour dues with other 

cargoes 

2 .50 per ton dock dues with other cargoes 
0 .5 per ton salvage duty, Sc 10 ]>er cent. 
I 2.5 stamps 

From .3fr. 85c. to 18ft. 15o. 
clearances according to his ton 
nage 

One-tlilrd of the pilotage in if the 
vessel is fn ballast 

One half of the pilotage in if the 
vessel takes goods 


0 50 per ton of goods handed 
0 25 per ton of goods shipped 
0 12 per ton ot goods measurement 


Summary Account of the Commerce of Fr.qnco for IR.'VO, IB'il, and 18.52, from the Monileter, of the 

7th June, IH-W. 

IMPORTS. (Special Commerce.) 


Articles. 


tluantities, j 

Values in millions nf ft- | 


18.50. 

1851. 

18.52. 

18,50. 

1851. 

1852. 

! Be.tsts, oxen and calves 

- head 

1.3,4.39 

10,619 

9,710) 




— sheep iind l.tinbs 

• 

79,1.57 

J 0.5,015 

in6,2So> 

5-2 

5-1 

5-0 

— others . . - 


117,115 

98,078 

I09,.52y) 




Cereals, grain - • • 

- heel 

892 

121,.546 

2,316.2001 






170 

79 

4.50/ 






594,603 

581,842 

720,690 

105-4 

103*7 

127-5 



511,715 

484,504 

6(0,181 

32-6 

.30*7 

41-2 



2.38,5^4 

23.5,891 

297,685 

I2’6 

12-3 

14-4 



153,6.35 

186,.592 

215,7.33 

13-6 

16-3 

18-7 



929 

1,396 

2,150 

0-6 

0*8 

1-3 



20,684 

21,763 

26,868 

1-9 

2-0 

2-4 



23,.52 5 

20,7.59 

22,449 

3-.3 

2-9 

.3-1 



25S 

232 

.5.37 

0-6 

O',5 

1-8 



9,9.50 

9,677 

10.198 

3-9 

3-8 

4*0 



87.767 

41,398 

95.62.5 

6'6 

3-1 

7-2 



210.175 

.3li2,2<.0 

229,981 

18 0 

22-7 

17-2 

Coal . . - - 


24,201,4.52 

24,688,668 

25,610,241 

56.3 

.37-0 

.58-4 

Oil nf olives .... 


270,:,15 

284,291 

19I»,009 

21-6 

22-7 

i.vy 

Wool, in the gross 


224,115 

180,147 

.506,917 

47 0 

34-7 

64-6 

Machinery ,md macbllies 


8,716 

12.382 

14,4.54 

1-5 

2 0 

2 2 

Met^s, iron in pigs 


385,8‘;2 

329,849 

410,068 

4-9 

4-9 

6-2 

~ iron in bars • * 


.58,701 

36,696 

40,426 

1 3 

1*2 

1-.3 

r IIT : : : 


79,264 

62,179 

8.5,205 

1 159 

12-4 

17-0 


177,178 

176.028 

145,245 

1 8*0 

7-9 

6-5 



127,985 

1.39,815 

172,.372 

51 

• 5-6 

6-9 

Nitrate of potass - • 


18,618 

23,018 

18,9.35 

0-9 

1-2 

1-0 



48,076 

44.385 

64,025 

r9 

1-8 

2-6 

Silk, raw ... 


9,962 

9,189 

1.5,838 

39'8 

36-8 

63-4 

— organained • 


6..317 

6,313 

8,.V.4 

41-2 

44-2 

58-5 



8,499 

7,.591 

8,104 

12 4 

11-0 

12-2 



9,857 

8.128 

13,367 

19*6 

16-5 

26-5 

Cochineal ... 


1,6.39 

1,668 

2,014 

4*9 

50 

6-1 

Fabrics of flax and hemp 


11,847 

11,731 

11,621 

8-9 

7-4 

8-9 

Other articles . - - 

- — 

• 

• 

- 

302-.3 

322-9 

399-5 

Totals 


' 

- 

- 

780-8 i 

781-.3 

986*0 
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EXPORTS. (Special Commerce.) 




Quantities. j 

V'alueH in niillions of fr. | 

.irilcles. 


IROO. 

18.51. 

1852, 

1850, 

1851. 

18.02. 


- head 

11,020 

15,417 

17,2.17) 





- 


48,16!) 

48.271> 

4-4 

4-7 

4 9 



6.'j.;53 

.06,024 

49,20.1) 




Wine* 


I,'l10,«.t3 

2,269,031 

2,4.18,072 

7 0 0 

796 

84-8 

'Spirit*, brandy and alcohol . 


VHl.TO'i 

376,t)27 

591..019 

22-6 

29-5 

27-7 

Cereals, grain ... 

— flour ... 


a.toi.Ri; 

l,2.'jS,2r.5 

1,512,049 

3,278,2661 

717,863] 

711 

95-7 

69-6 

Hemp and flax 


12,7114 

1.1,128 

15,177 

1-1 

1-1 

1-2 

Thread, cotton 


1,«07 

1,626 

1,709 

1-3 

1-3 


— hemp and flax • 


1.272 

1,6H3 

1,718 

0-8 

10 


Madder ... 


1 m,2.'»t) 

1.10.682 

129,,08O 

n-7 

12-7 

12 7 



1.1,034 

13,970 

15,.587 

10-9 

11 5 

12-9 

Machlneiy and machine* 


40,.Vjrt 

41,.1.00 

22,109 

4-3 

4-8 

2*9 

Furniture 





4'.1 

4-4 

5-2 

Article* de la mode 

• 




4-8 

50 

4-1 

Cut anlcle* in iron, (opper, lead. 

1 q.met. 

7y,386 

89,990 

99,435 

14 1 

16 6 

19-1 

Palter • • . . ' 


5fi,810 

58,tK)l 

69,621 

12-9 

13*2 

1.1-7 

8 km», tanned - 


30,<.fi2 

29,010 

.11,091 

11-5 

13*4 

15'9 

— wrought, gtovet, iVc, 


11 .Hflt: 

11,683 

15,619 

30-9 

37*1 

37-4 

Soap - . 


51,87.5 

61,868 

61.6.12 

3-3 

3-8 

3 9 

Sea salt and rock salt - 


675,708 

977,534 

94.1,960 

2-0 

2-9 

2-8 

8 llk(, plain 


544 

413 

783 

3-7 

.1-0 

4-6 

— coloured ... 


511 

.1<>3 

.121 

.1*3 

.1'4 

.TO 

Sugar, rcflnetl • 


in.'»8i 

111,697 

14S..51.9 

17 3 

I7-0 

17-8 

Fabric* of flax or ( cloths 


11,125 

1.1,494 

13,919 

15-1 

17-5 

18-6 

hemp - tcainliric* and lawns - 

67.S 

6.10 

699 

10-9 

10-1 

11-2 

— WCHll ... 


40,H.17 

42.601 

41,429 

126'.I 

132-2 

128-7 

- *ilk 


IS,.T'2 

17,891 

22,021 

208 0 

203-8 

2 >6-3 

— cutfon 


61,027 

78,904 

73,911 

1.19'5 

16.0-3 

1 .00-1 

t'rystaU, and other article* of glass 


20'>,2!t7 

220,950 

219.709 

120 

1.1-9 

14-1 

Porcelain and pottery - 


60,710 

73,104 

7<;,29() 

17'5 

19-0 

18 4 

Other article* - 

- -- 




2R1'4 

3U-7 

328-6 

1 Totals 



i„. - 


hj .2l^;.6_ 

1,2.18'5 

1 ,212*') 


Account of the annual Imports of Coffee into ILavrc, with the annual Sales thereof, and Stocks oii 
hand on the Slst of December In each Year, from 1852 ^o 1828, both incliisive. 


V'ear*. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stock. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stock. 

18,02 


I kiloff. or JUt. 

i kilog. or IJ>*~ 


( kihig. or l.bs. 

) kilog. or Lit. 

i kilog. or Llti. 

32,.179,390 

30,188,570 

5,781,775 

1839 

1 l,6i)n,t)oo 

15,550,000 

1,7.70.018) 

18.01 

26,.07 1,310 

26,810.910 

.1,.090,950 

18.18 

19,7.0.018) 

20,014,000 

2,7110,001) 

1800 

24,401,980 

26.16'',27() 

.1,8(,0..0.00 

1837 

18,059,000 

20.410,,100 

.1,021,1100 

1819 

20,811,190 

2.0,325,6.00 

5,623,810 

1836 

17,726,.04.0 

15,171.515 

4,875,000 

1818 

20.680,010 

19,052,2(0 

5,1.15,.100 

18.15 

10,440,1100 

16,820,000 

2,320.0181 

1817 

26,330,000 

24,528,.000 

1 4,002,(810 

1 .8.11 

I.0.000.t)00 

13,980,000 

3,7(8).0(8) 

1816 

17,000,000 

18,.100,0(8) 

2 ,21«t,0(8) 

183.1 

ll,3(8),000 

15,.100.000 

4,000,(8)0 

IN 1.0 

18,8.00,000 

18,8.00.0(8) 

3 ,.'>00,(88) 

1832 

l(.,M.Ol),18)0 

1 .1,6 0,001) 

5,(88),0(K) 

1841 

22,600,000 , 

22 ,100,000 

.1,.000,0(8) 

1831 

8,000,018) 

9,000,000 

1,8(81,000 

1843 

16,800,fW)0 

17,100.0(8) 

3,(H)0,(K8) 

1830 

13,.100,(HH) 

13,000,01 iO 

2,800,(88) 

1812 

19,250,000 

20,500,1 M 8) 

3.300,(8)0 

1829 

13,6811,188) 

1.1,980,000 

2,.500,ODD 

1811 

17,600.000 

15,2(8),(KI1) 

4,.0.0O,(81O 

1828 

16,600,000 

18,800,000 

2,800,(88) 

1840 

23,600,(810 

23,270,000 

2,118),0(8) 






Account of the annual Imports of Cotton into Havre, with the annual Sales thereof, and the Stocks 
on hand on lliedlst December in each Year, from 1852 to 1826, both inclusive. 


Year*. | 

Imports. 

Hales. 

Stock. 

Years. 

I m|>orts> 

Sales. 

! Stock. 


firth*. 

nuUi. 

Ihtlcx. 


tMtt. 


nalcM. 

IS.52 

395,(8)1 

39.1,771 

23,810 

18.18 

295.216 

292,7 16 

3 5, ^8)1) 

1851 

30,1,975 

22.1,77.5 

.108,427 

22,601) 

18.17 

218.S59 

291,159 

33,18)0 

18.50 

312,827 

42,1(8) 

18.16 

2.13,.5,86 

15,500 

1849 

.167,178 

318,178 

3H,0()1) 

1815 

21 i..5o9 

217,709 


1818 

2.17,9.15 

26(),t.i,5 

19,'8)0 

1831 

21)1,119 

213,119 


1847 

267,5(8) 

251,,5(8) 

41,500 

18.13 

210.'!)3 

19.1,593 

31,(100 

1846 

.12.5,93.5 

3.50,135 

2.'>,.7()(l 

18.12 

18 1.228 

l.s5,228 

17,000 

184.5 

.1,11,287 

.1.U,2,S7 

.50,18)0 

18.11 

117,501 

1M,,501 

18,000 

1814 

279,651 

.126,651 

.53,18)0 

l.S.IO 

119.186 

163,686 

4.5,000 

1845 

32.5,965 

.1.13,<)f>5 

11)0,009 

1S29 

17.5,930 

185,4.10 

17,5()(( 

18)2 

370.127 

352,927 

10.8,01)0 

1828 

114.7.1.5 

161,215 

27,000 

1811 

.157,327 

311,027 

9'',.100 

1827 

169,271 

166,27 1 

4 (...500 

1810 ' 
],S.19 

376,156 
265,243 1 

3.5(,,).5(i 
212.01.1 1 

77,000 

1 57,(88) 

1826 

211,035 

1.S3,.535 

44,C8)0 


Account of the annual Imjiorts of .Sugar into Havre, with the annual Sales thereo*", and the Stocks 
on hand on the 31st December in each Year, from 1852 to 1828, both inclusive. 


Year*. 

Imports. 

Sales. 

Stock. 

Year*. 

Iftiports. 

Sniei. 

Stork. 


\Hh.h. 

IlhdM. 

UMt. 


Hhdt. 

md*. 


18,52 

3.5,127 

21,127 

12,100 

18.19 

46,.15() 

51,8.50 


1851 

28,208 

27,098 

1,100 

1838 

53,.590 

47,290 


18.50 

21,740 

27,1,50 

2 !K) 

1837 

31,7.53 

42,4.5.1 


1849 

36,1-20 

41,720 

5,700 

1836 

45.287 

42,787 


1848 

33,06.5 

29,065 

1I,(K)0 

18.15 

.55,519 

58,549 

9j(MX) 

1817 

GT.>ir^0 

63,.T>0 

7,000 

1831 

69,130 

60,4.K) 

1 

1816 

.53,000 

68,,5(K) 

2,.500 

18.13 

50,300 

61,.KK) 


1845 

66,5')0 

63,.500 

8,000 

18.12 

46,000 

57,18)0 

1,000 

18lt 

49,600 

.58,800 

5,000 

1831 

.58,150 

56,150 


1845 

54,200 

51,200 

11,000 

18.10 

1 49,820 

44,820 

] 

1812 

61,000 

Go,<MK) 

1 I,(K)0 

1829 

1 6 (i,Wrt) 

63,560 


18U 

1840 

51,760 

51,900 

51,260 

;6,<’Oi) 

14,1100 

(,.500 

1.828 

60,770 

62,770 

10 *,! 8)0 
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Prices of Commodities, Duty paid and in Bondy Duties, Tares, Commercial Allowances, 
^c. — These important particulars may be learned by the inspection of the subjoined 
Price Current for the 25th of May, 1853. The duties on some of the articles men¬ 
tioned in it will, most probably, at no very distant period, be varied. But the other 
particulars embodied in it will always render it an important document. 


. /V. cl. Fr. d. Ft. d. Fr. ct. 

per 50 kil. 

Fot, New York • . 42 0 to I.S 0 0 OtoO 0 

do. Casan - - 3H 0 - 38 2.5 0 0-00 

I’earl, American - 17 0 • 18 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight: by French vessel* from Euroi>ean 
port*, y fr. 90 ct.; fVom elsewhere, 8 fir. 25 ct. By foreiKn ves¬ 
sels, 11 fr. 55 ct. — (See ex<'eptioiis at note A.) 

Commercial and Cuituin-huu*e tare : 12 per cent. 

Bees’ wax, per i kil. 

North America yellow - 1 85to2 0 0 OtoO 0 

West India - fair - 1 50 - 0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Senegal - - - I 60 - 1 75 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty oil f^ross weight; yellow, by French vesnel* from Eu¬ 
ropean ports, 54 ct. j from elsewhere, 4 2-5 ct. — (See Note A.) 

Coinrhercial tare: real. 

Cochineal, per 4 kil. 

silver from ord. to tine - -0 OtoOO 4 25 to 50 

hlack, ditto - - 0 0 - 0 0 4 75 - 5 25 

Duty on nett weight : hy French veijieU from places out of 
Europe, 274 ct. ; from elsewhere, 55 cl. By foreign vessels, 
821 ct.—(Sco Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : m casks, 12 per cent.; In seroons, 2 per 
Commercial tare : real. 

CocoaCaracoas,per4kil. - 0 OtoO 0 0 90to 1 25 

St. Domingo - 0 0-3 0 O 30 - 0 .31 

Mar.vnhatn and Para by a French vessel O .50 - 0 52 

Maracaibo - - 0 0-0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight: by French vessel* from the French 
colonies, 22 ct.; from countries west of Cajie Horn, 274 ! 

from European ports, 52i ct.; from elsewhere, .’iOl ct. By 
foreign vessels from any port whatever, 57 J—(See note A.) 

Custom-house tare . on casks, 12 per cent ; on bags, 3 per 
cent. 

CommHTci.%1 tare : on casks, real; on bags, 2 per cent. 
Collee, per 4 kil. 

8l Ilomingo, fromordl-1 n n n n <-.ti »/> 7 
nary to line - -1 ^ ^ * 


Havannab, from ordi-1 n n . 0 
nary t<i fine . • J ^ 

I.agulra and Port Cabel 0 0-0 


0 0 - 0 0 0 57 - 0 70 


I.aguira and Port Cabi 
llio ordinary to lino 
Java 

Ceylon, native 
Do. )ilantatlon 
Padang and Sumatra 
Mocha - 


0 0 - 0 0 0 55 - 0 72 

0 0 - 0 0 0 60 • 0 70 

1 2 - I 15 00-00 

12-17 0 t) - 0 O 

1 12 - 1 26 00-00 
1 7 - 1 12 0 0 - 0 0 

I 20 • 1 35 0 0 - 0 0 


Duty on nett weight- hy French vessels from the Bast 
Indies, 42 9-10 ct.; from European ports, .55 ct .; from else¬ 
where, 524 ct. By foreign vessels from any port whatever, 
571 ct. — (See Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : on casks 12 per cent.; on bags, 3 per 
cent- 

Commercial tare : on casks, real; <in hags, 2 jx-r cent. ; on 
Moclta cotlee the tare runs from 44 to 124 ktl. upon bales of 
75 to 200 kils. 

Copper, America 4 kil. - I 4.3 to 1 55 0 OtoO 0 

Kusslan and liritish - I 60 - 1 6.5 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessels from European 
ports, I 1-10 ct.; from elsewhere, 11 20 ct. By foreign ves¬ 
sels from any port whatever, 1 13-20 ct.—(See exceptions at 
Note A.) 

Commercial tare; real. 

Cotton per 4 k**- 


Upland 

Mobile 

New Orleans - 
Sea islands 
Pemainhiico - 
Duty on nett weight 


0 77 to 1 0 
n 77 - 10 

0 77 • 1 O 

1 50 - 3 0 

1 0 - 1 15 


O 0 to 0 O 
0 0-00 
0 0-0 0 
0 0-00 
0 0-0 o 


short staple, by French I 


vessels from the French colonies, 2» ct.; from Eurojiean |H>rts 
(Turkey excepted), 164ct.: from the East Indies and coun¬ 
tries beyond Cat>e Horn, 54 ct.; from other countries, II tt. 
By foreign vessels (except from Turkey), 19icl. By French 
vessels from Turkey, ct.; b> foreign vessels from lurkey, 
13 3-5ct.—(See Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : on United States cottons. 6 jicr cent .; 
Braxil cottons, 4 per cent-: on St. Domingo, in b.-ile8, 5 per 
cent.! on Cuinana and Caraccas, 7 kil. per seron aliove 40 
kll., and 6 kil. per seron, at 40 kll. and under. 

Draft: 2 kil. on Sea Island and Bengal; 3 per cent, on 
Braxll; 3 kll. on all oOier description* in bales exceeding 
50 kil.. and 14 kil. upon bales under 50 kil. 

Flour. America, per barrel - 0 0 to 0 0 27 0 to 0 0 

Gums, Senegal, per 4 klh - 0 80 - 0 90 0 0 - 0 0 

East India, copal scraped none 0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Shellac, orange • - 0 65 - 72 0 0 0 - 0 0 

ditto, garnet - - 0 50 - 70 0 0 0 - 00 

ditto, fiver - - - 0 55 - 65 0 0 0 - 00 

Duty on Senwal, gross weight: hy French vessel from Se¬ 
negal, 54 ct. : from European port*. 13i ct.; from e'sewhere. 


Shellac, orange • - 0 65 - 72 0 0 0 - 0 0 

ditto, garnet - - 0 50 - 70 0 0 0 - 00 

ditto, fiver - - - 0 55 - 65 0 0 0 - 00 

Duty on Senwal, gross weight: hy French vessel from Se¬ 
negal, 54 ct. : from European port*. 13i ct.; from e'sewhere, 
11 ct. By foreign vesieU from any port whatever, I64 ct. 
— (See Note A.) . , . „ 

Commercial tare: on casks, real on ba^, 2 per cent. 

Duty on copal, gross weight per 50 kll. By French vessels 
from the East Indies, 55 ct. ; from elsewhere, 11 fr. By fo- 
relpi vessels from any port whatever, 16 fr. 50 ct._(Sco Note 


Duty paid. In Bond. 

Fr. d. Fr. d. Fr. ct. Fr. d. 

Commercial tare: real. 

Dufy on shellac, nett weight: by French vessels from the 
East Indies, 27-100 ct.; from elsewhere, 5Acl. By foreign 
vessels from any port whatever, 84 ct.—(See Note A.) 

Commercial tare, real. 

Hides per 4 kll. 

Buenos Ayres - - 0 65 to 0 100 0 0 to 0 0 

Bahia, 1 0 55 - 0 80 0 0 - 0 0 

Rio J^eiro - - ^ 0 55 - 0 75 0 0 - 0 0 

Carthagena and Caraccas 0 54 - 0 75 0 0 - 0 0 

New Orleans, wet salted 0 none. 0 0 0 to 0 0 

Duly on gross weight: by French vessels from European 
ports, ct.; from elsewhere, 2 j ct. By foreign vehsels from 
anv port whatever, SJ ct—(See Note A.) 

Five hull hides are admitted among lOO hides without »l 
lowance, and 1 ki*. is allowed for every hull hide above that 
nuinlier to the extent of 12; when more than 12 the allowance 
is conditional. 

Hons, American, 1851. 262 50 0 to 0 0 0 0-0 0 

ItuiY on nett weight: hy French vessels from any port what¬ 
ever, 33 fr. per 50 kil. By lurelgii vessels, 36 fr. 24ct.—(8ee 
Note A.) 

Coinini-rcial tare ; on Ivales 2 per cent. 

Horse hair, per 4 kil. 

Buenos Ayres, mixed - 0 90 to 0 115 0 0 to 0 0 

Russia - - - - 0 none 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessel, 65-100 ct. By fo 
reimt vessels, 2J ct.—(Hec Note A.) 

Coininereial tare: real. 

Indigo, per 4 kil. 

Beng-il - - - -00 to no 00 to 00 

superfine violet and bluel I 25 .] 1 50 0 0-0 0 

siipeiline violet and purp. 10 25 - 10 .50 0 0 - 0 0 

fine violet and purple - 9 75 - 10 0 0 0 - 0 1) 

good violet - - - 9 25 - y 50 0 0 - 0 0 

middle violet - - 7 75 - 80 00.0 0 

fine ri-d - - - 8 70 - 0 0 0 0 - 0 0 

gootl re<l - - - 7 0 - 7 25 0 0 - 0 0 

giMKl to tine copper - 0 26 - 6 75 0 0-0 0 

ord. to low copiier - 5 50 - 6 2.5 0 0 - (f 0 

.T,-tva - - - -70. 11 75 00-00 

Kuriiah - - - -60-80 0 none, 

Madr.u - - - - 4 50 - 6 75 0 0 - 0 0 

Manilla . - . . 4 0 - 6 50 0 0 - 0 0 

Caraccas - - 4 0 - 7 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Guatem.ila flores • 6 75 - 7 25 0 0 - 0 0 

sobre salicntc - - 6 25 - 6 .50 0 0-0 0 

curtes . - - 5 0 • 5 75 0 0 . 0 0 

ordinary and low - . 4 25 - 4 75 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight: by French vessels from places of 
growth out of Europe, 274 cl.; from Euru]>ean ports, 1 fr. 65 
ct.; from Manilla direct, 22 ct.; from elsewhere, 1 fr. 10 ct. 
By foreign v«-8sel* from any port whatever, 2 fr. 20 ct. — (See 
exceptions at Note A.) 

Custom-house tare : on Otests, casks, and seroons, real, or at 
the u|ition of the importer, 12 ]>er cent, on chests or casks, and 
9 j>er cent, on seroons. 

Cominercl.al tare: on casks or chests, re.sl; on seroons of 
inoto no kll , 11 kil.; on do. of 85 to 90 kil., 10 kll.; on do. 
of 70 to 84 kil., 9 kil. ; on do. of 50 to 69 kll., 7 kll. Allow¬ 
ance, 1 kiJ. per che,t. 

l.ac-<lye |>er 4 kil. - - - 3 Oto.3 10 0 0 to 0 0 

Duty on nett weight: by French vessels from the East 
Indies, 1.3J ct.; from elsewhere, 414 ct. By foreign vessels 
from any port whatever, 55 ct.—(See exceptions at Note A.J 
(9immercial and (.‘iistom-house tare: real. 

Lead, AmeTic.tn, iM>r 50 kil. none 0 OtoO 0 

Spanish and British -26 0to28 0 O 0-0 O 

Duty on gross weight: tyf French vessels from any port 
whatever, 2 fr. 75 ct. By foreign vessels, 3 fr. 85 ct. — (See 
Note A.) 

Pepper, light, per 4 kil, - - 0 72toO 75 O OtoO O 

half heavy - - - 0 78 to 0 80 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on nett weight • by French vessels from the East 
Indies, and from lountries west of (Jape Horn, 22 ct.; frotn 
elsewhere, 44 ct. By foreign vessels from any port whatever. 
57i ct. —(See Note A.) 

Cu>U<m-house tare : on hags, 5 per cent. 

Commercial tare: on hinglo bags, 2 per cent. 

Pimento, tier 4 kfi. 

Jamaica - - - - 0 OtoO 0 0 70 to0 75 

Tah.iKO - - - - O t) . 0 54 O 54 - 0 O 

Duty: by French vessels from the East Indies, and from 
countries west of ('ape Horn, 241 ct.; from elsewhere, 494 ct. 
By foreign vessels, 634 ct. 

Tares : as for peimer. 

Quercitron, per .5(1 kil. 

Philadelphia, Ut sort -11 .50 to 14 60 0 OtoO 0 

Baltimore - - - - 10 50 to 11 0 none 

Duty on gross weight; bv French vessels from Euro|>ean 
porta, 3 fr. 85 ct.; from other countries, 2 fir. '20 ct. By 
foreign vessels from any port whatever, 4 fr. 95 ct. — (8ee 
(Note A. 

Commercial tare; 12 per cent, on casks, 2 per cent, on 
bags. 

Quicksilver, per 4 Ail. - - none 0 OtoO 0 

Duty on gross weight; by French vessels from any port 
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Fr.ct. Fr.et. 
Duty paid. 


Ft. r(. Fr. ct. 
In llond. 
(S«e exceptions 


whatever, 11 ct.; by foreign veM«is, lii 
at Note A.) 

Cutninercial ta'c ■ real. 

Rlce.Caroliii.i, I«.13,per.'10kll. 83 .'50to32 50 0 OtoO O 

UeoM), white - - - 1.5 0 - 16 25 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on groH* weijifht: from India, by foreijfn v(«solg, J ct.; 
by furcien vesseln, i tr. 9A ct. i from eUewherc out ut Europe, 
1 fi-. 37j ct.; from European ports, 3fr. .'>() ct. 

Coinmercial tare, 12 per cent on casks, and 2 per cent, 
on b.iKt. 

Salineire, E.-I. perSO kil. -0 OtoO 0 36 0to37 0 

Nitrate of soda - - 0 0 - 0 0 23 55-26 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessels from East India or 
the South Seas, bH ct.; from European uorts, 11 ct. Ky fo. 
reign vessels from any port wliatever, 1.3 fr. 7.5 ct .; by foreign 
vessels from countries out of Europe, 4 fr. )8& ct. 

Commercial tare : 6 kil. per double bale or the customary 
form, for salt|ictre. For nitrate of soda, 2 per cent,, and 2 per 
cent allowance for dampness of bags. 

Skins, deer, each • - *0 0 to 0 0 OOtoOO 

Duty )ter 5itkil. on gross welglit; t>y Erench vi«ssels from 
any port whatever, 55 ct. My foreign vessels, 60i ct. - (See 
Note A.) 

Bpelter, per .lO kll. - - . 18 0 to 10 0 none. 

Duty on grans weight: 5^ ct. per 50 kil. 

Sugar, per 50 kil. 

Mart.andUuad.bonaele* 55 0to5.550 




Porto Rica, Cuba b. 4e. 
Mrazil, white 

brown and yellow - 
Manilla 


.0 0-0 O 

0 (I . n 0 


. 0 0 


.34 0to31 50 
33 0 - 34 0 

29 0 . '.32 0 
2.3 0 - 28 0 

28 0-00 
29 0 - 31 0 

22 0-28 0 
23 O - 28 


Duty on nett weight: forel^ sugars by P'rench vessels from 
the East Indies above tv|ie, 31 fr. .35 ct.: at and under ^pe, 
29 fr. 70 ct.! ftoin European ports, H fr. .30 ct. more; Irom 
elsewhere, above the type, .3.3 fr.; at and under tyjie, 31 fr. 25 
ct. |K‘r .50 kil. lOe iiicuided. Itv foreign vessels aliove type, 
41 fr. 25 ct. t at and under type, 3'J fr. b ct.; from everywhere 
per .50 kil. lOe included. 

Custom house tare : on chests, 12 per cent.; on single hags, 
2 per cent.; on double t>ags, 4 per cent. 

Commercial tare: Havannah and St. Yago chests, 13 per 
cent.; Hrazll, 15 per cent. ; on casks, 15 per cent.: tierces. 
(1 per cent.; harreU, 19 per cent, i 2 per cent, on Mraol, ana 
8 per ctnt. on Manilla li.igs. 

Tallow, Russian, per 30 kil. .60 Otofil 0 0 OtoO 0 

New York . . • - none O 0-0 0 

PlaU..58 0 . 60 0 0 0 .no 

Duty on gross weight: by Krenth vessels from any jiort 
whatever, 11 fr, fly foreign vessels, 14 fr. 30 ct.—(See NoteA.) 

(Commercial tare: 12 per cent. 

Terra Japonica, per 50 kil. 

brown - • - • 46 Ofo.50 0 0 OtoO 0 

yellow - . - . 46 0 • .50 0 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on gross weight; by French vessels from Ka-st Indies, 
ct.: from European ports, 19 fr. 80 ct. j from elsewhere. 


0 OtoO 0 
0 0-0 0 
O 0-0 0 


..rom r.uropeail pons, 1 air. m'oi. 

12 1-10. lly foreign vessels, 27J ct,‘— (SeeNi 
Commercial tare: real. 

Teas, Imjierial, ]>er J kil. 

(runpowder • 

Ifyson 

Young Hyson » 

Hysonskin - 
Fokne 
Suucbung 
I’ouchong - 
Duty on nett weight 


cA.) 


0 0 - 


2 0 - 
I 0 - 


1 80 

3 50 - 8 0 

- 0 0 - 4 0 1 25 - 4 50 

- 0 0 - 0 0 1 0 - 2 0 

by French vessels from the East 


Fr. c/. Fr. ct. Fr. ct. Fr. ct. 
Duty paid. In Hond, 

Indies, 824 ct. > from China, 66 ct.; from elsewhere, 2 tr. • 5 
ct. By other vessels from any port whatever, 3 fr. 30 ct 
— (See Note A.) 

Custom-house and Commercial tare: real. 

Tin, str.'iit, .and banca, p. 50 kil. 110 0tol22 50 0 OtoO 0 

British - - - • 11.5 0 . 120 0 none 

.Sou'h American - - 100 0 - 110 0 none 

Duty on gross weight : by French vessels from the East In¬ 

dies, 54 ct.; from elsswhere, 1 fr. 10 ct. By foreign vessels 
from any port whatever, 2 fr. 20 ct. tier 50 kil, — (Bee excep¬ 
tions at .Note A.) 

Commercial tare - on casks, real. 

Whalelione, per 4 kil. 

.^outh. 2 25to2 17 0 OtoO 0 

Polar and northwest - - 2 27 - 2 30 0 0 - 0 0 

Duty on gross weight: by French vessels from any poit 
whatever. ICAct. By foreign vessels, 19j ct. 

Commerciu tare: real. Allowance, 2 percent, on slabs. 
Womls. per 50 kil. 

* • " • 0 OtoO 0 

0 0-0 0 

0 0-0 0 


Logwood Campeachy 
Honduras 


Carthagena 
Eta. Manila 
Pernambuco 
•lai-aranda - 


- 0 0 


- 10 0 to 10 50 

- 7 50 - O 0 

- 6 50 - 7 50 

- 9 0 - 12 0 

. 6 .50 . 7 5 ) 

- 18 0-20 0 
- 150 0 - 75 0 

- - 00 - 0000.00 

Duty on gross weight: Brazil, by French vessels from Eu- 
ro|ieati {lorts, 4 fr. 95 ct.; from elsewhere, 2 fr. 7-5 ct. Hy 
foreign vessels, 6 fr. 60 ct. Otlier dyc-wotMU, by Kreiich 
vessels from the French colonies, 11 ct.; from European ports, 
2 fr. 75 ct.; from elsewhere S24 ct. By foreign vessels, 3 ft. 
30ct— (See Note A.) .Allowance, 1 to 2 per cent- 
h'xptanatory Heimirks. 

The above duties Include the surtax of 10 percent.; the 
Custom-house admits the real tare whenever the importer 
desires it. 

Nora A— The treaties of reciprocity entered Into with the 
countries hereafter mentioned, introtluce tlie following devia¬ 
tions from the above rates of duty. 

United Stales, — The produce of the United States, except 
that of the fisheries, direct from the United States m United 
Slates vessels, pays the same duty m If imported by French 
vessels from the Uiiited States. 

Urattls amt Mexico. — The produce of the BratiU and 
Mexico, imyioned direct in national vessels, enjoys also the 
almve prlviiege. 

A’mrmnt/. — The produce of Africa, Asia, or America, im¬ 
ported from any country whatever In British vessels, or from 
any port of Uie Britbli dominions In Europe either in French 
or foreign vessels can only be admitted in bond for re- 
exmrtaiion. 

The same repilation is applicable to all European produce 
(except that of (Jreat Britain and its possessions in Kurupe) 
imported by British vessels from other ports than those of 
Urcat Britain or its possessions in Europp. 

The weight of 5U Iill. is equal to I lOj ib. English, or l<)(l lh. 
English .ire equal to 45 55-l(J(l kil.> and tlie cwt. equal to 
50 79-100 kil. 

Credit. — 44 months, exception cofTfee, pimento, pepfiers, 
quicksilver, and tlayeii sugars, which are sold at 34 months, 
and wheat at 24 months. 

China, and places beyond the Sunda Islands. — AW natural 
produce, sugar excepteti, lin)>orted direct, by French vessels, 
from countries situated beyond the Straits and the Sunda Is¬ 
lands, either to the north of the third degree of northern 
latitude, or to the east of the 106lh degree of eastern longitude, 
is admitted at four fifths of the lowest rates of duty ol the 
tariti’, the French colonial duty alone excepted. 


We avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before our readers the following details 
with respect to the 

Trade and Navioation or France in 1851, &c. 


IT. B. — General commercey as applied to imports, means all articles imported by sea 
or land, without inquiring whether they are intended to be consumed, re-exported, or 
warehoused. Special commerce, as applied to imports, means such impoited articles as 
have been admitted for home consumption, under payment of the customs duties. 

The same distinction obtains in relation to exports. General commerce, in this case, 
means all exported articles, ivithout reg.*ird to their origin; 3vhile special commerce 
means such only as are produced by the soil or manufactures of France. 

The great articles of import consist of raw cotton; raw silk ; wool ; timber; coal; 
sugar, coffee, and other colonial products; olive oil and oil seeds; hides and skins; 
copper; tobacco; indigo and other dye stuffs; flax and thread, &c. The articles of 
export consist of silk, cotton and woollen goods; wines; hard goods, toys, pedlars* 
wares, and wooden goods; wrought skins; linen and canvass; paper; brandy; re¬ 
fined sugar; madder ; tanned leather; perfumery; linen and linen goods, &c. &c. 
Wheat and wheat-flour have latterly become leading articles of export, especially to 
England. Sometimes, however, as in 1847, and in the present year (1853), when 
the crops are deficient, they are largely imported. Tn 1851 the total real value 
of the imports into France amounted to 1,093,849,409 fr., of which those entered 
for consumption were valued at 765,052^295 fr. The real value of the exports of 
articles the growth and produce of France, during the same year, was estimated at 
1,158,097,917 fr. The values of the principal articles of import and export are seen in 
the previous table, pp, 671, 672, 




Account of the Exports from France in 185], specifying the Official Value of those sent to each Country, and distinguishing between General and Special Commerce. 

(Admiinstration d^s Douanes, 1851, p.G.) 
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Account showing the Total Number of Ships, with their Tnonage and Crews, entering fntrords in the different Ports of France in 1S51, specifying the Countries w hence they 
came, and distinguishing between French and Foreign Ships_ (Adatnustra/ton des Houanes, 1851, p. 396.) 
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The following SlatementR, showing the Produce of Wine in France, and the Exports in 1845 and 1846, 
were furnished to the Economist, from which we have taken them, by the authorities in Bordeaux. 
Account of the Produce of Wine in France in each Department, in the order of their importance. 


Departments. 


Departments. 


IfeTiiiilt 

Chareuto liiferieure 
(Jirondc 


Hard 

Aiule 

IVleurtho 

Yon.ie 

fjoiret 

Doriln^fne 

Saone and Loire 
Lot et (iaronne ■ 

Doii< he-, du Rhone 
If,lute (iarjnnu 
Aube - 
r.olre Infeneure 


taite ri'Ot 
Loi 


l 1 Ot.CT - 


Maine and I.wrc 
Seme and Oi>e - 
Seine et Marne - 
Has Klim 
Lot - 

Meiii'C 

V’lennc 

Ha»es Pyrenees 

I.antles 

Maine 

Haute Saono • 
Droilif 

]’>renees Orientales 


HtetalUrr*. 
2,616,000 
2..194,0<M) 
2 , 020,1100 
l,615,t}(H) 
1,15^,000 
1,1j:8,000 
1 , 1 . 12,000 
1,011,000 
912.000 
8.'>6,000 
600,000 
770,o(KJ 
710,000 
611,000 
6.17,000 
62«,000 
626,000 
601.000 
69^.000 
668,000 
6 . 1 S ,000 
627,000 
.MG.OOO 
6OS.000 
610.tH»0 
604,000 
616.000 
6.19,000 
41V>"<> 
4.VJ,000 
469,000 
32.'i,000 
.IKC.OOO 
.181,000 
. 11 . 1,000 
.106,000 
.101,000 
_3.1.1,000 


Aveyron 
Jura 
Ventlce 

'J’arn and Garonne 


llautei, Pyrenees 
Indre 
I sere 


Mo?JIle 

Arnc-KO 
A liter 
Duuhs 
Nievre 
ll^s^e•, Alpes 

Kure and Ia>lre 
S.»rthii 

Hallies Alpes 

OlMl • 

11.rule Loire 
Ardeiitie> 
ILuite Vienne 
Kure 
Lo/<re 
Morliihan 
He .ind Vilalne 
Caiital 


Total productions 


Hectolitrtt, 
36.1,tK)0 
367,000 
319,000 
307,000 
344,000 
374.000 
270,(H)0 
2 . 6 . 1,000 
268,000 
21 . 1,000 
24 i! ,000 
22»,()00 
282.000 
2.18,000 
212,000 
260,000 
228,000 
271,000 
166,000 
196,000 
172,000 
170,000 
114,0(H) 
107,OiKl 
10r,,000 
89,000 
86,000 
6.6,000 
62,000 
70,0(10 
22,00(1 
21,000 
14,000 
6,OIK) 
3,000 
2,000 


Account of the E.xport of French Wines to all Countries in 1815 .md 184G, 


Sweden * - 

Norway » 

Duiimark: 

llansiMtlc towns - 
Gi iinanlc Zollvcrcln 
Hanover and Mecklon- 
hurch .Sehwerm 
Netherlands 
HelKu.m - 
K MU I a rid - • 

Portintal - 
Austria 
.Spain 
S.irdinia 

Pai'ial States 

'Pusi .iny 
Switzerland 
Greece 
Till key 

Kfirpt - 

H.'ii h iry States 
Aleerui 

ML euast of Africa 
Mauritius - 
Other zVfrican countries 
India 

Duteh Indian Po.sses.slons 
French Indian Possessions 


13. 


1815 

Litret. 

3.966.700 

608.900 

6 21,000 

,619,600 

_..6S9.900 

5,2l0,(;i8> 

746,000 

9,689,8(8) 

10,(..19..100 

3,.126,600 

266.900 
421,600 

7.810.700 


.'51,679,600 

74.600 

6,09.1,100 

480,700 

469,.100 

82,000 


18l6 


4,601,000 
.T17,600 


1.16..100 
227,100 
5,199, OO 


42,.6.18,.6nO 

47,600 

5,2.18,600 

1.19,110 

120,700 

2.11,.100 


Pliilippine Islands 
('hina, t'ochin tlliina, nnd 
Pa< Hlc Islands - 
H.iyti 

United States 

Hriiivh Pirisesslalisin Ame-| 

Sp.ini^li Possessions 
.Inieiica - 

D.inidi Possessions in zi 




Peru and Hulivia • 
fliili 

Hlo de 1.1 Plata 
Uiii).:u.av 

'Pi K.is and Kguador 
Gtiadaloupu 
M.illiiiiqiiu 
Houih.in - 

Senegal - . - 

('.lyenne . - . 

I'lenrh Newfoundland 
Fishery - . _ 



181C 


■Litres. 

9,100 


481.900 
10,.198,000 

107,800 

3.16.000 

292,400 
1,4 71,.100 
.118,100 
9,6oO 
1 1,1,.100 
67 000 
2i»7,200 
1,12,1,9111) 
.16.6,900 

667.900 

2.. 181.0f)0 
2,101,700 

.1,17.1,600 

1.107.. 10.) 

861.900 

8.63,.600 

1.1.6,5 48,1.19 


The customs’ duties collectoil at the principal 


emporia during 18.51, were 

Marseilles - 
Havre 
Paris 
Nantes 
Bordciiux . 

Dunkirk 

Rotten 

All other custom houses 


follows : VIZ.: — 

I'r. 

- 3(),<;77,ono 

- 26,164,000 

- 11,.570.000 

- 10,817.000 

- 11,460,000 

- 6,817.000 

- 4,181.0(K) 

- 46,14.5,000 


S.u'.ing Vei'icls and Steamers belon^ring to France In 18.10, 
_1810, and 1861. 


Ships. 

18,10. 

1810. 

1851. 

Shipsof.SOOtons and upwards 
7 <Mto8(M) tom. 

600 — 7*K) 

.600 _ 600 

400 - 600 
.1(«) __ 100 

200 _ ,1(10 
lOO _ 200 

60 _ 100 
.10 — 60 

30 oird under 

Total Ships 

2 

6 
.1 
i 4 
5,1 
201 
,678 
1 ,.1I6 
1,656 
1,101 
9,99.1 

3 

4 

36 
1.60 
5.1.1 
1,.16 6 
1,661 
J,.101 
10,6 14 

1 

6 

1 

19 

67 
208 
,611 
1,371 
1.726 
1.617 
8,980 

U,S,'72 

16,600 

14..6.67' 


The burden of the above ships amounted, in 1851, to 704,429 tons, and the crews to 30,479 men. It is 
seen from tins statement that the mercantile marine of France has declined since 1830. It is, indeed, 
quite inconsiderable, and U but little more than half that of the single city of N. York. 
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Trade between France and ENGr*AND. 

Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the mischievous influence of commercial re¬ 
strictions than the history of tlie trade between Great Britain and France. Jlere wc 
Jiave two countries of vast wealth and population, near neighbours, and each possessing 
luuiiy important articles that the other wants, and yet the intercourse between them 
since 1G81) has generally been inconsiderable. At a distant period this was notthe case. 
Frevlouslyto the accession of William 111., the importation of wine only from France 
amounted to about 13.500 tuns a year, our imports of brandy and other articles being 
proportionally large. But Louis XIV. having espoused the cause of the exiled 
family of Stuart, the British government, not recollecting that the blow they aimed 
at the French would also smite their own subjects, imposed, in I 6*93, disenmintiling 
duty of 8/. a tun on French wi^ and in 1697 raised it to no less than 33/. a tun! 
It is probable that this excess of otity would have been repealed as Soon as the peculiar 
circumstances in which it originated had disappeared, had not the stipulations in the 
famous commercial treaty with Portugal, negotiated by Mr. Methuen, in 1703, given 
it permanciu'c. But, according to this treaty, we bound ourselves for the future to 
charge 33^ ])er cent higher duties on the wines of France imported into England, 
than on those of Porlngal ; the Portuguese, by way of con)pensation, binding tliem- 
sclves to admit our woollens into their markets in preference to those of other countries, 
at a fixed atul invariable rate of duty. 

'fhongh very generally regarded, at the time, as the highest effort of diplomatic skill 
and address, the Methuen treaty was, undoubtedly, founded on the narrowest and most 
contracted views of national interest; and has, in consetjuence, proved, in no common 
degree, injurious to both ])arties, but especially to England. By binding ourselves to 
receive Portuguese wines for two thirds of the duty payable on those of France, we, in 
effict, gave the Portuguese growers a monojxdy of the British market; at the same 
lime that we excluded one of the principal ctpiivalents the French had to offer for oiir 
commodities, and provoked them to retaliate. * This, indeed, was no iliflicult task. 
Unhappily, they were hut too ready to embark in that course of vindictive policy of 
which we set tliem the example ; so that, prohibitions on the {)ne side being immediately 
follou'etl by coimter-prohil)itions on the other, the trade ht tween the tw’o countries was 
nearly annihilated 1 But the iiulirect w'ere still more injurious than tlie direct conse- 
<|ueMces of this wretched policy. It inspired both parties with feelings of jealousy and 
dislike, and kept tliem in tlie frowning attitude of mutual defiance. Each envied the 
othei’s prosperity ; and being disposed to take fire at even fancied encroachments, the 
most frivolous pretexts were snllicient to eng.ige them in contests that have tilled tlue whole 
world with bloodshed and confusion. But had things been left to their natiual conr.se, 
— had an unfettered commercial intercourse been allow'ed to grow up between the two 
countries, — the one would have formeil so near, so vast, and so profitable a market for 
the pioduce of the other, that they could not have remained long at w'ar without oc- 
casioiiin;! the most extensively ruinous distress, — distress which no government w'ould 
be willing to inflict on ils subjects, and to wliicb, tliougii the government were w'illing, 
it is most probable no people would be disposed to submit. A free trade between England 
and Fiance would give these two great nations one common iniircst. It wouhl occasion 
not only a vast increase of the imlustry, and of the comforts and enjoyments, of the 
people of both countries, but would be the best attainable security against future 
hostilities. *• We know',” said IMr. Hyde Villiers, in his speech of the 15th of,jiine, 
18'iO, “that Biili.sh etiteiprise will fetch tlie extremest points on eaith in the busi¬ 
ness of exchange; hut heie aie the shores of France nearer to England than those of 
Ireland itself—nay, Bordeaux is commercially nearer to London than it is to Paris; 
and, but for the lamentable perversion of the gifts and dispositions of nature, and of 
the ingenuity of man, the higliways of commerce between these countries—the seas 
which surround Great Britain and Ireland, and wash the shores of France—should 
literally swarm with, vessels, engaged, not only in the interchange of material products, 
but in difFusiiig knowledge and stimulating improvement; in creating everywhere new 
neighbourhoods ; in consolidating international dependence ; in short, in drawing daily 
more close the bonds of international peace ajid confidence, and thus advancing, while 
they also served to confirm and secure, the peace, the civilisation, and the happiness of 
Fliirope.”* 

* We regret we li.ive to add. that this w'as one of the l.a.st public appearances made by Mr. Villiers. He 
died ill December, 1832, hi the early age of 31. His death was a national loss. Few have entered upon 
pulthc life with better disyoMtlons, more enlarged and comprehensive views, or e more sincere desire to 
promote the hajipiniss of tboir species. 
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The commercial treaty which Mr. Titt negotiated with France in 1786 was the first 
attempt to introduce a better system into the trade between the two countries; and it is 
one of the few treaties of this descrijDtion that have been bottomed on fair and liberal 
principles. But the revolution in France, and the lengthened and bloody wars by 
which it was followed, totally suppressed that mutually beneficial intercourse which 
had begun to grow up under Mr; Fitt s treaty, and revived and embittered all the old 
hostile feelings and prejudices inherited by both parties. Since the peace of 1815 
the animosities and prejudices in question have, however, been much mitigated. The 
abolition of the discriminating duty on French wine, in 1831, had a considerable in- 
fliietice in bringing about this improved state of things, at least in a commercial point 
of view. And since then we have given a still greater extension to the same enlighU 
cned policy by reducing the oppressive duty formerly laid on brandy, and the high 
duties on silks and other articles of French produce. It should, also, he borne in 
mind, that no foreign country has profited so much ^ France by the repeal of our con\ 
laws. Her exports of wheat and fioiir to our markets have been much greater than 
any one had anticipated; and Imvc conduced greatly to the advantage of the agti- 
cultul ists of Normandy, and generally of the N. W. departments of France. 

There lias, in eonse<picnce, been a very great extension of the trade between the two 
countries ; though it is still but trifling compared to what it would be were it allowed 
to attain to its full develojnnent. But we regret to liave to say, that hitherjo the 
ITt neh have shown little or no inclination to reciprocate the liberal policy of which we 
have set tliem an example. On the contrary, they seem to cling with greaiei tenacity 
than ever to the exploded quackery of the mercantile system. Latterly, indeed, their 
policy, if so we may call it, has become more anti-commercial than ever. In 18.36, 
for example, the French government having considerably reduced the high duties that 
were then imposed on foreign linens and linen yarn, the imports of both articles rapidly 
increased, and a powerful stimulus was given to the trade of France. But, as might 
have been expected, the linen manufacturers and spinners, whose monopoly had been 
interfered with, felt aggiieved by this new shite of things; and instead of endeavouring 
to withstand the competition of their foreign rivals, by improving their fabrics and 
cheapening their processes, they found it more convenient to appeal to popular pre¬ 
judice; and to represent themselves as sacrificed, through a false policy, to the 
cujiidity of foreigneis, who, to ensure their ruin, sold their products at less than they 
cost ! And this contradictory nonsense induced the g(iveriiTnenL to retrace its steps ; 
to re-imposc the high duties on foreign linens and yarns; and, consequently, to in¬ 
crease the price of a necessary, and to cheek or prevent the prodnetion and exportation 
of the articles which had liccn sent abroad in payment of the linens. (See post, p. 68 I.) 

'I'he same feh de se policy prevails in regard to the Irade in cottons and most other 
things. But the restrictions on the iinpoitation of iron may he regarded as the tii- 
umph of the protective sjstem in France. Kveryhody knous that a cheap and 
abundant supply of iron is indispensable to anything like successful agricultuie or 
luamifactures ; and everybody knows that owing to the scarcity and had quality of coal 
in Franco, and the necessity of using xvood in the smelling of minerals, she has no 
facilities for the production of iron, which consequently costs a very large sum. 
l/nder these circumstances it might have been expected that the French would open 
tlieir ports to the iron of all countries; and that if they did not encourage its im¬ 
portation by a bounty, they would, at all events, take especial care not to check it 
by a duty. But no ; they are so enamoured of had and dear ploughs, and of had 
and dear implements and machinery of all sorts, that they impose all but prohibitory 
duties on foreign iron. Under Napoleon I. duties of 4^1 fr. and 110 fr. per ton were 
laid rcsj)ectively on bar and sheet-iron ; and these, though justly objectionable for 
their too great inagnitudtv compared with its price, have since been rai'cd till they 
amount, under Napoleon III., to 200 fr. (8/.) and 440 fr. (]?/, 12.?.) per ton I But for 
these monstrous duties iron would he as plentiful, and might be had as cheap, in Fiance 
as in England. They, however, more tlian double its cost; while this forced scarcity 
and high price of the most important industiial agent, paralyses agriculture and all 
the more important arts, and brings them afmost to a stand,— {Journal des Debats 25lh 
July, 1853.) And for what is this innnen.se sacrifice incurred?—to gratify the rapa¬ 
city of a handful of forest proprietors, who contend that they -would suflTer were 
foreign iron admitted duty free, or at a moderate duty I The French do not kill the 
goose for the .sake of the eggs, hut for the ollal she has picked up. 

It would he a libel on an intelligent people to suppose that such a system should be 
permanent. But our policy cannot be aflected by its duration. The French may, 
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if 80 disposed, prefer monopoly to freedom, and scarcity to abundance. Our business 
is to deal with all the world on fair and liberal principles, without inquiring or caring 
what may be the folly or the wisdom of others. 

The great articles of importation into the U. Kingdom from France consist of 
brandy, tvine, madder, silk manufactures and raw silk, wheat and wheat flour, gloves, 
Loots and shoes, eggs, fruits, skins, books, &c. It should, however, be observed that 
a large proportion of the imports ot raw and thrown silk consists, in fact, of imports 
from Italy, which come to us, in transitu^ through France. 

The great articles of export from this country to France consist of copper and copper 
manufactures, coal, linens and linen yarn, cotton manufactures, including lace and 
patent net; liorses, hardware and cutlery, machinery, wool, hosiery, &c. 


An Account exhiliitinf? the Quantities and Values of the various Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manuracture exported from the United Kingdom to France during each of the Four Year* 
ended with 


A rticles. 


18t8. 1 

1819. 

18.50. 

1851. 1 


(juantl- 

Declared 

V^alue*. 

Quantl- 

ticx. 

Declared 

Values. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

. 

Declared 

Values. 

Quanti- 

Declared 

Alkali, soda - . - 

cwt. 

7.‘>7 

£ 

21.5 

14,0.5.5 

£ 

.5,665 

1,806 

£ 

880 

.5,8.54 

£ 

2,021 

Aiioilftjoiuy wares 


8^7 

3,892 

2,662 

11,5.50 

3,179 

16,917 

2,810 

14,141 

Apji.irel, and halier- 

<U^ht■ry - - - 

value 


16,6.54 

20.999 


26 ..52! 


26,911 

Arsenic - - - • 

rwt. 

7 Mr, 

87.H 

3,425 

2,190 

8,702 

4,616 

5,.582 

2,69.5 

IWer and »le - 

larreU 

lAb 

1,1.08 

920 

2,6118 

1,289 

3 831 

1,608 

4,579 

Itoiiks, \)ritiled 

tlnbliiel iind miholslery wnres - 

cwt. 

245 

4,509 

40.5 

7,05.5 

470 

8,8^3 

641 

9,281 



3,951 


5,79.5 


.5,838 


6,SSI 

Oiioiuchouc, inatiufaeturc* of - 



1.52 


1,082 


2,9 >6 

61,481 

6,92.5 

(lemctii and cement stone 


19,f..10 

4,0.51 

26,42H 

3,9.53 

52,320 

7,797 

10,.560 

China clay and I'hlnn stone - 


4tl,.52(l 

2,9f>9 

6.5,.50l 

4,.VJ0 

75,711 

5,269 

8(.,8H4 


Coals, cindtMH and culm 

Coji|ier, un wrought, in bricks, 

tons. 


197,1.58 

563,639 

199,765 

612,516 

219,071 

602,808 

211,076 

cwt 

52,0.54 

l.OSl 

14.5,7‘J.5 

76,929 

335,0.5.5 

91,338 

390,015 

62,71.5 

276,0 VS 

wroufclit, m sheets nails^&Ce 


4,870 

2,101 

8,26.5 

1,391 

5,602 

918 

3,,590 

of ad other sorts 


6if 

2,918 

787 

4,.507 

267 

1,681 

38 

308 

Cotton niiinufo' tures; 

C ilicoL-s, iiiusllns, fustians, 
\c. 

yards 

2,870.Tn.5 

4,5,0.50 

5,218,29r 

61,899 

.5,042,628 

123,088 

3,927,821 

98,111 

Loco ami potent net 


1,826,7'JO 

17,7.5). 

6,,576,1.50 

2.5>71 

.5,672,704 

.51,7 42 

3,888,713 

22,605 

llosiCTV and sninfl wares 

v.ilue 

4,K.'.9 

7,316 


12,705 


12,682 

Cotton twist and varii • 

lbs. 

bO,Hl 1 

9,5.52 

81,570 

26, >61 

126,862 

31,916 

68,619 

25,.).51 

Cows, oxen, and bulls • 


10 

7.5 

4,192 

22 

567 

16 

452 

Rartlienw,ire of all sorts 

pieces 

29,22(. 

1,028 

87,167 

. 

1,621 

129,791 

2,8.56 

296,871 

5,091 

Fish of all sorts • 

value 

5,.569 

12,.511 

6.639 


11,008 

Flax, ilressed 

t. 

941 

1,911 

281 

581 

2,681 

5,084 

9,31*2 

1'9,I87 

Fuel, 111 inutactureil 


.590 

210 

1,901 

1,028 

3,158 

1,7.53 

7,879 

4,113 

Hardware, and mtlcry - 


7,222 

.51,.581 

9..5'»', 

79,1.53 

9,150 

98,186 

8,767 

87,152 

Hides, raw, cuw or ox • 




5,186 

2,0.55 

42,322 

18,817 

7,‘949 

4,059 

Hops . . . . 


l.’i 

7.5 

7 

26 

660 

4,576 

Morses ... - 


3.5.5 

17,4.55 

761 

.56,073 

066 

45,081 

827 

35,886 

Iron and steel, unwrought; 
Pigi.on 

tons. 

7,695 

24,16.5 

9,531 

23,262 

11,713 

29,7.51 

12,0.51 

27,512 

Kar, bolt, and rod iron • 


978 

7,582 

1,571 

11,602 

1,432 

10,108 

779 

5407 

C.isi iion . . - 


It 

219 

90 

2,121 

Gl, 

613 

10 

176 

Hie< 1, unwrought 


31 

2,386 


4,.591 

183 

6,90,8 

119 

.5,2.58 

Iron, wrought, of all sorts » 

1 .tMd ami shot , - 


1 ,12S 

22,711 

1,136 

18,567 

1.827 

22,130 

1,722 

2t,.5ll 


17 

283 

2.51 

3,996 j 

2,8.57 

45,418 

2,010 

31,522 

1 Leather, wroiicht and uiiwrou^ht Hm. 

5,30.5 

270 

11,08.5 

704 

12,189 

1,138 

37,177 

1,707 

Saddlery .mil harness 

value 

219 


701 


917 


'J15 

Linen m.mut u'lurc., entered 
li) iheyiird 

yards 

8GO,.598 

45,.568 

1,518,245 

81,543 

1,.587,0.59 

90,222 

1,3.53,097 

76,189 

'J'tircatt, and small 

wjim - - w 

value 


2,566 

4,281 

. 

4.420 

. 

1,40.5 

l.lnenjaru . . . 

Iba. 

259,.521 

2.5,i8t3 

512,.5.51 

50,213 

690,602 

69,261 

863,777 

64,888 

M.ie.dnery and mill work, 

value 

. 

1,5,1.51 

. 

2,13.5 


4,000 


6,1.54 

Machinery not Kpecidially de- 
scrihed . . - 



2?,or,7 

. 

21,775 

. 

55,107 


71,016 

r.ain tors’ colours 



.5,921 


6,2.S,5 


6,465 


8 ,8St 

Pictun-s and prints 



2,2.52 


3,021 


3,653 


9,160 

Plate, plaiwl w.ire. Jewellery 
,ind w.Itches 


. 

2,115 


.5,61.5 


10,698 


11,0.53 

PbsttiiiK tor hats 


8,1.55 

2,.S.5.5 

1 

8,063 

.5,7.58 

’ 12,61*8 

8,28 4 

*10,082 

5,217 

[ Salt - - bushels 


26.5.772 

.5,098 

111,829 

1,562 

42.927 

532 

MIk niamifacturcs i 

Siuds, Ac. of silk only 

value 


14,20.5 


29,712 


31,483 


35„585 

Silk mixed with other ma¬ 
terial!. 

_ 

. 

4,.509 


11,813 


8,277 

. 

9,258 

Silk, thrown 

lbs. 

9,688 

t..60l 

42,578 

Snii,61.5 

31,778 

* 2.5,9,5’6 

18,667 

21,409 

17,416 

Silk twist anil yam 


121,99') 

52,296 

83,610 

3')0,82s 

118.02.5 

317.671 

97,952 

Skins, calf, undrvssid - 

do7. 

142 

166 

.59 4 

660 

5.161 

9,025 

3,251 

4,49,5 

Sheep and l..andia’ - 

numb. 

22,08C 

7‘)5 

78,635 

2,748 

128,631 

4,686 

124,97 1 

4,914 


value 


1,731 

4,069 


4.967 

6,126 

SuKitr, refines! * - - 

C'Wl. 

1,721 

3,082 

• 127 

215 i 

785| 

1,478 

3,96*0 

5,160 

i'ln, unwroUitht 

— 

.5,212 

12,480 

7,611 

30,010 

8,3.53 

31,146 

6,501 

26,510 

plates . . . 

value 


3,308 


11.191 


9,324 


12,916 

Wool, sheep and lamb*' 

lt». 

1,882,.50.5 

85,415 

8,182,812 

399.2.52 

8,291,052 

430,847 

5,210,449 

267,217 

of otlier soru 


.5,52.5 

2,5.r5 . 

7,625 

2,82.5 

6,.52l 

5,992 

14,1.55 

10,2^5 

Woollen and worrtesLjam 

_ 

133,236 

22,637 

301,959 

51,9.52 

.513,531 

76,.522 

371,810 

74,351 

WiMillan tnanufnciure*: 

Kntered by the piece 

piece* 

2!),16l| 

48,809 1 

41,101 

71,929 

49,060 

95,853 

3.5,175 

79,011 

yard 

yards 

953,72.5 

37,7.56 

1,340,009, 

51,49.5 

985,0.57 

46,578 1 

796,360 

40,028 

Hosiery and tmall warm - 

value 

2,t)6.5 

- 1 

.5,011 

■3,192 1 

3,540 
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Account of the OfBcfal and Real Value of all Ejy>orts from the U. Kingdom to Fiance, in each Year, 
since 1 h 21 ; distinguishing Britisli from Colonial rroduce; also, an Account of the Onicial Value ol tl>e 
Impoits fioin France, and of the Duties on the same, in each Year. 


Vc.-.rs. 

Official Value of Exports from the U. Kingdom to Franco, j 

Ilerlarecl Value of 
British and Irish 
Produce and Manu¬ 
factures exported 
to France. 

Imjiorls into the 

17. Kingdom 
from Franco: 
Official Value. 

A mount of 
Duties on 
Impon.s 
from 
France. 

BrnUh and Irish 
Produce and Manu- 
fai lures. 

Foreign and Colonial 
AJerchandisc. 

Total Exports. 


£ 


d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 


<f. 

iC 


d. 

£ *. 

d. 

£ 


.’182,104 

8 

4 

1,037,100 

16 

.6 

I,4l9,.6n4 

17 

9 

4.18,265 

18 

5 

86.6,616 12 

9 

1,.601,4.10 

I 

.'540,810 

16 

1 

■ 819,16(1 

11 

4 

1,18.6,961 

6 

5 

117.009 

2 

5 

878,272 15 


1,610,.129 

ISVT 

241,8.17 

12 

11 

741,671 

16 

4 

98.6,112 


.1 

.119,6.16 

4 

1 

1,11.6,800 7 

0 

1.721.827 

1SZ4 

860,1 OH 

9 

9 

864,600 

16 

4 

1,124,999 

6 

1 

1.1.8,6.15 

8 11 

1.566,71.1 17 

6 

1,838,4 1 1 

18^J 

879,212 

3 

7 

8-12,402 

18 

1 

1,171,616 

1 

K 

.160,709 

0 

1 

1,835,981 12 

0 

1,967,199 

IK26 

426,810 

13 

9 

6.66,124 

10 

9 

1,08 2,944 

4 

6 

488,418 

6 

7 

1,247,426 0 

6 

2,037,16.6 

1S27 

416,726 

0 

8 

1.13,601 

12 

6 

fi.60,229 

1.1 

2 

446.95 1 

0 

9 

2,625,747 11 10 

2,018,811 

)«2S 

448.11 

8 

7 

196,4 97 

9 

2 

614,412 

11 

9 

498,9.17 

12 

0 

.1,178,825 3 

9 

2,176,2.1.1 

1HV9 

600.9 0 

1 

3 

317,896 

1 1 

6 

847,817 

12 

9 

491,188 

.1 

11 

2,086,99.1 10 

0 

1,96.1,257 


486,284 

0 

1 

iai,0(,.6 

1 

.6 

667,149 


0 

17.6,881 

1 

2 

2,328,48.1 1 1 

1 


18.->1 

6.V,,<J27 



8.66,081 

19 

7 

892,009 

13 

0 

602,688 

0 


.1,0.66.154 12 


1,916,698 

18.V2 

817,487 



621,8 ..‘2 

0 

0 

1,169,109 

0 

0 

674,791 

U 

0 

2,4 62,894 0 

0 

2,271,219 

IS.IT 

997.121 


0 

314,317 

0 

(1 

1,111,6.18 

0 


818,133 

0 

0 

2,57 7.215 0 


2,015,540 

IK.TI 

1,280,667 

0 

0 

.6t(,,923 


u 

1,827,690 

0 

0 

1.1 16,881 

0 

0 

2,808,266 0 


2,0.66,5.61 

IS.T'j 

l,'.61,91.'i 


0 

.611.6,3 46 

0 

0 

2,067.264 

0 

0 

l,l.6.1,(i56 


0 

2,716,9'I9 0 

0 

1,966,(.89 


l, 700 ,(ifi'i 



(.14,960 

0 


2,14 6,616 


0 

1,691 ,.181 

0 


3,125,978 0 

0 

1,97.1,492 

18T7 

8,016,814 

0 

0 

8.19,207 

0 

(I 

2,876.0.>1 

0 

0 

1,611,204 

0 

0 

2,707,587 O 

0 

1,900,618 ■ 


1.1 91,'123 

0 

0 

091,080 

0 

0 

1,886,001 

0 

0 . 

2,114,1 n 

0 

n 

3,111,11‘) 0 

0 

1,988,267 

Ih '.'1 

3,1 18,4 10 

(1 

0 

61 1.213 

0 

0 

3,612 661 

0 

0 

2,298.1(17 

0 

0 

4,022,.626 0 

0 

l,98f.,o.66 

IS Hi 

1,6 11,666 

0 

0 

(.27,018 

0 

0 

4.170,70.1 

0 

0 

2.178,1 19 

0 


1,776,75 4 0 

0 

1,913,"37 

1811 

4,70'l,')88 

0 


KO(.,800 

0 

0 

5.616,788 

0 


2,90•^0 12 

0 

0 

3,6.61,128 0 

0 

1,969,1.15 

181/ 

.6,606,812 

o' 

■ 0 

683,872 


(1 

6,1;K),711 

0 

0 

.1,191,919 

0 

0 

1,16o..609 O 

0 

2,0.59,611 

ISl.'t 

4,106,616 

0 

0 

7(>.6,l''7 

0 

0 

5,070,803 

0 

0 

2,511,8'18 


0 

.1,387,741 0 

0 

1,741,6(.0 

1814 

4,.17.6,228 

0 

0 

828,918 

0 

0 

.6,204.170 

0 

0 

2.616,2.19 

0 

0 

3,687,878 0 

0 

1,879,799 

18 4'. 

4 , 188,8 16 


0 

846,461 

0 

u 

.6,0.16,296 

0 

0 

2,791,.'IS 

0 

0 

4,0'J7,010 0 

0 

1,917,97 2 

18 1C) 

4,279,1 14 


0 

847,9.69 

0 

0 

.6,127,071 

0 

0 

2.716,961 



4,48(1,212 0 

0 

1,71.6,6 15 

1817 

.3,100,676 



970,1.77 

0 

0 

4,171,2.63 

0 

0 

2,6.14,181 



1,792,663 0 

0 

1,667,754 

I S 18 

1 ,‘)1(»,j88 


0 

■116,168 

0 

0 

2,591,656 

0 

0 

1 , 02 . 6,621 

0 


7, Ml >,.*'• 4 0 

0 

1,822,1'16 

ISJ'J 

1,01 1,119 


0 

1,4 4 1.909 

0 

0 

1,1.69,2.68 

0 

0 

1,9.61,269 

0 

0 

8.177,076 0 

0 

2,248,475 

i8;.o 

.1,411,816 


0 

1, 222 , 7.66 

0 

0 

4.(>.67,570 

0 

0 

2,101 ,<116 

0 

0 

8,161,191 0 

0 

2,020,767 

Ih.'.l 

8,9.8 6,170 

0 

0 

1,611,028 

0 

0 

4,49«.,I98 

0 

0 

2.0''8.t61 

0 

0 

8.081,112 0 

0 

<'.l 10 <>(.8 


HAWKERS AND PEDIiARS. It is not very easy to distinguish between hawkers 
and pedlars. Both are a sort of itinerant retail dealers, who carry about their wares 
from place to place ; but the former are supposed to carry on business on a larger scale 
than the latter. They are subject to the same regulations. 

Regulations as to IJatokers and Pedlars. — The legislature has always looked with suspicion upon 
itinerant dealei s ; and lias attempted, by obliging them to take out licences, and placing them under a 
sort of surveillance, to lessen their numbers, and to hinder them from engaging in dishonest practices. 
But the resilient dealer has so rnanj advantagi-s on his side, that these precautions seem to ho in a groat 
measure superfluous. It should also he recolleeted, that before shops were generally established In vll 
/ages and remote districts, hawkers and pedlars rendered material services to country peoplo ; and ovei 
now the competition which they excite is certainly advantageous. 


placed under the coiltro'l of the commissioners of stamps. . „ ^ 

Hawkers and pedlars, unless householders or residents in the place, are not allowed to sell by auction 
to the highest bidder ; penalty bO/. — ball to the informer, the other half to tlie king. But nothing in the 
act extends to hinder any person from selling, or exposing to'sale, any sort of goods, in any public, market 
or fair • or to hinder a haw ker or pedlar Ironi selling in a hired room, where he is not a resident, provided 

such sale is not by auction. r i i, i i i. .1 • ^ 

Kvcrv hawker before he is licensed, must produce a certificate of good character and reputation, signed 
bv the clergyman and two reputable inhabitants of the place where he usually resides. 

Fverv hawker must have inscribed, in Homan capitals, on the most conspicuous part of every pack, box, 
trunk case cart or other vehicle, in which he shall carry his wares, and on every room and shop in 
wvhich he shall trade ami likewise on every hand-bill which he shall ilistribute, the words, *' Licfnskd 
Hawkfr ” Penalty in default, 10/. Unlicensed persons wrongfully using this designation forfeit 10/. 

Hawkers dealing in smuggled goods, or in goods fraudulently or dishonestly procured, aie punishable 
bv forfeiture of licence, and incapacity td obtain one in luturc, besides being liable to all the other penal¬ 
ties, forfeitures, tkc. applicable to such illegal dealing. I ir • . , 

Bv stat 6 Geo 4 e «0. it is enacted, that any person or persons hawking, selling, or exposing to sale, 
«nv soirlts on the streets, highways, cS.c., or in any boat or other vessel on the water, or in any place 
otlmr than those allowed In this act, shall forfeit such spirits and 100/. for every .such ofll-nco. Any per¬ 
son may detain a hawker of spirits, and give notice to a peace ollicer to carry the offender before a 

^'^Hawkers trading without licence arc liable to a penalty of 10/. So also, if they refuse to show their 
licence on the'deinand of any person to whom they offer good.s for sale, or on the demand of any justiee, 
mayor constable, or other peace officer, or any officer of the customs or excise. By Geo. 4. c. H3., 
hawkers trading without a licence are punishable as vjrgrants. 

To forge or counterfeit a hawker’s licence incurs a penalty of 300/. To lend or hire a hawker’s licence 
subjects lender and borrower to 40/, each, and the licence becomes forfeited. But the servant of a 
licensed hawker may travel with the licence of his master. 

H iwkers trading without a licence arc liable to be seized and detained by any person who may give 
noiiw to a constable. In order to their being carried before a justice of peace. Constables refusing to 

assist in the execution of the act are liable to a penalty of 10/. „ ^ . . . . . , 

Nothing in the act extends to prohibit persons from selling ff.ih, fruit, or victuals ; nor to hinder the 
maker of anv home manufacture from exposing his goods to sale in any market or fair, m every city, 
borough town corporate, and market town: nor any tinker, cooper, glazier, plumber, harness-mender, 
fir other’nerson. from going about and carrying the materials necessary to their business. 

A ntnirle act of selling, as a p&rcel of handkerchiefs to a particular person, is not sufficient to constitute 
a Wkfr within the mlaning of the statutes. - (R« v. LUUc, B.G13.) 

Mv the 52 Geo 3. c. 108., no person, being a trader in any m^s, wares, or manufactures of Great Britain, 
and selling the same by wholesaU, shall bn deemed a haiRr; and all such persons, or their agpts, 
selling \>y wholesale only, shall go from house to house, to any of their customers who sell again by whole* 
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■alo or retail, without being subject to any of the penalties contained in any act touching hawkers, ped> 
lart, and petty chapmen. 

No person committed under these acts for non-payment of penalties can be detained in custody for a 
longer ffcriod tlmn 3 months. 

Hawkers exposing their goods to sale in a market town, must do it in the market-nlace. 

Porsoni hawking tea without a licence are liable to a penalty under 50 Goo. 3. c. 41.; and even though 
they had a licence, they would be liable to a penalty for selling tea in an unentered place. — iChitty's 
edit, of Burn's Justice, vol. li. p. 1113.) 

Any person duly licensed to trade as a hawker and pedlar may set up any lawful trade in any place 
where ne Is resident, though he have not served any apprenticeship to the same, and, if prosecuted, he 

may plead the general issue and have double costs-(See Chilly's edit, of Burn's Justice^ vol. il. 

pp. 1102—1124.) 

The hawkers’ and pedlars’ duty produced in 1R41,3.3,702/. gross revenue ; the charges of collection are 
very heavy, amounting to hetween and 6.000/. Whatever, therefore, may be the other advantages 

of this tax, it cannot, certainly, be said to be vciy productive. " 


HAY (Ger. Hew i Du. Ilovi; Fr, Foln ; It Fieno; Sp. lleno; Lat. Fcejiuiii), any 
kind of grass, cut and dried for the food of cattle, nie business of hay-making is said 
•to be better understood in Middlesex than in any other part of the kingdom. 'I'he great 
object is to preserve the green colour of the grass a.s much as possible, and to have it 
juicy, fresh, and free from all sorts of mustiness. 


7'he sale of hay within the bills of mortality, arid .30 miles of the cities of London and Westminster, is 
regulated by the act 3ti Geo.S.c. KH. It enacts that all liay shall be sold by the load of 36 trusses, each 
trust weiglting 56 lbs., except new hay, which istoweigli 60 lbs. till the 4th (jf September, and afterwards 
56 11)8. only ; so that till the 4th of Sei)tember a load of h.ty weighs exactly a ton, but thereafter only 18 cwt. 
The clerk of the market is bound to keep a regular book for tiie ins))ection of the public, specifying tlie 
names of tl)e seller, the buyer, tl)e salesinau, and the price of each load. Salesmen and factors are pro¬ 
hibited from d(*nling on their own account. 

Ti)erc are three public markets in the metropolis for the sale of hay and straw ; Whitechapel, Smithfield, 
and tl)e Hay-market in tlie vicinity of the llegeut’s Park. The latter used formerly to be held in the 
street culled the llaymarket. 

•Straw is sold by the load of 30 trusses, of 3(i lbs. each, making in all 11 cwts. C4 lbs. 

It is atbrmed, we know not with wliat foundation, that considerable bauds are perpetrated in the sale 
of hay and straw. 


IIEMI^ (Ger. Hanf; Du. i/cmitp, Kennip; Da. JJamp ; S\v. Hampa; Fr. Chanvre ; 
It. Canape; Sp. Canamo; Ilus. Konaplt\ Konopd; Pol. Konope), a valuable plant (the 
Cannabis sativa of lannaeus), supposed to be a native of India, but long since naturalised 
and extensively cultivated in Italy, .and many countries of Europe, particularly Russia 
and Poland, where it forms an article of primary commercial importance. It is also 
cultivated in diderent parts of America, though not in such quantities as to .supersede 
its iirqjortation. It is stronger and coarser in the fibre than flax ; but its uses, culture, 
and management are pretty much the same. When grown for seed, it is a very ex¬ 
hausting crop ; but when pulled green, it is considered as a cleaner of the ground. In 
tins country its cultivation is not deemed profitable; so that, notwithstanding the en¬ 
couragement it ha.s received from government, and the excellent quality of English 
hemp, it is but little grown, except in some few districts of Sullblk and Lincolnshire. 
The quantity raised in Ireland is also inconsiderable.— {Loudon's Encyc. of AyricuU.) 


Kxf('C(ilt)gly good huckaback Is made from hemp, for towels .ind common tablecloths. Low-priced 
hompon cloths aie a general wear for husb.indinen, servants, and labouring manufacturers ; the belter 
sorts for working farmers and tr.adesmc.n In the country ; and the finer ones, I wide, are preferred by 
some gentlemen for strength and warmth. '1‘hey possess tl)is advantage over Irish and other linens, — that 
their colour improves in wearing, while that of linen deteriorates. But the great consumption of hemp is 
In the manufacture of snilclotii and cordage, tor which purposes It Is peculiarly fitted by the strength of 
its fibre. Knglish hemp, when properly prepared, is said to be stronger tlian that of every other country, 
Hnssia not excepteti ; and would, tnerefore, make the best cordage. It is, however, but little used in that 
way, or in tlie making of sailcioth ; being principally made into elotli for the uses already stated. 

Hemp lias been cultivated in Bengal from the remotest anti<juity, but not, as in Kurope, for the purpose 
of iieing manfactured Into cloth and cordage. In the Hindoo economy It serves ns a substitute for nmlt; 
n favourite intoxicating li(inor, called baiiga, being produced from it I This, also, is the use to which it is 
applied ill Kgt pf— (A/Muni's Orient. Commerce, ^r.) 

The pi iee of hemp fluctuated very much during the w.ar. In consequence of difficulties in the way of 
its impoi tatloii, it stood at a very high level from 1808 to 1814. 'I'his was the principal circumstance that 
oriKlnaliy brouglit lion cables into use ; and the extent to which they are now introduced, has contributed 
m.itcriiillv to diminish the consumption and iinportatioa of hemp— ( Tooke on High and Low Brices, 
2d ed. p. 345.) ^ 

We borrow the following particulars, with respect to the hemp trade of Petersburg, from the work of 
Mr. Borrisow on the commerce of that city : — 

Hemp forms a very important article of export from Petersburg, and deserves particular notice. U 
Is assorted, according to its quality, into clean hemp, ox firsts ; out-shot hemp, or seconds ; halj-clean hemp 
or tliirds ; and hemp codilla. 

Of the first 3 sorts there are annually exported about 2,000,000 poods, the greatest part in English and 
American bottoms. It is brought to Petersburg, from the interior beyond Moscow, by water ; and its 
quality depends very much on the country in which it is produced. 'I'nat brought from Karatshev is the 
best; next to this, that produced in Belev ; heipp from Gshatsk is considered inferior to the latter. 

As soon as the hemp is brought down In the spring, or in the course of the summer, it is selected and 
made up in bundles : both operations being performed by sworn selectors {trackers) and binders appointed 
by government fur this purpose ; and it is a well-known fact, that this is dune with great impartiality and 
exactness. 

A bundle of clean hemp weighs from M to 65 poods ; ditto out-shot, 48 to 65 ditto ; ditto half-clean, 
40 to 45 ditto, (i pood = 36 lbs. avoirdupois.) 

Binding of hemp is paid for at the rate of2 roubles 50 copecks for clean, 2 roubles for out-shot, and 1 rouble 
60 copecks for half-clean, per bundld; one half is paid by the seller, and the other half by the purchaser, 
and is charged accordingly by their agents. A 

The expense of selecting hemp is 50 copceWper bercovit* (or 10 poods), and is the same for every sort. 

To every bundle of assorted hemp is attached a ticket with the names of tho selector, binder, and owner. 
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v.nd the date and year Every bundle has also affixed to it a piece of lead, stamped on one side with tho 
name of the selector, and on the other with the sort of hemp and the time when it was selected. The 
external marks of good hemp are, its being of an equal green colour and free from spills ; but Its good 
quality is proved by the strength of the fibre, which should be fine, thin, and long. The first sort should 
be quite clean and free from spills ; the out-shot is le^s so ; and the haif-clean contains a still greater 
portion of spills, and is moreover of mixed qualities and colours. 

As a perfect knowledge of tlie qualities of liemp and flux can only be acquired by experience and 
attention, ai^cnts usually employ men constantly occupied in this business, by which means they are sure 
of getting goods of tlie best quality, and have the best chance of giving satisfaction to their principals j 
because, although the hemp is selected by sworn selectors, yet, owing to the quantity of business and the 
speed with which it must be executed. &c., there are often great difl'erences in the same sorts. The 
charges arc in this way somewliat increased ; but this is trifling in comparison of the advantage gained. 
The part separated, or picked out in cleaning hemp. Is called ntmp codilla ; it is generally made up in 
siiinli bundles of 1 pood, wliich arc again, when shipped, bound together in large bundles, each consisting 
of about 30 small ones. 

Particular care must be taken to ship hemp and flax in fine dry weather; if it get wet, it heats and is 
totally spoiled. For this reason every vessel taking in hemp or flax Is furnished with mats to prevent Its 
getting damp. Hemp, being light and bulky, is, when stowed, forced Into the hold by means of winches, 
which renders the operation of loading rather slow. 

It m.ny be taken as .i general rule, that the price.s of hemp are highest in the months of May, .Tune, 
July, and the early part of August; the demand for this article being then greatest, and tho exportation 
to North America being principally ettected at this seasim. Again, the prices of hemp are lowest in the 
montli of September; the reason of which is, tliat the less opulent hem])-merchant8 return at the end of 
this month to their own country, in order to make new purchases for the ensuing year ; and rattier than 
be detained, sell the remainder of their stock some roubles below the market price. Tliis causes a general 
decline ; althoiigli an unusual demand for the article happening at the same time, or political events or 
rumours, occasionally produce a contrary elfect. Two large warehouses, called amoarcs, are built in 
Petersburg, for the sj)ecial purpose of housing hemp, where the greatest order is observed. 

Account of the Quantities of Hemp imported Into the United Kingdom during each of the 5 Years 
ending witli IS.")! ; speciiying the Countries from which they were impoited, and the Quantities 
brought from (MCh. 


Countriet. 

1847. 

1818. 

1819. 

IS.'iO. 

1851. 

Rlls^^.'l ... 

I’riissla ... 

liitiiseatio Towns 

ifollaiid ... 

Belgium ... 

France • • - 

Spall! 

Italy, and Uie Italian Island'4 

Kg)iit 

Briiisli Territories in the East Indies • 
I’lnlipplne Islands 

Unitcil Slates of America . 

Other Parts ... 

Cwtn, 

541,814 

.86 

52 

1,32') 

4.30 

751 

33,1.30 

9.H 

l.S5,78S 

i:,.5.32 

2fi,l76 

2,78'J 

CnU, 

510,207 

11 

17t 

666 

151 

1,415 

7,552 

2.'.a,23y 
3.3,561 
5,118 1 

2.2.'.6 

Crvte. 

611,.')|8 

178 

720 

2S5 

386 

3 

26.457 

2 

360,362 

3V>11 

4 

1 ,.5.57 

Ctvls, 

614,.53.5 

1,068 

.567 

1,3.30 

1,072 

6 

17,870 

.398 

390,31.5 

15,662 

7,'126 
‘2,742 

Cwtn, 

672,312 

216 

660 

80 

1 

698 

9 

10,26') 

7.5.3 

590,923 

‘2‘2,8I6 

1 ,.3(,9 
1..5S2 

Total 

i_813,861 ! 

81'J.»..i3 1 

1,067,113 I 

L Ld62..52l 



Tlie duty to wliich hemp was forinorly liahle was rcpe.iled in 1S4.5. 


Sixty poods of hemp and 40 poods of codilla make a last at Petersburg ; C3 poods make an English 
ton. — (p|). 47— 

Riga hemp fetclies a higher price than that of Petersburg. It is divided into 3 sorts : viz. rein, rliine, 
or clean, out-shot, and pass or half-clean. The following are the prices of hemp, as quoted in the Lon¬ 
don markets, August, : — 


Hemp, Riga Rhine- 

Petershurg, clean 

out-shot 
lialf-clean 

Italian 

Manilla 

Jute 

Sunn 


£ s. d, £ 8 . d. 

37 0 0 to 37 10 0 per ton. 

30 0 0 —.36 10 0 — 

0 0 — 0 0 0 — 

0 0 — 0 0 0 — 

00—000— 

43 0 0 — 46 0 0 — 

0 0 —‘24 0 0 — 

0 0 — 0 0 0 — 


0 

34 


2‘2 

0 


We subjoin a statement of the various charges on the exportation of hemp from Petersburg, and on 
its importation into this country. 


Chan Hemp, — t bundle = 6.3 poods =s 1 ton. 

Hou. cup, 
- 22 6« 


Puty, 3 rou. 00 cop. per hercovltz 
yXdftitlonal duty, 10 per cent. - 
Quarantine duty, 1 i»er cent. - 




R. 25 17 

rnstom-house charges, 4 per cent. - - - 1 1 

Ueceiving, weichinf^, and shipping, 3} rou. per 
bundle - •- - - - - - 3 75 

Bracking, SO cop. |>er bercovitz « - 3 15 

Binding, 40 coil, pt-r ditto - - - - 2 52 

Lighterage and attendance to Cronstadt, 8 rou. per 
bundle - - - • - - - 8.0 

Rebinding, 2J rou. per bundle, 4 charged - - 1 12 

Brokerage, 6t» cop. per ton - - - - 0 00 

R. 45 32 


irokerage, | per cent. 
ommUslon and extra charges, 3 per cent, 
tamps on drafts, i per cent. T , 
brokerage, J per cent. / * 


Charges of importation per ton, taking the price at Id/, per ton 

J M. 

Ingiir.inre..say 1/., and policy 
Freight, !>'>». fid. per ton 


Customs and Russia dues 
Landing charges 
Sound dues 

Disrmint, ."J per cent. - 
Brokerage 


■ £i0 6 8 


In the aliove calculation, no allowance is made for damage ; 
which, if care be taken to select a good vessel and an e.trly 
season, docs not amount to much. Tlie estimates are neatly 
tlie lowest rates of charge- Tlie insurance, indeed, is some¬ 
times as low as 12«. fid. iiei cent., and policy. Tliat, however, 
is onlv in tlie very earliest part of the season j it rises to 5/. per 
cent, in the autumn. 

Out-»hot Hemp, — 1 bundle = 63 poods 1 ton. 

Riiu cop. 

Fixed charges « * . . - *46 II 

Other charges sarne. 

Half clean Hemp. — 1} bundle x; 63 poods =s 1 ton. 

Ron, cop. 

Fixed charges - - . - - - 48 71 

Other charges same. 
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Himp (Manilla) commonly called Manilla white rope. Mr. Crawfurd give* tho following account of 
this article; — “ Of the wild banana one kind {Muta textilis) grows in vast abundance in some of the 
most northerly of the spice Islands. In the great Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines, it fills extensive 
forests. From tlie hbrous bark or epidermis is manufactured a kind of cloth, in frequent use among the 
natives. It also affords the m.itcrial of the most valuable cordage which the indigenous products of tiie 
Archipelago yield, 'Phis is known to our traders and navigators under the name of MauiTla fope, ami is 
equally applicable to cables, and to standing or running rigging.”— {Hitl. of Archipelago, vol.l. p.41-2.) 

lIiiMP ( INIHAN), or Sunn and Jute. Sunn consMs of the fibre of the crotolariajuncea, a totally dif¬ 
ferent plant ft-oin the cannabis saliva, which, as already stated, is never used by tlie Hindoos for cloth 
or cordage. Sunn is grown In various places of Hindostan. The strongest, whitest, and most durable 
species is produced at Comercolly. During those periods of tho late war when the intercourse with 
the Baltic was interrupted, and hemp bore an enormous price, large quantities of sunn were imported ; 
but after the intercourse with the Continent was renewed, the importation of sunn ceased for several 
years. But within the last dozen years it has been again imported to a considerable extent. It is, how¬ 
ever, deficient in toughness. 

Jute consists of the fibres of two plants, called the chonch and isbiind {Corchorus olitorius and Cor- 
cAorsss crtpsM/arts), extensively cultivated in Bengal, and forming, in fact, the material of which gunny 
bags and gunny cloth are made. It fetches nearly though not quite as high a price as sunn. It comes 
into competition with flax, tow, and codilla, in tne manufacture of stair and otlier carpets, bagging for 
cotton niul other goods, and such like fabrics, being extensively used for these purposes in Dundee. But 
it is unsuitable for cordage ami other articles into which hemp is manufactured, from its snapping when 
twisted, and rotting in water. The quantities imported, and the prices, liave fluctuated verv greatly 
during the la-st ilozen years; but from 12/. to 15/. a ton apfiears to be a fair average price. When fir.st 
Introdumi into this country, in 1H1.5, tlie price of jute varied from 351. to 40/. a ton. It was then, how¬ 
ever, very little used, and did not, In fact, begin to como into anything like general use as bagging till 
1827 or 1828. 

TIEMP-SEED (Fr. Chenevis, Chenevi; Ger. Ilaufsaat; It. Cnnnapuccia; Lat. 
Semen cannabinum ; Hus. Konopljanoe Semja), the seed of hemp. Tlie best hemp- 
seed la that which is briglitest, and will not break when rubbed. It is used either as 
seed, or for crushing fur oil, or as food for fowls. Previously to 18.S2 it was loaded 
with a duty of 2/, jicr quarter, which was then reduced to Is. per ditto, and in 1845, 
was fyliolly repealed. 

HEIIHINGS, AND TIERHING FISHERY. The herrin" ( C/m/ich harengns of 
Linnajus) is a fish too well known to require any description. It is everywhere in high 
esteem, both when fresh and when salted. 

“ Hcrring.s are found from the highest northern latitudes yet known, as low as the 
northern coasts of France. 'J'hey are met with in vast shoal.s on the coast of America 
as low as Carolina. In Chesapeake Bay is an annual inundation of those fish, which 
cover the .shore in such quantities as to become a nuisance. We iind them again in tlie 
seas of Kamtschatka ; and probably they reach Japan, 'i’he great winter rendezvous of 
the herring is within the Arctic circle: there they continue for many months, in order to 
recruit themselves after the fatigue of .spawning; the seas within that .space .swarming 
with insect food in a far greater degree than those of our warmer latitudes, 'nds mighty 
army begins to put itself in motion in spring. They begin to appear oft* the Shetland 
Isle.s in April and May, These arc only the forerunners of the grand shoal, which 
comes in June; and their appearance is marked by certain signs, such as the numbers 
of birds, like gannets and others, which follow to prey on them; but when the main 
body approaclies, its breadth and depth is such as to alter the aiipearance of the very 
ocean. It is divided into distinct columns of 5 or G miles in length, and 3 or 4 in 
breadth ; and they drive the water before them, with a kind of rippling. Sometimes they 
sink for the space of 10 or 15 minutes, and then ri.se again to the surface ; and in fine 
weathei: reflect n variety of splendid colours, like a field of the most precious gems. 

The first check thi.s army meets in its march southward, i.s from the Shetland I.slcs, 
which divide it into two parts ; one wing takes to the cast, the other to the western shores 
of Great Britain, and fill every bay and creek with their numbers : the former proceed 
towards yarnioiith, the great and ancient mart of herrings ; they then pass through the 
British Channel, and after that in a manner disappear. Those which take towards the 
west, after offering themselves to the Ilcbridp, where the great stationary fishery is, 
proceed to the north of Ireland, where they melt with a second interruption, and are 
obliged to make a second division ; the one takes to the western side, and is scarcely 
perceived, being soon lost in the immensity of the Atlantic; but the other, 4hat passes 
into the Irish Sea, rejoices and feeds the inhabitants of most of the coasts that border on 
it. These brigades, as we may call them, which are thus separated from the greater 
columns, arc often capricious in their motions, and do not show an invariable attachment 
to their haunts. 

“ Tills instinct of migration was given to the lierrings, that they might deposit their 
spawn in warmer seas, that would.mature and vivify it more assuredly than those ofthd 
frozen zone. It is not from defect of food that they set them.selves in motion ; for they 
come to us full of lat, and on their return arc almost universally observed ^o be lean and 
miserable. \\ hat their food is near the pole, we are not yet informed ; but in our seas 
they feed much on the omscus marinus, a crustaccous insect, and sometimes on their own 
fry. ♦ 
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“ They are full of roe in the end of June, and continue in perfection till the beginning 
of winter, when they deposit their spawn. The young herrings begin to approach the 
shores in July and August, and are then from ^ an inch to 2 inches long. 'JThough we 
have no particular authority for it, yet, as very few young herrings are found in our seas 
during winter, it seems most certain that they must return to their parental haunts 
beneath the ice. Some of the old herrings continue on our coast the whole year.”—- 
{Peiinant's Briliah Zoology.) 

'JThe herring was unknown to the ancients, being rarely, if ever, found within the Me- 
diteranean. The Dutch are said to have engaged in the fisliery in 1164. The invention 
of pickling or salting herrings is ascribed to one Ileukels, or Beukelson, of Biervliet, 
near Sluys, who died in 1397. 'I’he emperor Charles V. visited his grave, and ordered 
a magnificent tomb to be erected to his memory. Since this early period, the Dutch 
have uniformly maintained their ascendancy in the herring fishery ; but, owing to the 
Reformation, and the relaxed obsei*vance of Lent in (’ntholic countries, the demand 
for herrings upon the Continent is now fiir less than in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. 

Importance of the Herring Fishery. Progress of it in Great Britain. — There is, perhaps, no brancli of 
iniluHtry, thi^ iniportance ol which lias been so tnuclj over-rated as that of the herring fishery. For more 
than ‘i centuries, company after company has been formed for its prosc'cntion fislimg villages have been 
built, piers constructed, boarcis and regnhations established, and vast sums expended in bounties : and yet 
the lisliery never got into a healthy state till it was lett to its own resources. 'J'he false estimates that 
have been long current with respect to the extent and value of ih<* Dutch herring fishery, «‘outributed 
more, peihaps, tliau any tiling else, to the formation ol exaggerated notions of the importance of this 
business. That the lloll.uiders prosecuted it to a greater extent, and with lar greater sueeess, tliaii any 
other people, is, imleed, most true. Tliero is not, howevi^r. the sliadow of a giouiui for believing that 
tlu'v ev»*r employed, as has often been stated, aliout 450,()()() indiviiiuuls in the fishei y and the einploymenls 
immediately suhseruent to It, We question whetlier th<‘y ever em]doyed so many as 50,000, At tlie 
time when tlie Dutcli earned on tiie fishery to tlie gieatost extent, ll»e entire population of the Seven 
United Provinces did not certainly exceed ‘2,100,000 ; and dedm ting a li.ilf lor women, and from a half to 
two thirds of the remaining 1,‘200,000 for boys ami old men. it woulil lollow, according to tlie statement 
In question, that every alilo-bodied man in tloUaiid inu.st have been engaged m the herring fishery I It 
is .a.stonibhing how such ridiculously ex.aggerated accounts ever obtained any circulation ; and still more 
so, that they should have been referred to and quoted, without, appateidly, any doubt being ever enler- 
tainod of their authenticity, down to our own times ! * Had tliey been silted ever so little, tlieir falsehood 
would have been obvious ; and wc should have s.ivcd rnanj' liundreds of thousands of pounds that have 
been thrown away in attem[)ting to rival that which never existed. 

It would be impossible, within the limits to winch this article must be confined, to give any detailed 
account ol the various attempts tliat have been made at diflcrcnt pcTiods to encourage and bolster up the 
hcrriug fishery. In 1749, in pursuance of a recommcmdition in his Majesty’s speech at the opening ot 
parliament, and of a report of a committee of the House of (lorn mons, 500.0(10/. was subscilbcd forearrying 
on tlie fisheries, under a corfioration c.dled * Tlie Society of the Free British I'ishery.” The Prince of 
Wales was chosen governor of the Society, whn h was iiatronFed by men of the fiist rank and fortune in 
the state But this Society did not trust entirely toils own efforts lor success. The duties were remitted 
upon the salt used in the fislienes ; and besides this reason.ible encouragr ment, a high tonnage bountj’ 
wan granted upon every bu-ss fitted out for the deep sea fisiicry. In conseuuence, inaiiy vessels were sent 
out, as Dr. Sinitli has truly .stated, not to catch herrings, but to catch the bounty ; and to such an extent 
wois this abuse carried, that in 1750, when tlie tonnage bounty w.i.s 5().v. tlie almost increrlible sum of 
159/. 7s. fid. was paid as bounty wpon cveiy barrel of merchantable herrings that teas produced!—{Wealth 
uj Nations, p. 231.) But notwitlist.'Uiding this encouragement, such was tlie waste and mismanagement of 
the Company’s afiairs. that it was speedily destroyed. Smith says, that in 1794 liardly a vestige remained 
of its having ever been in exi.stence. 

But notwithstanding tliis ill success, a new company was formed, for nearly the same objects, in 17R6, 
of which George HI. w.as patron. It has had nearly tlie same fate. “ For a season or two, Imsses were 
fitted out by tlie society ; but if every herring caught h%d carried a ducat in his mouth, the expense of its 
capture woiild scarcely have been rejiaid. The bubble ended by the society for lisliing in tlie deep sea 
becoming a kind of building society, for purchasing ground in situations where curers and fishermen find 
it conveuiimt to settle, and selling or letting it in snuall lots to them, at such advanc e of pi ice as yielcJs 
something better than fishing profits.”—(See .an excellent article on the Herring Fishery In tlie 11th 
Number of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.) 

In 1808, a fresh attempt was made for the improvement and extension of the fishery. The act 48 Geo. 3. 
established a (li.stinct set of commissioners for the bui>erintendence of all matters connected with the 
fishery, and authorised them to appoint a sufficient number of fishery officers, to be stationed at tlie dif¬ 
ferent ports, whose duty is to see that the various regulations with respect to the gutting, packing, Ac. of 
the herrings, and the branding of the barrels, are duly carried into efl'cet. In 1809, a bounty of 3/. per ton 
was granted on all vessels employed in the deep^fea herring fishery, of above fiO tons burden, but payable 
only on 100 tons ; and in 18‘20, a bounty of ‘20s. per ton, wliich, under certain specified circumstances, 
might be increased to 50s., was granted on .all vessels of from 15 to GO tons, fitted out for the sliore herring 
fishery ; and, exclusively of these bounties on the tonnage, a bounty of 2jr. a barrel was allowed on aU 
herrings cured gutted during the 6 years ending the 5th of April, 1815, and a bounty of 2 ji. Hd. a barrel 
on their exportation, whether cured gutted or ungutted. During the 11 years ending the 6th of April, 
1820, the bounty on herrings cured gutted was 4s. a barrel. 

It is stated in tlie article already referred to, that the cost of a barrel of cured lierrings is about 16#,, 
the half going to the fisherman for the green fish, the otlier half to the curer for liarrel, salt, and labour. 
The bounty of 4s. a barrel was, therefore, equal to half tho value of the herrings as sold by the fisherman, 
and to one fourth of their value as sold by the curer 1 In consequence of this forced system, the fishery 
was rapidly increased. The following statement, extracted from the Report qf the Commintivners of the 
Fishery Boards dated 27lh of July, 1843, shows the progress it has made since I8b9: — 


• They seem to have been first set forth In a treatise ascribed to Sir Walter Raleigh ; and, what li 
singular, they were admitted by De Witt into his excellent work, the True Interest of Holland. I'hey 
have been Implicitly adopted by Sir John Barrow, in the article Fisheries in the Encyclopcedia BrU 
tannica. 
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HERRINGS. 


Abitrnct of the Total Quantilv of White Herrings cured, branded for Bounty, and exported, in so far 
HS tiie same have been brought umier the Cognizance of the Officers of the h ishery, during the under¬ 
mentioned Years, ending till 184 4 on the ftthof April, and since then on the 5th of January, distinguish¬ 
ing each Year, and the llcrrings cured gutted, Irom those cured ungutted. 


Yuan. 

Total Quantity of Herrings cured. 

Total Quanlitjr 
of Ilerrings 
branded. 

Total Quantity of Herrings exported. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted. 

Total. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted. 

Total. 


BarrtU. 

Bar rtf*. 

Barrrh. 

Barrel*. 

Barret*. 

Barrel*. 

Hattelt, 

1811 

6.5,4.50 

26,397 J 

91,8274 

b!i,f\6vk 

18,880 

19,2.53 

38,. 51.5 

1813 

80,9001 

63.5874 

15.5,488} 

70,027* 

40 , 100 * 

69,625 

109,725* 

1815 

105,.572i 

54,767 

160,159} 

83,376 

68,9.58 

72..567} 

141,.50.5} 

1817 

1.55,776 

36,567* 

192,. 54.55 

140,018* 

11.5,480* 

2.5, U8 

1.58.628* 

1819 

.503,7774 

.57,1164 

3<0.894 

270,022* 

212,.5(11* 

14,860* 

227,162 

1820 

347.1 !Klf 

.55,.501 

382.491* 

.509,700* 

241,006 

9,120 

2.5.5,.516 

1821 

413..508 

28,HK7i 

442,19 >3 

36.5.872 

280,44.5* 

6,360 

291,805* 

1825 

803,397 

41.2684 

317,66.5} 

270,814* 

201,KK2* 

134 

202.010* 

1825 

340.118 

39,11.Of 

379,2.5.5| 

294,422* 

217,0.5.5} 

20 

217,073} 

1827 

2.59,17 li 

29,324 

288,40.5} 

22.5,606 

16.5,741 

695 

16f>,406 

1828 

3.59,360 

60,418 

399,778 

979,317* 

210,766 

893 

211,659 

1829 

.500.2424 

5.5,737 

355,979* 

254,827 

202,81.5* 

.5,062 

205,87.5* 

185(1 

280,9334 

48,6234 

329,.5.57 

218,118* 

177,776 

3,878* 

181,654* 

18.51 

371,096 

68,274 

4.59,.570 

237,085 

260,076 

.5,927 

261,*403 

1852 

31.5,1131 

49,547 

362,6601 

1.57,8.59* 

214.820 


2,679* 

217,400] 

18.53 

35.5,6841 

63.279 


416,9644 

168,2.59* 

218,422 


2,V.55 

220,684* 

18.54 

382,677* 

68.853 


451,.5.51} 

178,000* 

269,133 


2,960 

272,09.5* 

18.55 

217,2124 

60,074 


277,517 

8.5,0- 9 * 

156,229 


2,580 

168,80.5* 

18.56 

39'),.534 

98,280 


497.614] 

192,317 

270.846 


2,547 

27.5,.593* 

1837 

290,169 

107,6( 0 


i 307.829} 

114,199 

187,238 


2,027 

180,26.5* 

18.58 

382,100 

125,374 


.507.774} 

141,552 

220,160 


6.997 

23,5,158 

18.59 

382,229 

173,330 



153,6.59* 

233,690 


6,040 

239,730* 

1810 

405,,579* 

1.58,565 


615,94.5 

152,231 

250,5,54 

1,968 

25 2,.52 2 

1841 

431,1.57 

126,105 


657,262} 

154,189 

216,851 

3,286 

250,137 

1842 

489,6204 

177,624 


667,24.5} 

190,922* 

283,.530 

1,206 

281,7.56 

1813 

442,290 

181,129 


625,410} 

162.715 



291.800* 

1844 

473..566J 

191,803 

665,3.501 

182,988 



313,516* 

18i6 

411,271 

121,.575 

.552,616 

142,473* 



243,19 4 

1847 

414,91.54 

192.53.5! 

607,151 

1.56,278* 



2.5.5,714 

1848 

372,98'JJ 

189,754 

662.743J 

116,500* 



2.50,181 

1819 

392,827 

251,511* 

644,368} 

15.5,011 



219,994 

18.50 

607,0241 

263.67r,J 

770.(.0h} 

213,286* 



.540.256} 


On looking at this Table, it is seen that the fishery made no progress under the new system till ISIf), 
wlien the bounty was raised to 4s, This is a suflicient proof of the lactitious and unnatural state of tlie 
business. Its extension, under the circumstances in question, instead ol atlTording any proof of its being 
In a really flourishing condition, was distinctly the reverse. Individuals without capital, but who obtained 
loans sumcient to enable them to acquire boats, barrels, salt, Ac. on the credit of tiie bounty, entered in 
vast numbers Into the trade. Tiie market was most commonly glutted with fish ; and yet the temptation 
hold out by the bounty caused it to be still further overJoaded. (Jreat injury was consequently done to 
those fish curers who possessed capital; and even the.A’.vAm«c» wore injured by the system. “ Most of 
the boats employed in tlie fishery never touch the water but during G weeks, from the middle or end of 
July to the middle of September. They are owned and sailed, not by regular fishermen following that 
vocation only, but by tradesmen, small farmers, farm-servants, and other landsmen, who may have suffi¬ 
cient skill to manage a boat at that season, but who do not follow the sea except for the 6 weeks of the 
herring fishery, when they go upon a kind of gambling speculation, of earning a twelvemonth’s income 
by 6 weeks’ work.” — {Quaiterly Journal, No. 11. p. C53.) 

It has been often said, in vindication of the bounty system, that by extending the fisheij it extended an 
important nursery for seamen ; but the preceding statement shows that such has not been Us effect. On the 
contrary, It has tended to depress the condition of the genuino fislierman, by bringing a host of interlopers 
into the field ; and it has also been prejudicial to the little farmers and tradesmen, by witlidrawing their 
attention from their peculiar business, that they may embark in what has hitherto been little less than a 
sort of lottery adventure. 

These consequences and the Increasing amount of the sum paid for bounties, at length Induced the 
government to adopt a different system. By an act passeil in 18*23. the bounty of 'Is. 8rf. on exported 
herrings was made to cease in 1820, and Is. was annually deducted from tlie liounty of 4s. a barrel paid on 
gutted herrings, till It ceased in 1830. And the a^ve table shows concluglvely that those who contended 
that the best way to promote the fishery was to let it alone, were in the ri^ht; the quantity of lier- 
rings cured and the quantity exported having been both nearly doubled since the ce.ssation of the 
bounties. The fishery is now, for the llr.st time these hundred years, placed on a secure foundation ; 
the supply is proportioned to the real demand, while the genuino fishermen, and those curers who have 
c.ipital or their own, are no longer injured by the competition of landsmen and others allured to the 
business by factitious encoiir.ageinent and trading on capital furni.shpd by government. 

The repeal of the salt laws, and of the duty on salt, which preceded the repeal of the bounty, was of 
signal service to the fishery. It is true that salt u.^ed in the fisheries was exempted from the duty ; but 
In order to prevent the revenue from being defrauded, so many regulations were enacted, and the diffi¬ 
culties and penalties to which the fishermen were in consequence subjected were so very great, that some 
of them chose rather to pay the duty upon th:; salt they made use of, than to undertake compliance with 
the regulations. 

It is to be regrc;tted, that when government repealed the bounty. It did not also abolish the Fishery 
Board,” and the officers and regulations it ha<l appointed and enacted. So long as the bounty existed, 
it was quite proper that those who claimed it should be subjected to such regulations as govern¬ 
ment chose to enforce ; but since it has been repealed, we see no reason why tlie fishery should 
not be made perfectly free, and every one allowed to prepare his herrings as he thinks best. It is said, 
indeed, that were there no inspection of the fish, frauds of all sorts would be practised; that the barrels 
would be ill made, and of a deficient size ; that the fish would not be properly packed; that the bottom 
and middle of the liarrcls would be filled with bad ones, and a few good ones only placed at the top; 
that there would not bo a sufficiency of pickle, &c. But it is obvious that the reasons alleged in vin 
dication of the official Inspection kept up in the herring fishery, might be alleged in vindication of 4 
similar inspection in almost every other branch of Industry. It is, in point of fact, utterly useless. It is 
an attempt, on the part of government, to do that for their subjects, wliich they can do better for them¬ 
selves. Supposing the official inspection were put an end to, the merchants and others who buy herrings 
of tlie curers would themselves inspect the barrels; and while any attempt at fraud by the curers would 
thus be effectually obviated, they would be left at liberty to prepare their herrings In any way that they 
pleased, without being compelled, as at present, to follow only one system, or to prepare fish in the same 
way for the tables of the poor as for those of the rich. So far, indeed, is it from being true that 
the inspection system tends to put down trickery, that there is much reason to think that Its effect is 
directly the reverse. The surveillance exercised by the officers is any thing but strict; and the official 
brand Is often affixed to barrels w hich, were it not for the undeserved confidence that is too frequently 
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placed in it by the unwary, would lie on the curer*« hand*. It is rather a security against the detection 
of fraud than against its existence. 

The grand object of the herring fishery Board ” has been to enforce such a system of curing as would 
bring British herrings to a level with those of the Dutch. In this, however, they have completely 
failed ; Dutch herrings generally fetching double the price of British herrings in every market of Europe. 
Neither is this to be wondered at. The consumers or Dutch herrings are the inhabitants of the Nether> 
lands and of the German towns, who use them rather as a luxury than as an article of food, and who do 
not grudge the tirice tliat is necessary to have them in the finest order. The consumers of British her* 
rings, on the other hand, are the negroes of the West Indies, and the poor of Ireland and Scotland. 
Cheapness is the prime remiisite in the estimation of such persons; and nothing can be more entirely 
absurd, than that a public Board should endeavour to force the fish curers to adopt such a system in the 
preparation of lierrings as must infallibly raise their price beyond tlie means of those by whom they are 
bought. Why should not the taste of the consumers be consulted as much in this as in any thing else ? 
It would not be more ridiculous to attempt to have all cheese made of the same richness and flavour as 
Stilton, than It is to attemnt to bring up all herrings to the standard of the Dutch. 

We do, therefore, hope that an end may be put to this system ; and that our legislators and patriots 
will cease to torment themselves with schemes for the improvement of the fisheries. The very best 
thing they can do for them is to let them alone. It is not a business that requires any sort of adventitious 
encouragement. Every obstacle to the easy introduction of fish into London ana other places should 
certainly be removed; but all direct interferences with the fishery are sure to be In the last degree 
pernicious. 

Of the 284,73G barrels of herrings exported from Great Britain in the year ending the 6th of April, 
1842, 1R7,9.V3 went to Ireland, 5,7134 to places out of Europe (chiefly the West Indies), and 91,0694 to 
places in Europe other than Irelandf. The exportation of lierrings to the W. Indies has of late years 
rapidly declined, in consequence, no doubt, of the emancipation of the slaves. 

HIDES (Ger. Haiite; Du. Iluiden; Fr. Peaux; Jt.Cuoja; Sp. PelleJoSy Pieles; Rus. 
Ko/thi), signify, generally, the skins of beasts ; but the term is more particularly applied 
to those of large cattle, such as bullocks, cows, horses, &c. Hides are raw or green ; 
that is, in the state in which they are taken off the carcase, or dressed with salt, alum, 
and saltpetre, to prevent them from putrefying ; or they are cured or tanned. The hides 
of ;Souiti America aie in the highest repute, and vast quantities of ttiein are annually im¬ 
ported. The customs duty formerly imposed on hide.s when imported was repealed by 
Sir Robert Peel in 1845. And, as was to be expected, the imports have since been 
very largely increased. The subjoined table shows the sources whence hides are prin¬ 
cipally brought, and the supplies furnished by each. 

N.B. The importation of infected or diseased hides, skins, hoofs, horns, &c., may bo prohibited by 
Order in Council. 


An Account of the Weight of the Hides imported into the United Kingdom in each of the Five Years 
ending with 18')!, specifying the Countries whence the Hides were imported, and the Quantities 
brought from each. 



HOGSHEAD, a measure of c.ipacity, containing Imperial gallons. A hogshead 
is eqTial to ^ a pipe. — (See Weights and Measures.) 

HOLIDAYS, are understood to be those days, exclusive of Sundays, on which na 
regular public business is transacted at particular public offices. THey are either fixed 
or variable. The variable holidays are. Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, Holy Thursday, Whit Monday and Tuesday. 


No holidays are kept by the Bank of England, the Customs, and the Inland Revenue Department, 
except Christmas-day, Good Friday, the Queen’s birthday, and such days as may be appoints by pro* 
clamatiou for the purpose of a getferal fast, or by warrant of the authorities. 
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HONEY.--HORSE. 


HONEY (Du. Honing; Fr. Mitl; Ger. Honig; It. Male; Lat. Mel; Rus. 

Med: Sp. Miel), a vegetable juice collected by bees. “ Its flavour varies according to 
the nature of the flowers from which it is collected. Thus, the honeys of Minorca, 
Narbonne, and England are known by their flavours; and the honey prepared in dif 
ferent parts even of the same country differs. It is separated from the comb by dripping 
and by expression : the first method affords the purest sort; the second separates a less 
pure lioncy ; and a still inferior kind is obtained by heating the comb before it is pressed. 
When obtained from young hives, which have not swarmed, it is denominated virgin 
lumeg. It is sometimes adulterated with flour, which is detected by mixing it with tepid 
water: the honey dissolves, while the flour remains nearly unaltered.”— (^Thomson's 
Dispensatory .) 

By stat. 23 Eliz. c. 8. § 4., all vessels of honey are to be marked with the initial 
letters of the name of the owner, on pain of forfeiting 6s. 8</. ; and contain, the barrel 
32 gallons, the kilderkin 16 gallons, and the firkin 8 gallons, or forfeit 6s. for every gallon 
wanting ; and if any honey sold be corrupted with any deceitful mixture, the seller shall 
forfeit the honey, &c. 

HOPS (Ger. JTopfen; Du. Hoppe; Fr. Houblon; It. Luppoli, Bruscandoli; Sp. 
Obion; Rus. Ckmel; Lat. Humidus Lvpulus). Tlie hop is a perennial rooted plant, 
of which there are several varieties. It has an annual twining stem, which, when sup¬ 
ported on poles, or trees, will reach the height of from 12 to 20 feet or more. It is a 
native of Britain, and most parts of Europe. When the hop was first used for preserving 
and improving beer, or cultivated for that purpose, is not known—(see Alk) ; but its 
culture was introduced into this country from Fla’adcrs in the reign of Henry VIII, 
Hops are first mentioned in the Statute Book in 1552, in an act 5 & 6 Edward 6. c. 5. ; 
and it would appear from an act passed in 1603 (1 Jac. 1. c. 18.), that hops were at that 
time extensively cultivated in England. Walter Blithe, in his Improver Improved^ pub¬ 
lished in 1649 (3d ed. 165.3, p. 240.), has a chapter upon improvement by plantation.^ 
of hops, in which there is this striking pa.ssagc. He observes, that “hops were then 
grown to be a national commodity ; but that it was not many years since the famous 
city of London petitioned the parliament of England against two nuisances; and these 
wore, Newcastle coals, in regard to their stench, &c., and hops, in regard they would 
spnyl the taste of drinky and endanger the people : and had the parliament been no wiser 
than they, we had been in a measure pined, and in a great measure starved; which is 
ju.st answerable to the principles of tho.se men who cry down all devices, or ingenious 
discoveries, as projects, and thereby stifle and choak improvement.” 

After the hops have been picked and dried, the brightest and finest .ire put into pockets or fine bagging, 
and the brown into coarse or heavy bagging. The former are chiefly used in the brewing of line ales, 
and the latter by the porter brewers. A pocket of bops, if they be good In quality, well cured and tiglit 
trodd«*n, will weigh about IJcwt.; and a hog of Imps will, under the .'.ame conditions, weigh about 
2^ cwt. If the weiglit of either exceeds or falls much short of this medium, there is reason to .suspect 
that the hops are of an Inferior quality, or have been badly manufactured. The brighter the colour of 
bops, the greater is the estimation in whicli they are held. Farnham hops are reckoned best. The ex¬ 
pense of forming hop plantations is very great, amounting In some instances to from 70f. to lOOf. an acre ; 
and tlie produce is very uncertain, the crop being frequently iubutlieient to defray the expenses of culti¬ 
vation. 

The hop growers are pl.accd under tlie surveillance of the excise, a duty of 2d. per lb. being laid on all 
hops pronucod In this country. A hop planter Is obliged to give notice to the excise, on or before the Ist 
of August each year, of the number of acres he has in cultivation •, the situation and number of his oasts 
or kilns for drying ; the place or pl.accs of liaggmg, which, with the storerooms or warerooms in which the 
packages arc InteiKied to be lodged, are entered by the officer. No hops can be removed from the rooms 
thus entered, before they have been weighed and marked by a revenue officer ; who marks, or ought to 
mark. Its weight, and the name and residence of the grower, upon each bag, pocket, or package. Counter¬ 
feiting the officer’s mark is proldbit<-d under a penalty of KKi/., and defacing it under a penalty of 20/. 
A planter or grower knowingly putting hops of different qualities orv.alue8 into the same bag or package, 
forfeits 20/. And any (wrson mixing with hops any drug, or other thing, to change or alter the colour or 
seeiit, shall forfeit W. a cwt. on ail the hops so changed or altered. The malicious cutting or destroying 
of hop plantations may be punished by transportation beyond seas for life, or any term not less than 7 
jt'ars, or by imprisonment and hard labour in a common gaol, for any terra not exceeding 7 years.— 
{Lottdim's Encu. <{/ Agriculture ; Stevenson's Surrey ; Burn's Justice^ 8(c.) 

The duty on hop.s «if the growth of Great Britain produced, in 1842, 260,978/. I8s. lOfrf. The land un¬ 
der hops in Kngtand comprises aliout .62.000 acres, of which there are in Kent about 27,500, in Sussex 
10 .6(X), in Hereford. 12,.600, in Worcestershire 2,000, &c. 

Hops exported from Great Britain are, on being .again Imported, to be treated as foreign, whether 
originally so or not. 

HORN (Du. Hoorn; Fr. Come; Ger. Horn; Lat. Comu)y a substance too well 
known to require any descriptioft. Horns are of very considerable importance i«.the 
arts, being applied to a great variety of useful purposes. They are very extensively used 
in the manufacture of handles for knives, and in that of spoons, combs, lanterns, snufl- 
honis, &c. When divided into thin plates, horns arc tolerably transparent, and were 
formerly used instead of glass in windows. Glue is sometimes made out of the refuse of 
horn. W'e annually import considerable quantities. At an average of 1850 and 1851, 
the imports of foreign horn amounted to 3,727 tons and the exports to 979 tons. 

HORSE (Ger. Pferd; Du. Paard; I>a. Hest; Sw. Hast; Fr. Cheoal; It, Ca~ 
vallo; Sp, Caballo ; Rus. Loschad; Pol. Kon; Lat. Equus; Gr. ‘Iinros), a domestic 
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quadruped of the highest'utility, being by far the most valuable acquisition made by man 
among the lower animals. 

Tlierc is a great variety of horses in Britain. Tlie frequent introduction of ibreign 
breeds, and their judicious mixture, having greatly improved the native stocks. Our 
race horses are the fleetest iathe world ; our carriage and cavalry horses are amongst thd 
handsomest and most active of those employed for these purposes ; and our heavy draught 
horses are the most powerful, beautiful, and docile of any of the large breeds. 

Number and Value of Horses in Great Rritain. — The number of horses used in Great 
Britain for different purposes is very great, although less so, perhaps, than has been 
generally supposed. Mr. Middleton ( Survey of Middlesex^2d ed. p. 639.) estimated the 
total number of horses in England and Wales, employed in husbandry, at 1,200,000, 
and those employed for other purposes at 600,000. Dr. Colquhoun, contrary to his usual 
practice, reduces this estimate to 1,500,000 for Great Britain ; and in this instance we 
are inclined to think his guess is pretty near the mark. In 1814, when the horses em¬ 
ployed in husbandry were taxed, the numbers of the various descriptions of horses in 
England and Wales, which paid duty, amounted to 1,204,307. But this account did 
not include stage-coach, mail-coach, and hackney-coach horses, nor did it include those 
used in posting. Poor persons keeping only one horse were also exempted from the 
duty ; as were all horses employed in the regular regiments of cavalry and artillery, and 
in the volunteer cavalry. In Mr. Middleton’s estimate, already referred to, he e.stimated 
the number of post-chaise, mail, stage, and hackney-coach horses, at 100,000; and from 
the inquiries we have made, we are satisfied that if we estimate the number of such horses 
in Great Britain, at this moment, at the like sum, we shall be decidedly beyond the 
mark. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be fairly estimated that there arc in Great Britain 
from 1,300,000 to 1,400,000 horses employed for various })urposcs of pleasure and 
utility. They may, probably, be worth at an average from 10/. to 12/., making their 
total value from 13,000,000/. to 16,800,000/. sterling, exclusive of the young horses. 

The duties begin to be charged as soon as horses are used for drawing or riding, and 
not previously. 


An Account of the Numltcr of Horses chargrd witli Duty In the Years endini? the 5th of April, 1832, 
1841, and 18.M, the Rales of Duty, and the Produce of the Duties. 
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of the numbers exempted from the duty. This account Is not. however, to be relied on s inasmuch a» 
very many of those whose horses axe not liable to the duties never think of making any returns. By not 
attending to this clreumstHnce. we Inadvertently, in a former edition of this work, under-rated the num¬ 
ber of horses engaged In certain departments of industry. . ^ . 

hiAuence of RatVuads cm Horses.—TYie statements now made, show the dependence that ought to bo 
Dlaced on the estimates occasionally put forth by some of the promoters of railroads arfd steam carriage. 
These gentlemen are pleased to tell us, that, by superseding the employment of horses in nubile convey¬ 
ances and in the regular carriage of goods, the ftdl adoption of their projects will In the efid enable 
1 000 000 horses to be dispensed with; and that, as each horse consumes as much food as 8 men, subsist¬ 
ence for 8.000,000 human beings will be provided ! To dwell upon the absurdity of such a statement 
would be worse than useless ; r should wc haye thought of noticing It, but that it found its vvay Into 
a report of a committee of the House of Commons. It Is sumclcnt to observe, that supposing all the stage 
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and Tnall coache*, and all the public wa/fgons, van*, &c. employed In the empire, to be superseded by 
stbam carriages, there would not probably be 130,000 horses rendered superfluous. The notion that I 
horse consumes a* much as 8 men, at least If we suppose the men to be reasonably well fed, is too 
ridiculous to deserve notice. . , . , ^ 

The duties at present (ISftS) imposed on horses are respectively 3i. 17*. on racehorses, and 1/. 1*. and 
. 10*. M. on otlier horSes. The rules for discriminating between the horses liable to the duty of 21*. and 
those liable to the smaller duty of lO*. 6d. are embodied in the act 16 frl? Viet. c. 90. It also contains a 
lengthened statement of the exemptions from the duty. The latter comprise all horses kept bona fide for 
Juisb.uidry purposes \ but such horses may be rode, free of duty, to and from any place to wliich a burden 
flhaU have been carried or l)rought back, or to procure medical assistance. Cavalry horses in H. Ma¬ 
jesty'* service are also exempted from duty ; as a^e the horses kept by field officers, adjutants, and sur¬ 
geons serying in militia regiments. 

Brood mares, while kept for the'sole purpose Of breeding, are exempted from all duty. 

'rhe facility with which horses may be stolen has led to the enactment of several regulations with re- 
snect to their sale, &c. The property of a horse cannot be conveyed away without the express consenlof 
the owner. Hence, a purchaser gain* no property in a horse that has been stolen, unless it be 

bought In a/airf or an open market It is'directed that the keeper of every fair or market shall appoint 
a certain'open place for the sale of horses, and one or more persons to take toll there, and keep the place 
from 10 in the forenoon till sunset. The owner’s property in the horse stolen is not altered by sale in a 
legal fair, unless it be openly ridden, led. walked, or kept standing for one hour at least, and has been re¬ 
gistered, for which the buyer is to pay Irf. Sellers orhorses in fairs or markets must be known to the toll- 
takers, or to some other creditable person known to them, who declares his knowledge of them, and en¬ 
ters the same in a book kept bji the toll-taker for the purpose. Without these formalities, the sale is 
void. The owner of a horse stolen may, notwithstanding its legal sale, redeem it on payment or tender 
of the price any time within 6 months of the time of the theft.—(JJwrw’s Justice of the Peace, Chitty's ed. 
vol.* iil. p. 264.) 

In order taobviate the facility afforded bv means of slaughtering houses for the disposal of stolen horses, 
it was enacted in 1786 (26 Geo. 3. c. 71.), that all persons keeping places for slaughtering horses, geldings, 
she. p, hogs, or other cattle not killed for butcher’s meat shall ontain a licence from the quarter sessions, 
firKt produeing from the minister and churchwardens, or from tiie minister and 2 substantial house¬ 
holders, a certificate of their fitness to be intrusted with the management and carrying on of such busi¬ 
ness. Persons slaughtering hordes or cattle without licence are guilty of felony, and may be whipped 
and imprisoned, or transported. ' Persons licensed arc bound to affix over the door or gate of the pla^e 
where their business is carried on, in legible characters, the words ** Licensed for slaughtering Horses, 
jiursuant to an Act pas'ted in the. 26th Year of hn Majesty King Oeo. IIIP 'the parishioners entitled 
to meet in vestry are authorised to choose annually, or oftener, inspectors, whose duty it is to take an 
account and desgrintfon, &c. of every living horse, &c. that may bo brought to such slaughtering houses 
to be killed, and of every dead horse ihat may be l)roiigl\t to be flayed. Persons bringing cattle arc to be 
asked an account of themselves, and if it be not deemed satisfactory, the^’ may be carried before a justice. 
This act does not extend to curriers, fcliinongers, tanners, or persons killing aged or distempered cattle, 
for the purpose of using or curing their hides In their respective businesses ; but these, or any other per¬ 
sons who snail knowingly or wilfully kill any sound or useful horse, &c., shall for every such offence 
forfeit not more than 201., and not less than lOi. 

The stealing of liorses and other cattle is a capital crime, punishnblq by death. The maliciously 
wounding, maiming, killing, &c. of horses and other cattle, is to be punished, at the discretion of the 
court, by transportation beyond seas for life, for .any term not less than 7 years, or by imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding 4 years; and if a male, he may be once, twice, or thrice publicly or privately 
whipped, should the court so direct.—(7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 29. §25.; 7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 30. § 16.) 

Piench Trade in Horses. —The horses of France .are not,speaking gener.ally, nearly so handsome, fleet, 
or powerful as (hose of England. Latterly, however, the French have been making great efforts to im¬ 
prove the breed of horses, and have, in this view, been making large importations from England and 
other countries. At an average of the 5 ye.'irs ending with 1827, the excess of horses imported into 
France, above those exported, amounted to about 13,900 a year.— {Bulletin des Sciences Gbographiqucs, 
tom. xix. p. 6 ) The imports from Engljind have, in some lute years, amounted to nearly 2,01)0 noi;8es. 

HOUSE DEALERS, persons whose business it is to buy and sell horses. 

Every person carrying on tlie business of a horse dealer is required to keep a book, in which he shall 
enter an account of the number of (he horses kept by him for sale and for use, speciiying the duties to 
wiiich the same are respectively liable ; this hook is to be open, at all reasonable times, to the inspection 
of the officers ; and a true copy of the same is to be delivered quarterly to the assessor or assessors of the 
parish in which the party resides, rcnnlty for non-compliance, 50/—(43 Geo. 3. c. 161.) Horse dealers 
are assessed, if they carry on their business In the metropolis, 25/.; and if elsewhere, 12/. 10*. 

In 1851 :here were in Uie metropolis 61 horse-dealers, and in other parts of Great Britain 742, making 
a total of 803. 

HUNDRED WEIGHT, a weight of 112 lbs. avoirdupois, generally written cwt. 


1. AND J. 

JALAP, OR JALOI* (Ger. JaZapp ; Yr. Jalap ; Sciarappa; Sp. JaZ«pa), the root 
of a sort of convolvulus, so named from Xalapa, in Mexico, whence we chiefly import 
it. Tlie root, when brought to this country, is in thin transverse slices, solid, hard, 
weighty, of a blackish colour on the outside, and internally of a dark grey, with black 
circular strite. 'Die hardest and darke.st coloured is the best; that which is light, 
spongy, and pale coloured, should be rejected. The odour of jalap, espeically when in 
powder, is very characteristic. Its taste is exceedingly nauseous, accompanied by a 
sweetish bitterness.— (^Lewis's Mat. Med,s Brande's Pharmacy.) The entries of jalap 
for home consumption amounted, at an average of 1840 and 1841, to 44,962 lbs. a year. 
JAMAICA PEPPER. See Pimento. 

JAPANNED WARES (Ger. JapanUche toare; Du. Japansch lakwerk f Fr. 
Marchandttes de Japan), articles of every description, such as tea-trays, clock-dialsy can¬ 
dlesticks, snufF-boxeiS &c. covered with coats of japan, whether plain, or embellished with 
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painting or gilding. Birmingham is the grand staple of this manufacture, whioli is there 
carried on to a great extent. Pontypool, in Monmouthshire, was formerly famous for 
japanning; but itjs at present continued there on a very small scale only. It is pro¬ 
secuted with spirit and success at Bilston and Wolverhampton.^ ^ 

JASPER (Ger, Jaspiss; Du. Jhspis; Vr,Jaspe; It. Diaspro; Sp. Jcupe; Rus. 
Jaachma), Tliis stone is an ingredient in the composition of many piountains. * It oc¬ 
curs usually in large amorphous masses, sometimes in round or angular pie^s; its iVac- 
ture is conchoidal; specific gravity from 2 to 27. Its colours arc various: When hebt^d 
it does not decrepitate: it is usually divided into4 species, denominated Egyptiand^isper,.' 
striped jasper, porcelain jasper, and common jasper. It is sometimes employed by¬ 
jewellers in the formation of seals, 

JERSEY. See Guernsey. ' ' ' - . ' 

JET, OR PITCH COAL (Du. Git, Zwarte harnatetny Pr. Jaia, JayeC; Ger, Gaya/; 
It. Gagatfty Lustrino; Lat. Gagua, Gagates), of a black velvet colour, occurs massive, 
in plates; sometimes in the shape of branches*of trees, but without a regular woody 
texture. Internal lustre shining, resinous, soft; rather brittle ; easily frangible: specific 
gravity 1 ‘3. It is used for fuel, and for making vessels and snufT-boi^s. In Prussia it 
is called black amber, and is cut into rosaries and nccklacey. It is distinguished by its 
brilliancy and conchoidal fracture.TA owmom’# Chemiatrg,') 

JETSAM. See Flotsam. , 

IMPORTATION and EXPORTATION^ the bringing of commodities from 
and sending them to other countries. A very large portion of the revenue of Great 
Britain being derived from cu.stoms duties, or from duties on commodities imported from 
abroad; and drawbacks being given on many, and bounties on»a few articles exported ; 
the business of importation and exportation is subjected to various regulations which 
must be carefully observed by those who would avoid incurring' penalties, and suDjecting 
their property to confiscation. The regulations referred to are embodied in the Customs 
Consolidation Act, 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107., which came into bperation on the 20th 
August, 1853. We subjoin an abstract of such portions of this statute as relate to im¬ 
portation, exportation, &c. 

Customs Consolidation Act or 1853, tub 16 & 17 Vict. cap. 107. 

The first 8 clauses of the Act relate to the appointment qf Officers of Customs, and need not be here 
referred to. 

Clauses 9 to 14 relate to the appointment of Ports, Quays, Warehouses, SuffkraHce Wharfs, Landi/tg 
and Boat ding Stations. 

Clauses 15 to 17 relate to the licensing qf Agents for the transacting of business relating to the Entry 
and Clearance qf Ships, Goods, and Baggage, and of Lightermers Jor the carriage qf goods to and from 
importing and exporting ships. 

Clauses l8to28relato to the Collection, Management, and Custody qf Duties of Customs, and the 
payment qf Drawbacks and Allowances. 

As TO Disputes and Controversies between tub Importer op Goods and tub Officers op 
Customs as to the Duty dub o.n such Goods. 

In case of Dispute, Importer to deposit the Duty demanded. — If any dispute shall arise as to the 
proper rate of duty payable in respect of any goods imported Into the U. K., and admissible for homo 
Consumption, the importer or consignee, or his agent, shall deposit in4he hands of the collector of the 
customs at the port of importation the amount of duty demanded by such collector ; and sucli deposit 
shall be deemed and taken to be the proper duty payable in respect of such goods, unless an action or 
suit shall be brought or commenced by the importer of such goods within 3 months from the time of 
making such deposit, in one of H. Majesty’s courts of law at Westminster, Dublin or Edinburgh, against 
such collector, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any and what amount of duty is due and payable 
upon sucii goods ; atid, upon payment of such deposit, and passing a proper entry for such goods, by the 
importer, consignee, or agent, such collector shall thereupon cause the said goods to be delivered in 
virtue of such entry.—5 29. „ 

Deposits to be carried to Consol dated Fund — Where such deposit shall have been made as aforesaid 
the same shall be paid by the said collector to the Receiver General of Customs, to be by him carried 
to the Consolidated Fund of the U. K.; and in case no action shall be brought within the time herein¬ 
before limited for that purpose, such deposit shall bo retained and applied to the use of H Majesty, in 
the same manner as if the same had been originally paid and received as tlie duty due and payable on 
such goods ; and in case such action shall be so brought, and it shall thereupon be determined by due 
co<irse of law that the duty so demanded and deposited was not the proper duty due and payable upon 
such goods, but that a less duty was payable thereon, then the difference between the sum so deposited 
and the duty so found to be due, or the whole sum so deposited, as the case may require, fbail forth, 
with be returned to such importer, with interest thereon after the rate oC 6 per cent, per annum for the 
period during which the sums so paid or returned shall have been so deposited ; and such payment shall 
be accepted by such importer in satisfaction of all claims in respect of the importation of such goods 
and the duty payable thereon, and of all or any damages and expenses Incident thereto, except costs of 
suit, as next hereln>after provided; that is to say, provided always, that the party to such action or suit 
in whose favour a verdict shall be given shall be entitled to his costs of suit as between party and party 
against the other party to such action or suit—such costs to be taxed by the proper officer of tiie court 
in which Such action snail be brought. In the usual way; and if such verdict shall lie given against, the 
plaintiff in such action or suit^ the costs so taxed as aforesaid shall be recoverable and recovered against 
the plaintiff in the same manner as damages and costs in an ordin try action or suit in such court are 
recoveridile by law: but if such verdict shall be given against the collector as defendant in such suit, tlie 
costs so taxed as aforesaid shall be paid by the Gommissioners of Customs out of any monies arising 
fromthedutiesof customs.—^ 30. . 
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As TO Complaint* and l>i*pirrE* betwesw Mcrchanti and othem and ths Ofpicvm op Customs, 

TUB PUBLIC iNVBJiTIGATION THERROP, AND INQUIRIES TOUCHING MaTTHRS R^LATIMO TO THE CUSTOMS, 

AND TUB Conduct op Opficers or othrhs concbrnso thbriIn. 

’ Dhputet and Inquiries in London. — If hi the port of Loodon mjr ditpato arlMjyetwecn nnf iBRfters 
or owners of ships, merchants, infporters, consignees, shippers, or exporters of goods, or their agents, 
or licent^ agents, and any ofBcer of customs, with reference to the seisure pr detention of anjr smp or 

{ pods, or to any apparently accidental oiQisslon, inadvertenoe, or nojicompHance with the laws olr regu< 
ations relating to the customs, or touching the withdrawal of agents’ Iksences, it shall he lawful for the, 
CommiHioners to dispoee of or determine such dispute In such maaner as they may deeia just. — ^ 31* 
J*oto*T to femit or mitigate Penalties. upon consideration of the facts and circumstances out of 
which such dispute shall have arisen the Commissioners of Customs shall be of opinion that any penalty 
or forfeiture has been incurred by any such master, owner, merchant im^rter, consignee, snipper, 
exporter, or agent, the said Commissioners may, in case they shall be or opinion that the penalty ought 
to be remitted, remit and forego the same accordingly, or in case they shall'be of opfnkm that a n Jti- 
gated penalty should be imposed and enforced, mitigate any such penalty or forfeiture to such amount 
Rs they may deem a sufficient satisfaction for the breach of law or regulation complained of^^ | .32, 
Appeal to open Court. — In case any such master, owner, merchant, importer, shipper, exfmrter, or 
agent shall feel himself aggrieved by the determination of the Commissioners of Customs in any of the 
cases aforesaid, or have any ground of complaint against any officer of customs in respect of anything 
done or omitted to be done by such officer hi or about the execution of his duty, the party so (wting 
himself aggrieved shall, upon an application in writing to the Commissioners of Customs, which appli¬ 
cation shail state the substance of his complaint, or the reasons of hU dissatisfaction with such deter¬ 
mination, be entitled to have the facts and circumstances of such complaint or determination inquired 
into by one of the said Commissioners, in the manner following : -• § 33.*^ 

Commissioner to conduct public Inquiry. — Upon receipt of such apnllcatioo as aforasald the Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs shall depute one of such Commissioners to inquire into the suhlect mattef of such 
application, for which purpose a suitable apartment shall be provided, to which the parties complaining 
and the parties complained against, and their agents and wUne8#s, and all other persons interested or 
dcsirous^of attending, shall have free access ; and the Cdmmissioner so deputed shall receive the state¬ 
ment of the complainant or his agent or attorney, and hear any reasons which he or they may advance 
fn support of bis complaint, and the said Commissioner shall take or cause to be taken any evidence on 
oath which the said complainant may offer and adduce in support of bis complaint, and write down or 
cause to be written down and report the sttbstance of itich evtdeoce in a narrative form, and his opinion 
thereon aiid on the arguments, if any, adduced on the hearing of the case, for the information of the 
said Commissioners; and in like manner the Commissioner so deputed as aforesaid shall lake and write 
down or cause to be taken down and written, and report, for the information of the sakl Commissioners 
of Customs, any evidence which may be offt^red in support of such determination of the Commissioners, 
or in case of a complaint against an officer such excufoatory evidence as the officer complained against 
may offor or adduce ; and the course of proceeding with respect to the taking of such evidence «id the 
Conduct of such inquiry shall be in as close coiiforinity as the nature of such inquiry will admit with the 
practices bdopted before Justices on Inquiries had before such Justices. — ) 34. 

Commissioners to prosecute or decide, — I’he Commissioners of Customs, upon the evidence so 
reported to them, sliall either determine to firosecute, If they deem it a proper case for prosecution, or 
decide the case upon such evidence, and make their order thereon accordingly, which order shall be 
oomraimicated by a Commissioner in open court either on the same day or a future day to be appointed 
at the bearing for that pur|)ose; and every order of the Commissioners of Customs, made upon consi¬ 
deration of the facts, circumstances, and evidence so reported by the Commissioner bv whom such 
inouiry shall have been liolden, shall, in case any penalty or mitfgateil penalty or forfeiture shall be 
adjudged by such order to be paid or enforced, be of equal force, validity, and effect as any conviction 
fur penalties which any Justice or Justices is or are now empowered by law to make, and upon the pro¬ 
duction of any such order of any two or more of the Commissioners of Customs to any Justice or Justices 
of the Peace it shall be lawful for »uch Justice or Justices to enforce such order, in the same manner 
and by the like eutliority as such Justice or Justices is or was now empowered to enforce orders under 
the act 11 A 12 Viet. cap. 43.. unless the party against whom such order have'been made shall, within 
one week after the same shall have been communicated as aforesaid, give notice In writing to the Com¬ 
missioners of Customs or to their soUcitor that he refuses to abide by such order, in which case the 
Commissioners of Customs may direct such proceedings thereon as they may see fit, or the party against 
whom such order has been made shall have the same remi^dy by action in any court having Jurisdiction, 
including the “ Coiift of Requests of the City of London and the Liberties thereof,” as if no such 
hearing or order had been made: provided always, that if aiiy sudi roaster, owner, importer, shipper, 
exportur,or agent (not wishing to resort lo such api>eal as herein-before provided) be desirous of stating 
his case pcrionnlly to one of we Commissioners of Customs, he shall be at liberty to do so on attending 
at tile custom house during the sitting of tlie board on aptdying for that purpose. — ( 35. 

Punier to keen Order, — The Commissioners of Customs deputed to Inquirb as aforesaid shall haro 
and exercise, while engaged in (he conduct of such inquiry, and to as full an extent as the same is now 
exercised by any Justice or Justices in Sessions, all necessary powers and authority to enforce order and 
prMriety of conduct. — } 8«. 

Disputes and Inquiries at Outports. — If at any of the outporls any dispute shall arise between any 
master or owners or ships, merchants, importers, consignees, shippers, or exporters of goods, or their 
agent or a^nts, and any officer of customs, with reference to the class of cases herein-Mfore enume¬ 
rated as arising or occurring in the port of London, the like inquiry shall be holden, the like course ot 
proceeding adopted, the like mode of taking evidence pursued, the like accommodation for the parties 
concerned iirovidcd, the like auUiorlties for maintaining order given, and, as nearly as may be, the like 
matters in every respect done, as herein provided for inquiry into and conduct of similar proceedings in 
the port of London, save and exce|it that the duty prescribed to be performed by one of the Com mis- 
sioneri of Customs d^ted for that purpose' shall be performed at such outports by the collector or 
eomptroller or other officer of customs deputed for that purpose. — f 37^ 

Isiqmirirs and £*aminsstions may be conducted by Commissioneis, Auroeyors Oeueral, Ific,—-In any 
of the forcing cases, or whenever it shall be necessary for the Commissioners of Customs or tiielr 
officers to institute any inquiry to ascertain the truth or facts with respect to any complaint or matter 
relating to any butineM under their roanagement or control or incident thereto, or the conduct of officers 
or persons employed thoreln, such inquiries shall and may be made or conducted by the OommtsitoMrA 
for the time lieing, or any one or more of them, or by any Surveyor Oeneril; Inspector CHmeral, 
lector, or Ooraptroller, or other officer of the Customs, or by such person or persons as tlio Comrois- 
•iovmrs of Customs shall direct and appoint for that purpose; and when upon any such inquiry proof on ^ 
eatn sbaH bo required by the person so conducting the same, such person shall and may aomimster such 
oath to any peri^ atte^ag before him as aforesaid ( mid if any person so examined as a witness before 
such person shail he convict of giving false evidence on his examiaatlon on orUi fafrtbre the person 
cmidiietlojg 8tieh.i«qtdry, ovevy such person so competed shall he deemed guilty of p«uary« APd fngil be 
llableto^epolnsaodpeiiattieithereoC.SSS. , 
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Powi'r to summon Wttne^es, mfr Upon any such Inquiry or examination it »ball be lawful for the Com¬ 
missioners of Customs, or any ohe or more of them, or for any such Surveyor General. Inspector Ge¬ 
neral, Collector, Comptroller, or other officer of the Customs, or person io authorised or directed by 
the Commissioners of CustoDnt to conduct such inquiry or examination, to summon ai^ person required 
as a witness to appear before the said Commissioners, Inspector General, Collector, Comptroller* Sur¬ 
veyor General, or other officer, or person authorised to conduct such inquiry.or examloatlon, as the 
c.ise mav be, to attend on the hearing thereof at the time and place to be specifled in such summons, to 
give evidence upon oath of the truth of any facts appertaining to such inquirv, or any other matter 
touching or relating thereto; and ev«ry person so summoned, having hiil reasonable expenses for such 
attendance, if required, tendered to him at the time of service of such summons, who shall neglect or 
refuse to appear according to the exigency thereof, or who, having so appeared, shall refuse to take the 
oath, or shall refuse to give evidence, or to answer according to the best of his knowledge and belief 
any question when thereunto require!, shall for every suck default or offence forfeit the sum of 
20f. — ^ 39. 

RegiUattont/or Conduct t]f loquiries, —The Commissioners of Customs shall fi-ora time to time make 
suck rutee and orders for the proper conduct of such inquiries as aforesaid as may ke expedient, and 09 
in'their judgment shall be necessary or proper : and such rules and orders shall be observed on the con¬ 
duct of such inquiries, until auuuUed dr varied by the-authority of the said Commissioners. — ^40. 

Aa THB Importation, or Prohibition, Entry, Examination, Landing, and Warehousing 

or Goods. 


Importation and Prohibition. — It shall be lawlki to import into the U. K. any goods which are not by 
thi 5 or any law in force at the time of importation thereof proiiibited to be so imported, and to ware¬ 
house under the laws In force for the warehousing of goods, except as herein-after provided, In war^ 
houses duly approved for The warehousing of goods without payment of duty on the first en^ry tliereof, 
any goods subject to duties or customs the iraportalion and warehousing whereof is not prohibited by 
any law in force at the time of such invitation: provided always, that the duties on the following 
goodo', and on such other goods as the Commissioners of the Treasury may from time to time direct, 
shall be paid on the first importation thereof, and such goods shall nut be wai^ehoused either for home 
consumption or exportation; viz., corn, grain, meal, and flour, and wood goods from British pus > 
sessions. — { 41. 

Titufi qf Importation of Goods and Time qf Arrivalqf Ships defined —If, upon the first levying or repealing 
of any dutv, or the first permitting or prohibiting of any importation, or at any other time, or for any 
of till! purposes of this or any act relating to the customs, it shall liecome necessary to determine the 

K recise time at which an importation of any goods shall be deemed to have had effect, such time shall 
e deemed to be the time at which the sldp Importing such goods had actually come within the limits of 
the port at which such ship shall in due course-be reported and such goods be discharged i and if any 
question arjsq upon the arrival of any ship in respect ot any charge or allowance upon such ship, exclu¬ 
sive of cargo, the time of such arrival shall be deemed to be the time to which the report of such ship 
has been or ought to have been made_^42. 

Importation /Iirecf. —No gomis shall be deemed to be imported from any p.irticuiar place unless they 
be iintK>rted direct from such place, and shall have been there laden on board the importing ship, either 
as the first shipment of such goods, or after the same sliall have been actually landed at such place.—$ 43. 

ProhfbUians and Restrictions. — If any goods enumerated or described iu the following table of pro¬ 
hibitions and restriction^ as goods absolutely prohibited to be imported,” shall be imported or brought- 
fiitotiieU. K.,Qr if any goods enumerated or described in such table as.** goods prohibifed to be imported 
except in transit, and ** subject to such regulations and restrictions as the Commissioners of the Treasury 
may direct, and duly retried as goods in transit accordingly” shall be imitorted Into the U. K., except 
In transit, in accordance with sUch regulations and restrictions, and so reported as aforesaid, or if any 
goods enumerated or described in such table as ** goods subject to certain restrictions on importation 
sli’tll be imported or brought into the U. K. contrary to the prohibitions or restrictions contained In such 
table in respect thereof, t'hen and in every such case such gc^s shall be forfeited, and shall be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of as t.he Commissioners of Customs may direct—{44, 


or Dublin, or ports appointed by tl*e CommUsioners of 
Customs, er Into the ports of Dorer or Kolkeston direct from 
Calais or Boulogne, aud unless in ships of 50 tons burden or 
upwards. 

Spints (not being perfumed or medicinal spirits), unim lit 
shi|w of At) tons l>uruen at least, and In caska ot other vessels 
cauable of containing liquids, each of such casks or oUtur vessels 
being of the sire or content of VO gallons at the least, and duly 
reported, or in glass bottles or stone bottles not SxcctNling the 
size of.T-plnt bottles, and being n ally part of the cargo ot fhe 
importing ship, and duly reported. 

Tobacco andunulT fttim the East Indies, and tobacco from 
the Turkish dominions. Including Egypt, unless Imported 
direct from any of those places in packages containing not less 
than lOU lbs. net weight each. 

Negrohead tobacco, and also snufT being the produce of the 

_ U. Slates of America, unless in hhds., casks, enwta, or cases. 

Indecent or obscene prints, paintings, books, cnnls, litho- I containing not less than liOU IU. net weight or unless im- 
•iipiiic or other engravings, or any oilier indecent or obscene | t>orted direct from the said U. States in packages containing 
* o Bf / ‘ not less than 160 IU. net weight each. 

Tobacco from Malta, and tobacco the produce of Porto Eioo, 
Mexico, Mouth America, Mt. Domingo, Cuba, the British pos. 
seasieiis in America, and the W. coast of Afkiot, unless in 
hhds., casks, chesu, or case* containing not leas than VOO iba. 
net weight each, or unleu imported direct from these places, 
or ftrom the U. htates of America in paekagea containltiR not 
less than SO iba. net weight each. 

Tobacco and snuif, the produce of the' Philippine Islands, 
unieu in hhds. casks, chetU, or cases containing not leu titan 
VUU lbs. net weight each, or unleu such tobacco or snuif bo Im¬ 
ported ikom M aniUa direct, in bales at packages containlngAot 
teu than VOO lbs. net weight each. 

Tobacco and snuff of or fVcin any other country or place not 
before enumerated, unleU in hhds., casks, chests, or cases, 
containing not leu than kOO lbs. net weight each. 

Cigars, unieu In peckages contafnlng not ieu than 100 lU. 
net weight laeh. 

Cigarillos or oigarettos, unlei_ 

leu Hum "70 Um. net weight each. 

Tobacco, not being cigars, cigarillos, or clgafsttos and' snuff, 
separated or dtvidea In any manner wlUim any package in 
wfdcdi the same may bj the nrMelog Table ho impr***^ 

'300 nrom tbo Turkish eno^e, OT firaok, 


GOODS ABSOLlITBLV rKOHlBITBO TO JIB IMTORTBO. 

Books wherein tlie copyright shall be first sultsistiitg, first 
coiniio<ed or writttm or printed in the U. Kingdom, and 
printed or reprinted in any other country, as to which the pro¬ 
prietor of such c(n>yTight or his agent shall have given to the 
ConinilssionerH of Customs a notice that such copyright sub- 
si»t8, lucli notice also stating when such copy rigid will expire. 

. Coin, vi7.—false money, or counterfeit sterling. 

iloiii, silver, of the realm, or any money purporting to be 
sucli, not being of the established standard in weight or line- 
ne^. 

Extracts, essences, or other concentrations of coffee, chicory, 
tea, or tobacco, or any admixture of tlie same. 

Malt. 

indec 

griipliic or other engravings, or'any 
articles. 

hnutr work. 

Tobacco stalks stripped from the leaf, wiietber manufactured 
or not. 

Tobacco Italic flour. 


I Trandt 


tuch Hegatatitm* and ....- . 

TreatHrjf mat}/ direct, and duty reported ae good* 
accordingly. 

Articles of foreign manufacture and any packages of such 
articles bearing any names, brands, or marlu being or pur- 
ttorilng to bo the names, brands, ot marks of manufacturers 
residmt in the IT. K. 

Clocks and watches of any metal impressed with any mark 
or stamp appearing to be or to represent any legal British assay, 
mark, or stwtip, or purfKirting by any mark or appearsnes to 
he of the manufacture «the U. K. 

Parts of ottioles; via., any distinct or separate part of any 
arMcle not aeooupaniod bjf uta othar part or ail the other parts 
of su(^ artiatsiso as to be complete and perfect, if stieb article 
be subject <0 duty according to the value thereof. 

GoodeprokVUted to tehtqurM, eeepf su^jfert to ike JteetriMme 

infiseted eattta, sI^,ot other animals, htd» 
horns, houft, or any ocher part of cattle or other animats, which 
H. Majesty may, by oMer in council, prohibit in order to pre¬ 
vent any conta^otts distemper. 

Hik, manufactures of silk, beiiw the manufketures at Burope, 
wilesa Into the porU of London* Uvorp^* Hull, Southaftipi^t 

2 


I in packages oontaln^| aof 


-- . --.^..wttosof any kind, 

any country or place whatever, nnless In ships of md 
IkO tons burden, and imported Into such ports cmly os 
ay be approved or by the Commissi^nan OTCustoms. 


cepe tobacco firom the TO_ 

0|^ p#okkges cootalQlng leM |i 

Ikibaeflo, tmiff, cigats, cigarillos, or cigarettos of any kind, 

orfSromany------ - " ■ 

less than IkO 
art or may b 
' 2 
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Arms tte mny he prohibited — The importation of arms, ammunition, gunpowder, or any other good* 
av be nrohiblt^ by proclomatJon or order In council.f 45. 

Lists of prohibited Books to be exposed at Custom Houses, —The Commissioners of Customs shall 
tuse to be maderand to be publirly exposed at the several ports in the U. K, and in H. Majesiy’s 
3S8es8lons abroad, printed lists of all books vrhercin the copyright shall be subsisting, and as to which 
le proprietor of such copyright, or his agent, shall have given notice in writing to the said Commissioners 
lat such copyright exists, suting in such notice when such copyright expires. } 46. 

Ship to come quicklu to Place ^ unlading, and bring to at the Stations for boarding Officers. — If any 
lip coming into the tj. K. or Into the Channel Islands shall not come as quickly up to the proper pUce 


ship shall remove from such place, except directly to some other proper place of mooring or unlading, 
and with the knowledge of the proper officer of the Customs, or if the master of any ship oq board of 
which any officer is stationed neglect or refuse to provide every such officer sufficient room under the 
deck in some part of the forecastle or steerage for his bed or hammock, the master of such vessel shall 
forfeit the sum of 20f. — §47. ....... 

Officers to board Ships, &c _The proper officers of the Customs may board any ship arriving at any 

port in the U. K. or tne Channel Islands,and freely stay on board until all the goods laden therein shall 
be duly delivered from the same, and shall have free access to every part of the ship, with power to fasten 
down hatchways or entrances to the hold, and to mark any goods before landing, and to lock up, seal, 
mark, or otherwise secure any goods on board such ship ; and if any place or any box or chest be locked, 
and the keys be withheld, such officers, if they be of a degree superior to that ot tidewaiter, may open any 
such place, box, or chesrln the best manner in their power, and If they be tidewaiters, or only of that 
degree, they shall send for their superior officer, who may open or cause to be opened any sucli place, 
box, or chest in the best manner in ills power; and if any goods be found concealed on board any such 
ship they shall be forfeited; and if the officers shall place any lock, mark, or seal upon any goods on 
board, and such lock, mark, or seal be wilfully opened, altered, or broken before due delivery of such 
goods, or if any of such goods be secretly conveyed away, or the hatchways or entrances to the hold, after 
having been fastened down by the officer, be opened, the master of such ship shall forfeit the sum ot 
toOi \ and if the proper officer of the customs shall place any lock, mark, or seal upon any stores on 
board any ship or vessel arriving in the U. K., and such lock, mark, or seal be wilfully opened, altered, 
or broken, or if any such stores be secretly conveyed away, either while the ship remains in the port 
at which she shall have so arrived, or before she shall have arrived at any other port In the U. K. to 
which she may then be about to proceed, the master of such ship shall forfeit the sum of 20/— § 41, 

7^'me and Place of landing Goods Inwards. —No goods, except diamonds, bullion, lobsters, and fresh 
fish of British-taking and imported in British ships, which may be landed without report or entry, shall 
bo unshipped from any ship arriving from parts beyond the seas, or be landed or put on shore, on Sun¬ 
days or holidays, nor shall they be so unshipped, landed, or put on shore on any other days, except 
between the hours of 8 o’clock in the morning and 4 o’clock in the afternoon from the 1st of March until 
the Ist of November, and between tlie hours of 9 o’clock in the morning and 4 o’clock In the afternoon 
from the Ist of November until the Ist of March, or during such other hours as may be appointed by 
the Commissioners of Customs ; nor shall any goods bo unshipped or landed unless in the presence 
or with the authority of the proper officer of the customs, nor shall they be so landed except at some 
* legal quay, wharf, or other place duly appointed for the landing of goods, nor shall any such goods after 
having been unshipped, or put into any boat or craft to be landed, be transhipped or removed into any 
other boat or craft previously to their being landed without the permission of tjie proper officer of the 
Customs ; and if any such goods sliall be unshipped, landed, transhipped, or removed contrary hereto 
the same shall be forfeited, and if any goods shall bo unshipped or removed from any importing ship for 
the purpose of being landed after due entry theieof, such goods shall be forthwith removed to and landed 
at the wharf, qu.iy, or other place at which the same are intended to be landed ; and If such goods are 
nut so removed and landed the same shall bo forfeited, together with the barge, lighter, boat, or other 
vessel employed in removing the same. — § 49. 

Aa TO THK BBPORT OP TUB CARGO OP MERCHANT SHIPS, AND OF SHIPS IN COMMISSION HRINOINO 
Merchanoisb from Farts beyond the Seas. 

Master to report within Twenty four Hours after Arrival. —The master of every ship, whether laden 
or In ballast, shall within twenty-four hours after arrival from parts beyond the seas at any port in the 
U. K., and before bulk be broken, make due report of such snip in the form following or to the same 
elfoct, and containing the several particulars indicated or required thereby ; and if the cargo of such 
ship shall have been laden at several places shall state the'names of those places in column 1. in the order 
of lime in which the same were laden opposite to the particulars of the goods so laden— § ftO. 






Ship's Name, 

Tonnage. 

flrilish or Foreign ; if Hritish, 
Fort of iU’gistry ; if Foreign, 
Country to which she 
belongs. 


Nnme nf Matter, and Fort or 

whether a Ilritisn or Placi’ froi 
Foreign Sahject. whetu c 

arrivtHl. 


Htrt state the Particiilare aceerding to the above Headings. 


Nameov 
Name* of 

Flaoe* where Marks, 
laden In order 
MTlme. 


Packages and DeecripUons of 
Uoods, FanlcuUn of Goods 
stowed loose, and General 
Denomination of Contents of 
each PackaM of Tobacco, 
Cigars, or Snutfiniendea to he 
imported at this Port. 


Particulars of Goods (If any) tc 
ackagesand Goods he traaftbippM a 
(If anv) for any to remain on Ikku 
other Port In the for Exportation. 
United Kingdom. 


Ill i I I 

Here stats the Parii-utars according to the a6ov« Headings, or f in Ballast, state in Ballast onfy.'' 
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Surptui Stores remaining on boards trii. 

Num^ of A lien Passengers (If an>} - 
PiluU* Names . . . 

At Mhat Station Ship Iving • 

Agent’s Name and Address 

1 declare that the entry above written It a just report of niy hliip and of her l.'idlng, and that the particulars therein lnM>rted 
are true to the best of my knowleilge, and that 1 have nut broken bulk or dehvetcd any goods out of my said ship since her 
departure from , the last foreign place of loading (exctfi, If so, at tfafittc rvkcre.) 

(Signed) 

Signed and declared this Master. 

day of 

. In presence of 

(Countersigned) 

Collr. cr Contr. 

On Failure Master to forfeit 1(X)/_If such master sluill wilfully fail to make such report according to 

the particulars here set fortli, so tar as the same are apiilicable to such ship, cargo, and vovage, or if 
the particulars or any of them contained in such report be false, sucli miistcr shall forfeit the sum 
of 100/.—J 61. 

Commissioned Ships, British or Foreign, having Goods on Board, S(C — The captain^ master, purser, 
or otlier person having the charge of any ship (having commission from H. Majesty, or from any foreign 
state) having on board any goods laden in parts beyond tlie seas sliall on arrival at any port in the U. K., 
and before any part of such goods be taken out of such ship, or when called upon so to do by any officer 
of the customs, deliver an account in writing under his hand to the best of ins knowledge of the quality 
and quantity of evefw package or parcel of such goods, and of the marks and numbers thereon, and of tlie 
names of the respe^ive shippers and consignees of the same, and sliall make and subscribe a declaration 
.It the foot of such account declaring to the truth thereof, and shall also truly answer to the collector or 
comptroller such questions concerning such goods as shall be required of him, and on failure thereof 
such captain, master, purser, or other person shall forfeit the sum of 100/.; and all such ships shall be 
liable to such searches as merchant ships are liable to, and tlie officers of the customs may freely enter 
and go on board all such ships, and bring from thence on shore into the Queen’s warehouse any goods 
found on board any such ship as aforesaid, subject nevertheless to sucli regulations in respect of ships 
of war belonging to II. Majesty as shall from time to Time be directed in that respect by the 
Commissioners of H. Majesty’s Treasury. — § iia- 

Mastcr to deliver Bills of Lading arui answer Questions —The master of every ship arriving from parts 
beyond the seas shall at the time of making such report deliver to the collector or comntrollcr, if required, 
the bill cf fading, or a copy thereof, for every part ot the cargo laden on board, and snail answer all sueli 
questions relating to the ship, cargo, crew, and voyage as shall be put to him by such collector or comp¬ 
troller ; and in case of failure or refusal to answer such questions or answer truly, or to produce any 
such bill oi lading or copy, or if any such bill of lading o^cupy shall be false, or if any bill of lading be 
uttered or produced by any niastec, and the goods expressed therein shall not have been bond .fide 
shipped on board such ship, or if any bill of lading uttered or produced by any master sliall not hato 
been signed by him, or any such copy sliall not have been received or made by him, previously to his 
leaving the place where the goods expressed in such bill of lading or copy were shipped, or if after the 
arrival of any ship within four leagues of tlie coast of the U. K. bulk shall be broken, or any alteration 
made in the stowage of the cargo of such ship so as to facilitate the unlading of any part of such cargo, or 
If any part be staved, destroyed, or thrown overboard, or any package be opened, unless accounted for 
to the satisfaction of Die Commissioners of Customs, in every such case such master shall forfeit the 
sum of 100/. - 553. 

Packages reported “ Contents unknown" may be opened and examined. — If the contents of any 
package intended for exportation in the same ship shall be reported by the master as being unknown to 
him, the officers of the Customs may open and examine such p.ackage on board, or bring tlie same to the 
Queen’s warehouse for that put pose, and if there be found in such package any goods uhich are 
prohibited to be Imported such goods shall be forfeited, unless the Commissioners of Customs shall 
permit them to be exported. —5 

As TO THE Entry of Dutiable Goons to be delivered fob Home Consumption on The landing 

lUEUEOP FROM THE IMPORTINO SlIlP. 

Entry for Home Consumption. — The Importer of .any goods liable to duties of customs and Intended 
to be delivered for home use on the landing thereof from the importing ship, or his agent, sliall, before 
unshlpment thereof, make perfect entry of such goods by delivering to the collector or comptroller a bill 
of entry thereof in the form following or to the same effect, and containing the several particulars 
indicated in or required thereby. 
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* 0, d. 

Total amount oTclatj pnyaMel 
oathbenlrjr “I 

Dated tbia dij of 18 . 

(Signed) 

Tmporter or Atrenf, 

1 |m«m# 0ftmf»rt*r or of (fdoew of abode) do hereby declare that lam (tha imporiar or mgetti dvlg autborited by iht 

, ----^ conutned in this btll of entry, and tb-‘ ’ -- .k^i- —.-j --- ^ 


ImporUr) of Uie goods oonUtned In this Mil of < 
siuft. at the sum of (oiorug^ in words at length). 
WUaets tny band the day of 


i that 1 enter the same goods, therein stated aa -goetb charge at 


16 


(Signed) 


importer or 4i<mf • 


And the particular! in such entry ihall correapond with the particulars given of the same goods and 
packages in the report of the ship, and in any certificate of origin or other document, where any such is 
required, by which the importation or entry of such goods is authorised, or upon tSnich the Importer is 
entitled to any benefit by the distinction thereof, or otherwise, and whenever the Taiue of any goods is 
required to be stated In the entry, the importer or his agent shiill subscribe a declaration of tne truth of 
such value in the form set forth at the foot of such entry. — § 56. 

Payment qf Duties. — The importer or his agent shall immediately upon the entry of any goods entered 
by him to be delivered for home use pay down any duties which may be payable upon the goods men. 
tioued In such bill of entry, if in Lonnon, to the receiver general, and If at any of the outports to the 
collector or other person authorised by the Commissioners of Customs to receive the same; and such 
bill of entry, when signed by the collector or other such person, shall be transmitted to the landing 
waiter,, and be his warrant for the landing and delivery of such go<MS. — § 56. 

Delentionof Goods for under Value. — If upon the examination of any goods entered for duty, which 
are chargeable with duty upon the value thereof, it shall appear to the oincers of customs that such mods 
are not valued according to the true value thereof, or tliat they are properly chargeablp with a higher 
rate or amount of duty than that to wliich they would be subject according to the value thereof as 
described in the entry, it shall be lawful for such officers to detaib the same, in vAich case they shall 
forthwith give notice in writing to the person entering the tame of the detention of such goods, and of 
the value thereof as estimated by them, either by delivering such notice personally or by transmitting 
the same by post to such person, addressed to him at his place of abode at stated in his entry; and the 
Commissioners of Customs shall, within t days after the detention of such goods, determine either to 
deliver sucli goods on the entry of such person, or to retain the same for the use of the crown, in which 
latter case they shall cause the value at which the goods were so entered, together with an addition of 5 
per cent, and the duties already paid on such entry, to be paid to the person entering the tamn in full 
satUfaction for such goods, or may permit such person, on his application for that purpose, to amend such 
entry at such value and on such terms at they may direct; and if the Commissioners thail retain such 
goods they shall and may dispose of them for the benefit of the crown, and If the proceeds arising there¬ 
from, in cate of sale, shall exceed the sums so paid and all charges incurred by the crown, one moiety of 
such surplus shall be paid to a separate fUnd at the disposal of the Commissioners of Customs, and be 
distributed by them at such periods and in such proportions to or amongst such meritorious officers as 
tlie Commissioners of Customs shall select as most deserving, and the other moiety shall be accounted 
fiir, paid, and carried to account as duties of customs under the direction of the Commissioners of 
Customs.—$57. 


As TO THE Entry of Goods intendbo to bb warehoused without Payment of DCty on 
First Entry thereof. 

' Entry for the Warehouse.— The Importer of any goods intended to be warehoused without payment 
of duty on the first entry thereof, or his agent, shall deliver to the collector or comptroller a bill of entry 
of such goods in the same manner and form and containing tlie same particulars as afo before required 
on the entry of goods to be delivered for home use on the landing tnereof as far as the same shall be 
applicable, and the name and description of the warehouse in which such goods are ifitended to be ware¬ 
housed, and the name of the person in whose name they are to be warehoused; and such bill of entry, 
when signed by the collector or comptroller, shall be transmuted to the proper officer of customs, and 
be the warrant for the due warehousing of such goods.—$ 58. 

Goods entered for Warehouse may upon further Entry be delivered for Dome Use or Exportation. — 
If after any goods shall have been duly entered and landed to be warehefused, thdugh not actually 
dejmsited in tne warehouse, the importer shall further duly enter the same, or any part thereof, for home 
use or for exportatibn, the same may be delivered and taken for home use or exportation, os the case 
maybe. — $69. 

As TO The Entry of Goods free of Duty. 

Particulars qf Entry. — The importer of any goods not suldect to duties or customs, or his agent, shall 
deliver to the collector or comptroller a bill of entry of such goods in the same manner and form and 
containing the same particulars as before required on the entry of dutiable TOods, so far as the same is 
applicable, which entry, to far as regards the goods, shall be a transcript of tne report, and shall therein 
describe such goods according to the terms upon which such goods are free of duty, and the value of 
such ^ods as shall have l)een previously chargeable with duty at value; and such bill of entry, when 
slgnea by the collector or comptroller, shall be transmitted to the proper officer. Rnd be his warrimt for 
the delivery of the goods mentioned therein ; and the Importer, owner, or consignee of tUCh goods, or 
his agent, shall, within 14 days after the entry and landing thereof, deliver to the collector, comptroller, 
or oUier proper officer of customs a full and true accoiuit of the goods to landed; provided, tiiat at 
Liverpool, and with the sanction of the Commissioners of Customs at any^other port where the docks, 
quays, and wharfs shall in like manner be wholly or principally under the control and management of 
one and the same corporate body, the owner, master, or consignee of the importing ship, or his agent, 
shall sign and leave with the collector of customs, within 14 days next after tlie final discharge of such 
goods, a full and accurate list thereof, stating the quantities and distingnishing the weight and coiients 
by measurement of such goods, if any, comprised therein, at shall be chargeable by weight or by measure¬ 
ment for the freight payable thereon, and the names of the consignees (according to the bills of lading), 
or the names of Ihe persons actually paying the freight for the same; and ou failure to leave such list, 
atjMSk owner, fisMter, consignee, or agent shall forfeit the sum of 201.—$ CO. 


As TO TBi Bimifr OF Goods landrd for ExAMrNATioH by Bile of Siobtahd fhrfbctino EHtrt 

TBR8ROF. 

Enttu JW pat qf Shhlt whets Goods not knoum. The importer of any goods or his agent, if unable for 
want of flill information to make a perfect entry of such gt^s, on naaking and subscribing a declaration 
to th^ eflTect before the collector or comptroller, may make an entry by bill oi sight for the packages or 
parols of such goods in the form following, or to ihe same effect^ and coutaining the several particulars 
indicated or required tliereby. — $ 61. 




, tlie itnportar (or asant im 


tb« goods aboye-iuenlJoQ*^ 4a 


herdiy donitfe that I have not or that to tha bast at my knowiedga ha has not Of OK^ulU rmeivad sufHcient ]n« 

voioe. bill of Udwf, a« otfMr «4vu>e mm whenca tlia quality, quantity, or valua or the goods abora-nientloned can be ascertained. 


18 . 

(Signed)- 

(Signed) CM, or Compir. — 


. Importtr, or his Agtnt. 


Warrant for landing.’-^Saeh entry being delivered to the collector or comptroller, and aigned by him, 
■hall be the warrant for provisionally landing •uch goods to be examined by such importer in the 
presence of the proper officers, and the importer shall within 3 days after the landing thereof, and before 
the same shall be dmivered, make full and perfect entry thereof, by endorsing upon such bill of sight such 
particulars of such goods as are liefore required on making perfect entry of goods, whether for payment 
of duty, or fur warehousing, or for delivery free of duty, as tlie case may be, and to such Indorsement he 
shall affix the date thereof together with his signature and place of abode, and such indorsement, when 
signed by the collector or comptroller, shall be taken as the perfect e»Ury for such goods— § 62. 

Goods entered bg BUtef Sigatnot to be delivered, unless Duty is paid or deposited. — Where an- entry 
for the landing and examination of goods for delivery on payment of duty shall be made by bill of sight 
such goods shall not be delivered until perfect entry thereof have been made and the duties due thereon 
paid, unless the importer or his agent shall have deposited witl> the proper officer of the customs a sum 
of money sufflcient In amount to cover the duties payable thereon ; and if the sum deposited on a l>ill of 
sight shall not be equal in amount to the duties payable upon all the goods eontitlned in any single 
package landed or examined thereby, no part shall be delivered until a perfect entry or entries is or griO 
made, and the duties iwid or deposited for the whole of the goods contained in such package. ^ 9 63. " 

Goods to be taken to Queen's Warehouse in default qf perfect Entry within Three Doys, If fuM and 
perfect entry of any goods landed by bill of sight as aforesaid be not made within three days after the 
landing thereof, such goods shall be taken to the Queen's warehouse by the officers of the customs; 
and if the importer shall not within I month after such landing make p^fect entry or entries of sucli 
goods, and pay the' duties thereon or on such parts as can be entered for home use. together with the 
charges of removal and of warehouse rent, such goods shall be sold for the payment of such duties and 
charges (or for exportation if they be such as cannot be entered for home use or shall nut be worth the 
duties), and the overplus. If any, after payment of such duties and charges, or the charges if sold for 
exportation, shall be paid to the Importer or proprietor thereof; provided always, that wliea entry be at 
any time made as and for a full and perfect entry for any goods provisionally landed by bill of sight or 
deposited In the Queen's warehouse, as aforesaid. If such entry shall not be mafie in ipanner herein 
reouired for the due laikiing of the goods, the same shall be deemed to be goods landed wiUtout entry, 
and shall be forfeited. — } 64. 


As TO THK EllfT»Y OV GOOOS lUS-llfPOBTKO INTO THE U. K. AS FOBBION OR BT BiLI, OP ^ORB. 

Re-importation of British Goods.—All British goods re-imported Into the U. K. shall be deemed and 
taken to be and be entered as foreign, and shall be liable to the same dutiea[, rules, regulations, and 
restrictions as such goods, If foreign, would be liabfo to ou the firth Importation thereof, unless the 
same shall be re-imported within 10 years after the exportation thereof, and it shall be proved to the 
SRtisfoetiofi <of the Commissioners of Customs that the property in such goods has continued and 
still remains In the person by whom or on whose account the same have been exported, In which ease 
the may bp entered os British goods, by bill of store containing such particulars and in such form 
Rl)d manner as the sidd commissioners may direct: provided always, that the following goods thatl> on 
re-importation bo deemed and taken to be foreign goods, namely, corn, grain, meal, flour, and ttops; and 
also all goods for which any drawbacks of excise shall have been received on exportation, uniess by 
special permisilon of the f^ininlssioners of Customs, and on repayment of such drawback, and also 
all goods for which s bill of store connot be Issued in manner directed by the said Commissioners, eKOept 
remnAuts of British 9001 ^ with permission of the Controlssioners of Customs§ 65. 


As TO Entries op Goods in ant op trs porsooino Casks. 


Bm^Entrgdo ke in iupHoaie. — Upon tha entry of any goods, the importer, his iment, oi eonsytigo 
the ritip, os the cose may be, shall deliv v % or more du^lcates of the bill of entry thereof, as 
map rwtuife, in editch dHpUcates oil sums and numbers may be expressed in figures ; and the nitpitt^ Of 
.duplicatea sb«U be such os the colle^ or comptroUer may require,— $ 66. 

Importer or AgemJtdUng to aompig wstk Beeuiatims toforfdt 20f. —Every impo|^, Rgent. !or otbgr 
person eotss^ any .goods who shall wilfully fail to comply witli the foregoing reguiotlonj. so for as they 
mo resn^velp apflinshle to tjhegoods so enteredhy him, shall forfeit and pay the lum of 201, — $ 67. 

Vo Entrg so/id wskso Goods wmoperlg described tbereim, — Ho eOtrv or warrant for the Uqding of any 
goods shau be deemed valid unless the goods shaU be properly described in such enti^ by the dmomilifo- 
tioDs and with tlie-chprocten and circumstanqet aopordUig to which fuch goods are charged with 
may be imported, eWwr>o be used hi the U. K., tw to be worenomed for exportation only. — ' 
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Oomti concealed A> Pachaget or delivered midout Entrgjb^eiled. — U my l»cki>n or parcel ihall 
have been landed by or In pur»uance of any entry, and any goods or othdr things shall be found in such 
nnokaae Or parcel concealed In any way or packed to deceive the officer^ such pnckagapr parcel and all 
the contents thereof shall be forfeited ; and If any goods be taken or delivered out or ^ny ship or out of 
any warehouse, not having been duly entered, the same shall be forfeited: provided always, that no entry 
shall be required in respect of the baggage of passengers, which may be examined, I^ndf^, an^ delitered 
under such regulations as the Commissioners of Customs may direct, but if any prohibited or uncustomed 
goods shall be found concealed therein either before or after landing, the same shall be forfeited, together 
with the other contents of the package containing the same. — } GO. 

Surplus Stores not excessive may be entered /or private Use or tVarehouse.— The proper officer may 
permit any surplus stores, not being merchandise, nor by him deemed excessive, to be entered for 
private use under apd subject to the same duties, rules, and regulations as the like sort of goods would 
be subject to on importation as merchandise, or permit the master, owner, purser, or other officer of 
any ship, or any passenger of such ship, to witoin any surplus stores belong, to enter and w.ireliouse 
such surplus stores for niture use as ship’s stoics, although the same could not be legally imported by 
way of merchandise.—$ 70. 

Entry qf Goods by Agents without License or by unauthorised Persons not permitted, —> If at any pert 
where persons acting us agents for transacting any business relating to the clearance of any ship or 
goods or baggage shall be required to he licensed, any person not so licensed, or not being the duly 
appointed clerk to any person so licensed, shall act as such agent or clerk, or if any person, whether so 
licensed or appointed or not, shall make or cause to be made entry of any goods without being duly 
;authorised for that purpose by the proprietor or consignee of such goods, every such person shall for 
every such offence forfeit the sum of 20/.; but no such penalty shall extend to any person acting under 
the direction of the several dock companies, or to any person otherwise authorised hy law to pass 
entries, nor to any merchant, importer, or consignee of any goods, acting himself in respect thereof, or 
any clerk or servant exclusively employed ^ him or by any such persons in copartnership. — § 71. 

Agent to produce Authority Whenever any person shall make application to any officer of 

the customs to transact any business on behalf of any other person, such officer may require of the 
person so applying to produce a written authority from the person on whose behalf such application 
shall be maae, and in default of the production of such authority refuse to transact such business.-:- $ 72. 

i^^ers may take SampU-s. — The officers of customs may on the entry of any goods, or at any time 
afterwards, take samples of such goods for examination, or for ascertaining tiie duties payable on such 
goods, or for such other purpose as tiie Commissioners of Customs may deem necessary, and such 
samples shall be disposed of and accounted for in such manner as the Commissioners of Customs may 
direct.— $ 73. 

As TO THE Time within which Goons sbali. be entebsd and landed after the Arrival of the 

IMPORTING Ship. 


Goods not entered within 14 Days maybe conveyed to Queen's Warehouse —If the importer of any goods 
shall not, within 14 days (exclusive of Sundays and holidays), aher the arrival of the ship impoiting the 
same, make perfect entry or entry by bill of sight of such goods, or If, having made such entry, he shall 
not land such goods within such 14 days, or within such further period as the Commissioners of Customs 
shall direct, the officers of the customs may convey such goods to the Queen’s warehouse ; and when¬ 
ever the cargo of any ship shall have been discharged within such 14 days, with the exception only of 
a small quantity of goods, the officei*s of the customs may forthwith convey such remaining goods to 
the Queen’s warehouse; and also at any time after the arrival of such snip may convey any small 
packages or parcels of goods therein to the Queen’s warehouse, there to remain for due entry during 
tjie remainder of such 14 days; and if the duties due upon any goods so convoyed to the Queen’s 
warehouse shall not be paid within three months afterwards, or within such further period as tiie said 
Commissioners may direct, together witii all charges of removal and warehouse rent, such goods may 
be sold, and the produce thereof applied, first to the payment of freight and charges, next of duties, and 
the overplus, if any, shall be paid to the proprietor of the goods on his application for the same ; but if 
such goods nr any of them shall be of a perishable nature, the Commissioners of Customs may forthwitii 
direct sale thereof, and apply the proceeds in like manner: provided always, that for this purpose, if the 
importing ship and goods be liable to the performance of quarantine, the time for entry and landing of 
such goods shall becomnuted from the time at which such ship and goods shall have been released troin 
quarantine: provided always, that If 48 hours or any earlier period after the report of any ship is 
specified in tne hills of lading for the discharge of her cargo or any part thereof, and the importer, 
owner, or consigneepf such goods, or his agent shall neglect to enter and land the same within such 
48 hours at any port or place approved by tiie Commissioners of Customs, the master or owner of such 
ship may immeaiately, on the expiration of such 48 hours, enter and land such goods—$ 74. 

J/ Goods remain on board importing Ship beyond 14 Days, such Ship may be detained /or Expenses .— 
Whene rer any goods shall remain on board any importing ship beyond the period of 14 d.iy8 after the 
arrival •f iucn ship, or beyond such further period as the Commissioners of Customs may allow, such 
ship shall be detained by the proper officer of customs until all expenses of watching nr guarding such 
goods beyond such 14 days, or such fbrtlier time, if any allowed as aforesaid, not exceeding As. per 
diem, and of removing the goods, or any of them, to the Queen’s warehouse, in case the officers shall so 
remove them, be paid. — 9 7A. 


As TO Qooos UPON WHICH ANY ADATRMEHT POK DaMAOB ON THE VoYAOB OR BY WRECK MAY BB 

CLAIMED. 


Abatement qf Duty on damaged Goods — No claim for any abatement of duty In respect of any goods 
Imported into the If. K. shall be allowed on account of damage, unless such claim shall be made on the 
flrst examination thereof, and in such form and manner as the Commissioners of Customs shall direct, 
nor unless it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs or their officers that 
auch damage was sustained after such goods had been shipped in the importing ship and before the 
landing thereof in the U. K.: and all goods derelict, jetsam, flotsam, and wre» brought or coming 
Into the U. K.. and all droits of Admiralty sold in the U. K., shall at all times be subject to the same 
duties as goods of the like kind on importation into the same part of the U. K. are subject to, unless it 
. shall be shown to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs that such goods are the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any country or. place by virtue whereof the same may be entitled to be ad¬ 
mitted at less than the foreign duty, or duty n'oe, or that the same, if liable to duty, are entitled to an 
abatement in respect of such damage; and the damage sustained by such goods, whether so imported or 
derelict, jetsam, flotsam, or wreck as aforesaid, shall be assessed by the officers of the customs, if com¬ 
petent thereto, but if not, or if the Commissioners of Customs or the collector or comptroller of the 
port into which the same shall be inmorted or brought as aforesaid shall entertain any doubt as to the 
amount of such damage, they may cali upon two indifferent merchants to examine the goods and certify 
to what extent in their judgment the same are lessened in value by such damage, whereupon tiie officers 
of the customs may mue an abatement not exceeding #ths of the duty originally chargeable tiiereon, 
but no allowance shall he made for damage on coculut Indicus, nux vomica, rice, guinea grains, lemons, 
splrita, corn, grain, meal and flour, opium, sugar, cocoa, oranges, tea, collec, pepper, tobacco, cur¬ 
rants, raisins, wlue, and figs. — ^ 76, 
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As TO TBB PtODUCTIOM OP CbRTIPICATW OP OlHOIN IM IMPPOT OP GOOW iNP B* 

^ TBBUBT ON IMPORTATION. „ , , 

OoodiMm Po^ustiont oftrooif.-No goods shall be entered «« being of 
•Ions Abroad, (If any benefit attach to sUch distinction,) except fhe territories subject to ^ 

of presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay respectively, unless the master of the ship im¬ 
porting the same shall have delivered to the collect' r or comptroller a certificate, under the hand at the 
proper oflleer of the place where such goods were taken on board, of the due clearance of such ship 
from thence, containing an account of such goods. — | 77. 

Treamr^ may require Cert\ficatet qf Production. — The Commissioners of the Treasury may by 
order under their hands declare that a certificate of production shall be required upon the exportation 
of any goods from any British possession inroad or other place, or upon the Importation of such goods 


and if any goods in respect of which such certificates are requlr^ be imported without such certificate, 
they shall be deemed to be foreign goods and liable to any duty attacliing to tbem as such ; and such 
orders of the Treasury shall be published in the Loudon and Dublin Gazettes 3 times at least within 
3 months from the date thereof respectively. —§ 78. 

Certificate of Growth of Sugar and Spiritefrom British Possessions in America and the Mauritius. — 
Before any spirits or sugar, so long as any benefit shall attach to the distinction, shall be entered as 
being of the produce of any British possession in America or the island of Mauritius, the master of tlio 
ship importing the same shall deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate, under the hand of tlie 
proper officer of the place where such goods were taken on board, testi'ying that proof had been made 
in manner required by law tliat such goods are of the produce of some British possession in America or 
of the Island of the Mauritius, stating the name of the place where such goods were produced, and tiie 
quantity and quality of the goods, and the number and denomination of the packages containing the 
Aame, and the name of the ship in which they are laden and of the master thereof. ~ ^ 79. 

Certificate qf Sugar from Limits qf East India. Company's Charter. — Before any sugar shall be 
entered as being the produce of any British nossession within the limits of the E. 1. Company's ciiarter, 
the master of the ship importing the same shall, so long as any behefit attach to such distinction, deliver 
to the collector or comptroller a certificate under the hand and seal of the proper officer at tiic place 
where such sugar was taken on board, testifying that a declaration in writing, the contents of which ho 
believed to be true, had been made and signed before him by the shipper or such sugkr, that the same 
was really and bona fide the produce of the British possession. — § 80. 

East India Sugar warehotised at the Cape qf Good Hope. — If any sugar, the produce of any British 
possession within the limits of the E. I. Company’s charter, so long as any benefit attaches to such dis¬ 
tinction, shall have been imported into the Cape of Good Hope from the place of its produclion, accom¬ 
panied by such a certificate of origin as would be sufficient for its admission into the U. K. at the rate of 
duty payable upon such sugar, if importer! direct from the place of its production, and shall have been 
warehoused at the Cape of Good Hope under tlie regulations there in force fertile warehousing of goods, 
and shall have been exported from such warehouse, accompanied by a certificate from the proper officer 
of customs at the Cape of Good Hope, setting forth the particulars of the importation, and of tlie ware¬ 
housing, and of the exportation of the same, and also setting forth the substance of the certificate of 
origin before mentioned, and if on the arrival in the U. K. of the ship importing such sugar, the master 
ot such ship shall deliver to tlie collector or comptroller at thu port of importation such certificate from 
the officer of the customs at the Cape of Good Hope, such sugar sliall be admitted at such port of im¬ 
portation in the U. K. at the same rate of duty as would bc-payable if the same had been imported direct 
from tho place of its production. — ^ 81. 

Goods of Guernsey, Jersey, Ac.— Any goods of tho growth of the Channel Islands, and any goods 
manufactured in the said islands from materials of their growth, or from nAtterials not subject to duty 
in the (J. K., or from materials upon which tho duty has been paid in the U. K., and upon which nu 
drawback has subsequently been granted, may be imported into the U. K. from the said islands respect¬ 
ively without payment of any duty, and such goods snail not be deemed to be included in any charge of 
duties imposed by any act on the Importation of goods generally from parts beyond the seas : but such 
goods shall be charged with any proportion of such duties as shall fairly countervail any duties ot excise 
payable on the like goods the produce or manufacture of the part of the U. K. into wnicli they shall be 
imported, or payable upon any of the materials from which sucii goods are manufactureii; and all goods 
manufactured In any of the said islands from any other materials than the materials aforesaid shall be 
declared and taken to be foreign goods. — ^ 82. 

Master to deliver Certificate (f Produce. — Before any goods shall bo entered as being the produce of 
the said islands, (if any benefit attach to such distinction,) the master of the ship importing the same 
shall deliver to the collector or comptroller of customs a certificate from the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, or yommander-in-chlef of tne island from whence such goods were imported, that i roof tmd 
been made In manner required by law that such goods were of the produce of such island, stating tlie 
quantity and quality of the goods, and the number and denomination of the packages containing the 
same. — $ 83. 

Certificate of Wine from British Possessions. — Before any wine shall be entered as being the produce 
of any of the British possessions abroad, the master of the ship importing thq^same shall deliver to the 
collect >r or comptroller a certificate under the hand of the proper officer of such possession, testifying 
that proof had been made in manner required by law that such wine is tho produce of such possession, 
stating the quantity and sort of such wine, and the luunber and denomination of the packages containing 
tho same.—^ 84. 

As TO THB Unshippino, Landino, Examination, Warbhoosino, and Custody of Goods. 


Goods to be unshipped, carried^ landed, weighed, 4^., and deposited at the Expense qf the Importer. 
— The unshipping, carrying, and landingof all goods,and bringing t^m to the proper place for exami¬ 
nation, and weighing, putting them into (he scales, opening, unpacking, repacking, bulking, sorting, 
lotting, marking, and numbering, where such operations respectively are necessary or permitted, and 
removing to and placing them In the proper place of deposit until duly delivered, shall be performed by 
or at the expense of the importer; and the importer or person entering any timber or wood to be charged 
with duty by measurement shall, at his expense, pile, sort, frame, or otherwise place the same in such 
manner as the Commissioners of Customs may deem necessary to enable the officers to measure^and take 
the account thereof; and In all cates when the same is measured in bulk, the measurement shall be taken 
to the fiill extent of the pile, and no allowance shall be made by the officers on account of any inter¬ 
stices t but battens, hoards, deals, and planks exceeding SI feet in length may be measured by the piece, 
and the account thereof taken separately. —4 85. 

Goods removed or carried into the Warehoute without Authority, fotfefted. — If ary goods shall be 
removed from any ship, quay, wharf, or other place previous to the examination thereof by the proper 
officer of customs, unless under the care or authority of such officer, or if any goods entered to be 
warehoused, or to he re-warehoused, shall be carried into the warehouse, unless with the authority or 
under the care of the proper officer of customs, and in such manner, by such persons, within such time, 
and by such roads or ways as sttch officer shall lUrect, such goods shall be forfeited. — ^ 86, 
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" LmMutWaiktr * decouwt tif Ooodi /br Warehoute, — Upon tho ottttT^^nd landiiiff of any 
KQodt to be warehoiited, or within such period m the CommiMlonprt of Customs shall direct with respect 
to the same or any of them, the landing waiter or other officer of customs shall take a^articular account 
^ tUch goode at the quay or wharf, at which they shall be so landed, or In the warehouse, if they be 
goods of which the account \f permitted to be taken in the warehouse, and shall cause to be marked oa 
^h package of^wbich auch account shall be taken the contents thereof, |nd shall enter in a book tiv* 
parM for that purpose, containing the name of the Import ship, and of the person in whose naite they 
am entered, the marks, numbers, and contents of each such ^kage, the description of the goods,-and 
the warehouse or place in the warehouse in which the same shall be depodted, and when the same sliitll 
have been so depouted with the authority of such officer he shall eartlfy that the entry and warehousing 
of such goods is complete, and such goods shall fl-om that time be oonaidered goods warehoused ^ and 
if any such goods shall be delivered, withheld, or removed firom the proper place of examination before 
the same shall have been duly examiued and certified by such officer, Mich goods shall be deemed to 
be goods not duly entered or warehoused, and shall be iorfeited. I 87. 

Ooodt ta be entered and Duties paid according io Land{$tg Account. — The account of the goods so 
taken as aforesaid shall be the account upon which the duties payable upon such goods shall be aacerr 
talned when the same shall ultimately come to be delivered upon due entry for that purpoao.and the 
same shall be entered and the full duties thereon be paid according to the ouantUy taken in such 
account, without any ^atement for any deficiency, except as herein.after provided. t 88. 

Warehoused Goods to be deposited in original Packages, or those of which Account is taken, — All goods 
warehoused shall be deposited in the packages in which the same snail have been tanpoited, except as to 
such goods as are permitted to be skipped on the quay, or bulked, sorted, lotted, packed, or repacked in 
the warehouse after the landing thereof, in which case they shall bedeposited in the packages in which 
the same shall be when the account thereof is taken by the proper officer; and If such goods are not so 
deposited, or if any alteration shall afterwards be made in the goods so deposited, or In the packing 
thereof in the warehouse, or If the same shall be removed from the room in the warehouse in which tlie 
same are deposited, wltliout the presence or sanction of the proper officers, except for delivery under the 
proper warrant, ordkr, or authority for that purpose, they shall be forfMted.~ ^ 89. 

Commisstoners to direct what Goods may be btsJked, sorted, packed, ^e.-^ The Commissfoncra of 
Customs may direct what goods may be skipped on the quay, or bulked, sorted, lotted, pack<^ or 
repacked, and determine in respect or what goods the account may be taken In any warehouse approved 
bythem for that purpose, and wlthlD what time after the landing thereof, and on such conditions us 
they may deem necessary. — ^ 90. 

warehousekeeper neglecting to stow Goods properly to forfeit U. — If toe occupier of any warehouse 
shall neglect td stow tne goods warehoused therein so that easy access may be had to every package and 
parcel thereof he shall for every stich neglect forfeit the sum of 91. 

Warehousekeeperneglecting to produce Goods deposited, to forfeit '5/. ~If the occupier of any warehouse 
shall not produce to any officer of customs on his request any goods deposited in such warehouse whivii, 
shall not nave been duly cleared and delivered therefrom, such occupier shall for every such neglect 
forfeit the sum of hf. in respect of every package or parcel not so produced, besides the duties due 
thereon.—$ 99. 

Goods not duty warehoused, or fraudulen&y concealed^ or re^noved, forfeited, If any goods entered to 
bo warehoused snail nut be duly warehoused in pursuance of such entry, or being duly warehonsed shall 
be fraudulently concealed in or removed from the warehouse, or abstracted from any package, or trans. 
ferred from one package to another, or otherwise, for the purpose of Illegal removal or concealment, 
they shall be forfeited. — ^ 93. 

Importer or Proprietor of warehoused Goods clandestinely gaining Access thereto io forfeit 100/. — If 
the importer or proprietor of any goods warehoused, or any person in his employ, shall clandestinely 
open the warehouse, or, except fo the presence of the proper officer of customs acting In the exccuiion 
of his duty, gain access to the goods, such importer or proprietor shall for every such otfeace forfeit tlte 
suns of low. — \ 94. 

Dufy on Goods taken out of Warehouse without Entry to he paid by Warehousekeeper, he. — If any 
goods shall be taken out of any warehouse without due entry of the same with the proper officer of 
customs, the occupier of such warehouse shall forthwith pay the duties due upon such gt^s; and every 
person so taking out any goods without payment of duty, or who ^lall aid, assist, or be concerned 
therein, and every person whe shall wilfully destroy or embexxle any goods duly warehoused, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction, sulTer the punishment by law inflicted in 
cases of misaemeanor; but if such person shall be an oflicer of customs or excise not acting in the due 
execution of his duty, and shall be prosecuted to conviction by the Importer, consignee, or proprietor of 
such goods, no dutv shall be payable for or in respect of such goods, and the damage occasioned by such 
waste, spoil, or embesxlement shall, with the sanction of the Commissioners of the Treasury, ba rei>ald 
or made good Io such Importer, conslgneeror proprietor by the Commissioners of Custoins. — & 95. 

If Goats be damaged by Fire. Importer not entitled to Compensation. No compensation sliall be 
made by the Commissioners of Customs to any importer, proprietor, or consignee of any goods by reason 
of any damage Occasioned thereto in the warehouse by Sre or other inevitable accident. — t ^ 

Commiuiossers may remit Duties on warehoused Goods lost or destroyed. — If any goods warehoused 
or entered to be warehonsed, or entered to be delivered from the warehouse, shall be lost or destroyed by 
unavoidable accident, eitiier oq shipboard or In landing, or in receiving into the warehouse,or m the 
warehouse, the Commissioners of Customs may remit or return the duties due tbereoiL— 197, 

As TO TBi Removal or Wabbhouspd Goods. 


Goods may he resnooeifirpm one Port to another —Any goods warehoused at any port in the U. K. 
may be removed by sea (w by inland carriage to any other port in which the tike kind of goods mav be 
vrarehoo^ on importation, toberewarehoused at such otherqport. and again as often ismav be reonlred 
irt anyot^r such port, to be there rewar^oused, or, with the permission of the pro|>w offlem of 
































SaPOKTATlON AN0 EXK>B1^A)I'I0N.' 

•uch removal t i^nd iNuekboiui sbatl have been given at tb« inteaded jitaog dattn^on,« 

certificate thereof, undtf the band of the collector or comptroller or other profMr oiRcet or tucb por^ 
Ml, at the time of the entering of such goods, be produced to the eotleeCoiv comptrelter, or other 




aliovred for such removal|Or shall have been otherwise accounted (hr. to the satisfaction of the 
(hmiinfssloners of Oustoms, nor until the full duties due upon any d^cktacy of such goods not «0 
accounted fur shall have been paid s but any remover may enter Into general bond, with such sureties, 
In such imount, and under tuch conditions, as the Commissioners ca Customs may approve, for the 
removal from time to tlineof aav goods fTom one warehouse to another, and for the due arrival, and 
re> warehousing of the same at the place of destination within such time or times as the said com^ 
intolonert asay dlnsct- ^ (99. 

GoodT, cw Arrival at Port of Destinationt to be ntbi^ct to tame Itegulatient at Goodt on ftrtt Imvort* 
atton, — Upon the arrival of such goods at the port or place of destination the same shall be entered and 
warehoused In the same manner, and under ana subject to the same laws, rules, and reflations, so far 
as the same are or can be made applicable, as are required on^he entry and warehousing of goods on 
the first importation thereof. 100. 

0» Arrioiflif Qoodt at Pori qf Dettination they may be entered Jot Exportation or for Home Ute^ on 
Payment qfDwiet,^ If upon the arrival of goodt to removed as aforesaid at the port of destination the 
parties shall be desirous forthwith to export the same, or to pay duty thereon for home use, wit«>out 
actually lodging the smne in the warehouse fbr which they have been entered and examined to be 
re.warehoused, the .officers of customs at such port may, after all the formalities of entering and 
examining such goods for re-warehousing have been duly performed, permit the same to be entered and 
shipped for exportation, or to be entered and delivered for home use. upon payment of the duties due 
tliereon, as if such goodt had been actually lodged in such warehouse; ana all goods so exported, or 
for whicii the duties have been, to paid, shall be deemed to have been duly cleared fi-om the ware* 
house. I 101. 

Ho Spiritt whieh ihall have been imported into the U, K. thall he removed except from Warehonter 
No spirits which shall have been imported fVom parts beyond the sea into the U. X. upon which a higher 
duty is payable on their importation into England than on their importation into Scotland or Ireland, 
Shall be brought fVom Sebtiandor Ireland into England; nor shall any tuch spirits upon which a higher 
duty is payable on their Importation into Scotland than on their importation into Ireland be brought 
from Ireland into Scotland, except such as shall have been duly warehoused upon the first importation 
thereof, according to the laws in force for the warehousing of goods, and which shall be in tne ware* 
house at the time of such Intended removal, and which shall be removed from one warehousing port to 
another warehousing port, according to the regulations required by law j and ail such spirits, wnen so 
removed, shall be liable to the duty payable thereon in that part of the U. K. into which they shall be 
so removed, if they be entered for home consumption therein; and all spirits removed contrary hereto 
shall be forfeited, and all persons concerned in such removal, or knowingly receiving or harbouring any 
spirits so removed, shall forfeit the penalty of 100/., or treble the value of such spirits, at thu election 
of the Commissioners of Customs or inland Revenue— § 102. 

Warehoused Ooodt, (f iwt cleared for home Use or Exportation toithin fi YearSt must be re-warchoused.— 
All warehoused goods sliall bo cleared either for home use or exportation at the expiration of b years 
from the day on which the same were so warehoused, or within such further period, and in such cases as 
the Commissioners of the Treasury shall direct, unless the owner or proprietor of such goods shall be 
desirous of re-.warehousing the same, in which case the same shall be examined by the proper officers, 
and the duties due upon any deficiency or difference between the quantity ascertaiiiM on landing and tlie 
quantity found to exist on such examination, together with the necessary expense attendant thereon, 
shall, subject to such allowances as are by-law permitted in respect thereof, lie paid down, and the 
quantity so found shall be re-warehoused in the name of the then owner or proprietor thereof in \i)e 
same manner as on first importation. — 5 103. 

Goods in Warehouse not cleared or re-warehoused, or Duties paid on Deficiencies, after b Years, to be 
told. — If any warehoused goods shall not be duly cleared, exported, or re-ware housed, and the lAutlcs 
ascertained to be doe on the deficiencies as aforesmd shall not oe paid down at the expiration of 6 ybors 
from the previous entry and warehousing thereof, or within such fbrther period as shall be directed as 
aforesaid, the same, if worth the duty due thereon, shall, after 1 month's notice to the warchouseke^r, 
with all convenient speed be told cHner for home use or exportation, with or without the consent of the 
warehousekeeper, and the proceeds thereof shall be applied to the payment of the duties, warehouse 
rent, dnd charges, and the surplus, if any, shall be paid to the owner or proprietor of such goods. If 
known, but if such owner or proprietor cannot be found, such surplus shall be carried to the crown’s! 
account, to abide the claim of such owner or proprietor on his appearing and making good bis claim 
thereto; and if such goods shall not be worth the duty, then the same, after such 1 month's notice as 
aforesaid, may be expoited or destroyed, with or without the concurrence of the owner thereof, or tlie 
proprietor of the warehouse in which the same were so warehoused, as the Colmnissionen of Customs 
shall see fit; and the duties due upon any deficiency thereof not allowed by law shdU be forthwith paid 
by the proprietor of the warehouse. — } 104. 

Goodt in Warehouse may be sorted, repacked, ^.*--With the sanction of ttie Ceimu^ieneri of 
Customs, and after sudi noiiee given ti^ the respective Importers or-proprietors, and at inch timet and 
un^r such regulations and restrictions at the Commissioners of Customs shall from ttme totime require 
and direct. It shall be low-fill in the warehouse to sort, separate, pack, and repack any goods, and to make 
such alterations therein as may be necessary for tbe preservation, sale, shipment, or disposal thereof; 
provided that such goods be rejwcked in the packages in which they were imported, or m such other 
packages as the Commissioners shall permit (not being less in any case, if the a^s tie to be exported 
or ,Co be removed to another warehouse, than is required by law on the importation of such goods); and 
also so draw off any wine or any spirits foto reputed quart or pint bottles for exportation only l khd to 
draw off and mix brandy with any wine, not exceeding the proportion of 10 gallons of brandy to 100 
gallons of wine; and also So fill iqi any casks of wine or splrfta from any other caskf of the. tame 
respectively secured in the same warehouse; and also to rack off any wine irOm the lees, and mix kUy 
Wines of the same sert, erasing from the cask all import brands, un.less the whole of the wpie so mixed 
beef the same brand; and alto to take tueh templet of goodt at maybe allowed by the Commlttioneri 
of Customt, with or without entry, and With or without payment of duty, except at tbe same may 
eventually become payable as on a ardency of the originid quantity; and the duty on the tfirplui, If 
any, of such goods as may be deUeered for borne use shall be tmmedliitely paid, and tuch sdrpitit shall 
thereupon be delivered for home use accOrdingW; and after such goods have been so separated and 
repacked in proper or ^proved packagea, the CmBamIssioners of Cfustoms may, at the request of the 
impartcr or proprietor of such goods, cause or permit any refuse, damage, or surplus jnpte occasioned 
by such separation or repacking, or, at the like request, aiw goods which may not be Wenh tbe duty, to 
be destroyed, and may remit the duty payablb thereon.— } Im. 

Foreign Import or Duty-paid Pacltaget Only to be used in repacking, — No foreigb packages or 
knateriais whatsoever ihalfbe used In the repacking of any goods iu the warehouse, except such as'-eltall 
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bm been u$«d fn the importation of wareliouaed goodly unleas the full duties thereon shall have been 
paid. —S 106. 

Qaddf fn Warehoute tnav hr taken out, under eeriain Regukdione, —The Commissioners Cnat^s mnv 
t>ennie any goods to be tuaenout of the warehouse without payment of duty, for such purpose or fur such 
period as to them may appear expedient and in such quantities, and under such regulations and 
restrictions, and with such seAjrtty by bond for the due return thereof or the pavmcnt of the <tutie8 due 
thereon, as they may direct or require; and the officers of customs of any port wpere any premises shall 
p 0 approved as a bonded sugar house may deliver any quantity of sugar, on the application of the 
proprietor or occupier of such bonded sugar house, and on entry of such sugar with the proper officer 
of customs, for the purpose of teing there refined, under the locks of the crown, for removal to the Isle 
of Man or for exportation; ana ail sugars so delivered shall be lodged and secured in such premises, 
under such conditions, regulations, and restrictions, as the Commissioners of Customs shall irom time 
to time direct. —5 107. 

Rti/tner to give Bond _Upon the entry of any sugar to be refined in any premises approved under this 

act, the proprietor or occupier shall give bond, to the satisfaction of the officers of the customs, in a sum 
eoual to double the amount of the duty payable on a like quantity of sugar, with a condition that the 
whole of such sugar shall be actually subjected to the process of refinement upon the said premises, and 
that within 4 months from the date of sttch bond the whole of the refineii sugar and treacle produced by 
such process shall be either dulv removed to the Isle of Man or exported from the said premises, or 
delivexed into an approved bonued. warehouse under the locks of the crown, for the purpose of being 
eventually so reptoved or exported. — { 10^* # 

As TO'TUB Entry of Waksiiousb Goods for Homb Consumption and Exportation, snd tub 
Delivery thereof. 

Entt'p/or Exportation. ■—Vo warehoused goods shall be taken or delivered from the warehouse, except 
upon due entry, and under the care of the proper officers, for exportation, or upon due entry and payment 
of the full duties payable thereon for home use.except gooils delivered Into the charge of Ibe searcluTs to 
be shipped as stores, in such quantities as tlie collector or comptroller shall allow, subject to tlie 
directions of the Commissioners of Customs, and under such regulations as they may see fit to make. — 
5 109. 

Persona entering warehoused Goods for Rome Use to deliver Bill of Entry, and pay down Duties. — 
Upon the entry ot any goods to he cleared from the warehouse for homo use, the person entering sucli 
goods shall deliver a Dill of entry, and duplicates thereof, in like manner and form, containing the same 
particulars as are before required on the entry of goods to be delivered for home use on the landing 
thereof, as far as the laiAe may be anpticuble, and shall at the. same time pay down to the proper officer 
of customs the Aill duties payable thereon, not being less in amount than according to the account of 
the quantity taken by the landing waiter or other proper officer on the first entry and landing thereof, 
except as to the following goods; viz., tobacco, wine, spirits, figs, currants, raisins, and sugar, the duties 
whereon, when cleared from the warehouse for home use, shall be charged upon the quantity of such 
goods ascertained by weight, measure, or strength at the time of actual delivery thereof, unless tlieie is 
reasonable ground to suppose that any portion of the deficiency or differenco between the weight, me.iMire 
or strength ascertained on landing and first examination of any such last-mentioned goods, and that 
ascertained at the time of actual delivery, has been caused by illegal or improper means, in which case 
the proper officer of customs shall make such allowance only for loss as he may consider fairly to have 
arisen from natural evaporation or other legitimate cause_$ 110. 

Value of Goods to be estimated by Officers at the Market Price. — When any deficiency occurs in goods 
chargealile to pay duty according to the value thereof, the value- thereof shall be estimated as nearly as 
conveniently may be by the officers of customs according to the market price of tlie like sort of 
goods 111. 

Deficiencies in Goods entered for Exportation not to be charged with Duty unless fraudulent.—‘Vo 
duty shall be charged in respect of any deficiency in goods entered and cleared from the warehouse for 
exportation, unless the officers of customs have reasonable ground to suppose tliat such deficiency or 
any part thereof has arisen from illegal abstraction. — $ 112. 

Entries for IVood Goods restricted. No entry for home consumption shall from and after the passing 
of this act be received for or in respect of any timber or wood goods deposited in any warehouse for 
security of duties, for any less quantity at any one time than R loads of such timber or wood goods, unless 
such wood goods shall be delivered by tale, in which case such entry may be passed for any quantity 
thereof not being less than 240 pieces, or 2 great hundreds of such wood goods; and no loss quantity of 
such timber or wood goods sh.'ill be delivered in virtue of any such entry at any one time than 1 load of 
such timber or wood goods, or 90 pieces of such wood goods if delivered by tale. — } 113. 

As to the Exportation and Entry of Goods, and the Clearance of Ships from the U. K. to 
Parts beyond Seas. 

Warehoused Goods not to be exported in Ships of less than 50 Tons Burden, except to Guernsey or Jersey,— 
No person shall export any warehoused goods, nor enter any such goods for exportation from the U. K. 
to parts beyond the seiis, in any ship of less burden than 50 tons, except to the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey in ships not being of less than 40 tons burden, regularly trading to those islands. — 9 114. 

Master to deliver Certificate of Clearance of last Voyage^ and to make Entry outwards — The master 
of every ship in which any goods are to be exported from.the U. K. to parts beyond seas, or his agent, 
shall, before any goods be taken on board, deliver to the collector or comptroller a certificate from the 
proper officer or the due clearance inwards or coastwise of such ship of her last voyage, and shall also 
deliver therewith an entry outwards of such ship, verified by his signature, in the following form or to 
the same efibet, and containing the several particulars indicated or required thereby. 


ENTRY OUTWARDS. 


Port of (Nanw qyPvrt Exportationfi 



Jjyl&g at {Sams qfSiadom or Plaeo in Pori) 

(Signed) . . Master or Agent. 


.^Aip tknil havt atmmetutd kor lading in any' 
othtr Pori Name ofnuh Port) J 
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nnd If such ship shall have ipommenced her lading at some other port, the master shall deliver to Ihe 
seycher the croarnnce of such poods from such Other port; and if any goods bo taken on board any 
ship at any port liefore she shall have been entered outwards at such port (unless a nifig. orders 
when necessary, shall be issued by the proper otBcer to lade any heavy goods for exportation on board 
such ship), the master shall forfeit the sum of lOOf. — § 116. 

Goods not to be shipped except on proper Daps and Places, nor until Entry aHd Clearance. —No goods 
Shan be shipped, put off, or water-borne to be shipped for exportation, from any port or place In the 
U. K., except on days not being Sundays or holidays, nor from any place except some legal quay, wharf, 
oj^”^her place duly appointed for such purpose, nor without the presence or authority of the proper 
officer of customs, nor before due entry outwards of such ship, and due entry of such goods, nor before 
such goods shall have been duly cleared for shipment; and it shall bo lawful for the searcher to open all 
packages, and fully to examine all goods shippea or brought for shipment at any place In the U. K—5 110^ 

•ii 

« As TO TUB ^NTRY AND CLEARANCB OP GOODS POR EXPORTATION. 

On Entry outwards. Bond/or due skipping and landing shall be Ween.—>Before any warehoused goods. 
British-wrought plate, goods subject to duties of customs; or entitled to any drawback of customs, on 
exportation, or exportable only under particular rules, regulations, or restrictions, shall be permitted to 
he exported, the exporter or-hli agent shall deliver to the collector or comptroller a bond note or account 
of such goods, and give security by bond in double the amount of duty payable by law upon the impor¬ 
tation of such goods, with one sufficient surety, that such goods shall be duly shipped and exported, and 
shall be landed at the place for which they are entered outwards, or otherwise acermnted for to tlie 
Batisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs; and such bond note, when certified by tne proper officer, 
sh.all be the export entry for such goods_§ 117. 

Exporter to deliver Shipping Sill. Before any such goods shall be shipped or water-borne to be 
shipped for exportation, tne exporter or his agent shati deliver to the searcher or other proper officer a 
Shipping Bill of such goods iu the form following or to that effect, and containing tlie particulars 
indicated therein or required thereby. — $ 118. 


Shipping Dill for J 

[1. WarehouHed or Drawback Good*. 

X. Poreign Uooda not for Drawback. 

[.1. Uoodr exported under aome particular Rule, Regulation, or Rcatrictlon. 

^Sia^e at abotJt deteribtd the Clatt to mhUk the fioodt to be exported beloitg).- 

S!iip’» Name. 

Whether Brlti&h or Foreign 
Ship ; if Foreign, the Country. 

Master** Name. 

The Port or Place of 
Deatlnatlun. 

1 

^ Here tlaie the particulart 

jeortRag to the above hendingt. 



Marks. 

Numbers. 

Description of Packages. 

Quantity, H^erlp- 


Here etate the partiemart 

Lotal numlier orpackigcs - 
I clitln 

according to the above heading 

1 -! 

1 Here etate the < 
n drawback on < at length of 
1 drawback ft 

1 

tuaittitf/ and deietipHon tmrdt 
any ^mdt in retpeet of Which 
c/aimed. 


Station of clearance. 

Dated day of 


(Signed) __ Exporter or agent. 

(Countoralgned) __ Searcher. 


Inland Revenue Drawback.— 'lUo drawback of excise shall be .allowed upon any goods cleared for 
exportation, unless the person intending to claim such drawback shall have given due notice to the officer 
of excise, and shall have produced to the searcher, at the time of clearing such goods a proper document 
under the hand of the officer of excise containing the description of such goods; and if such goods 
be found to correspond with the particulars of the goods contained in such document, and he duly 
shipped and exported, the searcher shall, if required, certify such shipment upon such document, and 
shall transmit the same to the officer of excise. —$ 119. 

Goods not entitled to Drawback {fq/less Value than claimed —No drawback shall be allowed upon tho 
exportation of any goods entered for drawback or as stores which shall be of less value than the amount 
of the drawback clsdined ; and all such goods so entered shall be forfeited, and the person who caused 
such goods to be entered shall forfeit the sum of 200f., or treble the amount of drawback claimed in such 
case, at the election of the Commissioners of Customs. —5 120. 

No drawback on Tobacco not properly manv/actvrcd. &c..--‘'No drawback shall be allowed on any 
tobacco not wholly manufactured from tobacco on which the duty on importation shall hare-been paid, 
nor on any tobacco mixed with dirt, rubbish, or other substance; and every person who shall enter or 
shin, f>r caused to be entered or shipped, any tobacco contrary hereto, shall, over and above all other 
penalties which he may thereby incur, forfeit treble the amount of the drawback sought to be obUriited, 
or 200/., at the election of the Commissioners of Customs, and all such tobacco shall be ibrfelted. —§ 121. 

Shipping BUI.for Free Goods, to be deltvercd to Searcher.-.-. Before any goods In respect of which no 

bond IS required shall be shipped or water-borne to be shipped for ex|mrtation, the exporter orli is 

K t shall deliver to the searcher a shipping bill thereof, with such duplicates as nii^be reffdired by 
in the following form or to that effect, and containing the several particulars hxlicated in or 
requited thereby; — 






. , -X .. • The Value of HrilUh Good* and of 

Quality*) ForeiKH Good. ft.rmerly chsrgwl with 
DiMcrlpthm of Uoodi. " Value (If any). 


Total nuwherarpaoMffM • 


Station of claaranro 


I declare the value of the lirithh 


(filgMd) 


. Ifspoi^ or agoot. 


and such shipping bUl shall be the entry for the goods contained therein ; profiled, that nt Liverpool, 
and (with tlie sanction of the Commissioners of Customs) at any other port where the docks, quays, and 
wliarfs are in like manner wholly or principally under the control and management of one and the same 
corporate body^ the own* r, charterer, consignee, brtdcer, agent, or other person picting to the loading 
and clearance of the exporting ship shall also prepare a (Ull and accurate list or manifest of all such goods 
from the bills of lading and freight list thereof, and shall sign and leave with tlie collector of the 
customs, within 14 days after such ship shall have cleared outwards, a correct transcript of such last- 
mentioned lift or manifest, with the addition of the value of such goods, If any, at shall have been 
previously chargeable with duty, at value, and of British goods, distinguishing therein the names of the 
several Rippers of such goods, according to the bills of lading; and on failure to prepare such list or 
manifest, and to sign and deliver such transcript as aforesaid, such owner, charterer, consignee, broker, 
or other person as aforesaid shall forfeit the sum of 20/.—$ 122. 

Shipping Bill tigned bp Searcher to be the CUaronee for the Goodt.— The shipping bill or bills, when 
filled up, and signed by the exporter or his agent, or the consignee of the ship, as the case may be, in 
such manner as the proper officer may reoulre, and countersigned by the searcher, shall be the clearance 
for all the goods enumerated therein ; and if any of such goofjU shall consist of tea, spirits, or tobacco, 
the exporter or his agent shall furnish to the searcher an account thereof, containing the number and 
description of the packages, and the respective quantities contained therein, which, when certihed by tiie 
searcher, shall accompany the ship, and have the same force and effect as the cocket in use prior to tl»e 


other goods shlpijed fur exportation, the searcher shall, on its being presented to him for that purpose, 
certify the same in like manner: provided always, that if any such certiticate be required to be in any 
p^articular form for goods destined for the Zollverein or any otlier foreign state, er under the name of 
Cocket, such certificate may be so prepared and denominate^.—$ 123. 

Licensed Ughterman to carry Goo</jr.—If any goods cleared for draw back or from the warehouse shall 
be carried or water-borne to be put on board any ship for exportation by any person not at the time duly 
licensed and authorised to act as a licensed lighterman, either in the port of London or any other port nt 
which lightermea are required to bo so licensed, or by any person not being in the emplov of such 
lighterman at the time duly authorised to act as such, every such person shall for every such offence 
forfeit the sum of 20/. — $ 124. 

Warehoused Goods shipped for Exportation without Authority forfeited.— If any goods taken from the 
warehouse for remoral or for exportation shall bo removed or sliipned, except with the authority or 
under the care of the proper officer of customs, and in such manner, by such persons, within such time, 
and by.such roads or ways as such officer shall permit or direct, such goods shall be forfeited. — $ 125. 

Duties may be remitted on warehoused Goods lost or destroyed in Removal or Shipment, — If any goods 
duly entered for delivery from the warehouse for removal or exportation shall be lost or destroyed by 
unavoidable accident, either in the delivery from the warehouse or the shipping thereof, the 
Commissioners of Customs may remit the duties due thereon. —$ 126- 


As TO TUB Issua OF Debentures for and Payment of Drawback on Goods exported.’ 


Issuing and passing Debenture. —For the purpose of computing and paying any drawback claimed and 
payable Upon any eoms duly entered, shipped, and exported, a debenture shall in due time alter sucli 
entry be j^pared by the collector or comptroller, certifying in the first instance the entry oirwards of 
sucb jpods, and so soon as the same shall have been duly exported, and a notice containing the pnr- 
ticuti^ of the goods shall have been delivered by the exporter to the searcher, the shipment and 
exportation thereof sball be certified to the collector or comptroller upon such debenture by tlie searcher, 
au)d.tlie debeuture sliall thereupon be comiNited and passed with all convenient despatch. —$ 127. 

Declaration as to Exportation and Right to Drau)biKk.—The person entitled to anv drawback on any 
goods duly exported, or Ills agent duly authorismt by him for that purpose, shall make and subscribe a 
declaration upon the debenture that the goods mentioned therein have been actually exported, and 
have not been relanded, and are not Intended to be relanded, in any part of the U. K., and that such 
person at the time of entry and shipping was and continued to tie entitled to thedrawback thereon, 
utid the name of such person shall be stated in the debenture, which shall then be delivered to such 
person or his agent, and the receipt of such person on the debenture, countersigned by the holder of 
such del)enture. if the tame sliali have been transferred fa the meantime, stiall be the discharge fur 
such drawback when paid. — $ 128. 

Payment within Two Nudebenture for any drawback allowed upon the exportation of any 

goilds shall be paid after the expiration of two years from the date of the shipment of such goods.—9 129. 

Warehouse of DebepAure Goods not exported. or relanded, ^c.. without Entry^ forfeited _If any 

goods which have bmn cleared to be exportetifor any drawback shall not be duly exported to parts 
beyond the seas, or shall be Unshipped or relanded in any part of the U. K. (such goods not being duly 
retanded or discharged as short-shipped under the care of the proper officers), or shatl be carried to any 
of the Channel Islands (not hitting been dulv entered, cleared, and shipped to be exported or carried 
dhrectly to such islands), the same shall be forfeited, together with any ship, boat, or. craft which may 
have been used liFso oqishlpping. relanding, landing, or carrying such goods m>ra the ship tn which the 
same were shipped for exportation; the master of such ship, and any person by whom or by whose orders 
or means such goods shall have been so unshipped, relanded, landed, or carried, or who shall aid, assist, 
or be concerned therein, shall forfeit a sum equal to treble the value of such goods, or a penalty of 100/., 
at the election of the Commissioners of Customs.—} 130. 

Drawbacks of Dufies on Wine allowed for Officers in the Navy. — A drawback of the whole of the 
duties of customs shall be allowed for wine intended fur the consumption of officers of H. Maiesty’s 
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raty on board gucb of H. Majesty’s ships In actual service ns they shall serve .in, not exceeding 
the qnantliiea of wine In any oneyst^r for the.use of such ot&cers berela-afUr respectively mentioned, 
vl*., 

Oallt, 

For cTcrj Admiral - - . . - • . l,5t«0 

— Vioe.Adndral « - . • . . l,OiO 

Rcar'Adinirat • • • * • .SiO 

~ Captain of the Itt and Sd Rate • • . . . G.vo 

— Cai^ain of the 2Vd, 4th, and Sth IUt 0 • . . . . 4W . 

Captain of an inferior Rate ..... VIO 

» Lieutenant and other Commanding Officer, and for Marine OffleiT, Maater, Puner, and Surgeon 103 

nnlosB such wine be taken from the warehouse wlthout^payment of duty under such regulations as the 
Commissioners of Customs may direct: Provided alw’ays, that in either case such wine be shipped at 
ports approved of by the said, cbmmissioners.—§ 131* 

Persons entering such Wine Jbr Drawback to declare Kame and Rank qf Officer claiming the same. — 
The person entering such wine, and claiming the drawback for the same, shall state In the entry and 
declare on the debenture the name of the omcer for whoso use such wine is intended, and of the sliip in 
which he serves ; and such wine shall be delivered into the charge of the officers of the customs at the 
port of shipment, to be sMpped under their care; and the commanding officer for the time being of such 
ship, having certifled upon the debenture the receipt of such wine into hit charge, and the proper 
officer of the customs having certified to the shipment on the debenture, the same shall be computed 
and passed, and be delivered to the person entitled to receive the same.—jU32. 

Officers leaving the Service^ gfc.y Wine permitted to be transferred ttr others. — If any such officer 
shaTl leave the service, or be removed to another ship, the officers of the customs may permit the 
Iransfer of any such wine from one officer to another, as part of his proportion, whether on board 
the same ship or another, or the transhipment from one ship to another for the same officer, or the re* 
landing and warehousing for ftiture reshipment \ and the officers of customs at any port may receive 
back the duties for any such wine, and deliver the same for home u<te; but if any or such wine be not 
laden on board the ship for which the same was intended, or be unladen from such ship without per« 
mission of the proper officers of customs, the samwahall be forfeited.—1 133. 

Pursers qf Ships qf War may Ship Tobacco for the Use of Crew free qf Duty^ on giving Band. — The 
■ purser of any of H. M. ships of war in actual service may enter and ship, at any port approved by the 
Commissioners of Customs, in the proportions herein-after mentioned, any tobacco there warehoused 
In his name, or transferred into his name for the use of the ship in which be shall serve, provided such 
purser shall deliver to the collector or comptroller of such port a certificate from the captain of such 
ship, stating the name of the purser, and the number of men belonging to the ship, and also give bond, 
with one sufficient surety, in treble the duties payable oil the tobacco, that no part thereof shall be re- 
landed without leave of the officers of customs—§ 134. 

Purser removed from one Ship to another may tranship Tohaeext. with Permission qf Collector. 
any purser be removed from one ship to another, the collector or comptroller of any port may permit 
the transhipment of the remains of any such tobacco, for the use of such other ship, upon due entry of 
such tobacco by such purser, setting forth the time when and the port at which sitph tobacco was first 
shipped; and if any such ship shall be paid off. the collector or comptroller of the port may permit the 
remains of any such tobacco to be landed, and to be etUered by the purser of such ship, either for pay¬ 
ment of duties, or to l>e warehoused for the term of 6 months, for the supply of some other such ship, 
in like mstnner as any tobacco may be warehoused and supplied at any such port, or for payment of all 
duties within such 6 months; and all tobacco warehoused for the purpose of so supplying ships of war 
shall be subject to the provisions of any act in force relating to the warehousing of tobacco generally, 
as far as the same are applicable, and are not expressly altered by any of the provisions herein particu¬ 
larly made.—^ 13.1. 

Limiting the Quantity of Tobacco. — No greater quantity of such tobacco shall be allowed to any ship 
of war than 9 lbs. by the lunar month for each of the crew of such ship, nor shall any greater quantity 
be shipped at any one time than sufficient to serve the crew of such ship for 0 months after such rate <k 
allowance ; and the collector or comptroller of the port at or from which any such tc4>acco sliall be supv 
plied to any such ship, or landed from any such ship, or transferred from one such ship to another, shall 
transmit a particular account thereof to the Commissioners of Customs, in order that a general account 
may be kept of all the quautitier supplied to and cousumeii on board each of such ships uuder tbe tdlow- 
anccs before granted.—$ 13G. 

As TO THE SuiI'PlNG OF STORES FOR TUB UsB OF FoRBlON-BOOND VESSELS. 

Victualling Rill for Stores _The master of every ship of the burden of 60 tons or upwards, depart¬ 

ing from any port in the U. K. upon a voyage to parts beyond the seas, the duration of which out and 
home shall not be less than 40 days, shall, upon due application made by him, and upon such terms 
and conditions as the Commissioners of Customs may direct, receive from the settreher an order for tbe 
shipment of such stores as mar be required and allowed by the collector or comptroller for the use of 
such ship, with reference to tne number of the crew and passengers on board, and tbe probable dura¬ 
tion of tne voyage on which she is about to depart; and all demands for such stores shall be made in 
such form and manner as such collector or comptroller shall require, and shall be signed by the master 
or owner of the vessel; and after such scores are duly shipped the master or his agent shall iiiake 
out an account of the stores so shipped, together with any otner stores then already on board, and the 
same, when presented to the searcher, signed by him, and countersigned by the collector or comp¬ 
troller, shall ^ tbe Victualling Rill ; and no stores shall be shipped Tor the use of .any ship, nor any 
article* taken on board any ship be deemed to be stores, except such as shall be borne upon such 
victualling bUl.-~$ 137. 

W As TO THB ClIARANCB OF ShIFS OUTWABOS. 

ff inward Cargo reported for Eeportation^ C^py qf Report thereof to he delivered to the Searcher...^. 
If there bo on board any ship any goods, being part of tbe inward cargo reported for exportation in tbe 
same ship, the master shall, before clearance outwards of such ship from any port in 4he U. K., deliver 
to tlie searcher a copy of the report inwards of such goods, certified by the cotlec'oT'Or comptjcnller ; 
and if such copy be found to correspond with the goods so remainLiig on board, tbe searcher shall sign 
the same, to be filed with the certificates or cockets, if any, and victualling bill of the sbip.—^ 138. 

Rtfore Clearance Master to deliver Content — Before any ship shall be cleared outwards from the 
U. K. with any goods shipped or intended to be shipped onboard the same, the master shall deliver a 
content of such ship to the searcher, in the form or to the effect following, and containing the/j^eral 

fi n^ticlllars therein reouired, as far as the same can be known by him, and shall make ami suntcribe 
ie declaration at the foot thereof, in tlie presence of the collector or comptroller, and shall answer such 
questions as shall be demanded-of him concerning tbe ship, the cargo, and the hiCefided voyage, by such 
collector or comptroller: 
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lock, mark, or seal be wilfully ooened, altered, or broken, or if any such stores be secretly conveyed awa^, 
eitlier while such ship or vessel remains at her first poit of departure, or at any other port or place m 
the U. K , or on her passage from one such port or place to anotiicr, before tlie final departure of such 
ship or vessel on her foreign voyage, the master shall forfeit the sum of 20/.— ^ 144. 

f>7iipg not bringing io at StatiunSf Penalty 201. — If any ship departing from any port in the U. K. 
shall not bring to at such stations as shall be appointed by the Commissioners of Customs for the land¬ 
ing of ofiicers from such ships, or for furtlicr examination previous to such departure, the master of 
‘’DCh ship shall forfeit the sum of 20/.— § 145. 

Time of Ejtporlniion and Departure dejined _The time at which any goods shall be shipped on 

board any export slop shall be deemed to be the time of exportation of such goods, and the time of the 
last clearance of any shin shall be deemed to be tlie time of departure of such ship.—§ 146. 

(iodds prolnbi/cd by Proclamation. — "I'lie following goods may, by jiroclaination or order in council, 
be piohihited eitlier to be exported or carried coastwise: arms, ammunition, and gunpowder, military 
and naval stores, and any articles winch II. Majesty sliall judge capable of being converted h»to or 
made useful m increasing the quantity of military or naval stores, provisions, or any sort of victual 
w liieh may be used as food by man, and if any goods so prohibited shall be exported from the U. K. or 
c.irticd coastwise, or be water-borne to be so exported or carried, they sliall bo forfeited—§ 147. 

Then follow the clauses in regard to the Coasting Tiiade, Colonial 'Hiade, and 
SMiiGGLiNa, which see. 

'I'he commissioners of customs, agreeably to the powers ^iven them to that effect by 
tbc foregoing statute, and others, have appointed the undermentioned places, within the 
several ports of the IJ. K., at which vessels coming into or departing out of such ports 
shall bring to, for the boarding or landing of customs’ oflieera. 

The following clause in the act 16 &. 17 Viet. c. 107. has reference to this matter. 


If any ship coming into the U. K. or into the Channel Islands, shall not come as qnickly up to the 
proper place of mooring or unljiding as the nature of tin* port will admit, without touching at any other 
place, and in proceeding to such v>roper pbn c shall not bring to at the stations appointed by the Com- 
nn>sioners of Customs for the boarding of sliips by tlie ofiicers of customs, or it after arrival at such 
pl.ice such ship shall remove from such place, except directly to some other proiier place of mooring or 
unlading, and with tlie knowledge of the projier omccr of the customs, or il the master of any sltip oti 
bomd ol whicli any ofliccr is stationed neglect or refuse to provide every such olllccr suilicient room 
under the dock in sotne pait of the forecastle or steerage for his bed or hammock, the muster of such 
vessel shall forfeit the sum of 20/— ^ 47. 
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nitinr.iyoTON' 

liUlIM'UUT - 


C VUDJOAir - 
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('Ill'.l-.VI'OW 
nU'STKIt . 

Cim IIKSTKR 
('r.\r - 
(lO.CMK.S'J’rCK 
Con ES (Ea.st) 

D VUTHlorTtl 
Siilromle 

Di:\r- 
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l-'ollesfcne - 
KVICTKIi 
Tnpnmfulh 
r ALAl'oUTlI - 

FAVEnsnAM 
miton - 
FOWEV 
OEOHCE.STE11. 


ENGLAND. 

Staiioii.i for hrhigb‘g-tf. 

Ur.ivcsencl llc.-ich, l>clo»r tlie Custom- 
lujiise. 

f)n ttie bar, or .a little nliove the iunction 
of the nverh KhvUol ami Wtwuli. 

A liiUc to tile uestwardof tlietowii,ln the 
river Dovev. 

Orfiird hiOeii, tlie entrance to the rivers 
Ore ami Aide. 

The jnlcs on tin* e.^sfe^n side of ttie river, 
between the rcvcmie v.itvh-bouse and 
the Duki> of Norfolk’s (jiiay. m tlic har¬ 
bour of lait'ehanipioii. 

Rkern .ind w.iteli house, .Vpptcdore. 

Opposite the town, at Pr^Hi’s Load. 

Within the harhour. 

In till' ro idsiead oppo itc the town. 

In the liav otl'the town, opposite the Hill 
Tower,'and at A Iternienoi. 

At the entrance of the harbour, by the 
(Inniilet KoeV. 

Ill the linrliour. 

In ttie h.trlioiir. 

At the entrance of the harbour, near the 
pier head. 

Rkcrn and watch-house, Aupledore. 

IIoli liole, 

lletween Kotestall Point, on tlie co.'lst of 
till* Bristol t'haiinel, and Hl.u k Hock, 
about H mile wUtiiii the mouth of the 
river P.arrott. 

The b.iv or h.irbour. 

The outer buoy, distant about 300 yards, 
abreast of the harbour. 

Flu and Kingsroad. 

Fenriili Ho,ids, a little to the eastward of 
the iTunitb of tbe river Tatt’. 

At Fwllcam, a little inside the bar or har¬ 
bour’s nio'ith. 

Fislitr’s Cross, 

At the entrance of the river Wye. 

Dowpool, 6 miles from lioylake, 

Cockbu-h harbour. 

Bldckney and Clay Hartioiir. 

Coin Hiver, off Mersea Mone, .Mersea Island. 

Hotulstead of t owes, extending from oast 
to west about ‘24 miles, 

Ilelween the mouth of the haibour and 
Sandipiay Foinf. 

At the mouth of the harbour and Snaps 
Point. 

In the Downs, in open roailstead. 

The outer hartioiir. 

In the harbour. 

At Cie Fa.ssaRO Way, Esniouth. 

At the Point. 

In the harbour, off Kiln Quay and watch- 
house. 

Between the mouth of Favi-rsham Creek 
and the Horse Rand in the E ist Rwale. 

At the mouth of Milton t.'reek In the 
Swale. 

Near the Custom-house, not far from the 
entrance of the harbour. 


|s!t,E OK Man 

Jhin/;luii 
iMrhu tiavta . 
IWt - - . 


SfuHnnf/iir Mngiiiff tn. 

At the ouilcill, near tbe eniranco of the 
b.irhoiir. 

Hull Ro.ids. 

Durtraii Ko.ulSijiist at the entr.itioeof the 
river I lei. 

In the h.iibour, hetween the (lUiird and 
Wallon Felly, 

Hull Ito.ids, between the east end of iho 
citadel (ind the eniranec to the Humber 
dock to the westward. 

In the h.arboiir. 

In the harhour, between the Guard and 
fValton Ferry. 


Mai.tiow . 


I In thflr respective bays. 

- (ilasson Dock, on the river I.une. 

- Sea Dske, eiitrimce of the rivt r Wyre. 

- File Cowdiy, near the Isle of Walne>. 

- l.euh Slade, or I.eiKh Swatch, which 

Lhannel is formed by the sjiit of a s.iiiil 
called Marsh End, leading from the east 
end of Canvy Island, and nearly opposite 
to a windmill, callisl the Hamlet Mill, 
situate upon tlie Clltr. about 4 a mile tu 
the westward of Southend, and about K 
, miles from lo-igh. 

- At the entrance of the respective docks. 

« 'J'he basin w itliin the pier or cobb of Lyme 
Kegis. 

- NottinKham Point, intermediate space be¬ 

tween Common Strath Quay, where the 
estuary narrows Into a rivtr, aliout 3 
miles below the town, or as near a* cir¬ 
cumstances permit witlnn the point. 

- Bairow HiiU, opposite Blackwater Uiver, 
Mai Jon. 


2 Z 


- T’ he entrance of the h.irbour. 

« Opposite the watch-house, at the entrance 

of the river Tyne. 

- Low l.ights. North Shields. 

- At the entrance of the harbour. 

« In the strc.im, betueen the piers and the 

tide surveyor’s watch-house. 

Newpout (Wales) At the watch house, 1 mile from the Cua- 
tom•hou^e. 

- Hawker’s Cove, within the harliour. 

- Owavasi.ake. 

- St. Michael’s Mount Roads. 

- Within the line of the breakwater, via, 
tbe Sound, Cutwater, and Hiimoar.e, 

Pools - - At the entrance of the harbour, ladwecn 

South Deep, opposite Brownsea Castle, 
and the Es-scx buoy, opposite the castle 
ai ables. 

PORT.SMOCTII « Between Blockhoitw* Point anti the north 
end of her M-desly's docksard. 
Z-anffstone~ - In the roadstead, wHhln 1 mile of the SpU 
_ Buoy. 

Ramsoatk - • In the harliour, 

{fate . . In the haibour, 


.ShicliU - 
Itli/thiuHik 

Nkwiiaven 


Paostow . 
PKNZAJH’E - 
.St. Mtchael’t 
riA'ilOVlU - 
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Statio'U/hr Ininginff-io. 

. A t the entrance of the harbour. 

. Sheemess. 

. 'J’he outer channel, and In Stag’s Hole, In 
the inner channel. 

- In the o|ien roadntead. 

- In the open roadstead. 

- Entrance of the harbour, 'opptMite the 
light-hoiLse, at the end of Vincent’s Pier. 

. Near the entrance of the harbour. In the 
western branch, opposite the rtistoins 
watch-house and Kingston Wharf. 
Itchon liuov, or Hursledon huoy. 

0|tiiodte the jetty, near the entrance of 
the harbour. 

- Ninth tjuoy, or opposite Cleveland Port. 

- In the bay, within ^ mile of St. Ives pier. 

- 'Phe same. 

- At the entrance of the harbour, near the 
watch.honse on the South pier. 

- In the harliour. 

- Briton Ferry, near tlie entrance of Neath 
river. 

- Falmouth Harbour. 

- Between the entrance of the harbour and 
Wells Oiiay. 

Weymouiii Roads. 

. The liarliour. 

In the liarbour, between the tongue and 
liulwark. 

In their respective harbours. 

At the light-houses about X miles below 
the station at Sutton Wash. 

Bawilsey Perry, the entrance of the river 
Delicti. 

» Yarmouth lioads, liotween Nelson’s monu¬ 
ment and the havi'n's mouth, —on the 
Brush, a short distance within the haven’s 
mouth, at the S. E, angle of the river. 
SCOTL.'iND. 

That part of Aberdeen B.ty which falls 
within a line beginning at the eastern¬ 
most jioini of the Girdle Ness, and rnn- 
njiig north I j mile, to a jmirit due east of 
the centre of the Broad Ilill. 

• The bay. 

. Within the river Ythan, ojHtoslte to the 
village Newlturgh. 

• Stonehaven Hay, within 800 yards of the 
entrance of tlie harixiur, 

AYR ... South tjiiay at Ayr. 

HViVPP - . The I-egul Quays. 

Ui»|{KOWST(iPfK.«(S 'I'he liarliour. 

InwrkeUhvift - The liarliour. 
rAMt’HKLTtnv'W . The harbour. 
nit.MKl!iKS - - The harbour. 

Dir.viiKK - - The harbour. 

Ni n'hitrgh and I Caroline Hoads, U mile to the eastward 
Pi'iih - -/ of the hnrlHiur of Dundee. 

ril.AstKtW ■ • Entrance of the harbour. 

(ili A.\tilC.MOnTll - Entrance of the harbour. 


Sand Tine h - 
Bociiesticb 
Rvk - 

HatUngt - 
EuMibnurnt 
St’aimoKtJUOII 

Sn01tKMA.M- 


Stockton - 
St.1vk« 
//«yf . 

SUNUKIILAND 


Wetmoutii 
WU fTHY - 
WlllTKlIAVEy 

Harrington 
Workington 
ntaniport - 
WlSlSKAClI - 

'WOODimniOB 


Aderdbex 


Peterhead 

Ntwhuigh 

Stonehaven 


Atloa 
Kittenrdfne 
UUEENlH.'IC . 


Allo.i ru.adstead. 

Kincardine roaitstead. 

From tiravel Point, to the e.astward of the 
town of (ireenock, in the county of Ren¬ 
frew, to Kenmock Point, being the 
wintem point or (iourocfc Hay, incliidi’ig 
therein Cartwlyke Hay, (Ireenock Roads, 
the anchorage at the (ail of the bank, 
and (lourock Hay. 

Rothsay Hay, lying and being witliin 
Boyniiy I’oint, on the ca-,t of the town of 
Rothsay, In tlie Isle of Hule, countv of 
Bute, and Ardmalish Point on the west 
of the said town. 

Ob.an B.IV, in the county of Argyle, as 
lies within Fisliiiig-hnusc Point on the 
eastern side, and Currick Point on the 
■western side of the s ild bay. 

The bay of Tolicrniory, lying and being 


the Isle of Calve on the eajit of Tolier- 
mory, Isle of Mull, county of Artnie. 

The roadstead of Inverary, lying and being 
off the town of Inverary,’ in the county 
of Argyle, and extending A a mile north¬ 
east of the quay of the s,tla town. 

Lochgilpheail Hoads, at the east end of the 
Crlnan Canal, lying and being within 


IXYTCnWESS 
IKVIXB 
Kihkai-oy - 

Alter dmir and 

Hiirnt'eland 
Pitientneen 
Jhjeari 
Wrint/e» - 
iVeMiV 
Leven 
lairgo 
EHe - 
Anetruther 
St Andicto'e 

Kikkvyall,- 


Diinliar 
Pishrrruw 
I.EIIWICH - 
MOXTItOiE - 


Rtorxaway 

STUANKAEK 
Port VtUrick 
THURSO 


Statiomjbr bringing-kt. 
Ardrisltalg Point, on the western side of 
Lo<;hgilphead and Kllmorv Point, on tlio 
eastern side of the said loch. 

The harbour. 

The harbour. 

Entrance of the harbour. 

Bumti-,land Roads. 

• Kirkaidy Bay. 

Largo Bay. 

Entrance to their respective harbours. 

St. Andrew’s Bay. ^ 

The Bay or Kirkwall Roads, extending 
along the be.ich, in a north east direelioii 
to Thief’s Hi'lm, and in a westerly direc¬ 
tion to Qiianterness Skerry, thence In a 
southerly direction to the Legal Quays. 

The liay c-dled Cairston Roads. 

Between the martello tower and chain 
pier at Newliaven. 

In the harbour. 

In the harbour. 

In file bay, opposite the Custom-house. 

Within the bar, at the entrance of the river 
South EhIc, which is called the Still. 

The harbour. 

Port Glasgow Roads, or roadstead, rom- 
mcnclng at the black and wliite clie- 
qiicrerl biiov, on tlieeasl luiintoftbe liank 
called tlie Perch, distant from the har 
hour alKnitf^UU yards, and extending in a 
south-easterly diiectiun by the course of 
the river Clyde to the old ruins called 
Newark Castle. 

'J'he liarliour. 

The harliour. 

The harbour, 

Thurso Bay, within Holbum Head to the 
anchorage ground at Scrabder Roads. 

^Yick Hav, when abreast or wllbin tlie 
headland called the Old Man of Wick. 


Dat.timore 

(ladle Tott'neend 
Crook Haven 
liere Haven 
BKI.I’AsT - 


lUEL.VND. 

jl At the entrance of (he liarlioiirs of Castle 
^ Townsend, Haltiniore, Crook Haven, 
1 and Bi-rc Haven, 


(Floathig ■stn.'i}‘’®’^°y*‘' 

Coi.khain'E . Port Rush Bay, outside the harbour. 

Betww'ii the "Spit buoy and the town of 
Cove. 

Between F’erry Point to the southward and 
Horse Head to the north-west. 

• tipper Cove on tho eastern side of the 
harbour. 

• Within the entrance of the h irbour, be¬ 
tween Blaekh ill Head to the eastward, 
and Ferry Point. 

- Nortfi Crook, at theentr.irircof the Hovne. 
IgA • In the river Boyne, opposite Queen- 

Ixiruiigh. 

- - rigiHin-luvuse, botwoen the harliour light¬ 
house and the end of the North W'all. 

- . Soldiers' Point. 

• - ’I’o the eastward, or under the shelter of 

Mutton Island. 

TartaTt’s Roads to the sontliw.ard of'Par- 
hert Island, in llie rouiitv of Kc rrv. 
Greene.isllo, situate on the north side of 
Lough Fovle. 

Neavuv - - IV’arren Point Roads. 

SImngford - Hallyheury Hay or Auilley’s Town Bay. 
Sutio ... Oyster Island. 

Kilfilirge - - Anchorage of Killlliogs. 

Ball^ehannon - In the river, abreast of Ward Town- 
house. 

- Moyne Pool. 

• KillaU Pool. 

' I Passage. 

- Tho harliour.* 

- ’I’he anchorage ground at Annagh Head, 
in Clew Bav. 

- South Bay, about 10 miles from Wexford, 


CORK (COVE) 
HVst Paeeage 
Kineale - 
'Voughall - 


DiniLiN 


LiMEUlCIC - 
LONIlONnERRY 


Pallina - 
Killala - 
Waterford 
Hew Hose 

WESTl’ORT 
Wexford - 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, the articles imported into and exported from a country. 

We have explained in another article (Balance of Trade) the mode in which the 
value of the imports and exports is officially determined by the Custom-house, and have 
shown the fallacy of the common notions as to the advantages of the exports exceeding 
the imports. The scale of prices according to which the official value of the imports 
and exports is determined having been fixed so far back as 1698, the account is of no 
use as showing their true value ; but it is of material importance as showing the fluctu¬ 
ations in their quantity. We were anxious, had the means-existed, to have given 
accounts of the quantities of the various articles imported and exported at different 
periods during the last century, that the comparative increase or diminution of the trade 
in each might have been exhibited in one general view. Unluckily, however, lio means 
exist for completing such an account. The Tables published by Sir Charles Whit- 
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Trade of Great Britain with Foreign Countries, since 17G0. 


I7»U 
1705 
17'.6 
1707 
170,S 
170'J 

1770 

1771 


** Imports. 

£x(ions of British 
and Foreign and 
Colonial Produce. 

Dlllei.il Value. 

(/flleial Value. 

£ 

1 (1.681 ..5'J6 
1U,'292,5U 
9,579,1 (K> 
1‘2,5(.8.')'27 

1 I ,‘2.50.(.(lO 
11,81-2,111 

1-2,4 .>6,7 6.5 
11.0‘(7.l,51 
11,116,281 
'1,1,111.091 
11,410,298 

M,‘018,1*25 

£ 

I. 5,781,176 
16.0.18,913 

II, 513..1.16 
1.5..578,943 

17,4 I6,.K)6 
1.5,761,868 
1.5,188,669 
1.5,090,(8)1 
16.6-20,13-2 
1.5,001,2.82 

15,9'» 1,57*2 

1 19,018,181 


1775 

1770 

1777 


17M) 

17X1 

178*2 

178.1 


Imports. 

Exports of British 
and Foreign and 
Colonial Produce. 

Official Value. 

Offieidl Value. 

£ 

M,508,716 
1‘2,5'2‘',6I.1 

1 1.177.876 
14,815,8.56 

1*2,11.1,4.15 
1-2,641,811 

1 1,01.1,898 
11,1.1.5,-26.5 
H,7ll.''66 
12,7-22,862 
10.141,6*29 
11,I2^‘2.1.5 

£ 

17.7-20,169 

16,17.5,1.11 

17.-288,486 

16,1-26,.-.61 
14.7.5.5,704 

11,1‘(1,006 
12,2.5.1,890 

11,.5.10,701 
13.698,178 

11,1.12,*296 

1.1,00-», 1.59 
H.6Sl,Hl5 


Olllctal Valuf. 


15,'.«7 *2,877 
lfi.‘27'».ll') 
l.'>.7s',07'2 
17,8''1,0'2'» 
1«.0‘27.I70 
17.S*2l,l<M 

l‘»,l.“.0,.8sr) 




,78.1 

17 


19,*2' 

«'2,*2; . 
2*2,7 10.8 89 
2.1.I«7,.V20 
4 '21,0 1.1,95 7 


Exports_OUlcial Viiluc. 


n,‘255,017 
1 1,081,81 1 
11.810,10 J 

1*2,051,000 
12 . 7 * 21,7‘20 

I. -\.770,50« 

II. 0*21,081 
10,810,019 
18,1.10,851 
11,8')*2,*200 
10,7‘25,I03 
10,1.18,‘21.1 
l'»,IO*2,‘220 
10 , 901 , 10.1 


0,508,.". 19 
0,'10(i,500 
10,0*21,081 
10,78 5, r/0 
11,110,041 
1’2,01.1, 0 07 


10 .- 
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ir.,SO<J,7H9 
17,47*2,2.19 
10.110,510 
20,120,1*21 
2*2,711.900 
21,005,‘200 
20,18.8,S‘29 
‘20,718,084 
27,1‘21,.1.19 
.10,518,914 
28,017,010 


All Aeoount of the Value of the Imports into, and of the Exports from tlic United Kingdom, during 
each of the Years from lf(‘2*2 to''lrt.)0. both inclusive, oalciilated at the Official Kates of Valuation, and 
distinguishing the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures of the United Kingdom exported from 
the Value of the Foreign and Colonial Merchandise exported ; exhibiting, also, the Real or Declared 
\ alue of the Pro<luee and Manufactures of the United Kingdom annually exported tli erefrom. 


1817 
ISIS 
1819 
18 20 
18*21 
1822 
182.1 
18*21 
18‘25 
1826 
18‘27 
18‘28 
1829 

ixr.o 

l.s.ll 

181‘2 

1.8,11 

ls.11 

1815 

18,16 

18.17 

ISIS 

1.819 

1,810 

I.8I1 

1842 


• 1815 
1818 
1847 
ISIS 
1819 
1850 


Value of Imports 
Into the n, KiiiKdom, 
at the nilh-ial 
Rates of Valuation. 


87,857,889 

20 , 817 , 13*2 

30,570,60.5 

21,101,511 
‘20,45 l,‘28l 
27.111,0‘2() 

25.. 551.4 78 
25,126,8 1.5 
25,fl(:o,9.5.1 
.10,I70,‘2'J‘2 
37.61.1,294 
25,‘210,901 
24,92,1,922 

3-2,620,771 
.11.82*2,'I53 
26,171,9*21 
29,910.'8)2 
.15,8 1,5,.111) 
2'),68l,OIO 

31.. 5 15,2*22 
‘2<»,7t.'l,122 

10.. 5.11.1 11 

35.798.4.13 
.17,168.279 
41,‘208,803 
17,8I1,8')0 

41.908.173 
45,167,413 

4.1.99.5.286 

46.100.173 
49,7-27,828 
44,6 HI, 546 

45,911,4-26 

49.. 164.7.1.1 
49.0'29,134 
.57,'9*.,01.5 
5l,702,*i85 
61,2.58,013 
62,018,121 
67,492,710 
61,411,268 

65.253.286 
70,21 1,412 
75,4 19,174 

8.5.247.. 508 
76,9.14,022 
90,921,866 

91.517.1.14 
105,874,607 
100.460.413 
110,679.125 
109,315,409 


I’rwluce anil 
Maniif.ictiires of 
U. Kingiioin. 


19.6 7-2..503 
21,081,-213 

21.. 101.‘i81 
21,501.608 
25,195,891 
20,01'2,596 

22.1. T2,.1(.7 
2*2,407,171 
2.5,2()6,516 
2‘2.96.1.772 
21,174,851 
.1*2,416,8.58 
1.1,249,108 
•21,721,.5.1*2 
28,147,912 

32,2(X).580 

41,71*2,002 

31,771,521 

39, *^.11,t67 

41,460,5.55 
32,983,689 
37,8*20,291 

40, I'94,681 

44.212.. 512 
4.1,826,607 
48,7.10,167 

47 . 1 . V >,640 
40,96.5,7.16 

52,221,9.14 
52,788,089 
56,217,962 
61 , r>‘ 2 ,'.54 

60,686.164 
6.5,025,278 

69.987.. 1.57 
71,8.1.5,2.11 
78,160,059 
85,220.144 
72, .544,071 
92,1.51,967 
97 ,.191,666 

102,706,850 
10-2,179,51 1 
I0n,*2.55,180 
117,876,6.59 
111,5.58,477 

1.14 ,.598,.581 
1.12,312,891 
126,1.11,0*29 
13-2/619,154 

164.. 5.19.501 
175,416,709 

190.6.55.. 114 
196,-216,61(1 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
Merihaiidiiie. 


11,9l-»,27.5 

11,907,116 

I. 8,817,736 

*8,0.12,613 
8,-918,711 
7,61.1,120 

7.717,5.55 

7,6-21,31*2 

5,776,77.5 
12,7.V»,1.58 
9„T57,1.15 
6,117,720 

9,.531,065 

19,157,818 

15,7(»8,I15 

II, 111,665 
10,‘2(!9,*271 
10.S15,80() 

9,879,216 
lO,52.5,0'26 
10.(i0 *2,0-90 
9,227,567 
8,(,01,90.5 
10,-204,78,5 
9,l6-d,492 
10,076,287 
9,8.10,821 
9,946,546 

10.620.165 
8,54.8,194 

10.715.126 
11.014,870 
9.8.11,7.51 
1 l,.562i0.37 
12,797,724 

12.. 191.712 
13,2.5.5,497 

12,711,512 
12,79.5,990 

1.1.774.165 
14.723,37.3 

11.586,4-22 
13.956,288 

14.. 198.177 
16.279,318 
16,-296,162 
«t»,n40,979 
18,376,886 
S.5„56l,890 
21.89.1,167 
23,71-2,703 

23.. 1*29.(>89 


3.1,591,778 

35,991.3*29 

43,15-2,020 

28,07.5,219 

31,071,108 

3i),.5-20,491 

32.984,101 

30,588,081 

29,9.56,6-29 

45.667,216 

42,656,843 

27.841.252 
37,980,977 

51,358,398 

57,4-20,4.17 
48,216,186 

49.. 50-2,7.1S 

52.796.1.55 
42,862,9*25 
48,145,119 
50.796.771 
53,170,099 

52,4.10.512 

68.9.1.5.252 

56.. 1‘20,182 
51,012,0-23 
62,0,52,7.55 
62,7.11,615 
66,8.18,127 
69,700,748 
71,131,490 
76,070,148 
79,821,110 
8.5,197,-268 
91,1.57,783 

97.611.8.56 
, 85,779,'»68 
10.5,165,179 
110,190,656 
116,181,015 
116,902,887 
11,1,811,802 
151,8.12,947 
14.5,9.56,6.54 
150,877,902 
148,609,0.56 
146,172,008 
1.50,996,040 
190,101,194 
197,109,876 
211,191,017 
219,515.699 


Value of Produce 
and Manufacturex 
of U. K. Kx- 
pnrlecl aceording 
to the Real \'alue 
thereof. 


N. li .— The account of the 
introduced by the Convoy Act 


.1.1,148,682 
38,91-2,198 
39,171,-20,1 
39,7.10,0.59 
45,102,130 
36,127,787 
.17,1.15,746 
37,2.14,196 
39,74 (.,,581 
.16,.194,143 
30„10«,185 
46.019,777 
47,000,9-26 
.10,8.50,618 

39.314.. 526 
<» 

4.1.447,173 

49,6.53,215 

40.. 128.940 
40,319,*2.15 

45.180.1.50 
31,25-2,251 

3.5.. 509.077 
35.H*.<1,I27 
30,9(i6,O','.1 
.15..1.57,()41 
38,12-2.404 

38,870,94.5 
31,5.16,723 

37.181.. 1.15 
36,812,757 
.15,842,6-2.1 
38,-271, *.97 
37.161,372 

36.4.50 594 
39,667,318 
41,6(9,191 

47.. 172.2*/() 

5.1,-29.1,979 
42,069,245 
.50,061,7.37 

5.1.233.. 580 
51,406,430 

51,6.14,6-23 

47.. 151,()>23 
52,279,71)9 
58,584.292 
60,111,082 
57,786,876 
58.842,177 
62,849,445 
63,596,025 

71.. 1.59.184 
71,448,722 
78,049,167 


declared or real value of the txport5 was Orst taken in 1798, having been 
of that year. 
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wortli, Mr. Macphcrson, and others, specify only the aggregate official value of the 
imports from and exports to particular countries, without specifying the articles or 
their values of which such imports and exports consisted. And on applying at the 
Custom-house, we found that the fire in 1814 had destroyed the records; so that 
there were no means of compiling any complete account of the value of the articles im- 
jiorted or exported previously to that period. We have, however, given, in the preced¬ 
ing tables as complete a view of the trade of Great Britain with all parts of the world 
from 1760 down to 1852, both inclusive, as can be derived from existing materials. 
And the subsequent tables, and those dispersed through the work, give a view of that 
trade in detail, that is, in particular articles, and with particular countries. 

During the first half of last century, and previously, woollen goods formed tlie prin¬ 
cipal article of native produce exported from Great Britain ; and next to it were hard¬ 
ware and cutlery, leather manufactures, linen, tin, and lead, copper and brass manu¬ 
factures, coal, earthenware, provisions, slops. See. Corn formed a considerable article 
in the list of exports down to 1770; since which period the balance of the corn tiadc 
has been, with a few exceptions, very decidedly on the side of importation. Cotton 
did not begin to be of any importance as an article of export till after 1770 ; but since 
then the extension and improvement of the cotton manufacture has been so great, 
that the exports of cotton stufls and yarn amount, at this moment, to nearly a half 
of tlie entire exports of British produce and manufactures ! The export of woollen goods 
has been comparatively stationary. 

Thp principal arli< les of import during tljc last half century have consisted of sugar, tea, corn, timber 
and naval stores, cotton wool, slieep's wool, woods and drugs for iiycing, wine and spirits, tobacco, silk, 
tallow, hides ainl skins, coirec, spices, bullion, <S:c. Of tlie colonial and other foreign products imported 
into Kngland, consnlerable miantilios b.ivo always been re-exi)orled. 

Decline in the Heal Value of the Exports. —'Hie increase in the official, and the decline 
in the real, value of the exports since 1815, has given rise to a great deal of irrelevant 
discussion. It has been looked upon as a proof that our commerce is daily becoming 
less prosperous, wherea.s, in point of fact, a precisely opposite conclusion should be 
drawn fiom it. We have already stated (art. Balanck of 'I'kadr) that the rates ac¬ 
cording to which the oHicial values of the exports are determined were fixed so far back 
as lava, so that they have long ce.ised to be of importance as alfording any criterion 
of their actual value, their only use being to show the fluctuations in the e/t/antities ex¬ 
ported. To remedy this defect, a plan was formed in 1798 for keeping an account of 
the real value of the cxpoits as ascertained by the declarations of the exporters. Those 
who believe that our trade is getting into a 1) d condition, contend that the great increase 
ill the official value of the exports since 1815 shows that the r/uantity ot' the articles 
exported has been proportionally augmented; while tlie full in their real value shows 
that we are selling this larger (juantity of produce for a smaller price, — a result which, 
they uffirni, is most injurious. But the circumstance of a manufacturer or merchant 
selling a large or a small (piantity of produce at tlie same price, affords no criterion by 
which to juilge as to the advantage or disadvantage of the sale; for if, in consequence 
of improvements in the arts or otherwise, a particular article may now be produced for 
lialf the expense that its production cost 10 or 20 years ago, it is obvious that double 
the ipiantity of it may be aflorded for the same price, without injury to the producers. 
Now tois is the case with some of tlie most important articles exported from Kngland. 
Cotton and cotton yarn forms a full half or more of our entire exports ; and since 1814 
there has been an extraordinary fall in the price of tlicse articles, occasioned partly by 
cotton wool having fallen from about D'. Gd. to about per lb., but more by im- 

jirovcincnts in tlio inaiintacturp. To such an extent have these causes operated, that yarn No. 40 , 
wliicli cost, in 1812, ’2s. Cut., eost, in 1843, tqrf. ; in 1812 No. (>0. cost 3s. 6(i , in 1843 it cost 1a‘. O-JiA ; 
in 1S|2 No. HO. cost Av M., in 1843 it eo.st 1^. -Ut , and so on; and in tlie ueaving department the re¬ 
duction lias been Mimllar. Hence, wldle the olllcial value of the cotton goods and yarn exported 
ii.ts increased from about 18,000,000/. in 1814, to above 113,000,000/. in IS.'iO, iheir real or declared value 
It.IS only inci eased from about 20,000,(KM)/, In 1814, to 28,214,000/. in IS.'jO. This, however, is, if any thing 
can be, a proof of increasing prospeiity: it shows that wo can export and sell with a profit (for unless 
such were the case, does any one suppose the exportation would continue ?) more than 3 times the 
utiantity of cotton goods we exported in 1814, for not much more than tlie same price. In so far, there¬ 
fore, as an abundant and cheap supply of cottons may be supposed to increase tlie comforts of society. 

It is plain liiey must bo about trebled, not in this country only, but in all those countries with which wo 
i rade. 


Owing to the f.ill tbat has taVw v1ri;c In tht prime cost, and 
roiihCtiiu.ntly in tJio price, of inokt ot tin. p>lnii|>.d nrtnles of 
import, we obtain, at tliN moment, a much larger c|uaniuj of 
the produce of other countrios in exchange ftir the articles we 
ahruiui, (hun at ati> former ixTiiKi. The fall has heen 
particularly semitile in tlie KtcMt ullu Icii of cnttoii niul 
wool, corn, angar, inillKO, pet>p«'T, Jcc- 'I'he iiiipoiu of nil 
sorts of foreign incrchundi.c narebceu iniif.v»lnK rapidly miuc 
ISI.^ : .mil Jt is material to bear in mmd, that we h.nd no gold 

coin In circulntlun at Ih.tt v|ioch, nutl thnt l>ei>nli., tiie Kmitir 
qnaiititle. of other articlm. we li.we Imported, In the interve¬ 
ning period, fxvwj 30,000,000t. to 40,ix)t),U0g/. of go.tl luid 


silver for currency only. The truth is, therefore, that Instccd 
of the decline In the retl value of our exports having lieeit in 
any degree prejudicial, Ithokbeen, In all respect*,distinctly and 
t'ompletely the reverse. It has insureil for our hoikIs a dwided 
fcuiieriorfy in every in.-irkct, while, as the cost of the goods has 
fallen in an equal degree, their production <-iJiit!nue<i to he 
cqu.dly ndv mt.igcous. It aiqiears, too, that a similar fall has 
bien going un In other countries j so Ihnt while we send more 

guofls to the ri)reli,mcr, we get li.ack more of his m return, 
instoad of beiiiu an evidence of decline, increased facilities of 
production and Ini reased cheapness arc the most char.icterUtig 
and least equivocal luaiks of cooiinercial prosperity. 
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I. —Account of tho real or declared Value of the various Articles of the Manufacture and Troduce nf 
the U. Kingdom exported to Foreign Countries during each of tlie C Years ending with 18:)2, f necify- 
ing the Countries to which they were exported.and the Value of those Annually shipped for each ; and 
showing also the Average Amount of lixports during the said 6 Years to eaeli Country, and to each 
of tlic 5 groat Divisions of the Globe ; and the Average Proi orlion exported to each, supposing tl»o 
whole Exports to be 1000. 










1 Average 

Coantries. 

1817. 

1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Average 

annual 

A mount I) 
Kxports. 

1817-52. 

1 annual 

I Proportion 

1 exported to 
each Country, 
gui>posing the 








whole Kxports 









to be lOOO. 

EnKupn. 

£ 

£ 

l,9'2.5,22r 

£ 

1,566,17.'^ 

je 

1,451,771 

£ 

1,280,70 

£ 

1,009,91' 

£ 

1,.5.30,(>5( 

£ 

‘22-99S 

Sivtclcii 


1(.2,81‘ 

18 >,027 

1.51,0.")( 

189,31' 

184,73-1 


‘2-05(, 

n'miiaa ' 

1(.'),11' 

1.50,117 

1H2,5.3( 

211,017 

2.57,81 

2.51,2 7 ( 


3 07 0 

S'.'i.'i.TOl 

290,1(50 

.3.53,.5ii! 

4.',4,.30 

41.5,.50( 

4.'>2,4.31 

370,00 

5-{,.')2 

I’russia . - - 

(icrrn.my - - - 



428,7 If- 

421 481 

.50.3,5.3 

.581,88 



C.2,Sfi,2l7 

A,(I17,I2.A 

1,859.77 

2,82.3,2 5h 

.5,619,96 

.3,l‘i9,<».37 

7,033,1 M 
.3,.512,6.32 

7,190,76( 

5,512,67.- 

7,508,72' 

4,109,97( 

6,.388,((9 
5,4 22,651 

96-0 IS 
51-11.5 

Kel(;iuin - 

l.d.Vbl/if 

82.3,968 

1,1.57,58 

1,1.36,237 

981,.50 

1,070,49' 




l,()'2l,.-.2l 

1,051,2')! 

2,»(»1,'1.5( 

2,0-28, l(,; 

2,7'l,28f 


31-791 

i'ortugdl Proper • 

>>,S9.»1(. 

1,17.5,71.8 

55..36( 

970,.5')7 
58,11)(' 

1,029,201 
4 7.(>07 

1,018, 

59,6.3' 

1,101,213 

03,47' 

1,037,.S."' 

51,578 

15-.5;»9 

•S'23 


53,85.5 

40,822 

.35,009 

41,5 78 

41,911 

41,82.' 

39,171 

•58.8 

Sp-iin and the Balearic 

770,72'> 

616,878 

023,l.3f 

861,9)7 

1,015.49." 

1,2.5.3,9.57 

857,.5,3‘2 

]2'S90 

Canary Islands 
(iibraltar - - - 

.311.(.'U 
■ibb,8r» 

4.5,S2'2 
750, ,.'5 7 

.5.8,378 
53.", 181 

61,751 

58S,11I 

10,8-27 

48%‘28( 

59,6,11 
.510,889 

47,081 

521,817 

•7 16 
7-M 1 

Italy and the Italian 

2,31S,7<'7 

2,706,882 

.3,401,810 

5,400.6.91 

3,021,02.' 

.3,3'J2,').S( 

.3,«10,74( 

48-'2')') 

Malta ... 
Ionian I'i'ands 


.379,407 

.387,741 

.311,38(1 

501,113 

2.5(1,S(>7 


4 .59‘( 

U3,I26 

178,851 

105,80.- 

1,3.->,9I‘2 

2‘23,09( 

1.38,61-2 

101,2!).' 

‘2-11,9 

TurWev, (irecce, and 

2,810,902 

3,11.3,01.-’ 

2,881,09." 

.3,012,053 

2,441,951 

2,501,97." 

2,79.8,.597 

42-065 

Isles of (inunisey, Jersey, 
Alderne.i, and Man - 

542,101 

599,,58.- 

6.31,12.' 

.506,41' 

615,721 

501,45-' 

.576,748 

8-or, 9 

Total 

24,191,172 

22,102,957 

•25,1-26,262 

.'d,(.1.3,781 

-26,6.30,048 

27,007,95,' 

25,.39'J.1!)5 

581-7f:9 

Asia. 









Syria and Palestine 

415,29 ^ 

258,186 

.35ft,.36( 

503.251 

3.59,871 

51 l,09f 

36) 1,314 

5-178 

Arabia and Persia 

12,417 

19,050 

17,1.3-2 

15,711 

17,1.84 

20,68t 

lb,7‘J8 

6,7.55,831 

*2.55 

'I'l-rritories and Ccjlon 

5,470.105 

5,077,247 

6,80.3,271 

8,0-24,111 

7,807,0.3" 

7,.3.52,'I07 

I01-.516 


l.'iO.T.Ob') 

l,t t5,9.5!l 

1,5.37,10" 

1,.57I,H5 

2,161 ,‘268 

'2,.5().3, 

1,787,075 

2r>-S6.'2 

Sumatra and Java 

358,177 


583,11 <2 

.5()7,19'I 

7 ->'1,008 

019.18,5 

401,2O'l 

7-4--!'J 

Philippmu Isles - 

101,480 

143,895 

80,997 

I9.3,<2(i'l 

‘2(^2,90() 

11.5,020 

1 10,195 

2-lOS 

Total 

7,861,410 

7,2.82,.5.30 

*J, 1.59,9911 

IO,616.,2.S‘l 

11,307 ,'J60 

11,1‘2,3,0')3 

9,509,052 

14.3-67'1 

A KB tea. 

KgNpt 

1 Vyioli, Barbary, and 

553,.30H 

.509,876 

658,411 

618,801 

968,729 

95.5,701 

709,971 

10 667 

.3(),K0'i 

.31,1.30 

80,880 

51."06 

55,219 

l‘i0,'20" 

61,712 

•928 

tt’fsiL'rn ('oast of Afili.a 

.518,420 

571,022 

6*20,.37 1 

on,<•75 

6.58.')5I 

.5.3(,.5.5K 

591,180 

8-.S86 

C ipe of (lo(,d Mope 

038,^08 

015,718 

.5-20,S9(. 

7‘)(»,(iOo 

7.'>2,3'I3 

1,001,2,83 

7 11,08.3 

n-191 

K.isiorii ('.M,t of Africa - 
African I’ort-j on the Kod 

15,751 

‘ - 

.5,18" 

1,728 

‘221 

5,.51 

1,1.38 

4,108 

1,007 

•0/,l 


505 

.590 

1.29n 

788 

■0)6 

('ape do t'cnl Isl.uids 

4,1 15 

.3,521 

1,771 

.3.212 

11,09 1 

9,501 

.5,5-25 

•08 4 

St 1 lolonaand Ast'onsiufi 

.31,378 

51,728 

2.3,.3I2 

.3'',o(;3 


.31,700 

2'29,09.3 

29,7'19 

•148 

Mditritius • 

223,5(,*, 

169,308 

'2.31,02-2 

.308.72(1 

252,9.5.5 

21,3,04 5 

"■(,.5." 

Total 

2,019,087 

1,902,(.9(, 

2,120,115 

2.51,3,151 

‘2,710,021 

2.051,215 

2,591,088 
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British Norlli American 









Colordi'S - - 

5,235,011 

1.990,59‘2 

2,'2fi0,38(i 

.3,‘*55,0,51 

5,815,707 

5,06.3,564 

2,936,5.52 

2,087,72,5 

41-1,36 

BriiisJi West Indies 

2,273,5 n 

1,510,829 

2,027,.3'1(1 

2,21.3,581 

2.433,605 

2,051,358 

51-.381 

Ua.Mi 

Cuba and other Foreign 

192,089 

88,007 

109,300 

27l,'Jl8 

'2.39,140 

'251,109 

192,4,89 

'2-893 

West Indies - 

1.517,087 

910,518 

1,41.3 00‘2 

1,.522,806 

1.8.52,540 

1,637,178 

1,417,270 

21-7.53 

Un led .‘states of .America 

10,97 1,1 (.1 

9,.561.9i|i| 

11,071,028 

14,891,001 

14,562,'»7(. 

16.567,757 

15.0 5,5,102 

196-2.33 

Mexico - 

l(IO,liSS 

915,'•.37 

7 70,(l5<i 

4 51,S2(^ 

.57 7,90-2 

.36(i,0-2() 

530 ,')01 

8-070 


80,98.3 

7.5,140 

117,9.3,3 

2,51.(17,3 

.".to.st i 

‘2(iO,(.‘)9 

77'»,02'» 

IS,'),-2 7.5 

2-78,5 


.3-.!7,S85 

.310,(>7(i 

510,T9'l 

(j:5,I93 

7 2.3,6 S'• 

5.51,278 

8-.3.".2 

Bi.t/il - - - 

States nf la Plata and 

2,5(;S,801 

2,(»67,.302 

2,114,715 

I,.399.5 75 

2,511,8.3" 

.3,.5I8,(iS4 

.3,101,394 

'2,768,1*2.3 

41-007 

Crnguay 

4')0,5(»1 

60.5,953 

900,280 

676,407 

1,452,060 

922,418 

1.3-80.5 

Chili 

806,.32.5 

007,303 

1,089,914 

1.1.56,'2(1(1 

1,‘201,*157 

M(,7.19l 

1,071,87.3 

16'1,56 

Peru 

02.3,189 

8.5.3,129 

878.251 

81.5,03" 

1,208,25.3 

1 , 021,007 

'JO,'), 11-2 

13-610 

K.iikland Isl.mds 

Foreign Seltlenients on 

2,08.8 

717 

0,17.3 

1,145 

‘2,811 

",79'2 

.3,4.59 

•052 

the North West Coast 









of.Vmeiica 

8,10.3 

.3,452 

7,11'l 

10,6-2.*'' 

281 

12.5 

4,966, 

■074 

Total 

23,00.5,131 

19.929.9.3(1 

2.5.07.3,6.5(, 

28,074,288 

30,9.") 1,61‘2 

32.07.5,572 ' 

'26,67.'),036 

400-'.lt7 

Ai-strai ia. 









New >ionMi Wales, Van 









iliemeo’s h.and, Swan 
Iliver, and New Zea¬ 

1,641,170 








land ... 

1,46.3,0.31 

2,080,.364 

2,602,2.5.3 

2,807,3.56 

4,222,205 

2,470.016 

37126 

South Sea Islands 

25,308 

47,401 

‘29,.3]4 

18,14.3 

00,79.5 

.3.3,784 

35,801 

’.'x39 

Total 

1 ,C(»9..5.38 

1,511,3.32 

1 2,l(>'»,0"8 

2.6,‘20^300 

2.8(18,1.51 

4.-2.5 5 .'IS 9 

‘2,.')05,H47 

.37-66,5 

1 RecA|jitul<ttion. | 


24,104,172 

22,162,9.57 

25.126,262 

26.61.3,781 

26,650.048 

27,667,9.5.5 

2.5,.3<J9.19.5 

381-769 


7,804,440 

2,049,087 

7,282,.5.30 

9,1.59,0'm 

lO,(i1(,,'2.S0 

1 1,.307 .'ICO 

11,1‘2.3,09.3 

9,559,0.52 




2,126,14.5 

2,51.3,1.31 

2,710,921 

2,951,215 

‘2,.391,()8S 

3.')-S10 


25.06,5,154 

19,929,930 

2.5,073,650 

28,974.‘288 

30,931.642 

;2,075,57‘2 

26,67.5,0.36 

400-947 

Australia . - - 

1,609,5.38 

1 ,.5||i|^3.32 

2,109,678 

2,6,2O,.30(, 

2,868,151 

4,-255,98'J 

2,505,817 

.37-605 

Brand Total 

58,812,577 

52,819,41.5 

.5,.596,0*2.5 

71.567,88.5174,448,7221 

8,076,8.54 

)6,,530,218 

looo-ooo 


‘2 Z3 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


n._An Account of the Quantities of the undermentioned Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise 

imported into, exported from, and retained for Consumption in the U. Kingdom, with the Nett Produce of 
the Duties accruing thereon, during the Years 1850 and 1851, 


Annatto - ewU. 

Arrow root - — 
Akhea, pearl and 

nljdlla and alkali,toni 
Bark fur taiudna or 
riyeliiK - cwU. 
Bark not for tanning 
or dyeing cwtt. 
Boiaa - - — 

Horacicaad • 
ItrliTtktune • • — 

Krlatlet . Iba. 

(Jocoa, vli.— 

British pos es. 

kionk - • » 

Foreign • — 

All sorU 

Ifiikki and khelU —] 
Chocolate and cocoa 
paste • 

CoAee, rlx.- 
Knlcred prerlous- 
ISih April, 


1H5 


Entered from and 
aflvr 16ih April, 
1H.'>I : 

From other Bri¬ 
tish posseiuiotM — 
From other parts 

All sorts • -I 

lOork, unmaniifiic- 
lured • tot 
Colton wool from 
Foreign Coun¬ 
tries, nr. — 

(JnItM States of 
America - lb' 
Brarll 

Turkov, Syria, 
and Egypt - - 
Other foreign 
countries 

Total from fb- 
reign countries - — 

[cotton wool from 
Hritbh posses¬ 
sions, rls.— 

East liulles 
Britisli West In¬ 
dies, and Bri¬ 
tish Oulana 
Other British pos- 
•essloiM - 

Total frorm, Bri¬ 
tish possessions • _ 
Total from foreign 


Total of cotton wool — | 

[Cotton manuflic- 
tures not made 
up, vU. 

Piece goods of 
India - pieces 
Entered at value - £ 
[Cotton manufac¬ 
tures wholly or 
In p »rt - 

Cotton yarn ‘ Ibi 

Dyeing stuffs, via.— 
Cochineal cwts. 

Fustic • tons 

Uum arable cwts. 

Senegal • — 

Anlmi 

Copal • . 

ifum Tragaoanth -■ 
Indigo - - 

I<ao Dye • 

Shellac • 
liogwood • 

Madder • cwta. 

root 


Quantities imported. 

Quantities exported. 

Quantities retained for 
Home Consumption and 
charged w itn Duty. 

Nett Revenue. 

18.50. 

1851. 

1860. 

1861. 

1830. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

16,9811 

9,691 

18,601 

697 

661 

249 

1,197 

12,631 

16,607 

£ 

493 

£ 

612 

181,04.-^ 

1.744 

199,911 

9,99L' 

9,710 

91 

3,697 

188 





380,674 

460,85.5 

10,463 

16,12.3 





11,888 

10,961) 
18,831 
66.5,961) 
S,306,68. 

14,8.39 

8,301 

19,424 

769,1.33 

9,938,710 

6,648 

6,969 

4 

61,012 

34,064 

4,566 

4,40.5 

1 

33,633 

69,698 





1,990,716 

«,487,.536 

4,.376,88.5 

9.397,07.5 

117,821 

1,325,.542 

68,970 

1,474,486 

2,614,518 

666,393 

2,.396,611 
681,7.3.'. 




4,478,9.5^ 

6,773,960 

1,443,363 

1,543,466 

3,080,611 

2,978,.344 


19,31- 

18,911 

631,898 

609,846 

• 

6,166 

676,466 

640,303 




13,939 

16,881 

961 

2,440 

12,681 

14,1.34 




36,814,036 
13,989,11(> 

9,07.3,63,5 

6,115,G6<J 

3,.399,33.3 

8,770,419 

236,179 

1^09,406 

28,8.50,03.5 

9,316,323 

6..510,716 
444,869 

1 



: 

.3.3,898,.528 

12,022,898 

: : 

12,370,411 
8,796,870 

: : 

21,429,991 

4,118,968 


565,65r 

444,6-0 

60.803,169 

63,110,660 

12,109,769 

99,712,859 

31,166,358 

32,504,545 




8,668 

3,707 

66 

34 





493,1.53,119 

30,999,98'. 

596,638,962 

19,3.39,101 







18,909,748 

15,766,32.5 







1,619,061 

2,141,617 







613,981,89.3 

63.3,886,008 







118,879,749 

192,626,976 







998,91.3 

446,629 







493^313 

420,931 







119,691,968 

193,493,741 







643,981,897 

653,886,008 







663,676,861 

767,379,749 

109,469,717 

lll,980,.394 







- 






186,010 

997,698 

302..572 

317,468 

147,89.5 

9.3,606 

194,917 

98,270 





43,790 

906,966 

4.3,114 

999,789 

2.3,666 

777,967 

29.135 

819,.504 

20,191 

20,979 

2,010 

2,075 

99,451 
10,H(Ml 
41.949 
9,03.5 

23,943 
13,.549 
46,039 
8,738; 

9,8.59 

885 

14,496 

6 

14,621 

l,o5H 

10,026 





4,888 
696 
70,489 
18,191 
90,946 
34,690 
100,993 

13,469 

19»999 

6,919 

791 

89,944 

17,9,37 

19,71.5 

21,940 

99,995 

209,091 

4..3K8 

14.998 

19,096 

2,819 

128 

64,108 

6,68.3 

10,984 

3,791 

3,841 

470 

lAll 

4,397 

194 

2,967 

109 

69,047 

6,481 

7,877 

3,010 

2,982 

700 

1,286 

1 
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Description of Mer- 
jltaiidisc. 


SmalU . - lbs 

Vatonia • tone 

Vellow berries, cwls. 
Zaifres - ■ — 

Elephants teeth • 
Flax and Tow or 
Codllla of hemp 
and flax - - — 

Fruits, vlx. - 
Apples, raw, bushels 
Almonds, bitter,cwt. 

no^ bitter — 
Cbesnuts • bushcls| 
Currants - cwts. 
Figs - - — 

Grapes - - j£| 

Oranaes and le- 

morfi, chests or 
Ikixcs . - je| 

Plums, dried or 
preserved, ex¬ 
cept In sugar, cwts. 
Plums, French 
Prunelloes 
Prunes 
Kaidns 
Small nuts, bushels 
Walnute - 
Hardwoods, viz.— 
Ihix . -U 

Cedar 
Mahdganr 
Itusewurxi 

Hats, bonnets, plat¬ 
ting, flic-, viz., 

Hats or bonnets of 
bast, cane, or 
ltor^ehair - Nc 

chip • lbs. 

straw • . 
Flatting of bast 
cane, or horse¬ 
hair 
d\lp - 
sir.iw 

Straw or grass for 
platting - cwts. 
.Hemp, undressed - — 
Hide-., viz., 

Gnlanned 
Hides or pieces un- 
ennmeVatvd, un- 
tannetl - • . 

Tanned, tawtsl, 
curried, or dress¬ 
ed - - lb 

Muscovy or 

Kussia, tanned, 
coloured, shaved, 
or dressed 
Hides or pieces, 
unenumerated, 

I tinned, &c, - , 

I lorn, horn lips, and 
pieces of liorns - tor 
Iron, un wrought in 
liars 

Isinglass • cwts. 
Jalap - - lbs. 

Iicad, pig and 

sheet - - ton 

I.e.ither glove* - p.aii 
Linen, viz-, 
tJambrics& French 
lawns - piece 
Lawns not French 
Damasks - sq. yds. 

dlaiier - 
Sails - 
Manufactures of 
linen unenumer¬ 
ated, and articles 
wholly or in part 
made up - — 
PI lin linen and 
diaper - - - 

Manufactures of 
linen not made 
up - - - 

Linen yam - cwU. 
IJquorlce juice - — 

I paste - * — 

Molasses - • - 

Oil, castor - - - 

Olive - - tuni 

Cocoa nut - cwts 
Palm - - - 

Train and 

blubber - tuns 

I Spermicell • - 
Opium - - lbs 

Provisions, vli.. 

Bacon - cwU 

Hams - - - 


Quantities Imported. 

Quantities exported. 

Quantities retained for 
Home Consumption 
and charged with Duty. 

Nett Revenue. 

1850. 

1851. 

18.50. 

1851. 

18.50. 

1851. 

1850. 

11851. 

177,81f. 

12,.5V(. 

8,‘J90 

l.tiJSii 

9,1C‘^ 

116,751 

10,6.19 

6,984 

1,4.51 

6,043 

11,515 

514 

1 

2,562 

10,660 

1 

462 

4 

2,130 

192,186 

111,168 

£ 

859 

629 

1,822,918 

1,194,184 

42,011 

72,665 





467,629 

.5,729 

16,988 

88,28: 

429,607 

3.1,829 

31,259 

418,287 

4,7.18 

18,0.50 

81,001 

721,119 

36,189 

36,644 

1,939 

7,251 

749 

18,001 

4,193 

125 

24 

1,691 

8,468 

9.57 

83,495 

2,658 

170 

467,625 

8,368 

405,077 

32,976 

31.134 

418.276 

• 9,501 

454.276 
. 31,902 

36,474 

12,327 

6,591 

819,0.1< 
25,OS' 
1,633 

10,894 

6,841 

357,8.52 

25,041 

1,916 

402,718 

3,568 

451.247 

4,397 

l,28fl 

138 

1,289 

56 

345/)62 

12,960 

872,723 

12,926 

75,408 

81,085 

340 

837 

7.1 

8 

331 

323 

487 

444 

4,0,58 

ll,47'i 

275,689 

199,278 

37,724 

4,4.12 

31,170 

261,815 

197,082 

4.1,96b 

288 
1.240 
1.1,325 
2,5.57 
961 

351 
544 
41,081 
2,.191 
167 

3,691 

16,609 
217,808 
188,8SV 
37,615 

3,732 

2.5,24.5 

208,509 

3,858 

6,100 

171,653 

19,786 

4,092 

3,906 
9,271 
16.1,‘>1.' 
iS,50H 
4,176 

2,461 

1,.500 

33,6.50 

3,118 

4,158 
.1,003 
27,.54.' 
3,385 

82 

169 

1,622 

273 

317 
17'» 
2,.120 
469 





1,560 

80 

7,50.5 

2,892 

11.' 

11,926 

580 

158 

3,058 

I4f 

2 

4,051 

967 

41 

5,134 

1,431 

'iss 

9,583 

.10 

11 

J,«81 

4.5 

» 24 

2,385 

3,6.51 

21,912 

23,328 

2,914 

32.92f 

35,730 

2,380 

20' 

20,296 

1,10(1 

91 

11,088 

1,291 

2,872 

1,562 

20,761 

68'J 

714 

808 

5.181 

7.12 

1,048,6.1.5 

508 

1,201,41V 

4 

17,817 

4 

32,999 





591,921 

672,167 

113,578 

156,928 





928 

3,646 

- 

20( 





1,876,557 

2,275,107 

105,921 

79,817 





20,241 

55,791 

s» 

100 

14,300 





1,361 

7,279 

56 






> ,1,201 

4,2.54 

1,023 

910 





34,066 

2,(X);i 

72,517 

40,279 

2„187 

70,9.5.5 

5,996 

78 

22,660 

4,81.1 

14.5 

22,241 

1,971 

1,609 

602 

S90 

i 11,876 

s 3,260,101 

11,59' 

2,8.51,071 

1,218 
401,(K)9 

4,288 

107,925 

6,942 
2,814,1'JO 

8,236 

2,766,047 

872 

43,566 

1/142 

42,351 

t 30,336 

■ 2,049 

16,449 
1,007 
1,176 

26,012 

2,186 

3,319 

444 

1,275 

2,18.1 

1.206 

1,788 

II 

30 

373 

1,681 

381 

47 

180 

28,174 

841 

15,266 

996 

lb 1,146 

25,6.16 

705 

5,382 

397 

1,095 

4,665 

3,205 

.ii 

4 

109 

7,315 

9/)32 

1,292 

828 

6,023 

8,204 


820 

6,750 

7^8 

10,785 

6,180 





23,338 

19,219 

95 

880 

43 

601 

186 

13,219 

9.476 

692 

6^62 

lll^>52 





18-^> 
9,195 
1,629 
904,9.50 
31,211 
20,784 
98,040 
447,797 

11,.541 
2,616 
791,783 
48,676 
11,503 
55,994 
608,550 

547 

1,196 

6,2.52 

7,682 

375 

61,546 

73,186 

7,981 

1,176 

917,185 

8,494 

1,4'J5 

772,890 

7,086 

1,179 

229,693 

8,506 
* 1,492 
175,494 

15,568 

5,792 

126,102 

16,816 

5,403 

118,024 

2/)76 

116 

87,151 

2,374 

192 

6,5,640 

41,693 

50,458 

2,209 

2,640 

3.16,322 

16,140| 

181,95.5 

10,164 

228 

.1,559 

140 

llz322 

6,627 

3,910 

1,941 
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\l. — Continued 




1 



Quantities retained for 


1 

DeKrhrtlon of Mer- 

cliuiidiM. 

Quantities imported* 

Quantities eiported. 

Home Consumption, and 
charged witn Duty. 

Nett Revenues 


18.50. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

18.51. 


1W,C6V 

110,796 

3,432 

1,892 



£ 

£ 


;tii),<.4H 

1.54,747 

15,199 

6,9.55 






3.M».,57y 

3.53,718 

8.39 

96.‘. 

319,8.54 

.343,4')! 

1.58,081 

166,781 


347,80.5 

338,659 

5,347 

4,089 

.339,314 

334,8.3.5 

84,497 

8.3,240 

anchovies lbs 

105,6H‘.»,0CU 

116,.526,245 


105,707 .tiO) 

116,521,850 

3S,.520 

42,11V 

184,8<J'J 

282,724 

532 

4.52 

181,9.S2 

180,472 

1,598 

1,578 

Eels - ship loads 

77 

82 



77 

82 

1,0.51 

1,119 

1.3.; 

K.-iImon « cwts. 

115 

8.5!) 



115 

9.59 

00 


48 

69 



48 

69 

13 

1! 

Of HritishUkinK — 

Oiilrksllver - lU. 

Haip* ami oiher ma- 

76,031 

79,13.5 

.3,817 

4,464 





366,U7!i 

87,370 

1,014,192 

876,031 





teriaU for making 

8.121 

10,611 

86,13(1 

S'" 

80,702 






uai)er . ton^ 

Rtmbarb • - lbs. 

156,68^ 





f 

Foreign 

Foreign 

1 




Ulce cleaned ■ cwU. 

785,4.',! 

744,847 1 

216,012 
'leaned in the 

394*7^ 
'loaned In the 

i- 401,018 

383,409 

12,729 

10,9.5 



1 

U. 1C. 2,125 

J. K. 2,09. 

J 





.37,1.-, 

31,48) 

,5; 

.3.5,119 

26,98.5 

1,629 


Sago - • rWts. 

8'J 

93,3,5.3 

3,K62 

6,0.5( 

94,98(. 

83,951 

79,1.58 

2,111 

1,9'Ji 

nitre - - - 

529,01',! 

465,007 

104.549 





Seeds, Tl*., 

6,66(1 

6,721 

.519 

.528 

7,731 

7,.379 

1,93.5 

1,8'P 

Clover '• - — 

93,61!! 

144,.507 

.3,182 

14,780 

1,401 

12,247 

6 

111,334 

16l,20(. 

27,7'j:> 

41,00.'' 

seed > quarters 

608,981 

1,.34V 

630,471 
1,1 !)4 

1,201 

1,25(J 

300 

31' 

RajMs - quarter^ 

Tares ■ - _ 

107,1)2'! 

82,391 

10,817 

18,50.'> 





27,2!t8 

19,031 

z 






Silk, raw. dec., 









From Jtrltlsh posses* 

1,509,nil', 

1,198,871 








Raw 

Raw 






1 ,'17) 

1,886 





(.'hlna • ‘ lbs. 

1,769,882 

9,055,082 

5,57 ,.310 

518,887 





Turkey. Syria, 

985,307 

677.413 

'fhrown in 
' Great Url- 

Thrown in 
Gnat Itri- 






1 (,8,2.85 

121.')! 3 

tain 

4.1111 






206,875 

193,797 

09,99.3 

72,760 





Other countries — 

210,79 V 

3'.C,37 1 







Total of raw silk • 

4,912,107 

4,608,3.36 







Silk, waste, kimbs and 









bttskt, vi*., 
FraiiiMritlsh posses* 
slons in India cwts. 


1 

) 






Italy - * - 

11,676 

10,119 







France - • — 

2,292 

l,.370 






Other countries — 

1,6.52 

2,583 

) 






Total of waste silk — 

15,0(KI 

14,07.3 







Silk, thrown, el*.,* 









From Italy • ll». 

10,322 

7,101 

) 

154,852 





France - - — 

991,017 

913,124 

V 75,190 





Other countries • — 

168,188 

192,108 

<» 





Total of thrown silk 

469,527 

412,636 







Silk manefactures of 









Europe, Acc*, viz., 
Silk or satin — 









llrood stuti* lbs. 

309,192 

188,067 

1.39,111 

13,760 

176,681 

174,-.3^ 



lUl.bons * > - 

280,168 

160.860 

112,102 

5,318 

167,808 

156,761 



Articles - - — 

Gauze or crape, in* 
('tiidinft gauze mlzrd 
with other matertah 
in less proWtlon 
than one half part ol 

6,668 

2,496 

2,311 

358 

4;.327 

2,1.‘.S 









the fhbrlc, viz,, 
lirnad stuffs - lbs. 

6,889 

6,6,33 

1,7.31 

858 

.5,166 

5,676 



Ribbons - - — 

46,8.50 

29,829 

lou 

131 

4.5,099 

30,!»IO 



Artiche - - — 

Velvet, vlr„. 

1,356 

1,507 

47 

71 

1,309 

1,43.5 



llroad stufTk - — 

97,687 

97,161 

'«*' 1,811 

2,320 

26,2.30 

24,691 



Klltbons • . _ 

16,663 

29,198 

1,063 

927 

16,0,31 

29,071. 



Articles - • — 

Plush commonly 

295 

397 

21 

2 

271 

.39.5 



used for making 
hatt * - *- 

Fancy silk, net or 

138,906 

141,319 

3,880 

3,232 

135,026 

l36-,6r.u 

. 218,718 

913,72' 

tricot . • — 

Plain silk laceor net 

7,568 

5,449 

12 

179 

117 

17 

7,389 

5,41.3 



called tulle • » 

Silk manufactures of 
India, viz., 
Bsndannoes, ro« 
mals, and other 
silk handker* 

chiefs - - pieces 

155 

10 

38 

12 





717,444 

444,731 

410,473 

377,752 

919,562 

131,572 



Silks and crapM in 
j>i>«es • • “ 

efrape shawls. 

34.635 

46,547 

90,17' 

26,701 

3,419 

3,98.5 



scam, and hand* 
kerchieft - numbsi 

14,869 

29,423 

17,009 

92,10.3 

3,644 

3,472 



Silk manufteturez, 






^Illmeiy), viz., 
Turbam or capz - 

2.09J 

2,48.' 

) 26V 

182 

1,837 

9,.303 



Hats or bonnets • — 

3,00.' 

3,08r 

I 57.' 

27f 

9,428 

1 2,St)l 



Drvueii . 

4u: 

34; 

> 14!; 

7b 

95; 

. 967 
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W.-^continned. 


M anufacttirex of 

sillc, or of silk and 
any other mate¬ 
rial, and artlclea 
of the same not 
]>articularly enu- 
meiale«l • • j 

Skins and furs, viz., 
Hear, undressed 
numb 

Heaver - 
Cal 
Coney 
Deer 

Ermine • 

Fiuh 

Fox 

(loat 

Kid 

dressed - 
Lamb, undressed 
tanned, tawid, or 
dressed 

T/vnx, undressed 
Marten • 

Mink • 
Musqu.ish 
Nutria - 
Otter 
Raccoon - 
Seal 

Sheep - 
Squirrel or cala* 
bar 

Spelter or zinc tons. 
Spices, viz., 

Cassi.x Itpiea 
cinnamon 
Cloves • 

(jiniter - - ewis. 

Mace . 

Nutmegs 
Pepper - 
Pimento • • ewis 

Spirits, viz. — 

Hum - proof Cal 
lirandy - 
Geneva . 

Foreign and Co¬ 
lon iid of other 
sorts • 

Spiiits of Heli- 
goland - 

Foreign and Co- 
loiiial spirits 
mixed in bond _ 
Sugar unr. lined, viz. 
Of Hritl,h PosMj'. 

SIOIIS, — 


Foreign . 


Total of sugar 
unreliiu-U 


Sugar refined, k 
c.onily - _ 

Tallow 

I’ar - last' 

Tea - Iba. 

Terra iaponica and 
cutcii - tni.i 

‘In - cwfc. 

Tobacco, viz. —• 
Unmanufactured 

lbs. 

Manufactured -or 
cigars • - 

Simtf - — 

British manufac¬ 
tured & cigars — 

— snufik —I 
Turpentine (com- 
monl - cwts. 

Wax, bees, viz.— 
Unlileached ewta.| 
Bleached 
Whaletins - 
Wine, viz.— 

Capo 
French - 

Portugal 
Madeira - 
Spanish • 


Quantities Imported. 

Quantities exported. 

Qiiantities retained for 
llume Consumption, and 
charged with Duty. 

Kelt Revenue. 

l8.:o. 

1851. 

1850. 

1951. 

18.50. 

1851. 

18.50. 

1851. 







£ 

£ 







• Secprcvioui. 
page. 


277,144 

189,144 

148,511 

20,614 

■128 C.3.3 

168,530 



9,472 
54,596 
10,729 
147,502 
93,472 
167,01.3 
62,220 
7.3,382 
479,511 
44,-.21 
456,H.V' 
1,«)3,730 

10,34 V 
69,959 
1.3,451 
71^394 
76,380 
221,85.5 
65,899 
62..320 
67.5,988 
81,IH.-' 
.5.35,511 
1,521,138 

10,163 
11,.3.32 
2,8(Wi 
9,4.53 
26,82(. 

480 

17.410 

74,91.5 

149,.36o 

1,368 

.5,488 

1,800 

9,6.38 

6,617 

15,092 

20,6.3ii 

51,181 

5,I(X) 

2l,S4*i 

81,176 

197,691 

818 

414 

4,070 





25,28- 
22,191 
203,302 
231,169 
1,175,831 
15,7.33 
12,.500 
645,45( 
779,924 
389,557 

78,971 
15,546 
171,94.5 
191,729 
1.541,268 
9,.3.32 

46.5,.340 
769,751 
392,292 

3.8,573 
.31,712 
60,(,.55 
117,082 
1.841 
12,749 
517,72.5 
7,03.5 
43,758 

.3,761 

26.5.52 

32,891 

86,5(i7 

306,790 

1.3 ..598 
533,617 
4,.".6* 
35,338 





4,163 ,.531 
18,626 

4,516,911 

22,986 

69,420 

3,423 

69 ,.345 
4,259 





1,0.50,008 
700,09.5 
749,64t 
3.3,953 
7 7,.3.37 
.315,12t 
8,082,311 
20,448 

267,462 
5.30,826 
2.5.3,438 
35,678 
74,861 
.3.58,32( 
.3,996,295 
14,839 

7.5.3,915 

610,495 

21.5,442 

12,21.3 

46,438 

151,526 

3,727,18.3 

8,510 

21.5,614 
659,103 
546,942 
4,762 

57 , 79 .' 

107,19' 

2,709,75.' 

17 , 35.3 

97,178 
28.317 
159,9.34 
16,.54^ 
21,977 
167,68.3 
3,170,88.5 
3,167 

81,42.3 

39,478 

138,12.5 

19,855 

21,6.3.5 

19.3,873 

3,302.151 

3,838 

1,257 

398 

4,198 

4,627 

2,887 

18,991 

8.3,17! 

1,07.3 
bTA 
3,r.2(. 
5,.531 
2,848 
21,8.5' 
86,670 
1,0.32 

4,194,683 

3,2.37,161 

337,015 

4,745,244 

2,930,967 

158,679 

l,rt7,08.5 

877,607 

280,533 

1,310.737 

9.38,280 

111,023 

2,902,061 

1,860,80! 

28,237 

2,880,425 

1.8.59,27.3 

26,397 

,099,9.50 

1,.395,11() 

21,180 

1,097,930 

1,.39V62 

19,772 

381,846 

134,271 

115,656 

77,03V 

12,300 

11,71.5 

13,31.5 

1.3,057 

1,761 

5,818 

- 


1,761 

5,818 

691 

2,279 

1 

- 

326,399 

351,478 

2 


1 


■ 

2,.587,420 
1,0(13,296 
1,350,296 
1,350,52.3 

.3,06.5,36f' 
1,000,03(. 
1,.570,8.31 
2,290,301 


• 

Unrefined 

37(Ul'' 

British 

Refined 

Actual 

Weight 

209.148 

Unrefined 

.3(iS,(,U5 

Britlsli 

Refined 

Actual 

We ght 
258,726 

5,183,0.17 

90’(,39.5 

4,8.51,5)6 

1,370,041 

2,972,718 

781,9.32 

2,529/69 

1,107,1.3V 

6,291,5.3,5 

7,932,.531 

- 

- 

6,091,492 

6.23.3,547 

.3,767,650 

3,636,601 



Fonign 

Hctiiied 

Foreign 

Refined 





.3.57,869 

1,210,61,5 

12,097 

50,512,384 

448,511 

1,221,069 

1.5,780 

71,466,421 

90,552 

30,1(»2 

.58.5 

.5,015.629 

5.3,2.37 

9,140 

.322 

4,524,599 

116,.33.5 
1,204,620 

51,172.302 

3.38,079 

1,080,976 

53,949,059 

129,790 

77,260 

5,596,961 

316,510 
67,8 u, 

5,900,625 

.5,7.57 

33,711 

7,220 

51,747 

1,315 

3,795 

7.3.3 

4,909 

21,767 

.37,722 

.5,827 

11,227 

35,166,3.58 

31,019,654 

7,250,888 

13,039,392 

27,387,060 

27 705,687 

4,317,642 

4,367,639 

1,556,321 

1,197 

2,328,876 

2,98(1 

1,26.3,.302 

852 

1,.569,877 

5,340 

’ 195 9S2 

461 

209,042 

295 

92,530 

151 

98,7 M 
94 

: 

! ” 

73,76.3 

8,28.3 

57,277 

9,647 





437,121 

431,794 

409 

147 





10.1.37 

624 

9,498 

9,125 

1,.323 

7,778 

4,437 

151 

1,035 

.3,178 

225 

1,37) 





2.34,779 

600,243 

3,-563,012 

198,311 

3,826,785 

407,162 

761,9.35 

8,101,023 

186,12,3 

3,904,708 

2 ,.543 
173,008 
329,081 
1.32,029 
786,172 

5,023 

142,064 

31.3,17.5 

108^326 

1 886,147 

246,1.32 
310,748 
2,811,979 
70,360 
' 2,469,038 

2.34,668 

447,061 

2,524,726 

70,907 

2,533,206 

3.5,.550 
98,116 
812,019 
, 20,284 

1 712,147 

3.3,89,5 
128,462 
, 728,120 

20,4.55 

1 730^310 
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11_ continued. 
















Quantities retained for 
Home Consumption, and 
charged with Du^, 



rVwrlvlIon 

Quantities Imported. 

Quantities exported. 

Net Revenue. 

of Menliandlse. 









1850. 

18.31. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

Wine, viz. — 

Other sort*, Includ. 
irift rarious kinds, 
mixed toffether in 
bond - 







£ 

£ 

8 ^ 1,15k 

644,200 

322,886 

228,668 

49.5,965 

469,191 

143,007 

135,006 

All sorts 

9,.'l01,3lk 

QitHIS,!.-!! 

1,71.5,718 

1,681,402 

6,437,222 

6,279,759 

1,821,123 

1,776,248 

Wood & timber, viz.: 









Timber, sawn or 
split - loads 

Timber, by tale. 

794,178 

. 1,009,708 

1.3,432 

9,891 

831,698 

970,273 

413,490 

46 

308,331 

1.3 

(forelKn) tp. hhds. 
Timber, boanls. 

6 


• 


8 

4 



denis, deal ends, 









and planks (fo¬ 
reign > gt. hhds. 

S3 

31 


. 

33 

33 

.266 

107 

Tlinher not sawn or 
split • loads 

Stave* not exceeding 
7k in. long load* 

868,179 

1,102,069 

3.481 

3,461 

891,976 

1,061,4 

234,881 

198,362 

82,170 

92,291 

1,012 

1,464 





exceeding 78 in. 




159 

34 

65 

long loads 

Wool, sheep tt lambs, 
including alpaca it 
the llama trifie lbs. 

117 

261 

3'i 

31 

90 




74,326,778 

83,311,975 

14,388,674 

1.3,729,987 





Woollen manufacttires I 



1 



not made up £ 
whullv or in part 
made up £ 

Worsted (or iilk and 

635,461 

698,.522 

115,509 

6.3,535 





116,465 

‘ 113,040 

11,586 

16,697 

134,880 

97,316 

13,556 

9,629 

wont^)yam, viz. 

Raw, not dywl or 
coloured, and not 
lit or proper for 
embroidery, or 

other fancy pur¬ 









poses • • lbs. 

Other sorts . — 

371,638 

134,19.3 

299,248 

12.3,9*0 

1,29.5 

6,841 

5,258 
_4.876i 

128,511 

122,087 

3,.369 

3,213 


III. — Accoj»rit exhibiting the doclarod Value of British and Irish Manufactures Exported from the U. 
Kingdom in I8.')2, specifying the Countries and Colonies to which the same was Exported, and the 
Values of those sent to each. 


Countries to which exported. 

Value. 

Countries to which exported. 

Value.. 

Russia, northern port* ... 

ports wiUiin the Black Sea • 

Sweden . . • • 

Norway . . . - 

Denmark, including Iceland • 

Prussia .... 

Mecklenburg Schwerin • 

Hanover . - . » 

< lldenburg and Kitiphausen 

HanseaUc Towns . . - 

Heligoland . - • • 

Holland 

Belgium 

Ch.innal Islands • 

Pr,mce ..... 

Portugal Proper • 

Axores • 

Madeira • 

Spain, Continental,and the Balearic Is ends 
Canary Islands - 

Gibraltar .... 

Italy, with the adiacrait coast of the Adrl- , 
atic and the Islands, vlt. 

* Sardinian Territories • • 

Ihichy of Tuscany • 

Fapaf Territories • 

Naples and Sicily • • 

Austrian Territories 

Malta and Ooio ... 

Ionian Islands- ... 

Kingdom of Greece ... 

Turkish Dominions (exclusive of Wolla- 
rhla, Moldavia, Syria, and Egypt) 
Wnllachia and Moldavia 

Syria and Palestine . . • 

Kgvpt: Ports on the Mediterranean 

Tripoli .... 

Tunis - ... - 

.Algeria .... 

Morocco . • « . 

West coast of Africa ... 
British Possessions In South Africa 

Eastern coast of Africa- 
African ports on the Red Sea 

Cape Verd Islands ... 

Ascension and St. Helena 

£ 

994 ,.3,30 

106.. 587 
184,734 
2.54,276 
452,1.36 
681,881 

38,.351 
365,813 
31,715 

60 

4,109,976 

1,076,499 

564,4.53 

2,731,286 

1,104,213 

63,479 

41,825 

1,253,957 

39,611 

610,889 

924,225 
69.1,749 
188,231 
911,658 
674,42.1 
2.56,867 
138,612 
. 152,527 

2,079,915 

269.. 533 
511,096 
956,701 

2,947 

3.36 

6,800 

110,126 

536.. 358 
1,064,283 

5,.542 
1,138 
9,561 
.31,760 

Miiurltiut . . . - 

Aden - - . - - 

Continental India, with the contiguous 
Islands, viz.: British Territories 
Istandyf the Indian Seas, viz.; 

OTlmatra . - . - 

Java .... 
Philippine Islands ■ • . 

Lomboc . « . - 

Amboyna . » - 

China. - - 

Hong Kong - . . - 

British .Settlements in Australia - 
South Sea Islands ... 

British North America . . - 

Brit. W. India Islands and British Guiana 
Honduras (British Settlements) - 
Foreign West India Islands, vU.: » 

Cuba .... 
Potto Rico « . - 

Guadaloupe ... 

Martinique 

Cura^’oa - . - - 

St. Croix • - • 

St. Thomas 

Dutch Guiana 

Hayll .... 

United States of America 

California .... 

Mexico .... 

Central America ... 

New Granada - • - - 

Venezuela .... 

Ecuador .... 

Brazil .... 

(hriental Republic of the Uruguay 

Btienoa Ayres, or Argentine Republic 

Peru * - - • - 

Falkland Islands ... 

Greenland and Davis* Straits . 

Total declared vslue of British and) 
Irish Produce and M nnufacturea ex- > 
ported in the year 1852 - -1 

£ 

229,693 

20,686 

7,352,907 

817 

618,368 

115,.303 
.54 

263 

1,918,244 

585,1.55 

4,222,205 

31,784 

5,065,161 

1,908,5.52 

122,806 

1,033,396 

35,069 

830 

900 

21,675 

917 

536,965 

7,126 

251,409 

16,1.34,397 

431,340 

366,020 

260,699 

5b2,128 

27.3,738 

3,163 

3,4G4,.394 

615,4.5.3 

837,513 

1,167,194 

1,024,007 

7,792 

125 

78,070,854 
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IV. — Account of the real or declared Value of the principal Articles of the Produce and Manufacture 
of the U. Kingdom, exported to Foreign parts, in 1850, 1851, and 1852. 


Articles. 

1850. 

1851. 

18.52. 

(iRKAT BnirAiN. 

AsriculturAl implemenU ... 

Alkali of all sorts .... 

Alum . . . . • 

Apothecary wares . - . - 

Ajiparcl, slops and ttcftro clothing 

Arms and ammunition ... 

Bacon and hams .... 

Hags, empty .... 

Beef and pork, salted .... 
Beer and ale • > . > 

Bichromate of potash , - . - 

Hloachlng materials ...» 
Books, pnnted . . - - 

Brass and copper manufactures ... 
Bread and biscuit .... 

Bricks ..... 
Butter and cheese . . . - 

Cabinet and upholstery wares ... 
Caoutchouc and gutta peicha, manufactures of 

Caniages all sorts . . i. . 

Cement ..... 
Coals and culm .i| - - - 

Confectionery .... 

Cordage . . - - - 

Corn, meal and flour - . - • 

Cotton manufactures .... 

yam .... 

Earthenware of all sorts ... 

Fish of all sorts . . - - 

Fishing tackle .... 

Fuel, manufactured ... - 

(Hass of all sorts . . - . 

Haberdashery and millinery ... 

Hardwares and cutlery . . - 

Hats, beaver and felt 

of all other sorts . . . 

Hemp, dressed .... 

Ho|)8 ..... 

Horses ..... 
Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought > . 

Lard ..... 

Lead and shot .... 

red . - . - 

white .... 

Leather, wrought and unwrought 

saddlery and harness ... 
Linen manufactures .... 
yam 

Machinery and mill-work ... 

Mathematical and optical instruments 

Melasses ..... 
Musical instruments - « • • 

Oil, hempsced, linseed, and rape-seed 
train and spermaceti 

Painters’ colours and materials - 
Perfumery - • . . • 

Pickles and sauces .... 

Plate, plated ware, jewellery, and watches - 
Platting for hats of straw, chip, and willow 

Potatoes ..... 
Ih-ovisions, not otherwise described - 

Halt ..... 

Saltpetre, refined in the United Kingdom - 
Seeds of all sorts .... 

Silk manufactures .... 

Soap and candles . - 

Spelter, wrought and unwrought 

Spirits . - . - - 

Stationery of all sorts . . - 

Sugar, refineel .... 

Tin, un wrought .... 

Tin and pewter wares, and tin plates 
'I’ohacco (manufactured) and snuff 

Toys ..... 

Turnery and turners’ wares - - . 

Twine . . . - - 

Umbrellas and parasols » . - 

Wool, sheep’s .... 

of other sorts - - - - 

Woollen and worsted yam 

Woollen manufactures _ . - 

All other articles .... 

Total real or declared Talue, &c. exported flrom 0. 

Britain .... 

Ditto from Ireland - - » - 

Total exports from U. Kingdom 

£ 

47,301 
579,976 
S<3,439 
363,142 
907,816 
498,124 
57,009 
154,490 
k 25,353 

553,813 
5t),436 
78,944 
229,376 
1,977,691 

14.312 
40,730 

166,668 

101,715 

32,118 

60,895 

26,407 

1,280,782 

37,352 

150,547 

37,836 

21,861.277 

6,383,704 

999,325 

337,553 

37,424 

30,916 

507,368 

1,469,924 

2,641,190 

33,952 

120,717 

34,925 

16,128 

87,935 

5,297,901 

7,834 

387,335 

42,463 

49,204 

483,218 

123,215 

5,935,185 

880,726 

1,011,822 

35,037 

52,507 

86,020 

414,602 

28,714 

248,455 

51,244 

137,735 

296,028 

102,659 

2,650 

42,798 

218,896 

45,695 

17,927 

1,255,625 

295,488 

21.313 
5.5,700 

408,108 

311,469 
121,798 
941,213 

17,461 

26,722 

28.171 

67,709 

82,472 

678,625 

35,590 

1,451,642 

8,587,382 

1.127,102 

£ 

58,477 

361,463 

20,638 

352,454 

996,301 

467,853 

39,061 

147,253 

38,778 

71,527 

23,203 

74,373 

267,958 

1,638,831 

17,386 

41,146 

193,059 

106,528 

49,432 

62,617 

.36,403 

1,299,466 

54.449 

181,955 

73,669 

23,451,297 

6,631,025 

l,12l,IX)6 

314,290 

63,112 

50,117 

327,617 

1.727,548 

2,826,933 

4.3.355 

112,572 

33,802 

64,085 

62,626 

6,800,946 

5,107 

344,250 

30,67.3 

45,027 

459,056 

137,437 

4,105,226 

961,120 

1,167,963 

40,601 

48,672 

97,520 

434,807 

.35,594 

256,983 

49,164 

148,.337 
331,134 

82,757 

4,115 

.35,674 

2.32,881 

35,280 

21,316 

1,326,651 

300.990 
25,183 

46,8.33 

599,330 

367.990 

84,047 

1,040,795 

15,249 

23,917 

32,613 

6.3,830 

76,019 

425,917 

45,525 

1,484,544 

8,376,312 

1,208,687 

£ 

69,225 

399,2.16 

27,613 

380,308 

1,246.160 

398,458 

47,306 

149,771 

33,578 

748,596 

25,624 

107,609 

28 2,.36.3 
1,691,05 4 

20,110 

45,894 

291,303 

131,119 

46,014 

70,133 

49,8.13 

1,369,625 

46,476 

14 4,.588 
14.3,407 
23.221,085 
6,654,655 
1,161,700 
349,456 

46,566 

39,741 

378,418 

2,074,117 

2,691,242 

48,05.5 

92,460 

31,872 

29,726 

98,49.5 

6,666,118 

6,253 

353,166 

2.1,544 

41,5.35 

666,027 

178,295 

4,230,126 

1,140,1.55 

1,218,300 

44,222 

52,109 

122,918 

434,809 

49,715 

219,099 

41,029 

146,330 

425,705 

67,970 

6,349 

66,488 

221,101 

51,395 

19,893 

1.. 5.51.846 
315,649 

3.1 ,.365 

6.3,618 

411,590 

800,1.34 

8.3,604 

1,080,725 

12,651 

26.78.1 

30,142 

.54,775 

79.777 

725,487 

66,802 

1,430,140 

8.724.. 169 
1,360,607 

71,111.370 

256,515 

74,213,427 

236,295 

77,75.3,104 

296,263 

71,367.885 

74,448.722 

78.049..367 1 


Causes of the Magnitude of British Commerce. — The immediate cause of the rapid 
increase and vast magnitude of the commerce of Great Britain, is doubtless to be found 
in the extraordinary improvement, and consequent extension, of our manufactures since 
1770. The cotton manufacture may be said to have grown up during the intervening 
period. It must also be borne in mind, that the effect of an improvement in the pro¬ 
duction of any article in considerable demand is not confined to that particular article, 
but extends itself to others. Those who produce it according to the old plan are under¬ 
sold, unless they adopt the same or similar improvements; and the improved article, 
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V. — An Account of the Declared Value of the Exports to each Colonv and Dependency of the British 
Crown, In each of the I’hrec Years ended 5th January, 1850,1851, and 1852, distinguisinng between the 
Colonics and Dependencies in Europe, Asia, Africa, Am erica, and Australia ; and showing the gross 
Anioiirit of the Exports to the Colonies and Dependencies in each of these great Divisions of the World. 


British ColonlM and 
Dependencies. 

Declared Value of Exports. 

British Colonies and 
Dependencies. 

Declared Value of Exports. 

Years ended .5th January 

Years ended 6th January 


1850. 

1851. 

18.52. 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

(fcllgolnnd 
('tuinnel Islands 
< iihraltar 

Malta and Uoxo 

Ionian Islands - 

£ 

3.57 

5.3.5,481 

387,711 

105,805 

£ 

2.50 
500.415 
388,141 
314,.380 
13.5,912 

£ 

2.38 

61.3,721 

481,286 

30l,44;> 

223,090 

Settlements of the Hudson's 
Bay Company 
Newfoundland . 

Canada 

New Urunswlclc 

Prince Edward Is'and 

Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton 

Antigua 

Rarlutdoes 

Dominica 

Hrenada 

J.-tinaica 

Montserrat 

Nevis 

St. Christopher 

St. I.ucia 

St. V'incent 

£ 

61,796 
297^3.50 
. 1,324,9.31 
279,280 
41,421 

276,106 
70,191 
319,6.58 
22,481 
28,318 
626,0.35 
402 
1,09.3 
45,418 
In.67 2 
58,268 
14,887 
46 

248,21.3 

21,709 

47,138 

279,002 

17,819 

206,241 

f.,173 

£ 

102,225 

.34.3,120 

1,993,511 

411,151 

56,867 

.328,177 
65,7.37 
331,594 
26,174 
36,796 
791,574 
63 
1,641 
43,667 
16,000 
.57,370 
18,641 
, 221 
241.6.30 
.33.008 
39,5V7 
302,974 
21,012 

183,352 

1,115 

£ 

Vl.'ATi 
.3,34,7.30 
2,151,.'31 
442,198 
57,109 

455,309 

99,703 

419,179 

33,595 

4.5,16.3 

700,290 

173 

2 ,2<t8 

58.664 

22,974 

7.3,201 

16,820 

27.5,185 

32,088 

.32,4.35 

364,718 

24,336 

232,6.3.3 

‘2,841 

Europe 

1,721,580 

1.345.104 

1,619,787 

Po';m»ss5ons on the Hirer 
U.unhia 

S erra I.eone 

i’lMseasions on the Gold 
('oast 

Fernando Po 

1'osMeHsions in Soutit Afrira 
Ave'igloii . 

St. Helena 
llauiitius 

.3,5,770 

CU,290 

1.31,.591 
3,107 
520.901 
4,997 
1.H,.3I5 
2.34,02V 

43 ,rno 

70,230 

87,871 

.’t.fiOs 

796,000 

.3,308 

26,69.5 

368,726 

47,197 

94,456 

107.65.3 
31,.53 5 

7.52.30.3 
7,307 

23,-2lS 

232,955 

Africa 

1,012,143 

1,100,858 

1,296,831 

Tortola 

A den 

I'erritorles in the East In¬ 
dies (exclusive of Singa- 
puu! and Cc)lon) 
Singapore 

Cejlon 

Hung Kong 

U,50l 

0,1 19,84V 
491,080 
1.')9,.352 
651,909 

13,711 

7,212,104 

602,1.39 

2I8..3.32 

598,191 

17,181 

7,022,206 

608,886 

176,414 

6.52,399 

Trinidad 

Baheamas 

Bermudas 

Dctnerara 

Bcrltlce 

Honduras (British settle¬ 
ments) 

Falkland Islands 

Asia 

7,409,807 

8,0.31,567 

8,4.56,179 

America - 

1,313,716 

.5,449,777 

6,250,21.3 

Wen Au*>traHa - 
South Australia 

New 8auih Wales 

Victoria 

Van lliemenV Land 

New Zealand - 

12,5 IS 
315,018 
1,3.30,817 

31,5,021 

106,4.34 

.30,981 

417,809 

1,005,152 

589,279 

440,506 

112,I06| 

31,726 

376,03.'. 

1 ,201,261 

601,105 

420,922 

171,009 

Aggregate raliK? of British 
and JrUh produce and 
manufactures exported 
to the Biitish Colonies 
and Dependencies 

10,597,711 

19,432,569| 

' 20,130,569 

_Australia 

2,080,468 

2,602,^1 

2,8jyj356 






by coming into competition with others for which it may be substituted, infuses new 
energy into their producers, and impels every one to put forth all his powers, that he 
may either preserve his old or acquire new advantages. The cotton manufacture may 
be said to be the result of the stupendous inventions and discoveries of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, and a few others; but we should greatly under-rate the im¬ 
portance of their inventions, if we supposed that their influence was limited to this 
single department. Tliey imparted a powerful stimulus to every branch of industry. 
I'heir success, and that of Watt and Wedgewood, gave that confidence to genius so 
essential in all great undertakings. After machines had been invented for spinning 
and weaving cottons, whose fineness emulates the web of the gossamer, and steam- 
engines had been made “ to engrave seals, and to lift a ship like a bauble in the air,” 
every thing seemed po.ssil)lo — nil arduum visum est. And the unceasing efforts of new 
aspirants to wealth and distinction, and the intimate connection of the various arts and 
scienfjes, have extended and perpetuated the impulse given by the invention of the 
spinning-frame and the steam engine. 

The immense accumulation of capital that has taken place since the close of the 
American war has been at once a cause and a consequence of our increased trade and 
manufactures. Those who reflect on the advantages which an increase of capital 
confers on its possessors can have no difficulty in perceiving how it operates to extend 
trade. It enables them to buy cheaper, because they buy larger quantities of goods, 
and pay ready money *, and, on the other hand, it gives them a decided superiority in 
foreign markets, where capital is scarce, and credit an object of primary importance 
with the native dealers, 'fo the manufacturer, an increase of capital is of equal im¬ 
portance, by giving him the means of constructing bis works in the best manner, and 
of carrying on the business on such a scale as to admit of the most proper distribution 
of whatever has to be done among different individuals, lliese effects have been 
strikingly evinced in the commercial history of Great Britain during the last half 
century ; and thus it is, that capital, originally accumulated by means of trade, gives 
it, in its turn, nourishment, vigour, and enlarged growth. 

The improvement that has taken place in the mode of living during the last half 
century has been partly the effect, and partly the cause, of the improvement of manu¬ 
factures, and the extension of commerce. Had we been contented with the same accom- 
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modaiions as our ancestors, exertion and ingenuity would long since have been at an 
end, and routine have usurped the place of invention. Happily, however, the desires 
of man vary with the circumstances under which he is placed, extending with every ex¬ 
tension of the means of gratifying them, till, in highly civilised countries, they become 
all but illimitable. This endless craving of the human mind, its inability to rest satis¬ 
fied with previous acquisitions,^combined with the constant increase of population, 
renders the demand for new inventions and discoveries as intense at one period as at 
another, and provides for the continued advancement of society. What is a luxury in 
one age, becomes a necessary in the next. The fact of Queen Elizabeth having worn a 
pair of silk stockings was reckoned deserving of notice by contemporary historians; 
while, at present, no gentleman, how humble soever his circumstances, can go to din¬ 
ner without them. The lower classes are continually pressing upon the middle ; and 
these, again, upon the higher ; so that invention is racked, as well to vary the modes of 
enjoyment, as to increase the amount of wealth. That this competition should be, in 
all respects, advantageous, is not to be supposed. Emulation in show, though the 
most powerful incentive to industry, may be carried to excess; and has certainly been 
ruinous to many individuals, obliged sometimes, perhaps, by their situation, or seduced 
by example, to incur expenses beyond their means. But the abuse, even when most 
extended, as it probably is in England, is, after all, confined within comparatively 
narrow limits; while the beneficial influence resulting from the general diffusion of a 
taste for improved accommodations adds to the science, industry, wealth, and enjoy¬ 
ments of the whole community. 

We arc also inclined to think that the increase of taxation, during the late war, con¬ 
tributed to the improvement of manufactures, and the extension of trade. The 
gradually increasing pressure of the public burdens stimulated the industrious portion 
of the community to make corresponding efforts to preserve their place in society ; and 
produced a spirit of invention and economy that wc should have in vain attempted to 
excite by any less powerful means. Had taxation been very oppressive, it would not 
have had this effect; hut it was not so high as to produce either dejection or despair, 
though it was, at the same time, sufficiently heavy to render a considerable increase of 
exertion and parsimony necessary, to prevent it from encroaching on the fortunes of 
individuals, or, at all events, from diminishing the rate at which they were previously 
accumulating. To the excitement afforded by the desire of rising in the world, the 
fear of falling superadcled an additional and powerful stimulus; and the two together 
produced results that could not have been produced by the unassisted operation of 
either. No evidence h^s been, or, probably, can be, produced to show that the capital 
of the country would liave been materially greater than it is, had the tranquillity of 
Europe been maintained uninterrupted from 1793 to the present moment. 

We do not state these circumstances to extenuate the evils of war, or of oppressive 
taxation ; hut merely to show the real influence of taxation on industry, when 
gradually augmented and kept within reasonable bounds. Under such circumstances, 
it has the same influence over a nation that an increase of his family, or of his una¬ 
voidable expenses, has over a private individual. 

But after every fair allowance has been made for the influence of the causes above 
stated, and of others of a similar description, still it is abundantly certain that a liberal 
system of government, affording full scope for the expansion and cultivation of every 
mental and bodily power, and securing all the advantages of superior talent and address 
to tlieir possessors, is the grand sine qua non of commercial and manufacturing prosperity. 
Where oppression and tyranny prevail, the inhabitants, though surrounded by all the 
means of civilisation and wealth, arc invariably poor and miserable. In respect of soil, 
climate, and situation, Spain is, perhaps, superior, or, at all events, but little inferior to 
Great Britain ; and yet, what a miserable contrast docs the former present, when com¬ 
pared with the latter 1 The despotism and intolerance of her rulers, and the want of 
good order and tranquillity, have extinguished every germ of improvement in the Pen¬ 
insula, and sunk the inhabitants to the level of the Turks and Moors. Had a similar 
political system been established in England, we should have been equally depressed. 
Our superiority in science, arts, and arms, though promoted by suhsidjary means, is, ajk 
bottom, the result of freedom and security — freedom to engage in every employment, 
and to pursue our own interest in our own way, coupled with an intimate conviction, 
derived from the nature of our institutions, and their opposition to every thin^like arbi¬ 
trary power, that acquisitions, when made, may be securely enjoyed or disposed 
'I'hese form the grand sources of our wealth and power. There have only been two 
countries — Holland and the U. State.s — which have, in these respects, been placed 
under nearly the same circumstances as England; and, notwithstanding they inhabit a 
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morass, defended only by artificial mounds from being deluged by the ocean, the Dutch 
have long been, and still continue to be, the most prosperous and opulent people of the 
Continent; while the Americans, whose situation is more favourable, are advancing in 
the career of improvement with a rapidity hitherto unknown. In Great Britain we 
have been exempted, for a lengthened period, from foreign aggression and intestine 
commotion ; the pernicious influence of the feudal system has long been at an end; the 
same equal burdens have been laid on all classes; we have enjoyed the advantage of 
liberal institutions, without any material alloy of popular licentiousness or violence; 
our intercourse with foreign nations, though subjected to various restraints, has been 
comparatively free; full scope has been given to the competition of the home producers; 
the highest offices have been open to deserving individuals; and, on the whole, the 
natural order of things has been less disturbed amongst us by artificial restraints than 
in most other countries. But without security, no degree of freedom would have been 
of material importance. Happily, however, every man has felt satisfied, not only of the 
temporary, but of the permanent tranquillity of the country, and of the stability of its 
institutions. The plans and combinations of capitalists have not been affected by mis¬ 
givings as to what might take place in future. Monied fortunes have not been amassed 
in preference to others, because they might be more easily sent abroad in periods of 
confusion and disorder ; but all individuals have unhesitatingly engaged, whenever an 
opportunity offered, in undertakings of which a remote posterity was alone to reap the 
benefit. No one can look at the immense sums expended upon the permanent improve¬ 
ment of the land, on docks, warehouses, canals, &c., or reflect for a moment on the set¬ 
tlements of property in the funds, and the extent of our system of life insurance, with¬ 
out being deeply impre.ssed with the vast importance of that confidence which the public 
have placed in the security of property and the good faith of government. Had this 
confidence been imperfect, industry and invention would have been paralj^sed ; and 
much of that capital which feeds and clothes the industrious classes would never have 
existed. The pre.servation of this security entire, both in fact and in opinion^ is essential 
to the public welfare. If it be anywise impaired, the colossal fabric of our prosperity 
will crumble into dust; and the commerce of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, like 
that of Tyre, Carthage, and Palmyra, will, at no very remote period, be famous only in 
history. — (From the Treatise on Commercet contributed 'by the author of this work to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.) 

Supposed Danger to our JVade from Foreign Competition, — A great many statements 
have been circulated of late yeaft respecting the rapid progress of manufactures in 
foreign countries, and many sinister auguries have at the same time been indulged in as 
to the decay of the manufactures and trade of this country. But though all branches of 
industry, and especially those dependent on foreign supply and demand, are necessarily 
exposed to vicissitudes which it is impossible to estimate a priori, or even to foresee; still 
we think there are no good grounds on which to anticipate that we are at all likely, 
within any reasonable period, to be outstripped by others in the career of industry. 
We have, it is true, something to fear from the spread of combinations and agitation at 
home ; but, supposing domestic security and tranquillity to be preserved, we have little 
or nothing to fear from foreign competition. The previous tables show that our exports 
to Frauce, Germany, and Italy, have increased rapidly of late years. And but for their 
restrictions, which, however, are ten limes more injurious to themselves than to those 
with whom they deal, our exports to the continent would have been vastly increased. 
But it is impossible that these restrictions should he maintained for any very length¬ 
ened period. Their days are numbered, and they cannot be many. In the present 
state of Europe, and with the intimate intercoufte that subsists among its different 
states, we may safely affirm that monopoly, and its necessary consequences, scarcity 
and high prices, cannot have a very lengthened existence. 

We have occasionally seen statements on which some stress has been laid in regard 
to the progress of the cotton and other manufactures in the U. States and elsewhere. 
And we have no doubt that at some future period the Union will be a great manu¬ 
facturing country. It has every means and every facility for eventually distingiii.sbiug 
itself in that career; but a result of this sort can only be slowly brought about, 
according as population increases, and as the preponderating advantages now on the 
side of the ruder species of industry are diminished. And supposing it to have 
arrived at the destined goal, there are no grounds for supposing that the consequences 
will be injurious to us. On the contrary, there is every reason to think, seeing the 
rapid increase of population and wealth in most parts of the world, that there will be 
ample room and verge enough ’* for the fullest display of the manufacturing capaci¬ 
ties of every people. But in the meantime and for a long while to icome, the Americans 
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will export few cotton goods, except those coarse fabrics the value of which chiefly 
consists of that of the raw material. It is, indeed, an absurdity to suppose that a 
country like the CJ. States, where labour is comparatively scarce and profits and wages 
comparatively high, should be able to^me into any thing like successful competition 
with a country like England, in the production of any description of articles requiring 
either a good deal of skill or of labour in their manufacture. 

EstablUhment of Free Trade» In the later editions of this work we showed that 
though much had been done, much remained to be done to carry out to its full extent 
the liberal and enlightened system of commercial policy on which we had entered. 
We, also, endeavoured to show that the necessary changes might be made in our corn 
laws and other restrictive regulations, without seriously imperilling the interests of 
agriculture, Or of any other great department of industry. We confess, however, 
that we did not anticipate that the triumph of philosophy and sound sense over 
sophistry and selfishness was so near at hand. But novus stBclorum nasc//ur ordo. The 
scarcity in Ireland in 1845—46, coupled with the disinterestedness, the patriotism, and 
■ the ability of Sir Robert Peel made an end of the corn laws. And with them fell the 
whole system of protection in this country. A few shreds and patches of the fabric 
may be found here and there for a longer or a shorter period. But all men of sensc'saw 
that the idol had been thrown down without the smallest hope of its ever being again 
resuscitated ; and that free commercial principles were everywhere destined to gain the 
ascendancy. 

. One thing only was wanted in 1846, to hasten the downfall of the old system—the 
experimental and practical success of the new — and that has been afforded in the most 
ample manner. It would be difficult to exaggerate the advance that has been 
made in commerce and in most sorts of industry, and the injprovement in the con¬ 
dition of society, that has taken place during the last seven years. A considerable 
portion of this advance is no doubt due to the discovery of the Californian and Aus¬ 
tralian gold-fields. But that was an incident which might have been turned to an equally 
good account by France, Spain, or any other country. And if it has been peculiarly 
advantageous to us and to the Americans, it is because our transatlantic rivals and 
ourselves were in a situation to profit by it j because our free and untrammelled 
energies were ready to be directed towards any channel, how remote soever, which 
held .out the promise of an adequate reward. 

The moral influence of the new state of things is^ no less powerful and important 
tlian its economical influence. The extension of commerce will do more than any¬ 
thing else to diffuse the blessings of civilisation, to biud together the universal society 
of nations by sharpening, and at the same time gratifying their mutual wants and 
desires, and to iiraintain undisturbed that tranquillity so indispensable to its full 
development. 

IMPRESSMENT, the forcible taking away of seamen from their ordinary 
employment, and compelling them to serve, against their will, in H. Majesty’s ships. 

1. Fegulaiiong at to Impressment .— This practice is not expressly sanctioned by any 
act of parliament; but it is so indirectly by the numerous statutes that have been passed, 
granting exemptions from it. According to Lord Mansfield it is “ a power founded 
upon immemorial usage,” and is understood to make a part of the common law. All 
sea-faring men are liable to impressment, unless specially protected by custom or sta¬ 
tute. Seamen executing particular services for government not unfrequently get pro¬ 
tections from the Admiralty, Navy Board, &c. Some are exempted by local custom; 
'a.nd ferrymen are every where privileged from impressment. The statutory exemptions 
are numerous. 


1. Evtry thip in the tool trade has the following persons pro¬ 
tected, viz. 2 atile seamen (such as the master siiall noininau-) 
for every ship of 100 tons; and 1 for even 50 tons for every 
ship of 100 tons and upwards; and any otneer who presumes 
to impress any of the above, shall forfeit, to the master or 
owner of such vessel, <0/. foreverymansolmptewed; and such 
officer shall be incapal)le of holding any place, office, or em¬ 
ployment in any of his Midesty's ships of war.—(6 & 7 Will. 3. 
c. 18. sect. 19.) • 

V. IVo parieh apprentice ^all be compelled or permitted to 
enter into his Mmesty’s sea service till he arrives at the age of 
18 years, — (2 ds 3 .4niie, c. 6. sect. 4.) 

3. Persons voluntetrils bindinc themselves apprentices to sea 
service, shall not be impressed for 3 years from tW date of their 
indentures. But no person above 18 years of age shall have 
any exemption or protection from his Mg)esty's service, if they 
have been at sea before they beiame apprentices. — (2 fo 3 
Anne, c. 8. sect. 15. | 4 ifitne, c. 19. sect. 17.; and 13 ace. Q. 
c. 17. sect. 2.) 


4. Persons employ’d in the FUheriee. — The act 60 Geo. 3. 
c. 108. grants the following exemptions from impressment, 
vlx.: — 

Ist. Maetere qfllehing vteeele or boats, who, either themselves 
or tht'ir owners, have, or wlttiin 6 months before applying for 
a protection shall have had, 1 apprentice, or more under tS 
years of age, bound for 6 years, and employed in the business 
pf fishing. 

2Uly. All such apprenticee, not exceeding eight to every mas¬ 
ter or owner of any Ashing vessel of 50 tons or upward, j not 
exceeding seven to every ves8> 1 or boat of 35 tons and under 50; 
not exceeding eix toevery vessel of 30 tons and under 35 tons; 
and not exceeding yimr to every vessel or boat under 30 tons 
burden during the time of their apprenticeship, and till the 
age of 20 years; they continuing, fur the time, in the business 
of Ashing only. 

3dly. 0ns mariner, besides the master and qtprentices, to 
every Ashing vessel of 10 tons or upwards, employed on thesea* 
coBst, during hii continuance in such service. 


. • In order that theie men shall be thus protected, it is necessary for the master to name them, before 
they are impressed: this Is to be done by going before the mayor or other chief magistrate of the place, 
who is to give the master a certificate, in which is contained the names of the particular men whom he 
thus nominates { and this certiilcate. will be their protection. 
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4lhly. A»u lanitnutn above the 4wc of!«, entering and em- Impraulng »uch protected pmonssball respeoUvely forfeit 90t. 
ployed on bonrd such vosiel, for « yean flrorn his first k"'"* »« to the party Imprehsed, if not an apprenUce, or to his nuutcr 
tea; and to the end of the voyage then engaged in, if he so if he be an ap^entlce—Sects. 8. 3, <t. 

long oontimie in such service. 5. Gtneral Rxtmpiion*. — All persons 66 years of ago and 

An afUdavlt sworn before a Justlee of the peace, containing Upwards, and under 18 years. Every person being a foreigner, 
the tonnage of such Ashing vessel or boat, the port or place to wh(||feall serve In any merchant ship, or other tra^ng vessel, or 
which she belongs, the name and description of the master, privlleer, belonging to a subject of the crown of Ureat Britain ; 
tile age of every apprentice, the term for vrhich he is bound, and all persons, of what age soever, who shall use the tea; shall 
and the dote of his indenture, and the name, age, and desertp - be protected for 8 years, to be computed from tlie time of their 
tioii of every such mariner and landsman respectively, and the first using it. — (13 Geo. 8. c. 17.) 

time of such landsman’s first going to sea, is to be transmitted 6. Jfarpoonert, line managers, or boat steerers, engaged in 
to the Admiralty ; who. upon finding the facts correctly stated, the southern whale fishery, are alto jirotected. — (86 Geo. 3. 
grant a senarate protection to every Individual. In case, how- c. 50.) 

ever, '‘e/ an actual invtuiim thete kinfiJorni or tmfninent 7. Murintrt etnphytd in the herring ftehery are exempted 
danger therei\fV’ such )irotccted persons may be impressed ; while actually etnployed~-(18 Geo, 3. o.llU.) 
but except upon such an emergency, any officer or officors 

5. Policy of Impressment. —This practice, so subversive of every principle of justice, is 
vindicated on the alleged ground of its being absolutely necessary to the manning of the 
fleet. But this position, notwithstanding the confidence with which it has been taken 
up, is not quite so tenable as has been supposed. The difficulties experienced in pro¬ 
curing sailors for the fleet at the breaking out of a war are not natural but artificial, 
and might be got rid of by a very simple arrangement. During peace, not more than 
a fourth or a fifth part of the seamen are retained in his Majesty’s service that are com¬ 
monly required duiing war; and if peace continue for a few years, the total number of 
8;iilors in the king’s and the merchant service is limited to that which is merely adequate 
to supply the reduced demand or the former and the ordinary demand of the latter. 
When, therefore, war is declared, and 30,000 or 40,000 additional seamen are wanted 
for the fleet, they cannot be obtained, unless by withdrawing them from the merchant 
service, which has not more than its proper complement of hands. But to do this by 
offbring the seamen higher wages would be next to impossible; and would, supposing 
it were practicable, impose such a sacrifice upon the public as could hardly be borne. 
And hence, it is said, the necessity of impressment; a practice which every one admits 
can be justified on no other ground than that of its being absolutely essential to tho 
public safety. 

It is plain, however, that a necessity of this sort may be easily obviated. All, in fact, 
tnat is necessary for this purpose, is merely to keep such a number of sailors in his Ma¬ 
jesty’s service during peace as may suffice, with the ordinary proportion of landsmen 
and boys, to man tho fleet at the breaking out of a war. Were this done, there would not be a shadow 
of a pretence for resorting to impressment ; and the practice, with the cruelty and injustice inseparable 
from it, might bo entirely abolished. 

But it is said that, though desirable in many respects, the expense of such a plan will always prc\’ent it 
from being adopted. It admits, however, of demonstration, that instead of being dearer, tills plan would 
be actuiilly cheaper than that which is now followed. Not more than 1,000,000/. or 1,800,000/. a year 
would bo required to bo added to the navy estimates, and that would not be a real, but merely a nominal 
advance. 'I'lie violence and injustice t,o which the practice of impressment exposes sailors, operates at all 
times to raise their wages, by creating a disinclination on the part of many young men to enter the sea- 
servlco; and this disinclination is vastly Increased during war, when wages usually rise to three or Jour 
times their previous amount, imposing a burden on the commerce of the country, exclusive of otlier 
equally mischievous consequences, many times greater than the tax that would bo required to keep up 
(he peace establishment of the navy to its proper level. It is really, therefore, a vulgar error to suppose 
that impressment has the recommendation of cheapness in its favour: and, though it had, no reasonable 
man would contend that that is the only, or even the principal, circumstance to be attended to. In |K)int 
of fact, however, it is as costly ns It is oppressive and unjust— (The reader is referred for a fuller dis¬ 
cussion of this interesting quvstion, to the note on Impressment in the edition of the Wealth qf Nations, 
by tho author of this work.) 

INDEMNITY, is where one person secures another from responsibility against any 
particular event; thus a policy of insurance is a contract of indemnity against any par¬ 
ticular loss, Where one person also becomes bail for another, a bond of indemnity is 
frequently executed; and where a bond or bill of exoliange has been lost or mislaid, the 
acceptor or obligee would not act prudently in paying it, without being secured by a 
bond of indemnity. 

INDIAN RUBBER. See Caoutchouc. 

INDIGO (Fr. Indigo •, Gar. Indigo; Sans. Nili; Arab. Neel; Malay, Taroom)^ 
the drug vvhich yields the beautiful blue dye known by that name. It is obtained 
bv the maceration in water of certain tropical plants; but the indigo of commerce is 
almost entirely obtained from leguminous plants of the genus Indigofera ; that cultivated 
in India being the Indigofera tinctoria; and that in America the Indigofera anil. The 
Indian plant has pinnate leaves and a slender ligneous stem; and when succes-sfully cul¬ 
tivated* rises to the height of 3, 5, and even 6 feet. 

It appears pretty certain that the culture of the indigo plant, and the preparation ot 
the drug have been practised in India from a very remote epoch. It has been ques¬ 
tioned, indeed, whether the indicum mentioned by Pliny (^Hist, Nat, lib. xxxv. c. fl.) 
was indigo, but, as it would seem, without any good reason. Pliny states that it was 
brought from India; that when diluted it produced an admirable mixture of blue and 
purple colours (m diluendo misturam purpurce cctruleique mirahilem reddit'); and he gives 
tests by which the genuine drug might be discriminated with sufficient precision. It is 
true that Pliny is egregiously mistaken as to the mode in which the drug was pro- 
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diiccd ; but there are many examples in modern as well as ancient times, to prove that 
^e poiisession of an article brought from a distance implies no accurate knowledge of 
its nature, or of the processes followed in its manufacture. Beckmann {Hist, of Inven¬ 
tions^ vol. iv. art. Indigo^ and Dr. Bancroft {Permanent Colours, vol. i. pp. 241— ‘J52 ) 
have each investigated this subject witif great learning and sagacity ; and agree in ttu 
cunejusion that the indicum of Pluty was real indigo, and not, as ha^ '*>660 supposed, a 
drug prepared from the isatis or woad. At all events, there can be no question that 
indigo was imported into modern Europe, by way of Alexandria, previously to the dis¬ 
covery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope, When first introduced, it 
was customary to mix a little of it with woad to heighten and improve the colour of 
the latter; but, by degrees, the quantity of indigo was‘increased ; and woad was, at 
last, entirely superseded. It is worth while, however, to remark, that indigo did not 
make its way into general use without encountering much opposition. The growers of 
woad prevailed on several governments to prohibit the use of indigo ! In Germany, an 
Imperial edict was published in 1654, prohibiting the use of indigo, or **devil's dge," 
and directing great care to be taken to prevent its clandestine importation, ** because," 
says the edict, ** the trade in woad is lessened, dyed articles injured, and money carried 
out of the country 1 ’’ 'i'he magistrates of Nuremberg went further, and compelled the 
dyers of that city to take an oath once a year not to use indigo; which practice was 
continued down to a late period. In 1598, upon an urgent representation of the states 
of Languedoc, at the solicitation of the woad growers, the use of indigo was prohibited 
in that province; and it was not till 1737, that the dyers of France were left at liberty 
to dye with such articles, and in such a way, as they pleased. — (Beckmann, vol. iv. 
p. -142.) Let not those who may happen to throw their eyes over this paragraph, 
smile at the ignorance of their ancestors — Mutato nomine, de te fahula narratur. How 
much opposition is made in most countries at this moment to the importation of many 
important articles, for no hotter reasons than were alleged in the sixteenth century 
against the importation of indigo 1 

Indigo is produced in Bengal, and the other provinces subject to the presidency of 
that name, from the 20th to the 30,h degree of north latitude; in the province of Tin- 
nevelly, under the Madras -government; in Java; in Luconia, the principal of the 
Philippine Islands; and in Guatemala, and the Cdraccas, in Central Amcfrica. Bengal 
is, however, the great mart for indigo; and the quantity produced in the other places 
is comparatively inconsiderable. 

liaynal was of opinion that the culture of indigo had been introduced into America 
by the Spaniards; but this is undoubtedly an error. Several species of indigoftra 
belong to tlie New World; and the Spaniards used it as a substitute for ink, very soon 
after the conquest. — {Humboldt, Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne, tom. iii. p, 54. 
2d ed.) 

For the first 20 years after the English became masters of Bengal, the culture and 
m.mufacture of indigo, now of such importance, was unknown os a branch of British 
industry ; and the exports were but trifling. The European markets were, at this 
period, principally supplied from America. In 1783, however, the attention of the 
English began to be directed to tliis business ; and though the processes pursued by 
them be nearly the same with those followed by the natives, their greater skill, in^lli- 
gence, and capital give them immense advantages. In their hands, the growth and 
jirejiardtion of indigo has become the most important employment, at least in a com¬ 
mercial point of view, which can be freely carried on in tljt country.* The indigo 
made by the natives supplies the internal demand ; but a portion of that Vhicli is 
raised by them, wiih all that is raised by Europeans, is exported. 

In the Delta of the Ganges, where the best and largest quantity of indigo is pro¬ 
duced, the plant lasts only for a single season, Jbeing destroyed by the periodical inun¬ 
dation ; but in the dry central and western provinces, one or two. rattoon crops are 
obtained : and owing to this circumstance, the latter are enabled to furnish a .large 
s ipply of reed to the former. 


During the 9 years which preceded the opening of the trade with India, in 1814, the annual average 
produce of indigo in Bengal, for exportation was nearly 6,()00,(]00 lbs. Bui since the port# Were opened, 
t le indigo produced for exportation has increased more than a half; the exports during the 16 >ears 
e iding with 1829 30 were above 7,5{Ki,Q0U lbs. a year. The follow ing statement shows the rate of this 
1 icrease, taking the average produce of each 4 years; 

1818) Lbs. I Lbs. 11826) IM. 

■ - 6 . 000 , 00 P - - 8 , 1 ) 00,000 - -#, 000,000 

1821 > I 182.')} I 1829) 

and it has continued about the same since, as is evident from the following ' . 


1814 

Hlo 

18t6 

1817 


Lbs. 

- 7,040,000 


* The culture and preparation of opium 1$ a monopoly. 
3 A - 
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SUtoment of the QuentUy and Value of Indigo shipped from. Calcutta in 18aO-Sl» 1840.41, 1851.52. 


Orest Britain - Fy. mds. 

Franco • - . — 

North .StnerJea . . 

Arabian and Persian Oolphs— 
Hoinbay « . • 

. • . — 

BreflMn « * . 

Elaewhera • « ... 

Total nkU. 

Bring in Iba. 

_ tons 

Quantity ahlmed fitTBritrin only ton* 

1830- XI. 

1840-41. 

1851-.dt. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

M,:4l 

33,151 

5,899 

10,9.19 

550 

343 

’83 

85,74,100 

33,15,1.00 

5,89,900 

l(k93,9m) 

55,000 

34,300 

8,800 

81.305 

90,36(4 

637 

9061 

1,65.31,074 

40,86,366 

9,45,368 

4»d.M(^ 

. h0,679l 

l| 

X07| 

6,97,397 

6^11,194 

93,796 

9,78,961 


1,96,55,600 

1,15,36S| 

3,97,11,609 

1,17/)04| 

1,83.16,536 

9,414,3414 


8.601,5574 


9,633,371 


etvt. Iht. 
4,316 3 654 


cwt. Ib$. 1 
1,819 19 694 


ervt. tbt. 
4,300 13 37 



!■■■■ 

3.80.5 5 .18k 


3,96.5 8 95 



It deserves to tw remarked, that since the opening of the trade, Indian capitalists have betaken them, 
selves to the maiMifacture of indigo on the European method, and that at present a considerable part of 
the Whole annual produce Is prepared by them. 

The culture of indigo Is very precarious, not only In sb far as respects the growth of the plant from 
year to year, but also as regards the quantity and quality of the drug which the same amount of plant 
will aflbrd even in the same season. Thus the produce of 18‘i5-28 was 41,000 chests, While that of 
1826-7 was but 35,000 chests ; and In 1842 the produce was onijr 70,00J maunds, while that of the follow, 
ing year was no less than 172^249 maunds I The price of Indigo In India increased, for a while, in a 
far greater ratio than the quantity. In 1813.14, the real value of that exported from Calcutta was 
1,461,0001. t but la 1827-38, although the quantity had Increased but 20 per cent., the value rose to 
2,920,0004, or was about doubled. There was no corresponding rise in the price In Europe, but, on 
the contrary, a decline: and the circumstance is to be accounted for by the restraints that were then 
placed On CIia Investment of capital in the production of colonial articles suited to the European 
market, the consequent difficulty of making remittances from India, and an unnatural flow of capital 
to the only great article of Indian produce and export that was supposed capable of bearing Us applU 
cation. 

The consumption of indigo hat varied but lUtle in this country during the last 10 years, having been, 
at an average of that period, about 2,000,000 lbs. a >ear. This stationary demand, notwithstanding the 
lail in the price of the drug and the increase of population, is principally to be ascribed to the decreasing 
Aise of blue cloth, In the dyeing of which it is principally made use of. Us consumption in Prance is about 
as great as in Britain. Besides the exports to Great Britain jfrance, and the United States, a good deal 
of Bengal Indigo is exported to the ports on the Persian GuJpTi, whence it finds Its way to southern Russia, 
it is singular that it is not used by the Chinese, with whom blue is a favourite colour* 

The indigo of Bengal is divided into two classes, called, in commercial language, Singat and Oude ; 
the first being the produce of tlie southern provinces of Bengal and Bahar, and the last that of their 
northern provinces smd of Benares. The first is, In point of quality, much super! 'f to the other. This 
arose at one time. In a irooslderable degree, from the practice which prevailed in the northern provinces, 
(if the EuropCiin planter purchasing the wet feciiu from the Ryot or native manufacturer, and com- 
pleting the proeasses of curing and (Trying the drug. This is at present in a great measure discontinued ; 
and the Ouue Indigo has, in consequence, considerably improved in quality. Its inferiority is probably 
more the result of soil and climate, than of any diflerence in the skill with which the manufacture is 
conducted. 

The following is believed to be a pretty accurate estimate of the annual production of indigo in India, 
in maunds of 83 lbs. 


IfflS. : 

Benares > * 1 

Oude • • 

Total T 

1843. 

1813. 

1841. 

1815. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Arerage. 

43,130 

13,510 

18,980 

5,390 

108,338 

41,470 

12,878 

9,663 

97/>46 

3.1,433 

16.869 

6,,160| 

80,6.14 
21 ,.116 
16,713 
9,.100 

63,377 

11,413 

18,783 

7,85.5 

73,610 

18,880 

11,060 

7,450 

83,430 

37,413 

10,115 

5,630 

83 ,.530 
32..100 
9.8^ 

6/;oo| 

70^560 

21,950 

18,000 

8,013 

74,000 

8I,(K)0 

1 11,000 
9,()0()| 

77,431 

3.1,168 

13,775 

7,.535 

79,000 

173,319 

14.1,307 

137,862 

101.338 

110,0(X) 

136,.56.5l 

I2I,27ol 

113,583 

I 35 .OO 0 I 

121.899 


In addition to the exports from India, indigo is exported from Java, the Philippine islands, Central 
America, and other places. I# 1845 the exports from Batavia amounted to 1,653,869 Ibi., and, we 
believe, they have varied but little in the interval. In 1850 the exports from Manilla were estimated 
at about 450,000 lbs. According to Humboldt 1,800,000 lbs. indigo were exported from Guatemala hi 
1835. Blit if so, its production must have fallen 00 * greatly in the interval. It does.not now probably 
exceed OOO.QOO lbs. in all Central America. Indigo Is also produced iiksome of the West India island^ 
but in small quantities. 

Good Indigo is known by its lightness or small specific gravity, indicating the absence of earthy im¬ 
purities \ by the mass not readily parting with its "colouring matter when tested by drawing a streak with 
it over a white surface; but above all, by the purity of the colour itself. The first quality, estimated by 
this Iwt test, is called, In commercial language,/ine blue / then follow ordinarff bltte^flneparple. pur^ 
and violettordinatg purple and violet, dull blue, inferior purple and violet, sft'bng copper, and ordin^ 
copper. These distinctions refer to the Bengal indigo only, the Oude being distinguished only into Am 
and ordinarp* • The indigo of Madras, which is superior to that of Manilla, Is about equal to ordinary 
Bengal indigo. The indigo of Java is superior to these. 

Whl^b^bin an Account of the Prices of Bengal Indigo of medium quality, at the Quarterly Sales in 
London from 1847 to 1851, both inclusive. 
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Of 7.894.4{)7 Ihg* of Indl^ imported into Great Britan In 1641, fr4-'i6.617 lb». Were from India, 104.1901b*. 
from the British West Indies. 176,797 lbs. from Guatemala, 66,304 lb*, from €k)lOiirbiai Ae. Of the total 
quAntity Imported, 2,760,663 lbs. were retained for consumption, 
uidiuo of nrltlsh possessions, not deemed their produce unless imported from tftenbe. — (7 G 40 .4. o. 48.) 
For further information as to Indljo, see Colfbrooke** Htubandry qf Bengal^ p. »4. j Orimi, 

nkfnsoti*) Camtfterce qf Bengal j H^iieo»*s Retiew qf do* t evidenceof Oililalt Maclaine, Esq., 
Ea4f India Committee, 1830.31, &c. 

The flx^ capital required in the manufacture of Indigo consists of a few vati of common maiotirf tbt 
sleeping the plant, and precipitating the colouring matter; a boiling and drjrhig house j and a dwelling 
house for the planter. These, for a factory of 10 pair of Vats, capable of producing, at dn average, 
12,600 Ihs. of indigo, worth oh the spot about 2,6001., will not cost above 1,60W. sterling The btlfldlngs 
u I necessary to produce an equal value in sugar and rum, would probably cost abdut 4,00M 

I his fact, therefore, without any reference to municipal regulations, affords a ready answer to the ques« 
tion wliich has been frequently put, why the British plmiters in India have seldom engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of sagar. 

INK (Du. Inkt Inkti Kr. Enete ; Get. Dinte t It. Tnchiostroj Lat. Atramentum f 
Ilus. Techernilo j Sp, 2'inta/ Sw. lilak.) 

" Every liquor or pigment used for writing or printing 1# distingnlsbed by the name of ink. Common 

f iractlre knows only black and red Of black ink there are three principal kinds; 1. Indianlnk; 2. Printers’ 
nk ; and 3. Writing Ink. The Indian ink is used in China for Writing with a brush, and (br painting upon 
the soft flexible paper of Chinese maniiracture. It is ascertained, as well from experiment as from mfbrtn- 
atlon, th.it the cakes of this Ink are made of t.*impb1ack and slse, or animal glue, with the additkm of 
periuines or other substances not essential tO Us quality as an ink. The flnesootfrom the flame of a lamp 
or candle received hV holding a plate over It, mixed with clean sl*e from shreds of parchment or glove- 
leather not dyed, will make an ink equal’to that imported. Good printers* ink Is a black paint, smooth, 
and uniform In its composition, of a Arm black colour, and possesses a singular aptitude to odhare to paper 
thoroughly Impregnated with moisture. 

“ Common ink for writing is made by adding an Infusion or decoction of the nut-itelt tO lulpbltte of Iron, 
dissolved In water. A very fine black precipitate is thrown down, the speedy subsidence of which it pre¬ 
vented by the addition of a proper quantity of gum Arable Lampblack is the common material to give the 
black colour, of which 2^ ounce* are sufficient ior 16 ounces of the varnish. Vermilion is a oDod ted. They 
are ground together on a stone With a muller, in the same manner as oil paints. Among me aifbusiOir ex- 
pcrinients of ute art of chemistry, the exhibition of sympathetic Inks holds a distinguished plane. With 
these the writing is invisible, until some re.igent gives it opacity. These inks bare been proposed as the 
instruments of secret correspondence. But they are of little use in this respect, because the properties 
change by a few days’ remaining on the paper; most of them have more or less of a tlUge When tnofoughly 
dry ) and none of them resist the tost of heating the paper till it begins to be scorched.*'—(.^^frAo4tint'a 
DtcUonary qf Chemtatip.) 

INKLE, a sort of bfoad linen tafhe, Jlnnclpally manlifiieiUl'bd at Manchestey and gome 
other towns in Lancashire. 

INSOLVENCY and BANKRUPTCY. Insolvency is a term in mercantile law 
applied to designate the condition of all perimns unable to pay their debts according to 
the ordinary Usage of trade.’ A bankrupt is an insolvent; but persons may be in a state 
of insolvency without having committed any of the specific acts which bring them under 
the denomination of bankrupts. 

We have, under the article Bankruptcv, explained the most important differences ill 
the law as to insolvency and bankruptcy ; and have also briefly stated in that article, and 
in the article Credit, some of the alterations which seem to be imperatively required 
to make these laws more in harmony, than they are at present, with the principles of 
justice, and more conducive to the interests of commerce and the public advantage. In 
the present article, therefore, we shall confine ourselves to a summary statement of the 
proceedings under the existing laws. 

Under the bankrupt laws, the creditors haVe a Compulsory authority to avail them¬ 
selves of the entire possessions of their debtor; under the insolvent laws, the debtor 
himself may make a voluntary surrender of his property for the benefit of his cre¬ 
ditors, or his creditors may, on his incarceration, secure hisw property. From this di¬ 
versity in the initiative process results the greatest diversity in the ultimate operation of 
the bankrupt and insolvent acts. The proceedings under a commission of bankruptcy 
being instituted by tho creditors, they lose all fUture power over the property and person 
of the debtor after he has obtained his certificate, except in some particular cases; but 
the proceedings under the Insolvent Act having been commenced, either by himself as is 
generally the case, or by the creditors when the insolvent is in cust^y and enabled to 
take advantage of the insolvent Jaws, the insolvent’s future property is liable at all tixnek, 
his person alone being freed. There Ore exceptions even to the freedom of the 
insolvent’s person from engagements contracted before his fipplication, for relief qnder 
the law. The modem law as applied, to bankruptcy and insolvency has crea^ po 
little confusion, and the distinction between the two systems seems objectionable, and 
should be the subject of legislation. , 

Until the passing of the act 5 & 6 Viet. c. 116., no one could claim the'b^efit of 
the laws passed for relief of insolvent debtors, unless he were at the in galil under 
execution. But by this act, where the debts of a party do not exceed 300/., he may make 
a surrender of all his property, and claim protection against arrest; aadahui whether he 
be a trader or not. 

If a party owe a sum not exceeding 300/., bej|py. on giving notice to one fourth in 
number and value of his creditors in the ^^jgn Gazette, and in a local news^per, 
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petition the Court of Bankruptcy^ if he have resided l^ months in the Eondon district, 
or the country commissioner in whose district he may have ^ided 12 months, for 
his protection against arrest. The petition must set forth all his debts and credits and 
property, and any proposal he may have to make for payment ; and a protection may be 
given to his person and property until the party shall appear in court to be finally pro¬ 
tected against any process against his person and goods. On the presentation m the 
petition the property vests in the official assignee of the court, the commisioner in 
rotation appoints a qertain day to examine the party on oath, and if satisfied with the 
allegations of the petitioner, may make a final order for his protection; provided the 
debts were not contracted by fraud or breach of trust, or in aity action for the breach 
of the revenue laws, or other causes mentioned in the act. TTie commissioner may 
postpone the examination and renew the protection, may order an allowance for the 
support of the party until the final order, and may punish him for false statements. On 
the final order, all the estate, present and future, vests in 2 assignees,, one of whom is to 
be chosen by the creditors, the other being the official assignee. The judges and com¬ 
missioners were empowered to make rules to carry the act into execution, and rules 
have accordingly been published containing full directions to any party seeking the 
benefit of the act. 

We will now refer to the proceedings under the act for relief of insolvent debtors 
who are unable to claim the benefit of the act spoken of. 

1, rroceedin^$ under the existing Insolvent Act —A special tribunal, called the “ Court for Relief of In¬ 
solvent Debtors,” exists for the itiirpose of receiving the surrender of property and effects for the benefit 
of the creditors of Insolvents. It conbists of a chief and two other commissioners, appointed l)y the 
Crown, and is a court of record, with powers similar to those of the superior courts at Westminster, but 
it cannot award costs, unless in particular cases. The court sits in Portugal-street, or elsewhere as the 
court may think fit; no fees are taken, except those established by the court. The coinmissionei s also 
severally m^ike circuits 3 times a year ; and attend at the towns and places appointed for insolvents in the 
country to appear: their Judicial powers in the provincial towns are the same as those exercised in tlie 
inetronolls. 

The first step is the insolvent’s petition. Any person detained within the walls of any prison upon 
any orooess, may, within 14 days after the arrest, petition for discharge. The petition must state the t>ar- 
ticuiari of the first arrest and cause of detainer, and the amount of debts : the prisoner must give notice 
Of his intention to the gaoler, and state that he is willing to vest all his property in the assignee of the 
court, and pray to be discharged from ail demands. 

Under tliis act, any creditor may get the property of a party In custody vested in the provisional 
assignee by petition, although the prisoner may not himself have applleti. 

At the time of the petition eltiier by the prisoner or creditor, the court may order all the prisoner’s 

E roiierty (except wearing apparel, &c. to thevalueof 20/.) to be vested in tlie provisional assignee, until 
is flriaf discharge; and the court may, before the final hearing, discharge the prisoner on bail. Until 
discharge, the court may order an allowance for the prisoner for his support out of his estate. 

The filing of a petition is an act of bankruptcy if issued witliin 2 months, and the bankruptcy shall 
divest the property from the provisional assignee; but a bankruptcy is not to prevent tlie court pro- 
c^ieding under this act so as to get his future property, if the prisoner sliould under the bankruptcy ob¬ 
tain his certificate. 

The.voluntary preference of a creditor, by conveyance pf money, goods, bilh, or other property, after 
the imprisonment of the petitioner, or before his imprisonment l)eing in insolvent circumstances, is void, 
provided it were not 3 months before the imprisonment or with a view to petition. No warrant of 
attorney or execution to be enforced against property after imprisonment. 

2. Tne Assignees, — Any lime after the tiling of the petition, the court appoints assignees from among 
the creditors, to whom, on their acceptance of the appointment, an assl^ent is made of the effects of 
the prisoner. In'case of any real estate, the same, within the space of 6 months, must be sold by public 
auction, In such manner and pUtce as tlie major part In value of the creditors approve ; but when any 
part of the property is so circumstanced that the Immediate sale of ft w’ould be prejudicial to tlie in¬ 
terests of Ibe prisoner, the court may direct the management of such property till It can be properly 
sold wand If the debts can be paid by mortgage in lieu of sale, the court may give directions for that 
purpose, and a dividend is to be declared as soon as may be. 

Goods In possession and disposal of tlie insolvent, whereof he is reputed owner, are deemed his pro¬ 
perty ; bur tiiis does not affect tlie assignment of any ship or vessel, duly roistered according to the 
6 Geo, 4. c. 110. 

An account upon oath before an officer of the court, or Justice of peace, must be made up by the 
assignees within every 3 months at the furthest; and in case of a balance in hand, a dividend must be 
forthwith made, of which dividend 30 days’ previous notice must be given ; and every creditor is allowed 
to snare in the dividend, unless objected to by the prisoner, assignees, or other crccutors, in which case 
the court decide^. 

The assignees may execute powers which the insolvent might have executed, as the granting of 
leases, taking lives, transferring public stock or annuities; but they cannot nominate to a vacant eccle¬ 
siastical lietiefice. 

The assignees, with the consent of one commissioner, and the major part of the creditors in value, 
may compound for any debt due to the prisoner; or may submit dificrencca connected with the estate 
of iiio Insolvent to arbitration. 

Dividends payiile to creditors, unclaimed for 12 months, are to be paid into court to the credit of the 
estate of the Insolvent: in default of payroent of the dividends by tlie assignees, tiieir goods may be dis¬ 
trained ; or, if no distress, tliey may be imprisoned. 

The assignees, in case the insolvent is abeneficed clergyman or curate, are not entitled to the Income 
of the benefice or curacy ; but they may obtain a sequestration of the profits for the benefit of creditors. 
Neither are the assignees entitled to the pay, half-pay. pension, or other emolument of any person who 
is or has been la the army, navy, or civil servioe oi the government or East India Company ; hut the 
court may order, subject to the approval of the heiwis of public offices, a portfou of such pay, liidf'pay, 
pension, or emoluments to be set aside towards the liquidlation of the debts of the insuDent. 

The court may inquire into the conduct of the assignees, on tlie complaint of the insolvent or any of 
his creditors; and, tn case of malversation, award costs against them. 

Assignees who wilftilly employ or retain any part of the proceeds of the Insolvents estate, may be 
charged with interest, at a rate not exceeding SO/, per cent, per annum. 

3. Discharge qf the Jtuoiveni, After the vesting order, the prisoner is within 14 days to prepare a 
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schedule of all his estate, effects, and debts, with great particularity, and of his past expenditure, and 
deposit all his books and papers; the court then appoints a time for hearing, ana notice of the Vesting 
order is given to all creditors whose debts amount to 5/. At the time of the hearing the schedule Ik ex¬ 
amined, and the commissioners examine the prisoner on oath ; and any creditor, having given 3 days* 
notice of intention to do so, may oppose or examine the prisoner: the hearing may be adjourned; affidavits 
may be made against his discharge in certa n cases; the schedules and accounts n ay be referred for an 
investigation to an examiner, who may examine on oath ; and the expenses may be paid out of insolvent’s 
estatej the prisoner may be at once discharged from custo<ly, or where no cause to the contrary, in not 
less than 6 months from the filing the petition : but in case of improper dealing with his creditors, or 
other misdeeds mentioned In the act, he may be^letained 3 or 2 years, or the discharge may be conditional 
on the prisoner performing some en^gement. If cr^itors improperly oppose, the court may make them 
pay the prisoner’s costs. The adjudication is final, unless improperly obtained. Before the prisoner’s 
discharge, he must execute a warrant of attorney to enable creditors to take any ftiture property, and the 
act contains provisions for enforcing the warrant of attorney at the discretion of the court; so that all his 
future property may be made available ; or if the insolvent become entitled to property not seizable under 
an execution, the assignees may obtain the assistance of the court to realise it. 

The discharge extends to sums payable by annuity; the annuitants being admitted as creditors to the 
estate of the insolvent, at a fair valuation of their Interest. 

But the discharge does not extend to any debts due to the Crown, nor for any offence against the 
revenue laws ; nor at suit of any sheriff or other public officer, upon any bail-bond entered Into for any 
person prosecuted for such offence ; unless the Treasury certify consent to the discharge. * 

Insolvents under writ of capiVia or extent, must apply to the Barons of the Exclieqiier to be discharged. 

When the prisoner is not discharged, the court may, on application for that purpose, order the creditor 
at wiiose suit he is detained to pay any sum not exceeding 4a. weekly ; and in default of payment, the 
prisoner to be liberated. 

4. Future Liabilities of the Insolvent. — No person, after judgment entered up, is liable to Im¬ 
prisonment for any debt comprised in the schedule, unless the insolvent had entered into any covenant 
before the insolvency to pay any sum not then capable of valuation. 

An insolvent, after his discharge, may, on the application of an assignee to the court, be again ex¬ 
amined touching the effects set forth in the schedule; and if he refuse to appear or answer questions, he 
may be recommitted. 

No uncertificated bankrupt, nor any person having had the benefit of the Insolvent Act, can have it a 
second time within/ve years, unless 3-4tbs in number and value of tite creditors consent thereto, or un¬ 
less it oppear to the court that the insolvent, since ills bankruptcy or discharge, has done his utmost to 
pay all just demands : and that the debts subsequently incurred have been unavoidable, from inability 
otlierwlse to acquire subsistence for himself and family. 

Married women are entitled to the benefit of the insolvent act, and may petition the court on executing 
a special assignment. 

Tlie act 1st & 2nd Victoria, prohibits any proceedings under what is called the Lord’s Act, 32 G. 3. 
C. 28. 


Statement of the Number of Petitions filed In the Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, and of Adjudi¬ 
cations made by that Court, during each of the Seven Years ending with 1840. 


V’eari. 

PvtUions filed. | 

Adjadlcatlont made. | 

From the Prisons 
In I.Aiidon. iMid* 
d!e»ex, and 
Surrey. 

Prom the other 
I’riioni in Enii- 
land and VVaiet. 

Total. 

By the Court 
in London. 

By Justices. 

By Commis¬ 
sioners on 
Circuit. 

Total. 


8,145 

9.948 

5,087 

1,6.53 

197 

9.495 

4,975 

1 S.V> 

1,919 

9,705 

4,694 

1,613 

49 

9,228 


iH.lfl 

1,‘»48 

9,7SO 

i 4.798 

1,622 

1 

9,588 

4,9 il 

1K.17 

2,127 

.5,078 

5,205 

1,645 

1 

2.601 

4,247 

IH58 

1,961 

8,h65 

4,826 

1,561 


9,561 

4,122 

IS.W 

1,615 

2,0.51 

5,676 

1,597 


1.686 

3,083 

IK 10 

1,779 

2,888 

1 4,667 

1 1.125 

8 

9,484 

5,911 


Our next object will be to present a brief exposition of the Bankrupt Laws. 

Bankruptcy. — Blackstone defines a bankrupt— “ A trader who secretes himself or 
docs certain other acts tending to defraud his creditors.” But an intention to defraud is 
not now held to be esseiitial to constitute a bankrupt; who may be either simply an 
insolvent, or a person-^who is guilty of certain acts tending to defraud his creditors. 

There are, as already observed, some important distinctions between the bankrupt and 
insolvent laws, not only in their application to different descriptions of individuals, but 
also in the powers they exercise over the estates of persons subsequently to their being 
brought under their adjudication. ITie benefits of the Insolvent Act extend without 
distinction to every class of persons actually in prison for debt, and in cases before 
noticed of a debtor not owing 300f. to persons not in custody, whereas the benefits 
of the Bankrupt Act extend to traders only. But persons relieved under a commis¬ 
sion of bankruptcy for the first time are for ever discharged from all debts proveable 
against them, that is to say, from all debts capable of being valued, (though repeated 
instances have occurred where settlements have been made, or covenants entered into, 
from the effect of which a bankrupt is not discharged,) and their property from any 
future liability; whereas, if relieved under the Insolvent Act, their persons only are 
protected from arrest, while any property they may subsequently acquire continues 
liable to their creditors till the whole aulount of their debts be paid in full. It follows 
that the Insolvent Act affords, more immediately, personal relief only.; while the Bank¬ 
rupt Act discharges both person and property at once, and even returns the bankrupt 
a certain allowance out of the produce of his assets, proportioned to good behavioptf* 
and the amount of his dividend. 

Having already treated of insolvency, we now proceed to describe the proceedingqi 
vnder a commission of bankruptcy, as regulated by the acts 6 Geo. 4, c. 16.» 1 & 2 
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W. 4. 0 . 56., 3 Sb 3 W. 4. c. 114., 5 & 6 W. 4. c. 29., 6 & 7 W. 4. c. 27., 1 & 2 Yitt 
o. 110., 2 & 3 Viot. c. 29., and 5 & 6 Viot. e. 122 .; which are the- last general acts on the 
subject, and by which former statutes have been consolidated, and several important 
improvements introduced; leaving, however, untouched,, many radical defects in* 
hcrent in this branch of the law. The chief points to be considered, are—1. Tlie 
persons who may become bankrupt: 2. Acts constituting bankruptcy; 3. Proceedings 
of petitioning ci^tpr; 4 Courts of Bankruptcy; 5. Debts proveable under the comr 
mission; 6. OiBcial assignees; 7. Assi^ees chosen by creditors; 8. Property under 
bankruptcy; 9. Examination and liabilities of bankrupt; 10, Payment of a dividend; 
11. CertIBcate and allowance to bankrupt, 

1. sPlko moff hecome Banhrvpt. — Generally all persona in trade, capable of making binding contracts, 
whether natural-bornr subjects, aliens, or denlsens, are within the jnnsdlction of thebankrupt laws; but 
the statute expressly includes builders, bankers, brokers, packers, carpenters, scriveners, snip insurers, 
warehousemen, wharfingers, shipwrights, victuallers; keeper of inns, taverns, hotels, andi coffre- 
hoiises, dyers, printers, bleachers, fullers, oalenderers. cattle or sheep salesmen, factors, agents, 
bvery stMle keepers, coach proprietors, carriers, shipowners, auctioneers, apothecaries, market 
gardeners, oowkeepers, brickmakors, alum makers, lime burners, millers, and all persons who Use 
the trade of merchandise by bargaining, bartering, commission, consignment, and otherwise, and 
also all persons who seek their living by buying and selling. letting for hire, or by the manufacturing 
of goods and commodities. Persons who cannot become bankrupt, are graziers, fanners, workmen for 
hire, tnbnurers, receivers general of taxes, and subscribers to any comlnoercial or trading company esta* 
blished by charter or act of parliament. 

A clergyman, unless a trader, cannot be made a bankrunt; nor an attorney, in the common course of 
his profession; nor wn infant, nor a lunatic, nor a married woman, except in those cases where she may 
be sued and taken in execution for her debts. — (8 T. if. 545.) ’ 

A single act of buying or selling Is not sutticient to make a trader; as a schoolmaster selling books to 
his sohmkrs only, or a keeper of liounds buying dead liorses and selling the skin ami bones— (6 il/oojv, 
56,) BsU the quantity of dealing Is immaterial, where an Intention to deal generally may be Inferred — 
(1 Ro*t,%4.) A buyer or seller of land, or any interest In land, is not a trader within the act ; and on 
this principle it has been decided, that a brickmaker selling bricks made in his own field, or the owner 
of a mine selling minerals from his own quarry, is not llaluo, because such business is carried on only 
M a mode of enJoylng the profits of a real estate. — (3 IPf/s. 16(>.) 

Traders having privilege of parliament, are subject to the bankrupt laws, and may bo proceeded 
•gqlnst as other traders; but such persons cannot be arrested or imprisoned, except in cases made felony 
by the statute. 

4. Actt oontUtuftng Bankruptcy. — In general, any act which is intended to delay or defratid creditors, 
is an act of bankruptcy ; such as a trader concealing himself from his creditors, loaving the country, 
causing himself to be arrested or his goods takea in execution, or making any fraudulent conveyance, 
gift, or delivery of his property. A trader keeping house commits an act of bankruptcy, if he give a 
general ordbr to be denied. .So is closing the door, and not admitting persons till ascertained who they 
are h'om window, though no actual denial. —(1 Bar. $ Cres. 54.) But it is nu act of bankruptcy if the 
denial be on Sunday, or at an unseasonable hour of the night, or to prevent interruption at dinner time, 

Traders held in prison for any really subsisting debt for the period of 31 days, or wl)o, being arrested, 
make their escape out of prison or custody, commit acts of bankruptcy. A penalty due to the Crown is 
a sufficient debt, and the time is computed from the first arrest, where the party lies in prison imme¬ 
diately, and the day of arrest is Included, and the whole of the last day. 

Filing a petition, in order to take the beneflt of the Insolvent Act, is an act of bankruptcy, and a fiat 
may be issued any time before the petition is heard by the Insolvent Court, or witliin 3 calendar 
months. 

A trader may make a declaration of his insolvency, signed and attested by an attorney or solicitor, 
and afterwards to be filed in the Bankrupt Office; and the secretary signing a memoVandnm tiioroof, ts 
authority for advertising it in the Oazetfe. Upon this act of bankruptcy no commission can issue. If not 
wilhln'3 calendar months after such advertisement, and unless such advertisement be within 8 days after 
filing declaration ; and no docket can be struck tilt 4 days after advertisement, if the commission is to bo 
exeoutetl in London, and 8 if in the country. Such d(*cIaration of insolvency being concerted betwTen 
bankrupt and creditor, dues not invalidate the commission. A party may subject liimself to tlie Uanknipt 
laws, by refusing to pay, compound, or give security for a debt when summoned, as will be afterwards 
nettedd. 

The execution by a trader of any conveyance by deed, of all his estate and eflbcts for the benefit of all 
his creditors, is not an act of bankruptcy, unless a commission be sued out Within 6 months after, pro¬ 
vided the de^ be attested by an attorney or solicitor, and executed within 15 days after, and notice 
tltereof within 9 months be given in the Gazette, and 2 daily newspapers ; nr, if the trader reside more 
than HO miles from London, notice may be given in the Gazette, and nearest country newspaper. 

9. Proeeettinge qf Petitionma Crediiora. — A person being a trader, and having commute an of 
bankruptcy, the next step in the proceeding is to petition the Lord Chancellor to issue his fiat. No flat 
Is issued, unless the petitioning creditor’s debt, If I person or 1 firm, amounts to 50/., two creditors 70/., 
and 9 or more creditors lOQ/., and any person who has a security from a bankrupt for a sum-not actually 
due, may,' nevertheless, petition for a fiat. The petitioning creditor must make an affidavit before a 
'Maitef m Chancery, of the truth of his debt, and give bond, if required by the Lord Cbancelior, to prove 
his debt, the trading, gnd act ofbankniptcy. 

If a trader bavd committed no act of bankruptcy, a creditor may summon him before a commissioner 
in the manner pointed out by the act of 5 & 6 Victoria, cap 122., and compel him to admit the debt and 
pny or give security to defend an action, or in case of reftisal the creditor may trekt him as a bankrupt, 
and make this relbsal a ground for a flat; or If the trader sign an admission of the debt, and shall not 
within 14 days nay or give security, the same proceeding may be taken; or tf a party disobey any order 
cf $ny court of law or equity in bankruptcy or lunacy (or payment of money, the relbsal m^y M mode 
the frouhd Ibr a dal.- If the debt prove insufficient to snp^rt a fiat, the Lord Chancellor, upon the 
apikNcntloo of another creditor who has proved a sufficient debt, oontraeted posterior to tnU of tb4 
petitioning oreditbr, may order the bankruptcy to be proceeded in. 

The petitioning creditor proceeds at his own cost until the choice of assignees, when his expOh^oi are 
paid out of the dint mOoeyrkcelved under the bonkrup^y. ' 

Creditors entftied to sue.out a fiat against all the. partners In a firm, may el6ct to petition, only 

against i or more such partners ; anif the commission may bo superSed^ as to 1 ornaoTe pkrtners, 

withom aflbothig lit validity as to the other partners. > , - , 

Creditors who have sued out a dot nompounding with the bankrupt, or recel^ng more In the pound 
than other creditors, forfeit the wholepf thtlr debt, and whatever gratuity they received, .for the MWeflt 
m the nthor cncdltori, and the Lord Chancellor tafoy ^ther order we commission to be proceeded in or 
Superseded. - ' 
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j«nl* Banhruptey. -* The courts of bankruptcjr now consist of a Court of Review in London, 

wnsiBttng of one judge only, who combines the duties pf a vice chancellor In equity and a Judge m 
TOnKruptcy, fhe Court of Review controls all the proce^ings of minor Courts, and a^udlcates on all 
matters of ba nkruptcy. There is a court in London consisting of 5 commissioners, wberC the iir»o<ICal 
Of bankruptcy Is performed s these commissioners conduct all the Judicial busineaik and oonUol 
Sk bankruptcy from the time of the Cpenlhg the flat to the windlntM oTUlb ewt®. 

1 heir district ^braces London and the eastern and southern parts of England. Thw aire 7 wher 
c^misilonm having courts at Birmingham, Livek'pool, Mancliester, Leeds, Bristol, Exeter, and New¬ 
castle Uj^ Tyne, and these districts comprehend within the jurisdiction of the commissioners the greater 
imrt of the northern and western parts of England. The commissioners have official assignees and re¬ 
gistrars attached to each district court. 

"Oi bs now proceed wltli the powers and duties of the commissioners. 

Lomratssloners ire empowered to summon persons, examine them on oath, and call for any deeds pr 
d^uments, necessary to establish the trading and act of bankruptcy; and upon fUH proof thereof, to 
adjudge the debtor a bankrupt. Notice of such adjudication must be given in the Gazette, and 3 public 
m^ings appointed for the bankrupt to surrender; the last of w hlch meetings to be the 42d day after. 
A bankrupt refusing to attend at the appointed tliqe may be apprehended; and on refusing to answer 
any question touching his business or property, may be committed to prison. 

By warrant of the commissioners, persons may break open any bouse, premises, door, chest, or trunk 
of any bankrupt, and seize on his body or property; and if the bankrupt be in prison or eustody, they 
may seize any property (necessary wearing apparel excepted) In the possession or such bankrupt, or any 
other person. Authorised by a justice's warrant, promises may be searched not belonging to the bank¬ 
rupt. on suspicion of property being concealed there; and persons suspected to have any of the twnk- 
rupt s property in tlieir possession, refusing to ob(>y the summons of commissioners, or refusing to answer 
Interrogatories, or to surrender documents, without lawful excuse, may be imprisoned. The wife of the 
bankrupt may be examined, or. on refusal, committed, and the person against whom a flat Is issued on 
proof of probable cause, for believing that lie Is about to leave England, may be arrested. • 

Persons summoned are entitled to their expenses; and those attending, whether summoned or not, to 
assist the commissioners in their inquiries, are protected from arrest on any civil suit. 

5. Debts proveable under Commission. — At tlie 3 meetings appointed by the commissioners, and at 
every other meeting appointed by them for proof of debts, every creditor may prove his debt by affidavit 
or by his own oath ; incorporated bodies by an agent authorised for tl\e purpose ; and one partner may 
prove on behalf of the Arm. Persons living at a distance may prove by affidavit before a Master in 
Chancery, or if resident abroad, be/ore a magistrate wliere residing, attested by a public notary, or Britisli 
minister or consul. 

Clerks and servants, to whom the bankrupt is indebted for wages, are entitled to be paid 3 months’ 
wages, and not exceeding 30/., and for the residue they may prove under the commission. 

Indentures of apprenticeship are discharged by bankruptcy; but in case a premium has been received, 
tlie commissioners may direct a portion of it to be repaiu for the use of the apprentice, proportioned to 
ttie term of apprenticeship unexpired. 

Debts upon bill, bond, note, or other negotiable security, or where credit has beengiven upon valuable 
consideration, though not due at the time the act of bankruptcy was committed, are proveable under 
the commission. Sureties, persons liable for the debts of. or bail for the bankrupt, m^ prove afier 
having paid such debts, If they have contracted the Uability without notice of any act of bankruptcy. 
Obligee in bottomry or respondentia bonds, and .assured in policy of insurance, are admitted to claim ; 
and after loss, to prove as if the loss or contingency had happened before commission had issued against 
the obligor or insurer. Annuity creditors may prove for the value of their annuities, regard being had 
to the origin<al cost of such annuities. Persons having securities may have them valued, and prove 
for the dln'erence. Plaintiffs in any action, having obtained judgment against the bankrupt, may prove 
for their costs. 

When there are mutual debts between the bankrupt and a creditor, they may be set off against each 
Other, and the balance, if in favour of the creditor, is provable against the oankrupt’s estate. 

Interest may be proved on all bills of exchange and promissory notes over-due at the time of issuing 
commission, up to the date of the commission. 

Proving a debt under the commission bars the right to proceed against the bankrupt by action ; and 
in case the bankrupt be in prison at the suit of a creditor, he cannot prove his debt without first dls- 
charging tlie bankrupt from confinement: but the creditor Is not liable for tlie costs of the action so re¬ 
linquished by bim. 

No debt barred by the statute of limitations is proveable under the commission. 

6. Qffleial Assignees. — An important alteration introduced by Lord Brougham’s act, particularly to 
commercial men, Is the appointment of official assignees. 'I’tiey are 13 in number, merchants and traders, 
resident in tiie motVopoiis or vicinity, and there are 4 in each country district except at Exeter, wheio 
there are only 3, and ut Newcastle upon Tyne I, and are selected by Uie Lord Chancellor. They are to 
act with the assignees chosen by the creditors. All the real and personal estates of the bankrupt, all the 
monies, stock io the public funds, securities and proceeds of sale, are transferred and vested in the 
official assignee, subject to the rules, orders, and direction of the Lord Chancellor, or a member of the 
Court of Bankruptcy. The official aiisigneo gives security for the trust reposed in him; and is required 
to deposit all monies, securities, &c. in the Bank of England. 

The officiM assignee Is neither remunerated by a percentage nor a Axed salary, but a sum is paid to 
him for his trouble, at the discretion of tlie coromlBsioners, and proportioned to tne estates of the bank¬ 
rupt and the duties discharged. 

7. Appointment qf Assignees by Creditors — The official assignee is empowered to act as the sole 


Sd meetings. Every creditor to the amount of 10/. who has proved his debt, is eligible to vote \ persons 
may be authorised by letters of attorney to vote, and the choice is made by the major part in value of 
the creditors: but the commissioners may reject any person they deem unfit; upon wh|cn a new choice 
must bo made. 

When only 1 or more partners of a firm are bankrupt, a creditor to the whole firm is entitled to vote, 
and to assent to or dissent from the certificate; but such creditor, unless a petitioning cre^r, cannot 
receive any dividend out of the s^rote estate, until all the other c/edltors are paid in full, 

Assigipbei ma7< consent or creditors declare at any meeting duly summoned, qoffij^uhd or sub¬ 

mit disputes to arbitration, and such reference be made a nil^ of.ite. Court of BankVimtey, or^lbtf tpay, 
witii.fucb consent of the creditors, comnnehce suits in equity; but, U l-3d in value or creditors dO not 
attend such meeting, the same ^wOrs are granted to assignees, with the consent. In writing, oTcomiiils- 
sioners. . . 

Asilghees tokeep a book of account, where shall bo ^tered 4 statement of all recetpUAhd payments 


relating to bankrupt’s estate, and which may Im inspected.^ a^ creditor whq has prorod^and 14 day* 
befora any dlrjdend shalljM declared, the official assignee SnaBlorntsb a debtorand creditor accomu to 
the creditot’i aisijgneo. Comihlssloners may summon asiigoqOs; with their boohs fod paporf, l^oro 
them I and If they refUsO to attend, may cause them to bo comtnitted t|ll they obey tbO studm^, and 
the official assignees may be removed at any time the Lord phancenpr. 

An assignee retaining or employing the money or.the hankrUpt, to the amodht ql^lOQI. or unitaids, for 
his own advantage, may be charged per ceutlnter^kt. . 
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INSOLVENCY AND BANKEUPTCY. 


The court is nuthorfscd, at the sitting for the last examination, or whenever after it siiall think fit, to 
audit the assignee’s accounts, of nhieh audit 21 days’ notice must be given In the Gazetta which accounts 
must be delivered on oath, and the commissioners may examine the asssignee touching tlte truth 
thereof. 

8. Property under Bankruptcy — The official assignee is vested with all the real and personal estate 
of the b ankrupt, and wiih all such property as may bo devised to him, or come into ins possession, till 
tJie time he obtain bis ceriillcate. The commissioners may sell any real property of which the bank) npt 
is seised, or any estate tall in possession, reversion, or remaindex; and tne sale is good against the 
bankrupt, the issue of his (>ody, and against all persons claiming under him after he became bankrupt, 
or whom he can cut ofTfrom any future interest. All property which the bankrupt has in right of tiis 
wife passes to the assignee, except such as is settled for her own sole benefit. Any property pledged, or 
securities deposited, may be redeemed for the trenefit of the creditors 

If a bankrupt, being at the time insolvent, convey his land or goods to his children or others (except 
upon their marriage, or for a valuable consideration), or deliver securities, nr transTer debts Into otltcr 
nanies, such transactions are void, but this does not extend XAKbon&jUieuAr orconv^ance; a purchaser 
Is there protected in a transaction with the bankrupt, if he have no notice of an act of bankruptcy. 

A lanolord after or out of bankruptcy cannot distrain for more than one year's rent ; but he may prove 
under the commission for tlie residue. 

The assignee may accept any lease to which the bankrupt is entitled, and his acceptance exonerates the 
bankrupt from any future liability for rent; or if the assignee decline the lease, and the bankrupt, within 
14 days after, deliver the lease to the lessor, he is not lial le for rent. 

In general, all power which the bankrupt might lawmliy execute In the sale .ind disposition of his 
property for the benefit of hltn.self, mav be executed by the assignee for the benefit of creditors, and tlio 
assignees are entitled to all or nearly all the benefits which the bankrupt could have ; even a contract to 
employ a party has been held to pass to his assignees. 

The circumstance of a commission appealing in the Gazettes and a fair presumption that tlie person 
tp be nilheted thereby may have seen the same, is deemed sufficient legal notice of an act of bankruptcy 
having been coihmitted. 

0. Examination and Liabilities qf Bankrupt. —A \ ankrupt having, after an act of bankruptcy or in 
contemplation of bankruptcy, obtaineil goods on credi'. on false nretences, is gulltv of a misdemeanor, and 
a bankrupt not surrendering to the commissioners before 3 o'clock upon the 4‘2if day after notice, or not 
making uiscovery uf his estate and etTects, not delivering up goods, books, p.apcrs, &c., or removing or 
embezzling to the value of 10/., is guilty of felony, and liable to u discretionary punishment Irom imprison- 
ment to transportation for life. The period for surrendering may be enlarged by the Lord Chancellor ; 
ami the commissioners, or assignees with approval of ci'inmissioners, may grant an allowance for siippoit 
of the bankrupt and his family till he has passed his last examination. iJuring his attendance on com¬ 
missioners, the bankrupt is protected from arrest. 

The bankrupt isrequired to deliver up his books of account to the assignees upon oatli, and to attend 
them on reasonable notice ; he may inspect his accounts, assi-sted by other persons, in presence of as¬ 
signees. .-Vflcr certificate is allowed, he is required to attend assignees, in settling accounts, at 5s. per 
day j and may be committed for non-attendance. 

A penalty of 1001. la Imposed on persons concealing bankrupt’s eiTects, and double the value of the 
property so concealed ; and an allowance of 51. per cent, to persons discovering such concealment, witli 
sucii further reward ns the major part of the creditors may think fit to grant. 

The bankrupt, or any other person, wilfully swearing falsely, is liable to the penalties of perjury. 

If the bankrupt shall not, if in the U. Kingdom at the time of adjudication, within 21 days after adver- 
tisetnenr In the Gazette, or within 3 months after advertisement if in any other part of Europe at tlie 
date of the adjudication, or if elsewhere at this date, within 12 montlis after advertisement, dispute the 
fiat, the gazette to be conclusive. 

At any meeting of creditors, after the last examination, the bankrupt or his friends may tender a com. 
position i which, if accepted by O-lOths in number and value of the creditors, at 2 separate meetings, tlie 
Xord Clianccllor may snperseue the commission. In deciding on sucli offer, creditors under 20/. are not 
entitled to vote ; but their debts are computed in value. Persons residing out of England may vote by 
letter of attorney, properly attested ; and the bankrupt may be required to make oath that no unfair 
means have been employed to obtain the assent of any creditor to such arrangement. 

10. Payment of a Dividend -Tlie court, acting in the prosecution of any Rat, may declare a dividend 

at any time after the time for the last examination of the bankrupt, but 21 days’ notice of the meeting 
to declare it must be regularly advertised; at which meeting, creditors who have not proved may 
nrovc their debts ; and at such meeting commissioners may order the nett produce of bankrupt’s estate 
TO be shared amOng the creditors that have proved, in proportion to their debts ; but no dividend to be 
declared unless the accounts of the assignees have been first audited and delivered in ai before de¬ 
scribed. 

If (Hio estate is not wholly divided upon a first dividend, a second meeting must be called, not later 
than 18 months from the date of commission ; and the dividend declared at sucli second meeting to ho 
final, unless some suit at law be pending, or some part of bankrupt’s property afterwards accrue to the 
assignees j In which case it must be shared among the creditors within 2 months after it is converted 
into money; but this may be controlled by the court. 

Assignees having unclaimed dividends to the amount of 20/., who do not within 3 calendar months 
from the expiration of a year from the order of payment of such dividends, cither pay them to the 
creditors entitled thereto, or cause a certificate thereof to be filed in the Bankrupt Office, with tlie 
names, /tc. of tlio parlies to whom tine, shall be charged with legal interest from tlie time the certificate 
()u;;ht to have been filed, and such further sum, not exceeding 20/, per cent, per annum, as the com¬ 
missioners think fit. The Ixird Chancellor may order the investment of unclaimed dividends In the 
funds ; and tiie unclaimed dividends now are resorted to for the payment of salaries and expenses of the 
court. Any creditor claiming dividends duo to him may obtain tliem upon application but unless the 
dividend be considerable, the expense of the application is too great to render the attempt to obtain it 
prudent. 

No action can be brought again&t assignees for any dividend; the remedy being by petition to the 
Lord Chancellor, 

11. Cert Jtcate and Allotrance to Bankrupt —The bankrupt who has surrendered, and conformed in 
all tilings to the provisions of the bankrupt law's, is discharged by the certificate from all debts and 
demands proireable und^r the commission ; but this does not discharge his partner, or one Jointly bound, 
or In joint contract With him, nor docs it debar a debt due to the Crown. 

The creditors now do not sign the bankrupt's certificate; the mode of obtaining it is for the bankrupt 
to apply to the court acting in the flat, to appoint a sitting for the allowance of the certificate, of which 
21 days notice shall be advertised in the Gazette, and at this sitting (he creditors may be heard agdihst 
the allowance; alfid thd court, having regard to the conduct of the bankrupt before and after the bank¬ 
ruptcy, may cither allow, or refbse, or suspend the allowance of the certificate. Tlie allowance U to be 
of no force, if the court under hand and seal don ot certify to the Court of Review that the bankrupt 
has conformed to the law; and made a full discovery of his estate and effects, and that there appears no 
reason to doubt the truth of such dlscove}*, and unless the bankrupt swear that the certificate was ob- 
fairly, and unless the allowance be confirmed by the Court or Review. 

A bankrupt, after obtaining his certificate, cannot be arrested for any debt proveable under the com- 
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mission ; nor U he liable to satisfy any debt from which he is discharged* upon any promise, contract, or 
agreement, unless made in writing. 

In case a person has been bankrupt before, tir compounded with his creditors, or taken benefit of In¬ 
solvent Act, unless the estate produced 16s. in the pound, the certificate only protects the person of tenk- 
runt from arrest; and any future property he acquires maybe seised by assignees for benefit of creditors. 

If the produce of bankrupt’s estate does not amount to l(Xs. in the pound, he is only allowed out of tho 
assets, so much as assignees think fit, not exce^ing 3 per cent., or 30CL in the whole; if it produce lO^., 
5 per cent., not exceeding 4001 .; if 12s fid. is paid in the pound, 74 per cent., not exceeding 6C0f.; if 1.6s. 
in the pound and upwards, 10 per cent., and not exceeding 600/. One partner may receive Ills allowance, 
if entitled, fVom the Joint and his separate estate, though the others are not entitled. 

A bankrupt is not entitled to certificate or allowance, if he has lost by gaming or wagering, hi 1 day, 
20/., or within 1 year next preceding his bankruptcy, 200/.; or 200/, by sto»-jobbing in the same period; 
or, in contemplation of bankruptcy, has destroyed or falsified his books, or concealed bis property ; or, If 
any person having proved a false debt under the commission, such bankrupt being privy thereto, or 
afterwards knowing the same, has not disclosed it to his assignees within 1 month after such knowledge. 

Lastly, upon request by the bankrupt, the oflicial assignee is required to declare to him how he has 
disposed of his property, and account to him for the stirmus, if any: but before any surplus can bo ad¬ 
mitted, interest must be paid, first, on all debts proved that carry interest, at the rate payable thereon ; 
and next, upon all other debts at the rate of 4/. per cent., to be calculated from the date of tlie com¬ 
mission. 


Account of the Number and Description of Persons who became Bankrupt, in England and Wales, 
between the Ist of November, 1841, and the 1st of November, 1842. 


Apothecaries. 3. 

Armv agent, 1. 

Auctioneers, 4. 

Bakers, 7. 

Bankers, 18. 

Bill brokers. 4. 
Blacksmiths, 

Bookbinders, 2. 

Book sellers, 15. 

Boot and shoe makers, IS. 
Brass founder, 1. 

Brewers, SI. 

Brick makers, 7. 

Brush makers, S. 

Builders, 47. 

Butchers, 5 . 

Canvas manufiicturer, 1. 
Carpenters, Ac. .^3. 

Carpet dealers, 4. 

Carriers, 4. 

Carver 1. 

Cattle dealers, 8. 

Chain monufaciurer, 1. 
Cheesemongers, 4. 

Chemists and druggists, S8. 
China and glass dealers, S. 
Cider merchant, 1. 
Clothiers, 13. 

Caoch makers, 9. 

Coach proprietors, 6 
Coach tire smith, 1. 

Coal merchants and dealers, 
24. 

Commission agents, 32. 


Confectioners, 3. 

Coo)iers, 4. 

Copper merchant, 1. 

Corn merchants, 28. 

Cotton dealers and manufkc- 
turers, 36. 

Curriers, 8. 

Dairymen, 6. 

Dealers, 21. 

Dra|iers, 47. 

Drysalters, 2. 

Dyers, 3. 

Earthenware manufacturers. 

Engineers, 14. 

Engravers, 3. 

Fanners, 11. 

Feather merchant, 1, 
Fishmongers and salesmen, 6. 
Fiax spinners, 2. 

Flour dealew,^. 

Furriers, 2. 

Oas manufacturer, 1. 

Glass merchants, 6. 

Glazier, 1. 

Glove maker, 1. 

Grocers, 67. 

Gun maker, 1. 

Hardwaremen, 17. 

Hatters, 13. 

Hop merchant. 1. 

Horse dealers, 5. 

Hosiers, 7. 

India rubber manufiicturer. 1. 


Innkeepers, 46. 
lr<H) and steel merchants, 5. 
Ironfounders, 12. 
Ironmongers, 18. 

Jewellers, 4. 

Lece dealers, 9. 
l^eather sellers, 5. 

Lime merchantii, 4. 

Linen dr alters, 34. 

T.lvery stable keepers, 6. 
J.odging-house keepers, 3. 
Maltsters, 17. 

Mercers, 8. 

Merchants, 96. 

Millers, 26. 

Milliners, 5. 

Money scriveners, 15. 


Ship brokers, 8. 

Rhip owners, 8, 
Rhipwrights, II. 

Silk mBnirfacttncrt 
dealers, 14. 

Rlnters, 3. 

ScKsp boilers, 2. 
Rolioitor, I. 

Stationers, 10. 

8to<'k brokers, 2. 

Stone masons, 3. 

Stone merchants, 2. * 

Rugar manufacturer, 1. 
Surgeons, 8. 

Tail^, 23. 

Tallow chimdlers, 5. 
Tanners, 2. 


Fa|ier manufacturers, 7. 
Paper ktainer, 1. 
Pawnbrokers, 3. 

Picture dealers, 6, 
Printem, 9. 

Road contractor, 1. 
Rope makers, 4. 
Ratfdlers, 6. 

Sail makers, 2. 

Salt merchants, 3. 
Bchoolmistress, 1. 

Total banknipu in England and Wales, 1373. 


Muslcat Instrument makers, 3. Timlte^merchants, 10. 

Oil cloth manufacturer, 1. Toliacco manufacturers, 2 
Oilmen, 4. Toy manufaclmrers, 2. 

Oil merchants, 4. Upftolsterers, 18. 

Optician, I. vrctuallers, 41. 

Painters and glaziers, &c. 10. Vinegar manufacturer, 1. 


li. 

Wharfinger!., 3. 
WheelwiHghts, 2. 

Wine and Mdrlt merchants, 4 7. 
Wire Workers, 2. 

Woollen manufacturers and 
dealers, .00. 

Wool merchants, 11. 

Various 21. 


INSURANCE, a contract of indemnity, by which one party engages, for a stipu¬ 
lated sum, to insure another against a risk to which he is exposed. The party who 
takes upon him the risk, is called the Insurer^ Assurevy or Underwriter ; and the party 
protected by the insurance is called the /n«wre</, or Assured ; the sum paid is called the 
Fremium; and the in.strument containing the contract is called the Poh'cy. 

I. Insurance (General Principles of), 

II. Insurance (Marine). 

III. Insurance (Fire). 

IV. Insurance (Life). 


1. Insurance (General Principles of). 

It is the duty of government to assist, by every means in its powei^, the effbrts of 
individuals to protect their property. Losses do not always arise from a(^cidental cir¬ 
cumstances, but are frequently occasioned by the crimes and misconduct of individuals • 
and there are no means so effectual for their prevention, when they arise from this source’ 
as the establisitnent of a vigilant system of police, and of such an administration of tfie 
law as may be calculated to afford those who are injured a ready and cheap method of 
obtaining every practicable redress ; and, as fkr as possible, of insuring the punbhment 
of culprits. But, in despite of all that may be done by government, end of the utmost 
vigilance on the part of individuals, property must always be exposed to a variety of 
casu^ilties from fire, shipwreck, and other unforeseen disasters. And hence the import¬ 
ance of inquiring how such unavoidable losses, when they do occur, may be rendered 
least ii\jurious. 

'fhe loss of a ship, or the conflagration of a cotton mill, is a calamity that would jh-e^ 
heavily even on the richest individual. But were it distributed among several indivi¬ 
duals, each would feel it proportionally less; and provided the numlier of those i^iftOng 
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whom it was distributed were very considerable, it would hardly occasion any sensible 
tncoiivemence to any one in particular. H^ce the advantage combining to lessen 
the injury arising from the accidental destruction of property: and it is the Effusion of 
the risk of loss over a wide surfiM^e, and its valuation* that forms the employment of 
those engined in insurance. 

Thou^ be in^KMaible to trace the circumstances which occasion those events that 
are* on £at account* termed accidental, they are, notwithstanding, found to obey certain 
lawi number of births, mamages, anid deaths; the proportions of male to female, 

and of IcgiUmate to illegitimate births; the ships cast away; the houses burned f apd a 
vast variety of other apparently accidental events; are yet, when our experience epi- 
braces a sufficiently wide field, found to be nearly e<]|ual in equdl periods of time: ^iad 
it is easy, from observations made upon them, to estunate the sum which an individual 
should pay, either to guarantee his property from risk, or to secure a certain sum for 
liis heirs at his death. 

It must, however, be carefully observed, that no confidence can be placed in such 
estimates, unless they are deduced from a very wide induction. Suppose, for example, 
it happens that during the pjresent year one house is accidentally burned, in a town 
containing 1,<XX) houses; this would afford very little ground for presuming that the 
average probability of fire in that town was 1 to ],(XX). For it might be mund that 
not a single house had been burned during the previous 10 years, or that 10 were burned 
daring each of these years. But supposing it were ascertained, that, at an average of 
10 years, I house had been annually burned, the presumption that 1 to 1,000 was the 
real ratio of the probability of fire would be very much strengthened ; and if it were 
found to obtain for 20 or 30 years together, it might be held, for all practical purposes 
at least, as indicating the precise degree of probability. 

Besides its being necessary, in order to obtain the true measure of the probability of 
any event, that the series of events, of which it is one, should be observed for a rather 
lengthened period, it is necessary also that the events should be numerous, or of pretty 
fre(]uent occurrence. Suppose it were found, by obscfving the births and deaths of 
1,000^000 individuals taken indiscriminately from among the whole population, that the 
mean duration of human life was 40 years; we should have but very slender grounds for 
concluding that this ratio would hold in the case of the next 10, 20, or 50 individuals 
that are bom. Such a number is so small as hardly to admit of the operation of what is 
called the hw of average. When a large number of lives is taken, those that exceed the 
medium term are balanced by those that fall short of it; but when the number is small, 
there is comparatively little room for the principle of compensation, and the result can¬ 
not, therefore, be depended upon. 

It is found, by the experience of all countries in which censuses of the population have 
been taken with considerable accuracy, that the number of male children l^rn is to that 
of female children in the proportion nearly of 22 to 21. But unless the observations be 
made on a very large scale, this result will not be obtained. If we look at particular 
families, they sometimes consist wholly of boys, and sometimes wholly of girls; and it is 
not possible that the boys can be to the girls of a single family in the ratio of 22 to 2K 
But when, instead of confining our observations to particular families, or even parishes, 
we extend them so as to embrace a population of 500,OCX), these discrepancies disappear, 
and we find that there is invariably a small excess in the number of males born over tlie 

ibmiSeii. 

Ibe false inferences that have been drawn from the doctrine of chances, have uni¬ 
formly, almost, proceeded from generalising too rapidly, or from deducing a rate of pro¬ 
bability frpm such a number of instances as do not give a fair average. But when the 
instances on which we found our conclusions are sufficiently numerous, it is seen that 
the most anomalous events, such as suicides, deaths by accidents, the number of letters 
put into tbe .post-offi^ without any address, &c., form pretty regular series, and con¬ 
sequently admit of being estimated d priori. 

The business of inauranoe is founded upon the principles thus briefir stated. Sup¬ 
pose it has been rMsarked that otforty ships, of the ordinary degree oFsea-n^ortbiness, 
employed in a given trade, 1 is annually oast away, the probability of loss will plainly 
be eqiud to onoferikth. And if an individual wish to insure a ship, or the cargo on 
board a ship, engaged in this trade, be ought to pay a premium equal to the l-40th part 
of the sum he inaiireei exelu^ve of sueb «n additiomd sum as may be required to nv- 
denmify the insurer .for hie trouble, and-, to leave him a feir profit If tte premium 
exceed this sum, the insurer is overpaid; and if it fell below it, he is undi^id. 

Insurances are effected sometimes by societies, and sometimes by individuals, the risk 
being in either ease diffused amonigst a number of persons. Companies fr>rmed for 
carrying en the business have generaUy a large subscribed capital; or simb a number of 
nroprietors ea enablesitheiXi' to raise, without difficulty, whatever sums may at any time 
be required' to make good losses. Societies of this sort do not limit their risks to small 
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sums; that is, they not often refuse to Insure o'" large sum upon e a house, a 
life, &o. The magnitude'of their capitals aflEhrds them^e tneaiiB of Msily delNiping a 
heavy loss; and their premiums being proportioned to risks, theli^ piollt is^^at at» 
average, independent of such d>ntingenoies. - - 

Individuals, it is plain, could not act in this way, unless thw wore possessed of yery 
laige' capitals; and beside^ the' taking of large risks woula render the buiineas* to 
haaardous^ that few would Im disposed to engage in it. Instead, therefbre^>'of ihsiifing 
a large su^ as 20t0O0lf upon a single ship, a private underwriter or xnsurer^may npt, 
probably, in ordinary oases, take a greater risk than 200/. or 500/.; so that, though hie 
engagemenhi may, when added tc^ether, amount to 20^000/., they will be ^fibsed over 
from 40 to 100 ^ips; and supposing 1 or 2 ships to be lost, the loss would not impair 
his capital, and would only lessen his profits. Hence it is, ^at while one transaction 
only may be required in getting a ship insured by a company, lO or 20 separate, tTaoi^ 
actions may be required in getting the same thing done at Lloyd's, or by private ind^f 
viduals. When conducted in this cautious manner, the business of instuance is as safe 
a line of speculation as any ini which individuals calk engagew 

To establish a policy of insurance on a fair foundation, or in such a way that the 
premiums paid by the insured shall exactly balance the risks incurred by the insurer^ 
and the various necessary expenses to which they are put, including, of course, their 
profit, it is necessary, as previously remarked, that the experience of the risks should be 
pretty extensive. It is not, however, at all necessary, that either party should inquire 
into the circumstances that lead to those events that are most commonly made the sub¬ 
ject of insurance. Such a research would, indeed, be entirely fruitless: we are, ancT 
must necessarily continue to be, wholly ignorant of the causes of their occurrence. 

It appears, from the accounts given by Mr. Scoresby, in his valuable work on the 
Arctic Regions, that of 586 ships which sailed from the various ports of Great Britain 
for the northern whale fishery, during the 4 years ending with 1817, 8 were lost — 
(vol. ii. p. 1.81.), — being at the rate of about 1 ship out of every 73 of those employed. 
Now, supposing this to be about the average loss, it follows that the premium required 
to insure against it should be 1/. 7«. 4d. percent., exclusive, as already observed, of the 
expenses and profits of the insurer. Both the insurer and the insiir^ would gain by 
entering into a transaction founded on this fair principle* When the operations of the 
insurer are extensive, and his risks spread over a considerable number of ships, his profit 
does not depend upon chance, but is as steady, an'd may be as fairly calculated upon« a« 
that of a manufiicturer or a merchant; while, on the other hand, the individuals who 
have insured their property have exempted it from any chance of loss, and placed it> at 
it were, in a state of absolute security. 

It is easy, frqm the brief statement now made, to perceive the immense advantage 
resulting to navigation and commerce from the practice of marine insurance. Without 
the aid that it afi^rds, comparatively few individuals would be found disposed to expoiO 
their property to the risk of long and hazardous voyages; but by its means insecurity is 
changed for security, and the capital of the merchant, whose ships are dispersed over 
every sea, and exposed to all the perils of the ocean, is as secure as that of the agricuU 
turist. He can combine his measures and arrange his plans as if they could no long^ 
be affected by accident. The chances of shipwreck, or of loss by unforseen oc0iirretoea» 
enter not into his calculations. He has purchased an exemption from the effects 
casualties; and applies himself to the prosecution of his business with that confideiid^InMi 
energy which nothing but a feeling of security can inspire. ** Lcs chances de la navigation 
entravaient le commerce. Le systeme des assurances a paru; il a consult^ lea saitons $ 
il a porte ses regards sur la mer; il a interrog^ ce terrible ^l^ment; il en a jug^ I'incoli- 
stance; il en a pressenti les orages : il a 5pi4 la politique: il a reconnu lee ports et lea 
cutes des deux mondes; il a tout soumis k des calculs savans, k des thtories approxitoV 
tives; et il a dit au commer 9 ant habile, au navigateur intr^pide: certes, U y a dee 
desastres sur lesquels rhumanit^ ne peut que g4mir; mais quant k votre ftotune, alle% 
franchisi^ les mers« depldyes votre activity et votre Industrie; je me charge d# Hroe 
risques. Alor% Messieurs, s'il est permis de le dire, les quatre parties du moMe seaoiit 
rapptuch^es.«—( Oode de Commerce^ Exposi dee Moiifki liv. ii.) 

Besides insuring against the perils of the sea, and losses arising from accideikteefivited 
Uy the operation of natural eauses, it is common to insure against enemieSy pisat^s, fkiOv^ 
and even the firaud, or, as it is technically termed, burrattiTi lot the master. ^ T^e frisk 
arising from those sources of casu^ty being mitremely fluetuating and varioidk» ii i».illok 
easy to estbnate it with any considerable degree of aecfuracy; and nothing more Hie&vd 
rough averege ohn, in most cases, be looked for. In time Of war^ tbo iltietuarion»^:fhO 
rates of insurance are particularly greM i and the intelligeiiee that an enemy'dequadroa^ 
or even a singly privateer, is esmsing in the course wbieb the ships bound to: or retun|^ 
ing fiom any given port usually fidloW, causes an instantaneous rise in 'tb(» premiuitu 
ITie appointmimt of convoys €ar the protection of trade during wary neoessMiily taiid% by 
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lessening the chances of capture, to lessen the premium on insurance. Still, however, 
the risk in such periods is, in most cases, very considerable; and as it is liable to change 
very suddenly, great caution is required on the part of the underwriters. 

Provision may also be made, by means of insurance, against loss by fire, and almost 
all the casualties to which property on land is subject. 

But, notwithstanding what has now been stated, it must be admitted, that the advan¬ 
tages derived firom the practice of insuring against losses by sea 'and land are not 
altogether unmixed with evil. The security which it affords tends to relax that vigilant 
attention to the protection of property which the fear of its loss is sure otherwise to excite. 
This, however, is not its worst effect. The records of our courts, and the experience of 
all who are largely engaged in the business of insurance, too clearly prove that ships 
have been repeatedly sunk, and houses burned, in order to defraud the insurers. In 
despite, however, of the temptation to inattention and firaud which is thus afforded, there 
can be no doubt that, on the whole, the practice is, in a public as well as private point 
of view, decidedly beneficial. The frauds that are occasionally committed raise, in some 
degree, the rate of insurance. Still it is exceedingly moderate; and it is most probable, 
that the precautions adopted by the insurance offices for the prevention of fire, especially 
in great towns, where it is most destructive, outweigh the chances of increased conflagra¬ 
tion arising from the greater tendency to carelessnes.s and crime. 

The business of life in.surancc has been carried to afar greater extent in Great Britain 
than in any other country, and has been productive of the most beneficial effects. Life 
insurances are of various kinds. Individuals without any very near connections, and 
possessing only a limited fortune, are sometimes desirous, or are sometimes, froth the 
necessity of their situation, obliged, annually to encroach on their capitals. But should 
the life of such persons be extended beyond the ordinary term of existence, they might 
be totally unprovided for in old age ; and to secure tliemselves against this contingency, 
they pay to an insurance company the whole or a part of their capital, on condition of 
its guaranteeing them, as long as they live, a certain annuity, proportioned partly, of 
course, to the amount of the sum paid, and partly to their age when they buy the annuity. 

But though sometimes serviceable to individuals, it may be questioned whether in¬ 
surances of this sort are, in a public point of view, really advantageous. So far as their 
influence extends, its obvious tendency is to weaken the principle of accumulation; to 
stimulate individuals to consume their capitals during their own life, without thinking 
or caring about the interest of their successors. Were such a practice to become general, 
it would be productive of the most extensively ruinous consequences. Tlie interest 
which most men take in the welfare of their iamilies and friends affords, indeed, a pretty 
strong security against its becoming injuriously prevalent. ITiere can, however, be little 
doubt that this selfish practice may be strengthened by adventitious means ; such, fur 
example, as the opening of government loans in the shape of life annuities, or in the 
still more objectionable form of tontines. But when no extrinsic stimulus of this sort is 
given to it, there do not seem to be any very good grounds for thinking that the sale of 
annuities by private individuals or associations can materially weaken the principle of 
accumulation. 

Luckily, however, the species of insurance now referred to is but inconsiderable com- 
pare^d with that which has accumulation for its object. All professional persons, or 
th^^ living on salaries or wages, such as lawyers, physicians, military and naval ollicers, 
okilmk in public or private oftice.s, &c., whose incomes must, of course, terminate with 
their lives, and a host of others, who are either not possessed of capital, or cannot dispo.se 
of their capital at pleasure, must naturally be dcsirou.s of providing, so iar as they may 
be able, for the comfortable subsistence of their families in the event of their death 
lake, for example, a physician or lawyer, without fortune, but making,perhaps, 1,000/. 
or 2,000/. a year by his business ; and suppose that he marries and has a family ; if this 
individual attain to the average duration of human life, he may accumulate such a 
fortune as will provide for the adequate support of his family at his death. But who 
can presume to say that such will be the case ? — that he wdll not be one of tlie many 
exceptions to the general rule?— And suppose that he were hurried into an untimely 
grave, his family would necessarily be destitute. Now, it is against such calamitous 
contingencies that life insurance is intended chiefly to provide. An individual possessed 
of an income terminating at his death, agrees to pay a certain sum annually to an in- 
suranoc office; and this office binds itself to pay to his family, at his death, a sum 
equivalent, under deduction of the expenses of management and the profits of tlie insurers, 
to what these annual contributions, accumulated at compound interest, would amount 
to, supposing the insured to reach the common and average term of human life. Tliough 
he were to die the day after the insurance has been effected, his family would be as 
amply provided for as it is likely they would be by his accumulations were his life of 
the ordiinary duration. In all eases, indeed, in which those insured die before attaining 
to an average age, their gain is obvious. But even in those cases in which their lives 
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are prolonged beyond the ordinary term* they are not losers — they then merely pay for 
a security which they must otherwise have been withoutr During the whole period, 
from the time when they effect their insurances, down to the time when they arrive at 
the mean duration of human life, they are protected against the risk of dying without 
leavii^ their families sufficiently provided for; and the sum which they pay after having 
passed this mean term is nothing more than a fair compensation for the security they 
previously et^P^ed. Of those who insure houses against fire, a very ranaft^. proportion 
only have occasion to claim an indemnity for losses actually sustained but the possejssicm 
of a security against loss in the event of accident, is a sufficient motive to induce every 
prudent individual to insure his property. The case of life insurance is in no respect 
diiTerent. When established on a proper footing, the extra sums which those pay whose 
lives exceed the estimated duration is but the value of the previous security. 

In order so to adjust the terms of an insurance that the party insuring may neither 
pay too much nor too little, it is necessary that the probability of his life ftuling in each 
subsequent year should be determined with as much accuracy as possible. 

To ascertain this probability, various observations have been made in different countries 
and periods, showing, out of a given number of persons born in a particular country or 
place, how many complete each subsequent year and how many die in it, till the whole 
be extinct. The result of such observations, when collected and arranged in a tabular 
form, are called Tables of Mortality; bcin^ entitled, of course, to more or less confidence, 
according to the number and species of lives observed ; the period when, and the care 
with which, the observations were made, &c. But, supposing these Tables to be formed 
with sufficient accuracy, the expectation of life at any age, or its mean duration after ^ 
such age, may be readily learned from them ; and hence, also, the value of an annuity, or 
an assurance on a .life of any age. Tims, in the Table of Mortality for CarlUle, framed 
by Mr. Milne, of the Sun Life Office, and which is believed to represent the average law 
of mortality in Kngland with very considerable accuracy, out of 10,000 persons, bom 
together, 4,000 complete their 56th year; and it further appears, that the number of 
such persons who die in their 66th year is 124 ; so that the probability that a life now 
56 years of age will terminate in the 10th year hence is But reckoning interest 

at 4 per cent., it appears (Table II. Interest and Annuities), that the present value 
of 100/. to be received 10 years hence is 67*556/. ; consequently, if its receipt be made 
to depend upon the probability that a life now 56 years of age will fail in the 66th 
year, its present value will be reduced by that contingency to =» 2*094/., or 

2/. Is. 10^/. llie present value of 100/. receivable upon the life of a party now 56 
years of age terminating in the 57th or any subsequent year of his life, up to its extreme 
limit (which, according to the Carlisle Table, is the 105th year), being calculated in tliis 
way, the sum of the whole will be the present value of 100/. receivable whenever the 
life may fail, that is, of 100/. insured upon it, supposing no additions were made to it 
for the profits and expenses of the insurers. 

INIore compendious processes are resorted to for calculating Tables of insurances at all 
ages ; but the above statement sufficiently illustrates the principle on which they all de¬ 
pend. In practice, a life insurance is seldom made by the payment of a single sum 
when it is effected, but almost always by the payment of an annual premium during its 
continuance, the first being paid down at the commencement of the insurance. • If the 
Table of Mortality adopted by the insurers fairly represent the law of mortality prevaiHgg 
among the insured, it follows that when a party insured does not attain to the ave^^m 
age according to the Table, the insurers will either lose by him, or realise less than then* 
ordinary profit; and when, on the other hand, the life of an insured party is prolonged 
beyond the tabular average, the profits of the insurers are proportionally increased. But 
if their business be so extensive as to enable the law of average fully to apply, what they 
lose by premature death will be balanced by the payments received from those whose 
lives are prolonged beyond the mean duration of life for the ages at which they were 
respectively insured; so that the profits of the society will be wholly independent of 
chance. 

The relief from anxiety afforded by life insurance very frequently contributes to pro¬ 
long the life of the insurei at the same time that it materially augments the comfiirt and 
well-being of those dependent on him. It has, also, an obvious tendency to strengthen 
habits of accumulation. An individual who has insured a sum on his life, wwild foikit 
all the advantages of the insurance^ were he not to continue regularly to make his annual - 
payments. It is not, therefore, optional with him tp save a sum from his orffinuy ex- 
penditui^ adequate for this purpose, lie is compelled under a heavy penalty, to do so; 
and having thus been led to contract a habit of saving to a certain extent, it is most pro¬ 
bable that the habit will acquire additional strength, and that he will either insure an ^ 
additional sum, or privately accumulate. 

• For the method of calculating those annualq>remiu«ns, see Intbeest and Annuitibs. 
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The practice of marine insurance, no doubt from the extraordinary hazard to which 
property at sea is exposed, seems to have long preceded insurances against fire and upon 
lives. We are ignorant of the precise period when it began to be introduced ; but it 
appears most probable that it dates from the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It has, however, been contended by Loegenius (Z>e Jure Maritimoy 
lib. ii. c. 1.), PuflPendorff {Droit rfe la Naturt tt 6?ens, lib. v. c. 9.), ahd others, that 
the practice of marine insurance is of much higher antiquity, and that traces of it may 
be found in the history of the Punic wars. Livy mentions, that during thp second of 
these contests, the contractors employed by the Homans to transport ammunition and 
provisions to Spain, stipulated that government should indemnify them against such losses 
as might be occasioned by the enemy, or by tempests, in the course of the voyage. — 

(Impetratum fuit^ ut qum natsibus imponerentur ad exercitum Ilispaniemem deferendoy ab 
hostium tempestatieqne «/, publico pericuh essent. —Hist. lib. xxiii. c. 49.) Malyncs 
{Lex Meroatoria, .Sd ed, p. 105.), founding on a passage in Suetonius ascribes the first 
introduction of insurance to the emperor Claudius, who, in a period ofsrarcity at Rome, 
to encourage the importation of corn, took upon himself all the loss or damage it might 
sustain in the voyage thither by storms and tempests. — ( Negotiatorihus certa lucra pro- 
poeuiti euscepto in ee damnOt $i cut quid per tempeetates accidisset^ et naves mercaturm 
eausd, ^abricantibuBi magna commoda constituit — c. 18.) It is curious to observe that 
this stipulation gave occasion to the commission of acts of fraud, similar to those so fre¬ 
quent in modem times* Shipwrecks were pretended to have happened, that never took 
place; old shattered vessels, freighted with articles of little value, were purposely sunk, 
and the crew saved in boats : large sums being then demanded as a recompence for the 
loss. Some years after, the fraud was discovered, and some of the contractors were pro¬ 
secuted and punished. •*—(Lib. xXv. c. 3.) But none of these passages, nor a similar one 
in Cicero’s letters— ( Fam. lib. ii. c. 17.), warrant the inferences that Loccenius, 
Malyncs, and others have attempted to draw from them. Insurance is a contract between 
two parties ; one of whom, on receiving a certain premium (pretium periculi), agrees to 
take upon himself the risk of any loss that may happen to the property of the other. 
In ancient no less than in modern times, every one must have been desirous to be 
exonerated from the chance of loss arising from the exposure of property to the perils 
of the sea. But though, in the cases referred to, the carriers were exempted from this 
chance, they were not exempted by a contract propter aversionem periculi, or by an in¬ 
surance ; but by their employers taking tlie risk upon themselves. And it is abundantly 
obvious that the object of the latter in doing this was not to profit, like an insurer, by 
dealing in risks, but to induce individuals the more readily to undertake the performance 
of an urgent public duty. 

But with the exception of the instances now mentioned, nothing bearing the remotest 
resemblance to an insurance is to be met with till a comparatively recent period. If we 
might rely on a passage in one of the Flemish chroniclers, quoted by the learned M. Par- 
dessus-—(see his excellent work, Collection, des Loir Marithnesy tome i. p. 356.), we 
should be warranted in concluding that insurances had been eflected at Bruges so early 
ns the end of the thirteenth century: for the chronicler states that, in 1311, the Earl of 
Flanders consented, on a requisition from the inhabitants, to establish a chamber of 
insurance at Bruges. M. Pardessiis is not, however, inclined to think that this state¬ 
ment should be regarded as decisive. It is evident, from the manner in which the sub¬ 
ject is mentioned, that the chronicler was not a contemporary ; and no trace can be 
foVnd, either in the archives of Bruges, or in any authentic publication, of any thing like 
the circumstance alluded to. The earliest extant Flemish law as to insurance is dated in 
1537; and none of the early maritime codes of the North so much as alludes to this 
interesting subject. 

Beckmann seems to have thought that the practice of insurance originated in Italy 
in the latter part of the fifteenth or the early part of the sixteenth century. -—{Hut. of 
Invent, vol. i. art. Insurance.^ But the learned Spanish antiquary, Don Antonio de 
Capmany, has given, in his very valuable publication on the History and Commerce of 
Barcelona {Memorias Historicas sobre la Marinay &{c. de Barcetonay tomo ii. p. .383.), 
an ordinance relative to insurance, issued by the magistrates of that city in 1435 ; whereas 
the earliest Italian law on the subject is nearly a century later, being dated in 1523. It 
is, however, exceedingly unlikely, had insurance been as early practised in Italy as in 
Catalonia, that the .former should have been so much behind the latter in subjecting it 
to any fixed rules ; and it is still more unlikely that the practice should have escaped, 
M is the case^ all mention by any previous Italian writer. We, therefore, agree entirely 
in Capmany'S opinion^ that, until some authentic evidence to the contrary be produced, 
Barcelona shottld be regarded as the birthplace of this mbst useful and beautiful applica¬ 
tion of the doctrine of chances. — (Tom. L p. 237.) 

A knowledge of the principles and practice of insurance was early brought into 
England. According to Malypes — {Lex Mercat, p. 105.), it was first practised amongst 
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us by the Lombards, who were established in London from a very remote epoch. It Is 
probable it was introduced some time about the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
for it is mentioned in the statute 43 Eliz. c. 12., in which its utility is very clearly 
set forth, that it had been an immemoriqJL usage among merchants, both English and 
foreign, when they made any great adventure, to procure insurance to be made on the 
ships or goods adventured. From this it may reasonably be supposed that insurance had 
been in use in England for at least a century previous. It appears from the same sta¬ 
tute, that it had originally been usual to refer all disputes that arose with respect to 
insurances to the decision of “ grave and discreet ” merchants appointed by the Lord 
Mayor.^ But abuses having grown out of this practice, the statute authorised the Lord 
Chancellor to appoint a commission for the trial of insurance cases ; and in the reign 
of Charles II. the powers of the commissioners were enlarged. But this court soon 
after fell into disuse ; and, what is singular, no trace can now be discovered of any of 
its proceedings. —‘(^Marshall on Insurance, Prelim. Disc. p. 26.) 

hew questions as to insurance seem to have come before the courts at Westminster 
till after the middle of last century. IT^e decisions of Lord Mansfield may, indeed, be said 
to have fixed, and in a considerable degree formed, the law upon this subject. His judg¬ 
ments were not bottomed on narrow views, or on the municipal regulations of England j 
but on those great principles of public justice and convenience which had bewi sanctioned 
and approved by universal experience. His deep and extensive information was acquired 
by consulting the most intelligent merchants, and the works of distinguished foreign 
jurists? and by carefully studying the famous French ordinance of 168J, the most ad¬ 
mirably digested body of maritime law of which any country has ever had to boast. 
Hence the comprehensiveness and excellence of his Ix)rdship*s decisions, and the respect 
they have justly commanded in all countries.* In his hands the law of insurance be¬ 
came, in a far greater degree than any other department of English law, a branch of 
that national or public law, of which Cicero has beautifully said, « Non erit alia lev 
alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia postkac, sed et omms gentes et omni tempore una. lex et 
sempiterna, et immortalis continehit, unusque erit communis quasi magister e^imperator 
omnium Deus.'* — {Fragm. lib. hi. de FepuhlicA.) 

Insurance against fire and upon lives is of much later origin than insurance against 
the perils of the sea. 'Hie former, however, has been known and carried on amongst 
us, to some extent at least, for nearly a century and a half. The Amicable Society 
for insurance upon lives, was established by charter of Queen Anne, in 1706' the 
Royal Exchange and London Assurance Companies began to make insurances upon 
lives in the reign of George I. ; and the Equitable Society was established in 1762. 
But the advantages of life insurance, and the principles on which the business should 
be conducted, were then very ill understood; and the practice can hardly be said to 
have obtained any firm footing amongst us, till the Equitable Society, by adopting the 
judicious suggestions of Dr. Price, began its career of prosperity about 1775. Notwith¬ 
standing the example of England, life insurance has made comparatively little progress 
on the Continent. It was, indeed, expressly forbidden by the French ordinance of 1681 
(liv. iii. lit. 6. art. 10.^ ; by the regulations as to insurance issued at Amsterdam in 1612 
(art. 24.) ; and it is doubtful whetlier the practice-be not inconsistent with the 334th 
art. of the Code de Com^nerce, though it be now extensively carried on in France. But 
we are inclined to think that the want of security, more than any positive regulations 
has been the principal cause of the little progress of life insurance on the Continent! 
Of whatever disadvantages our large public debt may be productive, it is not be 
doubted that the facilities it has afforded for making investments, and the punctuality 
with which the national engagements have been fulfilled, have been the principal causes 
of tlie extraordinary extent to which the business of life and even fire insurance has 
been carried in this country. 


II. iNsunANcs (Marine). 

There are few peT8<m8 who are not acquainted, In some decree, with lire and life insurancea Ti,« 
Bwurity which they afford to Indjvldunla and fatnlUes is a luxury which nobody, in tolernbly“ mfortablJ 
** the great increase. In our of coropanfeJ pTofellln! 

to aflbrd this s^rlty ; and hence the knowledge, on the part of thepubUc generally, of the natureanS 
principles df the engagements into which these companies enter. But mffine insurance It a s'fbhJrt 
u hich is of Immediate Interest only to merchants and ship owners ; unless, indeed, we shbuld to 
that small portion of the community, who have occasion to transport themselves beyotSi se^i^lth 
capitol and effects for purposes of dol^lsation, or to fill some omdal situation. Hence the™ iJZrauS 
inaifference, on the part of the public, as to IhU subject. The general principles, howwer of aU 
Insurance are the same ; and n treating of marine Insurance, It will be necesrary to iwtlceTKjc beronii 
such toi^s as are peculiar to that branch of the bustness. ' »•««.»«» *iwie oeyona 

IndtPiduat tourers or t/mfert/rifcrA. - The first circumstance that cannot fall to strike the eeneral 
Inquirer Into the practice of marine Insurance In this country, is that, while all lire and life l^mS 
are made at the risk ot companies, which include within themselves the desirable rcQulsltes ofsSSrSv 
wealth, and numbers, a large Proportion of marine Insurances is made at the risk of indlvW^ab. 
trohxbiUon qf Compantes — Till 1824, all firms and companies , with the exception of tbi 3 chartered 

♦ See Emcrigon’i famous Traits dc$ Assurances, tome 11. p. 9r, 
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companies, the Royal Exchange and London, were prohibited by law from taking marine Insurances. 
Towards the latter end of that year, the prohibition was removed, and the business of marine insurance 
was placed on the same legal footing as other descriptions of business. While the restriction lasted, the 
2 chartered companies did so little business, that marine insurance might, In fact, be said to be wholly in 
the hands of Individuals. These companies were so mwh higher in their premiums, and so much more 
exclusive In the risks they were willing to undertake, tlihn their individual competitors, that even those 
merchants and ship owners, who would cheerfully have paid some trifling consideration to obtain the 
greater security of a company, were obliged to resort to individuals. And it was only wlien the repeal.of 
this absurd restriction w’as proposed, that the companies showed, by defending It, that they set any value 
upon their privilege. The underwriters at Lloyd sjoitied them in this opposition ; and pamphlets were 
written and speeches made, to demonstrate how much merchants atid ship owners would sitter, were the 
law to allow them the free use of their discretion in insuring their property ; and how much more con¬ 
ducive to their interests it was, that they should be forced up to Lloyd’s, to pay premiums to individuals 
rather than companies. But these pamphlets and speeches are forgotten ; and we should be sorry (o 
wound the feelings of their autliors, or to trespass on the patience of our readers, by referring to them 
more particularly. 

I'vrmation qf Companies _There are at present 7 marine insurance companies in London ; vis., the 

two old charterwl companies, the Royal Exchange and London ; two established immediately upon the 
passing of the act of the year 1M24, the Alliance and the Indemnity Mutual i the Marine, established in 
1836; And the General Maritime and established in 1839. These companies number among 

their proprietors or shareholders some of the most eminent merchants and ship owners of the city of 
I,ondon, who have unlteil for the double purpose of providing a more perfect security for their property, 
and of ascertaining whether the insurance business might not be made to yield a fair return to the ca¬ 
pital employed in it. 

It may be computed that these 7 companies draw to themselves more than half the marine insurance 
business effected In London ; and as several similar companies have also been formed since 1824 in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom, it may be inferred, when due allowance is made for the difficnlties to be 
combated In breaking through established modes and habits of doing business, that the tendency in the 
public is practically to conflnn what antecedent investigation would suggest, — that companies, while 
they must necessarily hold out better security, and greater liberality and punctuality in the settlement of 
claims, are capable of transacting a given amount of business w'lth a saving both of labour and expense. 

Mode of conducting Business. — we shall now give an account of the existing arrangements for con¬ 
ducting the business of marine Insurance, as well by individuals as the companies in London. 

Lloyd's —Tlie individual underwriters meet in a subscription room at Lloyd’s. The joint affairs of 
tile subscribers to these rooms are managed by a committeeclioscn by the subscribers. Agents (who are 
commonly styled Lloyd’s agents) arc appointed In all the principal ports of the world, who forwaul, 
regularly, to Lloyd’s, accounts of the departures from and arrivals at thclt ports, as well as of losses ami 
other casualties ; and, in general, all suen information as maybe supposed of importance towards guiding 
the judgments of the underwriters. 'I'licse accounts are regularly filed, and arc accessible to all the 
subscribers.*The principal arrivals and losses are, besides, posted in 2 books, placed in 2 conspicuous 
parts of the room ; and also In another book, wlitch is placed in an adjoining room, for tlie use of the 
public at largo. 

'J’he rooms are open from 10 o’clock in the morning till 6 o’clock in the afternoon, but the most con¬ 
siderable part of the business is transacted between 1 and 4. Those merchants and slitp owners who 
manage their own Insurance business, procure blank policies at the government otlice, or of their sta¬ 
tioners, which they fill up so as to meet the particular object in view, and submit tliem to those under¬ 
writers with whom they are connected ; by whom they are subscribed or rejected. Each policy is handed 
about in this way until the amount required is complete. The form of tJie policy and of a subscription 
is subjoined to this article. 

I’he premium is not paid to the underwriter in ready money, but is passed to account. Nor docs tlie 
underwriter debit the account of the person to whom he subscribes a policy with the whole amount of 
the premium, but with the premium less 6 per cent. Whenever losses occur which more than absorb tlio 
premiums on any one account, the underwriter is called upon to pay the balance. But should the under¬ 
writer’s account be what is culled good, that is, should the premiums exceed the claims, he sends rounti, 
during the spring and summer, to collect from his various debtors cither the bnlqnce of his last year's 
account, or money on account, according to his judgment; but, upon what he receives, he makes an 
allowance of 12 per cent. An underwriter, if prudent, therefore, belore lie consents to receive, will not 
ou^ look to the goodness of his account, but tathe probability of its continuing so. 

Insurance Brokers. — Many mercliants and shipowners do not transact tlielr own insurance business. 
They glvo their orders for insurance to others, who undertake it for tliem, and arc responsl.ile for its 

E roper management. These latter persons are called Insurance brokers ; and some of them manage the 
uslnessof a number of principals. To them, likewise, are transmitted the orders for insiirt nee from 
the outports and manufacturing towns. They charge the whole premium to their principals, and their 
profit consists in 5 per cent, upon the premium, 12 per cent, upon the money tliat they pay to tlie under- 
write.'S, and I per cent, that they deduct from all the claims which they recover from the underwriters. 

It U iMTopcr to remark, that this Is the establislied or regular profit; but competWon loas occasioned 
numerous deviations from it by the brokers, many of whom consent to divide tills profit w itli the prin¬ 
cipals who employ them. The insurance brokers arc not unfrequcntly underwriters also ; and as some 
insurances are considered far more lucrative than others to underwriters, and as the brokers liave particu¬ 
lar facilities, in some respects, of judging of the goodness of their own risks, so likewise have they an 
inducement to play into one anotlier’s liands, and they do so accordingly. — (See BaoKkic-s.) 

It will at once be seen, that the trouble of etfecting insurances at Lloyd's is considerable ; that a good 
deal of time must he consumed ^and that mercliants and ship owners, therefore, have great indueeinent 
to consign their insurance busipess to brokers. But where the business is transacted with a company, this 
inducement, if not destroyed idtogcther, is, at all events, very much diminished. Any party having pro- 

K to insure, has merely to go to the manager of the company, and state the partirulars of the risk to 
Bured; the premium being agreed upon, the manager writes out a memorandum for the policy, 
which the party signs, and he is thus effectually Insured. The companies procure the stamp and w rite 
out tlie policy, which is ready for delivery in 4 or 5 days. The companies, like the underwriters, cliarge 
the premium less 6 per cent. In other respects they vary. They allow 12 per cent, upon the profitable 
balance of each years premiums with credit till March or June ; or 10 per cent, for prompt payment. 

Payment qf Losses. — Losses are paid at all the officea promptly, and without deduction. A mouth’s 
credit is allowed to the underwriters: and another month, and sometimes 2 months, are given to the 
broker, to collect from tlie underwriters, and pay over to his principals. 

C/wAs. —Beside the indiv'Idual underwriters and companies above noticed, there are clubs or associ¬ 
ations formed by shin owners, who agree each entering his ships for a certain amount, to divide among 
tliemselves one another’s losses. These clubs are institutions of long standing; but, since the alteration 
of the law In 1824, appear to be on the decline. Their formation originated in a twofold reason: 1 st, that 
tlie underwriters charged premiums more than commensurate with the risk; and, 2dly, that tliey did 
not afford adequate protection. To avoid the first of these two evils, instead of paying a fixed premium, 
they pay among themselves the actual losses of their several memters as they occur ; and to avoid tho * 
8ecoi>d,‘th(W lay down certain principles of settlement in accordance with their views of indemnity. Eai li 
member of one of these clubs gives lus power of attorney to tlie selected pjanager ( and this manager 
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Issue* a policy for each slilp, which policy Is subscribed by him as attorney foy all the members, the pre- 
muim Inserted in the policy being understood to be iiominul. These clubs are Op^ to the leading objec • 
tions that apply to individual underwriters ; for the members are not conectively» but oply iodividuallyv 
liable to those of their number w’ho happen to sustain a loss; and the delay of s^lement is such, that 
more than 1*2 months have been known to elapse before the payment of a loss has been obtained from 
all the members. 

Jlateof Previium —But little need bo said upon the circumstances that influence the rate of premiifta 
deinanded by the insurers. It must be self-evident that premiums will vary according to the seasons, the 
quality of the vessel, the known character of the captain, the nature of the commodity, and the state of 
our politicaWelation%^ All these, of course, are matters upon which each individual must exercise his 
own discretion, partly from general exporlepce, and partly from particular information ; exaggeration of 
risk, and consequent exorbitancy of premium for any Icngth^of time, being out of the question, where so 
many individual underwriters, in addition to the com|)anie8, are in competition with one another, and 
where the inercliants have the means at hand of effecting their insurances abroad. W'e have already 
taken notice of the intelligence of which Lloyd’s Is the focus. In addition to this, there is a sub¬ 
scription register book for shipping maintained by the principal merchants, ship owners, and under¬ 
writers. 'rids book professes to give an account of the tonnage, build, age, re|iairs, and qualUy of almost 
all the vessels that frequent our ports ; and, although exceedingly defective in many respects, is a material 
assistance to the insurers, who have no means of ascertaining by their own observation the particulars 
of I in 100 of the ships they are called upon to insure. 

CoNTUACT OP Insurance. 

Having thus given a general outline of the mode of transacting busines-s between the insurers and 
insured, and the means used to cualde both parties to come, as near as possible, to a due estimate of the 
ri.sk to be insured against, our next step will be to explain the nature of the contract, and the bearing of 
its more important clauses. 

It is unnecessary to state that the object of those who are engaged in commerce, or in moving articles of 
merchandise f7om one part of the world to another, is to buy at such a price that, after paying all the 
expenses of transport, the sale price may leave them a surplus in the shape of pront. If there were no 
such contrivance as insurance, merchants would be obliged to calculate upon the probability of the 
occasional loss of their property, and to regulate their transactions accordingly ; but it must be obvious 
that enterprise, under such circumstances, would bo very much crippled. Now, insurance, in as far as it 
approaches perfection in guaranteeing the merchant against all loss, except that of the market, substitutes 
a nxed charge for uncertain and contingent loss, and enables him to condne his attention exclusively to 
price and quality, and to charges of transport; in which latter, of course, the premium of insurance is 
included. As, however, In practice, insurance is by no means a perfect protection, either to the merchant 
or ship owner, against all loss that may odcur in transitu, there is, even after insurance, some contin¬ 
gencies remaining to be taken into consideration; and we do not know that we can do better, by way of 
explaining the contract of insurance, than state, as briefly and succinctly as possible, what are the losses 
again-st which the merchant and ship owner are not protected by an insurance effected in this country. 

1. Acts our own Government. — All losses arising from the acts of our own government. Thus, if an 
embargo were laid on vessels about to sail for a particular quarter, and the merchant obliged to unload 
his goods; or if his goods were condemned to be destroyed in quarantine ; or purposely destroyed at sea 
by some of our cruisers; no pert of his loss would be made good by the insurer. The insurer in this 
country, although liable for the acts of foreign powers, is not liable for such acts directed against the 
property of their own subjects. Thus, if French property,-insured in this country, were conflscated by 
the French government, the owner would have no remedy against his insurer. 

2. breaches of the Revenue Laws. — All losses arising from a breach of the revenue laws. It may be 
observed, that if the owner of the ship, by his act, expose the goods of the merchant to loss, the merchant 
so injured, although he cannot recover from his insurers, may claim from him. It may also be observed, 
that if the captain of the vessel, by Itis act, to which neither the owner of the ship nor the merchant is a 
party, expose the ship and cargo to loss, the insurers, in such case, are bound to make good tlie loss; the 
insurers being liable for all damage arising from illegal acts, of the captain and crew, supposing the ow'ner 
of the ship not to be qcceisory. The illegal acts of the captain and crew, contrary to the instructions and 
without the consent of the owners, are termed “barratry” in the policy.— (See Barratry.) 

3. Breaches of the Law qf Nations. — All losses arising from a breach of the law of nations. Thus, if 
any port is declared by a foreign power to be in a state of blockade, and such blockade is acknowledged 
by our government; and if a ship, in defiance of mat notification, attempt to break .the blockade, and is 
taken in the attempt; tlie insurer is not liable to the loss. It will often happen, when a port is under 
blockade, that the profit is so great upon goods introduced in defiance of the blockade, as to tempt ad¬ 
venturers to break it, and to enable them to afford a very high premium to insure against the risk. But 
as policies for such an object are not acknowledged in our courts of law, when effected, they are under¬ 
stood to be policies qf honour. The same kind of policy is adopted by tlie underwriters, to protect foreign 
merchants who prefer insuring in this country against British capture. 

4. Consequences of Deviation. — All losses subsequent to any deviation from the terms of the PQlicy. 
Thus, if a merchant, in a policy on produce from the West Indies to London, warrant the ship to sail on 
or before the 1st of August, and the ship sail after that day and be lost, the insurer is exonerated. Or, if 
a mercliant insure from London to Lisbon, and the ship call at Havre and is afterwards lost, the insurer 
is not liable. It will be understood, of course, that the owner of the ship is liable to the merchant for 
any breach of contract on his part, as well as that the Insurer is liable for the barratry of the master; a 
deviation on tlie part of the master, not Intended for the benefit of tlie owner, and contrary to bis instruc¬ 
tions, being considered barratry. Sliould the owner of the goods neglect to describe accurately the voy'age 
fur which he wishes to be insured, the loss would be a consequence of his own negligence. 

Tliere is a doctrine connected with barratry which it will here be proper to notice. ‘ A captain, owner 
or part owner of the ship in which he sails, cannot commit au act of barratry. In other words, the in¬ 
surers are not, In such a case, liable for an act of his which would otherwise be barratrous. The equity 
of this doctrine, as far as regards the interests of the captain himself, cannot be called in question ; but 
it is (iiflicult to understand why the merchant who ships goods on board such a captain’s vessel should 
not be permitted to insure, among other risks, against the captain’s illegal acts. We have heard that a 
clause has occasionally been introduced into policies to protect merchants against captain-owners, and 
we do not 8up)>ose that our courts of law would refuse to enforce such a clause. Inde^, wo cannot dis¬ 
cover any reason why every party, saving the captain, should not have the power of insuring against the 
consequences of illegal acts of the captain. We believe, that among the life oflices which protect them¬ 
selves frotp loss by suicide and the hands of justice, there are some which make a distinction in favour of 
those who merely hold policies on tho lives of others as a collateral security. The propriety of such a 
distinction .must strike everv body. 

5. Unseaworthiness,A\\ losses arising from unseaworthlness. Unseaworthiness may be caused in 
various ways, such as want of repair, want of stores, want of provisions, want of nautical instruments,, 
insufficiency of hands to navigate the vessel, or incompetency of the master. It might be supposed, at 
first sight, that insurance affords a much less perfect Security than it really does, seeing on now.many , 
pleas it is possible for the insurer to dispute his liability ; but when it is considered that the proof of un- 
scawortbiness is thrown upon the defendant, and that tne leaning of the courts is almost always in favour 
of the insured, it will be easy to suppose th^ no respectable insurers would ever plead unseaworthiness, 
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nnleflt they could make out a case of more than ordinary stronjfth and clearness. The degree of un- 
eastness felk by merchants and ship owners at their liability to be involved in loss, by cases oTunscaworthi- 
neis, may be guessed from the fact that although the Indemnity Assurance Company at one time pre< 
eluded themselves from pleading unseaworthiness by a special clause in their policy, not only did they 
obtain no additional premium in consequence thereof, but they did not even obtain a prcftrenco over 
other companies and Individuals at the same premium. At least, this fact must either be admitted as a 
proof of the absence of tineasluess on this head, or of that inveteracy of habit which seems to lead the 
great bulk of mhiikind always, if possible, to continue undevlatingly in those courses to which they are 
accustomed, even where the benefits to be derived from a deviation are undeniable. 

6. Protraction the Voyage. — All loss arising from unusual protraction of'^e vi^gge. Thus, if a 
•hip meet with an accident In the Baltic, and the repairs dctqin the vessel till the cIqs. 6 of the season, when 
the passage home is rendered Irapracticablu by the ice till the opening of the ensuing season, no payment is 
madte to the merchantjin mitigation of his loss from Interest of money, loss of market (if the market fail), 
or deterioration in theqnlity of his goods (unless arising from actual seada»nagc); nor to the ship owner, 
in mitigation of his loss^om the extra wages and maintenance of his crew. In most foreign countries 
the ship owner is remunerated by the insurers for the wages and maintenance of liis crew while his 
ship is detained in consequence ol any loss for the making good of which they are liable. 

7. Liability for doing Damage to other Vessels. —All loss to which the ship owner is liable when his vessel 
^oes damage to others. According to our laws, the owner of every ship not in charge of apilot, that does 
damage, by negligence of the master and crew, to any description of craft or vessel, is liable to make 
good the same to the extent of the value of his own ship and freight: for beyond this he is not liable. 
I'he common policy in use among the underwriters at Lloyd’s and the companies does not protect the 
ship owner from this loss. But the clubs or associatlom before mentioned almost universally take this 
risk. Indeed, this Is one of the purposes which gave rise to iheir foimation. But even they limit their 
liability to tho amount of the policy ; so that if a ship insured with them were to run down another, and 
to sink herself in'the concussion, the owner u'upid only reeeivc the value of ids own vessel from the 
elub, and still be liable to the owner of the other vessel. The Indemnlly and Marino Cornp,vnies, by a 
clause in their pollries, make themselves liable lor 3 4tln of the los.'* which tlie owner of the vessel insured 
w’ith tliern m.ay sustain from damage done liy his vessel to those of others. If such a case as tlie one 
just supposed should occur under their policy, the insured would receive the value of his ow n vessel 
and 3-lth8 of the loss to be made good by him to the owner of the other vessel. The policies of these 
Companies appro.aclj in this respect the ncaiest of any to perfect protection to llio ship owner. But tho 
loss from running down other vessels, although serious, nay sometime.s ruiuoius, seldom occurs; and 
many ship owners trust so confidently that it will never fall upon them, that they are as well satisfied to 
be without as with this protection. 

8. Average Clatise. — Tho next description of loss of which we shall treat, against which the insured 
are not protected, is d^'scrlhed In the following clause of the policy : — “ Corm fish, 'salt, seed, Hour, and 
fruit, are warranted (reo from average, unless general, or the ship be stranded ; sugar, tobaoo, licmp, 
llax, hides, and skins are warranted tree from averago under 6 per cent., unless general, or the ship bo 
stranded ; and all other good.«, also the siiip and freight, are warranted free from average under 3 per 
cent., unless general, or the ship be stranded.” 

The languiigo employed in tlii.s clause, being toehnical, requires explanation, to render it intelligible 
to the general reader. Average is a name applied to ceitain descriptions of l().ss, to wliiih tlie merchant 
and owner arc li.ible. 'I'hcre are two kinds ol avemge, general and paitieular. 

General Average romprelicnds all loss arising out of a voluntary sacrifice of a part of either vessel or 
cargo, made by the captain for tlie benefit of the wh«)le. i'hu.s, if a captain throw part of his cargo 
overhoartl, cut from an anchor and cable, or cut away his masts ; the loss so sustaini d, being voluntarily 
siibinllted to for the benefit of the whole, is distributed over the value of tho wiiole ship and cargo, and 
is called ‘‘general average.” 

Particular Average comprehend.? all loss occa.^loned to sJdp, freight, and c.irco, wliich is not of so 
serious a nature as to debar them from reaching their jiort of destination, and wnen the damage to tho 
ship is not so extensive as to render her unwortliy of repair. Lasses where the goods are saved, but 
In such a state as’ to bo unlit to forward to their port of destination, and where the ship Is rendered 
unfit to repair, are called “partial or salvage loss.” 'I'ho leading dislinction, between particular 
average and salvage loss Is, that, in the first, tho property insured remains the property of the assured — 
llie damage sustained, or part thereof, ns the case may be, and as’will be hereafter explained, being 
made good by tho in.surer; and in the second, the property in.suied is abandoned to the insurer, and 
the value insured claimed from him, he retaining thwpropcrty so abandoned, or its value. 

Particular Average on Goods _A few cases illus'^rative of the method of stating a claim for particular 

average will host explain the nature of this description of loss, and will at the same time show the 
reader what the practical distinction l.s between particular aver.ige and salvage loss. 

The property insured we shall .supjiose to bo a Ion qf hemp, the cost of which at Petershurg is 
30f., for wnicli sum it is insured from Petersburg to London, and tliat tlie duty, freight, .and 
charges to which the merchant is suiijcct on landing at London are lOf. We shall likewise .siqipose 
that the hemp, on its arrival, Is so damaged ns not to bo worth more th.an half wh.it it would have 
fetened had it been sound. The Insurer would then be called upon to m.^ko good to tho insured 1.^/.. 
or 60 per cent, upon the sum insured. But it docs not follow that tliis payment of 15/. woulA 
indemnify the merchant, or that it would not more than indcinnify him, for the loss sustained. 


If the hemp upon «nWaI In thh rountry 
would have fetched hi a sound state - 50 0 

Lms duty, freight, and cb.iTgea • 10 0 

But In Its damaged state Is only worth • 0 

Leas duty, fireight, and cnarKc's • 10 0 


£ s. 

40 0 
15 0 


The mcirchaist'g loss tiy the dtinagc Is • £ti.^ 0 

Whereat he only receives fi om the insurer 15/. Upon the 
principle of a salvage lo * he would also receive 1^. ^ 

If the hemp would have fetidwd in a sound 
stale -j, - , • - - - SO 0 

J.ehs duty, freight, and charges • It) 0 

- 10 0 

But In Its daninged state Is only worth • 10 n 
Lesaduty, fi-elght, attd onarges >10 0 

The ourchaht’s loss by the damage is < £10 0 


MTiercas he n-cclves from the Insurer 1.5/. Upon the prin¬ 
ciple of a salv.ige loss he would receive 50/. 


If the hemp would have fetched In a sound 


state - - - - - - .50 0 

Eessduty, freight, and charges - 10 0 

Butin its dim.igod sta'e is only worth - h’.O 
Less duty, freight, and ciiaiges • 10 0 


£ t. 

20 0 
5 0 


The merchant’s loss by the damage is • ^615 0 


And be receives from the insurer 1.5/, Upon tlie principle 
of a salvage loss lie would ruoelvc 25/. 


It will he observed that the merchnnt’s loss by the damage of his goods varies with the state ot 
the hiarket. It may also he observed, that in general the merchant will not receive from the insurer 
the whole amoimt of the loss that ho sustains. Whenever his market is a profitable one (apd that 
it must usually bo so will be obvious to every body), whenever, indeed, his market is not a decidedly 
losing one, his policy does not afford him a complete protection. 
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The argument in favoijr of this mode of settling claims for particular average — and it should bo 
observed rii.it the suhjert has been discussed, and the principle acknowledged in the courts of law 
is, tlmt the iiiiurer’s liHbUlty.is to he guided by the amount upon wideh he iias received a premium or 
considpratinn ; that he is not tube affected by tho rise or lall of markets } biit that the grus$ market 
jirice of the sound, and the ^t o.«'niarket price of tho damaged goods, are to be the test hy Which tlic rate 
of damage upon the amount insured is to be adjusted; the insurer being liabiOi besides, for all the extra 
charges arising out of the damage. 

In tlie first case stated, the merch.ant's loss by damage Is upon 40/., or 62i per cent.; in the second, 
10/. in>on 1(1/, or 100 per cent. ‘ in the third, I.V. upon 20/. or yft per cent, if the duty, freight, and 
cliargcs were dlminislied in propoition to tlie diminisiird value of the goods, the loss in each case would 
be 50 per cent, upon the nett price, as it is .50 per cent, upon the gross price. As far as the duty is con¬ 
cerned, government, upon many articles, reduces it in proportion to the diminution in the value of the 
goods ; and if the freight were reduced In a simil.ir inarner, tlie merchant would always be iiidemniflod 
for Ids lo.ss by the insurer. But the practice with regard to freight in this country admits of ho such 
arF.-ingement ; fieight being paid accoiding to the quantity delivered. 

To make the prim-ipie upon winch claims for particubar average are insisted, and Its bearing, still 
cleaver, we sliall illustrate it by a few more ca.se8. Suppose two packages to be insured at cost pi Ice 
— a cask of rice and a cask of sugar —each weigldi'g 10 cwt.; the cost of each at tlio port of shipment 
10/., tl;e freight of c.acli lO*-. per eyvt. at the port of delivery, both articlt?s free from diitv, and to 
anive at a market where no more than the cost price is rc.dised ; assuming that both packages are 
diiniaged fiO per ct rit. — the rice by loss of quality, the sugar by loss of wciglit — the statement will be as 
follows: — 


10 cwt. of rlcp, h.al it r.n'lvcd soiiml, \vwi\Ul 
have - • • • 1.5 0 

l-css fi.lctit on lU C'vt. at l U. per cwt. 5 0 

- 10 0 

Uul !)• 10(5 iliii only pro<hice - 7 10 

oil In cwt. at lOj. per cwt. 6 0 

- 9 10 

Mercliaiit’.s loss - - - • jE7 10 


10 rwt. of sugar, if sniiml, would have Ml, £ t. 
• pro<luccd - • - ■ - lA 0 

Less fVcight on 10 cwt- at lOs. per cwt. 5 0 

- 10 0 

TlicMrrcI, damaged, did only weigh 

6 cwt., and produce - - - - 7 10 

1 C-.S freight on 5 cwt. ut lOs. per cwt. 2 10 

- .5 0 

Merchant's loss ... q 


In each case the meri-hant is entitled to recover from bis in.surer f>I., or .50 per cent., upon 10/., the 
sum insured, which, altliougii an indemnity to him for his loss on the sugar, is far from being so for 
ids loss upon the rice. If the merchant would contrive so to shape his contr.ict witli the ship owner for 
freight, a-, to reduce the freight in proportion to the depreciation in the value of tho d.imaged com¬ 
modity, he would he roinpleltdy protei ted. The sldp owner might on his side protect himsidf hy in. 
suuince from loss by reduction of qmdily, ,as he now tioes from los.s liy reduction of Quantity. But wo 
have .'ilready more than once adverted to tlie dililculty of breaking in uiion established practices. 
Th(* in. reliant'^ go on ffom year to yc.ar complaining of tlie losses to which they are subjected llrom this 
awkwaid contnvance, wliiie no step.s are taken to improve it. To sliow tliat tlio pilnciplo is equitable as 
Ik'I w ( fii tliu merchant and ins insurer, we subjoin one more stat(‘mcnt, wliere the damage is taken at 
100 per cent. 


in cwt. of rice, if sound, would have pro- 
duiod - ■ - - 1.5 0 

Less fielght on 1(1 cwt. (It lOj. ikt cwt. .5 O 

- -10 0 

Being to'ally ■(iioiled, did jirodiire nothing. 

'1 ho merchant hciiig suit H.ib'e f«r ihe 
freight.5 0 

Making his Ios.1 - - - . (C15 0 

He receives 10/. only from the insurer. 


10 rwt. of sugaf, if sound, would ha\'e £ t. £ i. 
ptoduced • - . - • l.l> 0 

J..ess freight on 10 cwt. at 10#. per cwt. 5 0 

- to 0 

The h.niTLl being washed out proilure* nothing. 

The merchant, however, not being liable 
to i>ay freight 

Ills loss is only .... ^10 U 

Which he recovers from the insurer. 

It will he observtKl, that in each cave the Insurer pays 10/,, 
or the full buni upon which he receives the premium. 


When whole cargoes, or parrels of goods of considerable vahie, are insured, the clause in the policy 
which protects tho insurer from iiaitieular .average under a certain percentage is often partially set aside. 
'J’hu.s, Ifa cargo of .5(10 hopsheadv tif sugar, valued at lOOfid/. ivere damaged to the extent of 400/., tho 
merchant, supposing tlu* protecting claii.se to reinriin in force, would reedver notiiing from the insurer, 
tlie loss nut amounting to .5 per cent. The addifion.il written clause, by which it is the practice to 
modify tlie piinted clause, is as follows:—“ P.ulicular average, payable upon each 10 hhds. sugar, 10 
c.asks and -50 bags cofiec, and 10 bags cotton, following numWer.s, and upon each package of manufactured 
goods, chest ot indigo, liag of wool or silk, the same ;is if separately insured.” Such clauses maybe, and 
.are, introduced ad lihituni by mutual consent of insurer and insured, the premiurnffn* consideration being 
arranged accordingly. 

The ptotccliitg clause is considered, on the other li-and, by the iiwirers, exceedingly unsatisfactory in 
tome rcsiiects; and tliey, as occasion rcqnire.s, In-ist upon additional protection. Tlius,saltpetre, hides 
cocoa,'and tin pbUt s, are generally warranted free from p.articidar aver.age,^unless the ship be stranded ; 
and upon tobacco, it is customary for tho insurers to make themselves liable only to sucli part of the 
p-articular avnerage as exceeds 5 per cent , throwing 5 per cent, upon the merchant. 

Pit! ticular Average on Frcighl. ^ The. clau.se, as far as it affects ” freight,” calls for no particular 
conirnont. Particular average uporiB freight can only arise, according to prevailing practice, from loss of 
weight; and whenever the loss of Weight aniounts<o :i per cent, or upwards, tho ship owner is entitled 
to reeovei (Vom his insurer. The ship owner, upon the arrival of the ship at its port of destination is 
etitilled to liold the goods as security until the freight is paid. If tjHe owner of the goods should prove 
insol voiil, and tlie goods should be entirely spoiled by sea damage during the voyage, and the ship owner 
thus lose his freight, he has no claim upon the insurer; bec.iusc, altriongh ills collateral security is 
dc.stroyed liy a peril of the sea, his right to receive freight remains unimpaired, and it is against the loss 
or Imp.iiiing of this right that the insurei* proiects him. 

Pditinilar Average on Sfitfs. — Particular average upon ships, is a subiect somewhat more beset wtfh 
dilhcult’cs. 1 lioro Is scarcely a ship that makes a voyage of any length, that does not sustain some 
damage. The clause In tho policy warr.inting the ahip free from pai ticul.ar average uivler 3 per cent, 
unless stranded, protects the insurer from the constant rectu'renc© of petty claims-; but in kadition to 
this, it Is the practice to cla.ss the d.amage that a ship sustains in the prosecution of hfl- voyage under 
two heads : ordinary damage, or wear and tear; and extr.iordinary damage, or particular,,Average. 
The splitting of sails, tlie breaking of anchois and cables, the upsetting of windlasses, .ire losses that 
come under the first head. The carrying away of masts and bulwarks, damage to the .copper ll^thing 
and hull from striking on rocks, come iiiulcr the second. * 

When a ship sustains damage, if she be on lier first voyago, the whole expense of the repairs is made 
good iiy the insurers. But if she be not on her fiist voyage. It is the enaldished custom that the insurer 
])ays no more than 'i-Sris of the repairs, the owner of the vessel having, as it is thought, ar| equivalent 
for the I-3d which falls upon him, In tlie substitution of new work for old. Where the nature gf the 
damage is sucli as to reouire that the copper should be stripped oflf the siiip’s bottom, the insurer pays 
tho difference between the price of the old and the new copper on the welglit of the old coj pi r stripped 
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off ^ the excess In weight of the new over 4he old copper is phld fbr by the alilp owner-; and the labour 
of 8tm)ping and replacing the copper is paid for on the principle already mentioned. In any general 
r;de of tbU kind, ic must be obvious that the shipowner will sometimes .gain and sotnetlmes lose by 
an accident. As soon as ship owner, or his captain, learns.that Ids vessel has met with an accident, 
or asaoon after /is possible, ho summons regular surveyors to examine his vessel and report all defects, 
discriminating between those defects that have aiisen llroin pefits of the sea, and those from wear and 
tear. The first only are made good by the insurer, together with all charges, such aa surveyors' fees, 
dock dues, &c., caused by the necessity of undergoing repair. It has been already observed, that when 
a ship Is obliged, in the progress of her voyage, tqput into port for the purpose of repair, although the 
owner of the^hlp be subjected to great expense for the wages and ronintenaDCe> of hfs crew during the 
detention, he can recover no part of this expense from the insurer; tlie doctrine being, tliat the owner 
ol the ship is bound to navigate his vessel, and that the insurer does not undertake^ guarantee that the 
voyage shall be completed within any specific time. Such Is the doctrine, at least, in thiacountry, and 
tlio practice is founded upon It; but in all other countries tlie doctrine and practice are the reverse. 
For In them allowance Is made to the ship owner for the wages and maintenance of the crew during the 
whole period that the ship is under repair. Where a vessel susUins «lamage and undergoes repair iu 
the progress of her voyage, and Is subsequently lost, the insurer is liable both for the particular average 
atid a total loss. Or the o)vner of the ship may, if he please, insure the amount expended in repair; 
and then, In the event of subsequent loss, the insurer is liable for the total loss only ; but iu the event or 
subss^uent safe arrival, the average is <'iugmented by the charge of insurance. 

bpnration of the clause warranting the ship free from average under 3 per cent., unless general, 
or the ship be stranded, may now bo clearly .seen. If a ship be insured and valued at lO.OOOf.; and the 
repairs of the vessel do not, after all the deductions above referred to, amount to 3 per cent., there is no 
claim upon the insurer, unless tho vessel shall have been stranded. — (See Average.) 

Stranding _The term stranded is not well chosen, admitting of more than one con.struction ; and tho 

clause of whlclt it forms a part is imperfectly conceived. And in settlements of accounts, when differences 
arise, the parties who discuss them are more apt to strive for that interpretation of terms and clauses 
which is favourable to their interests, than tor that which is best adapted for general purposes. It is 
commonly understood that mciely striking the ground and coming off is not a stranding; It being 
necessary, in order to fall within that term, that the ship should remain on the groumi or rock, as it may 
happen, and that efforts slnnild be made to float her. Striking on an anchor and leaking dangerously is 
not A stranding. W'e shall only adduce two illustrations, for tlie purpose of showing how ill adapted tliis 
clause is As a means to an end. Corn and other tuch articles arc warranted free from particular average, 
unlesff the ship be stranded, because tlie insurers, considering tliese articles to be peculiarly susceptible 
of damage, will not consent to take that risk, except on some extraordinary occasion. A ship, laden with 
corn, in&es a very stormy passage from the Baltic to London, and damages the whole of her cargo. 

' Upon arrival off our coast she is stranded, but got off without straining or sustaining any damage. 
The insurer is held to be liable for the damage to the corn, under, the clause of the policy. On another 
occasion, after a very flivourable passage to our coast, a ship strikes upon a shoal, but is not stranded, 
sustauiing, however, so much damage that she arrives at London with 6 feet water in her hold, and 
her cargo almost wholly spoiled. The insurer is held not to be liable under the clause of the policy. 

General Average — The insurer is bound to makegood all general average without exception, however 
trifling the account. General average is treated as though altogctlier unconnected with particular 
average; and damage to the goods not amounting to 3 per cent, is not payable by the insurer, although 
there may be also a general average, and thegcnoral and particular average together way amount to more 
than.3 or 5 per cent. General average is a charge which must be paid by the merchant and ship owner, 
even if nninsured ; althougli, when insured, he transfers, as it were, in virtue of his insurance, the charge 
from himself to his insurer. All the elements tli.nt can by possibility enter into general average may be 
classed under four lieads: — 1. Sacrilice of part of tlie ship and stores ; 2. Sacrifice of part of the cargo and 
freight; 3. Remuneration of services rcqutretl for general preservation ; 4. Expense of raising money to 
repiaco what has been sacrificed, and to remunerate services. 

1. When any part of the sliip Is sacrificed for the general benefit, the owner is entitled to receive 
(deducting, of course, his share of contribution) the amount of his outlay in the replacing of such sacrifice; 
miowance being made, on the principle stated above, where old works and materials are replaced with 
new. The deduction of I-3d, however, does not invariably apply. For instance, I-6th only is taken 
off the price of au iron cable that is slipped from for the general benefit, because iron cables are cal¬ 
culated to last for a great number of years; and no reduction is ever maao from tlie price of anchors. 
The charge of replacing the loss may amount to considerably more than tlie value lose, computing the 
value at the place where the ship was originally fitted. Ihus, the cost of replacing an anchor and cable 
sliiiped from ^ the Downs, is frcaucntly double the value of the anchor and cable at London. But 
whatever the charge may be, such charge forms the basis of settlement. 

2. Sacriflw of the cargo and freight takes place in jettison, or where part of the cargo is flung overboard 
to lighten tl» vessel. Upon arrival in port, after sucli jettison, the owner of the goods jettisoned is 
entitled tp receive (deducting his sliare of contribution) what the goods would have pvoduced nett to him, 
supposing them to have arrived sound ; and the owner of the ship is entitled to receive (deducting his 
share of contribution) the frelglit to which he would have been entitled upon the safe delivery of the 
goods. 

3. Remuneration of services and other charges. When a shij) loses her anchors and cables, very largo 
sums are frequently awarded to lioatmen who venture off to lirr with new ones at the Imminent hazard 
of thelir lives. A ship disabled at sea is towed into por^ by another, and remuneration for such service is 
awarded according to the value saved, tlie detention occasioned, and the loss sustained. The ship ren¬ 
dering the service may be laden with fish or fruit, tttfct may lie totally spoiled by the detention, or maybe 
In ballast. A rhlp captured by tlie enemy may be re-captured by a man of war or armed merchant vessel j 
here, again, salvage is awarded according to the circumstances of the case. All these charges are general 
average ; that is to say, must be distributed over .sliip, freight, and cargo. W'hen a ship, with her cargo, 
is driven on shore, the expense of attempting to get her off is general average. If she cannot be got off 
without discharging, the expense of discharging is general average ; but the expense of getting the ship 
^^ter the cargo has been taken out falls exclusively upon tlie ship. The warehousing of the cargo,# 
and other expenses incurred for Its preservation, are charges exclusively upon the cargo. The expense 
of reloading Is borne by the freight. When a ship puts into port in distress, the pilotage inwards is 
gencr^ average; the pilotage outwards is a cltarge upon the freight. This distribution of cliarges has 
settled Into a W^erably weil.established practice; and upon this principle claims are settled at the offices, 
add At ^loydw. 

4. 'iho money required to meet the above charges is sometimes attainable without expense. If the 
acc(deflt)i9PPun'near home, and the ship owner be respectable, he advances the money and recovers 
from the various parties concerned so soon as the accounts can be made up: or if the accident happen in 
a foreign port, tvhere the owner of tlie ship is well known, the c^tain's bill upon him will sometimes be 
receivM'tn payment of the charges incurred. But where such mcilities do not exist, the captain is cm- > 
powered to pledge his ship, freight, and cargo, as security to any one he may prevail upon to supply the 
necessary'funds. This pledge is termed a bottomry bond. By it the captain admits the receipt of the' 
money; consents to the payment of a premium (which varies with the distance of the port of destination, 
the risk of the voyage, the respeclablUty of the owner, and live necessities of the captain); and assigns the 
ship, frel(^4t, and cargo, as yedMrity'for the repayment of the money advanced and the stipulated 
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-remlum. Should the captain consider the bottomry premium demanded of him exorbitant, or should 
he deem It preferable in r)ther rcsnccts, he may sell a portion of the car^o for the purpose of raising such 
money as he may stand in need or towards the prosecution of his voyage. Tlie expense of raising the 
requisite funds, whether by commission, by bottomry premium, or by loss on tbe sale of the cargo, is 
charged to those parties for whose interest the money is required. Thus, if a ship, having struck upon a 
rock, puts into port in distress, and Is obliged to unload to repair; supposing the particular average upon 
■ the ship to amount to 600/.; the general average, consisting of assistance into port and expense of un¬ 
loading, 200/. ; particular charges on freight, consisting of expense of reloading and pilotage outwards, 
100/.; and particular charges on cargo, consisting of warehouse rent and repair of packages, 20(¥.; and 
the expense of raising money should bo 20 per cent.; — these sums would be severally increased by this 
addition, and would be raised to 600/., 240/., 120/., and 240/. — (See Bottomey.) 

' It still remains to be inquired in what proportion the general average Is to be paid by the difibrent 
owners of the cargo, and the owner of ship and freiglit. Almost all general averages are adlusted at the 
ship’s port of destmatjon, and the values of the ship and cargo are taken at what they would produce in 
their actua. state upon arrival, and the freight .according to what is actually receivable, less the wages of 
the captain and crew ; the general average b<"ing distributed hi proportion to these values. Slioufd the 
cargo be altogether wdrthless.it cannot be made to contribute; and should the wages of the crew exceed 
the freight, then the freight Is not liable to contribute. ‘ In case of jettison, the party whose property has 
been sacrificed for the general benefit receives indemnity on the s.'Une principle; the value to which he 
is entitled being what his .'property would have produced «c//, supposing it to have been sold on the 
arrival of the vessel — tlie same value serving for the basis of his proportion of contribution. Some few 
cases occur where the general average is adjusted at the port of departure. Thus, if a ship, outward 
bound to the British colonies, cut from an anchor and cable in the Downs, or incur other general average 
on our own coast, the insurances being priricipally effected in this country, it is the custom to adjust it on 
the spot, by wliicii means l>oth delay and expense are avoided. On these occasions, the values at the port 
of shipment are taken as the basis of contribution.. A total loss, subsequently to a general average, does 
not exonerate the insurer from his prior liability; .and although it is customary with the ship owner, or 
his agent, specifically to insure the money expended in aVemge, for tbe purpose of protertlug the insurer 
against any greater liability than 100 per cent., he is not absolutely obliged to «fo so. When tbe average 
funds are raised by bottomry, the party advancing them takes the ship, freight, and cargo, us .security, 
and charges a premium to cover the risk of the slop's non-arrival at her port of destimitiou. And thus, 
on such an occasion, a subsequent total loss relievos tbe insurer from all liability to average. 

The laws and customs by which averages are adjusted vary In different countries ; but the insurer in 
this country is only liabje for the averages adju.stcd according to our law-s. The merchant, however, whose 
good.s arrive at a foreign port, is obliged to submit to the laws of liiat port, lie may thus be a consider¬ 
able loser; paying general average according to one law, and‘receiving from bis insurer according to 
another. And he never can be a gainer, because, before he is entitled to recover from his insurer, be 
must prove tliat he has paid to the owner of the ship. This is one of the many inconvenienees’to w hich 
mercantile men are exposed, which cannot be removed without, wlmt it may be hoped will graiiuaily take 
place, an assimilation of the commercial laws of different countries. 

Proof of Loss — The policy of hisurance is the Instrument under wliich tlie merchant and slilp owner 
claim indemnification for all losses that are not specially excepted. The proof that the loss has lieen sus¬ 
tained must also be e.xhibited ; such its the title to the vessel and cargo, and the evidence of the capfelu 
and crew to establish the circumstances out of which the claim arises. If A. were to insure his vcssidfor 
the space of 12 months, and at the expiration of 6 months were to sell his ship to B.; A.’s Interest 
in-the vessel having ceased, so also does his insurer’s liability; and B., if he wish to be protected, must 
make a new insurance. Proof of ownership, therefore, is an essential preliminary to the recovery pf a 
claim. In gener.il practice, no difficulty arises from this, because tbe fact of ownership is suffieieitUy- 
notorious. The bill of lading Is, in most cases, satisfactory proof that the cargo was ou board, as w'ell as 
of the amount of freight' 

Valued and open Policies. — If an Insurance for 2,000/. be effected upon 100 hbds. of sugar, valued at 
20/. per hhd., the bill of lading, showing that the vessel had 100 hhds. on board, establlshei the interest 
at 2,000/., and the policy is termed a valued policy. But if an insurance for 2,000/. be effected on lOO lihdis. 
of sugar, and nothing be expressed as to value, the bill of lading only establishes that tOO bhds. aro on 
board, witiiout establishing the amount of interest. 'J'he production of the invoice, showing the cost of 
the goods, is necessary to that en<i, the policy Iwing termed an open one. • 

Return of Pretnium for short Interest. In a valued policy, when the whole of the property insured 
does not appear to have been shipped, the difference between the aimnlity insured and fho quantity 
shipped is termed short interest. Thus, if 2.000/. be insured upon 106 hhds of sugar, valued at 20/ per 
hha,, and 80 lihds. only be shipped ; as the insurer’s liability does not extend beyond l,600/„ so lio U 
obliged to return tlio premium upon 400/. to which no risk attuclies. This return ol premium is talied a 
return for short interest. 


For Over-Tnsmancc.— ln an open policy, wherC the value shipped is not equal to the value Inylbred, 
the difference is termed over-insurance. If a merchant. A., make an insurance for 6 000/ upon goods, 
without specifying any value, from Calcutta to I.onUon, the premium being 60s and the stamp duty 6s 

E or cent., the amount of interest that attaches to the policy is so fixed, that lie is neither to gain por loia 
y the transaction in tbe event of tlie vessel’s loss, supposing his insurance to be sutlicientT To entitle 
him to recover a profit, the profit tO be in.sured must be stipulated In the policy The expense of in¬ 
surance upon 100/. being 3/. .'w., it Is clear that every 100/. insurance covers 06/ 15s original cost, than* 
to say, protects the merchant from loss to that extent in case of the loss of the vessel, Ilf then, we assUme 
the invoice of the goods shipped to be 40,000 rupees, or, .it the cxchungo of 2s per rupee,.4.000A, tHe 
interest attaching to the policy is ascertained as follows : — If 90/. 15tf. cost is insured by 100/ insurance, 
what whll 4,000/. cost be insured by ? Answer, 4,1.3.6/. Under sucli circumstances, although a policy (Utigts 
for 6000/., the insured is not able to prove interest for more than 4,1.35/.; and consequently, tbe insured; 
being entitled to recover no more than that sum in case of loss, the insurer » called upon to mukOai 
return of premium for over-insurance upon 865/. 4^ 

Although we have treated separately of returns for short Interest and over-insurance, we should obkerve 
that these terms in practice are used indiscriminately ; and, indeed, we cannot say that we pemOlVe 
much advantage in making the distinction, or preserving the distinctive appellations 
It sometimes happens that the property expected in a vessel is not aft insured at one lime 
policy. But this makes no difference in the principle of settlement according tO our Igw; 
according to the laws of most other countries, the policies take precedence of one anochgt^ 
their dates, the wliole short interest falling upon the poliby or poUcies last effected ly 

this instance, appears to us the more equitable and reasonable Or the two ; and that our reason for 
so may be intelligible, and thus gain assent or meet with refutatjlon, we shall stme a case of 
upon a number of policies, such as not unfepquenay appears. A merchant, A., Orders his 
at Calcutta to ship fur his account aipgianu^ of su^r, not exq$^l4g 1,000 tons, at« prl^ tfeiiafettdlS 
20/. per ton. In due time he receives a ^ter from hijs correspbndent acknowh^Iging; 
order, and expressing confident hopes Of being able to purchdSiif.thn quantity, or tnje 
the limits prescribed, and promising to-advisq as he proceedSt. A.»on reoelpt of thfs 
of .laouary, makes a provisional Insurance for 5,000/. apdn ffl^pirValuedat W per ton. 
out further advices, and fearing lest his corre^ndent’s letter should have miscarried, and that i^nditht 
have property aftoat uninsured^ On the Ist of February, Ut of March, and let of April, he eflbcU SimUw 
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Iniuraneet, thus covering the whole 1,000 tone. He subsequently receives advice that his correspondent 
bad not been able to purchase more than half the quantity ordered, at his limit, and he recovers from his 
Insurers'half the premium upon each policy. Now, it was not at all improbable that he might Inive 
received advice from his correspondent, as he expected, much sooner. And if he had received advice in 
the middle of February, of the shipment of 500 tons, and that the sliip which contained them Wens totally 
lost in the river Hooghly, the Insurers upon the two first policies would have been liable for a total loss 
And it appears to us a defective arrangement, by which a party, who is at on© time exposed to a toiai 
1|S8, should at another bi* compelled to return half hi» premium. It Is true that the mefthant mav if he 
please, Insert in his policies a clause by which the policies shall be made to succeed one another • but we 
siiould say that the law. in insurance cases, as in the disposal of the property of deceased person’s ought 
to be the best general disposition, leaving to individuals the right of modification according to particular 
circumstances. ® 

RtfUim for Double Insurance —Besides returns for short inrercst and over-lnsorance, there are 
returns for double insurance. They are. In fact, to all Intents and purposes, the same thing Double 
Insurance exists wliere the party, tiirough forgetfulness, makes an insurance upon hit property twice 
over; or where the shippers and consignees of goods, when uncertain of one another’s intentions effect 
each an Insurance upon them ; or where the capbiin of a vessel In foreign parts, fearing lest his advices 
should not reach his owner, effects an insurance upon It, and the owner at the same time, acting witli 
equal caution, effects one also. The observations already made upon returns for short Interest, and upon 
the difibrence between our laws and those of other countries, apply with equal force here. 

We have now gone over all the principal topics connected with marine assurance. Those uho peruse 
this article with ordinary attention will, we hope, gain a tolerably clear insight into the principles and 
practice of the l>U5iness. But a perfectly familiar acqu.iiutnnce with It can only be acqulrea by those who 
are dally conversant with its details. 

Duty on Policies qf Marine Insurance. — This is regulated by the act of 1844, 7 Viet. c. 21. 

For every policy of a^sur^ulce or Insoranre, or otlie* 
inarunieiit, whereby any InKiirance nhAll b- in-iile 
U|wn iiny vmel, or upon f/oods, o ' 

«n board ■ -' " - “ 


. „ H, or other projioriy 

) any Teuel, or upon ttie freight of any 
veuel, or iqion any other interest relating to any 
vessel whicli may lawfully bo Insured for any roya;'® 
whatever, the f illowlng duti.v, where- the wnole 
sum instircti shall not exceed KKV., and where the 
whole sunt ln»uretl sball exceid l(Hi<., then for 
•.ery aUofur any tracUonal part oflOO/., 

whereof the xatne sliall consist ; vie. — 


ranee shah not exewd the rate o.' lus. per cent on 
the sum InxarMi - - . - i 

And whi-TO the tame shall exceed 10*. cent, and 
not exceed {*()«. .... 

VO*, ifnd not exceeding .“^O*. • 

80*. and not exceetling 40*. « • 

40*. and not exceeding OU*. 

id*. . . 

But If the separate interests of 8 or more persons he 
in.urvd by one policy or inatrumetit, then the saul 
retP'Ctlv* duties, Ot tlie c.ise may rcuniic, sbaiJ be 
chanted thereon In resitoct of etch (rnoiiunai part 
of loot., n* well iw in rcspict of ever) full sum of 
lOW/., which shall be thereby imuicd ujion any 
aeiiarate and distinct interest. 

And for every policy of asstt ance pr insurance, or 
other in-tnimcnt whi rctiy any tvrh insurance shiill 
he made for any certain term or )H!rio<l ofiiine, the 
fo towing rate* for every lOOf., and .tUo for any 
fraciionu part of ) 0<V., w hereof the same slittil cun* 
»tsl, vlt.— 

IVliere any auch Insurance shall he ni.ide for any 
period not exccetiing ti r.nh'iidar months . 0 

E'sci-vdlng 0 ca’endar months - • 0 

And for every lodlcy t>f assurance or insurance, or 
other insirtimeni, whereby .toy insur.tnre, com- 
tnonly ^.tlU-d a uuitii/i/ iiuiirnnce, siiall h«' tn.uV-, or 
whereby diver, persons shall insure or agree to in¬ 
sure one anoiliei frhhoiit atiy urendum or ptvuttt.iry 
cnnsUk-r.ttion ftom any loss,' dumaKe, or misfortune 
tJiat may happcfl to any vessel, or any gooils, or ]>ro- 


vessel, or anv other Interest rehiting to any vesse 
which may lawfully l>c insured upon any voyage • 
whatever, and not for atty period of time. 

' frauional part of 

I'JtV., thereby insurod-to any ))(>rson or persons - C 
If any person shall become an assurer upon any insn- 
raii.e m respect whereof any duty j* by this act 
tn ide payable, or shall subscrilie or underwrite, or 
otherwise sign or make or enter into any contract, 
agreement, or momoranduin of any such iraurance, 
or shall receive or contr.tct for any premium or 
consideration for any such insurance, or shall re¬ 
ceive or charge or lake credit In account for anv 
such premium or con-.ideratioii, or any sum of 
money for any such premium or consideration at 
aforesaid, or shall wilfully or knowlngh take upon 
luiusclt any risk, or render himself liable to pay, or 
shall pay, or allow or agree to pay, or allow in 
account or oUierwIsc, any sum of money uiwn any 
loss, i»eril, or contingency relative to any sucli insu* 
ranee, unless such sh.tll bo written on rellum, 
parcliment, or paper duly stamped, or it any pet son 
be concerned In any fraudulent contrivance or de¬ 
vice, or shall he guilty of any wilful act, neglect, or 
omission with Intent to evade the duties payahle 
under this act on nolicics of insurance, or wheteby 
any hu«-h duties snail be eraded, eveiy j)erKon so 
ollcndlng hIuiII for every suclt olleiue forfeit lOUl.: 
iirovideti, th.it nothing herein sliall extend to sub¬ 
ject any member, officer, or serv.mt of the London 
Assur.inccor Koyal Exchatige Awur.ime ('oriior'. 
tions respectively to ajiy of the penalliijs by lltls .act 
iin|io$etl, for his making any agreement to iimire by 
any label, slip, or memoranmnn in writing upon 
unsiam|icd paper; provideti th it in evfiy such 
cast- tile day on whicit such agreement -.hall be made 
sitall he truly expresj-ed in words at lengtlt on such 
label, slip, or memorandum, and a policy of ins\i. 
ranee according to such ngvueinent shall' be made 
out m due torm on vellum, panhment, or i>aper 
duty strimnctl, and whiclr sball lie duly executed 
wltiiin 3 ollicc days from Utc lime of ruuking such 
agreement. 


Hill Ltifr was mtiiccil in 18.13, and again In 1844, and is now less than half what it wa.s formprJr 
rhlt reduction inu.st, of conrsc, be bentllcial. But tlie tux is altogetlier wrong In priuCiple, and slioulti 
bo repealiHl altogether. Its ohvlou> tendency i» to discourage the coasting trade, by imposing a du-y 
Oil goods curHetl by soa, from wiiieh thjise tarried by land and canals are exempted. But the inllut ni'e 
of the tax on vessels ciigHgetl fit tlie foreign or colonial trade is stfil more objectionable. It is immaterial 
to a merchant sending a siiip to sea, witether he Insure her in London, Amsterdam, or llambuig • and 
as pollclc.s oxecuiod in the hist two citie,s are citlter wholly exempted from duties, or subject to MtVh as 
are merely nominal, the effeet of the duty is to transfer to the Continent u considerable part of tlie 
business of marine Insurance, that wouhi otherwise be transacted In London. It is plain, thereloro tint 
thisduty operates to drive a valuahle branch of business from.amongst us; and though it had no’such 
rfieet, still It is siiffleicully clear that a tax on providence, or on the endeavour to guarantee iho Safety 
of property at sea, is not one tli-at ou^dit to exist In any country, ahd least of all fn so commercial a 
country as linglaiid.* 


S.G. 

^ 800 . 


In tnx Namn ov fioit, Amen. Charles Brown 
and Ca.,ax weli ht tltoir own names as for and tn 
d)« namv and names of ail and every other |>ersim 
or iMutfiis U> whom the same doilt, may, or shall 
appvrfUn, Itt part at in all. doth make OMuroiKw, 
and cause ffseiHiWtves and them and every of tliem 
to b« insartdy tatk or nut tost, at and from Fctvrs* 
burg to tinv port or ports In the Unit-d Kingdom, 
upon any Jitna of goods and merchiUMllsex, and also 
wpoa Vue: body, wnkle, apnar--!, ordnanco, muni¬ 
tion, artiinwy, twKt, and o\nws (urtkituTc, oi and In 
tha Boad stiip or vt set uditd the Swift, whereof Is 
maxier, uimInt (top. for this prcaoit voyogo. Bright, 
or witoewt tM^'hall go f >r nustar in vlia said i|ht|>, 
ev by wh/itvoevir otho namtt or name* the sa|d i^iiv 
or the nuLvter titrroof, it or shall l)c naun-id or calloJ; 
bcKlnnlag the adveutura upon the said goods and 


Form gf a PoHci; gf/iwuntae* arrcidfd at Uu^d*. 


mertihandbesfroin the loading Uicreof on board tha 
said ship 

upoD the said ship, &c. 

, , . ^ . and so shall continue and 

^ure during her abode there, upon the said ship, 
Ac. And further, until the said ship, with aU hw 
ordna^, tackle, apparel, Ac. and goods and mer¬ 
chandises whatsoever, sliali be arrived at her final 
■ PWJ.oC^dlMhaiTge <ati above), upon the said shin, Ac., 
untUaSho lUth moored at anchor twenty-four hours 
W good s^y 5 and upon the so«ls and merchan- 
dbn, until ilw same be there dlscharimd and saltily 
totm. And Jt ehaU be lawful for me said ship, 
Ac. in this voyage, to pr«»o«M and tall to, otMl tour h, 
and stay at any ports or pUcw whatsoever, without 
preJudirC to mis Insuirance. The said ship, Ac. 
gM^ and iaerchanAjisc[isAe.te so tnuefa as con. 


• This very vahinble article (on Marine Insurance) has been, as the reader will easily ftercelve fur.' 
nuuea by a genilcuiao thoruughly convcr&asit with the principles and details of the bttaiuesa. ’ 
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cenw assured, by agreement between the as¬ 
sured and as,M)rers in IhK jioliry, arc and shall l»e 
Talned at eight hundred pounds, beint; on the e. p- 
taln’s one foiirtli sh.ure of said ship, sJtid on * fourth 
share va'ucd at that sum. Touoliing the ailvoii- 
tures and perils wlii, li we the assurers are contented 
to l*ear, arid do take uT>on u.s in this vovage: they 
are of tlte seas, men-or war, fire, eneinies, idrates; 
roTiTs, tldeve-i, ji'ttisonsi letters of mart and coun¬ 
term art, surprisaU, takings at se.a, arrests, restraints, 
and detiiinmcnts of a 1 kings, princes, and people, 
of what nation, condirion, or quality soever, har- 
ratry of the ni.-i>fer and mariners, and of a’l other 
perib, lossw, and mlsfortutuM, that have or shall 
come to the hurt, d.-trirntni, or damage of the said 
goods and im rchai'dises and ship, ttc. or niyr part 
thereof { odcnccs against the revi-nue of the Uniied 
Kingdom of tJieat Uritain or I eUnd excepted. 
And in case of any loss or nu-fqrttmo, It shall he 
lawful for the assured, their f-ictots, serv.mts, and 
assignees, to sue, 1 hour, and ijavel for. In, and 
al>out the defence, safeguard, and recovery of the 
said goods And nierchandlses and ship, SiC. or any 

n ihoreof, without I'TeJudicf to this insurance; 

le changes wlicroof we the a<isurer» will conin- 
buic, cai. li one according to the rite and quantity of 
bis sum licreni a snrwi. And it Is agrceil by us, the 
Insurers, that this writing, or policy of Insurance, 


•hall be of as much force and effbet at the surest 
WTitlnjr or ppHcy of assurance hcrclofiire made In 
lombard S reet, or In the Koyal Exchange, or else* 
wherein I,ondon. And so we the a*»urers are con- 
tented, and do hereby promise and Wnd onrselve^ 
each one for his own part,our heirs,eygeutors^ and 
goods to the'avjured, their executors, adnal^nis- 
tr.itors, and assigns, fur the true perfbnntince'bf th* 
prcnilses, confessing ourselves paid the comtoeN 
Biton due unto us for this assurar.ee by t|t«Assttreo, 
at and after the rate of tire guineas per cent., to 
return one pound per cent, if the voya^ end on the 
cast coast of England. 

In Witnkiis whereof, we, the assurer^ have sub¬ 
scribed our names and sums assured m London. 

N. B. - Com, iisli, s.ilt, fruit, flour, and seeds, 
aro warranted free from average, unless general, or 
the ship tie stranded..-Sugar, tobacco, lieinp, flax, 
hides, and skins are warranted free trom average 
under five pounds percent.: and all other goods, 
also the shqi and freight, aro warranted free from 
average under three jiounds per cent., unless 
general, or the shlj> be stranded. 

Joseph AVhile, Five hundred potinds. 
1st of Sept. I kLI. 

je.^UO. Thomas Illaclr oy George Green, '1 hree 
hundnxl pounds. 1st of S-pt. lfi4J. 


Policy hy the Indemnilij Mutual Marine Assurance Company, 
Established 18‘24. 


WnKRtiAS William Grey hath represented to ns whose Immla and se.ils aro hereunto snb» 
ie»5,000. Bcrllicd and athxed, and who are two of the directors of the iNiitaiM rv Mr i i ai. M mu.sr 
Assukance Company, that he is'interested in, or duly authorised as owner, agent, or 
' otherwise, to make the assurance hereinafter mentioned and described, whit the In¬ 
demnity Mutoal Mauine A.«suuancu CoMi’ANY uud liiith covenanted or otluirwisn 
obliged himself to pay foithwith for the use of the said Company, at the olliee of the said 
Cumpaiij', the sum of*sixty-two imunds ten slilllings as aproniliiin or considernlion. at and 
after the rate of twenty-liAC shillings per cent, for sucii assuiancc. Now ims I'oi.icY op 
Assukance witnes-setii, that in consideration of tlui premises and of tlie saul sum of 
eixty-two poiuuU ten shillings. We do, for ourselves .and each of us, covenant and a.'tiTii 
with the said William Grey. Ills e,\eentors, administrators, ami assigns, tii.it the cajiilal 
stock and funds of the said Company, shall, according to the provisions of Xlie deeil of settle¬ 
ment of the said Company, and ttie rcsulutions entered into at two extraordinary general 
courts of the t^aiJ Company held on the twenty-ninth cUy of Augn<t» and tlie twentieth 
day of September, one thmu-and eight hundred and twenty-seven, be subject and liable to 
nay and make good, and shall be applied to pay and uiakegood all siieh losses and damages 
iiorein-after cxprcss<.'d as inav liappon to the subject matter of tliis policy, .ind may attach 
to this policy in respect of the sum of the Ihoubund pounds lierebv assured, which ag- 
smance is hereby declared to bo upon 

Stamp ^ f 2''’^- 2501ilid8. of sug.ar valued at 20f. each, average payable upon each 10hhd.s. 

SQ. si. >. % y following landing numbers, the same as if senurately insured, laden or to be laden 
on boaidiheshipor \es'>el called the Nolly, wlieiool Turner Is at present raantfer, or 
whoever shall go for master of the said shiji or vessel, lost or not lo.st, at and from Grenada 
to London, tncUuling the risk of cr.dt to and from the vosvrl, w.arranted to sail on or before 
the Iht of August, IH42. AM) We do cov<*nant and agree, that the assurance aforesaid 
sluiU c.omuieneo upon tlie said .ship, at and from Grenada, unci until slie hath moored at 
iinehor twenty-four hours in good safety ; and upon the freight and goods or mE^chandi^e 
on board tliei eof, from the loading of the said goods or merchandise on board the said ship 
or vessel at London, and until the said goods or merchandise lie discharged and safely 
Landed at . And that it shall be lawful for the taid «hlp 

or vessel to proceed and sail to, and touch, and stay at any ports or places whatsoever. In 
the course of her said voy.ige, for all ne(*es.sary purposes, without nrejudlce to this as¬ 
surance. And touching the adveiiUires and perils wliich the eapital stock and funds of 
the said Company are in.ule liable unto, or are intomled to be made liable unto, by, this 
assur.ince, they are, of the sea-, inen-of-w.ar, fire, enemies, pir.ites, rovers, thieves, iettU 
sons, leitors of mart and eountei mart, surprl'-aN, takings at sea, arrests, restraints, and 
detaliiment.s of all kiiig^, priuees, .and people, of what nation, condition, or quality soeter; 
barratry of (lie m.istcr and mariners, .and of all other perils, losses, and misfortunes, tbiit 
have or shall come to tlie hurt, detriment, or dain.igc of tho aforesaid subject mattirr of this 
assurance, or any part tliereof And in e.ase of any loss or misfortune, it shall be lawful to 
the assured, their factors, .siTViants, .and a-,signs, to sue, labour, ami travel for, in, and about • 
tho dcfencR, s ifoguard, and recovery of the afores.iid subject matter of this assurance, or 
any part thereof, without prejudice t.o tlii-, assuiMtiee, the charges whereof the c.tpital stock, 
and funds of the sahl Company shall hear in proportion to the sum hereby assured. And 
it is declared ahd .agreed, that corn, fish, s.alt, fruit, flour .and seed, shall l)e and afp wal*- 
ranted free from average unless general, or the ship bo .straiid(‘d ; and that sugar, tobacco, 
hemp, flax, bides, and skins, shall be and are warranted free from average under five pounds 
per centum ; that all other goods, also the gbiji and freight, shall ho and are warranted 
free from average under three pounds per centum, unless general, or the ship be stranded. 
PiiovioED Nevkhthei.ess, ih.-tt thoca|>ital stock and funds of the said Company shall alone 
be liable, according to the provisions of the deed of settlement, and the resolutions abbre- 
ineutloned, to answer and make good all claims and demands whatsoever, linder or by 
virtue of this policy; and that no proprietor of the iald Company, his cypher bbirs, execu¬ 
tors or adininistrntors, shall be in anywise subject or liable to any clahns or demand?, nor 
be in anywise charged by reason of tWs policy beyond the amount of hts or »fer share or 
shares In the capiui stotk of the said &>mpany. It being one of the origtoal.or fundamental 
principles of the said C'ompany, tiiat the responsibility of the individual propnetors shall, 

In all cases, be limited to their respective shares In the said caplt||l,stock, i'" 

In Witness whereof. We have heroonto set our hands and seals id Lpnaoii,the tenth 
day of January, 1843. ■ 

Sealed and delivered\ * ■ ./(la*,). 

in the presence qf I C.O. 
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. INSURANCE (FIRE). 


III. iNBURANGB (FlSS). ' 

Insurance Against fire Is a contract of Indemnity, which the insurer, In consideration of a certain 

f jremlum recerved by him, cither In a gross sum or by annual payments, undertakes to indemnify the 
nsured agninst all loss or damiige he may sustain hi his houses or other buildings, stock, guo^s, and 
merchandise, by fire, during a specified period. 

Insurances against fire are hardly ever made by Individuals, but almost always by joint stock com¬ 
panies, of which there are several In all the considerable towns throughout the empire. Of these, the 
Sun, Pheeni*, &c. insure at their own risk and for their own profit: but there are otheys, which are 
called mutual insurance offlce.<i, such as the Norwich tJnTon, County, Westminster, &c., in which every 
person insured becomes a member or proprietor, and participates in the profit or loss of the concern. ' 
The conditions on which the different offices insure are contained In their propoaals, which are printed 
on the back of every policy; and it is in most instances expressly conditioned, that they undertake to pay 
the loss, not exceeding the sum insured, “ according to the exact tenor qf their printed proposals." 

Nothing can be recovered from the insurers, in the event of loss, unless the party tnsurhig had an 
interest or property in the thing insured at tho time when the insurance was enected, and when tiie 
loss happened. U often occurs that no one office will insure to the full amount required by an individual 
who has A large property ; and in such a case the party, to cover his whole interest, i&,obliged to insure 
At different offices. But, in order to prevent the frauds that might be practised by insuring tiie full value 
in various offices, there is, in the proposals issued by all the companle.s, an article which declares, that 
persons insuring must give notice of any other insurance made olsewliere upon the same houses or goods, 
that the same may be specified and allowed by indorsement on the policy, m order that each office may 
bear its rateable proportion of any loss that may happen: and unless such notice be given ot each in- 
Bur.ince to the oflice where another insurance is made on the same effects, the insurance made without 
such notipe will be void. 

Any trustee, mortgagee, reversioner, factor, or agent, has sufficient interest in the goods under his 
custody, to effect a policy of insurance, provided the nature of sucii interest be distinctly specified at the 
time ol executing sucli policy. 

Most of the offices stipulate in their proposals against making good any loss occasioned by “ invasion," 
“ fnr»‘lgn enemy," " civil commotion," &c.; and under this condition the Sun Fire Office was exonerated 
from the loss occasioned by (ho disgraceful proceedings of the mob in 1780. 

One of the principal conditions in the proposals has refeicnee to the proof of loss. The Sun Fire Office 
(see post), and most other offices, make it a condition, that the individual claiming shall " procure a 
certificate, under the hands of the minister and churchwardens, and some other respectable inhabitants 
of the parish or place, not concerned or Interested in such lo.s8, imi>orting that they are well acquainted 
with the character and circumstances of the person or persons insured or claiming; and do know, or 
verily believe, that he, she, or they, really, and by misfortune, without any fraud or evil pituitice, have 
sustained by such fire tho loss or damage, as his, her, or their loss, to the value therein mentioned.’* 
This Condition has given rise to a great dc.al of discussion in the courts; but It has been fin.ally decided, 
that the procuring of the certificate is a conditton precedent to the payment of any loss, and that its being 
wron'^Jully reused tviil not excuse the want of it. 

The risk commeucos in general from the signlngof the policy, unless there be some other time specified. 
Policies of insurance may be annual, or for a term of years at an annual premium : and it Is usual for Iho 
mlice, by way of Indulgence, to aWow Jifteen days after each year for the payment of tiie premium for the 
lu'xt year in succession ( an<I provided the prenflum be paid within that time, the insured is considered 
as witliln tiic protection of the office. 

A policy of Insurance is not in its nature assignable, nor can ii be transferred without the <*xpress con~ 
sent of the office. When, how*ever, any person dies, his interest remains in his executors or adminis¬ 
trators respectively, who succeed or become entitled to the property, provided such representatives 
respectively procure IhOlr right to be indorsed on the policy. 

(For further details, see Marshall on Insurance, book iv. t Park on Insurance, c. 23.) 

Insurances are generally divided into common, hazardous, and doubly hazardous. The distinguishing 
rluracteriitlcs of these may be Idarnod from the subjoined proposals of the Sun Fire Office. The charge 
for Insuring property of the first description is now usually Is. Gd. per cent., the second 2s. 6d., and the 
third 4s. Gd. 1 nese charges are exclusive of the duty payable to government, of Is. on the pqlicy, and 3s. 
per cent, on the sum in the policy. 

We subjoin a copy of a policy ol insurance on a house valued at 1,000/., and furniture, plate, books, &c. 
in the same, valued also at 1,000/., executed by the Sun Fire Office, and of the proposals indorsed on the 
same. The latter correspond in most partlcuWs with those issued by the other offices. 


Sun Firk Assurance Office. 


Itoceived, for the Insurance of 
tiie property undermentioned, 
from Michs. 1842 to Michs. 1843. 

je s, d. 

Policy - - -000 

Annual Premium - 1 0 8 

Odd Time - - 0 0 0 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


JO s, a. 

Annual Duty - - l 8 G 

Odd Time - - 0 0 0 


Total present payment .;6’2 8 9 


No.- 

Wheesas A. B. Esq, of No_Street, has paid the sum stated in the margin of this policy to 

tho Society of the Sun Fire Office in London, and has agreed to pay, or cause to be paid to them, 
at their said office, the sura of one pound and three pence on the 29th of September yearly, during tiie 
continuance of this policy, for Insurance from loss, or damage by fire, on his own household goods, 
wearing apparel, printed books, and plate In his now dwelling-house only, situate as aforesaid, brick, 
seven hundred and forty pounds ; musical instruments therein only, forty pounds ; pictures and prints 
therein only, sixty pounds; china and glass therein only, one hundred abd ten pounas. 

Now, KNOW YB, That from the date of these presents, and so long as the said assured shall duly pay, 
nr cause to be paid, the said sum at the times and place aforesaid; and the trustees or acting members of 
the s.dd Society for the time being, shall agree to accept the same ; the stock and fund of the said Soticty 
shall be subject and liable to pay to the said assured, his executors, administrators, and assigns, all such 
damage and loss wldch the said jissured shall suffer by lire, not exceeding upon each head of insurlbice, 
the sum or suras' above-mentioned, amountiag in the whole to no more than nine hundred and filty 
pounds, According to (he exact tenor of their printed proposals, endorsed on this poUcy, and of an act of 
parliament of tihe ^ Ckmrgp the Third, for charging a duty on persons whow property ^lall bo in¬ 
sured against l6As by firq. In witness whereof, we (three of tho trustees dt acting members/or the 
said Society) have hereunto set our hands and seals, tbe 1st day of Novmber, 1842. 

Signed and sealed (being stamped A. B. 

Hcccording to act of parliament) C. D. 

in tho presence of Q. H. £. F 
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N. B .—The interest In this policy may be transferred by indorsement, made and entered at the oflRco 
if the trustees or acting members approve tliereof, but not otherwise. 

(INDORSEMENT ON THE POLICY.) 

SUNFIREOFFICE. 


Thh offlee Ingureii nffatnst low or dsmatice by fire. In (jreat 
Britain and Irriand, and also in forelftn countrlea, all deacrip- 
tions^ of buildinin, inciudlM mills and manufactories, and 
goods, wares, and merchandbe. In the same; ships in harhour, 
or in dock; craft on navigable rivers and canals, and the goods 
laden on the same t Wnifons travelling the roads, and their ex¬ 
tents ; and funnmg'Stock of all descriptions. u]ion tlie following 
Ib-rnu and conditions t 

Cemtnon huurancet. 

!• Buildings corered with slates, tiles, or metals, and built 
on all sides with brick or stone, or separateil by party-walls of 
prick or stone, and wherein no hazardous trade or manufacture 
u carried on, or hazardous goods deposited. 

8. floods In buildings as above described, inch as hotiseho’d 
goods, plate. Jewels In private use, apparel, and printetl books; 
li<Iuors In private use, merchandise, stock and utensils in trade, 
not hazardous. 

At 1«. Gd. per cent, per annum, with certain exceptions. 

Nazardnui Ztuuranett. 

1. Buildings of timber or plaster, or not wholly separated by 
partition-walls of brick or stone, or not covered with slates, 
tiles, or metals, and thatched barns and out-bouses having no 
chimney, nor adiotning to any hnilding having a chimney: 
and buddings fulling under the description of common in¬ 
surance, but In which hn'/ardous goods are deposited or some 
hazardous trade or manufacture is carried on, 

2. Ships and craft, with their contents (lime barges, with 
their contents, alone excepted). 

At tM. Gd. per cent, per aniiuiUt with certain exceptions. 

Douhltf Hazardous Inturaruet. 

1. Buildings,—All thatched buildings having chimnevs,or 
communic.itiiidll with, or adjoining to, tniitdings having one, 
although no hazardous trade shall be carried on,nor hazardous 
goods deposited therein : and all hazardous buildings, in which 
na/ardous goods are deposited, nr hazardous trades carried on. 

2. (ioods. — All hazardous goods deposited in h.a/ardous 
buddings, and in thatchetl buildingshaving no chimnev, nor 
adjoining to any building having a cldmney. 

At 1*. Gd. per cent, jier annum, with certain exceptions. 

Agricultural jiroduce, farming stock, and implements and 
utensils of husbandry, on any farm may tie insured, without the 
average clause, at He. percent, exempt from dtitv, provMedtt 
be insured to a fair average value. This office will not behuliject 
to low by explosion of anv kind, nor for loss on goods or utcnsllt 
d.imaged or destroyed whilst undergoing any process In which 
the application of nre-heat Is necessary, nor .will the office lie 
li.tble for loss on hay, corn, seeds, or other property, occasioned 
by its own natural heating, but tne loss on any property In con- 
sequonce, (except that which, by Its own natural healing, has 
been the cause of the fire,) will be made good ; as well .is loss<*s 
from lightning, where the buddings, or other effecU^nsured, 
have been actually set on fire thereby. 

Insurances may also be made hj special agreement on the 
following risks, and on others of a similar description, not 
mentioned under the W and 3d heails of insur.mcc, viz. on 
mills of all kinds, and the sto< k and utensils in them ; also on 
buildings, containing kiln, steam-engine, stove, or oven, used 
In the process of any manufacture, and the stock therein; 
sugar refiners, sea biscuit bakers, distillers, vamlsli makers, 
rhemUts' laboratories, theatres, coach painter-, colour manu¬ 
facturers, varnishers. musical instrument makers, refiners of 
saltpetre, spermaceti, wax, and oil, barge and boat bn.lders, 
carpenters, cabinet makers, coach makers, cotHiers, cork 
burners, floor-cloth p.-unters, Japanners, l.impblncV makers, 
letter-press printers, machine makers, melters of tallow and 
of rough fat, candle makers, cart-grease makers, oilmen, soap- 
lioilers, rope and sail maken., ship chandlers, hemp and flax 
dressers, oil leather dressers, medals, currosities, pictures, 
prints, drawings, statuary work, spinners of cotton, flax, lint, 
and wool, throughout all the operations attending the manu- 
facturing of these materials, from the raw state into thread 
for the weaver, and such other ris-ks as, by reason of tlie nature 
of the trade, the narrowness of the situntion, or other dan- 
gerout circumstances, may Increase the hazard thereof: all 
which special hazards must be inserted in the {xilicy, to render 
the ume valid and in force. 

M O. — Gunpowder, and buildings In which it is made, 
cannot he Insured on any terms; nelthir docs this office Insure 
writings of any kind, book.s of accounts, ready money, bonds, 
bills, or any other securities for money. 

N. U. — By an act of the 6fith of Geo. 3. a duly of 3t. per 
annum Is to be levied on evenr 100/. of proiierty Iniaired 
against fire; hat by an act ofthe 3d & 4th Will. 4 agricultural 
produce, farming stock, and hnpleinents and utenuls of hus¬ 
bandry. are exempt from duty. ' 

ff. B. — Persons may insure for more years than one, and in 
such cates there will he a discount allowed of A per cent, per 
annum, compound interest, on tlie jnremium and duty for 
every year except the first. 

A. B. — Rent may be insured by q^iieial agreement tar a term 


not exceeding 1 year, the amount being niecifled til thepotioj. 
Persons insured in this office are not IlaMe tor any calls to 
make goud losses. 

CowniTioNs. 

Art. I. — Any person desirous of effbctlng insurancea upon 
buildings or goons must Aimish the office, or Its agents, with 
a particular de>crlptiun thereof and of the process of manufac¬ 
ture carried on therein; and if there be any omission or mis¬ 
representation in describing the building or goods, or procew 
of manufacture, whereby the same may be charged at a dif¬ 
ferent rate of premium than th^ otherwise would be, this 
office will not be responsible in case of any loss or damage. 
And if any alteration be made in the state of the buildings or 
goods, or process of manufacture, aflcr suoh insurance shall 
have been etTected, tlien the Insured shall give due notice 
thereof, In writing, to tlie office or its agents, or in default 
such notice, such insurance shall become void, and no benefit 
be derived therefrom. , ... 

Art. II. — Ail policies shall l>e signed and sealed by three or 
more trustees or acting members; and no receipts are to be 
t.ikcn for any premiums of insurance, but such as are printed 
add Issued from the office, and witnessed by one of its clerks or 

^Art. III. — Houses, buildings, and goods in trust, and mer¬ 
chandise on commission (except as aforesaid), may be Insured, 
provided the same are drclaretl in the policy to be In trust or on 
commission, tint nut otherwise. 

Art. IV. — Un bespeaking poUciea, all persons snail nay the 
premium to the next quarter day, and from thence tor one 
year more at least, or shall make a deposit for the same, and 
shall, as long as the managem agree to accent the same, i^ke 
alt future payments'annually at the said office, within fifteen 
days after the day limited by their Tesjicctive policies, upon 
forfeiture of the l>enefit thereof. 

♦Art. V. — Any numlier of houses and out-houses, and house¬ 
hold goods, printed books, wearing apiiarel. Plate, prints, 
Jewels and mnkcu In private use, stock in trade, goods In 
trust, or on commission, may be Insured in one policy. 

Art. VI. — Persons Insured by this office shall receive no 
benefit from their policies, if the same houses, or goods. Ac. 
are insured m any other office, unless such insurance, and tiis 
amount thereof, be first specified and allowed by indorsement 
on tlie policy, in which case this office will pay its rateable 
proportion on any loss or damage. 

zkrt. Vll. — When any perwm dies, the policy and interest 
therein sh.dl continue to the heir, executor, or administrator, 
re-pectively, to whom the right of the property insured shall 
belong, provided, liefore any new payment be made, such heir, 
executor, or administrator do procure his or her right to be 
indorsed on the ;>oIicy at the said office, or the premium to be 
p.ild in the name of ibe said heir, executor, or administrator. 

Art. VHI. —Persons changing their habitations or ware¬ 
houses may {n-cserve the benefit of their policies, If the nature 
and circumstance of such policy be not altered; but such in¬ 
surance will tie of no force till such removal or altoration ia 
allowed at the office, by Indorsement on the policy. 

Art. IX. — No loss or damage will be paid on fire happening 
by any inv.-<sion, foreign enemy, civil commotion, or any mili 
tary or usuriied power whatever. 

Art. X. — Persons insiirCil sustaining any loss or damage by 
fire are lurthwiih to give notice thereof at the office; and, as 
soon as possib'e afterwards, deliver in ns particular an account 
of their loss or damage as the nature of the case will admit of. 
and make proof ol the same by tholr oath or affirmation, ac- 
cording to the form practised In the said office, and by their 
books of accounts, or such other projier vouchm as shall bo 
reas(>n.xbly rtquired, and procure a certificate under the hands 
of the mlni>tcr and churchwardens, and some other re»pect- 
able Inhabitants of the parish or place, not concerned or in¬ 
terested in such loss, linuoiting that th^ are well acquainted 
wllli the character anil circuiVistances of tlie person or persons 
insured or claiming; and do know, or verily believe, that he, 
she, or they, really, and by misfortune, without any fraud or 
evil practice, have sustain^ by such fire the loss or dam^e, 
as his, her, or their loss, to the value therein mentior^. A nd. 
till the affidavit and certificate of such the Insured’s loss shall 
lie made and produced, the loss money shall not be payalile. 

, And, if ttiere appear any fraud or false swearing, or that the 
fire shall have happened by the procurement, or wilfial act. 
means, or contrivance of the insum or clsiraanU, he. she, or 
they shall bj excluded from all benefit from their mlicies. 
And in case any dlffin’ence shall arise between tlte office and 
the insured, touching any loss or damage, such dlffkrance shaft 
liosulimitt^ to the Judgment and determinatfAn of arbitratora 
indllTerenUy chosen, whose award in writing shall bexonclu- 
sive and binding on all parties. 

N. B.— In every case of loss the Company reserves the right of 
re-insUtement in nrefrrence to the«payment of claim*, if it 
I should Judge the former course to be more exited i^t; but 
I when any l«« is aetllcd and adjusted, tlie Insured will receive 
immediate payment for the same, without any deduction or 
■discount; and will not Mi liable to any covenants or calls fbr 
' contribution to mak« good lossss. 


Inst&ance of Af/Ht, Factories^ ^c. — The principal insuranre offices agreed, in 18A2, apdn cfirtaiti ■' ■ 
rates for the Insurance of cotton, troollen, flax, and other mills and factories. We subjoin of , 

the rates for cotton mills i but the others are too voluminoQs, and embrace too many particulars tb bo.-, 
given in this place. The rates for a’oollen mills may, however, bo considered as varying froni Ss. to 
7s. Gd. per cent.; and those for flax mills are not materially different. 
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Scale of Premiums for Cotton Mills. 


Description of M ills. 


Colioh Mifft eonforv'ing (n the fiilhtring Desertpftan, viz, 

1. Built of brick or tilane, and covered with Uate, tile, or mcUl 
8. In one tenuro only 

8. Hcated'by htenin ------ 

4. The boiler and fire place being outside the mill . - - 

6. Ugbtod by ita* ...... 

6. No Internal cotniminication by hoists, spouts, well holes, or otherwise throu^'h 

the floors - 

7. Working single I line only ..... 

8. All the process'* previous to carding lieing perfornned in a building basing an 

inconihustiblu roof, which, whetniT detachcrl from the mill or ailjoining 
to it, shall not liave ally direct comnvunication therewith, otlier tliah by an 
ejitcrnal firc.proof passage, of not lesi than H) ft. in length, with a wronght 
iron door at each end thereof, and by oiiening-, for the shaft and steam pines 
(not exceeding fi in.each in iliainetci). if detacbeil, not hav ngany ojiening 
in the wail of the blowing-houso opposite to that of the mill, excep' tlie 
'doorw.ry lioforc i-nentioiifd ; .md if adjoining, not having any windows in 
tlie riiill Overlooking tlic same, or any windows in the Idowing house walls 
so as to endanger tlie mill . . . - - 

t). Noi spinning waste, other than that produced by the occupier of the mill 
lU. Not containing more than 6 floors in lieiglit, Including liasement and attics - 
* In (ire-pronf mills, the floors occupied for any process previous to spinning, or 
otherwise subject to extra charge, will be rated as mills of ordinary coiistiuction. 


MiHi not to the aliove f)r$eript{on rviU be ehurged in addition io Vie above, viz, 

As to No. ti. If in ociupatlor of two ton.iiKs .... 

As to No. 3, If heated otherwise than by steam - . . » 

As to No. 4. If the lioiler or fito jilaoe is within tlie mill ... 

Ah to No. 5. If llgliteil otherwise than t>y gits .... 

As to No. (J. If having therein an) hoist, well-hole, spout, or other communication through 
the floors nf die mill ..... 

As to No. 7. If working more than single time .... 

As to No. 8. If My of the processes jirevious to carding lie ncrform"d 

In a fire proof liuilding adjoining to tlie mill, and communicating with it by 
a stone st.drc.ise, h.ivlng wrought iron doors only, set in stone or metal, and 
by ajierture for shaft and sleani-pl|>e as aforc'.iiu . . . 

Ina fire-proof liuilding adjoining tothemill, and communicating by wrought- 
iron diKirs ns abn\e, and by Hpoilures fur sh.ift .ind steam pipe as aforesaid 
Inn fire-proof room witliin tlie null, conimiiiu* .iting by wrouglit-iron doors, 
and iiperlufes for sliuft tiiui steam-pipe as afores.mi - 
Not according to one or otlier of tlie ul>o\e descriptions « 

As lo No. 0. If spinning bought flMngs or strippings . . . . 

If •pinning Ollier bought w aste . . . . . 

As to No. 10. If containing m ore tha n G floors in heiglil, includinglia,semcnt and attics_. 


Not Fire-proof. | 

Class 1. 

Class 2. 

Class 3. 

Not 

S|>lniilng 
lower 
than 80’s. 

Not 

spinning 
lowin’ 
than 36’s. 

Spinning 
lower 
than 36‘s. 

12«. 

14«. 

16«. 

. 3». 

special 

4«. 

Spi-cidtl 

Vs. 

spi t lal 

i». 



3s. 

4s, 

2*. 

2s. 

2». 

2s. 

4s. 

4s. 

2s. 

4s.* 

Cs. 

3s. 

Cs 

7s. 

3e. 

Cs. 

7s. 

Is! 

2e'. 

2,1. 

S)ll.'L'l.ll 

sp'(iai 

sj'ci'irl 

2s. 

__ 


N. n. — In flru proof mills with a sum issued on each floor, 
tlie extra charge for tieiglit will only ajiply to tlie stories above 
six. 

/i/i'n iwg-k'wsrx, tS c.-• Buildings in which any pnu-ess pre- 
p.uaiory to carding In ran led on, to he ct.argisl tlie m.ixnmiin 
rritf according to the nuin'>er of hanks to tin- pound lo be spun 
from the cotton pvepnretl in them. 

Mills are denominated fire-proi'f (n theeoostriKiion of width 
no timber is used, ext opt in the naif. Ifaiit part ot the mill 
has a wooden flooring, that story is to be charged at the rate of 
mill of ordinary eonsiriicllon. 

r.ottun milts having more than two tcii.ints, or otherwise not 
Included in the above several classlticatitins, will be considered 
•perlal. 

The alw.e raten are to be applied to all existing iii.snr.int-cs 
«A they become duo, as well as to new or'lers. 

And as It is llie Intention of the comp.uij not lo exceed tlie 
•um ofs6 upon any one mill and its con'ints, eol- 


lecUvely; the agent will be caiofiil not to exceed that sum, 
wliithi-r by one or more policies, wiithoul special autlioritv. 

To carry these regulations intoelleet w itli existing insurain Cs, 
it will be expedb-nt tiiiit. Instead ol leiiewing old po'ii n s, the 
agent sliould give timely notice tbut cxistimj jmlich's .uenot 
to lie 1 cue wed, and thin t'e 1 % ilays’gr-icc do not 'Utarh theietn, 
and be should send u]i lustrin lioiis for new ones, in ronfornu'y 
liLrewilh; lereiving from the .issutcd a pi'ojier tbposit, to 
proteu him in the int-.m tiinc. 

/'ori’er-iovin Ja<toi-iei. — lu-tached, brick-btilll and tiled or 
Milled, lieated by stc.irn, in single ttwure, 7# Od. jierceiit. per 
uunuin. 

It adjoining to, but not rommunicatlng with, a cotton mill, 
it will be subJiTt to tliree quarlersof tlie rale of liie adjoining 
mill. 

If roininniiicatlng with a rofton mill, it will be subjCct to 
the same rate as the milt. 


Amount qf Proprrtt/ imnred. Ihity. — I'.i.tttranrc no^alnst fire, thotio]i {irficti-sed in France, Ilollaiul, 
nnU gome other countries, is not gvueralany where except in (Jreat liritain. It has been known amongst 
118 for a centurj'^ and a half, anti is now' vert widely extended. It appears from (he otiicial aeeonftts, lli.it 
fliOgmvj duty received on ixilieies of insiiranee ag.iinsf lire in the I'nited Kinodom, in 1812, ainotmted to 
986.120/,, which, taking the doty, including hazardous insur.nwe.s, at 'ds. Vxl. per cent., shows tliat tlie (iro- 
jierty Insured was valued at the IiTiuien.se sum of 60U,<i08,fi71/. I'.ut notwithstanding the magnitmie of 
this sum, it is still true thiit most buildings are not insured tip to tfjoir full value ; even in tow ns, many 
arc nut insured, at «U i and in the country it i.s far from being cuslninary to insure farm buildings or 
barn-yards. 'U is dillieult to imagine tliat thi.s c.an be owing to any tiling oilier than the exorbitance of the 
duty. On common risks the duty is no less than 200 percent, tipon the premium ; or, in other wonts, 
if a person jmy to ah Irisurancc oflice 165. for insuring 1,000/. worth of property, he must at the same time 
pay a duty of305. toijovcrnment I On hazardous and doubly hazardous risks, the duty varies from ab'iut 
120 to 75 and 80 per cent, upon the premium. Such a duty is In tlie last degree oppressive and impolitic. 
Tliere cannot, In fact, be the slightest doubt that, were it reduced, as it ought to be, to one third its pre¬ 
sent amount, the business of Insur.mce would be very much extended; and as it could not be extendt'd 
without an Increase of security and without lessening the injurious consequences arising from the casuctl- 
ties to which property Is exposed, the reduction of the duty would be productiv e of the be.st consequences 
In a public point of view ; while the Increase of bu8inc.s8 would prevent the revenue from being ma¬ 
terially diminished. 

During the session of 1838, the duty on the insurance of farming stock was repealed. But the rcl.cf 
thence arising is immaterial; and the repeal is, besides, highly objectionable in point of prlnci}'le, 
inasmuch as there is no ground whatever for exempting furmmg stock from dutv in prefetence to atrv 
other description of stock. A duty on insurance is not. In itself, objectionable. 'We do not wish to so'; 
it re|>eaied, but to have it eiTectually reduced.'vr Were it fixed at !«. jier cent., it would hardly be fvll ai 
a burden t irhile the revenue would suffjgr little or nothing from the measiurc. 
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Amount of Dut}’ on Fire Insurancoa paid by the different London Offices, daring each of the Nine 
years ending with 1842. 


Offtces. 



1.S34. 

1836. 

IS3G. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Allinnce • 



£ 

21,0.31 

£ 

22,602 

£ 

21,116 

£ 

23,797 

£ 

«>,0,81 

£ 

2.5,512 

£ 

26,.3J1 

£ 

26,751 

£ 

i5,981 

AU«, 



21,398 

22,098 

2.3,106 

24,003 

24,096 

25,121 

25,687 

26,023 

26,774 

HfcnevoliWit [iti^con.) 
llrtti.,h {dUcon.) - 



16,428 

17,47*3 

17,91*0 

*17,4*16 

- - 

18,219 

12 
IS,.34.8 

52 

18,477 

11* 

18,276 

18,147 

I’liuroli of Eiit;l4iicl 



3741 

1,08.8 

1,410 

County 



40,471 

12,317 

41,047 

4 1,301 

46,269 

45,09*9 

45,481 

46,160 

4.8,465 

English and Scotcli 







6,38 

927 

1,267 

F'.irmeir* • 









1..528t 

4,975 

6,56 4 

Olo’.io 



27..3.35 

2.8,366 

29.5'>.5 

29.2 If] 

31,957 

.33,320 

.32,2 4 () 

.33,305 

32,497 

(iiiirdlin - 



32,114 

3',175 

.32,9.54 

32.62C 

.32,610 

.31,916 

3.3,V .2 

.33,.324 

32,7.51 

iiarid.iii"Hand • 



10,150 

11,186 

11,178 

10,617 

10,991 

10,99.3 

11,018 

11,06,3 

11,2,82 

lmT)eri,il * 



27.020 

27,379 

27,48 3 

27,708 

28,200 

28.221 

51,262 

33,.3J8 

33,620 

Iiiilt'ii' iident and West 

hVK ,tU»C4lll.) 

Lnoiisod i'lctual.'cjs 

Middle 


- 


27 
1,5’8 

809 

.3,2.39 

1,7.82 
4,.561 

2,071 

5,209 

1,2.3G§ 

6,061 

6,384 

7,291 

Londiin 



9,490 

10,173 

11,1.58 

11.420 

13,819 

1.3,258 

14,483 

14,695 

16,132 

I’hfP.ii'C 

Protector (d/tcon.) 



72.821 

56.876 

7.3,157 
61,.306 

107,997 
: 42,1.3511 

1121,851 

1*25,248 

130,149 

133,3,58 

132,029 

129,649 

Protesl.ini Dl,* ‘iitvrs 






2,141 

3,8-9 

5,.59 4 

*6,630 

7,.536 

Koyal Exi.luiige - 



6.5,266 

57.973 

61,197 

*61.65.3 

65,ICO 

68.87.5 

70,1.53 

71,121 

71,891 

Sun 



127,170 

129,112 

111 .3.3.5 

145,2.51 

1.51,680 

158.688 

162,109 

163,812 

IC.a.iiS-) 

Union 



lfi,37f) 

17,334 

17..5«8 

18,017 

17.: 26 

1.S.2I1 

19.3.54 

19,82.5 

20,9,-.0 

Vl'vstmiubter 



15,531 

10,312 

17,070 

16,936 

17,189 

18,662 

18,650 

20,280 

20,770 

T otfti 

. 


5.50,394 

562,303 

1 .5sO,974 

~688,90S 

617,071 

640,.'’^ 

657,313 

669,077 

677)610 

* 1 Quarter. 


2 Quartets. 

t 3 Quarters. 

$ 2 Quarters. 

n 1 Quarter. 



Amount of Duty 011 Fn c Iniurances paid by the hdlowing Countiy Offices,during each of the Five Years 

ending with 1842. 


Onices, 


EnulWb ofn<'CS. 

It ith Sun - 

Itiriniugh.ini - - - - 

Ibriniiinham District - 

lirLtol (<0«i oil.) . - - 

HrUU)l(Uruon| 

rmemrv mui Warwick (dUcon.) 

E.scfX Ivconoimc . - « 

K.vox and Suttblk 
J1.nits, Sussiox, and Dorset • 

K-jut . - - - 

Leeds and York.shlre . - - 

1 j’U'esteriiiire ... 

l.ivetnool - . • • 

Ai,incln'stc>r - - - 

Newcastle .and North of KngUnd (ditcott.) 
Nowc.istl'-ii()oii-Tyne' 

New Norwich Equitable - - 

Nora ich Union . . - 

Noitinghanisliire and Derliyshlro 
Ueadiiig (difcuit.) ... 
Salon ■ . - - 

Khuflle'd .... 
ShroushiiT and North Wa'es » « 

Sufl'oljc (East and AVe,i) muted 
At'e it of JCngUnd . . « 

Voiksliirc - - - - 

York and London (dincon.) - '• 

Scotch offices. 

S.oftish Union « - - 

North Jiritlsh . - - 

CiiledoniHii - 

In tirance Company of .Sco'l.an.l • 

Hercules . » - - 

Friendly - 

(rl.asgow (dhfoii.) - 

West ot Scotland, now IM'’ 

Forfarihirc and I’out'shne 
County and t'aly of I’eilh 

A lierdcen - • 

North of Scotland 
National 

Irish otficea - 
I i iburiiian (<hVon.) 

N<illt>iiiil - S' 

rairiotic r 


ilit’O’i) 


‘ .1 Qu liters. 


Total 

_ i J Quaric 



1838. 

1839. 


£ 

£ 


1,1.3';* 



7,,8'>.> 

8,‘j78 


‘2,687 

.3,1.51 


.3,122 

.3,107 


2.»)l.3 

2,749 


42) 

9.3t 


2,9.)0 

3,097 


6,'..5(: 

5,698 


2,514 

2,(>I4 


11,318 

11,41.3 


10,861 

11.6.59 


1.112 

1.490 


5,65 ■> 

6,270 

- 

19,7.57 

‘20/167 

^ i 

/ivOOk'l 

5,886 


1,503 

I,5'2 


6.5,107 

66.873 


1.921 

2,2,80 


219 

227 


.3,01.3 

3,0,59 


2,5(.8 

2,6(H) 


1,087 

1,3.51 


11,.121 

11,296 


3'>,8n‘2 

1 .3‘2,1'22 


10,I‘M 

11,.351 

- 

13,519 

11,.5.83 

- 

‘20,178 

20..5(I2 


7,86» 

8,Is.5 


5,713 - 

6.18.5 


5,712 

.5,8.38 


5.786 

.5,82.3 


.3,905 

4,089 



1.522 


.3,881 



1,S.S5 

1,S29 


701 

781 


2,572 

‘2,74.5 

: : 

],.5I6 

1,7.86 

: 

1 .322 



4,911 

5,1.35 

- 

‘2,781 

‘2,975 


29lg)75 

298,210 


S.ffS.'i 

c>n\ 

3,131 

3,l.'i7 

.VH4 

k, 4D) 
n.ff.Tff 
1'4,2‘iS 

l, 3Hr 
7,U1(» 

20,8»1 

5.0S4 

1,701) 

C7,fi»i4 

2.34 

.3,1.30 

2,77.3 

1 , 1 st 

33,743 
Jk,2.i •) 
11,7'Jti 


5,8.31 
5,!»!,3 
3,7.37 
1,838 


_1 1 Qnarfer._f 2 Ouarters. 


.301/tUl 
J .3 (Inarters. 


9,‘’43 
4,100 

3,151 

3,l.S0 

6.8.3.3 
2,3.37 

11.752 
12,289 

1,832 

7,271 

20.753 

C,t'’6 
l,S2l 
67,')3.S 
2,88 3 
I8»i| 
.3,298' 

2.75.3 
1,819 

11,.3 20 
.33,381 
12,8 '■) 
10,071 

21,378 
9,343 
0,S(j7 
3,7!19 
C.838 
5,015 
2,1)35 

l,')ll 

751 

.3,ls6 

2,079 

843§ 


.3,228 
6,889 
2,311 
11,782 
It, >90 
1 , 88 .) 
8, ‘21 
20,.3.,0 

(5,206 

1,919 

C8,G12 

2,601 

3,298 

2,8.i7 

1,612 

11,499 


19,7.32 

10/31.5 

7,037 

5,9‘JG 

5,6112 

4.717 


1,911 

7.59 

3,7.37 

2,‘'1).1 

2,330 


.314,178 I 313,200 
_*L‘< Qu artern. 


Tlio Hope, Fagle, Alliion, Uoacon, liritisli Com 1 nerci. 1 l, Pallacliutn, ^^urrey Sussex and Southwark 
Brighton, Old H.ith, C;Jouce8tor.shire, Canterbury, Bei ks, Oloucester and I’rovineial, Hertford, Cam¬ 
bridge and Country, Salaman ler, Frotec tor, North and Soitih .Sliields, Newcastle and North of England 
Bath Sum, Bristol, Hristol Crown, Metellus, Hiberuian, Coventry and Warwickshire, independent and 
West Midillescx, Glasgow, York and Jjondoii, Euglisli and Scotch Luc, and the Britlsn, (in all 40 
Offices, chietly those lately established) have discontinued their fire Insurance business. 


, IV. Insurance (Life). 

That part of the business of life Insurance which consists of graniring annuities upon lives, is treated 
of under Ini'eufjit and Annuities } so that we have ouiy to treat, in this place, of the insqranoe of sums 
liay.ible at the death of the in»urers or their nominees. 

Suppose an Individual of a given age wishes to inside 100/. payable at his death, tho single pretnlum 
or tiie series of annual premiums, he ouaht to pay an^fllcc for such inauranoe, must plainly depend on 
the expectation of life of such individual, and on the rate of interest qr nett profit wlilcU the Insurers 
may rnake by Investing the premiums. 

with .respect to the first of these coriditi-ms, or thq Mpco/fi/f'.ini of l(fe, it is usual in estiTnating it tq 
hare recourse to Tables fr.atnecl from the mortality obaefved to take place In particular cities or districts, 
as in Northampton, Carlisle, Ac.—(S-e iNiEUEsr AND Annuities.) Dut though the actual decrement 
ami expectation cf life among an average population, at every year of their lives, were accuralcly 
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detertnined It is doubted whether It would form a fair basis for an Insurance'office to proceed upon. The 
general opinion seems to be, that insured lives are decidedly above the average; for insurance offices 
invariably profess to act on the principle of refecting bad lives or of making them pay a proportional 
Increase of premium,; and It may. besides, it is said, be fairly presumed that persons insuring their 
lives are of a superior class, and are not, generally speaking, engaged in those manual and laborious 
occupations that are esteemed most injurious to health. But, on the other hand, the friends of parties 
whoso lives are supposed to be bad, and the parties themselves, are most anxious they should be insured. 
It is also far from being an uncommon practice, for certain individuals to prevail on persons whom they 
happen to know, or believe to be bad lives, to insure; and then to get a legal assignment of the policy in 
their favour, on their giving the “ men of- straw ” a bonus for their share in the fraud. At all events, 
there can be no question that hirgc numbers of such lives are perpetually offered for insurance; and 
every individual conversant with the business knows that, in despite of all precautions, policies are 
very frequently effected upon them. Mr. Milne, on whose judgment every reliance may be placed, states 
distinctly that “ all the caution and selection which the offices In general can exercise, is necessary to 
keep the lives Insured up to the average goodness of the bulk of tlio population.” —(£«cy. JBrit. new ed. 
art. Annuitiet.) Since tiie competition among the different offices became so very keen as it has been of 
late years, there are but few lives so bad that they will not be taken by one office or another ; and we 
doubt, were the results of their experience made public, whether it would be found that there is much 
foundation for the opinion as to the superiority of insured lives. 

With respect to the second comlition in valuing an insurance, or the rate at which the Interest of 
money may be estimated. It is impossible to arrive at anything like accurate conclusions. At an average, 
perhaps, transactions in life insurance may extend over a period of 30 years from the time when they are 
entered int#; and in such a lengthened term tlie greatest cliangcs may take place in the rate of profit 
and the rate of interest. Mr. Finlalson, of the National Debt Office, appears to think tliat 4^ per cent, 
may be taken as tlie true average rate in this country ; and that 4^ is a rate at which no loss need be 
apprehended. — {Pari. Paper No. 284. Sess. 1829.) But this is not a point on which (as ]V|;r. Finlalson 
seems to suppose) previous pxf)erienco can be safely depended upon in forming engagements for the 
future ; and were this the proper place for entering upon such discussions, we think we could assign 
pretty solid grounds for concluding that no institution, intended to last for the next half century, would 
oe warranted in reckoning upon realising more than 3 per cent, upon its investments. Wo siiouid look 
upon this as tlie maximum, and of course could expect nothing but ruin to tall upon any institution 
founded upon the hypothesis of realising 4^ per cent, of interest. At the same time, we would not be 
understood as laying any undue stress upon this opinion ; and are ready to admit that there mustalw'ays 
be mnre of conjecture tnan of certainty in such conclusions. 

Security being the prlncipiil object to be aimed at by every Insurance office e8tabli.shed on sound prin¬ 
ciples, they would not act wisely, if they did not calculate their premiums considerably higher than may 
appear necessary tp those who look only at what has taken place'during the last 30 or 40 years. Societies 
contracting prosp&tivo engagements that may extend for half a century or more, are exposed to innu¬ 
merable unforeseen contingencies; and they would be higlily censuralde, and altogetlier Unworthy of tlio 
piitdlc confidence, were tliey so to conduct tlieir aflhirs, that they miglit be liable to serious cnibarniss- 
monts from fluctuations in the rate of interest, or an increase of sickness, or any other cause. The success 
that has hitherto attended tiio h'qnitablo, and some of tlie liyag-estahlislied offices, must not be taken ns 
any criterion of what may befall them and others during the next 100 years. Mr. Morgan, tlie late aliie 
actuary of the Equitable, in hfs account of the rise and progress of that institution, published in 1828, 
has satisfactorily shown tliat its peculiar prosperity has been in a very great degree owing to circumstances 
which cannot possibly occur again. The premium, for example, charged by the Society, so late as 1771, 
for insuring 1002. on the life of a person aged 30, was 4/. Is. Tijd., whereas it is now only '21. I.3.v. 4f /.; 
and there was a corresponding difference in the premiums for tlie other ages. — (p. 38 ) But the excessive 
magnitude of the premiums was not the only extraordinary source of profit enjoyed by this Society In 
tlie earlier part of us career. Wo learn from the same unquestionable authority, that half the inmranccs 
made during thejlrht twenty-five years nf the Society's existence were abandoned by the imnrers, in many 
cases, after the premiums upon them had been paid for a considerable number of year.«s, without any 
valuable consideration being given for them by the Society! — p. 38.) So copiou.s a source of profit was 
alone adequate to enrich any society; but such things rarely occur now, —people are become too f.imiliar 
with life insurance, and sales of policies^.are of too frequent occurrence, to allow any office to realise any 
thing considerable in this way. Now, we ask, can any one who takes these facts Into view, and couples 
them with the frugal and cautious management which has hitherto always distinguished ttie Equitable 
Society, be surprised at its success ? and can any thing be more absurd than to appeal to its experience 
in casting the horoscope of the societies that nave sprung Into existence within the last few years ? 
But, independently of these considerations, there are other circumstances sufficient to account lor the 
great success of some of the old offices. Since tlio close of the American war, a very decided diminution 
has taken place In the rate of mortality; the public tranquillity has neither been disturbed by foreign 
Invasion nor intestine commotion ; we have not been once visited by any epidemic disorder ; and the 
investments "In the funds, during the war made at from .W to 60. may now be re.ali.-.ed at from 80 to [)0. 
We.do not presume to say that circumstances may nut bo even more advantageous for the insurance 
offices during the next half century; but we should not, certainly, think very highly of the prudence of 
those who proceeded to insure on such an assumption. Security, we cake leave again to repeat, is, in life, 
insurance, the paftimount consideration. It is, we believe, admitted on all hands, that the premiums 
were at one time too high ; but w e doubt whether the tendency at present be not to sink them too low. 
A great relaxation has token place, even in tlie most respectable offices, as to the selection of lives. 
And the advertisements daily apiiearing in the newspapers, and the practice.s known to be resorted to in 
different quarters to procure business, ought to make every prudent individual consider well what he is 
about before he decides upon the office with which he is to insure. Attractive statements, unless where 
they emanate from individuals of unquestionable cliaracter and science, ought not to go for much. Life 
insurance is one of the most deceptive of businesses; and offices may for a long time have all the 
appearance of prosperity, which are, notwithstanding, establisiied on a very insecure foundation. If 
a man Insure a house or a ship witli a society, ur an individual, of whose credit he gets dqubtful, tie will 
forthwith insure somewhere else. But life insurance is quite a different affair. The bargain is one tliat 

not to be Anally concluded for, perhaps, .'k) years ; and any inability on the part of an establishment In 
extensive business to makegood its engagements, wpuld be productive of a degree of misery not easy to 
be Ima^ndd. 

Ufeinsurance companies are divided Into three classes. The first class consists of joint stock com¬ 
panies, who undertake taphy fixed sums upon the death of the individuals insuring with them ; the 
profits made by such companies being w holly divided among the proprietors.^ Of this class are the Royal 
Exchange, Globe^ Ac. The second class are also joint stock companies, wlih proprietary bodies; but 
instead of undertaking, like the former, to pay obtain specified sums upon the death ia the insured, 
they allow the latter to participate to a certain extffiit, along with the proprietors, in the profits made by 
the business. The mode in v^ich this sort of mfired companies allot the profits grants to the innured 
is not the some In all; and in some, the principle on which the allotment is made is not disclosed. The 
Rock, Sun, Alikmce. Guardian, Atlas, Ac. belong to this mixed class. The third ipCitesofcompduy is 
that which is fovVned on the basis of mutual instmtneo. In this sort of compkny th'efe Is no proprietary 
body distinct from the insured; the latter share amon|; themselves the whole profits of the concern, after 
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deducting the expenses of management. The Equitable Society, the Amicablej the Norwich Li/e, &c. 
belong to this class. , , 

The advantage to a person insuring in any one office as compared with another, roust plainly depend 
on a comparison between the premiums demanded, the conditions of the policy, and, above an, t«f> security 
Which it holds out. It may appear, on a superficial view, as if the mutual insurance companies would 
be In all respects the ntost eligible to deal with, inasmuch as they have no proprietors to draw away any 
share of the profits from the insured. It is doubtful, however, whether this advantage be not more than 
balanced by disadvantages incident to such establishments. Every one being a partner,In the concern, 
ims not only his own life insured, but is part insurer of the lives of all the other members; nnd may*- in 
this capacity, should the affirirs of tho society get into disorder, incur some very serious responsibilities. 

too, of such societies, is very apt to get Into the hands of a junto; and to be conducted 
without the greater number of those Interested knowing any thing of the matter. There is, also, con¬ 
siderable difficulty, in constituting such societies, in distrnguishing clearly between the rights of old and 
new metnbers j for supposing a society to be prosperoits, it is but reasonable that those who have belonged 
to it while it has accumulated a large fund, should object to newontrauts participating in this advantr^. 
But the affiiirs of a society conducted in this way, or making distinctions in the rights of the members 
during a long series of years, could hardly fail of becoming at last exceedingly complicated : nor is it, 
indeed, at all improbable that the conflicting claiiris of the parties in some of the societies of this sort now 
in existence, may ultimately have to be adjusted in the courts of law, or by an act of the legislature. 

Supposing the premiums demanded by the societies which retain the whole profits to themselves, to be 
fairly proportioned to the values insured, we should be inclined to think that they are, on the whole, the 
most advisable to Insure In. The subscribed capital of such associations as the Royal Exchange, Sun, 
Globe, Scottish Union, Ac. and the we.ilth of tho partners (which is all liable, except in the case of the 
chartered companies, to the claims of the insured), afford unqtiestionablq security. Individuals dealing 
with them know exactly wh.at they are about. They know the precise premiums they will have to pay, 
and tiui exact .amount of the sums that will bo paid to their assignees in the event of tneir death. They 
incur no responsibility of any kind whatever. For, unless some very unprecedented and unlooked-for 
change shouW take place in the condition of tlic country, they may reckon with certainty on the terms 
of the pollcyTieing fulfdled to the letter. 

But, ns already observed, every thing depends, in matters of this sort, on a comparison of thepremium 
with the advantages to be realised. And where tlje premiums are believed, either through carelessness, 
or intentionally, in order to provide for the safety of the Chtablnshmcnt, to be a little too high, it may be 
more expedient, perhup.s, to deal with a mixed company. The subscribed capital and fortunes of tlie pro- 
prietary body afford a guarantee on which the public may depend in dealing with any respectable com¬ 
pany of this sort 5 while by receiving a share of tlie profits, tho Insured gain by the flourishing condition 
of the association, and it is of less consequence to them though the premiums should be too high. 

It should, however, be borne in mind, that an individual insuring with a mixed company, on condition 
of his getting a proportion of tho profits, becomes 0 . partner qf such company ; and being so, incurs re- 
spon-sibilities. In dealing with such associations as the Alliance, the Rock, and a few others, this respon¬ 
sibility can hardly bo said to amount to any tiling. But there arc companies of this class in the field, and 
holding out verjr tempting b.oits to the unwary, those insured in which may find, at some future period, 
that tliis responsibility is by no means a light matter. 

A highly respectable company of this mixed class, with a large subscribed capital, — the Guardian, 
Inserts in all its policies the following condition, viz—'• That the responsibility of the individual tnemberi 
shall, in all cases, bo limited to their respective .shares.” It may be doubted whether this condition he 
good in law; but if it he, it materially affects the security afforded by the company, which otherwise 
would justly claim a place in the very first class of offices. As no one attempts to secure himself against 
a contingency which he Is satisfied cannot happen, the existence of a condition of this sort implies a doubt, 
on the part of tlie proprietary liody, of the perfect solidity of tho establishment. Such a doubt may be, 
and we believe really is, very ill-founded ; but the public will, most likely, be inclined to think that the 
proprietors ought to know bett('r tlian any one else. The Albion Fire and Life Insurance Company also 
Inserts In its policies a condition to the same effect. 

The allotment of profit to the insured made by the mixed companies, is sometimes effected by a dimi¬ 
nution of the premiums, and sometimes by increasing the sum in the policy^ and individuals should, In 
dealing with such societies, select, ottier things being equal, tho association with which to insure, accord¬ 
ing as they wish to Insure a larger sum, or to get the premiums reduced. 

We subjoin, from Mr. Babbagi'’s woi k on Life Assurance*, the following statement of the terms of the 
various mixed companies, as to the division of profits with the insured. They are, for the most part, 
exceedingly vague. We also subjoin an account of the conditions, in respect of profits, under which new 
entrants are admitted into tiie Equitable. 


Alliance. —At the periods of particliMiion of tlie Company 
in the profits of its concerns, everv |>olicy for the whole term 
of life, which shall have paid 5 entire ainuial preiniiims, shall, 
if the .illow.tnce be made in reduction of <iuiiu.tl premium, he 
entitled to such reduction from the oripiial ch.avKe as shall 
then, and from lime to time, Ue decUred; hut if the allow¬ 
ance he In addition to the amount assured, that addition sltall 
also he (ontinu.'illy iledared from time to time. 

Persons assiirini; their own lives h.ave the option of declaring, 
at the time of eHecting the iissur.ance, wlietlier they will nar- 
tli ipate in Uio profits by an adUiUon to their policy, or by a 
retluution of premium. 

Attn*. — IVrsons .assuring for the whole term of life for 100/. 
and upwards, in Great Hntaln and Irehand res)ie<’tively, will 
be entitled, at the end of every 7th ye.ir, to particiiiate in the 
nirphis premiums, to be then ascertained bv actual valuation. 

Atiflum _The directors have power to divide such )>ortion 

of tlie profits qulnquennlally as may not ImpnideiUly check 
the growth of the funds intended for the benefit of Ute 

Crarvit, — Two thirds of such profits as shall periodically be 
declared divisible, will be apiiOrtioned amongst assurers for the 
whole term <>f lift;, aiM may bo applied to the rethietion of tho 
future annual premium*, or to the increase of the sum assured, 
«s may lie des.red. 

Economic. — At prevent S-tths of the savings and profits di¬ 
vided amongst the assured pnililed to participate therein, by 
adilitiotiK to their jKilicies, proportionetl to their resp'ctivecon¬ 
tributions, and in order to atiord them the immediate benefit 
of such additions, interest Utereon applied annually in reduc¬ 
tion of tlreir premiums. '' 

Ktptitable _That in case any prospective addition shall 

hereafter be ordered to be msde to the claim's ujwn policies of 
assurance in tlds tiotdety, suclt order sltall not take effect with 


respect to any policy granted after the 31st of December, 1816, 
until the assurance* existing in the Society jirior in number 
and date to such policy, and if of the same date, prior in the 
number thereof, ^all lie reduced to 5,UUU ; but as soon as such 
reduction shall have been ascertained, in manner hereinafter 
mentioned, the said policy shall be within the effbet and oper¬ 
ation of the order for svu n addition, as to the payments made 
tliereon subsequent to such asceitained reduction; so that if 
such order should bo m.ide to take effect generally from the 
1st of .latiuary, 185i!(), foi the space of 10 years then next follow¬ 
ing, a policy effected in the year 1817 shall not be within the 
operation of sucti order, uiitii the assurances existing prior to 
the number and date of the policy, as uforewald, snail have 
been reduced to .1,000; but such policy shall l»e within the 
operation thereof from the lime when the reduction shall have 
been ascertalm d, in manner hereinafter mentioned, as to the 
paymenLs made thereon sulwequent to such ascertained reduc¬ 
tion. And the like as to other oases. And this by-law shaft 
be considered as a part of every such order, and shall be vir¬ 
tually incorporated .therein, although the same may not ^ 
thereby expressly referred to. 

That in case any retrospective addition shall hereafter he 
ordered to be made to cl.iiins upon policies of asauraneein this 
Society, such ord.r shall not take effect with respect to any 
policy granted after the 31st of December, ISlfi, untfi tho 
assurances existing in the Society prior In number and datb, 
and if of the same date, prior in the number thereof, shail be 
reduced to A.OfM); but When the said reduction shall have been, 
ascertained in manner hereinafter mentioned, such policy shaft 
be within the effbrt and operation, and entitled to the ^ne0i 
of such order, with respect to every paym^t made thereon 
subsequent to suoh ascertained reduction ; so that if such order 
shall be-m;ule to take effect Kenerally as to payments made 
before the 1st of January, l&itO, a \wllcy effected in the year 


* This work of Mr. Babbage contains a good deal of’useful information, Intermixed, however, with 
not a fqW errors and niif-stateineuts. It was most ably rvnuwed la the UOth Number of the Edinburgh 
Rivieto, \ 
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1417 shall not \)t wltliln the <*(rcct and operation thereof* un* declared, such share of progU will be added to the amount cl 

lettthe life iwwred shall exist, and the paymenls ^ntinue to poHct«. 

bo made, until the asMiranctti exisilriK In the hoclely pnor to Hopf ,Kvery person efTeotfna a policy of assurance at this 
the number and <late of the policy, as aforesaid, shall be re. oHlce, Is enillled to a participation in the profits iqiially with 
duc^ to 5,000; but a* soon as swch reduction shall haee been the proprietor* of the Company, after a moderate deduction 
•scerta'nM. In manner hereinafter mentioned, such policy for the guaranty and the expenses of management, 
shall lie within the eObeC and operation of such order for the Impertal. — Lf|)on every jiollcy eflbcted for the whole term ot 
several payments made thereon as aroresaid. And the like as life, the assureil will participate in the profits of the Company, 
to other cases. And this by-law shall be considered as a part by h.avlng periodical additions made to the sums insured to the 
^ every sucii onier, and'be virtually inroritoraP'd therein, amount of tj.Sd part-s of such clear galiui and protits, 
although the same may not be thereby expressly referred to. Larv Life — At stated periods, the surpIu-.or titefund arising 

Th.tt an iiwjuiry lie made on the 1st of April In every year, from the premiums of assurance, and tn$lr accumulation l.e- 
In order to ascertain the number of assurances made and ex- jond what may be thought necessary to answer the expected 
istingin the Society; and when it shall have lieen ascertained claims upon the Society, will he ascertained; and us large a 
by such inquliw that the assurances existing prior to the 1st of |M>rtlon of the savings as may be deemed consistent with the 
.lanuary, iSI^ were, <m the 31st of December immediately security of the insti'utlon, will he divided between the pro- 

preceding such Inquiry, reduml below the number of prletors and the assured in the following manner: — l-5ih 

the actuary do report the same to the court of illrecfom, who will be transferred lo the proprietors' guar.mty fund ; and re- 
shail ooVnnUinit'aie such report to the quarterly general court, versionary sums, equiv.ilent to the remaining 4 &ih#, will be 
to bo holden In the June following ; and that a* many of suih added to the policies of those who shall have been 3 years 
poUele* •» had been ma<Ie subsequent to tlio 1st of December, assurtd for the whole term of 1 fe. 

JH16, and which wire existing In the Society on the 31st of Ijtndnn l.ije Af*ocfrt</on. — The distinguishing princlpb- of 
Decemhelr imtnedhnely jirec ding such irqnirv, lie addeil, this Mui iety U. that thi; benelits resulting f\-om'lK tr.msaciions 
according to the jiriorfty in their dates and nuipbers. and if shall be enjoyed by the members during life, so as to renih r 
of the same date, accor.«ng to the prlorltv in their nundter*, to life assurance as easy to thq assured, a* a due rcyard to sceui ny 
those alxive mentioned, as di.all l e tiifBcii-nl to complete the will admit. 

number to 5,000 ; and that the jieiaons bolding ihe potlcii's so Mnlicnl and Ch-rkat. — Pi-rsons assured for the whole term 
iiddid shall be ronsiilcTCtl thencvforw.ird ns entitled to such of life will lie entitled to share with Uie original prnpiie'ors 
additions as shall l e thercafier mad" In respect nf ad the pay- the general profits of the business, in proportion to tlieainount 
ments made snb equent to such .sw'trt.diu d reduction, anei, of th'Ir respcciive assn ran res. 

under the same restrictions, to the same privileges of .attimding Nnrwkh Union. —Tbe whole of the surplus premiums is 

at the general courts, anil of being eligible to the olflc-e of added at stateel periods to the polii i«*s of the mt ni'er«, in pro- 
diri'cto'. portion to the sums they h.ive respectively coiitrihiited. 

That .ifler the vae.snt numbers in the as'-uranccs existing In Palladium. — A general invesiigaiii n of tin* ntf. Ir* of the* 

the Noileiv on the Ut of January, 1817, sh.ill ha\o been tilled ‘‘ociety is to take place every 7th year, when 4-.5ihs of iho 

up agrcctildy to the fore,ioing order, the .ariu iry, on the 1st of declared profit of tne life d. parturient will b(*.ippropriatc(l by 
Ainll I’l every succeeding ye.ir, do asceri un the vacancies w.sy of bonus or aiMilion, to he pi ceii 'o the cr. d t ot the 
wnUh have taken place In the prcceiUn-r ye ir in ilie polu Ic* policies ilien in fore e for the whole term of life, upon the most 
comuitut ing the 5,0(K) men ioned In tliu .’>lh Te*.o!ution, and eq-iitable pi indples of division. 

report the same to the (oiiit of dlree ors, hIio shall coininuitl- /fixJir.—-Th.it the s.ticl bonus shall he short of the artu d 
cate sui h report lo the qu.arterly general coiut in the month surp'us proll’s at the time of making the same, by the siiiri of 
of .Tune following ; and that ns many policies shall he ailded, .5,Dili)/, at lent. 

according to the priority of il clr d n’es and ininibers, and if of Tli.it the bonus so declared shall be divided into .3 equal 
the K.line date, according to tlie prioiitv in llnlr numbers, as parts. 

shall lie surtlcient to complete the num'tu>r to 5,111)0 ; and that 'I'hat one of the said )iavts shall be added to and conmlldaied 
the iHjrsons holding tho-e \ioUMes shall iluaics'turward he ton- with the subscription caplt.il stock. (Th s is the propvlii..) 
slderi d as eiitillcd to such additinn.s as shall be thereafter m.ide fund.) 

In respect of all p.iyments in.tdc suteequeiit to the* .31st of the That.lhe remaining 2-.3ds he allotlcd to the policies In Ihi! 
procecUng December, and, uud. r the s.niie r« str.cf ions, totl.e mamier d''sci ibed in ti e detsl. 

■nine privileges of attend.ng tlie geiitral courts, ancl being That the sum to which any person a siired by the rnpip ny 
eligible to (be olIl<-e of director. niai l.ccoii'e entitled tinder .uiy such disttibul'on, s) .id la; 

Provided that nothing hereby oidercil shall bo construed to p-u,l by the laimpiiiy witiiont iii eie.t, .ri ttie time when il. • 
authorise nn addition to iln'sum asuired hr any policy, upon sum Assured by tlie po icy shall become p.iyable, and not 
which (sjlicy the number of p.iyinerits requir'd in that rc'spect before. 

by tlie present by-laws of tlie Society sh.dl not h.ive been I’nwii. — Those who assure with this Company wi 1 nailiii. 
made. p.s'e with the proprietors in the profits of the i*sfal lishnieni, 

iV,//. — Tliosa l>y-Ia\vs require that 6 annual pavmcnfs which will lie .idded every 7 le.irs to i he r. ^p^ctivl• potiTiis. 
tlie least shall have lH?'-n made iH-fore any .uiditinn to a claim VnUed Empire. — I’ersons elf cti’'g .is«ur.'nces for tl e who'e 
can lake place; uml when such pijiiient* h.ive been coniiiiu.snce of life will, at the end of the tirst ,5 years, and <.f 

made, the p.sitt will be qualified to ber'ce.ved, in ids turn, eiery siibsiqu''nt .5 years, be enfitlod (o partii Ip.ite In w h.itevcr 
inlo tin* number of persons entitled to additions .as afoiesBid. net t'sui plus profits it m.iy be declared by the diie>tors expe* 
h'uruneua. — 'i'ho piofits deiiied by this Ifotnp.my are dis- dbnt toiliviile. 
tr.biited ainonght the sever,d persons connci ted with the cst.»- Two-fifths of the aforesaid profiis will bc'divnlt d amorgst 
blishnient, according to tlie contingency or certa.nly of their tJte siid .is ured, in prouoTilnn to the prciniuins ti’py may le- 
contract. sp'clively have unld, aiid will, at their option, be either addid 

l.ife Insurers derive an inimodlate boncOt by the rc d.iction to the amount or iheit policies, or appli. d in reduction of vlielr 
of the premiums generally taken, with the prosneet oi a liberal future premiums. 

addition to their policies, or a niilher reduiiiuii of tlie pre- Vnivrreity. —As It is intended th.st the capital ."dianced 
mium, in id years. shall he ripdd to the sh.ireholi'er, with ii homis of Itlfl/. per 

Guardian. — Persons assured for tlie whole term of life will ci nt., l-iOth of the p.-ohts, when ascevtairn d hy a valuaiion of 
lie entitled at the ono of ivery 7 years to p.artw ipate in the all existing risks, will every .5 ye.ir* be applied to form .a fu d 
pvofits of the Coinpatiy, .'fler <i deduction of'Uili sum jaT ter tliat inniMise. 

annum, for the guaranty of the capital, , s the dii€*clors may The remaining 9-10ths of the profits to I c divid d between 
think reasonalilej tlie extent of whieh is, however, llmitetl by the assnicd and the shareholder, in the proportion of .8 p.irt* 
the deed of setllemonl. to the former and 1 to the laiti r. 

Tlie share of ti e profits to t>e so «llow< d to the linurcd may The profit or liouus lo the as-ured to Tie given either bv .a 
either he luldud to tlie ainoilni of their respective policies, or diminution of the rate of jirein.nm, or by an lncrc.ise ot il e 
the value thereof lut appliml in reiiuciion of the premiums aim tint of tmhey, at the option of the party, 
heio.vlter to bi^pavable on su. li policies, proviileil stu h option — Hy a regulation t.a! ing eliVct from the hth of 

be dociarid in vvritmg within .3 c.dund.ir months next after il o May, iS,32, this Society makes ,a pos.tive .iddition of ID per 
dividei.il shall have been ducl.ircd ; but if such option be not cent, every luth year to'.i'l Mims iieured on single lives, lor ihe 

whole term of Ufi-, liy policies 's*ucd after tliat d.ite. 

Ill order t<5 hinder the prowth of gambling transactions upon life Insurance, it was judiciously enacted, 
by .stilt. 14 Geo. 3. c. 48 , that 

N’o Insurance shall he m.ide by any person or persons, bodies hfe or lives of any person or pci?ons,‘or oilier event or ev.-n's, 
politic or corpor.ite, on the life or lives of any person er per- rvilhout interfma in each pullci/ u,- t oUciri, (hi: nume or iinou a 
sons, or any other event or events wImLsuev. r, where the pi r- of Ihr frreon nr prmons inlerteted thcreia, or for rvhnt iif, hti'f 
Son or pcrHOiis, for who-.e bse or heiielif, or on whose account, Ji(, or an whoae accouni, each policy i« ao made or uuderrumte — 
fcuch po'ley or pollen's sli,ill be made, ahull hare no inkretl, or 'Sect. 2. 

hy w ay of gaining or wagering; and that every insurtnee maile In all cases where the insured has an inlcn ht In such life 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act, shall be or 1 vea, event or i vents, no gre iter suin sha 1 be n cov.ied or 
null and void to all Intents and puipose* whatsoever.— rei-eiveii from the insurer or insurers, thrtir tin* amount or value 
beet. I. of the interest of the iii-ured in such life or lives, or o.her 

It shall not lie lawful lo make any policy or policies on the event or events.Sect. 3. 

A creditor !i.i* nn Insurable interest In the life of his debtor; but It w,3s derided, iQ|..a case which arose 
out of u policy on the life of the late Mr. Pttt, that if, after the death of a delitor whose life is insured liy 
a creditor, and before any action is brought on the policy, the debt be paid, no action will lie. 

All insurance ofHces cither insert in their policies or refer in them to a declaration signed by tlie 
Insured, setting forth his age, or the age of the party upon whom he )s making an insurance ; whether he 
has or has not had the small-pox, pout, Ac.; “that he is not afflicted with any disorder that rends to the 
shortening of life; ’’ that this detdaration Is to be the basis of the contract between liim and the .societv ; 
and that, if there he any untrue averment In it, aU the tnonies paid to the society upon account of the 

insurance shall be forfrlted to them_(See Form, post.) 

The condition Mto the party-not being afflicted with any disorder that tends to the shortening of life 
is vague, anti has given rise to a good deal of discussion. Uut it is now settled that this condition is stiffl- 
eiently complied with, if the insnred Imin a reasonably good state of- health ; and althouph he may he 
sliUcted with some disease, yet if it can be shown that this disease does hot tend to shorten life, and‘was 
bot, in fact. The c.iusc of the party’s de.-ith, tha.tmurer will not be exonerated: “ SuVh a warranty,” said 
Lord Mansfield, ” can never me.an, that a i«TO has not in him the seeds of some disorder. \Vc' are all 
bom with lilt* seeds of inortalify in us. The only question is, whether the insured was in a reasonaHy 
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good stale qf health, and such a life an ought to be Insured on oommbft terms.”—(See Marshall on Insur¬ 
ance, book iii.; Par/i on Insurance, c. a2.) 


Whep the sum in the policy doe* not exceed 507. the duty la I 
it. €d. When it does not exceed 100/. the duty ia 5*. ' 


Where U ihatl ammint to £00/. and not to lOOOA • it. 
- 1.000/. — 3,000/. . .V. 

— 3,000/. . - 6,000/. - 4/. 

6,000/. and upwards. - 51. 


W e subjoin a statement of the terms and conditions on which the Sun Life Assurance and Equitable 
Societies transact business, and a copy of one of the policies of the former upod the life of a person aged 
30, insuring his own life for 1,000/. The cortditions of most of the other societies are similar, and may be 
learned by .any one, on applying cither at the head offices In town, or at their agents’ in the country. 
The premiums demanded by the principal offices are exhibited in the Table, page 730. 

Age next bUrlhday. 

Sum. 

Term. 

N.wie and'i Of the usual medionl attendantof the hfeproposed. 
addition. J Of a non-mtdlcal referee. 

Have any of his near relations died of conhumptlon) 
of the lun^, or qlher pulmonary disease i* f 
lias >)e evi r liad gout or asthma, ur any fit or fit* ? 

Has he ever been alTlit ted with rupture ? 

Has he ever exhibited any symptom of consumpUon of the 
luntfs ? 

Is lie .-tfFlictcd u 1th any illsorde* tendintt to shorten life ? 

Has he had the small-pox or the cow-pox ? 

Wheilier thepeison whose life is pn>i>osud to be assured, in¬ 
tends to ap|iear at the iifllce ? 

In whose name or behalf the policy is desired ? 

Has he had the measles ? 

Has lie had the lioopiiift-cough ? 

Date of proposal. 

Annual notices Y 
to be sent to J 


Sun Life —An assurance for a term of years, or for the whole 
continpance of life, is a contract on the part of the ofHce to 
continue the assurance durinK that tenn, on the payment of a 
cert!^ annual premium, hut the assured may drop It, when, 
ever the end is answered lor wlilch the assurant e was ma<le. 

The person whose life Is proposed for assurance. Is required 
to appear either before the manaKers at tl>e ofTlee in London, 
or before an ajtcnt in the .country; In default of whuh the 
no-i-apuear.ince fine must be paid when the assurance is 
ellVeted; which, whfen the term Is 1 year, is 10«. for every 
100/. assured. Wlien the term e'cceed’s I \cMr, but doe* not 
excetdl years, it is 15*. for every 100/. Arid when tlie term 
exceeds 7 years, the fine is 1 per retd. 

RifiTonce to be matle to 2 |>ersoiis of repute, to ascertain the 
Identity of the person ap]ie.arin;;. 

Any jireinlum remaining unpaid more than t.5 days .•>fter the 
time sti]iiilatetl in the poliiy, stich poHcv becom*-s void; but 
the ilef.tulter producing aatisf iclory prohf to the nfaingers, of 
the iieall'i of the p rson on whoso life the .assur-inco was inaile, 
and iiaylng the said premium within .1 ca'end.sr inonths, 
togetner w-ilh the addltuiml sum of IQj. unon every lO'V. ,\s- 
Bureil by such policy, then such policy is icvivi.d, andcuatiniios 
in forc«!. 

Cimrlitlone nf Jtviriince made by Pcrtniu on Ihfirown fAret. 

'I’lie n'surance 'o be void, if Iho fiur.on whoso lif..* is ris'-urcKi 
shnll depart beyond the limits of Europe ; sli.ill die upon the 
seas except (not being a seaCning person liy occuptfon) in 
pis'-ing during peace from any part of h'uropo to any oilier 
part s/t Europe : or sh.vH entei into oWenga/v In any mi'itarv 
01 n.wal M'rvhe wh.itsoever, wi bout the previous i-onseiit of 
the Hiu-lety ; or sh.ill not 1>e, at the time the assurance is unde, 
in g 0(1 heallli; oi shall die by sni. ide, due ling, or the li: nds 
ot liistice, so fir as inspects such iier.on, but stall leinim in 
force so f ir as .tny other person or n isons sl'.tll (hen have a 
bona,fide interest’therein, aequiri'd tin e months previously to 
sinhdeeea-e hv assignment or 'c. .ol or eoiiil,title hen, npon 
due puiof of (he extent of such interest liehig inatle to the 
Bilis'aeiioii of the m.in igers ; anil if an\ jieison .assured upon 
I IS own life, and who sh'dl ha\e bet n so for .« lei.t hve ye.irs, 
biiall die by ins own hamls, .'iivl oot filo de sr, the m.imigns 
sh ill be at li'erts, if tiiey shell think, proper, to p,i> for the 
beiielit ot his f imih, any tnjni not « \c<e<ltng wh.it the soeietyr 
vouhl h.ive pud for Uie pureh ise of his inierest in the pol.cy 
if it hiiil been t.uiieiidered to the -oi iety the day previous to 
Ills dece,IS”, provided the iiilCM-si in siieh .issiinnee shall then 
h.‘ I'l tl’e as'uretl, or in any ini tee or tiustees for him, or for 
his w ife, or < hildren. 

,V. fl. — "J'he above conditions apjily cqu.illy to all pollchg of 
file society now in force. 

CondUiom if Atiurance itutde hj Pei tons on the f.li etcf other*. 

Tilt* party on whose behalf flu* as-lira* re i< m.idc, intist he 
interested ui the life of tlie odur to tlio full amount assured 

'i'ho asstir.inct* to be void, if lh“ pen-son whos<f life Is assuretl 
shilldejiart lu-*ond the limits of Ihirojie; shill die npon the 
Heasese jit (luii ht 111.5 a seafai ing person by ocLUjuiionJ in p.is'- 
Ing d'l' iiig peat e from any p.irt of !’u ope to .niv other jiai t of 
Ein upc , or sh ill enter into or < ncage in any mllit.ary < r nav.d 
service vhllso ver, wilhont theprevoius coivent oftheSiH-ii-ly j 
01 shall not be, at the lime the as urante 1* made, in good 
he.il.h. 

A II I l.iiins are paid within .T rnonths .aft.-r cert fit-ntes ac¬ 
cording to the required formsl of iht death .an.l buri.il of the 
deeCiis'-d are approved hy the tnau.i -ers. 

No assurance i an take place until the first p.iyinciil is made. 

p’onn (fa Propostil Jijr Atsiiranre. 

Name, and rank or profession, of the life to be ,u,sUrcd. 
rri".eii| rc.idenee. 

Tlaieofhlrh. I 

Date of hi nil. . I 

Policy by the Sun TJJe Assurunce Society for 1,000/ , on the Life of A. B , aged Thirty, insuring his own 
No_ 

SUN LIFE ASSUR.VNCE SOCIETY. 


Form 


born in the p.aiish of 
in the eoimty of 
on tlio day of 

and now residing at 
in the county of 

being de.irons of assuring with (he Sun Life Ansurance 
Society, the sum of jE on my own life, 

Do hert-hy declare, that m’y ago docs 
not exceed yean,; that I have had the * 

(hat 1 havo had the gout, asthma, 

rupture, nor any fit or fit*, and that 1 am not alOicteil 
w ith aiiv disorder which tenii* to the shortening of 

I fe; and this deelar.ation is to be the liasis of the con'r.act tie- 
twfcMi III ‘ and the Soi iety ; and if aiiv untrue averment is 
coiiiniiud in this declaration, in setting wirth my ago, state of 
hi-.ilih, profe'.ston, occupation, of circuinstiiiices, Intii all mv. 
nics .witieh shall li.ivo been jiald to the said Society, upon oc- 
ci-uiit of (bo nssur.iiice made In consequence liieicof sh til be 
foi foiled. D.ued tlio day of 18 . 

Form tif Drclaration to he mnite and signed by or on behalf if a 
Person who propuset to make an Assurance on f/it Liji if 
another. 

I 

now rCMdont .at 

in tt'O eoiinly <,f being 

desirous of assuring with the Siln Life Aisurance Society, 
the sum of .<r for the term of 

oil the life of bom in the pariah of 

in the county of ou the 

d.ay of In the year 

ind noxv resident at In the county of 

Do dtclare, that 1 have an interest In the life of the said 

to the full amount of the said turn of 
£ j that to the best of my knowledge ami 

belief Uie age of the said docs not exceed 

yenrs; that he has had tlie * that 

he liad the gout, asihm.i, rupture 

nor any fit or fits, and that he is not ainieb d wl'h any 
disorder tem'lng to shorten life; and this dec aration U to he 
the basis of tlic- contract between me .and the said Society t and 
if ibere be any untrue averment Ihetcln, all monies which 
sli.ill h.ive lie^n ) aid to the Society upon account of the assur- 
a-ice made in conseriuence thereof, snail be forfeited. Dated 
the day of 18 . 


* Insert small-jaix or cow-pox, as the case may require. 


This Policy ok Assckanck wirNns.shTti, t'.at, whoreas A. H. Esq. of-Square, London, being 

de.sirous of making an as-urance upon ills own life for the whole duration thereof, and having subscrlln d, 
or c.iuBed to bo jsnbsci ihed, and delivered into tliis office, a declaration setting forth hl» ordinary and 
present state ofnealtli, wlierein it is declared tiiat the age of the said A. B. did not then exceed ^ yearr; 
and having paid to the managers for the Sun Life .-Is&nrance Soeletr. at their office in CornhIIl, in the 
city of London, the .sum of iwentv-four pounds eleven shillings and eignt-pence sterling, as a cou.sideratIon 
for the assuraijee of the stun mider-inentloned for one year, from the twentieth day of January, 1843. 

Now KNOW ALL McN UY TiifiHE PRESENTS, that iri ease the said assured shall happen to die at any time 
within the term of one year, as ,a!)Ovc set forth, the stock and funds.of this Society sliall be subject and 
liable to pay and make good to.^lie executors, ndministrntors, or assigns of the said assured, wititin three 
monllis after the demise of the said assured shall have been duly certified to the managers .tfuresaid, at 
their said office, the sum of one thousand pounds sterling, of lawful money of Great Britain. 

It is liereby agreed, that this policy may continue in force from year to year, until the expiration of the 
term first above-mentioned, provided tlmt the said assured ^hafi duly pay, or cause to be paid, to the 
manager.s, at their said offiee, on or before the nineteenth day of October next ensuing, the sum of 
twenty-four jtounds eleven sliillings and eiglit-penea sterling, and the like sum annually, on or before the 
day aforesaid ; which annual (laytnents shall be accepteid^at every sucli'perlod, .as a full consideration for 
such assurance. 
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And It is hereby fUrther a^eed, that the assitraned by this policy shall be extended during peace, to the 
risk of the abore-oarned A. B. Esq. dying upon the sek In passing between any one,|^.^ of Europe to any 
other part of Europe. 


Proviueo NBVERTfieLESfl, that should the said assured depart beyond the limits of Europe, die upon 
the seas (except as above stated), or engage in any military or naval service whatsoever, within the term 
for wliich this policy is granted; or should the assurance have been obtained through any rai8represcnt< 
ation of the age, state of health, or description .of the said assured j or should the said assured die by 
duelling, suicide, or the hands of justice i then this policy, and every thing appertaining thereto, shall 
cease, be void, and of none effect, so far as respects the said assured, but in case the said assured die by 
suicide, duelling, or the hands Of justice, this policy shall remain in force so far as any other person or 
persons shall then have a bona fide interest therein, acquired three months previously to such decease by 
assignment, or by legal or equitable lien, upon due proof of the extent of such interest being made to the 
satisfaction of the managers. And if the said assured shall have been so for at least flve years, and slmll 
die by his own hands, and not felo de se, the managers shall be at lllierty, if they shall think prpper, 
to pay for the beneht of his family, any sum not exceeding what the society would have paid for the 
purchase of his Interest in the policy if it had been surrendered to the society the day previous to his 
decease, provided such interest snail then be in the assured, or in any trustee or trustees for him. 

In witness whereok, we, three of the managers for the said Society, have hereunto set our hands and 
seals, this twentieth day of January, 1843. 

C. D. (L. B.) 

iealed, and delivered^ E. F. (L-s*) 

being first duly stamped, ^ ^ G. H. (L. a.) 

The following are the premiums demanded by ,|he Sun, Life Assurance Society, for 
insurances on joint lives and survivorsliips. 

Joint Lives,— A Table of Annual Premiums payable during the joint Continuance of Two Lives, for 
assuring One Ilqndred Pounds, to be paid as soon as either of the Two siiall drop. 


Ac® next 
lUrth- 
day 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Annual ^ 

Premium. 

''cr 

da,. 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Annual 

Premium. 



£ 8. d. 


1 

£ s. d. 

10 

10 

2 7 6 

20 

35 

3 17 3 


1.5 

2 11 0 . 


40 

4 6 1 


20 

2 14 6 


45 

4 16 1 


25 

2 19 4 


50 

6 11 7 


30 

3 5 3 


65 

6 16 8 


35 

3 11 U 


GO 

8 11 1 


40 

4 1 1 

— -- 1 




45 

4 116 

25 

25 

3 9 6 


60 

5 7 2 


30 

3 14 10 


.65 

6 12 5 


36 

4 0 11 


CO 

8 6 11 


40 

4 9 6 





45 

4 19 3 

15 

15 

2 14 5 


50 

6 14 7 


20 

2 17 9 


55 

6 19 7 


25 

3 2 5 


60 

6 13 11 


30 

3 8 3 





35 

3 14 9 

30 

80 

3 19 10 


40 

4 3 10 


35 

4 5 6 


45 

4 14 0 


40 

4 13 10 


50 

5 9 6 


45 

5 3 2 


65 

1 6 14 11 


50 

6 18 3 


60 

8 9 6 


65 

7 3 1 





60 

8 17 5 

20 

20 

3 0 11 





25 

13 5 4 

35 

35 

4 10 9 


30 

1 3 10 11 


40 

4 18 6 


Age next 
Birth¬ 
day. 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Annual - 
Premium. 



£ 8. d. 

35 

46 

6 7 6 


60 

6 1 11 


55 

7 0 5 


00 

9 0 0 

40 

40 

6 5 8 


45 

5 13 10 


60 

6 7 9 


65 

7 118 


CO 

9 6 5 

45 j 

46 

6 1 0 


60 

6 l.'i 11 


55 

7 16 11 


60 

9 9 8 

60 

60 

7 5 6 


55 

8 7 4 


60 

9 18 11 

66 

55’ 

9 8 2 


60 

10 18 11 

60 

CO 

12 8 10 


Survivorship.,—A Table of Annual Premiums payable during the Joint ('ontinnance of Two Lives,’ 
for assuring One Hundred Pounds, to be paid at the Decease of One Person, A., provided another, P. 
be then living. 


AgeoTA., 
the Ulfe 
to be as¬ 
sured. 

Am of Bt, the 
Life against 
which the As- 
lur.mcc is to 
b« made. 

Annual 

Premium. 

1 

Age of A., 
, the Life 
to he as¬ 
sured. 

(Age of B„ the 
Life aitainKt 
which the As¬ 
surance Is to 
t»e made. 

Annual 

Premium. 

^ A ge nf A. 
tlie Life 
to he is- 
sured. 

Age of B., the 
Life agiitn-t 
lyhich tlie As¬ 
surance (o 
be made. 

Anniinl 

Ihremium. 



£ 8. d. 



£ 8. d. 



£ 8 

d. 

10 

10 

1 8 9 

30 

10 

2 2 5 

60 

10 

4 7 

2 


20 

1 4 7 


20 

2 2 1 


20 

4 7 

0 


30 

1 2 10 


30 

1 19 11 


30 

4 3 

3 


40 

1 1 6 


40 

1 18 6 


40 

4 1 

7 


80 

1 « 0 


50 

1 15 0 


60 

3 12 

9 


60 

0 18 6 


60 

1 12 2 


60 

3 1 

6 


*70 

0 16 11 


70 

1 9 10 


70 

2 11 

4 


80 

0 15 7 


80 

1 7 4 


80 

2 3 

2 

20~ 


1 9 11 

40 

10 

2 19 7 

60 

10 

7 8 

6 


20 

1 10 6 


20 

2 19 6 


20 

7 8 

5 


30 

1 8 10 


30 

2 15 4 


30 

7 5 

3 


40 

18 7 


40 

2 12 10 


40 

7 4 

11 


60 

14 7 


50 

2 6 2 

• 

50 

6 17 

5 


60 

12 8 


60 

2 0 6 


60 

6 4 

6 


70 

10 9 


70 

1 16 8 


70 

6 8 

8 


, 80 

0 19 3 


80 

1 13 6 


80 

4 14 

4 


From tlm specimens of premiums In the two preceding Tables, the reader will easily ju Ige of the pro¬ 
portional premiums for any combiu.Ttiun of two qges not inserted in them. 

Instead of a gross sum payable at tlie decease bf A. provided B. be then living, a reversionary annuity 
on the remainder of the life of B. aftca the decease of A. may be Insured by the payment of an anniiiU 
premium during the joint coutiuuanco of the two lives; which annual premium may be learnt by appii. 
cation at the office. 





























































































































760 iiiirsuR4iiCE (life). 


Equitable Assurance Society. — The following is 
VeeUiratiim required to he madS and tigntd in the Qfflte. hyjr on 
Behaif^a Pereon * niM prvyme lo make an AteuntiM on 
bU or her own Life. 

being desirous of becoming a in^bw 'of the 8 ocl<^ for Equl. 
table Assurances on Lives and burvivorshlps, and intending to 
inaLe assurance in the Sum of , , . 

upon and for the con¬ 
tinuance of mv own Jifr, and having perused and considered 
that» clause of the deed of settlement of the said Socieiv which 
requires a declaration in writing of the age* state of healthy and 


the 1 ' • 

other olreumstances attending tKe^peirsoft tehose life shaU be 
propose to be assured, do horaby declare and tetfdtth, That 
my age does not exceed ; thatl have had the 

small-pox f and 

hove had the gout; and that I am not afflicted with 

any disorder which tends to the shortening of life; and 1 do 
hereby agree that this declatation be the basis of the contract 
between the said Society and mo, and that if any untrue aver¬ 
ment is contained in this declaration, all monies which shall 
have been paid to the l^ociety upon account of the assurance 
made in consequence thereof, shall be forfeited. Dated the 
day of in the year of our Lord 


* The CicHue which i* referred to in the Declaration. 

*That every person desirous of malting assurance with Ute So« 
cletv, sliall sign or execute a declaration In writing (in the pre- 
aenos of one credible witness, who shall attest the saiTie),.aetiing 
forth the age, state of health, profeshion, occut>ation, and other 
clmuinstances attending the person or persons whose life or 
lives dtaU be proposed to be assured ; which declaration shall 
be the bMls of the contract between the said Society and the 
person desiring to make assurance with them | In which declar¬ 
ation Ifany artftili false, or fraudulent reprcsenutlon shall be 
used, and the same shall at any time tht-reafter be discovered, 
tVoin theoccforth the sums which shall have been paid to the 
Society on account of any assurance so fVaudulently obtained, 
shall be forfeited to the use of the Society ; and all claims to he 
made on that behalfshall cease, determine, nnd be void, to all 
iij tents and purposes whatsoever. 


Form qf a Proposal to be preeented to a Weekln Court qf 
Direetore. 

•Name and profession of the life to be assured. 

Place and date of birth. 

Place of residence. 

Ago. Sum. Term. 

By whom made. 

To give reference to ton f persons of good repute, (one, If pos¬ 
sible, of the medlearnrofession,) to ascertain the present and 
^neral stats of health of the life to be assured. 

Irhad the smatl-pox. If vaccinated. 

If afflicted with the gout. If ever ruptured. 


+ Ponies who do not appear before the Court of Directors 
are required to give a reference to .7 persons for an account of 
the present and general state of their health. 


A Table of Annual Premiums payable during the Continuance of Two Joint Lives for assuring One 
Hundred Pounds, to be paid when either of the Lives shall drop. 


Age. 

Age. 

£ e. 

A. 

Age. 

Age. 

£ 0, 

d. 

Age.Uge. 

£ i. 

d. 

Age. 

Age. 

£ e. 

d. 

Age. j Age. 

£ ». 

d. 

10 

10 

2 17 

1 

15 

3.5 

4 3 

1 

20 

67 

9 13 

9 

30 

60 

7 15 

0 

45 

45 

6 7 

4 


15 

3 1 

1 


40 

4 10 

4 

25 

25 

4 0 

10 


67 

9 18 

1 


60 

6 17 

9 


20 

3 5 

7 


4.5 

4 19 

5 


30 

4 5 

0 

35 

35 

4 19 

0 


65 

7 11 

0 


25 

3 9 

3 


60 

5 11 

3 


35 

4 10 

3 


50 

5 5 

6 


60 

8 9 

6 


30 

3 13 

9 


55 

6 6 

1 


40 

4 17 

4 


45 

5 18 10 


67 

10 11 

1 


35 

3 19 

6 


60 

7 6 

0 


45 

6 6 

2 


50 

6 5 

0 

60 

60 

7 7 

8 


40 

4 6 

10 


67 

9 9 

5 


60 

6 17 10 


55 

6 19 

2 


56 

8 0 

3 


45 

4 15 

11 

20 

20 

3 1,3 11 


55 

6 12 

6 


CO 

7 18 

6 


60 

8 18 

2 


50 

6 7 

10 


25 

8 17 

5 


60 

7 12 

6 


67 

10 1 

2 


67 

10 18 

10 


55 

6 2 

8 


30 

4 1 

9 


67 

9 15 

9 

40 

40 

5 11 

9 

55 

66 

8 12 

2 


60 

7 2 

9 


35 

4 7 

3 

30 

30 

4 8 11 


45 

6 19 

9 


60 

9 9 

0 


67 

9 6 

3 


40 

4 14 

6 


35 

4 14 

1 


60 

6 10 

8 


67 

11 8 

6 

15 

15 

8 5 

0 


45 

5 3 

G 


40 

6 0 11 


66 

7 4 

8 

60 

60 

10 4 

9 


20 

3 9 

6 


50 

5 15 

4 


45 

5 9 

G 


60 

8 3 

4 


67 

12 2 

1 


25 

3 13 



55 

6 10 

2 


50 

6 1 

0 


67 

10 6 

U 

C7 1 

67 

13 15 

8 


30 1 

8 17 

6 


60 

7 10 

2 


65 

6 15 

5 




_: 

1 



_ 


An addition of 22 per cent., computed upon the premium, \% charged upon military persons ; and an 
addition of eleven per cent, on officers on half-pay, officers in the militia, fenclbles,*and the like levies ; 
also on persons not having had the small-pox, or having had the gout. 

Persons preferring the payment of a gross sum or single premium upon an assurance for any certain 
term, are cnargeahle in a due proportion to the annual premium for such term. 

Every person making any assurance with the Society, pays fi-v. in the name of entrance money ; and 
if the sum assured exceeds 100/., the entrance money is charged after the rate of 5s. for every 100/. Ilut 
If the person upon whose life an assurance is proposed, does not appear before the directors, the entrance 
money is charged after the rate of 1/. for every 100/. 

The following are the premlunas demanded by the Equitable Society for Insuring 100/,, or an equivalent 
annuity on the contingency of oAe life’s surviving the other: —- 


_ 

Fremium. 

Annuity equivalent to 
100 /. to be paid from 
the Death or the lAfe 
assured, during the He- 
malnder of the other 
Life. 

Agu. 

Premium. 

Annuity equivalent to 
DM)/, to be paid from 
the Death of the Life 
assured, during the lt«- 
maincier of the other 
Lire. 

Life to be 
awured. 

Ufe against 
which the 
Amurance 1» 
to>t>« made. 

Life to be 
osiSttred. 

Life against 
which the 
Assurance is 
tube made. 



£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 




£ s. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 • 

10 

1 8 

6 

5 

14 

6 

40 


60 

2 12 10 

9 

16 

6 


20 

1 9 

1 

6 

14 

10 



60 

2 9 4 

12 

14 

3 


30 . 

1 8 

3 

7 

14 

11 



70 ’ 

2 5 11 

•18 

6 

6 


40 

1 7 

8 

9 

5 

6 



80 

2 1 10 

29 

19 

10 


60 

1 6 11 

11 

13 

0 


— 




— 



60 

1 6 

0 

1.5 

13 

5 

60 


10 

4 0 11 

6 

I 

”4 


70 

1 4 11 

23 

13 

0 



20 

4 1 10 

5 

16 

2 


80 

1 3 

4 

40 

10 

8 



■80 

4 0 1 

6 

12 

2 










40 

3 17 10 

7 

16 

9 

20 


1 16 

T 

5 

"T 

11 



60 

3 13 10 

9 

12 

8 


20 

1 17 

0 

6 

4 

1 



60 

3 7 7 

12 

6 

8 


30 * 

1 15 

9 

7 

0 

6 



70 

8 1 6 

17 

11 

6 


40 

1 14 

8 

8 

4 

11 



80 

2 15 0 

28 

12 

6 


50 

1 13 

6 

10 

1 

9 


— 




— 



60 

1 12 

1 

13 

0 

7 

60 


1 10 

5 16 9 

4 

19 

S 


70 

1 10 

6 

18 

12 

8 



80 

5 18 1 

5 

12 

10 


80 

1 8 

3 

30 

9 

6 



80 

6 16 3 

6 

7 

7 










40 

5 14 0 

7 

10 

10 

30 

10 

8 6 

5 

5 

“T" 

8 



60 

5 10 7 

9 

8 

0 


20 

2 6 

0 

6 

2 

9 ' 



60 

6 2 4 

12 

S 

6 


80 

2 4 

6 

6 

19 

6 



70 

4 9 10 

17 

8 

8 1 


40 

2 2 

9 

8 

8 

8 



80 

3 17 11 

27 

19 

10 1 


60 

2 0 11 

10 

0 

6 






— 



60 

1 18 10 

13 

0 

0 

70 


10 

8 1 0 

4 

17 

8 


70 

1 IG 

7 

18 

12 

10 



20 

8 8 9 

5 

10 

5 


80 

1 IS 

9 

30 

9 

8 
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It Is stated by Mr. Morgan, In his Account of the Equitable Socfety already, referred to, that the numbei 
or insurances in that institution for terms of years docs not much exceed tYi0 one AuftdredtA part of those 
for the whole period of life; and that the business of the office at present is almost wholly confined to 
the assurance of persons on tAeir own lives —those on the lives of others^ whether for terms or for con¬ 
tinuance, being, in consequence of the commission money allowed to agents and attorneys, engrpssed by 
the new offices. — (^Account qf the Equitable Society, p. 63.) 

INTEREST A.ND annuities. Interest is the sum paid by the borrower of a 
sum of money, or of any sort of valuable produpe, to the lender, for its use. 

The rate of interest, supposing the security for and facility of re-possessing the prin¬ 
cipal, or sum lent, to be equal, must obviously depend on what may be made by the 
employment of capital in industrious undertakings, or on the rate of profit. Where 
profits are high, as in the United States, interest is also high ; and where they are com¬ 
paratively low, as in Holland and England, interest is proportionally low. In fact, the 
rate of interest is nothing more than Rie nett profit on capital: whatever returns are ob¬ 
tained by the borrower, beyond the interest he has agreed to pay, really accrue to him 
on account of risk, trouble, or skill, or of advantages of situation and connection. 

But besides fluctuations in the rate of interest caused by the varying productiveness 
of industry, the rate of interest on each particular loan must, of course, vary according 
to the supposed solvency of the borrowers, or the degree of risk supposed to be incurred 
by the lender, of either not recovering payment at all, or not recovering it at the stipu¬ 
lated term. No person of sound mind would lend on the personal security of an indi¬ 
vidual of doubtful character and solvency, and on mortgage over a valuable estate, at the 
same rate of interest. Wherever there is risk, it must be compensated to the lender by 
a higher premium or interest. 

And yet, obvious as this principle may appear, all governments have interfered with 
the adjustment of the terms of loans: some to prohibit interest altogether, and others to 
fix certain rates which it should be deemed legal to charge, and illegal to exceed. The 
prejudice against taking interest seems to have principally originated in a mistaken view 
of some enactments of the Mosaical law — (see Michaelis on the Laws of Mosesf vol. ii. 
pp. 327—353. Eng. ed.), and a statement of Aristotle, to the effect that, as money did 
not produce money, no return could be equitably claimed by the lender 1 But whatever 
may have been the origin of this prejudice, it was formerly universal in Christendom ; 
ami is still supported by law in all Mohammedan countries. The famous reformer, 
Calvin, was one of the first who saw and exposed the absurdity of such notions—(sec an 
extract from one of hLs epistles in Principles .of Political Economy, by the author of tliis 
work, 3d cd. p. 520.) ; and the abuses caused by the prohibition, and the growing con¬ 
viction of its impolicy, soon after led to its relaxation. In 1554, a statute was passed 
authorising lenders to charge 10 per cent, interest. In lfi24, the legal rate was reduced 
to 8 per cent.; and in the reign of Queen Anne it was further reduced to 5 per cent., 
at which it still continues. It is enacted, by the statute (12 Ann. c. 1(5.) making this 
reduction, that “ all persons who shall receive, by means of any corrupt bargain, loan, 
exchange, chevizance, or interest of any wares, merchandise, or other thing Whatever, 
or by any deceitful way or means, or by any covin, engine, or deceitful conveyance for 
the forbearing or giving day of payment, for one whole yeal* for their money or other 
thing, above the sum of 5/. for 100/. for a year, shall forfeit for every such offence, the 
treble value of the monies, or^ther things, so lent, bargained,” &c. 

It is needless to waste the reader’s time by entering into any lengthened arguments 
to show the inexpediency and mLschievous cftect of such interferences. This has been done 
over and over again. It is plainly in no respect more desirable to* linut the ratb of in¬ 
terest, than it would be to limit the rate of insurance, or the prices of commodities. And 
though it were desirable, it cannot be accomplished. The real effect of all legislative 
enactments having such an object in view, is to increase, not diminish, the rate of mtercst. 
When the rate fixed by law is less than the market or customary rate, lenders and bor¬ 
rowers are obliged to resort to circuitous devices to evade the law ; and as these devices 
are always attended with more or less trouble and risk, the rate of interest is propor¬ 
tionally enhanced. During the late war it was not uncommon for a person to be paying 
10 or 12 per cent, for a loan, which, had there been no usury laws, be might have got 
for 6 or 7 per cent. Neither wm it liy any means uncommon, when the rate fixed by law 
was more than the market rate, for borrowers to be obliged to pay more than they really 
stipulated for. It is singular that an enactment which contr^icted the most obvious 
principles, and bad been repeatedly condemned by committees of the legislature, should 
have been allowed to preserve a place in the statute book', for so long a period; but at 
length it was substantially repealed by the act 2 & 3 Victoria, c, 37., which exempts bills 
of exchange not having more than 12 mohths to run, and contracts for loans of money 
above 104, from its operation. 

Distinction tf Simple and Compound Interest.—"When a loim is made, ft Is usual Co stipulate that the 
interest upon ft should be regularly paid at the end of every year, half year, &c. Alban of this sort is 
said to be at simple interest. It is of the essence of such loan, that no part of the interest accruing upoa 
it should be added to the principal to form a new principal; and though payment of thf Interest wore 
not made when ft becomes due, the lender would not be entitled to charge Interest u^n such unpaid 
interest. Thus, suppose lOOf. were lent at simple interest at 6 percent., payable at the end of each year; 

3 C2 
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lender would. «t the end of 3 or / yeeri, iuppoiing him to hire received no previont payments, he 
mtiueo to 1S4 or 2(U., and no more, ■ , . . 

Sometimes, iiowever. money or capital ii Invested so that the interest Is not paid at the periods when 
It becomes due, but Is progressively added to the prU^dpal; so that at every term a new prineijmt is 
formed, consisting of the onginal pnncfpal, and the snecesstve accumulations of Interest upon interest. 
Mon^ invested in this way is saia t6 be placed at compound interest. • \ 

H appears not unreasonable, that when a borrower doei not pay the interest he has contracted for, at the 
pertM when h is due, he should pay interest upon such interest. This, however, is not allowed by the law 
of England; nor is it allowed to make a loan at compound Interest. But this rule is often eraded, by taking 
a new obligation for the principal with the interest included, when the latter becomes doe. Investments at 
rompound interest are also very frequent. Thus, If an individual buy into the funds, and regularly buy 
fresh stock with the dividends, the capital will increase at compound interest; and soin aby similar case. 

Calouiation qf Interest. Interest is estimated at so much per cent, per •annmn> or by dividing the 
principal into 100 equal parts, and specif^’ing how many of these parts are paid yearly for its use. 'llius, 
5 per cent,, of 5 parts out of 100, means that S/. are paid for the use of 1004 for a year, lOf. ibr the use of 
not)/., and U, 10s. for the use of SO!, for the same period, and so on. 

Suppose, now, lhat It is required to find the interest of 210/. 13s. for 3^ years at 4 per cent, simple 
Interest. In this case we must first divide the principal, 210/. l.'is. into 100parts, 4 of which will bu the 
interest for 1 year; and this being multiplied by 3^ will give the Interest for3i years. But Instead of 
first dividing by 100, and then multiplying by 4, the result will be the same, and the process more expe¬ 
ditious, If we first multiply by 4, and then divide by 100. Tims, — 

£ $. 

*10 13 principal 

4 rate per cent. 


1,00)8,4* l*( ^ ^ 1 rear’s interest. 


6| 3 rv^’ interrst. 
3 ^ a rear’s intoieot. 


4*29 9 9| 3) rvan* Interest. 


It Is almost superfluous to observe, that the same result would have been obtained by multiplying the 
product of the principal and rate by the number of years, and then dividing by 100. 

Hence, to find the Interest of any sum at any rate pqy cent for a year, multiply the sum by the rate 
per cent., and divide the product w 100. 

To find the interest of any sum for a number of years, multiply its interest for one year by the number 
of years ; or. without calculating its Interest for one year, multiply the principal by the rate per cent, 
and that product hy the number of years, and divide the last product by 100. 

When the Ihtel’est of any sum is required for a number of days, they must be treated as fractional 
parts of a year; that is, we must multiply the interest of a year by them, and divide by 3G5. 

Suppose that it is required to find ttio interest of 210/. for 4 years 7 months and 26 days, at 4} per 
cent.— 


Principjj . 4**10 
Kiit« per cent. • 4^ 

810 


Intercut for 4 yenrs = 4*37*8000 

6 months = A of 1 year a 4*7230 

I month ss 1 of 6 months a *7876 

*3 days * a *6472 


InterMt fbr 1 year ^ £9'4i x 4 = 4*37*80 do. for 4 yean. 4*43*9597 = £43 19*. Hd. 

The Interest for *6 days = *6472; that Is, it Is equal to the interest for a year multiplied by the frsetiong^^. 

Division by 100 is performed by cutting off two figures to the right. 

Many attempts have been made to contrive mure expeditious processes than the above for calculating 
Interest. The following is the best;— 

Suppose it were required to find the interest upon 172/. for 107 days at 5 per cent. 

This forms what is called In arithmetical books a double rule of three question, and would be stated as 
follows: r 

£ Dcy*. £ £ Datf*. 

100 K ^ ; 5 :: 172 X 107 : 2/. 10<. 4|d., the interest required. 

Hence, to find tho interest of any sum for any number of ilays at any rate per cent., multiply the sum by 
the number of days, and the product by the rate, and divide by 36,500 (365x 100) ; tho quotient is tlie 
interest required. 

When the rate is 6 per cent, or l-20th of the principal, all that Is required is to divide the product of 
the sum multiplied by the days by 7,300 (365, the day* In a year, multiplied by 20). 

Five per'cent Interest being found by this extremely simple process, It is usual in practice to calculate 
4 pc * cent, interest by deducting l-5th ; 3 per cent, by deducting 2-6th8 j per cent by dividing by 2: 
2 per cent. bv,taking the half of 4, and so on. 

In calculating intesest upon accounts current. It is requisite to state the number of days between each 
receipt, or payment, and the date (commonly theSIst of December) to which the account current is made 
up. Thus, 172/. paid on the 16th of September, bearing Interest to the3l8tof December, 107 days. The 
amount of such Interest may, then, be calculated u nqpv explained, or by the aid of Tables. The reader 
will find, in tiie article Bookkeeping (p. 165.) an example of interest on an account current computed as 
above,'without referring to Table*. 

The 80th of June is, after the 31st of December, the most usual date to which accounts current are 
made up. and interest calculated. In West India houses, the 30th of April is the common date, because 
at that season the old crop of pfodqpe Is generally sold off, and the new begins to arrive. 

It is of great importance, in calculating interest on accouuts current, to l>e able readily to find the 
number of days from any <lsw In any one month to any day in any other month. This may be done with 
the utmost ease by means or the annexed Table. (See next page ) 

By this Table may be readily ascertained th*<*iumber of days from any given day in theycar to another. 
For Instance, from the 1st of January to the 14tb of August (first and last days Includetl), there are 220 
days. To find the number, look down the column headed January, to Kumber 14, and then iookalontt in 
a i^raBel line to the column headed August, you find 226, the number require4> 

To find the number of days between any other two ^ven days, when they are both after the 1st of 
January, the number opposite the 1st day must, of course, be deducted from that opposite to the second. 
Thus, to find the number of days between the 13th of March and the 19th of August, deduct from 231, 
the number in the Table opposite to 19 and upder August, 72; the number opposite to 13 and under 
March, and the remainder, l69, is the number required, last day in^uded. 

In leap years, one must be added to the number after the 2%th of February. 

Foir the mode of calculating dimount, or finding the present Values of sums'tluie.lit some ftiiureidate, 
at simple interest, see. DiicouMT. 

In countlng-houtos,. Uterest Tables are veiy frequently made, use of, pubUcatloni in 

consequence, become wmy numeroua. Moat of them have some p^uliar recbnpfttn^tipn; and. are 
selected according to the oblect in view. ' / 

When interest, instead of beingpimple, is compound, the first year’s or term’s iptoqMt must be (bund. 
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imd being added to the original {irincipal, makes the principal wpon which Interest Is to be calculated for 
the second year or term ; and the second year’s or term’s interest being added to this last principat, makes 
that upon vfhich interest is to be calculated for the third year or term; and sa on fb»«»y numb^t^ of 
years, 

But when the number of years is considemble, this process pecpmes exceedingly cumbeitsomd and 
temous, and to facilitate it Tables have been constructed, which are suhlolned to this jEWticle. 

Tlie first of these tables (No, 1.) represents the amount of 1/. accumulating at compound Interest, at 3, 
8^, 4,4jh *nd 6 per cent, every year, from J year to 70 years, in pounds and decimals of a pound. Now, 
suppose that we wish to know how much 600f. will mnount to in 7 years at 4 per cent, hi the column 
marked 4 per cent, and opposite to 7 years, wq find 1‘31&^32/., which shows that 1/. will. If invested at 
4 per cent, compound interest amount to 1*315,982 In 7 years ; and consequently, 500/. will. In the same 
time, and at the same rate, amount to 500 k 1*315,982/. or 657’9 (jG/. } that Is 657/. 19s. 4d. 

For the same purpose of facilitating calculation, the present value of I/, due any number of years 
hence, not exceeding 70, at 3, 3*. 4,4|, and 5 per cent, compound interest, is given in the subjoined 1 able. 
No. II. The use of this Table is precisely similar to the one below. Let it, for example, be required to 
find the present worth of 600/. due 7 years hence, reckoning compound interest at 4 per cent, Opposite 
to 7 rears, and under 4 per cent., we find *75291,781/., the present wofth of 1/. due at the end of 7 years *, and 
multiplying this sum by 500/., the product, being 379 9589/., or 379/. I9s. 2</., is the answer required. 


Table for ascertaining the Number of Days from any one Day In the Year to any other Day. 
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Annuities. 

1. Annuities certain. —When a sum of money is to be paid yearly for a certain 
number of years, it is called an annuity. The annuities usually met with are either for 
a given number of years, which are called annuities certain ; or they are to bC paid st» 
long as one or more individuals shall live, and are thence called contingent annuities. ' 

By the amount of an annuity at any given time, is meant the sum to which it will 
then amount, supposing it to have been regularly improved at compound interest during 
the intervening period. 

The present value of an annuity for any given period, is the sum of the present values 
of all the payments of that annuity. 

Numbers IH. and IV. of the subjoined Tables represent the amount and present value of an annuitvof 
1/. reckoning compound interest at 2J, 3, 3^, 4, 4J, 5, and 6 per cent, from 1 year to 70. , They, as well as 
Nos. I. and II., are taken from “ Tables ot Interest, Discount, and Annuities, by John Smart, Gent. 4to. 
London, 1726.” They are carried to 8 decimal places, and enjoy the highest character, both here and on 
the Continent, for accuracy and completeness. The original work is now become very scarce. 

The uses of these Tables are numerous ; and they are easily applied. Suppose, for example, it were 
required to tel) the amount of an annuity of 50/. a year for 17 years at 4 per cent, compound intere^. 

Opposite 10*17 ('I’able III.) in the column of years, and under 4 per cent., is 23*69761,239, being the 
amount of an annuity of I/, for the given time at the given rate percent.: and this multiplied bvSOfflves 
1184 8756195, or I.IM/. 17i.6rf., the amount required. r v j-wvn 

Suppose, now, that it is required what sum one must pay down to receive an annuity of 50/. to contioue 
for 17 years, compound interest at 4 per cent. ? 

Opposite to 17 years (Table IV.) and under 4 per cettt. is 12*16666,886, the present value of an annuity 
of 1/. for the given time and at the given rate per cent.; and this multiplied by 50 gives 60S'283443, or 
608/. 5s. 8d., the present value required. 

When it is required to find the time which must elapse, in order that a given sum improved at a speci¬ 
fied rate of cothpound interest may increase to some other given sum, divide the latter sum by the former, 
and look for the quotient, or the number nearest to It, In Table No. 1. under the given rate j^r cent.. 
the years opposite to it are the answer. — Thns, 

In what time will 523i. amount to 1,087/. fuAd. at 5 per cent, compound interest ? 

Divide 1087*2794, &c. by 528, and the quotlhnft will be 2*0789, ftc., which under 6 pev cent. In Table 1. 
is opposite to 15 years, the time required. 

If it had been required to find the timedn which a given annuity, improved at a certain rate of com¬ 
pound interest, would have increased to sofiie given sum, the question would have bron answered by 
dliddlng, as abo^, the given »um by the annuity; and looking for the quotient (not in Table No. I., but) 
in Table No. III., under the given rate per cent., it would be found on a line with the time required. 
Thus, 

A. owes 1,000/. and resolves to appropriate 10/. a year of his fneoine to its discharge.: in >vhat time will 
(b« debt be extinguished, reckoning compound interest at 4 per cent. 7 
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1,000 divided by lOgives 100, the number in TatdeNo..III,und»it4i)cr cent., and nearest tQ thiequotient is 
99-8265, &c. opposite to 41 years, the required dme. Had the rate of interest been 6 per cent., the debt 
nrould have been discharged In somewhat leas than 37 years. This example It glven% Dr. Price (An¬ 
nuities, 6tb ed. vol. il. p. 289.): and on this principle the whole fabric of the sinking fund was constructed. 
Of the abstract truth ofthe principle there cannot,.indeed, be a doubt. But every thing depends on the 
increasing sums annually produced being Immediately invested on the same terms; and this, when the 
sum is large, and the period long, is altogether impracticable. 

Let it next be required to find an annui^ which, being increased at a given rate of compound interest 
during a given time, will amount to a specined sum: in this case we divide the specified sum by the amount 
of 1/. for the time and rate given, as found in Table HI., and the quotient Is the answer._Thus, 

What annuity will amount to 1,087/. 5s. 7d. in 16 years at 5 per cent, compound interest ? 

Opposite to 15 years in Table HI., and under 5 per cent., is 21-5786. &c.,the amount of 1/. for the given 
time ahd rate ; and dividing 1087*2794, &c. by this sum, the quotient 60-387, &c., or 60/. 7s. M., is the an¬ 
nuity required. 

Deferred Annuities are those which do not commence till after a certain number of ye,ars ; and rever¬ 
sionary annuities, such as depend upon the occurrence of some uncertain event, as the death of an in- 
dividual, &c. 

The present value of a deferred annuity {.s found by deducting, from the value of qn annuity for the 
whole period, the value of an annuity to the term at which the reversionary annuity is to commence. 
— Thus, 

What is the present value of an annuity of 50/. to continue for 25 years, commencing at 7 years from 
the present time, interest at 4 per cent .'} 

According to Table No. IV., tlie value of an annuity of 1/. for 2.5 years at 4 per cent, is 15-62207,99.5, and 
that of 1/. for 7 years is6-00205,467, which being deducted from the other, leaves 9*62002,528, which mul¬ 
tiplied by 60 gives 481/., the answer required. 

Supposing the annuity, instead of.being for 25 years, had been a perpetuity, it would have been worth 
1,250/., from which deducting 30Q/. 2s., the value of an annuity for 7 years at 4 per cent., there remains 
949/. 18s., the value of the reversion. 

For a selection of problems that may be solved by Tables of annuities certain, see Smart's Tables, pp. 
92—100. 


2. Life Annuities. — After what has been stated in the article on Insurance (Gene¬ 
ral Principles of), respecting Tables of mortality, it will be easy to see how the value 
of a life annuity is calculated. Supposing — to revert to the example given before 
(p. 710.)—that it were required to find the present value of 1/., the receipt of which is 
dependent on the contingency of a person, now 56 years of age, being alive 10 years 
hence, taking the Carlisle Table of mortality, and interest at 4 per cent. : Now, accord¬ 
ing to that Table, of 10,000 persons born together, 4,000 attain to 56, and 2,894 to 6’G 
years of age. nie probability that a person, now 56 years, will be alive 10 years hence, 


is, consequently,; and the present value of 1/., to be received certain 10 years 

hence being 0’675564l., it follows, that if its receipt he made to depend on a life 
56 years of age, attaining to 66, its value will be reduced by that contingency to 


^ =t; 0*48877/., or 95. 9W. If, then, we had to find the present value 

4,000 ’ 


of an annuity of 1/. secured on the life of a person now 56, we should calculate in 
this way the present value of each of the 48 payments which, according to the (Carlisle 
Table, he might receive, and their sum would, of course, be the present value of the 
annuity. 

'Tliis statement is enough to show the-principle on which all calculations of an¬ 
nuities depend; and this also was, in fact, the method according to which they were 
calculated, till Mr. Simpson and M. Euler invented a shortqr and easier process, de¬ 
riving from the value of an annuity at any age, that of an annuity at the next younger 
a^e. There is a considerable discrepancy in the sums at which diiferent autliors, and 
different insurance offices, estimate the present value of life annuities payable to persons 
of the same age. This docs not arise from any diflercnce in the mode of calculating 
the annuities, but from diflerences in the Tables of mortality employed.. These can only 
fie accurate when they are deduced from multiplied and careful observations made, during 
a long series of years, on a large body of persons ; or when the average numbers of the 
whole population, and of the deaths at every age, for a lengthened period, have been de¬ 
termined with the necessary care. It is to be regretted, that governments, who alono 
have the means of ascertaining the rate of mortality by cb.servations made on a suili- 
ciently large scale, have been singularly inattentive to their duty in this Ve.spect. And 
until a very few years since, when Mr. Finlaison was employed to calculate Tables of 
the value of annuities from the ages of the nominees in public tontines, and of individuals 
on whose lives government had granted annuities, all that had been done in this country 
to lay a solid foundation on which to construct the vast fabric of life insurance had been 
the work of a few private persons, who had, of course, but a limited number of observa¬ 
tions to work upon. 

Tlie celebrated mathematician. Dr. Halley, wqs the first who calculated a Table of 
mortality, which he deduced from observations made at Breslaw, in Silesia. In 1724, 
M. De Moivre published the first edition of his tract on Annuities on Lives. In order 
to &otlitate the qiilculation of their values, M. De Moivre assumed the annual decre¬ 
ments of life to be equal; that is, he supposed that out of 86 (the utmost limit of life on 
his hypothesis) persons born together, one would die every year till the whole were 
cxtirict. This assumption agreed pretty well with the true values between 30 and 70 
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yediw of age, as given in Dr. Halley’s Table ; but was very remote from the truth in the 
earlier and later periods. Mr. Thomas Simpson, in bis work oh Annuities and Reversiovsy 
originally published in 1742, gave a Table of mortality deduced from the London bills, 
and Tables founded upon if of the values of annuities. But at the period when this Table 
was calculated, the mortality in London was so much higher tlian in the rest of tlie 
country, that the values of the annuities given in it were far too small for general use* 
In 1746, M. Deparcieux published, in his Essai aurles Erohahilitea de la Dureede la Fie 
Ifumaine — a work distinguished by its perspicuity and neatness — Tables of mortality 
deduced from observations made on the mortuary registers of several religious houses, 
and on lists of the nominees in several tontines. In this work, separate Tables were 
first constructed for males and females, and the greater longevity of the latter rendered 
apparent. M. Deparcieux’s 'fables were a very great acquisition to the science; and arc 
decidedly superior to some that are still extensively used. Dr. Price’s famous work 
on Annuities^ the first edition of which was published in 1770, contributed powerfully 
to direct the public attention to inquiries of this sort; and was, in this respect, of very 
great utility. Of the more recent works, the best are those of Mr. Daily and Mr. 
Milne, which, indeed, are both excellent. Ihe latter, besides all that was previously 
known as to the history, theory, or practice of the science, contains much new and 
valuable matter; and to it we beg to refer such of our readers as wish to enter fully 
into the subject. 

'Ihe 'J able on which Dr. Price laid the greatest stress, was calculated from the burial 
registers ke])t in the parish of All Saints in Northampton, containing little more than 
half the i)opulation of the town. There can be no doubt, however, as well from original 
defects in the construction of the 'fable, as from the improvement that has since taken 
l)lace in the healthiness of the public, that the mortality represented in the Northampton 
Table is, and has long been, decidedly above the average rate of mortality in England. 
IVIr. Morgan, indeed, the late learned actuary of the Equitable Society,' contended that 
this is not the case, and that the Society’s experience shows that the Northampton Table 
is still remarkably accurate. But the facts Mr. Morgan disclosed in his View of the 
liise and Progress of the Equitable Society (p. 42.), published in 1828, are quite at 
variance with this opinion : for he there states, that the deaths of persons insured in the 
Equitable Society, from 50 to 60 years of age, during the 12 years previously to 1828, 
were :}89 ; whereas, according to the Northampton Table, they should have been 545 I 
And Mr. Milne has endeavoured to show (Art. Annuities, new ed. of Ency. Brit,') that 
the discrepancy is really much greater. 

The only other Table used to any extent in England for the calculation of life an^ 
nuities, is that framed by Mr. Milne from observations made by Dr. Heysham on tho 
rate of mortality at Carlisle. It gives a decidedly lower rate of mortality than the 
Northampton Table; and there are good grounds for thinking that the mortality 
which it represents is not very different from the actual rate throughout most parts of 
England; though it cannot be supposed that a Table founded on so narrow a basis 
should give a perfectly fair view of the average mortality of the entire kingdom. 

In life insurance, the first annual premium is always paid at the commencement of the 
assurance, and the others at the termination of each year so long as the party assured 
survives. Hence, at the beginning of the assurance, the whole of the annual premiums 
payable for it exceed the value of an equal annuity on tho life by one year’s purchase. 
And, therefore, when the value of ah assurance in present money is given, to find the 
equivalent annual premium during the life, the whole present value must be divided by 
the number of years’ purchase an annuity on the life is worth, increased by 1. Thus, for 
an assurance of 100/. on a life 40 years of age, an office, calculating by the Carlisle 
Table of mortality, and at 4 per cent, interest, requires 53-446/. in present money. Now, 
according to tluit Table and rate of interest, an annuity on a life just 40 years of age is wortli 

15-074 years’ purchase, so that the equivalent annual premium is_=3*325/., 

15 *074 4-1 ' * 

or 3/. 6s. 8d. The annual premium may, however, be derived directly from the value 
of an annuity on the life, without first calculating the total present value of the assurance. 
— (See Mr. Milne’s Treatise on Annuities or the art. Annuities in the new edition of 
the Ency. Britannica.) 

In order to exhibit the foundations on which Tables of life annuities and insurance 
have been founded in this and other Oountries, we have given, in No. V. of the following 
Tables, the rate of mortality that has b6en observed to takeplafce among 1,000 children 
born together, or the numbers alive at the end of each year, till the whole become ex¬ 
tinct, in England, France, Sweden, &c., according to the most celebrated authorities.* 
The rate of mortality at Carlisle, represented in this Table, is less than that observed any 

* The greater part of this Table was originally published by Dr, Hutton In hla Mathematical Dic¬ 
tionary, art. Ltfe Annuities. Mr. Baily inserted It with additions in his work on Annuities ; and k was 
published, with the column for Carlisle added, in the Report qf the Committee qf the House of Commons 
on Friendly Societies. 
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where else: the rates which approach nearest to it are those deduced from the observations 
already referred to, of M. Deparcieux, and those of Ml Kersseboom, on the nominees of 
life annuities in Holland. 

In order to calculate from this Table the chance which a person of any given age has 
of attaining to any higher age, we have only to divide the number of persons alive at 
such higher age, given in that column of the Table selected to decide the question, by the 
number of :persons alive at the given age, and the fraction resulting is the chance. 

We have added, by way of supplement to this Table, Mr. Finlaison’s Table (No. VI.) 
of the rate of mortality among 1,000 children born together, according to the deefement 
of life observed to take place among the nominees in government tontines and life 
anpuities in this country, distinguishing males from females. ITic rate of mortality 
which this Table exhibits is decidedly less than that given in tlie Carlisle Table; but the 
lives in the latter are the average of the population, while those in the former are all 
piqked. The nominees in tontines are uniformly'chosen among the healthiest indi¬ 
viduals ; and none but those w^o consider their lives as good ever buy an annuity. 
Still, however, the Table is very curious; and it sets the superiority of female life in a 
very striking point of view. 

Tables VII. and VIII. give the expectation of life^ according to the mortality observed 
at Northampton and Carlisle; the former by Dr. Price, and the latter by Mr. Milne. 

The next Table, No. IX., extracted from the Second Report of the Committee of the 
•House of Commons on Friendly Societiesy gives a comparative view of the results of 
some of the most celebrated Tables of mort^ity, in relation to the rate of mortality, the 
expectation of life, the value of an annuity, &c. The coincidence between the results 
deduced from M. Deparcieux’s Table, and that for Carlisle, is very striking. And to 
render the information on these subjects laid before the reader as complete as the nature 
of this work will admit, we have given Tables (Nos. X.—XV,) of the value of an annuity 
of IZ. on a single life, at every age, and at 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent., according to the 
Northampton and Carlisle Tables; we have also given Tables of the value of an annuity 
of IZ, on 2 equal lives, and 2 lives differing by 5 years, at 3, 4, 5, and 6 per cent., 
according to the same Tables. It is but seldom, therefore, that our readers will require 
to resort to any other work for the means of solving the questions that usually occur in 
practice with regard to annuities; and there are not many works in which they will find 
so good a collection of. Tables. —We subjoin one or two examples of the mode of using 
the Tables of life annuities. 

Suppose it were required, what ought a person, aged 45, to give, to secure an annuity 
of 501 , a year for life, interest at 4 per cent., according to the Carlisle Table ? 

In Table No, XL, under 4 per cent., and opposite 45, is 14'104, the value of an 
annuity of IZ., which being multiplied by 50, gives 705*2, or 705Z. 45., the value re¬ 
quired. According to the Northampton Table, the annuity would only have been 
worth 614Z. 35. 

The value of an annuity on 2 lives of the same age, or on 2 lives differing by 5 years, 
may bo found in precisely the same way. 

^me questions in reversionary life annuities admit of an equally easy solution. Thus, 
suppose it is required to find the present value of A.’s interfest in an estate worth 100/, 
a year, falling to him at the death of B., aged 40, interest 4 per cent, according to the 
Carlisle Table? 

7lie value of the perpetuity of lOOZ. a year, interest 4 per cent, is 2,500/.; and the 
virtue of an annuity of 100/. qn a person aged 40, interest at 4 per cent,, is 1,507Z. 8s.. 
wliich deducted from 2,500Z, leaves 992/. 125., the present value required. 

A person, ajjed 30, wishes to purchase an annuity of 50Z. for his wife, aged 25, pro¬ 
vided she survive him; what ought he to pay for it, interest at 4 per cent, according to 
the Carlisle Table? 

The value of an annuity of IZ. on a life aged 30 is 16*852/.; from which subtracting 
the value of an annuity of IZ. on 2 joint lives of 25 and 30, 14*339, the difference, 
2*513 X 50 * 125*650, or 125Z. 135., the sum required. 

For the solution of the more complex cases of survivorship, which do not often occur 
in practice, recourse majrbe had to the direcdons in Mr. Milne’s Treatise on Annuities, 
and other works of that description. To attempt explaining them here would lead us 
into details quite inconsistent with the objects of this work. 
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Tables op Intbbbbt and Anncities. 

I. Table showing the Amount of £l improved at Compound Interest, at 2^, 3, 3^, 4, 4^, 5, and G 
per Cent, at the End of every Year, from 1 to 70. 


1 

per Cent 

3 per Cent 

per Cent 

4 per Cent 

4iper Cent. 

5 per Cent. 

6 per Cent. 

1 

1-02500,000 

1-03000,000 

1-03.500,000 

1*04000,000 

1-04600,000 

1-0.5000,000 

1*06000.000 

9 

1-05062,.500 

1-06090,000 

1-07122,500 

1*08160,00( 

1-09202,500 

1-102.50,000 

1*12360,000 

3 

1-07689,062 

1*09272.700 

1-10871,787 

1*12486,40C 

1-14116,612 

1*15762,000 

1-19101,600 

4 

1-10381,289 

1-12550,881 

1*14752,300 

1*16985,856 

1-10251,860 

1*21.5.50,625 

1-26247.696 

6 

1-13140,821 

1-16927,407 

1*18768,631 

1*2166.5,290 

1-24618,194 

1*27528,156 

1-838*22,558 

G 

1-15969,342 

1-19405,230 

1*22925,633 

1*‘26531,905 

1-30226,012 

1*34009,564 

1*418.51,9U 

7 

1-18868,575 

1-22987,387 

1-27227,926 

1*31.593,17S 

1-36086,183 

1*40710,042 

1-.50363 026 

8 

1-21840,290 

1-26677,008 

1*31680,904 

l*36856,9a5 

1-42-210,061 

1*47745,644 

1-59384,807 

9 

1-24886,297 

1-30477,318 

1*36289,736 

1*42331,181 

1*48609,514 

1*5.5132,822 

1 68947.896 

10 

1-28008,454 

1-34391,638 

1*41069.876 

1*48024,428 

1-66296,942 

1*62889,463 

1*79084,770 

11 

1-31208,666 

1-38423,387 

1*45996,972 

1*53945,406 

1-62285,305 

1-71033,936 

1*89829,8.56 

12 

1 34488,882 

1-42576,089 

1*61106,866 

1*G*)103.222 

1-G;.688,143 

.1 •7058,5,633 

2 01219,64? 

13 

1-37861,104 

1-46863,371 

1-.5639.5,606 

1-66,507,351 

1-77219,610 

1-88564,914 

2'13*292,826 

14 

1-41297.382 

1-61268,972 

1-61869,452 

1*73167,64.5 

1*8.5194,492 

1*97993,160 

2*26090,396 

15 

1-44829,817 

1-5.5796.742 

I 67534.883 

1-80094,351 

1 -93.5-28,244 


2 07892,818 

2-39655,819 

16 

1-48450,.5G2 

1 •60470,644 

1-73398,604 

1-87298,125 

2 0*2237.015 


2-18*287,469 

2-5403.5,168 

17 

1-52161,826 

1-65284,763 

179467,5.55 

1*94790,0.50 

2-11337,68] 


2-29201,832 

2-69*277,279 

18 

1-5.5865,872 

1.70243,306 

1-86748,920 

2*02681,652 

2*20847,871 


2*40661.923 

2-8.5483.915 

19 

1-59865,019 

1-75350.605 

1-92260,132 

2-10684.918 

2-;i0786,(;31 


2*52695,0*20 

3-02559.950 

20 

1-63861,644 

1-80611,123 

1-08978,886 

2-19112,314 

2 41171,402 

2-65329,771 

3-20713,647 

21 

1-67958,18.5 

1*86029,457 

2-05943,147 

2-27876.807 

2-52024,116 

2-78596,2.59 

3-39956,360 

22 

1-72167,140 

1-91610,341 

2-13161,158 

2-36991,879 

2-63365,20] 


2-92526,072 

3-60353,742 

23 

1-76461,068 

1 -97358,651 

2-20611,448 

2-46471,555 

2-76216,635 

3*07152,376 

3-81974,966 

24 

1-80872,565 

2-03279,411 

2*28332,849 

2 56330,417 

2-87601,883 


3-22609,994 

4*04893,464 

25 

1-85394,410 

2-09377,793 

2*36324,498 

2-66583,633 

3-0064.3,446 

1 

3*3863.5,494 I 

4-29187,072 

26 

1 -90029,270 

2-15659,127 

2*44595,856 

2-77246,979 

3-14067,901 


3-56567,269 

4-54938.296 

27 

1-94780,009 

2-22128,901 

2*53166,711 

2-883%',858 

3*28200,956 


3-73345,632 


4'82234,59-1 

/ 

28 

1-99649,609 

228792,768 

2-62017,696 

2-99870,332 

3*42969,999 


3-92012,914 


5*11168,67C 

1 

29 

2-04640,739 

23.5656,.551 

2-71187,798 

3-11865,145 

3-68403,649 


4-11613,560 

1 

6-41838,790 

1 

30 

2 09756,768 

2-427-26,247 

2-80679,370 

3-24339,761 

3-74531,813 


4-32194.238 

1 

6-74349,117 

1 

31 

2-15000,677 

2-50000,035 

2-90.503,148 

8-37313,311 

3-9138.5,745 


4*53803.949 


6*08810,064 


32 

2-20375,694 

2-57608,276 

3-00670,759 

3-6()80.5,873 

4-08998,104 


4-76494,147 


6 46.338,668 


3^1 

2 ‘25885,086 

2-65233,524 

3-11194,-236 

3-64838,110 

4-27403,018 


5*00318,8.54 


6-84058,988 


34 

2 315.12,213 

2-73190,530 

3*22086,0.13 

3-79431,6,34 

4-46636,154 


6-25334,797 


7 25102,5*28 


3.') 

2-37320,519 

2-81386,24.5 

3-33359.045 

3-94608,899 

4-66734,781 


5-.5160l,.537 


7*68608,679 


36 

2-43*2.53,532 

2-89827,833 

3-46026,611 

4-10393,2.55 

4 87737,846 


6-79181,614 


8 ’14725,200 


37 

2-49:«4,870 

3 98522,668 

3-57102,643 

4-26808,986 

6*09686,049 


6*08140,694 


8*68608,712 


38 

2-55568,242 

3-07-178,348 

3-69601,132 

4 4:1881.345 

5-32621,921 


G-88547,729 


9*1.542.5,235 


39 

2-619.57,448 

3-16702,698 

3-8-2.537,171 

4-61636,599 

5-56.589,908 


6-70475,116 


9*70350.749 


40 

2-68506,384 

3-26203,779 

3-96926,972 

4-80102,063 

6*81636,454 


7 03998,871 

10-28571,794 


41 

2-75219,043 

3-3.5989,893 

4 09783,381 

4-99306,145 

6-07810,094 


7-39198,815 

10 90286,101 


42 

2 82099,.520 

3-4G0<»9,589 

4-241*25,799 

5-19278,391 

6^35161,.548- 


7-76158,755 

11-5.5703,267 


43 

2-891.52,008 

3-.56451,677 

4’.‘18970,202 

6-40049,627 

6*63748,818 


8-14966,693 

12*2504.5,463 


44 

2-96.382,808 

3-67145,227 

4 54334,160 

5-61651,508 

6-9361*2,290 


8-16715,028 

12-98548.181 


4.5 

3-03790,328 

3-78169,-584 

4-7023.5,855 

6-84117,568 

7-24824,843 


8-98500,779 

13*76461,083 


46 

3-1188.5,086 

3-89.501,372 

4-86694,110 

6-07482,271 

7-.57441,961 


9*43425,818 

14*59048.748 


47 

3-19169,713 

4-01189,503 

5-03728.404 

6-31781,562 

7 91626,849 


9-90597,109 

15*466W,673 


43 

3-27148,956 

4-1322.5,188 

6-21358,898 

6 -.57062,824 

8-27145,6.57 

10-40126,965 

16*89387,173 


49 

3*35327,680 

4-25621,944 

6-39606,459 

6-83334,937 

8-643(37,107 

10-92133.313 

17*37750,403 


60 

3-43710,872 

4-38390,602 

5 58492,686 

7*10668,335 

9-03263,627 

10-46739,978 

18*42015,427 


51 

3-62303,644 

4-51542,320 

6-78a39,930 

7-39095,068 

9-43910,490 

12-04076,977 

19*^2.536^353 


52 

3-61111,235 

4-65088,590 

6-98*27I,327 

7*686.58,871 

9-86386,468 

12‘64280,826 

20-69688,.534 


53 

8-70139,016 

4-79041.247 

6-19210,824 

7*99406,226 

10-30773.853 

13*27494,868 

21-93869,846 


54 

8-79392,491 

4-93412,485 

6-40883,202 

8*3138h435 

10-77158,677 

13 93869,611 

23-25502,037 


55 * 

3*38«77..303 

5-08214,859 

6-63314,114 

8-64636,692 

11-26630,817 

14-63563,092 

24-6.5032,1.59 


56 

8-98599,236 

5-23461,305 

6-86530,108 

8-99222,160 

11-76284,204 

15-.36741,246 

26*12934,089 


57 

4-08564,217 

5-39165,144 

7-10,558,662 

9-35191,046 

12*29216,993 

16-13578,308 

27 69710,134 


, 58 

4-18778,322 

6-56340,098 

7-35428,215 

9*72598,688 

12-84531,758 

16-94257,224 

29*86892,742 


' 59 • 

4*29247,780 

5-72000,301 

7-61168,203 

10*11502,636 

13*42335,687 

17*78970.085 

81*12046,307 


60 

4-39978,975 

5-89160.310 

7-87809*090 

10*51962,741 

14*02740,793 

18*67918,589 

82*98769,086 


61 

4-50978,419 

6-06838,120 

8*15382,408 

10 94041,251 

14*66864,129 

19-61314,519 

84*96696,230 


62 

4-62252,910 

6-25040,173 

8*43920,798 

11*37802,901 

15*31828,014 

20-59.380,245 

87«06496,g44 


63 

473809.233 

6-4;i791,379 

8-73458.020 

11*83315,017 

16-00760,275 

2162849,257 

39*28886,761 


64 

4-85654,464 

6-63105,120 

0*04029,061 

12*30647,617 

16-72794,487 

22-70466,720 

41-64619.967 


65 

4-97796.826 

6-82998,273 

9*85670,068 

12T9878,622 

17*48070,239 

28*83990,066 

44*144^,168 


66 

6-10240,721 

7-03488.222 

9*68418,620 

18*31068.463 

18*26783,400 

•26-03189,659 

46-79366,904 


67 

5-22996,739 

7-24692,868 

10*02313,168 

13*84311,201 

19*08936,403 

26-28349,036 

49*60129,014 


68 

6-36071,658 

7-46330,664 

10*37394,129 

14*39683,649 

19-94838,541 

27 •50766,488 

52*67736,755 


69 

5-49473,449 

7-68720,574 

10*73702,924 

14*97270,995 

20-84606,276 

28-977.54,813 

55-73200,960 


70 

5-63210,286 

7-91782,191 

11-11282,526 

15-57161330 

21*78413,653 

30-42642,553 

69 07593,018 
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II. Table showinR the Present Value of receivable at the End of any given Year, from 1 to 70 
reckoning Compound Interest at 2J, 3, 8^, 4,4|, 5, and G per Cent. 


h 

2.^ per Cent. 

3 per Cent. 

3} per Cent 

4 per Cent. 

4Jper Cent 

5 per Cent. 

6 per Centj 

1 

0-U7.560,976 

0-97087.379 

0-96618,357 

0*961.53,846 

0-95693,780 

0*96238,095 

0-94339,623 ) 

i 

'95181,440 

•942.59,.591 

•93351,070 

•924.55,621 

•91672,995 

•90702,948 

■88999,644 1 

8 

•92859,941 

•91514,166 

^ 90194,270 

•88899,636 

•87629,660 

•86388,760 

•8.3961,928 ] 

4 

•90.595,064 

•88848,706 

•87144,223 

•85480,419 

‘83856,134 

•82270,247 

•79209,366 | 

5 

•88386,429 

•86260,878 

•84197,317 

•82192,711 

•80246,105 

•78352,616 

•74725,817 j 

6 

•86229,687 

•83748.426 

•81350,064 

•79a31,4.53 

•76789.674 

•74621,640 

•70496,0.54 

7 

•84126;524 

•81309,151 

■78.599,096 

•75991,781 

•73482,846 

•71068,183 

•66506,711 

8 

•82074,6.57 

•78940,923 

•75941,156 

•73069.020 

•70318,513 

•67683,986 

•62741,2:17 

9 

•80072;8.36 

•76641,073 

•7.3373,097 

•70258,674 

•67290,443 

•64400,892 

•59189,846 

10 

•78119.840 

•74409.391 

•70891,881 

•67556,417 

•64392,768 

•61391,325 

•65839,478 

11 

•76214,478 

•72242,126 

•68-i94,.571 

•649.58,093 

•61610,874 

•58467,929 

•52678,7.53 

12 

•743.55,589 

•70137,9S8 

•66178,330 

•624.59,705 

•68966,386 

•6.5683,742 

•49696,936 

13 

*72542,038 

•08095,131 

•63940,415 

•600.57,409 

•66427,164 

•63032,135 

•46883,902 

14 

•70772,720 

•66111,781 

•61778,179 

•67747,.5()8 

•53997.286 

•50.506,795 

•44230,096 

15 

•69046,556 

•64186,195 

-.59689,062 

•65526,4.50 

•61672,044 

•48101,710 

•41726,506 

• 16 

•67:162,493 

•62316.694 

•67670,.50l 

•.53390,818 

•49446,932 

•45811,152 

•39364,628 

17 

'C5719,.506 

•60.501.645 

•55720.378 

•513.37,325 

•47317,6.39 

•48629,669 

•37136,442 

18 

•64116,594 

•58739,461 

•5.38:16,114 

•49362,812 

•45280,037 

•415.52,065 

•35034,379 

19 

•625.52,772 

•67028,Oai 

•52015,.569 

•47464,242 

•43330,179 

•89573,396 

•33051,301 

20 

•6^027,094 

•55367,575 

•60266.588 

•4.56:18,695 

•41464,286 

•37688,948 

‘31180,473 

21 

•.59538,629 

53754,928 

•48.557,090 

•4388.3,360 

•39678,743 

•3.5894,236 

•29415,540 

22 

-.58086,467 

•52189,2.50 

•4691.5,063 

•4219.5,.539 

•37970,089 

•34184,987 

•27750,.510 

23 

•56669,724 

•.50669,17.5 

•4.5328,563 

•40.572,633 

•363:35,013 

•:32.5.57,131 

•26179,726 

24 

•55287,.5.35 

•49193,:t74 

•4379.5.713 

•39012,147 

•34770,347 

•31000,791 

•24697,8.5.5 

25 

•53939,059 

•47760,5,56 

•42314.099 

•37511,680 

•33273,000 

•29530,277 

:23299,863 

2 C 

-.52623,472 

•46360,473 

•40883,767 

•36068,92:3 

•31840,248 

•28124,073 

•21981,003 

27 

•r)i;«9,973 

•4.5i)l 8,906 

•39.501,*2*24 

•34681,6.57 

•30469,1:37 

•26784,832 

•20736,795 

28 

•00087,778 

•43707,67.5 

•3816.5,434 

•33347,747 

•2<M 57,069 

•2.5.509,364 

19.563,014 

29 

•48806,125 

•42434,636 

•36874,815 

•32005,14! 

•27901,602 

•24294,6.32 

‘184.55,674 

30 

•47674,269 

•41198,670 

•35627,841 

•30831,867 

•26700,001 

•23137,746 

•17411,013 

.11 

•46511,481 

•39908,714 

•34423,035 

•20616.026 

•26560,241 

•2203.5,947 

•1642.5,484 

32 

•-4.5377.055 

•38833.703 

•33258.f)7l 

•28505,794 

•24449,991 

•20986,617 

•1649.5,740 

33 

•44270,298 

•37702,62.5 

•32134,*271 

•27409,417 

•23397,121 

•19987,264 

•14618,6*22 

34 

•43190,.5,34 

•36604,490 

•31047,605 

•263.55,209 

•22389,589 

•19^46,480 

•13791,1.53 

35 

•42137,107 

•35538„340 

•29997,686 

•2.5341,.547 

•21426,444 

•18129.029 

•13010,522 

3G 

•41109,.372 

•34503,243 

•28983,272 

•24:166,872 

•20.502,817 

•1726.5,741 

•12274.077 

37 

•40106,705 

•33108,294 

•28003,161 

•23429 685 

•19619,921 

•16443,.568 

•11.579,:418 

38 

•39128,492 

•32622,615 

270.56,194 

•225'2H,.54.3 

•18775,044 

•1.5660,.536 

•1092:1,885 

39 

•38174,i:i9 

•3157.5,3.55 

•26141,2.50 

•21662,061 

•17906,549 

•14914,797 

•1030.5,5.52 

40 

•37243,062 

•30656,684 

•25267,247 

•20828,904 

•17192,870 

•14204,668 

•09722,219 

41 

•36.334,696 

•29762,800 

■24403,137 

•?00-27,792 

•164.52,.507 

•1.3528,160 

•f9171,n05 

42 

, -3.5448,483 

•28895,022 

•23.577,910 

•19267,493 

•1.5744,026 

•12883,962 

•C86.52,740 

43 

*34.583,886 

•28054,294 

•22780,.590 

•18.516,820 

•1.5066,054 

•12‘270,440 1 

► •08102,902 

44 

•3.3740,376 

•27237,178 

•22010,231 

•17804,635 

•14417,276 

•11686,133 

*07700,908 

45 

32917,440 

•26443,8fi2 

•21‘265,924 

•17119,841 

•13796,437 

•11129,6.51 

•07265,007 

46 

•32114,576 

•25673,052 

•20.540,787 

•16461.386 

•13202,332 

•10.599,668 

•068.53,781 

47 

•31331,294 

•2492.5,877 

•19851,968 

•1.5828,2.56 

•12633,810 

•10094.921 

•06465,831 

48 

•30567,116 

•24199,880 

•19180,645 

•1.5219,476 

•12089,771 

•09614,211 

•06099,840 

49 

•1^821,576 

•23405,029 

•18532,024 

•14634,112 

•11.509,1.58 

•091.56,391 

•057.54 ,.566 

50 

‘^4^221 

•22810,708 

•17906,337 

•14071,262 

•11070,966 

•08720,373 

•05428,836 


•28384,606 

•22146,318 

•17299,843 

•13530,0,59 

•10594.225 

•0830.5,117 

•0.5121,544 

52 

•27692,298 

•21.501,280 

•16714,824 

•13009,672 

•101:38,014 

1 -07909,63.5 

•04831,645 

53 

•27016.876 

•20875,029 

! •16149,.589 

•12509.300 

•09701,449 

•07.532.986 

•045.58,1.56 

.54 

•263.57,928 

•20*267,019 

•1.5603,467 

•12028,173 

•092&3,683 

.07174.272 

•04.300,147 

55 

•2671.5,062 

•19676,717 

•1.507.5,814.^ 

•11565,551 

•08883,907 

•06832,640 

•040.''»6,742 

56 

•25087,856 

•19103,609 

•14.566,004 

•11120,722 

•08.501 ,:347 

•06507,276 

•03827,115 

57 

1 ‘24476,957 

•18.547,193 

•14073,433 

•10693,002 

•081:36,260 

• -06197,406 

•03610,486 

58 

•23878,982 

•18006,984 

•13.597,.520 

•10281,733 

•07784,938 

•0.5902,291 

•03406,119 

59 

•23296,568 

•17482,608 

•13137,701 

•09886,282 

•07449,701 

•0.5021,230 

•03213,3*20 

60. 

•22728,359 

‘10973,309 

•12693,431 

•09506,040 

•07128,901 

•05353,552 

•03031,434 

61 

•22174,009 

•16478.941 

•12264,184 

•09140,423 

•06821,915 

•05098,621 

•02859.843 

62 

•21633,179' 

•1.5998,972 

•11849,453 

•08788,868 

•06528,148 

'048.55,830 

•02697 965 

63 

•21105,641 

•15532,982 

•11448,747 

•084.50,835 

•00247,032 

•04624,600 

•02545,250 

64 

•20590,771 

•16080.565 

•11061,591 

•08125,803 

•0.5978,031 

•04404,381 

•02401,179 

65 

•20088,557 

•14641,326 

•10687,528 

•07813,272 

•05720,594 

•04194,648 

•02265,264 

66 

:• -19698,593 

•14214,879 

‘10326,114 

•07512,760 

•0.5474,253 

•03994,903 

•02137,041 

67 

•19120,578 

• -13800,853 

•09076,922 

•07223,809 

I -0.5238,619 

•03804,670 

•02016,077 

68 

•186.54,223 

•13398,887 

•09639.538 

•06945,970 

•05012.937 

•03623,405 

•01901,959 

69 

•1819^,242 

•13008,628 

•0931J,.56S 

•06678,818 

•04797,069 

•034.50,948 

•01794.3(1 

70 

•17755.358 

•12029,736 

•08998,612 

•06421,940 

_ 

•04590.49'7 

•03286,017 

•01692,737 






INirtftllEST AND ANNUmfiS: 


III. Tabic showing the Amount op an Annuity of J/. per Annum, Improved at Compound Intercit, at 


* II 

i piper Cent. Is per Cent. .‘IJperCent 4 per Cent. 4}per Cent. 5per Cent. 6 per Cent. 

^1 . 


' 1 1.00000,000 

2 2 02500,000 

3 3-07562,.*>00 

4 4-1.5251,562 

6 5-25632,852 

6 6-38773,673 

7 7-54743,015 

8 8-73611,590 

9 9-95451,880 

10 11-20338,177 

11 12-48.346,631 

12 13-7955.5,297 

13 15-14044,179 

14 16-51895,284 

16 17-93192,666 

16 19-38022,483 

17 20-86473,045 

18 22-38634,871 

19 23-94600,743 

20 25-54465,761 

21 27-18327,405 

22 28-86285,.590 

23 30-.58442,730 

24 32-34903,798 

25 34-1.5776,393 

26 36-01170,803 

27 37-91200,073 

I 28 39-8.5980,075 

I 29 41-8.56-29,-577 

30 43-90270,316 

31 4600027,074 

82 48-1.5027,751 

33 60-35403,445 

34 52-61288,531 

35 .54-92820,744 

36 57-30141,263 

37 59-73:394,794 

38 62 22729,664 

:39 64-78297,906 

40 67-402.55,354 

41 70-08761,7.37 

42 72-83980,781 

43 75-66080,300 

44 78-.5.5232,308 

45 81-51613,116 

46 84 5.5403,443 

47 87-66788,.529 

48 90-85958,243 

49 94-13107,199 

50 97-48434,879 

51 100-92145,751 
62 10444449,395 
53 108-0.5.560,629 
.54 111-75699.645 
66 115-5.509-2,136 
66 119 43969,440 

57 123-42568,676 

58 127-51132,893 

59 131-69911,216 

60 135 99158,996 

61 140-39137,970 

62 144-90116,419 

63 149-52369,380 

64 1.54-26178,563 

66 1.59-11833,027 
68 164-09628,853 

67 169-19869,574 

68 17i-42866,313 

69 179-78937,971 

70 18.5-28411,421 


1 - 00000,000 

2- 03000,000 

3- 09090,000 

4 18362,700 

6-.309J3,681 

6- 46^0,988 

7- 66246,218 

8- 89233.605 

10- 1.5910,613 

11- 46387,931 

12- 80779,.569 
14 19202,956 
15-61779,045 

17- 086:12,416 

18- 59891,389 

20- 1.5688,130 

21- 76158,774 
-23-41443,677 

25- 11686,844 

26- 87037,449 

28-07648,572 
30 53678.030 
3-2-4.5288,3; 0 
34-42647,022 
3G-4.592G 4:i2 
38-6,5304,2-25 
40-701)63,352 
42-93092,2,52 
45-21885,020 
47-67541,671 

50-00267,818 
52-,50275,852 
5.5-07784,128 
67-73017,652 

60-46208,181 
63-27.594,427 
66-17422,259 
69-15944,927 
72-23423,275 
76-40125,973 

7806.329,7.53 
82-0-2319,645 
85-48389,234 
89-04840,911 
92-71986,139 
96-50145,723 
100 396.50,095 
104-40839,598 
108 54064,78^ 
112-79686,729 

117-18077.331 

12l-69C19,&51 

126-34708,240 

131-13749,488 

136-07161,972 

141-15376,831 

146-38838,136 

161-780a'),280 

157-33343.379 

163,05343,680 

168-94503,991 

175-01339,110 

181-26379,284 

187-70170,662 

194-A3276,782 

201-16274,055 

208-19762,277 

216-44.355,146 

222-90685,800 

230-59406,374 


1 - 00000,000 

2- 03.500,000 

3- 10622,.500 

4- 21494,287 
5.36246,.588 
6.6.5015,218 
7-77940,751 

9- a5168,677 

10- 36849,581 

11- 73139,316 

13- 14199,192 

14- 00196,164 
16-11303,030 
17 07698,636 

19- 29568,088 

20- 97102,971 
2270.501,575 
24-49969,130 
26-.35718,0.50 
28-27968,181 

30*26947,068 
32-,32890,215 
.34-46041,.373 
36-66652,821 
38-9498.5,669 
41-31310,168 
43-75906,024 
46-29062,734 
48-91079,930 
61-62267,728 

54.42947,098 
67-33460,247 
60 34121,005 
63.4531.5,240 
66-67401,274 
70-00760,318 
73-4.5786,9.30 
77-02889,472 
80 •72490.604 
84-55027,775 

88-.50953,747 
92-607:17,128 
96-84862,928 
101-23833,1:10 
105-78167,290 
110-48403,145 
116 3.5097,2.55 

120:38825,6.59 
125-60184,,5.57 
130-99791,016 

136-68283,702 

142-36:1-23.631 

148-34.594,9.58 

154-.5380.5,782 

160-94688.984 

167-58003,099 

174-44.533,207 

181-55091,869 

188-90620,085 

196-51688,288 

204-39497,378 

212-54879,786 

220-98800,579 

229-72268,599 

238-76287,650 

248-11957,718 

267-80376,288 

267-82689,406 

278-20083,536 

288-93786,4.59 


1 - 00000.000 

1-04000,000 
a- 12160,000 

4-24646,400 
6-4163-2,2.56 
6-63297,646 
7'898-29,448 

9-21422,626 

10-68-279,531 

12- 00610,712 

13- 4863.5,141 
1&0-A580..546 
16 62()8:i,7G8 
18-29191,119 

20- 02358,764 

21- 82463,114 
23 69761,-239 
25 64541,288 
27 67122.940 

29-77807,8.58 

31-96920,172 
34-24796,979 
36-61788,8.58 
39-08-260,413 
41-64.590,830 
44-31174,463 
47-08421,441 
49-967.58,299 
52-966-28,631 
66 08493,776 

59-32833,527 
62-70146,868 
66-20962,743 
69-85790,8.53 
73-65222,487 
77 59831,387 
81 -70-224,64-2 
85-97033,628 
90-40914,973 
95-02551 ,.572 

99-82653,63.5. 
I04-81969,78() 
110-01238,171 
115 41287,6s8 
121-0-2939,206 
126-87056,774 
132 94.539,045 
139-26320,607 
145 83:173,431 
162 60708,368 

15977376,703 
167 16471,771 
174-85130,642 
182-84.535,868 
191-15917,302 
199-806.53,994 
208 79776,184 
218-14967,200 
227-87.565,888 
237-99068,624 

248-61031,265 

259-45072,516 

270-82875,416 

282-66190,433 

294-96838,060 

307*76711,672 

321-07780,036 

334-92091,236 

349-31774,886 

864*29045,881 


1 - 00000,000 

2- 04500,000 

3- 1370-2,.500 

4- 27819,112 
5 47070,973 
C-71689,166 
80191.5,179 
9-38001 ,.362 

10-80211,42:1 

12 - 288 - 20.937 

13- 84117.879 
15-46403,184 

17- 15991,.327 

18- 93210,937 
20-78405,429 
22-71933,673 
24-74170,689 
26-85.508,370 
29 06356,246 
31-37142,277 

33-78313,680 
36-30337,705 
.38-93702,006 
41-68019,631 
44-56521,014 
47-57064,460 
.50-71132,361 

63- 90333,317 
.57 42303,316 
61*00706,966 

64- 75238,779 
68-66624,624 
72-76G22,628 
77-03026,646 
81-49661300 
86-16396,581 
91-04134,4-27 
96-1:18-20,476 
101-46442,398 
107-03032,306 

112 84668,759 
118-92478,8.54 
126-27640,402 
131 91384,220 
138-84996,510 
146-09821,363 
153-67263,314 
161-68790.163 
169-85936,720 
178-50302,828 

187 53,566,455 ! 
196-97476,946 ! 
206 8.3863,408 ! 
217-146:17,261 1 
227-91795,988 ' 
239 17426,766 
250 93710,969 : 
263-22927,9-53 : 
276*074.50,710 J 
289-49795,397 : 

303-6253G,190 ; 

818-18400,319 : 

833-60228,333 

349-60988,608 

366-23783,096 

383-71853,3.35 

401-98.586,736 

421*07523,188 

441-02361,679 

401*86967,956 


100000,000 

2-06000,000 

3- 1.5250,000 

4- 31012,.500 
6-52.563,125 
6-80191,281 
8 14200,845 
9-54910,888 

1102<;56,4.32 

12-67789,254 

14-20678,716 
16-91712,652 
17*71298,285 

19-69863,199 
21-578.56,3.59 
23 65749,177 
25-84036,636 
28-1.32.38,467 

30-53900,391 
33-00595,410 

3.5-71925,181 
38-.50521,440 
41-43047,512 
44-.50199,887 
47*72709,882 

61- I134.5,:J76 
54-06912,645 
58-40-258,-277 

62- 3-2271,191 
66-43884,750 

70*76078,088 

75*29882,936 

80-00377,083 

85-00695.9:37 

90-32030,734 

95-8,36:32,271 

101*02813,884 

107-70954,679 

114-09502,308 

120-79977,4-23 

127-83976,294 

136-23175,109 

142-99333,864 

151-14300,558 

1.59-70015,586 ! 

168-68516,365 : 

178-11942,183 : 

188-02539,292 

198-42666,2.57 

209-34799,570 

220-81589,548 
23285616,526 
246-49897,352 : 
258-77392,220 I 
272-71261,831 I 
287-34824,922 ■ 
302-71506,168 ■ 
318-8.5144,477 - 
336 79401,700 I 
363-58371,786 I 

372-26290,375 I 

391-87604,893 ( 

412-46986,138 < 

434-09.334.395 

456-79801,115 

480-63791.170 

.505-66980,729 

531-95329,765 

569-55096,254 

588*52851,066 


1 - 00000,000 

2*06000,000 

8-18360,000 

4- 37461,600 

5- 63709,-290 

0.97631,8.54 

8- 39383,766 

9- 89746,791 
11-49131,.598 

13- 18079,494 

14- 97164,264 
16-86994,1-20 
18-88213,767 
21-01.506,.593 
•A3-27596,988 
25 67262.808 
28-21287,976 
30-90605,-2.55 
33 75999,170 
36-78559,1-20 

39 99272,668 
43-39229,028 
46-99582,769 
60-81557,735 
54-80451,-200 
69-1.5638,272 
63-70676,568 
68.52811,162 
73-03979,832 
79 05818,022 

84-80167,739 
90-88977.803 
97-34316,471 
104-18376,460 
111-43477,987 
119-12086,606 
127 26811,866 
135-90420,.578 
145-0.5845,813 
154-70190.562 

165-047G8,.3.56 
175 9.5054,457 
187-60757,724 
19975803il88 
212 74351,379 
226 5081-2,462 
241-09861 ,‘209 
256-56452,882 
272-95840,a55 
290-33590,458 

30876605,886 
328-2814-2,239 
348-97830,773 
370-91700,6-20 
394-17202,657 
418-82*2,34,816 
444 95168,905 
47-2*64879,039 
502-00771,782 
638-1*2818,089 

666*11587,174 
601-08282,404 
638-14779,349 
67r*43666,110 
719-08286,076 
763*22783,241 
810-02150,236 
859*62279,249 « 
^12-20016,004 ! 
967*93216,964 I 





TtO INTEREST AND ANNUITIES; 


IV. Table showing the Present Vaiue or an Annuity ofl/. per Annum, to continueiibi' any giveu 
Number ot' Years, from i to 70, reekonlog Compound Interest at 8^ 3,3}, 4, 4^, 3, and 6 per Cent 


1 

>* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
10 
17 
lA 
10 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
20 

27 

28 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
4.5 
40 

47 

48 

49 
60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
56- 

57 

58 
69 
60 

61 

62 

63 

64 


67 

68 

69 

70 


2} per Cent. 

3 per Cent. 

Sjpcr Cent. 

4 per Cent. 

4Jper Cent. 

5 per Cent. 

6 per Cent. 

0-97560,976 

1- 92742,415 

2- 85602,856 

3- 76197,421 

4- 64.582,849 

5- 50812,536 

6- 34939,060 

7- 17013,717 
7*97086,553 

8- 75206,393 

9- 51420,871 

10- 2.5776,460 

10- 98318,497 

11- 69091,217 
12 38137,773 
13*05.500,266 

13- 71219,772 

14- 35336,363 

14- 97889.134 

15- .58916,228 

16- 184.54,857 
16*76543,824 

17- 33211,048 

17- 88498,.583 

18- 42437,642 
18*95061,114 
19*46401,087 
19*96488,805 
20*4.5354,991 
20*93029,259 

21*39.540,741 

21*84917,796 

22*29188,093 

22*72378,628 

23-14.515,734 

23-5.5626,107 

23-95731,811 

24*34860,304 

24*73034,443 

25*19-277,505 

25- 46612,200 
25*82060,683 

26- 16644,669 
26-50384,945 

26- 83302,386 

27- 15416,962 
27-46748,265 

27- 77315,371 

28- 07136,947 
28*36231,168 

28*64615,774 

28*92.308,072 

29*19324,048 

-29*45682,877 

29- 71397,928 

29- 96485,784 

30- 20961,740 
30*44840,722 
30*68137,290 
30*90865,649 

31- 13039,657 

31- 84672,886 
31 6577M77 
81->6809,148 
31‘&6457..706 

32- 16056,296 
32-85176,876 
32-53831,099 
32-72030.341 
32*89786,698 

0-97087,379 

1- 91346,969 

2- 82861,135 

3- 71709,840 

4- 67970,719 

5- 41719,144 
6*23028,295 
7-01969,219 

7- 78610,892 

8- 53020,284 

9 25262,410 
9 9.5400,398 
10*63495,532 
11*29(X)7,312 
11-93793Ji07 
12*66110,201 
13-16611,845 

13- 7.5351,306 

14- 32379,009 

14- 87747,484 

15- 41.502,412 
15-93091,662 
16*44360,837 
16*93554,210 

17- 41314,766 
17*87684,239 

18- 32703.145 
18*7(^10,820 

19- 1884.5,456 

19- 60044,132 

20*00042,847 

20- 38870,550 
20 •70570,175 
21*13183,665 

21- 48722,004 

21- 83225,247 

22- 16723,541 

22- 49246,156 
22*80821,510 

23- 11477,195 

23-41239,995 

23*70135,917 

23- 98190,211 
24*25427,389 

24- 61871.251 

24- 77544,904 
25*02470,780 

25- 26670,660 
2.5*,50165,689 
25-72976,397 

25- 95122,716 
26*16623,990 
26*37409,0*2.5 

26- 57766,043 

26- 77412,761 

26 96640,370 

27 15093,563 

27- 33100,646 
27-.50683,055 

27- 67656.364 

27*84036,804 

28- 00034,276 
28-16667,258 
'28*30647,823 
28-45289,149 
28*59804,028 
28*73304,881 
;48-86r03,768 
28*99712,396 
29*12342,132 

0-96618.357 

1- 89969,427 

2- 80163,698 

3- 67307,921 
4*51505,237 

5- 32855,.302 

6- 11454,398 

6- 8739.5,.5.53 

7- 60768,6.51 
8*31660,532 

9*001.5.5,103^ 
9 66333,433 
10*30273,848 
10*92052,027 
10 51741.089 
12*09411.681 

1- 2-65132,058 
13-18968,172 

13- 7098,‘1,741 

14- 21240,330 

14*69797,420 

15*16712,483 

15- 62041.047 
16*05836,760 

16- 48151,459 

16- 89036,226 

17- 28,536,450 

17 06701,884 

18- 03576,700 
18-39204,541 

18 73627,576 
19*06886,547 
19*30020,818 
19*70068,423 
20*00066,109 
20*29049.381 
20-570.52,54-2 

20- 84108,736 

21- 10249.987 
21-35607,234 

21- 59910,371 
21*8,3488,281 
22*06268,870 
22*28279,102 
22*49545,026 

2- 2*70091,812 

22- 89943,780 

23 09124,425 

23- 27656,449 
23-45.501,787 

23- 63861.630 
23*79576,454 
28*95726,043 
24*11329,510 

24 264a5,323 

24- 40971,327 
24* 65044.760 
24*68642,281 

24- 81779,981 
24*94473,412 

25- 06737.696 
25-18.587,049 
25-30035,796 

25- 41097,388 

26- 61784,916 
26-62111.030 
26 72087,961 
25*81727,489 

25- 91041,053 

26- 00039,664 

0.96153,846 

1*88609,467 

2- 77509,103 

3- 62989,522 
4*45182,233 
5 24213,686 
6-00205,467 
6-73-274,488 
7*4^533,161 

8- U089,.578 

876047.671 

9*38507,376 

9- 98.564.785 

10- ,56312,‘.i93 

11- 11838,744 
11-65229,.561 
12*16.566,886 
12*6.5929,698 
13-13393,940 

13- 59032,635 

14- 02915,996 
14-45111,534 

14- 85684,167 
1.5*24696,314 
1.5-62207,995 

15- 98276,918 

16- 32958,675 

16- 66306,322 
16*98371,464 

17- 29203,330 

17.58849,3.56 

17-87355,1.50 

18*147G4,.567 

18*41119,776 

18*66461,323 

18*90828,199 

19-14257,880 

19- 36786,4-24 
19*.58448,484 
19*79277,389 

19*99305,181 

20*18.562,674 

2037079,494 

20*64884,129 

20*72003.970 

20- 88465,356 

21- 04293,612 
21-19.513,088 
21-34147,200 
21-48218,462 

21-61748,521 

21-74758,193 

21*87267,493 

21- 99295.667 

22- 10861,218 
22-21981,940 
22 32674,943, 
22-429.56,676 
22*52842,957 
22*62348,997 

22*71489,421 

22*80278,289 

82-88729,124 

22- 968.54,927 

23- 04668,199 
23*12180,059 
23-19404,768 
28-26350,739 
23*33029,5.56 
23-^51.407 

0-95693,780 

1*87266,776 

2-74896,435 

3*68762,570 

4*38997,674 

5*15787,248 

5*89270.094 

6*59588,007 

7-2(5879,049 

7- 91271.818 

8- 52891,692 

9- 11858,078 
9*6828.5.242 

10*22282,528 

10- 73954..573 

11- 2.3401 ..505 
11*70719,143 

12- 16999,180 

12- 69329,3.59 

13- 00793,646 

13-40472,388 
13-78442,476 
14 14777,489 
14 49547.837 
14*82820,896 

16 14661,145 
15-45130,282 
15-74287,361 
16*02188,8.53 
16*28888,854 

16*64439,09.5 

.16*78889,086 

17 02286,207 
17*2467.5,796 
17*46101,240 
17*66604,058 
17*86223,979 
18*04999,023 

18 22965,.572 
18*40158,442 

18- 66610,949 
18*72354,976 
18*87421,029 

19- 01838.306 
19*1.5634.742 
19*28837,074 
19*41470,884 
19*53.560,0.55 
19-0.5129,813 
19-76200,778 

19- 86796,003 
19D6933,017 

20- 06634,466 
20-15918,149 
20-24802,057 
20*33.308,404 
20-41438,664 
20*49223,602 
20*.56673,303 
20-63802,204 j 

20-70624,119 

20-771.52,267 

20*83399.298 

20- 89377,319 
20*95097,913 

. 21-00672,165 

21- 05810,68.5 
21-10823,622 
21*15620,691 
21*20211,187 

0 95238,095 

1- 8.5941,043 

2- 72324,803 

3- 54595,050 
4*82947,667 
5*07569,207 
5*78637,340 

6- 46321,276 

7- 10782,167 

7- 72173,493 

8- 30641,422 
8*863*25,164 

9- 393.57,299 
9-KD864,094 

10* 3790.5,804 
10*83776,966 
11-27400,625 

11- 689.58.690 

12- 08.532,086 
12*46221,034 

12- 82115,271 

13- 16300,268 
13-488.57,388 

13- 79864.179 
14*09394,467 

14- 27518,630 
14-64303,362 

14- 89812,726 
1.5*14107,368 

16 37246,103 

16*69281,0.50 

15- 80267,667 

16- 00264,921 
16-19290,401 
16-37419,429 

16- 54685,171 
16*71128,734 
16*86789,271 
17*01704,067 

17- 15008,636 

17-29436,796 
17-42320,768 
17.54.591,198 
17-66277,331 
17*77406,982 

17 88006,660 

17- 98101,671 

18 07716,782 

18- 16872,173 
18-25592,546 

18*33897,663 
18*41807,298 
18 49340.2S4 
18-.56,514..5.'i6 
18*63347,196 
18*698.54,473 
. 1876051,879 
18*819.54,170 

18- 87.575,400 
18 92928,953 

18 98027,574 

19- 02883,404 
19-07508,003 
19-11912,384 
19-16107,033 
19*20101,936 
19*23906,606 
19-27530,101 
19-80981,048 

19 34267,665 

0-94339.628 
1*83339,-267 
2-67301,195 
3*46610,661 
4*21236,378 
4*91732.432 

5- 68288,144 
6*20979,.38l 

6- 80169,227 

7- 36(;08,705 

7*88687,4.57 

8- 38384,393 
8-86268,29.5 
9*29498,392 
9*71224,898 

10*10.589,626 

10- 47725,968 
10*82760,347 

11- 1.5811,648 
11-46992,121 

11- 76407,661 

12- 041.58,171 

12- 30337,897 
^•650:16,7.52 
12 78336,616 

13- 00:116,618 
13*210.5:1,413 
13-40616,428 
13*69072,101 
13-76483,116 

13- 92908,599 

14- 08404,388 
14*23022,961 
14-36814,114 
14-49824,636 
14*62098,713 
14-73678,031 
14-84601,916 

14- 94907,468 
16-04629,687 

15- 13801 ,.591 
15-224.54,331 

1.5 30617,294 
15-38318,202 
15-45583.209 
15*82436,990 

15- 58902,821 

16- 6,5002,661 
16-707,57,227 
15*76186,063 

16-81307,607 

1,5-86139,2.52 

16*90697,4(7 

15- 94997.6.54 

16- 99054,296 
16*02881,412 
16-06491,898 
16-09898,017 
16-13111,336 
16-16142»770 

16-19002,613 

16-21700,.579 

16-24246,829 

16-26647,008 

16-28912,272 

16*31049,313 

16-33(;65,390 

16*84967,349 

16-36761,680 

16-38454,367 




INTP^'jE A:^P iLNNUIT|^% 


V. Table of Mortality ; showing the Number of Persons alive at the End of every Year, fiom 1 to 100 
Years of Age, out of 1,000 bom together, in the different Places, and according to the Authorities un¬ 
dermentioned, , .. , ^, 
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INTEEEST AND ANNUITIES. 


Table of MoxtsMty-^{continued.) 


1 

1 

England 

France. 

Sweden. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Switrer* 

land. 

SllesiE. 

Holland. 

M 

•II 

i 

"A 

ll 

aju 

If 

h 

i 

1 

§ 

. ‘O 

11 

‘1 

1 

II 

'1 

1 

•« 

1 

1 

t * 

i 

HalUy. 

Breslaw. 

Ker$ttbc<vm. 

Life Annuitants. 

76 

28 

65 

152 

134 

47 

63 

96 . 

27 

32 

98 

61 

114 

77 

25 

58 

i;j6 

120 

42 

56 

84 

24 

29 

85 

53 

103 

78 

22 

52 

121 

100 

36 

48 

75 

21 

26 

71 

46 

92 

79 

19 

46 

108 

94 

34 

41 

65 

18 

23 

68 

88 

82 

80 

17 

40 

95 

81 

23 

35 

56 

16 

20 

46 

32 

72 

81 

14 

35 

84 

70 

21 

29 

47 

14 

18 

36 

26 

62 

82 

12 

30 

73 

59 

‘ 18 

24 

38 

12 

16 

29 

22 

53 

83 

10 

25 

02 

49 

15 

19 

31 

10 

14 

24 

18 

45 

84 

8 

20 

53 

40 

12 

15 

24 

8 

12 

20 

15 

• 38 . 

85 

7 

16 

45 

33 

10 

12 

19 

7 

10 

17 

12 

31 

86 

6 

12 

37 

26 

8 

9 

14 

6 

8 

14 

9 

25 

87 

5 

9 

80 

21 

7 

7 

11 

5 

7 

11 

6 

19 

88 

4 

7 

23 

16 

5 

6 

8 

4 

6 

9 

4 

14 

89 

3 

5 

18 

12 

4 

6 

6 

3 

5 

7 

2 

10 

*J0 

2 

4 

14 

8 

3 

4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

1 

7 

91 

1 

a 

10 

5 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 


5 

92 


2 

8 

3 

2 

3 

2 


2 

3 


4 

93 


1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 


1 

2 


2 

94 


1 

4 

1 

1 

2 




1 


1 

95 



3 


1 

1 







96 



2 



1 







97 



2 



1 







98 



1 










90 



1 










100 














VI. Table of the Prooressive Decrement op Lifr nioong 1,000 Infants of each Sex, born together, 
according to Mr. I'inlaison’s Observations on the Mortality of the Nominees in tlie Government 
Tontines and Life Annuities in Great Britain. 


Age. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Ago. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Age. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

0 

1,000 

i.ooo! 

17 

860 

870 

34 

6!J6 

748 

61 

652 

616 

68 

322 

443 

85 

66 

117 

1 

981 

981 

18 

854 

863 

35 

687 

740 

62 

642 

008 

69 

306 

428 

86 

44 

103 

2 

963 

967| 

19 

846 

866 

36 

679 

732 

53 

631 

601 

70 

288 

412 

87 

34 

89 

3 

949 

956 

20 

837 

848 

37 

670 

724 

54 

620 

593 

71 

270 

3!)5 

88 

24 

76 

4 

937 

945 

21 

827 

841 

38 

662 

716 

55 

608 

685 

72 

253 

377 

89 

17 

6-1 

5 

927 

935; 

22 

816 

834 

39 

653 

708 

66 

495 

576 

73 

235 

358 

90 

11 

62 

6 

919 

926; 

23 

804 

827 

40 

644 

700 

57 

482 

5f>8 

74 

218 

339 

91 

7 

41 

7 

912 

919 

24 

793 

820 

41 

636 

693 

58 

468 

559 

75 

202 

.319 

92 

4 

30 

8 

906 

913 

25 

782 

813 

42 

627 

685 

59 

454 

649 

76 

185 

298 

93 

3 

21 

9 

901 

908 

26 

771 

805 

43 

619 

677 

60 

440 

539 

77 

171 

277 

94 

1 

14 

10 

896 

9f»3! 

27 

761 

798 

44 

610 

669 

61 

426 

529 

78 

156 

255 

95 


8 

11 

891 

899 

28 

1 751 

791 

45 

602 

661 

62 

413 

619 

79 

141 

233 

96 


5 

12 

886 

895 

29 

742 

784 

46 

694 

654 

63 

399 

508 

*80 

125 

210 

97 


2 

13 

881 

892 

30 

732 

777 

47 

586 

646 

64 

385 

406 

81 

110 

189 

98 


1 

14 

876 

887| 

31 

723 

770 

48 

678 

638 

65 

370 

484 

82 

95 

168 

99 



15 

872 

' 883 

32 

714 

763 

49 ■ 

670 

6:il 

66 

355 

471 

83 

81 

140 

100 



16 

866 

876 

33 

1 705 

755 

1 50 

661 

623 

67 

339 

457 

84 

68 

132 





VII. Table showing the Expectation op Lips at every Age, according to the Observations made at 

Northampton. 


Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Exjiect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expert. 

0 

2518 

17 

35-20 

SB 

26-72 

49 

18-49 

65 

10*88 

61 

4-41 

1 

32-74 

18 

34-58 

34 

26-20 

60 

17-99 

66 

10-42 

82 

4-09 

2 

37 79 

19 

33-99 

36 

25-68 

51 

17-60 

67 

9-96 

83 

3-80 

3 

39-65 

20 

33-43 

36 

25-16 

52 

17-02 

68 

9-60 

84 

3 58 

4 

40-58 

21 

32-90 

87 

24-64 

63 

16-54 

69 

9-06 

85 

3-37 

5 

40-84 

22 

32-39 

38 

24-12 

64 

16-06 

70 

8-60 

86 

3-19 

6 

41-07 

23 

31-88 

89 

23-60 

65 

16-68 

71 

8-17 

87 

8-01 

7 

41-03 

24 

31-36 

40 

23-08 

66 

15-10 

72 

7-74 

88 

2-86 

8 

40-79 

26 

30-83 

41 

22-66 

67 

14-63 

73 

7-33 

89 

2-66 

9 

40-36 

26 

803.') 

42 

22-04 

58 

14-16 

74 

6-92 

90 

2-41 

K) 

89-78 

27 

29-82 

43 

21-64 

69 

13-68 

76 

6-64 

91 

2-09 

11 

39-14 

28 

29-30 

44 

21-03 

60 

13-21 

76 

6-18 

92 

1-76 

12 

38-49 

29 

28-79 

45 

20-62 

20-02 

61 

12-76 

77 

6-83 

93 

1-37 

13 

37-83 

30 

28-27 

46 

62 

12-28 

78 

6-48 

94 

1-06 

14 

37-17 

31 

27-76 

47 

19-61 

63 

11*81 

79 

6-11 

95 

0 75 

15 

16 

8&’51 

36-86 

32 

27*24 

48 

19-00 

64 

11*35 

80 

4-75 

96 

0-50 
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Vlll. Table showing tho Expbctation op Lipb at every Age, according to the Obser?ati<>hf made at 

Carlisle. • 


Age. 

Kxpecl. 

Age. 

Kxpcct. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

Age. 

Expect. 

0 

38-72 

18 

42-87 

36 

30-32 

53 

18-97 

70 

910 

87 

3-71 

1 

44-68 

19 

42-17 

37 

29-64 

54 

18-28 

71 

8-65 

88 

3-69 

2 

47-55 

20 

41-46 

88 

28-96 

65 

17-58 

72 

816 

89 

3-47 

3 

49-82 

21 

40-75 

89 

28-28 

56 

16-89 

73 

7-72 

90 

3*28 

4 

50-76 

22 

40-04 

40 

27-61 

57 

16-21 

74 

7 33 

91 

3*26 

6 

51-25 

23 

39-31 

41 

26-97 

58 

15-55 

75 

7-01 

92 

3-37 

6 

51-17 

24 

38-59 

42 

26-34 

59 

14-92 

76 

6-69 

93 

3-48 

7 

60-80 

25 

37-86 

43 

26-71 

60 

14-34 

77 

G-40 

94 

3-53 

8 

60-24 

26 

37-14 

44 

25^09 

61 

13-82 

78 

6-12 

95 

3-53 

» 

49-57 

27 

36-41 

45 

24-46 

62 

13-31 

79 

5-80 

96 

3-46 

10 

48-82 

28 

35-69 

46 

23-82 

63 

12-81 

80 

5-51 

97 

3-28 

11 

48-04 

29 

35 00 

47 

23-17 

64 

12-30 

81 

5-21 

98 

3-07 

12 

47 27 

30 

34-34 

48 

! 22-50 

65 

11-79 

82 

4-93 

99 

2-77 

13 

4G-61 

31 

33 68 

49 

21-81 

66 

11-27 

83 

4-66 

100 

2-28 

14 

45-75 

32 

33-03 

50 

21 11 

67 

10-75 

84 

4-.39 

101 

1-79 

15 

45-00 

33 

32-36 

51 

20-.39 

68 

W.23 

85 

4-12 

102 

1-30 

i' 16 

44-27 

34 

31-68 

52 

19-68 

69 

9-70 

86 

3-90 

103 

0-83 

1 17 

43 67 

35 

31-00 




1 






IX. Table giving a Compauativb View of the Results of tho undermentioned Tables of Mortality, in 
relation to the following Particulars. 


By 

Dr. Price’s 
Talilf, 

By 

the Plr.nt 
8we<li!>h 
'I’ablcs, as 
publislied by 
Dr. Price; 
for both 
Sexes. 

Mr%e. 

parcieux's 

'i'ablo. 

By 

Mr. Milne’s 
Table, 
founded 
on the 
Mortality 
observed at 
Carlisle. 

By 

Mr. CriflRth 
Davlet’s 
Table, 
founded on 
tile Expe¬ 
rience of the 
EouitaMe 
J.ife Insnr. 
anco Otllce. 

1 Dy Mr. Finlaison's 

1 Table, founded on the 
Exjierience of the Govern- 
1 meat Life AnnuiUes. 

founded on 
the llegistcr 
of Dirths and 
Ilurials at 
Northamp* 
ton. 

founded 
on tho 
Mortality In 
tho French 
Tonlines, 
prior to 
1746. 

4ccording 
to his First 
Investiga¬ 
tion, as men¬ 
tioned in his 
Evidence 
in 1826. 

1 Aaeording 
to his Second 
Investign- 
'tion, ns men¬ 
tioned in 
his Evidence 
, in 1827. 

34,286 

43,137 

51,033 

61,335 

49,330 

Mean ijf 
MS Scxei. 

63,470 

Mran qf 
both Sexes. 

63,950 

28,738 

23,704 

29,837 

31,577 

37,267 

38,055 

37 y355 

30-85 

34*68 

37*17 

37-86 

37 45 

38-35 

38-62 

10-88 

10-10 

11*25 

11-79 

12-35 

12-81 

12 50 

.;^15-438 

-riG-839 

je’17-420 

^17-645 

J^17*494 

^17-534 

.;ffl7-634 


;£7-328 

.^*8-039 

,^*8-307 

;£’8-C35 

i:f8-8% 

jff8-75*l 

jCO-55421 

£0 65842 

^0-85462 

1 

.^rO’88823 

^^0-88723 

jffO-99078 

j£0-98334 


Of 100,000 persons aged") 
26 there would be alive > 
at tho age of G5 - 
Of 100,000 persons agedl 
()5,thero would be alive 5 - 
at tho age of 80 - -J 
Expectation of life at the J 
age of 25 - years 3 

Expectation of life at the ) 
ago of 65 - years 3 

Value of an annuity oni 
a life aged 25, interest > 
being at 4 per cent. - j 
Value of an annuity onT 
a life aged 65, interest > 
being at 4 per cent. - j 
Value of a deferred an-T 
nuity commencing atf 
65,to a life now aged 25, f 
interest at 4 per cent. -J 


Note. — In all the Tables above mentioned, It is to bo observed that the mortality U deduced from an 
equal, or nearly equal, number of each sex; with the single exception of Mr. Davies’s Table, founded on 
the exi>erience of the Equitable, in which office, from the practical objects of life insurance, it Is evident 
the male sex must have composed the vast majority of lives subjected to mortality. But as It is agreed 
on all hands that thewduratlon of life among females exceeds that of males. It follows that the results of 
Mr, Davies s lable fall materially short df what they would have been, If the facts on which he las 
reasoned had comprehended an equal number of each sex. The Tables have not, In all cases, been ca n- 
putedrat per cent., tire rate allowed by government. 
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INTEREST AND ANNUITIES. 


X, Table abowing the Valdb ov an Annuitv on a Single Life, according to the Xorthampton Table 

of Mortality. 


’A«b. 


i^Ccut. {51^C«nt,; 

Age. 

3 Cent. 

4 ^ Cent. 

5 ^ Cent. 

Age. 

3^ Cent. 


6 ^ Cent. 

1 

16*021 

13*465 

11*563 

33 

16*343 

14*347 

12*740 . 

65 

8*304 

7*761 

7-276 

2 

18*599 

15*633 

13*420 

34 

16*142 

14*195 

I2‘623 

60 

7*994 

7*488 

7*034 

a 

19*575 

16*462 

14*135 

35 

15*938 

14*039 

12*502 

67 

7*682 

7-2U 

6-787 

4 

20*210 

17*010 

14*613 

36 

15*729 

13*880 

12*377 

68 

7*367 

6*930 

6‘.536 

5 

‘20*473 

17*248 

14*827 

37 

15*515 

13*716 

12*249 

69 

7-0.51 

6*647 

6*281 

G 

20*727 

17*482 

15*041 

38 

1.5*298 

13*548 

12*116 

70 

6-734 

6*361 

6*023 

7 

90*853 

17*611 

1.V166 

39 

16*075 

13*375 

11*979 

71 

6*418 

6*076 

,5-764 

8 

20*885 

17*662 

15*226 

40 

14*848 

18*197 

11*837 

72 

6*103 

6*790 

6-504 

9 

20*812 

17*625 

15*210 

41 

14*620 

18*018 

11*696 

73 

6-794 

6*607 

6*245 

10 

20*663 

17*523 

16*139 

42 

14*391 

12*838 

11*661 

74 

6*491 

6*230 

4*990 

11 

20*480 

17*393 

16*043 

43 

14*162 

12*6.57 

11*407 

75 

6*199 

4*962 

4*744 

12 

20*283 

17*251 

14*937 

44 

13*929 

12*472 

11*258 

76 

4-925 

4*710 

4-511 

la 

20 081 

17*103 

14*826 

45 

13*692 

12*283 

ll'lOy 

77 

4*652 . 

4*467 

4*277 

14 

19*872 

16*950 

14*710 

46 

13*450 

12*089 

10*947 

78 

4*372 

. 4*197 

4*036 

15 

19*657 

16*791 

14*588 

47 

13*203 

11*890 

10*784 

79 

4-077 

3*921 

3-776 

15 

19*435 

16*625 

14*460 

48 

12*951 

11*685 

10*616 

80 

3-7IB 

8*643 

3*615 

17 

19*218 

16*462 

14*334 

49 

12*693 

11*475 

10 443 

81 

1 3-499 

8*377 

3*263 

18 

19*013 

16*309 

14*217 

60 

12*436 

11*264 

10*269 , 

82 

3*229 

3-122 

i 3*020 

19 

18*820 

16*167 

14*108 

61 

12*183 

11*057 

10*097 

83 

2*982 

2*887 

.2*797 

20 

18*688 

16*033 

14*007 

.62 

11*930 

10*849 

9*925 

84 

2-793 

2*708 

2-627 

21 

1 18*470 

15*912 

13*917 

63 

11*674 

10r637 

9*478 

85 

2-620 

- 2*543 

2*471 

22 

18*311 

15*797 

13*833 

54 

11*414 

10-421 

9*567 

86 

2-461 

2*393 

2-828 

23 

! 18*148 

15*680 

13*746 

55 

11*160 

10*201 

9*.382 

87 

2312 

2 251 

2*193 

24 

17*983 

15*.')60 

13*658 

56 

10*882 

0*977 

9*193 

88 

2*185 

2*131 

2*080 

2.5 

17*814 

15*438 

13*567 . 

57 

10*611 

9*749 

8*999 

89 

2 015 

1*967 

1*924 

26 

17*642 

15*312 

13*473 

68 

10*387 

9*516 

8-801 

90 

1*794 

1*768 

1*723 

27 

17*467 

16*184 

13*377 

59 

10*058 

9*280 

8-599 

91 

1*601 

1*474 

1*447 

28 

17*289 

16*053 

13*278 

60 

9*777 

9*039 

8-392 

92 

1*190 

1*171 

1*153 

29 

17*107 

14*918 

13*177 

61 

9*493 

8*795 

8*181 

93 

0-839 

0-827 

0*816 

30 

16*922 

14*781 

13*072 

62 

9*205 

8*547 

7*966 

94 

0*636 

0*530 

0*624 

31 

16*732 

14*689 

12*966 

63 

8*910 

8*291 

. 7*742 

95 

0*242 

0 240 

0*238 

32 

16*540 i 

14*495 

12*854 

64 

8*611 

8*030 

7*514 

96 

0*000 

0*000 

0-000 


XI. Table showing the Value op an Annuity on a Single Life, according to the Carlisle Table of 

Mortality. 


Age. 

^ Cent. 

4 ^ Cent. 

5 U? Cent* 

Age. 

3 D? Cent. 

4 V Cent. 

6 V Cent. 

lAge. 

3 lit Cent. 

4 IP Cent. 

5 IP Cent. 

1 


16*5.56 

13-998 

36 

18*183 

16*856 

J3-987 

70 

7-123 

6*709 

6*336 

2 


17*728 

14*983 

37 

17*928 

15*666 

13*843 

in 

6*737 

6*368 

6*015 

3 

22-688 

18*717 

15*824 

38 

17*669 

15*471* 

13-695 

72 

6 373 

6*026 

5*711 

4 

23-285 

19*233 

16*271 

39 

17*405 

16*272 

13 642 

73 


6*72.5 

6-435 

■1 


19*592 

16-590 

40 

17-143 

■IfgiVZM 

13*.’J90 

74 

5*752 

6-458 

6*190 

6 

23-846 

19*747 

16*736 

41 

1G*8<K) 

14 883 

13-245 


5-512 

5-239 

4-989 

7 

23*867 


16*790 

42 

16*640 

14*694 

13*101 

\Em 

6 277 

6-024 

4-792 

8 

23*801 

19*766 

16-786 

43 

16*389 



77 

6*069 

4*825 


9 

23*677 

19*693 

16*742 

44 

16*130 


12-806 


4 838 

4*622 

4-422 

10 

23*512 

19-685 

16*669 

45 

16*863 


12-648 


4*592 

4*394 

4*210 

lira 



16*581 

46 

15*.586 

13*889 



4*365 

4*183 

4*015 

19 


19-836 

16*494 

47 

18*294 

13*662 


Kll 

4*119 

3*953 

3*799 

13 

22*957 

19-210 

■f.*ZhM 

48 

14-986 

13-419 



3*898 

8*746 

3*606 

■n 


19*082 

16-316 

49 

14-654 

13*153 


IK*!! 

3*672 

3*534 

3*406 

u 

22*682* 

. 18*956 

16*227 

50 

14*303 

12*869 

11*660 

84 

8*4.54 

3-329 

3-211 

18. 

22*404 

18*837 

16*144 

51 

13*932 

12 566 


86 

3*229 

3-115 

8*009 

it' 

22*232 

18*723 

16*066 

62 

13*6.58 

12.‘A58 


mm 


2-9-18 

2*830 

18 

22*058 

18-608 

15*987 

53 

13*180 

11-945 

10-892 

87 

2*873 

2*776 

2*685 

19 

21*879 

18*488, 

15*904 

54 

12*798 

11*627 



2*776 

2*683 

2*697 

80 

21*694 

18*363 

15*817 

56 

12-406 




2*665 

2*577 

2*496 

21 

21*504 

18*233 

16*726 

66 

12*014 

10*966 



2*499 

2-416 

2*339 

22 

21*304 

18*095 

1.5*628 

57 

11*614 


9*771 

KTI 

2*481 

2*577 

2-398 

2*321 

23 

21-098 

17*951 

15-625 

.58 

11*218 




2-492 

2*412 

24 

20-886 


15*417 

.59 

10*841 

9*963 

9*199 

93 

. 2*687 



25 

20*665 



60 

10*491 

9*663 


94 

2*736 

2-660 

2-569 

26 

20-442 

17*486 

1.5*187 

61 


9*398 



2*767 

2*674 

2-596 

27 



16*066 

62 

9 875 

9*137 

8*487 


2-704 

2*628 

2-665 

28 

19-981 

17*164 

14*942 

63 

9*567 

8*872 

.^*258 

Eva 

2*559 

2-492 

2*428 

29 

19-761 

16-997 

14*827 

64 

9*246 

8 593 

8*016 


2*388 

2-832 

2-278 

30 

19*656 

16*862 

14*723 

65 

8*917 

8-307 

7*766 


2-131 

2-087 

^6 

PB24 

31 

19-348 


14*617 

66 

8*578 

8-010 

7*803 

nj^ 

1-683 

1-668 

32 

19*134 

lG-5.59 


67 

8*228 

7-700 

7*227 

ImI 

1-228 


M92 

33 

18-910 

16*390 

14*387 

68 

7869 

7*880 

6941 


mSkim 


0-763 

34 

35 

18*676 

18*433 

16-219 

16-041 


69 

7*499 

7-049 

6*643 

ll 

0-324 

0-321 

0-317 
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XIl. Table showing the Value op an Annuity on thb joint Continuancb op Two Livbs or equal 
Ages according to the Northampton Table of Mortality._ 


Ages. 

3 

^ Cent. 

4 

^ CenU 

5 

Cent. 

Ages, 

3 

Cent. 

4 

Cent. 

5 

^ Cent. 

.M- 

3 

VCeat. 

4 

^pCent. 

6 

^Cent. 

1 & 1 

9-490 

8-2.52 

7-287 

33 & 33 

12-079 

10*902 

9-919 

65 & 6.5 

5*471 

6-201 

4 960 

2— 2 

12-789 

11-107 

9-793 

34 ..-34 

11*902 

10-7.59 

9*801 

66 — 66 

6*231 

4-982 

4-7,59 

3— 3 

14-191 

12-325 

10-862 

36 — 35 

11-722 

10*612 

9-680 

67 — 67 

4-989 

4-760 

4-555 

4— 4 

1.5-181 

13-185 

11-621 

36 — 36 

11-539 

10 462 

9 555 

68 — 68 

4*747 

4-537 

4-348 

6— 6 

1.5-G38 

13-591 

11-984 

37 — 37 

11-3.51 

10*307 

9 427 

69 — 69 

4-.504 

4-312 

4-140 

6— G 

1G099 

14-005 

12-3.58 

38 — 38 

11*160 

10*149 

9-294 

70 — 70 

4 261 

4-087 

3-930 

7— 7 

lG-375 

-14*224 

12-.59G 

39 — 39 

10-964 

9*986 

9-158 

71—71 

4*020 

3-862 

3719 

8— 8 

IG 540 

14-399 

12 731 

40 — 40 

10 704 

9*820 

9*016 

72 — 72 

3 781 

3-6.19 

3-.510 

9— 9 

lG-483 

14-396 

12 744 

41 — 41 

10*565 

9*654 

8*876 

73 — 73 

, 3-548 

3 421 

3-304 

10— 10 

16-339 

14-277 

12-669 

42 — 42 

10 369 

9-491 

8-737 

74 — 74 

3-324 

3-211 

3-105 

11 — 11 

lG-142 

14 133 

12-546 

43 — 43 

10 175 

9-326 

8-.599 

75 — 75 

3 114 

3 015 

2-917 

12— 12 

15-92G 

13-966 

12-411 

44 — 44 

9*977 

9*161 

8-457 

76 — 76 

2-926 

2 833 

2-7‘.50 

13— 13 

1.5-702 

13-789 

12-2G8 

45 — 45 

9 776 

8 990 

8-312 

77 — 77 

2-741 

2-6.56 

2-583 

14 — 14 

15-470 

13-604 

12-118 

46 — 46 

9 671 

8 81.5 

8-162 

78 — 78 

2-6.50 

2 470 

2-410 

15 — l.T 

15-229 

13-411 

1I-9G0 

47 — 47 

9*,362 

8*(KJ7 

8-008 

79 — 79 

2-338 

2-271 

2-217 

IG — IG 

14-979 

13 212 

11-793 

48 — 48 

9-149 

8*4.53 

7 8a9 

80 — 80 

2*122 

2 068 

2-018 

17 — 17 

14-737 

13-019 

11 630 

40 — 49 

8-9.30 

8-2f)6 

7-686 

81 —81 

1-917 

1-869 

1-827 

IH — 18 

14-516 

12-841’ 

n-483 

s 

1 

o 

8-714 

8 080 

7 .522 

82 — 82 

1-719 

1 681 

1-642 

19 — 19 

14-316 

12 679 

ii-:i.5i 

51 — 51 

8-607 

7-900 

7-366 

83 — 83 

1-538 

1-610 

1-472 

20 — 20 

i 14-133 

12 .5.35 

11 232 

52 — 52 

8 :i04 

7*723 

7-213 

84 — 84 

1-416 

1-387 

1-3.57 

21 — 21 

13-974 

12-409 

11131 

53 — .53 

8*098 

7 .544 

7-0.56 

85 — 85 

1-309 

1-339 

1-256 

22 — 22 

13 830 

12-293 

11-042 

.54 — 54 

7-891 

7-362 

6 897 

86 — 86 

1-218 

1-195 

1-171 

23 — 23 

13-683 

12-179 

10-951 

65 — .55 

7*681 

7-179 

6 735 

87—87 

1*141 

1 124 

1 098 

24 — 24 

13-.534 

12-062 

10 858 

56 — .56 

7*470 

6-993 

6-.571 

88 — 88 

1-103 

1-030 

1-063 

25 — 2.5 

13-383 

11-944 

10-764 

67 — 57 

7 2.56 

6-806 

6-404 

89 — 89 

1-036 

1-015 

rool 

2G — 20 

13-2:10 

11-822 

10-G67 

68 — .58 

7 041 

6-G14 

6-234 

90 — 90 

0-938 

0-922 

0 909 

27 — 27 

13 074 

11 •()99 

10-567 

59 — ,59 

6-8-26 

6-421 

6 062 

91 — 91 

0-769 

0 7.56 

0-748 

28 — 28 

12 915 

11-.573 

10 4G6 

GO-GO 

6-606 

6-226 

.5-888 

92 — 92 

0.591 

0-583 

0-576 

29 — 29 

12 7.54 

11-445 

10.3G2 

61 —61 

6 386 

G-{i30 

.5-712 

93 — 93 

0 369 

0 365 

0-361 

30 — 30 

12 6H9 

11-313 

10-255 

62 — 62 

6*166 

5-831 

5-.533 

94 — 94 

0-203 

0-201 

0-199 

31 — 31 

12-422 

n-179 

10-146 

63 — r,:i 

5*938 

5-626 

5-317 

95 — 95 

0-060 

0-060 

0-059 

1 32 — 32 

12-252 

11-042 

10 034 

61 — 64 

6*709 

5*417 

5-1.58 

96 — 96 

0-000 

0-000 

0-000 


XIII. Table showing the Value op an Annuity on the joint Continuancb of Two Lives op bquai 
Ages, according to the Carlisle Table of Mortality. 


A«cs. 

3 

111 Cent. 

4 

li) Cent. 

6 

K) Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

I)) Cent. 

4 

111 Cent. 

5 

Tjl Cent. 

Ages. 

5 

^ CenL 

4 

^Cent. 

lOCent. 

1 

8c 

1 

14-079 

11-924 

10 299 

36 & 36 

14-477 

12019 

11-627 

70 * 

70 

4-5'16 

4-367 

4*191 

2 

_ 

2 

16-155 

13 671 

11-793 

37 

— 37 

14-231 

12*724 

n-470 

71 — 

71 

4-217 

4*060 

3*893 

3 


3 

i8-o;io 

15 260 

13-162 

38 

— 38 

13-981 

12-.525 

11-309 

72 — 

72 

S*904 

3*7.55 

3*61,5 

4 

_ 

4 

19-065 

16-147 

13-932 

39 

— 39 

13-727 

12-.322 

11-144 

73 — 

73 

8-631 

3*497 

3*371 

5 

_ 

5 

19 815 

16-801 

14-.507 

40 

— 40 

13-481 

12 - 12.5 

10 984 

74 — 

74 

3-400 

3*279 

3*165 

6 


6 

20-1.56 

17 112 

14-789' 

41 

— 41 

l:i-264 

11-945 

10-839 

7.5 — 

75 

3 231 

3-119 

3015 

7 

_ 

7 

20-280 

17 242 

14 917 

42 

— 42 

13*036 

11-772 

10-701 

76 — 

76 

3-068 

2 966 

2*870 

8 


8 

20-261 

17-261 

14-942 

43 

— 43 

12-822 

11-602 

10 666 

77 — 

77 

2927 

2 833 

2 744 

9 

_ 

9 

20-146 

17179 

14 898 

44 

— 44 

12 60(1 

ll 4 -26 

10-425 

78 — 

78 

2-784 

2*698 

2*617 

10 

— 

10 

19-963 

17 049 

14 803 

45 

— 45 

12 371 

11*243 

10--.^78 

79 — 

79 

2-610 

2*.5:i3 

2*460 

11 

— 

11 

19-748 

16 891 

14 684 

46 

— 46 

12-128 

11-047 

10-119 

80 — 

80 

2-4.59 

2-390 

2*324 

12 

_ 

12 

19-538 

16-737 

14-568 

47 

— 47 

11 870 

10-837 

9-947 

81 — 

81 

2-283 

2*222 

2*163 

13 


13 

19-3-27 

16.582 

14-450 

48 

— 48 

11-591 

10-607 

9-7.56 

82 — 

82 

2-135 

2*079 

2*027 

14 

_ 

14 

19-115 

16-4-25 

14-331 

49 

— 49 

11*279 

10 345 

9-535 

8.3 — 

83 

1-978 

1*929 

1-882 

15 


15 

18-908 

16-272 

14-215 

60 

— 50 

10*942 

10069 

9-291 

84 — 

84 

1-825 

1*782 

1-741 

16 

— 

16 

18 719 

16-134 

14-112 

5] 

— 51 

10*579 

9-748 

9 023 

85 — 

85 

1-657 

1*619 

1*683 

17 

_ 

17 

18,542 

16-007 

14-018 

52 

— 52 

10*215 

9-434 

8-751 

86 — 

86 

1*509 

1-476 

1*444 

18 

— 

18 

IS 365 

15 880 

13-92.5 

53 

— 63 

9 849 1 

9-117 

8 474 

87 — 

87 

1*389 

1 * 3,59 

1*331 

19 

_ 

19 

18182 

1.5-748 

13-827 

64 

— 54 

9*480 

8-796 

8-192 

88 — 

88 

1-328 

1-.301 

1*275 

20 


20 1 

17-993 

15-610 

13-724 

55 

— 65 

9*103 

8-4fi5 

7 900 

89 — 

89 

1-248 

1-223 

1*199 1 

21 

— 

21 1 

17 797 

15-466 

13-616 

66 

— .56 

H 721 

8-128 

7-600 

90 — 

90 

1-088 

1-066 

1*045 1 

22 

_ 

22 

17-588 

15-310 

13-497 

- 57 

— 57 

8*.334 

7-783 

7-293 

91 — 

91 

1-050 

1-028 

1-007 i 

2:1 


23 

17-372 j 

15-148 

13,-372 

58 

— 58 

7 954 

7-444 

6-988 

92 — 

92 

1-190 

1-096 

1-073 1 

24 

— 

24 

17-148 ! 

14-978 

13-240 

59 

— 59 

7-605 

7-131 

6-705 

93 — 

93 

1-226 

1*199 

1-173 

25 


25 

10-916 

14-800 

13-101 

60 

— 60 

7*295 

6-8.54 

6-456 

94 — 

94 

1-302 

1*273 

1-245 1 

26 


26 

16-681 

14-620 

12-960 

61 

— 61 

7 044 

6 630 

6-2.57 

95 — 

95 

1-383 

1*3.53 

l*:i23 

U7 


27 

16-437 

14 431 

12-811 

6-2 

— 62 

6 804 

6*417 

6067 

96 — 

96 

1*424 

: 1*394 

1-364 

28 


28 

16-196 

14 244 

12-663 

m 

— 63 

6 *.563 

6 202 

5-875 

97 — 

97 

1*395 

i-36G 

1*339 

29 


.29 

15-976 

14-075 

1-2-5.30 

64 

— 64 

6*308 

6 974 

8-669 

98 — 

98 

; 1*375 

1*349 

1*323 

30 


30 

16-784 

13 930 

12-419 

65 

— 65 

6*647 

5*738 

6-4.)6 

99 — 

99 

' 1*294 

i 1*272 

1*251 

31 


31 

1,5-691 

13 784 

12-308 

66 

— 66 

5*774 

5*490 

5-230 

100 — 

100 

0*991 

0*976 

0*962 

32 


32 

15-392 

13-632 

12-191 

67 

— 67 

6*486 

6*228 j 

4-990 

101 — 

101 

0-687 

0*679 

0-670 1 

83 

— 

3,3 

1.5-180 

13-4G9 

12-064 

68 

— 68 

5*188 

4*964 * 

4-737 

102 — 

102 

0-387 

0-383 

0-379 i 

34 

-- 

34 

14-954 

13-294 

11*926 

69 

— 69 

4*877 

4*666 j 

4-471 

103 — 

103 

0-108 

0-107 

0-106 

35 


35 

14-720 

13*111 

11*780 






I 




1 
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5i,lV. Table »howing the Value op an Annuity on the joint Continuance of Two Lives, when tlie Dif¬ 
ference OF Age is Five Yeabs, according to the Northampton Table of Mortality. 


Ages. 

3 

Cent. 

4 

^ Cent. 

5 

Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

^ Cent. 

4 

^ Cent. 

5 

^ Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

lucent. 

4 

^Cent 

6 

^ Cent. 

1 8e G 

12-346 

10741 

9-479 

32 & 37 

11-775 

10 659 

9-716 

62 & 67 

6*603 

6-285 

4-986 

2— 7 

14-461 

12-581 

11-100 

33 — 38 

11-591 

10-508 

9-591 

63 — 68 

6-265 

5-017 

4-786 

3~ 8 

15-300 

13-319 

11-755 

34 — 39 

11-404 

10-354 

9-463 

64 — 69 

6-026 

4-798 

4-586 

4— 9 

15-809 

13-776 

12-165 

35 — 40 

11-213 

10-196 

9*331 

66 — 70 

4-782 

4*673 

4-378 

5 — 10 

18*974 

13-933 

12315 

36 — 41 

11 021 

10 037 

9 198 

66 — 71 

4-640 

4*349 

4-169 

6 — 11 

16-110 

14 068 

12-447 

37 — 42 

38 — 43 

10-828 

9-877 

9062 

67 — 72 

4-298 

4*124 

3-960 

7 — 12 

16-137 

14-111 

12-498 

10-6,34 

9-716 

8-927 

68 — 73 

4-069 

8-901 

3-752 

8 — 13 

16-089 

14-089 

12-492 

39 — 44 

10-437 

9-650 

8-787 

69 — 74 

3-826 

3-683 

3-547 

9— 14 

15-967 

13-992 

12-421 

40 — 45 

10-235 

9-381 

8-643 

70 — 76 

3-699 

3-471 

3347 

10—15 

15-762 

13-841 

12*302 

41 —46 

10-033 

9*210 

8 497 

71—76 

3 386 

3-270 

3-159 

11 — 16 

15 538 

13-664 

12-158 

42 — 47 

9829 

9-037 

8-350 

72 — 77 

3176 

3-070 

2971 

12 — 17 

15-308 

13-480 

12*009 

43 — 48 

9-623 

8-862 

8-200 

73 — 78 

2-963 

2 869 

2-780 

13 — 18 

15-086 

13-303 

11-864 

44 — 49 

9-414 

8-683 

8-046 

74 — 79 

2-743 

2-659 

2-580 

14 — 10 

14-870 

13-130 

11*723 

45 — 60 

9-204 

8-.503 

7-891 

75 — 80 

2-526 

2-448 

2-381 

15 — 20 

14-660 

12-961 

11-585 

46 — 51 

8-997 

8-326 

7-737 

76 — 81 

2-326 

2-258 

2-J95 

16 — 21 

14-457 

12-799 

11-452 

47 — 52 

8-790 

8-147 

7-682 

77—82 

2-131 

2-077 

2-013 

17 — 22 

14-265 

12-646 

11*327 

48 — 53 

8*579 

7 966 i 

7-424 

78 — 83 

1*947 

1-899 

1-838 

18—23 

14-082 

12-500 

11-209 

49 — 54 

8-366 

7-780 

7-262 

79 — 84 

1-792 

1-761 

1-760 

19 — 24 

13-908 

12-361 

11-096 

50 — 55 

8-1.51 

7-593 

7-098 

80 — 85 

1-646 

1-608 

1-673 

1 20 — 25 

13 741 

12-229 

10-989 

51 — 56 

7-910 

7-409 

6-936 

81 —86 

1-610 

1-478 

1-447 

21—26 

13-584 

12-105 

10-890 

52 — 57 

7 730 

7-225 

6-774 

82—87 

1-386 

1-3.56 

1-329 

22 — 27 

13-433 

11 987 

10-796 

53 — 58 

7-518 

7-039 

6-609 

83 — 88 

1-284 

1-269 

1*235 

23 — 28 

13-280 

11-866 

10-699 

54 — 69 

7-304 

6-8.50 

6-442 

84 — 89 

1-187 

1-104 

1145 

24 — 29 

13-124 

11-743 

10-6(M) 

55 — 60 

7-088 

6*659 

6272 

8.5 — 90 

1-074 

1 064 

1-038 

25 — 30 

12-966 

11-618 

10-499 

56 —61 

6-870 

6-465 

6-100 

86 — 91 

0-921 

0-902 

0-892 

26 — 31 

12-806 

11-489 

10-396 

57 — 62 

6-651 

6-270 

6-925 

87 — 92 

0-756 

0-738 

0-734 

27 — 32 

12-641 

11-369 

10-289 

58 — 63 

6-427 

6-070 

6-744 

89 — 93 

0561 

0-554 

0-547 

28 — 33 

12-474 

11-226 

10*181 

69 — 64 

6-201 

6-867 

6-661 

89 — 94 

0-377 

0-373 

0-369 

29 — 34 

12*304 

11-088 

10-069 

60 — 65 

6 970 

6-658 

5-372 

90 — 95 

0-179 

0-177 

0-175 

30 — 35 

31 — 36 

12-131 

U-965 

10 948 
10-806 

9-954 

9-837 

61—66 

5-737 

6-447 

6-180 

91 — 96 

0 000 

0-000 

0 000 


XV. Table showing the Value of an Annuity on the joint Continuance of Two Lives, when tlic Dif- 
^ FERENCK OP AuE IS FiVB YeaUS, according to the Carlisle Table of Mortality. 


Agss. 

3 

^ Cent. 

4 

Cent. 

5 

Cent. 

Ages. 

3 

Tfi Cent. 

4 

Cent. 

6 

VCenf. 

Ages. 

3 

IJI Cent. 

4 

IP Cent, 

6 

IP Cent. 

1 & G 

16-828 

14-269 

12-331 

34 & 39 

J4-290 

12-773 

11-508 

67 & 

72 

4*580 

4-386 

4-207 

2 — 7 

18-087 

16-341 

13-258 

35 — 40 

14*048 

12-681 

11-364 

68 — 

73 

4-297 

4-123 

3*961 

3— 8 

19100 

16-214 

14-019 

36 — 41 

13-812 

12*394 

11-204 

09 — 

74 

4*036 

4-878 

8-731 

4— 9 

19-.584 

16 644 

14-402 

37 — 42 

13-579 

12-209 

11-066 

70 — 

76 

3*804 

3-661 

3-528 

6 — 10 

19-874 

16-913 

14-649 

38 — 43 

13-346 

12-024 

10-907 

71 — 

76 

3*668 

3-439 

3-319 

6 — 11 

19-936 

16-989 

14731 

39 — 44 

13-107 

11-833 

10-763 

72 — 

77 

3-363 

3-237 

3-127 

7 — 12 

19-889 

16-975 

14-736 

40 — 46 

12-868 

11-641 

10-598 

73 — 

78 

3-152 

8-047 

2-948 

8—13 

19-771 

16-900 

14-689 

41 —46 

I2-6:J0 

11-450 

10-444 

74 — 

79 

2-962 

2-857 

2-767 

9 — 14 

19-606 

16-785 

14 606 

42 — 47 

12-.389 

11-266 

10-287 

76 — 

80 

2-790 

2-704 

2-623 

10 — 15 

19-410 

16-643 

14-500 

4.3 — 48 

12-1.39 

11*053 

10-121 

76 — 

81 

2-618 

2-540 

2-467 

11 — 16 

19-208 

16-495 

14 389 

44 — 49 

ll-8«» 

10*830 

9-937 

77 — 

82 

2*471 

2-400 

2-333 

12—17 

19-014 

16-3,54 

14-284 

45 — .50 

11-680 

10-.591 

9-737 

78 — 

83 

2-318 

2-265 

2-194 

13 — 18 

18-820 

16-213 

14 178 

46 — 51 

11-271 

10-332 

9-519 

79 — 

84 

2-165 

2-099 

2-045 

14 — 19 

18 622 

16-068 

14 069 

47 — 52 

10-956 

10-065 

9-292 

80 — 

86 

1-993 

1-943 

1-895 

15 — 20 

18-423 

1.5 922 

13-9.59 

48 - 53 

10-628 

9-787 

9-064 

81 — 

86 

1-834 

1-790 

1-747 

16 — 21 

18-230 

1.5-781 

13-8.53 

49 — .54 

10-284 

9-492 

8-799 

82 — 

87 

1-704 

1-664 

1-6-26 

17 — 22 

18-036 

15-6,39 

13-746 

• .50 — 65 

9 924 

9-181 

8-628 

83 — 

88 

1-606 

1-669 

1 -635 

18 — 23 

17-838 

15-493 

13 6.36 

51 — .56 

9-650 

8-8.5.5 

8-242 

84 — 

89 

1-496 

1-464 

1-433 

19 — 24 

17-033 

15-341 

13-520 

52 — 67 

9-172 

8-524 

7-9.50 

85 — 

90 

1-835 

1-307 

1-279 

20 — 2.5 

17-421 

15-182 

13 398 

53 — 58 

8-797 

8*194 

7-667 

86 — 

91 

1*255 

1-229 

1-203 

2,1 — 20 

17-204 

15019 

13-272 

54 — .59 

8-439 

7-876 

7-376 

87 — 

92 

1-245 

1-218 

1-192 

22 — 27 

16-977 

14-846 

13 137 

55 — 60 

8-098 

7-.574 

7*106 

88 — 

93 

1-272 

1-246 

1-219 

23 — 28 

16-747 

J 4-670 

13-000 

56 — 61 

7-788 

7-299 

6-860 

89 — 

94 

1-266 

1-240 

1-214 

24 — 29 

16-624 

14-500 

12-867 

67 — 62 

7-480 

7-025 

6-616 

90 — 

96 

1-217 

1-191 

1-167 

25 — 30 

16-311 

14-339 

12-742 

68 — 63 

7-176 

6-752 

6-370 

91 — 

96 

1-210 

1-185 

1-161 

26 — 31 

16 097 

14-176 

12-615 

69 — 64 

6-876 

6-482 

6 127 

92 — 

97 

1-2.30 

1-206 

1*181 

27 — 32 

16 875 

14-006 

12-482 

60 — 65 

6-589 

6-225 

6-89 

93 — 

98 

1-262 

1-238 

1*216 

28—33 

15 648 

13-830 

12-344 

61—60 

6-323 

5-986 

6-678 

94 — 

99 

1-234 

1-212 

1*191 

29—34 

15-424 

13 657 

12-206 

62 — 67 

6 054 

5-743 

6-468 

96 — 

100 

1-072 

1-055 

1-038 

30 — 35 

15-209 

13-491 

12-078 

63 — 68 

5-779 

6-493 

6-2.30 

96 — 

101 

0-851 

0-839 

0-828 

31 — 36 

14-989 

13-321 

11-944 

64 — 69 

5-490 

8-229 

4-988 

97 — 

102 

0-668 

0-.562 

0-566 

32 — .37 

33 — 38 

14-764 
14 631 

13-146 
12 964 

11-806 
11 661 

65 — 70 
68 — 71 

6-193 

4-882 

4*966 

4-667 

4-737 

4-469 

98 — 

103 

0*254 

0-252 

0*249 


The Northampton Table (No. VII.), by under-Vnting the duration of life, was a very advantageous 
guide for the insurance offices to go by in Insuring lives ; but to whatever extent it might be beneficial 
to them in this respect, it became equally injurious when they adopted it as a guide in selling annuities. 
And yet, singular as it may seem, some of the insurance offices granted annuities on the same terms that 
they Insured lives; not perceiving that, If thev gained by the latter transaction, they must obviously lose 
by the former. Government also continued for a lengthened period to sell annuities according to the 
Northampton Tables, and without making any distinction between male and female lives I A glance at 
the Tables of M. Dcparcleux ought to have satisfied them that they were proceeding on entirely false 
principles. But, in despite even of the admonitions of some of the most skilful mathematicians, this 
system was persevered In till within these few vears 1 Wo understand that the loss thence arising to the 
public may be moderately estimated at 2,000,000/. sterling. Nor will this appear a large sum to those who 
recollect that, supposing Interest to bo 4 per cent., there is a difference of no less than 91/. Is. in the value 
of on annuity of 60/. for life, to a person aged 45, between the Northampton and Carlisle Tables. 
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INVOICE, an account of goods or merchandise sent by mefchalrits to their cor¬ 
respondents at home or abroad, in which the peculiar marks of each package, with other 
particulars, are set forth. —(See example, an<d, p. 157.) 

IONIAN ISLANDS, the uame given to the islands of Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, 
Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, Cef^o, and their dependent islets. With the exception of 
Cerigo, which lies opposite to the south-eastern extremity of the Morea, the rest lie pretty 
contiguous, along the western coasts of Epirus and Greece ; the most northerly point 
of Corfu being in lat. 39® 48^ 15" N., and the most southerly point of Zante (Cape 
Kieri, on which there is alight-house) being in lat. 37® 38' 35" N. Kapsali, the port 
of Cerigo, is in lat. 36® 7' 30" N., Ion. 23° E. 

The area and population of the different islands may be estimated as follows : — 


Islands. 

Area in Square Miles 
15 to a degn«. 

Population in 1852. 

Z.mie 

Ithaca and raliinin« 

(VTii{o and Cerl^utto 

Paxo and Anti)>axo . - - . - - - 

Tot.tls . « . . . 

* This IS equal to 1001 ‘5 Entflish Kquart* miles. 

10-70 
lO-W 
,0 00 
■l-M 

3-52 

l-9<' 

79,581 

70,870 

4I,9<J2 

18,066 

I 11,261 

12,836 

5,1 li 

^ j 210.620 

if 09m. *1 to file dcjyree. ' 


Soil and Climate. — Those nre very various — Zante is the most fruitful. It consists 
principally of an extensive plain, occupied by plantations of currants, and having an air 
of luxuriant fertility and richness. Its climate is comparatively equal and fine, but it is 
very subject to earthquakes. Corfu and Cephalonia are more rugged and less fruitful 
than Zante ; and the former from Us vicinity to the snowy mountains of Epirus, and 
llie latter from the Black Mountain (the Mount A£nos of antiquity) in its interior, are 
exposed in winter to great and sudden variations of temperature; the frost sometimes 
damaging to a great extent the oranges and vines of these islands and those of Santa 
IVIaura. The latter is, in the hot season, exceedingly unhealthy, — a consequence of 
the vapours arising from the marshes and the shallow seas to the N. E. Cerigo is 
rocky and sterile ; it is subject to continued gales, and the currents seldom irermit its 
Avaters to remain unrnffled. 

History^ Government^ — These islands have undergone many vicissitudes. Corfu, ^ 
the ancient Corcyra, was famous in antiquity for its naval power, and for the contest!* 
between it and its mother state Corinth, which eventually terminated in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war. Ithaca, the kingdom of Ulysses; Cephalonia, sometimes called 
Dulichium, from the name of one of its cities; Zante, or Zacynthus; Santa Maura, 
known to the ancients by the names of Leiicas or Leucadia, celebrated for its promon¬ 
tory, surmounted by a temple of Apollo, xvhence Sajrpho precipitated herself into the 
ocean ; and Cerigo, or Cythera, the birth-place of Helen, and sacred to Venus ; — have 
all acquired an immortality of renown. But, on comparing their present with their 
former state, we may well exclaim, — 

IIcu quantum hcec Kiobe dislabat ah ill& / 

After Innumerable revolutions, they fell, about 3(50 years ago, under the dominion of Venice. Since the 
downfall of that republic, they have had several protectors, or r.ather masters, being successively under 
the dominion of the lliwsians, the French, and the English. By the treaty of Paris, in 1815, thW were 
formed into a sort of seml-independcnt state. They enjoy an internal government of their own, under 
the protection of Great Britain ; a Lord High Coimuissioner, appointed by the queen of England, having 
charge of the foreign relations, and of the intcinal, nnrilirne, and sanitary police. Her Modesty’s com- 
mander-ln-chicf has the custody of the fortresses, and the disposal of the forces. It is stipulated in the 
treaty of Paris, that the Islands may be called upon for the pay and subsistence of 3,000 men, as well as for 
the repair of their fortresses occupied by the British troops. The executive government is vested In a 
president nominated by the commissioner, and a senate of 5 members, (1 for each of tiie larger islands of 
Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, and Santa Maura, and I representing collectively the smaller ones of Ithaca 
Cerigo, and Paxo, by each of which he is elected in rotation). The senators are elected at the com¬ 
mencement of every quinquennial parliament (subject to a negative from the commissioner) from a 
legislative chamber or 40 members, themselves elected by the constituencies of the different islands 
for 5 years. The senate and legislative assembly, together with the commissioner, are thus the supreme 
authority ; they are, when united, termed the Parliament, and, as such, pass, amend, and repeal laws, in 
the mode prescribed by the constitution of 1817. Besides the general government, there is iii each Island 
a local administration, composed of a regent, named by the senate, and ti om 2 to 5 municipal otBcers elected 
» by their fellow citizens. 

The State of Society in these Islands Is far from being good, and was formerly the most depraved ima¬ 
ginable- The people, when they were placed under the eegis of England, were at once lazy, ignorant 
superstitious, cowardly, and bloodthirsty. Their vices may, we believe, be, in great degree, ascribed to 
the government and religion established amongst them. The latter consisted of little more chan a scries 
of fasts and puerile observances; while the former was both weak and corrupt. The Venetians appointed 
to situations of power and emolument belonged mostly to noble and decayed families, and looked upon 
their offices merely as means by which they might repair their shattered fortunes. Hence the grossest 
corruption pervaded every department. There was no crime for which impunitv might not be purchased 
Justice, in fact, was openly bought and sold; and suits were decided, not according to the principles of. 
law or equity, but by the irresistible influence of faction or of gold. In consequence, the islands became 
a prey to all tlie vices that afflict and degrade a corrupt and semi.barbarous society. Sandys, one of the 
best English travellers wlio ever visited the Ijevant, having touched at Zante in 1610, expresses himself 
with respect to the iuhabitants as follows“ In habite they Imitate the Italians, but transcend them in 

3 D 2 
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thoir revenges, and Infinitely less civil. Hiey will threaten to kill a tfterchant that will not bny tiiefr 
connmodities ; and make more conscience to breake a fast than commit a murther. He Is weary of his life 
that hath a difference with any of them, and will walke abroad after daylight. But cos^ardlce is joined 


inside turned out.”—(p. 7. ed. 1637.) 

If the Zuntioies did not deteriorate daring the next 2 centuries, which, indeed, was hardly pos« 
sible, they certainly did not improve. Dr. Uolland, by whom they were vUited in 1812, tells us that 
he heard, *' on sure authority, that the number of assassinations in Zante has been more than 1 lor 
each day of the year, though the population was only 40,000 1 ”—( Travel* m the Ionian ^c. 4to ed. 
p. 23.) 

Matters were, if not quite so bad, very little better in the other islands. In Cephalonia, the Inhabitants 
were divided into factions, entertaining the most implacable animosities, and waging a war of extermination 
against each other. A little vigour on the part of their rulers would have served to suppress their mur¬ 
derous contests. But tiiis was notan ol>ject they wished to attain : on the contrary, their selfish and 
crooked policy made them seek to strengthen their own power by fomenting the dissensions that prevailed 
amongst their subjects. — (/?tV7i«, Description du Gol/e de Venise^ p. 16ft.) Considering the state of 
society at home, we need not wonder that the Ccphalonians, who were distinguished among the islanders 
for activity and enterprise, were much addicted to emigration. The Venetians attempted to check its 
prevalence; but, as they neglected the oniy means by which it could be prevented, — the establishment 
of security and good order at home, — their efforts were wholly unsuccessful. 

Tlie islanders did not, however, satisfy themselves with attempting to stab and prey upon each other. 
They were much addicted to piracy, particularly the inhabitants of Santa Maura and Cerigo ; and it has 
been alleged that the Venetian government participated In the profits of this public robbery, which, at 
all events, they took little pains to suppress. 

A long series of years will be reqciired to enadicate vices so deeply rooted, and to effect that thorough 
change in the habits and morals of the people th.it is so indi-^pensable. The power and influence of the 
British g 'vernment htis already, however, had a very decideit effect. Piracy has been suppressed ; and 
assassination, though still bursting forth, especially in periods of political excitement, with renewed 
violence, is, speaking generally, a good de.ai less prevalent. A spirit of industry, sincerity, and fair dealing 
is beginning to manifest itself. The present generation of nobles possess a degree of information, and 
a knowledge of tlic true interests of tlieir country ; which, though not ail that might be wished for, was, 
at least, unknown to their fathers. But tiiere is, notwithstanding, a vast deal of intrigue and faction, 
which is kept .alive and fostered by the contentions in their mock parliament. It is not easy to exag¬ 
gerate the difficulties with which the successive British governors, from Sir Thomas Maitland down to 
Sir Henry Ward, have had to contend. They have been opposed by every means that feudal rancour, 
corruption, and pseudo-patriotism could throw in their way. Not that wo mean to say they have always 
acted discreetly, or that the public expenditure has been as judicious and economical as it might have 
been. But they have, at all events, acted openly and in a straightforward manner ; and with an earnest 
desire to maintain the public tranquillity, and to promote the prosperity of the commonwealth. And it 
may be hoped that the influence of onr example,'of the unbiassed execution of the law, and of the 
cducjition now so generally diffused, may In the end accomplish the regeneration of the islanders. 

Mant^actures^^c Islands possess few manufactures properly so termed. The wives of the villani, 

or p<*a8ants, spin and weave a coarse kind of woollen cloth, sufficient In great part for thn use of their 
families. A littic soap is made at Corfu and Zante. The latter manufactures a considerable quantity of 
lejilk grostie-Naples and handkerchiefs ; the art of dyeing Is, however, too little studied, and the esta¬ 
blishments .are on too small a scale. The peasantry, in general, are iary, vain, delighting in display, and 
very superstitious. Those of Zante and Cephalonia are more industrious than the Corfiotes ; in the first, 
particularly, their superior condition is probably to be ascribed, in part at least, to tlie nobles residing 
more on their estates in the country, and contributing, by their example, to stimulate industry. In Corfu, 
the taste for the city life, which prevailed Ih the time of the Venetian government, still operates to a great 
degree. The Corfiote proprietor resides but little in his villa ; his land is neglected, while he continues 
in the pr.actice of his forefathers, who preferred watching opportunities at the seat of a corrupt govern¬ 
ment, to improving their fortunes by the more legitimate means of lionourable exertion and attention to 
their patrimony. In this resjiect, however, a material change for the better has taken place during the 
last 20 years. 

Imports of Grain, 8(C —Great part of the land is held under short tenures, on the metayer system, the 
tenant paving half the produce to the landlord. Owing to the nature of the soil, and the superior attention 
given to the culture of olives and currants, the staple products of the islands, most part of the grain 
and cattle required for their consumption is imported. The hard wheat of Odessa is preferred, and Targe 
sums aro annually sent to the Black Sea in payment. The parliament, in March, 1833, repealed the 
duties on the introduction of corn ; and the grain monopoly of Corfu, which had been established in 
favour of government, in order to provide against the possibility of a general or partial scarcity, was then 
also .suffered to expire. These 2 sources of revenue, while they existed, did not probably produce less 
than 20 ,(WO/, annually. 

Cattle. —They are similarly dependent upon Greece and Turkey for supplies of butcher’s meat; a small 
number only of sheep and goats being bred in the islands. Oxen, whether for agriculture or the slaughter¬ 
house, are principally brought from Turkey. The beeves eaten by the troops are 6 weeks or 2 months 
walking down from the Danube, and the provinces that skirt it, to tlie shores of Epirus, where tliey 
remain in pasture until fit for the table. 

Exports — The staple exports from these islands are oil, currants, wine, soap, salt, and valonia. The 
first IS produced In great abundance in Corfu and Paxo, and in a less quantity in Zante, Santa Maura, and 
Cephalonia. Corfu has, in fact, the appearance of a continuous olive wood ; a consequence, partly, of 
the extraordinary encouragement formerly given to the culture of the plant by the Venetians. Although 
there is a harvest every year, the great crop is properly biennial; the tree generally reposing for a ye.ir 
after its effort. (In France and Piedmont the period of in.ictivity is of 2 and 3 years.) During .ft or 6 
months, from October till April, the country, particularly in Corfu, presents an animated appearance, 
persons of all ages being busily employed in picking up tne fruit. The average price may be about 1/, 1 Is. 
per barrel. Under the old Venetian system, the oil could only be carried to Trieste. It is charged with • 
an ad valorem duty of 18 per cent., payable on the export. The quality might be much Unproved by a 
little more care in the manufacture, the trees being generally finer than in any other country. 

Currants, originally introduced from the Morea, are grown in Zante, Cephalonia, and Ithaca, but 
principally in the first. The plant Is a vine of small sixe and delicate nature, the cultivation o^ which 
requires much care. Six or 7 years elapse after a plantaiion has been m^de* before It yields a crop. In the 
beginning of October, the earth about the roots of the plant is loosened, and gathered up in small heaps, 
away from the vine, which is pruned in March ; afier which the ground is again laid down smooth aroiina 
the blight called the " brina,” and rainy weather In harvest produces great mischief. The currants 
are gathered towards September, and after being carefully picked, are thrown singly upon a stone 
floor, exposed to the sun in the open air. The drying process may occupy a fortnight or longer, if the 
weather be not favourable. A heavy shower or thunder storm (no unfirequent occurrence at that season) 
not only interrupts it, but sometimes causes fermentation. The fruit is then only fit to be given to animals. 
Should it escape these risks, it Is deposited In magazines called” seragiie,** until a purchaser casts up. 
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The aeragliente,*' or warebottte ke(^er, delirers to the depositor a paper acknowled^ng the receipt for 
the quantity delivered, which passes currently in exchange from hand to band till the time of export. 
Under the old Venetian government,.the liberty of traffic In this produce was exceedingly restricted. 
In Zante 6 persons chosen out of the council of nobles assembled in presence of the provediiqre^ regu* 
lated ,what should be the price; and those who wished to purchase were under the necessity of describing 
to the government the quantity they desired. This system waa called the coUegeito.'* The export 
duties consisted of ati original duty of 9 pel cent, ad valorem i a daxioJUao, or fixed dinv of about 4s. id, 
per cwt. t and afterwards of a novissimo, or most recent duty, of 2s. 2cf. per.cwt. 'J’hfs latter was re¬ 
mitted in favour of vessels bringing salt fish, &c. from the northern ports (chiefly English, Danes, and 
Dutch) : it was afterwards relaxed in favour of Russian vessels from Odessa, and abandoned altogether 
as vexatious and unproductive. T-he proveditore received in addition 2 per cent., and each of liis 2 
Venetian councillors I per cent.; so that the fruit, theoriginal cost of which was about 9s. thecwL, stood 
the exporter in little less than IBs. or 19s. Even under British protection, the fruit, which some years 
before had fetched as much as 30s. or 32s. the cwt., but had declined in 1832 to 8s. tlie cwt., was buriifn<'(i 
with the daxio Jissu of 4s. 4d., and a duty of 6 per cent, ad valorem, being equiviileut tegetner, at that 
pr/cs, to an ed en/orem duty of nearly 60 per cent. ! In the mean time the import duties in Knfjland 
were raised, in 1829, to the enormous amount of •14s. 4d. the cwt., which, at the same low price, made an 
rtd vflr/orcm duty of 500 per cent. The consequences were rapidly visible ; a decline took place in the 
culture of the plant, as well as in the circumstances of tlie proprietors, whose staple export and means of 
existence were almost annihilated. As the prices fell, and the distress became greater, the necessitous 
grower whs obliged to borrow money at high interest from foreign merclnonts, or from the Jews, who 
were, consequently, able to dict.ate the price at which they would take hi.s produce. A legislative enact¬ 
ment on a scale commensurate with the difficulties which It hail to grapple with, was, after much 
deliberation, matured and adopted by the Ionian legislature in 18.34. It commuted the duties upon 
currants for an ad valorem tax of 19| per cent, (since reduced to IS jier cent.), being the same as that 
laid upon oil. The same act increased, in a small degree, the duties previously paid on the importation 
of coffee, tea, and sugar, and upon foreign wines, silks, and gloves, articles wliicli, being chiefly con¬ 
sumed by the affluent, were more appropriately subjected loan increase of duty, to supply in part the 
defalcation of revenue consequent to the reduction of the currant duty The good effects of tiiis enact¬ 
ment have been universally admitted. 'I'he duty on curiaiits imported into the U. K. was reduced by 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1844, from 22.?. 6d. to !•'»«. 9d. a cwt. (los +5 per cent.), and it IS now 1.54. 
Certainly, however, either the duty on currants should be reduced to IUjt., the new duty on raisins, or tho 
latter should ,.be again raised to the level of the former. The fruits arc so nearly allied, .and may for 
most practical purposes be so conveniently substituted lor each other, that it is manifestly unfair, and, in 
fact, unjust, to impose higher duties on the one thah on the other. 

Salt may be obtained In considerable quantities In Corfu. Zante, and S.inta Maura, for exportation : 
the Utter Island alone produced it until the late act of parliament, which provided that government should 
let the salt pans in all the islands to those bidders who should offer, by sealed tenders, to supply it at the 
lowest rate to the consumer, paying at the same time the highest price to government. No export duty 
is charged upon it. 

These statements show that heavy duties are levied upon the exportation of the staple products of the 
isUmds, — an objectionable system, and one which, if it is to be excused at all, can only be so by the 
peculiar circumstances under which they are placed. There is no land tax or impost on property in the 
Ionian Islands, such as exists in many other rude countiies : and, supposing it were desirable to intro¬ 
duce such a tax, the complicated state of property in them, the feudiu tenures under which it is held, 
and the variety of usages with respect to it, oppose all but invincible ob.>tacles to its imposition on fair 
and equal principles. At the same time, too, a large amount of revenue is required to meet the expenses 
of the general and local governments, to maintain an efficient police, and to prevent smuggling alMl 
piracy. However, wo cannot help thinking that some very material retrenchments might be made from 
the expenditure ; and it is to this source, more, perhaps, than to any other, that the iuliabiUuts must 
look for any real or effectual relief from their burdens. 


The DtUiee nn Rrporie the Ionian I»land» are regulated 
by acU dated 8Ui June, 1833, ‘20th April, 1857, and ‘29th May, 
1847. 

Oil and currants - - nay 18 per cent, ad mlorem. 

Wine (excepting that of the Ce> 
falonia Wine Company) . — 6 — — 


Soap • - « pay 8 per cent. «d valorem. 

Valonia - - . ‘ ^ a — — 

All other articles . • Free. 

N. H. Oil shipped in vessels under Ionian colours for the 
purpose of being conveyed from one island to another of the 
^atvs pays only 7 per cent, ad valorem. 


Account of the Revenue of the Ionian Ulands In 
1851 and 18.52, specifying the different Items, and 
the Amount of each. 

Account of the Expenditure of the Ionian IsUmds 
in 1851 and 1852, specifying the diiferenc Items, 
and the Amount oi each. 

Duties. 

Revenue 

in'.lHbl. 

Revenue 
m lK5t. 

Heads of Kx))enditurG. 

18.61. 

1852, 

Customs mm. 

Export duty —. 
on olive oil 

on currants - - - 

on Inland wines 

Import duty — 
on Foreign wines and spirits 
bn tobacco . . - 

on grain ... 

Stamp duties . . • 

•^ale of gunpowder (monopoly) 

Receipts for tnritF dues — 

Health Oflfice ... 
Povt Office ... 

Executive Police 

JutUcial . . - 

Free port warehouse rents - 
Mortgage and,registration dues 

Printing office receh>ts 

Freiahu of government steam packets • 
Receipts for publlo instruction 
Miscellaneous ... 

£ 

3u,ato 

20,7.35 

34,I!H 

464 

1,872 

2,'M)‘J 

‘2.3,.'>OS 

12,1.51 

7'26 

4,749 
2,206 
2,683 
1,076 
1,20.5 
507 
34.3 
2.‘250 
I,.-) 99 
.311 

£ 

2‘2,113* 

11,106* 

13,618* 

670 

1,120 
2,583 
22,111 
10,.560 
379 

4,216 

2.018 

2,2.51 

.671 

1,223 

398 

263 

lji2.5 

IASI 

538 

Military protection (paid by Eng¬ 
land) - - - ■ - 

Ix>r<l H. Commissioner's civil list 
Legiklative AhHemldy ... 
Civil establi’.hnient . - - 

Judiiial establl!>liment 

Education .... 

Kents of piiblio offices - • 

Public works .... 
Packet service, coals, repairs, &c. - 

Collection of revenue, inc. p-aper for 
stamps . . - - 

Health office, lasarettos and light 
houses . . . - 

Post-olllocs - - . - 

Executive jadicc - . - 

(Courts of juktifw ... 

Contingent expenditure of general 
and local governments 

£ 

2.6,(HK) 
14,448 
311 
42,613 

I. 6,6*29 

II, 894 
1,853 
2,3Sl 
4,680 

1,889 

1,.322 

337 

1,460 

1,853 

20,028 

£ 

25,000 

I. 5,tK)U 
4.720 

40.460 

15,366 

II, 499 
1.662 

722 

2,643 

432 

1,8.50 

333 

1,949 

2,069. 

14,4.34 

Total » • » - 

145,696 

136,119 

_Isial_ -. .. 

144,080 

i 89,031 





* The diminution of the duties was wholly owing to the failure in the crops of oil.and entrants. 
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Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles exported from the Ionian Islands In 1852. 


Articles exported. 

Quantities. 

Value in 
Hterling. 

Total. 

Articles exported. 

Quantities. 

. 

Value in 
Sterling. 

Total. 

Olive oil - bar. of 16 Imp. gal. 

Currants - - - lbs 

iVine - . _ . bar. 

'spirits - . - - — 

.... bush. 
Hides - . - - No. 

Cask* of currants « - — 

Barrels for oil - - inc. butt. 

• A very bad season. 

£ 

27,178 61,6.52 

7,88.5,00.5* 76,011 

39,0fi2 9,.512 

720 564 

109,707 1,115 

6,087 1,788 

8.779 2„5H2 

6,210 9.32 

Soap - - . . lbs. ■}!,291,687 

All other articles - - - 13,.577 

Foreign manufactures - • ... 

Total - - - . - _ 

Merchandise in transit - - . - 

•exports amount to 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 lbs. 

£ 

16.095 

8,9.85 

3,717 

1S2,.572 

223,451 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the various Articles imported into the Ionian Islands, in 1852 




18.52. 



18.' 

2. 



Quantities. 

Value. 



Quantities. 

Value. 

Produce, sugar 

lbs. 

1,885,.507 

£ 

50,7.58 

Cheese 

lbs. 

474,1.52 

£ 

.5,751 

Cl.lliM* - 


69.5,585 

15,617 

Butter 


71.767 

2,8.85 

drugs, gum*. &c - 

£ 


10,286 

Salt meat - 


28.715 

82.5 

M.muf.icturcs 

£ 


114,468 

Stock lihh and baccala 


1/).58,,5I9 

9,102 

Kuw silk - 

- lbs. 

95 

58 

Botiarga and Caviare 


59,01.5 

1,2.50 

K.iw cotton 


.50,555 

1,2.56 

Sardinlas and ancliovies 


1,211,.52 6 

16,061 

Wool 


2.5,821 

2SO 

tlntons and garlic - 

- roil. 

9,61 i 

2,.559 

!(i.inp and flax 


.52,583 

1,145 

Drieii fruits 

£ 


4,862 

'staves for large casks 

- No. 

.508.572 

1 5,79.5 

Poultry 

No. 

17,197 

952 

Hoop* fur do. 


346,(170 

Wines, foreign 

- barrels 

682 

4,200 

Iron 

. lb*. 

296,880 

2,410 

Spirits 

Horned cattle 

, _ 

1.151 

.5,200 

I’lmber « 

. £ 


17,251 

- No. 

9,966 

52,711 

Firowooil 

pass! 

9,511 

3,705 

Horse*, nudes, and asses 


2,025 

2,675 

lVbe.it 

- kilo;j. 

925,552 

201,616 

-Shuiqi, goats, and pigs 
Tobacco - 

. _ 

516 

2,071 

6..591 



167,828 

25,189 

lb. 

59,142 

Barley and o.at* 


7.5,558 

6,751 

Rye 

All other articles - 

- kllog. 

290,821 

6,528 

lieans and other pulse 


18,611 

5,218 

£ 


12,875 

Potatuus 

Rice 

lbs. 

1,151,081 

801,727 

4,.55 7 
9,210 

Total - 


. 

685,28.5 

M a< caronl 

Flour • 


271,5H 
372,817 

1 2,515 

3,2.52 

Ivalue of merchandise in transit 


198,128 

BJ[Mjilts_ 


51,82.8 

313 

1 





Po»2s.— The principal ports In tl»e Ionian republic are Corfu and Zaute, in the islands of the same 
names, and Argostoli in Ophalonia. The city and port of Corfu lie on the east sldojof the island, on the 
canal or channel between it and the opposite continent, which is here about 5 miles wide. The eit.adel, 
which projects info the sea, is furnished with a light-house, 240 feet high ; the latter being in lat. 30° 37' N., 
Ion. 10^ .'5G' K. The town is but indifTerently built. Population about 16,000, exclusive of the military. 
'I’hc fortifications are very strong, Imth towards the sea and the land. The canal has deep water 
throughout; its navigation, Which is a little ditllcult, has been much facilitated by the erection of a light, 
house on the rock of 'I'ignoso in the northern entrance, where the channel is less than a mile in width ; 
and by the mooring of a (loating light off Point Lcschiino, In the s utbcrii entrance. Ships anchor be¬ 
tween the small hiit well fortified island of Vido and the city, in from 12 to 17 fathoms water. 

The port, or rather gulph, of Argostoli in Cephalonla. lies on the south-west sid# of the island. Cape 
AjI, forming its south-western extremity, is in lat. 38^ 8' 40" N., Ion. 20'-> 23' 30" E. Cape San Nicolo, 
forming the other extremity, is about 4f miles from Cape Aji; and between them, within about 1^ mile 
of the latter,is the small islet of Cuardianl.on which Is alight-house. From this island the gulph stretches 
N. .} W., from 7 to 8 jniles inland. The town of Argostoli lies on the west side of a haven on the east 
side of the gulph formed by Point Statura. The situation is low and ratner unhealthy. Population 
about 000. Its appearance and police, particularly the latter, have have been much improved .since 
its occu])ation by tlie English. There is deep water and good anchorage ground in most parts of tlie 
gulph. The best entrance is between Cape San Nicolo and (iu.ardiani, keeping r.athor more than a mile to 
the eastward of the latter, on account of a reef that extends N. E. and S.W. from It nearly that dist.nnce. 

The port and city of Z.-inte are situated on the eastern side of the island, in lat. 37° 47' N. Ion. 20^^ .54' 
42" E. 'J'be city, the largest in the Ionian islands, extends along the shore for nearly mile, but it is 
nc) where above .300 yards in breadth, except where it ascends the hill on which the citadel is erected. 
The style of building is cliiefly Italian ; and the Interior of the city displays every where great neatness, 
and even a cei fain degree of m.agnificenre. Population estimated by Dr. liurgessat about 20,000. It has 
a mole or jetty of considerable utility, at the extremity of which a light-house is erected ; and a lazaretto, 
situated a little to the goiith-west. Tlie harbour is cap.acious. Ships anchor opf)osite the town at from 
.500 to 1,000 yards’ distance, in from 12 to 1.5 fathoms, availing themselves of the protection of the mole 
when the wind is from the N. E. When our troops took possession of Zante, in 1810, the fortifications 
were found to he in very bad repair; but immense sums have since been expended upon their improve¬ 
ment and extension. 

Trade with Fnffland. — This is but of very linaited extent. During the year 1850 we Imported from the 
Ionian Islands 138,202 cwt. currants, 305.070 gallons olive oil, and 7,324 qrs. Indian corn. 'I’lie imports 
of currants finctnate with the crop, and are sometimes miicli larger. The real or declared value of the 
articles of British produce and m.-miifacture exported to them In 18.52, amounted to only 1.38,042/. 

The total value of the imports from all countries in 1853 was estimated at .585,283/. and that of the ex¬ 
ports at 182,372/. But a considerable part of the imports is not destined for the consumption of the 
islands, but is sent tiiither merely as to a convenient entrepot, being intended for the supply of the con¬ 
tiguous provinces of Oreece and Turkey. The amount of exports depends materially on tlie ciroum- 
siance whether the year be one in which there is, or is not, a crop of olives, and on the goodness of the 
currant crons. 

In 185 *, .56(»,817 tons shipping entered the ports of the Ionian Islands, of which 27,916 were English. 
The others were Ionian, Greek, 'I’urkish, &c. 

Afowy. — Account* are kept In sterlinfr money, or In Spanish The oke, used In the southern islands, weigh* about 18,900 
dollars and oboll, I' O obol» being = 1 doll. = 4*. id. ! a dou- grain* Troy, or 27/10 Urn. avoirdupois. The l.cvant cantar, 
blnon = 1 dollar.—(Tdtff's CambUt.) j or quintal, should contain 4 I oke*. 

H'rigW*. — English weights and measure* are sometimea The migUaJo (1,000 ll>s.), for currants in Zante, is 1 percent, 
made uhc of, though with Italian denominations; but the foU lightet than for other articles. 

Inwlng are most generally used. iStaturn ofLcfigth-~~ 

The tiound pMo grottn, or great weight of 12 oz. = 7,384 Tlie Venetian loot ia IS onu^rs 13J Inches English. 

grains I roy ; Ol'S lb*. = 100 lb*, avoirdupois. Passo = 5 Venetian foet. 

The ;>oun(i i)r«o or small weight used for precious me- Bracrio, for clotlih, &c. = 27 3116 incite* English, 

tals and nrug*, I* l-.td lighter than the foregoing'; 12 oz. Do. for Rllk*. =25.3/8 

peso sottile corresponding to 8 oz. peso grosso. Land is measured by the mUura or 1/8 of a moggio, or bacil* 
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400 square beinj^ 1 misuraj or bacilc, abou* 3/10 of an 

acre English. 

Vineyards are measured the zappada ; 3 cappade (a com¬ 
puted da/s work) being I ml^ura. 

Fire-wood Is measured bv tlie sqiiaie passo, usually, however, 

only it feet thick, this uependiiiK on the quality of the wood. 

Stone is measured by the passo cubo. 

Meaturet <if Capacity.— 

Com.—Corfu and Faxo i Moggio of 8 misurc, alxiut 5 Win¬ 
chester buslicls. 

Cephalonia: Bacile should contain 80 lbs. peso grusso, best 
quality wheat. 

Santa Maura: Cado, of 8 crlvelli, 4=3 mog.; 1 cado= Sj 
bushels English. 

Ithaca i a Bacile = 1 mogglo. 

Cerigo: Child, the measure of Constantinople, = 1 bushel 
English. 

IVintt. — Corfu and Paso; .32 quartucd = 1 jar, and 4 jar8 = 
i barrel = 18 English wine gallons. 

Cephalonia and Ithaca : S! quartucd = 1 boceale ; 12 hoc- 
call = 1 secchio ; C secchio= 1 barrel = 18 English wine 
gallons. 

Zante; 1.3 1/3 quartuccl=l lire; 40 quartucd = 1 jar; 3 
jars =4 barrels 17 5/8 English wine gallons. 

Santa Maura; 22 quartuccl = 1 staiiuio; 6 stamnl = l 
barrel = 18 English wine gallons. 


Cerigo 8 agosten = l bocoia; 30 boccIc=l barrel = I8 
English wine gallons. 


Ot7. —Corfu and Paxo: 4 quartuccl = t miltro; 6 miltri = 
1 jar; 4 Jars = 1 barrel = 18 English wine gallons. 
Cepiialonia: 9 pagliaz'/.i = 1 barrel = 18 Eng. wine galls. 
Z.rnte: 9 lire, or .3 jars of 4C qu. each = 1 barrel =17 5/! 
English wine gallons. 

Sanu Maura s 7 starnid = 1 barrel = 18 Eng. wine galU. 
Ithaca: 1.3uagliaszi = I — = 18 ■— 

Cerigo: 24 buzze =1 — =14 0/5 — 


Salt. — Centln^o,-about 4,000 ll)s. Venetian peso grosso. 

Linu. —Corfu, measure of 4 English cubic feet. 

In compiling this article, we have consulted, besides the 
works referred to'above, the Koj/oge HUtorique, PiUoretmte, 
S(e., by Saint Sauveur, — a diffuse but valuable work. 'I'ho 
account of Zante, in Uie last volume (tome ill. pp. 101—278.), 
Is imnicularly good. W'e liave also looked into the Voyain ea 
Grtce of Scrofani, .3 tomes, Paris, 1801; the Archicet au Com¬ 
merce ; the Papm laid before the Finance Committee, drc. But 
the most Important part of the information wo have been able 
to lay before the reader was derived from manustnipt notes 
obligingly communicated by Marl Lovelace, who (when I.onl 
King) was secretary to the British government in these is¬ 
lands. 


IPECACUANHA (Fr. fpecacuatihai Ger. Amnikanische hrechwurzel; It. 
coacanna ; Port. Cipo de camaras, Ipecacuanha ; Sp. Ipecacuana, Raiz de oro), the root 
of a perennial plant ( Cephaelis ipecacuanha) growing in Brazil and otlicr parts of South 
America. It is, from its colour, usually denominated white, grey, or ash-coloured, and 
brown. Little of the first variety is found in the shops. The grey and brown varieties 
are brought to this country in bales from Rio Janeiro. Both are in short, wrinkled, 
variously bent and contorted pieces, which break with a resinous fracture. The grey is 
about the thickness of a small quill, full of knots and deep circular fissures, that nearly 
reach down to a white, woody, vascular cord that runs through the heart of each piece; 
the external part is compact, brittle, and looks smooth : the brown is smaller, more 
wrinkled, of a blackish brown colour on the outside, and whiti.sh within : the white is 
woody, and has no wrinkles. The entire root is inodorous ; but the powder has a faint 
disagreeable odour. The taste is bitter, sub-acrid, and extremely nauseous. In choosing 
ipecacuanha, the larger roots, which are compact and break with a resinous fracture, 
having a whitish grey, somewhat semi-transparent, appearance in the outside of the cor¬ 
tical part, with a pale straw-coloured medullary fibre, are to be preferred. When pounded, 
)])ecacuanha forms the mildest and safest emetic in the whole materia medica. Though 
proliably employed in America from time immemorial, it was not introduced into Europe 
till the time of Louis XIV., when one Grenier, a French merchant, brought 150 lbs. 
of it from Spain, with which trials were made at the Hotel Dieu. Helvetius first made 
known its use in dysentery, for which Louis XIV. munificently rewarded him by a 
douceur of 1,000/. sterling. — (^Thonuon's Dispensatory ; Thomson's Chemistry.) 

IRON (Dan. Jern; Du. Yzer; Fr. per; Ger. Pisen ; It. Ferro; Lat. Ferrum, 
Mars; Pol. Zdazo; Vot. Ferro; Rus. Scheleso; Sp. Hierro; Sw. Jern; Gr. "XlUripos; 
Sans. Loha; Arab. Hedeed; Pers. Ahun), the most abundant and most useful of all 
the metals. It is of a bluish white colour ; and, when polished, has, a great deal of 
brilliancy. It has a styptic taste, and emits a smell when rubbed. Its hardness exceeds 
that of most other metals; and it may be rendered harder than most bodies by being 
converted into steel. Its specific gravity varies from 7*6 to 7*8. It is attracted by the 
magnet or loadstone, and is itself the substance which constitutes the loadstone. But 
when iron is perfectly pure, it retains the magnetic virtue for a very short time. It is 
malleable in every temperature, and its malleability increases in proportion as the tem¬ 
perature augments; but it cannot be hammered out nearly as thin as gold or silver, or 
even as copper. It« ductility is, however, more’ perfect; for it may be drawn out into 
wire as fine at least as a human hair. Its tenacity is such, that an iron wire 0*078 of an 
inch in diameter, is capable of supporting 54 9-25 lbs. avoirdupois without breaking. 


Ihslorical Notice — Iron, though tho most common. Is Hie most difficult of all the metals to obtain in 
a state fit for use ; and the discover}’ of the inetliod of working it seems to have been posterior to the use 
of gold, silver, and copper. We are wliolly ignorant of the steps by which men were led to practise the 
processes required to fuse It and render it malleable. It is certain, however, that it was prepared in 
ancient Egypt, and some other countries, at a very remote epoch ; but it was very little used In Greece 
till after the Trojan war—(See the admirable work of M. Goeuet on the Orisin of Laws, Arts, Sec.. 
vol. i. p. 1400 • • ^ K 

Species qf Iron. —There are many varieties of iron, which artists distinguish by particular names ; but 
all of them may be reduced under one or other of the 3 following classes: cast or pig iron, wrought or sqft 
iron, and steel. 

1, Cast or pig iron is the name given to this metal when first extracted from its ores. The wes from 
which iron is usually obtained are composed of oxide of iron and clay. The object of the (oanufacturcr 
IS to reduce the oxide to the metallic state, and to separate all the clay with which it is combined. Tliis 
Is effected by a peculiar process ; and the iron, being exposed to a strong heat in furnaces, and melted, 
runs out Into moulds prepared for its reception, and obtains tho name of cast or pig iron. 

1 he cast iron thus olitainod is distinguished by manufacturers into ditTerent varieties, from its colour 
and other qualities. Of these the follomng are the most remarkable:— 
a. White cast iron, which is extremely hard and brittle, and appears to be composed of a congeries of 
small crystals. It can neither be filed, bored, nor bent, and is very apt to break when suddenly heated or 
cooled. 
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b. Grey or mottled ca«t Iron, so called from the inequality of Ita colour. Its texture Is granulated. It 

ii much softer and less brittle than the last rariety; and may be cut, bored, and turned on the lathe. 
-Cannons are made of it. .... 

c. Black cast iron is the most unequal In its texture, the most fusible, and least cohesive, of the 
three. 

2, Wrought or soft iron is prepared from cast iron by a process termed a refinement or finery. The 
■wrought Iron manufactured In Sweden is reckoned the finest in the world. 

3. Steel consists of pieces of wrought Iron hardened by a peculiar process. The Swedish iron imported 
into this country is mostly used in tiie manufacture of steel— (See Steel.) — C Thomson's Chemistry.) 

Uses of Iron —Tor enumerate the various uses of iron would require a lengthened dissertation. No 
one who redects for a moment on the subject, can doubt that its discovery and employment in the shape 
of tools and engines has l>een of the utmost importance to man; and has done more, perhaps, than any 
tiling else, to accelerate his advance in the career of improvement. Locke has the following striking 
observations on this subject: — “ Of what consequence the discovery of one natural body, and its pro- 

r >criieH, may V)e to human life, the whole great continent of America is a convincing instance: whose 
gnorance in useful arts, and want of the greatest part of the conveniences of life, in a country tiiat 
abounded with all sorts of natural plenty, 1 think may be attributed to their ignorance of what was to 
be found In a very ordinary despicable stone— i mean the mineral of iron. And whatever we think of 
our parts or Improvements in tliis part of the world, where knowledge and plenty seem to vie with 
each other, yet, to any one that will seriously reflect upon it, I suppose it will appear past doubt, that, 
were the use of iron lost amoni; us, we shouldina few ages he unavoidably reduced to the wants and 
Igrior.ioce of the ancient sav ige Americ.tiis, who.se natural endowments and provision^ came no way short 
of those of thi* most flourishing and polite nations ; so that he who first made use of that one con¬ 
temptible mineral, may bo truly styled the father of arts and author of plenty.” — {Essay on the Under- 
stan>/ing, book iv. c. 12.) 

Manufacture of Iron in Great Britain. —We are ignorant of the period when iron began 
to be made in England, but there is authentic evidence to show that iron w'orks were 
estahl idled by the Romans in the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, and in other parts of* 
the kingdom, — {ronnant's Wales, Qi\. 1810, vol. i. p. 89.) They were also established, at 
an early period, in Kent and Sussex ; these counties being well supplied, not only with 
iron ore, hut (which was at the time of still more importance) with timber, the only spe¬ 
cies of fuel that was then ii.sed in the furtiaces. It is to this latter circumstance that the slow 
increase in the production ofiron in Kngland,duringalengthencd period, is to be ascribed. 
Complaints were very early made of the destruction of timberby the iron works; and in the 
reign of Elizuheth, wheti an unusual demand for timherfor the navy, and for merchant ves¬ 
sels also, took place, the decrease of timber excited a great deal of attention. At lengtli, 
in *1 581, an act was passed prohibiting the manufacturers ofiron from using any but small 
wood, and from establisliing any new works any where within 22 miles of the city of 
Ivondoti, and 14 miles of the river Thames, and in several parts of Sussex specified 
in the act. Soon after this, Edward, Lord Dudley, invented a process for smelting iron 
ore with pit-coal instead of timber ; and it is diflicult to point out many inventions 
th.at have been so advantageous. The patent which bis lordship obtained in 1619, 
was exempted from the operation of the act of 162.‘) (21 James 1. c. 2.3.), setting aside 
mouupolies ; but though, in its consequences, it has proved of immense value to the 
country, the works of the inventor wvre destroyed by an ignorant rabbk*, and he was 
well nigh ruined by his efFiirts to introduce and perfect his process. — f Report of Com- 
viHtec of House of Commons on Patents, p. 168, &c. ) The invention seems, in consetiuencc, 
to have been for many years almost forgotten. The complaints of the destruction of 
timber continued; so much so, that, in 1637, the exportation of iron without licence 
■was prohibited, and fresh restrictions were laid on the felling of timber. Ilut the evil 
could not be abated by such means; and, in the early part of last century, complaints of 
the destruction of timber l)y the iron works became more prevalent than ever, and their 
total suppression began to be c<jntemplatcd as a lesser evil than the continued decrease 
of the stock of timber. At this period more than two thirds of the iron made use of 
was imported, and the condition of the manufacture was mo.st unprosperous. But the 
growing scarcity and high price of timber, coujiled with the increasing demand for iron, 
at la.st .succectied in drawing the attention of some ingenious persons to Lord Dudley’s 
process; and, about J 740, iron was made at Colebrofik Dale, and one or two other places, 
by means of pit-coal, of about as good a quality as that made with timber. From this 
period the business steadily increaserl; at fiist, however, its progress was comparatively 
slow, and the fun^aces of Kent and Sussex were not wholly relinquished for more thark 
30 years after iron began to be largely produced by means of pit-coal. The great dc 
inand for iron occasioned by the late war, and the obstacles which it threw in the way 
x)f .supplies from abroad, gave the first extraordinary stimulus to the manufacture, which 
has now become of vast importance and great value. In 1740 the quantity of pig-iron 
made in England and Wales amounted to about 17,000 tons, produced by 59 furnaces. 
Since this epoch the increase is believed to have been nearly as follows ; '^iz: — in 1750^ 
22,000 tons; in 1788, 68,000 tons, produced by 85 furnaces; in 1796, 125,000 tons,pro 
duced by 121 furnaces; in 1806, 250,000 tons, produced by 169 furnaces; and in 1820, 
about 400,000 tons, were produced, but their is no account of the number of furnaces. 
From extensive inquiries made by government and others connected with the iron 
trade, the foliowipg statements have been deduced, which exhibit the districts in which 
iron is made, the number of furnaces, and the total quantity produced in 1825, 1840, 
and 1848. 
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Aocoont of the Number of Fornace*. and of the Quantitlee of Iron produced in Great Britain, 
in 1825, 1840, and IS48. 





Total 

Furnace* 

In 1SV5. 

Produce 
of Iron 

In 18«5< 

Total 
Furnaces 
in 1810. 

Produce 
of iron 
in 1840. 

Total 
Furnaces 
in 1848. 

Produce 
of Iron 
in 1848. 





Ton*. 

4 

Ton*. 

15,000 

• 

Tom. 




107 

930,412 

163 

605,000 

196 

706,6«) 

North W»lai 



14 

17,766 

15 

96,600 

11 

16,120 

Nortbumbcrlaiul 





6 

11,000 

36 

100.000 

Vorluililre - 



' 34 ’ 

39,101 

32 

56,000 

28 

66,560 

Derbyshire 

Staffordshire 



19 

99.G72 

18 

.31,000 

30 

95,000 



107 

182,156 

251 

427.6.50 

168 

385,840 

Shropshire 



48 

89,596 

31 j 

82,7.50 

.34 

88,000 

Scot|atHl - 



iiS 

33,640 

70 

241,000 

130 

550,000 

Total* 

- 

- 

364 

615,2.36 

490 1 

1,395.900 

623 

9,008,200 


We, however, incline to think that sonne of the English returns in the above Table 
are exaggerated ; and that the make in 1848 maybe estimated at about 1,850,000 tons. 

Of the 490 furnaces existing in 1840 only 402 are said to have been in blast, and 
only 444 of the 623 furnaces existing in 1848. 

The increase of production, exhibited above, is to be matched only by the progress 
of the cotton manufacture, after the inventions of Arkwright and others; and, extra¬ 
ordinary as it may appear, the increase in the course of the last 3 years is, also, said to 
have been very considerable. Tlie make of iron in Scotland, in 1850, was ascertained 
to be at the rate of 600,000 tons a-year. 

This astonishing increase has been owing to a great variety of causes, among the 
more prominent of which may be specified the greater cheapness of iron, and its con* 
sequent application to a great many purposes, including the construction of various 
descriptions of agricultural implements, pipes for the conveyance of water, and th$ 
building of ships, for which it was not formerly supposed to be applicable. Unquestion¬ 
ably, however, the unprecedented demand for iron for railways in this country, and in 
the United States and the Continent, has, within the last 10 years, given the most 
powerful stimulus to the manufacture; and, if only half the railway projects on foot in 
1847 had been executed, the production of iron, vast as it is, would have been quite 
inadequate to supply the demand. 

It will, however, readily occur to the reader that a demand for iron- for railways, 
depending as>the formation of the latter does on many varying circumstances, must 
nece.ssarily be both capricious and fluctuating; and hence it is not really possible to 
infer from the state of the iron trade at any given period what may be its state a few 
months after. In 1842 and 1843 the price of pig-iron had sunk to from 2/. to 2/. lOa. 
per ton, and the manufacturers in the least favoured districts were involved in the 
greatest difficulties. But subsequently the price of iron doubled or trebled ; and though 
it has again receded, larger fortunes have been made in this than in any other depart¬ 
ment of industry. Similar mutations will, doubtless, take place in future. On the 
whole, however, the fair presumption seems to be that the manufacture will go on in¬ 
creasing for an indefinite period. The uses to which iron may be applied seem to be 
all but infinite; and every fall of its price stimulates invention and introduces it into 
new channels. IVlost probably, indeed, the works situated in the least favoured districts, 
or those where iron is produced at the greatest expense, will, in the course of time, 
have to be abandoned. This, however, is merely a local and accidental grievance, and 
can in nowise affect the general well-being of the business. 

The employment of the hot-blast, or of air heated to a high temperature, instead of 
common atmospheric air, in the working of furnaces, has been one of the greatest im¬ 
provements in the manufacture, and has at once reduced the cost of iron and increased 
its quantity. It was first used in Lanarkshire, in Scotland, and has been one of the 
principal causes of the extraordinary extension of thfe trade in that part of the empire, 
where it is now universally made use of. 

Taking the annual produce of pig-iron in the United Kingdom at 1,900,000 tons, 
and supposing that about 8^ tons of coal are required for the production of each ton of 
iron, the consumption of coal in this branch of the iron trade will, oh this hypothesis, 
amount to 6,650,000 tons a-year; and adding to this quantity 4,000,000 tons for the 
coal required for the conversion of pig-iron into bar-iron, it follows that a'supply of no 
fewer than 10,650,000 tons of coal will be annually required in this single department 
of industry 1 And hence, also, the fact that the consumption of coal in the production 
of iron is about three times as great as its consumption in the metropolis 1 

About three tenths of the total quantity of iron produced is used in the state of pig, 
or cast iron, and is consumed principally in Great Britain and Ireland. The exports 
of pig-iron, however, amounted in 1850 to about 142,000 tons, sent principally to the 
United States, Holland, Prussia, France, and British N. America. The other seven 
tenths are converted into wrought-iron, being formed into bars, bolts, rods, &c. Tho 
exports of bar-iron amounted, in 1850, to nearly 443,000 tons; and, during the same 
year, the exports of all sorts of iron reached the prodigious amount of 783,423 tons 
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5 cwt.! which, at 7/. a«ton, would be worth 5,483,963/1 And their declared value did 
in fact amount, in 1850, to 5,350,056/. 

Supposing the total quantity of pig-iron produced in Great Britain to amount to 
1,900,000 tons a-year, and to be worth, at an average, 51 . a toU, its total value will 
be 9,500,000/.; and the additional labour expended in forming the pig-iron into bar- 
iron, that is, into bars, bolts, rods, &o., may, probably, add about 4,500,000/. more to its 
value; making it worth in all about 14,000,000/. And if we recollect that wrought- 
iron is to the hardware manufacture what malt is to the manufacture of beer, or leather 
to that of shoes, we shall be satisfied alike of its paramount importance in the arts, 
and as a most prolific source of employment and of public wealth. 

Previously to 1845, the imports of foreign iron usually varied from 20,000 to 25,000 
tons a-year. But at that epoch the duties on foreign iron (20s. a ton on iron in bars) 
were repealed; and there has since been an increase in the imports of Swedish bar-iron, 
which is especially well fitted for being made into steel. The imports of all sorts of 
foreign iron amounted, in 1849, to 29,396 tons, whereor25,039 tons were from Sweden. 

Account of the different Descrlptiong of Iron (including unwrought Steel) exported from the U. Kingdom 
during 1S50, specifying the Quantities sent to the different Countries. 








Wrought Iron, viz. 



CountrlM ta wlilch ex- 

t>OtttKl. 

Pig Iron. 

Bar Iron. 

Bolt and 
Kod Iron. 

Cast Iron. 

Iron 

Wire. 

Anchors, 

Gri^nelk, 

Hoops. 

Nalls.' 

Of all 
other 
Sorts (ex¬ 
cept Ord- 

Old Iron 
for re- 
manufac¬ 
ture. 

Un- 

wrought 

Steel. 






. 




nance.) 




Tom erut. 



Tom ctvt. 

Tons cwt. 

Ton* cmt. 

Tom ervt. 

Tone cwt. 

Tom errt. 

Toni ervt. 

Toni cwt. 

Ruwiti • • 

■ 81« 1( 

449 i 

3 19 

516 l\ 

934 I'J 

199 1.3 

6 la 

9 ! 

363 17 


576 10 

Sweden - 

k30 ( 

463 < 

410 H 

3 5 

98 0 


0 9 

75 a 

10 C 

7 9 

Norway • • 

1,460 ( 

171 2 

149 14 

95 U 

41 18 

588 4 

82 12 

1 IS 

299 19 


14 .3 

Denmark • • 

7,571 ( 

9,963 ; 

499 i 

39 It 

46 1 

675 14 

867 11 

7 12 

847 C 

939 13 

55 4 

PruMla * • 

10,959 ( 

1,499 9 

98 16 

6 t 

10 4 

166 9 

69 1 

65 11 

949 IG 

6,666 3 

914 10 

Mecklenburg « 

91 I 

984 1( 

114 4 

0 1( 

19 18 

49 6 

1.39 a 

1 ! 

160 14 


5 6 

Hanover • 

1,.89S ( 

699 1 

470 17 

1 J 

97 8 

78 14 

30.3 15 

1 4 

344 1 


7 9 

Oldenburg • ■ 

313 ( 

978 16 

69 la 

9 5 


3 18 

30 12 


93 17 



Hanieatio Towns • 

7,370 i 

7,868 6 

1,991 15 

I,.309 la 

681 2 

9.50 1.3 

I/>I2 1 

121 1 

6,201 4 

171 10 

807 .3 

Hollatid . « 

13,10.3 ( 

8,786 ( 

417 7 

707 a 

15.3 19 

811 0 

1,591 10 

94 7 

4,763 15 


478 10 
CI8 1,3 


98 i 

91 6 

100 0 

*5 19 

673 a 

48 9 

0 a 

190 1 



519 ( 

699 11 

49 15 

369 17 

3 a 

997 19 

58 9 

169 4 

198 8 

6 4 

16 17 

France <• 

11,713 3 

1,086 8 

346 (5 

66 18 

99 11 

916 10 

476 18 

0 16 

1,086 3 

17 6 

183 0 

delra 

887 15 

4.649 C 

9,2.39 .3 

61 16 

19 16 

200 4 

1,462 3 

68 8 

6.32 H 


4 19 


4,611 1.1 

1,319 9 

375 7 

1,690 16 

989 6 

727 9 

1,87.3 1 

41 17 

1,090 19 

1 10 

117 11 



351 10 

9 10 

19 9 

9 16 

197 6 

60 U 

39 6 

21 19 


.3 17 

Italy 

Malta . . . 

7,400 (1 

99,1.34 H 

4,388 15 

1,58.3 14 

955 15 

1,067 9 

3,415 .3 

83 14 

9,3.34 14 

1,1.38 9 

312 10 

6 G 

1,996 15 

160 0 

J.3 14 


163 3 

142 10 

1 16 

100 10 

10 14 

1 1 

Ionian Itlondi • • 


305 19 


*0 7 


6 5 

102 11 

1 17 

10 16 


0 7 

Greece . 

Turkish Dominions, ex- 

• 

1,031 10 

146 6 

14 14 

0 13 

906 10 

146 6 

6 6 

149 19 



elusive of Wallachia 












Moldavia, Syria, I’ales^ 
tine, and Egypt. 
VVallachla ana Moldavia- 

86t 0 

9,060 4 
1,608 9 

8,5.37 9 

80 15 

18 1 

633 19 

923 9 

916 5 

758 17 

. 

3 7 

70 0 

658 15 

6 0 

6 18 


997 .3 

92 3 

390 4 



Syria and Palwtina 


165 7 

141 0 

8 It 


22 0 

6 S 

1 15 

96 10 


0 5 

te. ; : : 


379 0 


49 10 

17 12 

13 17 

120 5 

8 8 

192 14 



190 0 

968 7 

16 16 




16 .3 


51 0 



Tunis - . . 


989 0 


13 10 



6 0 


10 0 



Morocco - . . 


161 7 



9 14 


6 0 

3 1 

0 16 


n 1.5 

Wet.U'm coast of Africa - 
Hrilish possessions In 8. 

• 

9,745 13 

- 

304 6 

* 

6 0 

419 18 

26 6 

160 0 

- 

0 9 

Afhca • 

Rastem coast of AfVlca 

0 0 

1,338 6 

11 1 

407 19 

6 17 

9 18 

997 19 

0 11 

989 14 

150 6 

CG9 14 

4 10 

8 7 

Cai>e Verde Islands 

St. Helena and Ascension 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

6 9 





Islands . . . 


1 e' 

0 4 

0 16 



0 1 

2 .3 

4 10 



Mauritius • - . 


617 9 

62 9 

353 14 

1 19 

67 17 

100 12 

253 5 

4G1 9 


! 5 10 

Aden . . 

British territories in the 

. ’ 



* 

■ 

" 

3,813 5 


0 1 



East Indies 

630 0 

39,319 9 

4,818 13 

1,341 19 

80 17 

735 7 

569 14 

8,978 14 


100 J 

French possessions In In¬ 
dia, (Pondicherry) 


. 


. 

0 1 

0 1.5 



.lava . . . 

SCO 0 

1,946 4 

468 1 

906 8 

69 0 

187 16 

140 9 

56 9 

198 13 


0 2 

Philippine Islands 

China, including Hong 

• 

345 9 

160 0 

7 15 

• 

69 7 

75 9 

10 9 

919 19 


5 8 

Kong ... 
British lettlemeuU in 

390 0 

608 3 

2,207 19 

.36 1 

63 }4 

15 10 

191 10 

13 7 

28 13 

25 0 


Australia 

1,109 9 

4,865 0 

908 9 

1,493 10 

33 10 

483 8 

916 7 

1,577 5 

1,606 8 


65 11 

South Sea Islands- 
British North American 

10,894 4 

18 0 


* 

8 6 

9 6 

3 0 

3 15 


476 18 


(lolonies - 

British West Indies aitd 

45,893 9 

388 10 

9,895 0 

65 3 

9,583 1 

1,930 9 

2,016 16 

6,554 11 

5 12 

16 0 


British Guiana • 

819 14 

97 15 

1,613 15 

*0 3 

109 .3 

878 6 

1,112 1 

1,063 0 


9 2 

Foreign West Indie* 

969 10 

6,475 0 

487 11 

M0.3 16 

19 12 

. 123 0 

.349 19 

804 6 

7.52 14 

3 n 

11 1.5 
6,39.5 Hi 

united 8uim of Amerioa. 

67,091 16 

960,841 15 

1,400 3 

1,476 7 

1,995 5 

19,889 10 

7,.319 9 

697 7 

10,894 8 

7,679 2 

Mexico • . . 

1,731 15 

19 16 

83 9 

10 12 

4 19 

900 10 

46 6 

82 14 

0 4 

70 4 

Central America - 


1.30 4 

9 7 

29 14 


4 1 

9 16 

23 17 

Gl 15 


17 19 

New Granada 


1,965 4 

19 10 

95 .3 

*0 3 

18 1 

9.3 7 

78 19 

66 9 


11 13 

Veneruela- 

4 0 

70 15 

0 9 

49 13 

9 3 

9 7 

18 4 

.50 1 

96 17 



Rrnndor ^ . 

10 0 

65 4 


6 7 


7 19 


.31 9 

14 1 


0 15 

Brazil . . . 

1,660 10 

9,919 13 

147 1 

996 15 

13 9 

729 18 

590 8 

430 17 

, 840 10 


40 16 

Orlenul republic of the 











Uruguay ■ 


14 0 


28 19 


14 15 

91 .3 

19 IS 

57 6 


0 4 

Buenos Ayres 


1,545 7 

98 3 

. 479 IG 

39 0 

1.56 17 

331 0 

166 18 

4.39 1 


6 11 

Chill 

880 0 

6,446 13 

49 15 

3G4 16 

8 17 

178 16 

141 17 

156 7 

419 9 


17 16 

Peru - - . 

60 0 

846 19 

8 11 

194 17 

9 19 

37 19 

34 9 

69 10 

977 17 


6 9 

Falkland Islands • 
Iluislan Srttlemtntt on 

* 

• 


0 9 

- 


0 4 

• 

7 14 



the North-west coast of 
America- 

- 

- 



- 

19 11 






Total - 

141,979 18 

449,998 1 

96,435 15 

21,099 17 

4,034 19 

25,997 0 

.30,605 6 

9.967 0 

.54,808 5 

l5,fiS8. 19 

14 


JV. ff. — Quarters of a cwt. and lbs. are omitted In this table, but are allowed for In the summing up. 
Perhaps in nothing has the full of price, consequent to the diminution of the cost of 
production, that has taken place since the peace of 1815, been more cunsplcucus than 
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in hardware. At an average, articles of hardware are at present (1847) full 50 per 
cent, lower than in 1820. And it may lie safely a6Firmcd that there are very few 
de.serlptioiM of articles in which a fall of price would have been so advantageous!. 

Vfe still Import a small quantity, from 15,000 to 18,000 tons, of Swedish iron, for couveraiou into steel, 
for which purpose.it is better fitted than British iron. 

I RON-WOOD (Ger, JEisenhoIz ; Du. Yserhout; Fr. Sots de Jor; It l^egno di ferro ; 
Sp. Plo hierro ; Lat. Sideroxt/lony Lignum ferreum)^ a species of wood of a reddish cast, 
so called on account of its corroding as that metal does, and its being remarkably hard 
and ponderous, — even more so than ebony. The tree which produces it grows prin¬ 
cipally in the West India islands, and is likewise very common in South America, and 
in some parts of Asia, e.spccially about Siam. 

ISINGLASS (Ger. Hausenblasei HausUaae f Fr. CoUe de poisson, Cfarlock ; It. Cola 
di peace ; Rus. Klei riihuiy Karluk')^ one of the purest and finest of the animal glues. It 
is a product the preparation of which is almo.st peculiar to Ruasia. It is made of the 
air-bladders and sounds of different kinds of fish which are found in the large rivers that 
fall into the North Sea and the Caspian. That prepared from the sturgeon is generally 
esteemed the best; next to that, the beluga; but isinglass is also prepared fronysterlets, 
shad, and barbel, though not so good, llie best is usually rolled in little ringletsthe 
second sort is laid together like the leaves of a book ; and the common sort i.s dried 
without any care. When fine, it is of a white colour, semi-transparent, and dry. It 
dissolves readily in boiling water, and is used extensively in cookery. It is also used for 
stiffening silk, making sticking plaster, &c. Tlie duty of 47s. 6d. a cwt, on isinglass 
produced, in 1840, 3,722f. showing that l,567j cwt. had been entered for consumption. 
'Die price varies from 5a. to 14s. 6d. per lb.—(See Thomson's Chemistry; Touke's 
View of Russia^ 2d ed. iii. 343, &c.) 

ISLE OF MAN. See Man, Isle of. 

JUICE OF LEMONS, LIMES, oa ORANGES. Hie 9th section of the act 
6 Geo. 4. c. 111. is as follows: —** For ascertaining the degrees of specific gravity or 
strength, according to which the duty on the juice of lemons, limes, and oranges «haU 
be paid, it .is enacted, that the degrees of such specific gravity or strength shall be ascer¬ 
tained by a glass citrometcr, which shall be graduated in degrees in such manner, that 
distilled water being assumed as unity at the temperature of 60° by Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer, every degree of the scale of such citrometcr shall be denoted by a variation 
of parts of the specific gravity of such water,” 

JUNIPER BERRIES. See Berries. 

IVORY, the name given to the teeth or tusks of the elephant, and of the walrus or 
sea-horse. Each male elephant come to maturity has 2 tusks. I’hese are hollow at the 
root, tapering, and of various sizes, depending principally on the age of the animal. 
Colour externally yellowish, brownish, and sometimes dark, internally white. The best 
are large, straight,and light-coloured, without flaws; not very hollow in the stump,but 
solid and thick. The most esteemed come from Africa, being of a closer texture, and 
less liable to turn yellow, than those from the East Indies. 

The* trade Jn London thus divide them : — 

First sort, wcigliing 70 lbs. or upwards ; second sort, weighing 56 lbs. to GO lbs.; third sort, weighing 38 
11)8. to 56 lbs.; fourth sort, weighing 28 lbs. to 37 lbs. ; fifth sort, weighing 18 lbs. to 27 lbs. 

All under 18 lbs. are called scrivcUloea, and are of the least value. In purchasing elephants’teeth, those 
that are very crooked, hollow, and broken at the ends, or cracked and decayed in the inside, should bo 
rejected ; and care taken that lead or any other substance has not been poured into the hollow. The 
freight is rated at 16 cwt, to the ton. — (Milburn's Orient. Com.) 

Supply of Ivory. —Tile imports of elephants* teeth, in 1840 and 1841, were, at an 
average, 5556 cwt., of whicli 4520 cwt. were retained for consumption. The medium 
weight of a tusk may be taken at about 60 lbs.; so that the yearly imports of 1840 and 
1841 may be taken at 10,372 tusks; a fact which supposes the destruction of at least 
5186 male elephants I But, supposing the tusks could only be obtained by killing thp 
animal, the destruction would really be a good deal greater, and would most probably, 
indeed, amount to about 7,000 elephants. Occasionally, however, tusks are acci¬ 
dentally broken, one lost in this way being replaced by a new one ; and a good many are, 
also, obtained from elephants that have died in the natural way. Still it is sufficiently 
obvious, that the supply from the sources now alluded to cannot be very large; and if to 
the quantity of ivory required for Great Britain, we add that required for the other 
countries of Europe, America, and Asia, the slaughter of elephants must, after every 
reasonable deduction is made, appear immense; and it may well excite surprise, that 
the breed of this noble animal has not been more diminished. The western and eastern 
coasts of Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, India, and the countries to the tilmt- 
ward of the Straits of Malacca, are the great marts whence supplies of ivory are de- 
.rived The imports from Western Africa into Great Britain, in 1840, amounted to 
1,933 cwt. ; the Cape furnished only 97 cwt. Tlie imports during the same year from 
India, Ceylon, and other Eastern countries, were 2,418 cwt. 

The Chinese market is principally supplied with ivory from Malacca, Siam, and Su« 
matra. 
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The chieC consumption of ivory in England is in the manufacture of handles for 
knives ; but it is also extensively used in the manufacture of musical and mathematical 
instruments, chess-men, billiard-balls, plates for miniatures,, toys, &c. Ivory articles 
are said to be manufactured to a greater extent, and with better success at Dieppe, than 
in any other place in Europe. But the preparation of this beautiful material is much 
better understood by the Chinese than^ by any other people. No European artist has 
hitherto succeeded in cutting concentric balls after the manner of the Chinese; and their 
boxes, chess-man, and other ivory articles, are all far superior to any that are to be met 
with any where else. 

Historical Notice. — It is a curious fact, that the people of all Asiatic countries in 
whicn the elephant is found, have always had the art of taming the animal and applying 
it to useful purposes, but that no such art has ever been possessed by any native African 
nation. Is this owing to any difference between the Asiatic and African elephants, or 
to the inferior sagacity of the African people ? We incline to think that the latter is 
the true hypothesis. Alexander the Great is believed to have been the first European 
who employed elephants in war. It appears pretty certain, that the elephants made use 
of by the Carthaginians were mostly, if not wholly, brought from India; and that they 
were managed by Indian leaders. Some of the latter were captured by the Romans, in 
the great victory gained by Metellus over Asdrubal. — (See, on this curious subject, two 
very learned and valuable notes in the Ancient Universal History^ Svo.ed. vol. xvii. p. 529. 
and p. 549. Buffon's Article on the Elephant is a splendid piece of composition.) 


The price per 
1843, was — 


I St. 70 to 00 lbs. 
2d, f>6 — Go¬ 
ad, 38 — .W — 

4 th ,28 — 37 — 


cwt., duty (1/. per cwt.) included, of elephants' teeth in the London market, in June, 


jS s. d. £ s. d. 

- 25 0 0to3i 0 0 

- 23 0 0 —27 00 

- 21 0 0 — 24 0 0 

t 20 0 0 — 22 0 0 


6th, 18 to 27 lbs. 
Scrivelloes 

Scu horse teeth, per lb. 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

- 19 '0 0to2l 0 0 

- 10 0 0 — 35 0 0 

- 0 5 0— 0 15 0 


K 

KEI.«P. A sub.stance composed of different materials, of which the fossil or mineral 
alkali, or, as it is commonly termed, .soda, is the chief, niis ingredient renders it useful 
in the composition of soap, in the manufacture of alum, and in the formation of crown 
and bottle glass. It is formed of marine plants, which, being cut from the rocks with 
a hook, are collected and dried on the beach to a certain extent; they are afterwards 
put into kilns pre)>ared for the purpose, the heat of which is sufficient to bring tlie 
plants into a state of semi-fusion. They are then strongly stirred with iron rakes ; and 
when cool, condense into a dark blue or whitish mas.s, very hard and solid. Plants 
about 3 years old yield the largest quantity of kelp. Tlie best kelp has an acrid caustic 
taste, a sulphurous odour, is compact, and of a dark blue greenish colour. It yields 
about 5 per cent, of its weight of soda. — (Rarry’s Orkney Islands^p. 377.; Thomson's 
Dispensatory.') 

The manufacturQ of kelp Ib, or rather was, principally carried on In the Western Islands, and on the 
western shores of Scotland, where It was Introduced from Ireland, about the middle of last century. 
Towards the end of the late war, the kelp shores of the island of North Uist let for 7,000L a year. It has 
been calculated that the quantity of kelp annually manufactured in the Hebrides only, exclusive of the 
mainland, and of the Orkney and Shetbind isles, amounted, at the period referred to, to about 6,000 tons 
a year; and that the total quantity made in Scotland and its adjacent isles amounted to about 20,000 tons. 
At some perloils during the war, it sold for 20/. a ton ; but at an average of the 23 years ending with 1822, 
the |»rice was I(V. 9 j. 7d. — (Art. Scot/aTtd, Edinburgh Encyclopedia.) 

Unluckily, however, the foundations on which this manufacture rested were altogether factitious. Its 
existence depended on the maintenance of the high duties on barilla and salt. Inasmuch, however, as 
kelp could not be substituted, without undergoing a very expensive process, for barilla, in a great many 
departments of industry in which the use of mineral alkali is indlsi>ensable, It became necessary materially 
to reduce the high duty laid barilla during the war. The ruin of the kelp manufacture has been 
ascribed to this reduction; but though barilla had been altogether excluded fi-om our markets, which 
could not have been done without great injury to many most important manufactures, the result would 
have hwsn perfectly the same, In so far as kelp is concerned, unless the high duty on salt had also been 
maintained. It was the repeal of the latter that gave the kelp manufacture tne coup de grace. The 
puriheation of kelp, so as to render it ht for soap-making, is a much more troublesome and expensive 
process than (he decomposition of salt; and the greatest quantity of alkali used, is now obtained by the 
Lifter method. Had the duty on salt not been repealed, kelp might still have been manufactured, not¬ 
withstanding the reduction of duty on barilla. 

The manufacture Is now almost extinct. Shores that formerly yielded the proprietors a rent of 200/. 
to 500/, a year, are now worth next to nothing. The price of kelp since 1822 has not been, at an aver¬ 
age, above 4/. a ton; and the article will, most probably, soon cease to be produced. 

This result, though iniurlous to the proprietors of kelp shores, and productive of temporary distress to 
the labourers empl^ed In the manufacture, is not to be regretted. It could not hare been obviated, with¬ 
out keeping up the price of some of the most important necessaries Of life at a forced and unnatural 
elevation. Tne high price of kelp was occasioned by the exigencies of the late war, which, besides 
obstructing the supply of barilla, forced government to lay high duties on it and on salt. The proprietors 
liad not the vestige of a ground for considering that such a state of things would be permanent; they 
did right in proflnng by it wWle it lasted; but they could not expect that government was td sulyect the 
country, during peace, to lOme of the severest privations occasioned by the war, merely that they might 
continue to er^oy an accidental advantage. 
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KENTLEDGE, the name sometimes given to the iron pigs cast in a particular form 
for ballasting ships, and employed for that purpose. 

KERMES (Ger. Scharlachheeren ; Du. Grein SchatiakenbesBen ; It. Granaj Chenms, 
CremeBBf Cocchi ; Sp. Gram KermeSi Gram de la coacqfa)^ an insect { Coccus ilicls Lin.) 
of the same species as the true Mexican cochineal, found upon the quercus ilcx^ a species 
of oak growing in Spain, France, the Levant, &c. Before the discovery of America, 
kermes was the most esteemed drug for dyeing scarlet, and had been used for that pur¬ 
pose from a very remote period. Beckmann inclines to think that it was employed by 
the Phoenicians, and that it excelled even the famous Tyrian purple. —- Hist, of Invent* 
vol. ii. p. 197. Eng. ed.) From the name of coceum or coccus, cloth dyed with kermes 
was called coccinum, and persons wearing this cloth were said by the Romans to be 
coccinati. — (^Mart. lib, i. epig. 97, lin. d.) It is singular, however, notwithstanding 
its extensive use in antiquity, that the ancients had the most incorrect notions with 
respect to the nature of kermes ; many of them supposing that it was the grains {grana') 
or fruit of the ilex. This was Pliny’s opinion : others, after him, considered it in the 
same light, or as an excrescence formed by the puncture of a particular kind of fly, like 
the gall nut. It was not till the early part of last century that it was finally and 
satisfactorily established that the kermes is really nothing but an insect, assuming the 
appearance of a berry in the process of drying. The term kermes is of Persian origin. 
Tlie Arabians had been acquainted with this production from the earliest periods in 
Africa ; and having found it in Spain, they cultivated it extensively as an article of 
commerce, as well as a dye drug for their own use. But since the introduction of 
cochineal, it has become an object of comparatively trifling importance. It is still, 
however, prepared in some parts of Spain. Cloths dyed with kermes are of a deep red 
colour; and though much inferior in brilliancy to the scarlet cloths dye(^ with real 
Mexican cochineal, they retain the colour better, and are less liable to stain, old 

tapestries of Bru.ssels, and other places in Flanders, which have scarcely lost-any thing 
of their original vivacity, though 200 years old, were all dyed with kermes. The history 
of this production has been treated with great learning by Beckmann (^Hist, of Invent, 
vol. i. pp 171—191. 1st cd. trails. )j and by Dr. Bancroft {^Perinanent CohurSyyoX. i. 
pp. 3.93—409.) 

KINO (Fr. Gomme de Kino; Ger. Kinoharz ; It. Chino), a gum, the produce of trees 
that grow in, the East and West Indies, Africa, Botany Bay, &c. The kino now found 
in the shops is said by Dr. A. T. 'rhom.son to come from India, and to be the produce 
of the nauclea gamhir. The branches and twigs are bruised and boiled in water. The 
decoction is then evaporated until it acquires the consistence of an extract, which is kino. 
It is imported in chests containing from 1 to 2 cwt. ; and on the inside of the lid of each 
chest is a paper, inscribed with the name of John Brown, the month and year of its im¬ 
portation, and .stating that it is the produce of Ainboyna. It is inodorous, very rough, 
and slightly bitter when first taken into tlie mouth ; but it afterwards impresses a degree 
of sweetness on the palate. It is in small, uniform, deep brown, shining, brittle frag¬ 
ments, which appear like portions of a dried extract broken down; being perfectly uni¬ 
form in their appearance. It is easily pulverised, affording a powder of a lighter brown 
colour than the fragments. But it may be doubted whether the inspissated juice of the 
nauclea gnmbir ought to be considered as kino. Dr. Ainslic says that Botany Bay kino 
is the only kind he had seen in an Indian bazaar. The tree which yields it grows to a 
great height: it flows from incisions made into the wood of the trunk. -— ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory; Ainslie's Materia Indica.) 

KNIVES. (Ger. Messer; Du. Messen; Fr. Couteaux; It. Coltelli; Sp. Cuchillos; 
Rus. Noshi) well known utensils made of iron and steel, and employed to cut with : 
they are principally manufactured in London and Sheffield. Knives are made for a 
variety of purposes, as their different denominations imply ; such as table khives, pen¬ 
knives, oyster knives, pruning knives, &c. Although England at present excels every 
part of the world in the manufacture of knives, as in most branches of cutlery, the 
finer kinds were imported until the reign of Elizabeth. It is stated by Mr. Macpbecson 
(^Annals of Com,, Anno 1563), that knives were not made for use in England till 1568 j 
but there can be no doubt that this is an error. They had been made, though probably 
of a rude and clumsy pattern, for centuries before, in the district called Hallamshire, of 
which Sheffield is the centre ; and the cutlers of London were formed into a corporation 
in 1417. — (Manufactures in Metal, vol. iL c. i., in Lardners Cyclopcedia.) 

KONIGSBERG, the capital of East Prussia, in lat. 54042'H" N.,Ion. SO® 29^ 15" E. 
Population, in 1846, 75,'234, 

Pori, ^c. — Konigsberg is situated on the Pregel, which flows Into the Frifche HaflT, or Fresh Bar, a 
large lake having from 10 to 14 feet water. The bar at the mouth of the Pregel has only from 10 to 11 
ledt water, so that vessels of more than that draught of water require to be lightered to come up to 
' Kflaigsberg. Fillau, in lat. 33^ 3y' N.,lon. 19° 30^15. on the norttr^side of the entrance from 

the Baltic to the Frlsche Haff, is properly the port of the town. Within these few years, a light-house 
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has been erected on a rising ground, a little to the south of Pillau, the lantern of which Is elevated 05 
f*»ot above the level of the sea. The light is fixed and brilliant. The entrance to the harbour is marked 
by buoys; those on the larboard side being surmounted by small flags. A Gothic building, 120 feet 
above the level of the sea, has been erected to serve fora land-mark ; at a distance It looks like a three- 
masted ship under sail. There is usually from 15 to 16 feet water between the buoys on entering the 
harbour ; but particular winds occasion material differences in this respect. 

Trach of Klinigshcrg, — Being situated on a navigable river of considerable import¬ 
ance, Kbnigsberg has a large command of internal navigation, and is the principal 
emporium of a large extent of country. Wheat, rye, and other species of grain are the 
chief articles of export. The wheat is somewhat similar to that of Dantzic, but of 
inferior quality, being larger in the berry, and thicker skinned. The rye is of good 
quality, hut barley, with few exceptions, is thin and light. A few remarkably large and 
fine peas are exported ; but the bulk are of small size and inferior. Oats are common 
feed, with a slight admixture of tares, but as these last answer in some degree the 
purpose of beans, the value of the oats is rather enhanced than otherwise by the cir- 
cupistance. More tares are shipped here than from any other port in the Baltic. 
I’hc price of all sorts of grain is usually lower at Kiinigsberg than at the neigh¬ 
bouring Prussian ports. Linseed and rapeseed, hemp, fl.ix, linens, oil-cake, oil, bristles, 

Account of the Articles exported from Konlgibcrg by Sea In 1851, specifying the Quantities shipped for 
the IJ. Kingdom, the Total Quantities exported, and their Values, wUli the Total Quantities exported 
in 1850. 


Ariiclei. 

Toll. 

Kingdom. 

E 

All other 
Places. 

sports in 18i 

Total 

Quantities. 

1. 

Value In 
Prussian 
Currency. 

Value In 
Sterling. 

Tot.il 

Quantities 

e*l><>rU'd 

In 1850. 

WhMt 

lasts of 10,y imp. qrs. 

5,897 

2,8.59 

8,756 

1,109,093 

166,364 

14,328 



265 

22,184 

22,447 

1,196,167 

224,170 

28,3U 

Harley 


2.192 

098 

2,890 

151,1.3.3 

2.3,120 

5,0.56 

OhU 


962 

93 

1,055 

4.5,717 

6,8.58 

4,808 

Peaa • • 


1..59.T 

2.33 

1,826 

139,993 

20,999 

4,108 

Ueaiu 


596 

43 - 

639 

47,925 

7,189 

1,512 



.37 

37 

2,.343 

.151 

636 

i.lnwcd and rai)e^>e(l 


1,607 

2,804 

4,411 

499,913 

74,987 

5,101 

Clover and Tlinotliy awU - 

cwt. 20 to a ton. 

279 

1,816 

2,095 

19,903 

2,985 

2,016 

Fla* 


10,611 

.3,194 

1.3,8,35 

121,515 

18.677 

20,468 



16,159 

511 

16,77‘) 

75,465 

11,.320 

8,72 1 

Hemp - - 



2,3.52 

2,352 

22,314 

3,352 

3,501 

Hemp codilla 



202 

202 

1,010 

1.51 

171 




4,182 

4,182 

12.5,460 

18,819 

4,175 

llrUtle* and hair 


2 

155 

157 

14,130 

2,120 

64 

Feathers and ((Uitli 



lot 

104 

11,440 

l,f 16 

126 

Oilcakes 


70,361 


70,364 

93,820 

14,073 

67,998 

Oil 



9,00.5 

9,005 

90,0.50 

13,.507 

13,121 

Honet 



1,826 

1,826 

2,130 

320 

1,1.56 

Bone black • 


1,781 

6,055 

7,839 

3,920 

588 

568 

Sugar relin«l and molasses 


91 

12,625 

12,716 

228,888 

34,333 

11,668 

Butter and cheese 



62 

62 

* 1,2tU 

186 

166 

Hides Olid skins • 


222 

141 

863 

10,890 

1,6.34 

Ashes * • 



f 56 

56 

129 

*5 

G4 

Hairs 

_ 


.302 

302 

906 

136 

1 

Mats • 

bundles of 5 mats 


5,060 

6,060 

8,036 

45.5 

5,310 

Sundries 


1 ■ 

- 

• 

50,000 

7,500 


Total value of Exports in 18.51 

- 

• 

R. th 

4,.374,851 

.£656,228 



Account of the Products Importedlnto Kontgsl erg by Sea In the Year 1851, specifying the Quantities 
imported from the U. Kingdom, and elsewhere, with their estimated Values. 


Articldl. 

liii 

From 

another 

Places. 

Total 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value 

InX 

Sterling. 

Articles. 

From 
the U. 
King¬ 
dom. 

From 
all other 
Places. 

Total 

Quan¬ 

tities. 

Value 
in £ 

Sterling. 

ATrw'.k. rum, and 
brandy - - cwtt. 

AshM, calcined • — 

Cotton wool - • — 

Cotton ware - - ^ 

Cotton yam - . — 

Coffee - * — 

Cheese - - -- 

Copperas and vitriol — 

China and earthen¬ 
ware • • — 

Cement « • — 

Dye wood - • — 

Drugs • • — 

Fruit, southern » — 

Fruit, ft^sh and dried — 
Fire clay - - — 

Glass and glassware - —> 
Uypsum - - — 

Honey • . —. 

Hoiis • - — 

Hides and Skint • ~- 

Herrlngs - barrels 

Indigo • • cwta. 

Iron and steel ware • — 
Iron and steel, raw • — 

Iron and steel, new - — 

I,nd - . . — 

White lead • • _ 

Litharge • • — 

614 

20 

1,422 

32 

5,963 

616 

7 

2,087 

190,.300 

.53 

7,808 

1,218 

3.414 

133 

- 

1,104 

10 

87 

485 

4,230 

412 

1,493 

30,718 

1,485 

1,998 

76 

119 

13,589 

296 

918 

22* 

61 

14,694 

526 

582 

360 

1,173 

0,5.53 

11,6.56 

4,058 

1,198 

’ 1,922 
31,225 
1,2.39 
718 
2,.514 
76,039 
24 
I.3,951 
1.490 
28,128 
3f9 
175 
30 

14,2t)3 

316 

2,310 

256 

6,027 

15,510 

5.33 

2,669 

190,660 

1,226 

7,868 

10,771 

15d>70 

4,191 

1,198 

2,104 

1,9.32 

31,225 

1,2.39 

755 

3,029 

79,269 

466 

15,444 

32,208 

29.613 

2,327 

251 

149 

38,348 

417 

7,020 

3,072 

22,601 

53,510 

9.59 

1,201 

7,627 

6,988 

1,180 

11,310 

11,302 

6,287 

1,258 

105 

4,347 

1,875 

2,230 

2,832 

9,087 

77,295 

10,485 

34,749 

9,662 

35,.536 

Xft9i 

490 

179 

.Limestone • . lasts 

1 Linen - • cwts. 

Mill and grind stones, 
llles and bricks - lasts 
Malt liquors • -cwts. 

Mol igses • • ..4 

Mustard - > _ 

Oil, different sorts - — 
Paper • - — 

Rice • - — 

Salt - • — 

Spices of all kinds * — 
Sugar, refined - — 

Sugar, raw • - — 

Succory root • • — 

Tei • - • 

Tl» . . - 

Tinplate • • _ 

Tobacco.manurachircd— 
■f'obacco leaves • _ 

Tar and pitch • — 

Train oil - » — 

Vinegar • • — 

Wfne - - _ 

Woollen ware • — 

Wool, not European — 
Sundry ImimrtH of 
various descriptions 

Total value of Imports 
In I8.'.l - 

148 

49 

261 

1,588 

n’e 

7 

*4,906 

14.5,347 

1,837 

100,400 

9,053 

84 

655 

600 

2,143 

17*5 

>45 

•* ’ 

*1,156 

666 

17 

207 

*3,575 
.361 
4,903 
8,018 
14,453 
7.3.5 
24,948 
9,642 
4,391 
1,33 
1,396 
2,841 
1,111 
14,267 
' 2,150 

971 
17,466 
69 
960 

148 

1,205 

827 

1,605 

207 

116 

3„582 

361 

9,809 

1.53,.36,5 

16,290 

7.35 

12.5,348 

9,642 

13.447 

217 

2,051 

2,841 

1,111 

14,867 

4,293 

971 

17,641 

214 

960 

38 

18,000 

3,722 
2,167 
218 
696 
8,06(1 
975 
11,770 
9,870 
24,435 
1,6,54 
160,418 
7,2.32 
121,023 
651 
9,230 
17,046 
3,3.3.3 
3,3*5 
5,1.52 
437 
31,758 
2,889 
720 

7,500 

. 



£806,385 
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refined sugar, &c., are largely exported ; with smaller quantities of mat^ aslies, 

feathers, wax, hides and skins, &c. Tlie bristles are the best in the Baltic. 1 imber, 
deals, and staves are as good as at Memel, but are scarce. The imports are sugar, 
tea, herrings, iron and steel, coffee, wines, tin and tin plates, dye woods, tobacco, 
spices, drugs, coals, &c. Salt is a government monopoly ; any person being allowed 
to import it, but he must either sell it to government at a price fixed by them, or ex¬ 
port it again. 

Money, Weiyhts, and Measures, same as at DaNtzic ; which sec. 


L, 

LAC, oa GUM LAC (Ger. Lack, Gummihtek t Fr. Lacque, Gonime lacque; \t. 
Lucca, Gommalacca; Sp. Goma laca; Rus. Laka, Gummilak; Arab. Laak; Hind 
JMk'h ; Sans. Ldkshd), a substance, which has been improperly called a gum, produced 
in Bengal, Assam, Pegu, Siam, &c. on the leaves and branches of certain trees, by an 
insect {ekermes lucca). I'he trees selected by the insect on which to deposit its eggs 
are known by the names of the bihar tree (^Croton lacciferum Lin.), the pepel (^Butea 
frondosa), bott, and coosim trees, &c. After being deposited, the egg is covered by the 
insect with a quantity of this peculiar substance, or lac, evidently intended to serve, in 
the economy of nature, as a nidus and protection to the ovum and insect in its first stage, 
and as food for the maggot in its more advanced stage. It is formed into cells, finished 
with as much art as a honeycomb, but differently arranged. Lac yields a fine red dye, 
which, though not so bright as the true Mexican cochineal, is said to be more permanent; 
and the resinous part is extensively used in the manufacture of sealing wax and hats, 
and as a varnish. 

L.ac, when In its natural state, encrusting leaves and twigs, Is called stick lac: It is collected twice a 
year; and the only trouble in procuring it is in breaking down the leaves and branches, and carryiiig 
them to market. When the twigs or sticks are large, or only partially covered, the lac Is freuuently 
separated from them, ns it always ought to be when shipped for Europe, to lessen the exptmse ol freight. 
The bast stick lac is of a deep red colour. When hold against the light, It should look bright, and when 
broken should appear in diamond-like points. If it be not gathered till the Insects have left their cells, 
it becomes pale, and pierced at the top; and it is of little use as a dye, though probably better for a 

Lac dt/e, lac take, or cake lac, consists of the colouring matter extracted from the stick lac. Various 
processes have been adopted for this purpose. It is formed Into small square cakes or pieces, like those 
of indigo. It should, when broken, look dark-coloured, shining, smooth, and compact; when scraped «)r 
posdered, it should be of a bright rod colour, approaching to that of carmine. That which is sandy, 
light-coloured, and spongy, and which, when scraped, is of a dull brickdust colour, should be rejected. 

Notwithstanding the continued fall in the price of cochineal, the use of lac dye has been extending In 
this country. The annual consunmtion may at present (18.13) amount to about 1,200,000 lbs., having 
more than qulntui»lcd since 1818, The finest qualities of lac dye arc seldom met with for sale In CalcutU, 
being generally manufactured under contract for the European market. 

When stick lac has been separated from the twigs to which it naturally adheres, and coarsely pounded, 
llic native silk and cotton dyers extract the colour as far as it conveniently can be done by water. The 
yellowish, hard, resinous iniwder which remains, having somewhat of the appearance of mustard seed, is 
called seed lac. When liquefied by fire, it is formed into cakes, and denominated lump lac. The natives 
use the latter in making bangles, or ornaments in the form of rings, for the arms of the lower class of 
females ; the best shellac being used in manufacturing these ornaments for the superior classes. 

ShcUnc is produced from seed lac, by putting the latter into bags of cotton cloth, and holding it over a 
ch.ireo.al lire, when the lac melts, and being strained through the bag, the resinous part, which is the 
most liquefiable, is obtained in a considerable degree of purity; it is formed into thin sheets or plates. 
Thin, transparent, or amber-coloured sltellac is best; avoid that which is thick, dark, or speckled ; it 
should always, when broken, be ambor-coloured on the edge; that which has a dark brown fracture, 
however thin, should be rejected- Wlien laid on a hot Iron, shellac, If pure, will instantly catch fire, and 
burn with a strong but not disagreeable smell. It used to be principally employed in this country io the 
manufacture of sealing wax, and as a varnish ; but it is now very extensively used in the manufacture 
of hats : the quantity retained for consumption in 1861 amounted to 11,868 cwts. 

In Bengal, lac is chiefly produced iu the forests of Sylhet and Burdwan. The finest dye is said to be 
obtained from the stick lac of Siam and Pogu ; but therfhellac or resinous part obtained from the latter 
is Inferior to that produced froip Sylhet stick lac. It may be obtained in almost any quantity. 

The duties formerly charged on lac when entered fOT consumption were repealerl in 1846. 

An Account of the Quantities of Lac Dye and of Shellac imported into the United Kingdom from the 

East India Comi>any’s Territories and Ceylon, and of the Quantities retained for Home Consumption 

during each of the Six Years ending with 1852. 


Quantities imported into the United 
Kingdom from the £<Mt India 
Ccnipsnjr’a I'erriioriet and Ce>lon. 


Quantities retained for Home Con¬ 
sumption in the United Kingdom 
(being tpe Excess of the Imjiorts 
above the Extioru in each 
Year). 
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The finest loc dye is distinguished by the mark D. L, the 2d by D. T., the 3d by • 
J. Me. U., C. E., &c. The prices vary from 1«. 8<i. to 2a. 6d. per lb. 

The duties used to be 5 per cent, on lac dye» seed lac, and stick lac ; and 20 per 
cent, on shellac ; but it was obviously absurd to charge shellac, which, as already seen, 
IS prepared from the refuse of lac dye, with/oar times the duty laid upon the latter. 
In 1842, the duties were reduced to 1». a cwt., and, as already seen, were repealed in 
1845. — (^Bancroft on Permanent Coloursy vol. ii. pp. 1—60.; Ainsliet Mat. Med.; 
Milburn'e Orient. Com. ; and. private information.') 

LACE (Du. Kanten: Fr. DentAle; Ger. Spitzen; It. MerJettiy Pizzi; Rus. Kru- 
ihewo; Sp. Encajes), a plain or ornamented net-work, tastefully composed of many fine 
threads of gold, silver, silk, flax, or cotton, interwoven, from Lacinia (Lat.), the guard 
hem or fringe of a garment. 

The origin of this delicate and beautiful fabric is involved in considerable obscurity; 
but there is no doubt it lays claim to high antiquity. In Mr. Hope’s Costumes of the 
Ancients, many beautiful lace patterns are portrayed on the borders of the dresses of 
Grecian females ; and from the derivation of the word “ lace," it is probable it was 
not unknown to the Romans. It is supposed that Mary de’ Medici was the first who 
brought lace into France, from Venice, where, and in the neighbouring states of Italy, it 
is understood to have been long previously worn; but we find that in England, so early 
as 1483, “ laces of thread, and laces of gold, and silk and gold,” were enumerated among 
the articles prohibited to be imported. — (1 Rich. .3. c. 10.) It is, therefore, fair to 
presume that this manufacture had begun in England prior to that period, as this and 
many subsequent acts were passed — (19 Hen. 7. c. 21. ; 5 Eliz. c. 7. ; 13 & 14 Car. 2. 
c. 13. ; 4 & .5 W. & M. c. 10., &c.)—for the encouragement and protection of our 
home manufacture; but it may equally be concluded, that as pins (which are indis¬ 
pensable in the process of lace making) were not used in England till 1543, the manu¬ 
facture of lace must have been vulgar in fabric, and circumscribed in its extent. Tradi¬ 
tion says that the lace manufacture was introduced into this country by some refugees 
from Flanders, who settled at or near Cranfield, now a scattered village on the west side 
of Bedfordshire, and adjoining Biudcs ; but there is no certain evidence that we arc in¬ 
debted to'the Flemings for the introduction of this beautiful art, though we undoubtedly 
owe to them most part of our manufactures of articles of dress ; we have also imitated 
many of their lace fabrics, and greatly improved our ‘manufacture, by profiting by the 
superior taste which they have displayed in the production of this article. In 1626, Sir 
Henry Borlase foifhded and endowed the free school at Great Marlow, for 24 boys, to 
read, write, and cast accounts; and for 24 girls, to knit, spin, and make bone lace — 
( Lewis's Topography) ; so that there is reason to suppose that at this time the manu¬ 
facture had commenced in Buckinghamshire, which by degrees extended to the adjoining 
counties of Bedford and Northampton. In 1640, the lace trade was a flourishing interest 
in Buckinghamshire— {Fuller's Worthies, and difterent Itineraries); and so greatly had 
it advanced in England, that by a royal ordinance in France, passed in 1660, a mark 
was established upon the thread lace hhportedfrom this country and from Flanders, and 
upon the point lace from Genoa, Venice, and other foreign countries, in order to 
secure payment of the customs duties. —( Universal Dictionary.) 

Pillow Laos —the original manufacture — is worked upon a hard stuffed pillow, with 
silk, flay, or cotton threads, according to a parchment pattern placed upon it, by means of 
pins, bobbins, and spindles, which are placed and displaced, twisting, and interweaving 
the threads, so as to imitate the pattern designed. This manufacture has been long pur- 
•sued in almost every town and village in the midland counties, particularly in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, and Northamptonshire, besides at Honiton, in Devon, and va¬ 
rious other places in the west of England. 'Hie principal places where it is made in the 
Netherlands are Antwerp, Brussels, Mechlin, Louvaine, Ghent, Valenciennes, and Lisle. 
It is also made at €hantilly near Paris (celebrated for veils), Charleville, Sedan, 
Le Compt6 de Bourgoync, Liege, Dieppe, Havre, Harfleur, Pont I’Evesque, Gosors, 
Fecamp, Caen, Arras, Bapaume, &c. in France; and at various places in Spain, l*or- 
tugal, and Italy. In England and Ireland, besides the laws passed at different times to 
encourage and protect the manufacture, associations were formed in various places, with 
the view of exciting a spirit of emulation and improvement, by holding out premiums 
for the production of the best pieces of bone lace ; and although smuggling of foreign 
lace was carried on to a great extent, (in 1772, 72,000 ells of French lace were seized in 
the port of Leigh, and lodged in the king’s warehouse there, besides numerous other 
seizures,) the British manufacture advanced in an unparalleled degree.— {Gentleman's 
Mag. 1751, vol. xxi. p. 520. ; vol. xlii. p. 434.) It is imagined that the first lace ever 
made in this country was of the sort called Brussels point, the net work made by bone 
bobbins on the pillow, and the pattern and sprigs worked with the needle. Such 
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appears to have been the kind worn by the nobility and people of hij'h rank, as is 
evident by the different portraits now in existence, painted by Vandyke, in the time of 
Charles L, and afterwards by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the suc¬ 
ceeding reigns of Charles II., Queen Anne, and George I. About a century since, 
the grounds in use were the old Mechlin, and what the trade termed the wise ground^ 
which was very similar, if not identical, with the modern Mechlin, the principal article 
in the present French manufacture. The laces made in these grounds were singularly 
rich and dtirable ; the designs of the old Mechlin resembled the figures commonly in¬ 
troduced in ornamental carving. Between 70 and 80 years ago, a great deterioration 
was occasioned by the introduction of the Trolly ground, which was exceedingly coarse 
and vulgar, the figures angular, and altogether in the worst taste conceivable. An 
improvement, however, took place about the year 1770, when the ground, which is 
probably the most ancient known, was re-introduced ; this was no other than the one 
still in partial use, and denominated the old French ground. About 1777, or 1778, 
(piite a new ground was attempted by the inhabitants of Buckingham and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, which quickly superseded all the others; this was the point ground^ which 
had (as is supposed) been imported from the Netherlands. From the first appearance 
of this ground may be dated the origin of the modern pillow lace trade ; but it was not 
until the beginning of the present century that the most striking improvements were 
made ; for during the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the article, though cer¬ 
tainly much more light and elegant from the construction of the ground, was miserably 
l) 0 (>r and spiritless in the design. Soon after the year 1800, a freer and bolder style 
was adopted; and from that time to 1812, the improvement and consequent success 
were astonishing and unprecedented. At lloniton, in Devon, the manufacture had 
arrived at that perfection, was so tasteful in the design, and so delicate and beautiful in 
the workmanship, as not to be excelled even by the best specimens of Brussels lace. 
During the late war, veils of this lace were sold in London at from 20 to 100 guineas; 
they are now sold from 8 to 15 guineas, 'JThc effects of the competition of machinery, 
however, were about this time felt; and in 1815, the broad laces began to be superseded 
by the new manufacture. The pillow lace trade has since been gradually dwindling 
into insignificance, compared with its condition 30 years back. It is difficult to form 
an estimate of the number of persons employed in pillow lace making during its pros¬ 
perity ; but in a petition from the makers in Buckingham and the neighbourhood, 
presented to her present Majesty in 1830, it was stated that 120,000 persons were 
dependent on the trade ; but this number has since been very greatly diminished. 

Nottingham Lace. — A frame-work knitter of Nottingham, named Hammond, about 
the year 1758, was the first who made lacc by machinery. Dissipated in habits, and 
destitute of money, employment, or credit, the idea struck him, while looking at the 
broad lace on his wife’s cap, that he could fabricate a similar article by means of his 
stocking frame. — ( Gravenor Henson on Hosiery, Lace, ^c. p. 295 ) He tried, and 
succeeded. Die first machine ostensibly for lace (introduced at Nottingham about the 
same period, by A. Else and Harvey of London) was called a pin machine, for making 
single press pohit net in imitation of the Brussels ground. This machine, although 
lost here, is still used in France in manufacturing the net called tulle. This was the 
age of experiments ; and workmen at their leisure hours employed themselves in 
forming new meshes on the hand, in the hope of perfecting a complete hexagon, Avhich 
had hitherto eluded all their efforts to discover. In 1782, the warp frame was intro¬ 
duced, which is still in use for making warp lace ; and in 1799 it was first attempted 
to make bobbin net by machinery ; but this was not found to answer. During the 
succeeding io years many alterations were made in the construction of the machines, 
with no better succe.ss, until at length, in 1809, Mr. Heathcoat of Tiverton succeeded 
in discovering the correct principle of the bobbin net frame, and obtained a patent for 
M years for his invention.* JSteain power was first introduced by Mr. John Lindley, 
in 1815-16; but did not come into active operation till 1820. It became general in 
1822-23; and a great stimulus was at this period given to the trade, owing to the 
expiration of Mr. Heathcoat’s patent, the increased application of power, and the per¬ 
fection to which the different hand frames had by this time been brought. A temporary 
prosperity shone on the tratle; and numerous individuals — clergymen, lawyers, doctors,, 
and others — readily embarked capital in so tempting a speculation. Prices fell in 

* Since this article was printed in our first edition, Mr. Heathcoat was pointed out to us as the original 
inventor of the bobbin net machine, and that, prior to his patent being obtained, bobbin net by machinery 
was unknown, although numerous attempts had been made to produce it by its means. Mr IJrunel, 
en{{inecr, who was examined, as a witness, In the action Boville v. Moore, tried before Sir Vicary (libbs, 
in March, 1816, stated, in reference to this machine, that when Mr. Heathcoat had separated one half of 
tlie tiireads, and placed them on a beam as warp threads, and made the bobbin which carried llie other 
half of the threads act between those warp thr^s, so as to produce Buckinghamshire or pillow lace, the 
lace machine was invented. Relying upon the authenticity oT this statement, we feel it due to Mr. Heath- 
coat to give this explanation. * 
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proportion as production increased ; but the demand was immense; and the Nottingham 
lace frame became the organ of general supply, — rivalling and supplanting, in plain 
nets, the most finislicd productions of France and the Netherlands. 

llie contrast is so remarkable between the production of former times and the results 
of the present day, through the employment of machinery, in spinning and doubling the 
yarn, and in the fabrication of the net itself, that it presents a subject of much interest. 
Jn 1812, the price of No. 200. yarn was 40#. per lb. ; in 1835, it was only 12s. ; while 
a square yard of middle quality bobbin net, which in 1812 sold for about 40s. per yard, 
could be purchased in 1835 at lOd. A pillow lace maker even of the present day 
(1843) can only fabricate from 4 to 5 meshes per minute: the earliest machines ac¬ 
complished 1,000 meshes per minute; but at present not less than 30,000 meshes per 
minute are made by the machines I 


Since t!ie publication of our last edition, this trade lias experienced great fluctuations. Mr. Fclkin, of 
NoUingliam, who has devoted great attention to the statistics of the manufacture, and is favourably 
known as tlie author of different periodical statements respecting it, estimated that in 1831 the quantity 
jiroduced was ‘23,400,000 square yards, worth l,891,87.'i/.; in 1833,30,771,000 square yards, worth 1,8r)0,6502.; 
and in 1830, 28,740,074 square yards, value 1,309,938/. At present (1843) the whole number of machines in 
the holibin net trade is about 3,‘200, and of these about 2,000 are in full work (1,400 power, and 1,200 
liand machines), and others which have been discontinued are coming Into employment. About 2,000 
of these machines are situated in Nottingham and the neighbourhood, and the remainder in Leicester- 
slure, Dcrliyshire, the west of England, and the Isle of Wight. It is considered that the produce of 
this branch of trade for 184‘i, may be estimated thus — 

Weight of raw silk used, 125,000 lbs.; weight when prepared, 100,000 lbs., value - j^l00,000 

Weight of Sea Island cotton, costing 140,000/., ‘2,'200,000 lbs.; weight when prepared, 

1,400,000 lbs., value 492,000 

Total value of material - » - « jt*.592,000 


This amount of yam is calculated to h.ave produced— 
riain quillings and Brussels nets ... 
Fancy and plutt nets - - - - 

Silk ditto - - . - - 


.£330,000 

890,000 

200,000 


1,420,000 

Value of embroidery - 440,000 

' Interest of capital, rent, wages, profits, &c. . - - - . 030,(100 


Total value of Imbbin net trade, which may be divided into plain finished goods, 750,000/.; 
and fancy and embroidered ai tides, 1,040,000/. : of whidi sum not less than 1,100,000/. 
ha.s been paid f(jr labour, divided among.st 73,000 men, women, and children - . £’2,390,00C 

I'hc business is in the liand.s of about IIW) estabiislimcnts. 

Warp lace trade (a separate branch), employing about 800 machines, almost entirely 
workeu by baud, is estimated thus — 

Weight of raw silk used, 40,000 lbs.; when prepared, .30,000 lbs. - . .£40,000 

Weight of cotton wool, cost ‘25,000/., 000,000 lbs.; when prepared, 450,000 lbs. - 05,000 


Total value of material - - £105,000 


Calculated to have produced—Silk lace, v.aluo ... 150,000 

Cotton lace, value - - - ‘200,000 

- 350,000 

This br.aneh is estimated to employ 4,000 hands, receiving IG.5,000/. in wages ; and tliC 

I»roduce is dispo-sed of liy nl)Out 1.5 houses in Nottingham and the neighbourhood.-- 

Estimated total value of bobbin net and warp lace triide ... £2,740.000 


It is believed that more than half this amount i» used for homo consumption, of which the larger part 
is sold by London houses: the remainder is exported chiefly to Hamburg, the Lcipsic and I'ranKlort 
fairs, Antwerp and tlie rest of Delgium, France (contralwnd), Italy, Sicily, North and South America, 
am) to our colonies in th« East ami West Indies and Australia. 

Tliis m.umfaeiure would now seem to be recovering from the depression which it has suffered for some 

f ears ])ast. Its improvement has been ciiiefly effected by the adaptation of macinnery to tlie priKluction of 
ace in imitation of the, best specimens of the pillow lace of former times. Tliis has wen aecomplislied by 
means of the " Jjicquard” ai>paratus being successfully applied to tliemachines under various modiliiwtlona 
(for which p;iteiits have been taken by Mr, Fisher, Mr. Vickers, Mr. Ileatheoat and <ithers), tlieir object 
being to introiiiice iiatterns, eitlier of cloth work, or open work, or a combination of both ; and to such 
perlectioii iiave tlie.se Improvements In machinery arrived, that the lace now produced by tiie frame 
bears .so close a resemblance to the ancient and most elab.ir.ito of the foreign grounds, viz. Priest’s Jacc, 
Valenciennes, Mechlin, and llrnssels, as to ileceive even a practised eye; and so remarkable lias the 
dilforcnce in value become to the tr.ide itself, that while a single yard of 12-4tli8 plain net may be bought 
for one slnUing, platt lace of lirst-rate design in pattern may bring even from 5/. to 10/. per yard. To 
))roduce tlic former, the cost of u m.'ichlno might amount *to 250/., while the improved machinery, 
nqiiired to produce the latter, would incur an outlay of perhaps 1,000/. Uy the application of tho 
“ Jacquard” to the bobbin net frame (by f.ir the most intricate, delicate, and expensive of all looms), 
a triumph of a most important kind has been achieved for tho English manufacture, ns it has been 
attended with a solidity and certainty, both with respect to e.apital and labour, which was formerly un¬ 
known 111 tho trade, when eonfiiied to the production of plain nets alone; the character of the manu¬ 
facture has been elevated, .mid this li.as been further promoted by the establishment of government schools 
of di'.sign, where youtlis are assiduousiy studying the art of pattern-drawing, and the taste of tho court 
and the higher classes has again been attracted to this most delicate of all our fabric.s. Machines of 
greater wiillh and speed liave superseded tlie narrow frames formerly used; while numbers of the old 
machines liave acquired an cntnuiced value by their adaptation to the modern improvements. The 
greater skill required in working the Jacquard mountings, ns well as greater power necessary for the 
wider frames, now being inlroduood, Ims called for a larger amount of adult labour than was used with 
tho narrow machines, and has maleri.ally improved the emulitiun of the workmen from an increased rate 
of wages. On the other hand, not less tlmn ‘280 small owners of machines have disappeared from the 
li^t of manufacturers since (at Icjist 500 of the narrow machines formerly in use have been sold 

as old iron ;) amk tlic iiuiubci of einbroiderei s, fornierly employed to a great extent on plain nets, but 
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now chiefly enfragefl on the most tasteful description of work, may have ^en reduced from lOOjOnO 
women nnd cliildren, in 1833, to perhaps 60,000 at present, and even these, unless in the highest branches, 
only derive a precarious employment. . ^ j i j 

'I'lie condition of the workpeople is generally improving (except In the case of those enga^n on plain 
common good.s); their nett wagei may vary from 12s. to 60s. a week, or may average 20s. Women, ds. 
to 12 f. or averagers., and children. Is to 6 s., or average, 2 s. In the superior departments oi the 
trade employment is on tlie increase. But the working of machinery by night, and the long liours in 
wlilch women and children are engaged in labour, deserve the most serious attention, and should, if pos¬ 
sible, be restricted. It is right, however, to state that the health of the power machine workman is on the 
whole understood to be good; the factories arc neither hot nor contlncd ; and the hands have only to 
euperintend, not work the machines. Hand machine labour is much heavier, but as it is the custom to 
work by “ shifts ” the men are seldom more than 6 hours a day at the frame. The embroidery frame 
is perhaps the most injurious to health ; the workers in general commence at a tender age, and from con¬ 
stantly leaning over the frame While their bodies remain la a state of inactivity, they are frequently dis- 
torteri in their persons, and become the victims of pulmonary disease. Notwithstanding the sedentary 
liahits of the pillow lace workers, their general health is understood to be better than that of the lace 
embroiderers, but in botli these employments, the hours of labour are much too long for children. 1 hey 
arc', liowover, purely domestic employment.s under the ^ipertntendence of parents ; and as the existence 
of the latter depends in a great measure on the quantity of labour they can bring into operation, their 
lU’ec.ssities too frequently overbalance their affections, and it is not easy for the legislature to interfere in 
such cases. 

A considerable increase within the last few years has also taken place in bobbin net machinery on the 
rontinc’iit, particularly at Calais, where, in 1823, there were not 3.6 machines, and perhaps not 100 on the 
Continent altogetlier. Mr Felkin stated the number of frames employed there in 1833. as under — 


C;rlrt!s 

1 ) 0 . 

iKi. 


Houlo;:;;ne - 

Sc.t)rnc;rs - 
boiiajr - 

I.iae 

ri)ir>iit 

ht. c Jiu-nlin 

nil. 


- GOO 8-4tlis 11 point hand circular quill¬ 

ings. 

- GO 7-4ihs 11 point hand levers. 

- i'j various widths} old machines. 

pusher, traverse, fto. 

- 30 hand circular ; chlellj 8*4ths quill¬ 

ings. 

- ,30 hand njachincs ; plain nets. 

- 145 part power, part hand machines; 

plain net. 

- 120 S-ltlis.lO-lths, and 12-4UJS, 

power: plain net. 

• .3.3 pow (>r, 12-lfIis. 

- DO cliiofly li.ind ; plain nets. 

• 60 8-ltlis, 10 4ths,aiul i2-lths,powcr; 

plain neU chiellj. 


Caen - - S3 hand; quillings chiefly. 

Paris - - 10 hand machines chiefly, 

l.yona • - 60 do. do. 

Villages In the> 
north of France / 

Rwit/,erland - 60 neatly all liand m.-ichines. 

.Saxony • • 70 do. do. 

Austria - - GO power and hand do. 

Itusaia and Prussia 20 probaWy ; botli hand and power. 

Total 1,6 50 


TV. B—The last mentioned countries, judging ftom their 
eflbrth to otuaiii niodcl mucldnes, wwe preparing to manufac¬ 
ture very extensively. 


The produce of these m.-ichincs was estimated at 9,824,000 square y.ards of net of the value of ."»70,2.W. ; 
but they li.ive since increased perhajis !,(100 in number. It was stated in an address presented to the 
(9iainb('i of Dc|iutiL'S, in Marcli 1833, th,at bobbin net to the value of 1,000,000/. sterling w,as annually 
used in France, formed of equal moieties of French and Knglish manufacture. Since that periotl, the 
m.ieliino.s have increased from 1,0.30 to about 2 , 000 , at least 100 having been Imported hence since 1836, 
lii'gidcs about 200 additional msfdes” which arc tlie most dilHcult in construction. Any important 
imiirovements wlilcli have lieen made in the machinery have been wholly effected by English meciianics ; 
but these improvements liave been speedily copied, and applied on the Continent. Notwithstanding tho 
advantagc.s derived by the lace manufacturer from the acquisition of English machines, a movement is 
at (hi.s time making in France to prevent the importation of English machinery. It is, however, an Im- 
iHirtant fiet in reference to the lace trade, that the bobbin net now produced on the Continent, is fully as 
large as in England, Hitherto the French manufacturers have confined themselves to medium qualities 
and prices ; but they have .acquired some advantage over us by the greater taste they display in getting 
up the goods for tlie market; ami thceUVcts of this eompotition, which we are now feeling, in tho Ameri¬ 
can anil other markets, will, no doubt, put our manufacturers on the alert to meet it. French lace is said 
to he smuggled into this country at from .3 to 10 per cent. 5 but so superior is the French Custom-house 
superintendence, that for several years p.ist the smugglers’ charge on English lace has been noUIess than 
fiO jier cent, iireuiium. 


The most celebrated foreign laces are — 

1. nrunntU, (lie nuiht vahoibli'. Then* arc 2 Hnd<t: Brut- 
tfit I'ruuud, iMviiig .1 hexaKon inedi, forimd by platting ,nid 
(Mistitit; 4 tlirL-ads of 11 ix to a jierpendii iiiar line of nie.h; 
Iiriiueli irire /'round, made of silk — ineNhes p.mly straight 
nnil [i.irtly .irched. The pjtlern is worked si'p.aralely, and set 
on 1)V the needle. 

2. -Vr, lilin ; a hexagon niedi formed of 3 fl.ix threads twlsleil 
nnd pl.itted to ti peipeiidn ul.ir line or pillar, 'i'he p.illein is 
■worki-d in the net. 

.3. Viilrncirniict; an irregnl.ar liex.igon.al formed of 2 thre.ads, 
p.ntb twisted and plaited at the tot) of the mesh. Thepaltevn 
IS worked in the net similar to MecliHn lace. 

1. Lisle i a diamouil mesh, formed of 2 threads platted to a 
pillar. 

Cl. AlcHcon (called blond); hexagon of 2 thrc.ads, twisted 
simil.ir to Iliickingliarn lace; considered the most inferior of 
any made on the cnshinri. 

G. Alencon Point; formed of 2 threads to « pilbir, with octa¬ 
gon .and square meshes altern.ately. 


The French nets made by machinery are — 

l.Sinffle Presspoint^ culled, when not ornamented, tvJlt 
and when ornnineiitetl, drnU-tle; made of silk ; is an inK*rior 
net, but Is attractive from tho beautiful manner in which it ia 
stitKiied. 

2. 7’Wro Berlin ; *o called from lieing Invented at Berlin, 
.and the stitch Iwing removed .3 needles from its jdace of loop¬ 
ing; is fanciful and ornamented in appearance, but not in 
demand in England. 

.3. Fleur de VuUe, made from the warp lace machine; mesh 
of^2 descriptioius, wliich gives a shaded appearance to Uia 

4. Tvlle An^Ms Is double preasetl point lace. 

5. IMihin iirf.) princip.illy made by Knglish emigrants, who 

6. Warp net, j have settled in France. 

*•* 'Fe are indebted for this learned and very excellent 
article to Mr. Robert Slater, of Fore Street, London. 


LACK, a word u.sed in the Ea-st Indies to denote the sum of 100,000 rupees, 
which, supposing them standards, or siccas, at 2s. 6c(., amounts to 12,500/. sterling * 

I.ADING, BILL OF. See Bill of Lading. 

LAGAN. See Flotsam. 

LAG U A YU A, the principal sea-port of the republic of Venezuela, in the province of 
Caracca.s, on the Caribbean Sea, lat. 10° 36' Ion. 67° 6' 45" W. Population 

8,000 ? In 1810, the population is believed to have amounted to 13,000 ; the reduction 
being a consequence of the lo.ss of life caused by the tremendous earthquake of 1812, 
and the ma.ssacres and proscription.s incident to the revolutionary war. llie popula¬ 
tion of the city of Caraccas, of which La Guayra may be considered as the port, fell off, 
from the same causes, from 43,000 in 1810, to 23,000 in 1830; but they are now both 
increasing.^ 


E 2 
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LA GUAYRA. 


Port. — There is neither quay nor mole at La Guayra. Ships moor E. N. E. and W. S. W., with their 
heads to the north, at from ^ to | of a mile from the land, in from 9 to J8 fathoms. I'he holding ground 
Is good; and notwithstanding the openness of the road, vessels properly found in anchors and cables 
run very little risk of being driven from their moorings. 

Trade. — I’lie principal articles of export are coffee, cocoa, indigo, hides, sarsaparilla, &c. La Guayra 
shares the trade of Venezuela with the ports of Cumana, I’uerto Cabello, Maracaybo, &c., having about 
a half of its entire amount. The imports and exports of Venezuela in 1833*34 were as follows :_ 


Imports. 

[ Exports. [ 

r<)tton i^oodg - . • » 

W'oollon ditto . - - 

Silk - , . . . 

f'loMr . - . • 

Turk .... 

OtluT imports ... 

Total ... 

Value. 

Lbt. 

CofTee ... 11,602,6.14 
Cai-ao - - - A,.WL!}16 

Indigo ... 421,602 

Dye-woods - - 17,bij7,H.''>3 

Tobacco, cinchona bark, baize, hides, 
flic. » . » . 

Total - 

Value. 

Dollart. 

61.5,270 

7.5,4.^7 

96,912 

140.770 

I2.'^,447 

1,181,048 

Dollart. 

1,29.3,6,06 

706,2 IS 
.OOI.SIS 
72,926 

816,8.37 

8,296,411 

I _.1 ,.394,18.-5 


We subjoin a statement of the principal exports from La Guayra during each of the 5 years ending 
the 5th October, 1847. 


Years 
ending 
,'ith October. 

CoTlC. 

Cocoa. 

Cotton. 

Sugar. 


Hides. 

1813 

1811 

1S15 

1816. 

1847 

()uintala. 

1 147,174 

132,086 
122,912 
l.'.l,976 
126,812 

Fanegas. 

28,6.24 

1 38,739 

29.118 
32,476 
37,876 

Quintala. 

510 

, 2.36 

767 

210 

1,128 

Quintals. 

.3,268 

2/»08 

6,1.63 

4,.6(.2 

7,040 

fils* 

1,074 

702 

489 

.617 

621 

Number. 

31,6.84 

4.6,212 

41,87.3 

,3.6,660 

49,773 


Duties received at Custom-lIouBC, La Guayra, 1842-3, 831,8t8 doll,: 1843-44, 722,115 do,; 1844-45. 
795,051 do. ; 1846-4G, 891,502 do. 


TonnsRcdutj 

Etitrnnoe fisi - - « 

An(’hnrn«e . - - 

('n|lUllnnfIlort>f«•e - 
Interpretc-r’s fca and trans- 
failng manifist 

1’erinit to diM'liarM and stamp 
j Ifenifij olfiriT’s fee 
! IMi inlci p nl rh ar>{c for water ^ 


National. 

Foi i ig.i (not 
I.rivilegcd). 

$ 

(it. 

* 

r/t. 

.37 

.')(> 

160 

0 

4 

a 

6 

0 

12 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

124 

1 


4 

0 

4 


40 

0 

40 

0 


Mnnu'lpal bill ofhealtli 
I’frmit to load .nid M.nnp • 
Certificate of sea-worthhu'is 
from captain of j>ort, prior 
to loading, and !>tainp 


Valne fn sterl ing money 


National. 

Foreign (not 
piM'iIrg.d). 

« 

(it. 

s 

et». 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

124 

1 

124 

2 

0 

2 

0 

lOS 

75 

2.32 

25 

_^17 

16 10 


14 2 


— A shin introducing a cargo, and sailing in ballast, would be liable to all the above charges with 
the exception or tlte last two. ‘ ’ 

The charge for water is levied without regard to tonnage; viz. sloops and scliooncrs, 20 dollars each 
brigs 30, and ships 40. * 


Port Ucutdalions. — On casting anchor, a visit is paid by the collector of customs, or his agotJt, arenm- 
panied by other officers, who take from the master hi.s register, mniufest, and muster-roll, and an olKccr 
is left on hoard until the r.argo is discharged. The master must swear to his manifest within 24 htmrs 
alter his arrival, when the permit to discharge is granted, and within 3 days ail invoices must be pre¬ 
sented. Tlu! discharge completed, the same officers rep.air <»n board to examine the vessel, and all being 
fotuul in order, the officer is withdrawn. The clearing of a vessel outwards (that has entered with cargo) 
In ballast is then completed by paying the port charges ; proof wherettf being produced, the pcrrtiission 
to sail is signed by thc-governor and harbour master. If the vessel take cargo ou board, then the same 
formality, as to visiting, is }ftrsued, as on the entry of a ves.sel. 

Credit. — Gomis iinportca are almost Invariably sold upon credit; those exported arc, ob the other 
hand, always sold for ready money. Tlie terms of credit vary from 2 to 6 months, or more, llankruntcv 
is very rare. ^ 

CoTmni.siiinn, Brokerage, *c. —Any one who ])Ieascs may undertake the functions of broker, factor or 
mercliHiit in Venezuela. The only obligation is the paying the patent or licence, that must be taken 
out by every one exercising such trades. This varies, according to the busine.ss, from about 17. I3.v. id. to 
fiiy. 185 . id. a year, and falls on natives as well as foreigners. The rates of commission are as follows • —. 


On sales of good# iniportwl - - - - .0 per cent. 

Guaranteeing the wine without regard U) time « 

On sales of produv’e - - - - -‘.tj 

On shl]iping produce, as returns for goods Im- 
norttsl, or upon orders where cash is provided 
h>r the purchase - - - - - 2i 

But upon orders where the nmolnit has to be 
drawn for, tur when provision is made in hUU of 
*"xcliange - - - - - » A 

Collecting monies, and remitting the same • 1 


But when monies arc collected, and remittance 
Bordered in blll.>.of exchange, including guaran¬ 
tee of the sahie - - _ - . 2i per ct 

Negotiating and indorsing hills - . - vI * 

On money remitted as return for goods sold - 1 

On bills remitted as return for goods sold, includ¬ 
ing guarantee thereof, as may be Agreed - 1 to 21 
Advancing money upon letters o? credit and 
drawing for the same - - . . gr 

Collecting or procuring freight for veusels - » 


Insurance. — There are no establishments for conducting the business of insurance in Venezuela. 

Money, IVeights, and Measures —The currency of the country consists of silver money, known by the 
name of macuquena, divided into dollars of 8 reals, ^ do, of 4 rcal.s, besides reals, ^ reals, and qiiartilhts 
or \ reals. This money is of very unequal weight and purity, the coins issued since the commence¬ 
ment of the revolutionary war having been often a good deal defaced. The real should be worth 6<f 
sterling. 

Weights and measures same as those of Spain. 

Tart’S. — Ileal tare Is taken both at the Custom-house and by the merchant. 

Commercial Prospects. — The commerce and industry of Venezuela suffered severely from the revolu. 
tlonary struggle of which she was the theatre. But the country has been for some time past compara¬ 
tively tranquil. As the riches of Venezuela consist entirely of the products of her agriculture, the fegis- 
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lature has wisply exerted itself to give it encouragement, by abolishing tithes, the tobwco monopoly, &c. 
Hut the want of a supply of efficient labour, arising out of the measures in progress for the a^lition of 
slavery, is the grand obstacle to the progress of Industry. The English consul at Puerto Cabelio, in 
adverting to the deficiency of labour, in a communication dated June, 184.3, says th^ an able-bodied 
man can earn enough by a day’s labour to keep himself for a week ; and such being the case, can any 
one expect industry to (fourish, unless some sort of system for the supply of compulsory labour be re¬ 
sorted to ? Indeed, the consul, thougli a warm advocate for the abolition of slavery, is, though not very 
consistently, alive to the necessity of what he calls “ a mild compulsory system 1 ” The truth is, that in 
countries like this, freedom and idleness are synonymous. 

We have derived these details partly from Comular Returns, and partly from private information, 

TjAMAR, formerly Cobija, a sea-port of the republic of Bolivia, the ci-devant Upper 
Peru, on the' west coast of South America, lat. 22° 39' 30" S., long. 70° 12' W. 
Pojmlation, 5,0«0. ? 

In 1833 Lamar was declared a free port, and in it centres almost the whole foreign trade of the 
republic. Its situation i.s, however, very unfavourable. It labours under a great want of Iresli water ; 
and is obliged t<) import all its provisions by sea, either from Valparaiso, on the one band, or from Arica 
on the otlier, I'lie desert of Atacama lies bc'twcen It and the Internal and populous part of the country, 
where the towns of I’otosi, Cochabamba, Charcas, &c. are situated. The produce imported at Lamar 
is conveyed across the desert on the backs of mules to the Interior ; the gold and silver of the mines 
Ixiing brought in tlie same way to the port to be shipped. These, with copper, saltpetre, chlnchilli 
skins, and wool, form the principal articles of export. Saltpetre Is found in large quantities in the 
desert; the copper is found near the coast, and, owing to the scarcity of fuel, most part of it is exported 
in the shape of ore. 

Peru possesses a long narrow slip of land, stretching along the coast of the Pacific from Arequipa to the 
Pay of Pica, wliich ought naturally to belong to Bolivia, being, in fact, the littoral of tlie hitter. The 
Bolivian government has set on foot viirious negotiations to obtain the cession of this tract, which, besides 
greatly improving the frontier of the republic, would, .at the same time, render her mistress of Arica, 
winch is, in all ro.spccts, much better fitted than Lamar for becoming the entropbtof her trade. Hitherto, 
however, these negotiations li.ive proved uborttve, so that, as already stated, Lamar at present engrosses 
ino.st [lart of the foreign trade of the state. 

We subjoin the decree constituting Lamar a free port: — 


1. From ami after tlic 1st of July of this present year, 18S3, 
Port Lamar shall he absoluiely free ami open. 

y. Vesseh of every nation may enter this port and remain as 
lon>f as tl ey plc.-ise, without tn'inif Milijected to an^ t-ar wh.if- 
ever, euher on entrance, or during their stay, or on their de¬ 
parture. 

.1. They sh.^ll lie fiee from all duties of anchorage, tonnage, 
shifting, uiilo.iding, or reloading of cargo, deposit, storage, or 
any other of wlialever denomination. 

1. (io<ids may he deposited in priv.ate warehouses, without 
any intervenlion on ttie part of the government. 

.u. 'file llustoni-house of Port L.tin.tr is suppressed. In its 
stead will lie a roinmisslotier's office, for the pimiose of dis- 
trilmtlng permit!, for the tiansportation of goods Into the In¬ 
terior. 

€•, Whenever goods are to Ive sent into the interior, they 
must iirst lie suhinittod to tlie commissioner, together with the 
invoice corre.ponding. 

7. 'I’lie commissioner will register them in a liook, together 
uitli tlieir viiliiation ni.ide by two inercliants of llie place, and 
the iiamfs of their owners, of the person to whom, and the 
jil.aie where tiiey are to lie sent. Tins Is to liesiened liy the 
person entering the goods, who at the same time hinds him-elf 
to have them Iransporteil direct to ttie (iustom-hotise for which 
tlicy are destined, without opening any of tlie ca.ses, hags, or 
other envelopes, each of which shall lie sealed, marked, and 
luiinlieied liefnre dejiarture. These points are to be expressed 
In tlie iiermif. 

S. ’i'lie coniinlsslonor shall liy the earliest post send a notice 
to the collector of the Custom-house for which any ineichan- 
tlisc Is dostiiiod^ specifying the numbers, characters, quantities, 
and (nullities of the several iirtich s. 

!>. a'lie goods mnst not be carried by any unaccustomed 
ro.ids, blit only through Calam.i and the public thorotighlares : 
and whenever they pasi, (liroiigh any place at whii h a »i.anl or 
Commissioner is stationed, the permits must be exhibited. In 
order that their arrival with their seals unbroken may beascer- 
tajiied. 


10. Merchants, cither In person or by a representative, must 
produce to the commissioner of the port a certiticate of the 
delivery of the goods at the Custom-house for which they are 
dt'siineil within 6 months from the day of their entry! in 
case ttioy do not, tliey must at the entl of that period pay the 
wliole of the duties on them. 

11. From and after the Ist of July, 18SS, all goods entered 
at Fort Lamar sliall jiay a duty of only ft per cent, over and 
above that of half |»er cent, to the con.sulado. 

1*2. The duty of ft per cent, shall be paid thus: at the port, 2 
percent, on the valuation made as aforesaid; and the other 3 
at tile Custom-house In the inferior for which the gootis are 
di slhied. In eacli case one half at th.c end of 3, the oilier half 
at tlie end of ftmontlis. 

13. All goods carried from Port Lamar by land to any of 
the adjuiiiing republics sliall only pay a transit duty of 2 per 

1-1. A duty of 2 per cent, shall he paid on three fourths of all 
gold and silver money entered at any of the custom-houses in 
the interior for cxiiorlation through Fort I.amar. 

1ft. It is absolutely prohiblteil to export gold or silver, in bul¬ 
lion or plate, except in small quantities fur the use oftheperiion 
carrying it out. It wilt be sei'/ed wherever it is found on this 
side the districts ofRan Antonio San Vincente, Aloca, Agua, 
de ('astdl.i, Ia<«|uepate, or the line of the canal. 

I(j. All hardware for agriculture and mining, machinery, 
instruments of science or the arts, iron, steel, quicksilver, and 
moral books, may be introduced free of duty into the re- 
puliHc, and productions of Bolivia may be exported likewise 
free. 

17. A premium of 2 percent, on their value shall be alloweil 
on tlie exportation through Fort Lamar, of cascarilla, wool, 
tin, cocoa, and coffee, in the shape of remission from duties to 
the .amount on goods carrltd into tlie interior from the sama 


'i'he remaining articles of the Decree are of a purely local 
nature. 


Account of the Quantity and Value free on board of the Bolivian, Peruvian, and Argentine Products, 
exported from Lamar, in 1840. 




Price wr Weight or 
Quantity, 

Value in 

Country of ProducUon. 



Dollars. 

£ sterling. 

Bark, Calisuya 

quintals. 

90 

8 <■/. £ ». a. 

40 0 = 8 0 0 

3,600 0 

720 0 


Copper - 

4,<120 

1 6s=0 7 0 

7,73ft 0 

1,647 0 


Loiiied money 



lA33,18.ft 6 

.VW),697 3 

Bolivia (Potosl). 

Ditto 

marcs o». 

■ 

67,200 0 

11,440 0 

ArgenUne liepublic. 

Pine silver 

3,200 6 
quint. Ills. 

8 0=1 12 0 

25,606 0 

5.121 4 

Bolivian and Peruvian Repubtfes. 

Wool, Vieun'a 

ft9 61 

12 0= 2 8 0 

7l.ft 2 

143 1 

Rolivian province of Cliichas. 

Wool, sheep’s 

348 16 

10 0 = 2 0 0 

3,481 0 

696 4 

Ditto. 

Total -! 


- 

1,631,823 0 

1326,364 IS 



N.R.—Kh tliis return has been prepared from one published by the Bolivian authorities, we have not 
altered the prices i but it must be observed that the average value of pine silver free on board in a nort 
of Bolivia, Peru, or Chili, is $9 4 =x 1/. 18k., and bar silver JlO 0 = 2/. a marc ; and the price of VicuCa 
wool 18 about 6 rials = 3s. the pound, or 875 =.= 16/. the quintal. 

Inasmuch, however, as the greater part of the foreign products for the consumption of Bolivia are Im¬ 
ported vtH Arica, we subjoin an i 
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Account of the Value of the Principal Foreign Articles imported into the Peruvian Port of Arica in 
Transit for lloliviu, in 1840, specifying the Countries under whoso Flags the Articles were imported, 
and the Quantity imported under each : Exchange, 4s. per dollar. 


1 


Flags under which the Articles were imiM>rted. 


Total Value. 

Amount of Duties. | 


Hritain. 

France- 

U. S. 

Sardln. 

Hainb. 

Spain. 

Peru 

Chill. 

Equat 

Dollar*. 

£ sterling. 

Dollars. 

£ sterling. 


40,778 

tS 

9,789 

1,197 

418 


« 

i 

? 

! 

52,183 

10,436 12^ 

2,450 1 

491 4 6 

l.iiieiis 

2,'^.ar) 

1,792 

585 

39 




778 


5,430 

1,080 2 0 

245 1 

4!) 0 6 

Silk.; 

6.181 

41,706 


1,762 


3,143 


2,240 


57,3.31 

11,160 18 3 
21,336 6 9 

2.0')2 

418 10 .3 

W(v>llens - 

86,115 

17,180 

921 

196 

451 


2,481 


106,081 

4,902 Oi 

992 8 3 

\Vliit> nnd 
hplritii 

. 

2,151 

1,026' 

312 

. 

986 

2,514 

. 

. 

. 

4,475 

895 2 ^ 

374 3i 

74 17 9 

Imn & uther] 
wares 

550,.T’.5 

29,779 

4,.534] 

9,923 

925 

9.30 

2,007 

3,272 

84,222 

16,844 18 9 

1,681 6 

930 19 0 

Total*! 

1«1,276 

105,405 

8.iiG4 12,051 

1,376 

6,04.5 

930 

7,507 

.3,272 

310,320 02,005 12 0 14,815 0,J 2,963 0 sl 


— Quicksilver, bar iron, scientific instroments, Itooks, and other articles, the Importation of which is free, are excluded 
from the account. —(Omsu/ur Ueiuint aiut private it^fbrtmlionfrotn Tem.) 

T.iA MTJ-SKINS ( Ger. Lammsfelle ; Fr. Peaux (Tageneaux ; Pdli agnelline ; Sp. 
Pielkft fh Corderos). The value of lamb-skins varies according to the fineness, brilliancy, 
and colour of the wool. Black lamb-skins arc more generally esteemed than those of 
any other colour. I'nglish lamb-skins are seldom to be met with perfectly black ; but 
since the introduction of Merino sheep into this country, many of the white fleeces have, 
in point of quality, arrived at a pitch of perfection which justly entitles them to be 
ranked with some of the best fleeces in Spain. The importation of lamb-skins is im¬ 
mense. Fight tenths of the whole quantity arc supplied by Italy. They are mostly 
used in the glove manufacture. 

LAMP (Ger. Lampe i Fr. Lampe • It. Lucerna; Sp. Lampnra ; Rus. Lampadu), 
an instrument used for the combustion of liquid inflamma1)le bodies, for the purpose of 
producing artificial light. 

It is unnecessary to give any dc.scription of instruments that are so well known. Wo may, however, 
remark that the diM’overy of Sir H. Davy, who, by covering the flame with wire gauze, succeeded in 
producing a lamp tliat may be securely used in coal mines charged with inflammable ga.s, is one of the 
most ingenious and valiialfle tliat has ever been made. The following extracts from a communication 
of the late Mr. Buddie, an able and well-informed coal engineer, evince tlic groat importance of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s invention. 

" Besides the facilities afforded by this invention to the working of coal mines abounding In fire damp, 
It has onahicd tim directors and superintendents to ascertain, with the utmo.st precision and expedition, 
both tlie presence, the quantity, and correct situation of the gas. Instca<l of creeping inch by inch witli 
a candle, as is usual, along the galleries of a mine suspected to contain Ibe d.imj), in order to a.scertain 
its presence, we walk firmly on with the safe lamps, .and, with the utmost confidence, prove the actual 
slate of the mine. By observing attentively the several appearances upon the flame or the lamp, in an 
examination of this kind, the cause of accidents which happened to the most experienced and cautious 
niiiiers is completely developed ; and this has hitherto been in a great measure matter of mere con¬ 
jecture. 

" It is not necessary that I should enlarge upon the national advantages which must necessarily result 
from .in invention calculated to prolong our supply of mineral coal, because I thiuk them obvious to 
every reflecting mind ; but I cannot conclude without expressing my highest sentiments of admiration 
for those talents which have developed the properties, and controlled the power, of one of the most 
dangerous elements which human enterprise has hitherto had to encounter.” 

IjAMP-BIvAC’K (Ger. Kienrus.^: Fr. Noir dc fumee; Nero di fumo, Negro- 
fvrno; Negro de hiimo). “The finest lamp-black is produced by collecting the smoke 
from a lamp with a long wick, whicli su])plies more oil than can be perfectly consumed, 
or by siifFering the flame to play against a metalline cover, which impedes the combus¬ 
tion, not only by conducting ofF^part of tlie heat, but by obstructing the current of air. 
Lamp-black, however, is prepared in a much cheaper way for the demands of trade, 
llic drcg.s which remain after the eliqiiation of pitch, or el.se small pieces of fir wood, arc 
burned in furnaces of a peculiar construction, the smoke of wliich is made to pass 
through a long horizontal flue, terminating in a close boarded chamber. The roof of 
this chamber is made of coarse cloth, through whicii the current of air escapes, while 
the soot remains.” — ( lire's Diclionarg of Chemistry.) 

LAND-WAITER, an officer of the Custom-house, whose duty it is, upon landing 
any merchandise, to taste, weigh, measure, or otherwise examine the various articles, &c., 
and to take an account of the same. I’hey are likewi.se styled searchers, and arc to 
attend, and join with, the patent searchers, in execution of all cockets for the shipj)ing 
of goods to be exported to foreign parts; and, in cases where drawbacks or bounties 
are to be paid to the merchant on the exportation of any goods, they, as well as the 
patent searchers, are to certify the shipping thereof on the debentures. 

LAPIS LAZULI. See Ultramarine. 

LAST, an uncertain quantity, varying in different countries, and with respect to dif¬ 
ferent articles. Generally, however, a last is estimated at 4,000 lbs. ; but there arc 
groat discrepancies. 

Tlie following quantities of different articles make a last, viz. —14 barrels of pitch, tar, or ashes; 
12 dozen of liides or skins ; 12 barrels of cod-fish, potash, or meal; 20 cades, each of 1,000 herrings, every 
1,000 ton hundred, and every 100 five score; lOJ quarters of cole-seed; 10 quarters of corn or rape-seed • 
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In some parts of England, 21 quarters of corn go to a last; 12 sacks of wool; 20 dickers (every dicker 
12 skins) of leather; 18 barrels of unpacked herrings ; 10,000 pilchards ; 24 barrels (each barrel contain¬ 
ing lOOlbs.) of gunpowder; l,7001bs. of feathers or flax. 

Last is sometimes used to signify the burden of a ship. 

LATH, LATHS (Du. Latten; Fr. Lattes; Ger, Latten ; It. Cnrrenti ; Ilus. Slegu)^ 
]on<j, thin, and narrow slips of wood, nailed to the rafters of a roof or ceiling, in order 
to sustain the co^ring. Latlis are distinguished into various sorts, according to the 
different kind.s or wood of which they are made, and the different purposes to which 
they arc to he applied. They are also distinguished, according to their length, into .5, 
4, and 3 feet laths. Their ordinary breadth is about an inch, and their thickness of an 
inch. Laths ar® sold by the bundle, which is generally called a hundred : but 7 
score, or HO, arc computed in the hundred for 3 feet laths; O' score, or 120, in such 
as are 4 feet; and for those which are denominated 5 feet the common hundred, or 5 
score. 

L.4TTEN, a name sometimes given to tin plates; that is, to thin plates of iron, 
tinned over. — (See Tin.) 

LAWN (Ger. and Fr. Linon; It. Linone, liensa ; Sp. Camhray clarin), a sort of 
clear or open worked cambric, which, till of late years, was exclusively manufactured in 
France and Flanders. At present, the lawn manufacture is established in Scotland, 
and in the north of Ireland, where articles of tliis kind are brought to such a degree 
of perfection, as nearly to rival the productions of the French and Flemish manufactories. 
In the mamifacture of lawns, finer flaxen thread is used than in that of cambric, 

J.AZARETTO. Sec Quarantine. 

LEAD (Ger. Bley, lilei; Du. Load, Loot; Fr, Plomh; It. Piomlo; Sp. Phrmo; 
Kus. Sunnetz; Pol. OJoiv; I.-at. Plumbum; Arab, Anuk; Hind. Sisa; Pers. Snrb'), 
one of the most u.seful metals. It is of a bluish white colour, and when newly melted 
is very bright, but it soon becomes tarnished by exposure to the air. It has scarcely 
any ta.sle, but omits, on friction, a peculiar smell. Jt stains paper or the fingers of a 
bluish colour. W'hen taken internally, it acts as a poison. It is one of the softest of 
the metals; its specific gravity is 11-35. It is very malleable, and may be reduced to 
thin plates by the hammer; it may also be drawn out into wire, but its ductility is 
not very great. Its tenacity is so small, that a lead wire inch diameter is capable 
of supporting only 18-<J lbs. without breaking. It melts at 612^^.— (^Thomson's 
Ch mistry .) 

Lead is a metal of much importance in the arts. Its durability and malleability 
make it very suitable for the roofing of buildings, the construction of gutters and such 
like purposes. It used to be very extensively employed in the formation of water- 
]>ipes and cisterns. But though water has no direct action on lead, it facilitates the 
action of the external air; and hence the lead of cisterns and of jiipes from which the 
air is not entirely excluded becomes oxidised, and is covered with a white crust at tlie 
])oint Mdierc the surfaco of the water coine.s into contact with the air. Inasmuch, Iiow- 
ever, ns this oxide is extremely deleterious, lead pipes and cisterns are now very 
generally superseded by those of cast iron. ' At present, perhaps, lead is more exten¬ 
sively used in the manufacture of small shot than in any other way. Its .salts, though 
poisonous, are used in medicine to form sedative external applications; and fre¬ 
quently not a little, by the di.srcputable wine merchant, to stop the progress of 
acetous fermentation. VV' ine thus poisoned may, however, be readily distinguished; 
a small quantity of the bicarbonate of potass producing a white precipitate, and sul- 
jihureted hydrogen a black one. I’ure wine will not be affected by either of these tests. 
“ riie oxide of lead enters into the composition of white glass, which it renders 
clearer and more fusible: it is also used in glazing common carthera vessels ; hence 
the reason that pickles kept in common red pans become poisonous. Lead, with tin, 
and a small quantity of some of the other mela's, forms pewter; with antimony, it 
forms the alloy of which priming types are. made.”— Joyce's Chtm. (^31ineraloyy.') 

Mines of this valuable mineral have been wrought in England from the a?ra of the 
Koinans. It does not, however, appear that it was obtained any where except in 
Derbyshire, till 1289, when it was discovered in Wales; and the fact that silver was 
found intermixed with the Welsh ores having transpired, gave a new stimulus to the 
business; but in other re.spccts the discovery of silver was of no use; the quantity 
obtained being insufficient to defray the cost of its separation from the lead. At 
jiresent, the most productive English lead mines are situated in Allendale, and other 
western parts of Northumberland; at Aldstone Moor, &c., in Cumberland; in the 
western parts of Durham ; in Swaledale, Arkendale, and other parts of Yoiksliire ; in 
the hundred of High Peak in Derbyshire, in Salop, and in Cornwall. 'I'he Welsh 
mines are principally situated in the counties of Flint, Cardigan, and Montgomery ; those 
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of Scotland in Ayr, Kirkcudbright, and Lanark; and those of Ireland in Wicklow 
IJown, and Limerick. Lead mines are also wrought to cousiderable advantage in the’ 
Isle of Man We subjoin an abstract deduced from the accounts furnished by the 
Museum of PracticJil Geology, of the ^ 


Quantities of Lead Ore and Lead produced in the U. Kingdom in 1852, 

K^Iand . . , . . Tons. 

Hale* 

Ireland - . . . . 

Semland • . . . . 

Hie of Man 

Total* 

Lead Ore. 

Lead. 

62,411) 

18,.17 9 

4,49.1* 

.1,499. 

2,415 

43,81.1) 

1.1,708 

3,21^3 

2,.1814 

1,835 

91,198 

64.961 


In 1S.'52, )4,12t tons of lead were imported, and 26,548 tons (Inc. 2,967 tons foreign) were exported. It 
Consequently follows that the produce of our own mines U sufficient not only to supply the home de¬ 
mand, but to furnish a surplus of 9,457 tons for exportation. Pig lead was worth, in the London market, 
in September, 1853, Til. lOs. a ton. (t 1832 it was only worth 137. 10s. a ton. 

An Account of British Lead and Lead Ore exported from the U. Kingdom in 1852, distinguishing the 
Countries to which it was sent, and the Quantities sent to each. 


Countries to wliieh exported Lead Ore. 


HiiiiNorttic Towns 
Holland . . . 

Ihif'ium - - . 

l''raiice 

ronngal, tlie Azores, and 

M ideira 

Turkey . - . 

Syria and Palestine • 

coast of A fVica 

Hrftisli iHissessinns in S. Africa 
Hriilsli territories In the East 
Indies ... 
.Tnva ... 
(Milnn 

Hritikh seftUMncntR In Auatralif* 
lirltish N. American lolonloa 
Kriilsli West Indies 
Konijtn West indies 
thilfetl Htates of dtncrlca 
Hrazil . . _ 

Oriental ‘Republic of the 
Uruguay 
Chill - 

Peru 

Other places 

Total Exports 


Pljra 
rolled I 


Tom. ervt. 
1,91.1 tl 
295 0 
2.V2 0 


2,202 0 
4HH O 
fi.lH 0 


107 0 
15 0 
405 0 


Litharge. 


0 

147 0 
419 0 
58 0 
46 0 
. 1.1 0 
104 0 


0 16 
0 2 


Ifi 19 
1.12 8 
157 11 
1U7 5 


88 14 
2 17 
22 10 


Tont. en>t. 
17 19 
169 15 


0 10 
7 13 
29 19 


160 1.1 
179 12 
88 19 
28 .5 


42G .1 
117 1 

C2 10 
129 8 

98 19 
207 4 

1,928 9 
46 2 

2,208 4 

795 6 
1,278 3 
376 1 

158 16 
6,761 1 

877 10 

21 3 
142 6 
26 0 
1,0.19 15 


Lead, wlien first extracted from its ore, always contains a certain portion of silver, 
varying from a few grains to 45 oz. or more in the ton. When the silver mixed 
11}) with the lead is sufficient to repay the ex})cnso, it is usual to separate it, which is 
effected by the process termed refining. The Jead of some of the Lnglish mines, espe¬ 
cially tho.se of Cornwall, and, also, of the Isle of Man, contains very considerable quan¬ 
tities of silver, and our readers will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that it has been 
cstii.inted by the highest authority that, in 1852, the U. Kingdom furnished no fewer 
than 818,325 oz. of silver, worth, at 5s. an oz., 205,080/., obtained from lead.— {^State¬ 
ment compiled hy Robert Hunt., Esq„ of the Museum of Practical Geology.) 

Of 11,867 tons lead imported in 1850, Spain sent us 11,448 tons. The lead mines 
of Granada would, in truth, were they properly wrought, be among the most productive 
in the world. And as it is, lead is, next to wine and wool, the most important article 
which Spain has to offer in exchange for foreign products. In 1850, for example, the 
value of the exports of wool from Spain was estimated at d.*!,428,000 reals, and that of 
the exports of lead at 43,888,000 do. 

The consumption of lead in France has greatly increased within the last 20 years. In 
1852, about 30,000 tons of ore were imported, of which from 8-lOths to 9-lOths were 
brought from Spain. 

l’l)e lead mines of the U. States are principally situated in Illinois and Wisconsin, on 
the Upper Mississippi. Their produce and that of the other mines in the Uqion, may, 
perhaps, amount to from 16,000 to 18,000 tons a year. 

LEAD, BLACK, or PLUMBAGO. See Black Lead. 

lead, red, or MINIUM. See Minium, 

LEAGUE, a measure of length, containing more or fewer geometrical paces, accord¬ 
ing to the customs of different countries.—(See Weights and Measures.) 

LEAKAGE, in commerce, an allowance in the customs, granted to importers of 
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wine, for the waste anti damage the goods are supposed to receive by keeping. — (See 
Warehousing Acty in art. Warehohsing Svstem.) 

LFiATIIER (Ger. Leder} Du. Ledej\ Leir; Da. Lceder; Sw. Luder; Fr. Cn\r ,* 
It. Cuojo; Sp. Cuero; Rus. Kosha; Lat. Corium), the skins of various quadrupeds, 
dressed in a particular manner for the use of manufacturers, whose bu.sindss it is to 
make them up, according to their different employments. 

'Die leather nianufacturc of Great Britain is of very great importance, and ranks cither 
third or fourth on the list; being inferior only in point of value and extent to those of 
cotton, wool, and iron, if it be not superior to the latter. Sir F. M. Eden, in his work 
on Tnsura7ice, estimated the value of the different articles manufactured of leather, in 
1803, at 12,000,000/. ; and there is reason to think that this statement was not very wide 
of the mark, llie total quantity of all sorts of leather tanned, tawed, dressed, and 
curried, in Great Britain, may at present be estimated at about 60,000,000 lbs.; which, 
at Is. nd. per lb., gives 4,500,000/. as the value of the leather Only. Now, supposing, as 
is sometimes done, the value of the leather to amount to one third part of the value of the 
finished articles produced from it, that would show the value of the manufacture to be 
about 1.3,500,000/. : but if, as others contend, the value of the leather does not exceed 
one fourth part of the value of the finished articles, then the value of the manufacture 
must exceed 18,000,000/. We, however, are inclined to tliink that we shall be nearer 
the truth, if we take the smaller sum, and estimate the value of the manufacture at 
1.3,500,000/. To get the number of persons employed, we have first to deduct from this 
sum, '1,5(X),000/ for the material, which leaves 9,000,000/. as the aggregate amount of 
profits, wages, he. And setting aside 25 per cent, as profit, rent of workshops, com¬ 
pensation for capital wasted, &c-, we have a sum of 6,7.50,000/. remaining as wages; 
and supposing those employed as shoemakers, saddlers, glovers, &c. to make at an aver¬ 
age 30/. a year each, the entire number of such persons will amount to 225,000. 

This, however, does not give the total number of persons employed in the leather 
trade, inasmuch as it excludes the tanners, curriers, &c. employed in dressing and pre¬ 
paring the leather. But if, from the value of the prepared leather, 4,500,000/., we 
deduct 1,500,000/. for the value of the hides, and 2,000,000/. for tanners’ and curriers’ 
profits, including the expense of lime, bark, pits, &c., we shall have 1,000,000/. left as 
wages. Now, as the wages of tanners, curriers, leather dressers, he. may, wo believe, 
be taken at 35/. a year at an average, we shall have 28,300 as the number employed in 
these departments. And adding these to the persons employed in manufacturing the 
leather, we have a grand total of 253,.300 person-s employed in the various departments 
of the business. 

'riiose who may be inclined to suspect these estimates of exaggeration, would do well 
to reflect on the value of the shoe.s annually manufactured. It is generally supposed 
that the expenditure upon shoes may be taken, at an average of the wliole population, at 
10s. each individual, young and old; which, suppo.sing the population to amount to 
18,500,000/. would give 9,250,000/. for the value of shoes only ; but taking the value of 
the shoes at only 8.?. each individual, it gives 7,400,000/. for the amount. Mr. Stevenson 
(art. England, Edin. Encg.) supposes that the value of the saddlery, harness, gloves, he. 
may be assumed to be at least equal to that of the shoes; but we believe this is too 
higli, and have taken it at 1,300,000/. below the value of the shoes. In estimating the 
value of the entire manufacture at 13,500,000/., we incline to think that we are as near 
the m.ark as it i.s easy to come in such investigations. 

In speaking of the leather manufacture. Dr. Campbell has the following striking ob¬ 
servations ; — “If wc look abroad on the instruments of husbandry, on the implements 
used in most mech.'inic trades, on the structure of a multitude of engines and machines ; 
or if we contemplate at home the nccess£y:y parts of our clothing — breeches, .shoes, boots, 
gloves — or the furniture of our hou.ses, the books on our .shelves, the harness of our 
horses, and even the substance of our carriages ; what do we see but instances of human 
industry exerted upon leather? What an aptitude has this single material in a variety 
of circumstances for the relief of our necessities, and supplying conveniences in every 
state and stage of life ? Without it, or even without it in the plenty wc have it, to what 
difficulties should we be exposed? ” — {Political State of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 176.) 

T.,eather was long subject to a duty; the manufacture being, in consequence, necessarily conducted 
under the surveillance of the excise. In 1812, the duty, which h^ previously amounted to l^t/. per lb., was 
doubled; and continued at 3rf, per lb. till July, 1822, when it was again reduced to l^rf. per lb. The reduced 
duty proiluceil a nett revenue of about 360,000/. It is clear, however, that either the duty ought not to have 
been reduced in 1822, or that it ought to have been totally repealed. The continuance of any part of the 
duty rendered it necessary to continue all the vexatious regulations required to insure the collection of 
the revenue, while the reduction of IJd. in the cost of preparing a pound of leather wa* so trifling as 
hardly to be sensible. It is, however, unnecessary to enter Into any discussion to show the extreme inex¬ 
pediency of laying any duty on an article so indispensable to the labouring class, and to the prosecution o 
many branches of industry, as leather; and still less to show the inexpediency of subjecting so very im¬ 
portant and valuable a manufacture to a vexatious system of revenue laws, for the sake of only 360,000/. 
.a year. Luckily, however, these have become matters of history. The leather duties were totally 
abolished in 1830; and as the manufacture has since been relieved from every sort of trammel and re- 
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stramt, it has rapidly increased. It is to bo hoped that no future necessity may arise to occasion the 
rcimposltion of tno leather duty. 

Account of the Number of Pounds’ Weight of Leather charged with Duties of Excise in England, 

In 1824—1829. ® 

1824 - 53,429,539 I 1826 - 44,927,216 I 1828 - ,50.233.089 

1825 - 62,274,957 | 1827 - 47,610,316 1 1829 - 46,200,843 

The quantity annually charged with duty in Scotland during the same period was, at an average, about 
6,000,000 lbs. 

'I'lio quantity of wrought .and unwrought leather exported in 1940, amounted to 2,404,067 lbs., of the 
dochired value of 320,912^. The value of the saddlery and harness exported during the same year was 
06,102/. Above two thirds of the leather exported is sent, prmcipally in the shape of shoes, to the Bri¬ 
tish West Indian, North American, and Australian colonies. 

LEDGER, the principal book of accounts kept by merchants and tradesmen, wherein 
every person’s account is placed by itself, after being extracted from the Journal. — 
(Sec UooK-K eeping.) 

LEECH FISHERY. The*demand for the medicinal leech (Hirudo medicinalis) is 
so great as to afford employment to a considerable number of persons in catching and 
selling the animal. It is common throughout Europe, America, and India, inhabiting 
lakes and pools. Norfolk supplies the greater part of tiie leeches brought to the London 
market; but some are taken in Kent, Suffolk, Essex, and Wales ; and large quantities 
are imported from Bordeaux and Lisbon. They are caught in spring and autumn, by 
people who wade into the pools and allow them to fasten on their limbs ; or more gene¬ 
rally the catchers beat, as they wade in, the surface of the water with poles, which sets 
the leeches in motion, and brings them to the surface ; when they arc taken with the 
hand and put into bags. As they come to the surface just before a thunder storm, this 
is regarded a good time for collecting them. — ( lliomson's Dispensatory .) 

We extract from tho Gaxette dcs Ilopitaux the following interesting account of the fisJiejy of Irccho* 
at La Brenno, in Fraivee: — 

" The country about La Brenne is, perhaps, the most uninteresting in France. The people arc miscr- 
abio looking, the cattle wretched, the fish Just as bad — but the leeches are admirable. 

“ If ever you pass through La Brenne, you will see a man, p.ale and straight haired, with a woollen cap 
on his hc.xd, and his legs .and arms nak(<d ; he w.dks .along the borders of a marsh, among tiie spots lett 
dry by tho surrounding waters, but particularly wherever tho vegetation seems to preserve the sulijacent 
soil undistnrbod: tliis man is a leech tisher. To sec him from a distance,— his W(»e-begonc* nsiicct — liis 
hollow eyes —Ills livid lip.s —his singular gestures, — you would take him fur n patient who had left his 
flick bed in a fit of delirium. If you ob.serve him every now and then raising his legs, and examining 
them one after the other, you might .suppose him a fool; but he is an intelligent leech fisher. The leeches 
attach themselves to his legs and feet as he moves among their h.aunts ; he feels their presence fiojn tlu'ir 
bite, and gathers tlicm as tliey cluster about the roots of the bullrushes and sea weeds, or beneaili tho 
stones covered with green and gluey moss. Some repose on the mud, while others swim about; but so 
slowly, tliat they arc easily gathered with the hand. In a favourable se.ason, it is possible, in tbe course 
of 3 or 4 iiours, to stow 10 or 12 dozen of them in tlie little bag which the gatherer carries on his slioukh'r. 
Sometimes you will see the leech fisher armed with a kind of spear or harpoon ; with tiiis he de posits 
pieces of decayed animal matter in pbu'cs freouented by the leeenes ; they soon gatlicr round the prey, 
and are presently themselves gathered into a little vessel half full of water. Such is the leech fisliery in 
spring. 

“ In summer, tho leech retires into deep water; and tbe fishers have then to strip themselves naked, 
and walk immersed up to the chin. Some of them h.avo little rafts to go upon ; these rafts are made of 
twigs and rushefl, and it is no easy matter to propel them among tlie weeds and aquatic pl.ants. At this 
season, too, the supply in the pools is scanty ; the fi.sher can only Like the few that swim within his reacli, 
or those that get entangled in tho structure of his raft. 

“ It is a horrid trade, in whatever way it is carried on. The leech gatherer is constantly more or less 
In tl»e water, breathing fog and mist and fetid odours from the marsli ; he is often attacked with ague, 
cabarrhs, and rheumatism. Some indulge in strong liquors, to keep off the noxious influence, but they 
pay for it in tho end by disorders of other kinds. But, with all its forbidding peenliarities, the leech 
fishery gives einploymeut to many h.inds ; if it be pernicious, it is also lucrative. Bi'sides supplying all 
tho neighbouring pnarrfincu'TiS, great quantities are exported, and there are regular tradcis engagoil for 
the imrposc. Henri Cliartior is one of those persons ; and an important personage he is wluui he comes 
to Meoliecq, or its vicinity ; his arrival inake.s quite a ffetc— all are eager to greet him. 

“ Among tlie interesting particulars which I g.atlicred in La Brenne rel.atlve to the leech tr.ade, 1 may 
mention the following; — One of the traders — what with hi.s own fishing and that of his children, and 
wliat with his acquisitions from tlie carriers, who sell quantities second-hand —w.as enabled to hoard up 
17,500 leeches In tiie course of u few mouths; be kept tlicm deposited in a place where, in one nigiit, they 
all became frozen en masse. But the frost does not Immediately kill them ; they may generally bo thaw ed 
into lifo again. They easily, indeed, bear very hard us.agc. I am told by one of the carriers, that he can 
pack them as closely as he pleases lii the moist s.ack which he ties behind his saddle ; and sonu tiines he 
stows his cloak and boots on top of the sack. The trader buys his leeches pelc m6U\ big and little, green 
and black — all the same ; but be afterwards sorts them for tho market. Those are generally accounted 
tho best which arc of a green ground, with yellow stripes along the body.” 

A tract published at Paris in 1845, by M. Jo.seph Martin, leech merchant, con¬ 
tains a great variety of curious and instructive details in regard to the natural 
history 6f leeches, the trade carried on in them, and the frauds of the dealers. They 
are, we believe, much more extensively used in medical practice in France than in 
England; and, at all events, their consumption in the former seems to he quite 
immense. Notwithstanding tbe exhaustion of some of the marshes and ponds in 
different parts of the country, whence supplies of leeches were formerly procured, great 
numbers are still obtained at home. By far the larger portion of the necessary 
supplies is, however, brought from abroad; principally from Germany, Spain, 
Sardinia, Turkey in Europe, Algiers, Asia Minor, &c. In the French Custom-house 
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the imports arc estimated at 500 leeches per kilog.; but M, Martin affirms that 1000 
leeches do not, at an average, weigh more than a kilog. Hence the numbers and 
values of the leeches imported into France during each of the 5 years ending with 
1847, will be, 



Numbers, .according to 
official Returns. 

Numbers corrected. 

Official Value. 

184.3 

^7,607.696 

3.6,91,6,.192 

Fr, 

5*2.8,‘2.31 

1844 

1.6,2.T2,(j7.3 

30,4G.6,.316 

450,980 

1816 

1.3,813,18.3 

27,fi«6,9«‘i 

41.6,301 

181G 

1‘2,721,61.6 

2.6,143,090 

.381.G17 

1847 

11,790.810 

2.s..6Sl,G80 

.3.6.3,710 


(French Official Itt’lwns.) 

LEGHORN, a city and sea-port of Italy, in Tuscany, lat. 43° 33' 5" N., Ion. 10° 
16'5' E. Population, in 1836, 76,397. 


Harbour, Rond, Sjc _Leghorn has an outer harbour, protected by a fine mole, running in a N. N. W. 

direction upwards of ^ a mile into the sea, and a small inner harbour or basin. The water in the harbour 
is rather sliallow, varying from 8 feet in the inner basin to 18 or lU feet at the end ofthemolc. The rise 
of the tides is about 11 inches. Ships he within the mole with their sterns made fast to it by a cable, and 
an anchor out .ahead. The light-house is built on a rock a little to the S. W. of the mole. It is a coii- 
sjiicuous object, being about 170 feet above the. level of the sea. The roadstead lies W. N. W. of the har¬ 
bour, between it and the Melora bank. The latter Is a sand, lying N. and S., 4 miles in length by 2 in 
breadth, the side nearest the shore being about 4 miles from it. It consists, for the most part, o( sand and 
mud, and has from 3 fathoms to li do. water over It; but towards its southern extremity it is rocky ; and 
there, on .some of the points which project above the water, the Melora lower has been constiucted to 
sei ve as a sea-mark ; it hears from the light-house W. A N., distant about 4 miles. The best course for 
entering the roads i.s to keep to the northward of the Melora bank at about a mile from it, and then, 
having doubled it, to stand on for the light-hou.se about 2^ miles, anchoring in from 7 to U fathoms, tiiu 
light-house bearing S S.E. i E. 4 miles off’. The entrance by the channel to the south of the Melora bank 
i.s .ilso quite .safe ; but it Is not so suitable for largo ships as that by the north. During southerly winds 
there is sometimes a heavy sea in the roads, but the holding ground is good ; and with sufficient anchors 
.uid cables, and ordinary precaution, there is no danger. The lazaretto lies to the south, about 1 mile from 
the tower, and is said to be one of tlie best in Europe. 

Tradf, ^c. —The comparative security and freedom which foreigners have long enjoyed 
in Tuscany, still more than its advantageous situation, render Leghorn the greatest com¬ 
mercial city of Italy. Its exports arc similar to those from the other Italian ports; 
consisting principally of raw and manufactured silks, olive oil, horax, fruits, shumac, 
valonia, wine.s, rags, brimstone, cheese, marble, argol, anchovies, manna, juniper berrie.s, 
hemp, skins, cork, &c, Leghorn platting for straw hats is the finest in the world ; and 
large quantities are imjiorted into Britain.— (See Hats, Straw.) Besides the above, 
all .sorts of articles the produce of the Levant may be had at Leghorn. Recently, how¬ 
ever, this trade has fallen off; the English and other iiation.s who u.sed to impart Levant 
produce at second hand from Italy, preferring now, at least for the most part, to bring 
it direct from Smyrna, Alexandria, &c. The imports are exceedingly numerous and 
valuable, comprising all sorts of commodities, with the exception of those produced by 
•^aly.. Sugar, cotlee, and all sorts of colonial produce; cotton studs, yarn, and wool; 
corn, woollen stuffs, spices, dried fish, indigo, dye woods, rice, iron, tin, hides, &c. ; are 
among the mo.st prominent ai tides. Ships with corn on board may unload within tlie 
limits of the lazaretto, without being delained to perform quarantine; a circumstance 
wliii'h has contributed to make Legborn one of the principal dcp&ts lor tho wheat of tho Black Si>a. 
Hard wheat, pavticulaily from Tag.uirog, is in high estimalion hoio and in the other Italian ports, it 
is particularly well fitted lor making vermicelli, maecaroiil, .See. The government do not publish any 
official account of the imports and exports of Leghorn ; and no mercantile circulais that wo liave been 
fortunate enough to fall m with, supdy deficiency. 


dll ottoreali (ordollars of 8 roalif, the pc//.\ hemu divulwl 
iiuo ‘20 soldi or ‘21(1 don.-iri j l.ut this motu-y has bopii disooti- 
tiiiucd b\n<-e the above d.ite, and accounts are now kept in hte 
2'ii.n une. The lire of 100 ceiileslini is wovtli 7-8'2i/.; so th.at 
the par of exchange with laindoo i« oici.'i I're per 1/. The 
lira Is dividcl in ‘20 soldi di lira eacli of centesiinl—( Tate’s 
Ciifiihist, p. tl7.) 

, H'cff'/d* and McanuvM -The pound by wldch gold and 

.silver and all sorts of merchandise are wciphed is dividetl into 
1‘2 ouiues, UG drachms, 288 denari, and G,yl‘2 kt.'wI, It is 
=.13‘)'-'>'i‘2 Frnich grammes, or 5,‘240 English Hence 

100 lbs. of I.eghoni—7 l'8(i4 lbs. avoiidupois; but in mer¬ 
cantile cal. ulations it is usual to reckon fllO Hm. of Leghorn 
=77 Ills avoirdupois; this, perhaps, has arisen fiuni taking 
the lares atid other allowances, as to which there is a goorl deal 
of uncertainty, into account. Thus it Is found that the 
English cwt. seldom renders more than 140 or 112 lbs. at 
Leghorn, though it is=il60 liis.; in the instances of logwood, 
tob.acco and a tew otiiers, it does not render more than 136 lbs. 
The qttintal, or centlnnj«= 100 lbs. The cantaro is gene¬ 
ra llv 160 ills.: but a cantaro of sugar = 161 Ihs.; that of oil 
~ 88 ihs. I of l>randy = 1‘20 lbs.; of stock-fish, and some other 
ariicles= IbO lU. The rotolo= .3 ihs. 

(h.m is sold by the sacco or 8ark, = 2'0739 Winch, bushels; 
hence 4 sacks = 1 Im]>crial quaitcr very nearly. 

Tiic liquid measures are — 

2 Mea/ette = I Boccale. 

2 iioccale = 1 Fiasco. 

2U Floschi ss 1 tiarffc:=12 English wine gallons. 


The bctrile of oil is 1C fiaschi, of two hoccali each,= S‘8.3 
wme gallons: it weighs about (if. llrs. avoirdupois. A l.irge i.i'r 
of oil conbiinH .3il g.dluns; a small one 16 ; and a box with 30 
bottles = 4 gallons. 

'J he long measure is the br.tccio, wliicli is divided into 20 
soldi, GUquatnlni, or‘240 denari; it contains ‘22 98 English 
inches. 1.6.6; hracci = 100 English yards. The canna of 4 
bracci = hit English inches. 

Crmtit, Charnel, .!(c. — (Joods in genera! .arc bonglit and sold 
for Sliver money; l)etwcen which, and the money in wliuli 
lulls of eWciiaiige are bought, tllure is a dill. ience of 7 nor 
cent, (agio) against silver ; i. «. 107 dollars in silver are ei/u.d 
1 to loo in gold. * 

On gootls bought or sold binless it be in cfTectlve money, 
I ivht-re tl»ere ts no discount) tliere Is, generally speaking, a dis- 
count of 3 per cent.; on all cotton maniif.ictvires,’ 1 per cent. 
' Charges on sales, —... . • 


Hiey in wliuli 
lence of 7 per 
ilver are equ.d 


count of 3 per cent.; on all cotton maniif.ictvires,’ 1 pVr cent. 

Charges on sales, inrludlng coinmissinn, are generally from 
6 to 8 per cent, j on fish, 8 or 10 per cent. 

Tares. Cinnain.in lb. 1‘2 to 14 per 4 bale; IMoka coffee, 5 
to 7 per cent, t indigo seroons, lb. 20, 3l) to 40 per seroon • 
sugar llavannah, 14 percent.; crush<.*d, 12 percent, or real 
tare of package; loaf package, and 4 per cent, for Urtin-r • 
Biaxil or HO inches, 18 per cent, upwards 20 \»er cent. : to- 
bacio. 10 per cent.; rosin, 12 per cent. For most other ar¬ 
ticles siiecified in the price current the real tare is allowed. 

JSxchanjges, Three Months’ Date. — London, liv. Cd), per jt’ stir. 
Spanish dollars. Cl. 11«.; Vans, llv. ^ jier Kh; iraracs,; doiih- 
>0^-1 Genoa, hv. ^ per 100 Ln. j Trieste, liv. ^ per 
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In 1836 a joint-stock bank was established in Leghorn, with a capital of 2,000,000 
lire (6,6,v566/. sterling, taking the lira at 8d,) in shares of 1,000 lire each. The whole 
of the capital is paid up, and the responsibility is limited to the capital. The managers 
have the power of issuing promissory notes to the extent of 6,000,000 lire. These 
notes, though received by the government, are not legal tender. The operations of 
the Hank are confined to the discounting bills of exchange not having more than four 
months to run, and to the purchase and sale of foreign coins. The rate of discount is 
fixed at 5 per cent. The superintendence is vested in a director and eight regents, nomi¬ 
nated by the shareholders; and the government appoints a commissary and 3 censors 
(from among the shareholders), wlio exercise the highest authority, to secure obedience 
to the statutes. An annual report and balance sheet is produced, and is accessible to all shareholders. 
The maximum amount for which notes are ihSued is 2,000 lire = 66/. 13s. 4d. sterlinf?, the lowest, 200 lire 
= 0/. 13.S. 4d. sterling. It is a profitable establishment j its shares are at a consideriible premium, and 
it has every prospect of success. 

Account of the Imports of some of the leading Articles into Leghorn during each of the Six Years 
ending with 1852. 


Sugar, Ilavanna . 
crushed 
Inaf 
Ilr-'i/il 
Eaitl 1 ndla and Si 

(’ofTce 
• 'otton 
J'upper 

Account of the Princi 


S,2u:,non 

.'■.S.AOO 

Wfi.OOO 

.WT.OIM) 

61,5(10 
• 81,500 
‘2‘2(i 

_121 


.1,078,500 
12,321,000 

y ,8()0 

26,(MM) 
2,401.(M)0 
3,335,OOJ 
109,500 
1,4.32,000 
209 
100 


Lht. 

2,522.000 

ll,(.3K,OOl> 

14,000 

1,136.000 
2,311,000 
115,04)0 
1,130,000 


1850. 


Lbit. 

3,400,(M10 

13r371,000 

18,500 

602,000 

1,512,800 

3.023,r)()() 

2I1,5>00 

298,500 

152 

123 


151, 


Lhi. 

1,1 J 9,000 
7,536,0(10 

6 ,o 00 
135,000 
129.000 
4,139,000 
650,700 
635,(M)0 
128 
131 


2,510,(M)0 
15,132,(MM) 
.37,(101) 
K9.(MM) 

qco.ono 
XI,in ,000 

J 38,900 
8.36,000 


ipal Articles of Export from Leghorn, with their Prices, 
and English Money, on 5th January 1853.— (From the Circular of Grants 


, free on board, in Italian 
More.Sf Co,, Leghorn.) 


InrhoviuK, Gorguna • dbk* bar. 
Argol, vU,; — 

Itulogua, while In boxcstlli. 100 

3''loreocc, red in casks, 

, gari)ied • - 111. 100 

nor.u lu acid 
Ibir.ix 

llriinslorie, viz.: — 

.sii'ily, rough 


Prices in 
Italian 
Money. 


Tu 


I, do, 


Rolls 

Hark, vi/.! — 
i'ork tree, sun-dried lb. KXM) 
(l,ik (rce - . - - 

'aiulles, tallow - Ib. l()o| 

[citron, preserved 
• im of Tartar 
Ksscnce of loinun 
lierg.rinot , 

Flax. Kgsptinn - Ih, 100 

(jails in Horls 
liloe and green - 

l>lue 

uni Araliic, picked 
in sort* - 
rain, viz. ; — 

Wlieai, Tuscan white 
K.d 

Roman • 

Itarlettr - 

Marian and Rcrdlansk 
()dessa, 1st quality 
Polish - - 

Ghirka - 
Danulie - 
Ibinnat - 
hard Tangarog - 
Mari.inople - 
< Idessa • 

Meschiglie 
Heans, Italian - 


■ sack 


Egyptian 
HarU-), Kgyp 


,. Egyptian - — 

Oats • - - — 

Indian corn, Tuscan - — 

Naples - - — 

Homan - - — 

I.inseMl, Italian • — 

Hlack Sea and Egyptian ~- 
Hemp, viz.; — 

Uologna, liondrina, and 
Floretta, • lb. 100 

— 2d and Ut 

— cordage, Ul — 

— 3d and 2d — 

Ferrara - - • — 


41-0 
0-0 
87 - 90 

7J- 0 
0 - 0 
0 


0-0 
70 - 0 


144— 15 
0—0 
15 - 154 
1.34- 14 
14 - 144 
14 _ Hj 
I2i- 13j 
0 - 0 
134- 114 
13 _ 14 

13 - 1.34 
12 - 13 
114- 12 
10 _ lOA 

6 - 0 
6-6 
lOi- lOV 
10 - 40.> 

94 - lOj 

154 - 16 

14 - 16 


4.5 - 0 
39 - 414 
34 - 0 
30 to 32 
32 -- 0 


Prices in 
Englisik 
Money. 


6 19 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


000 
8 18 0 
3 2 10 


2 0 .5 
1 19 3 
1 17 10 


47 7 
4.3 13 
35 14 
33 12 
.33 12 


English 
Weights 
and Mea- 
8ure». 

Articles. 

Prices in 
Italian 
Money. 

Prices in 
English 

M oney. 

_ 9 _ 

Englisli 
Weights 
and M..I- 



Ui>ret, 

£ 


d. 


dhle. liar. 

Trios Hoot, Florence - — 

0— 0 

0 

() 

0 

cwt. 

.IimiiKr Merries . B.lh. 170 

54- 0 

0 

3 

8 

— 

cwt. 

l.iqiiiirioe p.iste. Cal.'kbria.ib.lOO 

64 — 72 

3 

17 

10 


M.tddcr roofs, 'Triiioli • — 

35 — 361 

1 ,18 

2 


. 

.Sviia - • - — 

.37 — .37i 

1 

19 

6 


_ 

Manna, in flakes - • lb. 

6—0 

0 

5 

7 

lb. 

— 

in sorts • - • — 

Oil, viz.; — 

2 — 2i 

0 

2 

I 4 

~ 

ton 

Tuscan, in jars, 20 gal. Jar 

U9-162.|^ 

5 13 

10 

j'lr 

— 

chests, 30 flasks - 4 chest 

20 *— 224 

0 

15 

8 

4 cliesi 


— with ribbons • — 

‘ 2.34 

•0 16 

8 

— 


Fancy flasks, large size — 

2.3,|- 21;5 

0 17 

6 

— 

lb. 

In pipes - • H. lb. 88 . 

Naples, S|min, B.irbary, 
and Lev.rnt - • — 

basket of 12 bottles of 2 Ihs., 

51 — 56 

69 

7 

6 

252 imp, 
gal. 

Ih. 

45— 46 

57 

8 


l^.isket 


basket 

17i— 19 

0 

13 

4 

ton 

Opium, Turkey - - lli. 

15 — If) 

0 

It 

10 

11 

111. 

cwt* 

Kgvpti.m. - . — 

94 — 114 




z 

Pajicr, Fioretto - - bale 

I GO — 0 

0 


10 

rm. (if 12 5 

~ 

Medio - - - — 

125 — 0 

0 

4 

7 

— 

Imp. qr. 

A1 Masso, Ist and 2d > — 

100 —125 

0 

4 

7 


Wrapjilng - . _ 

3(1 _ 38 

0 

1 



— 

Potash - - lb. 1(X) 

20 — 0 

1 

1 

2 

(tl. 

— 

Hags, linen, 1st - - — 

2 : — 0 

1 

8 

4 



2 d . . — 

22 — 0 

1 

3 

2 


— 

.3d . - _ 

174 — 18 

0 

19 



— 

Shumac. Sicily - - — 

So.ip, wliite - - — 

11 — 124 

0 

13 

6 

_ 

— 

29 — .38 

2 

3 

3 

_ 


marbled - • . _ 

27 — 28 

1 

11 

11 


z 

'Callow, Tuscan - - — 

V.il»i)ea, 4 camatn and ramnta, 

39 — 40 

2 

1 

8 

— 


lb. loou 

100 —115 

12 

6 

5 



Smyrna, large - - _ 

0—0 

0 

U 

0 


z 

Moroa, and islands, large — 
Wools, viz._ 

0—0 

0 

0 

0 

- 

^ z 

liisioba of Greta - Ib. 100 

Matricinaand bistosa of 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

0 

11 ). 


Maiem - - — 

100 —108 

0 

1 

01 


— 

Lamb - - . _ 

0-0 

0 

0 

0 

_ 

— 

Mirinos, Roman - _ 

110 —1.50 

0 

1 

3 

_ 

z 

Bastard - • . 

138 —140 

0 

1 


_ 

— 

Vissane and sopravissane — 

M5 —128 

0 

1 

4 

_ 

— 

Lamb - • - — 

105 —118 

0 

I 

'to 

— 


Tangarock, washed • — 

74 — 75 

0 

0 


_ 

ton 

Tunis - - - — 

0 — 0 

0 

0 

— 


Bengasi, Derna and Tripoli 

31 — 33 

0 

0 

’1 

" 


The ffavigation of the Port of Leghorn for 1851, comprised in the arrivals 231 British vessels of 43,948 
tons, with crows of 2,524 seamen ; 1,210 Tuscan vessels; 318 French ; 51 Austrian ; 30 Spanish ; 28 
Dutch ; 2G Swedish ; 23 American; 80 Roman ; 287 Neapolitan; 675 SardiAfon; 1G8 Greek ; 27 Otto¬ 
man, &c. &c., making in all 3,418 vessels. 
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Account of the'Number, Tonnajfe, and Crews of the Merchant Vessels which belonged to each 
Maritime Division oi Tuscany in 1850. 


Maritime Diviidong. 

1 to 49 Toas. 

Above 50 Tons. 

Total. 

Vcsselsi. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tots. 

Crew*. 

Vessels 

Tons. 

Crews. 

r.e;{ijorn 

OrtH'iello 

Islaml of Elba 
Viareg>{io 

108 

IfiS 

98 

2,677 

818 

2,284 

2,712 

S.'j? 

940 

1,438 

547 

113 

" 46* 
64 

14,674 

4,663 

.7.612 

1,309 

*•790 

.341 

221 

124 

214 

152 

17,251 

818 

6,917 

6,324 

2,166 

940 

2,228 

888 

_Total _^ 


_ 


_213_ 

_22^849 

__2,4^)_ 

711 

_31.341) _ 

_6,222_ . 


Account of the Amount of Customs Duties recoived in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany in 1818, 1849, 

and 1850. 


Duties. 

1848. 

1819. 

18.50. 

Import 

Kvport 

iransit 


Livm. 

3,4 11,749 
236,490 
81,922 

£ 

11.3,725 

7,883 

2,7.30 

Lirret. 

3,614,281 

274,010 

100,751 

£ 

120,476 

9,134 

3,368 

I.ivre». 

4,660.466 

297,710 

79,798 

£ 

15.5,.348 
9,924 
2.060 

Total - 

. 

.3,7.30,161 

121,388 

_.3,98!),()12 

1.32,968 

_5,037,974 

_167,M2_ 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles Imported into the U. Kingdom from Tuscany In 1848 

1849, and 1850. 




1848. 

1819. 

18.50 

1 


1818. 

1849. 

18.50. 


- cwt. 

210 

1,128 

900 

Pictures 

number 

1.76,5 

1.146 

1,04.5 

A rgol - - - 

- - 

2.44.5 

7,72.3 

8,363 

JSilk, raw 

- Ib. 

67.699 

61.492 

14,641 

Uark for tanning or dy<4ng 


3,312 

9,931 

.3,331 

wAHte knub^ and husks - — 

261,092 

197,231 

681,776 



24,209 

1.5,066 

18,0,53 

thrown • - • 

- - 

1,223 

146 




390 

2.54 

219 

Skins, kill, undressed • 

number 

50,209 

21,2.34 

1.5,60.3 


. lb. 

2.218 

.5.765 

3,416 



673,666 

801,402 

8.36,021 


- nrs. 

.33,766 

69,1.39 

39,478 

Stone, marble sawn or other* 




Intlian 

. _ 

14,110 

11,481 

15,611 

wUe manufactured . 

- cwt. 

2,272 

4,231 

.3,690 

wlie.ifflour 

. Vwt. 

498 

3,679 

10,882 

marble in rough blocks 




Fi'.nfhtrs ostrK'li, nndre>,sed 

. lb. 

1,566 

1,911 

2,182 

or sl.-ibs 

solid feel 

51,212 

46,616 

51,270 

Fisli, anchovies 


162,2.39 

107,116 

175,107 

Tallow 

- cwt. 

10,088 

,3,737 


H.tts or bonnets of straw 

_ _ 

3,.367 

4,992 

4,81.5 

VenniiclH and Macaroni 

- lb. 

102,288 

76,979 

118,327 

flemp, undressed 

- cwt. 

601 

2,10.3 

2,001 

Wood not sawn 

- loads 

4,070 

2,299, 

1,910 

Oil. olive 

• Ions, 

1,240 

832 

1,371 

Wool, hlioep’s • » 

- Ib 

.3,831 

2 ,826 

186,024 

Faner, waste and miennmcrated, lb. 

63.770 

20.27 1 

10,507 




_ 



Account of the declared Value of British and Irish Produce and ManuCacturcs exported from the 
U. Kingdom to Tuscany in 1848,1849, and 1850. 


,4p|)arel, slops, and h.iberdashery - 
.Anns and ammiinilion* 

Ilr.LHs and copper manufactures - 
I'oal. cinders, and culm 

Cotton manufactures 

ytm . . . - 

Fish, herrings . . - 

pilchards ... 

Hardwares and ciolery 

Iron and steel, wrought and un. 
wrought • - _^ 

1818. 

1819. 

1850. 

Linen manufbetures 

yarn .... 
Machinerv of mil! work • 

Silk irntnufactures ... 
Sugar, relined ... 

Woollen manufactures, Including 
yarn .... 

Other articles . . _ 

Acitregate value of British and 
Irish produce anil manufac* 
lures 

1818, 

18J9. 

1850. 

£ 

6,580 
6,.3.59 
10,52: 
8,171 
3.39,79' 
120,06.' 
7,32.' 

i 1,4.36 
6.3,269 

£ 

4,6.59 

923 

2.3,427 

4.79.3 

516,270 

90,681 

14,723 

6,460 

11,789 

4.3,176 

£ 

10,268 
89 
19,706 
7,361 
.341,975 
97,101 
11,.53.3 
2,659 
18,616 

.31,786 

£ 

17,665 
8,5,38 
.31,.576 
4,267 
14,1.53 
76,4.59 

26.771 

£ 

26,689 

10,090 

1.5,921 

16,188 

6,581 

111,379 

41,.536 

£ 

31,519 

13,961 

4,6.36 

14,339 

.3,701 

118,308 

41.919 

751,9.5.3 

777.273 

769,109 

Account of tho Quantities of the principal Articles of Foreijfn and Colonial Merchandise exported from 
tlie U. Kingdom to Tuscany, in 1848, 1841), lH;:o. 

Cochineal - - - cwt. 

t'oc.u .... lb. 
CnOlc •* • - * — 

Indigo - - - - rwl. 

1818. 

1849. 

18.50. 

Pepper - . . lb. 

Spirits, rum - - prroFgal. 

Sugar, retmed ... cwt. 

) ToIihccii, unm mif.iclured . lb. 

1818. 

1819. 

18.50, 

10 

71,39 

.5.50. IM 
Nt 

12 

117,66 

11 96. 
79 

61 

3,997 

102,751 

411 

31,291 

9.3,866 

4,619 

260,012 

11,271 
7.3,13> 
3,86.'. 
170.117 

19,906 

34,718 

662 

4.712 


LEMONS (Ger. Limonen; Du. Limoenen ; Fr. lAmons, Citroiis ; It. Limoni; Sp. 
J.imoncs; Port. Livit*es ; Ilus. Li/nonii; Arab. lAmon), tl)e fruit of the lemon tree 
(^Citrus medica, var. C.) It is a native of Assyria and Persia, whence it was hrouj^ht 
into Europe; first to Greece, and afterwards to Italy. It is now cultivated in Spain, 
Portugal, and France, and is not uncommon in our greenhouses. Lemons are brought 
to England from Spain, Portugal, and the Azores, packed in chests, each lemon being 

separately rolled in paper. The Spanish lemons are most esteemed-(For an account 

of the imports, see Oranges.) 

LEMON JUICE, OR CITRIC ACID (Ger. Zitronenmft f Fr. Jus de liman; It. 
Jgrn o Sugo de' limone ; Sp, Jugo de h’mon), the liquor contained in the lemon. It may 
be preserve^ in bottles for a considerable time by covering it with a thin stratum of oil; 
thus secured, great quantities of the juice are exported from Italy to different parts of 
the world ; from Turkey also, where abundance of lemons are grown, it is a consider¬ 
able article of export, particularly to Odessa. The discovery of the antiscorbutic in¬ 
fluence of lemon juice is one of the most valuable that has ever been made. The 
scurvy, formerly so fatal in ships making long voyages, is now almost wholly unknown ; 
a result that is entirely to be ascribed to the regular allowance of lemon juice served out 
to the men. The jl&ice is also frequently administered as a medicine, and is extensively 
used in the manufacture of punch. 
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LEMON PEEL_LICENCES. 


lEMON PEEL (Ger. Zttronensfialeny LimonscheSen; Fr. Lames (Tecorce de citron} 
It. Scorze de* limone; Sp. Courtezas de citra'). The outward rind of lemons is warm, 
aromatic, and slightly bitter, — qualities depending on the essential oil it contains. It 
is turned to many uses; and when well candied, constitutes a very good preserve. In 
Earbadoes, a liqueur^ known under the name of Eau de Barhade^ is manufactured from 
lemon peel, x^hich the inhabitants have the art of preserving in a manner peculiar to 
themselves. Both the liqueur and the conserve used to be in high repute, especially in 
France. 

LETTER. (See Post Office.) 

LETTER OF CREDIT, a letter written by one merchant or correspondent to 
another, requesting him to credit the bearer with a certain sum of money. Advice 
by post should always follow the granting of a letter of credit; a duplicate of it 
accompanying such advice. It is prudent, also, in giving advice, to de.scril)c the 
bearer of the letter, with as many particulars as possible, lest it fall improperly intoother 
hands. 

LETTERS OF MARQUE AND REPRISAL, «are grantable by the law of 
nation.s, whenever the .subjects of one state are oppres.sed and injured by those of another, 
and justice is denied by that state to which the oppressor belongs.”— {Chitty's Com. Law, 
vol. ill. p. 604.) Before granting letters of marque, government is directed by the 5 
lien. 5. c. 7., to require that .satisfaction be made to the party aggrieved; and in the 
event of .such satisfaction not being made within a reasonable period, letters of marque 
and reprisal mayobe issued, authorising the aggrieved party to attack and seize the pro¬ 
perty of the aggressor nation, without hazard of being condemned as a robber or jiiratc. 
Such letters are now only issued to the owners or captains of privateers during war, or 
when war has been determined upon. They may be revoked at the pleasure of the 
sovereign; and when hostilities terminate, they cease to have any erTi'ct, 

LICENCES, in commercial navigation. The rules and regulations to be ob.served 
in the granting of licences to .ships embodied in the act 8 & 9 Vict. c. 87. given in the 
former edition of this work, have been repealed. The only regulation with reference 
to this subject in the Customs Consolidation Act of 1853, the 16 & 17 Vict. c. 107. § ‘201., 
will be found in the art. Smugoling. 

The statute now referred to has the following clauses in regard to the licensing of 
agents for the tran.sacting of busine.ss relating to the entry and clearance of .ships, goods, 
and b.aggage, and of lightermen for the carriage of goods to and from importing and 
exporting ships : — 

Treasury to appoint in what Ports Agents shall be licensed — The CommlsRioncrs of tlie Treasury 
may by tlifir warrant appoint and declare la what ports or pl.iccs in the U. K. persons aciioK a.s ap-ents 
in the entry or clearance of any ships, or of any goods or baggage, or any bu^ine88 relating thereto, 
shall be required to be duly licensed for that purpo.se, and may irom time to time revoke such warrants 
or appointments, and make others in lieu thereof, when and as they may see fit; and such warrants, if 
they rel.Uc to ports or pl.aces in fire.at Britain, sliall be published in tlie London Gazette, if to ports or 
places in Ireland in the Dulilin Gazette, and if to ports and places in Great Brit.ain and Ireland In both 
those gazettes : provided always, that the appointments already made as to London, Dublin, Dover, 
Folkestone, Southampton, and .Shoreham shall continue as if such appointments had been made under 
tills act, until the same shall lie revoked— § 15 

. Commissioners ojCustoms to grant Lirences to Agents.—The Commissioners of Customs may and they 
are hi'rehy authorised to grant licences, in such form .anil manner and to such persons as tliey shall think 
(it. to act as agent.s for trans.ieiiiig l)u.sincss which shall relate to the entry or clearance of any ship, or of 
any goods or of any baggage, in any of the ports or places in respect of which such appointments as afore- 
sauh MOW are or hereafter shall l)« made, so long .is such appointments .shall remain in force, and, hy 
order under their hands, m.ay c.ancel or revoke any licence so granted to any such pi'rson for fraud or 
misconduct; a copy of suCh order st.nting the c.ause of dismiss,al sh.dl be delivered to such person, or to 
his clerk, or left at his usual place of aliodc or hiismcss, but such person shall be at liberty to appeal to 
the Commissioners of Custom.^ m maimer provided by sections 3.'J and of this act for an investigation 
and reeoii.>)ideration of the case ; and if no such appeal be made within 3d.a3S after the delivery of a 
copy of such order, or if such order sli.ill be conllrmed, sui h licence shall be void ; and the Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs on granting any such licence are hereby empowered to require bond to he given hy 
every person to'whom such licence shall be granted (not being one of the sworn brokers of the city oi 
London, and acting .as such agent in the port of London), with one sufficient surety, in the sum of lOOOA, 
for the faithful and incorrupt conduct of such person and of his clerks, acting for him, both as regards 
the customs and his employers ; and all licences heretofore granted by the Commissioners of Customs 
to any persons to art as agents shall he valid until revoked, and all bonds taken for the faithful and in¬ 
corrupt conduct of such persons shall remain in full force; provided always, that any person, or any 
persons In copartnership, may, with the approval of the Commissioners of Customs, appoint a clerk or 
servant to tr.insact such business on his or their behalf, and the name, residence, and date of appoint¬ 
ment of such clerk or servant shall thereupon be endorsed on the licence of such person or persons, and 
shall be signed by him or them in the presence of and attested V>y the collector or comptroller of cus¬ 
toms at the poit for which such licence is granted, and all such appointments shall be recorded in a 
register to he kept at the custom house for that purpose ; and no persmi shall act as such clerk or servant 
unless so appointed, endorsed, and recorded, nor act for or on behalf of any other than the person nr 
persons so appointing him ; and every such appointment may be revoked by Uie Commissioners of Cus¬ 
toms at any time, by order under their hands.—^ 16. 

Commissioners to specify Ports in which Goods may be water-borne by authorised Persons. —The 
Commissioners of Customs may order and direct in what ports or places in the U. K. goods cleared for 
drawback or from the warehouse shaU be carried or water-borne to be put on board any ship for cx- 
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portation, or goods carried or water-borne from any importing ship to, or to be landed at any wharf, 
or other place, shall be so carried or water-borne only by persons authorised for that purpose by 
licence under the hands of the Commissioners of Customs, and may revoke any such orders or direc¬ 
tions, or make others in lieu thereof, when and as they may deem expedient; and the Commissioners 
of Customs may grant such licences in such form and manner and to such persons as they niay deem 
proper, and may revoke the same when and as they shall think fit; and before granting any such licence 
tin; commissioners may require sucli security by bond for the faithful arid incorrupt conduct of sucli 
person as they shall deem ntM'essary ; and all such licences in force at the time of the commencement of 
this act sliall continue in force as if the same had been granted under the authority of this act,—§ 17« 

An Account of the Trades that cannot be carried on in GrcJit Britain without Excise Licences ; of the 
Sums cliarged for such Licences ; of the Number of Licences granted for carrying on each Trade, in 
the Year ended the 5th .I.inuary, 1853 j and of the Total Amount of Kevenue derived therefrom. 
(Supplied hy John Wood, Esq.) 


Desi ripilon of Licence. 


Number 
|of AniiiiAl 
Lictiifcs 
granted. 


Description of Licence. 


NuinUer , 
|of Anmiali 
Licence* 
granted. 


Eveocding yo ~ 


1,(100 

5i,no() 

.%()00 


_ T.'ldO — 


— lO.DOO 
_ ‘^0,11110 
_ ^().eoo 


.•H> - 
100 — 
1,000 — 
a ,000 — 
.* 1,000 — 
7 ,:>oo — 
10,000 — 
20,000 _ 




7 17 
it Id 
0.5 15 
.11 10 


Jlrcwers of table Ifucr, 

not exoewling 20brla. 
iiKceeitinii VO — 50 — 

_ 50 — 100 — 

cxceetline lOO — 

ilclail br.M\ ets of strong beer only, 


lu 


l O. 1. ( 


.•sellers ol strong beer only, net ln’lng] 
bJ"e\sers * ’ 

Uet.tilers of lieer, ruler, or perry, 
wbosf pr-rniscs .ire rated at a rent 
miller VOL per .annum 
at VoL per amnun or npw.ards 
ite'ciiiers of beer, i uier, or perry, tin- 
del tile proiisioiis of ibe .ic! 4 iV .0 
\N ill. 1. e. S'>, to be drunk on tin 
pii-imsi s iKngl.md njily) - • 

1)0 to, not to be drunk on the proiiLses 
(diit.O - ' 

lletiiUTs of i ider and perry t 
undei tile riel 1 W’lll. I.c. 01. (ditto) 

roHee. - 

D-mIits in cotfre, coroa nut*, rbo- 
I'ol.ile, te.i, or pepper 
IM.tIt - 

AI.d.^ters or makers of malt, 

'eedliiK .*iOqrs. 
100 

VOO — 

v.*)() — 

— v ')0 — .500 — 

_ Til 10 — 3.W — 

_ 7,M — 400 — 

_ 400 — 4.50 — 

— 4'i0 — .500 — 

— 500 _ .5.50 __ 


iiseet'ding 50 
_ 100 


.1 10 I 
.1 IH 

4 r, 

4 t I 


8,631 
H.3HH 
‘J,I78 
17,10.5 
740 
.55 V 
IMi 


.39,067 
3,34 S 


^Vakers of pajier, or pa.*teboard 
postmaster',: — 

Licences to let horses for hire - , 
Soap 

Soap makers . - 

’ Ytistlliers .... 

Hertifiers . . - - 

liealer.s in spirits, not being retailor* 
Do. for ret .ailing foreign licpieurs 
lletaileis of spiriiH whose preniises are 
rated under 11)/. per annum 
at 10/. and under VO 


VO 

85 


.30 — 


— .30 


V.5 _ 


40 


— 60 

60 per annum or upwiirds - 
Maker* of stills, Scotland only ” - 
Persons not tieing db^tillers or rcftl 
hers, using stills ... 

Sweets :— 

lletailer* of sweets or made wine* - 
Toliat CO:— 

Manufat turcr* of tobacco and snuffs. 

not exceeding Vo,0()0 lbs, 
Exceeding Vo,00O — 40,000 — 

__ 40,000 — 60,000 - 

_ (0,000 — 80,00(1 _ 

— S 0,000 — 100,(100 — 

'• exioitling 10(1,000 — 
Dealers in tobacco and snuff 
V'lneg.ir — 

Makers of vinegar or acetous acid - 
Wine :— 

Dealers in foreign wine, not h.tving ii( 
ill I'm e for lelalUng spirit 
Reliiileis of foreign wine, litvingnl 
licence to ret.nl liver, but not Iminng 
a licence to retail spirits 
Ketaders h.nving a Inencv to rctul| 
beer and sinrils 
Passage vessels 
Vessels on board width Hqnours and 
toh.icco are sold 
St.ige I .images 


Licences to keep (I.ondonl - 
Prom VOtU August, 1863 - 


10 10 0 
lO 10 0 

in 10 0 


V 4 1 

4 8 VI 

6 IV 3j 

7 14 4 

8 16 45 

9 18 .5] 

n 0 6 
0 10 6 

0 10 6 


4 8 Vi 

V 4 1 


13,819 

173 


48 

22,781 
21.,005 
4,3.53 
.3,15.3 
4,121 
2,090 
' 7,965 
17 


310 

.3,7.59 


Licences in the Stamps are required by those engaged in the Professions and Trades mentioned below. 


Description of Licence. 

Hate of 
Jacence 
per Annum. 

Description of Jdcence. 

Rato of 
Licence 
per Annum. 

Appraisers .... 

Aitonieis, iVc., I.ondim (within ihe limits of 
the district post) and m Kdinhurgh 

Elsewhere ... 

(ll.df only for the first three years.) 
hankers ... ' 

(lonveianccrs, London . . - 

Eliif'whcre ... 

Hawkers and peill.ars on foot 

And for each horse, &r. used 

M.ik» rs of pl.iymg cm ds ur dice 

Medicine vendors, London 

£ s. d. 

2 0 0 

9 0 0 

6 0 0 

fh 0 0 

12 0 0 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

0 .5 0 

2 0 0 

Metlicino vendors i — 

Any other corporate town 

Elsewhere ... 

Pawnbrokers, lamdon . - - 

Elsewhere _ . . 

Plate dcaleis, selling above 2 oz. gold, and 
30 oz. silver ... 

Under the above weight « 

For marriage*, special . - - 

Not special . . . 

To hold a perjietiial cur.iry 

To stage and hackney carriage drivers and con¬ 
ductor*, and watermen. London - 

£ «. d. 

0 in 0 

0 .5 0 

1.3 0 0 

7 10 0 

6 1.5 0 

2 6 0 
.5 0 0 

0 10 0 

3 10 0 

0 A 0 
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Alterations to be made in the Duties on Licences from the 10th of October, 1853. 


Descrliitlon of Licence. 

Rate of 
Licence 
per Annum. 


Description of Licence. 

Rare of 
Licence 
per Annum, 

Postniasters : 

£ • d. 


Retailers of spirits and beer whose premises 
are rated under 101. per annum 

£ u d. 

4 4 0 

Fi*rsonj» kei^Vni; 1 horse or 1 carrlsfre - 

7 10 0 


at 101. and under 2o 

5 6 0 

Not excec^ng 2 hor«es«r 2 carriages 

_ 4 3 __ 

)2 10 0 

20 0 O 


20 — 25 — 

25 — 50 — 

9 9 0 

10 10 0 

H Z 9 H 

.■50 O 0 


30 — 40 _ 

1111 0 

40 0 0 

§ 

■a ■ 

3 

40 — 50 

12 12 0 

— Ifi ~ 12 — 

— 20 — 15 — 

.WOO 
fiO 0 0 

60 or upwards 

Retailers of beer, cider, or iterty only, whose 
premises are rntetl under lOt. per annum 
At 10/. per annum, or upwards 

Grocers who sell wine n«it to be drunk or 
consumed on the premises - 
Every grocer having the Justices* cer¬ 

13 13 U 

Exceeding !.'» carriages 

Exceeding 20 horses, then for every additional | 
numlier c»f 10 horse*, and for any additional 
nuinlier less tlian 10, over and .tlMJve vO. or 
any other mulUldo of lO horses, the furtlier 

70 0 0 

2 10 0 

4 4 0 

additional duty of - 

<Tiie above licences are in lieu of the present 
Tnileage duty.l 

o 

o 

c 


tificate to retail lieer, but not spirits 
Every Rrocer having the Justices' cer- 
tihcate to retail beer and spirits 

4 8 2J 

2 4 1 


L.IGFIT-HOUSE, a tower situated on a promontory, or headland, on the sea coast, 
or on rocks or banks in the sea, for the reception of a light for the guidance of sliips 
at night.* There arc also floating lights, or lights placed on board vessels moored in 
certain stations, and intended for the same purposes as those on shore. 

Historical Notices, — The lighting of fires for the direction of ships at night is of such 
obvious utility, that we need not wonder at the practice having originated at a very 
remote aira. 'I'he early history of light-houses is, however, involved in much obscurity ; 
but it is reasonable to suppose that no long period would elapse after fires were lighted 
for the premonition and guidance of mariners, till towers would begin to be constructed 
for their reception. The most celebrated of all the ancient light-houses was that erected 
by Ptolemy Soter, on the small island of Pharos, opposite to Alexandria,— nocturfu’s 
iynihus cursum navium regens. —(Ph'n. lib. v. cap. 31.) It was of great height, and is 
said to Ijave cost SOO talents.f Its celebrity was such, that Pharos rapidly became, and 
.still continues to be in many countries, a generic term equivalent to Jight-house. In 
the ancient world, there were light-houses at Ostia, Ravenna, Puteoli, (^aprea, Rhodes,' 
on the 'J'hraciaii Bosphorus, See. —(See Suetonii Opera, ed. Pitisciy tom. i. p. 755.; and 
the Ancient Universal ITistory, ix. 3<><J. 8vo. ed.) 

The Tour de Cordouan, at the Entrance of the Gironde, the Eddystonc light-house, 
opposite to Plymouth Sound, and that more recently constructed on the Bell Rock, 
opposite to the Frith of Tay, are the most celebrated modern light-houses. The Tour 
de Cordouan was begun in 1584, by order of Henry IV., and was completed in 1611. 
It was at first 169 feet (Fr.) high; but in 1727 it was enlarged, by the addition of an 
iron lantern, to the heiglit of 175 French, or I86j English feet. It used to be lighted 
by a coal fire, but it is now a revolving dio])tric light of the first order. It is altogether 
a splendid structure; and is, besides, remarkable for being the first light-house on which 
a revolving light was exhibited, — (See BoauEAUX.) 

The first light-house erected on the Eddystonc rocks only stood about 7 years, having 
been blown down in the dreadful storm of the 27th of November, 1703 ; a second, 
erected in 1708, was burnt down in 1755. The present light-house, constructed by 
the celebrated engineer Smeaton, was completed in 17.59. It is regarded as a master¬ 
piece of its kind ; and bids fair to be little less lasting than the rocks on which it stands. 

The Bell Rock light-house was built by Mr. Stevenson on the model of the Eddystonc. 

Numerous light-houses, marking the most dangerous points and the entrance to the 
principal harbours, are now erected in most civili.sed maritime countries. They are 
particularly abundant in the Baltic and in the Sound, and have contributed, in no 
ordinary degree, to render their navigation comparatively safe. Within these few years 
several new ones have been erected on the British coasts, and on those of France, the 
United States, &c. 

Precautions as to Light-houses. — Many fatal accidents have arisen from ships mis¬ 
taking one light for another ; and hence the importance of those on the same coast being 
made to differ distinctly from each other, and of their position and appearance being 
accurately laid down and described. The modern inventions of revolving, intermitting, 
and coloured lights, afford facilities for varying the appearance of each light unknown 
to our ancestors, and have been, in that respect, of the greatest importance. 

Chart of Light-housesy 8fc. — A good descriptive work on light-houses, beacons, See, 
is a desideratum. That of Coulier, Guide des Marins pendant la Navigation nocturncy 
Paris, 1829, is perhaps the best. It must not be judged by its preface, which is as bad 

* Usus cjusy nociiti'no navium cursu ignes ostendere, ad prxnuntianda vada, portusque introHum. 
— Hiht. Nat. Ub. xxxvi. cap. 13.) 

t Dr. Gtllies tell# us (Hist, Alexander's Successors, vol. 11. p. 138. Svo.ed.) that the tower was 450feet 
in hiiRiit; that eacii side of its square base measured 600 feet, and that its “ beaming summit” was seen 
At ilie dtstanco ot 100 miles ! It is almost needless to add, that there is no authority for such statements, 
which, ludceU, carry abiurdily on their luce. 
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as possible ; consisting of scraps from the most fantastical parts of Bryant’s Mythology, 
and of attacks on ns for our conduct in relation to Parga, and the alleged ill-treat¬ 
ment of the crew of a vessel wrecked on the island of Alderney 1 The book is really 
pretty good, whici) could not be anticipated from such a commencement. Tlie 
reader will find the existing English and Irish Jiglit-houses, and the greater number of 
those belonging to Scotland, laid down in the chart attached to tlie article Canals in 
ihis work. Its accuracy may he depended upon ; as it, has bejeii copied from the chart 
of the light-houses on the British and contiguous coasts recently published hy the 
'rrinity House; the corporation having readily and obligingly granted permission to 
that effect. 

1.010 as to Hritish Light-houses. — The 8 Ellz. c. IS. empowers the corporation of 
the Trinity House to erect beacons, &c. to prevent accidents to ships; and though the 
act does not expressly mention light-houses, it has been held to extend to them ; and 
on its authority, and the privileges attached to the office of buoyage and beaconage 
conferred on the Trinity House in 1594, the corporation erects light-houses. The toils 
for their maintenance are generally collected under the authority of letters patent from 
the Crown ; those for the support of the Eddystone light, and some others in different 
parts of the kingdom, being, however, established by act of parliament. 7’he first 
light-house erected by the Trinity Corporation was in 16 75 ; but several had been pre¬ 
viously erected by private parties in virtue of letters patent. Customs* officers are 
prohiI)itcd from making out any coeket or other discharge, or taking any report out¬ 
wards for any ship, until the light duties are paid, and the muster shall have produced 
a light-bill testifying the receipt thereof. It is lawful for persons authorised by the 
Trinity House to go on board any British or foreign ship to receive the duties, and for 
non-payment to distrain the tackle of the ship ; and in case of delay of payment for 
9 days after distress, the collectors of the said duties may cause the same to be appraised 
by two persons, and j)roceed to sell the distress.—(6 & 7 Will, 4. c. 79 § 54.) 

All the light-houses, Hoating lights, &c., exclusive of harbour lights, from the Fern 
Islands, on the coast of Norihuujbeiland, round by Beachy Head and the Land's 
End, to the coast of Lancashire, have always belonged to the Trinity House, with 
the exception of about a dozen lights, viz., Tynemouth, Spurn (shore), Winterton and 
Orford, llarwici), Dungeness, Skerries, Ac. These lights have been partly public and 
partly private property ; but they have latteily been all acquired by the Trinity House. 
—(See below.) The duties.on tlieir account have been, for the most part, always pay¬ 
able to the Trinity collectors. , 

The act of 1853, 10* A 17 Viet. c. 131., has made the Trinity House directly sub¬ 
ordinate in many respects to the Board of Tiade. llic dues for liglits, hallastage, 
hoaconage, &c., hitherto payable to tlie Tiinity House, are in future to be carried to 
tile account of the Mercantile Marine Fund, which is to be cliarged with the cost of 
maintaining liglits, buoys, &c., and it, also, is to he charged with the pensions 
hitherto paid by the Trinity House, 'i he latter is in future to prepare estimates ; and 
no expense is to bo allowed whicli has not previously been sanctioned by the Board 
of Trade. The charges for lights, Ac., are to be revised and fixed by H. Majesty in 
Council, who is, also, to fix the tolls to .be taken for new lights. 'J'he attention 
that will thus be drawn to the different eliarges on ship])ing cannot fail to be advan¬ 
tageous; and will, no doubt, bring about their reduction to the lowest iioint consistent 
with the realisation of the important objects for which they have been imposed. The 
most important clauses in this act with reference to this subject are as follows, viz. : 

Establi.shjnents for JAght-houses and Bal/astafiC to be fixed h// //. Majesty in Council, —11. Majesty may 
from time to time, with the advice of her pi ivy council, fi\ tlie e-.t-iblishments to be maintained by the 
Trinity House, the Commissioners of Northern Li^lit-houi»o.s, and the Port of Dublin Corporation resj ac¬ 
tively for the services of tight-houses, and to be inaintaiiied by the Tiinity House on account of the ser¬ 
vices to which the annual or other sums to be pa d out of the said Mercantile Marino Fund in respect of 
such establishnients are to be applied ; and if It appear that any part of the cstalilisliments of the Trinity 
House, or of tlie Commissioners of Northern Light-houses, or of the Foil of Dublin Coipurntioii 
respectively is maintained for the purposes of this act, and also for other purposes, to fix and from time 
to time alter the portion of the expciiie of such esUtiUshments to be paid out of the said Mercantil('> 
Marine Fund ; and no increase of ayr establishment or part of an eBtabbsluneut so fixed shall be made 
without the consent of the Board of Trade— 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131. § 6. 

Estimates and Accounts for other Expenses tube approved by the lioardtf Trade.—The Trinity House, 
the Commissioners of Northern Lighc-house.s, and the Fort of Dublin Corporatinn respectively shall 
from time to time submit to the Board of Trade estimates of all expenses in respect of the services 
aforesaid, other than the establishment expenses for the time being allowed hy order in council as afore¬ 
said I and shall also, whenever in providing for any sudden emergency it is necessary to incur expense 
in revfiecC of such services without waiting until an estimate can he sanctioned, as soon as possible send 
to the Board of Trade a full account of such expense; and the Board of Trade shall consider and may 
approve such estimates and accounts, either with or without variation. — {7. 

No Expense to he allowed unless sanctioned by Board of Trade. — No expense of the said Trinity 
House, the Commissioners of Noithern Light-house-s or the Fort of Dublin Corpmation in respc'ct of 
the said services shall be paid out of the said Mercantile Marine Fund, or allowed in account, other than 
the sums. 80 allowed for est.iblishment expenses as aforesaid, or included in estimates of accounts 
approved by the Board of Trade_§ 8. 

n. Majef^ty by Order in Council to fix Tolls to be taken for new Light-houses .— Upon the erection of 
any new light-house H. Majesty may liy order in council fix such toll m respect thereof to be paid by il;« 
master or owner of CA ery ship which pasies the same or derives benefit therefrom as H. Majesty may 
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deem l^evonabrc, and may from time to time alter the amount thereof; and such toU shall be paid and 
collected In the same manner, by the same means, and subject to the same conditions In, by, ana subject 
to which the light-house t(7ll8 mentioned In the act ^ Will. 4. c. 79. are paid and collected. —J M. 

Lffiht Duet, &c. to be revised by H. Majesty in Cennc//.—II. Majesty may, with the advice of her privy 
council, from time to time, as circumstances may appear to permit, reduce all or any of the siid toll.s or 
lates received by the I’rinity House, the Commissioners of Northern Light-houses, and the Port of Dub¬ 
lin C(<rporntiun. and may also from time to time Increase or vary any of such tolls or rates; so that no 
toll or rate levied under any authority existing at the time of the passing of this act be made to exceed 
tiie amount which might have been denianded or received in respect thereof if this act had not 
passed. — § 1.5. 

Feea on account of Light-houses. •— A wish to keep the charges on native sliips as low 
as possible, and to insure them a preference, seems to have given rise to the practice 
that has long existed, of exacting comparatively high duties from the foreign shipping 
entering our ports. But whatever may have been the motives for making this dis¬ 
tinction, its policy seems more than questionable. It is quite right tliat the foreign 
ships coming to our shores for commercial purposes should he made to pay the same 
light and harbour duties as British vessels; hut the imposition of comparatively high 
duties on them is decidedly injurious, inasmuch as it provokes retaliatory measures on 
the part of other states, obstructs the resort of foreigners to our markets, and, conse¬ 
quently, checks the growth of commerce. 

Till* system was very properly condemned In a report by a committee of the House of Commons, in 
1822. There is, In the evidence annexed to that report, some well authenticated instances Of nire'gn 
ships having been totally lost, from the disinclination of the captains to enter a British port, while it u as 
In their power, on account of the heavy charges to which they woulil have been exposed for lights, \c. I 
Down, indeed, to 1835, ail ships, whether native or foreign, coming into any British port by s/rm ryf 
watArr, were chnrced with fulCdight duties ; but this inhospitable regulation was repemed by an order 
in council of the 7tn of February that year. Issued on the recommendation of the Trinity House, which 
exempts such vessels from all charge on account of lights. Our whole policy as to light duties, port 
charges, &c. has, witliin these few years, been materially improved, and is now the very reverse of lill- 
beral. It is true that the discriminating duties on foreign ships are stiil kept up ; bat in consequence of 
the general establishment of reciprocity treaties, the distinction has become nominal rather tnan real, 
and affects comparatively few of the ships using our seas. 

We are glad, also, to have to announce, that very larite deductions have been, in most instances, made 
from the light-house duties. It is, indeed, quite essential to their utility that these should be moderate. 
They have the same influence upon the intercourse carried on by sea, that tolls have upon that carried 
on by land; and It is needless to add, that oppressive tolls are amongst the most elfcituai of all the en¬ 
gine* by which rapacious ignorance has cont ived to injure a country. * 

Ckarf^s on account qf Collection, — The charges under this head for tho lights under tlie control 
of the Trinity House amounted, in 1852, to 10,003/., the expense's of maintenance (including payments 
on account of works at different lights, about 21,630/.) for the same year being 98,790/., leaving a «<•// 
surplus of 139,408/. It is plain, therefore, that the light-house revenue is, at this moment, very much 
greater than is necessary for keeping the establishment in a state of perfect efficiency. The snr- 
})lu8 revenue has been, we believe. In so far at least as depends bn the Trinity House, very Judi¬ 
ciously expended in maintaining decayed seamen, and other uselul purposes. But, considering the vast 
importance of Ioav shipiiing charges, such persons should be provided for in some less onerous way, and 
the liglit duties further reduced. Instead of reducing the charges generally on all lights, it has been 
proposed to make some of tho more important lights duty free, as by this means the expense of collec¬ 
tion would he saved, and business materially facilitated. This, however, would in effect impose a 
proportionally heavy charge on the ships belonging to the lesa frequented ports ; so that, on the whole, 
the general reduction of the rates would seem to be the better plan. 


JVfrfe <0 Column <]f Brilith Overua (next Eaut 

Voatt. — Thuiw dultcs, except for the ilclluol ind, nnU I.eman 
aiifl tlwer li^htg, pavalile ortet ofdyfot the uiltole out 

ami home, but A sluKle passage, viheiner coumwim* or «v.-r^eu, 
«ul>Ject« a vessel to the Tull (liitleH. TIiom* for the liellKDlaml, 
iful TA*ii)an and Ower IlKlds, arc payable for each tunc ui'paas- 
ifig. In their resperlive dislrlct.i. 

N.B. A veMwl havlnn paid In, on a coasting voyage, U not 
exempt ^orn full duties on an oversea passaKe- 

l‘rini't Channel.-—T \\k dude* for the Timgue and lilrdlcr 
tighlB are pivable by all vesseU 'which sh.ill natr.g.-ite by or 
pasx the North Foreland on their voyages to or from siny port 
or place within or at ttie enliam e of the riwrs 'I’hanie* or 
Mcilwuy — but ships or vessels navigailng any of the ch:innels 
to the southward ol'lhe tluuen's channel are not to be charged 
tberewith. 

EHjdhh, HriittA, and St. George'i Channels. — The duties arc 
paynDie each rime of passing, Except for that of Bardsev light; 
wiileh is payable once only for the whole voyage out and home. 

The Hereii Stones light is payable only on vcMteis navigating 
betwetm the iJind'a End of the coast of Cornwall and the ScUly 
islantls 

Urietat Channel, Onoyt, /fC.—Vessels navigating fVom or to 
the westward, to or f^>tn any Port, harbour, roiulste.-id, creek, 
or place to the eastward of the Holmes islands, fur each passage, 

navigating fiom or to the westward, to or from any 
port, harbour, roadstead, creek, or place, situate to the enst- 
waia of Iffraeombe end the Mumble. Hoad, and to the west¬ 
ward rfUieHolmes Island., Including Cardiri and Bridgewater, 
for eacti pawage, imt ton. 

Nuts to (kJumn q/" Coasters (next page). East Codtl —These 
diitloa are payable once otdy for tne'whole voyage nnt and 
l<ome, but • single passage, whether coastwise or ovenes, sub- 
Inrtr a vessel to the thil duties. 

Tlie duty for the Coquet tight (not mentioned above) from or 


to Warkworth i* per ton, from or to any port, 
ton. 

N.D. A vessel h.Aving paid out or In, on an oversea passage, 
IS not exempt from the.e dutici nx a coaster, but having paid 
a. a <oastir, iseniitlcil to a return passage, on acoasting voyage. 

Prine-t Channel _The duties for the Tongtie and liiVillcr 

lights, are jiayalile by all vesxels, which shall nftvigafe by or 
l*aH.s the Noith Forc’.and on their voy.igrii to or from any port 
or place wlihtn, or at the entrance of, the river Thames or 
Medway, — but nidus or ve-.-.elh nnvlgaiing any of the channels 
to the bouthwaiU ot the Queen’s channel, arc not to be charged 
therewith. 

Eiiffiith, Bristol, and Si. (.corse's Channets. — The duties for 
theliglitH III the EngU.h, BrMol, and St. Gcorgtfs channets, 
are uayable each lime of p.-issing. 

That for the Seven Stones light is pay.Abie only on vessels 
navigating between file Land's End ot the coast of Cornwall 
and theScIlIy Islands. 

For the Flatholm light, coasters between tho Land’s End 
and St. David’s Head (market boats and tishing vessels exempt), 
pay 6d. per ves.sel. 

Bristol Channel Bouys, Ac. — Vessels from or to the westwani, 
to or from the eastward of the Holme*, for each time of passing, 
i»er ton. 

Vessels from or to tlik westward, to or from ]»arts eastward 
of Ilfracombe and the Mumbles Head, and west of the Holmes 
Islantls, or from port to port, within those limits, also from 
l>ort to port eastward of the Holme (exccjit engaged in the Up- 
Severn navigation, from Bristol to Chefistow), for each time 
of passing yLf. per ton, which rate is. In all cases, to apply 
also to vessels to or from Cardiff or ilridgewater. 

Skerries. — Vessels loaded with co.a 1» m Oreat Brtfeda North 
qf Liverpool for Ireland, are to pay for one voyage per i^nuni 
only to Ireland, and for one voyage per annum only ji^om 
Ireland. 


• There is nothing new in this statement;—** Avara mavns porlus elaudit i el cum digHos eontrahit, 
navium timul vela conclndit; rnerith cnim ilia mercatores cunett r/fuglunt guee sibldiependta esse cog- 
Mosctirtf." — {Cuuiodorus, lib. vii. cap. varla, 9.) 
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Acoonnt lOf th« prtoclpal LighUhotti^s and Floating Lights under the Managotnent of the Corporation of 
the Trinity House of Deptford Strond; specilylng the Rates of Charge on the British and Foreign 
Ships passing such Lights; with the Amount of Duties collected on account of each Light, during !»2. 


Hate of Charge. | 

British and Foreign 
Privil' ged VesseLt, 
per Ton. 

Foreign 

unprivileged Vessels, 
per Ton. 

Coasting Vessels. 

1 farthing 
^th of a penny 

1 farthing 

1 half|ienny 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 halUienny 

1 farthing .« • 

1 halfpenny - 
1 farthing 

3 h.itfpence 

I farthing per ton, 
and 3 j. per vessel. 

1 h.ilfpenny 

1 itenny ... 

1 nalft>enny 

1 f.irthing 

1 penny - 
1 halfiienny 

1 halfiienny 

1 halfpenny 

4th of a penny 

T-I6th of a (lenny - 

1-I6th of a penny . 
1-lCth of a penny - 
l-l'ith of a penny - 
I'Jfltb of a penny • 

)-16th oFa penny . 
3-lGth of a penny - 
Jth of a penny - 

kh of a penny - 
Ith of a penny - 
Ith of a penny - 
1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

Ath of a i>enny • » 

1 halfiienny 

.l -16lh of a penny 

1-Will of a iH'miy • 
Ath of a |>enny - 
jthofapenny - 

4th of a penny - » 

1 farthing 
i halfpenny 

1 farthing 

1 penny . . - 
1 penny . • - 

1-16th of a penny - 
1-16th of a penny - 
1th of a pefuiy - 

1 farthing 

1 li<dfiit-nny 

l-16th of a i>enny . 

l/forlhlng 

1 half|>enny 

1 halfpenny 

1 p.nny - 

Jjlh of a penny - 
ti pi-iice per vessel - 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 halfpenny 

1 hall^ienny 

1 halfpenny 

1 lialt)ieimy 

1 halfpenny 

1 jienny - 
1 penny . 

1-16th of a penny • 
1-16 th of a penny • 

6 pence per vessel - 
6 jience per vesael - 
C pence per ye:i*el - 

1 farthing 

1 farthing • • 

1 farthing • 

1 halfpenny ♦ 

1 penny - 
1 jienny « 

1 halt penny 

1 penny - 

6 pence per vessel - 
6 jience jier vessel • 

6 j>em e jior vessel - 
6 pence per vessel • 

1 farthing 

1 halfiienny 

1 farthing » 

1 farthing 

1 penny ... 

1 jienny - 
1 halfpenny 

3 farthings 

6 t>cnce per vgssel - 
1-16th of a penny - 
6 Jience per veNsel - 
I-J6ib of a penny - 

1 farthing - -1 

1 fai thing « • 1 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

Jih of a penny, or 1 
tarthiiig 

1 halfpenny 

1 h.ilfiienny . 

1 penny - 
3 h.ilfiienee 

1 f.trthing, or 1 
halfpenny 

l-16(h of a penny - 
l-16th of a jienny - 
1 16th of a iieiiny - 
1-ir.th of a (lenny - 
^th of .1 penny, or 1 
farthing 

1 penny . « 

1 f.u thing 

1 farthing 

1 farthing 

1 i>tniiy - 

2 pence ... 

1 penny ... 

1 farthing 

1 halfiienny 

2 peiu-e ... 

I-ir>th of a penny • 

6 pence iier ves-el - 
l-lfith of a Jienny - 
l -Uith of apenny - 
1-I6ih of a Jienny - 
1.16th ofa jienny - 

1 halfpenny 
^1 farthing 

1 penny ... 

1 halfpenny 

1 farthing,or l.I6th 
of .1 penny 

1-16th of a penny - 

1 penny • 

4th of a penny - 
4iti of a penny - 
j|th of a penny - 

2 pence - 
1 farthing 

1 f.irihing 

1 farthing - - j 

1 16th of a penny - 
1-16th of a Jienny - 
l-16th of a penny . 


Msjims of Lights. 


E*»t Coast. 

fern • - - S lighthouAes - 

T>Demoath • « 1 lighthouse • 

Flamlwo* . -1 lighthouse - 

gpurn Shore • >2 lighthouses > 

l>u(ig<.>on • - 1 floating light 

Foulne'e • • I lighthouse > 

Letnen and Onrer - 1 floating light 

llaisbro' Sand iN. end) 1 floating light 
Wipterlon and Orford 3 lighthouses • 
llaisbro’ and Newarp 2 lighthouses, 
and I floating 


Cockle Gatt • 
fit. Nicholas Oatt 
Ditto, fiueyt • 
Ixmestoft 


• 1 ffoating light 
- 1 floating light 

• 3 UghthaURes, 
and 1 floating 

light. 

N. B. Rhipwash • 1 floating light 
Harwich ‘ - -2 lighthouses - 

Sunk and Galloper - 2 floating lights 
and huovK. 

Kentish Knock - 1 floating light 
'Enqmsh Cuankbi.. 
Forelands • -8 lighthouses - 

Goodwin and Gull 2 floating lights 
Stream 


South Sand Head 
Dunueness 

Head * 
Owers - 
Needles - 


• 1 floating light 

• 1 lighthouse - 

• 1 lighthouse • 
. 1 floating light 
. 1 lighthouse, 2 

IL;hthouses at 
Hurst! 1 light¬ 
house at Ka¬ 
therine’s Point. 
Portland - *2 lighthouses - 

Caskets - - 3 lighthouiXM - 

Ktart - • - 1 lighthouse - 

Kdd>stone and Break- 2 lighthouses - 
water 

lilxard • >2 lighthouses • 

hongships - - 1 llghihouse - 

Scllly - - *1 lighthouse . 

Seven Stones • *1 floating light 

Bristol anu St. Gkokoa’s CHANaaij. 


• 1 lighthouse • 

• 1 llghihouse - 

• 2 lighthouses • 

- 1 lighthouse - 
” Imnjs, beacons, 
1 floating light, 
and 1 lightliouse. 

- 1 liglitliouse - 

- 2 lighthouses - 
. 1 lightliouse . 

• 1 lighthouse - 

- 1 ligliihouse • 

- 1 lighthouse - 
only for 


Coquet (payable by all 1 lighthouse . 
coasters) 

Spurn (payable by all 1 floating light 
co.isiers) 

Heligoland - - 1 lighthouse - 

Swin Middle • >1 floating light 

Maplin • - 1 lighthouse - 

Mouse. - - 1 floating light 


I'revo e 
Lundy - 
Nash . 
Platholm 
Bristol Channel 


Smalls 
Milford 
South Bishop - 
Bardsey 
South .Stack - 
Skerries 


Eerrles - - 1 ligi 

East Coast lights payable 


Nett Revenue, 
1852. 

d 

a. 

rf. 

1 .VH.I 

18 

o; 

2,693 

V 

0 

4,207 

18 

2S 

6r?lKl 

3 

4^ 

3.y.T5 

4 

1 

3.772 

i 

1i 

.3,859 

6 

(ij 

3,776 

lU 

10 

9,496 

11 

2 

3,443 

19 

9.i 

2^698 

5 

31 

2,725 

15 11 

5,451 

4 

Hi 

2,595 16 


3,71.3 

10 


7,256 

15 

7i 

l,r03 

1 

10 

6,108 

13 


K,103 

3 

104 

4,220 

0 

84 

3,965 

18 

44 

.3,760 

2 

4 

7,16.8 

19 


7,6U4 

U 

4 

.3,979 

7 

6 

4,023 

3 

0 

.3,721 

4 

n 

7,589 

19 

4- 

4,0.30 

7 

C! 

12,1 18 

4 


C.I2S 

15 

2 

1,6^7 

6 

<54 

.3,051 

1 


1,701 

19 

oi 

1,7.11 

2 

6 

1,6‘09 

lU 


2,.399 

16 

54 

21,805 

2 

<54 

5,789 

1.3 


470 

18 


2,911 

0 


5.15 J 

13 

4 

17,813 13 

loi 

358 

3 

8 

2,317 

9 

14 

.3,590 

16 

,5 

1,668 

5 

I 1 

1,644 

16 

P.J 

1,644 

16 

4 

2.30,094 

1 

_7i. 


The Pari. Paper, No. 828-1., 18fi3, contains a statement in detail of the receipts and expenditure by 
the Trinity House of money received on account ot light-houses, Ac. in 1852. 

Light‘honses erected Private Parties. — Private individuals erecting lighthouse* have generally 
obtained a lease of the same from the Crown for a definite ntimber of years, with authority to charge 
certain feet on shipping. Owing to the great increase of navigation, some of these light houses became 
very valuable properties. The most valuable were — 

The Skerries, on a small islet or rock, to the north-west of the Island of Anglesey was granted to 
the ancestor of its late proprietor, to be/or ever holden by him, his heirs and nssignei**, by the art 
3 Geo. 2. o. 36., which also gave the proprietor power to ctuirge certain rates on all vessels jiassing the 
light. Previously to Its purchase by the Trinity House, this light produced a nett revenue of about 
20,000/. a year. 

Harwich Liehtt, were held by General Rebow, under lease from the Crown, for 22 years from the &th 
of January, J827, paying the Crown 3 StHs of the nett duty collected. 

Dungeness Light, was held under lease from the Crown by the Earl of L icester for 20 years from 
Midsummer, 18;^. Nett produce of the duties equally divided between tlie l>own and the lessee. The 
duties were reduced at the renewal of the lease from Irf. to per ton ; and it was provided, that at Its 
termination the light-houses and buildings connected therewith, and the ground on Which they are 
erected, should become the propertjr of the Crown. 

IViniertonnets and Orfordness Lights, ivere held by Lord Braybrooke under a lease from the Crown, 
which would have expired on the Ist of June, 1849. Nett produce of the duiies equally divided between 
the Crown and his lordship. The duties were reduced at the last renew al of the lease in from 
Id. to id. per ton. At the expiration of the lease, the light-houses, grounds, Ac. were to iMJcome the 
property of the Crown. 

Ilunstanton diff'Light, was held by S. Lane, Esq., under a lease from the Crown, which would have 
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Bnglith LighUHousc8...>coii<i’nirrrf. 


KaiMiPf tight* 

flooe. 

N. 

LatUttde. 

E. 

Longl* 

tude. 

•s 

Pk)' 

>5 

Fixed, 
Intenntt- 
ting, or 
Revulring. 

Interval 
of Revo* 
lution or 
Plash. 

Miles 
seen In 
clear 
Weather 

Colour 0 
any Pecu 
liarity ol 
Light¬ 
house. 

Height in 
Feet of. 
Lantern, 
above 
High 
Water. 

Hc^ht 
In Feet 
of 

fiuild- 

ing. 

i 

i 

3 

Hiiriwro\ixh, 

Near North e«d of 

0 ' « 
52 58 

P * " 

1 36 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

10 

Red; 

88 


1831 

light-ves&el. 

Haibotough Sand. 







carrier a 




flitiborottgh.* 

Near Hosborough. 

52 49 

1 32 

2 

Fixed. 

Every 

minute. 

18 

1.5 

White. 

137 

100 

77 

63 

1791 

Cramer. 

On Cromer Ctlifa. 

52 56 

1 19 

1 

Rerolrlng. 

22 

White. 

274 

38 

1719 

Ilvfittaitton, or 

Hunstanton Point. 

52 56 54 

0 29 50 

1 

Fixed. 

13 

White. 

115 

49 

1665 





Fixed. 


16 


SA 



veiMt. ' 

Long Sand. Lina 





carries a 





Deeps. 

Between I^man 

53 8 26 

2 1 30 

2 

High, rc. 

Every 

10 

ball. 

Carries a 

88 

. 

1840 

I llght-reiwl. 

and Owen Sands. 




Tolvin^a 

low 

minute. 


Red ball 

27 
















Ou^H^. light* 

Dudgeon Shoal. 

53 15 

0 56 

1 

Fixed. 

* 

10 

Red; 
carries a 
ball. 
Red; 

88 

• * 

1736 

Spurn, light- 

Off Spurn Point, 

53 34 

0 13 

1 

Revolrlng. 

Every 

9 

88 

. . 

1820 

retwi. 

Hirer Uumbw. 





minute. 


tarries a 
ball. 
Red. 




Spurn.* 

Spurn Point. 

53 34 44 

0 7 9 

2 

Fixed. 

‘ 

15 

11 

100 

50 

90 

44 

1776 



S. B. end of DuU 

.53 31 

0 5 

1 

Fixed. 

w • 

10 

Red; 


1832 

i 

l^htreuel. 

Sand. 


West 





carries 4 
ball. 




2 

Kllllnghdlme 

S. RUllnghotme. 

53 39 

0 12 

2 

Fixed. 

• • 

11 

White. 

77 

50 

1836 


Pauli. 

On Pauli ClKft. 

5.t 43 

0 13 

1 

Fixed. 


7 

White. 

43 

36 

35 

30 

1836 

s 


S. side of Ueeblei 

53 44 

0 16 

1 

Fixed. 

• • 

5 

lUd) 

IS 



Ilglu-reuel 

Channel. 





Every 2 


carries a 
ball. 




FiMttiMrough.* 

Flamborough Mead. 

51 r 

0 5 

1 

Revolving 

19 

White. 

214 

72 

1806 

Searbarough. 

Vincent pier head. 

54 ir 

0 23 

1 

Fixed. 


IS 

White. 

58 

48 

1806 

Whitby. 

West pier head. 

54 30 

0 37 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

13 

Yellowish 

Stone. 

Stone. 

»3 

CO 

1H31 


‘ilranSasda. 

West part of Qranl'ii 3B 

1 13 

2 

Fixed. 

• • 

• • 

53 

38 

CO 

45 

1839 

b 

Seaton. 

High light 4 mile 
Inland, and low 

54 40 

1 12 

2 

Fixed. 

“ • 

13 

’ • 

89 

34 

70 

1839 

2 


light on the shore 











g 


near Longsear 

Rocks. 












Care Sand, 

3ff a. pirt of N. 

54 S 

1 U 


Fixed. 


7 

Kedi 

90 


1836 


light-reuel. 

Care Sand, W. 







carnet a 





sliiu of entrance. 
Pier head. 

54 41 

I 11 

1 

Fixed. 



ball. 



18.36 



On the Hough. 

54 41 51 

1 10 19 

2 

Fixed. 


Id 

Stone. 

84 

70 

1847 

Isealiam. 

Red Acre Point. 

. 

. 

t 

Fixed. 

Erery i 

14 

Stone. 

94 

69 

1843 







Revolving. 

minute. 



49 



ISunAerland. 

Nortl\ and South 

54 55 

1 22 

2 

Fixed. 

- • 

IS 

Yellow. 

73 

64 

1802 



Piers 






10 


32 

23 

1780 

Tjne. 

i'ront of Doekwra; 

55 0 

1 26 

2 

Fixed. 


16 

Whit*. 

123 

49 

18(18 



Squ.m-1 lowtM 
near CUffbrd Fort 






13 


77 

1 

1810 

Tirneiqouth.* 

i'ynemoutli Castle 

55 1 

1 25 

; i 

Revolving. 

Every 

minute. 

17 

Stone. 

154 

75 

1802 

Oljth. 

South end of the 

55 7 

1 30 

2 

Fixed. 

11 

White. 

48 

41 

1788 



town. 






7 


26 

3.5 


Coquet. 

5.W. part of Coquet 

55 20 

i 32 

1 

Fixed. 



White 

83 

68 

1811 



Ibland. 







lower, 

with 

tuireted 




itongstone.* 

liongstone Rock. 

53 39 

1 37 

1 1 

Infer- 

Every i 

13 

parapet* 

Painted 

75 

71 

1827 







mlttine. 

minute. 


red. 




Film.* 

Highest nearS.W. 

55 37 

1 39 

2 

Highest 

Every J 

14 

Wldle. 

Revolving 

.3S 

1809 



point of Farn Is¬ 
land; lowest near 




Inter- 

mitiing: 

minute. 

10 


87; the 
ether 45. 

21 

1810 



Its N. W. |K)lrtt. 




laiwckt 

fixed. 







BenrJek. 

East end of the pier. 

55 46 

I 59 

2 

Fixed. 

• 

11 

Stone. 

44 

45 


Sklnhumett, or 
^ Cult. 

In Sllloih Raj. 

54 53 

3 23 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

- * - 

- - 

.** . 


1811 

In Lee Sear Rocks. 

j4 52 

5 25 

1 

Fixed. 

. 


, 

25 

. 

1811 

8ol\»ay, 

lobin Rigg Chan- 

54 48 

3 32 

1 

Fixed. 

. - 

, „ 

. • 

25 


1811 

Ught-renol. 

ncl. 











Marypon Uu- 

South Pier, 

54 43 . 

3 30 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

10 

Brown. 

51 

17 

1796 

WorkltuKon. 

End ofSt. John and 

54 39 

3 35 

t 

Fixed. 

. 

11 

. 

53 

23 

1825 














H^ngton Har* 
WhiteilUTen. 

Pier bead. 

51 37 

3 34 

1 

Fixed. 

• • 

11 

On a 

44 

36 

1797 

Now quay. 

54 33 

3 36 

2 

One revolv¬ 

Every 2 

11 

mast. 

Wldte. 

47 

37 

1821 






ing 1 one 

trxed. 

^ Fixed. 

miimtca. 






St, Be«.* 

St. Dew Head. 

54 SO .50 

3 38 7 

1 

. 

23 

White. 

^.33 

S3 

1718 

Wuh>e7,* 

Wuth point of Wal* 
ney lUand* 

54 2 56 

3 10 32 

S 

One revoir* 
ing; one 
Axed. 
FUed. 

Every 

minnte. 

13 

Stone. 

70 

60 

1790 

I.une Uver. 

Cockerhara Pro* 

, 

. 

2 

. 

9 I 

If. Wood. 

51 

, . 

1817 

1 


montorr, and on 
Plurer Scar Rock. 







L. Stone. 

20 


1810 

Wyre Hirer. 

K,K, elbow of North 

53 57 

3 2 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

10 

On pUea. 

30 

. • 



Wharf Bank. 









1841 

Floutvood. 

iik'h light In tha53 65 36 

3 1 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

• • 

Upper 

90 

• • 

1 


town; low ligutoni 
the e^lanaqa. 








30 











•tone 




itjUMOl. 1 

1 

N, stile of entrance; 
to lUver Kibble. 

53 45 

2 57 

' 1 

Only lighted 
when ships 



eeletur. 




1 

• 

1 



i 

areenternqt 













LIGHT-HOUSES. 

KrigUih Ld£ht<Hoasei-~(wt/»1>»iM'(f. 


618 











814 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 

II. Scotch Light-houses. 


Name of Light. 

riaee. 

N. 

LaUtnde. 

W. 

Longt. 

tude. 

i! 

Fired. 
Intermit, 
ting, or 
Revolving. 

Interval 
of Revo¬ 
lution or 
Flash. 

Miles 
seen in 
clear 
Weatlier. 

Colour or 
any Pebu 
Ibirlty of 
Light¬ 
house. 

Height in 
Feet of 
Lantinm, 
above 
High 
Water. 

ITeigbt 
In Feet 
of 

Build- 

ing. 






0 # 

*•' 









’Inclikcith.* 

Ehimmit of Inch- 

5G S 


3 8 


i 

Rjvelvlng. 

Every 

18 

WWte. 

220 

45 


ketch Island. 







minute. 


Lamp- 




FIsherrow 

Pier headv 

• 


“ 


1 

Fixed. 

- 

5 

SO 

• • 


I.ettb. 

Eastern )iler. 

A5 69 


3 10 


2 

Fixed. 

- ‘ 

7 

^Ite, 

22 

22 

19 

19 

b. 

New haven. 


56 S9 


3 11 


1 

Fixed. 

• 

5 

White. 

15 

11 

*8' 



'>5 5'1 


3 15 


1 

Fixetl. 

• • 

6 

Stone. 

33 

40 


Burntisland. 


.66 4 


3 14 


1 

FiX"d. 


S 

White. 

16 

20 

c 

tiranKcinouth. 

Entrance of River 





1 

Fixed. 


10 

White. 

33 

30 


Carron. end of S. 
embankment. 



.3 9 



Fixed. 




29 




Kirkcaldy. 

IbleofMay.* 


66 7 


20 

1 


8 


57 

36 


Summit of the isle. 

.06 11 

8 

2 33 

2 

P'lxcd. 

- 

21 

16 

Stone. 

240 

no 

Be 

S Rock.* 

Centre of the Rock. 

.56 26 

3 

2 23 

6 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

14 

White. 


100 

Ht. 

Andrews. 

Pier head. 

66 «0 


2 47 


2 

Fixed. 


e 

Black, 

with 

white top. 

30 

18 

53 


I’ort-onCraljr. 


56 27 


2 49 


2 

Fixed. 

• 

.12 

White. 

6.5 











11 


45 

83 

Newvort. 

On the western ferry 
pier. 

Middle and eastern 

.-.6 26 


2 57 


2 

Fixed. 

- * 

7 

While. 

10 


Dundee H.irbour. 

66 £8 


2 58 


2 

Fixed. 

. 

7 

Green 

10 

• - 


• 

piers. 









post grey 

12 


Illucltlonnosi. or 

fiuddonnots. 

56 28 


2 45 


2 

Fixed. 

. 

It 

Wliite. 

85 

70 










12 


65 

50 

Vrbruath. 

Northern pier. 

56 .^3 


2 36 


1 

Fixed. 

“ - 

8 

Grey 

21 

22 

Montrose. 


66 42 


2 27 


2 

Fixed. 

• 

10 

White. 

CO 

.51 











11 


35 

30 

rStoncharen. 

On the pier. 

66 58 


2 12 


2 

Fixed. 

• 

12 

" 

18 

" * 


0irdl«nei4. 

57 8 


2 3 


2 


. 

19 

- 


. . 










16 


145 

















f 


67 9 


2 4 


1 

Fixed. 

_ 

8 

On a mist. 

40 


Attcnleett. | 

4 milf up harbour 



“ 


2 

Fixed. 

’ 

3 

M'lnte, 

47 

.30 

■ ' 

lluclianiiess.* 

Bucliunneiis. 

67 28 


1 46 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 5 

16 

Stone. 

130 

100 









scr.ondi. 



21 


Peterhead. 

Pier head, south 

• 


• 


1 

Fixed. 


S 

• 

• * 

Klnn«ird.« 


67 42 


2 0 


1 

Wxed. 

- 

15 

Stone. 

120 

57 


Pier head. 





1 

Fixed. 


6 

Slone. 

25 


Haiifl'. 


67 40 


2 31 


1 

FiXtHl. 


12 

80 

14 

Cuvii&ea Skerrie* 

Point of Craig Head. 

67 43 


3 20 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 

18 

- 

160 

■ • 









minute. 

]>1 




|('hannni 9 Point. 

On the Point. 

57 3.5 


4 5 


1 

Fixed. 

. 

• • 

40 

- • 1 


On tl>e Point. 

57 41 


4 2 


1 

Fixxl. 


•) 

• - 

.50 


11’arbet.* 

Tarb’tiiC'^s. 

57 51 


3 48 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 3 

18 

Stone. 

175 

12G 1 









minutes. 


Black 


11 1 

W'irk.orrultcney- 

South pier head. 

• 


• 


1 

Fixed. 

• 

3 

25 

town. 









pillar. 


29 ■ 

Pia/erburah. 

Pier head. 

[57 42 


2 0 


2 

Fixed, 

• . 

6 

Two 

31 












pillars. 

16 

9 

Nos* Head. 

On the Head. ] 

.58 30 


.3 n 



Building. 





4.5 ' 

Dniinot.* 

Dun net Head. 

.58 40 22 

.3 2 t 

13 

1 

Fixed. 


23 

Stone. 

346 

Kirkwall.- 

Pier head. 

69 -0 


2 58 


1 

■Fixed. 



White. 

20 

16 

Pentlnnd Sker- 

On Pentland Bkerry 

53 41 

10 

2 56 

5 

2 

Fixeil. 

. 

IS 

Stone. 

170 

.30 

rios.“ 

Island. 








16 

Stone. 

110 

10 

Start.* 

Start Point, Sanday 

59 16 37 

2 22 

2 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

15 

100 

80 

Sumburuh.* 

1., Orkneys. 
Suniliurgh He-id, 8. 

59 51 


1 16 


1 

Fixed. 

minute. 

22 

Stone. 

300 

35 



ijoliit of the Shot 
lands. 

Cape Wrath. N.W. 









White. 1 



Cnpotl’’rati».« 

58 37 


5 0 


1 

Revolving. 

Jlvery 2 

25 


400 

50 



point of Scotland 

68 n 





minutes. 





Stornoway* 

.Stornoway Har¬ 


6 23 











bour, ].en-is Isle. 








16 

Stone. 

130 


Ola$s.» 

N.E. point of Island 
tilHiH, Harris Isles. 
Higbest p.irt of Ber- 

57 62 


6 33 


1 

Fixed. 

- 

80 

Bara Head.* 

.56 48 


7 38 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 5 

33 

. 

G80 

- . 



iiern I.; south.m 
piiint of Hebrides. 
Skerry vore Rock. 







minutes. 





Skerry 

.56 »9 

22 

7 6 32 

I 

Revolving. 

Erery 

minute. 

18 

■ "! 

150 

. - ; 

Ardnamurchan. 

Ardnatnurdian 

Point. 

Mousdalel., Argyll. 
Slate Quarry Point, 

56 45 


6 8 

SO 

- 

' Building. 






5G 30 


5 33 


1 

Fixed. 

. 

15 


10.3 


Port iCllen. 

• 

• 

• 


Fixeti. 

• 

11 

Square i 

50 

60 

1 


at entrance of tlie 
Harbour. 









tower. 

Stone. 



Rhins of Hay.* 

Oversay I,, off 8. 

55 41 


6 83 


1 

Revolving. 

Every 5 

17 

150 

80 



W, point of Hay. 






seconds. 


Stone. 



Klntyre.* 

8. W. headland cf 

.55 19 


5 19 


1 

Fixed. 

. 

22 

297 

28 



Mull of Klnntre. 
Can>pbeIton I^h, 

1 











CamplicUoTi. or 

l5S 24 


5 41 


1 

Fixetl. 

* 

« 1 

UTUte. 

35 

20 


on the S.-be.-vch. 

. 





1 


1 

1 



riaddiu* 

Pladda l..«{r 8. E. 
point of Arran 1. 

55 25 34 

5 7 

9 

2 

Fixed. I 


16 

Stone. 

L30 

80 










13 


77 

27 

ICumbray,* 

Western side of Lit¬ 

.55 43 

16 

4 68 


1 

Fixed. I 


15 

IVlilte. 

115 

36 



tle Canthray 1. 

1 










50 

Toward.* 

Toward Point. 

55 51 

45 

4 59 

41 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

11 

White. 

67 









minute. 





iGroenock. 

[ Custom-liodse Pler.'S.'j .^7 


4 46 



Fixed. 

. 


White. 

40 

30 

jPort Ul.uigow. 

1 Bowling Bay. 

On the West Quay. 
Entrance of Vuth oi 

'55 57 


4 41 


1 

Fixe^ 






m 

- 

* 

1 

Fixed- 






In.Hih.*- 

Clyde Canal. 

I 55 66 

.36 

4 52 40 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

13 

White. 

76 

76 

.Ardrouon. 

N. end of 'Dre.-vk- 

'55 38 21 

’ 4 49 SH 

s 

Fixed. 


4 

Whtte, 

24 

20 1 



water, N. E. end 










33 

S6 

ISnltcoaU. 

Pier head. 

155 37 52 

'447 

21 

1 

Fixed. 

. . 

6 

A spire. 

26 

IS 



LIGHT-HOUSES. 

Scotch Light-llouses— 


81£ 


Name of Light. 

Flaoe. 

N. 

Latitude. 

W. 

Longi¬ 

tude. 

Number of 
Lights. 

Fixed, 
Intermit¬ 
ting. or 
Rercdving. 

Interval 
of Revo¬ 
lution or 
Flash. 

Milei 
seen in 
clear 
Weather. 

Colour or 
any Pecu¬ 
liarity of 
Light- 
house. 

Height In 
Feet of 
Lantern^ 

. above 
High 
Water. 

Height 
in 1-eet 
of 

Bnild- 

ing. 

i 

S 

1 

Troon Harbour. 


of" 

o ' •• 

4 41 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 

9 

White. 

S5 


1827 

Ayr Harbour. 

pier. 

North pier. 

55 23 17 

4 38 26 

3 

Fixed. 

mhiute. 

Tide 7, 
the 

others 10. 

White. 

12 to 35 


1790 

1826 

Loch Ryan. 
Comewall.* 

Caim Ryan Point. 

54 48 

5 2 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

10 

- 

SO 


1847 

Corsewall Point. 

55 0 29 

5 9 28 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 
minutes. 

15 

Stone. 

112 

92 

1817 

Port Patrick. 

Inner end of S.plcr. 

54 5lt 

5 7 

1 

Fixed. 

EveryS 

minutes. 

9 

White. 

87 


1790 

Mull of Hallo- 
way.* 

South Point. 

51 .38 9 

4 5J 20 

1 

Revolving. 

23 

Stone. 

825 

70 

IH30 

Ross Island. 

On the Island. 

54 4G 

4 5 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 5 

38 

' * 

175 


1813 

Southerness.* 

Southerness Point. 

54 53 

3 35 

1 

Fixed. 

* 

a 

MTiite 

square 

tower. 

60 


1805 


III. Isle op Man Light-houses. 


Point of Ayr.* 

Point of Ayr. 

54 24 59 

4 21 59 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 
minutes. 

15 * 

Stone. 

106 

80 

1818 

Peel Harbour. 

E. sldu of entrance. 54 1.3 

4 42 

1 

Fixed. 

8 

White. 

21 

13 

181L 

Calf of Man.* 

S.W.bide of Calf 1. 

54 3 

4 49 

2 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

25 

Stone. 

896 

50 

1818 






minutes. 

23 


305 

55 

1812 

Port le Mary. 
Castletown lltf- 


54 4 

4 4 .5 

1 

Fixed. 

9 

White. 

2.5 

17 

S. bide of entrance. 

54 5 

4 3C 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

8 

White. 

22 

16 

17 (i5, 













Derby Haven. 

Entrance of the 

Uti & 

4 3 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

11 

White. 

46 

31 

1650 












Douglas.* 

Douglas Head. 

rA 0 

4 28 

1 

Fixed. 

- * 

15 

Brown 

Stone. 

lOI 

61 

1832 

Douglas Harbour. 

North Pier Head 

54 10 

4 29 

1 

Fixed. 


10 

Buff. 

36 

27 

17‘)fi 

Hanisay Harbour. S. side of entrance. 

54 20 

4 22 

1 

Fixetl. 


10 

W'hite. 

35 

29 

ISIK) 

llahaina Uank, 

S* E. part uf bhujJ. 

51 ill 

4 11 

2 

Fixed. 


10 

lU d i 

P. 20 


1S48 

light-vessel. 







carries a 
bail at 
each 

mast head 

M. 33 







IV. Irish 

Light-HOUSES, 






Cape Clear.* 

Oaitc Clear Island. 

51 26 3 

9 29 20 

1 

*fievolving. 

Every 2 
miniues. 

27 

White. 

455 

42 

1817 

Kbisale.* 

Old Head of Kin- 

51 36 45 

8 32 16 

1 

Fixed. 

22 

White. 

274 

42 

180.5 

Kinsalo H-tTbour. 

Fort Charles, ^ast 
side of the har¬ 
bour. 

Roche Point, east 

51 41 43 

8 29 50 

1 

Fixed. 


14 

WWte. 

98 

35 

1801 

Cork Harbour.* 

51 47 33 

8 15 11 

» 

Fixed. 


14 

White. 

92 

26 

1817 

bide of entrance. 

Cable Island. 







White. 

44 



Dunmorellarbour 

Pier Head, west 

52 9 

6 59 

1 

Fixed. 


11 

36 

1820 


bide of entrance to 











Duncannon. 


52 13 

6 56 

2 

Fixed, 


10 

White. 

B1 

25 

180.3 

cast side of Chan- 



1 

Fixed, 


16 

White. 

115 

* - 

1838 


Hook Tower.* 

Hook Head, east 

52 7 25 

6 55 5b 

1 

Fixed. 


16 

White. 

139 

110 

1791 


siile of entrance to 











Sallees, light ves- 

Oir ConingbegRork. 

52 2 

6 40 

8 

Fixed- 


9 

Carries a 

25 

- • 

1824 

sel.* 

the southernmost 
of the Sallee Is. 







Uag. 




Coningbeg Rock* 
Tuskar.* 

Tuskar Rock. 

52* 12 ’ 9 

6* 12 21 

] 

Building. 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

15 

WTilte. 

101 

SI 

1815 






minutes. 


Carries a 

*5 



Ark low, light ves- 

South end of Ark- 

.52 42 

6 0 

1 



9 

• . 

lS2lj 

sel.* 

Wicklow.* 

low Bank. 
Wicklow Head. 

62 58 

6 0 

2 

Fixed. 


21 

flag. 

White. 

2M 

58 

ISIS 

Kish. Ught ves- 

OffN. point of KUh 

53 19 

5 56 

3 

Fixed. 


9 

Carries a 

25 

. 

1811 

sol.* 

Bank. 







fltUt- 

84 

19 


[ 

East pier of Kings- 

53 18 

6 8 

1 

Revolving. 

Every { 

9 

Brown. 

1822 

Kingstown. 4 

fowm Harbour, 
Dublin Bay. 




mlnutea 



1 



1 

W. Pier. 



I 

Fixed. 


2 





Poolbeg.* 

End of S. wall, at 

53 20 3(J 

6 9 

2 

Fixed, 


12 

White. 

6S 

63 ' 

1768 

the entrance to the 
river of Dublin. 












North Wall. 

End of N. wall, or 

53 21 

6 14 

1 

Fixed. 


10 

White. 

S3 

28 

1820 

Bally.* 

N. quay of Dublin. 
Bally Point of 

53 21 40 

6 9 5 

1 

Fixed. 


15 

White. 

134 

42 

1813 

Howth Peninsula 
in Dublin Bay. 








43 




Howth Harbour. 

East Pier Head. 

5.3 24 

6 4 

1 

Fixed. 


11 

White. 

87 

ISIS 

Balbriggon Har¬ 

Pier, south side of 

53 36 45 

6 11 

1 

Fixed. 


10 

White. 

85 

85 

1709 

bour 

entrance. 











Drogheda. 

Sandhills, 8. side of 
Rivet Boyne 

53 43 

6 16 

3 

Fixed. 


• 

On timber 
framings. 

80 

40* 

28 

V • 

1842 

CarUnsford.* 

Heulbowline Rock. 

34 1 

6 5 

3 

Fixed. 


15 

White. 

101 

111 

1823 

! 

1 

L 

Oreenore Point. 

St. John's Point. 

64 1 63 

6 7 52 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 45 
•ecoiids. 

9 

White. 

29 

26 

1830 

Dandmin Bay. 

54 13 

5 40 

1 

Revolving. 

One 

minute. 

- • 

While 

with 

62 

• • 

1844 

Ardglass Har- 

Inner shore of Har¬ 

54 15 

5 36 

1 

Fixed. 


11 

ijedbolt. 

IS 

, . 

1816 


bour. 
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South Rock.* 

South Rock. 

64 23 56 

5 25 51 

1 

Revolving. 

Evdry 
minute 
and half. 

12 

White. 

. « CO 

1797 
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of 
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DonoffhadM Har* 

8.E.PlerH*^ 

M :i9 

6 32 

i 

nxed. 

• 

• 

12 

Orgy. 

66 

33 

1836 

Otifut, Longh. 

Hollywood Bank. 

54 39 

5 53 

• 

Fixed. 

- 

- 

• • 

On screw 




Copeland,* 

Small Copeland 7. 

54 41 44 

5 32 

1 

Fixed. 

_ 

. 

16 

A. 

131 

32 

1796 

Louah l4irDe. 
Mitidmi.* 

Pjdrict Point. 

54 51 

5 48 

1 

Fixed. 



11 

White. 

42 


18.19 

Maiden Bocltt, K. 

64 55 4: 

5 45 

2 

Fixed. 



13 

Red and 

84 

60 

1828 



and South. 




Fixed. 



14 

white. 

94 

60 

Innluhoven. , 

Donagree Point. 
ImUttrahul 1. 

55 14 

6 56 

2 



13 

White. 

67 


1837 

liiniMxahul.* 

55 *3 55 

7 14 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 
minutes. 

18 

VViiiie. 

167 

26 

1812 

LoDKb SwtU:^.* 

Pannei Point. 

.15 18 » 

7 38 

1 

Fixed. 

14 ■ 

While. 

90 

26 

1816 

Tory Island.* 

North Weat Point ol 

16 XC 

8 15 


Fixed. 



16 

.Scone. 

125 

63 

1832 



Island. 














51 40 

8 50 


Building. 








Ktllybega.* 

St. John's Point. 

54 .-54 

8 28 


Fixed. 



14 

White. 

104 

41 

1831 

KilNbCHhHarbour 

W. ride Rotten 1. 

64 57 

8 27 

1 

Fixed. 



12 

White. 

67 


18.18 


f 

Ulack Rock, in 

54 IS 

8 37 

1 

Fixed. 



13 


74 


1835 

Sligo.* i 

tillgo Buy. 












t 

Oyiter Island. 

54 18 

8 33 

2 

Fixed. 

- 

- 

11 

White. 

37 

47 

tftO 

- - 

1837 

Eagle.* 

On Eagla I. a large 

54 7 

10 6 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

. 

20 

, . 



1 

1 


R^, W.S. W.3 
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In Clew Bay. 












Clare Island.* 

53 50 

9 50 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

• 

27 

White. 

349 

26 

1806 

InnlcRort.* 

Innlsgort I. in Clew 

53 49 

9 41 

1 

Fixed. 


• 

10 

White. 

36 

28 

1827 

Slyna Xtaod.* 

Bay. 

On the outermost 

5.3 23 51 

10 16 24 

2 

One revoiv- 

Every 2 

15 

White 

104 

73 

1836 



Island, off 81yne 

53 23 46 to 16 M'l 


Ing i one 

minutes. 

14 

towers. 

96 

73 



Head. 




tixed. 









Summit of Great 

63 7 3J 

9 42 22 


Revolving. 

Every 3 

28 

Wldte. 

498 

37 

1817 

1 


Arran I„ in Gal¬ 
way Bay. 

Mutton 1 ., off the 




minutes. 






'53 15 14 

9 3 26 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

. 

10 

White. 

33 

26 

1817 



Town of Galway. 








White.’ 
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Loghead, N. tide 
of entrance to 

59 33 39 

9 56 

1 

Fixed. 

• 

* 

22 
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49 
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*7 ■ 
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Kilcradan Point, In 

52 34 47 

9 42 34 

1 

Fixed. 



16 
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26 

1824 
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S 
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52 36 
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1 
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. 

. 

13 
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68 

74 

1834 
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10 18 
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• 

12 


54 


1811 
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L5 46 10 

10 32 

2 

Fixed. 



25 
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.372 

26* 
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18 
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1 
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• 

12 
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66 
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Ro«'k Island Point, ; 
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. 

13 
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.. 
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LIMA, the capital of Peru, on the west coast of South America, lat. 12° 2'42'^ S., 
jon. 77® 7' 15'' W, Population variously estimated; but may probably amount to 
from 50,000 to 60,000. 

Callao, the port of Lima, is about 6 miles W. from the latter. The harbour lies 
to the -north of a projecting point of land, in the angle formed by the .small uninhabited 
island of San Lorenzo. Previously to the emancipation of Peru, and the other ci-dtvani 
Spanish provinces in the New World, Lima was the grand entrqpCt for the trade of all 
the west coast of South America: but a considerable portion of the foreign trade of Peru 
is now carried on through Buenos Ayres, and the former is also in the habit of import¬ 
ing European goods at .second hand from Valparaiso and other ports in Chili, I’lie 
exports from Lima consist principally of silver, which is by far the most important 
article, copper ore, bark, soap, Alpaca wool, &c. Guano is found in large quantities 
on some parts of the coast of Peru, but is principally imported from some small 
islands, opposite to Pisco, where it is found in vast quantities. The great value of 
guano as a manure is now generally recognised, and it is hardly of less importance 
as an article of commerce, no fewer than 80,000 tons having been imported in 1847. It 
was partly, however, brought from Chili and other parts as well as from Peru; but 
that from the latter is decidedly the best. The imports consist principally of cotton 
stnffs, linens, woollens^ and hardware, principally from England; silks, brandy, wine, 
and quicksilver from Spain and France; stock>hsh and flour from the United States, 
indigo from Mexico, Paragiioy herb from Paraguay, spices, dye-stufis, &o. Timber 
for the construction of ships and houses is brought from Guayaquil. The declared 
value of the ditTerent articles of British produce and manufacture exported to Peru in 
1846, amounted to 820,585/. 

Afontes, WtighU^ and same as those of Spain; for which, see Cadiz. 
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Account of the different Articles eX|>0rted ffom Pero hr ISS^ind 1839* with their Value#. 


Ariiolet. 

Value of Expons in 1838. 


Articles. 


VaJ^oTExporUln 1839. 

Delian. 

£ sterling. 

Dollars. 

' £ sterling. 

DoUars. £itettlog. 

DelliM. 

[ iSiterllnR. 

Bark • - 

Bullion and specie - 
Chinchilla skins - 
Copper ore, barilla - 
Copper In bars 
Colton 

Bides, ox and cow - 
Homs, cow • 

Seal skins - 

16l,.'l70*0 

6,54%,062 0 
10,968 0 
108.667 0 

560,21.8 0 
18,213 6 

£ s. 

52,874 0 
1,308,412 8 
8,193 12 
21,731 8 

72,048*12 
3,642 16 

S ci. 
50,327 4 
6,364,141 0 
11,016 0 
91,089 0 
14,637 0 
871,800 2 
6,869 0 
820 0 
666 4 

£ *. 
10,066 10 
1,310,828 4 
2,203 4 
18,217 16 
2,927 8 

74,.v;o 1 
1,371 Id 
64 0 
111 6 

Sathictre, nitrate 
of soda 

SiiKBr • 

Tin - - 

Wool, Vicunna - 
Sheep's • 
Alpaca • 

Total 

$ et. £ t. 

269,220 0 61,844 0 

62,160 0 10,430 0 

78,312 4 16,662 10 

352,602 4 70,620*10 
114,826 0 22.066 0 

• et, 
299,152 0 

752 2 
*62,0.82 C 
307,680 C 

£ t. 

59,8,80 8 

»60 9 
\ 50,406 S 

1 79^ 0 

8,061,605 6 1^12,318 1^ 

8,164,349 4 

i 1.63^9 IS 


LIME (Ger. Kalh-, Fr. Chauxi It Ccdciruty Calce-, Sp. Co/; Rue. hwestym earthy 
substance of a white colour, moderately hard, but which is easily reduced to powder, 
either by sprinkling it with water or by trituration. It has a hot burning taste, and in 
sotnc measure corrodes and destroys the texture of those animal bodies to which it is 
applied. Specific gravity, 2*3. Calcium, the metallic basis of lime, was discovered Iry 
Sir H. Davy. 

There are few parts of the world in which lime does not exist. It is found purest in 
limestone, marble, and chalk. None of these substances is, however, strictly speaking, 
lime; but they are all easily converted into it by a well-known process; that is, by 
placing them in kilns or furnaces constructed for the purpose, and keeping them for 
some time in a white heat,— a process culled the burning of lime.— {^Thomson's 
Chtmiitry.') . 

The use of lime m mortar in huildinff, has prevailed from the earliest antiquity, and Is nearly 
universal. It is also very extensively useti in this country, .and in an inferior degree In some parts of tho 
Continent and of North America, as a manure to fertilise l^nd. But it is a curious fact that the use of 
lime as a manure is entirely a European pr.acticc; and that its employment in that way has never been 
so much ns dreamed of in any part of Asia or Africa. I-ime is of much Importance in the arts, as a Ilux 
In the smelting of metals, In the shape of chlorate in bloaehinp, in tanning, &c. Lime and limestones 
may bo canieu and landed coastwise without any customs document whatever. Its consumption in this 
country is very great. 

LIME (Fr. Citronier; Ger. Ciirone; Hind. Neembo), a species of lemon {Citrus 
medico, var. 5 C.), which grows in abundance in most of the West India islands, and 
is also to be met with in some parts of France, in Spain, Portugal, and throughout 
India, &c. ■ The lime is smaller than tilt lemon, its rind is usu^ly thinner, and its 
colour, when the fruit arrives at a perfect state of maturity, is a fine bright yellow. It 
is uncommonly juicy, and its flavour is esteemed superior to that of the lemon; it is, 
besides, more acid than the latter, and to a certain degree acrid. * 

LINEN (Ger. Xi'nnen, Lmiuiamf / Vu. Lytiwaat; Fr, ToiVe; It Tela, Panno, lino; 
Sp. Lienza, Tela de lino; Uus. Pulotm), a species of cloth made of thread of flax or 
hemp. The linen manufacture has been prosecuted in England for a very long period ; 
but though its progress has been considerable, particularly of late years, it has not been 
so great as might have been anticipated. This is partly, perhaps, to be ascribed to the 
eflPbrts that have been made to bolster up and encourage the manufacture in Ireland and 
Scotland, and partly to the rapid growth of the cotton manufacture—fabrics of cotton 
liaving to a considerable extent supplanted tho.se of linen. 

In 1698, both houses of parliament addressed his Majesty (William III.), represent¬ 
ing that tlic progress of the woollen manufacture of Ireland was such as to prejudice 
that of this country; and that it would be for the public advantage, were the former dis¬ 
couraged, and the linen manufacture established in its stead. His Majesty replied,—“ I 
shall do all that in me lies to discourage the woollen manufacture in Ireland, and encourage 
the linen manufacture, and to promote the trade of England !” We may remark, by 
the way, that nothing can be more strikingly characteristic of the illiberal and erroneous 
notions that were then entertained wiUi respect to the plainest principles of. public 
economy, than this address and the answer to it. But whatever the people of Ireland 
might think of their sovereign deliberately avowing his determination to exert hiniself to 
crush a manufacture in which they had begun to make some progress, government had 
no difficulty in prevailing upon the legislature of that country to second their views, by 
prohibiting the exportation of all woollen goods fi*om Ireland, except to England, where 
prohibitory duties were already laid on their importation I It is but justice, liowcver, 
to the parliament and government of England, to state that they have never discovered, 
any backwardness to promote the linen trade of Ireland; which, from the reign of Wil¬ 
liam III. downwards, has been the object‘of regulation and encouragement. It’ may, 
indeed, be doubted whether the regulations have been always the most judicious tbiat 
might have been devised, and whether Ireland has really gained any thing by the forcetl 
extension of the manufacture. Mr. Young and Mr. Wakefield, two of .the. highest 
authorities as to all matters connected with Ireland, coatand that the spread of ^helmeu 
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itfanufacturc bas not really been advantageous. And it seems to be sufficiently esta¬ 
blished, that though the manufacture might not have been so widely dilTused, it would 
have been in a sounder and healthier stale, had it been less interfered with. 

Bounties. — Besides premiums and encouragements of various kinds, bounties were 
granted on the exportation of Jinen for a very long period previously to 1830. In 
1829, for example, notwithstanding it luid then been very much reduced, the bounty 
amounted to about 800,OCX)/., or to nearly one seventh part of the entire real or declared 
value of the linen exported that year 1 It is not easy to imagine a greater abuse. A 
bounty of this sort, instead of promoting the manufacture, rendered those engaged in 
it comparatively indifferent to improvements j and though it had been otherwise, 
* what is to be thought of the policy of persisting for more than a century in supplying 
the foreigner with linens for less then they cost ? We have not the least doubt that 
were the various sums expended in well-meant but useless attempts to force this 
manufacture, added together,with their accumulations at simple interest, they would be 
found sufficient to yield an annual revenue, little, if at all, inferior to the entire value 
of the linens we now send abroad. And after all, the business never began to do 
nny real good, or to take firm root, till the manufacture ceased to he a domestic one, 
and was carried on principally in mills, and by the aid of machinery, a change which 
the old forcing system tended to counteract. The only real and effectual legislative 
encouragement tlie manufacture has ever nxet with, has been the reduction and repeal 
of the duties on flax and hemp, and the relinquishing of the absurd attempts to force 
their growth at liome. 

Spinning by the hand is now nearly unknown in Ireland, and the manufacture has dis¬ 
appeared from several parts of the country, where it had been largely introduced, leaving 
those who were partially dependent on it for subsistence, in a very depressed state. On 
the whole, however, there can be no doubt that the introduction of tlie factory system 
will !)c, in the end, most advantageous. Belfast has long been the great seat of the ma¬ 
nufacture in Ireland, and there it is carried on in large factories furnished with the best 
machinery, and conducted on the mo‘'t approved principle. In 1841, there were in 
the town and its immediate vicinity, 25 steam mills for s})inning linen yarn, one of 
which employed 800 hands. In 1835, the exports of linen goods from l^elfast, 
amounted to ,53,882,000 yards of the value of 2,6*31,000/. According to the official 
returns, there were in Ireland, in 1838, 40 flax-mills em])loying in all, 9,017 hands. 

Tlie total average export of linens from Ireland during the 3 years ending with 1825, 
was 51,947,413 yards, of which 49,031,073 came to this country ; the exports to a/l 
other parts being onljf 2,916,340. Since 1825, the trade between Ireland and Great 
Britain has been placed on the footing of a coasting trade ; and linens being exported 
and imported witliout any speeilic entry at the Custom-house, no account is kept of 
their quantity and value. 

Scotch Linen Manufacture .— In 1727, a Board of Trustees was pstablislved in Scot¬ 
land for the superintendence and impiovemcnt of the linen manufacture. It is not easy 
to suppose that the institution of this Board could of itself have been of any material 
. service ; but considerable bounties and premiums being at the same time given on tlie 
production and exportation of linen, the manufacture went on increasing. Still, liow- 
cver, itvdid not increas3 so fast as cotton and some others, which have not received any 
adyeiuitioua support, until machinery began to be extensively employed in the manu¬ 
facture ; so that it is very doubtful whetlier the influence of tin? bounty has been so 
great as it would at first sight appear to have been. The regulations as to the manu¬ 
facture, after having been long objected to by those concerned, were abolished in 1822 ; 
and the bounties have now ceased. We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantity and Value o'" the Linen Cloth manufactured and stamped for Sale In Scot¬ 
land during the Ten Years ending with 1822, being the latest Period to which it can be made up. 


Y«an. 

Yards. 

Value. 

A ver.iee 
Price 
per Yard. 

Years. 

Yards. 

Value. 

Average 
Price 
per Yard. 

18I.S 

19,799,1 t6j 

£ s. d 

t 74 

1,«.).1,.574 16 lOj 

d, 

11*8 

1818 

81,283,1004 

£ t. d, 

1,25.3,528 8 04 

d. 

9-6 

1S14 

S6,lV6.680{ 

11-3 

1819 

29,314.1281 

1,157,923 4 11 

9-4 

1815 

SS.OAS.Ol.'il 

1,40.1,760 15 S 

10-3 

1820 

26,259,01 li 

1,038,708 18 5J 

0-4 

1816 

fi0.119.015S 

1,090,071 1 119 

9-4 

1821 

.30,473,46 IS 

1,2.32,03.8 16 4! 

9 7 

1817 

418,784,9071 

1,002,689 2 si 

91 

1822 

36,268,&305 

1,396,295 19 11} 

9-2 


This account is not, however, of muQh use. The stamp was only affixed to linen on which a bounty 
was paid, that Is, on linen intended for exportation, l.inen manufactured for home use, or intended for 
private sale, was not stamped. '-^{Headrick's Survey ^ Forfar, p. 606.) 


Dundee is the grand seat of the Scotch linen manufacture; and its progress there 
during the last few years has been so extraordinary, that the following details in respect 
to it may not be unacceptable. 

'llie Tuonufacture appears to have been introduced into Dundee some time towards the 
beginning of last century ; but, for a iengthvncd period, its progress was comparatively 
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slow. In 1745 only 74 tons of flax were imported, without any hemp j the shipments 
of linen cloth during the same year being estimated at about 1,OCX),000 yards, no men¬ 
tion being made either of sail-cloth or bagging. In 1791, the imports of flax amounted 
to 9,444 tons, and those of hemp to 299 tons; the exports that year being 7,842,000 
yards linen, 280,000 yards sail-cloth, and 65,000 do, bagging. From this period the 
trade began to extend itself gradually, though not rapidly. Previously to the peace of 
1815, no great quantity of machinery was employed in spinning; but about this period, 
in consequence, partly and principally, of the improvement of machinery, and its exten¬ 
sive introduction into the manufacture, and partly of the greater regularity with which 
supplies of the raw material were Obtained from the Northerii powers* the trade began 
rapidly to increase. Its progress has, indeed, been quite astonishing; the imports offlax 
and hemp having increased from about 3,000 tons in 1814 to 15,(X)0 tons in 1830, and 
40,000 tons in 1845, of which at least 30,000 tons were spun by the mills in the town, 
the rest being s[)un in the vicinity. The value of the exports of manufactured gootls 
and yarn, from Dundee, amounts at present (1847) to from 1,600,000/. to 1,700,000/. o 
year. We beg to subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities of the different Varieties of Linen Goods exported from Dundee durin f 
each of the Four Years ending with 1845. 


Liitcns. 

1831. 

1835. 

1844. 

1815. 

O'.nabiirgs - . • - - 

Sheeting . . - - - 

(lugging . . . • 

Sundries . . - 

Sail-iidth . , - - - 

■Sucking - . , - - 

Dowlas _ . - . . 

Sundries . - . » - 

Totals 

Piecet. 

l.3l,«ti0 

66..'i92 

7,.mo 
7«,‘^b8 
45,893 
40,915 
11,550 

P/ecM. 

1.39,4.50 

16.5,969 

80,1.58 

12,511 

103,010 

57,177 

46,7.33 

13,709 

PUen, 

78,816 

t68,.345 

10,524 

16,009 

118,264 

174,7.59 

82,987 

24,887 

Piecei. 

77,629 

SSI,904 

9.52 

28.886 

160,861 

1.32,317 

7.3,1.31 

89,230 

471,230 

^8,707 

_774,591 

781,910 


For some farther details as to the late extraordinary progress made by Dundee, the 
reader is referred to the art. Docks. 

It is not easy to give any satisfactory explanation of the wonderful progress of the 
linen manufacture at Dundee. Something must be ascribed to the convenient situation 
of the port for obtaining supplies of the raw material; and more, perhaps, to the manu¬ 
facture having been long established in the towns and villages of Strathmore, the Carse 
of Gowrie, and the northern parts of Fife, of which Dundee is the emporium. But these 
circumstances do not seem adequate to explain the superiority to which slie has recently 
attained in this department; jmd, however uiiphilosophical it may seeln, we do not 
really know that we can ascribe it to any thing else than a concurrence of fortunate 
accidents. Nothing, in fact, is so difficult to explain as the superiority to which 
certain towns frequently attain in particular departments of industry, without apparently 
possessing any peculiar facilities for carrying them on. But from wliatever causes their 
pre-eminence may arise in the first instance, it is very difficult, when once they have 
attained it, for others to come into competition with them. They have, on their side, 
established connections, workmen of superior skill and dexterity in manipulation, im¬ 
proved machinery. See, Recently, indeed, the advantages in fiivour of old establish¬ 
ments have been, to a considerable extent, neutralised by the prevalence of combinattons 
amongst their workmen; but it is to be hoped that means may be devised fof*obviating 
this formidable evil. 

Value of t/ie Manufacture. Number of Persons employed. — There arc no means by 
which to form an accurate estimate of the entire value of the linen manufacture of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Dr. Colquhoun estimated it at 15,CX)0,000/.; but there cannot 
be the shadow of a doubt that this estimate was, at the time, absurdly exaggerated. In 
the last edition of this work we estimated the annual value of the manufacture at 
7,500,000/.* But it has increased very rapidly in the interval, principally through the 
great extension of the exports to France, and its value is at present (1847) certainly 
not under, if it do not exceed, 10,000,000/. or 12,000,000/. But taking it at the former 
amount, and setting aside a third part of this sum for the value of the raw material, and 
another third for profits, wages of superintendence, wear and tear of capital, coal, &c., we 
have 3,333,000/. to be divided as wages among those employed in the manufacture. And 
supposing each individual to earn, at an average, 24/, a year, the total number employed 
would be about 133,000. It may be thought, perhaps, that 24/. is too low an estimate for 
wages; and such, no doubt, would be the case, were not Ireland taken into the average. 
But as many persons are there employed in the manufacture at very low wages*, we 
believe that 24^ is not very far from the mean ratc.l 

• Sir F.M. Eden estimated the entire value of the linen manufacture of Great Britain, in 1800, at 
2,000.000/,—( Treatise on Insurance, p. 76.) 

t A great number of persons in Ireland arc only partly employed in the manufacture; but the above 
estimate supposes that the 133,000 individuals are wholly employed in it. 
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rapid Increase in the Sports of Uoen goods aad yam, especially the latter, to 
j^nce (see, for an account of this increase, the art. Havkx), though latterly they 
have declined, l« wholly a oonaequenee of their comparative cheapness in this country, 
occasioned by our superior and cheaper machinery. And if the French really 
wbh to rival us in this department of industry, they should endeavour, by reducing 
or repealing the oppressive duties on iron and macliinery imported into France (which 
would, of course, proportionally reduce the cost of spinning mills and power-loom 
factories), to place their manufacturers and spinners on something like the same 
footing as ours. In this way they might, perhaps, have some.chance of rivalling 
us; blit the attempts that have recently been madfe to bolster up the manufacture by 
means of duties, must necessarily foil; and will have no cflect but to perpetuate 
exploded practices and to promote the trade of smuggling. 

Our exports of liiien goods are also increasing to most other countries, as well as to 
France; and we are gaining on the Germans in most markets that arc equally 
accessible to both. Hence the decrease of late years in the. export of liiiens from 
Hamburg.—(See Hamburo.) 

The improvement in the manufacture of damasks and table linen generally, which 
IS principally carried on in Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy, lias been quite as striking as in 
the other departments of the trade, especially since the introduction of the Jacquard 
mounting. In feet, table linen is now shipped from this country for Germany ; so tliat 
the duty of 10 per cent, on the importation of German damasks and such like fabrics 
might be reduced or, repealed without the measure having any injurious influence 
over the manufacture. 

Consumption of Foreign Linens .—It will be seen from the returns of the imports and 
entries of foreign linens for the 4 years ending with 1644, given on page 688., that 
the consumption of foreign linens in this country is quite inconsiderable; the real or 
declared value of those entered for home consumption, in 1844, could hardly amount to 
40,000^. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Linen Manufactures and Linen Yarn exported from the 
U. Kingdom in 1845, specifying the Countries to which the same were exported, and the Quantities 
and Values of those sent to each._ 


Countries to which exported. 

Linens entered by the 
yard. 

T’hread, 
Tattet, and 
Hmali Wares. 

Linen Yam. 

Total 

I><>clar«<l 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

IlUMla ... 

Norway ... 

Denmark ... 

Prufwie ... 

Ilsnorer ... 

Duchy oFOIdenborgh . • 

Uanaeatio Towns 

HoJlind 

UelKium • . » 

Prance . . - 

Portugal Proper 

Azores • • 

M adelra 

Spain u\d the Balearic Islands - 
Cansrtai 

Gibraltar ie • - 

Italy end the ItsUsn Islands 

Marts ' • 

Ionian Islands 

Mon.*a end Greek Islands 

Turkey . - - , . 

Sjrria nnd Palestine 

AVitlers and Morocco • 

Western Coast of AfHca 

Cape of Good Hope • 

Cape Verde Islands - - 

St. Helena and Ascensloa Islands • 

Mauritius . - - 

liritlsh Territories in the East Indies 

Sumatra, Java, and tAher Islands of th 
Indian Sees 

Philippine Islands 

British Settlements in Australta • 

South Ses Islands 

Hritish North American Colonies - 
IlritUh West Indies - 

Ctt^a and ether foreign West Indian Colonics 
United tttatss of America 

Mexloo ... 

New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador 
Brazil - - 

^tes of the Rfo U Plata 

fwill ... 

Peru end Bolivia 

The Channel Islands * * 

Total 

Yard*. 
14.5 .6 
1,«07 
lCH,54i 

H. H^3 
2.799 
3,001 

2,290,033 

336.226 

Il7.ft78 

2,566,084 

721,542 

6.302 

21,732 

2,4n..5S6 

177.047 

756,588 

1,654,217 

148,726 

15,725 

6,272 

452,628 

€,3H5 

15,126 

2,700 

63,971 

684,784 

I. 61.5 
15,171 

180,606 

1,990,282 

J06,976 

.30,064 

259,991 

1,674,596 

120,570 

4,361,516 

9.93.3,193 

1 2,466.221 
10,037,986 
26,127,990 
3,996,496 
2,440,604 
7,989,598 
1,098,664 
1,176,603 
1,526,504 
461,306 

S 

671 

63 

6,116 
294 
378 
115 
165 
82,838 
19,295 
6,412 
102,410 
16,910 
201 
812 
99,527 
6,789 
23,876 
80,12^1 
7,801 
900 
321 
14,706 
188 
719 
150 
2,1.57 
19,820 
20 
645 

1 6.721 

69,856 

8.461 
1,470 
11,976 
60,197 
8,187 
1.33,645 
229„366 
60,667 
807,675 
868,013 
170,.380 
66,408 
209,4.36 
34,720 
49,227 
61 ,.380 
20,478 

£ 

3,180 

88 

2,042 

6.30 

126 

’ 86,091 

11,.'>29 
6,.3S.3 

409 

16 

lo" 

1,057 

8 

1,152 

2,557 

105 

499 

107* 

462 

l" 

25 

225 

1,428 

lo’ 

1,22? 

78 

262’ 

1,463 

60 

19,767 

5,256 

40.3 

6,078 

48,204 

415 

412 

3r''48 

1,0.31 

333 

670 

280 

Lb*. 

4,726 

7,666 

7,265 

21,626 

15,010 

12,944 

.3',S.34,677 
4,188,.5.36 
l,0i3,260 
9,1.53,188 
4,347 

3*628,608 

1,0.36 

592,051 

890,614 

575 

3,660 

316 

7,823 

1,262 

620 

390 

187 

200 

64,269 

4,024 

£ 

613 

683 

325 

941 

562 

570 

’221,918 
129,461 
, 60,893 
414,360 
296 

*171,987 

30 

22,172 

42,625 

15 

im 

25 

394 

95 

! ¥ 
69 

1 6 

17 

8,342 

197 

£ 

4,.364 
■734 
8,183 

I, 865 
1,006 

693 

106 

.390,850 

166,283 

6.3,690 

617,199 

17,221 

261 

822 

272,671 

6,827 

47,179 

12.5,282 

7,921 

J, 5r,9 

463 

15,.'i6l 

1S8 

1 720 

1.36 
2,3S2 
21,248 
20 
6.63 
6,7.31 
61,168 

8,629 

1,470 

12,227 

51,742 

8,247 

16.3,571 

2.32,627 

61,060 

.31,3,663 

918,,561 
170,992 
^ 66,820 
213,004 
35,751 
49,660 
62,260 
20,758 

k8.40l,670 

2,830,784 1 

206,686 

23,286,725 

1,060,566 

~4,096,956 


Itegulatiuns as to the Linen Mani^facture. — Any perlon, native or foreigner, may, without paying any 
thing, set up in any place, privilegea or not, corporate or not,any braitch of the linen manufacture ; and 
foreigners practising the same sh^l, on taking the oath of allegiance, &c., be entitled to all the privileges 
of natural born subjects-(15 Cha. 2. c. 1.5.) 

rersons affixing stamps to foreign linens in imitation of the stamps affixed to those of Scotland or 
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Ireland, shall forfeit 5/. for each offence; and persons Mpesing to sale or packing up an)r foreign linens 
jis the manufacture of Great Britain or Irelana, shall foneit the same and 61. for each piece of linen so 
exposed to sale or packed up. —<17 Geo 2. c. 80.) ... 

Any person stealing to the value of lOi. any linen, woollen, silk, or cotton goods, whHst ojiposed ^nng 
any stage of the manufacture In any building, field, or other place, shall, upon conviction, pe liable at the 
discretion of the court to be transported bevond seas for life, or for any term not less than 7 years, or to 
be imprisoned for any term not exceeding 4 yearn, and, if a male, to be once, twice, or thricepuWidp or 
privately whipped, as the court shall think fit. — (7 & 8 Oeo. 4. c. 29. § 14.) 

LIQUORICE (Ger. Sussholz; Fr. BSglhsey Raxine douce\ It. RegoliziCf Loporizuh 
Liquirizia ; Sp, Regaliz Orozuz^ a perennial plant ( Glycirrkiza glabra), a native of tlie 
south of Europe, but cultivated to some extent in England, particularly at Mitcham in 
Surrey. Its root, which is its only valuably part, is long, slender, fibrous, of a yellow 
colour, and when fresh very juicy. Tlie liquorice grown in England is fit for use at 
the end of 3 years; the roots, when taken up, are either immediately sold to the brewers* 
druggists, or to common druggists, by whom they are applied to difierent purposes, or 
they are packed in sand, like carrots or potatoes, till wanted. 

LIQUORICE JUICE (Sttccus Liquoritite), popularly bkte^ sugar, the inspi^ted 
juice of the roots just mentioned. Very little of this extract is prepared in Britain, by 
far the larger part of our supply being imported from Spain and Sicily. Tlie juice 
obtained by crushing the roots in a mill, and subjecting them to the press, is slowly boiled 
till it becomes of a proper consistency, when it is formed into rolls of a considerable 
thickness, which are usually covered with bay leaves. This is the state in which we 
import it. Most part of it is afterwards redissolved, purified, and cast into small cylin¬ 
drical rolls of about the thickness of a goose quill, when it is called rejined liquorice. It 
is then of a glossy black colour, brittle, having a sweet mucilaginous taste. If: is used 
in the materia medica, particularly in coughs, colds, &c. —( Thomson's Chemistry ^ Thomsoti's 
Dispensatory .) 

'llie imports in 1840 and 1841 amounted, at an average, to 7,123 cwt. a year, llie 
oppressive duty of 31. 15s. a cwt., with which it was loaded do#n to 1842, was reduced 
in the course of that year to 27s. Cd. (See TarifI'.) 

LISBON, thp capital of Portugal, situated on the north bank of the river Tagus, 
the observatory of the fort being in l<it.^8® 42' 24'^ N., Ion. 9® 5' 5Cf W. Population 
about 240,000. 


Port — Tlie harbour, or rather road, of Lisbon is one of the finest In the world, and the qii.-iysaront once 
conienient and beautiful Fort St Julian marks the northern eutrarce of the Tagus. It is built on a 
steep projecting rock. There is a light-house In the centre, 120 feet above the level of the sea At the 
mouth of the Tagus are two largo banks, called the North and South Cachops. There arc tw o channels 
for entering the river •, the north or little, and the south or great channel, exhibited m the subjoined 
plan On the middle of the South Cachop, about 1) mile from Fort St Julian, is the Buglo fort and 
light-house, the latter being 06 feet in height The least depth of water in the north channel on the bar 
IS 4 fathoms, and in the south, 6. The only danger in entering the port arises from the strength of the 
tide , the ebb running down at the rate of 7 miles an hour, and after heavy rains, when there is a great 
deal of fresh water in the river, the dirtlculty of entering is considerably augmented. When, at suck 
periods, there is a strong wind trom the sea, there is a complete break all over the bar ; vessels moor up 
and down the river with open hawse to the southwA|rd In some parts they may come within 200 yards 
of the shore, being guided by the depth of water, wnich, from nearly 20 fathoms in mid-channel, shoals 
gruluaiJy to the edge. 



References to Plan.— A, Fort St. Jullso and Hght-house. 
rena look.out house. D, Belem Castle. E, Point Cossllbas. 
one, mark the north channel. 


B, Buglo fort and light-house. C, Barca- 
F G, Buglo Fort and Sugar IfOif Hi|l in 







LITHARGE. 


Ttadef ^c. — Lisbon is one of the best situated commercial 'cities of Europe. But 
notwithstanding this circumstance, the excellence of the port, and the command of tlte 
navigation of the Tagus, her commerce is comparatively trifling. The despotism, in¬ 
tolerance, and imbecility of the government have weighed down all the energies of the 
nation. 'Ihe law and police being alike bad, there is no adequate security. Assassin¬ 
ation is very frequent. Industry of all sorts is, in consequence, paralysed; and since 
the emancipation of. Brazil, commerce has rapidly declined. Formerly Lisbon had 
about 400 ships, of from 300 to 600 tons burden, employed in the trade with South 
America. But at present there arc not above 50 ships belonging to the port engaged 
in foreign trade; and, of these, the average burden does not exceed 150 tons I 'Die 
produce of Portugal sent to foreign cdlintries, is almost entirely conveyed to its 
destination in foreign ships. The trade between Lisbon and Cork is, we believe, tlie 
only exception to this; it being principally carried on in Portuguese vessels, which take 
salt from St. Ubes, and bring back butter in return. About 200 small craft belong to 
the city, which are exclusively employed in the coasting trade. 

Tlvere are neither price currents, shipping lists, nor official returns of any kind, 
published in I.lsbon, The principal exports are lemons and oranges — which, however, 
are very inferior to those of Spain; wine, particularly Lisbon and Calcavella; wool, oil, 
tanned hides, woollen caps, vinegar, salt, cork, &c. Besides colonial produce, the prin¬ 
cipal imports consist of cotton, woollen, and linen goods; hardware, earthenware, dried 
fish, butter, corn, cheese, timber and deals, hemp, &c. 


—Account* are kept in ree*, ifiCHt of which = I 
inlircc. In the notation of aw ount* the milrecH are seiiar^twl 
fromih«r^by aCro)i«e4 cipher (0), and the inWreen Iromthe 
iiilUiona by a co’on ; thus, Rs. *iw6o 0 500 = 2,700 mllrees 
and 500 rm. 

The crusado of eachnnRe, or old cru ado, = 400 roes ; the 
new cru-ado = ISO rees; the testoon = 100 rues; and the 
▼Inten or vinti m = 20 ree*. 

Thu Rold piece of (i.'lOO recs 3= 35*. 1 Irf, sterling: the gold 
nrusado =s 2*. ; and the miliw, valued in gold, = C/Ad. 

Herling. It appears, however, mm assays made at (lie 
London mint, In lfil2, on modern silver crusados, that the 
average value of the mlirtw in stfeer may lie esitmated at C<W. 
or 5*. sterling, 

WV/gW* iind Kfaturtt. — The commercial weights are, 8 
ouiuvs = I marc; 2 marcs = 1 pound or artatel; 22 |iound* 
ea 1 arruha ; 4 arroliasss 1 quintal; 10(1 lbs. or arratels of Por¬ 
tugal str iOl'lO Ills, avoirdupois = 4,5 805 kilog. = 04'7ol ibs. 
of Jliiirburg ■=* ')2''JIS llis. of Amstordani. 

'J’lie jiriiieipal ineahare for corn, salt, tiC. Is the qioyo, di¬ 
vided lino 1.4 fanegas, .10 alaul^rcs, 240 quartos, 480 selentls, 
&c. The nwyo =3 2.1‘03 M'imlientcrbuslirls, 

TIte iirlnoipnl liquid mo.isure is ti e alinude, d vidc’d Into 2 
IKitm, 12 caiiadas, or 48 quartcllos; 18 ainuuius = 1 b.iril; 
2 ti alinudcs a: ( pipe; 52 almudes = 1 toncl.ids. The ulmude 
= 4-37 English wine gallons; and tiie tonelada =c227i ditto. 

A pipe of Lisbon Is estimated b) the Custom-house (British) 
at 140 gallons; and this pipe Is su|iposcd to be31 almudes. 


A pl|>e of port is 1G8 gallons, divided into 21 almudes of 
Dporto. 

Of measures of length, 2 pes = S palmos = 1 covado, or 
cubit; lij covados = 1 vara: 2 varas =s 1 br.inCa. Tlie po 
or foot = ri-yil English inches ; 100 feet of Portugal = 10,'8 
English Act; the vara = 43‘2 English Inches. 

hor freight a last is reckoned at 4 pipes of oil or wine, 4 
chests of sugar, 4,000 Ihs. of tobacco, 3,CliO ihs. of shumac. 

Hut from one pl-'ice in Portugal to another, n tonul.ida Is 
reckoned at 52 almudes of liquids, or 54 aluiudcs of dry gooils. 

CoHee is sold per arraba ; cotton, Indigo, and pepper, 
per lb.; oil, per aimpdc; wine, per pipe; com, pur alquU'Te; 
salt, per moyo. 

^rain, seed, fish, wcol, and timber are sold on board. 

^'eights and long mea-.urcs arc tlie s.ime tlirouglwut Por¬ 
tugal ; hut there Is a great discrepancy In the measures of ca¬ 
pacity. The iihnude and alquidre, at tlie principal places, are 
in English nuasures as follows: — 

LislKin - Alinude = .5'.17 gall. Eng. wine measure 

— - Alqiii^re = 3'07 — Winch, iireasurc 

Oporto • Altmule =c fij — wine measure 

^ - Alquidre '=35 — M'uuh. measure 

Faro - Alinude is 4J — wine mensiire 

Faro - Alquiire = ,11 — ll'inch. ineasuro 

Figulera • Alinude = .'»* — w ine mivisure 

— • Alquiere =i .if — Winch. iiiuiiMirc 

Viaiina • Alinude = (»\ — wine measure 

— • Alquiiire =.15 “ Wmi li. im.asuro. 


• Ifan/c of Li'sf/on. — This establishment was foumVed In 1822. Its capital consists of about 700,000/. 
sterling, dlYlded into 7.000 sliaros. The shareholders are not liable beyond the amount of their shares. 
The bank discounts bills not having more tb.in ^uonths to run, at 5 per cent. Its dividends, at an 
average of the 3 years ending with 1831, were abouf^ per cent. It enjoys the singular but vaiualile pri¬ 
vilege of having its claims on all estates paid ott’ in full, provided the estate amounts to so much ; other 
creditors being obliged to content themselves with a division of the residue, if there be any. 


Port — All vosel* entering the Tagus are ob¬ 

liged to come to anchor oil' Hclem Caule, where there is an 
office at which they must be entered, their cargnes dccland, 
miipi wheni'w they come, and whetlnr the cargo be intended 
to be landed in I Ishon or not: if nut, the master applies for 
“yVew/wfo," that is, for leave to remahi 8 days in ilu'port for 
the pUTiKise of disposing of the cargo or of departing with it. 
Two Custom-house ofllcers are then sent on board, .ind if the 
cargo is to he discharged at I.isbon, the vi-ssel proi icds to the 
Custom-house, when the master makes entry, delivering the 
manifest ami uills of Jading attached to the leritficaio ol the 
Portuguese consul, at the port of IntUrg, in order to identify 
the cargo. The ofllcm put on bo.ard at IMcni are tlien 
relieved by 2 others, who remain until the vessel be dischargctl 
and vlsltetl by the Custoin-house searcher. Tbe port dues 
have to be iMia In dlirercnl offices; but the ves.sel Is not sub¬ 
ject to any other charges. 

All ROMS sent on hoard for exportation must be accoin- 
paniedhy a permit from the Custom-house. Wiieu the clear- 
nnces are obtained, the paper* arc presented by tlie master, or 
the ship’s agent, to the nuihorlilcs at Belem, who deliver the 
■Ignal the vessel Is to hoi^t when going to sea. 

There U no regular warehousing and bonding system at 
Idsbon. All Imported dry goods are allowed to remain In the 
Custom-house stores 2 years, and liquids 6 months, w itiiout 
being charged warehouiai rent, provided they ate intended for 
consumption, and pay the duties accordingly. But If, ofier 
that period, they are taken out to be exported, they are charged 
2 per cent. duty. 

JV# Ckargv*. _ on a foreign ship of 300 too* entering the port 


of Lisbon, with a general or mixed cargo, and clearing out w ilh 
the same; — 

RpfO. 

Roval passport - • - 7,2<i0 

Petty sxpiMisiss on entering at ihel -qq 


Custom-house, about 
Anchorage - 
Ballast cle.irance - 
Tonnage, ItW rees )>ct ton 
Lights, .50 rce; 
Contribution t 
Potty charges 
Bill of health 


. 500 

• 400 

- . 10,0 .0 

._ - 15,000 

Bo ini of Trade - 1,.500 

720 
240 


1.5fi,260 = 117. C*. 0(/. ^ler!. 


Vessels coming with a cargo, or in iiallast, and dcpart'ng In 
b,vllast, pay VOO rees per ton lights, nr 4 times as much a* if 
they saiietf with cargoes. Vessels coming with a cargo, and 
soiling with the same cargo, pay no tonnage duty. 

Cemmi«*fim. — The ordinary rates of commission are, on the 
sale of goods, 24 i)er cent.; del credere, 2) |)er cent.; on the 
value of goods landed from a vessel putting in to effect repairs, 
I per cent.; on ship’s disbursemenu, 5 per cent. 

Ineuranetc are effected to a trifling amount. There is 1 na¬ 
tional company for effecting insurances; but it ci\)oys little 
credit. 

7'aree are not regiilatetl hy any ciTlalu rule. Those allowed 
are generally those involceti or markiHl on the package. — (hie 
Annuaire du Commerce JUnritime, p. 2U0.J Kdty'c Cambict ; Con- 
*ul'» Atuwera to Circular iiucric*, i^ c.) 


LITERARY PROPERTY. See Books. 

LITHARGE (Ger. GWtte, Gliitte; Du. Gelit j Fr. Litharge It. Litargirio j Sp. 
Almartaga^ Litarjirio ; Rus. Glet; Lat Liihargyrium)^ an oJtideof lead in an imperfect 
state of vitrification. Most of the load met with in commerce contains' silver, from a 
few grains to 20 ounces or more in the fodder; when ^be (|uantVty is sufficient to pay 
Uic expense of separation, U is refined ; that is, the metal xs explised to a high heat, 
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passing at the same tinfire a current of air over the surface : the lead is thus oxidised and 
converted into litharge^ while the silver, remaining unchanged, is collected at the end of 
the process. —( Thomson's Chemistry, ^c.) Litharge is used for various purposes in the 
arts, by potters, glass makers, i)ainters, &c. 

LOA DSTONE (Ger. 'Du. Mayneet; ¥r.yiimant; It. Calamitai Sp. Jman ; 

Rus. Magnit; Lat. Magnes). M. Haiiy observes, that the ores in which the iron contains 
the least oxygen without being engaged in other combinations, form natural magnets; 
and he calls the loadstones of commerce, which are found in considerable masses in 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Spain, Italy, China, Siam, the Philippine Isles, Corsica, * 
and Ethiopia, oxidtdated iron. The loadstone Is characterised by the following pro¬ 
perties : — Avery strong action on the magnetic needle. Specific gravity 4 *2457. Not 
ductile. Of a dark grey colour, with a metallic lustre. — Primitive form, the regular 
octahedron. Insoluble in nitric acid. This singular substance was known to the 
ancients; and they had remarked its peculiar property of attracting iron; but it does not 
ap{)ear that they were acquainted with the wonderful property which it also has, of 
turning to the i)ole when suspended, and left at liberty to move freely. Upon this 
remarkable circumstance the mariner’s compass depends,—‘an instrument which givea 
us such infinite advantages over the ancients. It is this which enables the mariner to 
conduct his vessel through vast oceans out of the sight of land, in any given direction ; 
and this directive property also guides the miner in subterranean excavations, and the 
traveller through deserts otherwise impassable. The natural loadstone has also the 
quality of communicating its properties to iron and steel ; and when pieces of steel 
properly prepared are touched, as it is called, by the loadstone, they are denominated 
artificial magnets.—(See Compass.) 

LOBSTER (Fr. JEcrevisse; I^at. Cancer), a fish of the crab species, of which vast 
quantities are consumed in London. 

The mfnlnnum size of lobsters off^ed for sale is fixed by 10 & 1 1 Will.3. c. 24., at eight inches from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the middle fin of (he tail. No lobsters arc to be taken on the coasts of Scotland 
betweon^the Ist of June and the l.st of Septemixsr, under a penalty of 5/. The Scllly Islands and the Land’s 
Knd abound In lobsters, as well as several places on the Scotch shores, particularly about Montrose. 
But the principal lobster fishery Is on the coast of Norway; whence it is believed about 1,000,000 
lobsters are .annually imported into London. Those of Ueligoland are, however, esteemed the best; they 
arc of a deeper black colour, and tlndr (lesh is firmer than those brought from Norway. Foreign caught 
turbots and lobsters may bo imported either in British or foreign vessels free of duty. 

I.<OCK, LOCKS (Ger. Schldsser j Du. Sloten; Fr. Serrures; It. Serrature f Sp. 
Cerraduras, Cerrajos; Rus. Samki), a well known instrument, of which there are 
infinite varieties, A great deal of art and delicacy is sometimes displayed in contriving 
and varying the wards, springs, bolts, &c., and adjusting them to the places where 
they arc to be used, and to the occasions of using them. From the various structure 
of locks, accommodated to their different intentioii.s, they acquire various names, as 
stock locks, spring locks, padlocks, he. Wolverhampton was, at a very early period, 
famous for the superior skill and ingenuity of its locksmiths ; but the best locks 
are now made in London and Birmingham. Tlie grand difficulty to be overcome in 
making a lock is to construct it so that it may not be opened by any key except its own, 
nor admit of being picked ; it should also be pos.scsscd of sufficient strength and dura¬ 
bility, and not be too complex. Many ingenious contrivances have been proposed for 
the attainment of the desired security, — several of which arc possessed of considerable 
merit. We believe, however, that tlierc is none that combinas all the principal re¬ 
quisites of a lock in so eminent a degree as “ Chubb’s Detector Lock,” so called from 
the inventor, Mr. Chubb, of Portsea. Common door-locks are now usually inserted in 
the wood, instead of being, as formerly, screwed to it j and when so placed are called 
mortise locks. 

LOGWOOD (Fr. de Campeche; Ger. Kampescholz; Du. Canipecheout; Sp. 
Palo de Campeche), the wood of a tree {Ilccmntoxylon Campechianum Lin.), a native of 
America, and which attains the greatest perfection at Campeachy, and in the West 
Indies. It thrives best in a wet soil, with a large proportion of clay. The logwood 
tree is like the white thorn, but a groat deal larger. The wood is hard, compact, 
heavy, and of a deep red colour internally, which it gives out both to water and alcohol. 

It is an article of great commercial importance, being extensively used as a dye wood. 

It is imported in logs, that are afterwards chipped. — (The logwood tree, and the ad-, 
ventures of those that were formerly engaged in cutting it, are described by Dampierj 
see his Voyages, vol. ii. part 2. p. 56*. ed. 1729.) 

The entries for home consumption, at an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, amounted to 
18,713 tons a year. The old duty of 4s. 6d. a ton on foreign logwood, and of 3s. on that from a British 
plantation, produced, in 1841, 4,409/. 19s. 6d.; but it was reduced in the following year to 2s. a ton. 0( 
27,054 tons of logwood Imported in 1840, 13,-594 were from the British West Indies, 9,601 from Mexico, 
and the remainder principally from Haytl and the U. States. Its price in the London market in June, 
1843, was—.Jamaica, G/. per ton; Honduras, 6/. 5s.; Campeachy, 8/. 8s. 

We borrow from, the learned'and able work of Dr. Bancroft, the following curious 
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detdis with respect to the use of logwood in this country: — << Logwood seems to have 
heen first brought to England soon after the accession of Queen Elizabeth : but the 
various and beautiful colours dyed from it proved so fugacious, that a general outcry 
against its use was soon raised ; and an act of parliament was passed in the 23d year of 
her reign, which prohibited its use as a dye under severe penalties, and not only au¬ 
thorised but directed the burning of it, in whatever hands it might be found within the 
realm ; and though this wood was afterwards sometimes clandestinely used (under the 
feigned name of black wood), it continued subject to this prohibition for nearly 100 
*years, or until the passing of the act 13 & 14 Chas. 2. ; the preamble of which de¬ 
clares, that the ingenious industry of modern times hath taught the dyers of England 
the art of fixing colours made of logwood, alias blackwood, so as that, by experience, 
they are found as lasting as the colours made with any other sort of dysing wood whatever \ 
and on this ground it repeals so much of the statute of Elizabeth as related to logwood, 
and gives permission to imjiort and use it for dyeing. Probably the solicitude of the 
dyers to obtain this permission, induced them to pretend that their industry had done 
much more than it really had, in fixing the colours of logwood ; most of which, even at 
this time, are notoriously deficient in regard to their durability.”— {On Permanent 
ColaurSt vol. ii. p. 340.) 

LOUIS D’OIi, a French gold coin, first struck in 1640. It was subsequently made 
by the French mint regulations equal to 24 livrcs, or 1/, sterling. Tliis, however, was 
under-rating it in respect of silver ; and hence, as every one preferred paying his debts 
in the over-valued coin, silver became the principal currency of France, the gold coins 
being either sent to the melting-pot or exported. In Britain, the process was reversed. 
Gold having been, for a lengthened period, over-valued by our mint in respect to silver, 
it became the principal currency of the country. — (See ant^, p. 304.) 


M. 

MAC AO, a sea-port and settlement belonging to the Portuguese, on the island of the 
same name, at the mouth of the Canton river in China, in lat. 22® 12' 45'' N., Ion. 113° 
.35' E. 'I'he situation of Macao strikingly resembles that of Cadiz. It is built near the 
extremity of a peninsula^projccting from the south-west corner of the island of Macao, to 
which it is joined by a long narrow neck. Across this isthmus, which is not more than 
100 yards wide, a wall is erected, with a gate and guard-house in the middle for the 
Chinese soldiers. 'The greatest length of the peninsula belonging to the Portuguese, 
from N. E. to S. W., is under 3 miles, and its breadth under | mile. 'JTlie broadest part, to 
the north of the town, is flat, and of a light sandy soil; but is well cultivated, principally 
by Chinese, and produces all sorts of Asiatic and European culinary vegetables. I*ro- 
visions are obtained from the Chinese part of the island or from the main land; and when¬ 
ever the Portuguese do any thing to offend the Chinese authorities, the provisions are 
cut off till they are obliged quietly to submit. They are seldom allowed to pass beyond 
the narrow precincts of the territory assigned to them. The population of the peninsula 
may amount to from 12,000 to 13,000, of whom considerably more than half arc ('hincsc. 
The functionaries belonging to the East Indih Company’s factory at Canton resided here 
during the whole of the dead season. 

The Portuguese obtained possession of Macao in 1586. It was for a considerable 
period ttie seat of a great trade, carried on not only with China, but with Japan, Siam, 
Cochin-China, the Philippine Islands, See. ; but for these many years past it has been of 
comparatively little importance, though it is probable, that if it belonged to a more enter¬ 
prising and active people, it might still recover most part of its former prosperity. 'ITie 
public admini.stration is vested in a senate composed of the bishop, the judge, and a few 
of the principal inhabitants; but all real authority is in the hands of the Chinese man¬ 
darin resident in the town. 

The Harbour I# on the west side of the town, between it and Priest’s Island ; but the water In it not 
being sufiicicntly deep to admit large ships, they generally anchor in the roads on the other side of the 
peninsula, from 5 to 10 miles E.S.E. from the town. AH vessels coming into the roads send their boats 
to the Portuguese Custom-house on the south side of the town. 

JVhen a snip arrives among the islands, she is generally boarded by a pilot, who carries her Into 
Macao roads. As soon as she is anchored, the pilot proceeds to Macao to inform the mandarin of the 
nation she belongs to. If tlicre be any women on board, application must be made to the bishop and 
senate, for leave to send them on shore, as they will not be permitted to proceed to Whampoa lii the ship. 
As sootn as the mandarin has made the necessary inquiries, he orders off a river pilot, who brings with 
him a chop or licence to pass the Bocca Tigris, or mouth of the Canton river, and carries the ship to 
Whampoa. 

Trade Macao. — The Chinese regulations do not permit any vessels, exc^t such as belong to Portu¬ 
guese or Spaniards, of which there are very few, to trade at Macao. But the Portuguese inhabitants lend 
their , names, for a trifling consideration, to such foreigners as wish to be associated with them for the 
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sirictly.enforced ; but we believe that there has been no instancethis for the last 3 years. 
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Vessels of other natiions, if in distress, and not exigaged in the contraband trade, are admitted into the 
harbour for repairs, on application to the senate. 


Pturt CAaf^fet.—The naeaiurement duty paid by Spanlah and 
Portui^ese vesaeU is moderate. When a vetae! has once paid 
the full amount, and is admitted bn the list of refiplstered snips 
belonginfc to the port (limited by the Cliineae tii %5), she is 
liable only to a third of the original charges, on every sub¬ 
sequent occasion of tier enterlrm, so long as sho continues on 
theiegister. Portuguese vessels flrora lSuro|M) do not possess 
this privIleTC, unless they be registered as belonging to a 
morodor of M acao. 

The rates of measurement duty, urbich vary, aa at Canton, 
(which see), on three classes of vessels, are the following . 

1st. On vessels of 154 covids and upwards, 6'2‘43 per covld. 

Sd. — from 120 to 154 5-72 — 

Sa. — from 90 to 120 covids 4 — 

These rates are nearly the same as those levied on Canton 
lunks, trading with foreign countries, and ouglit. In fact, to 
lie entirely so. The dimensions are taken and cuoulated in the 
manner formerly practised at Canton s but the Chinese, at both 
places, speak not of the covid, but of the chang of 10 covids. 
However, as tills is only a decimal increase, it makes no dif¬ 
ference In the method of calculation. 

The following additional charges, to be calculated on the 
amount of measurement duty, aro the same on every class of 
vessels, viz. 

2 per cent, for immectors. 

8 — for diffVrence in weight by the treasury scales. 

10 — for loss In melting. 

17 — for making sycee. 

Also the sum of 70 taels for the " public purse,” or hoppo’s 
treasury. 

In addition to these, the following are the charges levied by 
the hoppo (collector of cuslonts), or nls deputy : — 

On a Ut class vessel from Kurope, 250 taels; if belonging 
to JVf acao or Manilla, .50 taels. 

On a 2d class vessel from Europe, 240 taels; if belonging to 
Macao or Manilla, 40 taels. 

On a .Id class vessel trom Europe, 170 taels; If belonging tft 
Macau or Manilla, 30 taels. 

Sliips importing tice are exempt from the measurement 
duly, and pay only 50 dollars, as fees to the procurador of 
Macao and the officers of his department. 

Portuguese vessels from Eurojie, in addition to the measure¬ 
ment duty, have to pay to the Canton hong merchants a charge, 
termed hy the Portuguese, ilanistagem, or Consoo charge, 
which is usually a matter of specific bargain, varying from 
about 2U0 dollars on a vessel of 200 tons, to 3,.500 dollars and 
upwards on those (riT 500 tons, anil of larger sizes. 

The charges on goods carried by the inner passage, between 
Canton and Macao, being generally less than those paid on 
goods to and from Wham)K)a; and the duties levied liy the 
Portuguese, on articles of merchandise linported by vessels l»c- 
longiiig to Macau, lielng very moderate ; the Chinese are often 
led to engage in speculations on hoard the Macao vessels, the 
risk being so much less than In native J[pnks. If the ship 
owners could manage their expenses so as to i>e satisfied with 
only the same height as is charged by Engli-h vessels. It would 
probably induce many more Chinese to make remittances in 
this way. 

Opium. — The trade in opium is prohibiteil at Macao by the 
Chinese government, as well as tnrouglioiit the rest or the 
empire, ft was, neverthelegit formerly carried on to .» great 
extent bv the Purtuguese moradores. or citizens, to the exclu¬ 
sion of ail others, even Portuguese who were not cUr/ens. But 
this restriction having occasioned the decline of the trade, it 
was aliolished In 182.3, when the senate passed a regulation 
throwing open the trade to all, without distinction, whether 
Portuguese or foreigners : securing to the latter, “ liospilality 
and the utmost freedom in their speculationii.*’ At present, 
however, very little opium is linported, in consequence, it is . 


sold, of the heavy bribes demanded by the Chinese oflBoem, ta 
insure their connivance. The trade is now principally carried 
on at Lintin, about 30 miles from Macao. 

Imports. — Hoods imported pay at the Portuguese Custom¬ 
house a duty of 6 per cent, on a fixed valuation, besides some 
foes, and -coolie liire. The following are a few articles eip. 
tracted from iBe tariff: — 

Valuation, DisM. 
TtuU. TaeU. 

Cotton . . • . par picul 


Broad cloth, middling 

better than ordinary 
ordinary or course 
Camlets ... 

Betel nut ... 

Tin - 

Birds* nests, 1st sort 
Kattana ... 

Saltpetre, Bengal - 
coast of (loa 

- _ jor 
Opiu 


4 0«40 

covid 1*600 0-096^ 

— 0*800 0-f»4«l^ 

0*480 0*028 

— 1*280 0*016 

picul 1*200 0*072 

—. 8 0*480 

catty 22*400 1*341 

picul 1*200 0072 

— 4 2-240 

— 1*600 0096 

- - - - — 4 0*240 

imported in Portuguese ships, pays per cliest, drs. loi. 
Do. foreign do. — isj* 

Gold and silver, whether in coin. In bullion, or manufacture, 
pay on importation, 2 per cent.; except in Spanish vessels 
from Manilla, when the charge Is liper cent. 

Exports — No duty is levied by the Portuguese on goods ex¬ 
ported from Macao; nor does the Custom-house take any 
cognizance ofthem. 

Duties aiui Chart'es on Goods landed at Macaa.<^ Macao is a 
niace without any manufactures or commerce of its own, 
rrices are, in consequence, generally dependent on those ut 
Canton. Money is usually paid at 72 taels per 100 clbllars. 

It is a point ot some Interest to ascertain the internal duties 
and expenses to which goods landed at Macao are liable, before 
coming Into the Chinese purchaser’s hands at Canton. But the 
sulpect is so involved In mystery and uncertainty, the cliargea 
varying according to the quantity of goods laden in one boat, 
&r., that it is scarcely possible to arrive at any accurate inform, 
ation respecting It. We believe, however, that the following 
may be considered as a pretty close approximation to the rem 

amount of charges incurred on cotton landed at Macao :_ 

Portuguese duty, foes, &o. - - mace, 2—6 per picul. 

Duties and charges on conveyance to 
Canton - - - . 6_3 

Canton i h.arges, difference of weight, 
brokerage on sale, dec. - • 8—0 

Total, about taels, 2— 6_9 

The duties and charges on conveyance from Macao to Can. 
ton are, for pepper, per picul ... mace, 9—0 
Kattans — • • . 4_5 

Betel nut •— ... 

The hoppo’s examiner charges 90 taels per boat of 1,000 
piculs, the largest quantity allowed to be conveyed by a single 
lioat ,* but the same charge of 90 taels is levied, although the 
boat should only contain 100 piculs. 

The duty on exporting goods from Canton to Macao is in 
some cases less, m other cases greater, than the Whampoa 
duty. Thus, nankeens to Macao pay 2 dollars per loO less than 
to Whampoa. Most descriptions of silk piece goods also nay 
loss duty. On the other hand, tea, paper, China ware, &c. pay 
a higlier duty to Macao than to Whampoa. 

For details as to the Weights, Measures, dfc. used at Macao, 
ioe Canton. * 

For ftirther particulars, see Hamilton’s Bast India Gazetteer, 
art. Macao; MUburn’s Orient. Com.; and the Anglo^Chinen 
Kalendar and Companion to the AlmarMc, Macao, 1832. 


MACCARONI, a species of wheaten paste formed into long, slender, hollow 
tubes, used amongst us dressed with cheese, and in soups, broths, &c. 

Maccaroni is the same substance as vermicelli; the only difference between them 
being that the latter is made into smaller tubes. Both of .them are prepared in the 
greatest perfection in Naples, where they form the favourite dish of all classes, and the 
principal food of the bulk of the population. The flour of the hard wheat (prano duro) 
imported from the Black Sea is the best suited for the manufacture of maccaroni. 
Being mixed with water, it is kneaded by means of heavy wooden blocks wrought by 
levers, till it acquires a sufficient degree of tenacity; it is then forced, by simple |ires- 
sure, through a number of holes, so contrived that it is formed into hollow cylinders. 
The name given to the tubes depends on their diameter ; those of the largest size being 
maccaroni, the next to thein vermicelli, and the smallest fedelini. At Genoa, and 
some other places, the paste is coloured by an admixture of saffron; but at Naples, 
where its preparation is best understood, nothing is used except flour and water; the 
best being made of the flour of hard wheat, and the inferior sorts of the flour of soft 
wheat. When properly prepared and boiled to a nicety, Neapolitan maccaroni assumes 
a greenish tinge. It is then taken out of the caldron, drained of the water, and being 
saturated with concentrated meat gravy, and sprinkled with finely grated cheese, it 
forms a dish of which all classes, from the prince to the beggar, are passionately forld. 
But the maccaroni used by the poor is merely boiled in plain water, and is rarely cateii 
with any condiment whatever. The maccaroni usually served up in England is said, 
by those familiar with that of Naples, to be a disgrace to the name it bears. When 
properly prepared, maccaroni is nutritious and easy of digestion. The lazzaroni pique 
themselves on the dexterity with which they swallow long strings of maccaroni and 
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vermicelli without breaking them. (We are principally indebted for these details to 
an article on maccaroni in the Penny Magazine for, the 10th of August, 1833.) 

MACE (Ger. Macist Muskatenhluthet Du. Foelie^ Foely^ Muscaatbloom i Fr. Afuci^, 
Fleur de muscade ; It. Mace ; Sp. Macio ; Port. Maxcisy Flor de noz moscada ; Lat. 
Maci8)y a thin, flat, membranous substance, enveloping the nutmeg ; of a lively, reddish 
yellow colour, a pleasant aromatic smell, and a warm, bitterish, pungent taste. Mace 
should be chosen fresh, tough, oleaginous, of an extremely fragrant smell, and a bright 
colour — the brighcr the better. The smaller pieces are esteemed the best. Ihe 
preferable mode of packing is in bales, pressed down close and firm, which preserves its 
fragrance and consistence. 


Account of the Quantity of Mnce retained for Home Consumption,- and of the Total Revenue derived 
therefrom, in each of the 3 Years ending with 1842. 


Quantities. 

Dvtiea. 1 

1840. 1 1841. 

1812. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Lbt. JJjs. 

IM. 

£ t. d. 

£ t.d. 

£ t. d. 

Ki/lOfl 1 

19,»10 1 

2,182 17 9 

2.113 17 5 

2,495 19 .3 


The duty on mace is 2s. Od. per lb. 

A production is met witii on the coast of Malabar, so like mace, that at first it is not easy to be distin¬ 
guished; but it has not the least flavour of spiciness, and when chewed has a kind of resiuy taste. 
Eight cwt. of macc are allowed to a ton. — Orient. Com.) 

MADDER {Ggt. F'drherothe i X)\i. Mee; Fr. Alizari, Garance; It. Rohbia ; Sp. 
Granza, Rubia; Rus. Mariana, Krap; Hind. Munjitii), the roots of a plant (^Rubia 
timlorum), of which there arc several varieties. They are long and slender, varying from 
the thicknes.s of a goose-quill to that of the little finger. They are semi-transparent, of a 
reddish colour, have a strong smell, and a smooth bark. Madder is very extensively 
used in dyeing red ; and though the colour which it imparts be less bright and beauti¬ 
ful than that of cochineal, it has the advantage of being cheaper and more durable. It 
is a native of the south of Europe, Asia Minor, and India; but has been long since 
introduced into and succes.sfully cultivated in Holland, Alsace, I’rovence, &c. Its culti^ 
vation has been attempted in Imgland, but without any beneiicial result. Our supplies 
of madder were, for a lengthened period, almost entirely derived from Holland (Zealand); 
but large quantities arc now imported from France and Turkey. 

Dutch or Zealand madder is never exported except in a prepared or manufactured 
state. It is divided by commercial men into four qualities, distinguished by the terms 
mull, gamen, omhro, and crops. The roots being dried in s^toves, the first species, or 
mull, consists of a powder formed by pounding the very small rdHts, and the husk or 
bark of the larger ones. It is comparatively low priced, and is employed for dyeing 
cheap dark colours. A second pounding separates about a third part of the larger 
roots; and this, being sifted and packed separately, is sold here under the name of 
gamcne, or gemeens. Tlie third and last pounding comprehends the interior, pure, and 
bright part of the roots, and is sold in Holland under the name of kor kraps, but is here 
simply denominated crops. Sometimes, however, after the mull has been separated, 
the entire residue is ground, sifted, and packed together, under the name of onherooj'de. 
or ombro. It consists of about one third of gamene, and two thirds of crops. Prepared 
niaddcr should be kept dry. It attracts the moisture of the atmosphere, and Ls injured 
by it. 

The Smyrna or Levant Rubia peregrinu), the alizari or lizary of the modern 

Greeks, is cultivated in Boeotia, along the border of lake Copais, and in the plain of 
'I'hebes. It also grows in large quantities at Kurdar near Smyrna, and in Cyprus. 
TIic madder of Provence has been raised from seed.s carried from the latter in 1761. 
Turkey madder affords, when proi)crly prepared, a brighter colour than that of Zealand. 
It is, however, imported in its natural state, or as roots; the natives, by whom it is 
chiefly produced, not having industry or skill sufficient to prepare itlikc the Zealanders, 
by pounding and separating the skins and inferior roots; so that, the finer colouring 
matter of thfe larger roots being degraded by the presence of that derived from the 
former, a peculiar process is required to evolve that beautiful Turkey red which is so 
highly and deservedly esteemed. — ( Thomson's Chemistry ; Bancroft on Colours, vol. ii. 
pp. 221—278, : see also Beckmann, Hist, of Invent vol. iii. art. Madder.) 

In France, madder is prepared nearly in the same manner as in Zealand. The fol¬ 
lowing instructive details as to its cultivation, price, &c. in Provence, were obligingly 
furnished to us by an English gentleman, intimately acquainted with such subjects, who 
visited Avignon in the autumn of 1829 ; — 
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This town (AvignQn)']8 the centre of the maHder countr 3 r, the cultivation of wbii^trae Introduced 
hero about the middle of the 18th century, and, with the exception of Alsace, is still conmed (in France) 
to this department (Vaviclusc). The soil appears to be better adapted for its cultlvatidn hcfe than any¬ 
where else, and it has long been the source of great wealth to the cultivators. Of late years, however, 
the prlce.H have flvictuated so much, that many proprietors have abandoned, or only occasionally culti¬ 
vated this root, so that the crop, which was formerly estimated to average 500,000 quintals, is now sup¬ 
posed not to exceed Jrom 300,000 to 400,000. 

** Tho root is called alixari, and the powder (made from it) garance. The plant is raised from seed, 
and requires 3 years to come to maturity. It is, however, often pulled in 18 months without injury to 
the quality; the quantity only is smaller. A rich soil is necessary for its successful cultivation ; and 
when the soil is impregnated with alkaline matter, the root acquires a red colour ; in other cases it is 
yellow. The latter is preferred in Kngland, from the long habit of using Dutch madder, which Is of 
this colour ; but in France the red sells at 2 fr, per quintal higher, being used for the Turkey red dye. 

“ It Is calculated tlwt when wheat sells at 20 fr. per hectolitre, aliznri^ should bring 35 fr. per quintal 
(poids de tabic), to give the same remuneration to thp cultivator. That is, wheat Oils, per Eng. quarter, 
and alixiiri 345. per Eng. cwt. The price has, however, been frequently ns low as 22 fr, per quintal. 

“ Prices undergo a revolution every 7 or 8 years, touching tlie minimum of 22, and rising as high as 
100 fr. As In every similar case, the high price Induces extensive cultivation, and this geneMlly pro¬ 
duces its full effect 4 or 5 years after. The produce of Alsace, which is inferior both in quantity and 
quality to that of Vautluse, is generally sold In Strasburg market. 

“ England onoploys both the root and the powder, according to the purpose for which they are in¬ 
tended. l-he Dutch madder is more employed by the woollon dyers, and the French by the cotton dyers 
and printers. 

“ In making purchases <Agarance^ it is essential to employ a house of confidence, because the quality 
depends entirely upon the care and honesty of the agent. The finest is produced from the roots after 
being cleaned and stripped of their bark. The second by grinding the roots without cleaning. A thud 
by mixing the bark of the first while grinding ; and so on to any degree of adulteration. 

“ The price of alixari In the country, which was only 25 fr. in July, is now ( November, 18291 at fr., 
and is expected to be at 40 fr. very shortly. The crop being deficient both here and in IlullHiid, and the 
certainty of its being .also deficient next year, added to the sm.all quantity existing in England, give 
reason to believe that the price will reach GOfr. before many months, and will coutruue to ailvance for a 
year or two more. 

“ The above mentioned are of 100 lbs. poids tfc/rtWf’the weight in general use over the 

south of France, and even In Marseilles. This weight is different jn the different provinces, varying 
from 22 to 25 per cent, lighter than the noids mitrique. At Avignon, 124 lbs. p. de table = .50 kilog , 
consequently TifTIbs. arc equal to I cwt. Eng. At the exchange of 25 50 the cwt. costs i,includiiig lljk. 
for freight, duty, and all charges till delivered in Loudon or Liverpool) GIs. orCOs. 

It ts considered that only one sixth or one seventh of the present crop remains for sale. 

“ Madder does not deteriorate by keeping, provided It be kept dry. 


“ Compt« timuie .— Pr* 

Co*t ol 1 quintal of rooU In the country • « 35 The Engli&h cwt. costs therefore 

Expenses in do. - • • - • 2 All expenses till on board at Marseilles 


t’-r. 

. 58-85 

- 3 


37 

The root gives 85 per cent, powder, consequently 1 
quintal powder .... =43*50 

(irinding and cask • - - - - 3 

Transport - - • - - - -V50 

#'r.49o’ 


Besides commission .... Fr. 61*85 

For an account of East Indian madder, or munjcct', sew 
Munjbkt. 


A duty of 6.t. a ewt.^n madder and of 3s. per ditto on madder roots, was repealed in 1845. .In 1852 we 
imported 84,385 cwt. of the former, and 179,813 cwt. of the latter. The exports are comparatively 
trifling, having amounted, in the above year, to only 67 cwt. madder, and 2,739 ditto madder roots. 

The imports of madder are principally derived from France and Holland ; and those of madder roots 
from France, Italy, and Turkey. The price of madder varies from 25s. to GOs, per cwt. 

MADEIRA. See Wine. 

MADRAS, the principal emporium of the coast of Coromandel, or western shore of 
the Ray of Bengal, lat. of lighthouse 5' 10" N. long. 80® 20' E. It is the seat of 
the government of the second presidency of British India, having under it a territory, 
including the tributary states, of 187,d82 square miles, with a population, according to 
the census of 1850-51, of 27,054,f>72, paying a gross annual revenue of nearly 4,900,000/. 
sterling. The town is situated in the Carnatic province, a low, sandy, and rather sterile 
country. It is without port or harbour, lying close upon the margin of an open road- 
steadf the shores of which are constantly beat by a heavy surf. Besides these disad¬ 
vantages, a rapid current runs along the coast; and it is within tlie sphere of. the 
hurricanes or typhoons, by which it is occasionally visited. In every respect, indeed, it 
is a very inconvenient place for trade, and its commerce is consequently greatly inferior 
to that of either Calcutta or Bombay. It has been in the possession of the English 
above two centuries, having been founded by them in 16'39, and retained ever since. 
Fort St. George is a strong and handsome fortification, lying close to the .shore. 
The Black 'I’own of Madras, as it is called, stands to the north and eastward of the 
fort, from which it is separated by a spacious esplanade. Here reside the native, 
Armenian, and Portuguese merchants, with many Europeans unconnected with the 
government. Like most other Indian towns, it is irregular and confused, being a 
mixture of brick and bamboo houses. Madras, like Calcutta and Bombay, is subject 
to English law ; having a Supreme Court of Judicature, the judges of which are named 
by the Crown, and are altogether independent of the local government and the East 
India Company. The population is not exactly ascertained, but there are said to be 
about 400,000 persons, within a radius of 2^ miles round Fort St. George. 
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In Madras roads, large ships moor in from 7 to 9 fathoms, with the flagstaff off the 
fort bearing W.-N. W., 2 miles from shore. From October to January is generally con¬ 
sidered the most unsafe season of the year, in consequence of the prevalence, during 
that interval, of storms and typhoons. On the 15th of October the flagstaff is struck, 
and not erected again until the 15th of December; during which period a ship coming 
into the roads, or, indeed, any where within soundings on the coast of Coromandel 
(reckoned from Point Palmyras to Ceylon), vitiates her insurance, according to the 
conditions of the policies of all insurance offices in India, The cargo boats used for 
crossing the surf, called Massula boats, are large and light; made of very thin planks 
sewed together, with straw in the seams instead of caulking, which it is supposed might 
render them too stiff. When within the influence of the surf, the coxswain stands up, 
and beats time in great agitation with his voice and feet, while the rowers work their 
oars backward, until overtaken by a strong surf curling up, which sweeps the boat 
along with frightful-violence. Every oar is then plied forward with the utmost vigour 
to prevent the wave from taking the boat back as it recedes; until at length, by a few 
successive surfs, the boat is thrown high and dry upon the beach. The boats belonging 
to ships in the roads sometimes proceed to the back of the surf, and wait for the 
country boats from the beach to come to them. When it is dangerous to have com¬ 
munication with the shore, a flag is displayed at the beach-house, which stands near the 
landing-place as a caution. 

The flsliermen and lower classes employed on the water use a species of floating machitie of a very 
simple construction, named u catumurau. It is formed of 2 or .3 logs of light wood, 8 or 10 feet in length, 
lashed together, wlih a small piece of wood insetted hetween them to serve as a stem-piece. When ready 
for the water, they hold generally 2 men, who with tlieir paddles impel them^'elves through the surf, to 
carry letters, or refresliments in sin^ll quantities, to ships, when no boat can venture out. They wear a 
IKiintcd cap made of matting, where they secure the letters, which take no damage. The men are often 
washed ofT the catamaran, which they regain by swimming, unless interrupted Ity a shark. Med.il8 are 
given to such catamaran men as distinguish thcmsolvcs by saving persons in danger. 


Previously to tho 1st of .fanuary, ISt-t, a tower 
ill the fort, !l() feet iii lieieht, was used as h li|;ht house; but 
since the uliove epoch, this livlit has been discunliniu-d, and a 
iiowerfid “ flashing li«hi ’’ has hoeii exhibited on the new 
liKht-house lininctlintcly to the N. of the fort. 7 his liuht is 
elevated 11^8 feet above the level of tho sea, and may he seen 
111 clear weather from the deck of a ship nt a distance ol ‘M 
inlleti. 7’he new liKht-house bears 8. W., and is distant 

about l.t miles from the S. Eaitem extremity of the I’ulirat 
shoal f but no ship or vessel when shnidintf m from the north 
ward for Madras roads should brine the light to liear to the 
K. ol VSO tv., or S. S. W. 4 VV., unless her position lie well 
nsecrtaiiied. (lommnnders of ships should liear in mind the 
serious risk they run by IncHutlouslv approaching Ihe I’uhcnt 
shoal j and as heavy weather or other causes may obscure the 
llttht, It Is Iniiicratively necessary lo keep the lead irpmg, and to 
keep n vigilant look-out. — (.S'tatenunf issued /{y Marine HuaiJ.) 

Monte*, tVcifcht*, and Mea*uies.—Tlte Company s rupee (for 
an Mccount of which, see art. CAiccrrA) is now in K^ticrai 
circulation, and Is the standard unif'urml.v referred to in all ac¬ 
counts, But exclusive of the Company's niuee several coins are 
In circiilaiion in Madras and its vicinity. OftiieKoldcians, the 
iirlncipal are the star or current paKoda8=7s. commonly, 
liuwcvcr, valued ut8s. I'he Kolu ruiiee, new cuiiiaoe, is worth, 
according to the mint price of koIq In EiiKland, w. 5)#. 

7'he Arcot rupee (silver) is very nearly of the same value with 
the Company’s ruiiee. The European merchants keep tlieir 


accounts at'12 fanams the rupee; SO cash a] fanam, and 42 
fanains = 1 pagoda. Copper pieces of 20 cash, called pice, and 
of 70 and W cash, called dodees and half dodeus, are also cur- 
rent. 

Commercial H'eigkt*. — Go'-ds are weighed hy the randy of 
2U inaunds; the maiind i8»divided Inlo « vis, 320 pollams, or 
.\200 pagodas; the vis is divided into 5 seer.s. ’Pne candy of 
M.-idros is I'lOO Ihs. Bvoirdui>ois. Hence the pagoda welftlis 
2 o* 3ur<i .; and Ihe other weiuhts are in projiortion. 7'he8e 
weights have been ndopti*d hy the English ; but those used In 
the Jaghire (the territory round Madras belonging to the 
Company), as also In most other pai‘e of the Curomaiurel roast, 
are called the Malabar weights, and are ns follows: 'fhe 
gursay (cullett by the English garce) contains 20 baruays or 
r.mdies ; the baruay, 20 inanungus or maunds; the inaund, 
8 visa or vis, 320 poll.ams, or 3,200 varahuns. 7'he varahiin 
weighs 6231 English grains : therefore, the visa is 3 lbs. 3 dr. j 
the maund, 21 ibs- 2. o*.; the baruay, 482^ lbs. ; and the 
gurs.iy, <),613A lbs. avoirdupois, or 4 tons 6 cwt. nearly, 

Meatvrt* <\f Vaftacify. — 7'he garce, com measure, rontalna 
80 parahs, or 400 inarcals; and the tnarcal, 8 puddles, or G4 
ollos'ks. 7'he niarcal should messiiro 7.'>0 cubic inches, and 
weigh 27 lbs. 2 or. 2 dr. avolrdui>oIs of fresh spring water : 
hence, 43 marral8=l,5 Winch, bushels; and therefore the 
garce = 17k English quarters nearly. When grain is sold by 
weight, 9,256 4 lbs. are reckoned for 1 garce, being 18 candies 
12*8 niaunds. 


I. Account of the Value of the prlnclp-il Articles Imported Into Madras, and the Ports subordinate to It 
by Sea, from foreign and other Ports (not subordinate), in 1849—50 and 1850—51. 


Frinclpnl Articles imported. 

1819-50. 

lk50-51. 

j Principal Articles Imported. 

1849-50. 

18.50 51. 

Betel nut - . - - 

Co •* R». 
5,l'»,817 

Co.'* R*. 
5,9.5,090 

Metals unwrought - 


Co.'* R*. 
11,94,1 19 

Co.’* R*. 

Bmiks, stationery, Ac. 

2,58,384 

2,72,7.53 

Military stores 


10,74,082 

2,98,197 

('Iiaiiks - - . - 

7.975 

.36,499 



69,911 


China and earthenware 

72,971 

94,084 

Drugs-Medicines - 


2.3,0,38 

311881 

Coals . - - . 

,59,804 

1,0.5,141 

— other sorts - 


2,43,426 


Coral and beads 

1,03,1 18 

1,07,426 

Olim.an’s stores 


1,17,711 


Confectionery 

.37,901 

30.70.3 

Pearls and precious stones 


42,105 

1,79,771 

CotTtee - . _ . 

1 .(,54 

1.980 

Perfumery - 
Piece goods, viz,: _ 


46,66C 


Cotton wool 

Cotton twUt . _ . 

9,2.37 

13,92,383 

19,709 

13,80,837 


15,6.3,951 


Cutlery and hardware 

2,96,4.53 

3,49.541 

Silk 


2,14,575 

1,74,093 

Dyes, vir.: — 

Indigo ... 

2,297 

10,-375 

Provisions, viz. ; — 

Fresh - 


25,910 

15,424 

Other sorts - . - 

13,033 

14,846 



34,194 

27,708 

Fruits, vl*! — 

Cocoa nuts . • . 

42,225 

22,.577 

Saddlery 

Silk, raw 


47,497 

55,115 

66,99.5 

35,372 

Fruits of sorts - - - 

1,69,401 

1,40,140 

S.|lt - 


2,10,089 

89,399 

Irlnsa ware . • - . 

Grain, including flour - - 

87,4.39 
9,61,.5.39 

94,229 

8,14,595 

2,.5e,072 

Spices, viz: — 

Pepper - 
Other sorts 


32,184 

72,81.3 

Gunnies .... 

2,07,4.36 


68,768 

60,691 

Ilaberdashery, gold thread, Ac. - 

6,66,952 

6,31,75.3 

Sugar 


51,790 

54,740 

Gum, Benjamin ... 

67,448 

47,139 

Tea - 


32,536 

63,929 

— Other sorts - - . 

.50,601 

49.423 

Timber and planks 


3,33,588 

3,11,448 

Horses _ . . . 

2,44,.3IK) 

S.78,700 

Woollens 


1,60,711 

1,97,674 

Icc . . « - . 

1,73,850 

2,59,000 

Other articles 


9,15,940 

9,96,069 

Jewellery - _ . . 

Liquors .... 

Ale and beer • > ' - 

97,888 

3,56,4.38 

81,252 

2,88,296 

Treasure • 


1,34,54,281 

42,36,514 

1,35,44.924 

60,42,437 

flints - 

2.96,741 

6.89.063 

1,91,486 

5.46.783 

Total - 


1.76.90.795 

.... 

1.95,87.361 
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II. Account of the Values of the principal Articles exported from Madras, and the Ports subbrdinate to 
it by Sea, to Foreign and other Ports (not subordinate), in 1849»50 and ISJKK—61, 


Principal Articles exported. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 

Principal articles exported. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 

Betel nuts, boiled and raw 

Chanks .... 

Chillies - . . . 

CoMbe .... 

Cotton .... 

Drugs and medicines 

Dyes, Indigo - - - - 

Fruits, cocoa nuts fresh and dry . 
Grain- .... 

Hides, hfcins .... 
Horns, buifalo and deer 

Lac - - - . . 

Liquors and wmes - - - 

Liquors, spirituous ... 
Metals, unwrought ... 
Naval stores, principally coir 

Oils ..... 
Pearls and precious stones - 
Piece goods, viz.; — 

Cotton . . . - 

Silk . - . - 

Provisions, viz.: — 

Ghee .... 

Shark fins . - - 

Salt provisions - - - 

Other sorts ... 

Co.’f Rs. 
3,01,605 
81.684 
1.51.545 
6,55,632 
41,10,(»79 
56.523 
16,93.226 
11,(.2,59.5 
44.16.897 
4,25,423 
73,509 
.55..578 

62.623 
1,18,251 

63,173 

2,83,1(13 

4,27,676 

13,895 

31,61,089 

13.624 

3,66,552 

24,307 

23,854 

1,07,650 

Cu.’« R«. 
2,38,384 
45,061 
92,427 
4,94,511 
58,22,790 
47,942 
25,82,162 
8,10,319 
48,117,391 
5,07,855 
99,354 
1«,9(»7 
90,723 
1,17,41.5 
1,02,227 
3,30,450 
3,14,581 
35,786 

30,16,715 

22,921 

2,38,648 
29,293 
29,276' 
t .00,257 

Salt • • • « . 

Saltpetre .... 
Spices, viz.: — 

Cardainoma ... 

Cassia .... 

Cinnamon ... 

Ginger .... 
Pepper . - _ - 

Of sorts .... 
Stationery .... 
Sugar .... 

Tea - . • - . 

Timber and planks • 

Hed wood ... 

Sandal wood ... 
Tobacco - - - - 

Turmeric .... 
Wax and wax candles « 

Other articles ... 

Co.’s Rs. 
Treasure 

Total Co.’8 Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 
1^9,207 
l7i2,U04 

2,11,563 
5,483 
19,497 
1,26,781 
12,27,101 
4,048 
37,539 
15,95,458 
6,521 
2,99,808 
47,671 
2,26,89.5 
1.37,.371 
1,76,12 
l,16,31^ 
15,10,518 

2,.37,20,.30,■ 
68,80,427 

3,06,00,730 

Co.’s Rs. 
22,297 
1,25,186 

1,75,8.32 
14,986 
10,033 
1,36,196 
10,10,797 
1,867 
83,506 
21,06,238 
1,5.53 
3,79,095 
48,4 56 
1,54,346 
1 , 37.728 
1,3.3.51,5 
87.941 
15.98,380 

2,62,5.3 347 
44,97.691 

3,07,51,038 


III. Account of the Trade of Madras with Foreign Cour tries in 1850—51, specifying the Values of the 
Imports and Exports from each. 


Countries. 


Imports. 



Exports. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 


Co.'s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co’s Hs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Ifnlted Kingdom - 

68,64,96.’ 

10,35,873 

69,00,836 

76,01,515 

1,00,1100 

77,01,51,5 

France 

Madeira and Tenerifffe • 

1,0.5,(»66 
4.3,64.3 

21,210 

l,2(j,.306 

4.5,64.3 

6,88,016 


5,88,016 


2,<J«,6.3£ 


2,9(.,(..3t 

20,995 


20,995 

Arabian and Persian Gulph 

40,44( 

70,196 

1,10,63(> 

9,09,71.5 


9,09,745 

Dengal - . - 

Bonmav - - ; 

15.87,86S 

1,.3.3,218 

17,21,087 

19,81,23^ 

21,5.5,850. 

41,. 37 ,088 

27,7I.26( 

30,.59,I99 

58,.30,759 

• 81,89,.505 

13,00,434 

94,89,9.39 

Cajie of Good Hope - 

18,2Si 

18,288 

14,261 

14,269 

Ceylon ... 

10,22,808 

12,08,175 

22,31,04.3 

3.5,63,271 

6,61,160 

42,24,431 

China ... 

Eastward ... 

89,917 


89,947 

11,89,949 

• »- 

11,89,949 

Prencli ports (Indian) - 

60,399 

2,11,060 

2 , 71 , 4.59 

* 2,.5(i,.549 


2,.50,A 

Goa . - - 

Gulf of Persia - - . 

Java . - . - 

11,94'>I 
Vide Arabii 

,37,560 1 
sn and Persian 

49,509 

Gulph. 

1,11,309 


1,11,309 

Malacca Straits 

5,10,090 

77,.529 

5,88,519 

7,l‘4,14.5 

2,500 

7,16,945 

Mnldlve Islands 

40,-5.59 


1 49 , 5.59 

.33,012 

33,012 

Mauritius and Hourlion 

1,51,1781 

1,.56,7.37 

3,10,91.5 

6,5(.,922 

1,87,917 

i 8,44.869 

New South Wales 

54,002 

51,002 

4,186 


4,186 

Pegu . - - . 

6,99,2h5 

30,800 

7,30,085 

1,96,299 

89,800 

' 2,86,099 

West Indies . 



1,62,873 

1,62,873 

Tra van core ... 

1,35,216 


1,3.5,216 

t 50,981 


50,981 

West coast of Sumatra - 

26,363 

5.50 

26,91.3 

14,2.38 

• 

14,2.38 

Total 

1.3.5.41,021 

60,42,1.37 

1,95.87,361 

2 , 62 , 53,347 

41.97,691 

.3.07.51,0.18 


IV. Summary of the external Commerce of Madras by Sea, in 1849—50 and 1850—61. 


For the Year 1849-50. 

Private Trade. 

Company’s Trade. 

Grand Total. 

Merchandiie. 

Trea'^ure- 

Total. 

Men'handi^.i Treasure- 

Total. 

Itnpnrts 

Exports 

Total Co.’s Rupees 

Co '* R. 
1,32,17,742 
2,.36,.38,.3.59 

Co ’s R. 
42,.36,5I4 
9,10,427 

Co.’s R. 
1,74,54,256 
2,1.5,48,786 

CeA R. 
2..36,5.39 
81,944 

Co.’s R. 

59,70,000 

Co.’s R. 

2,.36,.5.39 
60,.5 1,944 

Co.'s H. 
1,70,90,79.5 
3,06,00,7.30 

.3,68,.56.il)l 

51,46,941 

4,20,03,012 

.3,18.48.3 

59 , 70,000 

62,88,183 

4,82,91,.525 

For ihe Year 1850-1, 
Imports 

Exports 

Total Co.’s rupees 

],.34.47,09l 

2,61,22,274 

60,12,4.37 

11,97,691 

1,94,80,528 

2,7.3,19,965 

97,8.33 

1,31,073 

3.3.00,000 

97,8.3.3 

34,.31,073 

1.95,87,361 

3.07r51,0.38 

1 .3,95,69..365 

72,40,128 

4,68,09,19.3 

2,28,906 

,3.3,(X1,0(H) 

.35.28,906 

5,03,38,399 


General Rates of Agency and Commission, as revised by the Chamber of Commerce, and recommended 
for general approval and adoption, — Ist June, 1845. 


1. On the total sum of a debit or credit side of account at the 

option of the agent, excepting items on which a commis¬ 
sion of5 percent, is chargeable, 1 per cent. 

2. On etfecting remittances, or purchasing, selling, or nego* 

dating hills of exchange, I }M.'r rent. 

3. On subscriptions to government-loans, purchasing, seiiing, 

transrorring or exchanging public securities and bans 
shares, 4 per cent. 

4. On delivering upjiublic securities, or lodging them in any 

of the public oflices, 4 per cent. 

5. On receiving and deliveTing private commissions of wines, 

cattle, and merchandise, 24 per cent. 

6. On collecting rents, 24 per cent. 

7 . On purchase of lottery tickets, and amount of prizes, 1 per 

cent. 

8. On the sale of lottery tickets from other settlements, 24 

per cent. 

9. On letters of credit granted against pay and allowances to 

be drawn monthly 2A per cent. 

10. On executorship or administration to estates of deceased 
persons, 5 per cent. 


11. On tlie management of estates for executors or admlnts- 

traturs, 24 per cent. 

12. On becoming security for administrators, 2} per cent. 

13. On debts when a process of law or arbitration Is necessary, 

21 fiercent. 

Ana if recovered by such means, .5 per cent. 

14. On bills ot exchange, notes,’fbc. dlshanourcd, 1 percent. 
1 . 5 . On overdue debts collected, 2.J per cent. 

16. On becoming security for individuals to government or 

others, 24 per cent. 

17. On alt sates or purchases of goods, H per cent, 

With tht Jitllon’ina t.9ceptitm» ; — _ , 

On houses, lands, and snips, 21 iier cent. 

On diamonds, pearls, and Jewulery, 24 per cent, 
tha treasure and bullion, I pox cent. 

On all goods ami merchandise withdrawn, shipped, or 

>. delivered to order, half commission. 

On all other descriptions of property for sale, if withdrawn 
or otherwUe disposed of by the owners, half commitsloMl. 
On goods transferred lo auction or commission salesman, 
half commission. 
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19k On investinf; tiiroceeda of sale* In ^oods, H per eent. 

19< On pinrantcelng sales, bills, bonds, contracts fbr Bobds, or 
■ outer enimtements, 2) per cent, 
to. On ship's disbursements, 2^ per cent, 

2h On cfaarterhiK ships or engaging tonnage for other parties. 
Si per rent. 

22. On advertisins as the agents of owners or commanders of 
ships for freight or passengers, on the amount of freight 
or passage money, by charter or otherwise, whether the 
same shall paattnrough the agents’ hands or not, 6 per 
cent. 


S3. On ^acting insurance, or writing orders for insurance, 
whether on lives or property, ^ per leiu. 

Si. On W’ttUng losses, partial or general, and returns of pre¬ 
mium, 2 per cent. 

25. On procuring money on respondentia, wherever payable, 

2 per cent. 

26. On giving orders for the provision of goods where a com¬ 

mission Is not chavgealtfe on sale or sh nment, 24 per cent. 

27. On attending the delivery of contract goods, 2 per rent. 

28. On receiving fVelght of goods, and passage money of troops 

by ships entered Inwards, 2) per cent. 


Uates of Godown Rent per Month 


Bales of ptunjum cloth of SO pieces, per bale • 
Screwed do. of cotton, of .‘100 lbs., per bale > 
Ixwse bundles of do. of 200 lbs., per bundle • 
Bales of talfatics and raw silk, per bole 
Chests of opium, per chest - • • 

of ittdigo, per chest ... 
of wine, of 12 docens, per chest 
Pipes of vUne, puncheons and butts, each per pipe 
B^s of rice and sugar, per bag 
of saltpetre, per beg ... 
Metals, per ton .... 

Other articles In proportion to the above. 


OovxaMMBNT Bank. — Katet <tfltiterett on Loans. 

Rates of interest on loans for a speclhed period (not exceeding 
12 months) on mortgage of government paper, 5 per cent. 

On cash accounts made up quarterly on the deposit of govem- 
inrnt paper on all payments, 6 per cent. 

On all receipts, 5 per cent. 

Lowest sum allowed on loan on cash accounts, 3,500 rupees. 


Rate* qf ZHscount. 

On privato bills, 5 per cent. 

On government bills, 4 per cent. 

(No bills discounted that have a Longer period to run than .1 
months.) 

To open an account, the sum required to be transmitted Is 
500 rupees. 

The lowest sum received, after opening an account. Is 100. 

Do. paid on a cheque, is 35. 

N.H —No cheque paid, nor monies carried to account after 
haU'tiast 2 r. m. 

Tills bank Is entirely a government concern, the directors 
Consisting of the sujierior otneers of government; and tlic mi¬ 
nisterial olllcers are on fixed salaries. The bank ishiies not. s, 
receivable as cash at the public treasuries, within the tou n of 
Madras; it receives de]>osits and grants discounts. In 181.'^ 
however, a Joint stock comp.aiiy, called the Bank of Madras 
with a capital of .lOO.OlMW. (30 Kac.) was established for tlit 
transacting of banking busmess on more liberal tciins. 


Table of Tort Charges at Madras. 


Ordinary trips ... 

Do. dll. fur an accommodation boat 
TranshltimenU 

Do. for an accommodation boat 
Deep do, 

Do. do. - 

Return trip • • 

Bad weather, ordinary trip 

__ for an acconunodatkm boat 
<— transhipment 

— Jolly-boat do. • 

_ return ships 

Anchorage Duet. 
British ships, and ships tinder foreign, 


4 0 0 4 0 0 


-18 0 18 0 

- 3 0 0 3 0 0 

. 0 10 0 0 6 3 

. 2 3 0 1 8 0 

It 6 0 0 6 0 0 

-18 0 18 0 

18 0 18 0 

1 3 0 0 12 6 


European, or American colours 
Coiigtry ships, foom 900 to 500 tons 
^ — atHl — .3(K) — 

_ 300 — 200 _ 

_ 200 _ lUO — 

^ 100 _ 60 — 

_ AO 10 — 

Native craft, ftom 400 —,300 — 


- 38 0 0 0 0 0 

- .lA 0 0 0 0 0 

- 28 0 0 0 0 0 

- 21 0 0 0 0 0 

- 17 0 0 0 0 0 

- 14 0 0 0 0 0 

- 10 0 0 0 0 0 

- 0 0 0 21 0 0 

- 0 0 0 17 0 0 

- 0 0 0 14 0 0 


S. Roads. N. Roads. 
Ra.a. p. R*. a. r. 

0 0 0 10 0 0 

0 0 0 3 0 0 

0 0 0 too 


Native craft, ftom 100 to 60 tons. 

— 60 _ 20 — 

— 20 _. 10 — 

Light-houee Duet, 

All BritUh and foreign ships, on anchoring 
• Country ships .... 

Snow, biig, ketch, and schooner 
Sloop and cutter . . • • 

Large dhnnies . . . - 

Hmul dhunles .... 

Catttmaran Hire. 

Small cattamarans, to all ships, on anchoring . 

— snow, brig, and ketch, (io. 

— sloop and cutter, do. - 

— dhunles and large tioats 

— carrying letters to ships . 

— carrying provisions or jiarcols - 
J.iarge cattamarans, for landing or shipping a Euro¬ 
pean cable of 13 to l6 inches 

— for do. do. 17 to 22 inches 

— for do. an anchor, 14 to 20 cwt. 

— fordo. — 30 to 60 cwt. 


1 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 0 


The foregoing statemonts sufficiently exhibit the commercial importance of Madras. The limited ex¬ 
tent of its trade, ns compared with that of Calcutta and Bombay, is partly aserlbable to the badness of 
its port or roadstead, the want of any navigable river or other easy means of communication with the 
Interior, and the backward state of the provinces of which it is the capital. In consequence of the heavy 
and fluctuating land tax to which they are subject. In 1839-40, there arrived at Madras no fewer tlmn 
ft 426 vessels (including their repeated voyages) of the aggregate burden of 535,46,^ tons. But by far tlio 
greater number of these were of very small burden ; 2,832 being country craft from Bombay, 853 from 
deylon, and 58ft from Goa. In the course of the same year 31 vessels arrived from the U. Kingdom. — 
(.JlamfUon^s East Indmn iiaxettecr: (Ji’og. JJicf. art, Madras i Madras Almatiack for 1839, 1840, and 
1845 ; dfflciai Returns the Trade of Madras, ^c.) 

TVIAGNE.SIA. (Fr. Magnesia t Gcr. Gebraunte Magnesia ; It. Magnesia), one of 
the primitive earths, having a metallic basis. It is not found native in a state of purity, 
but is easily jirepared. It is inodorous and insipid, in the form of a very light, white, 
soft powder, having a specific gravity of 2’3. It turns to green the more delicate 
vegetable bines, is infusible, and requires for its solution 2,000 parts of water at 60°. 

MAHOGANY, the wood of a tiee (Swietenia Mahogani) growing in the West 
Indies and Central America. ITiere are two other species of Swietenia found in the 
East Indies, but tliey are not much known in this country. 

Mahogany is one of the most majestic and beautiful of trees: its trunk is often 40 feet in length, and 
6 feet in diameter ; and it divides into so many massy arms, and throws the shade of its shining green 
leaves over so vast an extent of surface, that few more magnificent objects are to be met with in the 
vegetable world. It is abundant In Cuba and Haytl, and It used to bo plentiftU in Jamaica ; but in tlin 
latter island, mostof the larger trees, at least In accessible situations, have been cut down. The principal 
Importations into Great Britain are made from Honduras and Camneachy. 'i'hat which is imported from 
I be islands Is called S|)anish mahogany; it is not so large as that from Honduras, being generally in logs 
from 20 to 26 Inches square and 10 feet lotig, while the Tatter Is usually from 2 to 4 feet square and 12 or 
14 foot long, but some logs are much larger. Mahogany is a very beautiful and valuable suecies of wood: 
its colour Is a red brown, of different shades, and various degrees of brightness; sometimes yellowish 
brown • often very much veined and mottled, with darker shades of the same colour. The texture is 
uniform, and the annual rings not very distinct. It has no larger septa ; but the smaller se{)ta are often 
very visible, with pores between them, wldch In the Honduras wood are generally empty, but in the 
Buanish wood are mostly 61lod with a whitish subsUncc. It has neither taste nor smell, shrinks very 
little, and warps or twists less than any other species of timber. If is very durable when kept dry, but 
toes not last long when exposed to the weather. It Is not attacked by worms. Like the pine tribe, the 
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timber h oir dry' rocky joiU, or hi exposed sUoattons. That wh4rti-ft most aoceMfbJe at Honduras 

S oars upon moist low land, and is, generally speaking^ decidedly inferior to that brought /Tom Cuba and 
ayti; being soft, coarse, and spongy; while the other is dote grained and hard, of a darkercoUmn und 
sometimes strongly figured. Honduras mahogany has, however, the advantage of holding glue admirably 
well; and is, for this reason, frequently used as a ground on which to lay veneers of the finer sorts. 
The best qualities of mahogany brihg a very high price. 

Not long since, Messrs. Broadwood, the distinguished pianoforte manufacturers, gave 
the immense sum of 3,000/. for three logs of mahogany I These logs, the produce of 
a nin^/e tree, were each about 15 feet long, and 38 inches square: they were cut into 
veneers of 8 to an inch. The wood was particularly beautiful, capable of receiving the 
highest polish ; and when polished, reflecting the light in the most varied manner, like 
the surface of a crystal; and, from the wavy form of the pores, oflering a different 
figure in whatever direction it was riewed. Dealers in mahogany generally introduce 
an auger boff)re buying a log ; but, notwithstanding, they are seldom able to decide with much precision 
as to the quality of the MO»d, so that there is a good deal of lottery in the trade. The logs tor which 
JMessrs. Broadwuod gave so high a price were brought to tiiis country with a full knowledge of their 
superior worth. Mahogany was used In repairing 8o>r)e of Sir Walter Baieigh’s ships at Trinidau, in 
1597; but it was not intrcuiuced into use in England till 17'24 
The duty on foreign mahogany used to be 77. 10s. a ton, on Honduras, 1/. 10s., and on Jamaica ma¬ 
hogany, 4/.; its effect being to force ihe consumption of the Inferior in prefeience to the superior 
aiticle. Liick'ly, however, the duty on foreign and colonial inahogahy, after being reduced in 1H45 to 
20s. and .Is a ton, was wholly repealed in 1845. Tliere has been, in consequence, a very great increase 
In the consumption of tlie superior sorts of mahogany for upholstery purposes, while the cheaper 
v.irieties are now largely employed, notwilhsUndlng the difficulties thrown in the way by Lloyd’s regu¬ 
lations, in the construction of sfiips, and in coarser fabrics. In 1840 the imports amoinued lo 23 116 
and in 18.52 to 41,090 tons, the re-exports during the latter ye-ir being only 2,7.65 tons. Ilondura/ 
Cuba, and Ilayti, are the great sources of supply ; the timber brought from the first being the cheapest 
and by far the most abundant. — (See Tredigold:& Principles (\f Carpentry, p. 204.; Library of Enteitain- 
inff Knott ledgCy volume on Timber Trees amt Fruits; Edu<ards's West Indies, vol. iv. p. 208 ^ 1819 &c • 
and the Mahogany Tree, by Messrs. Chaloner and Flemmg, passim.) * * ’ •» 

MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN (Fr. Bled de Turquie; Ger. Tiirkisch horn. Mays; 
It. Grano Turco o SiciHano ; Sp. iSrigo de Indias, Triyo de Turtyt/m), one of the cereal 
grasses (^Zea Mays), supposed to be indigenous to South America, being the only 
sjiccies of corn cultivated in the New World previously to its di.scovery. It was in¬ 
troduced into the Continent about the beginning, and into England a little after the 
middle, of the 16th century. Its culture has spread with astonishing rapidity; being 
now extensively grown in most Asiatic countries, and in all the southern parts 
Europe. It has the widest geographical range of all the ccralia, growing luxuriantly 
at the equator, and as far as the 50th degree of north, and the 40th of south latitude. 

It has been raised in England, in nursery gardens near the metropolis, for more than 
a century; and recently it has been attempted to raise it in the fielffb, but with indif¬ 
ferent success. Like other plants that have been long in cultivation, it has an immense 
number of varieties. The ear consists of about 600 grains, set close' together in rows, 
to the number of 8, 10, or 12. The grains are usually yellow ; but they are sometimes 
red, bluish, greenish, or olive-coloured, and sometimes striped and variegated. The 
maize of Virginia is tall and robust, growing 7 or 8 feet high; that of New England 
is shorter and lower ; and the Indians further up the country have a still smaller sort in 
common use. The stalk is jointed like the sugar cane. The straw makes excellent 
fodder; and the grain, as a bread corn, is liked by soihe; hut though it abounds in 
mucilage, it contains little or no gluten, and is not likely to be much used by those who 
can procure wheaten or even rye bread.— {Lottdon'a Encyclopoedia of Agriculture, 

For the imports of maize, duties, &c., see Corn Laws and Corn Trade. 

MALAGA, a city and sea-port of Spain, in the kingdom of Granada, in lat 
36° 43^' N., Ion. 4° 25' 7" \V. Population, perhaps, 65,000. 

Hftrbour. — Malaga has an excellent harbour. It Is protected on its eastern side by a fine mole full 
700 yards In length. At Its extremity a light-house has been constructed, furnished with a nowerful 
light, revolving once every minute. At a distance it appears obscured for 45 seconds, when a dipilliant 
flash succeeds for the other 15 seconds. A shoal has grown up round the mole head, and the depth of 
water throughout the harbour is said to be diminishing. Latterly, however, a dredging machine has 
been employed |o deepen it, by clearing out the mud and accumulating sand. The depth of water at 
the entrance to Ihe harbour and within the mole, is from 26 to 30 feet; and close to the city from 8 to 10 
feet. The harbour could easily accommodate more than 450 merchant ships: It may be entered with all 
winds, and affords perfect shelter. 

Trade, — Owing to the want of official returns, and to the prevalence of smuggling, 
which may be said to have annihilated aU feir trade, it is not possible to obtain any 
accurate accounts of the trade of Malaga, or, indeed, of any Spanish port. The great 
articles of export are wine and fruits, particularly raisins and almonds, grapes, figs/and 
lemons ; there is also a Considerable exportation of olive oil, with quantities of brandy, 
anchovies, cummin seed, aniseed, barilla, soap, &c. The lead exported from Malaga is 
brought firom Adra. --(See Lkai>. ) The imports are salt fish, iron hoops, bar iron/and 
nails 4 cotton stuf^ hides, earthenware, &o., with 4ye stuffs, all sorts of colonial produce, 
butter and cb^iese from Holland and Ireland, linens from Germany, &c. The trade 
► with England seems to be diminishing, and that with the United States to be increasing. 
This is a consequence, no doubt, of Malaga wine being very little in demand in the 
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while it is pretty largely consumed in the latter. The Americans are also the 
largest consumers of Malaga fruit. 

The following details, abstracted from Mr. Inglis’s valuable work, entitled “ Spain 
in 1830 ,contain the fulle.st and best account we have met with of the trade of Malaga. 
Their authenticity may, we believe, be depended upon. 

“ fFi'ne. — The wines of Malaga are of two sorts, sweet and dry ; and of the former of these there are 
four kinds: first, the common ‘ Malaga,’ known and exported under Chat name. In this there is a 
certain proportion of boiled wine, which is allowed to burn, and which communicates a slightly burnt 
taste to the * Malaga.* The grape from which this wine Is made is a white grape, and every pipe of 
‘Malaga’ contains no less than gallons of brandy. Secondly, ‘Mountain.' This wine Is made 

from the same grape as the other, and, like it, contains colouring matter and brandy ; the only difference 
is that, for * Mountain,* the grape is allowetl to become riper. Thirdly, ‘ Lagrimas,’ the richest and 
finest of the sweet wines of Malaga; the name of which almost explains the manner in which it is made. 
It is the droppings of the rine grape hung up, and is obtained without the application of pressure. 

“ The dry wine of Malaga Is produced from the same grape as the sweet wine, but pressed when greener ; 
In this wine there is an eighth part more of brandy^than m the sweet wine ; no less than l-12th part of 
the dry Malaga being brandy. 

“ The whole produce of the Malaga vineyards is estimated at from 35,000 to40,000 pipes ; but owing to 
the Increasing stock of old wine in the cellars. It is impossible to be precise in this calculation. The 
export of all sorts of Malaga wine may be stated nt about 27,000 pipes. The principal market is the 
U. States and S. America; and to these the export is upon tiie increase. The average pi ice of the 
wines shipped from Malaga does not exceed .35 dollars per pipe; but wines are occasionally exported 
at the price of 170 dollars. Many attempts have been made at Malaga to produce sherry, but not with 
perfect success. The sherry grape has been reared at Malaga upon a soil very similar to tliat of Xcres ; 
nut the merchants of Malaga nave not ventured to enter the wine for export. One reason of the very 
low price of the wines of Malaga is to be found in the cheapness of labour ; field labour is mily 2^ reals a 
day (4^.). In the fruit and vintage time it is about double. 

“ Fruit —Next to its wines, the chief export of IVLalaga Is fruit, consisting of raisins, almonds, grapes, 
figs, and lemons ; but of these, raisins are principally exported. 1 have before me a note of the ex[>orts 
of Malaga for the months of September and October, 1B30, —the chief, though not the sole, exporting 
months—and 1 find that during that time the export of raisins amounted to 208,845 boxes, ana 31,916 
smaller packages. Of this quantity, 125,334 boxes were entered for the U. States ; 45,513 for England ; 
the remaining quantity being for France, tlie West Indies, the Spanish ports, 8. America, and Hmlnnd. 

“ The raisins exported Iroio Malaga are of three kinds, vmccatel, bioom or sun raiiin, and Icxias. 
The muscatel is the finest raisin in tiie world. In its preparation no art is used ; the grape is merely 

R laced In the sun, and frequently turned. The bloom or sun raisin Is a different grape from the muscatel; 

ut its preparation i.s the same. The lex las acquire this name from the liquor, or ley, tn which they are 
dipped, and which is composed of water, ashes, and oii ; these, alter being dipped, are also dried in the 
sun. All muscatel raisins are exported in boxes, and al-so a part of tiie bloom raisins. In 1829, the exports 
of muscatel and bloom raisins were 325,000 boxes of 25'lb8. each ; in all, 8,125,000 lbs. This quantity fs 
independent of the export of bloom raisins in casks, and of lexias ; tiie latter amounting to about 30,000 
arrogas. The export of raisins to England has fallen off, while that to America has considerably 
1ncre.ised. In 1821, 75 sliips cleared from Malaga, fur England, with fruit: in 1830, down to the 1st of 
November, 34 vessels had cleared out. 

“ Of the other frufts raised near Malaga, grapes, almonds, and lemons are the most extensively 
exporte<i. In the months of September and October, 1830, 11,02 Jars ol‘ grapes were shipped for 
England ; 6,429 for America ; and l,f550 for Kussia. During the same months, 6,336 arrobas of almonds 
(13.3,375 lbs.) were shipped fe r England, this being nearly the whole export; there were also exported, 
during the same^eiiod, 3,749 boxes of lemons for England; 4,201 ditto for Germany ; and 810 ditto 
for Kussia. 

“ Oil. — There is rlso a lar^o export of oil from Malaga; but the exportation, during the latter part of 
1830, would be no criterion of tlic average; because, the Greenland whale fishery having failed, extensive 
orders had been received from England. 

“ Shipping. — The trade between EI^^and and Malaga is on the decline; that with both the Americas 
Is increasing, especially in wines. The Humber of Kritish vessels entered at tlje port of Malaga, in 1827, 

1 find from an ofiioial note furnished by the British consul to hare been 104 ; in 1828, 126 ; in 1829, 105 ; 
and in 1830, to tiie 1st of November, 83, exclusive of small Gibraltar vessels. The number of American 
vessels entering in 1829, whs .55 ; but the average burden of tiie Americans being 175 tons, and th.it of 
the English vessels not exceeiUng 100, the whole American is nearly equal to the whole English trade.” 
^(Vol. ii. pp. 190—196.) 

Honey _Accounts are kept in reals of 34 maravcdls vellon.—(For the coins, and their value, used at 

Malaga, see Cauik.) 

Ht’Jgbts and Measures —The weights are the same as those of Cadi*. The arroba, or cantnrass:4'l9 
Engli^ wine gallons ; the regular pipe of Malaga wine contains 35 arrobas, but is reckonixl only at 34 ; 
a bota of Pedro Xlmencs winp=:.53^ arrobas; a bota of oil is 4.3, and a pipe 35 arrobas; the latter 
weighs about 860 lbs. avoirdujiois : a carga of raisins is 2 baskets, or 7 arrobas ; a cask contains as much, 
though only called 4 arrobas: us a last for Ireight are reckoned—4 botas or 5 pipes of wine or oil; 

4 bales of orange peel ; b pipes of Pedro Xiinenes wine or oii ; 10 casks of almonds (each about 380 lbs. 
English); 20 cnests of lemons and or.nigcs; 22 casks of almonds (of 8 arrobas each) ; 44 casks of raisins 
(of 4 arrobas each) ; 88 half casks of raisins; 60 baskets or 160 jars of raisins. > . 

Port Charges —'I’he port and harbour ilues amount, on an English vessel of 300 toiH, to about 21/.; 
on a Spaoisti vessel, of the same burden, they would be about 11/. lUv. 

Warehousing. — Gomis may be warehoused for 12 months, paying 2 per cent, ad valorem in lieu of all 
charges ; but, at the end of tne year, they must li© either entered for consumption or resblpped. The 
2 per cent. Is charged, whether they He a day ot the whide year. 

There is an excellent account of Malaga in Townsend's Travels in 5pam, vol. iii. pp. 10—42. 

MALMSLEY. See Wine. 

Malt (Ger. Maly s Du. Mout; Ft. Mai, Bledgerm^; It. Malto j Sp. Cebada 
retonada 6 entaUocida / Rus. Solod; Lat. Maltum). The term malt is applied to 
designate grain which, being steeped in water, is made to germinate to a certain extent, 
alter which the process is checked by the application of hcfft. This evolves the saccharine 
principle of the |$rain, which is the essence of malt. The process followed in the 
manmacture is very simple. Few changes have been made in it; and it is carried on 
at this moment very much in the same manner that it was carried on by our ancestors 
centuries ago. Rice, and almost every species of grain, has been used in malting; but 
in Europe, and especially in England, malt is prepared almost wholly from barley. It 
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is the principal ingredient in the manufacture of beer, and is little used except ia. 
brewing and the distillation of spirits. 

Duties on, and Consumption of. Malt Influence of the Reduction of the Duty and iht 
Opening of the Trade. — Owing to malt liquor having early become the &vourit 6 beverage 
of the people of England, the manufacture of malt has been carried on amongst us, for 
a lengthened period, on a very large scaie. Instead, however, of increasing with the 
increasing wealth and population m the country, it was nearly stationary for the hundred 
years ending with 1816. In proof of this we may mention that the quantity of malt 
that paid duty in England and Wales, at an average of the 12 years ending with 1720, 
was 24,191,304 bushels a year 4 whereas the annual average quantity that paid duty 
'during the 12 years ending with 1816, was only 23,197,754 bushels 1 This apparently 
anomalous result is probably in some measure to be accounted for by the increased 
consumption of tea and cofTcc, which are now in almost universal use ; but there 
cannot be a question that it is mainly owing to the exorbitant duties with which 
malt, and the ale or beer manufactured from it, have been loaded, and to the op¬ 
pressive regulations imposed on the manufacture of malt and the sale of beer. The 
effect of these duties and regulations was to impose a tax of about 7s. on the malt and 
beer made from a bushel of barley ; which, taking the average price of barley at from 
ds. to 5 s. a bushel, was equivalent to an ud valorem duty of from 140 to 175 per cent. 1 
The exorbitancy of the duty was not, however, its most objectionable feature. It 
was about equally divided — one half being assessed directly on malt, and the other on 
beer: but the beer duty affected only beer brewed by public brewers, or for sale, and 
did not affect that which was brewed for j)rivate use; and as rich families brewed all 
the beer they made use of, the consequence of this distinction was, that the beer duty 
fell wholly on the lower and middle classes, who did not brew any beer ; or, in other 
words, the ^loor man was compelled to pay twice the duty on the malt he made use of 
that was paid by the rich man 1 That such a distinction should ever have been made, 
or submitted to for any considerable period, is certainly not a little astonishing. Origin¬ 
ally, however, the distinction was not so great as it afterwards became; and being 
increased by slow degrees, the force of habit reconciled the parliament and the country 
to the gross inequality and oppressiveness of the tax. But the public attention being at 
length forcibly attracted to tlie subject, and the effect of the exorbitant duties on malt 
and beer in increasing the consumption of ardent spirits having been clearly pointed out 
— (see Edinburgh Review, No. 98. art. 4.), the beer duty was repealed in 1830. This 
measure of substantial justice and sound policy reflects the greatest credit on the admi¬ 
nistration of the Duke of Wellington ; which is also entitled to the public gratitude for 
having placed the licensing system on a fair footing, and established, for the first time, 
a free trade in beer. 

The repeal of the duty has materially increased the consumption of malt; and 
the anticipations of those who contended that its abolition, if combined with a free 
trade in beer, would be no great loss to the revenue, are in a fair way of being realised. 
The clamour that was raised against the measure, dSi account of its supposed in¬ 
fluence in increasing drunkenness, was, we firmly believe, wholly without foundation. * 
If the measure increased, as it certainly did, the consumption of beer, the probability is 
that it would, at the same time, equally diminish the consumption of gin; and it is 
surely superfluous to add, that this is a most beneficial change. It is true that a 
number of new public houses were opened for the sale of beer ; but it has not hitherto 
been proved that this circumstance, though it occasioned no common alarm among 
the clergy and magistrates in different parts of the country, was productive of any 
public inconvenience. Like all newly opened lines of business, the trade of beer selling 
was overdone ; and a considerable number of beer shops have since been shut up. “ It 
is not,” as Dr. Smith sagaciously remarked, “ the multiplication of alehouses that 
occasions a gei:j^ral disposition to drunkenness among the common people ; but that 
disposition, arising from other causes, necessarily gives employment to a multitude 
of alehouses.”— (^Wealth of Nations, p. 161.) Die way to eradicate this disposkion 
is by giving a better education to the poor, and inspiring them with a taste for less gro¬ 
velling enjoyments. All that the iiscid regulations and police enactments intended to 
promote sobriety have ever done, is to make bad worse, to irritate and disgust, to make 
the lower classes more enamoured of that which they conceive is unjustly withheld from 
them, and to stimulate them to elude and defeat the law. 

Die duty on malt was first imposed in England in 1697, and in Scotland m 1713 ; 
but it was not introduced into Ireland till 1785. The following tables cxliibit the 
progress of the consumption and of the duties directly falling on malt from a remote 
period. But the principal consumption of malt being in beer, the duties on the Utter 
were, in fact, duties on malt r and must always be taken into account in forming any¬ 
thing like a correct estimate of the influence of the latter. Ample information as to 
the duties on beer will be found in the art. Ale ano Beer. 
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^Prices Qf Malt, at Greenwich Hospital, from 1730 to 1340, per Winchester Quarter, and from 1846 ta 
1849, per Imperial ditto. 


Years. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Prices. 

Years. 

Prices. 

1730 

«0«. 6d. 

1810 

8U. 5d. 

18.10 

66*. 14d. 

1740 

S7i. Sid. 

1815 

69*. 7id. 

18.T5 • 

61*. 4M. 

1750 

S4«. 

18S0 

CHt. 8|d. 

1840 

6m*. 4hl, 

1760 

«4#. 9d. 

1821 

fl1». lid. 

1815 

69*. 9rf. 

1770 

28«. 3d. 

1822 

62*. 8W. 

1846 

Cl*. 41J. 

1780 

Sl«. Id. 

1823 

59*. ltd. 

1847 

70*. U\d. 

1790 

36«. 6d. 

1824 

62*. Id. 

1848 

60*. 6d. 

1800 

180.5 

84«. 

85«. 7d, 

1825 

71*. lU^d. 

1819 

69*. 9d. 


Account of the Quantities of Malt charged with Duty in England and Wales, of the Revenue received 
thereon, and of the Rates of Duty, in each Year, from 1702. 


Year*. 

Idumher of 
Bushels of Malt. 

Amount of Duty. 

Bale of Duty 
per Bushel. 



£ 


d. 


1702 

12/166,778 

31.1,907 


0 

6.1fid. 

1703 

26,764,606 

691,.577 

4 

11 


1704 

19,786,042 

612,7.15 

4 

4 


170.5 

27,120,982 

702,957 

11 

1 


1706 

23,( 99,630 

699,477 

3 

7 


1707 

2.5,002,856 

618,816 

16 

2 


1708 

2.1,209,966 

602,8.17 

6 

0 


1709 

20,27 6,.135 

627,.1.55 

10 

10 


1710 

19,671,021 

511,964 

10 

6 


1711 

22,263.126 

678,8.19 

19 



1712 

22313.4 83 

680,168 

16 

7 


1713 

26/)60,639 

660,9,12 

14 

4 


17U 

20/119,767 

620,771 

7 

0 


1716 

24,472/610 

635,.130 

18 

6 


1716 

26,643,119 

691,293 

18 



1717 

28,869,926 

7 48,.58.1 

19 

6 


1718 

26,862,167 

697,166 

1 

.1 


1719 

28,228,627 

732.636 

7 



1720 

26,626,814 

66,5,527 

i 

9 


1721 

28,587,.191 

711,901 

(1 

6 


1722 

.12,999,688 

8,56,860 

18 

7 


172.3 

30,655.498 

795,3.52 

8 

0 


1721 

24,227,667 

6W,.502 

12 

2 


1725 

27,266,172 

707,467 

12 

3 


1726 

27,016,.10.1 

700,9.13 

19 



1727 

21,401,576 

6.59,3.11 

16 

3 


1728 

20,961,269 

644,467 

12 



1729 

23.0.12,216 

697,817 

5 

11 


1730 

28,410,421 

7.16,81.5 

8 

0 


17.11 

26,833,210 

670,180 

4 

3 


17.12 

26,980,.568 


8 

7 


J7.T1 

29,796,1(K) 

772,109 

2 

9 


17.11 

27,087,437 

702,291 

16 

3 


I7.t5 

26,494,686 

661,259 

17 

3 


17.16 

23,661,.561 

613,919 

1 

0 


17.17 

21,491,.166 

6.16,278 

9 

4 


1738 

26,145,413 

677/166 

0 

2 


17.19 

26,716,197 

692,787 

i 

0 


1740 

22,074/574 

573,0.59 

9 

7 


1741 

20,141,254 

52.1,182 

6 



1712 

26,87 9,.189 

671,011 

6 

,1 


1743 

20,298,.191 

681,740 

7 

11 


1741 

31,776,789 

822,94.1 

12 

6 


1746 

24,917,869 

615,998 

1.1 

6 


1746 

1747 

2,1,965,360 

24,886,667 

621,048 

646,029 

17 

4 

'UN 

i z 

1748 

26,422,650 

684,6.5.1 

10 



1749 

24,966,260 

616,946 

18 

5 


1750 

29,284,786 

758.396 

18 

1 


1751 

26,994,880 

699,318 

11 

8 


1762 

24.280,0,58 

629,114 

1.1 

7 


1763 

2.5,240,816 

6.54,1.10 

16 

1 


1764 

27,317,890 

708,255 

4 

1 


’7.66 

27,916,402 

722,7.12 

2 

5 


1756 

24,120,284 

€21,851 

4 

9 


1767 

17,640,926 

4.57,719 

16 

8 


1768 

2.5,027,614 

648,173 

14 

6 


1769 

28,090,262 

727,168 

16 

7 

— 

1760 

27,810,971 

999,818 

11 

11 


1761 

28,928,960 

1,123,040 

17 

2 

91.^^. 

1762 

2.5,9.51,676 

1,007,8.51 

13 

11 


1763 

19,.5.57,812 

760,.188 

16 

4 


1764 

26,.131,702 

1,023,654 

9 

.1 


1766 

26,631,086 

996,756 

19 

8 


1766 

20,823,676 

810,644 

16 

10 


1767 

21,891,498 

861,648 

11 

10 


17418 

27,124,9.18 

1,054,188 

0 

10 


1769 

26,646,052 

1/031,799 

11 

2 


1770 

24,462,9''0 

960,827 

12 

6 


1771 

21,961.0.57 

854,344 

11 

6 


1772 

27,638,1.50 

1,070,125 

14 

9 


177.1 

21,467,926 

8.16,71.1 

9 

10 


1774 

23,919,905 

931,968 

14 

2 


1776 

21,967,360 

971,085 

8 

2 


-1776 

23,336,298 

1,021/3.16 

2 

5 


1777 

25.814,436 

1,004,050 

9 

3 


1778 

26,318/796 

1/022,960 

9 

1 

— 


Years. 

Number of 
Bushels of Alalt. 

Amount of Duty. 

Hate of Duty 
per Bushel. 



£ 

* 

d. 

9l5V-94s'^- 

1779 

26,273,405 

1,028,083 

1 

6 

I "SO 

30,806,100 

1,531,4.51 

14 

6 


1781 

26,718,018 

1,817,566 

7 

4 

*1*. 4I(/. 

17.82 

27,159,104 

1,816,108 

II 

10 


178.1 

16,712,114 

1,13.8,782 

16 

0 


1781 

25,796,10.5 

1,71.5,9.53 

19 

8 


1786 

26,269,1.19 

1,777,017 

16 

2 


1786 

22,07 4,.1.14 

1,49.1,518 

2 

3 


1787 

26.1.19,578 

1,789,780 

3 

9 


1788 

26.018,072 

1,76.1,277 

17 

8 


1789 

23.609,.592 

1,301,463 

1.5 

6 


17'«) 

21,976,9.59 

1,187,775 

6 

0 


1791 

27,070,.16.1 

2,092,191 

16 

101 

1*. 4ld.-I*. 7Jrf. 


Stock in ha»»d 

46,716 

18 

3i 

1792 

27,789.166 

2,142,'1.50 

12 

10 

1*. 7id.>l*. 41./. 

179.1 

2.1,706,765 

1.604,717 

9 

9 

1*. IJd. 

1791 

21,81.1 ,.141 

1,679,222 

8 

6 


1796 

2.1,960,822 

1,620,.51,5 

7 

6 


1796 

27,282,‘/7.1 

1,816,819 

6 

9 


17V7 

. 29,979,110 

2,02 9,.119 

7 

11 


J798 

26,14.1,132 

1,769.176 

1.1 

11 


1799 

.10,805,822 

2,083,701 

It 

0 


18(8) 

14,049,749 

9.50,296 

18 

6 


1.S0I 

18,00.5,786 

1,218,165 

16 

7 


1802 

29,412,684 

2,17.5,406 

IS 


1*. 4Jd..2*. .5d. 



466,6.11 

8 

1} 

1803 

29,.562,0.18 

.1,.56.5,906 

18 

0 

2*. 5rf.-4*. 5Jf/. 

1804 

21,8.54,111 

4,8.58.0)6 

9 

! 

4*. bid. 


Stock In hand 

911,.\56 

0 

Of 

1.105 

21,666,204 

1,811,066 

16 

0 


1806 

26,6.52,425 

6,935,716 
5,397,6.15 

0 

0 


1807 

21,158,84.1 

6 

4 


1808 

21,726,115 

■1,851,698 

2 

4 


1809 

22,120,984 

1,912,771 

7 

8 


1810 

2.1,.546,.1I6 

5,261,362 

12 

0 


1811 

2.5,982,719 

5,806,251 

1.5 

0 


1812 

18,t'92.96.5 

1,012,716 

16 

4 


181.1 

21,701/1.56 

4,819,119 

6 

0 


1811 

25,320,615 

5,6.57,228 

8 

4 


1816 

26,216,795 

.5,86.5,606 

18 

8 


1816 

21,1.58,.148 

4,217,2.59 

13 

1 

I*. 3Sd.-2*. .5d. 

1817 

20,8.55,566 

2,.509.817 

18 

4 

2*. 5<i. 

1818 

2»,C29.8.18 

2,964,024 

12 

10 


1819 

22,612,290 

3,268,8',! 

3 

2 

2*. .5./..3*. 7id 


Slo<-k in hand 

420,‘26.1 

H 

8 


1820 

25,881,212 

4,311,116 

6 

1 

3*. 7Jrf. 

1821 

26,1.18,437 

4,718,360 

10 

0 


1822 

26,688,612 

3,624,212 

8 

0 

3*. 7J//..2*. 7d. 

182.1 

24,81.5,1.52 

.1,20.1,.502 

17 

6 

2*. 7d. 

1824 

27,6I.5,.1R3 

.1,560,69.1 

0 

0 


1825 ! 

29,572,711 

3,81.1,072 

7 

6 


1826 

27/3.15,971 

.1,5.10,89.5 

iO 

8 


1827 

26.096,.1.17 

.1,241,610 

.1 

11 


1828 

.10,617,819 

.1,941,884 

19 



1829 

21,428,13.5 

.1,026,1.13 

19 

6 


18.10 

26,900,902 

.1,471,699 

16 

10 


1831 

32,963,470 

4,2.)7,781 

10 

10 


18.12 

31,669.771 

4,090,678 

16 

1 


18.1.1 

3.1,789,010 

4,3(.4,413 

16 

10 


18.14 

34.449,616 

4,419,74.5 

0 

0 


18.1.5 

.16,078,855 

1,660,18.5 

0 

0 


18.16 

37,196.998 

4,801,612 

0 

0 


18.17 

3.1,692,3.56 

4,351,929 

8 

3 


1838 

33,82.1,98.5 

4,368,9.11 

H 

8 


1839 

33,826,016 

4,369,193 

18 

8 


1840 

36,063,442 

4,841,229 


2*. 7d.-2*. 7d. 
and 6 per cent. 
2*. 7d. and 

6 per cent. 

1841 

30,936,594 

4,198,460 

18 

A 

1842 

30,796,202 

4,176,742 

19 

0 

1813 

30,891,002 

4,189,692 

0 

9 


1844 

31,856,5.51 

4,.120,64 6 

8 

9 


1845 

30,308,810 

4,737.774 

6 

4 


1846 

36,723,774 

4,816,060 

11 

10 


1847 

30,269,965 

4,105,36.1 

0 

0 


1818 

31,818,456 

4,319,446 

14 

0 


1849 

3.1,161,128 

4,498,132 

9 

9 


1860 

34,423,489 

4,668,686 

9 

3 


1851 

34,638,214 

4,607,807 

10 



18.52 

35,48.1,623 

4,812.466 

2 

0 



tUgulalim* at th» Mant^faetHrt tif Malt.—Thtae are em- 
ttodled In the acts 7*8 Oeo. 4. c. 62. and 11 G«o. 4. -c. 17. 
The former act htixMCdiagW complex ; it has no fewer than 
tight}/-thr*t clausesi and the rcKulations cmlKxUed in it. 


thouKh flrequentl5 repugnant to common sense, were enforced 
bj 106 penalties, amounting in all to the enorninus sum of 
I3,.6()0I. I But it was not In thenature of things that such n 
law could be aUowcd U> exist for au> considerwl* period. It 





Account of the Quantities of Malt charg^ with Duty in Iremnd, of the Revenue received thereoni and 
of tlie Rates of Duty in each Year, from 1800. 



MALTA, an island in the Mediterranean, belonging to the British, nearly opposite 
to the southern extremity of Sicily, from which it is about 54 miles distant. 

Valetta, the capital, is situated on the north coast of the island, the light-house in 
the c^tle of St. Elmo being in lat. 35° 54' 6" N., Ion. 14° 31' 1" E. Malta is about 
20 miles long, and 10 or 12 broad. The islabd of Gozo, about a fourth part of the 
size of Malta, lies to the north-west of the latter, at about 4 miles* distance; and in the 
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Strait between them, is the small island of Cumlno. In 1847, the population of Malta 
amounted, excluding the garrison (except the Maltese regiment), to 108,HO. llie 
population of Gozo, at the same period, was 15,130. The total population of both 
islands making 123,270. The entire revenue collected in Malta usually amounts to 
about 100,000/. a year, of which about 23,000/1 is derived from the rent of lands. 

Valetta, the capital of the island, is defended by almost impregnable fortifications. 

** These,’* says Mr. Brydone, “ are, indeed, most stupendous works. All the boasted 
catacombs of Rome and Naples are a trifle to the immense excavations that have been 
made in this little island. The ditches, of a vast size, are all cut out of the solid rock ; 
these extend for a great many miles; and raise our astonishment to think that so small 
a state has ever been able to make them.” — ( Tour through Sicily and Malta^ Letter 15.) 
Since the island came Into our possession, the fortifleations have been considerably im- 
proved^ so that at present it is a place of very great strength. 

After the capture of Rhodes by the Turks, the Emperor Charles V. made a present 
of Malta to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in whose possession it remained till 
1 798, wlien it was taken by the French. It was taken from the latter by the English 
in 1800 ; and was definitively ceded to us in 1814. 

The island consists mostly of a rock, very thinly covered with soil, a good deal of 
which has been brought, at an immense expense, from Sicily ; but being cultivated 
with the utmost care, it produces excellent fruits, particularly the celebrated Maltese 
oranges, corn, cotton, with small quantities of indigo, saffron, and sugar. The prin¬ 
cipal dependence of the inhabitants is on their cotton ; the crop of wliich, amounting 
to about 4,000,OCX)lbs. a year, is partly exported raw, and paitly manufactured to the 
value of from 80,000/. to 100,000/. 'J'he corn raised in the island is not sufficient to 
feed the inhabitants for more than 5 or 6 months, and at an average about 100,000 
quarters of foreign wheat are required for their use. In addition to corn, cattle, pro¬ 
visions of all sorts, inc. dried fish, fruits, Spanish peas, &c., are largely importtd. The 
other leading articles of import comprise cottons and most sorts of manufactured 
goods; sugar, coffee, and other colonial products ; tobacco, oil, wines, timber, &c. 
The trade in corn used to be monopolised by government; and after the monopoly 
wa.s abandoned, duties on importation, varying, like those in this country, witl) the price, 
were imposed. But in 1835, these duties were abolished; and the fixed duties on 
corn entered for consumption, specified in the subjoined tariff, were substituted ia 
their stead. 

Malta presents unusual facilities, which have not hitherto been taken proper ad¬ 
vantage of, for becoming the entrepot of the corn trade of the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea. Her warehouses for corn are, like those of Sicily and Barhary, excavated in the 
rock ; and are, perhaps, the best fitted of any in Europe for the safe keeping of corn. 
The wheat lodged in them may be preserved for an indefinite period ; and it is, 
affirmed that though it should, on being deposited, be afi’ected by the weevil, it is 
very soon freed from that destructive insect. It is not often that corn can be 
brought direct from Odessa, Tiitganrog, &c. to England, without the risk of being 
damaged ; but were it brought in the first instance to Malta, and bonded there, it 
might afterwards be conveyed in the best order to I.«ondon, or any where else. Malta 
is also admirably well suited for becoming a centre of the corn trade of Egypt, Bar- 
bniy, Italy, &c. 

During the late war, particularly during the period when Napoleon’s antUcommcrcial 
system was in operation, Malta became a great entrepot for colonial and other goods, 
which were thence conveyed, according as opportunities offered, to the adjacent ports. 
This commerce ceased with the circumstances that gave it birth ; and for some years after 
the return of peace, the trade of the island was depressed below its natural level, by the 
imposition of various oppre.ssive discriminating duties. In 1819, this vexatious system 
was partially obviated; but it continued to exert a pernicious influence till 1837, 
when, pursuant to the recommendation of Messrs. Austin and Lewis, commissioners of 
inquiry, the then existing tariffs of customs duties and port charges were wholly 
abolished; and a new tariff (which is subjoined) was issued in their stead. It imposed 
moderate duties, for the sake of revenue only, on a few articles in general demand, 
without regard to the country whence they came, at the same time that it equalised the 
tonnage duties, and reduced the warehouse rent on articles in bond to the lowest 
level. * 

There are some good springs of fresh water. Valetta is partly supplied by water 
brought by an aqueduct a distance of about 6 miles, and partly by the rain collected in 
cisterns. 
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BarbiHtr, — Tha hAtbour of Valetta U double, and is one of 
tbe ttnest in the world. The city is built on a narrow tongue 
of land, having the castle and light of Ht. Eltno at its ex¬ 
tremity and an admirable port on each side. That on the 
south-eastern side, denominated the grand |Hirt, is the most 
firegiientcd. The entrance to It, about "iAO fathomt wide, has 
the fonnldable hatieriis of St. Elmo on the one hand, and 
those of Fort Kicasoli on the other. In entering, it Is neces¬ 
sary not to come within.,£0 or R(l fathoms of the former, on 
account of a spit which projects from it; but in the rest of 
the cirannel there is from 10 to 12 fatltoms water. The port, 
which runs about If mile inwards, has deep water ana ex¬ 
cellent .mchonige throughout: the largest mcn-of-war coming 
close to the quays. Fort Marsamuscelt, on the north-western 
side of the city, U also a noble harliour. The entrance to it, 
which Is about the same breadth as that of the grand port. Is 
betweeirSt. Elmo and Fort Tiqua. In the centre of the basin 
is an island, on which are bunt a castle and a iazaretta, for 
the convenience of the shiiis performing tiuarantine, by which 
the port is principally used. Owing to the narrowness of the 
entrance, and the usual variableness of the wind, it is custom¬ 
ary for most vessels bound for Valetta to take a pilot on board 
before entering tlie harbour. 

TABirv (A). — Duties on Imports, and Dues for Store Rent, 

which the Collector of Customs is requited to levy on the 

Account of the UoTemment of Malta. 


0 2 00 n 2 
0 0 6 0 0 1 
0 0 10 0 0 2 


isenison 

dSSS Articles 
DuUes. 

in Rond. 


Beer, per Maltese barrel - - •02 0 0 01 

Cattle : bullocks, and other animals of tlie 

kind, per head - - - <> 10 0 

Horses and mules, per head - “*00 

Charcoal, per salm - - - -OOCOOl 

Wheat, Tier salm - • *0 10 0002 

Indian corn, l>er salm • • »0000 0 2 

Barley, per salm - - -040 0 02 

Hagglna, per salm - - -O.T 0002 

Other inferior grains - - -0.^ 0 0 02 

Manufactured grain, per cantar - 0 6 00 0 2 

Wheat. Indian corn, barley, or other 
Inferior grains, if damaged so as to be 
unfit for the food of man (commonly 
called/runwn/osao), per salm - 0 2 00 0 2 

Manufactured grain, if damaged so as 
to be unfit for the food of man, per 
c.iiuar - - - - -020 0 02 

Oil, olive, per cafRso - - » - 0 O 6 o o 1 

Potatoes, per cantar • - - -00 10 0'02 

Fuho and seeds: — 

Beans, caravances, chick-peas, kidney- 
beaus, lentils, lupins, peas, and vet- 
clifs, per salm - • -020002 

C.irob-beans and cotton-seeds, per can¬ 
tar . 0 0 6 0 0 2 

Spirits ; vir. for every Maltese barrel of 
such spult-i of any strength not exceed¬ 
ing the strength of proof, hy Sykes’s 
hydrometer (namely London proof and 
so in proportion for any greatt r strength 
than tlie strength of proof - - I 2 0 0 0 2 

Vinegar, per Maltese ba'rrel - -020 0 02 

Wines, the value of wiilch shall exceed 1.0/. 
per pipe of 11 Maltese baiTeis, iier 
Maltese barrel - • - -0110002 

_All other win es, per Maltes e h.arrel - 0 2 0 0 0 2 

Otitervations. — 1. The duties p.syablc hy the s.sltn on grain, 
pulse, .and seed (except large Sicilian lieans) to he charged by 
the stiikc measure. The duties on largo htcilian beans and on 
charcoal to be chiirgcd hy the heaped measure. 

2. Every hmiid compounded of spirit and any other Ingre¬ 
dient or ingreinenth, and containing more th.in ‘J'} per cent, of 
spirit of the strength of proof, to he liable to tiiediOyon !q>irit 
whic-h is imposeil by the present tariO’, 

.1. The store rents on grain lodged In bond to be payable 
from the day on which the grain was lodged. The store rents 
on every other article mentioiiid In the present tariff to he 
payable from the tenth day after the day on which such article 
was lodged. 

'Takivh (B). — Tonnage Dues which the Collertor of Customs 
is required to levy on the Account of the Oovernment of 


Tabiks (C).—Fees which the Collector of Customs Is required 
to levy on the Account of the Ciovernmeut of Malta. 

£ $. d. 

For each certificate imder the office seal - - 0 2 6 

For each sheet of printed official forms -002 

TarifTof Dues authQri-.e<l to be levied for Account of Govern 
inent, by the Superintendent of Qurantlnc, Malta. 

S\tpping in Quarantine. — 1. Vessels entered upon a quaran¬ 
tine to pay, for each day of their continuance in iiort, as 
follows : — 


Vessels not exceeding 25 tons 

— from 26 tons to 50 — 

— from 51 — 100 — 

— from 101— 1.50 — 

— from 151 - 200 — 

— from 201— 250 — 

— from 251 and upwards 


2. Vessels of whatever sUe, sailing in quarantine, hartng 
entered upon the performance thereof, to pay at the above 
rates, but in no case more than 2«. a day for the remainder 

the term of quarantine. 

3. Vessels liable to quarantine, not having entered upon the 
P^onnance thereof, to pay 2s. for each day of tlieir con¬ 
tinuance in port, 

4. Vessels compelled hy stress of weather to enter the great 
harbour, to lie subject, while they remain there, to the ad- 
dltlonal charge of 3s. a day, for every guard boat which the 
Superintendent of Quarantine may deem It necessary to place 
over them. 

Any vessel In quarantine entering the great harlxiur 
without ajustitiahle cause, incurs the penalty of 200 dollars 
imposed hy the second article of the proclamation, dated 12ih 
Octolier, 1820. (No. xiU.) 

5. Vessels having contagious diseases on board to pay an 
extra rate in proportion to the expense that may he incurred, 
but In no cose to exceed 20s. a day, in addition to the usual 
rate. 

fitpxtt received into the lazaret for deputation to be charge¬ 
able wltli 0 dueproportion of the actual expense thereof, which 
at present, on ordinary occasions, is at the rate of 2s. 6d. a day 
for each guardian, and is. 8d, a day for each labourer, whom 
it may be neci-Ssary to employ. 

Ca/Z/s landed in the lazaret to be chargeable, for each s. J. 
Horse, mule, or ass - - - • -30 

Bullock, or other animal of the kind - - -20 

Sheep, goat, pig, or other small animal - • - 1 0 

J'ersons performing quarantine in the lazaret to pay at the 
rale of 2s. ?>d. a day, for each guardian employed, but no single 
Individual to be chargeable with more than Is. 3d. a day. 


Ships. Tons. Crews. 


Ship 

n,arqucs - 
Brigs 

Brigantine - 

Snow - “ 

Cutters 

Ketch - - 

Brig Schooners - 
Schooners • 
Bomb.-irds - 
Paran/a - • 

.Speronaras • 


Classification of Merchant Vessels which have arrived i 
Malta during the year 1848. 

American - -22 Neapolitan • - 5( 

Hanoverian - -1 Norwegian • 

Anstrfan - - 212 Ottoman - .. i 

Belgian • - 4 Pruxsi.m . • 

Bremen - - 2 Homan - - 1 

Danish » * I? Ktissian - - 7 

Dutch 
English 


J.ubeckese 

Maltese 

Mecklenburg 

Moldavian 


9 Saiuiote 

- 6.39 Sardinian 

- 302 .Sicilian 

- 29 Spanish 

- 326 Swedish 

- 41 Tunisian 

- 1 'I'uscan 

. 478 Venetian 
4 Wallachian 


The arrivals of merchant vessels and ships of war, at Malta, 
during the year 1849, were ns follows: — Merchant vessets, 
.3,2.31 ; ship-, of war, (including steamers) 340.—Total 3591. 
Rates of pilotage to he exacted from vessels entering or de¬ 
parting from the harbours of Valletta or Maursamuscatto 
when in charge of pilots, viz : — 

For veswfls up to the register tonnage of £ *. rf. 

101 tons • - - • . >084 

From 101 _ to 150 - > - - >0)26 

— 151 — to 250 - . - - -0 16 8 

— 251 —to 350 - . - >-110 

— .351 — and upwards - - •. -15 0 

For leaving either of the above mentioned harbours when 

proceeding to sea, half of the above rate to be paid. 

troing out of one of the above mentioned harbours and en¬ 
tering the other, two-thirds of the above rate to be paid. 

PiloU taken on hoard of vessels in quarantine are entitled (if 
victualled on board] to Is. 8d. pet diem, if otherwise to 2s. 4(1. 
exclusive of the pilotage. 


The central position, excellent port, and great strength of Malta, make it an admirable naval station 
for ttie repair and accommodation of the m'eu-of-war and merchant-ships irequentingthe Mediterranean, 
and render its possession of material Importance to the British empire. Since Malta-built vessels were 
admitted into the ports of the U. Kingdom on the same terms as those of British built, the trade of ship¬ 
building has materially increased in the island. The Maltese shipwrights are diligent expert work¬ 
men ; and, their wages being moderate, it Is a favourable place for careening. Owing to the want of a 
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dry dock, all ships above the size of a sloop of war, that require to have their bottoms examined, have to 
come to England for that purpose. This, surely, should be obviated. Quarantine is strictly enforced at 
Malta; but there is every facility for its performance, and the.charges are less than at any other port m 
the Mfditprranoan. 

Malta Is now the centre of a very extensive steam-packet system ; the steamers from England for the 
Ionian Isl.-xnds, Constantinople, Alexandria, and other ports'of the Levant, touching here. The I'rcnch 
steamers from these ports usually perform quarantine at ]\ialta. 

Monejf ,—In 1S2A, British silver money wnn introduced into litres. The barrel Is double the cafBso. The Maltese foot 
Malta the SpanUh dollar being made legal tender at the rate 11 l-6th HnglUh lnche«= •SS.’lfi metres. The c.mna =:H pal mi 
of 4«. 4(1.; the Sicilian dollar at 4«.‘2ii.; and the scudo of = 81 •!) English inches = 2’079 metres. Merchants usually 
Malta at li. 8<l. conveit Malta measure Into English in the proportion of 34 

Weightt and Metuurtt. — The pound or rottolo, commercial patmi to a yard, or 2 8-7th yards to 1 canna. 
vreight —30 oncle=:12''21d English grains. Hence 100 rot- Bills on London are usually drawn at 30 and CO days’sight, 
toll (the cantaro) =: 174i lbs. avniruupoU, or 79’14 kilog. The deputy commissary general is obliged to grant, at all 
Merchants usually reckon the cantaro at 173 lbs. tlinft, bills on the treasury here for itritiMi silver tendered to 

The salma of com, stricken miasuie = 8''221 Winchester him, at the rate of 100/. bill for every 101/. 10*. silver, re- 
bushels : heaped measure is reckoned Ifi |>er rent. more. The ceiving, at the same time, other silver, at a tluctuating rate of 
cafHso, or measure for oil, contains 54 English gfdlons=20'818 exchange. 

MAN (ISLE OF) is, as every one knows, situated in the Irish Sea, at about an 
equal distance from En^^land, Scotland, and Ireland. It is about 30 miles long, and 
10 or 12 broad. The interior is mountainous, and the soil nowhere very productive. 
Population, in 18.51, 52,387. This island used to be one of the principal stations of the 
herring fishery ; but for a considerable period it has been comparatively deserted by 
the herring shoals, a circumstance which is not to be regretted ; for the fishery, by 
withdrawing the attention of the inhabitants from agriculture and manufacture.s, and 
leading them to engage in what has usually been a gambling and unproductive business, 
has been, on the whole, injurious to the island. The steam packets from Glasgow to 
Liverpool, and from the latter to Belfast, touch at the Isle of Man ; which is, in conse¬ 
quence, largely frequented by visiters from these cities, and other parts of the empire, 
whose influx has materially contributed to the improvement of Douglas, the principal 
port in the island, and other towns. 

The feudal sovereignty of Man was formerly vested in the Earls of Derby, and more 
recently in the Dukes of Athol, a circumstance which accounts for the fact of the duties 
on most commodities consumed in the island having been, for a lengthened period, much 
lower than those on the same commodities when consumed in Great Britain. This dis¬ 
tinction, which still subsists, has produced a great deal of smuggling, and been in no 
ordinary degree injurious to the revenue and trade of the empire. During the present 
century, indeed, the clandestine trade of Man has been confined within comparatively 
narrow limits; but to accomplish this, a considerable extra force of Custom-house 
officers and revenue cruisers is required; and the intercourse with the island has to be 
subjected to various restraints. Nothing, as it appears to us, can be more impolitic 
than the continuance of such a system. The public has, at a very heavy expense, pur¬ 
chased all the feudal rights of the Athol family; and having done so, it is certainly 
high time that an end were put to the anomalous absurdity of having a considerable 
island, lying, as it were, in the very centre of the empire, and in the direct line between 
some of the principal trading towns, with different duties on many important articles ! 
It might be necessary, perhaps, to make some compensation to the inhabitants for such 
a change , and this might be done, with advantage to them and without expcn.se to the 
public, by modifying and improving the internal regulations and policy of the island, 
which are very much in need of amendment. We do not, indeed, imagine that the 
island would lose any thing by the proposed alteration ; for the temptation which the 
present system holds out to engage in .smuggling enterprises diverts the ])opulation from 
the regular pursuits of industry, and, along with the herring lottery, is the principal 
cause of that idleness for which the Manx arc so notorious. The customs revenue eoL 
lected in the Isle of Man in 1852 amounted to 28,077/.; but from this sum 14,373/. 
was deducted on account of expenses of collection, public works, internal government, &c. 
We subjoin an abstract of the acts which now (1853) regulate the trade with the Isle 
of Maiw jtfie conditions under which it is carried on have been a good deal simplified. 

The rcKiillnons under which the trade of the Isle of M.-in is now conducted are embodied in the Acts 
IG^ 17 Vlct, C.IOG. and the 16 & 17 Vict. c. 107. and arc as follows, viz. — 

Duties in Table to be leaned on Goods imported into Isle of Man. — In lieu of all duties of customs now 
payable by law upon the Importation of goods into the Isle of Man, there shall be raised, levied, collected, 
and paid unto Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, the several duties of Customs as tlie same are 
respectively set Ibrtit in tlguros in following table: viz. — 

DuTOM ArPLICARI.R TO THK IlO.R OF MAN. 

£ *. d. 3. Ifemp ...... Free. 

1. Coffi’C, the import dutios In riront Britain or 4. Hops, fVom'jreat Britain or Ireland - • Free. 

Ireland not having been paid thereon, the lb. 0 0 2 H. Iron ....... Free. 

2. Con», vie., wheat, barley, bear or biKg, oafs, rye, 6. Spirits, vi*.: — 

peas, beans, buckwheat, maize, or Indi.iii Brandy, Geneva, and nil foreian spirits, not 

corn .... the »iu.irter 010 being liqueurs, cordials, or |>enuiiied spirits 

Wheat meal and flour, barley meal, oat meal, the gallon 0 6 0 

ry* meal, and flour jjea meal, bean me.il, Bum and rum slirub, of the British posses- 

huck wheat meal, and uraixe or Indian corn uons . • - . the gallon 0 3 8 

F meal • - - - the cwt. 0 0 4i 
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£ t. d. 

British or Irish spirits exported from a dut^ 

IVee warehouse under bond in the Unitm 
Kin&dom - - the gallon 0 3 0 

Such Mitrits not exceeding the strength df 
proof by Sykes’s hydrometer, and *o in 
proport I On for any greater or less strength 
than tile strength of prixif, and for any 
greater or less Quantity than a gallnnl 
7. Bau de (^ilogne, per tiask not containing 

more tii.in 1 g illon) - - - - 0 0 4 

or the gallon 0 10 0 

H. Liqueurs, cordials, and perfumed spirits — 0 10 0 

y. ,Sugar, vi£ - 

Muscovado ... the cwt. 0 1 0 
Hugar candy, white or brown, refinetl sugar, 
or sugar rendered by any process equal to 
refined, foreign or Brltisli - the cwt. 0 h 0 
From and after the .'iih July, 1854 — 0 .3 0 

10. Tea.thelb. O 1 0 

From and after the 6th July, 1854 — 0 0 6 

1 I. Tobacco, V17. : — 

IJninaniifacHired . --0 16 

ufactured - - • - — 0 4 9 


1«. Wine 

13. Wood, all sorts • - • ', - * 

M. Goods, wares, and merchandise brought from 
Great Britain or Ireland, and fentitled to mjt 
bounty or drawback of excise on exportation 
from thence, and not hereinbefore enume¬ 
rated or charged with duty - • • 

15. Goods, wares, and merchandise, the growth, 

iwoituce, or manufacture of and brougiit from 
Great Britain or Ireland, and not herein¬ 
before chirged with duty 

16. Goods, wares, and merchandise, not the growth, 

produce, or manufacture of Great Britain or 
Ireiand, but brougi't from thence, and having 
there l>een entered for consumption, and the 
import duties having been there paid thereon 

17. Goods, wares, and mcrchiindiso imported or 

brought from any niare iVom whence such 
goiHls may lie lawfully imported into the Lsle 
of Man, and not herein before charged with 
duty, or declared to he iVee of duty, lor every 
100/. of tlie value thereof - - - 1 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Potrer to the Treasury to reoiil and reirnpose the Duties on unenutnerated .,4rf/c/rj. — The commis¬ 
sioners ol the Treasury may from time to time, bv an}'order or orders under their hands, declare that all 
or any article.s legally import.ible Into the Isle of Man, and not enumerated in the said table, and upon 
whicii the said duty orb's per cent, is hereby imposed, shall and may, frotn and after any day or days 
natntni in such order or orders, be imported from the places and in tlic manner therein mentioned ilito 
the Isle of Man duty free during sucli time or times as sliall be therein named, or until such order or 
orders respectively, or any of them, shall he rescinded, and such articles shall be imported duty free ac¬ 
cordingly so long as any such order or orders, or any of them, shall continue unresciuded ; and the said 
commissioners may at any time, by any order under their hands, revoke the wliole or any part of any 
previous order or orders, or any of tiiem, for such time and in such manner as they may see lit; and all 
oniers of tlin commissioners of the Tre.'isury in.'ide In pursii.aiiee of this enactment shall be duly published 
in tile London and lJublin gazettes twice at least within 14 days from the date of such orders respec¬ 
tively, and a copy of every such order shall belaid before both Houses of Parliament within 6 weeks 
alter the date otsneh order if Parliainent be then sitting, and If not, then within 6 weeks after the com¬ 
mencement of the then next session of Parliament—16 & 17 Viet. c. 106. s.5. 


The following Treasury order lias since appeared, * 

By virtue of the junvers vested in us under the ,5th section of the Customs Tariff Act, 
lf> & 17 Viet. cap. 106’, to remit and re-impose the duties levied on unenmnerated 
articles legally importable into the Isle of Man, these arc to authorise you under the 
said section of the Customs Tariff Act, to allow all articles enumerated in the tariff of 
the IJ. K., and not enumerated in the tariff of the Isle of Man, and which, linger the 
tariff of the island, would be subject to an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent,, to be admitted 
free of duty so long as the order permitting such free importation shall remain unre- 
scinded. For which this shall he your warrant. 

Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, August 27. 1853. Ahf.rdien, John Sadleir. 


Isle of Man to be deemed Part of U. K.for the Purposes of this Act. — The l.'ilc of Man shall be deemed 
an^taken to be part of tlio U. K. for all the purposes of this act. but nothing herein contained shall 
prejudice or affect, or be con.>trued in any way directly or iridireeily to prejudice or affect, any of the 
riglns or privileges legally exercised or enjoyed by the'said isle at the time of the passing of this act. 
~16& 17 Viet. e. 107. §:Vir), 

Goods deliveted otU <;/' Charge of Cusfonts in Isle of Man not to be brought into Britain or Ireland _ 

No Ibreign goods upon which a higher duty is payable on their importation into Gre.it Britain or Ireland 
than nn their inriportatiun into the Isle of Man shall, after tlie same have, been cleared and delivered out 
of charge of the proper olficer of customs for consumption or otherwise in the said isle, be carried or 
sliipped or be wat»*rl)orne or be brought to any quay, wharf, or other place to be shipped or waterborne 
to l)e carried from the said isle into fJreat Britain or Iieland ; nor shall any such goods winch may be 
brought to the said isle, thongii not cle.ared and delivered as aforesaid, be removed or carried from thence 
into Great Britain or Ireland until the same have been duly cleared for that purpose by the proper officer 
of eu^toins, nor (unle-ss reported for removal in the same ship and in continuation of the voyage to some 
jjort in Great Britain or Ireland), until sufficient security by bond or otlierwise shall have been given, in 
such manner, and on such terms and conditions as the Commissioners of (histoins may direct, for liie duo 
delivery thereof at some port or place in Great Britain or Ireland; and all goods carried, brought, 
shipped, removed, or waterborne to be shipped, removed, or carried contrary hereto shall he forfeited, 
ami every person who shall carry, ship, bring, remove, or waterbear to be shipped, removed, or carried 
any goods c ontrary hereto, or who shall aid or be concerned therein, shall forfeit treble the value of such 
goods, or iho surn'ot 1007., at the eleetioii of the Commissioners ot Customs_.^347. 

Goods y the Growth or Manufacture of the Isle of Man, may be imported into liritam or Ireland on Cer¬ 
tificate, S;c -Any goods, the growth of tlie Isle of M.ah, or theie manufactured from materials the 

growth <.f the said isle, or from materials not subject to duties in Groat Britain or Ir-land.^n from ma¬ 
terials upon whicn the duty li.is been paid in Great Britain or Ireland and upon which no tHBwback has 
been subsequently granted, m.ay be brought from the said isle Into Great Britain or IreliMM witliout 
payment of aoy duty : provided always, that such goods may neverthele.ss be charged witji%uch pro- 
portion of such duties as shall fairly countervail any duties of excise payable on the like sort of goods 
the produce of that part of the IJ. K. into which they shall be brought, and any articles, either wholly 
or in part manufactured in the said isle Irom any materials upon which a higher ^uty is payable upon 
tlicir impoitation into the U. K. than on their importation into the Isle of Man, may he brought from, 
the s.iul i.sle into (ircat Britain or indand on payment of the duty payable on such goods In that part of 
tile IL K. into which they shall be so liroiight_§ 348. 

Declaration and Ctirtificate of Growth or Manufacture qf Goods from Islr of Man. — Before any goods 
shall be shijiped in the Isle of Man to be carried to Great Britain or Ireland, as the growth or produce 
of that isle, or as manufactures of that isb* from materials the growth and pro uce thereof, or from ma¬ 
terials not subject to duty m Great Britain or Ireland, or from materia s upon which tlur duties shall 
have been paid and not drawn back in fJreat Britain or Ireland, proof shall be made by the written de¬ 
claration Ol some competent person, to the salisf.tc ion of the collector or comptroller of customs at the 
port of .shipment, that such goods (describing and identifying them) are of such growth, produce, or ma¬ 
nufacture, as the case may be, and in such declaration shall be stivted the name of tlic person by whom 
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such ffoods are intended to be shipped, and such person, at the time of shipping, (not being more than 
1 month after the date of such declaration), shall make and subscribe a declaration before such col lector or 
comptroller, that tiie goods to be shipped arc the same as are mentionetl in such declaration, and there¬ 
upon the collector or comptroller shall, on demand, give to thirmaster of the ship m which the goods are 
to be export* d, a certificate of such proof of produce or of manufacture, describing the fame, and setting 
forth the name oh the party and of the ship and of the muster thereof, and (he destination of the 

Excise Drawbacks. — Nothing herein contained shall be deemed or construed to affe ct 
the laws and regulations now in force respecting duties and drawbacks of excise on goods removed to 
the Isle of Man.—4 liSO. ,,, ... 

Stores of Manx Ships.~~\{ any ship or boat Iwiind from the Isle of Man to Great Britain or Ireland 
shall have on board any stores of spirits, tob.icco or tea for tlie use of the crew exceeding tlie quantities 
specified in the following taide, such stores, together with the casks or packages containing the same, 
and also the ship or boat, shall be forfeited : 


spirit* for each seaman - 


In Ships er decked Vessels. 


Half a gallon - 
One ponnd 
' IVo pounds - 


One quart. 
Haifa pound. 
One pound. 


Treasury may restrict Imports _The Commissioners of the Treasury shall .mil may at atiy time, if 

they SCO fit, by order under their hands, restrict or limit the importation into the Isle of Man of any 
foreign goods to such quantities per annum and in such manner as tliey may deem necessary, ami also 
determine into what ports in the Isle of Man and from what places such goods may be imported— §S;V2. 

Mnnaffcment of 7)wtjVs. — The duties of customs payable on tlie Importation of goods into the Isle 
of Man shall be collected, paid, recovered, and accounted for under tlie management and control of tlie 
Commissioners of Customs; and, except tlie necessary charges of coiloeting, recovering, and arcount- 
ing for the same, the said duties shall from time to time (suUjeot to tlie deductions hcrein-aller men¬ 
tioned) be brought .md paid into tlie receipt of H. Majesty’s Kxchequer, distinctly and apart from all 
other branclies of tlie public levcniie, and sliall go to and make pai t of the Consoluifited I’niid of the 
U. K.Provided always, that any of the collectors of customs of tlie spid isle shall retain, and lie and 
they is and are hereliy aiitborir,c(l and required, agrceaYdy to such directions as shall from time to time 
be given for that purpose by tlie Commissioners of Customs, to retain, such sum or sums of money in 
ills or tlieir hands ns may be sutficient to defray the necessary expenses attending the government of 
the said Isle of Man and the administration of justice there, and otlier charges incurred in the said 
isle, which have heretofore been or may hereafter be deemed fit and proper charges to be deducted 
from and paid out of tlie duties nf customs collected in tiid said isle of Man ; and upon the amount of 
tiie said expenses and ehftrgea being ascertained, the said commissioners arc hereby authorized to dirc'ct 
tlic same to be paid out of the said monies so retained to such person or persons as may be entitled to 
receive the same_^ 3f)3. 

Expenses of the Ciovermncnl, and 2,.300/. per innnm to Harbour Commissioners nf Isle of Man, to be * 
paid by Customs.— Tl\o necessary expenses .attending the government of the l.*•le of Mjin and the 
adininTstration of justice there, and otlier charges incurred in the said isle, whieli have heretofore 
been deemed fit and proper charges to be deducted from and paid out of the duties of customs collected 
In tlio said isle, or wliieli may hereafter be deemed jiroper charges, and also the annual sum ol 2,300/. 
maile payable by Act 8 & 0 Vlct. c. IM. § 2.'*., to H. Majesty’s llecciver General in the said Isle of Man, 
nnd to be applied for the lawful juirposes of the harbour commissioners therein mentioned, ^hal! and 
may be retalne l and paid by the collector of customs of the said isle, out of the duties of customs col¬ 
lected In the s.iid i.<.le,fi8 hercin-liefore provided.—§ 354. 

Additional Allowance for Public Works m the Isle of Man _In addition to the deductions from the 

customs duties herein-hefore provided for, there shall be set aside anmially a sum equal to l-!)tli part 
of the amount derived from sucli duties, to be applied by the Commissioners of the Treasury in effecting 
improvements in the harbours and other public works in the Isle of Man, tlie noiessary rejiaii s and 
imjirovernents in tlie harbours t.aking priority to other public works; and it shall be lawrnl lor llio 
Court of Tynw.dd from time to time to determine what inqiruvements and jiublic works shall be so 
undertaken,’the lleutcnant.govcrnor having a veto upon sucli decision.—§ 35.5. 


MANGANESE (Ger. Braunsieiny Glasseise; Du. Bruinsteen ; Fr. Mayignn^sey 
Magalese, Savon du verve; Mangymesia; S[>. J^Irntganesia; Lat. Magnesia nigra, 
Manganesivm'), a metal which, when pure, is of a greyish white colour, like cast-iron, 
and has a good deal of brilliancy. Its texture Is granular ; it ha.s neither ta.ste nor 
smell; it is softer than cast-iron, and may be filed ; its specific gravity is 8. It is very 
brittle, and can neither be liammered nor drawn out into wire. Its tenacity is unknown. 
When exposed to the air, it attracts oxygen with considerable rapidity. It soon loses its 
lustre, and bect>mes grey, violet, brown, and at last black. These changes take place 
still more rapidly if the metal he heated in an open vessel. Ores of manganese are 
common in Devonshire, Somersetshire, &c. The ore of manganese, known in Derby¬ 
shire by the name of biack wadd, i.s remarkable for its spontaneous inflammation with oil. 
Oxiiie o^manganese is of considerable use ; it is employed in making oxymnriatic acid, 
for form1|^ bleaching liquor. It is also used in glazing black earthenware, forgiving 
colours to enamels, and in the manufacture of porcelain. It is the substance generally 
used by chemists for obtaining oxygen gas. — ( Thomson's Chemistry, ^c.) 

MANGEL WUIIZEL, or FIELD BEET (Fr. Betteraves; Ger. Mangold 
Wurzel; If. Biettola)t a mongrel between the red and white beet. It has been a good 
(leal cultivated in France, Germany, and Switzerland, partly as food for cattle, and 
partly to be used in distillation, and in tlie extraction of sugar. Its culture in Great 
Britain is very recent; and Mr. Loudon questions whether it has any advantages over 
the turnip for general agricultural purposes. The preparation of the soil is exactly the 
same as for turnips, and immense crojis are raised on strong clays. The produce per acre 
i.s about the same as that of the Swedish turnip; it is applied almost entirely to the 
fattening of stock, and the feeding of milch cows. — (Lottdoti's Encyc. of Agriculture.) 

MANNA (Fr. Manne; Ger. MannaescJie; \i. ^Memna), the concrete juice of the 
Fraxinus ornns, a species of ash growing in the south of Europe. The juice exudes 
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spontaneously in warm dry weather, and concretes into whitish tears; but the greater 
part of the manna of commerce is obtained by making incisions in the tree, and gatlier- 
ing the juice in baskets, where it forms irregular masses of a reddish or brownish colour, 
often full of. impurities. Manna is imported in chests, principally from Sicily and 
Calabria. The best is in oblong pieces or flakes, moderately dry, friable, light, of a 
whitish or pale yellow colour, and in some degree transparent; the inferior kinds are 
moist, unctuous, and brown. It has a slight peculiar odour, and a sweet taste, with some 
degree of bitterness not very pleasant, and leaving a nauseous impression on the tongue. 
—-( Thomson's Dispensatory.') 

MANIFEST, in commercial navigation, is a document signed by the master, con¬ 
taining the name or names of the places where the goods on board have been laden, and 
the place or places for which they are respectively destined; the name and tonnage of 
the vessel, the name of the master, and the name of the place to which the vessel 
belongs; a particular account and description of all the packages on board, with the 
marks and numbers thereon, the goods contained in such packages, the names of the 
respective shippers and. consigneo.s, as far as such particulars are known to the master, 
ftc. A separate manifest is recjuircd for tobacco. The manifest jnust be made out, dated, 
and signed by the captain, at the place or places where the goods, or any part of the 
goods, are taken on board. — (See Importation and Exportation.) 

MANILLA, the capital of Luconia, the largest of the Philippine Islands, and the 
principal settlement of the Spaniards in the Ejist, in lat. 14° 36^ 8" N., Ion. 120° 53^ E. 
Population about 100,000, of whom from 4,000 to 5,000 may be Europeans. Manilla is 
built on the shore of a spacious hay of the same name, at the mouth of a river navigable 
f()r small vessels a considerable way into the interior. The smaller class of ships anchor 
in Manilla roads, in 5 fothoms, the north bastion bearing N. 37° E., the fishery stakes 
at the river’s mouth N, 18° E., distant about a mile ; but large ships anchor at Cavita, 
about 3 leagues to the southward, where there is a good harbouy, well sheltered from 
the W. and S, W. winds. The arsenal is at Cavita, which is defended by Fort St. Philip, 
the strongest fortress on the islands. The city is surrounded by a wall and towers, and 
some of the bastions arc well furnished with artillery. 

Though situated within the tropics, the climate of the I’hilippines is sufficiently 
tem])erate; the only considerable disadvantage under which they labour in this respect 
beiT)g that the principal part of the group comes within the range of the typhoon.s. 
'llie soil is of very difterent qualities; but for the most part singularly fertile, lliey 
arc rich in mineral, vegetable, and animal productions. It is stated in a statistical 
account of the Philippines, published at Manilla in 1818 and 1811), that the entire 
population of the islands amounted to 2,240,852, of which 1,376,222 belonged to 
Luconia. There were, at the j)eriod referred to, only 2,837 Europeans in the island-s, 
and little more than 6,(.X)0 Chine.se. Hie natives are said to be the most active, bold, 
and energetic, of any belonging to the Eastern Archipelago. “ These people,” says a 
most intelligent navigator, “appear in no respect inferior to those of Europe, They 
cultivate the earth like men of understanding; are carpenters, joiners, smiths, goldsmiths, 
weavers, masons, &c. I have walked through their villages, and found them kind, hos¬ 
pitable, and communicative; and though the Spaniards speak of and treat them with 
contempt, 1 perceived that the vices they attributed to the Indians, ought rather to be 
imputed to the government they have themselves established." — (^Voyage dt M. De la 
J*trouse, c. 15.) 

The principal articles of export consist of sugar, hemp, indigo, cigars, cotton, coffee, 
rice, sapan wood, mother of pearl, liides, ebony, gold dust, &c. llie principal articles of 
import are .stuff’s for clothing, iron, hardware, furniture, fire-arms, and ammunition, &c. 

Subjoined is a sfatement of tiu; import trade of Manilla in procured direct from that city; but 
it is ri^ht to bear in mind that the official accounts froio which it has been drawn up are so detWtive, 
tliat tlic amounts s])ecilied c.in only be considered as rough approximations ; and are, no 4oubt, under 
the mark. »■ 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the principal Articles imported into Manilla In 1838. 


Artic'1e». 

Quantities. 

Iron plruls 

Cottons, (crey yards 

Do. white 
(JlngliBins 

Stripes - 

Uandkerchiefj •>>«.. dozen 

Prints, - - - • - . . yards 

W'oollcns and worsUd - - - - . 

Muslins - - » - . . 

Urnlircllas - * * - - - - JVo 

Glass anti earthenware ,,acka 

bnndriea - 

Total value in SiKinish dollars ... 

21,874 

4,G4.3..375 

1,1.3«,.332 

232,199 

aO.'ijHO 

07,.361 
196,240 
167.697 

551/)i5 
22,.398 

776 

- 


Vain,. 


$87,946 
680 , 4^4 
171 AW 
6.'i,.W6 
80,445 
lM,72!t 
124,630 
118.; 97 
1.37,764 
16,798 
27,740 
214,803 


$l,006,gG5 


V/. viiv.- w »a,ue IJI uoii.ars wcrc imported, in Spanish vesse s. from China 
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Account of the Quantities and Destination of the Produce exported from Manilla In 1850. 


Articles. 

To 

Great 

Brltaiu. 

To the 
Continent 
of Europe. 

To the 
Auntralian 
Colonies. 

To China. 

To Singa¬ 
pore, Ba¬ 
tavia, and 
Bombay. 

To Cali- 
fornia, and 
the Pacilic. 

To the 
United 
State*. 

Total. 

.Sugar - • peculs 

146,9H« 

50,8.10 

142,359 

_ 

12.749 

29,144 

77,910 

4.39,927 

Hfinp - - —. 

16,073 




6i4 


102,184 

121,.167 

Oordage - - — 

96 

476 

3,7.3.1 

1,7.12 

680 

2,137 

210 

9,084 

Clirar* - - mil." 

10,319 

11,867 

12,561 

9,262 

26,859 

1,707 

014 

7,1,439 

I.eaf toiiacco ■ quintal* 


42,629 


42,629 

Sa)Kin wood - arrobas 

37,068 

14,1.16 


18,912 

17,337 


9,015 

96,798 

Coli'ee - - pecul* 

1C5 

9,670 

1,481 

100 

250 

1,072 

2,063 

14,801 

Indigo - . - quintal* 

Hf)!) 

21.1 

uncertain 


3,753 

4,225 

Hides - • i*ecul8 

3,340 

2M 


1,069 




4,622 

Hide cuttings - — 




3.16 



2,419 

2,965 

Mothcr-ot-pearl 
shells - - — 

8S0 

.1.18 



260 


. 74 

1,492 

Tortoiseshell - catties 

2,081 

.380 


.35.3 

1,912 


469 

5,697 

Rice - - — 

6,576 


uncertain 


1,467 


uncertain. 

Beche de Mer - iieculs 




4,348 > 



4,.14 8 

tiold dust - tael* 




5,008 

- 



5,068 

Cam.tgon, or 

ebony wood - peculs 

2.13 

1,21.1 


791 


, 


2,242 

Grass-clodi - jiiucfs 

17.3 

1.1,2.32 


.3(K) 


660 

22,975 

.17 ,.3.32 

Hats - - no. 

- 

9,100 

6,11.3 

9.11.3 

* 600 

26,870 

60,000 


Tije quantity of rice and paddy shinned to ('hina from tlie islands cannot be ascertainc«i with any 
dfKrco of exactness j what goes from M.anilla is very small, l)ecausp, before arriving there, it has, by its 
transport expenses, added to the price at which it is obtainable in the districts where It is produced, 
which, of course, prevents its being shipped from the capital. Probably, however, about a million 
coyans, each of which, one with another, weighs about a (’hina pecul, or I33i Ihs., may be annually 
exported. ‘I'lic export is regulated by the supposed scarcity or abundance of food in the country.— 
{M^Micking's Manilla, p. 270.) 


Port Vhareei.—On foreign ves-seU, 2 rs. per ton, and one- 
half on such an neitUtr lo.id nor unload tvargo, besKle fiet 
amounting from ip.'* to $1 i, arcotding to the size of vessels. 

tmpoi‘1 hiUfit —S\ianihh comnnalitles, bj Sjmnish vessels, 
pay 3 \ier cent* ait va/orern, ai^d S by foreign. Foreign com- 
nioditios, l>v foreign vessels, 14 per cent., and 7 by Spanish; 
in general, being H percent, under national ll-ig from Slnga- 
}>ore, and ') from China. Spirits and Htrong Injuois, nrudin e 
of Sp.iln, by .SpanUl) vesmlH, Ifrpci rent., .ind if.O by foreign; 
Jf they be foreign produce, by Spanii.h v«*.seU, .10 per cent., 
and do iiy foreign. Cider and fioer, tiroduco of .Si.ain, by Sp.in 
isii vessels, 3 per cent., and in by foreign : if they be foreign 
prtxiuee, by 8i»anish vessel* HO, and H-i loreign. dll Spanish 
wlnei*, liy nauon.d vissels, 3 per cent., anil K by foreign. 
Foreign wine*, liy Simnish vtsisels, 4(1 per cent., and .'>0 i>v 
foreign, except clinmiMgnp, which pays, l>y Sjiaiiish vessels, 7 
}ier cent., and 11 hy fuieign. Cotton twist, grey, black, lilue, 
and purple — knives, or bolos, such a* the natives use _ rc.ady • 

, ronde clothes, liools, hlioes, preserved fruit*, confectionery and 
vinegar, liy Sjwiiiish ve&sels, viO per cent,, unil .10 liy tbreigii. 
hrithh and oUier foreign cotton and silk manufactures, made 
in imitation of native cloths, cliiefly strijies or checks of black, 
blue, and fiurple coloins, .Miidrn* and liengal, grey, white, and 
printed Colton*, towiH*, talile n.apkins, <tnd tiiiilc cloths, to per 
tent, by Spanislt vessc!*, and H'l liy foreign, tteche <ie nier, 
rattans, diamonds, turmisesbell, inotlter-o’-peari Rhell, and 
birds’ nests, 1 per cent, oy Spanish vessels, and H by foreign. 
Machiiirry of all north for the proinotioti of the Indastry of tiie 
loiintry, cotton twist of red, rosi*, yellow, and green colours, 
gold and silver, coined or uncoinetl, plants and t>ec<ls, fiet>. 


Troplc-il production* similar to those of the rhilippincs, also 
arrack uiia gunpouder, me prohibited. Opium isonlv admitted 
to lie deposited lor reexportation. Wwortls, fnwimg-ptcccs. 
muskets, pistols, and warlike store* may lie dvv’osited tor re- 
txport.and cannot lie introduced without the spei lal licence 
of government; but cannem and dress swords are admitted. 

Kj'jMrt liiitiet, — Coinmodiues and produce of every de- 
scrlptnlii to Spain, by national vessels, pay 1 per i ent., anil i 
I'v foieigii. Klscwiiere, 1by Spanish vessels, and .1 hv foreign. 
Ileum, by national vessels to whatever destination, 1 per cent., 
and ‘2 liy foreign. Itice, by Spanish vpshels, free, and -li per 
cent, hy foreign. JMamit.ictiiretl toiiacco, and lord.ige of 
M.iiiiitn liemp, free by all ll-igs. Gold dust, gold in bars, and 
Sliver in liars, free. 

Entrepot Vnfi«s. ~~ One i>er rent, ud viiluiern, and I jier 
cint. .at ihe pxtiortation, with 1 per rent, more if the commo- 
diiles si ouid be kejii tliere nioie than twelve luenths, two 
ye.irs liemg the longest time allowed for it. 

J’vti and Ctitlvn\-hmn Kegvlittiims, — Wei^eU newly arrived 
are not to comiminicate witli tin* sliore until having l,een VKslled 
tiv the port captain’s tio.at; and witiiin thirty hours aftir this 
visit,<iin.inlfchtinust he pi esented, stating pai kage*, marks, and 
numlievs, but ilie vi's.sel may retain her cargo ten day* in tr.in- 
sit Without st.iting wliethe'r tor consumption or di|>usit, and 
wltlioiit iicing oliligeil to land, or incuiTing .uiy charge on the 
s.iinc, except guiij.>owder, jiocket pistols, and forbidden arms. 

Tvnm J'ltr intlct and Purchaiei, — Sales and puiclnises made, 
duty paid, at tliree to live months’credit, oeciiMoii,illy at Hi 
»H*r cent, dibcoiint for prompt payment, and export* arc boiigiit 
for c.idi. 


The principal currency of Manilla consists of Spanish dollars, of 8 reals and DO pwins ; but S. American 
dollars .are also current. The wctalus in u.so are the Spanish lb., which is tfcarly 2 per cent, heavier 
than tlie Kngli.sh ; the arroba = Kng. lbs. nearly ; the quinta) = 102 lbs ; and the pecul of fi arrobas 
or l^c’wt. English. The cuyan is a measure for rice, &r.. vary iiig from DO to 135 lbs. According to a 
recent list, there are in Mithilla 47 Spanish merehants and ll foreign firms. The Spanish mercliants 
havaa chamher of commerce, and a joint-stock in.«urancc society. 'J'hc U. States, France, and Jielginrn 
have consuls, and eacli of the Ciaiiton maritie insurance companies has an agent here. There are, liow- 
ever, neither lire nor life offices nor .agencies ; nor is ajiy newsp.aper, price-current, or other periodical 
publication issued in Manilla. 

Considering the great fertility and varied productions of the Philippinc.s, and their 
peculiarly favourable situation for carrying on conuneree, the limited extent of tlieir 
trade, even with its late increase, may excite .surprise. This, liowever, is entirely a 
consequence of tlie wretched policy of the Spanish government, which persevered until 
very recently in excluding all foreign sliips from the ports of the Piulippines, confining 
the trade between them and Mexico and S. America to a single ship ! Even sliips and 
settlers from China were excluded. “ Frovisions,” says LivPerouse, “ of all kinds arc in the greatest 
.abundance here, and extremely cheap ; but clothing, European hardware, and furnituro bear an exces¬ 
sively high price. The want of competition, together with prohibitions and restraints of every kind laid 
on commerce, render the pioductions and merchandise of India and China at least as dear asgln Europe! ” 
Happily, however, this miserable policy, the effects of which have been admirably depicted by M de la 
Perouse, has been materially modified during the bast few years. The events of the late war destroyed 
for ever the old colonial system of Spain ; ami the ships of all nations are now freely admitted into 
Manilla and the other port.s in the Philippines. An unprecedented stimulus has, In consequence, been 
given to all sorts of industry ; .and its progress will no doubt become more rapid, according as a wider 
experience and acquaintance with foreigners make.s the native.s better aware of the .advantfige.s of rom- 
merce and industry, and disabuses them of the prejudices of which they have been so long the slaves. 

MARBLE (Ger, Rus. and Lat. Marmor; Du, Mariner; Fr. Marbre; It. Marmo; 
Sp. Marmol)y a gonus of fossils, composed chiefly of lime; being a bright and beautiful 
stone, moderately hard, not giving fire with steel, fermenting with bnd soluble in acid 
menstrua, and calcining in a slight fire. 

Tire colours by which marbles are distinguished are almost innumerable. Some aremtiteblack ; others, 
again, are of a snowy white; some mo gieouish ; others greyish, reddish, bluish, yellowish, Scc.\ while 
some .are variegated and spotted with many different colouis and shades of colour. 'J'he finest solid 
mudern marbles are those of Italy, Blaiikcnburg^France, and Plunders. Great quantities of very beau- 
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tiful marblo have been lately dlacovered at Portsoy in Banffshire, and at TIreo and other places in the 
Western Isles. Kilkenny, in Ireland, has abundance of beautiful black marble intermixed with white 
caWeJL Kilkennymarble. Derbyshire abounds in this mineral. Near Kemlyn-bay, In Anglesea, 
there is a quarry of beautiful marble called verde di Corsica^ from its also being found in Corsica. Its 
colours are green, black, white, and dull purple, irregularly disposed. Italy produces the most valuaWe 
marble, and its <!xportation makes a considerable branch of her foreign commerce. The black and the 
milk-white marble of Carara, in the duchy of Massa. are particularly esteemed. 

The marbles of Germany, Norway, and Sweden are very inferior, being mixed with a sort of scaly 
limestone. 

Marble is of so hard, compact, and fine a texture, a.s readily to take a be.iutiful polish. That mo8t 
esteemed by statuaries is brought from the island of Paros, in the Archipelago j it was employed by 
Praxiteles and Phidias, both of whom were natives of that Island ; whence also the famous Arundelian 
marbles were brought. The marble of Carara is likewise In high repute among sculptors. 

The specific gravity of marble is from 2,700 to 2,800. Black marble owes its colour to a slight mixture 
of iron. 

MARITIME LAW. By maritime law is meant the law relating to harbours, 
ships, and seamen. It forms an important branch of the commercial law of all maritime 
nations. It is divided into a variety of different departments; such as those with respect 
to liarbours, the property of ships, the duties and rights of masters and seamen, con¬ 
tracts of affreightment, average, salvage, &c. Ulie reader will find those subjects treated 
of under their respective heads. 

Sketch of the Progress of Maritime Law. —The earliest system of maritime law was 
supplied by the Rhodians, several centuries before the Christian mra. llie most 
celebrated authors of antiquity have spoken in high terms of the wisdom of the Rhodian 
laws; luckily, however, we are not wholly left, in forming our opinion upon them, to 
the vague though commendatory statements of Cicero and Strabo.— {Cicero pro l.cgc 
Manilia ; Strah. lib. xiv.) The laws of Rhodes were adopted by Augustus into the 
legislation of Rome; and such was the estimation in which they were held, that the 
Emperor Antoninus, being solicited to decide a contested point with respect to shipping, 
is reported to have answered, tliat it ought to be decided by the Rhodian laws, whicli 
were of paramount authority in such ca.ses, unless they happened to be directly at variance 
with some regulation of the Roman law. —(“ Ego quidem mundi doininvs^ lex autem maris 
legis id Ithodxa, qua de rebus naxdicis prevseripta est, judicetur^ quatenus nulla .nostrarum 
Ivguin adversatur. Hoc idem Divus quoqne Augustus judicavit.''') The rule of the Rhodian 
law with respect to average contributions in the event of a sacrifice being made at sea 
for the safety of the .ship and catgo, is expressly laid down in the Digest (lib. xiv. tit. 2.); 
and the most probable conclusion seems to be, that most of the regulations as to maritime 
affairs emlxidied in the compilations of .Tustinian have been derived from the same source. 
The regulations as to average adopted by all modern nations, are borrowed, with hardly 
any alteration, from the Roman, or rather, as we have seen, from the Rhodian law ! — 
a conclusive proof of the sagacity of those by whom they had been originally framed. 
The only authentic fragments of the Rhodian laws are tho.se in the Digest. The col¬ 
lection entitled Jus navale published at Bale in 150T, is now admitted by all 

critics to he spurious. 

The first modern code of maritime law is .said to have been compiled at Amalphi, in Italy, 
a city at present in ruins; but whicli, besides being early distinguished for its commerce, 
will be for ever famous for the discovery of the Ihndects, and the supposed invention of 
the mariner’s compass. The Amnlphitan code is said to have been denominated Tabula 
Amalphitana. But if such a body of law really existed, it is singular that it should 
never have been published, nor even any extracts from it. M. Pardcssus has shown 
that all the authors who have referred to the Amalphitan code and asserted its existence, 
have copied the statement of Freccia, in his book De Suhfeudis. — ( Collection des Loi.v 
Moritimes, tome i. p. 145.) And as Freccia assures us that the Amalphitan code 
continued to be followed in Naples at the time when he wrote (1570), it is difficult to 
su))pose that it could have entirely disappeared; and it seems most probable, as nothing 
peculiar to it has ever transjiired, that it consisted principally of the regulations laid 
down in the Roman law, which, it is known, preserved their ascendancy for a longer 
period in the south of Italy than anywhere else. 

But, l^esides Amalphi, Venice, Marseilles, Pisa, Genoa, Barcelona, Valencia, and 
other towns of the Mediterranean, were early distinguished for the extent to which they 
carried commerce and navigation. In the absence of any positive information on the 
subject, it seems reasonable to .suppose that their maritime laws would be principally 
borrowed froin those of Rome, but with such alterations and modifications as might be 
deemed requisite to accommodate them to the particular views of each state. But whe¬ 
ther in this or in some other way, it is certain that various conflicting regulations were 
established, which led to much confu.sion and uncertainty; and the experience of the 
inconveniences thence arising, doubtless contributed to the universal adoption of the 
Consdato del Mare as a code of maritime law. Nothing certain is known as to the origin 
of this code. Azuni {Droit Maritime de VEurope, tome i. pp. 414—439., or rather 
Jorio, Codice Ferdinando, from whose work a large proi>ortion of Azuni’s is litel-ally 
translated) contends, in a very able dissertation, that the Pisans are entitled to the glory 
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of having compiled the whole, or at least the greater part, of the Consokdo del Marc. On 
the other hand, Don Antonio de Capmany', in his learned and excellent work on the 
commerce of Jiarcelona — (Antiguo Comercio de Barcelona^ tome i. pp. 170—183.), has 
endeavoured to show that the Conso/atowaa compiled at Barcelona; and that it contains 
the rules according to which the consuls, which the Barcelonese had established in tbreign 
places so early as 1268, were to render their decisions. It is certain that the Consoluto 
was printed for the first time at Barcelona, in 1502; and that the early Italian and 
French editions are translations from the Catalan. Azuni has, indeed, sufficiently 
proved, that the Pisans had a code of maritime laws at a very early period, and that 
several of the regulations in it are substantially-the same as those in the Covsolato. 
But it does not appear that the Barcelonese were aware of the regulations of the Pisans, 
or that the resemblance between them and those in the Consolato is more than accidental; 
or may not fairly be ascribed to the concurrence that can hardly fail to obtain among 
well-informed persons legislating upon the same topics, and influenced by principles and 
practices derived from the civil law. 

M. Pardcssus, in the second volume of his excellent work already referred to, aj>pears 
to have been sufficiently disposed, had there been any grounds to go upon, to set up a 
claim in favour of Marseilles to the honour of being the birthplace of the Consolato ; 
but he candidly admits that such a pretension could not be supported, and unwillingly 
adheres to Capmany’s opinion. — “ Quoique Fran^ais,” says he, “ quoique portae par 
des sentimens de reconnoissance, qu’aucun evenement no sauroit affbiblir, a faire valoir 
tout ce qui est en faveur de Marseilles, je dois reconnoitre franchement quo les proba- 
bilites rdmportent en faveur de Barcelone.”—(Tome ii. p. 24.) 

But to whichever city the honour of compiling the Consolato may be due, there can 
be no doubt that its antiquity has been greatly exaggerated. It is affirmed, in a pre¬ 
face to the different editions, that it was solemnly accepted, subscribed, and promulgated, 
as a body of maritime law, by the Holy See in 1075, and by the kings of France and 
other potentates at different periods between 107'5 and 1270. But Capmany, Azuni, 
and Pardcssus have shown in the clearest and most satisfactory manner that the circum¬ 
stances alluded to in this preface could not possibly have taken place, and that it is 
wholly unworthy of attention. The most probable opinion seems to be, that it was com¬ 
piled, and began to be introduced, about the end of the 13th or the beginning of the 
14th century. And notwithstanding its prolixity, and the want of precision and clear¬ 
ness, the correspondence of the greater number of its rules with the ascertained principles 
of justice and public utility, gradually led, without the intervention of any agreement, 
to its adoption as a system of maritime jurisprudence by all the nations contiguous to 
the Mediterranean. It is Still of high authority. Casaregis says of it, though, perhaps, 
too strongly, ** Consulutus marls, in materiis maritimis, tanquam universalis consuetudo 
habens vim legis, inviolahiliter attendenda est ajmd omnes provincias et nationes., — (Disc. 
213. n. 12.) 

The collection of sea laws next in celebrity, but anterior, perhaps, in point of time, is 
that denominated the Rook des Jugements d'Olerov, nicre is as much diversity of 
opinion as to tl»c origin of these laws, as there is with respect to the origin of the Con¬ 
solato. 'llic prevailing opinion in Great Britain has been, that they were compiled by 
direction of Queen Eleanor, wife of Henry II., in her quality of Duchess of Guienne ; 
and that they were afterwards enlarged and improved by her son llichard I., at his 
return from the Holy Land : but this statement is now admitted to rest on no good 
foundation. The most probable theory seems to be, that they arc a collection of the 
rules or practices followed at the principal French ports on the Atlantic, as Bordeaux, 
Ilochellc, St Malo, &c. They contain, indeed, rules that are essential to all maritime 
transactions, wherever they may be carried on ; but the references in the code sufficiently 
prove that it is of French origin. 'Hie circumstance of our monarch’s having large 
possessions in France at the period when the Rules of Oleron were collected, naturally 
facilitated their introduction into England; and they have long enjoyed a very high 
degree of authority in this country. “ I call them the Laws of Oleron,” said a great 
civilian — ( Sir Leoline Jenkins, Charge to the Cinque Ports), “ not but that they are pe¬ 
culiarly enough English, being long since incorporated into the customs and statutes of 
our admiralties; but the equity of them is so great, and the use and reason of them so 
general, that they are known and received all the world over by that rather than by any 
other name.” Molloy, however, has more correctly, perhaps, said of the laws of Oleron, 
that “ they never obtained any other or greater force than those of Rhodes formerly did ; 
that is, they were esteemed for the reason and equity found in them, an4 applied to the 
case emergent.”—(i?c Jure Maritimo et Navali, Introd.) 

A code of maritime law issued at Wisby, in the island of Gothland, in the Baltic, has 
long enjoyed a high reputation in the Nf5rth. The date of its compilation is uncertain ; 
but it is comparatively modern. It is true that some of the northern jurists contend that 
the laws of Wisby arc older than the Rules of Oleron, and that the latter are chiefly 
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copied from the former I But it has been repeatedly shown that there is not .so much as 
the shadow of a foundation for this statement. — (See Pardessus, Collection^ ^c. tome i. 
pp. 425 —462. ; Foreign Quarterly Iteview, No. 13. art. Hanseatic League.) Tlie Laws 
of Wisby are not certainly older than the latter part of the 14th or beginning of the 
l.CIth century; and have obviously been compiled from the Consolato del Mare, the 
Rules of Oleron, and other codes that were then in use. Grotius has spoken of these 
laws in the most laudatory manner : —- “ Qum de maritimis negotiis,'* says he, “ insula 
Guthlandice hahitatoribus placuerunt, tantum in se hahent, turn eqnitatis, turn prudenUa, nt 
omnes oceani accola eo, non tanquam proprio, sed velut gentium jurei utautur." — (Prole¬ 
gomena ad Procopium, p. 64.) 

Besides the codes now mentioned, the ordinances of the Hanse Towns, issued in 1697 
and 1614, contain a system of laws relating to navigation Itiat is of great authority. 
Tlie judgments of Damme, the customs of Amsterdam, &c., arc also often quoted.* 

But by far the most complete and well digested system of maritime jurisprudence that 
has ever appeared, is that comprised in the famous Ordonnance de la Marine issued by 
Louis XIV. in 1681. This excellent code was compiled under the direction of M. 
Colbert, by individuals of great talent and learning, after a careful revision of all the 
ancient sea laws of France and other countries, and upon consultation with the different 
parliaments, the courts of admiralty, and the chambers of commerce, of the ditterent 
towns. It combines whatever experience and the wisdom of ages had shown to be best 
in the Roman laws, and in the institutions of the modern maritime states of Kuropc, 
In the preface to his treatise on the Law of Shipping, Lord Tenterden says, — “ If the 
reader should be offended at the frequent references to this ordinance, I must request 
him to recollect that those references are made to the maritime code of a great commer¬ 
cial nation, which has attributed much of its national prosperity to that code : a code 
composed in the reign of a politic prince ; under the auspices of a wise and enlightened 
minister; by laborious and learned persons, who selected the most valuable principles of 
all the maritime laws then existing ; and which, in matter, method, and style, is one of 
the most finished acts of legislation that ever was promulgated.” 

The ordinance of 1681 was published in 1760, with a detailed and most elaborate 
commentary by M. Valin, in 2 volumes, 4to, It is impossible which to admire most 
in this commentary, the learning or the sound good sense of the writer. Lord Mansfield 
was indebted for no inconsiderable portion of his superior knowledge of the principles of 
maritime jurisprudence to a careful study of M. Valin’s work. 

That part of the Code de Commerce which treats of maritime affairs, insurance, &c, is 
coi)icd, with very little alteration, from the ordinance of 1681. The few changes that 
have been made arc not always improvements. 

No system or code of maritime law has ever been issued by authority in Great Britain. 
The laws and practices that now obtain amongst us in reference to maritime affairs have 
been founded principally on the practices of merchants, the principles laid down in the 
civil law, the Laws of Oleron and Wisby, the works of distinguished jurisconsults, the 
judicial decisions of our own and foreign countries, &c. A law so constructed has 
necessarily been in a progressive state of improvement; and, though still susceptible of 
amendment, it corresponds, at this moment, more nearly, perhaps, than any other 
system of maritime law, with those universally recognised principles of justice and ge¬ 
neral convenience by which the transactions of merchants and navigators ought to be 
regulated. 

The decisions of Lord Mansfield did much to fix the principles, and to improve and 
perfect the maritime law of England. It is also under great obligations to Lord Stowell. 
’fhe decisions of the latter chiefly, indeed, respect questions of neutrality, growing out 
of the conflicting pretensions of belligerents and neutrals during the late war ; but the 
j)rinciples and doctrines which he urdblds in treating those questions, throw a strong 
and steady light on those branches of maritime law. It has occasionally, indeed, been 
alleged, — and the allegation is probably, in some degree well founded, — that his 
Lordship has conceded too much to the claims of belligerents. Still, however, his 
judgments must be regarded, allowing for this excusable bias, as among the noblest 
monuments of judicial wisdom of which any country can boast. “ They will be con¬ 
templated,” says Mr. Serjeant Marshall, “ with applause and veneration, as long as 
depth of learning, soundness of argument, enlightened wisdom, and the chaste beauties 
of eloquence, hold any place in the estimation of mankind.”—( On Insurance, Prelim. 
Disc.) 

The “ Treatise of the I-»aw relative to Merchant Ships and Seamen,” by the late 
Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, does credit to the talents, erudition, and 
liberality of its noble and learned author. It gives, within a brief compass, a clear and 

* A translation of tho Law of Oleron, Wisby, and the Hanse Towns, is given in the 3d edition of 
Malyne’s Lex Mercatoria , but tlie edition of them in the work of M. Pardessus, referred to in the text. 
Is infinitely superior to every other. 
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admirable exposition of the most important branches of our maritime law ; and may be 
consulted with equal facility and advantage by the merchant, the general scholar, and 
the lawyer. Mr. Serjeant Marshall has entered very full^ into some, and has touched 
uj>on most points of maritime law, in his work on Insurance ; and has discussed them 
with great learning and sagacity. The works of Mr. Justice Park, Mr. Holt, and a 
few others, are also valuable. Of the earlier treatises, the I.ex Mercatoria of Malynes 
is by far the best; and, considering the period of its publication (1622), is a very 
extraordinary performance. 

Statutes with respect to Importation and Exportation, Navigation, ^c, — Hie preceding 
remarks refer merely to the principles, or leading doctrines, of our maritime law. 
Tl^cse, however, have often been very much modified by statutory enactments ; and the 
excessive multiplication olteicts of parlfciment suspending, repealing, or altering parts of 
other acts, has often involved our commercial and maiitimc law in almost inextricable 
confusion, and been most injurious to the public interests. No one, indeed, who is not 
pretty conversant with the subject, would readily imagine to what an extent this abuse 
has sometimes been carried. From the Revolution down to 17S6, some hundreds of 
acts were passed, each enacting some addition,- diminution, or change, in the duties, 
drawbacks, bounties, and regulations previously existing in the customs. In conscijuence, 
the customs laws became so intricate and unintelligible, that hardly one merchant in 
fifty could tell the exact amount of duty affecting any article, or the course to be 
followed ejithcr iiv entering or clearing out vessels ; being obliged to leave if entirely to 
the clerks of the Custom-house to calculate the amount of duties, and to direct liim 
how to proceed so as to avoid forfeiting the goods and the ship 1 and yet, so powerful 
is the influence of habit in procuring toleration for the most pernicious absurdities, 
that this moivstrous abuse was allowed to go on increasing for 50 years after it bad 
been denounced as intolerable. INTr. Pitt has the merit of having introduced some¬ 
thing like order into this chaos. Under his auspices, all the separate customs duties 
existing in 1787 were repealed, and new ones substituted in their stead ; consisting, 
in most instances, of the equivalents, .so far at least as they could be ascertained, of 
the old duties. In carrying this measure into eflect, the House of Commons passed 
no fewer than 3,000 resolutions. The regulations as to entries and clearances were also 
simplified. 

I’he advantages resulting from this measure were very great; but during the war, so 
many new duties and regulations were pa.s.sed, that the necessity for a fresh consolidation 
became again very urgent, and was effected in 1819. It was not, however, in the custom.s 
department only, or in the mere article of duties, that the merchant and ship owners 
VI ere bewildered by the multiplicity of statutory regulations. 'J'here was not a single 
branch of the law regulating their transactions that e.scaped the rage for legislation. 
l’reviou.sly to 1822, no fewer than 113 statutes had been passed relating do the fisheries; 
and the makers and buyers of sails and cordage were suj)posed to be familiar with the 
various obscure and contradictory regulations embodied in the twentg-ihree acts of 
parliament relating to these articles 1 Rut the enormity of the abuse will be rendered 
more a])]jarent, by laying before the reader the following extract from the licport of the 
Ijords' Committee on Foreign Trade in 1820. 

“ Before,” say their Lordships, “ your committee proceed to advert to the points 
which have been the principal objects of their inquiry, they arc anxious to call the at¬ 
tention of the House to the excessive accumulation and complexity of the laws under 
which the commerce of the country is regulated, with which they were forcibly impressed 
in the very earliest stage of their proceedings. These laws, passed at different periods, 
and many of them arising out of temporary circumstances, amount, as stated in a recent 
computation of them, to upwards of two thousand, of v/hich no less than 1,100 were in 
force in 1815 ; and many additions have been since made. After such a statement, it 
will not appear extraordinary that it should be mater of complaint by the British mer¬ 
chant, that, so far from the course in which he is to guide his transactions being plain 
and simple — so far from being able to undertake his operations, and to avail himself of 
favourable openings, as they arise, with promptitude and confidence—he is frequently 
reduced to the necessity of resorting to the services of professional advisers, to ascertain 
what he may venture to do, and what he must avoid, before he is able to embark in liis 
commercial advei^tures with the assurance of being secure from the consequences of an 
infringement of the law. If this be the case (as is stated to your committee) with the 
most experienced among the merchants, even in England, in how mucli, greater a degree 
must the same perplexity and apprehension of danger operate in foreign countries and 
on foijeign merchants, whose ttcquaintance with our statute book must be supposed to 
bo cotnparatively limited, and who arc destitute of the professional authority which the 
merchant at home may at all times consult for his direction ? When it is recollected, 
besides, that a trivial unintentional deviation from the strict letter of the acts of parlia¬ 
ment may expose a ship and cargo to tlie inconvenience of seizure, which (whether 
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sustained or abandoned) is attended always with delay and expense, and frequently 
followed by litigation, it cannot be doubted that such a state of the law must have the 
most prejudicial influence both upon commercial enterprise in the country, and upon 
our mercantile relations and intercourse with foreign nations ; and perhaps no service 
more valuable could be rendered to the trade of the empire, nor any measure more 
effectually contribute to promote the objects contemplated by the House, in the appoint^ 
ment of this committee, than an accurate revision of this vast and confused mass of 
legislation ; and the establishment of some certain, simple, and consistent principles, to 
which all the regulations of commerce might be referred, andunder which the transactions 
of merchants engaged in the trade of the United Kingdom might be conducted with 
facility, safety, and confidence.” — (p- 4.) 

Since this Report was printed, a very considerable progress has been made in simpli¬ 
fying and clearing uji the statute law, on thcprincij)lcs laid down in it. The law as to 
shipjiing and navigation has been particularly improved, Ube principles laid down in 
the famous navigation acts of IG-TO and 16G0 were, indeed, sufficiently distinct and 
obvious ; but when these acts were passed, there were above 200 statutes in existence, 
many of them antiquated and contradictory, which they did not repeal, except in so tar 
as the regulations in them might be inconsistent with those in the new acts. Rut 
besides these, a number of statutes were passed almost in every session since 1660, 
explaining, limiting, extending, or modifying in one way or otlier, some of the provisions 
of the navigation aets ; so that ultimately there were questions perpetually arising, as to 
wlneh it was very diflicult to discover tlie precise law. On such occasions, recourse was 
often had to the courts ; and the gootl sense and equity which generally characterised 
their decisions mitigated the mischievous consequences resulting from the uncertainty of 
the statute law, and even gave it the appearance of consistency. Latterly, however, this 
uncertainty has been well nigh removed. A bill introduced and carried through 
parliament in 1824 repealed above 200 antiquated and contradictory statutes; and 
the new customs and navigation acts passed in the following year were-drawn up with 
a brevity and precision which do honour to the memory of their compiler, the late 
Mr. Hinne, of Ihe Board of 'i'rade. But various alteration.? having been subsequently 
made in the customs’ laws, new statutes embodying these alterations were passed in 
18bJ5, and again in 184.5. And a still more perfect and complete consolidation has been 
effected by the Customs Consolidation Act of 185‘}, the J6 & 17 Viet. c. 107. It has 
the two great recomtnendations of being at once brief and perspicuous. It embraces 
the whole statute law with respect to the impottation and exportation of commodities ; 
the coasting and colonial trades ; smuggling, &c. We regret, however, to have to 
state that tlie .statute law in regard to seamen is in an extremely confused, unintelligible, 
and indeed discreditable state. And this is the more inexcusable, as it might with 
little difficulty be made as clear and precise as that relating to the cn.stoms. In matters 
of this sort it should never be forgotten that, Snmma virtus est persj>tcutius.* 

It may be woitli while observing, that hardly a session passes without giving birth to 
more or fewer acts, making certain changes or modifications in the customs’ laws. 
Where these changes ajjply only to some particular emergency, without affecting the 
gL'ueral principles or rules laid down in the statutes, there can be no doubt that they 
should he embodied in separate acts ; but where any modification or alteration is to be 
made in the principles of the law, the better way, as it appears to us, would be to 
introduce it directly into the leading act on the subject — re-enacting it in an amended 
or altered form. In no other way is it possible to preserve that unity and clearness 
which are so very desirable. The multiplication of statutes is a very great evil, not only 
from the difficulty of ascertaining the exact degree in which one modifies anotlier, but 
from its invariably leading to the enactment of contradictory clauses. The property and 
transactions of merchants ought not to depend upon the subtleties and niceties of forced 
constructions, but upon plain and obvious rules, about wliich there can be no mistake. 
It would, however, be idle to expect that such rules can ever be deduced from the 
conflicting provisions of a number of statutes; those in the same statute are not always 
in harmony with each other. 

MARK, OR MARC, a weight used in several parts of Europe, for various commo¬ 
dities, especially gold and silver. In France, the mark was divided into 8 oz. — 64 
drachms = 192 deniers or pennyweights =4,608 grains. In Holland, the mark weight 
was also called Troy weight, and was equal to that of France. When gold and silver 
are sold by the mark, it is divided into 24 carats. 

The pound, or po/ds de marc, the weight moBt commonly used In retail dealings throuv;liout 
France, previous to the Revolution, was equal to 2 marcs, and consequently contained 16 oz. **428 drs. 

— 384 den. = 0,216 gr. One kilogramme is nearly equal to 2 livres_Subjoined is a Table of livres, poids 

de mnre, from 1 to 10, converted into kilogrammes.' Any greater numlier may be learned-by a simple 
multiplication and addition. 
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* Quintilian, In&t. Orai. i. Q. 
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MARK, a term sometimes used among us fora money of account, and in some other 
countries for a coin. The English mark is ^ds of a pound sterling, or 13s. 'id ,; and 
the Scotch mark is fds of a pound Scotch. The mark Lubs, or Lubeck mark, used 
at Hamburg, is a money of account, equal to sterling. 

MARKEJ', a public place in a city or town, where provisions are sold. No market 
is to be kept within 7 miles of the city of London; but alt butchers, victuallers, &c. 
may hire stalls and standings in the flesh-markets there, and sell meat and other pro¬ 
visions. Every person who has a market is entitled to receive toll for the things sold 
in it; and by ancient custom, for things standing in the market, though .nut sold ; but 
those who keep a market in any other manner than it is granted, or extort tolls or fees 
where none are due, forfeit the same. — (See Fairs.) 

MARSEILLES, a large commercial city and sea-port of France, on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, lat. 43° 17' 49" N., Ion. 5° 252^ E. Population, in 1851, inc. suburbs, ID5,‘i!57. 

Harbour. — The harbour, the access to which is defended by several strong fortifica¬ 
tions, is in the centre of the city, forming a basin 525 fathoms in length, by about 
150 do. in breadth. The tide is hardly sen.sible; but the depth of water at the entrance 
to the harbour varies from 16 to 18 feet, being lowest when the wind is N. W., and 
highest when it is S.W, Within the basin the depth of water varies from 12 to 24 feet, 
being shallowest on the north, and deepest on the south side. Dredging machines are 
constantly at work to clear out the mud, and to prevent the harbour from filling up. 
Though not accessible to the largest class of ships, Marseilles is one of the best and 
safest ports in the world for moderate-sized merchantmen, of which it will accommodate 
above 1000. Ships in the basin lie close alongside the quays ; and there is every 
facility for getting them speedily loaded and unloaded. The Isles de liattoncau 
and Pomegues, and the strongly fortified islet or rock of If, He W.S.W. from the port; 
the latter, which is the nearest to it, being only mile distant, and not more than of 
a mile from the projecting point of land to the south of the city. There is good an¬ 
chorage ground for men of-war and other large ships between the Isles de Rattoneau 
and Pomegue.s, to the west of the Isle d’lf. When coming from the south, it i.s usual 
to make the Isle de Plainer, in lut. 43° 11' 54" N., Ion. 5° 13' 59" E. A light-house 
erected on this island is 131 feet high ; the flashes of the light, which is a revolving one, 
succeed each other every ^ minute, and in clear we.ither it may be seen 7 leagues off. 
Ships that have made the Isle de Planicr, or that of Lc Mairc, lying cast from it about 
4’j miles, steer northerly for the Isle d’lf, distant about 7 miles from each, and having 
got within ^ or ^ a mile of it, heave to for a pilot, who carries them into harbour; it is 
not, however, obligatory on ships to take a pilot on board ; but being obliged to pay for 
one whether they avail themselves of his services or not, they seldom dispense willi them. 
'i7ie charge is 4 sous per ton in, and 2 sous per do. out, for French vessels, and the vessels 
having reciprocity treaties with France. There is a hght-house in the fort St. Jean, on 
the north side of the entrance to the port. The lazarettOy which is one of the best in 
Europe, lies a little to the north of the city ; and there is an hospital on Rattoneau 
Island, for individuals whose health is dubious. With the exception of the above charge 
for pilotage, and the charges for such ve.ssels as perform quarantine, there are no port 
charges on ships entering at or clearing out from IMarseilles. 

Umgt’g, S[C. — As soon as tlic inastf’r h.is, on lii.s arrival, made his declaration at the Health Office, and 
received pratique, he is directed to an office close hy, called tlic Pataclie, where he makes two similar 
doclaratlone, the one for the captain of ti»e port, and the other for the custom-house ; the day and hour 
of the latter being made is marked, in order to ascertain if the regular manifest of his cargo is delivered 
at the custom-house within 24 hours after, as required by law. As soon as these declarations are made, 
the master is accosted hy one or more public brokers, who alone are authorised by law to enter ships at 
the custom-house and other public officc.s,and to interpret, if it be necessary, for the master. 'J'he broker 
whom ho may select then gives the m.aster all the necessary information resjrccting the usages of the port 
.ns regards the ship and cargo, and goes through alt the formalities respecting them that the law or local 
regulations require. Independent of the regular manifest which it is usual in all ports for the master to 
give in to the custom-house, he Is here lequireil to give in a full and complete list of allthe ship’s stores, 
provisions, &c. that he has on board for his own use. and that of his crew ; and he cannot be too careful 
to make this list as correct as possllde. as when it is subsequently verified on board by the custom-house 
and excise officers, aiiy variation subjects the ship to penalties. This is particularly the case with 
tob.lcco, which, being a government monopoly. Is w'atched with the greatest vigilance. All the tobacco 
On board over that which the crew have in their chests for their own use, must be declared, and any at¬ 
tempt at concealment or smuggling Is visited with hccavy fines. When the ship sails, the stores, provi. 
slons, &c. are again examinetl, and an excise duty charged on such provisions and other cxciseabie nrticles 
as mav have been consumed in the port. 

No lire or light is allowed on board, and the cooking is all done on shore. 

Trade, ^c. — Marseilles is a city of great antiquity, and has long enjoyed a very ex¬ 
tensive cominerce. Havre, partly, no doubt, from its being, as it were, the port of 
Paris, used to enjoy a greater share of the trade of France; but, notwithstanding the 
increased importance of the former, it has recently been surpassed by Marseilles. The 
customs duties collected at Havre in 1851, were 26,164,000 fr., whereas those collected 
at Marseilles during the same year amounted to 30,677,000 fr. ; having increased to 
dial amount from 25,899,394 fr. in 1830. 
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This statement shows conclusively, that the trade of Marseilles is not only in- 
cj-easing, but that it is already very extensive. -She is the grand emporium of the South 
of France, and the centre of 9-lOths of her commerce with the countries on the Medi¬ 
terranean and Black Sea. The exports consist principally of silk stuffs, wines, brandies, 
and liqueurs; woollens and linens; madder, oil, soap, refined sugar, perfumery, sta¬ 
tionery, verdigris, and all sorts of colonial products. Among the principal imports are 
sugar, coffee, and other colonial products j dye stuffs; corn from the Black Sea and 
the north coast of Africa; cotton from Egypt and America; coal, linen, thread, and 
various descriptions of manufactured goods from England ; with hides, wool, tallow, 
timber, &c. Marseilles engrosses almost the whole trade between France and Algiers. 
She is now also the principal seat of the intercourse carried on by steamers with 
Malta, Alexandria, and Constantinople; and besides the steamers employed by the 
government as packets, she has upwards of 28 steamers belonging to private com- 
])anies. Mr. Maelaren says that in 1889 most of the latter had English-made engines, 
and English engineers ; and that they burnt English coal, which sold here for about 
SOs. a ton. There belonged to the port, on the .Slst of December, 1851, 684 sailing 
vessels of the burden of 63,577 tons ; and 42 steamers of the burden of 9,505 
tons. A joint-stock bank established here in 1835 is said to have been exceedingly 
successful. 

We regret we are unable to lay before the reader any very recent account of the 
import and export trade of Marseilles. We believe, however, that the value of the 
first may at present (1853), be estimated at about 200,000,000 fr. or 8,000,000/. ster¬ 
ling, and that of the exports at about as much. For information as to money, weights^ 
measures, duties, Sec., the reader is referred to the art. Havre, under which head he 
will find, an account of the trade of Franco. We subjoin an 


Account of the Shipping which arrived at and departed from Marseilles in 1847, specifying the Countries 
to which the Ships belonged, and the Number, Tonnage, and Crews of those belonging to each. 


Countries. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Vessels. 
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The arrivals and departures in this and the preceding year are considerably above 
the average, a consequence of the great importations of foreign-corn. In J 846 the 
imports of wheat amounted to 1,290,000 quarters, and in 1847 to above 2,200,000 
quarters. 

The trade of Marseilles has been much increased by the occupation of Algiers, she 
being the grand centre of the intercourse carried on with that country. But inde¬ 
pendently of this circumstance,* Marseilles engrosses by far the largest share of the 
extensive commerce carried on between France and the E. coast of Spain, Italy, Greece, 
and the Levant. 

MAS I'ER, in commercial navigation, the person intrusted with the care and navi¬ 
gation of the ship. 

No one is qualified to he the master of a British ship, unless he be a natural-bom 
British subject, or naturalised by act of parliament, or a denizen by letters of dsnizn- 
tion ; or have become a subject of her Majesty by conquest, cession, Sec., and have 
taken the oaths of allegiance ; or a foreign seaman who has served 3 years, in time of 
war, on board of her Majesty’s ships. 
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« The master is the confidential servant or agent of the owners ; and in conformity to 
the rules and maxims of the law of England, tAe oumers are hound to the performance of 
every lawful contract made hy him relative to the usual employment of the ship.’'—(Abbott 
(late Lord Tenterden) on the Law of Shipping^ part ii. c. 2.) 

From this rule of law it follows that the owners are bound to answer for a breach of 
contract, though committed by the master or mariners against their will, and without 
their fault.—(/d.) Nor can the expediency of this rule be doubted. The owners, by 
selecting a person as master, hold him forth to the public as worthy of trust and con¬ 
fidence. And in order that this selection may be made with due care, and that all 
opportunities of fraud and collusion may be obviated, it is indispensable that they should 
be made responsible for his acts. 

The master has power to hyjiothecatc, or pledge, both ship and cargo for necessary 
repairs executed in foreign ports during the course of the voyage; but neither the ship 
nor cargo can be hypothecated for repairs executed at home. 

The master has no lien upon the ship for his wages, nor for money advanced by him 
for stores or repairs. In delivering judgment upon a case of this sort, Lord Mansfield 
said — “ As to wages, there is no particular contract that the ship should he a pledge; 
there is no usage in trade to that purpose; nor any implication from the nature of the 
dealing. On the contrary, the law has always considered the captain as contracting 
personally with the ow'ner; and the case of the captain has, in that respect, been dis¬ 
tinguished from that of all other persons belonging to the ship. Tliis rule of law may 
have its foundation in policy, for the benefit of navigation; for, ns ships may be making 
profit and earning every day, it might be attended with great inconvenience, if, on the 
change of a captain for misbehaviour, or any other reason, he should be entitled to 
keep the ship till he is paid. Work done for a ship in England is supposed to be done 
on the personal credit of the employer : in foreign parts the captain may hypothecate 
the ship. 'Fhe defendant might have told the tradesman, that he only acted as an 
agent, and that they must look to tlie owner for payment.” 

The master is bound to employ bis whole time and attention in the service of his 
employers, and is not at liberty to enter into any engagement for Ids own benefit that 
may occupy any portion of his time in other concerns ; and therefore, if he do so, and 
the price of such engagement happen to be paid into the hands of his owners, they may 
retain the money, and he cannot recover from them. — (Abbott^ part ii. c. 4.) 

During war, n master should be ]>articularly atteulivc to the regulations as to sailing*under convoy; 
for, l)esi(i('8 his responsibility to bis owners or freighters, he may be prosecuted by tlm Court of A(imi- 
ralty, and lined in any sum not excoeding 500/., and imprisoned for any term not exceeding 1 year, it he 
wilfully disobey the signals, instructions, or lawful commands of the commander of the convoy ; or desert 
It without leave, —(43 Gco.Z. c. IGO.) 

Wilfully destroying or casting away the ship, or procuring the same to be done by 
the master or mariners, to the prejudice of the owners, freighters, or insurers; running 
away with the cargo; and turning pirates; are offences punishable by transportation 
beyond seas for not less than 15 years, or by imprisonment for not more than 3 years.— 
(See art Seamen.) , 

After the voyage lias been commenced, the master tnust jiroceed direct to the place 
of his destination, without unnecessarily stopping at any intermediate port, or deviating 
from the shortest course. No such deviation will be sanctioned, unless it has been ocoa- 
sioMcd by stress of weather, the want of necessary repair, avoiding enemies or pirates, 
succouring of ships in distress, sickness of the master or mariners, or the mutiny of the 
crew. — (Marshall on Insurance, book i. c. 6. § 3.) To justify a deviation, the necessity 
must bo real, inevitable, and imperious; and it must not lie prolonged one moment 
after the necessity has ceased. A deviation without such necessity vitiates all insurances 
upon the ship and cargo, and exposes the owners to an action on the part of the freighters. 
If a ship be captured in consequence of deviation, the merchant is entitled to recover 
from the owners the prime cost of the goods with shipping charges; but he is not eii 
titled to more, unless he can show that the goods were enhanced in value beyond the 
sum above mentioned. 

If a merchant ship has the misfortune to be attacked by pirates or enemies, the master 
is bound to do his duty as a man of courage and capacity, and to make the best resistance 
that the comparatrve strength of his ship and crew will allow. 

By the common law, the master has authority over all the mariners on board the ship,—- 
it being their duty to obey his commands in all lawful matters relating to the navigation 
of the ship, and the preservation of good order. But the master should in all cases 
use his authority with moderation, so as to be the father, not the tyrant, of his crew. 
On his return home he may be called upon by action of law, to answer to a mariner he 
has either beat or imprisoned during the course of the voyage; and unless he show 
sufficient cause for chastising the mariner, and also that the chastisement was reasonable 
and moderate, he will be found liable in damages. Should the master strike a mariner 
without cause, or use a deadly weapon as an instrument of correction, and death ensue, 
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lie will be found guilty, accord! ng to the circumstances of the case either of manslaughter 

or murder. — {Abbott, part ii, c. 4.) ' • ' i, k is 

The master may by force restrain the commission of great crimes; but be bas no 
jurisdiction over the criminal. His business is to secure his person, and to deliver him 
over to the proper tribunals on his coming to his own-country.—(See art Seamen.) 

If by shipwreck, capture, or other unavoidable accident, seamen, subjects of Great 
Britain, be ibund in foreign parts, her Majesty’s governors, ministers, consuls, or 2 or 
more British merchants, residing in such parts, may send such seamen home in ships of 
war, or in merchant ships homeward bound in want of men; and if such ships cannot 
be found, they may send them home in merchant ships that are fully manned, but no 
such merchant ship shall be obliged to take on board more than four such persons for 
every 100 tons burden; and the master, upon arrival, and producing to the Navy 
Board a certificate from the governor, minister, consul, &c. where he shipped the men, 
and his own affidavit of the time he maintained them, shall receive 1^. 6d. per diem for 
all such .seamen above his own complement of men.—(53 Geo. S. c. 85.) A subsequent 
statute (58 Geo 3. c. 38.) inflicts a penalty of 100/. on any master of a merchant vessel 
who shall refuse to take on board or bring home any seafaring man, a subject of Great 
Britain, left behind in any foreign country, upon being required to do so by the com¬ 
petent authorities. 

The discharging of any man when abroad, or leaving behind any man carried out 
who is iu a condition to return, without the express sanction of the consul or other 
authority to be referred to in .such cases, or forcing a seaman on shore, wliether in oi out of 
I I. M. ’s dominions, are, respectively, offences on the part of the master which tlie law has de¬ 
clared to he mi.s(lcmeanor.s, and made punishable as .such.—(7 & 8 F/c/. c. 112. §§ 46, 47.) 

A penalty of 20/. is imposed on every master of a vessel, who, having, on account of 
his inability to proceed on his voyage, left any seafaring man at any foreign port or place, 
shall neglect or refuse to deliver an account of the wages due, and to pay the same.■— 
(7^8 net. c. 1 12. § 49.) 

Tlie law makes no distinction between carriers by land and carriers by water. The 
master of a merchant ship is, in the eye of the law, a carrier ; and is, as such, bound to 
take rea.sonable and proper care of the goods committed to his charge, and to convey 
them to the place of their destination, hart'ing only the acts of God and the king's enemies. 

Every act which may be provided against by ordinary care renders the master respon¬ 
sible. He would not, for example, be liable for damage done to goods on board in 
consequence of a leak in the ship occasioned by the violence of the tempest, or other 
accident; but if the leak were occasioned by rats, he would be liable, for these iniglit 
have been exterminated by orditiary care, as by putting cats on board, &c. On the 
same principle, if the nuister run the ship in fair weather against a rock or shallow 
known to expert mariners, he is responsible. If any injury be done to the cargo bj 
improper or carcle.ss stowage, the master will be liable. 

The master must not take on board any contraband goods, by which the ship a!id 
other parts of the cargo may be rendered liable to forfeiture or seizure. Neitlier must 
he take on board any false or colourable papers, as these might subject the ship to the 
risk of capture or detention. But it is his duty to procure and keep on board all the 
j)apers and documents required for the manifestation of the ship and cargo, by the law 
of the countries from and to which the ship is bound, as well by the law of nations in 
general, as by treaties between particular states. These papers and documents cannot 
be dispen.sed with at .any time, and are quite essential to the safe navigation of neutral 
ships during war.—(See Ships’ Papers.) 

It is customary in bills of lading to insert a clause limiting the responsibility of the 
master and owners, as follows:—“ The act of God, the king's enemies, fire, and every 
other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers, and navigation, of whatever nature and kind 
soever, save risk of boats, as far as ships are liable thereto, excepted." When no bill of 
lading is signed, the master and owners are bound according to the common law. 

The most difl^icult part of the master’s duty is when, through the perils of the sea, ' 
the attacks of enemies or pirates, or other unforeseen accidents, he is prevented from 
completing his voyage. If his own ship have suffered from storms, and cannot be re¬ 
paired within a reasonable time, and if the cargo be of a perishable nature, lie is at liberty 
to employ another ship to convey it to the place of destination. He may do the same 
if the ship have been wrecked and the cargo saved, or if his own ship bo in danger of 
sinking, and he can get the cargo transferred to another * ; and in extreme cases he is at 

• The most celebrated maritime codes, and the opinions of the ablest writers, have differed considerably 
as to the-e points. According to the Rhodian law (Pand. 1.10. 5 1.) thecaptain is rAeased from all his en¬ 
gagements, if the ship, by the perils of the sea, and without any fault on his part, become incapable of pro¬ 
ceeding on her voyage. The laws of Oleron (art. 4.), and those of Wisby (arts. 16. 37. 55.), say that the 
captain may hire another ship ; harmonising in this respect with the present law of England. The famous 
French ordinance of 1681 (tit. Z)«F;-e/, art. ll.),and theCodedu Conunerce (art. 296.), order/Ac caplam 
hire another ship ; and if he cannot procure one, fVelght is to he due only for that part of the voyago 
which has been performed (pro raid itineris pcracti). Valin has objected to this article, and states that 
practically it meant only that the captain must hire another ship if he would earn the whole freight. 
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liberty to dispose of the cargo for the benefit of its owners. But, to use the words of 
Lord Chief Justice Tentcrden, “ the disposal of the cargo by the master is a matter that 
requires the utmost caution on his part. He should sdways bear in mind that it is his 
duty to convey it to the place of deetinafion. This is the purpose for which he has been 
intrusted with it, and this purpose he is bound to accomplish by every reasonable and 
practical method. What, then, is the master to do, if, by any disaster happening in the 
course of his voyage, he is unable to carry the goods to the place of destination, or to 
deliver them there ? To this, as a general question, I apprehend no answer can be given. 
Every case must depend upon its own peculiar circumstances. The conduct proper to 
be adopted with respect to perishable goods will be improper with respect to a cargo 
not perishable; one thing may be fit to be done with fish or fruit, and another with 
timber or iron: one method may be proper in distant regions, another in the vicinity 
of the merchant; one in a frequented navigation, another on unfrequented shores. U’he 
wreck of the ship is not necessarily followed by an impossibility of sending forward the 
goods, and does not of itself make their sale a measure of necessity or expedience : much 
less can the loss of the season, or of the proper course of the voyage, have this effect. 
An unexpected interdiction of commerce, or a sudden war, may defeat the adventure, 
and oblige the ship to stop in her course; but neither of these events doth of itself alone 
make it necessary to sell the cargo at the place to which it may be proper for the ship 
to resort. In these and many otlier cases, the master may be discharged of his obliga¬ 
tion to deliver the cargo at the place of destination; but it does not therefore follow 
that he is authorised to sell it, or ought to do so. What, then, is he to do? In general, it 
may be said, he is to do that which a wise and prudent man will think most conducive to the 
benefit of all concerned. In so doing, he may expect to be safe, because the merchant 
will not have reason to be dissatisfied ; but what this thing will be, no general rules can 
teach. Some regard may be allowed to the interest of the ship, and of its owners ; but 
the interest of the cargo must not be sacrificed- to it. Transhipment for the place of 
destination, if it be practicable, is the first object, because that is in furtherance of the 
original purpose: if that be impracticable, return, or a safe deposit, may be expedient. 
A disadvantageous sale (and almost every sale by the master will be disadvantageous) is 
the last thing ho should think of, because it can only be justified by that necessity which 
supersedes all liuinan Jaws.” — {Law of Shippiny^ part iii. c. 3.) 

TJie master of a ship is liable for goods of which she is robbed in part; and the reason, 
as Lord Mansfield stated, is, lest room should be given for collusion, and the master 
should get himself robbed on purpose, in order that he might share in the spoil. The 
master is, however, entitled to indemnify himself out of the seamen’s wages for losses 
occasioned by their neglect. 

If any passenger die on board, the master is obliged to take an inventory of his effects; 
and if no claim be made for them within a year, the master becomes proprietor of the 
goods, but answerable for them to the deceased’s legal representatives. Bedding and 
furniture become the property of the master and mate; but the clothing must be brought 
to the deck, and there apprai.scd and distributed among the crew. 

If a master die, leaving money on board, and the mate, becoming master, improve the 
money, he shall, on allowance being made to him for his trouble, account both for interest 
and profit. 

'riie conditions under which seamen and apprentices are to be taken on board ship, 
and the obligations of the master with respect to them, are fully set forth in the art. 
SicAMKN, in this work; and to it also the reader is referred for a statement of the duty 
of the master with respect to the registry of .seamen, and the contributions, &c. due to 
the corporation for the relief of decayed seamen, their widows, &c. 

For the duty of the master, as respects Custom-house regulations, see the articles 
Importation and Exportation, Quarantine, Smugojing, &c. ; and for a further dis¬ 
cussion of this important subject, see the excellent work of Lord Tcnterden on the Law 
of Shippingy part. iii. c. 3, &c. ; Chitty on Commercial Lawy vol. iii. c. 8, &c. ; and the 
articles Chartkrpartv, Freight, &c. in this Dictionary. 

Qualifications of Masters. Means by which they should be ascertained. — Considering 
the important nature of the duties which the master of a ship has to perform, it has 
been customary in some countries to require that all persons, previously to their 
being nominated to act in that capacity, should undergo an examination by some 
public board respecting their knowledge of seamanship, and their possession of the 
various qualifications necessary to act as masters, and that none should be appointed 
without their being licenstni by such board or other competent authority. We are in- 

Emerltion (toni. i. p. 42R.) holds that tho captain, being the agent not only of the owners of the ship, but 
nl»t» of the shippers of the goods on hoard, is bound, in tlie absence of both, to uph his best endenvours to 
preserve the goods, and to do whatever, in the circumstances, he thinks will most conduce to the interest 
of all concerned ; or what it may be presumed tho shippers would do, w-ere they present. This, winch 
seems to bo the best and wisest rule, has been laid down by Lords Mansfield aud Tenterdon, as stated 
above, and may bo regarded as the law of England on this point. 
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tilined to tliink that this practice is consistent with sound policy, and we are glad to 
have to state that it has recently been adopted in this country. In our former editions 
we observed on this subject as follows, viz,;— 

“ There can, unliappily, be no doubt that the ignorance and incapacity of the masters 
and inferior officers of ships has been a copious source of disaster. Officers of the 
navy have to go through a course of discipline, and are obliged to submit to certain 
examinations as to their proficiency in seamanship. This, also, was the case with the 
officers of the East India Company’s ships, which were exceedingly well navigated. 
Indeed, the Company trusted entirely for protection to the goodness of their ships, and 
the skill of their officers and men ; it not being their practice ever to insure. Ilut the 
masters and officers of ordinary merchant ships, even of those engaged in the convey¬ 
ance of passengers, are not subjected to any specific training, or regular examination. 
Everything is left to mere individual inyestigation and selection ; and this, as every 
one knows, depends almost wholly on accident; or, which is nearly equivalent to it. on 
the skill, industry, liberality, &c. of the ship-owner. It,is sufficiently clear that 
masters so chosen cannot fail of being, in many instances, very ill qualified for their 
business. Few, however, have any notion of the extent of the mischief thence ari.sir>g; 
but we have beeu assured by gentlemen of undoubted information, and extensively con¬ 
nected with the business of insurance, that nearly half the Josses at sea may be ascribed 
to the incapacity and carelessness of the masters an<l crews. X^erhaps there may be 
some exaggeration in this; but, supposing that only a third part, or that t212 out of 
the vessels wrecked in 1841, were lost through the circumstances referred to, is 
not that enough, not merely to justify government interfering to avert so great an evil, 
but to make such interference an imperative duty? 

“ The interposition of government in a case of this sort is not only absolutely just 
and necessary, hut it is conformable to the highest authority. The famous French 
ordinance of 1^)81 lias the following article:— Auenn tie poitrra ci~apris etre regxi 
capitain€f maitre, ou patron de naoirey qull n'ait navipue pendant cinq an.v, et n'ait ele 
exam'nw piiblujuenient sur le fait de la tiavigation^ et trouve capable par deux anciens maitres, 
cn presence des ojficiers de C Amir ante ct du Professeur de V Hydrographies s'il y en a dans 
le lien.'' — (Liv. ii. tit. 1. § 1.) A like article lias been inserted in the Code de Com- 
merce; and in 1825, the French Government is'^ued an ordinance specifying, in detail, 
the qualifications that are necessary licfore any one can obtain a certificate of liis fitness 
to command a ship, either on a foreign or a coasting voyage; the persons who are to 
examine candidates; and the rules t^o bo observed in the examination. A similar 
system has been adopted in Prussia; and we cannot entertain a doubt that it would be 
of the greatest service were it introduced into tliis country. The authority of the 
master is so very great, and the trusfe reposed in him, including not merely the ship 
and goods of his employers, hut the lives of the crew and passengers, so very exten¬ 
sive, that it is the hoiinden duty of the public to provide, in as lar as practicable, that it 
be not committed to ignorant or incapable hands. 

“ At present the care of the lives of hundreds of passengers may he committed, with¬ 
out chock or control of any sort, and without their knowing aiiytliing of the matter, to 
any incapable blockhead who may be able to prevail on an owner to appoint him to a 
ship. No doul)t it is for the interest of the owner to appoint the best captain he can 
find ; hut he may be unable to form a correct estimate of the qualifications necessary 
for such a situation ; and, tliough this were not the case, hundreds of circumstances 
may conspire to blind his judgment, and to make him select a master wlio is really 
unworthy. ^ Hence the advantage of the preliininaiy examination by competent parties, 
wliicJi, if made efficient, would certainly afford a powerful guarantee against the chance 
of an unfit person being appointed, 

“ Ferhaps it would, at first, be enough to enact, that no ship which cleared out for 
an oversea voyage, should be deemed a British ship, unless the master and tlie second 
in command had received a certificate of fitness from the proper authorities. This 
would leave it to the owners to take whom they pleased as masters of coasting vessels; 
l)ut we believe that the better way would be to enact that all masters of vessels above a 
specified tonnage, and df all vessels employed in the conveyance of passengers, should be 
selected from among certificated persons. 

“ VVe rather incline to think, should we have occasion to notice this important sub¬ 
ject on any future occasion, that it will be to announce that some such plan as that 
which we have ventured to recommend has been adopted. It has, we are glad to say, . 
been approved by the Committee appointed by the House of Commons in 1843 to 
inquire into the Causes and prevention of shipwrecks. ‘ Your Committee, after care¬ 
fully weigliing the evidence adduced, consider that, under all the circumstances, it 
would materially promote science, and prevent the loss ot life and property, if a legis- 
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lative enactment were introduced by government, establishing local boards for the pur¬ 
pose of examining into the abilities, conduct, and character of all who wish to qualify 
as masters and mates jn the merchant service. And your Committee further recom- 
rneird the establishment of schools for the purpose of teaching navigation in the 
different seaports, to be supported by a small tonnage duty to be levied on the vessels 
belonging to such ports.”’ — (^Repoi% p. 4.) 

We have great satisfaction in being able to state that this proposal, for subjecting 
the masters or commanders of merchant ships to an examination by competent parties, 
in the view of ascertaining their fitness for undertaking their peculiar duties, has been 
adopted and carried into effect under the Mercantile Marine Act, the 13 & 14 Viet, 
c. 93. (sec Sf/pplement.) This important statute authorises the Board of Trade to 
establish Local Marine Boards in ports having 30,000 tons or upwards of ships trading 
to foreign parts. These boards are empowered to examine all candiflates for the situ¬ 
ation of masters and mates who come before them, in such subjects connected with 
seamanship, navigation, &c,, and in such manner us the Board of Trade may prescribe 
In the event of the examiners being satisfied with their proficiency, they are to grant 
them “ certificates of competency.” These, however, may be cancelled either from 
evidence being subsequently had of the incompetency of the parties, or of their drunk¬ 
enness, tyranny, &c. The Act took effect on the 1st of .January, 1851, since whicli 
date no foreign-going ship has been cleared out without the master and mate or mates 
being qualified according to the statute : and there can be no doubt that if the plan be 
properly carried out, and the examinations be made sufficiently strict and searching, it 
will be productive of a great deal of gooil; but if otherwise,—that is, if certificates be 
given to incompetent parties,^—it will be injurious rather than otherwise. The Board of 
Trade have issued the following notice of the examinations under this Act: — 

** After the first day of January, 1851, no forolKn-going * vessel will be permitted to clear out from any 
custom-house in the United Kingdom without the master and mates respectively being in possession of 
certificates, oithi r of service oroi competency. 

'* The certificate of set vice entitles .an oificer, who has already served ns eltlicr master or mate, to go in 
those cap.acities again, and may bo had by application to the registrar-general of seamen, Custom House, 
London, on the transmission of the necessary ccrtifleates and te-stimomals. 

“ Certificates of competency will b<* grant(*<l by tlie Hoard of Trade to all mates and masters who have 
passed examinations, whether under the old or the present regulations, and also ti> all ollicers who have 
passed lieutenants’, masters’, and second m.asters’» xamlnation.s, in tiie Royal Navy and East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, unless ."pi'eial reasons to the contr.iry exist; and any person desirous ol exchanging a 
jiasuing certificate —obtained under tiie former Boards of Examiners—for a competency certllicatc, 
sliouJd send it to the registrar-general, as before mentioned, with a request to that effect, and state the 
port to wliich he wishes it to be sent, where it will be delivered to him by the collector of customs. 

“ All other officers, entering for the first time upon tlitfir duties, whether as mate or master, will be 
required to undergo an examination bel'oroonc of llie Local Marine Boards before they can act m either 
of tiiose capacities. 

“ For the convenience of such persons, ex.amlners have been appointed under the I.ocal Marine Boards 
and arrangements have been made for holding the examinations at the undermentioned poits upon tl.o 
(lays specified against them ; and these days are so arranged for general convenifuice, that a candidate 
wishing to proceed to sea, and missing the day at his own port, may proceed to anollier port winMc .an 
examination is coming forward. The days f.(r commencing the examinations at the various ports arc as 
follow: — 

Times of Examination for Persons desirous of obtaining Certificates as Masters or Mates. 

Places . Aberdeen Days ; Fridays and Saturdays in first nnd third week in each month. 

Belfast - - lit and ^rd Tuesday in eacli nionth- 

Wristol - • Iht and .^r^l Tucs<l.iy in each inonlli. 

t'ork - - 4th Monday in each month, and special C!»so8 Bt other times if required. 

Duhlin • - 1st and third Thursday in each month. 

Dundee - - Hatnvday in each week. 

(ilasgow - - 1st and 3rd Thursday In each month. 

Hull - - 2nd Tupsd.ay in e.ich month, 

J,cith - - 2nd Tuesilay and ,3rd ^alllrday in each month, 

J.iverpool - - MontUy, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday in each week. 

l.oiulon - - 'Pufhday and Wednesd.ty in n-aviijation ;'Thursd.ay, Friday, and Saturday, in dcam.inship. 

Newcastle - Commences on (he Irt day of each month. 

Plymouth - .3rtl Wednesday in each month. 

.Shields - - roinrnences on the lOlh day of each month. 

Sunderland - Commences on tlie 20ih day of each month. 

“ Tito examinations required for qualification for the several ranks undermentioned areas follow ;_ 

“ A Second Mate must be seventeen years of age, and must have bcim fimr years at sea. 

“ In Navigation. — lie must write a legible hand, and understand the fli st five rules of arithmetic. He 
must he able to correct the courses steered for variation and lee-way, and find the difference of iatitndo 
ami departure therefrom ; he .able to correct the sun’s decimation fur longitude, and find ids latitude by 
meriiilan altitude of the sun ; and work such other easy problems of a like nature, as may be put to him . 
He must understand the use of tiie quadrant, and be able to observe with it,^nd read off tlie arc. 

“ In Scavtamhip —He must give satisfactory .mswers .as to the rigging nnd unrigging of .ships, stowing 
of holds, Ac.; must understand the measurement of the log-lino, glass, and lead-lino; be conversant 
with the rule of the road, as regards both ste.uncrs and sailing-vessels, and tlie lights carried by them. 

" An Only Mate must be eighteen years of age, and have been four years at sea. 

“ In Navigation,-— In addition to the qualification req^nired for a secijnd mate, an only mate must be 
able to find the place of his vessel at sea by the observed .altitude of the sun, comprising the latitude by 
meridian altitude. He must work a day’s work complete, including the bearings and distance of the port 
he is bound to. He must be able to observe and calculate the amplitude of the sun, and deduce tlio 
variation of the compass therefrom.. He must know how to lay ofl the place of the ship on Uui chart, 

♦ By a foreign-going vessel is meiipt one which is bound to some place out of the U. Kingdom, beyond 
the Iiuiits included between the river Elbe and Brest. 
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l)Oth by bearings of known objects, and by latitude and longitude. He must be able to use a sextant, and 
deteimine its error, and adjust it. 

“ In Seamanship. — In ad<litioii to what is required by a second mate, he must know how to moor and 
unmoor, and to keep a clear anchor; to carry out an anchor ; to stow a hold ; and make the requisite 
eiitrles in tlie slop’s log. 

“ A First Matk must be nineteen years of age, and have served five years at sea, of which one year 
must have been as eitlu-r second or only mate, or as both. 

“ In Savigntwn — He must be able to calculate the tune of high water, from the known time at full 
and cliaitgc i to observe azimuths and compute the variation ; to compare chronometers and keep their 
rates, and find the longitude by them from an observation by Ibe sun ; to work the latitude by single 
altitude of tlie sun otF the meridian ; and bo able to use and adjust the sextant by the sun. 

“ In Seamanship. — In addition to the qiialifieation required for an only mate, a more extensive know¬ 
ledge of seanianship will be required, as to sliifting large $p<ars and sails, managing a ship in stoimy 
weather, taking in and making sail, shifting yards and masts, ^fc., and getting cargo in and out ; and 
espccialJy lieav} spars and weiglirs, ancliors, Jkc.; casting ship on a lcc-.shore : and to secure tlie mast.'* 
in the event of accident to the bowspiit. 

“ A Master must be twenty-one jears of age, and have been six ycar.s at sea, of which one year must 
have been as first or only mate, and one year as second mate ; or two years as first and only mate.* 

“ In addition to the qualification for a first mate, he will be Itiquireil of as to tbe nature of tlie attrac- 
tion of the ship’s iron upon the compass, and as to the method of determining it. He must )> .sfe.ks a 
sutticient knowledge of wh.it he is reqiiiied to do by law ; as to entry, and discharge, and the manage¬ 
ment of his crew ; as to penalties .and entries to be made in the otticial log. lie will be questioned as to 
his knowledge of invoices, i barter party, Lloyd’s agent, .and as to the nature of bottomry. 

“ He must be acquainted with the leading lights of the channel he has been accustomed to navigate, 
or wliich he is going to use. 

“An Extra Master's Examination is intenchd for such peisons .ts are desirous of obtaining com¬ 
mand of ships .and steamers of tU^Jirst da.is. 

In Navigation —‘As such ve.ssels frequently make long voyages, to th ? East Indies, and the Eacifie, 
&c., the candidates will be required to woik a lunar ob.servation by botli sun and star, to detei mine tlie 
hatitiidc by the moon and star, and .also by double altitude of the sun. 

“ He must understand bow to observe and .apply the deviation of the compa>-8 ; and to deduce the set 
and rate of tbe current from the D. K. and observation. He will be requind to explain the nature of 
great circle sailing, and know how to apply practically that knowledge, but he will not he lequircd to go 
into the calculation.^. He must be acquainted with the law of storms, so far as to know' how he may 
prob.ably best escaj- e those storms common to the l<la.st .and West Indies, and know'ii as hurricanes, 

** In Seamanship. — 'Yha extra exainuintion will consist of an inquiry into the competency of the 
party to heave a ship down, in case of accident befalling her abroad ; of getting lower masts and other 
heavy weights in and out; how to oon.struct rafts ; and as to his resources for the preservation ol the 
ship’s erew in the event of wreck, and in such like operations, as the examiner may coiisidei m cessary. 

“ The candidates will bo allowed to work out the various problems according to tbe method and the 
tables they have been .Tcciistomed to use, and will be allowed five hours to perform the work; at the 
expiration ot which, if they have not finished, they will be declared to have lailcd. 

“ It will be seen that at certain of the ubove-mcntloiiod ports, first-class examinations will be held i 
and at these alone can bo procured extra certlfle.Ttes of competency. 

“ Applicants for exnminalion .are required to give their names to the shipping master, or to the Local 
Marine Hoard at the place wiiere they intend to be examined, on or before the dav ol examin.aion and 
to conform to the regulations in tliis respect which may be laid down by the Local'Marine Hoard : and if 
this be not done, a delay will lie occasioned. 

“ The examinations will commence early in the forenoon on the days before mentioned, and be con¬ 
tinued from day to day until all the candidates whose names appeared upon the shipping master’s list 
on the day of cxainiiiation are examined. 

“ Testimonials of character, sobriety, and trustworthiness will be required of all applicants and 
without which no person will be examined ; and as testimonials may have to be forwarded to the ottice 
of the registrar-genend of searneii in London for verification, before any certificates can be granted, it is 
desirable that candidates shou d lodge them as early as possible. Upon application to the shlpninir 
master, candidates will be supplied with a form, which they will be required to fill up and lodue with 
their testimonials in the hands of the examiners. “ 

“ for examination must be jiaid to the shipping master, or the officer appointed pro tern, bv 

the f.oc.al Hoard to receive it. If a candidate fad in his ex.ainination, half the foe ho has paid will be 
exjunine/” shipping master on his producing a document which will bo given him by the 

'J’lie following are the fies to be paid by applicants for ex.miinaUon: — 


Second mate - - . , 

First and only mate, if previously pogscs-sing a: 
If not - - . . . 

Master, whether extra or ordinary 


1 inferior certificate 


- 0 10 

- 1 0 

0 0 


Any one who already possesses a m.Tstcr’s first-class certificate granted by ortc of the former Boards 
ot Examiners, or an ordinary master’s certificate ot competency granted under the present examiners 
may pass an extra examination, and receive an extra ccitificate in excliange fur his tormer one without 
liayment of any fee. But if he fails tn his first examimation, ho must pay half a master’s fee on Ids 
coming a second time ; .and the same sum for every subsequent attempt. 

“ If the applicant passes, he will receive a document from the examiner, which will entitle him to 
receive his certihcato of competency from tbe sJdpplng m.ister at the port to which he has directed it fo 
be forwarded. If hfs testimonials have been sent to the registrar to be verified, they will be returned 
with his certificate. '' w ivi,uiui.u 

“As the examinations of masters and mates are now, for the first time, made compulsory, the qualifi. 

1 ."* ’• be distinctly understood that It is the intentloi. of 

the Hoard of Trade to raise tim standard in the course of time, wnonever, as will no doubt be the case 
the general attainments of officers m the merchant servied shall render it possible to do so without 
Incoiiveidence ; and officers are strongly urged to employ their leisure hours, when in port, to theac- 
quirement of tlie knowledge necessary to enable them to pass their examinations ; and in.isters will do 
well to permit apprentices and junior officers to attend schools of instruction, and to afford them as 
much time for this purpose as possible.” oa 

MASTICH, oil MASTIC (Ger. Mastix; Du. Mastih', Fr. Mastic} It. Mastice} 
Sp. Almaatica, Almactga ; Arab. Ardh). This resinous substance is tlie produce of the 
I’tsiacta Lenitsetts, a native of the Levant, and particularly abundant in tlie island of 

* Service in a superior capacity is In all cases ^o be equivalent to service in an inferior capacity. 
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Chios. It is obtained by making transverse incisions in the trunks and branches of the 
trees, whence the mastic slowly exudes. About 1,500 cwt. arc annually exported from 
Chios, j)ai t of wliich is brought to this country, packed in chests. The best is in the 
form of dry, brittle, yellowish, transparent tears; it is nearly inodorous, except when 
heated, and then it has an agreeable odour; chewed, it is almost insipid, feeling at first 
gritty, and ultimately soft ; its virtues are trifling— (^Ainslit's Materia Indica; Thom¬ 
son's Dispensatory.^ 

MATK, in a merchant ship, the deputy of the master, taking, in his absence, the 
command. There are sometimes only 1, and sometimes 2, 3, or 4 mates in a merchant¬ 
man, according to her size; denominated 1st, 2nd, 3rd, &c. mates. The law, however, 
recognises only 2 descriptions of persons in a merchantman — the master and mariners; 
the mates bciiig included in the latter, and the captain being responsible for their 
proceedings. 

In men-of-war, the officers immediately subordinate to the captain are called lieu¬ 
tenants. But the master^ or officer whose peculiar duty it is to take charge of the 
navigation of the sliip, has certain mates under him selected from the midshipmen. 
I'lie boatswain, gunner, carpenter, &c. have each their mates or deputies, taken from 
the crew. 

'Die officers subordinate to tlie commander in the ships belonging to the East India 
Company were called 1st, 2nd, 3rd, &c. officers. East Indiamen had no sailing masters, 
the commanders performing that duty. —-{Falconer s Marine Dictionary^ §•<?.) 

IVIATS (Du. Matten; Fr. Nattes ; Get. Matten; It. Stuoje^ Stoje; Port. Esteiras; 
Hus. Progosh/ii ; Sp. Esieras), textures composed, for the most part, of flags, reeds, 
the bark of trees, rushes, grass, rattans, old ropes, &c. In this country mats are used 
for a great variety of purposes. The coarser sort are very largely employed in the 
packing of furniture and goods; in the stowage of corn and various other articles on 
board sbij) ; in horticultural operations; in covering the floors of churches and other 
public buildings, &c, ; the finer sorts arc principally employed in covering the floors of 
private houses. 

In Europe, mats arc principally manufactured for sale in Russia, where their pro¬ 
duction is a prominent branch of national industry. They consist of the bark of the 
lime or linden tree, and are known in this country by the name of bast mats. The 
Uussian peasants manufacture this sort of material into shoes, cordage, sacks for corn, 
iSce., and cm))Ioy it in an endless variety of ways. In consequence of the vast quan¬ 
tities of matting that are thus made use of at home and sent abroad, the demand for it 
is Immense. It is principally produced in the government of Viatka, Kostroma, and 
those immediately contiguous; and in the montits of May and June, the period when 
the liark is most easily detached from the stem, the villages in the governments in ques¬ 
tion are almost deserted, the whole population being then in the woods employed in 
stripping the trees. The academician Kbppeu, who has carefully investigated this 
curious subject, estimates the average annual production of mats in European Russia, as 
follows; — 


Govf'rninent of Viatka - - - 

DiUo Koblroma 

Ditto Kasan 

Ditto Nijni Novgorod 

Ditto Vologda, Tamboff, Simbirsk, and Penza 


6,000,000 pieces 
4,000,000 — 
1 , 0 ( K),000 — 

i,ooo,0oo — 
2 , 000,000 — 


Total - 14,000,000 


Kbppeu further estimates that about l-4th part of this vast quantity, or 3^ millions, are 
exported, the rest being consumed at home. 

It is obvious from tlicsc statements that the annual destruction of linden trees must 
be quite enormous; and it may well excite astonishment that they are not already all 
hut exhausted. But whctlier it he from the rapid growth of the tree, or the vast extent 
of the forests in which it is found, the gloomy forebodings of Mr. Tobke as to its 
destruction have not hitherto been realised {View of Russia^ iii. 262.)^nd mats have 
uvt hecotne either scarcer or dearer. It is, however, hardly possible lo suppose that 
such should continue to be the case, seeing the rapid increase of population and of the 
consumption of matting in most parts of the empire. But in the event of its becoming 
scarcer, the inhabitants will have no difficulty in finding substitutes; so that we agree 
in opinion with those who think it would be bad policy to impose any restrictions on 
this branch of industry, in the view of averting an evil which may never occur ; and 
which, if it do occur, may be easily obviated, — (See a very interesting article in the 
Supplement an Journal de VInterieur de St. Petersburg, for 1841, p. 113.) 

Archangel is the principal port for the shipment of mats; and it appears that at an 
average of the years 1851 and 1852, the export of mats from that port amounted to 
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615,360 pieces a year. (See ow/c, art. Auciiangel.) Large quantities are also sliip- 
})ecl from Petersburg, Riga, ami other ports; and most descriptions of Russian produce 
sent abroad are packed in mats. The duty of 5 i)er cent, ad valorem formerly charged 
on mats has been repealed. Russian mats fetch, in the London market, about 3/. per JOO. 

Various descriptions of reed mats are extensively manufactured in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal ; sotne of them being very beautifully varied. In Si)ain large quantities of mat¬ 
ting are made of the Ksparto rush. —(See Esparto.) 

Rush floor mats, and rattan table mats of a very superior description are brought 
from China. Tlicy should be chosen clean, of a bright clear colour, and should, when 
packed, be thoroughly dry. 

'J'he mats of the Japanese are soft and elastic, .serving them both for carpets and beds; 
they are made of a j)eculiar species of rush cultivated for tlie purpose. 

The bags in which sugar is imported from the Mauritius consist of matting formed 
of the leaves of a tree growing in the island, interwoven in broad strips. They are very 
strong and durable, and may be washed and cleaned witliout sustaining any injury. 
Reing imported in large quantities, they arc sold very cheap. — Resides the Works 
already referred to, see MilbiinCa Oriental Commerce^ and the valuable little work 
entitled Vegctahle SulMaiiccs, Materials of Munvfactures, published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, pj). 116—123.) 

It is probable that rnat.s formed the first sort of wove fabrics produced by man ; and 
it is worthy of remark that but few savage tribes have been discovered which have not 
attained to considerable ciuincncc in their manufacture. On the coast of Guinea and 
other places in the west of Africa, pieces of fine mat, about a yard long, and of a pretty 
uniform texture, were denominated makkuteH, and formed a sort of money ; the value of 
commodities being rated and estimated in them, —(MoreMetf Prospectus d'un Dietionnaire 
de Cotnmerce^ p. 122.) 'Jliey enjoyed this distinction, no doubt, from their utility, and 
the great care and labour bestowed on their preparation. There is hardly an island in 
the South Seas in which the natives have not acquired great skill and dexterity in the 
making of mats. Tlie finer sorts consist, generally, of dyed reeds or grass; and have 
a very brilliant appearance. 

MAULMAIN, OK MOULMEIN, a sea-port town of India beyond the Ganges, 
caj). Rriti.sh prov, Martaban, at the mouth of the great river Tlian-lueng, having 
N, the Rurmese town of Martaban, on the opposite side of the river, and W. the island 
of Rain, which serves as a natural breakwater to defend the port from the heavy seas 
that would otherwise be thrown in from the W., 100 m. S. S. E. Rangoon, 27 m. 
N. N. E, Amherst; lat. 16° SO' N., long. 97° 38' E, It was founded in 1825, when 
the site was selected by Sir A. Campbell as eligible as well for a commercial as u 
nrilitary station. It is about 200 feet above the level of the river, and extensive and 
f’ertile plains stretch eastward from it towards the mountains. Its port is good, and, 
from its extensive command of internal navigation, it promises to become a considerable 
emporium, 'i'he principal articles of export arc teak limber and rice ; but there is 
also a considerable export of tobadco, stick-lac, betel-nut, ivory, cutcb, cocoa-nut, &c. 
i’he imjiorts consist principally of European cotton goods and marine .stores. The 
l)riiici])al trade of the place has hitherto been carried on with Calcutta, Madras, Ran¬ 
goon, and Pinang; but, in 1837, a direct trade was commenced with London, 
Owing to the facility with which supplies of teak timber are obtained, sliip-building is 
cairied on very extensively. 

'I’he population in 1848 was estimated at about 35,000. An English newspaper, (the 
Mauhnain Free Press) from which we borrow the following statements, is published 
once a week. 


Imports, 1847. | 

Exports, Ul47. 

European ^oods . _ _ 

liiilian ditto .... 

Cliina ditto - . « . 

Hurmese ditto . . - - 

nice and p.iddy - . 

Miscellaneous .... 

Co.’s Rs. ... 

139,29.H 8 0 

S<J,1!)9 .1 0 

71,74.3 0 0 

132,010 0 0 
350 0 0 
304,097 10 0 
707,598 C 0 

£uro)>eHn goods - * - 

Indian flitto .... 
China ditto . . . - 

Jiurmese Unto .... 
Hice and paddy ... 

'limber ..... 
Miscellaneous - - ■ 

Co.*» Rs. 

120,785 0 0 
10(1,251 2 5 

40,424 0 0 
3,270 0 0 
101,465 2 9 
881,917 14 0 . 
141,612 12 0 
T~VIX,755 14 3 


“ The principal article of commerce at Maulmain is teak timber, with which from 25 to 30 ships 
annually load for England. The quantity of teak exported to that country from 1840 to 1847, and its 
estimated official value, was as follows : — 


Years. 

No. of Tons. 

Price per 
Ton. 

Value. 

Years. 

N6. of Tons. 

Trice per 
Ton. 

Value. 1 



Rs. 

£ 



R», 

£ I 

1840 

4.9.52 

25 

12..380 ■ 

1844 

14,245 

30 

42,.375 { 

1841 

(.,399 

25 

15,988 

1815 

1.3,.*(i0 

40 

5.3,442 t 

1842 

11,847 

2.5 

28,717 

1846 

16,798 

45 

75.592 

184.3 

in.',28 

.30 

.31..5S4 

1847 

7,87.3 

.50 

39.365 1 


3 I 2 
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“ Maulmntn Is a free port, on the same footinp as Slnjfapore. &c. There is no rustoni-house and no 
duties on seaborne ^oods ; but foreign sugar, and sugar Irom Singapore ami Malacca, is contraband. 

“ The coin* in use are the Company’s rupee and its subdivisions, the same as current m Calcutta. Tho 
English sovereign is generally worth 11 rupees, and the Spanish dollar 2li0 rupees per 100 dolls. 

“ 'I’he A-eights are the Madras viss equal to 3*0G5 lbs. avoirdupois, or say 3| lbs,; in this there are 100 
tiruls. / he Bengal bazaar mauud of 82 lbs. is also occasionally used. 

“ 'J'he measures prim ipally used arc called baskets ; they are of uncertain size. A basket of cleaned 
rice is aimut (15 lbs. in weight; of mixed, about (iO lbs.; paddy, 51 lbs. 

“ Slnp.building is well adapted to the place, and some of the (inest teak ships in tho world have been 
built hei e. There are several dry docks, though not of n very efficient description, for repairing vcsjC'I*. 
Her M.ijesty's government bought here, during 1847, upwards of 6,000 tons of teak for tne royal dock¬ 
yards in England.” 

The Mmihnam Almanac for 1852 contains the following statements;—“The value 
of tlie imports hy sea into Mauhnain (iuting 1850 amounted to Rps. 22,57,988, and 
the exports to Rps. 28,82,951 ; while in the first ten months of 1851 the imports increa.sed 
in value to Rjis. 28,78,^187, or 287,848/., and the exports to Rps. 28,79,797 or 287,979/. 
The town, which 20 years hack contained only a ‘few miserable fishing-huts,’ is thus 
shown to have a trade of nearly 600,000/, a year, which is still increasing. 'J'he value 
of the piece goods imported fiom Europe during 1851, amounted to 68,229/. ; coals, 
5,408/.; and iron, 1,849/. Provisions were imported to the extent of 3,496/., and wines 
of the value of 492/., military stores, 1,858/., &c. The atticles of export present no 
remarkable featuic of interest except limber, the value of which in 1850 was 55,108/., 
and in tlie first ten montlis of 1851, 81,561/. 'J'he town jiosscsscs a large and thriving 
European population, and 40 vessels, of an aggregate burden of 17,170 tons, have been 
launched frotn its dockyard since 1830. It contains three printing prcs.ses, seven 
places of public vvorshi}) (five of which are Protestant), besides eight schools (English 
and native )” 

MAUllITIUS. Sec Port Louis, 

MEAD, OR METHEGEIN (Ger. Mch/, Meth; Du. Mcede, Meedran/i; Fr. Hy 
dromcl s It. hlromde j Rus. Lipez), the ancient, and for a long lime, the favourite drink 
of the northern nations. It is a preparation of honey and water. Manufacturers of 
mead for sale must take out an annual licence. 

MiCAL (Ger. MM; Dn. Meel; Fr, and It. Farine; Sp. Farina; Rus. Muka ; 
Jait. Farina), the edible part ot wheat, oats, rye, barley, and pulse of different kinds, 
ground into a species of coarse flour. 

MED.ALS, are pieces of metal, generally in the form of a coin, and impressed with 
some peculiar .stamp, Intended to commemorate .some individual or action. IMedals are* 
of very different prices — varying according to their rarity and preservation, the fineness 
of the metal, the beauty of the workrnan.shij), &c. 

MEDITERRANEAN J*ASS. The nature of tills sort of instrument has been 
de.scribed by Mr. Reeves, in his Treatise on the Law of Shipping, as follows : — 

“ 111 the treaties that have been made with the Barbary states, it has been agreed, that the subjects of 
the King of Great Britain should pass the sens unmolested by the cruisers of those states ; and for better 
aseertaiiiing wliat ships and vessels belong to British subjects, it is provided that they shall produce a 
pass under the hand and seal of the Lord High Admiral, or the Lords Commishiuners of the Admiralty. 
In pursu.ancc of these treaties, passes are made out at the Admiralty, containing a very few words, 
written on parchment, with ornaments at tho top, through which a scolloped indenture is made ; tho 
sroUuped tups arc sent to Barbary ; and being pul in possession of their cruisers, the commanders aro 
instructed to sufl'er all persons to pas.s who have passes that will fit those scolloped tops. The proteelioa 
allorded by tliese passes is such, that no ships, which traverse the seas frequented by these rovOrs, over 
fail to luniish themselves with them, whether in the tr.ade to the East Indies, the Levant, .Spain, Italy, 
or any jiart of the Mediterranean ; and from the more particular need of them In the latter, tliey, no 
doubt, obtained tho name of Mediterranean passes. Eor the accommodation of merchants in distant 
paits, blank passes, signed by the Lords of tlie Admiralty, are lodged witli the governors abroad, .and 
with tlie British consuls, to he granted to tho.se who comply with the requisites necessary for obtaining 
tliem. As this piece of security is derived wholly from tlie stipulations made by the crown with afcroign 
power, tlie entire reguiation and management of it has been under the direction of his Majesty, who, 
with the advice of the 4 Jrivy conncll, has prescribed the terms and conditions on which the.se passes shall 
be granted. Among others are the following : — They are to be granted for none but British-built ships, 
orsliips made free, navigatwl with a master and f ths of the mariners British subjects, or foreign pro- 
testanis made denizens. Bond is to be ^iveu in the sum of .300/. if the vessel is under 100 tons, and in 
.•>()()/. if it is of that or more, for delivering up the pass witliin 12 months, unless in the case of ships 
trading from one foreign port to another ; and such passes uee<l not be returned in less than 3 years. 

“ It inis been found expedient, at the conclusion of a war, and sometimes during a peace, to recal and 
cancel all passes that have been issued, and to issue others in a new form. Tliis has been done lor 2 
rcHSoiiB. Ist. That these useful instruments, by various means, either accidental or fraudulent, c.ime 
into the hands of foreigners, who, under cover of thorn, carried on in security a trade which otherwise 
would belong to British sulijccts, aud which had been purchased by the crown, at the expense of keep¬ 
ing up this sort of alliance. 2dly, That the Barbary states complained, that, adhering to the ride of 
fitting the other part of the iudenture to the passes, they were obliged to suffer ships to pass thmdid not 
btdong to British subjects.” 

We have thought it right feo give this explanation, though, since the occupation of 
Algiers by tJie French, and the disappearance of the corsairs of the other Barbary 
powers, Mediterranean pa.s.scs have fallen intewdisuse. 

MEMEL, a commercial town of East Prussia, lat. of light-house 55° 43' 7" N., 
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Ion. 210 6' 2" E. Population, in 1846, 9,400. Memel is situated on the north-east 
side of the great bay, denominated the Currische JIaf, near its junction with the Baltic. 
It is, consequently, tlid principal entrepdt of the country traversed by the Niemen, and 
as sucli enjoys a pretty extemsive commerce. 

Ilaibour —The harbour of Memel is large and safe ; but the bar at the mouth of the Currlsche Haf 
ha^ seldom more th n 17 feet water, and sotnetimes not more than 13 or 14 feet; so that ships drawing 
more than I(i feet water are frequently obliged to load and unload a part of their cargoes in the roads, 
where tl>e uneliora^ie is hut imliUereiit, particularly when the wind is N. or N. W. A light-house, ori¬ 
ginally 7'>, but now UK) feet in lunght, has been erected on the N. E. side of the entrance to the harbour. 
Tl»e liglu, winch is fixed and powerful, maybe distinguished in clear weather at more than 20 miles’ dia- 
t.uicp. The outer buoy lies in G fathoms water, about a mile without tlie light-house, which bears from 
it S E. by E. ^ E. The chamiol thence to the fiaihonr is marked by white buoys on the north, and red on ^ 
the south side. Three bo.icons to the north of the town, when brought into a line, lead directly into the 
harbour. Inasmuch, however, as the channel is subject to frequent changes, both in depth and direction, 
it is alw.iys prudeni, on arriving at the outer buoy, to heave to for a pilot; but this is not obligatory ; 
aiul the I’lUssWxn authorities have issued directions for ships entering without a pilot, which may be 
found in Noric’s Sailing Directions Jor the Cnttegat and lialhc, p. 3f). ' 

Trade _'I'imber fonii.s the principal article of export; for though that of Dantzlc be considered better 

it is geiier.'illy cheaper, and almost always more abundant, at Meincl. Here, as at Dantzic, the best 
quality of all orts of wood articles is called khron, or crown, the 2nd brack, and the 3rd bracks brink. 
li »rge qu.intitios of hemp and llax arc also exported, as are bristles, hides, linseed (the finest for crushing 
hionght to England), wax, pitch, and tar, &c. The cxpoit.s of giahi are someiimes very ronsiderable. 
I’he wlieat nl Lithuania is reckoned the be.st. All flax and hemp shijiped from Memel must be bracked, 
or assoited by sworn selectors. — (Sec 1 'i.ax and IIkme.) The imports consist principally of salt, her- 
^ing^, coif, e, sugar, spices, dye-woods, tobacco, te.a, iron, cotton stufl's and yarn, cutlery, wine*, tS:e. 
Merchants at Memel generally sernl their bills to Konigsberg to be sold, charging their corre.spoii(lents 
with 1 jier ctmt. for bank conimisHion, postages, &c. 'Ehc navigation generally closes about the latter 
end of December, and opens about the middle of March. 

Our impoiti) fi om Memel consist principally of timber, corn, and flax ; the ships that go out being for 
the most part only partially loaileu, or ballasted with coals .and salt. We subjoin an 

Account of tlic Imports Into and Exports from Memel by Sea in 1851. 


Exports. 


Ankles. 

To 

U. King. 

All other 
parts. 

Total 

Exports. 

.si 

Is 






£ 

*. 

Kinx - 

« rwts. 

6fj,.Tll 

4,r,lK 

70,032 

70.708 

10 

Wbe.1t - 

imii. qrs. 

S70 

1,000 

2 ,r,(U) 

6,120 


Use 

« — 

MS- 

oo.io.o 

.31,.382 

.89,01.8 

lo 

Jl.ul.y - 


n,'»()') 

2.30 

7,M8 

6,"97 

4 

(l.its 


b.n.vj 


7,0.00 

4,2.30 

0 

IV,IS 


1,112 

7< 1 

1,212 

2,121 




21,SKI 

y,o->i 

.31,771 

62,427 

2 

W (nrl, Hr simrs p cces 

Vf'il 

10.-, 

.301 

.327 

IV 

Fii, tiinhcr ^ 

lunre — 

2ii(),iri(i 

5,HSt 

200,.360 

190,026 


III llll(!<, 

ie.il-. 






si’lwx ks of (.» ) ^ 


io,on(, 

]7,.3S1 

08,671 

IV 



‘iy,272 


20,272 



lien.Ills 


!»()S 

4(1 

94 S 

8.6.3 

1 

litlli 

tulliuins 

l.l.'ls 


l,l.-.8 

4..3S6 

18 


- scliiiLks 

!,(i 


60 

.3.30 


Oak, tiiiiljer sotiare 







sclioeks 

11,mi 

C,01!) 

17,.680 

.31,011 

0 

•wainscot Iogi 







schocks 

3,.007 

.332 

.3,920 

7,072 

4 

slaves. 

pi)>e, and 







schocks 


.0,70.0 

22,017 

110,'•8.6 


Oilcnltc 


117,210 

1,700 

118,010 

29,736 

0 

Miislles 


.020 

10(|l 


0,111 

(1 

Skill-, t nlf and 








.3,277 

2.37 

3.614 

1.6.81.3 

0 

lings - 


6,.S4 1 

1,00/ 

7,4.30 

1,8 ').S 

10 

Moijos - 


20 

8,020 

8,910 

2.237 


Ft- itlu-ra 

. ^ 

28 

.3.1 

0.3 

.330 

16 

(.■|.ij>l»oar£ls. 

oak 







schocks 


l.VII 

1..601 

0.7.64 

10 

t.iiiiictd oil 

fwt- 

■ 

2,0b- 1 

2,0(76 

4,177 

10 


Total value of oporls in 1851 - £732,7HS 


Imports. 


Articles. 

From 

U. King. 

All other 
places. 

Total 

Quantities. 

c tl 
c 

Cotton w.ires - cwt. 

0.6 

42 

107 

£ ». <! 
HI 1 0 

Le.id, pigs • - _ 

228 


22 S 

228 0 0 

white - — 

.30 


.-(i 

43 1 4 O 

Soda - - » — 

201 


201 

301 lo 0 

VqtrioJ - - — 

10.3 


106 

.38 12 0 

iUewoods - . _ 

ISO 

228 

711 

612 12 0 

Iron, raw • . _ 

1,692 

67 

1,019 

217 7 0 

cast bars, ftc. - — 

8,205 

132 

8,3,67 

9,074 17 0 

(Copper - . _ 

92 


92 

4.65 H (1 

\f ««(t iiqtior • * 

697 

24 

021 

931 10 0 

Wim* and spirits - — 

222 

279 

.601 

2,029 1 0 

'imithem fiuits of 
all kinds . . — 

2134 

201.1 

776 

1,800 0 0 

.Spiccs ditto - — 

8M 

1.3,3 

977 

.3,370 1.3 0 

(leirings - bnrreb 

1,862 

17,(0,3 

19,4.6.6 

I7,.6tl9 to 0 

< ollte . - cwt. 

.372 

1,0)7 

1,429 

4,287 0 0 

Kioe- - - _ 

148 

1.60 

298 

134 2 0 

fobaceo - - — 

164 

17.31 

189 

936 11 o 

Tea - . . — 

1,1.64 

79 

1,2.33 

12,206 14 0 

•'near, raw - - _ 

.3,819 

6,381 

9,100 

16,920 0 0 

('.oak - - — 

143..6V8 


11.3,628 

22,173 2 (1 

Woollen wares - — 

1.61 


154 

18 12 0 

Earthenware - — 

22 

18 

40 

60 U 0 

Dve earth:, (alum, 

,Sic.) . . — 

806 

2,200 

3,006 

.300 12 0 

S.ilt - - . — 

139,899 

217,813 

3.67,742 

202,8)4 11 0* 

Dings- - - — 


82 

82 

73 16 (1 

I’.ir and pitch rosin — 


.3,28.6 

3,286 

6.67 0 0 

I’olashes - - — 


2,662 

2,6.62 

4,390 16 0 

Oilsof ail kinds - — 


94 

94 

163 2 0 

Rye - scheflek 


2,9.64 

2,961 

886 4 0 

Peas - - — 


1,20.6 

1,206 

512 6 0 

Files - - . lasts 


1,972 

1,972 

295 16 0 

Fkh, sailed - - cwts. 


189 

189 1 

265 .3 0 

Sundilcs - - — 



200 

.300 0 0 

Eorii spirit - - qrts. 

- 

437,398 

137,398 j 

21,869 18 0 

Total va’ue of import' 

in 1851 


- 

.326,1.60 8 0 


The Monies, Weights, and Measures oC Memel are the same as tJiose of Dantzic ; which see. 

For luitlier jiarticnlars see Oddt/'s Enropeun Conmierce, pp, 220—224.; Jacob's First Report on the 
Agriculture qf the North of Europe, Geographical Dictionary, art. Memel. 

MERCURY, OR QUICKSILVER (Fr. Vif argent; Ger. Quicksilher; It. Ar- 
gento vivo : Sp. Azngue; Russ. Hydrargyrum ; Arab. ZAbakh; Hind. Paruh; 

Sans. rCirada.) This metal was known m the remotest ages, and seems to have been 
employed by the ancients in gilding, and separating gold from other bodies, just as it is 
by the moderns. Its colour is white, and similar to that of silver; hence the names of 
hydrargyrum, argentum vivum, quicksilver, by which it has been known in all ages. It 
has no taste or smell. It possesses a good deal of brilliancy; and when its surface is- 
not tarnishecl, it makes a very good ^irror. Specific gravity 1.3'568. It differs from 
all other metals in being always fluid, unless when subjected to a degree *of cold equal 

♦ There must be Home gross error in Ihk omrial it.ntement. It k Impossible lhat .V>7.712 cwt. of salt should cost 202,81.‘5/. 
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to — 39*^, when It becomes solid. The congelation of mercury was first observed in 
1759, — ( Thomson's Chemistry,') 

Mercury is found in various parts of tlie world. Among the principal mines are those of Almadcn, 
near Cordova, in Spain; Idria, in Cainiola; Wolfstein and Morsflcld, in tije Palatinate; Guancavelica, 
in Peru, Ac. “ Most of the ores of mercury are readily distinguished from those of any otlu r metal ; in 
the l.st variety, globules of the mct.-il are seen attached to or just starting on the surface'which is at once 
a suOlcient criterion, mercury being unlike every other metal; in the 2ud, by the fine white colour, and 
the action of the blow.pipe, which sublimes the mercury and leaves the silver behind; the 3rd, by its 
beautiful deep red tint, varying from cochineal to scarlet red, excepting in those termed hepatic cihiia- 
bars, whicli are generally of a lead grey; the 4th, by its grey colour. Its partial solubility in water, and its 
complete volatilhatlon by heat, emitting at the same lime an arsenical odour. Before the blow-|)ipe, 
these varieties burn with a blue flame .and sulphurous odour, leaving more or less residue behind them, 
'and which m.ay consist of earthy matter, as silex and alumina, together with the oxides of iron and 
copper."— (Joyce’s Chcm. Min.) 

Mercury is often adulterated by the admixture of lead, bismuth, zinc, and tin. When the metal 
quickly loses Its lustre, Is covered with a film, or Is lcs.s fluid and mobile than usual, or docs not readily 
divide into round globules, there is reason to suspect its purity. ^ 

Our supplies of mercury are derived almost wholly from Spain. The imports usually amount to from 
2,0fK),000 to 3,000,0(K) lbs., of which about 300,000 lbs. are retained for home consumption, tlie surplus 
being e.xported to S. America, France, the K. Indies, Ac, 

The exports of quicksilver from .Spain in 1K48 amounted to 48,808 Quintals, of which nearly 40,000 
quintals were furnished by the mines of Almadcn. The province of luria, in Austria, has also some 
rather productive quicksilver mines. And the produce of this metal In California, and other paits of 
S. America, is s.iid to be already considerable, and to be increasing. 

'I'here are 2 sulphurets of mercury; the black or c/Afops rmnera/, and the red or cinnabar. When 
mercury and sulphur are triturated together in a mortar, the former gradually disappears, and the wludc 
assumes the form of a black powder, denominated ethiops mineral. If this powder be heated red-hot, it 
sublimes; and on a proper vc.s8el being placed to receive it, a cake is obtained, of a fine red colour, 
wliieh is called cinnabar. I'liis cake, when reduced to powder, is well known In commerce by the name 
of vermilion. Cinnabar may he prepared in various other ways. 

Calomel, or protochlorlde of mercury {mercurms dulcis) is the most useful of all the preparations 
obtained from it. It is In the form of a dull white, semi-transpaicnt mass, having a specific gravity of 
7M7G. It is more generally employed, and with better efieet, than almost any other remedy in the whole 
range of the materia medica. 

Besides its uses in inedieine, mercury is extensividy employed in the .amalgamation of tlie noble metals, 
in water-gilding, tlie making of vermilion, tlie silvering of luoking.glasses, the making of barometers 
and thermometers, Ac. 

MILK, tlic u.sunl measure of road.8 in England, being 8 furlongs, or 1,760 yards. 

MILK (Fr. Lait: It. Latte; I«at. Lnc)^ a fluid secreted by the female of all timsc 
nnirnals denominated mammalia, and evidently intended for the nourishment of her off¬ 
spring. The milk of every animal has certain peculiarities wliich ilistinguish iJt from all 
other milk. I3ut the animal whose milk is most used hy m.in, and with which, con¬ 
sequently, we are best acquainted, is the cow. The external character of all milk is that 
of a white opaque fluid, having a sweetish taste, and a specific gravity somewhat greater 
than tiuit of yvater. When allowed to remain at rest, it separates into 2 parts; a thick 
whitish fluid called cream, collecting in a thin .stratum over its surface, and a more dense 
watery body, remaining below. Milk which has stood for some time after the separation 
of the cream, becomes acescent, and tlien coagulates. When the coagulmn is pressed 
gently, a serous fluid is forced out, and there remains tlie caseous part of the milk, or 
pure cheese. 

Butter, one of the most valuable animal products, i.s solidified cream, and is obtained 
artificially by cbuniiug, —(Sec Buttek.) 

Milk has always been a favourite food of most European nations, and especially of the 
IVitisb. Lacte ct came vlimnt, says Caesar of our ancestors ; and the same articles still 
continue to form a large part of our subsistence. IMr. Middleton estimated (.'If/r/cJ/ZGov// 
Survey of Mi(l(Ui'se.v, 2d ed. p. 419.), that, in 1806, no fewer tlian 8,500 milch cows 
w'cre kept for the supply of London and its environs with milk and cream ; and he 
estimated the average (juantity of milk olitainod from each cow at nine quarts a day, tir 
3285 quarts a year, leaving, every deduction being taken into account, 3200 quarts of 
marketable produce. 

lint Mr. Youatt, in his valuable work on cattle, their breeds, See., estimated the 
number of dairy cow.s kept in 184.3, in London ai\d its environs, at 12,000; affording, 
on Mr. Middleton’s hypothesis, an annual supply of 38,400,000 quarts of milk. Now, 
as milk is sold by the retailers at from 3r/. to ^<1. a quart after the cream is separated 
from it, and as the cream is usually sold at from 2^. fid. to 3#. a quart, and there is 
reason to suspect that a good deal of water is intermixed with the milk, we believe vve 
should hardly be warranted in estimating that the milk, as obtained from the cow, is 
sold at less than 5d. a quart, whieh gives 800,000/. as the total price of the milk con¬ 
sumed in the city and its immediate vicinity. If to this sum were added the further 
sums paid for cheese and butter, the magnitude of the entire sum paid in the me¬ 
tropolis for milk, and the various products derived from it, would appear not a little 
astonishing. 

MILLET (Ger. Ilirse ; Fr. Millet, MU; Jt^Miylio, PanicastreUo; Sp. Mljo ; I^t. 
Milium, Panicum miliaceum). 'i'here arc 3 distinct .species of millet ; the Poli.sh millet, 
the commoft or German millet, and the Indian millet. It is cultivated as a species of 
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grain; and is sometimes employed to feed poultry, and as a substitute for rice. The 
Indian millet grows to a large size; but the autumns in England are seldom dry 
and warm enough to allow of its being cultivated here. — (Loudon’s Encyc, of Agri¬ 
culture.') 

MILL-STONES (Ger. Miihfsteine; Gr. Pierres meuUires; It. Mole macine; Sp. 
Mnelas de MoUno; Rus. Schernowoi Aamew,) the large circular stones, which, wlien put 
in motion Jjy machinery, grind corn and other articles. *lhe diameter of common 
mill-stones is from 5 to 7 feet, and their thickness varies from 12 to 18 inches. These 
stones have been principally imported from Rouen and other parts of France ; the 
burr-stones of that country being supposed to be more durable than our own. Mill¬ 
stones are, however, found at Conway, in North Wales, and in some parts of Scotland, 
which have been said, though on no very good authority, to be equal to those im¬ 
ported. ♦ 

The island of Milo, in the Archipelago, furnishes millstones of a very excellent 
quality. They arc exported to Greece, Italy, and other countries on the Mediterranean, 
wdiere they are employed in grinding the hard wheat, or grano duro, used in the manu¬ 
facture of macaroni, vermicelli, &c. The quarries arc wrought on account of govern¬ 
ment, and the stones sold at moderate prices fixed by a tariff, which, however, leave a 
handsome profit to the state. ( Tournefort., Voyage au Levant, letter iv.; Strong’s Greece, 

p. 222.) 

Whether it were owing, as was generally supposed, to the inferiority of the stones, or 
to some other cause, there can he no doubt of the fact that down to a late period our 
dour mills were less efficient than those of France and some other countries; and hence, 
in part at least, the late very large importations of French flour. But this inferiority 
is now all but wliolly obviated. The English mills produce Hour of a superior quality ; 
and hard, as well as soft, wheat is readily bought by our millers. Tlie duties on mill 
and other stones have been repealed. 

MINING COMPANIES. By this designation was formerly meant the associa¬ 
tions formed in London, in 1825, for working mines in Mexico and S. America; hut at 
present it comprises all mining projects carried on by joint stock associations. 

Tlie mania for mining concerns, which raged in London and tlie empire generally in 
1821 and J825, after the opening of Mexico and other parts of Spanish America to our 
intercourse, forms a remarkable, and we are sorry to a<ld, disgraceful ®ra in our com¬ 
mercial history. Now that the delusion is long past, we have difficulty in conceiving 
how mercantile men could be led to entertain such visionary expectations, and to pay 
immense premiums for shares in distant and hazardous undertakings of which they 
knew little or nothing. Wo may, therefore, be excused for appropriating a page or two 
to the notice of an infatuation hardly second to that which led to the South Sea and 
Mississippi scliemes. 

The American mining companies formed at the outset had some sort of basis for 
favourable expectations, their directors having m ule contracts for a number of mines in 
IMexico, described by Humboldt as having enriched many families. This particularly 
applies to the Heal del Monte Company, whose mines are situated in the mountainous 
district of that name ; to the Anglo-Mexican Company, whose mines are at Guanaxuato, 
the principal mining quarter in Mexico; and to the United Mexican Company, whose 
contracts, though too widely spread, comprise several valuable mines at, Zacatecas, 
Sombreretc, Guanaxuato, and other j)arts. 

'i'hese associations were formed in I..ondon early in 1824, and during the spring and 
summer of that year their stock or shares bore only a small premium; but towards the 
winter it began progressively to rise ; not because of any favourable intelligence from 
the mines (for the accounts ftom Mexico merely reported the arrival of the English 
agents), but from a blind ardour and spirit of speculation in the public, which really took 
omne ignotum pro magnifico, every rumour of a mine for a certain and inexhaustible 
source of profit and of wealth ! It wgis supposed that our countrymen were about to 
reap an immediate harvest; to lay their hands on a treasure hid for ages. This was said 
to be the true discovery of America, the effectual access to her resources. Every new 
contract for a Mexican mine produced a rise in the shares of the other companies, as if 
the fresh undertaking must necessarily he a source of profit to the whole ! And the 
result was, that in January, 1825, the premium on the shares of most of the companies 
exceeded cent, per cent. 1 It must not, however, be imagined that this rise of price was oc¬ 
casioned solely by the competition of individuals who intended to continue to hold stock 
and to trust to the dividends made by the companies for a return. That this was the 
case in the first instance, is, speaking generally, true. But a liost of others, actuated by 
very different views, speedily entered tlic field. A peculiar combination of circumstances, 
at the head of which must be placed an almost incredible degree of ignorance and folly 
on the part of a considerable portion of the public, spread a spirit of gambling i^nong all 
classes. Many who were most eager in the pursuit of shares, intended only to hold them 
for tt few hour‘s, days, or week's, to profit by the rise which they anticipated would take 
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place by selling them to others more crc(lulou.s or bold than thcm.selves. The con¬ 
fidence of one set of .speculators confirmed that of others. Meanwhile the public gul¬ 
libility, or rather it.s incliscrlininating rapacity, was liberally administered to. Company 
after company was formed without any previous contract; in otlier words, without any 
foundation whatever I The plan was to fix on a district in America, understood to 
contain mines; to form a company bearing the name of such district ; to obtain a first 
payment from the shareholders, and to send or pretend to send out agents, to survey 
the district and engage mines. Such was the case of most of those companies having 
the names of districts in South America; and such, also, was the case of the Hispaniola 
or St. Domingo Company, formed on the basis of accounts given by Robertson of 
mines wrought in that island some 3 centuries ago ! And yet lawyers, clergymen, and 
even the nobles of the land, were candidates for shares in these miserable bubbles, in 
the hope of finding (in which, luckily, most of them were disappointed) some dupe to 
buy their shares at a premium.* 

As the year 1825 proceeded, the mining mania gradually declined, not from any 
falling off in the prosjiects of the companie.s, for in truth they never had any, but in the 
supjily of money in London. That redundancy of the currcpcy in which the mining 
mania had partly originated, liaving brought about an adverse exchange, and a heavy 
drain for bullion on the Bank of khigland, the latter was obliged to-pull uj), and in a 
moment the bubble burst, and unreasonable suspicion took the place of blind unthinking 
confidence. Mining projects, from being in the highest favour, fell to the lowest point 
in the public estimation. The shares of the 3 piincipal companies, some of which had 
been iit a premium of .500 per cent., fell to par: that is 100/. in money, and no more, 
could be got for 100/. of the company’s stock ! They maintained this price for a con¬ 
siderable time, because most of the parties interested continued to have a favourable 
impression of the undertakings. Demaiuls, however, continued to be made for addi¬ 
tional sums to meet the expenditure abroad; and in 1826 and 1827 mining shares 
progressively declined, .so that 100/. stock fetched only 20/. or 25/. in money. Tfie 
bubble companies were entirely destroyed, and the few only remained that were founded 
by capitalists an<l had some foundation to stand upon. 

Even these would have been relinquished, or have shrunk into very small dimen.sions, 
had not tlie directors been able to enfoicc further payments, by forfeiting, in default of 
sucIj, whatever had been previously paid by the sub.seribers. llie usage was, that on 
becoming a shareholder each person subs rihed the deed of the company, engaging to 
pjiy, when called on, such instalments or sums to account (generally 10/. on each share) 
a.s should be required by the tlirectors, until he had completed payment of the 100/. 
And many shareholders who had advanced 50/. or 60/. unwisely preferred paying 10/. 
from time to time, rather than incur the immediate forfeiture of all they had j)aid. 
Those who held only a few shares felt this in a less degree; but to the holders of a 
number of shares, the grievance was most seriou-s. Numbcr.s of them raised the money 
with great dilhcnlty ; often selling, at a heavy loss, their family property, or prevailing 
on relations to make them advances, to their great inconvenience, and, as far as can be 
seen, with almost no prosi^cct of a return. Resentment would be excited against the 
directors, liad they not been, in general, the heaviest suflerers : their regulations re- 
cpiircd them to holtl a certain number of shares (perhaps 20 or 30) ; but in their blind 
confidence they frequently held 200 or 300, and drew on themselves a proportional 
sacrifice — in several cases, the loss of their whole proj>erty. 

The managers of the companies formed in tlie outset were principally chargeable with 
ignorance, rashnes.s, and overweening confidence. They had, in fact, but little infonna- 
tion to go upon. The monopoly enforced by Old Spain had prevented any consider¬ 
able communication between this country and her colojues. And of the Spaniards 
settled in Mexico, and diiven from it by the civil wars and consequent emancipation of 
the country, few or none found tlieir way hither, the great majority having rejiaired 
to Cuba, tlie south of France, and Spain. Nor were the published accounts of the 
country entitled to much confidence: lluuiboldt’s I’ravels formed the chief authority, 
but their illustrious author, thougii generally cautious, seems, in this instance, to have 
placed too much confidence in vague, exaggerated statements. Our merchants knew, 
generally, that silver mines formed a main branch of the [iroductivc industry of Mexico, 
anil had enriched very many families originally in humble circumstances; hut they 
had no idea of the injury sustained by the mines during the civil war, nor of the 
amount of expenditure reipiircd to bring them into a working state: nor were they 
aware how little useful information could be expected from the natives; the working 

* Those wlio may be desirous of seeing the extent to which the publie credulity was practised upon in 
1K21 ;y.id may consult a pamphlet published by H. Engbsli, broker, in 1827, wnicb contains an 

uceount of all the joint stock companies lormed and projected iu these nicmorable years. It piesents n 
mo-t extraordinary picture. Theie were in all 74 mining companies lormed ami projected ! Tlie number 
and qu iliw ot the otlier scheTne.s were sinnl.ir. It due to IVIr. Itanug (tlie late Lord Ashburton) to say 
tliat he denounced the evil wlicii in progiess ; and warned the unthinking iniillitude of the ruin tliey weic 
brmging upon themsehes ; b. t to no piirixj.-c. 
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of the mines, like every operation requiring skill and intelligence, having been super¬ 
intended by natives of Old Spain, who had either fallen in the civil war, or been ex¬ 
pelled after the Mexicans succeeded in the contest. Hence, the agents of our companies 
found on the spot only native Mexicans, without education or experience in business, 
and, speaking generally, without candour or probity. They urged our countrymen to 
drain the mines, not by machinery, of which they had no idea, but by animal power, 
the use of which was of advantage to them, by employing their horses, and creating a 
great consumption of maize, the principal grain of the country. Then, as to the last 
and most important stage in the business of mining,—the mode of extracting the 
silver from the ore, — the Mexicans, wholly unacquainted with the improvements made 
in Germany during the last half century, recommended amalgamation, a process con¬ 
ducted by them in a very rude manner, .and which, in most qualities of silver ore, fails 
to extract the whole, or any thing like the whole, of the metal. Ihe object of the 
Mexicans, in short, was merely to make Knglish capital he circulated among them ; thus 
giving employment to their people for a time, and bringing the mines into an improved 
state; when they (the Mexicans) might hope to re.sinnc them after our countrymen had 
exhausted their resources, or had become weary of their contracts- 

Actuated by these views, the Mexicans pressed one undertaking after another on the 
agents of the companies, who were but too eager to enter on them without such incite¬ 
ment. All the companies fell into errors of the .same kind, having engaged too many 
mine.s, and conducted them, for a time, as if their funds were unlimited. They reckoned 
on finding, as they proceeded, supplies in the produce of the mines; but that produce, 
though considerable in quantity, seldom yielded the expected result, owing to the very 
impel feet method of extracting the silver from the ore, as well as to the various disad¬ 
vantages attendant on the vast distance of the undertakings from this country. These 
disadvantages were ill supplied by the agents of the companies. Mining in England 
is not conducted on a scale sufficient to afford any great choice of superintendents for 
mines abroad; it was necessary, in such appointments, to waive the qualification of 
mining knowledge, and to be satisfied with men of fair character and reputed ability in 
their respective professions, however different front mining. Hence the appointment as 
agents, of naval and military officers, oh the half-pay list; whose habits, whatever ihight 
be their personal merits, were very different from those required for such concerns, 
'riiis suffices, in part at least, to account for the disappointments of the companies in a 
very material point — the conduct of tlieir commissioners or agents abroad ; for, of the 
whole number, it would be difficult to point out more than 2 or 3 entitled to the prai.se 
of judicious management. 'I'hc same applied to most of the inferior employes, or to tire 
practical miners, clerks, and mechanics. 

'I’lic expense of conveying the requisite machinery from the coast of Mexico to the 
mining di.stric‘ts, generally at a great distance in the interior, absorbed much capital, 
'i’lie country has few practicable roads, and these have latterly been allowed to fall into 
disrepair; draught carriages are almost unknown, and burdens arc carried on the backs 
of mules and horses : add to this, that Mexico beiirg under-peopled, labour is nearly us 
high in it as in the United States of North America; and the mechanical arts being in 
a manner unknown, all skilled workmen, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, and working 
engineers, had to he sent from England at a heavy expense. (For an account of the 
low state of the arts in Mexico, see the extracts from Chevalier’s Letters in the Geoy. 
Diet. art. Mexico.) 

Such were the chief causes of the failure of the Mexican mining companies ; .and several of these may 
be referred to one radical dis.advantnge — the non-existence of sliver mines in England. We have, in 
Cornwall, considerable mines of tin and copper, while in the northern counties we have mines of lead ; 
but of silver we have none that deserve the name. How much better had It been had our countrymen 
set out with a consciousness that Germany i.s the only country in which the treatment of silver ore is 
conducted on scientific principles 1 The Saxons extract .a protit from ore of very inferior quality, often 
worth only a fourth or fifth part of the ore raised by the Mexicans on .account of our companies, but 
which, being wrought by their crude, inefficient, and expensive process, fails to afford anything like a 
satisfactory return. There seems no reason to doubt that the German process may be applied to silver 
ore in Mexico as in p:urope: the difficulties arise, not from difference in the quality of the ore, but from 
the want of experienced smelter.s, and the general backwardness of the Mexicans in mechanics. 

But though the companies had been in all other respects successful, they had a serious drawback to 
conti nd'with in the unsettled state of the country. No government has as yet been established In Mexico, 
nor in any other of the newly constituted American states, with power, or perhaps inclination, suffi¬ 
cient to put uown disturbances, or to enforce the observance of contracts. So long as the companies were 
struggling to put their mines into order, th»y sustained little inconvenience from the circumstances now 
meiuioncil; but the moment they had succeeded in bringing them once more into a productive state, and 
were beginning to have a reasonable prospect of obtaining some leturn for their enormous outlays, they 
were annoyed by questions as to title, and by the setting up of claims on the mines, of which they had 
never heaid before. In some instances the claimants had recourse to violence, and the companies’ 
servants were forcibly ejected from their works ! Chevalier says that it required an armed force to 
tr.iiisport any quantity ot ore from the mine to the place of its destination : and he gives an account of a 

murderous attack made in 1835 on some miners beh.nging to the Keal del Monte company_(See Geos. 

Diet. art. Mexico.) Probably, however, there has latterly been. In this re^pcct, some improvement. AC 
all events, the produce of the mines is increasing in Mexico and most paitsof South America.—fSee art. 
Previous Metai.s.) 

Without, however, pretending to anticipate the final result of these remote speculations, wc shall 
conclude with a brief notice of the considerations on both iidesofthc question, rhccircnmstaiiceeadverse 
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to the success of mining companies in Amerfca, conducted on account of parties in England or fn an/ 
part of Europe, are— ^ . 

1. The various disadvantages of distant management. These are so man/ and so serious, as to admit 
of only one corrective, — selling the ore as soon as raised, and transferring to individuals, for their own 
account, the extraction of the metal, as is done in Cornwall, and, in a eomewhat different manner, in 
Saxony. The ores also ought to be raised by paying the workmen, not fixed wages, but a tribute or 
portion of the proceeds. 

2. The half-civilised state of the inhabitants, their unsettled political condition, and the want of power 
or disposition on the part of those in power to make contracts bo observed ; and to binder the former 
proprietors of the mines, or those connected with them, from setting up fictitious claims, and enforcing 
them by violence. 

3. The high price of labour; the ignorance of the natives as to mechanics, and still more as to 
science. Hence the necessity of having artisans and confidential superintendents from Europe at a heavy 
expense. 

On the other hand, the circumstances in favour of such undertakings are — 

J. The abundance of silver ore, which is far greater than in any part of Europe. 

2. Tlio former success of mining in Mexico, under a system extremely rude and expensive, compared 
to that which is now followed in Germany. 

3. The probability of peace in Europe, and of an abundance of monied capital ; so that fhe failure of 
the present companies may not involve a relinquishment of their enterprises, any more than the failure 
of the first New River Company, about two centuries ago, implied an abandonmotit of their project. 
There is surely, also, some probability that anarcliy and disorder will iiltiiuately cea-sc ; and that the 
security of property will, in the end, be established. We confess, however, that tlie>(> are but pro¬ 
blematical and contingent events ; and that it may reasonably bo doubted whether any considerable 
future success can he anticipated. 

It seems, however, as if there were something in mining speculations that renders them exceedingly 
unsuitable for joint stock a.ss(>ciations. At all events, hardly one of the joint stock associations formed 
in this country for the working of mtnes has been siiecessful. The company for working the copper 
mines near Santiago in Cuba appears to lie tlie only one tiiat has in any degree realised the magnificent 
pro.spects that were held out in 1H24 and I82.'j—-(See for further information on thi.s siihji et tiio arts, 
ruiscinus Metais and Veii\ Cnvz.) 

MINIUM, OR RED OXIDE OF LE.4D, a tasteless powder of an intense red 
colour, often inclining to orange, and very heavy; its specific gravity being 8*9 1. It 
is extensively used in the arts. 

MOCHA, the principal port in the Red Sea frequented by Europeans, in that part 
of Arabia called Yemen, about dO miles to the nortli of the Strait of Rab-el-mandcl), 
lat. 13° 19' 30" N., Ion. 43° 20' E. Population variously estimated ; biit may, perhaps, 
amount to from .5,000 to 7,000. It i.s encircled with walls, and indiirerently ftjrti/ied. 
Its appearance from the sea is imi>osiiig. 

Mocha is situated on the margin of a dry sandy plain. It is built close to the shore, 
between 2 points of land which project and form a bay. Vessels drawing from 10 to 
12 feet water may anchor within this bay at about a mile from the town ; but large 
ships anchor without the bay in th ■ roads, in 5 or 7 fathom.s water — the grand mosque 
bearing E. S, E., and the fort to the south of the town S. by E., distant about two miles 
from the shore. The great article of export from Mocha is coifee, which is universally 
admitted to be of the finest quality. It is not possible to form any very accurate esti¬ 
mate of the quantity exported ; but wc believe it may be taken at 10,000 tons, or per¬ 
haps more. The greater portion is sent to Djiddaand Suez ; but there is a pretty large 
export to Bombay, and other parts of India, whence some is sent to Europe : occasion¬ 
ally, however, the exports from Moclia and Hodeida, direct from Europe, are very 
considerable. Besides coffee, the principal articles of export are, dates, adjoue, or paste 
made of dates, myrrh, gum Arabic, olihanum, senna (casnia senna), sharks’ fins, traga- 
canth, horns, and hides of the rhinoceros, halm of Gilead, ivory, gold dust, civet, aloes, 
sagapenum. See. The principal articles of import are, rice, piece goods, iron, and 
hardware, &c. The ivory, gold dust, and civet, met with at Mocha, arc brought from 
the oj)posite coast of Aby.ssinla, whence are also brought slaves, ghee, &c. 

The greater part of the foreign trade of Mocha I» transacted by the Bani.ans ; and it is much safer to 
deal with them ihan witti either Turks or Arabs. European.^ pay .a duty ofSper cent, ad valorem on all 
goods imported b}'them from Europe, India or China; the duty being levied on tlie amount ot tlio sales. 
The buyer pays brokerage, cooley, and boat hire. All kinds of foreign goods are sold on credit, .and the 
payment is made in 3 instalments, or at a certain day, according as may iiavo been agreed on. Coffee is 
always paid for in ready money. On the sale of other goods, tho produce of tlie country, a credit is given ; 
or if ready money b« paid, a discount is allowed at the rate of 9 per cent. VVlicn goods are discharging, 
the master must furnish the Custom-house oflicer with a manifest, or account of the marks, numbers, and 
contents of each package. He then opens two or three bales taken at random ; and if they correspond 
with the account delivered, no further examination is m.adi*; but if they do not correspond, the whole 
bales arc opened, and double duty is charged upon the excess. The quantities being thus ascertained, 
their value is learned from tho account of sales rendered by the seller, and the duty charged accordingly. 
In this respect there is nothing to object to at Mocim; but a good deal of extortion is practised in the 
exaction of port charges, presents, ^c., which may, however, be defeated by proper firmnesf. The port 
charges on ships, or threc~fnast vessels, in:iy amount to about to 400 Mocha dollars, and those on brigs to 
about h;ilf as much. Provisions are plentiful and cheap ; but water is dear ; that in the vicinity being 
brackish and unwholesome, whatever is used for di inking, by all but tlic poorest persons, is brought from 
Musa, about 20 miles off. Fish are abundant and cheap, but not very good. 

Monty. — The current coins of the country aro carats and are 16 vakias = 1 nus^eah : S nusseahs = 1 cuda, about 2 En- 
contmassres ; 7 carats =:it commasbee ; Go commassecs = 1 wine gallons. The lonit nieaiures are tlie guz = 25 Kn> 

itnanish dollar : 100 Spaatsli dollars =: IVt' Moch.-i dollars. glish liichiM; tlie hand covid = 18 Inches, and the long iron 

WeigM* and Mta»urtt, - I'he commercial weights are— covid = 27 inches. 

1.5 Vaklas s= 1 Rottolo = 1 Ih. 2 oz. avoird. In compiliiiK this article, we made use of Midmrn't Oriental 

40 Vakias ae 1 ■' aund = .1 Ihs. avoird. Commerce, and Elmore'* Dirrclory, Niebuhr has given a plan 

10 Maunds = 1 Fr.izel = .Hi lbs. avoird. of the port of M«>cha in his Voyage en Amide, tome i. p. .118. 

1.5 Fra/els — I B.ihar = 1.50 lbs. .vvoird. etl. Ainst. 1776. He has also giv^ some deu.ilt as (o its trade 

There is also a small maundofonly 10 vakias- 1 Mochabahar in his Dei-cription de CArabic, p. 191- But tlie liest account 
~ Ifti 'Boitihay ninunds ; 1 Mocha ttohnr = 11 Surat maunds wc liave seen of Mocha Is in Hamtllim’* Acomnl of the Enri 
.-3 l,'»-l7*> seers, (irain is measured by the kellah, 40 of widi'h fnehV* (vol. i. up. 4<l — .52), an aiciuate du<i v,,lii.ihle wn,k. 

= 1 toiuand, about 170 lbs. «\oirdupois. 'I'he iMpud nica.uies Burckhardt did not visit Moclia ; whjcli is to be regretted. 
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MOGADORE, a sea-port town on the west coast of Morocco, lat. SI 5^ N., 
Ion. 9° HO' W. Population about 10,000. It is indifferently the country in 

the immediate vicinity is low, flat, sandy, and unproductive. Water is scarce and rather 
dear ; being either rain water cpllected and preserved in cisterns, or brought from a 
river about IA mile distant. The port is formed by a small island lying to the south¬ 
ward of the town ; but as tliere is not more than 10 or 12 feet water in it at ebb tide, 
large ships anchor without, the long battery bearing E. distant 1^ mile. The prin¬ 
cipal imports are, English woollen and cotton stuffs and hardware, German liriens, 
tin, copper, earthenware, mirrors, glass, sugar, pepper, paper, and a variety of other 
articles. The exports principally consist of sweet and bitter almonds, gum Arabic, 
and other gums, bees’ wax, cow and calf skins, ivory, ostrich feathers, gold dust, olive 
oil, dates, &c. 

The city of Morocco, distant from Mogadorc about 4 days’ journey (caravan tra¬ 
velling) derives its principal supplies of European produce from the latter; and con¬ 
sidering this circumstance, and the brisk demand for most part of the articles exported 
from Mogadore, it might be supposed that its trade would he pretty extensive. BpT 
such is not the case ; and the truth is that at an average of the 6 years ending with 
1852, the value of our exports to Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco, wnounted to no more 
than 61,712Z. a year. This, however, is not, in so far at least as respects Morocco, oc¬ 
casioned by any disinclination on the part of the natives to commerce, or by the un¬ 
suitableness of our products to their markets, but wholly by the oppressive duties 
whicfi are laid on exports, and which raise their price much above the rates for which 
they can be procured elsewhere. A letter from Mogadore, in the T/mes of July, 1848, 
gives the follovring statement of the then London prices of the principal articles shipped 
from Mogadore with the export duties on the same : 


narbary Produae. 

I.ondon 
'i’rites. 1 

Mogadore 
Export Duty. 

Bartiary Prwluce. j 

J/Ondon 

Prices. 

Majjndore 
Expot t Duty. 


£ s. d. 

£ *. d. 


£ s. d. 

£ t. d. 

Sweet Almonds cwt. 

2 0 0 

0 6 0 

Gtim Sandrac - cwt 

3 10 0 

0 9 6 

liiltor almonds - — 

1 IG 0 

0 6 3 

Ostrich fp.ithcrs - citse 

100 0 0 

31 5 0 

Itecs’-w.ix - — 

6 0 0 

2 1 6 

Goats’ skins - doz. 

0 14 0 

0 2 6 

Wool (washed) - — 

4 4 0 

0 19 0 

Sheep skins - — 

I fi 0 

0 1 6 

Olivo oil - — 

Brown enm - — 

1 19 0 

2 10 0 

0 9- 6 

0 6 3 

Calfskins - • — 

2 5 0 

0 9 G 


“ All these duties are rated in the local currency 25 per cent, higher than here stated; 
but as under an order from ]the emperor they must be paid in casli, the system of credit 
with government having been altogether abolished, that deduction is allowed in the 
shape of discount for prompt payment. 

“ Tlie import trade is regulated on a widely different principle. The duties levied 
on imported articles arc not paid in money, but in kind, and on English manufactures, 
army and navy cloth, brass, copper, tea, and sugar, and in fact in all cases, with few 
exceptions, are rated at 20 per cent, or a fifth part of the goods, whatever they may be, 
that are landed. This primitive mode of business is also accompanied by disadvan¬ 
tages, and assists, in conjunction with the high tariff, to cripple any endeavours attempted 
^to bring the Barbary States in closer mercantile alliance with ourselves.” 

It is to be hoped that the government of Morocco may become alive to the mis¬ 
chievous consequences of this system, Notliing would do so much to promote indus¬ 
try and civilisation in the country, as the effectual reduction, or rather the total repeal 
of the existing duties on exports. 


Momy. — Account* arc kept In nutkocls of 10 ounces; the 
ounce belnff divided into 4 bliinkeelt, an<l the blanket*! ,nfo ‘24 
flucc. Ftotiv their proportion to the KpanUh doll ir, tlie bian- 
keel may bo valued at Id., the ounce at 4d., imd the nutkeel or 
dneat at 3*. 4d. 

tVei/fhtM and Mea*uret.~ The commercial pound is Renc- 
rallj retiulated bv tlie weight of ‘20 Hpanbih dollars; and there¬ 
fore, lOO ibs. Aiogadore welKlit, or ihe ouintal, = 11‘J lbs. 
avoirdupois. I'he market pound for provisions is 60 per cent, 
heavier, or I lb. ox. avoirdupois. 


The com mcastireii are for the most part similar to those of 
Spain, but there are consideraiilc dKcrcpancics. 

The cubit, orcanna, = 21 Kiigli&h inches, is tho principal 
lone measure. 

'i he most ample tdetaila with respect to the trade of Mofta> 
•lore, and the trade and prodnclions of Morocco In gener.d, 
may be foiincl in Jaekmm't Account qf Morocco, c. 6, 7 and 13. 
see also Kdly't Vambut. 


MOHAIR (Ger. Mohr', Fr. Moire; It. Moerro; Sp. Mue, il/wer), the hair of a 
variety of the common goat, famous for being soft and fine as silk, and of a silvery white¬ 
ness. It is not produced any where hut in the vicinity of Angora, in Asia Minor. The 
exportation of this valuable and beautiful article, unless in tlie shape of yarn, whs formerly 
prohibited ; but it may now be exported unspun. The production, preparation, and sale 
of mohair have long engrossed the principal attention of the inhabitants of Angora j and 
it used to form an important article of Venetian commerce. It is manufactured into 
camlets and other expensive stuffs. Hitherto but little has been imported into England. 
— (See, for further particulars, Tourneforty Voyage dn Levant, ii. 463., where there is a 
figure of the goat; and Urquhart on Turkey and its Resourtes, p. 184.) 

MOLASSES OR MELASSES (Fr. Strop de Sucre, Mdasses; Ger. Syrup; It. 
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Mielazzo di zucchero; Sp, Miel de aziiear, Chancaca; Port. MdassOy A&sucar liquido; 
Rus. Pataka sacharnaja), the iincrystallisable part of the juice of the sugar cane, sepa- 
rated from the sugar during its manufacture. It is of a brown or black colour, thick, 
and viscid*, has a^pcculiar odour, and a sweeteinpyreumatictaste. Molasses imported 
from the West India colonics and the Mauritius is charged, on being entered for home 
consumption, with a duty of 9s. a cwt., the duty on foreign molasses, which is quite 
prohibitory, being 235. 9d. a cwt. It is not, however, used in its original state, 
but is purchased by tlie sugar-bakers, who, when it is of an ordinary degree of 
strength, extract from it a coarse, soft species of sugar called bastards, and treacle. 
Rut it is obvious, inasmuch as the duty on molasses is fixed, that the duty on 
the sugar extracted from it will vary indirectly according to the quantity of saccha¬ 
rine matter which it contains; and we understand that, in consequence, molasses is 
frequently imported so rich as to yield good crystallised sugar. We do not know 
whether the practice has been carried to such an extent as materially to injure the 
revenue : but it seems pretty clear that the duty should depend, in pait at least, on the 
<]uality of the molasses, or on the quantity of saccharine matter which it contains, as 
well as on the weight. It is dlflicult — unless advantage has been taken of the way in 
which the duty is assessed, to elude the sugar duties — to account for the fact of the 
imports of molasses from the West India islands not having diminished in anything like 
the same proportion as the imports of sugar. 

About 8 gallons of proof spirit may, it is said, be obtained from a cwt. of molasses, 
such as has recently been imported ; but this depends, of course, wholly on the richness 
of the molasses. 

Part of the refuse that remains, after refining muscovado sugar, is a sweet syruji, 
which, as well as the syrup that remains after boiling molasses to obtain bastards, is 
called treacle. But the ^eaclo obtained from the former is always preferred to that 
obtained from the latter, and fetches 25. per cwt. more. 

Molasses is .sometimes used in preparing the coarser sort of preserves ; and on the 
Cot^tinent it is cxtcncively used in the manufacture of tobacco. 

In 1852,799,287 cwt. of molasses were entered for consumption, of which 1G4,.322 
cwt. were brought from foreign countries. The duty during the same year amounted 
to 160,5331. 5s. 3d. 

MONEY. When the division of labour was first introduced, commodities were 
directly bartered for each other. Those, for example, who had a surplus of corn, and 
M'erc in want of wine, endeavoured to find out those wlio were in the opposite circum¬ 
stances, or who had a surplus of wine and wanted corn, and then exchanged the one for 
the other. It is obvious, however, that the power of changing, and, consequently, of 
dividing employments, must have been subjected to perpetual interruptions, so long as it 
was restricted to mere barter. A. carries produce to market, and B. is desirous to pur¬ 
chase it; but the produce belonging to B. is not suitable for A, C., again, would like 
to buy B.'s produce, but B. is already fully supplied with the equivalent C. has to oiler. 
In such cases—and they must be of a constant occurrence wherever money is not intro¬ 
duced—no direct exchange could take place between the parties ; and it might be very 
difficult to bring it about indirectly.* 

Tl>e extreme inconvenience attending such situations must early have forced themselves 
on the attention of every one. Efforts would, in consequence, be made to avoid them ; 
and it would .speedily appear that the best or rather the only way in which this could he 
effected, was to exchange either the whole of a jiart of one’s surplus produce for some 
commodity of known value, and in general demand; and which, consequently, few 
})ersons would be inclined to refuse to accept as an equivalent for whatever they had to 
dispose of. After this commodity had begun to be employed as a means of exchanging 
other commodities, individuals would become willing to purchase a greater quantity of it 
than might be required to pay for the products they were desirous of immediately obtam- 
iiig ; knowing that should they, at any future period, want a further supply either of 
these or other articles, they would be able readily to procure them in exchange for this 
universally desired commodity. Though at first circulating slowly and with difficulty, it 
would, as the advantages arising from its use were better appreciated, begin to pass freely 
from hand to hand. Its value, as compared with other things, would thus come to be 
universally known; and it would at last be used, not only as the common medium of 
excliange, but as a standard by which to measure the value of other things. 

Now this commodity, whatever it may be, is money. 

An infinite variety of commodities have been used as money in different countries 
and periods. But none can be advantageously used as such, unless it possess several 
very peculiar qualities. The slightest reflection on the purposes to which it is applied, 

* The difTicuUios that would arise on such occasions, and the-devices that would be adopted to over- 
conu. them, have been very well lllust-atcd by Colonel Torrens, In his work on the “ rroduction of 
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must, indeed, be sufficient to convince every one that it is indispensable, or, a* least, 
exceedingly desirable, that the commodity selected to 'serve ^ money 
divisible into the smallest portions ; (2) that it should admit of being kep or 
finite period without deteriorating; (3) that it should, by possessing great value m small 
bulk, be capable of being easily transported from place to place; (4) that one piece oi 
money, of a certain denomination, should always be equal, in magnitude and quaJity, to 
every other piece of money of the same denomination; and (5) that its value shou ( >e 
comparatively steady, or as little subject to variation as possible. Without the ^rst o 
these qualities, or the capacity of being divided into portions of every difficrent magni¬ 
tude and value, money, it is evident, would be of almost no use, and could only be 
exchanged for the few commodities that might happen to be of the same value as its 
indivisible portions, or as whole multiples of them : without the second^ or the capacity 
of being kept or hoarded without deteriorating, no one would choose to exchange com¬ 
modities for money, except only wlien he expected to be able speedily to re-exehange 
that money for something else : without the thirds or facility of transportation, money 
could not be conveniently used in transactions between places at any considerable dis¬ 
tance : without i\\G fourth, or perfect sameness, it would be extremely difficult to appre¬ 
ciate the value of diflerent pieces of money : and without the fifth quality, or comparative 
steadiness of value, money could not serve as a standard by which to measure the value 
of other commodities; and no one would be disposed to exchange the produce of his 
industry for an article that might shortly decline considerably in its power of purchasing. 

The union of the different qualities of comparative steadiness of value, divisibility, 
durability, facility of transportation, and perfect sameness, in the precious metals, 
doubtless, formed the irresistible reason that has induced every civilised community to 
employ them as money. The value of gold and silver is certainly not invariable, but, 
generally speaking, it changes only by slorv degrees; they are divisible into any number 
of parts, and have the singular property of being easily reunited, by means of fusion, 
w ithout loss; they do not deteriorate by being kept; and, from their firm and com¬ 
pact texture, they are very difficult to wear, 'nieir cost of production, especially that 
of gold, is so considerable, that they possess great value in small bulk, and can, of course, 
be transported with comparative facility; and an ounce of pure gold or silver, taken from 
the mines in any (piarter of the world, is precisely equal, in point of quality, to an ounce 
of pure gold or .silver dug from the mines in any other quarter. No wonder, therefore, 
when all the qualities necessary to constitute money are pos.scsscdin so eminent a degree 
by the precious metals, that they have been used as such, in civilised societies, from a 
very remote a^ra. “ They became universal money,” as 'I’urgot has observed, “ not 
in consequence of any arbitrary agreement among men, or of the intervention of any 
law, but b^ the nature and force of things.” 

When first used as money, the precious metals were in an unfashioned state, in bars 
or Ingots, llie jiartlcs having agreed about the <|uantity of metal to bo given for a 
commodity, that quantity was then weighed off*. Ilut this, it is plain, must have been 
a tedious and troublesome process. Undoubtedly, however, the greatest obstacle that 
would he experienced, in early ages, to the use of gold and silver as money, would be 
found to consist in the difficulty of determining the dcgf^c of their purity witli suffi¬ 
cient precision; and the discovery of some means by which their weight and fineness 
might be readily and correctly ascertained, would be felt to be indispensable to their ex¬ 
tensive use as money. Fortunately, tliese means were not long in being discovered. The 
fabrication of coins, or the practice of impressing pieces of the precious metals with a 
stamp indicating tlieir weight and purity, belongs to the remotest antiquity. — (^Gouyet, 
De r Oriffine des Loix, tome i. p. 269.) And it may safely be affirmed, that there 
have been very few inventions of greater utility, or that have done more to accelerate 
the progress of improvement. 

It is material, however, to observe, that the introduction and use of coined money 
make no change whatever in the principle on which exchanges were previously con¬ 
ducted. 'rho coinage saves the trouble of weighing and assaying gold and silver, but 
it docs nothing more. It declares the weight and purity of the metal in a coin; but the 
value of that metal or coin is in all cases determined by precisely the same principle.s 
which determine the value of other commodities, and would be a.s little affected by 
being recoined with a new denomination, as the burden of a ship by a change of her 
name. 

Inaciffirate notions with respect to the influence of coinage seem to have given rise to 
the opinion, so long entertained, that coins were merely the sf^ns of values i But it is 
clear they have no more claim to this designation than bars of iron or copper, sacks of 
wheat, or any other commodity. They exchange for otlicr things, because they are 
desirable articles, and are possessed of real intrinsic value. A draft, check, or bill may 
not improperly, perhaps, be regarded as the sign of the money to be given for it. But 
that money is nothing but a commodity; it is not a sign — it is the thing signified. 
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Money, however, is not merely the universal equivalent, or marchandise banale, used 
by society; it is also the standard used to compare the values of all sorts of products ; 
and the stipulations in the great bulk of contracts and deeds, as to the delivery and dis¬ 
posal of property, have all reference to, and are comrnonly expressed in, quantities of 
money. It is plainly, therefore, of the utmost importance that its value should be pre¬ 
served as invariable as possible. Owing, however, to improvements in the arts, the cx- 
liaustion of old mines, and the discovery of new ones, the value of the precious metals is 
necessarily inconstant: though, if we except the ettccts produced in the 16th century 
by the discovery of the American mines, it does not appear to have varied so much at 
other times as might have been anticipated. Great mischief has, however, been re})eatedly 
occasioned by the changes that have been made in most countries in the weight, and 
sometimes also in the purity, of coins; and since the impolicy of these changes has 
been recognised, similar, and perhajis still more extensive, disorders have sprung from 
the improper use of substitutes for coins. It is, indeed, quite obvious, that no change 
can take place in the value of money, without proportionally affecting the pecuniary 
conditions in all contracts and agreements. Much, however, of the influence of a 
change depends on its direction. An increase in the value of money is uniformly more 
prejudicial in a public point of view than its diminution : the latter, though injurious* 
to individuals, may sometimes be productive of national advantage ; but such can 
never be the case with the former. — (Sec Principles of Political Economyy by the author 
of this work, Sd ed. pp. 510—515.) 

No certain estimate can ever be formed of the quantity of money required to conduct 
the business of any country ; this quantity being, in all cases, determined by the value 
of money itself, the services it has to perform, and the devices used for economising its 
employment. Generally, however, it is very considerable ; and when it consists wholly 
of gold and silver, it occasions a very heavy expei;se. There can, indeed, be no doubt 
that the wish to lessen this expen.se has been one of the chief causes that have led all 
civilised and commercial nations to fabricate a portion of their money of some less 
valuable material. Of the various substitutes resorted to for this pur]>o.se, pai)er is, in 
all respects, the mo.st eligible. Its cinj)loyment seems to have grown naturally out of 
the circumstances incident to an advancing society. When government becomes siifli- 
cicntly powerful and intelligent to entbree the observance of contracts, individuals 
pos.sessed of written jiromises from other.s, that they will pay certain sums at certain 
specified periods, begin to assign them to tho.se to whom they are indebted ; and when 
the subscribers arc persons of fortune, and of whose solvency no doubt can be entertained, 
their obligations arc readily accepted in payment of debts. But when the circulation of 
promi.ses, or bills, in this way, has continued for a while, individuals begin to ])erceive 
that they may derive a profit by issuing them in such a form as to fit them for being 
readily used as a substitute for money in the ordinary transactions of life. ‘Hence the 
origin of bank notes.* An individual in who.se wealth and discretion the public liave con¬ 
fidence, being applied to for a loan, .say of 5,000/., grants the applicant his bill or note, 
payable on demand, for that sum. Now, as this note passes, in consequence of tlie con¬ 
fidence placed in the issuer, currently from lumd to hand as cash, it is (juite as useful to 
the borrower as if it had beert^gold; and supirosing that the rate of interest is 5 ])er cent., 
it will yield, so long as it continues to circulate, a revenue of '2501. a year to the issuer. 
A banker who issues notes, coins, as it were, his credit. He derives the same revenue 
from the loan of his written promise to pay a certain sum, tl)at he could derive from the 
loan of the sum itself, or of an equivalent amount of produce 1 And while he thus 
increases his own income, he, at the same time, contributes to increase the wealth of ihe 
public. The cheaj)cst species of currency being substituted in the place of that which 
is most expensive, the superfluous coins arc either used in the arts, or are exported 
in exchange for raw materials or manufactured goods, by the use of which both wealth 
and enjoyments are increased. Kver since the introduction of bills, almost all great 
commercial tran.sactions have been carried on by means of paper only. Notc.s are also 
used to a vel*y great e.xtent in the ordinary bu-sincss of society ; and while they are 
readily exchangeable at the pleasure of the holder for coins, or for the precise quantities 
of gold or silver they profess to represent, their value is maintained on a par with the 
value of these metals ; and all injurious fluctuations in the value of money are as eficc- 
tiuilly avoided as if it consisted wholly of the precious metals. 

In common mercantile language, tlie party who exchanges money for a commodity 
is said to buy ; the party who exchanges a commodity for money being saM to sell. 
Price, unless where the contrary is distinctly mentioned, always means the value of a 
commodity estimated or rated in m<Wiey. — (For a further account of metallic money, 
see the article Coin ; and for an account of paper money, see the.article Banks.) 

MONOPOLY. By this term is usually meant a graflt from the Crown, or other 
coinpetent authority, conveying to some one individual, or number of individuals, the 
sole rigVit of buying, selling, making, importing, exporting, &c. someone commodity, or 
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set of commodities. Such grants were very common previously to the accession of the 
House of Stuart, and were carried to a very oppressive and injurious extent during the 
reign of Queen Pilizabeth. The. grievance became at lengtli so insupportable, that, 
notwithstanding the opposition of government, which looked upon the power of granting 
monopolies as a very valuable part of the prerogative, they were abolished by the famous 
act of 1624, the 21 Jac. 1. c. 3. This act declares tliat all monopolies, grants, letters 
patent for the sole buying, selling, and making of goods and manufactures, shall be null 
and void. It^exccpts patents for fourteen years for tlic sole working or inalcing of any 
new manufactures within the realm, to the true and first inventors of such manufactures, 
provided they be not contrary to law^ nor mischievous to the state. It also excepts 
grants by act of parliament to any corporation, company, or society, for the pdargement 
of trade, and letters patent concerning the making of gunpowder, &c. lliis act effec¬ 
tually secured the freedom of industry in Great Britain; and has done more, perhaps, 
to excite the spirit of invention and industry, and to accelerate the progress of wealth, 
than any other in the statute book. 

MONTEVIDEO, a sea-port, and the capital of the republic of Uruguay, on the 
north bank of the Rio de la Plata, lat. 34° 54^ 11" S., Ion. 56° 13' 18" W. l^e po¬ 
pulation, which is variously estimated, may probably be about 12,000. 'Hie town is built 
in the form of an. amphitheatre, on a regular plan, and is well fortified. It has suffered 
much from the various revolutions to wliich it has been subject during the last 30 years. 

Montevideo Is situated 2® 3' 33" W. of Cape St. Mary, tl»e northern limit of the embouchure of the 
I.a Plata. Vessels from the north bound to Montevideo genenilly make this cape, entering the river 
between it and the small island of Lobos, In from 14 to 17 iuthoms. The course is thence nearly W. to 
the IsUi of Flores, on whlcli is a light-house 112 feet above the level of the .sea, with a revolving light. 
From Flores to Montevideo is IG miles in a direct line, and the course W. by S. by compass. A light- 
Imuse, 475 feet above the level of the sea, has been erected on the summit of the Montevideo, whence tlie 
town has its name. The latter is built on a projtH'tlng tongue of land, the port being on its S. side. This, 
v^hieh is the best on the I.a Plata, is a large circular basin open to the S.W. ; generally the water is 
shallow, not exceeding from 14 to 19 feet, but the bottom being soft mud, vessels are seldom damaged by 
grounding. It should, however, be observed that the depth of water In the harbour, as well as throughout 
the whole of the Rio de la Plata, depends very much on the direction .and strength of the winds. Tho 
8. W. wind, calledblows right into the bay of Montevideo with much force, not uufrequently 
causing a rise of a fathom or more in the depth of water 1 But It rarely occasions much damage to 
vessels properly moored with anchors to the S.W., S.E., and one to the N. — American Pilot, 

pp. .542—555, ; Coulier sur Irs Phan’s, ^c.) 

Montevideo has a considerable commerce. The great articles of export consist of animal products, or 
of hides, beef, tallow, hair, bones, grease, wool, &c. The imports principally consist of British cottons, 
woollens, and hardware, flour, wine and spirits, linens, sugar, tobacco, boots and shoes, salt, &c. 


Account specifying the Quantities and Value.s of the various Articles of Native Produce exported from 
Montevideo iu 1812, 


i;aUc(1 ox and cow hides, at $3 M 
7(l'),7.‘)9 drv ox and cow hidei,, at $‘2 .50 - 
51 'i3 salfcil horse imlos, at 1.3 reals 

.3,.'5.30 drv horse IndoH, at 10 re.vU • 
4.3.3,810 quintals )erkt«l hcef, at 0 
HJ,.').30 ariubas t;re;ii,c, at 1.3 reals 
arrohas tallow, at 15 reals 
7i6'>y quiiitaU horse hair, at $14 0 
S7.3,y('0 horns, at $30 0 - 

it,.5.3.5 baleh wool, at $ .30 0 
Hii.H'tO colt skins, at .3 reals - - 

il,.580 arrohas martts’ oil, at 9 reals 


$2,272,48.3 
1,7.5'),3<)7 
88,1 Cl 
4,Ifi2 
8f.7,C20 
141,911 
4,8,101 
107,22C 
29,219 
7(.,O60 
8,.58 4 
2,902 


97,033 calf skins, at 3 reals - • 

2.691 (lo/cn sheep skins, at $2 0 • • 

9,0 M quintals hiue c^ittings, at $2 0 • • 

4,.37.5 Ions hones, at $C 0 - - • 

2,024 dozen nutria skins, at $2 50 - 

2,011 pounds ostrich feathers, at 2 reals 
Deer skiii.s, hone ashes, tallow candles, mules, seal 
oil and skins . . • . . 


3fi,387 

6,182 

18,088 

26,2.50 

5,060 

60.3 

75,932 


Total . - . $5,573,218 


Account of sundry Exports from Buenos Ayres and Montevideo in the following Yean. 


Years. 

Dry and 
saltwlOx 
and Cow 
Hides, 

Horse Hides. 

Horse Hair. 

Wool. 

Shocp Skins. 

Nutria Skins. 

Tallow and 
Soap. 

Homs. 

18.38 

1839 

1810 

1841 

1812 

Niimlier. 

1,21.8,101 

1,262,168 

1 ,.318,82 7 
.3,.562,938 
2,930,<J40 

Number. 

61,596 
49.798 
48.804 
177,608 
140,.365 

Arrohae. 
80,6.36 
49,8.32 j 
61,101 
177,095 

1 11.5,811 1 

Arro5rt». 

199,059 

76,062 

9(>,6ll 

9.59,067 

516,798 

Doxent. 

,58,965 

16,804 

10,.351 

211,694 

102,124 

Doxene. 

71,745 

21,8,39 

12,.540 
97,904 

97 ,.523 

Arrobae, 

314,25.3 

407,-392 

375.474 

1,222,086 

511,735 

Number, 

1,0.30,000 
1,199,0(8) 
1,142,0.36 
2,6.37.972 
2,18.3,919 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS. 

In National or Foreign VeeseU, at Montevideo, 

1. Machinery, ajrricultural linnlenients, instru- 

tnents lised In the arts ana sciences, books, 
prints, and maps ... - free. 

2. Silk, raw and wrouitht, laces, blonde, t;nld, 

atid silver embroidiry, watches, jewellery, 
saltpetre, ]>IasteT of Paris, cod, timber, 
cotton frlnfre, and wooden hoops - - .5 per cent. 

3 powder, pitch, tar, rosin, and naval stores - 13 _ 

4. All raw materials, and manufactured articles, 

not included in the meccdlng enumeration 15 — 

5. Suttar, Paraguay and thtina teas, cocoa, cassia 

ifgnea, and cinnamon, spices, druqs, and 
provi.slons ill general - - - - 20 — 

6. Furniture, pictures, looking glasses, musical 

Instruments, all sorts of carriages, carts, 

A'C., and h.vmess, saddles, horses' furniture 
(excelling hona.- cloths of the manufacture 
of the ailjucent provinces, winch pav 15 jier 
cent.), ready made clothes, hoots ,mid shoes, 
liqueurs, brandy, wine, vinegar, ale and 
porter, cider, tobacco, and soap - - 25 — 


Salt, 2 reals the fanega, say lid. per 290 lbs. 

7. Hides of all i’las.ses, hair, horns, tallow, silver 

and gold. In bullion or coin - - fVee. 

A small charge is made for warehousing and porterage on 
I>assina through the Custom-house. Goods may be tiouded for 
an Indefinite period, during which time they are subject to a 
motlerate warehou.se rent. 

Foreign flour pays as follows; — ^ 

8 dollars per barrel, when wheat is worth 2 to 5 dollars per 
fanega, about 224 lbs. 

G dollars per barrel, when wheat is worth 3 to 5 dollars per 
fanega. 

4 dollars, when wheat Is worth 5 to 7 dollars. 

2 iloH.-trs, when wheat is worth 7 to 9 dollars. 

1 dollar, when wheat exceeds 9 dollars. 

Wheat 8 — 

3 dollM per fanega, when wheat is worth 2 to 3 dollars pet 

fanega. 

2 dollars, when wheat Is worth 3 to 6 dollars, 

1 dollar, when wheal Is worth 6 to 10 dolors. 

Nothing, when wheat Is worth above 10 dollars tier fanega. 
Hoods transhipped, or shipi>ed out ofliond, pay 2 per cent. 
Foreign gooiLs, shipped in vessels of loss than 150 tons burden, 
for pons of the Uruguay and Paraguay, pay only 1 per 
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.«W|;ood« pN’bDR are nibiect 

gib p.iy an itSHtioiiid 1 be» cent, to the i on- 
Vtulado; jweAent. to die hosjiital; and. Tor 
W the extlncti^of coinior money*, I per cent. 
f aildithmai on nil ftuoflx that pay •'i per cent, 
'a'l Hoods that pay 1.7, 16, and VO per eeni. 

On all HoocW that p.iy Sd5 jicf cent. - 
On (lour ..... 
On wheat - - - - 


.7 per cent. 
10 — 




DUTIES ON EXROUTS. 

' J*^0tional Of Foreign Veaiel . 
r iiitlllik U reals, 2.7 centedntos, for roconnldor 
vaiuaricaur^ 1 ^flar, and 1 per cent. utisuindo. 
}lm*'hid«.#l fkir reconnid'ir, on Valuations of 5 reals for 
reOunntdijrOiW^t andl )>ur cent. c'on>.ul.adn. 

All otltnjMrodilde of the country pays. 4 per cent, on the mar¬ 
ket val^, and I per cent, ronsuludo. 

Jerketl aha nalt licef, pork, Ac.; alho all forolijn goods tliat 
have paid the Import duty, free. 

Gold and silver, coined or In bulliota, 1 per cent. 

VetteU. 

Poyiiisu. Nntinnnl. 

Part ChargfM. —Tonnage fronViicyond soa, 3 reals. V reaU. 
During loading and nnloadip.g both clasbCa, 

V>ay 1 dollar jier day. / 

Pratlnuc, with pilot -/ * • - R doll.ars. 4 dollars. 

Boat - .' . - - 2 — 2 — 

Without pllot^ . - - -1—2 _ 

National ancL'i'orclgn vessels, th.at neither discharge nor lo.ad 
cargo, and tJjitfdo not remain more than six <la>s, p iv nothing; 
those that ifemaln In tl\e harbour more than six days pay tnie 
third ^lihe ahove tonnage dues. 

• This ban, much to the honour of the anthoritics and 
people, lieen alre.idy accomplished ; but the duty Is juaiii- 
taiiied for general purpoio*. 


National vessels, and vessels belonging to tbo provinces of 
Buenos A yres, etnpUu ed within the ri viir I’lale, called < o.isting, 
pay for a licence for each voyage as follows ; — 


16 - 


30 


31 — 4.'. — 
4(1— GO — 
(,l _ SO — 
SI — 10(» — 
101 and aliove 


4 rea's. 

II) — or 1 dollar, 2 cents. 
18 — or 2 — 2 _ 

2(1 — or ,7 _ 2 — 


6 — 
(j — 
« _ 


tIoajyiM liuea -National and foreign^vessels, soiling for a 

fore gn port beyond sea or in the river I'late, p.iy 2 dollars 
for I he vcKsel, I reals for the captain, 2 reals for each tietimaii, 
1 dollar for eath jiavsenger 

Fitotuge from Montevideo to Buenos Ayres to be paid In 
Moiitevidi-o, 

If itio draught of water do not exceed 


9 feet Burgos measure, .70 dollars. 
VtolUlvet GO _ 

10_ 11 _ 70 — 

11 - 12 — SO — 

12 - 1.7 — 100 — 

13—14 — 120 _ 

M - 1.5 - 140 — 

1.5 _ IG — 160 — 

1(1-17— 190 — 

17 — IS - 220 - 


MimiVjt, IVrighti, and Mrosi/rri.—Paper money there Is none. 
Ciiricnt rnones.the Brazilian patacon and Sspaiiish dollar; 
they pass for 950 ccnle.simo.s. 

1(M1 cents make a le.d. 

SllO (.cuts, or 8 re.ils, make a dollar. 

9()(licnts, orOri iils (,() cents, make li current dollar, or 1 li.rid 
iliilt.ir or piit.icon. 

Weights and measures s.ime as those of Spain; for which 
see Caui/, in (he DUt- 


MOROCCO, OR MAROC^UIN (Gor. Soj^ianif Fr. Mnroquin; It. Mari^occhinn ■ 
Sp. Murroqui; Rus. Sd^fian), a fine kind of leather prepared of the skins of ^oats, iin- 
jiortcd from the Levant, Rarhary, Spain, Flanders, &c. It is red, black, green, yellow, 
&c. It is cxtt'nsively used in the binding of books. 

MIJNJ KE'1\ a species of// m/vb/ or nindder, produced in Ncpaul and in 
various districts of India. 'J’liat vvliicli is brought to England is imported from Calcutta, 
and is cultivated in the high lands about Natiiore in Ihirnea, 'J’he roots arc long aiul 
slender, and wfien brokerr ajipear of a red colour. It is u.sed in dyeing ; the red wliieli 
it produces being, thougli .somcw’hat peculiar, nearly the same as tliat produced by Jhi- 
ropcan madder. Dr. Rancroft says that the colour which it imparts to cotton and linen 
is not so durable as that of madder : but that upon wool or woollen cloth its colour is 
brighter and livelier ; and, when projicr mordants are used, nearly, perhaps (juite, as 
permanent. — {Pcrmauetit dnfours, vol. ii. p. 279.) The best munjcct is in pieces about 
the bigne.ss of a small quill, clean aiuUirm, breaking short, and not pipy or cliafiy. Its 
smell somewhat resembles liquorice root. 

Being a very bulky article, as compared witli its value., tlie freight adds greatly to Its cost. This seems 
to li() the priiK'ipul reason of Its being so very little used in Great Britain, that tiie entire imports, (Inning 
tile 3 years ending with IH4(), ainonnti'd to only 3..W.) cwt. 'I'lu* brokers rstim.ato that 41. per ton of 
frelgiit is Ofinal to I Is. Id. per cwt. on the value of the article; per ton being eqiwd to I3.v. ll)d.; G/. to 
16s 7d. ; and 7/. to Ills. 4f/.; and as flm jirice of munji!(‘t in bond vailes from 12s. to liy-y. a cwt., it is jilam 
it cannot be imported in any consideiahU* quantity, except wlien froiglits are very much dcpre.»se<l. It is 
mostly imported in small packets or bundles of 6 »() or 800 to tbe ton ; but sometimes it is packed in bale* 
like cotton. 

MUSCAT, a city and sea-port situated on the east coast of Arabia, about 9<y miles 
N. W. of Cape Rasselgatc ( Has-el-had), in lat. 2.9° 38' N., Ion. .97^'E. Popu¬ 
lation uncertain ; but estimated by laeut. Wellsted at dO,000, which we incline to think 
beyond the mark. 'Iliero are more Raniaus here than in any other city in Arabia. 
There arc amolig.st them some very extensive merchants, vfho engross almost the whole 
pearl trade of the Persian Gulpb, and the supply of corn from India. The negro slaves 
are numerous, and are generally stout, well made, and active. 

. if 

The harbour, which is the best on this part of the Arabic co.ist, opens to the north, and is shaped like 
a horse-shoe. It is bounded on the W. and S. bv the lofty projecting sliores of the niainliiud, and on 
tlio K. by Muscat Island, a ridge of rock.*: from 200 to 300 f<>et high. The town stands on a sandy beach 
at the south end or bottom of tbo cove or harbour, about 1J mile from its mouth. The depth of water 
near the town varies from 3 to 4 ami ,'j futlioins. Ships at anchor are exposed to the north and north-west 
Aviiuks but as the anchorage is every where good, accidents arc of very rare occurrence. Tiie harbour is 
protected by some pretty .strong forts. Vessels are not allowed to enter after dusk, nor to leav(* bi-foro 
simrise. If the usual signal be made lor a pilot, one will come off, but not otherwise. It i.s best to make 
them attend till the vessel be secured, as tl)ey have excellent boats for carrying out warp anchors. 

Muscat is a place of considerable importance, being at once the key to, and commanding the trade of, 
the Terslnn Gulph. The dominions of the imanm, or prince, are extensive, and his government is more 
liberal and Intelligent than any other in Arabia or Persia. The tosvn. situated at the bottom of a high 
hill, is ill-built and filthy j and, during the montlis of July and August, is one of the hottest inhabited 
tdaees in the world. The country in the immeiliate vicinity of the town is extremely barren ; but it 
Improves as it recedes from the shore. Dates and wheat, particularly the first, ar<i the principal articles 
of produce. ’I'he dates of this part of Arabia are held in high estimation, and are largely exported, tliiiso 
of Bushire and Bussorah being imported in their stead. A date tree is v.alued at from 7 to 10 dollars, and 
its annual produce at from 1 to dollar. An estate is said to be worth 2,000, 3,000, or 4,000 date trees, 
according to the ntiraber it possesses. 

But tiie place derives Its whole importance fVom tbe commerce and navigation of which it is the centre. 
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The Imaum has some large ships of war, and hts subjects possess some of the finest trading vessels to be 
niet with in the Indian seas. The part of Arabia adjoining to Muscat is too poor to have any very consi¬ 
derable direct trade ; but, owing to its favourable situation, the backward state of the country round the 
Persian Gulph, and the superiority of its ships and seamen, Muscat has become an Ipoportaptewfrrpd/, and 
has an extensive transit and carrying trade. Most Kuropean ships bound for Bussoran and Bushire touch 
at it; and more than half the trade of the Persian Gulph is carried on in ships belonging to its merchants.— 
(.See Busiiirb.) But, exclusive of the ports on the gulph. and the south and west coasts of Arabia, ships 
under the flag of the imaum trade to all the ports of British India, to Singapore, Java, the Mauritius, the 
oast coast of Africa, Ac. The pearl trade or the Persian Gulph is now, also, wholly centred at Muscat. 
All merchandise passing up the gulph on Arab bottoms pays a duty of per cent, to the imaum. lie 
also rents the islands of Ormuz and Kishmee, the port of Gombroon, and some sulphur mines, from the 
Persian government. 

In the magazines of Muscat may be found every st>ecies of produce imported into or exported from the 
Persian Quiph. Various articles are also Imported for the use of the surrounding county, and for the 
internal consumption of Arabia. Among these, the principal are rice, sugar, coffee from'Mocha, cotton 
and cotton cloth, cocoa nuts, wood for building, slaves from Zanguebar, dates from Bushire and Bussoiah, 
&o. Payment for these is cliiefly made in specie and pearls; but they also export drugs of var1<»u9 
descriptions, ivory, gums, hides, ostrich feathers, horses, sharks’ fins, a sort of earthen jars, called mar- 
tuban, to Tranquebar, dried fish, an esteemed sweatmeat called hulivah, and a few otlier articles. 

Tlie markets of Mu.seat arc abundantly supplied with all sorts of provision. Beef, mutton, and vege¬ 
tables of goml quality may be hud at all times, and reasonably cheap. The bay literally swarms witli the 
greatest variety of most excellent fish. Water is excellent, and is conveyed to the bench in such a manner 
that tlie casks of a vessel may bo filled in lier boats while afloat. Fire-wood is also abundant, and is 
cheaper than at Bombay. 

A duty of 5 per rent, is laid on imports, all exports being duty free. The entire value of the imports 
has been estimated at 1)00,000/. 

Moncf/, Weights, and Measures. — Accounts here are kept In goz and mamoodies : 20 gozr: 1 mamoody; 
.and 20 in;iniootlies= I dollar. All Persian, 'J’urklsh, and Indian coins, as well as French and German 
crowns, and Spanish dollars, arc met with; tlicir value fluctuating with the demand; and they are gene¬ 
rally sold by weight. 

'riie weights are, the cucha and maund ; 24 cnchas- 1 maund=R lbs. 12 oz. avoirdupois. 

Niebuhr thinks that Muscat oceupies the site of the Mosca of Arrian and other Greek writers — {Voyage 
rn Arabic, vol. ii. p. 71. ed. Aiiist. 1780); a eonjecture which seems to be confirmed, not merely by tno 
resemblance of the name, but al.«»o by the terms applied by Arrian to Mosca being siiihciently descriptive 
of Muscat; and as the port is bounded on all sides by rocks. It must now nreseut almost the same appear- 
;inco as In antiquity. Dr. Vincent, however, thougli he speaks doulufully on the subject, is inclined to 

place Mosca to the west of Cape Ilas.selgate_ {Commerce, and Navigation qf the Ancients, vol. ii. 

pp. 344—;f47. For furtlier particular.s, besides the authorities above referred to, Hamilton's New 
Account oj the East Indies, vol. i. p.63.; Frazer's .Journey to Khurasan, pp. 5—19. ; Wellsled's Traiicls 
in Arabia, i. pp. 14 —25. The longitude given above is tliat of Arrowsmith's Chart qf the Persian 
Ciufph.) 

MUSK (Fr. Musei Cer. liisam; Du. Muskus; It. Muschio; Sp. Almizeh\ Rus*. 
Muscus i Arab, and IVrs. is obtained from a species of deer (^Moschus moschi- 

ferus) inhabiting the Aljiinc mountfiins of the cast of Asia. The musk is found in a 
small bag under the belly. Musk is in grains concreted together, dry, yet slightly unc¬ 
tuous, and free from grittincss when rubbed between the fingers or chewed. It has a 
peculiar, aromatic, and extremely powerful and durable odour ; the taste is bitterish and 
iieavy; and the colour deep brown, with a shade of red. It is imported into England from 
China in caddies containing from 60 to 100 oz. each; but an inferior kind is brought 
from Bengal, and a still baser sort from Russia. The best is that which is in the natural 
follicle or pod. Being a very high-priced article, it is often adulterated. That which 
is mixed with the animal’s blood may be discovered by the largeness of the lumps or 
clots. It is .sometimes mixed with a dark, highly coloured, friable earth ; but this a]>- 
pears to the touch to be of a more crumbling texture, and is harder as well as heavier 
than genuine musk. 20 cwt. of musk arc allowed to a ton. It was not permitted to he 
brought home in the China ships belonging to the East India Company. — ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory ; Milburn's Orient, Com.) lu J8.52 tlie imports and exjioi ts of musk were 
respectively 6,482 and 8,918 oz. After being reduced in 1832 the duty on musk w'as 
finally repealed in 1845. 

MUSLIN (Ger, Musseiin, Nesseltuch; Du. ^feteldoeh; Fr. Moussdine; It. Mousso- 
Una ; Sp. Moselina ; Hus. Kissea), is derived from the word mousale or mousiln, a namo 
given to it in India, where large quantities are made. It is a fine thin sort of cotton 
cloth, with a downy nap on the surface. Formerly all muslins were imported from the 
East; but now they are manufactured in immense quantities at Manchester, Glasgow, 
&c., of a fineness and durability which rival those of India, at the same time that they 
are very considerably cheaper. — (See Cotton.) 

MUSTARD (Ger. Mustert, Senf; Fr. Moutarde; It. Mostarda; Sp. Mostaza; 
Rus. Gojtschiza i Lat, Sinapis} Arab. Khirdal; Hind. Rdi), a plant.(Smapi») of 
which there are several si)ecies, some of them indigenous to Great Britain. It was 
formerly extensively cultivated in Durham, but it is now seldom seen in that county. 
At present it is principally raised in the neighbourhood of York, and throughout other 
parts of the North Hiding; and being manufactured in the city of York, is afterwards 
sold under the name of Durham mustard. Two quarters an acre are reckoned a good 
crop. Mustard is of considerable importance in the materia medica, and is extensively 
used as a condiment. It was not, however, known, in its present form, at our tobies, 
till 1720. The seed had previously been merely pounded in a mortar, and in that rude 
state separated from the integuments and prepared for use. But, at the period referred 
to, it occurred to a woman of the name of Clements, residing in Durham, to grind the 
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seed in a mill, and to treat the meal in the same way that flour is treated. Her mustard 
Was, in consequence, rery superior; and, being approved by George I„ speedily came 
into general use. Mrs. Clements kept her secret for a considerable time, and acquired 
a competent fortune. In Bengal, and other Eastern countries, mustard is extensively 
cultivated, as rape is in Europe, for the purpose of yielding oil. — {Bailey*s Survey of 
Durham^ p. 147. ; Loudon's Encyc. of Ayric.) 

MY ROB ALA NS are the dried fruits of different varieties of ierminaKa. The 
fruit, varying from the size of an olive to that of a gall-nut, consists of a wlnte pen¬ 
tangular nut, covered by a substance about 2 lines in thickness. The latter, which is 
the only valuable part, is mucilaginous and highly astringent; and being separated 
from the out is employed, with the best effect, both by dyers and tanners, especially 
the latter. It produces witli iron a strong, durable, black dye and ink ; and with alum 
a very full, though dark, brownish 3 'ellow. The imports vary considerably. In 1849 
they amounted to 851 tons. It is brought from India, where it has long been em¬ 
ployed in calico-printing and in medicine .—{Bancroft on Permanent Colours^ i. 351, &c.) 

MYRRH (Ger. Myrrhen; Du. ^fh'rhe; Fr. Myrrhe; Ital. and Sp. Mirra; Lat. 
Myrrha; Arab. Murray a resinous substance, the produce of an unknown tree growing 
in Arabia and Abyssinhi. It is imported in chests, each containing from 1 to 2 cwt. 
Abyssinian myrrh comes to us through the East Indies, while that produced in Arabia 
is brought by the way of Turkey. It has a peculiar, rather fragrant, odour, and a bitter 
aromatic taste. It is in small irregularly shaped pieces, which can hardly be called tears. 
Good myrrh is translucent, of a reddish yellow colour, brittle, breaking with a resinous 
fracture, and easily pulverised. Its specific gravity is T 3 ( 5 . When it is opaque, mixed 
with impurities, and either w hite, or oF a dm k-colour ajiproacbing nearly to black, with 
a disagreeable odour, it should be rejected. — (^Thomson's Dispensatory.') 


N. 

NAILtS (Ger. Nitycly Spiker; T)ii. Spykers ; Fr. C/ous; It. Ckiodiy Cfiiovl, Aynti; 
Sp. Claims; Hus. Cwosdi)^ are small spikes of iron, brass, t'tc., which, being driven 
into wood, serve to bind several ])ieces together, or to fasten something ii})on them, 
niere is scarcely a tow'ii or village in Great Britain in whicli nails are not forged; but 
the principal seats of this useful branch of the iron manufacture arc at Binningliam, 
Bilston, Wolverhampton, Dudley, and a small district in Derbyshire. The consurtjp- 
tion of nails is immense ; and the aggregate value of those annually produced is very 
large. ‘ 

NANGASACKI, a sca-port town on the south-west coast of the island of Xiino, 
one of the Japanese islands, being, according to Krusenstern, in lat. 32*^ 43' 40" N., 
Ion. 130° 11' 47" E. The harbour extends N.E. and S. W. about 2^ leagues, being, iti 
most places, less than a mile in width. Ships lie in 5 or C fathoms water, within a gun¬ 
shot of the town, near the middle of the bay, where they are protected from all winds. 

The Japanese islands arc situated within the temperate zone. Tlmy are believed to contain 50,000,000 
of people, superior in industry and civilisution to every other Eastern nation, with the exception of the 
Cldneso. Hut, notwithstanding Japan has some thousand miles of sea-coast, ail foreigners are rigidly 
excluded ft-om it, with tlio exception of the Dutch and Chinese; and they are only allowed to visit Nau- 
jjas.ackl, the former with ‘i ships, and the latter with 10 junks. 

The Japanese themselves are prohibited by the laws of the empire from quitting their own shores ; 
and, nctwithstauding they formeily emigrated freely, and traded extensively witl» the neighbouring 
nations, they have resolutely adhered to this anti social regulation since 1637, or for nearly 200 years. 
Both Dutch aud Chinese are subjected to a rigorous surveillctncc during tlieir residence in Jhipan. 
“ The ships," (Dutch) says Mr. ('rawfurd, " no sooner arrive, than their rudders are unshipped, their 
guns dismounted, their arms .and ammunition removed, a military guard put on board, and row boats 
appointed to watch them. Their cargoes are landed by, and piaci'd In charge of', the officers of tho 
Japanese government, and the Dutch have neither control over, nor .access to them, except through 
solwitattm. The island of I)esima, to which they arc confined, is an artificial structure of stone raisc«.l 
upon the rocks of the harbour, measuring in Its greatest length 236 paces, by a breadth of 82. It com¬ 
municates with the town of Nangasacki by a bridge and a gale, and is palisadoed all round as well as 
surrounded by a guard. From this imprisonment the Dutch are allowed to peep twice or thrice a year, 
rather to be exhibited to the great as a curiosity, than out of indulgence. A corps of constables and 
interpreters are appointed to watch over their minutest .actions ; and tho most degrading servilities aro 
exacted from the highest among them, by the meanest officers of the Japanese government. 

The ChineseHrade with Japan is understood to be conducted from the port of Ningpo, in the province 
of Chekiang, which is so conveniently situated, that 2 voyages may be performed in the yqar, even by 
the clumsy junl^ of China. The commodities with which tho Chinese furnish tho Japanese, consist of 
raw sugar, cow and buffalo hide.s, wrought silks, consisting chiefly of satins and damasks, c,agle and 
sandal wood, ginseng, tutenague or zinc, tin, lead, fine teas, and, for more than lOo years back, some 
European broatl cloths and camlets. The exports consist of copper, limited to 15,000 piculs, or about 
iK)0 tons; camphor, sabre blades, pearls, some descriptions of paper and porcelain, and some Japan ware, 
Which Is eithqr curious or handsome, but not so substantial as that of China. 

Japan, could a trade he freely carried on with it, would unquestionably, from its extent, population, 
and civilisation, afford a great opening for the commerce of Europe. All attempts hitherto made have 
been baffled by the watchful jealousy of the Jajianese government. The only fair prospect of success is 
to leave the matter entirely to the enterprise and Ingenuity of tho British merchants, to whom the trade 
of the neighbouring Chinese empire is now thrown open. After considering Japan, among Eastern 
nations, as second only in population, extent, and civilisation, to China, and that the whole empire is 
situated l^yond the tropics, and in the same region as Turkey, Italy, Spain, and a part of the soutli of 
France, we may easily discover the sort of commodities whicli Europe or Euro;>can colonics could 
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furnish in a trade with It. They would consist of broad cloth* and other woollen*, cotton fabric*, Iron, 
spelter, tin, lead, glass war^, sugar, drugs, and splccries. These would be paid for In camphor, raw sills, 
•inwrought copper, gold, and Silver. Of the 3 metals now mentioned, there can be no question uiat 
Japan contains very rich mines. l3own to 1710, when the quantity of copper permitted to bo exporteu 
was limited, the exports by the Dutch and Chinese amounted to 4,500 tons. With respect to silyer, 
before its exportation was prohibit^, the Portuguese'brought it away in large v 

lO'iG, exported no less than 2,360 chests, equivalent to 2,3.50,000 taels, or (at C*. the tael) 705,000/. sterling. 
As to gold, it has been always supposed, from its relative abundance in Japan, to be^r a smaller pro¬ 
portionate value to sliver than In any other country. « . , , a. . * j 

The following are the quantities and value of goods exported and Imported by the Dutch in their trado 
with Japan in 1825.; the ships employed being one of 600 and one of 700 tons burden. The trade is 
exclusively carried on with the port of Batavia. 


1 Exports to Nangasackl. 

Imports from Nangasackl. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Sandal wood, 100 piculs 

Sapan wood, I,l()7 do. 

Kutlalo hldei, .lOOIn numlier 
Klenhaiits'teeth, 1,638 lbs. - 
Malay Ciimphor, 61 lbs. 

.J.rva m.its, 22.1 in number 
('oioa niu od, 24 piculs 

Cloves, 113 do. 

Sugar, 6,y'Jl do. 

'J'ln, ,338 do. - 
Iteugnl piece goods 

H irtlwaie find porcelain 
.Jewellery ... 

Glavs ware ... 
hTethetlunds broad cloths • 

U-ad. 117 iiicula 

NetliLTlanils cotton goods 

Medicine and sundries 


Florins. 

3,217 

3,221 

18,926 

KM .968 
18.936 
20,896 
2.2.')() 
1,101) 
3,748 
7.0,209 
2,793 
61,352 

Camphor, 720 ulculs • 

Cop;>er*, 10,745 do. 

Cr.ii>e, 426 pieces 

Cs^n cloth . . - 

Medicine ... 

Provisions . . - 

Sakkic and soy 

Wheat, 207 bags 

.Silks . - - - 

Sundries . . » 

: 

Florins. 

69,120 

0\7,Hti't 
17,748 
13,978 
2,270 

3,.327 

14,332 
2,166 
31,600 
96,089 

Total T,vlue of export cargoes 
t)r, at 12 Ef. per A - 

. FI. 

£ 

373,853 
31,1.04 8 4 

Total value of import cargoes 
Or, at 12 FI. per £ . 

- Ft. 

• £ 

868,482 

1 72,373 10 0 


Wc may take this opportunity of stating th.at the last authentic account we have of any British 
vessel attemjiting to carry on an intercourse witli Japan, was that of a ship commanded by Captain 
Gordon, winch touched at the entrance of the bay of Jeddo, in 1818, in a voyage from Calcutta to 
Oehotsk. Captain Gordon remained at anchor 8 days, wailing the receipt of instructions from the 
capital, Jeddo, at the lioad of the bay, distant about 100 miles, lie requested leave to return next year 
for the purpose of carrying on trade, which in civil but peremptory terms was refused. During the 
all ip’s stay, she was closely watched by an immense police force, but liberal offers were made of supplies. 
Tlio officers would permit no species of trade to be carried on, for which, however, the people evinced the 
greatest possible desire, .admiring the broad cloths, calicoes, and other European articles which were 
shown tlicm. The ship was visited by some thousand natives, chiefly from curiosity. Captain Gordon 
thinks that a contraband trade, similar to that conducted by the European nations off the mouth of 
tlu! (’nnton river, may be successfully carried on with iivpax\.—-{Ka‘mj]fcr's History qf Japan, v'ol. i. 
p. 310 - a.'iO.; Krusenstem's Voyage rfiiind the World, vo\. 1. p. 201. Eng. trans.; Crnwfurd's Indian 
/Irchipelago, vol. iii. p. 21)7.; Eoidcnce qf John Deans, Esq., First lU^port the Select CotnmiUee on the 
JJf'aits of the East India Company, 1830, p. 212.; Personal communications Jroin Capl. P. Gordon.) 


notify, — Accounts are kept in tsels, mace, and c.ihdnrines ; 
10 (• mdannus mnlte 1 maco, and 10 in.u-e 1 t.iel. Tlic Dutch 
reckfiii the Nanaasacki tael at 31 tioriiis,equal to about (is. ‘Id. 
'I'tw gold coins current arc the new and old it(ib iind coUangs, 
«tr CDpangs: the silver coins arc, the naiuhogin, itagannc, and 
kml.ima. They are In general very siinplc, slnu k idtiln and 
unadorned, the greater part of tliem without anv ntn round 
the margin, and most of them without any detcrudned value. 
For this reason the) are always weighed hy the merchants, who 
pur their chop or stamp uiain them, to signify that the coin ia 
St.-indard weight and unadulterated. 

'I’he tii'w cohangs- are-oblong, roundel at the ends, and flat, 
about ‘2 inches broad, scarcely rhit kcr than an Knglish 
farthing, of a ji.ile yellow colour ; the die on one side lonslsts 
of several cross hues stamped! ami at both emls there is a 
lectmgular figure, with raised letters on It, anti, besides, 
R nioonlilte figure, with a flower on it in relief. On the other 
side IS a circular stamp, with ratsisl letters on it; and within 
il'e margin, towards one eml, two smaller sunk stamps with 
i.aised letters, which arc ditlcrcnt on each cob.ang ; fhe> are 
v.diied at GO mace. There are old colitmgs occasion.illy met 
with, which arc of <me gold, somewhat broader than the 
new. 

'J'lie old coinings weigh .371 Diiteh asen, or 27.1 Kngli .h 
gi.nns, and the gold is sod to be 22 carats lino, which would 
givu 41s. 7U. for the value of the old cobang. Hut the .fn- 
paiiese i-oins are recltontsl at Madr s only 87 touch, which is 
20 22 21 carats ; this reduces the old cobaug to IJ* lOd. The 
new cub.angs weigh 180 grains ; the gold is about 10 carats 
(me, and the value 21rs 3d. 'J'hc ohau U thrice the value of 
tlie oobang. 

The iV|il> is called by the Dutch golden bean, .ind Is made 
of pale gold, of a narallelogramlcal figure and flat, rather 
tliicker than a farthing, with many raised letter* on one side 
and two figured or tiowets In relief on the other; the valtio 
of this is i of a cobuig. There are old itjUis also to be met 
with ; these are thicker than the tiew ones, anti in value 22 
irnce -1 candnrines. 

Nandiogin Is a parallelogramical flat silver coin, of twice 
the thickness of a hal(\ic'nny, 1 inch'long and ^ Inch 
hro.ad, and formed of fine silver. The edge is stampid with 
Ht.irs, and 'within the edges are raised dots. One side is 
marked all over with rai ed letters { and the oiher «ni its lower 
and larger inolctv, is filled wltii raised letters, and at the same 
time erhiliits a double mounlike figure. Its value i* 7 mace 
5 caniUrines. 


It.'ig.mne and knd.ama are denominations by which various 
lumps of •.liver, witliout form or fasldon, are known, which 
are neither of the same si^e, shape, nor value. The former 
of tlicse, however, arc oldong, and the latter roundish, for 
tlie most p.irt tiiick, but sometimes, though seldom, flat. 
Tlio>e pass In trade, but are always weiglicd in paynient 
liom one individual to another, and have a dull leaden 
appe.arance. 

Seni H a denomination applied to pieces of copper, lirass, 
and iron coin, wiiich I ear a near resemblance to our old 
f.irthbigs. They ililler in si/e, value, and eKtemni appear¬ 
ance, but are always cast, and liave a square hole In the 
middle, by means oi wliirh they may be strung together; and 
likewise h.ive alw.iys iiruad edges. Of these are cunrunl, 
Kliimon soni, of liie value of 4 common scnl, made of brass, 
and almo.t as broad as a halfpenny, but linn. The common 
seiil arc the si/e of a farthing, ami made of red copper { 
tiO of them = 1 tnace. I>oo«a aeni is «t cast iron com, in 
appc'irancc tike tlie last, of tlie same si/e and value, but ia so 
brittle that It is e.-islly broken by the hand, or breaks in pieces 
when let fall on the ground, 

Tlie senI are sluing Hid at a time, or as Is most commotilv 
tlie ca e, ;ii< on .a riuh. The coins ni one of the^c pareeli, are 
seldom all of one sort, but generally consist of 2, 3, or moiw 
ditlerent kinds : in tins c.ise, tlic larger ones are strung on 
first, and thou follow the smaller; the number diminishing 
in proportion to the iiimil>er of large pieies In the parcel, 
which are ofgre.iter value than the smaller. 

'I'he schiiit is a silver piece of 4 or. 18 dwts. 16 grts. Trov 
and is 11 or,, fine, which gtveyits value ll, 3</. The name 
Is Dutch, referring, probably, to Its 'h.-tpe, like a boat. 

H'rig/if*. —'I’hese are the candarme, mace, tael, catty, and 
picul, thus tiividcd: — 

10 mandarines 1 
10 maco - -' 

16 taels 
100 catties 

The picul = 12.') Dutch jmiinds; or 133 1/3 lbs. avoirdupois. 
It Is, however, said to weigh only 130 lbs. 

Mfasurcs. — The revenues of Japan ar»-estimated by two 
mcisures of rice, the man and kolf; the foriiter oontniiu 
lO.rjOO kolfs, each 3,(KI0 bales or bags of rice. 

The long measure w the inc, w hlch Is about 4 Ohincse cubits 
ortii feet English nearlj ; and-2^ Jananwe leagties are com¬ 
puted to be about 1 Dutch league.~<Jft7/ntrn*« Orient. Com.) 


Inesl f 1 mace- 

- -i^Jltael, 

- • f 11 catty, 
•J (1 picul. 


NANKEEN, or NANKIN (Ger. Nanking s Du. Nankingt Unnen ; Fr. Toth, 
de Nankin ; It. Nanquino j Span. Nanquind), a species of cotton cloth in extensive use 
* The Imports of copper, in 1828, amounted to 11.631 piculs, iiorih 988,635 florins. 
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in this country. It takes its name from Nanking, in China, a European corruption of 
Kyang-ning, the capital of the extensive province of Kyang.nan, where it is principally 
produced, and which also furnishes the greater part of the green teas. In the East, the 
manufacture is wholly confined to China.* The cloth is usually of a yellowish, though 
^casionally it is of a blue colour, and of different degrees of fineness; the broad pieces 
called “ the Company’s nankeens,” are generally of a better quality than the narrow 
ones, and are most esteemed. We produce imitation nankeens at Manchester and other 
places, but it must be admitted that they are inferior to the Chinese; neither lasting so 
long, nor holding their colour so well. The colour, whether yellow or blue, is given 
to the cloth by dyeing; for though yellow cotton wool be raised in the East, the cloth 
made from it is too glaring. Tlie nankeens brought to England come under the general 
denomination of piece goods. They are mostly made into trowsers and waistcoats for 
gentlemen’s wear during summer, ladies’ pelisses, &c. In some of the more southern 
parts of Europe, the warmer parts of Asia and America, and the British settlements in 
Africa, nankeen is worn by both sexes all the year round, arid constitutes the principal 
article of attire. Latterly, however, tffey have become unfashionable in this country, 
and their importation has, in consequence, all but ceased. (See article Canton, for an 
account of the imports of Nankeen.) 

NANTES, a large commercial city and sea-port of France, on the Loire, about 34 
miles from its moutli, lat. 47° 13' 6" N., Ion. 1® 32' 44" W. Population, in 18.51, 
96,362. Vessels drawing 18 and 19 feet water come up to Paimbeeuf, about 24 miles 
lower down the river ; but no vessel, drawing more than 11 or 12 feet can come up to 
the city, unless at high water a day or two before /u// and change. 

Entrance to the Loire. — There arc 3 entrances to the Loire. The first and most 
generally frequented is between the bank called Le Four and Point Crotstc: there is u 
second between Le Four and the hank called La Banche; and the third, which in 
Southelrly winds is much resorted to, between the lajttcrand the rocks called La Couronne. 
Thi navigation, which is naturally rather difficult, has been much facilitated by the 
erection of light-honscs and beacons. Of the former, one has been recently constructed on 
the north part of Le Four, about a league from Grofsic, in iat. 47*^ 17' 53" N., Ion. 20*38' 3" W. It is 5(1 
fleet high. The liglit is a revolving one ; the flash, wliich continues for 7 seconds, being succeeded by a 
dark interval of 53 seconds. 'I’wo llglit-hou8e!>, called the Aiguiilon ligiits, stand on tlie nortl> side of 
the river, near Its mouth } the lower light, adjoining Point tie Levi, bring in lat. 47° 14' 33" N., Ion. 
ift' 46" W. The light la fixed, and is 111 feet above the level of t e sea. The upper Aiguiilon light, 
situated about a mile N. 31° H. from the lower, Is 127 feet high ; it also Is a fixed light, varied, however, 
by a flash every 3 iriiruites. A bcac<»n tower,called the Turk, is erected on the southernmost extremity 
of La Blanche ; the course for vessels entering between it and La Courorme, Is to bring live Aiguiilon 
lights in one. The depth of water on the bar at the mouth of the river varies from 2 to 2f fathoms. 
At springs the rise it 14, and at neaps 7 or 8 feet. High wattr at full and change 3| hours. 

Trade, ^c. — Her situation renders Nantes the emporium of all the rich and exten- 
.sivo country traversed by the Loire, so that she has a pretty considerable import and 
export trade, particularly with the West Indies. The exports consist of all sorts of 
French produce, but principally of brandy, wine and vinegar, silk, woollen and linen 
goods, refined sugar, wheat, rye, bi.scuits, ^c. 'J’he'principal imports are sugar, coffee, 
and other colonial products, cotton, indigo, timlver, hemp, d, c. Nantes is a considerable 
entrepdt for the commerce of salt, large quantities being made in the department, prin¬ 
cipally at Noirmutiers and Croisic. During the time that the slave trade was car¬ 
ried on, Nantes was more extensively engaged in it than any other French port. 

The customs duties of Nantes, exclusive of those on salt, produced in 1851, 10,817,000 
fr. ; she being in this respect inferior only to Marseilles, Havre, and Bordeaux. There 
belonged to the port, ex river craft, coasters, and steamers, on the 31st December, 1851, 
569 ships of the agg. burden of 68,121 tons. 


• Pihtage.—Vewh under 80 fora (If FrencJi or .nssitnil.ilevl 
l>y treaty) are not obliged to take a pilot at »ca, Itut must base 
ono for the river. The ralpa, wbicb are fixed bv lasv, arc paid 
by tbeJMtrom Iheaeato I’aiinl'cruf,nnil./VorntacwfeioNantw 
for all vevMsIs under 80 tons. Above 8i) tons, they are per ton. 
The master of a vessel bound to rniiulin-uf or Nantes has 
merely to give a note to tbe pilot stating wlirre the pilot lioardi d 
him, where he left himjjhc name ninl draught of water of bis 
Tcwtcl In UncHth feet. The note will lie deposited at the pitot’s 
offii'c, and the ullotagfi be rerelvtd from the sbiu’s broker. No 
foreign vessel (however small) can be removini from one an¬ 
chorage to another, or to or from a iiuai, but by a pilot. 

9)4tfrai)h'ar..-Kvery ve-sel is bonnled at .St. Noxaiie, and if 
she has a foul bill of health, or disease on board, is instructed 
where to go. 


ttwr Our» on vessels asrending from Palmbocttf to Nantca 
are alKiut i jrf, jar ton. At I’amibccuf,and ia‘low it, none are 
levied. 

Ai'crogr* in the Hirer —If a vessel under sail causes damage 
to another tiiat Is pri>perly moored, she inuitt pay all ti e <x- 
penses of repairs ; if to a sesst i at single anchor (unless Inien- 
lionallv done) or under sail, tbe expense of tbe repidts of both 
are added together, and each pays a moiety. The same rule is 
enforced if damage be caused \>y one vesKl properly moored 
driving tin lioard anotlier in the same sltualfoii; hut if either 
were riding .it single anchor, the one properly moored is in- 
di'innificd; if both were at single anchor, bow bear tlie loss 


Monies, Weights, and Measures samp ns tbe rest of France. — (See Bordeaux.) 

Tares. — 2| per cent, on coffee i»i hags ; real on ditto in libds., casks. &c.; 6 per ernt. on cottons ; real 
on indigo ; I? |»er cent, on Brazil muscovado sugar, 19 per cent, on Martinique and Guadaloope ditto, 
13 per cent, on ditto clayed. ^ 


« It was stated Jn tbe first edition of this work, on authorltT which should not have been trusted to, that 
tbe manufacture of nankeen was carried to great perlection in the East Indies : but, in point of fact, tbe 
manufacture Is wholly unknown everywhere in the East except China. 
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NAPLES, a large city and sea-port in the south of Italy, the capital of the king¬ 
dom of the same name, the light-house being in lat. 40° 50' 12" N., long. 14° 14' 15" 
E. Population, in 1851, 416,475. Naples is well situated for commerce; but the 
policy of the government has hitherto been moat unfavourable to its growth, end b|s 
conhned it within comparatively narrow limits. 


Harhour» — The bay of Naples li'xpaclout, and !■: celebrated 
for iu pi(:tiircsi)Ue vtews. The harbour is formed by a mole, 
huUt neatly In the form of the letter L, having a liKhthouse 
on iu elbow. Within the mole there ia from.3 to 4 fathoim 
water, the ground being soft. The water in the bay U deep, 
and there is no bar; it is, howerer, a good deal exposed to the 
south-westerly winds ; and to guard against their 
vessels in the bay moor with open hawse in that direc 
tion. 'rnere is no obligation to take a pilot on hoitrd, hut it is 
usual to take one tiie first time that a ship anchors within tlie 
mole. The Hothouse has a revolving light. The ,»crio<l of 
revolution is 2 minutes, during the first of whlc-h the full 
strength of the ligiit is contInucHl, and during the second 
minute its brilliancy rapidly decreases, 'i he height of the llglit 
is 1 til feet above the sea, and it Ls visible at the distance of l.S 
or 20 miles. At tlie extremity of the mole is a low fixed light 
to guide vessels round its head. 

JHonet/, — Accounts are kept at Naples In ducati di regno of 
lOOgrani. According to tlie new monetary system intr<iduced 
in ISIS, tlie unit of coins is tlie silver durat=;3i. 5'2il. i.terling. 
The ducal — 10 carlini; and tliere are coins of i, 2 , 6 , and 12 
carUni in proportion. Coins of a less value than 1 carlino are 


in copper. The smallest gold piece la the oncettt^ s 10a. 3|<f. 
sterling. 

Wetuhlt and Ueaturtt. — The commercial weights are the 
c.intaro and rottolo. The canlato grutso s= Kk) rottotis: 106 * 
lint. Bvolfdoi»ols=S9‘l'»/5 kilog. = IS i lbs. of Uainburg ISO”! 
lbs. of Amsterdam. Tlie caiitaro piccolo=106 lbs. avoirdupois 
=:4K kilog. 

In dry measure, the carro of com contains 36 tomoll. The 
tomolo =: 1«43 Winch. Iiush. 

In wine measure, tlie catra is divided into 2 Iiotti, or 24 
barilll, or Ijlfl carafre. The carro = 264 English wine gal* 
Ions. Tlic regular pipe of wiiae or brandy s=s 132 English gal - 
Ions. 

In oil measure, the saiina Is divided into 16 staje, 256 
qunrtl, or IA '*6 misurette. 'fhe salina at Naples = 42i En¬ 
glish wine gallons; at (iallipoli It u from 3 to.4 jur cent, less, 
at Bari It is a little larger. 

In long measure, the canna Is divided into 8 palmi, or 96 
on/ie, and is = », feet 1 1 inches Englisli. Hence the palmo=t 
English inches. 

Eleven saline are allowed to a ship's latt.-'(N«/^'rH5lntcA<r i 


Exports and Imports. —The exports principally consist of the products of the adja- 
cent country. Of these, silk is the most important. Olive oil is also a most important 
article ; but it is principally supplied by Gallipoli, a town in the Terra d'Otranto, 
whence it is commonly called Gallipoli oil. The entire exports of oil from the 
kingdom of Naples have been estimated at about 200,000 salme, or 36,33.3 tuns, a 
year, which, taking its mean value when exported at 21/. per tun, is equivalent to 
the annual sum of 762,<)93/. — (See Olive Oil.) The other,articles of export are 
wool, wine, brandy, dried fruits, red and white argol, tallow, liquorice, gloves, madder, 
hemp, linseed, cream of tartar, bones, lamb and kid skins, oak and chesnut staves, 
rags, saffron, &c. There is a great variety in the Neapolitan wines. The most 
esteemed is the lacrima Christie a red luscious wine, better known in England by 
name than in reality, the first growths being confined to a small quantity only, which 
is chiefly reserved for the royal cellars. I'here are, however, large quantities of 
second-rate wines produced in the vicinity of Naples, such as those of Pozzuoli, Ischia, 
Nola, &c., which arc sold under the name of lacrima Christie and are largely exported. 
Several parts of Calabria produce sweet wines of superior quality. (^Henderson's 
Ancient and Modern Whies, p. 239.) The price of wine at Naples depends entirely on 


Account of the Quantitie* of the principal Articles exported from the Port of Naples In 1848, 1819, 

1850, and 1851. 
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Neapolitan Weights and Measures. 


English Weights and Measures. 1 

Articles. 














1648. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 


1848. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 


A rguU 

(Trcam of Tartar 

, 

can tars 

8.19 

1,475 

801 ) 

15,.540{ 

tons 

73 

129 


1,360 



9,202 

16.011 

12 , 11 HJ 


805 


1,188j 

A linonds - 



1,3<)A 

1,308 

1,163 

1,160 


I 2 l 

114 

lUC 

119 

Vnihfoal • 



407 

264 

174 

680 


36 

23 

15 

60 

Bones 



4,261 

13,800 

14,200 

1.1,150 


373 

1,162 

1,242 

1,150 

Bone shtivings 


— 

2,1.19 

2.767 

2,956 

3,817 


1S7 

242 

• 259 

334 

Brandy 


casks 

600 

1,222 

54 

14 

-asks 

600 

1,222 

64 

14 

i.dsks, empty 


No. 

2,725 

.5,460 

5,826 

^4 ,.130 

No. 

1,7‘i a 

5,460 

6 ,S 26 

4,3.10 

Staves - 



7,5:1 

18,610 

10,978 

12,706 

— 

7,571 

18,610 

10,078 

12,706 

'oral 


cantars 

177 

42.H 

2.>5 

86 

tons 

15 

37 

22 

8 

Hoofs 


— 

.'00 

415 

514 

.1.19 

—. . 

26 

56 

' 45 

,’ 30 

Hemp 



.1,877 

4.921 

3,410 

3,62.1. 


339 

4.10 

298 

317 

Hoops 


bundles 

7,010 

10,070 

5,80.5 

2,547 

bundles 

7,040 

10,070 

6,805 

Trusses 

3,743 

2,547 

Tons 

653 

liny .-md straw 


trusses 

ft'am. • 
L 8,320 

Trusses. 

285 

t'anr. 

3 74.1 

} 7,230 

ions 

725 

/Trusses 
\ 285 

Essence of orange 


cantars 

67 

22.1 

Cks.4.17 

f>’kg.394 


6 

19 

Cks.4.17 

.'ks.394 

(Jiovev, leather 


doi. pair, 
cantars 

31,177 

32/517 

43,913 

51,828 


51,177 

32/147 

43,91.1 

51,228 



76 

2 GK 

105 

124 


6 

23 

9 


(.iquotflce - 



8,161 

11,478 

9,527 

12,006 


732 

1,001 

833 

1,050 

Macaroni • 



2,11.5 

4,996 

7,318 

4,593 


185 

437 

640 


M adder root 



13,322 

14,236 

I4,.10l 

12,174 


1.165 

1,244 

I.25I 

1,065 

ground - 




1,862 

416 




163 

37 

Nuts and walnuts 



1,72.5 

2,.127 

1,29.1 

2,77.1 


101 

204 

113 

*^243 

Oil 




3,788 

7,310 

4.984 



.131 

642 

i 436 

I’ot.ish 



1,619 

1,407 

2,002 

1,380 


144 

120 

175 

121 

Silk, raw . 



812 

969 

2,057 1 

2,290 { 


Tl 

8.5 

18U1 

dyed 


A 

379 

67.5 

• -i 


35 

66 

- 

201 

waste 


— • 

73 

91 

98 

62 


6 

8 

• 9 

5 

Skins, lamb and Idd 



710 

2,226 

2,245 

2,144 


62 

195 

196 

188 

other kinds 


No. 

1 r,C 88 

43,785 

13,583 


No. 

17,688 

43,785 

13,583 

Soap, Soft • 

Sdffku* - 


cantars 

3 

24 

' .10 

31 

cwts. 

5 

43 

62 

1 3 




45 

45 

36 

tons 


1 ^ 

4 

t 3 

Shumad • 




617 

.119 

1.18 




28 

12 

Tallow 



5,192 

4,321 

3,6.16 

4,ri05 


504 

1 378 

322 

403 

Tiles, paving 


No. 

.3i,:0i 

102,3.52 

.198,600 

610,6.10 

. No. 

151,300 

102,352 

398,600 

Tinder 


cantars 

72 

131 


101 . 

tons 

6 


6 

9 

Wltio 


casks 

860 

2.57 


331 


860 

! 267 

366 

a.H 

in bottles 


bottles 

2,996 

16,5«H» 

«/»46. 

18,170 


2,996 

16,.599 . 

6 »M 6 ; 

>v|«,l7ft 

Wool 


cantais 

1,889 

1 4,062 

2,157 

1,781 


165 

1 355 

187 

1.56 

w aste - 


_ 

5,f..5.1 

7,180 

6,119 

7,852 


498 

.628 

620 

687 

Woollen caps 


doren 

6,.148 

2,064 

1,112 

5,268 


6,.148 

2,0G4 

Id’* 

6,268 

Tons 

in.-w 

Wheat - 


cantars 

■ - 

■ - 

33,668 

120,102 


- * 

• -1 

2 .iBir 6 
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NAPLES. 


the abundance of the vintage ; only a small quantity comes to England. Tlie imports 
consist principally of English cottons and cotton twist* hardware, iron and tin, wool- 
lens, sugar, coflfee, indigo, spices, &c. Naples is a good market for pilchards, and it 
requires a large supply of dried and barrelled cod. 

Acount of the Total Value of Exports from the Continental States of the Two Sicilies, by Land and by 
Sea, in National and Foreign Vessels, in each Year from 1840 to 1850, both inclusive. 



■■■ni 

By Sea.' 

. 


Ymm. 

mm 

In National 
Vebsel«. 

In Foret an 
• Vessel/. 

Totol. 

1H40 • 

1811 - 
1812 - 
1843 . 

1841 - 

1843 - 

1846 - 

1847 - 
181S - 
IBIS . 

1830 . 


. DucaU. 

461,.395 
726,337 
362,168 
385,679 
298,890 
275,961 
276,606 
387,900 
262.700 
251,545 
429,823 

Ducat*. 

7,229,2.39 

7,352,09.3 

9,524,304 

7,325,160 

6,844,370 

9,984,761 

11,176,154 

«,.i7l,310 

6,50.3,.595 

8,561,960 

1 9,489,948 

Ducats. 

4,037.278 

.5..528,6I6 

3,989,852 

2.644.298 

2,828,156 

2,441,927 

2. *97.321 
3,143,5.'i6 

3,164 ,.383 
4.962,.591 
4.840.C29 

Ducats. 

11,728,112 

13,607,016 

13,876,324 

10,355,137 

9,971,416 

13,702,659 

14,350,084 

12,102,766 
9,930,678 
13,776,0 *6 
14.7S0.420 

£ 

1.954,685 

2,267.841 

2.312.720 

1,725,8.56 
1,661,903 
2,28.3,773 
2,391,681 
2.017,128 
1,65.5,1)8 
2,296,016 
2,460,070 


Account of theuQuantities of the principal Articles imported into the Port of Naples in each Year from 
1848 to 1851, both inclusive. 


Articles. 

Neapolitan Weights andMeasures. 

1 ' 

English Weights and' Measures. | 

1818. 

1849, 

1850. 

1851. 


1848. 

1849. 

1850, 

1851. 

A lam 


caniars 

143 

506 

.323 

449 

tons 

1- 

iif 

28 

.39 

U(4nkeU 


cuneh 

28.5 

499 

59.5 

72,612 

yards 

662 

1,143 

1,361 

166,176 

llrnss . 


caiitars 

4 Oh 

1,013 

591 

3,18.3 

tons 

41 

91 

52 

278 

Cotton, raw 



5,.52; 


466 

. 261 

w. 

41*. 


40 

2.3 

twist 



10,30.' 

*74,267 

21,0.30 

.12,'>11 


1,421. 

6,198 

2,io;, 

2,801 

Stufti 


canes 

178,851 

.387,3.31 

3.55,960 

45.3,384 

yards 

117,316 

887,63.1 

81.5,712 

1,0.39,007 

vet ret 



8,418 

15,807 

.35,.3I'2 

42,168 


18,742 

101,974 

80,92.5 

97,.32 1 

muslin 



234.2.39 

143,746 

.32.8,09". 

.364,941 



1,016,917 

761,879 

1,075,272 

various 


canian 

2,28.' 

615 

281 

912 

tons 

208 

51 

2.5 

81 

Cassia I Ignea 


— 

!.'■ 

80 

76 

127 


1 


7 

11 

Cinnamon 




311 

50 

81 



3 

4 


Coireo - 



10,507 

9,19', 

11,9.37 

13,727 


921 

80.5 

1,00( 

1,201 

Cocoa • 



1,304 

1,116 

816 

771 


116 

12.3 

72 

or 

Cochineal 



6V 


78 

118 


5 



1(. 




1,918 

4,610 

2..30I 

841 


167 

40.' 

201 

71 

Coals 


tonx 

44,.37V 

37,869 

18,206 

25,816 

— 

44,372 

37,869 

18,206 

2.5,8 K 

Earthenware 


enniars 

47 V 

838 

l,.32l 

1,927 


41 

73 

IK. 

16* 

Fl4h, cod 



8.3,18; 

75,14i 

72,700 

90,257 


2,1.57 

6,.574 

6,36) 

7,89; 

herrings 


cask' 

1,75.3 

4,9<)8 

3,0.39 

.3,191 

casks 

1,7.53 

4,998 

3,0.39 

3,191 

stock 


cantarc 

19,59. 

19,2KV 

11,00<' 

17,8.32 

tons 

1,268 

3,687 

965 

1,561 

nUctiards 


cask' 

14,173 

6,297 

17,21.3 

18,66s 

casks, 

14,173 

6,297 

17,213 

18,66* 

(jlass 


cantur> 

1,38.' 

1,708 

2,427 

3,118 

tons 

12. 

14*j 

212 

27.". 

lilanlwore, 1st class 

—— 

211 

9.5 

109 

178 


2 

8 

10 

1(. 

2nd and 3rd doss 


1,589 

3,.3S7 

.3,678 

7,502 


1.30 

'296 

322 

6.51 

Hides • 


number 

21.3,887 

285,r>93 

228,359 

2.57,1.59 

No. 

'213,887 

285,69.3 

228,.3.5!) 

257,1.5!' 

dressed 


caniius 

5.56 

771 

990 

1,121 

tons 

49 

67 

81. 

98 

Iron 



41,987 

68,57; 

55,860 

6.5,141 

— 

3,966 

6,000 

4,88s 

5,701 

sheet 




4,2.38 

3,027 

3,911 



371 

26;. 

31.5 

pig ■ 



5,.562 

13,6.57 

11,80.' 

11,102 


487 

1,195 

9S4 

l,26<i 

wfre 



1,314 

1,902 

1,519 

2,791 


115 

167 

8.3.3 

241 

wrought 



1,97V 

4.917 

3,658 

4,71!' 


17.3 

437 

32*. 

41.3 

Indigo - 



1,078 

1 

1,212 

1,871 


94 

131 

106 

16 1 

Linen, cloth 


caneh 

28,3.5*. 

39,869 

52,76V 

61,0.82 

yarda 

66,171 

91,368 

120,6.35 

146,«'.; 



cantars 

LSI 

838 

1,097 

2,170 


. 16 

73 

96 

l‘»(. 

f,e«l 


_ 

13,34!, 

10,727 

2,131 

5,65.3 


1,168 

9.3:i 

VI.3 

49.5 

Logwood 



4,(H)1 

3,8.3.'' 

8,311 

10 llh 


350 

3.36 

720j 

KM .5 

Mahogany, Sic. 



2,895 

2,730 

3,7 tC 

6,657 


252 

239 

329 

5m: 

Alill.nerjr 



33 

46 

68 



'3 

4 

6 





3.36r 

801 

4,218 

6,196 


29.'. 

70 

384 

.51V 

I’Jich 



1,0‘J6 

2,S(i6 

3,726 

6,171 


91 

251 

326 

51< 



— 

20( 

604 

518 

62.5 

— 

IS 

41 

4K' 

.50 



casks 

391 

5t)0 

424 

4I>I 

casks 

.391 

560 

421 

46! 

in hollies 


bottles 

476 

80 

451 

619 

bottles 

476 

80 

451 

61'. 



cantars 

59 


128 

' 2.37 

tons 

5 

9 

10 

21 

Sohler - 




2,55, 

21,0.311 




223 

2,10.3 


Sltel 



' 1,36- 

4,720 

.3,212 

.3,706 


12Uj 


281 

.324 



_ 

47,5.53 

60,2.51 

71,155 

8.3.I3'» 

_ 

4,1601 

5,272 

6,22.5 

7,27.' 



casks 

.500 

661 

920 

.1,069 

casks 

500 

661 

9 VO 

1,061, 

Tar 


— 

2,220 

391 

2,770 

3,760 

— 

2,220 

391 

2,7 7t) 

3,766 

iVa 


cantars 

1.'' 

‘ 19 

12 

14 

tons 


2 

1, 


I'in 


__ 1 

57.5 


523 

651 

1 _ 

50 


46 

57 

plates 



1,8)0 

1,162 




158 

1 02 



Timber, in spars 


"no. 

o4,5H8 

30,580 



No. 

34,588 

30,.580 



tVool - 


cantars 

807 

601 



.tons 

71 

6'2 



Woollen slufTs 


cones 

63,319 

387,331 

116,3.33 


yards 

117,744 

887,63.5 

266,591 


cloth, broad 


7,781 

U,d*J7 

9,468 

16,182 

— 

18,150 

33,451 

21,697 

37,086 





727 

816 






kerseymeres 

_ 

3,418 

15,877 



— 

7,973 

36,385 




cantars 

2,316 

3,788 

* 2,7.30 


tons 

205 

336 

•2.39 


Wine, in bottles 

bottles 

16,992 

18,161 

29,910 

33,118 

bottles 

16,992 

^18,161 

29,940 

33,141 

In casks • 

casks 

1,705 

1,280 

1,918 

2,911 

casks 

1,705 

• 1,280 

1,948 

2,911 

Whniebone 

cantars 

68 

' 118 

112 


tons 

2 

10 

12 





649 

1,774 




56 




|/.lnr .• 


— 

1 ,yov 

29. 

382 

495 

— ' 

105 

sr 

33 

43 


Trade with U. Kingdom .—The value of the exports of British produce from the U. K. 
to Naples has greatly increased since 1848. It amounted in the latter year to 695,666/., 
in 1851 it had risen to 1,266,211/., but declined in 1852 to 911,658/. It is, however, 
believed that this decline will be but temporary. The exports consist of cotton stuffs 
and yarn (by far the largest article), woollen and linen manufactures, hardware and 
cutlery, iron and steel, coal, brass and copper manufactures, pilchards, &c. ^ 

























NAPLES, 
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Our imports from Naples consist of olive oll» brimstone, silk, creasn of tartar, lemon 
juice, wine (mostly inarsala from Sicily), madder, shumac, liquorice juice and paste, 
argol, and a variety of other articles. 

Account of the Numbers, Tonnage, and Crew* of the Vosgels of each Nation, Cleared at Port* In the 
Continental State* of the Two Sicilies, in 1848, 1845), and 1850. 


Flags. . 

1848. 

1 1849. 

1 1850. 1 

Vessels. 

Tons- 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons, 

Crews. 

V'essels, 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Austrian . 
Aiucncan - « 

Hamburg - 
Hanoverian 

Dciginu 

Danish 

I'reiich 

Greek 

Uritisli 

Ionian 

Lucchese 

Jerusalem . 

Norwegian 

.Sivedlsh 

Dutch 

GIdonbnrg 

Prussian 

Roman 

Russian 

Sardinian - 
Sjianish 

Tii-can 

’I'uui'.ian 

Other Nations 

121 

1 

1 

2 

2 

38 

0 

2.38 

20 

ir 

1 

2 

2 

.53 

2 

67 

2 

26 

1 

7,02.3 

127 

87 

331 

207 

8,033 

900 

dG,.3l4 

557 

4,003 

270 

191 

402 

3,116 

402 

15,658 

168 

■2,778 

70' 

772 

li 

8 

21 

20 

950 

74 

2.68.1 

112 

207 
* 11 

19 

26 

420 

26 

1,8.38 

16 

222 

9 

Gl 

2 

5 

29 

8 

21.5 

11 

20 

9 

52 

ID 

as 

9 

2G 

1 

.3 

5,14,5 

892 

910 
788 
.3.607 
1,4 3.1 
49.97.5 
7i8 

6,1.36 

1,551 

2.717 
3,897 
5.221 
1,000 
2,9.^ 1 

74 

no 

No 

returns. 

105 

8 

1 

3 

3 

45 

13 

228 

11 

1 

1 

12 

21 

1 

2 

31 

12 

121 

8 

29 

8,878 

3,027 

51 

.551 

.304 

9,906 

901 

38,907 

4 to 
91 
100 

9,795 

4,029 

150 

46.5 

3,013 

4,fi20 

21,492 

5.37 

3,119 

No 

returns. 

f Foreign 

fjOS 

104229 : 

7,11.5 

.541 

87,211 


661 

103,.505 


Total 

1,611 

r.(,.970 

1 1,8.37 

2,010 

1.57,671 

- 

2,2.31 

211,7 26 


[Total ■ 1 

2.21 <) 

239.109 1 

! 22.282 

2,581 

214.91.5 


2.S9c5 

1 .31.5,2.31 



Shippinn, Port —The rhar^es of a public nature 

on H nattoiial ihip of 300 toIl^ bunkn entenng and clearing 
out from the port of Naiiles, are as under ! — 


0/t rtU. ring. — For cxpetliting 

(K(iual to :<t. 8d. sterling.) 

On Lliarini; out. •— Expodimig 

Hill of he illlv - 
Tuimage ilut> at I grains pc 


. 1 Op 

- 1 00 
♦ 1 VO 

-12 0 


(Equal to about 2/. 9#. id. sterling.) D. 11 HO 


Charnos on 
On anil ring. - 


i foreign ship of 300 tons 

Expedillng 
Stump • 


burden i — 


- 0 6,'i 
• fi CO 

- 0 14 


(Equal to about 11. \t. id. sterling.) 


V. 7 29 


some Italian poit, or at Malta, the latter being In ft-ee vratii(u» 
with Naples. Vessels from the Ionian Islands are subject to a 
quarantine of 20 days. No foul l.izaretto exists at Naples; 
but at Nikita thire l.s a lararetto of expurgation for resseUfroni 
su^uinuK or endangered districts or lerrllories. Ve^8els from 
infected places u'u.dl.v go to Leghorn or Genoa, where they 
may unlo.nd in niasttnito sport o. Tlie fees i’hnrgetl on ships 
nerformiiig quarantine are heavy. No distinction la made 
between national and foreign bottoms. 

Urokers, Commiition, S,'c. — No person can leg,ally art as a 
broker unless authonM.'d by government. AII patented brokers 
are obliged, by way of security, to hold fhntled proper^ pro¬ 
ducing 6U0 due.ru of “ rente,’' or a dividend of S.V. fit. M. 
sterling. Many persons, however, art as brokers without lining 
patetiitd, but no contract mndo by tiiem is admitted in a cuui t 
of law. Aii> person may set up a\ a merchant, by giving dm 
notice to the Camtru di Cowmercio. 


On fh aring out, — I’assjiort 
Exiieditinf 


Ton nlTlrers - - - • f) 

Registering papers - - - () 

Tonnage duty at iO grains per ton 120 


(Equal to about 21/. 1 7t. U. sti rllng.) D. 1.31 II 

Ctisfcnn-hotur tifgulations. — Masters of mcrchiintmcn arc 
hound, uitliiri 21 hours of their .'in iv.d, to fiimish the Custom¬ 
house with a general ininilest of their cargoes, piovisioiis, 
itiul .siore-s; urin the master, when consigiU’C,or theconsigiiivs, 
tire hound, wiihiii IS hours after theairival of the ship, tosond 
in a declaration or manifest in detail, of all goods on Iro.ird. 
Should ilie consignees omit to render the mnnirrst in dotail 
within 48 hours, they .ire subjected to a line of 30 per cent, 
upon the non-.spccilieil articU4. 

This declaration or manifest cannot be roirecteil after the 
48 liours are elapsi d j and the master or consignee U liable to a 
line of .30 ducats for every package erroneously dccl.irod. Thl,s, 
however, U usually reniiitetl, unless there be ausplcion of 
fr uul. inron application to the director-general of (he customs. 
Tho lm}>ortatlon of gunpowder, tobacco, and salt, though 
they may lie for the hhli/s use, is strictly prohibited. When 
such articles are on Loara the exact quantity of each on hand 
must be siiecllied in the manifest: and on the vessel receiving 
firtUiifue tncy me taken to (he cusloin-house, and kept till her 
departure, when they are restored to her. Tl»e slighiest de- 
vl.ation from tha rules with respect to these tirth lc» subjects 
them, and sometimes the vessel aUo, to contiscatlon, and (be 
master to a hoavy fine. 

Quarantine Hegutations. — The free .idmis Ion, conditional 
reteptiou, or absolute refu>i,d of a vessel arriving at (lie port is 
deiermined by the wholesome or unwholesome character of the 
place from which she comes. The place may be, 1, Infected. 
2. SuKpicioiui. 3. Endangerq^ Or, I. bci tire. In the first 
case, the vessel Is routed altogether; in 'he 2d, sh** isiuliiiitted 
on along quarantine; in tiie .3d, she is nccived cm a short 
quarantine; in the 4th, she i.s allowed fne pratique. If the 
be a ship of war, her quarantine ispertbnned in the B.ty 
of Naple.s ; the days of her p.is>.rgj being allowed In the cal- 
cuiatkm i if a merciiantman, quarantine is performetl at Nisita, 
(in Island about 6 miles from Naples. It romniencen f.coi the 
daj of her arrival, if in bnllast, or io'idtd w|i)i unsnscepilbli; 
merchandise: if otherwise, from the day of the di- rharge of 
her cargo. Vessels from Great Rritain oi iheN. of Euroiw 
are suhjict to a quarmitine of 8 days; but if they much by tlie 
way at any port in S|>Ain or Barbaiy, the qiiar.-mtine is length¬ 
ens to 14 days: provided, however, they have clean bills of 
health they may wholly avoid the quarantine by touching at 


• 3 per cent. 


■ .4 


Ratetnf Commution and Chargn ettuilithed by the Menhantt 
at Naplet. 

Coiumtsklon on sales of fish ■■ - 

I>o. on intinufactiires of all kinds - 
r>o. on all other goods 
Do. on goods tiurcbastd 
Do. on lecciviiig and forwarding - 
Do. on .tltemptiiig K.rles • - - - x 

Do. on re-sale of goods for tho same account 

on which a purch.ismg coiniuiskion has been 
cbfirgcd • - - - - -IJ 

Do on (h.irtcring vessels, or procuring ebarters .3 
Do. on coHeciing freights on cliaiteieii ships - 2 
Do. on sliips lK)th Inwards and outward* - 4 

Do. on nilvances on letters of credit . - 1 

Do. on effecting liiMirances • • - A 

Do. on negutiating bill* - • • - | 

Do. on receiving and p.ty ing or n milllns - A 

Del credere on sah-s . . - . . g’ 

Do. on purchase of oil, not exceeding ,3 montlis - 1 
Do. do. do., not exceeding G'do. ■ 2 
Do. per uiulerwi iters - - - - A 

Tares usn dly afowed by the Custom-house at Napln 
leading <u lu'le* of importation : — ' 

Hugar in liogdieads 
Do. in boxes or barrels 
Do. In lirazii cliests 
Do. in hags. . - . 

I.oavcs, In casks - - - 

Do extra for paper and htrings 
Indigo 


n th« 


- 12 per cent. 

- I* — 

- 18 to 20 per cent. 

- fi rot toll. 

• real tare. 

• .3 per cent. 

- real t.ire. 

- ]‘2rottoli. 

- lU per cent. 

- 2 to 3 per cent, 

- I per cent. 

- real tare. 

- 3 rottoil. 


l in, in Iiarrels, e.3ch ■ • 

Alum, in casks . . • 

Wax, real tare and extra 
C.'id and stock-fish 
Cotlee, in casks . * - 

Do. in Imp, each 
Pepper, do. ... 

Pimento, do. ... 

Cocoa, do. ... 

Coco.'i, in casks ... 

C'lksla lignea, cochineal, and bark 
fruuranca — I'liere are 4 or 6 companies for the Insurance 
of ships, and 1 for lives. 'I'lieir terms arik generally higher 
than those of similar ekiablishments in London. Douses are 
never insured at Naples, their construction xeederina fire* very 
rare. The companies are established by royal awtnorily, the 
shareholders being only liable for the amount of their share*. 

Dpnleing. — The prbtcipal inerchanU of Nnplys are all, more 
or H9«, bankers, inaamueh as they advance money on letters of 
credit, and deal in foreign exchanges, and other ^nmyciM 
operations. But the only banking establbhinent' at present in 
•xhtenoe is tb* Bank or the Two Sicilies, feunded, Bty gorenf* 


- 3 do. 2 ad. .*5 per cent. 
• for dust, real tore. 

- real tare. 
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Rkent««nd|raaran<«*db 7 the poMMsIon of tand«cl property. It moat Important entrepot. But in eoniequencc of ii\)tidIcloua 
h not a bank for tbe liaue of notaa on credit, like the Bank of reffnUtloni nO goods hero been carriM to it except those 
Bngland, but far tiarir iMue on deposits, somewhat on the nrin- destined for home consumption. In this re8i>cct, huweyer, 
cipie of the Bank of Hamburg. Gorernment makes all its a considerable change may now be antictoated. 
payments by mean* of note* or orders on the bank; and they CredU, Goods are universally sold at long credits, 

are Issued to indl viduais for whatever su ms they desire, ofi their mostly from ‘i to M months; and for manufacture Room, some, 
paying an equivalent sum of money to the bank. These notes times longer. On sales of Indigo, flrom 12 to 18 months’ credit 
or orciers form a considerable part of the circulating medium is given. Discount for ready money it at the rate at 6 per 
of Naples; they are pgid in cash on demand. cent, per annum. Merchanta are arranged by the CbainiMT 

Government has uso csubUshed a discount oflice, where of Commerce into 5 difTerent classes i and u 6 months’ cre<lit 
bills. Indorsed In 2 persons of good credit, and not at more i* given at the Custom-house for duties, to the extent of GO,UOO, 
than 3 months’ rtste, are discounted at 4 per cent. 40,000, 30,000, 20,000, and 13,000 ducaU, to indlvidnalii, ac. 

•So large a city as Naples, and so advantageously situated for cording to the class in which they happen to be enrolled. But 
the comn^eroe with the Black Sea, the levant, Greece, Hpain, this is of little Jmi>ortanoe. Unless tne transactions of a iner- 
Northern Italy, Northern Africa, fac., would, had >t been at* chant l>e very limited Indeed, the duties he has to ]»ay amount 
towed to avail itself of its jiaturd advantages, have become a to much mure than the credit be is allow^. 

Commercial Policy. —- The policy of the Neapolitan government with respect to 
commerce was for a lengthened period the most objectionable that can well be imagined. 
Articles, whether of import or of export, were burdened, alike, with oppressive duties 
and restrictions; and even the warehousing of foreign goods could hardly be said to bo 
permitted. Of late, however, we are glad to observe, the administration appears to 
have become alive to the injurious influence of this felo de se system, and has given its 
sanction to several measures of a comparatively liberal character. In proof of this we 
may mention that a treaty of commerce and navigation with this country, bottomed on 
a fair principle of reciprocity, was signed at Naples in the course of this year (1845), 
and that a similar treaty has been entered into with France. (See Treaties, Commer- 
ciAL.) Several important changes have also been made in the rates of duty in the 
Neapolitan tariff. The export duty on sulphur is wholly to cease from the 1st of January 
next (1846) ; and the 30y. per tun of discriminating duty on olive oil, when exported in 
a foreign ship, over and above the duty of Si per tun imposed on it, when exported in 
a native ship, will be put an end toj^in so far at least as our vessels are concerned, by 
the reciprocity treaty referred to above. The export duty on olive oil ought, however, 
to bo wholly abolished. Even though Naples enjoyed a monopoly of this valuable 
product, the imposition of a duty is wholly indefensible on any sound principle. But 
wb||n, instead of having a monopoly of the oil trade, the Neapolitans arc exposed to the 
keen competition of the Tuscans, Genoese, Spaniards, &c., the imposition of an export 
duty is in.the last degree impolitic. It depresses that branch of industry which is most 
suitable for the country, and gives a corresponding encouragement to its* extension 
amongst foreigners. The increased duty of 305. a tun on oil exported in foreign ships 
was, of course, intended to force the employment of native ships : but it has not had, 
and could not rationally be expected to have, any such consequence; its only effect 
being to tempt foreigners to make a corresponding addition to the duties on oil, when 
imported in Neapolitan ships. Such regulations arc never, in fact, productive of any 
thing except injury to those by whom they are enacted. 

The duties on imports have also undergone various modifications. Those on fish 
(of which large quantities are imported from England), sugar, and other colonial 
])roducts, have been reduced fully a half. But we beg to submit In illustration of these 
changes the following statement of the old and new rates of duty on certain articles: — 

Old duty. New duty. Old Duty. New Dttt?. 

due. c. due, c. due. c. due. c. 

Herrings . - . cantor grow 5 61 to 5 0 Cloves ... cantor 77 O to 30 0 

<lodti,h • • • — 6 7 - 3 20 Nutmegs ... rottolo 1 .54 • 0 80 

— If, .60 - SO l’c;>wr - • - — 8 24 . 7 0 

Colllw - • . — 24 74 • 12 0 Fiicliards, &c. - - cnnlar groas 2 47 • 1 20 

Calnuhor. raw - - — 34 0 • 24 0 Stockfish - . - — 4 68 • 3 0 

l>«. reilnetl - • rottolo 1 12 • O 70 Sugar of any kind, in nowder — 22 0 • 30 0 

Cinnamon, in sorts - — 1 41 - O 60 Do. in loaves • — S3 0 • 1.6 O 

t foiHl.i lignea, of nny sort - cantar 60 0 - 30 0 Vanilla - • • — 2 78 . 180 

We have no doubt that the beneficial influence of these wise and liberal measures will 
lead to farther chonges. The duties on iron, with those on cotton.s, woollens, and other 
descriptions of manufactured goods, are a great deal too high. These duties were im¬ 
posed partly for the sake of revenue, and partly in the view of encouraging domestic 
manufactures; but they liave not accomplished either object. The inordinate extent 
to which tlicy have been carried has made them advantageous only to the smuggler, and 
ruinous to every one else. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? The coast of Naples, 
exclusive of Sicily, stretches from 800 to 1,000 miles ; in many places it is uninhabited, 
while, in n great number of others, the people are not more than half civilised. The 
facilities for smuggling are, therefore, incalculably great; and, combined with the 
inadequate remuneration of the customs' officers, and the casii vuth which they are 
corrupted, our only wonder is, not that smuggling is in a thriving state, but that there 
.should be any considerable legitimate traffic. The latter, indeed, has been principally 
confined to Naples, where a stricter police is established; for it has not been uncommon 
to find the same articles, in country towns at no great distance from the capital, selling 
for ^ or ^ their cost in it. In a country subjected to a commercial code like that 
which till the present year has existed in Naples, the smuggler is a great public bene¬ 
factor. He is, in fact, the natural enemy of oppressive duties and prohibitions. Tliese 
bring biin into the fleid, and make him put forth all his enterprise and energy : and it 
is fovtiiuate for the best interests of society that he is uniformly victorious over 
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penalties, confiscations, racks, and gibbets; and cannot be defeated otherwise than by 
tlic adoption of enlarged and liberal principles of commercial policy. 

Of the direct taxes, the most productive is tliefondiaria, or tax pn rent, producing above 1,000,000/. a 
year. It was imposed during the French occupation, when it was fixed at 25 per cent, of the sum re¬ 
ceived by the landlord. It was subsequently reduc^ to 12J per cent.; and during the current year 
(1845) it has been farther reduced to 10 per cent. 

Considering the great natural fertility, varied productions, and advantageous situation of Naples and 
Sicily, it Is plain that nothing more than freedom and security are required to render them among the 
richest, most industrious, and flourishing countries of Europe. But, Instead of this, the fetters laid upon 
commerce, by depriving the inhabitants of a market for their productions, and, consequently, of the most 
powerful stimulus to industry and Invention, have hitherto paralysed all their energies, and Immersed 
them in poverty, sloth, and barbarism. It was high time that a different line of policy should bo adopted. 
At Naples, extensive reforms m.ny be undertaken without (which is not always the case elsowhero) en¬ 
dangering any thing cither useful or valuable. The foundations of a great and rapid Improvement have, 
we believe, been laid. To carry it to Its fullest extent government has only to abolish all duties and 
restrictions on exportation, to establish the warehousing system, and to reauce the duties on llie im¬ 
portation of manufactures to J or ^ part of their present amount. If It do this, it will add prodigiously 
to its own revenue; at the same time that it will do 10 times more to rouse the dormant energies and to 
augment the wealth of its subjects, than it is possible to do by any other means. 


In compiling this arUcIe, we have been much indebt^ to 
the oarpTully drawn up, and )udiclout Anttvtr$ of Mr.Good¬ 
win, Uritisli consul, I'alermo, to the Circular Qucrict, to various 
native works on Naples, and to some valuable private commu- 
Hicalione from Air. (iootlwin and others. We have also looked 
Into the works of a ffood many English and forei(;n travellers, 
but seldom with much advantaKe* They are Ailed with nc- 
counts, a thousand times repeated, of antiquities, Vesuvius, the 
churches, theatres, tazaaroni, &c. | but £ew among them com¬ 


municate any information from wliJch an,f Just ideas can be 
formed of the state of Imlusiry and commerce, the Anancial 
system of the country, See. The statistical works of the Neapo¬ 
litans are equally defective. They are overlaid with insiqnlA. 
cant details, while they neglect altogether, or pass slightly 
over, tlie more linport.'tnt departments. 'This may arise from 
the Jealousy of government; but the English travellers can 
make no such apology tor their defects. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. Tiieselaws form an important branch of Maritime Law. 
In this country they arc understood to comprise the various acts that have been passed, 
defining British .ships, the way in which such ships are to be manned, the peculiar pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by them, and the conditions under which foreign ships sliall be allowetl 
to engage in the trade of the country, either as importers or exporters of commodities, 
or a.s carriers of commodities from one part of the country to another. 

Sketch of the History and Principles of the Navigation Laics. — 'Hie origin of the 
Navigation Laws of England may be traced to the reign of Kiehard II., or perhaps to 
a still more remote period. But, as no intelligible account of tlic varying and c(m~ 
tradictory enactments framed at so distant an epoch could be compressed within any 
reasonable space, it is sufficient to observe, that, in the reign of Henry VII., tw’o of the 
leading principles of the navigation law were distinctly recognised, in the prohibition 
of the importation of certain commodities, unless imported in ships belonging to English 
owners, and manned by English seamen. In the early part of the reign of Elizabeth 
(.'J Eliz. c. 5.), foreign ships were excluded from our fisheries and coasting trade. The 
republican parliament gave a great extension to the navigation laws, by the act of 1650, 
which prohibited all ships, of all foreign nations whatever, from trading with the plant¬ 
ations ill America, without having previously obtained a licence. The.se acts were, how¬ 
ever, rather intended to regulate the trade between the ditlercnt ports and dependencies 
of the empire, than to regulate our intercourse with foreigners. But in the following 
year (9th of October, 1651) the republican parliament pas.sed the famous Act of Navi¬ 
gation. This act had a double object. It was intended not only to promote our own 
navigation, but also to strike a decisive blow at the naval power of the Dutch, who then 
engrossed almost the whole carrying trade of the world, and against whom various cir¬ 
cumstances had conspired to incense the English. The act in question declared, that 
no goods or commodities whatever, of the growth, production, or manufacture of Asia, 
Africa, or America, should be imported either into England or Ireland, or any of the 
plantations, except in .ships belonging to English subjects, and of which the master and 
the greater number of the crew were also English. Having thus secured the import 
trade of Asia, Africa, and America, to the English ship owners, the act went on to 
secure to them, as far as that was possible, the import trade of Europe. For this pur¬ 
pose, it further enacted, that no goods of the growth, production, or manufacture of any 
country in Europe, should be imported into Great Britain, except in British ships, or 
in such ships as were the real property of the people of the country or place in which the 
goods were produced, or from which they could only he, or most usually were, exported. 
The latter part of the clause was entirely levelled against the Dutch, who had but little 
native produce to export, and whose ships were principally employed in carrying the 
produce of other countries to foreign markets. Such were the leading provisions of this 
famous act. They were adopted by the regal government which succeeded Cromwell, 
and form the basis of the act of the 12th Car. 2. c. 18., which continued, to a very recent 
period, to be the rule by which our naval intercourse with other countries was mainly 
regulated ; and has been pompously designated the Charfa Maritima of England ! 

In the statute 12 Car. 2. c. 18., the clau.se against importing foreign commodities, 
except in British ships, or in ships belonging to the country or place where the goods 
were produced, or from which they were exported, was so mr modified, that the prohi¬ 
bition was made to apply only to the goods of Russia and Turkey, and to certain articles 
since well known in commerce by the name of enumerated articles, leave being at the 
same time given to import all other articles in ships of any description. But this modi- 
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fication was of very little importance j inasmuch as the enumerated articles comprised all 
those that were of most importance in commerce, as timber, grain, tar, hemp and flax, 
potashes, wines, spirits, sugar, &c. Parliament seems, however, to have very speedily 
come round to tlie opinion that too much had been done in the way of relaxation ; ana 
in the 14th of Charles II. a supplemental statute was pa^ed, avowedly with the inten¬ 
tion of obviating some evasions of the statute of the preceding year, which it was affirmed 
had been practised by the Hollanders and Germans. Ihis, however, seems to have l)een 
a mere pretence, to excuse the desire to follow up the blow aimed, by the former statute, 
at the carrying trade of Holland. And such was our jealousy of the naval and com¬ 
mercial greatness of the Dutcli, that, in order to cripple it, vve did not hesitate totally to 
proscribe all trade with them ; and to prevent the possibility of fraud, or of clandestine 
or indirect intercourse with Holland, wc went so far as to include the commerce with 
the Netherlands and Germany in the same proscription. The statute of the 14th Car. 2. 
prohibited all importation from these countries of a long list of enumerated commodities 
under any circumstances, or in any vessels, whether British or foreign, under the penalty 
of seizure and confiscation of the ships and goods. So far as it depended on us, Holland, 
the Netherlands, and Germany were virtually placed without the pale of the commercial 
world 1 And though the extreme rigour of this statute was subsequently modified, its 
principal provisions remained in full force until the late alterations. 

The policy, if not the motives, which dictated these statutes, has met with very general- 
eulogy. It has been said, and by no less an authority than Dr. Smitli, that national 
animosity did, in this instance, that which the most deliberate wisdom would have re¬ 
commended. “ W'hen the act of navigation was made,” says he, “though England and 
Holland were not actually at war, the most violent animosity subsisted between the two 
nations. It had begun during the government of the long parliament, which first framed 
this act, and it broke out soon after in the Dutch wars during that of the Protector and 
of Charles II. It is not impossible, therefore, that some of the regulations of this famous 
act may have proceeded from national animosity. They are as wise, however, as if they 
h«l all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. National animosity at that par¬ 
ticular time aimed at the very same object whicli the most deliberate wisdom m-oiiUI have 
recommended, — the diminution of the naval power of Holland, the only naval power 
which could endanger the security of l^lngland. The act of navigation is riot favourable 
to foreign commerce^ or to the (jroirth of that opulence u hich can arise from it. The interest 
of a nation in its commercial relations to foreign nations is, like that of a merchant with 
regard to the difFerent people with whom he deals, to buy as cheap and to sell as dear as 
possible. But the act of navigation, by diminishing the number of sellers, must neces¬ 
sarily diminish that of buyers ; and wc arc thus likely not only to buy foreign goods 
dearer, but to sell our own cheaper, than if there was a more perfect freedom of trade. 
As defence, however, is of much more importance than opulence, the act of navigation 
Is perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England.”— (^Smith's lyeulth 
of Nations^ p. 204.) 

It may, however, be very fairly doubted, whether, in point of fact, the navigation law 
had the effects here ascribed to it, of weakening the naval power of the Dutch, and of 
increasing that of this kingdom. The Dutch w'erc very powerful at sea for a long 
period after the passing of this act; and it seems natural to conclude, that the decline of 
their maritime preponderance w^as owing rather to the gradual increase of comnierec and 
navigation in other countries, and to the disasters and burdens occasioned by the ruinous 
contests the Republic liad to sustain with Cromwell, Charles II., and Eouis XIV., than 
to the mere cxcliLsion of tlieir merchant vessels from'the ports of England. It is not 
meant to say that tliis exclusion was altogether w’ithout ellect. The cHbrts of the Dutch 
to procure a repeal of the English navigation law show that, in their apprehension, it 
operated injuriously on their commerce.* It is certain, however, that its influence in 
this respect ha.s been greatly over-rated in this country. Excessive taxation,, and not our 
navigation law, was the principal cause of the fall of profits, and of the decline of manu¬ 
factures, commerce, and navigation, in Holland. “ I..cs guerres,” says tTie wcdl-informed 
author of the Commerce de la llollandcj “ tcriuin6es jiar les traites de Nimegue, do llys- 
wick, d’Utrecht, et enfin la dernicrc par le traite d’Aix-la-Chapelle, ont successivement 
oblige la RepubUque de faire u.sage d’un grand credit, et dc fairc des emprunts 6normes 
pour on soutenir les fraix. Ees dettes ont surcharge I’etat d*r.ne somme immense 
d’intcrets, qui ne pouvoient etre payes que par vne augmentation excessive d'impots, dont 
il a fallu' f^ire porter la plus forte partie par les consommations dans un.pays qui n’a 
qu’un territoire extremement born6, et par cons^ijucnt par I’industrie. II a done fallu 
faire ench^rir inflniment la main-d’oeuvre, Cette cherte de la main-d’oeuvre a non seule- 
ment restreint presque toutesorte defabrique et d’industrie k la consommation iiiterieure, 

• In the treaty of Breda, aiiprccd upon in 1607, between the States nener.al .and Charles II., the latter 
undertook to procure the repeal of the naiigution law. But the subject was never agitated in eithci 
house of partiameut. 
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mais cllo a cncoro porte uh coup bien sensible an commerce de frdt, partie accc^irc ct 
la plus prccicusc du commerce d’economic: car cette cherte a rendu la conduction pl^ 
chere, ct augment^ lo prix dc tous Ics onvrages qui tiennent a la nAvigad"» mcme cie 
tous les onvrages dcs ports et dcs magasins. II n’etoit pas possible que 1 augmentatioa 
du prix de la m'ain-d’oeuvrc ne donnat, malgi'c tous Ics efforts de reconomio Hollaiidoise, 
un avantage sensible aux autres nations qui vondroient se livrcr au commerce d’econoniio 
ct a celui de fret/'—(Tome il p. 211.) 

This extract, which might, were it necessary, be coiroboratcd by others to the same 
effect from all the best Dutch writers, show that it is not to our navigation law, nor to 
the restrictive regulations of other foreign powers, but to the abuse of the funding 
system, and the excess of taxation, that the deedine of the commercial greatness and 
maritime power of Holland was really owing. Neither docs it appear that the opinion 
maintained hy Dr. Smith and others, that the navigation law had a powerful influence 
ill augmenting the naval power of this countr}% rests on any better foundation. The 
taste of the nation for naval enterprise had been awakened, the navy had become 
exceedingly formidable, and Blake had achieved his victories, before the enactment of 
tliis famous law. So far, indeed, is it from being certain that the Navigation Act had, in 
this respect, the effect commonly ascribed to it, that there are good gixiunds for thinking 
it had a precisely opposite effect, and that it operated rather to diminish than to increase 
our mercantile navy. It is stated in Roger Coke’s Treatise on Trade, published in 
1671 (p. 36.), that this act, hy lessening the resort of strangers to our ports, had a 
most injurious effect on our commerce; and he fiirtljcr states that wo'had lost, within 
2 years of the passing of the act of 10.50, the greater part of the Baltic and Green¬ 
land trades. — (p. 48.) Sir Josiah Chihl, whoso treatise was published in 1691, 
corroborates Coke’s statement: for while he decidedly approves of the navigation law, 
he admits that the English shipping employed in the Eastland and Baltic trades had 
decreased at least two thirds since its enactment, and that the foreign shipping em- 
l)loycd in these trades Iiacl projiortionally increased. — (^Treatise on Trade, p. 89. Glasg. 
edit.) Exclusive of these contemporary authorities, it may be wortli while to mention 
that Mr. Richardson, an extensive and extremely well-informed merchant, condemns 
the whole principle of the Navigation Act; ami contends, that instead of increasing our 
sliipping and seamen, it had diminished them both; and that, by rendering the freight 
of ships higher than it would otlicrwisc have been, it had entailed a heavy burden on 
the public, and been one of the main causes that had prevented our carrying on the 
fishery so successfully as the Dutch. — (Jussixy on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign 
Trade, p. 60. cd. 1756.) 

Tlierc do not seem to be any very good gi'ounds on which to question these state¬ 
ments ; and they are at all events sufficient to sliow, that the assertions of those who 
contend that the navigation laws had a prodigious effect in increasing the number of 
our ships and sailors, must be received with very great modification. But suppose that 
all that has been said by the apologists of these laws were true to tlic letter; suppose it 
were conceded, that wlum first framed, the Act of Navigation was extremely politic and 
proper; that would afford hut a very slender presumption in favour of the policy of 
supporting it in tlic present day. Human institutions arc not made for immortality; 
tlicy must be accommodated to the varying circumstances and exigences of society. But 
the situation of G. Britain and tlic otlicr countries of Europe has totally changed 
since 1650. The envied ivcalth and commercial greatness of IloJland have pa.sscd 
away: we have no longer any thing to fear from her hostility; and “ ho must be, indeed, 
strangely influenced hy antiquated prejudices and by-gone apprehensions, who can 
entertain any of that jealousy from which the severity of tliis law principally originated.” 
London has become, what Amsterdam formerly was, the grand emporium of the com¬ 
mercial world— unioersi orhis terrarum emporium: and the real question which now 
presents itself for our consideration is, not what arc the best means hy which we may 
ri.se to naval greatness? but—what arc the best means of preserving that undisputed 
prc-cmincnce in maritime affairs to which we have attained ? 

Now, it docs not really seem that there can be much difficulty in deciding tina 
question. Navigation and naval power are the children, not the parents—the effect, 
not the cause—of commerce. If the latter be increased, the increase of the former 
will follow as a matter of course. More ships and more sailors become necessary 
accortling as the commerce between different and distant countries is extended. A 
country in the condition of G. Britain in the reign of Charles II., when ber shipping 
was comparatively limited, might perhaps be warranted in endeavouring to increai its 
amount, by excluding foreign ships from her harbours. But it is almost snperfluo^is to 
add, that it is not by any such regulations, but solely by the aid of a flourishing and 
widely extended commerce, that the immense mercantile navy we have now accumulated 
can be supported. 

It may bo easily shown, that to have continued, in the present state of the world, to 
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enforce the provisions of the old navigation law, would have been among the most effi¬ 
cient means that could have been devised for the destruction of oUr commerce. The 
.wealth and i>owcr to which Britain has attained, have inspired other nations with tlio 
game feelings of envy and jealousy, that the wealth of Holland formerly generated in 
our minds. Instead of ascribing our commercial and manufacturing superiority to its 
true causes, that is, to the comparative freedom of our constitution, the absence of all 
oppressive feudal privileges, the security of property, and the faimesa of our system of 
taxation, our foreign rivals contended that it had been entirely owing to our exclusive 
aystem, and appealed to our example to stimulate their respective governments to adopt 
retaliatory measures, and to protect them ogainst British competition. These rc]:>rcsent- 
ations had the most injurious operation. In 1817, the American legislature passed 
An net, copied to the very letter from our statute book, with the avowed intention of its 
operating as a retaliatory measure against this country. The nortliern powers thi’eat- 
ened to act on the same principle; and would have cairied their threats into effect but 
for timely concessions on our part. The same engines by which we laboured to destroy 
tlie trade of Holland were thus about to be brought, by what wo could not have called 
an unjust retribution, to operate against ourselves. Nor can there bo a doubt that, had 
we continued to maintain our exclusive system, and refused to set a better example to 
others, and to teach them the advantage of reciUTing to more liberal principles, wc 
should liave rim a very great risk of falling a victim to the vindictive spirit which such 
short-sighted and selfish policy would have generate*!. 

. These statements are suflieient to show that a considerable relaxation of our naviga¬ 
tion laws had become indispensable ; and this was partly effected in 1821 and 1825, but 
principally in the latter, by the measures intro<Uiced with that view into parliament by 
Mr. Wallace (afterwards Lord Wallace) and Mr. Huskisson. The effect of those was 
to place the intercourse of all European countries at amity with the U. Kingdom on the 
same footing. The memorials of our former animosity, and of our jealousy of the pros¬ 
perity of certain neighbouring states, being thus alxdislied, the same law has since con¬ 
tinued to regulate our commerce with the continent. This uniformity, besides giving 
greater scope to mercantile operations, and facilitating our traffic with some of our most 
opulent neighbours, remove*! a prolific source of embarrassment and litigation, at the 
wme time that it detraote*! coiisiderably from that selfish cliaracter which bad been 
believed on tlio continent, and not without considerable reason, to bo the animating 
principle of our commercial policy. 

The changes that were also made in 1821 and 1825, in rcgfird to the importation of 
enumerated goods*, and of articles, the produce of Asia, Africei, and America, though 
of considerable importance, were very far from obviating the hardships arising out of the 
previous rules. The importation of European goods continued to be practicable only in 
British ships, or in ships of the c*nintry of which the goo*ls were the produce, *)r of the 
country from which they were shipped. This regulation was kept up to hinder ihci 
Hutch, the Danes, or any other people from becoming the carriers of the produce of 
other nations to our ports. But while this result was not very likely to occur, the rule 
imposed a serious hardship on foreigners, and also on ourselves. Suppose that a Dutch 
ship ^ok in part of a cargo of Dutch produce, such as cheese, butter, and geneva' at 
'*'tlotterdam for England, what could be more vexatious, in the event of her not being 
able to complete her cargo with Dutch goods suitable for our markets, than to hinder her 
from making it up with the foreign goods suitable for tlicra warehoused at liotterdain, 
such as the wines and brandies of France, the corn of Poland, tho hemp and tallow *)f 
Russia, &c. ? But its vexatious character was not the only thing to be objected to iu 
a regulation of this sort. It really increased the cost of the butter, cheese, &c. sent to 
us ; for as’ these Iiad to bear the whole charge on account of freight which, but fiir tho 
regulation, would have been in part borne by other articles, their price was proportionally 
enhanced, at the same time that the Dutch were tempted to resort to retaliatory measures. 
An<i how injurious soever in other respects, it is sufficiently plain, that this regulation 
could never, as has been alleged, occasion an increased demand for British shipping. It 
no doubt compelled the foreigners to sort their cargoes less advantageously than they 
might othemiso have done. But the burden of this fell upon tho employers of tho 
carriers and not on the carriers themselves ; that is, it fell upon us and not on the foreign¬ 
ers ; while, in tho event of their retaliating, our trade was subjected to the same diffi¬ 
culties. ' It is visionary to pretend that a system so prejudicial to commerce could be 
advantageous to shipping and navigation. 

The measures introduced in 1825 left also untouched the regulation by which goods, 
the produce of Asia, Africa, and America, were prohibited from being imported from 
any Eujropeau port and could not bo imported on foreign bottoms, except when they 

* These changes are speciflcid in the former editions of this work. 

t The only exception to tliis rule were articles Urom AsiaJilc and African Turkov imported fVom the 
Levant, and bullion. 
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were imported direct in ships of the country of which the goods were the produce. It 
was proposed in 1821 to authorise British ships to import all non-prohibited articles from 
wherever they might find them; and though nothing apparently could be more reason¬ 
able than such, a regulation, it was objected to on the pretence that foreign ships being 
more cheaply navigated than ours, would take advantage of this circumstance to import 
Asiatic, African, and American products into the contiguous continental portS) and 
would thus confine the employment of our ships to their carriage thence I And upon 
this futile pretence, for which there was not so much as the shadow of a foundation in 
fact, the old rule wa.s maintained; and, in consequence, tliough the ports along the 
English Channel might have been glutted with the corn and cotton of America, the sugar 
of Brazil and Cuba, the coffee of Java, and the tea of China, and though all or some of 
these articles might at the time have been deficient herc^ not one of them could be im¬ 
ported in a foreign ship, unless, as was sometimes the case, it were carried back to the 
country whence it had been originally shipped, nor even in a Britisli ship, unless it were 
first carried from Europe to some other continent 1 It is hardly possible to imagine any 
rule or regulation more extravagantly oppressiv e and absurd, and it is really astonishing 
it should have been able to keep its place on the statute book for about two centuries. 
Luckily, however, this preposterous system, as well as the regulations affecting importa¬ 
tion from Europe, ceased on the 1st of January, 1850. The act for their repeal, the 12th 
and 13th Viet. c. 29., may be regarded as the completion of the free trade measures 
adopted in 1842 and 1846, and will, wc have little doubt, have the most favourable in¬ 
fluence over the commerce and navigation of the empire. 

The monopoly of the coasting trade is .still secured to British* ships, and it is very 
doubtful whether it would Iiave been expedient to interfere with it. i>peaking generally, 
the coasting trade of a country may be always most cheaply and efficiently carried on 
by the agency of its own ships, while, by confining it to them, the risk of smuggling is 
materially diminished. 

The relaxations made in 1825 aftd 1826 in the regulations embodied in our old navi¬ 
gation laws in regard to the colonial trade, were perhaps the most valuable portion of 
tlic changes introduced by Mr. Iluskisson. But thougli they did much to obviate the 
hardships growing out of the previous rules, and to give freedom to the colonial trade, 
they did not entirely effect that object; and some regulations were subsequently con¬ 
tinued in force which, though irritating and mischievous in their bearing on the colonies, 
were of no real advantage to ourselves. These, however, wholly ceased on the 1st of 
January, 1850. All varieties of goods may now bo imported into the colonics from all 
countries at peace with Great Britain, and exported from tho colonies to them, whether 
in British, colonial, or foreign shipping. The complaints of tho colonists, in regard to 
the injuries they have sustained from the rules enforced by our navigation laws, are 
thus completely obviated, and on that ground, at all events, they have no farther claim to 
prohibitoiy duties. 

Besides the restrictive regulations already alluded to, it was a part of our former 
policy to encourage the employment of British shipping by imposing higher duties on 
commodities imported in foreign vessels than were imposed on them when imported in 
British vessels; and it was also customary to charge foreign vessels with higher port 
and lighthouse duties, &c. This practice was always loudly complained of by foreigners 
but we had little difficulty in maintaining it, so long as we could aftbtd to disregard the^ 
retaliatory measures of other powers. But the extraordinary increase that took place, 
since the commencement of the late war, in our manufactures for foreign consumption, 
and the necessity under which we were, in consequence, placed, of conciliating our 
customers abroad, led to tho adoption of the reciprocity system. The latter was first 
introduced into the trade with the U. States. After the N. American colonies had 
succeeded in establishing their independence, they set about framing rules for their 
navigation on the model of those of this country. Among other regulations of a restric¬ 
tive character, it was enacted that all foreign vessels trading to the U. States should 
pay 44 cents, which was afterwards raised to 94 cents (nearly a dollar), per ton duty, 
beyond what was paid by American ships; and'farther, that goods imported in foreign 
vessels should pay a duty of 10 per cent, over and above the duty payable on them 
when imported in American vessels. 

This law was avowedly directed against tlie shipping of this countiy, though, as it 
was bottomed on tho same principles as our navigation laws, we could not openly 
complain of its operation. Under the.so circumstances it would have been sound policy 
to have at once proposed an accommodation; and, instead of attempting to meet 
retaliation by retaliation, to have offered to modify our navigation law, in so far as 
American shipping was concerned, on the Americans making reciprocal modificationB 
in OUT favour. A different course was, however, followed. Various devices were fallen 
upon to counteract the navigation system of the Americans, without in any degree 
I’elaxing our own: but they ^ failed of their object^ and at length it became obvious 
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to every one that we had engaged in an unequal struggle, and that the real effect of 
Our policy was, to give a bounty on the importation of tlie manufactured goods of other 
countries into the U. States, and thus gradually to exclude both our manufactures and 
ships from the ports of the republic. In consequence, a conviction of the necessity of 
making concessions gained ground progressively; and it was ultimately fixed, by the 
commercial treaty agreed upon between G. Britain and the U. States, in 1816, that in 
future equal charges should bo imposed on the ships of either country in the ports of 
the other, and that e<iual duties sliouhl be laid upon all articles, the produce of the one 
country imported into the other, whether such importation were effected in the ships of 
the one or the other. 

Brazil and the other states of S. America were' naturally anxious to establish a com¬ 
mercial marine; and, to forward their view« in this respect, they contemplated enacting 
navigation laws. But this intention was frustrated by the interference of the British 
government, who, without stipulating for any peculiar advantage, wisely oficred to 
admit their ships into our ports on a principle of reciprocity, or on their paying the 
same charges aS onr own ships, on condition of their admitting British ships into their 
ports on a similar footing. Commercial treaties, framed on this sound principle, weixj 
afterwards entered into with most of these states. 

The reciprocity system having been thus adopted as the basis of the intercourse with 
the U. States, whoso commercial marine was second only to that of G. Britain, it was 
not possible to refuse adopting it in the case of such European countries as might choose 
to admit our ships into their ports on a footing of equality.* The first demand of this 
sort was made on the part of the Prussian government, which, on the 20th of June, 
1822, issued an order in council, making largo additions to the port dues previously 
charged on all ships belonging to those nations which did not admit Prussian ships on 
»i principle of reciprocity. The real object of this order was to injure the navigation of 
this country; and it was speedily found that it had the desired effect, and that its 
operation on British shipping was most mischevious.* 

Under these circumstances, the British merchants and shipowners applied to our go¬ 
vernment for relief. 

“ Wo were assailed,” said Mr. lluskisson, ” with representations from all ntiarters connected with tiio 
shipping and trade of the country, against the heavy cnarges imposed upon British ships in the ports of 
rrnshia. In such circumstances, what course did his Majesty’s government take.? We felt it to be our 
du^, in the first instance, to communicate with the Prussian minister in this country ; and our minister 
at Berlin was, I believe, also directed to confer with the Prussian government on the subject. I myself 
had a conference with the Prussian minister at this court, and 1 well recollect the substance of his reply 
to me: * You have,* he said, ‘ set us the example, hy your port and light charges, and your discriminating 
duties oh Prussian ships { and we have not gone beyond the limits ot that example. Hitherto, we have 
confined the increase of our port and tonnage chargtjs to ships only; but it is the intention of my govern¬ 
ment next year’ (and of this bo showed me the written proof) ‘ to imitate you still more closely, by im¬ 
posing discriminating duties on the goods imported in your ships. Our object is a just protection to our 
own navigation ; and so long as the measure of our protection docs not exceed that which is afforded in 
your ports to British ships, we cannot see with what reason you can complain.’ 

‘‘ Against such a reply what remonstrance could we, in mirnoss, make to the Prussian government? 
Wo might have aildressed ourselves, it may be said by some, to the friendly feelings of that government; 

•—we might have pleaded long usage in support of our discriminating duties ;■—we might have urged the 
advantages which Prussia derived from her trade with Kngland. Appeals like these were not forgotten 
in the discussion, hut they were of little avail against the fact stated by the consul at Dantziu—that ‘ the 
Prussian shipowners were all going to ruin.’ 

. ” By others It may be said, ‘ Your duty was to retaliate by increasing your own port charges and rlis- 
fCrlminatlng duties, on Prussian shipping.’ I have .already stated generally my reasons against the policy 
of this latter course. We were not prepared to begin a system of commercial hostility, wiiich, if followed 
up on both sides to its legitimate consciiucnces, could only tend to reciprocal prohibition. In this state 
of things, more prudently, as I contend, w'e entered upon an amicable negotiation with the Prussian 
government, upon the principle of our treaty with the United .States,— that of abolishing, on both sides, 
all iliscriniinating duties on the ships and goods of the respective countries in the ports of the other. 

” Having concluded an arrangement with Prussia upon this basis, we soon found it necessary to do 
the same with some other of the northern states. Siinihar conventions were accordingly entered into 
with Denmaik ami Sweden. Becfprocity is the foundation of all those conventions; but it is only f.iir 
to add, that they contain other stipulations for giving facility to trade, and from which the commerce of 
this country, 1 am confident, will, in the result, derive considerable advant,agc.”t 

This stnteTneat show.s that the establishment of the reciprocity system with respect to 
which so violent a clamour was afterwards raised, was not a measure of choice but of 
necessity. . Wo could not afford to hazard the exclusion of our manqfacturcs from 
countries into which they were annually imported to a largo amount. So long as 
the Prussians, Swedes, Danes, and other nation.^, chose to submit, without attempting to 
rtitoliate, to our system of discriminating duties on foreign ships, and on the goods 
imported in them, it was no business of ours to tell them that that system was illibeml 
and unjust. But when they discovered that such wa.s really the case, and declared 
that unless wo modified our restrictions, they would retaliate on our commerce, and 

• By the fourth section of the act G Geo.4. c.l., it was enacted, that his Majesty might, by an order In 
coUnciL admit the ships of foreign states into our ports, on payment of the like duties that are charged 
on British vessels, provided that British ships arc admitted into the ports of such foreign states on pay¬ 
ment of the like duties that arc charged on their vessels. 

t Husklsson’s Speech, May 13. 13li6, on the State of the Shipping Interest. 
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cither entirely exclndc our commodities from their markets, or load those that were 
imported in British ships with prohibitory duties, should we have been justified in 
refusings to come to an accommodation ? Were we to sacrifice the substance to the 
shadow ? To turn away some of our best customers because they chose, to stipulate 
that the intercourse between them and us should be conducted either in tlieir sliips or 
in ours, as the merchants might think best ? Government had only a choice of dif¬ 
ficulties } and they wisely preferred adopting a system which has preserved the access 
to foreign markets for English goods, and has farther secured an equal chance to 
English ships, with tliose of foreigners, of being employed in the trade with other 
countries. More could not have been obtained; nor would it have been really desirable. 
Had we endeavoured to enforce in the nineteenth century the rules and regulations that 
liad been justly objected to and regarded as oppressive in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we should have provoked a spirit of hostility and retaliation that must even¬ 
tually, and at no distant period, have crippled alike the manufactures, the trade, and 
the navigation of the empire. 

The reciprocity system is still wisely maintained, and is, indeed, embodied in the act 
12 & 13 Viet, c. 29. But we do not make its previously agreeing to this system a 
condition of a foreign country being entitled to participate in the advantages conferred 
by this act. Such preliminary arrangements would have occasioned much embarrassment 
and difficulty, and we, therefore, have contented ourselves with reserving power to her 
Majesty in council, in the event of her thinking it expedient to interfere, to impose such 
prohibitions, restrictions, and discriminating duties on the ships of any foreign power 
frequenting our ports, as may be required to countervail any peculiar prohibitions, 
restrictions, or duties laid upon British ships in the ports of such foreign power. 

Much difi'erenoe of opinion has existed as to the practical effect on our shipping and 
navigation, of the changes in the navigation law introduced by Mr, Iluskisson, But 
there is really no ground for any such diflcrcncc. This will be apparent from, the 
following comparison between tlie. shipping belonging to the empire in 1826, when Mr. 
Huskissoii’s reforms began, and in 1848 :— 


Account of the Ships, their Tonnage, and their Crews, belonging to tl)e British Empire in 1825 and 1848. 


Yean. 

Unlt«l Klnffdom and 
Possessions in Europe. 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Crewi. 

185** 

18i3 

Shins. 

‘20,701 

«5,»j38 

Tons. 

2,3‘28,807 

3,400,809 

Ships. 

8.031 

Tons. 

*214,875 

651,331 

Sliips. 

84,280 

3.5,672 

Tons. 

2,33.‘^,(;S2 

4,032,100 

166,183 

2.36,069 

Excess in 1848. 

4,937 

1.072,002 

4,13.5 

436,476 

9,392 

1,498,478 

69,886 


It is plain from this statement that the number of our ships, the amount of their 
tonnage, and the nnmber of our sailors, have all been vastly increased since 1825. And 
if tills bo not, wo should like to know what can be, a conclusive proof of the wisdom of 
the changes cftected in 1825. They have, in fact, been successful to a degree which 
the most sanguine could not previou.sly have supposed possible. 

Although, however, the fact of a vast increase of our mercantile marine having taken 
place since 1825, be too well established to admit of any cloubt, it is contended by thi 
apologists of the old restrictive system, that the share which foreigners have in the trade 
of the U. K. is notAvithst.mding greater now than in 1825. But this greater prepon¬ 
derance of foreign vessels in our trade, if such really bo the case (which is doubtful), 
is admitted to bo but inconsiderable; though, were it incomparably greater than it is 
alleged to he, it would afford no room or ground for objecting to the measures of 1825 
and 1849. 'Hio sliipping and foreign trade of most continental states were all but 
wholly destroyed during the war terminated in 1815, while our shipping and trade 
were then proportionally increased: and the influence of this depression on the one 
side, and ot the unnatural stimulus on the other, was fur from being exhausted in 1825. 
But in the lengthened interval that has since elapsed, the mercantile navies of the 
continental states liave attained to their ordinary state. And while we have no longer 
bad any peculiar advantages on our side, wo have had to contend with them, and with 
the rapidly increasing marine of the U. States. As respects the latter, we may observe, 
that while in 1826 our imports of cotton, principally from America, amounted to about 
222,600,000 lbs., they amounted in 1848, to about 670,000,000 lbs.; at the same time 
that the imptwts of com and flour from the U. States in tlie latter year bore a still 
greater proportion to their amount in the former. Our intercourse with Holland, 
France, the Elbe, &c., which was all but wholly suppressed during the war, is now 
become very extensive j and are we, under such circumstances, to be surprised that the 
proportion of foreign shipping frequenting our ports has increased ? Had such increase 
been ten times greater, it could not have surprised any reasonable person ^ and tJie fair 
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presumption is, that but for the reforms effected in 1835, such would have been the 
case. And experience has sliown that the farther reforms effected in 1849, which, like 
those of 1825, were imperatively required by the exigencies of the case, have been 
equally beneficial. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the rapid extension of our mercantile navy during the 
Inst 3 or 4 years, and the extraordinary rise of freights, and of the profits of the ship> 
owncr.s, is mainly a consequence of the gold discoveries in California and Australia, 
and of the prodigious impulse they have given to emigration and to the trade of the 
world. But, though the circumstances alluded to have undoubtedly had a very power¬ 
ful infiuence, there is no room or ground for thinking that, under any circumstances, 
our ship-owners should not be able to maintain a successful competition with tho.se of 
America, or any other country. The wages of seamen in the U. States are usually 
higher than here, which, indeed, is a principal cause of our sailors engaging so very 
extensively as th^ are known to do in the American service. But, in most respects, 
the ship-owners of the two countries are nearly on a level. The rapid increase of popu¬ 
lation in the U. States, the vast extent of their sea-eoast, and the gigantic magnitude 
of the rivers and lakes by which the Union is intersected or bounded, by affording 
proportional means for the employment of shipping, will, there is little doubt, .speedily 
render her commercial marine greater than that of this or any other nation. But 
there are no good grounds for supposing that in those departments which are equally 
open to the enterpri.se and ships of both nations, the British have anything to fear from 
the competition of the Americans. And they are the only people to whom, in a matter 
of this sort, it is necessary to allude. 

Till very recently our shipping interest was subjected to sundry burdens and restric¬ 
tions by which their energies were weighed down and fettered. Tliese, however, are 
now either wholly aboUslied, or greatly modified. Formerly no ship could enjoy the 
peculiar privileges of a British ship, unless she were of the built of the U. Kingdom 
or of the colonies, and unless the master and 3-4ths of the crew were British subjects. 
But these restrictions have been repealed, tite former by the 12 & 13 Viet. c. 29., and 
the latter by the 16 & 17 Vic. c. 131. In consequence of these judicious 'alterations, 
all the building yards and all the seamen of the world may be made subservient to the 
wants and the purposes of our merchants and ship-owners. It is probable, indeed, 
from our superior facilities for the building of ships, especially those of iron, which are 
now being largely introduced, and from the comparative density of our population, 
that neither foreign ships* nor foreign seamen will be extensively introduced into our 
service. But the fact that they may be, and no doubt will be to some extent intro* 
duced, is of immense importance; and will do more than anything else to give new 
energy to our ship-builders, and to improve the conduct and discipline of our seamen. 
The insubordination and desertion of the latter, especially in foreign parts, have often 
been attended with ruinous results. Now, however, that their place may be supplied by 
any description of foreign sailors, it may be fairly presumed that there will be a material 
amendment in this respect. The sailors will find that they will consult their own no 
less than their employer’s interest, by paying more attention than hitherto to their 
engagements, and by their good conduct, and ready obedience to the reasonable com¬ 
mands of their superiors. 

In addition to these important reforms, others of a subordinate but still very valu¬ 
able description have been, or are in the course of being effected. The incom¬ 
petence and ignorance of the masters, which was a most serious evil, has already partly 
been, and eventually will be all but wholly obviated by the examination to which they 
are now obliged to submit, and by the better education w])ich it renders necessary. 
(See Masteh.) I’lie oppressive charges and proceedings which were .sometimes made 
and carried on by the officers of ships of war on account of salvage have, also, been 
a good deal modified, though, perhaps, they ought to be wholly abolished. Tlie same 
may be said of the privilege, which ha.s recently been regulated, enjoyed by ships of 
w.ir of taking men from on board merchant ships on distant voyages. The charges for 
lights and pilotage have also been inquired into, and will, most likely, be speedily 
reduced and placed on a less objectionable footing than at present. It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that a vast improvement has already been made, and that other changes for the 
better are in progress, in the situation of our mercantile marine. And taking their 
Infiuence into account, and the many advantages we enjoy in our situation, the extent 
of our manufactures, and the character of our people, we run little risk in predicting a 
lengthened career of increase and prosperity to our mercantile navy. 

* In as far at respects ships this conclusion has been fully verified. The prohibition against the regis¬ 
tration of foreign built ships was repealed in 1849 j and in iftfiO, 1861, and 1862, only 67, 26, and 28 such 
ships were registered. {Fart. No. 1012. Sess. 1863.) 
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The peculiar burdens, disadvantages, and drawbacks trhicb recently affected, and 
which still in part affect, our shipping, have been set in a cleat and striking light in 
the treati.se on ^ Our Navigation Laws and Mercantile Marine,” by W, S. Lindsay, 

Mr. Lindsay's intimate practical acquaintance with the subject made his statements and 
suggestions of the greatest value. And it is not going too far to say that we are indebted 
to his treatise for no small part of the recent improvements. 

The existing law with regard to British shipping is embodied in the unrepeafed 
clauses of the 12 & 13 Vlct c. 29. specified below ; in the Customs Consolidation Act 
of 1853, the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 107.; and in the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131. The principal 
heads are as follows, viz.: 

1st. No ship can be a British ship unless she be registered as such. 

2n<l, All ships of whatever built, and however manned may be registered as British 
ships, provided they be really and bond fide the property of British subjects. 

3rd. None but British ships can be employed in the coasting trade of the United 
Kingdom and of the colonies ; but otherwise they have no peculiar privileges. 


No Ship British unless registered as such. — No ship shall be admitted to be a British ship unless duly 
registered. — 12 & 13 Viet. c. l!9. s. 7. , . , • 

N.B. The residue of this clause and the next two clauses, which refer to the manning of Ships, are 
repealed by the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131. . ^ 

Who may be Owners <if British fVsseto. —All natural-bom subjects of H. M., and all persons made 
denizens by letters of denization, and all persons naturalised bjr or under any act of parliament, or by or 
under any act or ordinance of the legislature or proper legislative authority of any of the Britiyi posses- 
slons in Asia, Africa, or America, and all persons authorised by or under any such act or ordinance to 
hold shares in British shipping, shall, on taking the oath of allegiance to H. M. her heirs and successttrs 
be deemed to be duly qualified to be owners or part owners of BrilUh-registered vessels, anything in the 
said recited act for the registering of British shipping to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding, 
—12 & 13 Viet. c. 29. 6. 17. , 

• Fot m of Certificate of Regist)‘y. — The following form of certificate shall be substituted for the form of 
certificate prescribed by the said act for the registering of British shipping: — 

This is to certify that [here insert the names^ occupations^ and residences qf the subscribing owners^ 
having made and subscribed the declaration required by law, and having declared that fhe or they], 
together with [names, occupations, and residences oj nonsubscribing owners,'] is [or are] sole owner [or 
owners] in the proportions specified on the back hereof of the ship or vessel called the [ship's name] of 
[place to which the vessel belongs], which is of the burthen of [number qf tons], and whereof [master's 


_ _ I urns foreign b , __,_ „ _„ ,, 

that he or they did not know the time or place of building], and [name and employment qf surveying 
officer] iiaving certified to us that the said ship or vessel has [number] decks and [number] masts, that 
her length from the inner part of the main stem to the forepart of the stenipost aloft is [ feet 

tenths], her breadth in midships is T feet tenths i, her depth in hold at mid- 

sliips is [ feet tenths], that she is [haw rigged] rigged with a [standing or running] 

bowsprit, is [description qfstem] sterned, [carvel or clincher] built, has [whether any or not] gallery, and 
[kind of head, if any,] head, that the framework and planking [or plating] is [state whether of wood or 
iron], and that she is [state whether a sailing vessel or a steamer, and if a steamer, state whether pro- 
pelb’d by paddle wheels or screw propellers] \ and the said subscribing own«*rs having consented and 
.agreed to the above description, and having caused sufficient security to be given as required by law, the 
said ship or vessel called the [name] has been duly registered at th.e port of [name tfport]. certified 
under our hands at the custom bouse in the said port [name of port], this [date] day of [name qf 7nonth] 
in the year [words at length]. 

(Signed) Collector. 

(Signed) Comptroller. 

And on the back of such certificate of registry there shall be an account of the parts or shares held by 
each of the owners mentioned and described In such certificate, in the form and manner following: — 


Names of the several Ovrners within mentioned. 

Number of Sixty-fourth Shares held by each Owner. 

[Name] - . • . 

iNowi/'l _ - . - 

[Namel . - . - 

iNameJ . - - . 

(Sign 

(Sign 

- - - Thirty-two. 

- - > Sixteen. 

. - - Eight. 

- - - Eight. • 

ed) Comptroller. 

ed) Collector. 


$ 18. 

Form of Declaration. — The following declaration shall be substituted for the declaration by the said 
act directed to be made by the owner or owners of any vessel previous to the registry thereof: — 

\ A. B, [place of residence and occupation] do truly declare, that the ship or vessel [name] of [port or 
place], whereof [master's name] is at present master, being [kind of build, burthen, &c., as described 
in the certificate qf the surveying officer] was [when and where built, or if prize or forfeited, capture 
and oimdemnation as such, or {ff the vessel he foreign built, assd the owner does not know when and 
where she w»s built,) that the said yessel is foreign built, and that I do not know the time and place of 
her building], and that I the said A. B. [and the other owner's names and occupations, if any, and where^ 
they respectively reside,] am [or are] sole owner [or owners] of the said vessel, and that no other pei'son 
or persons whatever hath or have any right, title. Interest, share, or property therein or thereto; and 
that I tlie said A. B. [and the said other owners, if any,] am [or are] truly and bonA fide a subject jW 
subjects] of G. Britain, and that 1 tlva said A. B. nave not [nor have any of the other owners, to miS 
l)e8t of my knowledge and belief,] taken the oath of allegiance to any foreign state w^atever [^rcept 
under the terms qf some capitulation describing the particulars thereof], or that since toy taking [or hi« 
or their taking] the oath of allegiance to [naming the foreign states respectively to which he or anytof 
the said owners shall have taken the same] 1 have [or be or they hath or have] become a deiiiimt [<nr 
denizens, or naturalised subject or subjects, as the case may fre,j of the U. Kingdom, by H. M.’s letters 

3 L 
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J>atent {or by an act of parliament, or by or under or by virtue of an act or ordinance of the legislature 
of or navo been authorised by an act or ordinance of the legislature of 

to hold shares In British shipping within the said colony, and since the passing of such act or ordinance 
1 have [or he or they hath or have] laken the oath of allegiance to H.M.'Queen Victoria [natning the 
times when such letters of denixution have been granted respectivelyt or the year or years in v'hich such 
act or acts of naluralixation^ or such colonial acts or ordinances have passed respectively'^, and that no 
foreigner, directly or Indirectly, hath any share or part Interest In the said ship or vessel: 

ProvUled always, I hat if it shall become necessary to register any ship or vessel belonging to any cor¬ 
porate body in the U. K., the following declaration, in lieu of the aeclaration hereinbefore directed, sliall 
be made and subscribed by the secretary or other proper officer of such corporate body ; (that is to say,) 

I A. /?., secretary or officer of [name of company or corporation] do truly declare, that the ship or 
vessel [name] of [^rt] whereof [master's name'} is «at present master, being [kind of build, burthen, 
t(C., as described in the'certificate qf the surveying officer], was [when and where built, or if prize or for¬ 
feited, capture and condemnation as suchi}, or [if the vessel be fureifm built, and that such secretary or 
officer does not know when and where built,} that the said vessel is loreign built, and that I do not know 
the time and place of the building, and th<at the same doth wholly and truly belong to [name the com¬ 
pany or corporation.} — § 19. 

Proviso for Vessels under 10 Tons' Burthen — Notwithstanding that by the said recited act for the 
registering of British vessels it is enacted, that In case any ship, not being dtily registered, shall exercise 
any of the privileges of a British vessel, the same shall be forfeited, nevertheless all boats or veasels under 
If) tons burihcn, wholly owned and navigated by British subjects, although not registered as British ships, 
shall be admitted to be British vessels in all navigation in the rivers and upon the coasts of the U. K. 
or of the British possessions abroad, and not proceeding over sea, except within the limits of the 
respective colonial governments within which the managing owners of such vessels respectively reside ; 
anti that all boats or vessels wholly owned and navigated by British subjects, not exceeding the burthen 
of 30 tons, aiid not having a whole or fixed deck, and being employed .solely in fishing on the banks and 
shores of Newfoundland uiul of the parts adjacent, or on the banks and shores of tlie provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick adjacent to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or on the north of Cape Canso, 
or of thelslands within the same, or in trading coastwise witliin the said limits, shall be admitted fo be 
Britlsli boats or vessels, although not registered, so long as such boats or vessels shall be solely so cm- 
iilm ed—5 20. 

The act B) & 17 Viet. c. 131. has the following clauses, vlx.: — 

I)eclaratitm to be made by Transferees qf British Ships. —Whenever any share or shares i i any British 
registered ship is or are transferred to any purchaser or purchasers, unless luch ship is thereupon regis¬ 
tered, de novo, each suoh transferee shall make and subscribe the following declaration : — 


1 [or we] [n.tmr or nnmft of the traniffree or trarnferets] 
do truly declare, that I [nr w«J am [or are] tionS tide a lirilUh 
•tddeot [or BritUh aubjocth]. AnU 1 lor we] do further truly 
deflate, that no furelgner hath diiectly or indirectly any in* 


tereat whatever In the share [or shares) within transferred to 
me for us]. 

I)eciarc<I before me this day of IS 

rCollrrlor, romptroller, 
.Slffiiatiiro < or Justice of the Peace, 

(. at the ceue maij be. 


And each such transferee sh.ill, If lie resides at any port or wftiiin 6 miles of the custom house of eny 
port, make and subscribe th»* same before the collector or comptroller of such port, .and if he resides 
elsewhere, before some Justice of the peace ; and such declaration shall be indoreeii ou the bill ol sulo or 
other instrument of Iraiisfer; and no such hill of sale or instrument of transfer ns aforesaid shidl be 
registered unless such declaration has first been duly Indorsed thereon and subscribed as hereinbefore 
required. — § 3i>. 

ships unduly assuming British Character may be seized. — And whereas it is expedient to prevent the 
undue assumption of the British flag and national character: be it enacted, that if any person or persons 
use the British flag and assume tiie Britrsh national character on board »iny ship, owned in whole or tn 
part by any persons not being entitled by law to own British ships and navigate them under British 
colours and papers, for the purpose of making such ship appear to be a British ship, it shall he lawful tor 
any ofllcer on (nil pay in the naval service of H. M. or any officer of customs, to seize and detain such 
•hip on the high seas or in any British port, and to bring her for adjudication before the High Court 
of Admiralty or any Vice-Admiralty court in 11. M.’s dominions_§ 33. 

/f the Simulation is proved the Ship may be condemned — If it is made to appear to such court by 
competent evidence that such ship has been navigated under tbe British flag anil British papers, though 
owned In whole or in part by any person or persons not entitled to own British ships, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, tlie said court may pronounce the said ship to be confiscated to H. 
M. her heirs and successors. — § .34. 

'JliH regulations in regard to the coasting and colonl.a! trades, are embodied in the act 16 & 17 VIct. 
c. 107. — See arts. Coasting Tradb, and CuLONiBa and Colony Trade, In tliis work. 

Subjoined is an Account of the total Number of Ships belonging to the Britlsli Bmpire on tlie Slst 
rieceinber, 1862, distinguishing between Sailing and Steam Ships, and between those above and those 
below BO Tuns. 


Enicland » . - - 

Sootland . - » . 

Ireland * ' * 

Channsl Idanda and Man • 

Total U. K. . - . 

Colonies - • * » 

Grand Totate - 

[ Sailing VesseG. 

Steam Vessels. ' 

Under 50 Tons. 

Above 50 Tons. 

Under 50 Tons. 

Above .50 Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons., 

Vessels. 

T'ons. 

Vevels. 

Tons. 

1 .ZOO 
IJHI.S 
508 

200.97.3 
.3'.,! 73 

28,en 

12,258 

11,911 

2JI70 

1,075 
341 

2,564,754 
4C 1,7.30 
198,771 
47,695 

502 

36 

12 

1 

12,417 

985 

570 

21 

•171 

141 

98 

8 

129,82.5 

.37,120 

27,242 

1„300 

9,397 

4.222 

277.018 

112,483 

15,427 

2,947 

3,272,9.'>0 

1 417,934 

'’.38 

1.3,823 

1,296 

721 

104 

195,487 

1.3,010 

! 13.519 

1 389.501 

t 18,374 

1 3,690,8.84 

689 

1.5,119 

825 

208.497 


NEW ORLEANS, tbe capital of Louisiana, one of the United Staten, on tbe eastern 
bank of the Mississippi, about 105 miles from its mouth, lat. 29® 51'45** N., lon. 90® 9' W,. 
Population, in 1850, 119,461. The new-built streets are broad, intersecting each other 
at right angles; and the houses are mostly of brick. It is the grand emporium of all 
the vast tracts traversed by the Mississippi, the Missouri, and their tributary streams, 
enjoying a greater command of internal navigation than any other city cither of the 
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OH or New World. Civilisation has hitherto struck its roots> and begun to BourUh 
only ill some comparatively small portions of the immense territories of which New 
Orleans is the s«>port; and yet its progress has been rapid beyond all precedent. It 
appears, from the accounts printed by order of Congress, that during the year ended 
the 30th of June, 1852, the value of the native American produce exported from this 
city amounted to 48,80^,169 dollars, while the value of that exported from New York 
was 74,042,581. With respect to imports, the case is materially different; the value of 
those of New Orleans, in the year just mentioned, being only 12,057,724 dollars, whereas 
tho.se of New York amounted to 132,329,306, It is believed by many, seeing how rapidly 
.settlements arc forming in the “ West,” that New Orleans must, at no very distant period, 
exceed every other city of America, as well in the magnitude of its imports as of its ex¬ 
ports; and, considering tlie boundless extent and extraordinary fertility of the unculti¬ 
vated and unoccupied basins of the Mississippi and Missouri, the anticipations of those 
who contend that New Orleans is destined to become the greate.st emporium, not of 
America only, but of the world, will not appear very unreasonable. Steam navigation 
has been of incalculable .service to this port, and, indeed, to the whole of central America. 
The voyage up the Mississippi, that used formerly to be so difficult and tedious, is now 
performed in commodious steam packets with case, celerity, and comfort. “ There have 
been counted,” says Mr. Flint, “in the harbour, 1,500flat boats at.a time. Steam boats 
are arrivyig and departing every hour; and it is not uncommon to see 50lying together 
in the harbour. A forest of masts is constantly seen along the lececy except in the sultry 
months. There are often ,5,000 or 6,000 boatmen from the upper country here at a time; 
and we have known thirty vessels advertised together for Liverpool and Havre. Tlie 
intercourse with the llavamiah and Vera Cruz is great, and cou.stantly increasing.” — 
{Geography and History of the ff^estern StateSf \ol. i. p. 557.) As a shipping port, 
New Orleans now ranks third in the Union f being in this respect inferior only to New 
York ami Boston. Vessels of the largest burden may navigate the river several hundreds 
of miles above the city. Theagg. burden of the shipping belonging to the port on the 
30th June, 1852, amounted to 266,013 tons; of which 162,6.37 were employed in steam 
navigation. In the year ending the 31st August, 1852, the arrivals of steamers, prin¬ 
cipally from the interior, were 2,784. The depth of water in the river opposite to 
New Orleans is, at a medium, about 70 feet; and it maintains soundings of SO feet till 
within a mile of its confluence with the sea. Besides 3 or 4 of inferior consequence, 
the Mississippi has 4 principal passes or outlets. In the south-east, or main-pass, at 
Balize, the water on the bar at ordinary tides does not exceed 12 feet; and as the rise 
of tides in the Gulph of Mexico is not more than 2 or feet, vessels drawing much 
water cannot make their way from the ocean to New Orleans. — {Darby's View of the 
United States, p. 467.) 

The unhealthiness of the climate is the great drawback on New Orleans. Tliis 
probably arises from the low and marshy situation of the city and surrounding country, 
which is under the level of the Mississippi, being protected from inundation by ati 
artificial levee or mound, varying from 5 to 30 feet in height, and extending along the 
hank of the river a distance of 100 miles. The unhealthy season includes July, August, 
and September; during which period the yellow fever often makes dreadful havoc, 
particularly among the poorer classes of emigrants from the North and from Europe. 
J>atterly, great c/Forts have been made to improve the health of the city, by supplying it 
abundantly with water, paving the .streets, removing wooden sewers, and replacing them 
witli otliers of stone, &c. Many places, where water used to stagnate, have been filled 
up ; and large tracts of swampy ground contiguous to the town have been drained. 
And as such works will no doubt be prosecuted on a still larger scale, according to the" 
increase of commerce and population, it is to be hoped that the ravages of fever may be 
materially abated, though the situation of the city excludes any very strong expectatioo 
of its ever being rendered quite free from this dreadful scourge. 

We are sorry, however, to have to state tliat hitherto this expectation has not been 
realised, and that the mortality from yellow fever during the autumn of the present year 
(1853) has been quite excessive. It has latterly been proposed to bring earth front the 
upper parts of the Mississippi, and to employ it in forming a site for a new city raised 
some feet above the level of the river. It is believed that this would be the most likely 
means to guard against fever; and the object in view is of such paramount importaiuie 
that the expense of the scheme should be reckoned a very inferior matter. 

The following Tables give a pretty complete view of the trade of this great and 
growing emporium. Its preponderance in the shipment of cotton is quite as decided as I 
the preponderance of Manchester in its manufacture. 

3 L2 " ^ 
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Account of tha QuantiHes of the principal Articles Imported from the Interior to New Orleans durioB 
the Year ending Slst August, 1862, with their average Prices and Gross Values. 


Ditto - - boxes 

Bacoo hiims IibcU. & tirx, 
liaron, In bulk • list, 
H«Kgirig - pieces 

Hale rope - . coils 

Henn, . . bhli, 

Butter - kegi St flrkini 
Ditto . - bills, 

Beeswax • - — 

Jleef - . 

Ditto - . tres, 

Ditto, dried . lbs 
Rullalii rolies • iiarki 

Cotton ■ e balei 

Corn inenl > Mils. 


western 

Dried apples and 
jie.ifhes 
l''qalt«'rs • 
Elaxseed - 
I’lour 

Kurs - hhds.bdU 


Iron, pig - - tons 

Lard - bbis. St tres. 

Ditto . . kogs 

(.eather • • bundles 

Little, western - bills. 

I.eid - . pi^s 

hsr - kegs St iMiXes 


JDoU/. Cit. 
S0,366 3 00 


26,100 08 

1,300 7.6 00 
1,429,18,3 34 00 
2..'il4 3 00 

163,008 70 

1,307,132 1 20 

72,411 .3 50 


8 1,ead, white 
Molasses (estima 

n croph . 

9 0,ats . bbls 
0 Onions 

t Uil.linsicd 
2 castor 
9 lard . 

I Potatoes - 
1 Pork • tres 
) Ditto 
S Ditto 

I Ditto in bulk 
J Porter and ale 
S Packing >am 
) Skins, deer 
it bear 

i Shot 
5 So.ip 
1 .Stares 

I Sugar (estimaiid 

) Tallow - 
Tob.tcco, leaf 
) stri|>s 


) chewing kegs k boxes 

1 Twine • bundles & boxes 
» Vinegar • • bbls. 

i Whisky . - _ 

1 Window glass . boxes 

I Wheat - bids St Sacks 
I Other rarions articles, 
li estimated at - 


236,547 50 00 

. 4,372 8 '110 

1,.VI7 20 00 

75,816 75 00 j 


Total value • 
1850-51 ' 
„ 18tS>-50 


ArrivaU, Exports, and Stocks of Cotton and Tobacco at New Orleans, for 10 Years, commencing 
ist September each Year. * 



Cotton, Bales. 

j Tobacco, Hogsheads. | 

Arrirals. 

Exports. 

Stocks. 

Arrivals. 

Exports. 

Slocks. 

1,429,18.1 

905,036 

837,72.3 

1,142,382 

1,213,805 

740,669 

1,053,633 

970,2.38 

910,854 

1,1)69.642 

1,435,815 
■8 997,458 

838,591 
1,167,303 
1,201,897 

7 24 ,.508 
1,054,8.57 
981,616 
895,375 
1,088,870 

9,7.58 

15,390 

16,612 

1.5,480 

37,401 

23,493 

6,832 

7,.556 
12,934 
4,700 

89,675 

64,0.30 

60,304 

52,33.5 

56,882 

45,.588 

72,896 

71,498 

82,135 
92,509 

9.3,715 

54,501 

57,9.55 

62,896 

60,364 

60,376 

62,045 

68.679 

84,249 

89,891 

18,831 

2.3,871 

14,842 

13,29.3 

14,851 

22,356 

17,924 

7,673 

4,8.59 

4,873 


r Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whiskey, and Corn, for the Year endine 

I8.i2. ® 


New York 

Boston ... 
Philadclplihi • • 

Italticnore 

Dther cosstways ports * 
tireat Britain - 


Lard. 

Beef. 

Lead. 

Whikkey. 

25?J38 
20H.6I3 
20,686 
32,318 
.51,664 ; 
61,923 
158.447 
2,154 

blit. 

9,295 

12,285 

200 

7.52 

16,109 

15 

' 6.51 

149*78! 

73,895 

31,118 

" 1,645 

.500 

bUn. 

1,815 

1,88.8 

2,,538 
6.8,311 

21 

792,.5S.3 I 

.38,207 


81.1.5f, 


Monthly Arrivals of Ships, Barks, Brigs, Schooners, &c., for 2 Years, from Ist Sopt.t 
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For Monies, Weights, and Measures, see New York.- 

Net!' Orleant Levte Duet.—-The suWolned ordinancet paased 
by tlie Common Coiincilof the city and approved by Ute mayor, 

28tli May, 1862, la now in force. 


and Vuielt Lrnvittgfrom Sro,atui on Steai^oait, Flute, 

Bargee, S(c, 

Art. 1. That from and after the pavsage of this ordinance 
the levee or wtiarftoce rate* on ahips or other isiH vcH.^el*, steam- 
bhlps, ateamboata. Rats, barges, and other craft, shall be fixed 
as (otlows; _ 

On all shi(>a or sail vessels of 1,000 tons and under, 26 cents 
per ton. 

Esem of tonnage over 1,000 tons, 20 cent* per ton. 

On all steamships, 171 cents per ton. 

On ail Steamboats of l.OtKi tons and utider, 15 cents per ton. 

Excess of tonnage over 1.000 tons, 10 cents jHir ton; provided, 
the iKMkts arriving and departing more than once each week, 
shall pay only rwo-thirds of these rates. 

On each tiatboat not measuring over 80 feet, $10. 

On each ilatboat measuring 80 to 100 feet, $ 12. 

On each ilatboat measurir^ over 100 feet, $ 15. 

On each barge more than vOfeet long, $ 12. 

On each barge less than 70 feet, and not exceeding 15 tons 

burden, $8. 

On each steamboat hull used ai a barM, 8 85. 

On each scow and coastwise pirogue, 8 8. 

For cvetr ilatboat, bitrge, or other vessel, not inci tiding steam* 
boats, ctnp'ioyed in the uansportation of brick, lumlier, or other 
building materlal8,br in bringing produce from this and neigh- 
luiurlng parishes to this city, and m^uring not over 85 tuns, 
the levee and wharfage dues shall be 8 30 per annum. 

From 25 to 50 tons, $ 60 per annum. 

_The banka in New Orleang differ bttt little from those in other parts of the Union, and 

are qiuto as little entitled to cretlU or confidence. The etoppage of their payments would seem to be 
quite an ordinary occurrence, and does not. in fact, seem to be thought of much consequence ! We give 
tl’e foll<»wing statement as we find it In Hunt's Commercial Magazine, but without vouching for its 
accurucy. ^ 

Condition of the Banks of New Orleans on the 29th of January, 1853. 


Over 50 and not exceeding 75 ton*, 8j0 per annum. 

Over 75 and not exceeding 100 tons, 8185 per annum. 

Over 100 tons, 8 800 per annum. 

Art. 8. Every proprietor of any small craft of the description 
above mentionra. Who shall desire to enjoy the privilege ac¬ 
corded by the present ordinance, must api>ly to the treasurer of 
the city of New.Orleans for the purpose of obtaining a license, 
aptnroved by the mayor, and countersigned by the controller, 
which licence fthall ip^tfy the number or name of such craft* 
which shall be painted In a conq>icuous place on the side of 
die said craft. 

Art. .3. Hereafter it shall not be lawful for any pirogue, flat- 
boat, barge, boat, or keetboat, to remain iti port longer than 
eight days, under the same provisions and iwnalties contained 
lit art. 3. of an ordinance of the General Council, approved 
May 2C, 18-1.3. 

Art. 4. That the payment of the levee due* on shin* or 
sail vessels, stesniships, and steamboats, shall be exacted and 
coUected by the colleetors of levee dues, and an extra duty of 
one-ihlrd these rates shall lie paid by all sail vessels or steam¬ 
ships which may remain In port over two months, the same to 
he recovered at the commencement of tl»c third month; and If 
over four months, an additional duty of one-third these rate*. 

Steamboat* shall be entitled to remain thirty days in port 
after payment of the dues. Ail over thirty days to pay an 
a^iUonal duty of 8 8 per day. ... 

Art. 5. That all vessels now In port, and that have paid a 
dally or weekly wharfage, shall be allowed (and the coHectars 
are hereby authorised) to deduct the amount so paid from the 
rates now to be collected. 

All ordinances or parts of ordinances conflicting with tlie 
foregoing be, and tiie same are hereby, repealed. ' 


Txjuidana Bank (specie paying) - • 

Can<il Bank • — • • 

LouiHl.ma State Bank _ 

RJec'hanict.’ and Traders' — . - 

Bank - — - • 

(•ill/ens* Hank (non-siiec ie paying) 

CoiiiolldBtcd Asioclauon — - - 

Cash Liabilitle*. 

Cash AsseU. 

Circulation. 

Total. 

Specie. 

Total. 

DoUurt. 
1,661,409 
2,377,798 
1,861,2.35 
83ti,810 
85,520 
5,988 
10,488 

Dollar*, 

7,866,318 

6,769.014 

7,672,935 

3,485,533 

853,508 

10,978 

18.464 

Dollar*. 

2,910,0.30 

1,743,625 

2,984,194 

1,887,6.30 

26'2,818 

70.508 

84.298 

Dollar*. 
9,478,577 
7r520,7«5 
8,402.SSS 
4,702,568 
887,165* 
854,691 
84.208 

6,778,606 

84,470,7.50 

9,21.3,337 / 

30,710,46.3 


Insurance companies are quite as numerous in New Orleans as in the other cities of 
the Union, and are conducted in precisely the'same manner. 

Account of the Receipts, average Prices, and total Value of Iho Cotton received at New Orleans during 
each of the 10 Years ending with 1851—52. 


1841-2 

1S18 3 
1813-4 

1844 5 

184'1-6 

IS 16-7 

Receipts. 

Av. Price. 

Total Value. 

1847-8 

1818-9 

IH49-.50 

18.50-1 

1851-8 

Total, ten years 

Receipts. 

Av. Price. 

Total Value. 

Bull*. 

740,1.35 

1,089,6-12 

910,851 

970,238 

1,0.53,6.13 

710,669 

Dot Ian, 

.33 00 

87 00 

38 00 

84 00 

38 00 

44 00 

Dollar*. 

84.425,115 

89,180,.3.34 

89,147,328 

V3,.501,7I2 

33,746,8.56 

32,589,4.36 

Bale*. 

1,213,805 

1,118,388 

837,72.3 

99.5,0.36 

1,489,183 

Dollar*. 

29 00 

87 00 

60 CO 

49 00 

34 00 

DoUar*. 

35,200.31,1 

30,844,314 

41,886,1.30 

48,756,764 

48,598,888 

n.138,320 

.378,079,976 


Account of the Value of the principal Products of the Interior received at New Orleans during each of 
the 3 Years ending with 1851~.52. 


1 

18.51-2. 1 1850-1. 

1849-50. 

Hemp 

Bale rope 

Butter - 
Hay 

Hiocs 

Coal 

Potatoes - 
S'avcs - 
Tallow - 
Feather* 

Oats 

Com meal 

Other ardclM - 
Total - 1 

1851-8. 

1850-1, 

1819-50. 

Cotton - 
Sugar 

Tobat-co - 
Flour 

Pork 

Lard 

Lead 

Molasses 

Raoon • 

<lom 

Whiskey- 
Wheat - 

Beef 


Dollars. 
48,592,828 
ll,»87..350 
7,196,185 
.3,708,848 
5,8.50,541 
3,985,845 
878,964 
4,026,000 
6,348,682 
1,790,663 1 
1,097,640 
129.836 
780,578 
669,667. 1 

Dcilari. 
48,7.56,764 
18,678,180 
7,7.36,600 
4,8.34,977 
4,134,638 
.3,.381,404 
1,011,616 
8,685,000 
5,879,470 
1,786,881 
1,861,928 
177.594 
903.800 
541,511 

Dollar*. 

41.886.1.50 

18.396.1.50 
6,I66,4(M> 
.3,103,919 

6.6.38.. 564 
5,084 ,.340 

1.8.57.. 558 
8,400,000 
2,992,787 

1.599.. 308 
1,0.59,777 

115,016 

816,494 

685,120 

Dollars. 

867,835 

677,010 

411,688 

160,303 

247,374 

48,5,000 

456,190 

287,182 

26.140 

78,275 

347,454 

7,542 

9.453A6I 

108,051.708 

Dollars, 
458.088 
804,180 
.342,8.35 
144,843 
140,3.38 
350,000 
325,814 
a 1.5,000 
117,936 
187,535 
479,741 
10,986 
8,2<»a,409 
1116,984,08.3 

Dollar*. 

695,840 

688,838 

239,672 

883,038 

.54,187 

270,000 

8.32,006 

810.000 

97,240 

177,000 

325,795 

14,264 

7,1.32,198 

‘(0.897,8^3 


In SO far as the trade to foreign countries is concerned, the great vnerease has been 
in the value of cotton, and in the shipments of grain and flour, but nr^re especially of 
Indian corn. The largest supplies of that article might be obtained from New Orleans, 
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but it is quite otherwise with wheat and flour. We have beep assured by excellent 
authorities that in Ohio, the principal wheat growing state in the Union, the average 
produce of the wheat lands rarely exceeds 13 bushels an acre ! It is not easy to imagine 
that such a return can be productive; and in years when there is no unusual demand 
in Europe, it is not conceivable that any large quantity of wheat should be brought 
hither from the valley of the Mississippi, without a very great improvement in its agri¬ 
culture. This, however, if it do take place, must be the work of time; and it will not 
be cfTected until the existing facilities for the acquirement of unoccupied lands be very 
much diminished. 


Prices of Sugar, Molassei, Flour, Wheat, and Pork, on tho 1st of each Month, for the Year ending 
August, 1851. 



F^gw. 

Molasses. 

Cwts. 

Flour. 

Barrels. 

W'heat. 

Bushels. 

Pork. 

Barrels. 

Septemlier. . - 

t>ctolK*r . . • 

November - - - 

Deceinirvr ... 
J.muary - 

February . - - 

Awll . . - 

IVlay 

Juno . . - 

July ... 

August ... 

Dollare. 

3 I fl 

34 — 6 

I ‘■’k ~ 

3 } — 64 

3 } __ 6 * 

1 4* — 64 1 

Dollar a. 

20 — 32 

20 — 52 

25 — 254 

231 — 24 

18 — 24 

2.3 - 274 

22 — .30 

25 — 3.3 

25 — .32 

25 — SO 

22 — .30 

20 - 28 

M I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 f 

CiiUa. 

5.3 — 63 

50 — 61) 

70 — 75 

70 

60 — 65 

60 - 68 

52 _ 58 

50 — 58 

46 _ 54 
.38 - 51 

34 - 57 
.34 - 60 

Dot lata. 

101 — KijJ 

loJ - IbJ 

111 -- 12 

111 - ns 

nj _ 12 

12 } - 13 

12 ^ - 1.3 

1.3 — 1.34 

14 - nj 

144 - 143 
n - nl 


Sugar. — We subjoin a statement of the sugar-produced in Lousiana during each of 
the 16 years ending with 1851. The statement sets the very precarious nature of this 
branch of industry in a striking light. An unfavourable season for planting, or the 
occurrence of fro.st a little earlier than usual, will reduce the crop a half; so that the 
amount of the produce can never be estimated beforehand. It partakes more of a 
gambling character than any other branch of industry carried on in the States. 


Crop of 1851 
IK.'iO 
18 ly 
1HIH 
1847 
1K46 


SSn,.-!!? hhds. 
Jjl.l.WW — 
V47,y.l3 — 
2yo.o(«i _ 
240,000 — 
140,000 — 


Crop of 1815 
1814 
ISt.f 
1842 
1841 


186,650 hhd!,. CropoflSlO 
200,000 — 1839 

]00,(HH) — 1838 

140,0»J0 _ ,1837 

96,000 — 1836 


87,000 hluU. 
115,0(H) _ 
70,000 — 
65,000 _ 
70,000 — 


Tariff of Commercial Charges and Rates adopted by the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, 
in 1846 and 1848, and amended lOth May, I85‘2. 

/leeeiving andfurtvarding MerehamUae, txcituive of Charges 
actuality tncvrrcd. 

to hhd. 50 centi. 


- 21 per cent. 


SI 

. 

- 1 
■ 


‘fi - 

24 - 




of the Mil 

Doim.ktlc manufactures, and all foreign mcr- 
chandlMS • s 

<juaran(«e of safes on time 
FurchoM and shipment of merchandise or 
produce 

Sales or purchase of stock nnd hullion 
Collecting and remitting divideuds 
Ik'liing vestals or steamboau 
Purchasing do, - 

Procuring flrelghts - , . 

Collecting freights fVoni foreign porta 
CoAsttvike .... 

Outfitk and (UslHirsementa 
Etrectmg insurance 

AibusUiig or collecting insurance or other claims 
without Uligalion 

With litigation . . _ - - 

Fuw'ha.ing and remitting drafts, or receiving or 
paying money on which no otlicr coinmiskion 
lia. been charged .... 

If lulls remitted are guaranteed, in addition 
Bills and notes remitted, for collection protested 
and retunicd - - - - • 1 

Landing, custody and re-sliinping merchandise 
or produce fl-om vessels in distiesa • >2 

Ditto, ImllJon or specie • - - 1 

Adjusting and collecting general average • 5 
Consignments of merchandise withdrawn or re- 
shlptied fier order, on actount of advances and 
responsihilitles-^full commission. 

On the surplus amount of invoices of such con- 
sitnimetits, deducting advances and iiabiiities 
— Iialf commission. .... 

Prswing, Indorsing or negotiating fbreign bills of 
exchange • - - ' - -li 

Ditto, on domestic Mils of exchange - - I 

Bei elving, entering, and re shljiping merchsn. 

disc to a foreign port—on amount of invoice • 1 
On amount of advances, charges, and liabilities 
on same • - - - - ’ 

For drawing, aroepting, nagoitatlng, or indordng 
notes or ^afis w Ithout funds, produce, ox bills 
of lading In hand .... 2.J 

On cash advances in ail oases • - * Sj 

For entering and bonding merchandise for the 
Inierior —on amount Of duties, freight and 
charges (besides the regular charge for for- 
w.srding) . » ' . 

A gency fur steamboau according to special con- 
ir.-ict. . 

Thu foregoing rates to be Mclusiro of brokerage and charges 
alrcatly Incurred. 


*1 


- bale 50 — 

- 20 — 

- 30 — 

. hiid. 25 — 

• 1' tierce 12i — 

- V bbl. 5 — 

• Ixjx 35 _ 

- kfg 2j — 

- '|3^ pig 1 - 


Sugar, inolassc-s, and toba< 

Cotton .... 

Hemp .... 

Mots .... 

Provisions or bacon 

ditto • . 

Pork, beef, lard, Ullow - 
Box park . . - • 

Flour, grain, anti other dry barrels 
Lard, nails, and shot 
la'ad .... 

Corn, wheat, beans, oats, and other 
grain - - • - - bag 3 

Liquids. 

Pipes and hogsheads - - - - 50 

Half pipes and tierces ... . 2.5 

8 iiaiter casks and barrets • • - 12J 

'hUky • - • - - bbl. 10 

Oils.12i 

Sundriet. 

Boxes, bales, cases, trunks, and other packages, 
dry goods • - ■“ 

Karlhen and hordware • 

Bar Iron and castin)^ 
llailroad iron and pig Iron - - ’ • 50 

Hollow ware - - - - -150 

SoiM>, candles, wines, d(C. - - ^ box 5 

Coffee, spices, &c. - - • ^3 bag 6 

Gunpowder - - - - keg 25 

- . • • - ^ sack 3 


^ package 25 a 50 ^ 

ton 75 — 


' Storage and Labour per Month. 

First Second 
month, and after. 
Cenle. Ceuta. 

Cotton and wool - - - ^ hale 20 10 

Tobacco • - - - %l Itlid, 50 25 

Hemp - - bale not exceeding .300 lbs. 

450 - 


Moss - 
Bagging and rope 
Peltries 
Hides . 

T,ead - 
Hollow ware 
Bar iron and castings 
llailroad iron and pig 
Bacon and provisions 


600 - 
800 — 25 

- tijl bale 10 

- .05 
. . 10 
• each 014 

: ^£1! .Si 

- 75 

- - 50 

- Vhhd. 26 


10 

15 

IS 
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I'orK, oeet, lard, Ullov, A(:c< ■ ^ Lbl. 

Molasses, oU, and whisky ... 
Flour - . . • . 

Lard - - - - »ken 

Sugar and molasses • • • hhd. 

-• Havana . - - . ^box 

Corn, wheat, oats, and other grain %1 bag 
Coffee, spices, &c- * . • * 

suit. 

Candhs, soap, wine, Ash, raisins, oils, sweet* 
meats, eluars, &c., per box Or basket 
Ditto, in half boxes 


NaiN 
Dry goads 


Liquids ■ 


I'laret - 

tiiinuy bngs 
India bagging 


halfc. 


- keg 
not exceeding 10 feet 
_ VU _ 

— 30 — 

— over 30 — 
cask or crate 

;.isk. or half cr.ite 

— - ^ cask 

ticTce 

. . • 10 lild. 

- If? pipe or hhd. 

- If? half pipe or tierce 

If? Quarter cask or bhl. 
. ^ . - If? cask 

. . . ^ bale 


Weight qf Grain per Buthel. 
Wheat and rye . - . - 

Corn 
Oau 

Taret. 

Lard, Butter, Cheese, Tallow, Stcarine, 
Sugar, Hice, ■ • • 

CoOce in bags . . - - - 


60 


Shbls. 


Freight*. 

When wsels are chartered, or goods shlpprf by the ton, 
and no special agreement resAMtlng the proportlM of twnage 
which each parUcular article shall be computed at, Uie fol¬ 
lowing regulation shall be the standard:— 

That the articles, the bulk of which shall compose a ton, to 
miial a ton of heavy materials, shall In weight bo as follows t— 
^ll'cc in casks • • -1 lbs.: in bags 1 ,H.30 lbs. 

Cocoa « • • • l,lliO — l,30fl 

pSto ... • 930 ~ 1,100 

Flour - - • - 8bblsofl961hs. 

pork, tallow, pickled fish, 
and n,avdl stores - - L 

Pig and bar Iron, lead, and other 
ntetals or ore, heavy dye-woods, , 

sugar, rice, honey, or other 
heavy articles * > 2,i!40 lbs. gross. 

Ship bread In casks - - 672Jl>s., bag*. 784; bulk. 

Wines, brandy, spirits, and 11* • 

quids generally, reckoning the 
full capacity cf the cask, wine . 

measure » * * 200 galls, 

drain, peas, and beans. In casks 22 bushels; in hulk, 36 bush. 
Salt, European - - - 36 — 

Do. West India - • - 31 — 

.Stone coal • - • 28 — 

Timber, planks, ftirs, peltries, in 
balM or boxes, cotton, wool, or 
other measurement goods » 40 cubic feet. 

Diy hides • - -1.120 lbs. 

Whi-n molasses it shipped by the hogshead, without any 
special agreement, it dial 1 betaken at llOga] lorn, estimated 
on the full cajwrity of the cask. 

Freights (and commission on them), when In sterling money, 
shall be settled at $4 84 :>er pound sterling ; and otlier forulgu 
currency at the value fixed ||^ Congress^. 


Louisiana Dry Dock^ New Orleans. — This dock is capable of securing ships of 1,200 
tfins, and drawing 16 feet water, and all steamboat.s not exceeding 275 feet in length. 
The following are the rates of dockage charged on ships and steamboats. 


Ilaics fur ducking Ships, and dally Use of Dock. 


200 

22.') 

2.',0 

275 

.3(H) 

32.5 

3.50 
.375 
400 
425 

4.50 

47.5 
.500 
.525 


200 

225 

2.50 
275 
.300 
.32.5 

3.50 
375 
40 I 
425 

4.50 
476 
.500 
625 


llaU-v for I Kates per 
docking. I Day. 


100 

104 

108 


120 

126 

i.33 

no 

148 

156 

164 


|14 


Every additional 25 tons will pay $10, ahd $2 per day. 


Rates for docking Steamboats, and daily Use of Dock. 


Tons. 

Rteamboats under 100 
1^ and under 


200 

225 

250 

275 

300 

32.5 

3.50 
.37.5 
400 

42.5 

4.50 
475 
500 
525 
550 
675 


125 

150 

175 

200 

22.5 

250 

275 

300 

325 

.3.50 

375 

4<X) 

425 

4.50 
475 
500 
525 

5.50 
675 
(iOO 


$95 

100 

106 


136 

145 

1.5.5 

165 

176 

187 

I <?8 

210 

222 

t.34 

246 

2.58 

270 

285 

800 


|14 


Every additional 2.5 tons will 


pay f 15, and $2 50 per day, 
will pay $3 for every addi- 


We avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before the reader the following state¬ 
ments with respect to Mobile, with which New Orleans is intimately connected. 

Mobile, at the mouth of the Alabama river in Mobile Bay, had, in 1850, 20,51.*? 
inhab. It is now become the second port in the Union for the shipping of cotton, and 
it has also an extensive and rapidly increasing trade in otb6r things, being the entrepot 
ftir nearly the whole of Alabama. The value of the domestic produce (principally 
cotton) exported from this State in the year 1851-52, amounted to {517,383,594, 
being more than that of any other State excepting New York and Louisiana. The 
imports are comparatively inconsiderable, not amounting to more than @500,000 or 
@600,000. Mobile had on the 30th June, 1852, 28,533 tons shipping, of whicli more 
than the half, or 16,225 tons, belonged to steamers. 

The entrance to Mobile Bay is between Mobile Point on the E., and Dauphin Island 
on the W., about 3^ in. apart, the deepest channel having 1.5 feet water at low ebb ; 
but vessels drawing more than 8 or 9 feet water cannot, owing to a shoal in the bay, 
reach the town except at high water. A lighthouse erected on the point, lat. 30® 16' N., 
laiig. 88® 32' W., exhibits a fixed light elevated 55 feet above the level of the sea. 
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Account of the Quantity pf varJou* Articles Imported frbm the Interior to Mobile, in the undermentioned 


Articles. 

18.61-2. 

1850-1. 

1849-50. 

Article*. 

1851-2. 

1860-1. 

1849-50. 

- aw. pieces 

H. iU* rc^w - ■ • coils 

Ilacun - - hhds. 

- - ba« 

Com ... sacks 
Flour . . - bales 

Hay - • - — 

I. arfl - - - ke« 

Lime . - - bbis. 

17,012 

l(i,6S6 

28,.638 
83,380 
74,329 
26,852 
22,481 
31,027 

30.t02 
30,9V6 
16,607 
2.5,236 
98,086 
95,061 
27,143 
20,01tl 1 
2.3,713 

24.901 
22,460 
9,269 
18/128 , 
79.<*.38 
70,570 
23,189 

10.. 562 

19.. 322 

Molasses - - bbls. 

Oats - • - sacks 

Potatoes - - — 

Pork - - - bbls. 

Rice - - . tierces 

Salt ... sai-k* 
Stiffar - - bhds. 

Whisky - • bbls. 

Uaiidles • - 1 

18,095 

20,985 

22,014 

15,589 

1,191 

154,361 

6,083 

15,597 

29,121 

16,248 

*3,949 

1,832 

128,700 

6,631 

*3,868 

18,01* 

12,429 

20,213 

8,016 

1..387 

154,18.3 

7.760 

21,440 


• Colton Crop of the State of Alabama for 28 Years. 


Years. 

Halos. ; 

Year,. 

Bales. 

Years. 

Uales. 

Years, 

Bales. 


58.283 I 

18.32 

125,605 

18.39 

251.742 

1846 

421,669 


74,.379 1 

18.33 

129,366 

1810 

445,725 

1847 

322,516 

18^7 

89,779 

1834 

149,51.3 

1841 

317,042 

1848 

4.38,321 

1828 

71,155 

J»3,5 

197,817 

1812 

318,515 

1849 

517,«46 

1829 

80,.329 

18.36 

237,590 

1843 

482,6.31 

1850 

; 3.32.796 

1H50 

10-.l,684 

1837 

2.32,685 

IKll 

468,126 

1851 

433,646 

18,11 

113,075 1 

18.38 

309,807 

IK45 

517,.'>.50 

1852 

.’>49.772 


Exports of Cotton from Mobile from 184G to 1851. 


PorU. . 

m 

1850-51. 

1849-60. 

1848-49. 

1847-48. 

1846-47. 

llreat Britain - 
France - 
OUier t'oreign ports 


litilei. 

250,118 

46,(815 

26,373 

Dale*. 

162,189 

.39,973 

11,927 

liaUt. 

290,8.36 

(;3,290 

44,625 

Dalet. 

*28,.329 
61,812 
29,070 

nalrs. 

131,156 

39,293 

19,784 

Total foreign 
'rot.il Uniied States 


^22,496 

9(>,029 

214,089 ' 

111,4.32 

.398,651 

.140,993 

.319,’2n 

120,350 

190,23.3 

116,674 

Grand ’I'oUl 

- 

418,.325 

.323,611 

.3.39,642 

439.561 

.306,907 


Tnr{ff't\f‘ Qhuraet on CoKon at UoMle- — The pronrlclor* of 
the hevtral prexite* and warehouses at Mobile, have auuptcd the 
fallowjnu uiiirorin lordl'of charges on oottuu ; 

Per bale. 

Factor’s stornxe on cotton for tlic season - - ifO cents, 

(.'onipressinx cotton ..... 60 — 
Extra ri^es jjjp comiiressed cotton, each * - oj— 


Labour on ship marked cotton . . • 

Itra^age, compressed ditto ... 
VVbarfaKe, ditto .... 
.Storage on cotton golnfi coastwise, per week • 
'I’urnW out and re-storing cutton 
Arranging • • . • ” • 


Per bale. 
. 6 cents, 
- 6 — 

- S — 

. s .. 

. 5 — 

. 3 — 


NEWSPAPERS. Publications in numbers, consisting commonly of single sheets, 
and published at short and stated intervals, conveying intelligence of passing events. 

Importance and value of Newspapers in a Commercial Point of View, — 11 is foreign to 
the purposes of this work to consider the moral and political effects produced by 
ne^rspapers; of the extent of their inilueiice there is no doubt, even among those who 
differ widely as to Its effect. Their utility to commerce is, however, unquestionable. 
The advertisements or notices which they circulate, the variety of facts and information 
they contain as to the supply and demand of commodities in all quarters of the world, 
their prices, and the regulations by -which they are affected, render newspapers indis- 
ptnsablc to commercial men, supersede a great mass of epistolary correspondence, 
raise merchants in remote places towards an equality, in point of information, with 
the se in the great marts, and wonderfully quicken all the movements of commerce, 
lint newspapers themselves have become an important commercial article. In 1852 
the nett produce of the stamp duty levied on newspapers in the U. Kingdom was 
412,950’/.: the gross produce of the sale may be estimated at 4^ times this sum; so 
that on this hypothesis the newspapers produced in that year must have cost the public 
about 1,858,302/. sterling, exclusive of the sums paid for advertisements. 

Newspapers, in London, are sold by the publishers to newsmen or newsvenders, by 
whom they are distributed to the purchasers in town and country. The newsmen, who 
are the retailers, receive, for their business of distribution, a regulated allowance. The 
papers sold to the public at 5r/., which form the great mass of London newspapers, 
are sold to the newsmen in what are technically called quires. Each quire consists 
of 27 papers, and is sold to the newsmen for 8<. 9d. ; so that the newsman’s gross 
profit on 27 papers is 2«. 6</. In some instances where newspapers are sent by the post, 
\d. additional on each paper is charged by the newsmen to their country customers. 
Some of the clerks of the post-office, called clerks of the roads, used to be considerable 
news-agents; but this, we believe, is no longer the case. Previously to 1836 the stamp 
duly on a newspaper was rather under (4rf. —20 per cent.); but it was then re¬ 
duced to Id. nett. A single paper being sold to the newsmen at 4d, the sum- which is 
received by the newspaper proprietors for paper, printing, and the expenses of their 
establishments! U Srf, for each copy. We have, however, constructed the subjoined 
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table to show how papers are disposed of at presenr to the different classes of dealers, 
when the price is 5rf., and how they would be disposed of were the price 6rf. 


Papers at 

Wholesale Now&men, 
per ar Papers. 

Retail Newsmen, 
per 87 Papers.* 

ReUil Newsmen, 
per single Oopj^. 

Cost. 

Profit on Sale. 

Cost. 

Profit on Sale. 

Cost. 

Profit on Stile. 


«. d. 

«. d. 



d. 

d. 

6d. 

H 9 

i 6 

9 0 

8 3 

4 

1 

_6<<._ 

10 9 

8 9 

11 S 1 

8 .3 

n 

1 


Advertisements form a considerable source of profit to newspapers; and without 
tliem, some of those papers that are most widely circulated could not support their 
great expenditure. Down to the present year (1853) all advertisements, without dis- 
linction of length, were charged with a duty of 1*. 6d. each, which produced, in 1852, 
167,695/. 9«. 5d. nett in Great Britain, and 13,500/. 18s. in Ireland. But this duty being 
on various accounts highly objectionable has been repealed. There are no means by 
which to learn the proportion of the advertisement duty which was paid by newspapers. 
Probably, however, we shall not be far wrong, if we take it at ^ths of the entire sum. 
The charges of newspapers for advertising vary with the length of the advertisements 
and the circulation of the papers. It is obvious, indeed, that an advertisement in a journal 
which is widely circulated may do more to disseminate information in regard to the 
matter to which it refers, than its insertion in half a dozen papers of limited circu¬ 
lation. 

Papers have been set on foot in different parts of the kingdom which contain adver¬ 
tisements only. They are not sold Gut given away, and some of them arc very exten¬ 
sively distributed. Their profits depend on their popularity with the advertising world, 
or on the number of advertisements sent them. 

Inasmuch, however, as but little attention is paid to what is given gratis, we doubt 
whether the above be really advantageous engines for advertising. It has sometimes 
been tried, with a view to lessen the expense of advertisements, to confine certain de¬ 
scriptions of them, such, for example, notices of books, to some one journal, or class 
of journals. But the experiment has had no great degree of success. 

Newspaper stamps are obtained at the Stamp Office, where the paper is sent by the 
stationers to be stamped. The stamps are paid for before the paper is returned. 

The London newspapers have become remarkable for the great mass and variety of 
matter which they contain, the ability of their leading articles, the rapidity with which 
they are printed and circulated, and the accuracy and copiousness of their reports of 
debates. These results are obtained by a large expenditure and considerable division, of 
labour. The reports of parliamentary proceedings are obtained by a succession of able 
and intelligent reporters, who relieve each other at intervals of ^ of an hour, or occa¬ 
sionally less. A newspaper cannot aim at copious and correct reports with less than 
10 reporters for the House of Commons; and the expense of that particular part of a 
morning newspaper’s establishment exceeds 3,000/. per annum. 

Regulations as to Newspapers, — The act 6 & 7 Will. 4. c, 76. introduced several new 
regulations with regard to newspapers. Among other things it imposed a duty of Id. 
on every sheet of paper printed as a newspaper, provided its superficies did not exceed 
1,530 sq. inches; of if it exceeded 1,530 sq. inches, and did not exceed 2,295 sq. 
inches ; and of 2d. if it exceeded 2,295 sq. inches. When supplements were published 
with newspapers, they were each charged with a duty of ^c/., provided their superficies 
did not exceed 795 sq. inches. 

This was neither more nor less than a device to limit the size of newspapers by 
imposing a peculiar tax on those publishers who might be disposed, by increasing 
the size of their journals, to lay the greatest supply of information or amusement before 
their readers. But we are glad to have to state that this ingenious scheme for making 
a small be substituted for a large measure of intelligence, has been, if not abolished, at 
least materially modified. The Stamp Act of 1853, the 16 & 17 Viet, c. 63., has the 
following clauses; viz. 

As to Duties on Newspapers and Supplements. — No higher stamp duty than \d. shall 
be chargeable on any newspaper printed on one sheet of paper containing a superficies 
not exceeding 2295 inches. 

A supplement published with any newspaper duly stamped with theduty of Irf., such supplement being 
prit^ted ou one sheet of paper only, and together with such newspaper containing in the aggregate a 
superficies not exceeding 2295 inches, shall be free from stamp duty. 

Such of the retail newsmen as have a good share of business purcliase direct hom the publishers at 
the wholesale prices. 
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Any other s jpplement to any «wch dulj^tampod newspaper shall not be charaeahle with any higher 
stamp duty than inf., provided itddes not contain a superncleg exceeding 114S inches. 

And at»y two supplements to any such duly stamped newspaper shall not be chargeable with any higher 
stamp duty than id. on each, provided each of such supplements be printed and publislied on one sheet 
of paper only, and that they contain together a superficies not exceeding in the aggregate 2295 inches. 

Tiuj sxmerlicies in all the cases aforesaid to be one side only of the sheet of paper, and exclusive of the 
margin of the letter press. 

Allowanccfor Newspaper Stamps on hand. — Where atty person shall be possessed of any stamps for 
ufusp.ipers rendered useless by this act, It shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, on 
application to them or to their proper officer In that behalf, at any time within 6 calendar mouths after 
the commencement of this act, to cancel and make allowance for the same, as in the case of spoiled 
stamps, — § 4. 

It IS farther enacted by the stat. Ifi & T7 Viet. c. 71., “ That no paper containing any public news, 
intelligencR, or occurrences shall l^e deemed to be a newspaper witliin the meaning of the said act, or of 
any act relating to the stamp duties on newspapers, unless the same shall be published periodicallv, or in 
parts or nutubers at Intervals not exceeding 26 days between the publication of any two such parts 
or numbers.” 

The act 6 &7 Will. 4. c. 76., exempts from the duties on newspapers ‘‘any paper called Pnfice 
Gazette or Hue and Cry," published in Great Britain by authority of the Secretary oi State, or in Ireland 
by the authority of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Dally accounts pr bills, of goods imported and exported, or warrants or certificates for the delivery of 
goods, and the weekly bills of mortali^ ; and also papers containing any list of price current, or ol the 
state of the markets, or any account of the arrival, sailing, or other circumstances relating to merchant 
sliips or vessels, or any other matter wholly of a commercial nature: provided such bills, lists, or 
accounts do not contain any other matter tiian what hath been usually comprised therein. 

And the same act lays down the following rules; viz. a discount of 25 per cent, is 
to be allowed on the above duties on newspapers printed in Ireland. — § 2. 

In order to prevent fraud, in the returns as to newspapers, it is enacted, that, from 
the 31 St of December, 1836, a separate or distinctive stamp or die shall be used for 
each newspaper. — ^3. 

No person is to print or publish a newspaper until after a declaration has been made 
and lodged at Ihe Stamp Office, containing certain particulars (.specified in the act), 
a.s to the names and addresses of the printer, and certain of the proprietors of such 
paper, &e., under a penalty of .'SO/. Persons wilfully making a false or defective de¬ 
claration are, upon conviction, to be deemed guilty of a itiisdemeanor. — 6, 7, 

'fherc are a number of regulations intended to provide for the discovery and li.ibility 
of the printer and proprietors, the security of ^le duties, and the prevention of the sale 
of un.st<'imped papers. A penalty of 20/. is imposed on any person printing, puldishing, 
selling, &c. newspapers not duly stamped; and it is declared to be lawful for any 
officer of stamps, or any person authorised by the commissioners in that behalf, to seize 
any such offender, and take him before any justice having jurisdiction where the oireiice 
is committed, who shall summarily determine the matter, and upon conviction and de¬ 
fault of jiayment, shall commit .such offender to prison for some term not exceeding 
3,.nor less than I calendar month. — § 17. 

Penalty for sending abroad newspapers not duly stamped, 501 - § 18. 

Justices may grant warrants to search for unstamped newspapers, and to seize 
presses, &c. used in printing the same ; and on refu.sal of admittance, officers may 
break open doors, &c. Persons resisting officers liable to a penalty of 20/.—§§22, 
23. ^ • 

Influence of the Reduction of the Duty. — The reduction of the price of newspapers 
frrm Id. to 5d. occasioned a great increase in the demand for the old or e.stablislicd 
papers; and a considerable number of new weekly ])aper.s have also started into 
existence since the reduction of the duty in the metropolis and throughout the country. 
Hitherto, however, with one exception, no new daily paper has been established in the 
metropolis. 

Influence of the Tux on Newspapers. — Formerly it used to be impossible, without a 
violation of the stamp laws, to sell newspapers under Id. or *l^d. ; so that those poorer 
persons who could not afford so large a sum, or who had no means of getting a news¬ 
paper in company with other.s, were obliged either to be without one or to resort to 
those low-priced journals that were circulated in defiance of the law. This incon¬ 
venience was obviated by reducing the duty to lo?. Probably, however, the better 
plan would have been to have made the duty Ic?. on all papers sold at or under , 
and to have made it an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, on all papers published at above 
that rate. Tliis would have had the same influence as the present plan on the lower 
priced class of papers, at the same time that it would have subjected the more expensive 
papers to a proportionally greater charge. But it may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
the reduction of the duty to Id., even supposing it had been confined to the cheaper 
class of papers, was a judicious measure. No doubt, it was contended, at the time 
that the subject was under discussion, that various advantages would result frcin 
the proposed reduction; that the clandestine circulation of cheap journals advocating 
dangerou.s doctrines would be suppres.sed; and that the stigma attached to low 
priced jonmala in the public estimation b^ng removed, men of ability and attainments 
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would find it as much for their advantage to wrim in them as in the higher priced 
journals. Tliese anticipations have not, we believe, been realised; and we much doubt 
whether the circulation of low-priced political journals can ever be of advantage. Such 
papers are, speaking generally, addressed to the lower and poorer classes of thu com¬ 
munity; and their writers find it more for their advantage to flatter the prejudices 
entertained by their readers, and to espouse their peculiar views, how inconsistent 
soever these may be with the interests of society in general, than to inculcate sounder 
though less popular principles. Hence the revolutionary character of the greater 
number of the low-priced papers, or, at least, of such of them as are read by the lower 
orders. This, perhaps, may be a nec€s.sary evil in a highly advanced country like this; 
but whether it be so or not, there can be no doubt of its existence, and of its formidable 
magnitude. 

It has sometimes been thought singular that that division of subjects which has been 
introduced into most other things has not been introduced amongst newspapers. Instead 
of having all .sorts of matter crammed into the same journal, it might be presumed that 
the better plan would bo to have all topics of considerable interest separately treated in 
papers a|)propriatcd to them only, and conducted by persons fully conversant with their 
principles and details. Under the present omnivorous system, individuals who care 
nothing for the theatre are, notwithstanding, unable to procure a paper in which it docs 
not occupy a prominent place; and those who cannot distinguish one tune from another 
have daily served up to them long dissertations on concerts, operas, oratorios, and .so 
forth. But, how desirable soever in some respects, the plan of appropriating particular 
papers to particular subjects does not appear to be at all suited to the public taste. In 
a well conducted daily paper, like The Timesy ably written articles on all subjects of 
interest are brought together under the reader’s notice, who may read them all, or such 
only as he pleases. This is incomparably more convenient than to have to hunt for 
diirerent articles among a variety of journals; and is, in fact, the only plan calculated 
to meet the wants and exigencies of the public. 

Impolicy of iviposing a Pontage on Newspapers. — The newspaper duties produce 
about 3.55,OOOZ. a year, and being as moderate as can well be desired, wc see no 
reason why they should be either reduced or repealed. They can liardly, indeed, 
be properly called duties; but arc rather to be regarded as a payment for the trouble 
and exj)ense attending the conveyance and distribution of newspapers by post, 
for wliich no charge is made. But it is said that this charge should be exactly 
ap]X)rtionc‘d, or that it should be laid only on the newspapers which are actually 
])ut into the post-office. And it has, in this view, been proposed to repeal the stamp 
duty on newspapers, and to impose in its ‘stead a charge of Id. on all newspapers sent 
by post. But we incline to think that a commutation of this sort would be not a little 
objectionable. Its obvious tendency would be to confine the circulation of new.spapers 
to the districts within which they are published, which is not at all to he desired. At 
l)rosent 7'he Times and other I.ondon journals, di.splaying the greatest talent, and 
embracing the most varied information, arc distributed all over the country at about 
the same price as the local and inferior journals. But were the proposed plan adopted, 
the charge for postage being added to the price of the metropolitan journals, would 
make them decidedly dearer than the local papers, and people in very many, or 
rather perhaps in the great majority of instances, would be disposed to prefer the 
cheaper, though inferior journal published at their door, to the superior but dearer 
journal of the capital. This would be a serious disadvantage; and by depreciating 
the quality of the journals circulating over the country,, and fostering local prejudice!?, 
would far more than neutralise the advantages which it is said would re.sult, under the 
proposed plan, from the establishment of cheap papers. These advantages are, however, 
of a very doubtful description. It is certainly true that many of the inferior papers 
now to be met with inculcate <116 most pernicious doctrines. But it is by no means 
clear that their influence would be in any degree lessened by exchanging a stamp for a 
postage duty. On the contrary it would, very probably, be increased. The existing 
duty affects them to the same extent that it affects other descriptions of papers; and 
as they circulate at present it appears reasonable to suppose that they would circulate 
still more extensively were they relieved from the tax. On the whole, therefore, we 
see no good ground for making the proposed change. It would be next to certain to 
lower the general character of the newspaper press, and deteriorate the most important 
branch of the national literature. 

Notices of Newspapers. — The history of new.spapers, and of periodical literature in 
general, remains to be written; and were the task executed by an individual of com* 
petent ability, and with due care, it would be a most interesting and important work. 
It appears, from the researches of Mr. Chalmers, that the first newspaper published in 
modem Europe made its appearance at Venice, in 1536; but the jealousy of the go- 
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vernraent would not allow of Its being printed; so that, for many years, it was circulated 
in manuscript I It would seem that newspapers were first issued in England by authority 
during the alarm occasioned by the approach of the Armada to our shores; in order, as 
was stated, by giving real information, to allay the general anxiety, and to hinder the 
dissemination of false and exaggerated statements. From this aera, newspapers, of one 
sort or other, have, with a few intermissions, generally appeared in I-ondon; sometimes 
at regular, and sometimes at irregular intervals. During the civil wars, both parties 
had their newspapers. The earliest newspaper published in Scotland made its appear¬ 
ance under the auspices of Cromwell, in 1652. The Caledonian Mercury was, liow- 
ever, the first of the Scotch newspapers of native manufacture; it made its appearance 
at Edinburgh, under the title of Mercurius CaiedoniuSf in 1660; but its publication 
was soon afterwards interrupted. In 1715, a newspaper was, for the first time, attempted 
in Glasgow. ^ ^ . 

The Daily Couranty the first of the daily newspapers published in Great Britain, 
made its appearance in London in the early part of the reign of Queen Anne.—(See 
the Life of Ruddiman, pp. 102—121.) 

From the Stamp Office accounts, it appears that the number of newspapers sold 
annually in England, during the 3 years ending with 1753, was 7,411,757; in 1760, 
9,464,790; in 1790, 14,035,639; in 1792, 15,005,760. 


An Account of tlie Aggregate Number of Stamps issued for Newspapers in each of the undermentioned 
Years ; distlnguishiug the Numbers m England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


Years. 


l«0l 

1802 

180S 

1801 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 
1815 

1814 

1815 
1815 


England. 


15,090,805 
14,*6S,289 
15.888,921 
16,921,768 
17,610,069 
19,218,984 
20,097,002 
20,714,566 
22,536All 
22,519,786 
22,977.963 
23,719,000 
24,839,397 
24,931,910 
23.075,985 
21,053,527 


Scotland. Great Britain. 


994,280 

967,750 

1,060,210 

1.166.. 525 
1,172,200 
1,313,709 
1,337,259 
1,343,925 
1,470,552 
1,459,775 
1,443,7.50 
1,573,600 
1,50.3,221 
1,376,093 

1.. 309.523 
996,227 


16,085,085 

15,232,0.39 

16,949,131 

18,078,293 

18,782,269 

20.. 5.32.793 
21,43 »,861 
22,058,491 
24,006,883 
2.3,979,561 
24,124,713 
2.5,292.r>00 
26,342,618 
26,308,003 

24.385.. 508 
22,050,354 


Years. 


1817 

18)8 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 
182.5 
1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 
18.33 

1834 

1835 

1836 

18.37 

18.38 


England. 


20.946,252 
21,016,429 
21.904,834 
2.5,177,127 
23,699,752 
22,709,159 
23,422,526 
24,556,860 
25,48.5,503 
2,5,681,003 
25,863,199 
26,632,566 
26,.337,006 
27.370,092 
30,170,093 
29,427,580 
27,690,929 
27,552,170 

28.508.569 
31,740,599 
44,114,316 
44,383,675 
47.787,804 

48.896.570 
48,640,070 


ScoUand. | Great Britain, 


8.50,816 
1,048,900 
1,143,615 
1,2.36,.560 
1,162,4.34 
1,22.3,544 
1,247,739 
1,017,049 
1,465,191 
1,296,549 
1,795,771 
2,162,643 
2,699,328 
3,133,988 
3,280,072 
3,264,8.51 
3,033,292 
3,112,310 
3,024,454 
.3,396,163 
4,521,399 
4,981,973 
5,410,417 
5,663,943 
6,129,289 


21,797,063 
22,004 ,.329 
23,048,449 
26,413,687 
24,862,186 
23,032,403 
24,670,265 
25,57.3,909 
26,950,094 
26,980,5.52 
27,659,270 
28,79.5,209 
29,036,.334 
30,504,080 
33,450,165 
.32,692,431 

30.724.221 
30,664,480 
31,53.3,023 
36,136,762 
48,6.3.5,715 
49,368,648 

63.198.221 
54 ,.560,513 
54,769A59 


Ireland.* 


2,480,401 
2,664,212 
2,782,90.3 
2,974,156 
2,931,0.37 
.3,088,472 
3A39,492 
3,364,999 
3AX),482 
3,473,014 
3,.545,8 46 
3,790,272 
5,9.53,550 
4,03.5,314 
4,361,4.30 
4,518,260 
3,791,'KK) 
4,084,442 
4,290,836 
4,286,438 
.5,262,211 
5,312,2.32 
5,782,857 
6,057,795 
5,990,033 


* Until 1817 no distinct account was kept of the stamps issued for newspapers in Ireland. 


Account of the Aggregate Number of Stamps of One Penny and One Half^jenny issued for Newspapers 
in each of the undermentioned Years, distinguishing the Numbers in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


1 

Years. 

1 England. 

I Scotland. 

1 Ireland. j 

at Id. 

at ^d. 

at Id. 

at 

at Id. 

at id. 


1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1817 

1848 

1849 

1850 

50,088,175 

51,612,! 95 
64,084,761 
69,651/)24 
G4,452,.379 
64,138,660 
67,476,768 
66,159,502 
65,741,271 

1,4 81,.524 
1,9.56,8.32 
3,724,378 

1 10,382,491 

9,110,4.30 
8,!97,467 
8,704,236 

1 1(),.309,233 

1 11,68),423 

5.. 54(),424 

5,8.31,671 
6,030,465 
6,450,529 j 

6.885.. ^06 
7,421,032 
7,497,064 
6,288,205 
7,643,045 

440,100 

2.57,150 

32.5,620 

5l'8,750 

310,671 

238,175 

176,854 

206,(KK) 
241,264 

6,063,906 

6,452,072 

6,769,067 

6,921,888 

6,960,440 

6,574,607 

7,028,958 

6,345,227 

6,302,728 

35,7.50 

142,580 

249,550 

2.35,178 

131,925 

67,510 

44,702 

38,813 

43,358 


An Account of the Gross Produce of the Duties on Newspapers and Advertisements during each of the 
undermentioned Years, in Engla id, Scotand, and Ireland. 


Ye.ars 

ending 

5th of Jan. 

Newspapers, 

Advertisements. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland, 

1811 

1812 

1813 

IHU 

1815 

1816 
1817 

1 1818 

£ t. d. 

.328,413 10 11 
3.15,095 6 0 
845,902 1 8 
362,241 4 4 
863,500 0 0 
363,414 3 5 
350,893 15 8 
349,104 4 0 

£ t. d. 

. 21,288 7 8 
21,054 13 9 
22,948 6 8 

21,921 19 7 
20,158 7 7 
20,VS1 12 lOi 

16,612 2 r 

11,180 5 4 

£ a. d. 

Ip those jeers' 
there was no 
separate ao* 
count kept of 
stamps iuued 
to newspapers 
In Ire'and. 
18,885 1 2j 

£ t. d. 

113,546 19 1 
114,195 11 5 

115,875 1 8 3 
114,111 12 10 
106,575 9 8 
110.941 6 6 
118,202 3 4 
116,362 4 11 

£ s. d. 

15,011 8 0 

14,.597 9 0 
14,448 6 0 

14,623 7 0 
13,410 3 0 
14,017 7 0 
15,35.3 8 6 

10,666 13 0 

£ «. d. 

15,723 11 7 
20,479 5 3 

20,915 5 10 
21,253 5 Hi 
; 19,759 17 6 
20,475 16 
18,498 7 5 
18,191 12 7 
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An Account of the Gross Produce of the Duties on Newspapers and Advertisements, &c. -—continued. 


1 “ Advertistiinents. 

1 Plngland. 

Scotland, . j 

Ireland, | 

£ 9 . 

it. 

£ 9. 

1 /. 

£ 

9, 

J. 

119,788 19 

4 

17,240 6 

0 

18,535 12 

6 

122,227 5 

.3 

16,911 9 

6 

16,721 

1 


123,772 15 

6 

10,416 15 

0 

1.5,491, 

0 

0 

125.965 17 

5 

16,095 2 

0 

15,102 

5 


131,288 12 

0 

17,030 16 

6 

13,708 

7 


125,475 5 

7 

10,020 11 

0 

14,524 

3 


134.633 19 


17,82,5 IT 

0 

16,.126 

10 

9 

144,761 2 


18,708 18 

0 

16,907 

15 

0 

136,687 7 

2 ^ 

17,779 13 

0 

15,720 

0 

0 

133.978 IB 

n 

18,400 14 

6 

14,379 

17 

6 

1.36.36H 17 

10 

18,939 12 

5 

15,.5.32 

15 

0 

136,052 18 

10 

17,.592 5 

7 

14,985 

6 

0 

137,915 19 

4 

19,.566 8 

0 

I6,.337 

14 

0 

137,838 12 

3 

19,060 0 

0 

15,672 

10 

2 

1 . 37,122 10 

0 

18,278 6 

0 

1.5,248 

17 

4 

114,.506 2 

2 

16,191 4 

4 

12,210 

2 

4 

73.308 1 

6 

10.114 16 

2 

8,1.30 

14 

8 

77.853 2 

9 

10,587 17 

0 

8.468 

12 

2 

87,985 4 

8 

10,.351 6 

0 

8,539 

6 

0 

90,501 0 

7 

11,4.38 18 

0 

8,679 

4 

8 

98,668 11 

5 

13,230 16 

6 

8,910 12 

0 

101/156 12 

2 

13,927 18 

0 

9,741 

12 

4 

106,904 I 

11 

14/518 8 

0 

10,167 

10 

4 

107,527 5 

1 

14,217 4 

0 

9,859 

15 


103,386 7 

2 

13,671 15 

0 

9,320 

14 

fl 

10.5,172 16 

3 

1.3,668 13 

6 

8,990 

5 

2 

111,298 6 

0 

14,317 0 

6 

9,4.37 

3 

0 

128 ,.369 16 

6 

18,011 11 

6 

10.910 

14 

0 

1.31,116 10 

8 

17,758 5 

6 

11,089 

7 

0 

1.3.3,667 1 

0 

18,106 0 

0 

ll,i>66 

13 

0 

I29,.568 9 

10 

17,810 8 

6 

10,342 

17 

0 

1.3.1,7.58 16 

10 

18,426 1 

6 

11,026 

4 

0 

137,140 0 

11 

19,216 10 

0 

11,806 

8 

4 


Years 
ending 
5th of Jan. 


18ie 

IHSO 

18^21 

1823 . 

1824 ’ 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 
18.34 
1835 

18.36 

18.37 

18.38 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1813 

1814 

1815 
1846 

1817 

1818 
1819 
1850 
1H51 


Newspapei a. 


England. 


350,257 

365,080 

419,618 

894,995 

378,485 

390,375 

409,281 

425,151 

429,662 

428,629 

4.39,798 

438,667 

455,972 

602,697 

490,451 

461,457 

458,033 

47.3,910 

.361,413 

182,998 

184,077 

198,0.52 

202,7.37 

202,735 

211,792 

219,162 

2.3.3,216 

270,509 

287,53.5 

281,338 

299,287 

297.142 

298,264 


7 64 

17 10 

1 114 

0 6 


Bcotland. 


6 8 


£ a. 
17,481 13 
19,060 .5 
20,609 _ 

19.. 373 18 u 

20.387 8 0 
20,795 13 0 

22.387 9 4 

21,419 n 0 
22,013 6 4 
29,929 10 4 
33,556 2 8 
42,301 6 0 

49,466 10 0 
62,090 15 2 
51,465 14 8 

48,100 U 0 
49.3.39 19 8 

47,999 4 8 

37.4.5.3 5 0 

18,671 13 3 
20,539 17 9i 
22,4O0 5 7 

22.96.3 18 7 

24,4.30 2 0 

24,027 1.3 94 
21,836 18 11 
2.5,288 12 11 
27,941 18 9 

29.. 337 16 .34 

31,426 .5 104 
31,618 15 2 

31,107 6 7 

32,352 16 6 


£ 9. i. 

20,210 16 6 
21,187 I 11! 
22,693 10 10 


22.. 346 

23.. 5.56 

25,448 * 

25,63.3 13 
26,659 9 
2.5,187 11 
25,561 3 1 

27.. 3.30 16 

28,578 16 
29,360 18 
31,846 16 3 
32,513 9 44 

31,591 13 6 
29,782 7 94 

31.287 ft 11 

26.287 16 11 

21,755 14 64 

21,975 19 6 
2.3,818 18 104 
24,860 19 74 
24,838 6 9 

2.5,310 15 1 
27,180 13 6 

28,724 6 10 

29,2.31 3 1 

29,276 13 84 

27.. 514 O 2 

29,3.SO 8 11 
26,519 7 44 

26.. 3.51 13 11 


A Return of the Number of Stamps issued to the under-mentioned Newspaper* in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, during each of the Six Years ending with 1850, 


ENGLAND. 


IX)nOON PAFBRB. 


Atla* 

Athenaeum - 
Anti .Slavery Reporter * 

AUen'a Indian Sfail 
Au«tralian (iazette 
ArcItUect and Building Gnrette 
Bible Society K«-]ior(er • 

Bent's Literary Advcrti.ser 

Bell’s New Weekly Messenger 

Bell’s Life In larndfon 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger 

Britannia 

British Banner 

Course of the Exchange > 

County Herald - 
County Chronicle 
Court .lournal 
Circular to Bankers . 
CommercUl Daily List • 

Oitic - 

Church and State GnECtte 
Christi.an Suectator 
Commercial Review 
Christi.m Times 
Cottage Gardener 
Catholic Standard 
Daily News 
Evening Mall - 
Examiner 

Ecclesiastical Gacette • 
Economist - s 

Express 

Era - . - 

English Review 

Gartleners’anti Farmers’.Toumal 
Gardeners’ Gazette 
Gardener’s Chronicle • 
Guardian . 

Glol« - 

Historic Times 
Illustrated I^ondon News 
John Bull 

Jurist . - - 

»Tustice of the Fe.nce 
Indian News - 

Literary Gazette 
Le Courrier de I’Europe 
London Gazette 
London Price Current - 
Lloyd’s Weekly London 
Ladies’ Companion 
Leader _ - 
M ark I.ane Express 
Mining Journal 
Morning Advertiser 
Morning Chronicle 
Morning Herald 
Moiling P<i^ - 
Magnet - 


Newspaper Stamps. 


1815. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

84.000 

72,000 

83,250 

86,500 

90,668 

10.3,.500 

117,000 

117,500 

125,.500 

127,500 

28,600 

12,150 

18.000 

12,125 

12,000 

29,1,.50 

28,750 

26,760 

24,000 

28,725 

. 

, 

. 


17,700 

• 9,600 

10,.350 

n,.5oo 

11,000 

12,2.50 

11,750 

12,250 

1 . 3,000 

1.3,600 

11,087 

66,255 

54,000 

44,4.50 

3I,.5(K> 

27,500 

1,520,500 

1,2.50,<K»0 

1,311.(W)0 

I,23G,.'i00 

1,176,600 

7.35,000 

7.3x3,000 

760,otto 

74.3,(MX) 

709,0(X) 

257,000 

262,331 

216,000 

20.3,.'.tX) 

182,350 




568.000 

305,750 

12,000 

13,200 

9,600 

9.600 

7,800 

41,600 

57.000 

36,000 

27,500 

50,600 

67,100 

68,940 

79,0<X) 

74,500 

77,<K)0 

40,700 

41,600 

.37,697 

26,(t07 

18,669 

27,(K)0 

25,500 

27,200 

26,too 

2x3/00 

26,100 

26,700 

29,000 

22,000 

25,200 

61,125 

56,975 

62,600 

16,000 

13,0.30 

47^000 

63,250 

48,000 

4.3,000 

44,000 

35,000 

31,000 

21,000 

2t>,000 

25,a50 

1,000 

1,700 

1,055 

2,200 

2,200 




?5,5O0 

131,121 




9,000 

27.000 





20,950 


3z520.500 

3 , 477,009 

5,5.30/538 

1,37.5,000 

525,000 

530,000 

560,000 

600,000 

67.5,IKK) 

265,775 

250/00 

222,000 

276,000 

218,825 

1.59,264 

134.200 

1.59,0(X) 

1.32,.360 

I44,6IK) 

150,.500 

17.5,475 

2.3.3,1(10 

225,000 

200,.500 


160,000 

778,714 

888,080 

964,000 

201,000 

" 

169,551 

228,000 

230,500 

191,500' 


r I 

69,770 

" 118,2.50 

91/00 

56,750 

75,600 

84,.500 

141,000 

121,260 

391,021 

410.000 

406,000 

,382,800 

385,019 


60,000 

82,.350 

116,2.50 

131,000 

852,000 

761,000 

690,000 

720,000 

6.30,000 

2,618,800 

2,367,067 i 

2,267,601 

2,964,6.58 

245,500 

8,600,169 

132,000 

132,000 

118.000 

118,500 

120,000 

94.500 

83,400 

83,200 

84,887 

84,800 

96.5.58 

99,600 

96.0.50 

99,77.5 

89,010 

30,175 

36,995 

31,650 

29,760 

34,000 

18,000 

29,500 

2.5,-358 

2.5,700 

20.8.50 

114,200 

87,000 

48,000 

77,118) 

70,500 

822,000 

440,000 

170,000 

24.5,000 

210,000 

6/810 

4,9.50 

4,700 

4,.325 

.3,420 

2,777,432 

2,663/UO 

1,691,500 

1,776/77 

2,431.450 

• 

” • 

’ 

- 

2,000 

" 229,500 

245,000 

817,000 

' *80,7x50 

' 2.37,8x50 

97,500 

91,500 

10i>,500 

96,500 

106/00 

1,440,000 

1,480,000 

' 1 ,.500,000 

1,53S/)00 

1,528,120 

1.,554.000 


1,283,000 

1,150/04 

9 . 37,500 

2,018,025 

1,^),506 

1,752,500 

1 1,450,600 

1,510/)00 

990,100 

1/35,000 

964/00 

1,147,000 

905/500 

202,950 

i 2P,175 

240,29P 

260/5g 

.257,000 


18.JO. 


98,000 

144,158 

12.000 

23.600 
3,500 

16,200 

11,850 

1.3.500 

20.2.50 
1,285,500 

703,.500 
163,875 
229,900 
7,800 

26.. 5(X) 
72,000 
17,613 
25,448 
27,<MJ0 

20.500 
44,000 

25.300 
2,5tJO 

94,0(KI 
24,000 
80,950 
1,1.52,000 
6.5<t ()00 
228,228 
|44,.300 
199,000 
766,950 

221.600 

19.4.50 

60.. 500 
121,600 
338,000 
187,82,5 
58.5,000 

85,603 

3,467,007 

110,000 

83,325 

85,075 

86|4UO 

26.300 
67,000 

180/100 

3,147 

*zW9,000 

14.500 
116.275 
248/100 
107,000 

1,139,000 

828/>QO 

246/150 
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Newsp.aper Stamps. 




1815. 

1846. 

1847. 

1818. 

1849. 

1860. 

Medical Times 


n.'r.iiiiO 

82.160 

76,520 

81,616 

82,150 

70,833 



11,841 

14,680 

16,416 

15,6.52 

15,1.32 

14,712 

Money Market ]‘'xamin«r 
Nautical Standard 





, 6,000 

3.5,725 

17.200 



36,500 

55,000 

52,948 

4 1,IKK) 

40,000 

New Zealand dournal * - 


14,750 

10,000 

7.800 

9,925 

10,(8)0 

7,850 



lOS.'rOO 

' 113,.500 

118,.550 

115,8 0 

116,.500 

1.54,176 

Naval and Military Gaeette 


89.187 

95,(H>0 

88.000 

80,724 

73,800 

60,320 



337/dX) 

322,000 

4.55,000 

626,.500 

361,600 

21 (>,090 

News of the World 


l,i:5l,150 

1,878,500 

l,98l,8.')3 

2,178,965 

2,806,7f.7 

^926.269 

12,.500 






4,01)0 

Oliserver 


149,000 

177,500 

212.000 

2S1.000 

360,500 

321,(8)0 

Firry’s liankrupl Gar.elte 


‘^7,410 

29,6.-.0 

28,971 

48,833 

6.5,413 

88,226- 



2.-1,.',00 

225,01 Ml 

210,000 

174,076 

16.5,900 

139,000 



l.-iO.tKK) 

no.txio 

1.3I,(KlO 

140,000 

J 30,0(8) 

150,000 



19,000 

64,500 

65..5.'iO 

64,532 

68,91)0 

60,900 



41,100 

• 1(1 950 

41,.3(10 

40,000 

.39,050 

.39,“00 

Funih 


419,491 

609,192 

409,110 

390,385 

345,864 

3 16,0.50 



3.or,,ioo 

3.5H,'iOO 

36I,5<H) 

.361,.500 

3(;(),0(K) 

390,5(8) 

Railway'I'lmos 


3 j'1,350 

212,500 

195,6tK) 

137,250 

113,200 

85,700 








275,2.50 






18.5,000 

28.8,500 

168,500 

Sunday Times - 


Of.VVlO 

932 ..500 

785,000 

757,001) 

7.3.5,090 

67.5,0(8) 

Shi]i)iinK (inzetto 


SH.'>,.'>PO 

407,112 

429,'00 

4H,(KM) 

47 5,0(8) 

4 5y,.5(8) 

Standard 


84 ti,11)0 

7SO,otK) 

659,.5rH) 

652,.5O0 

5 9,000 

492,090 



hH.OOt; 

69.3,600 

5.30,«MH) 

496,000 

4 6.,(too 

4.51,090 

Sun ... 


1,0<)S,.',0 » 

1,101,OIK) 

909,000 

893,312 

87.3,000 

8.34,600 

Spectator 


1.3.',,t)(>t) 

191.0(8) 

174,100 

174,000 

161,900 

152,590 


8,100.000 

8,950,000 

9,205,230 

Il,025,.500 

11,390,900 

11,900,(8)0 

T.-diiet 


179,000 

190,000 

199,716 

212,.5./0 

190,1 (8) 


'I'he I.ady’s 


- 

20,000 

300,106 

382,385 

537,025 

2.58.000 

'1 lie Country (iontleman 
llnltctl Service Uazette - 







2,000 


7C.00O 

72,000 

68,000 

63,072 

66,5.50 

72,700 

Weekly New* - 
Wei kly Iiispaich 





5.3,260 

74,600 


2,4.57,000 

2,421,.500 

2,20.3,500 

2,112,790 

2,2.5(),()UO 

1,950,000 

Weekly Chrowicle 


315,000 

21.0,000 

171,<K)0 

1.52,000 

1 lh,80() 

8.5,000 

M'atrlimnn 


169,500 

I75,50tl 

17.5,000 

158,000 

182,090 

209,000 

Weekly Trihune 





20.0.50 

29,1'JO 

W’esleyan Notices 
‘ M'eekly 'riiiifcs - 


6,000 

24,000 

21,775 

14,07.5 

S,.500 

14,6(K1 



805,.'>80 

1,077,033 

1,808.190 

2,037,70.3 

Wesleyan Times 


• 

* 

• 

308,000 

46(.,900 

rnoviNciat- I’APKns. 








Altdon, Liveriiool 

Bath Herald 


161,000 

1.59,.500 

141,000 

1.5.3,900 

160,2.50 

176,000 


39,000 

12,i«)0 

41,«K)() 

36,000 

34,000 

37,90() 

Bath (’hioniclo 


82,000 

7.5,50« 

74,.M)i) 

74,000 

71,>00 

81,0(8) 



5< 1,000 

51,000 

68..500 

.52,015 

56.000 

50,0(8) 

Bath and Cheltenliam Gazette 


4»i,000 

49,000 

40,500 

49,000 

4.',000 

41,(M)0 



36,000 

40,000 

44,(K)0 

4.3,.5|)0 

45,000 

42,000 

Birwir k Warder 


21,000 

27,000 

24.000 

26,000 

2.3.025 

25,0(8) 




7,586 

6,9.50 

27,000 

31,7.50 

27,1(8) 

Brighton (Inzettc 



6*,oOO 

55,000 

C.3,500 

5.5,000 

45.000 

62,000 

Brifthton (jiiardian 


60,0fKl 

60,000 

- .5O,('«10 

60,000 

48,000 

JJrl^hton Herald 


41,000 

44,000 

52,(M)0 

65,000 

63,(8)0 

66,090 

Barhour'i Ciirular 


410 

.3,1.57 

2,740 

.3,1.30 

3,560 

3,400 

Bidford'i'lines 


{1,000 

21,000 

2.3,000 

2(),.300 

26,900 

26,000 

Biclford Men ury 


22,000 

10,100 

1 1,000 

12,000 

12,037 

16,000 

Bristol .lournol 


63,200 

<.9,0(K) 

.56,000 

69.500 

77,000 

69,.'.0() 

Bri'tol Temjierance Herald 


17,000 

12,000 

18,000 
.3.3 .(MM) 

’15,000 

2(),0(I0 

12,(KK) 

Berkshire Chrontrle 


2.'r,<H)0 

,3'I,.5(M) 

I2t),000 

37,3.50 

37,000 

40,5()() 

Birnilnghain Gazette (Arls’s) 

Bucks Advertiser and Atleslmry 

108,000 

11 1,000 

132,000 

106,000 

120,000 

News 




.37,000 

,36,000 

48,000 

36,000 

Birmingham Journal 


21.8,500 

260,000 

.3.38,500 

4 21,.500 

409,250 

390,1 KM) 

Bristol Mercury 


2.52,000 

272,(H10 

2.'.O,.3O0 

27.5,01 H) 

27 7..500 

267,000 

Bristol Mirror - 


1.3 .',050 

127,000 

136,000 

14.3,000 

143,000 

137,000 

Bucks Herald - 


31,.500 

29,(H)0 

37,000 

30,000 

3I,()(KJ 

38,.'>00 

Bury and Norwich Post 


92,.500 

91,001) 

99,.5IX) 

82,000 

8i',090 

10,3,0(8) 

Bristol (Jazeite 


30,0O0 

.30,1100 

.32,0(M) 

40,000 

30,900 

40,060 



27,.500 

25,000 

27,(H)0 

25,000 

26,0. 0 

1 .34,.500 

Hradfonl Observer 


61,tHX) 

54,000 

54,000 

55,598 

39,1.35 

6.5,0(10 

Bristol Ksamiiier 




.3,9(8) 

.54,750 

Bucks Chronicle 






37,600 

30,000 

' Buxton Herald 


6,500 

7,000 

6,000 

6,.500 

8,0i 10 

4,000 

Bl.ickhurn Hi.indard 


28,000 

33 ,.500 

44,.300 

28,-'30 

31,9(8) 

28,900 

Bolton Chronicle 


40,500 

67,709 

60,OIK) 

6h,o(M) 

71,250 

72,000 

Jianbury (iuardian 


32,000 

.32.000 

36,(KI0 

.31,000 

40,0(8) 

.36,000 

Bridgewater 'J'lmes 


7,000 

26,1.33 

,32,000 

.30,000 

18,900 

193.9(M) 

16,950 

liirmlngham Mercury - 



2.3,500 

1 50,(88) 

Cambndge Chroiiic'e 


85,9.50 

85,2.50 

87,000 

80,700 

06,550 

105,100 

Canteibury Weekly Journrl 


lA.liOO 

9,(H)0 

18,000 

9,(KM) 

13,(88) 

1.3,000 

Carlisle Journal 


n 7,000 

1.56,000 

1I7,(V»0 

166,0<K) 

168,090 

168,900 

Carlisle Patriot 


38,000 

45,000 

38,685 

60,900 

58,090 

61,000 

Cheltenbani t^ronlnle • 
Cheltenham Journal 


4.5.000 

.38,686 

60,900 

58 ,(M)0 

' 61,000 

66,090 


30,000 

25,(H)0 

30,000 

2.3,.500 

35,600 

39,900 

Cheltenham Kree Press - 


36,000 

36,000 

36,0(H) 

4.3,1X)0 

' 29,900 

31,400 

Cheltenham laiokerOn - 


21,.500 

25,0(K» 

30,2,38 

22,000 

31,900 

27,200 



86,000 

80,000 

72,0f)0 

66,000 

65,600 

66,000 



61,000 

58,000 

60,000 

54,000 

6.5,500 

68,(88) 

Chrlm ford Chronicle 


1 18,5(H) 

108,750 

117,000 

1.37,750 

114,(88) 

110,.300 

Cornwall Royal Gazette 


60,000 

5.3,500 

64,000 

50,000 

.52 ,.500 

66,000 



42.000 

42,000 

42,000 

42,500 

46,(8)0 

42.000 

Coventry Standard 


42,52.5 

44,000 

42,000 

37,500 

42,500 

42,000 

Cumlierland Parquet 


6().00» 

41,.300 

40,000 

40,000 

40,090 

40,000 

C/iimbridge Advertiser - 


34,12.5 

.36,900 

36,550 

35,000 

25,000 

8,1.50 

t’ambrldgc Independent Press 
Dorset County Cnrtndcle 


128 ..500 

12I,«K)0 

127,.5O0 

126,000 

1.38,000 

121,000 


79,.5O0 

76,000 

7.3,800 

69,tM)0 

65,,500 

62,900 



fi9,llX> 

50,000 

59,.500 

66,000 

69/8)0 

56,500 



25.000 

25,000 

.30,000 

29,000 

40,(HK) 

29,000 

Devotiirort 'I'elegraph 


28,000 

31,500 

31,900 

26,000 

36,126 

26,.500 

Devonport Independent 


40,000 

40,600 

44,000 

34,700 

37,000 

.30,750 



.35,000 

■ 8.3,420 

24,000 

23,000 

20,600 

Ikevmishire Chronicle 


2.3,.500 

16,500 

21,000 

20.01)0 

18,000 

12.000 



80,000 

79,000 

75,000 

75,000 

8.5,750 

70,1 K10 



10.5.000 

110.000 

n.5,000 

105,000 

105,500 

1IO,0(K) 

Derbyshire Courior 


42,Of)0 

36,150 

44,000 

39,500 

44,500 

25,100 

Dovit 'relegtauh 


29^100 

29,250 

27,925 

26,4.55 

26,175 

21,100 


21,000 

20,000 

21,000 

22,000 

17,(88) 

1 21,500 

Doncaster Grrett® 


10r),U(N) 

111,000 

109,(H)0 

109,090 

107,700 

109,000 



66,000 

64,000 

56,000 

55.000 

, 60,000 

65,000 

, Dovlzcs and Wiltshire Gazette 


6.5,000 

52,500 

63,000 

63,2:0 

• 67,0(/0 

64,000 
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PnoviNciAi, Papers. 


narlinuton and Stockton Times 
Extter FlyittK Post 
Exeter and l'l> mouth Gazette 
Kitscx Standard 
Eustent Counties Herald 
Essex Herald - 
Eddowes .Journal 
Fleetwood Chronicle 
Farmers’ Herald 
Gloucester Journal 
Gloucestershire Clironlclo 
Gateshead Observer 
Hereford Journal 
Hereford I'iiiies 
Hain]isbire Guardian 
Hampshire Chronicle 
HaiTi(tsl>ire Adveriiser - 
Hamjmltire Independent 
Hertrard Couniy Press - 
Halifax Guardian 
Herts Reformer 
Hull Advertiser 
Hull Packet 

Hampshire 1 ebj^raph - 

H. irrogate Advertiser - 

Hastings and St. Leonard's News 
Ipswlcii Journ.nl 

Jpswich Kxpre.^s - 

Jones, Gilison, and Orde’s Woof 
wich Mercury 
Kent Herald - 
Kentish Independent 
Kendal Mercury 
Kentish Gazette 
I Kentish Observer 
' Lancaster Oazetle • 

Lancaster Guardian 

I. eaiTiington 'sp i Courier 
I,C(ds Intelligencer 
Leeds Mercury 
Leeils Times 
Leicester Chronicle 
Leiccsttr Journal 
Leicestershire .Mercury - 
Llncotiiahii'e Chronicle - 
Lincolnshire Times 
JJvorpool European Times and 

Chronicle 
I.lverpool Courier 
Liverpool Journ.il 
Liverpool Mail 
Liverpool Mercury 
I.lverpool Hiandtird - 
Liverpool Tulegr.ijih 
Liver}»ot)l Times * 

Liverpool Mercantile Gazette 
Liverptiol Advertiser (Gore’s) 

Lvnn Advertiser 
Macclesfield Courier and Herald 
Maul stone Gazette 
.Maidstone Journ.il 
IIIiinchcstcr Courier 
Manchester Guardian 
Manchester Times 
Manchester Spectator - 
Manchester G.izettc 
Manchester Examiner - 
Midland Counties Herald 
New t'nmbiidge .tdvertiscr 
North D von Adv.rtlscr 
Northampton Her.ahl 
Notth.anii>ioM .Metcury - 
Nottingh.ain Gu.irdi.ni - 
Nottingham Journal 
Noltiiigham aiul New.ark .Mercury 
Nottingham Review 
Norwich Me cury 
Norfolk Chronicle 
Novth Devon Journal 
Newcastle Guardian 
Newcastle Journal 
Newcastle (’ourant 
Newcastle Chronicle 
Norfolk News 
North and South Shields Gaxette 
Oxford.I ournal - . • 

Oxford City .mid County Chronicle 
Oxford Herald - - ; 

Poole and South Western Herald 

Port of Portsmouth Guardian - 

Portsmouth Times and Naval Ga- 
xetto - , , 

Payne’s I/ciceitcr Advertiser 
Preston Chronicle • 

Preston Pilot - - 

Preston Gii.-rdlan 
Plymouth Herald - 

Plymouth .md Devonport Journal 
Plymouth Times 
Pe’nzance Gazette 
Penzance .Journal - 

I’ool® and Dorsetshire Her.ntd 
Provincial Medical Journal 
KcadinK Mercury 
Rochester GAZett* 

^»l»erl)orne Joumal 
Stamford Mercury 
8 om*«r»et County Gazette 
Shelfield Independifnt - 
Staffordshire Advertiser 


Newspaper Stamp*. 


92,730 

90.500 

72,200 

lOe.tXK) 

65,.500 

82.500 
y.O.'iO 
8,525 

9.S,7t« 

60,4.50 

110,000 

72,800 

152,750 
6,000 
65,000 

126,500 
66,000 
25,925 
69,000 
36,t»00 
114,0(«) 

79.500 
164,000 

14,000 


7,250 
60,0<«> 
.5I,0(K> 

51,500 
40,000 
50,000 
,56,0(«) 
29,000 
52,0. »0 
210,000 

489,250 
2 I i .000 
5H,tK)0 
72,000 
46,0.50 

61,.5<H) 
30,000 


89,000 
121,000 
14 6,.500 
379,000 
100,000 

.55,000 
45,01 K) 

61,.500 
21.000 
.59,(MHI 

96,2.50 
56,000 
2.S0,IK«) 
9(-7.000 

119,800 


15,000 
lOS,(M)0 
80,000 

116,000 
6t),0O0 
10,5,OO0 
117,000 
1.52,000 

30.. 50« 

121..500 
222,000 
ll)t),0(X) 
73,000 

107,500 

60,500 

41,0.10 

31.. 50') 


101,QPO 
5H,'10(» 
.50,000 
1.57,Of)0 
68,000 
3.5,000 
27,000 
. 29,000 


174,450 
5,O0i) 
81,IMK) 
588,025 
41 ,.5410 
1.56,IH»0 
287,800 


80,050 
98,000 
. 71,400 
98,000 
74,000 
88,50t) 
10,560 

9,.500 
117,000 

65.500 
120.0<X) 

70,600 

148,800 

16,.500 

65,000 

13.5,000 

70.250 

32.500 
82,000 
31,(MX) 

106,(KX) 

85.500 

166,200 

14.250 


11,500 
55,0tX) 
24,(M)0 
5(i,500 
51,(X(0 
21,000 
2t>,094 
31,000 

51,.5(M) 
208,5lHt 
.5OO,0(K) 
25 1,6.50 
4l,0tH) 
65.5(X) 
39.9.X) 
70,000 


120,000 

140,500 
165,(X)0 
457,000 
1L5,0<K) 
5,810 
55,000 

48,600 
"O.tXtO 
35,OiX» 
6 ' 1,000 
lir'.OtX) 
57,O'in 
2 < 8,000 
1,00 > OOO 

in,ow 


1 4,000 
107,1 HX) 
81,5(8) 

57,7.50 
118,000 
66,0(H) 
lot,(XX) 
1.5iMXX) 
151 ,‘100 

56,500 
59.(KM) 
1 58,-5(X) 
151,(KK) 

14.5,500 

100,(X)0 

' 110,000 
(,9.0O0 
40,000 

2S,oOO 


95,000 
63,5(M) 

36,.->lX) 
169 ,.580 
60,tXM) 
40,(MX) 
21,000 
29,000 

2.5,000 

75,000 

181.750 
6,(MX) 

81,050 

588.000 

34,000 

171,000 

271.750 


1847. 


16,500 

88,000 

99,1.50 

71.200 
87,000 
7'J.OOO 
96,IX)0 
1.5,504 

9,960 

115,000 

55,000 

110,000 

69,000 

172,000 

27.200 
70,000 

1.56,.5(X) 

72,000 

3'),0(K) 

117,450 

31,000 

10K,0Q0 

y6,(XX) 

164,500 

16,250 


1,400 

55,000 

21.500 

50.. 5(M) 

49.. 500 
21,000 
22,991 
35,000 
52,0(X) 

201,480 
500,000 
254,0(K) 
.57,000 

60.500 

41,875 
56,000 

20.500 

10,000 
1.5.5,000 
.5S9,0(X) 
18'),OO0 
1(.1,.5(X) 
115,(100 
6,950 
151,000 
47,000 
66,000 
30,(MX) 
41,000 
111,01 K) 

62,.500 
2.5t.,758 
l,(»i)9.(X)0 
1.-,.5,000 


1,500 

)0n,(XX) 

8.S,0(I0 

55,000 

70,tX)0 

31,(X)0 

KXIJKX) 

112,(XW) 

i4(.,orK) 

42,.500 

67,800 

122,.5(K) 
262,000 
149.0(K) 
164,000 

10.5,000 
65,0.10 
30,(X)0 
27,<IOO 


101,000 

74.. 500 
47,000 

199,750 

61,000 

35,000 

21,000 

16„575 

15.. 5yn 
30,000 

4.5,100 

187,.500 

5,000 

79., V)0 
571,000 

45,000 

168,500 

299,000 


1848. 


44,100 

81,000 

118,500 

71.400 
87,000 
83,0tK) 
88,0(X) 

8,440 

9,288 

120,000 

55,(X)I) 

102,000 

65,0IX) 

176,0(K) 

29.500 
74,000 

1,5,5,.500 
78,0(K) 
38,(K)0 
109,'MX) 
38,000 
104,000 
125,000 
164 ,.500 

18.. 500 

14.400 
108,000 

52,000 

17.. 500 
55,(M)0 

22.. 5(H) 
51,(KK) 

61.500 
15,IH)0 

26.2.50 

47.500 

51.. 500 
220,174 
521,000 

281,500 

33.1.50 
55,000 

40.. 500 
70,000 


114,650 

169,200 

420,000 

171,000 

728,000 

125,400 

8,000 

90,000 

48,000 

41,000 

30,000 

5,5,000 

1()9,0(H) 

65,000 

9.55,000 

9 (i 8,()00 

231,550 


11,500 
95,000 
8 ),(X)0 
41,788 

72,400 
4.5,(MX) 
;iO,(XX) 
92,000 

148.500 

38,200 

106,144 

117.500 

272,.500 

164,(M)0 

151,750 

105,000 

60,000 

38,000 

30,000 


1849. 


96,000 

63,600 

48,760 

194,500 

56,000 

46,200 

27,000 

10,0(M) 

20,775 

.50.0(h) 


5,000 

78,600 

572.700 

33,000 

170,IX)0 

325,000 


46,100 

100,tH)0 

117,000 

71,400 

77,000 

80.. 500 

102,000 

10.. 5U0 
8,275 

125,922 
56,000 
6.5,000 
56,000 

190,550 
28,0(X) 
40,711 

1.53,.500 
<8,000 
59,000 
102,000 
.5.5,7.52 
130,000 
89,425 
17.5,000 

18,750 
2S,(XX) 
111,000 

49,800 

17,000 
5o,<XiO 
25,5(X) 
48,00') 

52,8.50 
20,0(XI 
58,2'0 
41,000 
54.000 
200,(K)0 
4.59,(KIO 
2.50,000 
35,000 
65,000 
47,(H)0 
66,000 


1.54,000 
454,000 
168,000 
615,648 
100,000 
8,000 
68,460 
.56.000 

60,500 
39,000 

72,.500 

113,.5(M) 

51,750 
215,(MX) 
940,000 
bS, 160 
150,150 
1,000 
609,850 
312,000 


88,000 
46,(X)U 
95,000 
4.8,000 
S1,0(X) 
167,762 
138,(X)0 
.52,650 
1.56 ,.500 

110,.500 
260,(KiO 
151,000 
222.060 
.57,475 

102,500 
60,0(H) 
15,000 


1850. 


88,000 
b6,0t)0 
45,000 
241,000 
61,0.50 

61,801 
14,000 
8,191 
21,175 
30. (MX) 
28^500 
188,0(M) 
5,WO 
76,000 
598.000 
55.000 
190,000 
327,566 


.54,000 

99/>00 

120,(M)0 

70,000 

96.7.50 

85.. 500 
109,000 

H, u6i> 

10,000 

lOS.OOO 

65.. 500 

101,000 

60,0(K) 

203.500 

I, 100 

66.7.50 

110.500 
69,000 
.56,(X)0 

124,000 

35.. 500 
99,625 

99.500 

135.500 

18.500 
2'J,2.50 

109,.550 
14,000 

1,5,000 

.50,000 

22,000 

44.000 

50.000 

21,000 

37,000 

29.. 500 
50/MJ0 

180.000 

459,000 

251,000 

3.5,0(M) 

51 ,.500 
59,175 

77.875 

39.500 

205,550 
143,000 
352,000 
1.55,000 
5)4,7.50 
60,(X»0 
6,0(MJ 
78,600 
44,000 
2.5,(MM) 

32.7.50 
0(.,(X>0 

106,950 

65,000 

236,250 

940,000 

78,600 

108,5(M) 

3,410 

555,560 

312,0(M) 

8,4.-,0 

52,100 

90,000 

89.000 

17,000 

71,000 

3*,.500 

85,000 

105,6(X) 

ni.ouo 

51,200 

1.55.500 
11'),815 
250,000 
118,000 
150,000 

11,000 

102.. 5(M) 

6 4, KM) 
31,0'10 
20,000 

31.500 

.5.5,000 

71.975 
65,018) 

47.875 
261,000 

61,000 
68,705 
19.0' 0' 
9,267 

14.975 
8,150 

. 41,500 
206,700 

5,.500 
81,000 
681 /)00 
38 ,.’>00 
207,000 

533.500 
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Fkovinciai. Papxrs. 



Newspaper Stamps. 



1815. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 


135,000 

125J)00 

132,000 

123,000 

124,425 

107,000 

.Suffolk Chronicle 

110,000 

120/M)0 

110,000 

110,000 

lllJlOO 

110,(MX) 


87.600 

36,000 

80,000 

30,tK)0 

28,000 

32,000 

Salisbury and Wiltshire Herald -- 

8.1,000 

27.000 

27,000 

25,500 

IS AGO 

20,000 

Hunderlaitd Herald 

70,0t)0 

82,0(N) 

77.000 

100,500 

100,000 

104,(XIO 

Stockport Advertiser 

27,100 

28.100 

27 ,.500 

29,000 

27,500 

28,.500 

Homersiet County Herald 

31,500 

26,000 

27,000 

30,000 

32,000 

28,000 





6,000 

Sheffield Times 


47,000 

87,000 

121,300 

ld5JX>0 

132,000 

Shields Gazette 






40,700 

Shropshire Conservative 

25,.500 

24,000 

20,000 

21,000 

20J)00 

20,000 


2>i,0(X) 

14,000 

15,000 

17,000 

14,200 

12,0(10 

Salisbury and M'inchester Journal 

111 ,(i00 

139,000 

134,500 

1.16,000 

J 20,000 

120JJ(X) 

Southport Visitor 

12,800 

12,500 

12,000 

13,500 

14,850 

17,000 

Sussex Advertiser and Surrey Ga- 

50/>00 

43.250 

49,440 

50,.500 

5C,.500 

67,000 

Scarliorough Gazette 

17,000 

21,393 

35,500 

17,500 

28,850 

33,750 

Sussex Express and Surrey 

_ 

* 148,000 

168.000 

192,000 

184,000 

192,000 

Stockport Mercury 

Torquay and Tor Directory 
Taunton t:otirier 



18,750 

13,000 

25,000 

12,.500 

14,980 

2,060 

14,000 

28,000 

2»,(X)0 

28,100 

25,000 

24,500 

22,000 

18,000 

1.5,7.54 

14,000 

T< n Towns Messenger - 

32,600 

39/>00 

26,500 

28,000 

10,.100 

10,.100 

'I'eigTtiMduth Gazette 




2,880 

3,(XX) 

Ulverslone -tdvertiser - 






48,000 

Wigan Times ... 
WakeHeld Examiner 






22,373 






40,800 

Warwick Advertiser 

71,500 

60,000 

60,500 

55,000 

65,000 

67,000 

West Briton and Cornwall Ad¬ 
vertiser 

108,000 

1.^5/>00 

1.12..500 

124,000 

110,000 

1.12,500 

West of England Conservative 

.1.1,000 

29,500 

,1.1,067 

i7,.5tK) 

33,800 

40,1 KK) 

Western Luminary 

36,000 

30,000 

.13,000 

27,000 

3.1,000 

27,000 

Western Times 

142,500 

1 lH,5O0 

171,»)00 

183,000 

185,500 

191,000 

Westmorland Gazette • 

31,000 

43,800 

36,000 

se.tKH) 

37,000 

39/i5(» 

Whitehaven Herald 

35.000 

.10,000 

31,000 

25,500 

25,000 

27,000 

Windsor and Eton Express 

42,000 

40,000 

38,000 

.17.750 

36,000 

38,000 

Wiltshire Indetiendent • 

37,000 

41,000 

33,000 

33,000 

30,000 

33,000 

Wilt* and (iloucestersliire 
Standard ... 

3l,35f) 

29,100 

28,000 

26,500 

26,465 

25..500 

Wolverhampton Clironicle 
Worcester Herald 

79,700 

75.0tXl 

83,825 

88,986 

89,494 

89,-500 

102,000 

111,500 

132,500 

12.1,375 

141,975 

144,0(H) 

Worccstei Journal (Derrow’s) 

,59,000 

104,700 

72,600 

101,060 

101,600 

85,000 

Wakefield Journal 

27,100 

39,000 j 

41,000 

29,'>00 

27,500 

24,000 

Wt^ston-super-Marc Grzette 

6,000 

6,900 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

6,000 

Worcester Chronii le - 

37,000 

77,875 

82,000 

88,000 

8.1,0(X) 

87,480 

Weekly Kegisier 

Woolwich Gazette 



137,000 

100,000 

105,000 

82,000 

7,426 

3,500 

.500 

18,000 

3,962 

5,325 

Wfsbeaih Advertiser . 

5,000 

11 .two 

1 .1,(M)0 

12 ,0(«) 

10,000 

10,000 

Yorkshire Gazette 

131,3.17 

113,000 

156,000 

166,000 

113,000 

14.1,(HH) 

Yorkshire Racing Calendar 

2,475 

2,900 

4,500 

2,900 

2,900 

2,'>50 

York Herald 

140,fK)0 

161,(K)0 

165,000 

177,500 

1 221 ,0(H) 

196,000 

Yorkshi reman • 

lH,fHK) 

110,000 

129,000 

11.5,001) 

181,000 

161,000 

Yeovil Times - - - I 

- 

15,800 

3.1,000 

26,4(K) 

27,25») 


Duhmn Papxms. 


Saunders’ New* Letter - 
Freeman’s Journal 
Evetiinff Mail • 

Evening Post . 

Evening Freeman 
Kv^-ning Packet 
(Taxetle - ■» 

Weekly Freeman 
Warder ' - 

(ieneral Advertiser 
Medical I’re** - 
Chrutlan Examiner 
Ecclesiastical Journal > 

The World 

Allen's Irish Land Schedule 
Nation 

Advocate Industrial Journal 
Nation Advertiser 
Tablet 

Commercial Journal 
Constitutional and Church Sen. 
tinel 

Inspector - » 

Missionary Herald 
Farmers* Gazette 

CouwTRV Papkrs. 

Belfast Commercial Clironicle 
Belfast News I/etlcr 
Belfast Northern Whig . 

f £lfa«t Vindicator • 
el^t B.inncr of Ulster 
thione Sentinel • 

Anglo.Celt 
Armagh Guardian 
AchUt Missionary Herald 
Bylina Chronicle 
Ballyshannon Herald 
Clonmel Chronicle 
Cork Constitution 

8 ork Southern Reporter 
Qtk Examiner 
Coleraine Chronicle • 

Carlow .Sentinel 
Clare Journal - 
Bownpatrlek Recorder - 
Drogheda Conseivatlve - 
Drogheda Argus 


Newspaper Stamps. 


1815. 


726,000 

429,000 

.172,000 

255,000 

75,000 

238,000 

37.400 
207,000 

145,.500 
490,450 

14,000 

10.400 

16.. V10 

44.. 150 

318,000 


110,000 

72,000 

VV5.000 

87.OO0 

7.1.000 

5,,'jOO 


5,000 
’ 207 , 000 ’ 

152,.'»00 

181,000 

30.500 
lA,.'jOO 
2 , 1,000 

25..'100 

20,000 

32.500 


1816. 


1847. 


790,000 

446.500 
396,000 
260,000 

81,000 

2.13,000 

6,000 

210,000 

116.500 
481,750 

26,500 

20,000 

16,00Q 

30,913 

’ 299,500 


110,000 

7O,t)O0 

2.14,000 

88,000 

100,000 

2.500 
22 ,.500 
25,227 

31.500 

7.500 

’ 308,000 
172,000 
167,tlOO 
39,000 
17JKH) 
l3/>00 

34.500 

12.500 

41,600 


768,000 
426,000 
408,000 

231,.560 

66,000 

214.500 
J8,.500 

2,17,000 

lOS.tHK) 

495.500 

22,000 

10.400 

11,.500 
39,893 

267,000 


«9,.‘500 

66,000 

242.00» 

51.. 500 

86.500 
5,000 

18,000 

29,600 

24.. 500 

7,750 

228,000 

14.5,000 

199,500 

33,000 

17.500 

16.500 
2.5,000 

17.500 

31.500 


1848. 


796,000 
424 ,WX) 
444,000 
240,000 
7J,»)O0 
209,000 
14,000 

2.15.500 

108.500 

474.500 
26.792 
12,000 

11,500 
60,790 

’ 153,000 


90,000 
70,tMi0 

272,500 
40,000 
92 000 
5,000 

17.500 

51.500 
47,000 

6,700 

’ 216J)2.5 
167,000 
210,025 

32.500 
JA,000 

17.500 
30,0(X) 

12,.500 
30,000 


1849. 


705,000 
475,000 
346,000 
184 ,.500 
72,000 

181.500 
16,000 

168,000 

118,000 

520.500 
24,750 

12,600 

12.400 
37,6:iO 

166,.5o6 

45.400 


90,000 

75,.500 

282,500 

18,000 

90,000 

5,000 

17.500 
32J)00 

36.500 
5,100 

5,500 

’ 201 , 000 * 

141,.500 

lOSJXK) 

30,000 

17/8)0 

18,000 

25,000 

5,000 

29,000 


1850. 


756,000 

442,000 

315.0<f0 

162,000 

5'I,CX)0 

17.1,000 

M»,000 

120 , 00 () 

118,000 

5.10,fl00 

24,662 

12,500 

12.500 

31,400 
.19,700 

108,500 

42,000 

61,000 

162/500 

60.500 

7,695 

6,700 

6 JIOO 

96,625 


90,000 

72.500 

286,500 

.54,750 

123,400 

2.. 54)0 
20,000 
54,7.50 
. 12,000 

52.500 
2^500 

10,000 
180,000 
168.000 
161 /»no 
42.000 
1.5,000 
10,000 
20,000 

7.. 500 . 
25,000 I 
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Newspaper Stamps. 





184.5. 

1846. 

1847- 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Dundalk Democrat 






bfiOO 

22,500 

Fermanagh Impartial Reporter 
G.ilw.iy Vindicator 


26,000 

32,500 

29,500 

27 ,.500 

26,000 

22,.500 


26,500 

35,000 

32,.500 

27.700 

32,600 

.14,000 

G.ilway Mercury 

Kerry Evening Post 

King's County Chronicle 


16,500 

18,260 

16,126 

12,726 

14,426 

12,.500 


20,000 

22,000 

1«,.500 

17,600 

17,500 

17,500 


2..500 

20,000 

16,325 

20,rM»0 

17,.500 

17,600 

Kilkenny Journal 


26,000 

26,000 

24,500 

9^,600 

17,.500 

20,000 

Kilkenny Moderator • 


25,000 

27,500 

22,500 

27,500 

26,000 

25,000 

Lurgnn Chronicle 







11,875 

I.ieinster Express - 


35,600 

30,000 

32,000 

.34,176 

.37,.500 

31,(K)0 

Limerick ('bronicle 


190,500 

190,000 

20.5,000 

230,000 

19.1,600 

16.5,000 

Limerick Reporter 


47,500 

50,000 

40.000 

.39 ,.500 

29.tK)0 

37,»K)0 

I.imerick Examiner 



116,000 

.55 ,.500 

6.5,000 

60,500 

6o,0(Ki 

I^ondonderry Journal 


34,500 

38/)00 

.36,.500 

.32,-500 

.3n;ooo 

26,0(8) 

Londonderry Sentinel 


60,.5110 

63,000 

56,0«I0 

49,12.5 

69,676 

60,000 

Londonderry Standard - 


68.000 

61,500 

90,000 

10.1,.VM) 

102,(8)0 

97,000 

r.otigrord .fournal 

- 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

12,000 

9,000 

9,0(K) 



9,000 

12,600 

• 6,000 

2,760 

6.400 

12,500 

Mayo Constitution 


12,000 

15,0«X) 

14,.500 

• 11,000 

10,.500 

J0,.500 

Mayo Telegraph 

Nenagh Guardian 


1.5,000 

28,.5»0 

1.5,000 

1.5,(X)0 

1.5,000 

1.5,000 


25,500 

21,750 

92,600 

20,000 

20,000 

20J»00 

Neiiagh Chronicle 




18,000 

Newry Telegrapli 


* 119,1.50 

* 1.30,500 

107,500 

120,000 

107,.500 

110.000 

Newry Examiner 


40,.5<M9 

.30,000 

34,500 

32,000 

.10,2.50 

27,.500 

Northern Standard 


20,000 

17..500 

17,600 

17,.500 

17,.500 

15,000 

Roscommon Gazette 


7,500 

18,6<Kt 

10,626 

8,260 

6.000 

3,526 

Roscommon Messenger - 




10,000 

9,.52.5 

Robins of Munster 







45,000 

Migo Chronicle 







16,000 

Sligo Champion 
'I'ipperary Free Press 

Tijipt-rary Vindicator 


12,.500 

10,000 

12,.500 

7,.500 

7,600 

7..500 


32,000 

32,000 

32,000 

.32,000 

28,000 

24,(XH) 


60,000 

66,000 

59,000 

62,000 

.50,000 

17,0(K) 

Tu.ini Herald - 


1.5,500 

12,7.50 

J2,(MH) 

15,000 

12,.5<X) 

12,.M)0 

'Tyrawley Herald 


14,000 

11,2.50 

10,7.50 

12,750 

10,000 

10,(X)0 

Tyrone (‘'onstitiilional 


17,000 

19,000 

8,000 

10,000 

20,(X)0 

13,000 

1K,0(H) 

Tralee Chronicle 


17,500 

12,2.30 

18,600 

14,(MX) 

16,2.50 

Ulster Ga/etle - 


.IfhOOO 

31,.500 

22,.500 

18,000 

I6,(X)0 

11 ,.500 

Westmeath Guardian 


19,000 

14,500 

1.5,516 

1.5,000 

12,800 

18,000 

Western Star 



13,000 

13,000 

13,600 

10,600 

12,500 

Waterford Chronicle mul Weekly 
ditto - - 

. 

18,000 

.30,.500 

27,000 

.5,000 

10,000 

Waterford Mall 


25,000 

26,000 

25,000 

27,000 

.10,800 

.30,2.50 

W.iterford News Letter • 


12,600 

9,106 

9,600 

14,372 

2,400 

10,(K)0 

Waterford FIvening News 





9,.160 

10,000 

Wexford Inde|iimdent - 


41,500 

46,000 

67,500 

69.000 

47,000 

4C,.VI0 

VN’exforil Guardian 


6,tl00 

12,.500 

17,MW 

18,025 


SCOTLAND. 


.Ahortlnen Ilernid 
,\licrflct*t> .fourn.ll 
>^Mu riluen Ifinner 
A tii'r(l»*i'n Noith of Scotl'ind Ga- 
reUe 

Ayr Advertiser - 
Ayr Observer - 
Ari)roiitli Guide 
A lion Advertiser 
Hmirhldrc Journal 
Hrechin Advertiser 
Dumfries t'ourier 
Dumfries Herald 
Dumfries St.mdard 
Dundee Gourier 
Dundee Northern Warder 
Dundee Advertiser 
Kdinhur^h Gonrant 
Kdinbur^fh Mercury 
Kdinbur^h Advertiser - 
Ddlnburffh Gazette 
EiUnburKh SeoLsman 
HdinhurKh North British Adver¬ 
tiser - 

KdinburKh I.ndies’ Own Journal 
KdinbiirKh 6alurd.iy Post 
Edinburgh Missionary Record, 
Church of Scotland 
Edinburgh Witness 
Edinburgh Missionary Record 
Edinburgh Free Church Magazine 
Edinburgh Railway tlazette 
Edinburgh Christian Treasury 
Edinburgh Hcoitish Express 
Edinburgh United.. Presbyterian 
Magazine ... 
Edinburgh United Presbyterian 
Record 

Rditiliurgh Juvenile Afagazlne 
Edinburgh Chambers’ .Tournal 
Edinburgh Midlothian Advertiser 
Edinburgh North British Agrioul- 
(urist 

Elgin Courant • 

Elgin Courier - 
Fife Herald 
Fife Journal 
Fife Advertiser - 
Forres Gazette - 
Falkirk Herald . 

Glasgow Courier 
Glasgow Nortli British Mail 
Glasgow Citronicle 
Glasgow Herald • 


Newspajicr Stamps. 


100,000 

110,000 

3i,SiOO 

S7,r>m 
71/,000 
41,000 
kZ.AOO 
3,810 
7,000 

oo,.'jn6 

48,000 
30,000 
19,000 
84,7« 

114,,*100 
23.3,000 
101,000 
14.1,000 
13,000 
248,030 

008 ,.300 
18,000 

133,500 

28,725 

270,000 

2.5,9.50 

8,300 

40,.500 

2,800 


26,930 

16,000 

47,8.50 

32,^ 

6,120 

* 140J)o6 

56,000 

380,000 


10 . 1,000 

120,230 

2.8,300 

97,000 

8O,0iK) 

41,000 

20,0(K) 

.1,840 

17,«)50 

17,000 

106,(M8) 

40/)00 

35,0(K> 

18.000 

87,775 

14.5.000 

242,000 

10.«,000 

149,»»00 

14,000 

272A)0O 

611,150 

22,0fW 

124,300 

54,904 
268,(X)0 

29,700 

7,680 

49,500 
2,448 


28,000 
17,000 
48,820 
31,.100 
2,000 

6,500 
GflOn 
140,000 

79,950" 
397,931 
Q nr 


98.500 

11.8,tM)0 

27,870 

76.500 
80,000 
40,000 
21,770 

4,800 

21,0tK) 

1.5,600 
108,000 

31,.100 
30,000 
20,160 
74/»00 
141,000 
240,000 
106,000 
145,<8)0 
16,000 

284,600 

612,860 

117.000 

108,000 

37,113 
267,000 
33 ,.100 
7,950 
40.000 

1,680 


10,000 

700 

12,000 


25,000 
23,000 

58,.500 
38,200 
4,840 

5,800 

7,700 
15,5,000 
436,980 

76,500 
390,000 


99.500 
Mx,0(K) 

22,000 

62.500 
80,000 
44,000 

20.7.50 

4,800 

22,000 

16,300 
lnS,3(Kl 
34 ,.5t)0 

29.. 500 
94,000 
70,000 

160,000 

241,000 

107,500 

I49,<KX) 

16.500 
302,000 

638,.500 

51,600 

102,000 

54.. V50 
251,000 

27,604 

10.. 100 

29.2.50 
.1,.VK) 

132,000 

2,100 

23,360 

4,050 

9,600 


.30,000 

16,1.50 

34,000 

30,000 

12,710 

5,.500 

8,000 

110,000 

658,0(K} 

68,000 

390,000 


123,000 

17.5,210 

27,000 

42,000 
HH.tHiO 
41,000 
22,000 
4,968 
26,000 
16,000 
110,000 
32,000 
3.1,260 

29,2.50 
67 ..500 
1.16,000 
241,000 

110,.500 
150,000 
22,370 
299,000 

649,000 

34,000 

96.600 

27,980 

26.5,000 

34,400 

8,100 

20,500 

7,460 

111,425 

2,150 

21,760 

4.600 

9.600 


26,000 

18.500 

36.500 
27,000 

9,325 

4,998 

8,700 

100,000 

243..150 

78,000 

390,000 


78,two 
161,000 

1.5.500 

29.7.50 
88,000 
20,400 
18,000 
15,772 

26.3.50 
16,000 

104,000 

32,000 

34,000 

30,000 

78.(|(X) 

123,0(KI 

2.56,000 

106^512 

151,(XK) 

20,tK)0 

301,000 

659,000 

42,000 

86,700 

32,610 
266,000 
34,780 

9,680 
16,000 
11,00O 
110,000 

3,785 

19.300 
.5,000 

9,600 

149,000 

70.300 

So,noo 

19.3.50 

37.500 

28.500 

11,000 

5.750 

13,600 
100,000 
229,000 ' 
78,000 
391,000 
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Newspaper Stamps. 




ISiJ. 

1816. 

1847. 

1818. 

1819. 

1860. 

Ght^/’nw Saturday EYWiinjt Post - 
(Jl.isgow Scottish Uunrilian 

207,2.50 

ais^JGO 

271,000 

374,000 

409/)00 

4.58,000 

100,01 K) 

110,000 

11.1,000 

90,000 

107,000 

]1(V>00 

310,100 

tJIas^iow ConstltiUional - 
Glasgow Scottish Hcfannen' Oa* 

98,000 

80,000 

79,860 

6 2,,500 

7.1,0<)l> 

zette ... 

110,000 

1.11,000 

160,000 

129,000 

121,000 

122,000 

UlasKow Christian News 

2y.MO 

79.829 

7.5,680 

79,621 

81,000 

(h.isnow Biltish Priertd - 

18,500 

22.000 

2.1,200 

112,800 

16,000 

18,(KI0 

19,500 

Ulaspow E^-aminer 

Glasnow iiailway and Shipping 

IH.UOO 

129,600 

139,000 

15S/J00 

160,000 

Journal ... 

13,800 

39,000 

36,000 

26,000 

19,500 

37.500 

Glasgow The Mall 

74,750 

7.1.464 

Glasgow Dally Mall 





2.14,690 

229,000 

Glasjrow North British Telegraph 




2,690 

7,460 

17,720 

78,000 

ilUsKow Henlint;! 





Glasgow Citiltcn 

81,000 

116,000 

126,000 

121,0<M) 

60,000 

11,1,500 

lio.noo 

Gritiioclt Advertiser 

62,000 

68,000 

6«,(»00 

62,6tX) 

0.5,180 

Greenork liocord 




8,640 

Galashiels Burder AdrertUi'r 

25,0fX) 

’•26,000 

24,200 

2.1,175 

19,170 

22.000 

Inverness Courier 

7-1,000 

SH.iWX) 

9.1..52.5 

94,000 

96 .(«M) 

yo.txio 

Inverness Advertiser 

lO.OiXl 

18,.5O0 

17,000 

11,000 

4S,0(X) 

80,000 

Kelso Alail . . - 

4.1,000 

44,0(«J 

43,OlHt 

40,(XXI 

4 4,000 

4 1 ,t)00 

Kelso Chronicle 

24,000 

27,260 

22,900 

26,000 

27,900 

28,000 

Kinross -Advertiser 




1,7.50 

1.460 

.1J5.50 

Kilmarnock Journal 

20,000 

20,700 

11,000 

17,000 

19,000 

19,000 

Montrose K* view 

61,1.50 

67,(X)0 

72,000 

67,200 

71,000 

6.5,,500 

Moiuro'e Standard 

IK.tMJO 

16,<H>0 

19,(MX) 

36,000 

44,500 

69.000 

Naim Mlrior - 

8,.500 

8JKK) 

9.000 

9,500 

8„500 

8/K)l) 

Peebles Atlverti^er 

2,2«5 

2,yJ)0 

5,622 

3,908 

2,1.18 

1 .5,000 

4,272 

Perth Courier - 

22,(X)0 

21,tHI0 

15,0(X) 

18,876 

65,0'lO 

Perth Advertiner 

4«,OtlO 

62,'K)0 

66,tXX) 

60,000 

68,000 

6.5,0(KI 

Perth ('onstltutlonal 

16,000 

21.000 

2.1,000 

17,0(MJ 

17,000 

16,000 

Henfiew Advertiser 

11,0t)0 

28,000 

28,600 

36,.500 

7,(X)0 

Stirling Journ d 

2,S,()00 

.56,000 

3O,0IH) 

.10,000 

31,0.50 

28,000 

.Stlrlltig Oliserver - 

: 52,0.50 

50,00.) 

50,IM)0 

30.000 

32,.500 

52,.5(X> 

Stonehaven JoiirnHl 


10,000 

1 1,.500 

8,4.50 

8,800 

7,7.50 

Wigtonshire Free Press - 

2a,.580 

28,000 

.18,000 

30,000 

35 000 

3.5,0(H> 

Wuk John (t'Oroat’s .Journal • 

1 52,000 

1 .17.000 

41,000 

4 3, .500 

4 1,0O0 

.16,1.50 


1 WALE.S. 

lVr.i,su Pa Puns. 

' Slamjm. j 

184.5. 

1816. 

1847. . 

1848. 

1819. 

18.50. 

Coinlirian 

CBrui.ivihfn .To'irnnl 

Cnrnnrvon Hint Denbigh Iler.tld 
Meithjr (iiiirdi.iPi 
Alonnuiuthshiie JVferlin - 
MoiiiiKiuthshire lle.icon - 
North Wales Chronicle - 
retnhrokeshirc Herald - 
Siliiiian 

SwflUki a and Glamorgan Her.ild 
Weldiman 

Vr.Ainseian 

V Cyinro 


67,967 

40.800 

4 1,000 
46,000 
6.1,000 

27..500 
22,<K) » 
30,600 
26,500 

41,000 

4.1,77.5 

40,47.5 

77.<X.O 

48,(X«) 

.51.600 

C6,0(M) 

27,<K)0 

22,250 

42,(H)0 

22/172 

48,000 

64,000 

St c«c c w — c » 

'il'ii'iii'l'i'ilii 

68,000 
40,700 
57,9(X) 
70,(KM) 
7.5,000 
26,0(X) 
18,0(X) 
36,000 
20,0.16 
48,.5(H> 
44,000 
40,600 
28,884 

72,000 

59,000 

66,000 

6.1,000 

75,(H)0 

26,5(X1 

16,400 

42,700 

22,000 

44,0(8) 

39,000 

101,280 

19,137 

61,000 

36,4.V5 

77.. 500 
62,'i<)8 

82.. 5(X) 
27,500 
38.600 
36,0< "I 
19,000 
48,000 
36/Hl(> 
86,97.5 
22,000 


American Newspapers, — 'rhe increase of newspapers in the U. States has been a good 
ileal more rapid than in England; a consequence, partly, no doubt, of the greater 
increase of population in the Union, but more, probably, of their freedom from taxation, 
atjd of the violence of party contests. 

The whole number of ucw.spapcr.s and periodical publications in the United States 
on the 1st of June, 1850, amounted, according to the official returns, to about 2,800. 
Of these, 2,494 were fully reported upon, while the particulars with respect to llie 
others were in part estimated. 

From these returns, &c. it appears that the aggregate circulation of papers and 
other publications was about 5,000,000 ; and that the entire number of copies printed 
annually in tlie United States, amounted to about 422,600,000. The following table 
.shows the number of dally, weekly, monthly, and other issues, with the aggregate 
circulation of each class : — 



No. 

Circulation. 

No. of Collie* 
printed 
annually. 


No. 

100 

26 

Circulation. 

No. ofl'onies 
printed 
annually. 

Pi 

360 

1 1;V) 

125 

2,000 1 
60 

750,000 

7.5,000 

1 «U,0(K) 

r 2,87.5,0(H) 

1 .1(M),(XX) 

2.15,000,000 

n,7oo,orM) 

8,.12t),000 

149,.50(),nl)0 

7,20(),(X)0 

.llonthlv - - 

quarterly 

Total - - 

9(X),000 

20,000 

10,81)0,000 

80,000 

2,800 

6,000,000 

422,600,000 


Four hundred and twenty-four journals were issued in the New England States; 876 
in the Middle States; 716 in the Southern States; and 784 in the Western States. 
Of the whole 2,800 publication.s about 2,200 were newspapers, properly so called ; the 
residue being scientific, religious, and educational journals. 'J'lic average circulation 
of the mere papers was 1,785. There Was one publ^ation for every 7,161 free inhabi¬ 
tants in the United States and territories, 

"Wc are not, however, to osUmate the influence of newnpaper literature by Its quantity only, but trust 
have regard also to its Tlie latter is, indeed, the principal thing to be attended to ; and in 

whatever degree the Americans may exceed us in the number, they certainly are much below us In the 
quality, of tlieir newspapers. SpeaKlng generally, we do not hesitate to say that the newspaper press is 
discreditable to the union. The journals indufj^, with comparatively lew exceptions, in offensive 
personalities. Inst«‘ad of examining the principles of the ineasuri'is brouglit forward, they assail the 
ni, trai-ier :md misreovc-cut the motives of those by whom they are introduced. It is ini]>o$bible, we be. 
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Hove*, to name an individual, wl)o lia.? attained to any high oflSce in the U. Stato8> or to consideration in 
CVuigrcsf!, who has not been Jibelled, traduced, and calumniated by a large portion of the press, to a 
degree tlmt can hardly be imagined. The magnitude of the evil will, probably, lead to its cure. No 
jx ople, with any pretensions to instruction and morality, can patronise a press whose principal features 
are mi-srepicsentatlon, exaggeration, and abuse. 

NKW YORK, the capital of the state of that name, and the commercial motro|>oli.s 
of the U. States, on the southern extremity of Manhattan Island, at the point of 
confluence of the Hudson River, which separates Manhattan from New Jersey, with 
Kast River, which separates it from Long Island, lat, 40° 42' „N., Ion. 74° 8' W. 
New York hay, or inner harbour, is one of the most capacious and finest in the world ; 
it is completely land-locked, and afFord.s the best anchorage. Tlie entrance to the bay 
tlirough the Narrows is extremely beautiful. On each side, the shore, though wooded 
down to tlie watci’.s edge, is thickly studded with farms, villages, and country seats. 
At the upper end are seen the spires of the city; and the distance the bold pre- 
ci])itous banks of the Hudson. From New, York to the bar between Sandy Hook 
I’oint and Schryer’s Island (the division between the outer bay or harbour and the 
Atlantic) is about 17 miles. Fortifications have been erected at the Narrows, Govt*r- 
nor\s Island, and other places, for the defence of the city and shipping. The wood-cut 
on the opposite page represents the city and bay of New York, and the surrounding 
country. 

The Hudson river was first explored in 1(509, by the famous Kngllsh navigator whose 
n imo it bears, then in the service of the West India Company of Holland. In 1(512, 
New Amsterdam, now New York, was founded by the Dutch, as a convenient station 
for the fur trade. In 1664, it was taken by the English. The Dutch again recovered 
possession of it in 1673 ; but it was retaken by the Englisli in the following year, and 
continued in their occupation till the tertnination of the revolutionary wtir. 

New York 1ms Increased faster than any other city of the United States. In 1699. 
it contained 6,000 inhabitants. In 1774, previously to the commencement of the war of 
independence, the population amounted to 22,7.'50. Dining the war the population con¬ 
tinued .stationary; but since 1783, its increase has been quite extraordinary, lu 1790, 
the population amounted to 33,131 ; in 1800, to 60,489; in 1820, to 123,706 ; in 1830, 
to above 213,000; in 1840, to 312,710; and in 18.50, to 515,507. This, however, is 
exc. of the ])op. of Brooklyn, which, in 1850, amounted to 96,838, and is as much a 
part of N. York as Birkenhead is of Liverpool. Originally the houses were mostly of 
wood, and the streets narrow and confined. In these particulars, however, a vast im¬ 
provement has taken place during the la.st half century; most part of the old^houscs 
liaving been pulled down and rebuilt with brick. The new streets, which are broad, 
and intersect each other at right angles, arc well paved and lighted, Broadway, the 
principal street, is one of the largest and finest in the world. Many of the pu!)lic 
buildings are commodious and elegant. The pools, that were formerly abundant in the 
city and its vicinity, have been completely filled up ; a measure that has done much to 
improve the health of the population. In respect of clcanline.s.s, however. New York, 
though much improved, is still rather deficient. Formerly tliere was hardly such a thing 
as a .sink or common sewtr in the whole city ; the night-soil and filth were collected in 
jiits, of which there was one in every house, and being convoyed to the nearest quays, 
were thrdwn into the water; and as these are made of timber, with many projections,' 
a great deal of filth was retained about tbcin, producing, in hot weather, an abominable 
stench. But in these respects a great amendment has been effected ; and the deficiency 
of water, under Avhich the city formerly laboured, has been completely obviated by the 
construction of the Croton aqueduct, about 40^ m. in length, a work worthy of being 
ranked with the noblest of the old Roman aqueducts. It is carried over the Haarlem 
river (separating Manhattan island from the continent), on a bridge of stone of 14 
arches, 1,450 fr. in length. The yellow fever, by which New York has sometimes been 
visited, uniformly break.s out in the lower and dirtiest part of the town; and seldom, 
indeed, extends to the new and more elevated streets. It is now much less prevalent 
than formerly ; and the general opinion .seems to be, that were stone substituted for 
timber in the quays, sewers generally constructed, and proper regulations enforced as to 
cleanliness, the scourge would entirely di^ppear. ' 

New York is Indebted, for her wonderfiil increase to her admirable situation, which has rendered her 
the {greatest emporium of the New ,World. The rise of the tide is about 6 feet; and even at ebb, tliere 
is 21 feet water on the bar; and the water in the outer and inner hays, and In the river, is so deep, that 
ships of the largest burden lie close to the quays, and may proceed to a great distance up the river. 1 ho 
navigation of the bay is rarely impeded by ice. The great streuath of the tide, and the vicinity of the 
ocean, keep it generally open, even when the Ches^eakeund Delaware bays are frozen over. The in¬ 
fluence of th^ tides is felt in the Hudson as far as Troy, 160 miles above New York, atfording pecull.ir 
f.icilities for its navigation. These patunil advantages have been vastly extended by a system or canals, 
which ha.s connected the Hudson not merely with Lake Ontario and I.ake Erie, but with the Ohio river, 
and consequently with the Mississippi and the Gulph of Mexico I So prodigious a commaud of Internal 
navigation Is not enjoyed by any other city, with the exception of New Orleans; but the reaiiler access 
to the port of New York, the greater salubrity of the climate, aud her situation in the most industrious 
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Entrance to Harbour, Light-houses, The course In entering the harbour of New York is nearly 
due W, from the outermost white buoy on the bar, till the buoy on tho S. W. point of the cast bank be 
passeJ, and then nearly duo N, Tho navigation is extremely easy. Pilots generally board vessels with- 
out the bar; for, otherwise, they are only entitled to half fees. Were it not for fear of vitiating in¬ 
surances, their services would seldom be required- (See Jtates qf Pttotage, post.) The light-lnxiso 

near the extremity of the long, low, narrow tongue of land, projecting from tho New Jersey shore, called 
Sandy Hook, is in lat. 4(P 28' N., Ion. 74° 8' W. It Is fitted uj) with a very powerful fixed light, 
which, in clear weather, may be seen by vessels comldg from the westward 10 leagues oiT. But, from its 
jiosition, it is not readily disQoVered by ships coming from the S. till too near* To obviate this incon* 
venience, a floating light was moored about 7 miles E. from Sandy Hook Point. In 1828, however, 
2 Jight-houses were erected on Neversink hills, nearly 4 miles S. by E. from Sandy Hook. They are 
:ii)0 feet apart; the most northerly being furnished with a fixed, antf the other With a revolving light, 
both of great power. The lights are elevated 250 feet above the level of the sea; and may be seen, in 
cl«Mr weather, in all directions, from 40 to .50 miles. Since they were fitted up, the floating light has been 
discontinued. Vessels load and unload at the wharfs on both sides the city. 


part of the Union, where slavery is abolished, give her advantages over her soUtheiH rival, which, it it 
most probable, will secure her continued preponderance. 


Trade, ^c. — The commerce of New York is of vast extent. The value of the 
merchandise annually loaded and unloaded in the port is estimated at from 350 to 
d50 millions of dollars; and in the busy season the number of vessels in it varies from 
1,000 to 1,500, exclusive of about 200 steamers. The number of arrivals from foreign 
ports amounted, in 1851, to 3,888, and the coasting arrivals exceed 8,000. The 
total value of the imports into the United States in the year ending the SOth June, 
1852, amounted to 212,945,442 dolls., of which no less than 132,329,306 dolls, were 
imported into New York. The imports comprise an infinite variety of articles. The 
principal are cottons, woollens, linens, iron, hardware and cutlery, earthenware, brass and 
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copper manufactures, salt, &c., from Great Britain; silk, wine, brandy, &c., from France 
and Spain; sugar and coffee from the Havannah and Brazil; tea from China; with 
spices, indigo, cochineal, dye woods, &c. &c. The value of the exports from New York 
in the year ending the 30th of June, 1852, amounted to 87,484,456 dolls., being above 
l-3d part of the total exports from the United States. The exports principally consist 
of wheat and wheat dour, corn, rice, and cotton; bullion; beef, pork, butter, dried fish, 
and all sorts of provisions;-furs, tobacco, coarse cottons, and other manufactured goods, 
lumber, &c. The great excess of imports into New York over the exports is accounted 
for by the fact, that while by far the larger portion of the articles of export from the 
Western states are sent down the Mississippi, to be shipped at New Orleans, the greater 
part of the more valuable articles brought from abroad, and destined for the consump¬ 
tion of the same states, is imported into New York. 

The tonnage of New York is greater than that of any other port, London not ex¬ 
cepted. The total tonnage belonging to the port on the 30th of Sept. 1838, amounted 
to 400,971 tons; and on the 30th of June, 1852, it hud increased to 1,016,600 tons, being 
about l-4th part of the entire tonnage of the United States, and by far the greatest 
amount of shipping that has ever belonged to any single port. Subjoined are some 
statements respecting the navigation, &c., of New York, in some recent years: — 


Exports from New York to Foreign Ports of certain leading Articles of Domestic Produce. 




1851. 

1852. 




1851. 

1852. 


. bbls. 

24,G<28 

16,790 

Naval stores 

, 

- bills. 

367,210 

5.80,651 



I,ei37 

1,088 

UUs, whale 


• K^tils. 

1 ,122,818 

62,822 

Ilccswax 

- ihs. 

280,820 

412,732 

spurtn 
lard • 


— 

64.8,555 

210,492 

795,651 
28,(Ml 

Wlie.if flour 

Hje Hour 

- l)bls 

1,264,.822 
8,244 

1,365,.597 

8,363 

linseed 
Provisions: — 


* “ 

7,972 

12,427 

t’.orn meal 

. — 

.88,388 

45,897 

l*ork - 


- bbls. 

47,482 

.89,625 

Wheat 

• bush. 

1,468,46.5 

3,124,226 

Beef - 



40,147 

48,875 

It ye 


i.8,162 

236,4t.O 

Cut meats 


- lbs. 

3,427,111 

1,528,.S1)4 

< 


5,282 

10,886 

Butter - 



2,196,5.88 

692,219 

Barley 

Corn 


.867 

Cheese - 



7,187,1.89 

1,219,021 


1,60.5,671 

758,438 

Lord - 



6,686,867 

4,54 5,611 

Candles, mould 

• Iwxes 

.87,9.82 

59,802 

Rice 


- trcs. 

29,100 

26,118 

sperm 


4,173 

.8,937 

Tallow - 


- cwt 

2,221,2.58 

45l,r8t) 

t'Odl - - - 

- tons 

11,298 

37,161 

1 Tobacco, crude 


- pkKs. 

19,19.5 

25,6.88 

CoUoii 

. Iiales 

289,645 

3.86,679 

1 manufactured 

- lbs. 

3,79S,,854 

4,676,109 

llops 


41H 

746 

1 Wbalelione 

- 

— 

1,802,,526 

1,0.8.8,980 


Iiiipurts into tlio Port of New York, foreign and coastwise, of sundry Articles of Mercliandise, in 

1861 and 1852. 




18.52. 

1851. 



JS52. 

1851. 

Br.tri(lY 

Ilf. pipes 

16,618 

14,.8.51 

Pep|K?r - 

- - ba^s 

36,.536 

5,r>81 


casks & bbl s. 

38,098 

.83,900 

Pimento - 

. • ^ 

19,024 

15,296 

Coal 

- tons 

71,2.58 

57,696 

llaK.s 

• - bales 

43,819 

2'I,73S 

Coi liinLul 

- cevoons 

1,6.55 

2.201 

liaising • 

- casks 

0,810 

25,278 

4’oL‘Od • 


10,699 

9.624 

,. 

- buses & frails 

323,101 

492.718 


- 4>k»?8. 

- bales 

601,170 

58.5,t)17 


- - (hums 

1,09S 

3,036 


514,514 

457 ,,567 

Hire 

tierces 

40,415 

42,1.-3 

Duck 

• ^ 

356 

700 

Hum 

- puncheons 

1,508 

1,257 


- pieces 

19,301 

13,947 

•Salt 

» - bush. 

2,0.58,396 

2,279,770 

Kdithenw.iio 

drn,n.s!’& 

36,0.81 

.89,551 

Saltpetre 

- - baas 

- hlnlK. 

31,0,56 

26,210 

fig-i 

106,652 

268,887 

SuKars - 

17.5,732 

117,167 

tiiri 

- jnpes 

- bales 

4.065 

5,000 


- tierces 


1,721 

ilaiiip 

77,943 

Cl,121 


- - bbls. 

48,209 

44,357 


tons 

1,130 

1,401 


- - boxes 

194,748 

193,098 

Iliiies 

- bales 

1,390 

1,098 


batfs 

111,8.84 

168,809 

— - - 

No. 

1,443,949 

1,3.85,782 

feller - 
Tin, banca. 

- pl.ites 

160,957 

141,729 

Iron, bar - 

tons 

41,986 

52,10.5 

&c. - slabs 

.87,.826 

20,49.5 

P'lt - 

_ 

70,061 

53,818 

plates 

- - bnxes 

371,9.5tl 

315,0 n 

sheet, &c. - 

- bdls. 

656,657 

679,587 

Tobacco - 

- hiids. 

14,002 

15,079 

ln(li);o 

- cases 

1,926 

2,058 

—- 

- bales & cer’ns 

4.8,427 

27,6.50 


- cerooiis 

1,617 

7.82 ' 

Wines - 

- butts &[ pipes 

1,456 

1,373 

I.c.tcl 

- P'KS 

393.706 

486,996 


hhds. & half pijies 

21,282 

17,080 

I\lo asscs - 

- hnds. 

‘ 72,2.89 

85,622 


- qr. casks 

49,991 

42,9.57 


- tierces 

5,280 

.5,619 


- bbls. 

12,172 

10,091 

_ , _ 

- bbls. 

47,792 

43,927 


- boxes 

73,033 

7 1,288 

tlliveoll . . - casks 

_ - hoses & baskets 

1,137 

45,528 

1,414 

26,957 

Wool 

• - bales 

21,145 

49,8.58 


ValucH of the Inipom from, and of the Kxnorts to Forciffn 
Stales from New York in the under-mentioned Years. 


Impohts. I 

Years. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Specie. 

Total. 

18^ 

1819 

1818 

1817 

Dollars. 

95,369,625 

78,58.8,32.8 

82,312,451 

671,203,532 

Dollars. 

7,890,878 

8,028,.579 

8,183,026 

9,082,71.8 

Dollars. 

10,.502,115 

2.813.380 
1,17.8,406 

8.307.380 

Dollars. 

113,7.52,618 

89,125,282 

91,668,883 

82,593.625 


Expoh rs. 

Yeors. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Siiecle. 

Total. 

18,50 
IHI9 
1818 
1847 

Dollars. 

3.8,227,676 

.8.8,166,3.89 

.88,6.87,814 

4.8,021,382 

Dollars. 

5,4.83,841 

3,.553,S85 

2,693,597 

2,616,572 

Dollars. 

5,88.5,103 

4,7.89,903 

12,028,791 

905,841 

Daltart. 

44 ,.546,620 
41,460,127 

18.360.2.8.5 

46.643.79.5 


Account of the Vessels, with their Tonnage, Crews, &<■. that 
cleared from New York in the Year emung the .Vlth June, 
1849. dl&tinguishinK between Native and Foreign Vessels: — 



Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Amcncan 

6,.879 

1,358,643 

.56,.520 

Foreign 

3,.820 

781,514 

43,.576 

Total 

9,699 

2,143,157 

100,096 


But very large numliers of small coasting vessels, with 
steamers and others employed in the inland trade, are not m- 
cluded In Utis return. 


Arrival* in 1851 JVotn Foreign Ports. 
Rtearaers - 
Ships 

Barques • 

m •* 

Schooners - 
Galleys and sloops 

Total 


8s: 

i>5u: 
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Of tlie foreign «itIvh|8 were— 


Cvathifiie ArrivaJi in 1819. 


Count) ies. 

i 

s 

X 

i! 

1 

§ 

n 

1 

Steamers. 

i 

•sdoofs 

Total. 

ln...rw.,,.. - 

762 

51(1 

67.6 

316 

126 



2,.381 

Mrltisli 

1U8 

161 

414 

242 

37 


i 

966 

French 

6 

7 

16 


1 



.30 

brenicn • 

34 

66 

33 

1 




133 

iSwctlish 

4 

12 

3(1 

2 




48 

tustriaii 

5 

2 

2 





9 

Norwegian - 

3 

27 

19 

6 




34 

Sicilian 


2 

4 

1 

- 



7 

1 i amburg - 

16 

2.6 

3 

- 




44 

Danish • 

3 

2 

V) 

4 




24 

itiiNslan 

2 

8 

1 

1 




iv 

Dutch • 


12 

8 

: ^ 




28 

I4t.-lgi.in 

4 







18 

I’russian 

3 

16 






29 

Foiiuuuese - 

- 

- 

1(1 

1 4 




1 1 

ft.ili III 


4 

2.T 





27 

•Spanish 

. 

3 

6 

1 

2 



12 

Brarili m - 


3 

4 






(-Ttlicr counUle* 

1 

13 

26 

*6 




46 

Toliil - 

Tin 

883 

1,.303 

688 

'.16(. 


1 • 

i 3,HS8 


Nf'w York Is llie Kro.tlest j«)rt in the U. States^ or in the 
wurlcti for the arrival ui iminit;riU'iU. 


Tot.il number of immigrants, who landed at the port 
of Now Yorkin 1S.'>‘2 - - . S.trt.vW* 

Of those tiiere were clti/ena . . ■ 

Ami rtitons - . - . VM/M 

Of tile latter were natives of Ireland • • J 17.6.'^7 

„ Kntdaml - • 3I,‘<!7.'> 

,( „ Hootland - - 7,(»40 

„ „ (ierrii.uiy - - 118,1'.;* 

„ „ oUter (.ountnes . 21,926 


Months. 

1 

CO 

i 

i 

January - 

7 

2.6 

Felirnary 

6 

26 

March 

6 

41 

April 

11 

33 

May 

]() 

II 

.Tuiitt 

10 

20 

1 July 

n 

19 

August - 

9 

1 10 

1 Scptemlior 

1 H 

A 

1 Ottolair • 

10 

14 

1 Ntivemlier 

6 

24 

1 December 


25 


Whole number as above 
Which added to the foreign - 


1 

i 

1 

Total. 

3,6 

66 

310 

442 

50 

.39 

267 

366 

f.72 

43 

80 

503 

33 

69 

612 

6,68 

2-1 

43 

,368 

4.'16 

18 

66 

482 

696 

10 

37 

317 

3*14 

S 

42 

341 

, 413 

18 

48 

436 

618 

10 

48 

363 ' 

445 


67 

.329 

483 

1 22 

53 

28.3 

39U 


, 

. 

6.773 

* 

- 


3,231 


Makes a total fur the year of - 


9,001 


A’ofe.—In the above llicre are no slomis included, which, 
if adiled to ti\e in.iny schi>oner8 from Virginl.v and IMiiia- 
delpluit, witli wood and coal, which discli.irge their enricoes 
at Itrooklyn, Williainblmrgh, .Ter ey City, and tlie ad¬ 
jacent towns on the Hudson, and are not bosrded, owing 
to the remoteness of those points for general business, would 
nnske the numl>er much greater. We e-tiniate the schoon¬ 
ers that arrive at the above pbices, and are not rciiorteil, at 6 
i per d.iy, which we think a sm,ill estimate this would give 
for the year 2,190 additional w'liooners to be added to the 
coasting tr.idc, making the whole number of coastwise ani- 
1 valsfor 1819. 7,960._______ 


We annex a Ktiitenient of the Amount of t’nstoms Duties 
received at U>« I’ort of New York in each of the l<ist Four 

'^^•'^'$2i,'187,f,00 73 11848 • $'2(),8.VJ,6S0 60 

1819 • 19,811,334 66 1 18»7 • 17,312,461 86 


Tito following Statement shows tlie Number of Foreign Arrivals and Immigrants in different Years: — 


Years, 

Arrivals. 

Jimmgrarits. 

Years. 

Arrivals. 

Immigr.mt. 

Years. 

Arrivals. 

Immigrants. 

183.6 

2,091 

.36 ..393 

1811 

2,118 

.67,3-U 

1817 

3,166 

KiC.IKT 

18.60 

2,293 

(1(1,611 

1812 

1,9(,0 

7 (,919 

1818 

.3,0(,0 


1837 

2,071 

.67.'/7.5 

1813 

1,8 2 

46,.302 

1.819 

.3,2.31 

220,90.3 

1838 

1,790 

1 26..68I 

ISM 

2,2(18 

61,022 

18 Mi 1 

.3,189 

1 212,790 

1 8.69 

2,1,69 

4 8,1.62 

1816 

2,0 M 

82,9(>0 

18.61 1 

\ 3,888 

2'-'.).(.01 

[ I.SKI 1 

I 1.9.63 I 

62.797 

1816 

2,293 

II6.‘A30 

18 6‘2 1 

! _ 

y(j') IK 


The following vessels ele.ired from the port of New York, during the year 1849, for San Fr.anclsco r — 
7 ste, liners, of the bttrden of 3,.^71 tons; 77 ships, burden 40,374 tons ; CO barques, burden 24,413 tons ; 
20 brigs, burden 4,8o8 tons ; 30 schooners, burden 3,075 tons : total, 70,981 tons. 


A 


Statement exhibiting the T,dal Value of the Import*, and of the Imports tousumed in tlie United Rt.atcs, exclusive of 
Siii'cic dining each Fiscal Ve.ir, from 1821 to 1860: sliowing, alNO. the Value of the Domestic and Foreign Kxports, 
exclusive of hpeciu, imd the r gistercd Totmage during the same Ferloti. 


Years. 

Total Imports. 

Imjwrts 
consumetl, 
ex Sjiecie. 

Domestic Pro¬ 
duce exjMirted, 
ex .Specie. 

Foreign Produce 
exiHir(ed, ex 
Bpecie. 

TotaJ.Exports. 

Tonnage. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

182 4 
1825 
. 18-20 
' 1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

18.31 

18.32 

18.33 
1834 

18.35 

1836 

18.37 

18.38 

18.39 
1810 

1841 

1842 
181.3* 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 
1H50 

$62,68.6,724 

83,241,641 

77,679,267 

80,649,007 

96,310,075 

84,974,477 

79,481,063 

88,609,824 

71,192,.627 
70,876,920 
103,191,124 
101,029,26(7 
108,118,311 
126 ..621,.3.32 
149,806,742 
189.980,036 
140,989.217 
11.3,717,404 
162,092,132 

107.141.. 619 
127,146,177 
100,162,087 

64,763,799 

108,1.3.6,0.35 

117.2.64.. 66.1 
121,691,797 

146.. 64.6.6.38 
131,998,928 

1 17.8,67,439 

1 178,1.36,318 

$43,690,405 

68,367,425 

61.. 308.9.36 
.63,816,667 
66,396,72'^ 
.67.6.6'/,57 7 
64,901,108 
6(1,97.6,475 

64.741.. 671 

4 9,.675,099 
82,808,110 

7.6.. 327.6.8.5 
8.3,470,067 
86,973,117 

122,007,974 

1.68.811.. "'92 

113.. 310..671 
86,6.62,698 

116,870,816 

86,2.6(l,.3.3.5 

111.776.. 309 
87,996,318 

1 37,291,129 

96.. 390..648 
10,6„699.641 
110,048,869 

116,2.67.695 
110,6.61,902 

1.32.. 66.6.1(I8 

1 164,032,03.3 

$1.3.671.391 

49,879,079 

47,156.408 

60.619.. 600 
66,944 746 
62,449,8.65 
67,878,117 
49 976,632 
.6.6,087,307 
58,524,878 

69.218.. 683 

61.726.. 529 
69,950,856 
8r),6'2.3,662 

100,4.69,181 
106,670,912 
94,280,825 
95,6'.0,880 
101,625,633 
1II,*60,.66I 
10.3,636,2.36 
91,799,212 
- 77,G,86,.3.54 
99,5.31,774 

98.4.5.6.. 3.30 
101,718,012 
1.50,.574,841 
130,‘20.3,709 
1.31,710.081 
131,900,232 

$10,821,429 

M,60l,'/70 

21,172,13.5 

18,321,605 

23.793.. 588 
20,440,9.34 
16,4.31,880 
11,014,648 

12.. 347.344 
1.3,146,8.67 
13,077,069 
19,791,071 
17,577,876 

21,0.36,.6,63 

11.766.. X2l 
17,767,762 
17,162,2.32 

9,417,690 
10,6'/6,140 
12.008,.371 
8,181,2.35 
8,078,75.3 
6,1.39,.3.3.5 
6,214.0.68 
7,684,781 
7,865,206 
9,160,7.64 
7,985,802 
8,641,0*11 
9.47.5,193 

$61,074,382 

72,160,281 

74 ,'.99.0.30 
75.986,6,67 

99.. 636..388 
77.59.6,322 
8'/,.324,827 
7'2,264,(i86 

72.. 368.671 
73,849,508 
81,31M),583 

87.176.91.3 

90.140.1.3.3 
104, .3.36,97.3 
121,69.3,677 
128,663,0)0 
117,419,376 

108.486.616 
121,028,416 
1.32,086,946 

121.851.. 503 

104.691.. 6.34 
84,346,480 

111,200,016 

114,646,606 

113.488.616 
1.52,618.622 
154,032,1.31 
145,76.6,820 
151,898,720 

1,298,968 
1,324 ,(.99 

1.336.. 666 

1.. 389.16.3 
1,42.3,112 
1,6.34,191 
1,620,608 

1.711.. 392 

1,'/no,798 
1,191,776 
1,267,847 
1,4.39,4.50 

1.606.1. '.l 
1,758,907 
1,824,910 

1.882.10.3 
1,896,(.86 
1,996,640 
2,096,.38D 
2,180,774 
2.1.30,744 
2,092,391 

2.158.60.3 
2,280,695 
2,417.002 
2,662,085 
2,839,046 
5,154,042 
5,.334,ni5 
3,536,454 


* During nine months ending June 30tb, 1843. 


Regulations as to Passengers arriving at New York, — On the arrival of passengers, an entry must b« 
made at the Custom-house, of their names, clothes, implements of trade or profession (all of which 
arc exempt from duty), and an o.ath taken respecting them ;'the form of wh’ch, and tlie entry, may ba 
had at the office gratis. Cabin passengers make this entry themselves, and pay 20 cents each for a per¬ 
mit ; on exlslbitfng which to the officer on board, they are allowed to remove their baggage after it has 
been inspected. Only 1 entry and permit is necessary forHjanfilff, and only 20 cents demanded, whatever 
may be the mimber of the family. Remains o'" «ea stores, such as tea, sugar, foreign spirits and wines 
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uro Hable to pay duties j but unless these are of great bulk or quantity, they are generally allowed 

In entrv [6 usually made by the master of the resiel of steerage Sh^®*6ond^*fo^ 

ly each iO cents lor a permit. When entry is made by ^he 


belonging to a passenger, liable to pay duty, «o/ speeded tn the entry y It is forfeited, and 


pay 

payment of the ... 

article is found belonging to a passenger, liable to |wy d_ - 

the person In whose baggage the article is found subjected in treble .. . master of a 

Besides making entry at the Custom-house, it is provided by a law of 
vessel arriving from a foreign country, or from any other port of the U. btates, „nj in 

alter entering his vessel at the Cosiom-house, make a report in writing, *^ 0 ^ of evlrJ 

ca.se of h)s sickness or absence, to the recorder of the said city, of the name, *8®*,^ 
person who shall have been brought as passenger in such ship or vessel he*" J^st “P”, . P , 

forfeiting, tor every neglect or omission to make such report the sutn of 75 dollars for every alien, ana 
the sum of 50 dollars for every other person neglected to bo so reported ^ aforesaid. 

Masteas of ships bringing passengers to New York must also pay a dollar on account of each pass ngcr 
to the corporation, as commutation money, or give bond that none of thena shall become chargeable on 
the city poor rates for the space of two years. They almost uniformly prefer payiim the commutation. 

Lines ov Packets.— The establishment of regular lines of packets I rom New York to [breign portj 
and also to every principal port in the U. States, produced a new era In the commerce of the city, and 
lias redounded equally to the benefit of the enterprising individuals by whom they were projected, and 
the public. 'J’iie principal intercourse is carried on with Liverpool; there being about 2.5 packet ships, 
di.strlbuted in 5 linos, employed at present (18501, in maintaining a regular communication with that 
port. A dezeu packet ships are also employed in the trade between New York and London \ and 15 m tlie 
trade between New York and Havre. These ships vary in size from 800 tons to above 1,400 tons. Iheir 
tonnage hag latterly been increasing ; and, at an average, it may now be estimated at about 1,100 tons. 
These ships' are all American property, and built chiefly in New York. They are probably the finest 
and fastest sailing merchant vessels in the world ; being beautifully modelled, of the best workmanship, 
and fitted up with every convenience for passengers, and in the most expensive style. The 8.Tfety, regu- 
2arity, and expedition with which they perform their voyages is quite astonisliing. The average length 
of a voyage from Liverpool and Poitsinouth to New York may be estimated at about 34 days, and, from 
tlie latter to the former, at about 20 days. And it is material to obkcrvo, that these voyages are not 
reckoned from land to land, but from port to port. 

the others do not Always leturn tUreci for Liveri>ot>1, but some¬ 
times Rt> to ('h.'irlestown. Savannah, &c., to brinj; carRocs of 
produce to Liverpool. 

Cabin passARe same as that hi and from New Yorlr. 

These ships are all American built and owned, being from 
7(M) to 1,0(1(1 tons burden f some of them are as splendid as the 
New York packets, and ail are fitted up with every regard to 
comfort. 

The rate of tleera/'e passage varie*. In the course of the year, 
considerably ; depending on the number of ships and the nuin- 
tier of passengers going at the time. Hy the packet ships it 
fluctuates fkoni !i to 4 guineas for each tull-gTOwii perhon; and 
children under 14 years are taken at half price. Jty other ships 
the rate of steerage passage v.ines, at Liverpool, from It. U)ji, 
to M. tOt.; but the ax'erage rate may lie Uken at 'll. I Or. For 
these rates, the ship provides notlilng but lierths, (ire, and 
water; the passengers provide tlieir own pr.>vi.sions, bedding, 
&c. Tlie fKpeiise of provisions for a poor person, who might 
wish to be as econointcal as possible, fur (he voyage out to tlie 
U. States, would not be more than from 40r. to 5Ur. 


§ for New York sail from lamdon on the 
7th, I7tli, and V7tn ; and from I’ortsinoutli, or rattier tiowes, 
at whicii place they touch, on the 1st. lutli, and tfUth of e.tch 
montii. 

'I'hosi* Itound for New York from fjiverpoot sail on the lst,7th, 
Llth, 19th, and iiSth of each month ; and they sad on the same 
days from New York for Liverpool. Those bound for New 
York from Havre sail on the same days as those from Liver¬ 
pool . 

(hihin pass.ige to New York from T.ondon and Liveriiool, 
2''> guineas; from New York to Lon<lon and Liverpool, 7.'> 
Koll.irs, Tills includes urovi.sions, beds, dec.; but neither 
wine, nor Uqimrs of any kind. 

Kadi ship has a senamte cabin for ladies ; c<ich state-room, 
In the respective cabins will accommoilate /ii’opassengers, but 
a ndiii/< htaie-rnoin may be secured for 1 individual uv paying 
at tile r ite of 1fiass.ige, that is .'^7 j guineas to New York. 

Fai'kcls for i'htlndelphiu sail from Liverpool on the Kth of 
every month throughout the year: and 4 of tlieso ships sail 


^(wi Phiiadelpiiia for Liverpool on t)ie2Uth of each month . 

I’ho cabin passage by the common traders (and many of them are quite equal to the packets in pquip- 
moiit and surety) varies from 12/. t.) 25/.; no wines being provided by the ships at tlieso rates, but pro- 
visitins, bedding, and malt liquor. 

Rvlt’it observed by the New York i7a«A:s. —The banks are open every d.ay in the year from ten to three 
In the afternoon, except Sundays, Christmas Day, New Year’s IXay, the 4th of July, and general holiday s 
apfiointed by legal authority, and the bank of New York on Good Fridays, 

Tlio interest for discount in tiie banks in this cUy Is fixed at six per cent, per annum, upon notes or 
bills not having dO days to run. Three days of grace are allowed, and the discount taken for tlic same. 
U}iou notes or bills having more than (iO days to run, 7 per cent, is taken. 

Every bill or note offered for discount, must be delivered into the office on the day preceding the 
day of discount, inclosed in a sealed cover, directed to the cashier, advising tlie name of the person upon 
whose account it i.s offered, &e. 

Hills or notes lodged at the baiik.s for collection, are collected free of expense, except wlien protc.sted 
for non-payment: the person lodging the same pays the charge of protest. Deposits of money, or notes 
for collecliou, must be entered in the dealer’s book at the time such deposit is made. 

(Jold coins of France, Great Britain, and Spain, are received and paid at the banks at the following 
rates, according to an act of Congress, passed 1834. viz.: France, 93 1-10 cents the pennyweight. Great 
Britain, Portugal and Bra'/.i1, 91 8-10 cents do. Spain, 89 9-10 cents do. 

Silver coins are received at the banks as follows; — 1 crown, 109 cents ; 1 dollar, 100 cents ; 5 francs, 
93 2-100 cents ; pastareens, 18 cents. 

Hemarks on Banking Ut New York. — The reader will find in the article Banks, Foreign (««/^, p. IJ1. >, 
some details as to the banking system of the U. States. It seems to bo quite as defective m New 
York us ill any other part of the Union. Several banks in that State have failed, and some of those that still 
exist, obtained their charters by resorting to the most disgraceful practices. In the summer of 182G, tlio 
grand jury of tlie city entered upon an investigation of certain circumstances connected with tlie form¬ 
ation of some of tiiesc establishments, which ended in the conviction, as conspirators to defraud the public 
of nof a few c tizens, and even of some members of the legislature, who had previously been deemed high!/ 
respectable! I’he Court of Errors afterwards decided, by a small majority, that these convictions were 
illegal; tint the fact of the most scandalous abuses having prevailed was established beyond tkll question. 
Wo n ay mention, by way of example, that the United States Lombard Association, incorporated in 
182-5, was sworn to as having a paid-up tfkpital of 300.000 dollars; but the association having failed in 
1826, it was ascertained that not more than 30,000 dollars had ever been paid up I There were, wo are 
sorry to say, several other cases quite as bad, or. If possible, even worse than this. — {Report and Obscr- 
vationt on the Banks, 8(c. qf the State qf New York, p. 10.) 

Ill order to protect the public from the mischief resulting from the failure of banks, the legislature of 
the State of Now Yoik enacted a law. In 1829, compelling all banks chartered In future, or getting their 
charters renewed, to pay from J to I per cent of their capital stock to the treasurer of the State, by whom 
it is invested and accumulated as a guarantee fund. "When a bank fails, its debts, under certain restric¬ 
tions, are to be paid from this fund. Coramisstoners have also been appointed, having authority to 
examine upon oath, and to inquire into any particulars as to the management of the diffeieut banks sub¬ 
jected to this regulation. 

When the last edition of this work was published, we observed of this system, that “ it ha.s not been 
established for a sufficient length of time to enable a conclusive opinion to oe formed as to its practical 
operation. We believe, however, that it will be found quite inadequate to eradicate the evils complained 
of. Even were it otherwise successful, what can be more unjust than to tax the capital of solid and welU 
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managed concerns, to Create a fund to pay the debts of those set on foot for the purpose of swindling? 
T\ie Interi'erence of the commissioners, by lessening the responsibility of the directors, must be a good 
deal worse t\\;\n useless ; svud can have no effect other than the multiplication of abuses.” 

these antlcAnations have been more than realised and the truth Is, that the business of hanhlng In 
New York, as in otlier parts of the \3vV\on, \s, as novi cwcrled on, an vxnvaluted and seandalons nuisance. 
And ii 1» worse tlian idle to expect that it should ever be improved without abolishing the system of 
limited rciponsibility, and making the partners in the banks liable to the utmost extent of their means 
f.>r tlK“ (lf'bt> of the banks. Even this would leave much untouched that is objectionable; but it would go 
far to prevent banks from degenerating Into mere swindling engines ; and, were it coupled wi h the obli¬ 
gation oil llie part of those wlio issue notes to give securi^ for their payment, it would do all that legis¬ 
lation can do to obviate the abuse of private banking. The devices tnaf the legislatures of New York 
ami other American States have adopted in this view, are not of the slightest use; wiiile, by teaching 
tile piihl c to depend on them, they facilitate the fraud and misconduct inseparable from the system. 

Forgery is cxtremelv prevalent in the State o( Now York, and, indeed, throughout the Union ; a con- 
seijuence of the low value at which notes are issued, and of tlicir employment even in the smallest trans¬ 
actions. 


Account of the Capital, and of the Dividends of the New York Banks in each Half Year, from 1845 
to First Half of 1850. 



S\Lcs UY Au(' rioN— The practice of selling goods, particularly those imported from abroad, by auction, 
is of limg standing.in New York, and is carried to a very great extent. Auctioneers are appointed by the 
senate, on tiie nomination of the governor. 


Alniracl o/ the principal Proiiiehm* nf the I.arv, concerning 
Auction*. 

'J'ho duties are — 

1 On wines aird ardent spirits, foreign or domcRtio, % per 

a. On goods imiiDTted from beyond the Capo of <5ood Hoj>e, 
and solii in packagt's, bales. &c., as iin|K>rted, 1 per cent. 

3. On all other articles, subject to duties, 1A |>er rent. 

'I'lie following articles are not subject to duties: — 

1. Ships and vessels. 

Utensils of huslmndry, horses, neat cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

3. Artic les grown, produced, or manufactured in thia state, 
except (llstiilcd spirits. 

4 . \11 tahricsuf cotton, wool, hemp, and flax, manufactured 
witinii the jurisdiction of the Ihiltcd States. 

(I'noiLs are exemptetl from auction dutit«, — 

1. IVlicii they belong to the United States or this State. 

U. IVlien sold hy the niitliority of a cotirt, or when sel/eti by a 
ptil.lic offii*er on nc<-ount bf any forfeiture or penalty, or 
under a distress for rent. 

3, '1 he eiTects of a deceased person sold by executors or ad¬ 
ministrators, or hy a person authorised by a surrogate. 

4, The hilects of a hanknnu or insolvent sold hy his assignees, 
appointed pursuant to law, or by a general assignment for 
the lienedt of all hU cretillnrs. 

fi. (JoikIs damaged at sea and sold within «0 days after being 
landeil, for tlie owners or insurers. 

Any citl/en of this State may sell at auction (except In the 
citv b> New York) all sui h goods .os are not suldect to duties. 
Uiit In tlie city of New York, or wliore the goods pay duties, 
tlie sale must he by an authorised auctioneer, hl» p!irtner,©r 
clerk. .And any iierson selling contrary to the said provisions 


clerk. .And any jierson selling 
is guilty of a iniaueinennour. 
When an auctioneer cannot ai 


When an auctioneer cannot attend an auction hy eie/enree, by 
duly lit a fit enum, by military ordert, or nereetary attendance in 
a atfiii ni' jaetice, or when he is temporarily absent from the 
phree for w^liicli he Is appointed, he may employ a partner to 
attend In ids behnif. 

He must give bond to the people of this State, with ? five- 
holil sureties, conditioned in the penalty of S,00l) dollars, for 
the payment of the duties imposed hy law and accruing on the 
sales. The penalu of selling without the bond, Is 1X5 dollars 
for each article omred for sale. 


holil sureties, conditioned in the penalty of S,00l) dollars, for 
the payment of the duties Imposed hy law and accruing on the 
sales. The penalu of selling without the bond, Is 1X5 dollars 
for each article omred for sale. 

No auctioneer in any city shall at the same time have more 
titan 1 house or store for holding hts auctions, and shall, before 
entering on his o^ce, designate in a writing, to lie filM with 
the clerk of the city, such house or store, and his partner or 
runners. But goons sold in the packages In which they were 
imported, ftirniuire, and such bulky articles as have usually 
besMi Sold in warehouses, in tlie streets, or on the wliarfs, need 
not lie sold in ths> house or store designated in such writing, if 
siuh sales be advertised at least i days previously, in 1 or more 


nuinding and receiving an unlawful commission, slurll forfeit 
V/d) dollars, aud refund tite monies so received. 

No auctioneer, on the same day and at the same place where 
his public auction shall l>e held, nor any other person at tlie 
same tune and place, shall sell at private sale iiny goods liable 
to auction duties, under penalty of tiirfelting tbeir price. 

Kvery auctioneer sholl make out in writing a ouarterly 
account, tlattxl on the 1st days of April, July, October, and 
.Tanuary in the year for whicli he is appointed, stating mi¬ 
nutely — 

1. The sum for which any goods shall have been sold at every 
auction held by or for lum, from the time of bis giving bond, 
or from the date of hi* last quarterly account. 

2. The days on whicli sales were so made, and the amount of 
each day’s sale, designating tliu sales made by liimself, or In 
his presence, and those made in his absence, by Ins partner 
or clerk, oixl the causes of hisabseiue. 

3. The amount of all private sale* made by himself or hJs 
partner, and the times thereof. 

4. The amount of duties chargeable on all sales made. 

Kvery such account shall, witiiin '.iU days alter its date, be 

exliihited, by aucticMieers for a city, to llie mayor or recorder ; 
and if by an auctioneer for a county, to a county judge, and 
be verilied by oath. Every partner of an .'lueiioneer, and 
every clerk whe has made any sales, shall also swear to his 
belief in the truth and justice of every particular of surh 
account. 

The State duties (together with the addition of 2^ per cent, 
on the whole amount of tliem) are to be paid within 10 days 
after exhibiting sue li account. 

Any deceit or fraud in violating any provision of the l.iw 
respecting auctioneers, is made a mlsdttneanour, .md sulijccts 
the offending party to the payment of treble damages to the 
party injured. 

Coins. 

Gold eagle, — This, with its subdivisions, is tbe only Ame¬ 
rican gold coin. By the mint regulations of ttie United States, 
the eagle, which is the equivalent of 10 dollars, contained, 
previously to the 31*1 of J^uly, 1834, 270 grains of standarcl 
gold, viz. 24n grains pure, and 24 grains atloyi But, by an 
act of Congress, which came into oiieration at the kbove date, 
the weight of the eagle was reduced to 258 grains, of whi< h 
232 are pure, and 26 grains alloy. In constquence of this 
alteration, the soverei^, that was formerly worth 4 dollars 
57 cents, is now worth 4 dollars 87 cents, and Is received by 
the Americans at this rale. 

We do not know whether it was the otdect of the A merican 
government. In enacting this law, to sulMtitutc a uold in the 
place of a silver currency : but it will, perhaps, have that elfect. 
Under llie former system, silver was over-valued in the Ame¬ 
rican mint as compared witli gold ; and, as it consequently be¬ 
came everybody’s interest to pay his debts In silver rather than 
in gold, the Utter was nearly banished from circulation, pre¬ 
cisely in Die same way that the ovez-valuaUon of gold in tb« 
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country, and that the over-valuation of lilver In the French 
mint banlhhed toW_J Atiti, p. Kit*) Under the preaent Ame¬ 

rican h)stem, it ia tala that gold It over-valued from 1} to 1) 
per cent., so that an individual who has to pay a debt of luO/., 
and who en)ploj» nietallio n)oney for that purpose^ will save 
flrum to sOs. i)y using void lather than silver. 

yalue <if Fureiffn Gold C'ottu in the Currency qfthe U. Stata -— 
It was ordered by an act of Congress, uassed at the same time 
with tiie New Mint Act, that there “ rfiall pass current as • 

[ Odd Oins of Ureat Britain, Portugal & Brarll, 22 Carats Ane. I 


mmey, and be receivable in all paymeuU, by weight. the 
payi^t of all debts and demantU, from and afur the day 
of July, 18.14," viz.: 1. The gold coins of Great Briwln, Por¬ 
tugal, and Brazil, of not less than 82 carats tine, at the rate of 
93 8-10 cents per pennyweight; 8. fhe gold coins rf I* lauc^ 
910tha Hne, aVthe rate of 93 1-10 t^teper i^nywdght: and 
3. The gold coins of ^ain, of the fineness of 20 
grains, at the rate of tW 9-10 cents jjer pennywdght. On thx 
principle the following table has been calculated 


Gold Coins of France, 9-lOths line. 


Grbat BairAirt, ilrvt. gr. grui, d. c. w». d. c. m. dy 

Gunu‘H, (half and 7«. Double louis, coined 

piece in iirouortion) 5 9.39-89 118‘0 5 11 0 5 11 2 since 1786 (single in 

Sovereign (half in pro- proportion) • 

)M)rilon) - - 5 3 171-623 113 4 86 9 4 87» Doublenapolcon, (sin- 

PoiiTi oAL- gle In proportion) - 

Doliraon of21,000reeK New louis 

proportion! .34 12 T.-ig .32 70 6.32 17 9 Note.—T he double h 


Dobraon of 21,000 rees 
(half in proportion) .34 12 
Dobra of 12,800 rees - )8 6 

Moiitore - - 6 22 

Vfilroc, 1755 - - 19 3-4 


4 3 1-2 I 82-51 3 85 9I 3 85 7 
luis, louis, and demi-lduis, coined liefore 


i S *786, not being 9-lOths fine, are not Included'in the table, 

n n o because they arc not legal tenders. Neither are the double ami 
IB t u <8 u u va u single naiioleon, or the new louis, exactly 9-1 mbs fine, but the 


rtobmon""*”': - 31 12 759 .32 70 6 .32 71 9 

Dobra - . -148 6 |401-5|l7 30 l|l7 30 6 •* me remedy 

MoMore - | 6 82 1152-21 6 55 71 6 64 2 - ' : 

* To those who wish perfect accuracy, it may be observed Gold Coins of 

that the quantity of pure gold In the sovereign Is 11318-11, . - ' ' 

814 grams, and that the true value of the sovereign, compared 
with the new eagle of 2.32 grains, is $i 87-7 100. This is also 
the tine par of exchange between the United States and l.on- 
don, and i. wiual to a premium of 9 7-10 per cent., as near as 
can be calculated, on the nominal par of 4 41 or 109 7-10 
for ioO. 

Previously to 1837 standard silver In the U. Stat#s was 
14H5 parts pure to 179 par« alloy. Hut it was then deter- 
minetl to make the standard of silver as well a.s of g< Id 9 parts 

pure to 1 part alloy ; and this was effeclcd by reducing the Quadruple pistole ot 
ppper or alloy m the dollar .3^ grs., making lU weight 412*5 doubloon,rolnetl be. 
instead of 41 (> gruiiu. In consequence of the over-valuation 1772, (doub e 


Gold Coins of Spain, 20 Carats 3 7-16 Grains fine. 


instead of 416 grains. In consequence of U»e over-valuation 
of gold with respect to silver previously referred to, no silver 
coins of the full weight would bitterly remain in circulation. 
To oliviate tlte inconveniences thence arising Congress has, in 
the course of tlie present year (18.53), issued half doilart which 
contun only 192 gr. stanilard silver, lieing a reduction of very 
near 7 percent,, and h and J dollars in the same proportion. 
But as these coins are legal tender to the eitent of only 5 dots.. 


fore 1772, (double, 
single, and half in 
proportion) - 
Quarter pistole,or gold 
dollar, coined before 
1772- 

Doubloon of 1772 
(double and single 


But as these coins are legal tender to the eitent of only 5 dels., (double and single 
and as the weight of the dollar itself has not been diminished, proportion) ” . 17 
tliere is no dcgr.adation of tlte standard. And provided the H.alf ptstole of 1772 - 8 

Treasuiy do not issue the new coins in excess, they will most Ouarter pistole of 1772 1 

likely remain in circulation, and serve as a sulisidiary cur- -£-- 


8 1-2 .375-.3 15 59 0 16 17 6 


8 1-2 372 1,5 .59 f) 10 0.3 

4 46-3 1 94 7 1 99 

.3 _23-1 1 01 1 1 03 


reticy. 

Silver Coins, 1853. t. d. 

Dollar, val. 10 dimes, wt. 412) grs. stand, silver = 4 .3*7.5 stcr. 

Halfdo'lar 5 do. 192 do. — =2 4*87 - 

Utiarter, 21 do. 96 do. — = I 0*93 — 

l)lmo, 10 cents, 38*40 — = 0*546 

Ruleefar reducing the Curreneiee of the d\{fi:rent Stale! into each 
other. 

To reduce the currencies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Hhotle Island, Connecticut, and Virginia, Into tho>e of New 
York and North Carolina,— to the given sum add I-3d )uu*t 
thi-rcof. Of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary¬ 
land,— to the given sum add I- llh thereof. Of .South Carolina 
and Georgia, - from the given sum subtract 2-9ths thereof. 

To risluce New York and North Carolina into New Hamp¬ 
shire, M.iisachusetts, lUiotle Island, Connecticut, and Virgl- 
nia,—from the given sum deduct i-4th thereof. Into Penn- 
sylv.tnia. New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, — from the 
given sum deduct l-fith thereof. Into South Carolina, — to 
tlie sum given add 1- 16th, (hen take ^ of the whole. 

To reiluce Pemmlvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
1 md, into New Ham|>shire, MassaclMtscUs, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Virginia,— from the sum given deduct I-5lh 
tliereof. Into New York and North Carolina, — to the sum 
given atld l-5tli thereof. Into South Carolina and (Jeorgia, — 
multiply by 3 and l-9th and divide the product by 5; or mul- 
tiplv by 28, (UkI divide by 4.5. 

To retluce South Carolina and tleorgia Into New Hamp¬ 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Virgi- 
ni.t,— to tt^ given sum add 2-7thgthereof. Into Pennsylvania, 
New Jer^, Delaware, and Maryland,—mulllply the given 
sum by 45, and divide by 28, Into New York and North 
Carolina, — from the given sum subtract l-7lh, and double 
t'lo rent-’dnder. 

CuaTOM-HousB Rfoui.attoks— Vessels must be rejiorted 
to the collector by the master 24 hours after arrival; must 
come to a full entry 48 hours after arrival, at which time the 
CO nniander swears to a dctal ed account of his cargo, stores, 
and I assengers, and that he has detmsited all letters in the 
IKMt oifice, except such as are fbr his ship's husband, at which 
time be must also deposit the register, clearance, and cockets 
in the Custom house, 

lyarehtmsing. — There is no warehousing system, but goods 
arc received into the public stores, wheie they are allowed to 
rem.iin 9 months at the nsk and expen<.c (for fees of cartage, 
labourage and stowage, as fixed by the Chamber of Commerce, 


see post} of the owner, without any duties lieing dcm.-tndable. 
Woollens are the only exception to thl.s rule : since 183.3, In¬ 
terest is charged upon the amount of duty payable on their 
account from the time of their importation. 

Port Charge! — For American vessels, or those of States 
having reciprocity treaties ; — 

Dolls, ct!. £ !. d. 

Fees on entering - 5 70 or I 5 71 

Fees on clearing - - 2 700 — 0 12 l| 

Custom-Housb Fkm.— 1. Fen payable to Collector _Entry 

of a vessel of lOO tons or upwards, 2 dollars and 50 cents ; 
clearance of a vessel of 100 tons or upwaids, 2 dollars and .50 
cents; entry of a vessel under lUOtons, 1 dollar and .50 cents : 
clearance of a vessel under lOO tons, 1 dollar and .'81 cents ; 
every poH entry, 2 dollars ; permit to land gooiis, 20 cents ; 
every bond taken ofllcially, 40 cents; permit to load gomts, fur 
the exportation, for drawback, .30 cents; delx?nture nr oilier 
offici.ii certificate, 20 cents; official ilocumciit (tegister ex- 
ceptetl), required by any person, 20 cents. 

2. Fee! payable to fAe Nurtw^r. —Admeasuring and certify¬ 
ing the same, of every ship or vessel of UK) ions and under, 
pw ton, 1 cent; adineasiireinent of every ship or vessel above 
100 ton.s, and not exceeding 200 tons. 1 dollar and .50 con's ; 
above 200 tons, 2 dollars ; for all other services on board any 
ship or vessel of 100 tons and upwards, having on board goods, 
wares, or merchandise subject to duty, 3 dollars; for like 
services on board any shlii or ve.ssel of less than 100 tons. I 
dollar and 50 cents ; on all vessels not having on board goods, 
wares, or merchan^se subject to duly. 66 2-.3d cents. I'er- 
tlficate of reghtry of vessels. 2 dollars. Kndorsementofreglstry 
or record, 1 dollar. Every bond required by this act, 25 cents ; 
every bond for a Mediterranean passport, 40 cents ; every sea¬ 
man's protection, 25 cents. 

Uiulerthe Cooiting Aet _Admeasuiing every vessel in order 

to the registering, enrolment, licensing, or recording the 
same, of 5 tons or upwards, and less timn 29, 5.) cents ; 20 
and not exceeding 70, 75 cents; 70, I dollar ; above 100, 150 
• cents. For eveiy certificate of enrolment, 60 cents; every 
endorsement of ditto, 20 cents ; every licence, including the 
bond, not exceeding 20 tons, 25 cents ; above 20 tons, and not 
more than 100, .50 cents; more than 100, 1 d< l<ar. Recording 
certificate, manifest, and granting permit, of less than 20 tons, 
85 cents i above 50 tons, 50 cents. For certifying a manifest, 
and granting permit for registered vessels, 150 cents. For re¬ 
ceiving certified manifest and granting permit for registered 
vessels, 150 ceiata. Granting ^lermlt for a vessel not belonging 
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to a cUixcn, on arrlvnl, to nroreod from dlnirlt-t to district, and 
rcoelvinK a manilfest, H dollars ; rwelvinff manifest and kT'*"*- 
Inpt nermit to unload, as above, ‘i dollars. UrantlnR permit 
for a vessel to carry on lUtiiry In a forei^jn port, tA cents. For 
reimrt and entry of any forel«n good* imported In such last* 
mentioned vessel, 25 cento. „ ^ 

Doth. £ t. d. 

Bjniense i(f lootUng A vowel of 300 tons, Jn 
the |>ort of New V'nili, uilh the usual 
carifo exported from thence • * 160 .36 0 0 

Dirto of dlwhargliig - • • 80 18 0 0 

Tor disehartrlng— Ccnl*. 


- its 


1 


- Si 


('o.iU, iHT chaldron - 
For loading — 

'I'obacco, per hhd. - • 

t'otton, per bale 
Flour, i>er barrel 

Flax-setal, do. - - - / o u 

IlaUt nf Whnrfttgt.—Vv/.viU under 50 tons, 50 cento per day 
= “is, 3d.; and tor every 50 tons more, 12^ cento additional 
s= 7d. 

N.U.—Wharfs are all private property. 

Hatiu of CoMMrsaiON, rtcntnnteuJfd Jhr general Adoption, 
uitil alt’jweil bo the New York i:hatHlt«r c{f Commerce, when no 
^l^rn'titciii subsist* to lUe contrary. 

tin Foreign Business _On the sale of merchandise, 5 percent. 

— Sale or purchase of stocks, 1 per rent.—Snecie, ^ )ier cent. 

— Purchase .md shipment of merthandise, with fund in hand, 
on the aggregate amount qf' costs and charges, MS per rent. — 

Dr.'iwing or iiulorslng hills, In all cases, 2i ^r rent-Vessels, 

selling or purchasing, 24 percent. — Procuring freight, 5 |^er 
cent.—Collecting freight on gcneial average, ‘Ik per icni.— 
Outfits or dishurscinents, with funds in hand, 2) per cent— 
Effecting marine Insurance, In all cases, when the premium 
dues not exceed 10 per cent., on the amount iitsnreil, k Jiercent. 

— When the premium excels 10 per rent., oii the amount of 
fremium, 5 per cent. — rollciding dividends on stock, i per 

cent. — Collecting delayed or litigated accounts. 5 jicr cent- 

.Vdjusting and collecting Insurance losses, 24 l>er cent. — lie* 
reiving and paying monies, from which no oilier coinnimiun 
is derived, 1 jier cent.—Heinittances in hills, in all cases, J per 
cent.—IJinding and reshipplng gotals from vessels in distress, 
on the value, )>er cent. — Uecelviiig and forwarding goods 
entered at the Custom-house, oa the value, 1 (Hir cent. — and 
24 per rent, on responsibilities incurred. 

On Inland Busiue**.~-(Jn the .sale of merchandise, 24 per cent. 

— Purcliase and shipment of merchandise, or accepting for 
purchase, without funds or property in hand, 21 per cent.— 
Kale or purchase of htticks, I percent.— hale or purchase of 
specie, 4 l>er cent. — Hale of hills of exchange with Indorse¬ 
ment, 4 per cent. — Hale of hank notes or drafts not current, 
4 per cent. — Selling or indorsing hills of exchange, 24 per 
cent. — Selling or pun basing vessels, 24 per cent. — Charter¬ 
ing to proceed to^otner ports to load, 24 per cent. — Procuring 
or collecting freight, 24 per eent. — Oiitlits or dfshurseincius, 
2 4 per cent.—ColT^'ting general average, 24 per cent.—Klfect. 
ing marine insurances, in all cases when tlie premium dues not 
exceed 10 per cent., on the amount insured, 4 pur cent. When 
tlie iiremium exct'cds 10 per cent., on the amount of 'prcmium, 5 
jicr cent.—Adjusting and collecting insurance losses, 24 iier 
cent. — Collecting dividends on stocks, 4 per cent—Collecting 
hills, and pasiiigovur the amount, or receiving and p.ayingino. 
nics from which no other coniinisslon is detived, 1 iM*r cent. 

— Heceiviiig and forwarding goods, on the value, 4 per cent. — 
'I'he same wlien entered for duty or ilebenture, 1 per ceul— 
llemlltances in bills, in all cases, 4 per cent. 

The above commissions to he exclusive of the guarantee of 
debts fur sales on credit, storage, brokerage, anti every other 
charge actually incurred. The risk of loss hv fire, unless in> 
hurance be ordered, and of robbery, tiiePt, and other unavoid-. 
able uccureiiees, if the usual care be taken to secure the pru> 

V erty, is in all cases to be borne by Uie proprietor of the goiKla. 

Vh'en hills are rdiiiitltul for collection, and are returned un¬ 
der protest for non-aecepiance ^r non.piyinent, the same 
commission to be churgeil as though they were duly honoured. 
On consignments of merchandise wUhdrawn or rtsliippcd, 
full commission to be charged to the extent of advances or ro- 
Nuoiisltiilitias Incurred, and half commission on tlie residue of 
the value. 

11a rRS OF Stouaob, chargeable per month, as established by 
the NCSV York Chamber qf Commetce. 

Cent*. 

Almonds, in frails or pack.aites, cwt. - - 6 

Alum, in casks or bag-, per ton - - - <10 

Ashes, pot and iiearl, hhl. - - - - 8 

Itc f, hhl, - - _ - - f, 

Hoitles, quart, in mats, cr. or hmp. gr. - - 8 

14 irk, qui rcitron, in c.isks, ton - - - 60 

Hagglng, cotton, loo-e or In bales, pc. - - 3 

iiiitter ill firkins of (Hi lbs., per dr. • • >2 

liraiuly. See I.iquors. 

Candies, in boxes of .50 or 60 lbs., box - - 2 

Chocolate, in lioxes of 50 lbs., box • - - 2 

Cocoa, In bag-, per cwt. - - - - 24 

In casks, ditto - - - - 3 

Cofiee, in casks, dliio .... <^4 

ill bags, ditto • - - *2 

Copfieras, in cask*., per ton - - • <10 


brar.icrs' bottoms, ton 
Cordage, per ion - 
Cassia, in mats or boxes, per owt. 

Cotton, American, In square bales, 800 lbs. 
ditto in round bales, ditto 
West Indian, in pro)>ortion to round. 
East Indian, in bales, per 300 lbs. 
Cheme. casks, boxes, or loose, cwt. 

Duck, heavy, per bolt 

Ravens or Russia sheeting, piece 
Dry goods, in boxes or bales, 40 cubic feet 
Fb>h, pi< kled, per bbl. 

dry, in casks or boxes, cwt. 
in bulk, |ier cwt. 

Figs, in frails, boxes, or drums, cwt. 

Flax, }>or ton ... 


* 


Cento. 

Fiaz-seed, or other dry articles, in -tierces of 7 bushel.i iier 
tierre .... 

Flour, or other dry articles, in bids. . 

Earthenware, In crates of i.b to .3)) feet 

ill hhds. of 10 to 50 feet - - 30 

Grain, in bulk, per bushel . 

Ginger, in h.'igs, per cwt. - . _ _ . 

Glass, window, in boxes of 50 feet . . > 

Gin. See Liquors. 

Hemp, uer ton - - . . - 75 

Hides, drietl or salted, tier hide . . '1-4 

Hardware, in casks of 40 cubic feet 
Indigo, in .serons or boxes, per cwt. • 

Iron, in bar- or Imlto, per ton 

in hoops, .heeto, or nailrods, ton 
Liquors, in puncheons of 120 gallons, per puncheon 

ill 4 casks - - . - 64 

in pipes or casks, 120 gallons - . 30 

bottled, in casks, or boxes, doz. Lotties • 14 

Leather, per side ... 

Lard, in Ark ins of 60 lbs. - 

Lead, pig or sheet, ]ier ton • . 

dry orgr. in oil, ditto 

Molasse-, per hhd. of 110 gallons (other casks In pro 
pbrtion) ... 

Nalls, in casks, per cwt. - - 

Oil. in hhds. or casks, 110 gallons 
In chests of .30 ilasks, per clie-t 
bottled, in boxes or baskets, doz. . . 1.4 

Paints, in casks or kegs, per ton - 
Pork, per bb!. . - 

Porter. See Liquors. 

Peppir, In b<igs, per cwt. 

Pimento, in casks or bags, cwt. 

Rice, in tierces, per tierce - 
in A ditto, per 4 ditto . 

Rags, In bales, per cwt. . . 

Hauins, Malaga, in casks 
ditto. In boxes 

in other packages, i>or cwt. • 

Rum. See ].iquor.s. 

Saltpetre, in b.igs, per cwt. 
in casks, ditto 

Salt, in bags, or bulk, per bushel 
SI lot, in casks, I’er ton 
Soap, In boxes of.50 to 60 ll>s. 

Steel, In bars or bundles, per ton 
in boxes or tubs, ditto 
Sugar, raw, in bags or boxes, per cwt, 
oditto, ill casks, ditto - 
rcflnwl, ill casks or iiackagcs . 

Tallow, in ch-Wi. or serous, cwt. 

Tea, boliea, in whole chosU 
ditto. III 4 chests 
peen or black. In } chests 
in boxes, in proportion to J chests. 

Tin, block, per ton 

in boxes of usual sire, jier box 
Tobacco, in hbds., per libil. 

ill b.iles or seruns, per cwt. 
inamif.ictured, in kegs of lOO Ibf 
Wines. See Li<iuors. 

Woods, for dyeing, under cover, per ton 
ditto, in yards - 

Whiting, in hha.s., |>cr ton ... .374 

On articles on which the rate Is fixed by weight, It U tin- 
der-tnod to be on the gro-:. weight; and on liquors, oil, 3tc. on 
whicli the rate refers to g.illous, it is understood to be on the 
whole c.-uiacily of the c.nskg, whether full or not. The pro- 
prU'tor of giK-Hls to Ikj at I he exia-niie of putting them In store, 
slowing away, and turning out of store. — All goods taken on 
htor.ige tolie subject to 1 month's sturago ; if taken out witiiin 
15 days after the expir.ition of the month, to pay k a month's 
storage; if after 15 days, a whole montli’s storage. 

llAlUS OF (lAirrACIF. 

s. ,1. 

Ale or beer, per hhd. 

hbd. from f,0 to t)0 g dlons 
Alum or coiiperas, from 12 to 15 cwt., per hhi 
from l;> to 2t( cw't. - 
over 1 ton ... 

Bar iron, per load 

Hoards and plank, per load . 

Hriindy, pi;ie over lot) gallons 
Hread, 4 tierces - . - 

Uricka, i>cr load • 

handled and piled . 

Ihdlding or pa\ ing stones, load . 

Calves, sheiqi, ami lamlis . . 

Cider, cheese, and roco.i - « 

Clay and sand, 12 hiisliels . 

Coal, half chaldron, per load • 

Cocoa, pir load ... 

CoHee, In hags or hbls. . . 

above 10 cwt., pur hhd. • 

Cordage, small, per load 
Cotton, ]ier luail of 3 bales . 

Cut Slone, per load - . 

Dried fish, loose, l>>ad • • 

Dye wood, per load 
Earthenware, loose, per load . 

European goods, i»er lo.id - 
Flax, In bates and bundles, load 
Flax-seed, 3 tierces 
Firewood, ja-r lo.id « . 

Flour, in hags, 12 )ier load 

7 bhU. per load • ■ 

Gammons or hams, per load . 

Gin, pipe over 100 gallons • 

Hay, in tru8i.es, bundles, balos, par load 
loose ... 

Heading or staves, per load 
Hides, .50 tier load - . 

Hemp, in bales or bundles, per load 
loose, not over 12 cwt. 
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>lfow w»rc, per load 
Household furniture • 

Moittiaast, from 60 to 00 galinni . 

from 00 to no tf^lons 
Oil, per load of 3 bhls. 

Polaxheii, per load of3 hbls. 

I'ork, b«^} tar, pitch, and turpeni 
Kum, per hhd. . 

8aJt, liO bushels • 

Shitigleii, long cctW, tHne, In. 

Cyprus, ‘i.dOD Inch] 

8tone, paring or builUing 
Sugar, Havannah, ^ hoxe* 
from y to m cwt. 
from 15 Pi ‘^0 cwta 
atwvo VO cwt. 

Scantling or timber, jior load 
'I'ea, per loiul 
Tiles or sl.ite, jier load 

Tobacco, In hhds., from 9 to 15 owl. per hhd. 
from 15 to VO cwt. 
above 50 owt. 


WTieat, or other grain, per load • • - V 0 

Wine, pipe, over 100 gallons - • -30 

Gvitdt, tvaru, merckaruUu, or othor artieiet not 
herein enumerated, jier Iwtd - • ' i ^ ® 

In all cases wiicre the distance exceed* ^ a mile, and nut 1| 
miles, J ill addition to be allowed. 

JETar^our MaMer, 

The offlre of harliour masu-r was created in 1808, by legls. 
lative enactment, with jiowcr to regulate and station all vessel* 
in the harbour, or at Uie wharfs, to accommodate rvascU wish, 
log to dischurge their cargoes, and to decide promptly all dis- 
putes connected with the foregoing subjects. Hoisting nis 
authority suli|ccts to a Aneof 50 dollars and cosu, for the bene- 
dt of the New York hosuiul. 

i-’eee —On vessels unloading lucent per ton. Vessels pay* 
ing foreign duties and tonnage, (/ou/d«: which must be p.tid 
within 48 hours after arrival. Schooner* and sloops in the 
coasting trade, V dollars, lor adjusting any ditference re¬ 
specting situation, V dollar*. 

Pilots must negister their vessels, names and places of aliwle. 
In hisoftlce I ond arc obliged to put to sea whenever ordered by 
u I him. ‘I'he penalty for retuslng is 5 dollars and loss of licence. 

s of Pilotage. 


Fioin 1st April to Ist November. 


From 1st November to 1st April. 


18 0 
13 6 
19 0 


Did litre, 
10-00 
11-00 
ivoo 
13-00 
H-00 
1500 
10 (H) 
17'()0 
18-00 

19- <)0 
«0-00 
a 1-00 
«2()0 
2.5-00 
21-00 
25-00 

20- 00 
27*00 
3V00 
30-25 
87-50 
38-75 

40- 00 

41- 25 

42- 50 
4.3-75 
54*00 
55 .50 
57*(X) 
58-.50 
00-00 
61-50 

63- 00 

64- 50 
06-00 
67*50 
69 00 
70*50 
72-00 
7350 
75-00 


Off Shore. 


Dolhtre. 
12 50 
13-75 

15- 00 

16- 25 
17*50 
18-75 
20-1)0 
21-25 

4 22-50 
2.3-7.5 

25- 00 

26- 25 

27- 50 

28- 75 
30'W 

31- 25 

32- 50 
33*75 
43-75 

45- 31 

46- 88 
48 44 
50-00 
61*56 

53- 1.3 

54- 69 
67-50 
69-38 
71*25 
7.3*13 

75- 00 

76- 88 
78*75 
80-62 
82-50 
81-.37 
86-25 
88-18 

90- 00 

91- 87 
93 75 


Dotlare. 

7- 50 

8- 25 

9- 0<J 
9*75 

10- 50 

11- 25 

12- 00 

12- 75 

13- .50 

14- 25 

15- 00 
15*75 

16- 50 
17*25 
18*00 
18*75 
19*50 
20-25 
21*50 
25*38 
26*25 
27*13 
28-00 
28*88 
29-75 
30*63 

40- 50 

41- 83 

42- 75 

43- 88 

45- 00 

46- 1.3 

47- 25 
48*.38 
49-.50 
50*62 
51-75 
52 87 
64-00 

55- 12 

56- 25 


Di'lltire. 
25-00 
27-50 
30-(X) 
32-50 
35-00 
37-.50 
40-00 
42-50 

4.5- 00 
47-50 
50-00 
52-.50 

5.5- 00 
57-50 
60(10 
62-50 
65*00 
67-.50 
70*00 
72-50 
75*00 
77*50 
80*00 
82-50 
85*00 
87*60 
90-00 
92-.50 
95*00 
97-.50 

100-00 

102-50 

105-00 

107-50 

110-00 

112-.50 

115*00 

117-50 

IVO'OO 

122-50 

125-00 


15 6 

16 0 
16 6 
17 0 

17 6 

18 0 
18 6 
19 0 

19 6 

20 0 


Dot tare. 
12*00 

13- 00 

14- 00 
16-00 
16 00 

17- 00 

18- 00 
19 <10 
20-00 
21-01) 
21 00 
25-00 
26 00 
S7 0l> 
28-00 

29- 00 

30- 00 

31- 00 
39-00 
40**25 
41*50 
42*75 

44- 00 

45- 25 

46- 50 

47- 75 
68-00 
59-60 
61 00 
6*2’.50 
61-00 
65-50 

67- 00 

68- 50 
70*00 
71-60 
75-00 
74-50 
76 00 
77-50 
79-05 


Dollare. 

14-50 

16- 75 

17- 00 
18*25 

19- 50 

20- 75 
22-00 
23-25 
24*50 
25-75 

29- 00 

30- 25 
31*50 
Z'i'lb 
34-00 
35*25 
.36-50 
.37-75 
47-75 

49- 31 

50- 88 
52-14 
51*00 
66*66 

57- 13 

58- 69 
71-50 
73-38 
75*25 
77-13 

79- 00 

80- 88 
82-75 
84-63 
8fi-M 
88-38 
90-25 
92-13 
94 (to 
95-88 
97-75 


Dollare. 

9-50 

10- 25 

11- 00 
11*75 
12*50 
13*2.5 
14*00 
14-75 
15*60 
16*25 

19- 00 
)9-76 

20- 50 
21 **45 
22*00 
22*75 
23*50 
24*25 
28*50 

29- .38 

30- 25 
.31-15 
32*00 

32- 88 

33- 7.5 

34- 6.3 
41-50 
45*62 
46.75 
47*87 
49*00 
50*12 
51*25 
52.37 
5.3-60 

54- 62 

55- 75 

56- 87 

58- 00 

59- 12 

60- 25 


Dollare. 
27-(M) 
29-50 
32-00 
34-50 
37-00 
39-.50 
42*(/0 
41-.50 
47-00 
49-50 
54-00 
56-50 
MOO 
61 *.50 
64-00 
66-50 
69-00 
71*50 
74*00 
76-.50 
79-<W 
81-50 
84*00 
86-50 
89*00 
91-50 
94-00 
96-50 
99-00 
l(il-50 
101-00 
106*,50 
109 00 
111 *.50 
114-00 
116-.50 

119- 00 
121-50 
121-00 

120- .50 
129 00 


Hole. - Outward Pjlom^ wme « In w. If bwrd^ eastWH«l of the White Buoy of the Bar ; Half PUotage when boarded 
we&tw&ra oi the While iiuoy of the Bar, and none to be allowed unle^ a Filot required* 

YratuporlaHon North to East Ateer> und vice vetectm 

AfrIgMe**”*’ r ; ’ »0 dollars, j A sloop of war - . . 10 dollars. 

• * - — I All merchant vessels - . 6 _ 

From Quarantine, one quarter of the Inward pilotage, exclusive of the offshore. 

Hauling into the river, Irom the wharf. 2 dollar*. » v o . snore. 

I are numbered and designated by a square Burg^^with white centre and blue border, the number behig In the 

Wardene ttflhe Pori. I 

vessels and goods arriving la a dam.xgod state, and required 


Pilot b 


to lie sold by auction forth** beneAt of uiuierwriters out of tho 
city of New \ ork, must be under the Inspection of the ward¬ 
ens. who may lie n-qulred to certify tlie cause of the damage, 
and amount of sale and ch.-irges. 

Feee. _ I.J per cent, on gross amount of sale*; and for each 
survey on board of any vessel, at any store, or along the doi:lt, 
or wharfs, 3 doU. on damaged goods; each survev on hulls 
w.ir*, rigging, &c., .5 dols.; each certiAcate, 1 dol. 25 cu.; 
ditto of distress of said vessel, 2 dols. 60 ct*.; same services for 
vessels paying foreign duties and tonnage, double. 

Quantity of Hoods to composb a Ton. 

. f'hamber ofCommeree. 

1,.568 lbs. of cortee in casks, 1,830 ditto in bags; 1.120 Ibs 
cocoa in casks, 1,.307 ditto In b.ig*. * ' * 

952 lbs. of pimento In c^sks, 1,110 ditto In baas. 

8 barrels of Auur of 196 lbs. each. " 

tu? **‘*Une tttdow, pickled Ash, pitch, tar, and 

gS^t* of pig and b,ar Iron, potashes, sugar, logwood, fustic 
Kicantgua wood, and all he,ivy dye woods, rice, honey, copper 
ore. and alt other heavy goods. * 

16 owt. of coffee, cocoa, and dried codBsh, in bulk, and 12 
cwt. of dried co<lAsb in casks of any si-se. u , wm i s 

6 cwt. ship bread in casks 7 cwt. in bags, and 8 cwt. In bulk. 
200 gallons (wine measure) rei'konlng the full conteiiu of 
the ctoks, of ojI, wine, brandy, or any kind of ibiuors. 

25 bushels of grain, peas, or beans, in casks. 

36 bushels of ditto In bulk. 


36 bushels of European salt. 

31 bushels of salt from the West Indies. 

29 bushels of sea-coal. 

40 a-et (cubic measure) of mahogany, square timber, o.rk 
plank, pine and other iKsirds, beaver, fbrs, peltry, bees'-wix. 
cotton, wool, and bale goods of all kinds. 

1 hogshead of tobacco, and 10 cwt. of dry hide*. 

8 cwt. of Cluna raw silk, 10 owt. nett boUea, and 8 cwt.^ 
green tea. 

., . . l-aree allowed by Cueiom, 

Alum in bags ... 

In casks ... 

Cheese, in <^ks or tubs • 

Coco i, in serous 
Copperas, in casks - 

Cassia, in boxes . . 

In mats 

Cinnamon, In boxes . • 

In bales 

Cloves, in casks . . 

in bags 

Currants, in casks . • 

in lioxos . • 

Figs, In tioxes . • 

Glue, In casks ... 

in Itoxes . . 

Mentp, in bales • « 

Indigo, in cases . . 

Nutmegs, in c.isks . . 

in bag. . . 


5n>s. 

10 per <-cnt. 
15 — 

8 — 

10 — 
actual 
6 )>er cent* 
actual 
6 |Mjr ceut 
12 _ 

4 

12 - 
10 

' 10 « 
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Powder, gl,n. In J cask* - - - 9 lbs. 

whole ik>, - “ - 513 — 

Plums, in boxes - - - 8 per cent. 

Primes, in ilo, . • - H — 

Paris, whit,? in casks • - -10 — 

Raisim, in jar . . » 18 lbs. 

inlKixcit - - - iA percent, 

in casks - - - 151 — 

In frails • • . 4 — 

in drums • - - 10 — 

Rice - - - - 10 — 

Snuir, in boxes - - . lA _ 

Sugar-candy, in tubs • - - lA — 

Sugar, ill loaves • • - li )bs. 

Hteel, i>ej bundle - • . 3 _ 

ShuniHi', no tare: sometimes 1 III. pet bag is aiioweil. 

Sheet iron, in casks . - _ lA (ler cent 

Steel, in cases and casks • - 8 — 

Spikes, in casks - • - 8 — 

in bain - - - 3 — 

Tallow, in hales - - • 8 — 

in casks - - *151 — 

in serous - - • 8 —- 

in tubs - - - 16 — 

Twine, in boxes - - - 1*2 — 

ill casks • « -la¬ 
in bales - - - 3 — 

Tobacco, in boxes - - 16 — 

Wire, in casks - - - 8 — 

IVhiting, in do. - - - 10 — 

Actu^ tare is allowed on fruit if required. 

Tan't ullotvtd by law- 


On candles in boxes 
Cheese, in hampers or baskets 
in boxe^ 

Cho<-olate, In boxes 
Coffee in bags - 

in bales 

in casks • 

Cocoa, in liags - 

in casks • 

Cotton, in bales • 

in serous 

Indigo, In do. - 

Nails, in casks • 

Phnento, in bags 
Pcp|>er, in bags 
hugar, other than loaf sugar, in casks 
in boxes 

in in.’itg or bags - 
8alts, Olauiter 
Kugar-candy, in boxes 
Soap, in boxes 
allot, in casks 

Every whole chest of bohea tea 


Every chest of hyson or utlier green tea of 70 Ihs. 

or upwards - • -20 — 

Every box (if other tea lietwccn 60 and 70 lbs. - 18 — 
do. do. if 80 Ihs. - . 510 — 

do. do. from 80 lbs. and upwards • 512 —- 
The aliove to include ropes, canvas, and other cover! 
On nil other boxes of tea, according to the Invoices or tu 
weight tliereuf. 


Quarantine Regnlaiiom or the Port New York. 

The following “ Act concerning Quarantine, and Rrau- 
lations in the nature of Quarantine," was pass^ May loth, 
1840 

$ 1. The anchorage ground for vessels at quarantine shall be 
near the Marine Hospital, on Staten Island, and bedesignated 
by buoys to be anchored under the direction ot the health 
oiliccr; and every vessel subject to (piurontine shall, imme¬ 
diately on her arrival, anchor witliln tliein, and there remain, 
with all persons arriving in her, subject to the examinations 
and regulations hnposed by law, 

§ 2. vessels arriving at the port of New York sliall be sub¬ 
ject to (luarantine as follows : — 

1. All vessels direct from any place wh(>re yellow, bilious- 
malignant, or other pestileiitiai or infectious lever existed at 
file tune of their deiiarture, or which shall have arrived at 
any place, and proceeded tlience to New York, or on board of 
wliich (luring (lie voyago any rase of sueh fever shall liave 
occurred, arriving tietwei n the tliirty-Zirst d.iy of May and (he 
first day of October, shall lemam at quarantine for at least 
(liirty days afU-r their arrival, and at least twenty days after 
their cargo shall have licen discharged, and shall pmurm such 
further quarantine as the health oillcer may prescribe. 

2. All vessels embraced in the foregoing subdivision arriving 
betMcen the first day of April and the first day of November, 
exclusive of the time in said suMIvision mentioned; all ves¬ 
sels from a foreign i>ort, on hoaril of whicli during the voy.ige, 
or while at the port of departure, any fierson shall have been 
tick, or from any place in the ordinary passage from wbirh 
they pass |outb ot Cape Henloi>en, arriving between the thirty- 
first day of May and the sixteentii day of October; and all 
vessels from any place (including islands) in Asia, Africa, or 
the Mediterranean, or firom any of the \Vest India, liahama, 
Betinuda, or Western Islands, or ftoin any place in America, 
In tlie oidinary passage from whlcli they pass suutliof Georgia, 
arriving between the first day of April and the first day of No¬ 
vember, shall lie subject to suih quarantine and other regula¬ 
tions as the health officer shall prescribe. 

§ 3. It shall be the duty of the health officer to board every 
vessel subject to quarantine or visitation by him immediately 
•ti her arrival; to inquire as to the health of all persons on 
board, and the condition of the vessel and cargo, by inspection 
of the bill of health, manifest, logbook, or otherwise; to 
examine on oath as many and such ix-rsons on hoard of vessels 
suspected of coming from a siekly (lort, or havuig had sickness 
en Yioard during the voyage, as ne may judge expedient, and 
to rejiort the facts and his conclusions to the mayor and com- 
wisdoners of health in wilting. 


I 4 . Tlie health officer shall have power 

1. To remove from the quarantine anchorage ground any 
vessel iie may think unsafe, to any place goutii of tq/B quaran¬ 
tine buoys, and Inside of Sandy l^(X)k. 

2. To cause any vessel under quarantine, when he hhall 
Judge it necessary for the purification of the vev.C'1 or her caigo, 
to discliarge her cargo at the quarantine grounds, or some 
other suitable place out of tlie city. 

X To cause any such vessel, her cargo, bedding, and the 
clothing of persons on board, to be ventilated, cleansed, and 
purified in such manner and during such time as he shall 
direct; and If he shall judge it necessary to prevent in¬ 
fection or contagion, to destroy any portion of such cargo, 
bedding, or clothing which he may deem incapable of puri¬ 
fication. 

4. To prohibit and prevent all persons arriving in vessels 
subject toquar.-mtine, from leaving quarantine until fifttx'n d.tys 
after the sailing of their vessel from the j>ort of her departure, 
and fifteen days after the last case of pestilential or infectious 
fever that shall have occurred on board, and ten days after her 
arrival at quarantine, unless sooner discharged l>y liim. 

A. T6 permit the cargo of any vessel under ((^uarantlne, or 
any portion thereof, whenever he shall Judge the same free 
from infection and contagion, to be conveyed to the city of 
New York, or such place as may lie designated by tho mayor 
and commissioners of htsUth, after having reported in writing 
to the mayor and commisrioners of health of said city the 
(MMidltion of said cargo, and his intention to grant sucli |icr- 
mission ; such permission, however, to be Inoperative without 
the written approval of the mayor and commissioners of 
health. 

{ 5. The .health officer, the board of health, or the mayor 
and commissioners of health may, if In their opinion it will not 
be dangerous to the public health, permit the cargo of any 
vessel under quarantine, or any part tliereof, to be shipped for 
exportation Iw sea, or transportation up tlie North or East 
rivers; but if the vessel rccL4vlng the same shall approacli 
nearer than three hundred yards to the wharves of this city, 
such cargo may be seized and sold by tlie commissioners of 
health for the use of the Marine Hospital. 

§ 6. Every vessel during her quarantine shall be deslgnatinl 
by colours, to be fixed in a conspicuous part of her main 
shrouds. 

f 7. No vessel or boat gbail #asB through the range ot 
vesi^els lying at (niarantine, or land at the quarantine gruunu 
after sunset, without ttie iiermission of tlie nealtii oiiiccr. 

} 8. No lighters shall be employed to load or unload vessel* 
at quarantine without permission of the health oiliccr, and 
subjixt to such restrictions as he shall impose. 

} 9. All passengers under quarantine who shall be unable to 
maintain themselves, sliall be provided for by the master of tlio 
vi-ssel in which they shall have arrived ; and if the master 
shall omit to provide for them, tliey shall be iiiaintHincd on 
shore at the exjiense of such vessel, and such vessel sliall not lie 
permitted to leave the (luarantinc until such expense shall ha\e 
been repaid. 

§ 10. The health officer, upon the application of the master 
of any vessel under quarantine, may coniine in any suitalile 
place on shori', any person on boaril of such vessel charged 
with having committed an ollence punishable liy the laws ot 
this Slate, or the United States, .md who cannot be secured on 
board such vessel, and such conliiiement may continue during 
the quaranthie of such person, or until be shall be proc wHlcd 
against in dtfe course of law, and tlie expenses tliereof sliall be 
charged and collected, as in tlie last preceding section. 

$ 11. All vessels and persons remaining at quamnline on the 
first day of October, shall thereafter be subject to siali quar.m- 
tine and restrictions as vessels and persons arriving on or after 
that day. 

§ 12. The board of health, or the mayor and commissioners 
of healtli, whenever in their judgment the public health shall 
require it, may order any vevsel at the wharves of the city, or 
In their vicinity, to the quarantine grouiid, or other place of 
safety, and may rctiuire all persons, articles, or things intro¬ 
duced into the city from such vessel, lobe seized, returned on 
board, or removed to the qu.iraiUine ground. In case the 
nla^ter, owner, or consignee of the ves'el cannot be found, or 
shall rrfuse or neglect to obey the order of removal, the bo.ird 
of he.dth, or the in.ayor and commissioners of liealth, sball have 
power to cause such removal at the expense of sucli master, 
owner, or consignee; and such vessel or persons sh.ill not re¬ 
turn to tlie city without the written permission of the board of 
Iiealtli, or the mayor and cominlssiouors of health. 

} 13. If any ¥<-ssel arriving at the quar.inllne ground, subject 
to quarantine, sliall lie bound to some port east of tlie city of 
New York, the health officer, after having duly visited and 
examined her, may permit her to pass on her voyage through 
(lie .Sound; but no such vessel shall be lirought to anchor 
oH'the city, nor Bhall any of the crew or passengers land in, or 
hold any communication with the city, or any person there¬ 
from. 

§ 14. No vessel, found on examination of the health officer 
to be infected with the yellow fever, or to have been so in¬ 
fected after sailing from ner port of departure, shall be per¬ 
mitted to approach within three hundred yards of tlie city of 
New York, lictween the first day of May and the first day of 
October in tiie same year. Hut the health officer, witli the 
permission of the board of health of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn, maj permit any ves-sel arriving at the port of New 
York to proceed to some wliarf designated by tne tioard of 
hcaltli of either of the ritles of New York or Brooklyn, and 
discharge its cargo; provided satisfactory proof be given to the 
health officer that tne porv or ports from which said vessel 
sailed was free from contagious or Infectious disease at the time 
of her sailing therefrom, and that no sickness of a contagious 
or Infectious type has existed on board the ve?iscl during her 
entire vovage. 

{ 15. The master of every vessel released from quarantine, 
and arriving at the city of New York, shay, within twenty-four 
hours after such arrival, deliver the permit of the health 
officer at the office of the mayor and commissioners of health, 
or to such person as they shall direct, but such vessel shall not 
approach within three hundred yards of the city of New York, 
without the wri'leii permission of the mayor and commissioners 
of health. 

S Ifi. Every vessel having hod during the voyage a case of 
small'pox, or infet-tiuus or contagious disease, and every vet* 
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sti from A foreign port having paaaenfm, and not henrelnhefore 
declared subject to <]Uarantinet shall* on her arrival at the 
quarantine ground* be suMect to visit atlon by the health officer* 
but shall not be detained beyond the time requisite for due ex¬ 
amination* unless she shall have on hoard during the voyage 
some case of small-pox, or infectious or contagions disease* in 
which case she shall Ite subject to such quarannneas the health 
officer shall prescribe; and it shall be the dutv of the health 
officer, whenever he thinks it is necessary for the preservation 
of the public health, to cause the persons on board of any ves¬ 
sel to be vaccinated. 


S 17. Nothing in this act contained shall prevent any vessel 
arriving at the quarantine from again going to sea before 
breakingbulk. 

§ 18. The commissioners of health shall admit into the 
Marine Hospital any passenger who shall have paid hospital 
monies* during anv temporary sickness, within one year after 
such payment. Tlie mayor of the city of New Yoik, the resi¬ 
dent physician, and the comnrflssioners of health of said city, 
■hall constitute a board of appeal from any direction or rwu- 
lation of the health officer, with power to grant such ana so 
mucli relief as may appear to the board thus constituted, or a 
majority of them, expedient and proper j the decision of the 
board or health, however, to be paramount. 

S 19. Every appeal from a decision of the health officer shall 
be made by serving upon him a written notice of such appeal, 
within twelve hours after such decision, (.Sundays excepted,) 
and the health officer shall make a return in writing, including 
the facts on which the decision is founded, within twelve hours 
after the receipt of such notice, (Sundays excepted,! to the 
mayor, who shall linmedlatriy call a meeting of the board of 
appeal, and shall bo president of said board, and said appeal 
shall be heard and decided within twenty-four hours there¬ 
after, (Sundays excepted,) and the exeention of the decision 
appealed from shall be suspended until the determination or 
the appe.al. 

i 20. Every master of a vessel suVdect to flaarantlne or visi¬ 
tation, arriving in the port of New York, who shall refuse or 
neglect either— ... 

1. To proccptl with and anchor his vessel at the place as¬ 
signed for quarantine, at the time of his arrival: 

2. To suninlt ids vessel, cargo, and passenjws to the ex¬ 
amination of the health officer, and to furnish ail ncoessarv 
Inform.ation to en.alile that €>fflcer to determine to what length 
of quarantine and other regulations tliey ought respectively to 
besuhlectj or, 

3. To remain with his vessel at quarantine during the period 
assigned f6r her qu.arantlne; and while at quarantine, to com¬ 
ply with the directions and r^lAtlons prescribed hy law, and 
with such as any of the oflicers of health, by virtue of the 
authority given to them by law, shall prescribe m relation to 
his vessel, his cargo, himself, or Ids crew, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and he punished by a fine not exceeding 2000 
dollarp, or by imprisonment not exceeding twelve months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

S 21. Every master of a vessel hailed by a pilot, who shall 
either — I 


1. Give false Information to such pHot relative to the con* 
dtdon of hU vessel, crew, passengers, or cargo, or the health ct 
the place or places whence he came, or refuse to give such its* 
formation as shall be lawflilly required t 

2. Or land any person from his vessel, or permit any person 
except a pilot to come on board his vessel, or unlade or tranship 
any portion of his cargo, before his vessel shall have been 
visited and examined by the health officer: 

3. Or shall approach with his vetsd nearer the city of New 
York than the place of quarantine to which he shall be 
directed: 

iShall be guilty of the like oiTence, and be subject to the like 
punishment. And every person who shall land finin any such 
vessel, or unlade or tranship anv portion of her cargo, under 
like circumstances, shall be guilty of the like offence, and be 
subject to the like punishment. 

f 22. Every person who shall violate any provision of this 
act, or neglect or refuM to comply with the iliroctlons and 
regulations which any of the officers of health may prescribe, 
shall be guilty of the like offence, and be subject* for each 
offence, to the like punishment. 

4 2.3. Every person who shall oppose or obstruct the health 
officer tn performing the duties required of him, shall be guilty 
of the like offence, and be punished by fine not exceeding 500 
dollars, or by Imprisonment not exceeding three months^ or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

J 24. Every person who, without authority of the health 
cer, commisMlorwrs of health, or board of health, shall go 
within the enclosure of the quarantine ground, shall .be gujfty 
of the like offence, and be punished by fine not exceeding 100 
dollars, or by Imprisonment not exceeding thirty days* or by 
both such fine and Imprisonment. 

$ 25. Every jwrson who shall go on board of, or have any 
communication. Intercourse or dealing with any vessel at 
quarantine, without the permission of the health officer, shall 
be guilty of the like offence, and be subject to the like punish¬ 
ment. And such offender shall be detained at quarantine so 
long as the health officer shall direct, not exceeding twenty 
days, unless he shall be taken sick of some pestilential or in¬ 
fectious disease. 

J 26. Every person who shall violate the provlstons of the 
fifth article of title 2nd of chapter 14th of part first of the 
Revised Statutes, by refusing or neglecting to obey or comply 
with any order, prohibition or regulation made by the board 
of health, in the exercise of the powers therein conferred, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanon punishable by fine and imprison¬ 
ment, at the discretion of ttie court by which the onender 
shall he tried. 

4 27. Articles 1st, 3rd, 4th, and Cth, of title 2nd of chapter 
I4th of part first of the Kevis^ Statutes 5 an act entitled "An 
act to amend title 2n(l, chapter 14th, part first of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to the quarantine regulations of the iwrt of 
New York,” passed May 2. 1836; an act entitled " An act 
relative to the quarantine laws,” jpassed May 7. 1839; pn act 
entitled "An act to amend the Revlseii Statutes relating to 
the public health,’* passed April 12. 1842, and ail other laws 
inconsistent with this act, are hereby rci>ealed. 


We have derived these statements from the New York Annual Register ; The Picture of Nevi York ; 
Hunt's Commercial Magazine i and VAitiable private communications. 

Trade and Navigation op thb United States. 

Trade and Navigation of the United ^atcs,for the Year ending the 30iA of June, 19f!)2. — (Fro»i the 
Official Accounts, p,3{)4., printed hy Order of Congress.) 

Statement of the Commerce of each State and Territory, for the Year commencing the Ist of July, 1851* 
.ind ending the 30tii of June, 1852. 


Slates. 

1 Value of Exports. 

J Value of Imports. j 

j Donjcbtic Produce. 

1 Foreign Produce. 

Total of 
American 
and Foreign 
Produce. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Total. 

In 

A merlcan 
Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

VeisseU. 

Total. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Vessels. 

Total. 


Dot lam. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dotlar$. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Drilars. 

Dollars 

M.aine - 

1,.VJ7,Z01 

71.071 

1,668,27'! 

43,902 

5,642 

* 49 ,.514 

I,717,H1S 

947,926 

147,051 

1,094,977 

.S'. H.mm^hirc 

6.'),2.3.'^ 

1,971 

67.201 


2,254 

2,251 

69,4.5S 

68,661 

14,6.5> 

83,.3I9 

\ irniimt 

2Ifi,08^ 


2I6,08> 

172,025 


172,02.5 

.388,11.’ 

192,592 


192..'.:).3 

.Massacliu-Ctts 

9,022,796 

5,121,205 

14,1(4,001 

1,527,616 

874,852 

2,402,4 9>i 

16,516,199 

22,306,206 

11,198^58'. 

.33,.'»«»1,789 

Khiult* Island 

J67,5l< 

6,566 

174,IJ5 

6,031 

21 

5,0G( 

179,175 

191,062 

10,618 

201,680 

( oiiriei licut 

501,67:1 

1,225 

505,901 

276 


276 

.506,174 

376,278 

I8,.397 

394.675 

New N'oric 

50,723,02:1 

23,319,552 

74,042,.581 

9,320,678 

1*121,197 

13,441,875 

87*481,456 

101,476,789 

30,852,517 

I32,329,.30G 



1,438 

1,1.38 




1,138 


2.19 i 

2,191 

reiinsylvaiila 

8,971,9.>() 

1,550,519 

5,522,419 

260,930 

45,192 

306,122 

5,828,571 

9,098,424 

5,687,193 

11,785.9(7 

.\larylan<l 

4,391,692 

2,122,919 

6,514,641 

120,129 

33,091 

153,220 

6,667,861 

5.620,114 

1,099,872 

6,719,986 

Disi. Columbia 

79,1)00 


79,00.5 




79,005 

64,142 


54,142 

CirLjiiila 

1.618,09.-: 

1,10.3,GM 

2,721,707 

2,506 

450 

2,950 

2*724,6,57 

362,768 

.37.3,OW 

7,^5,858 

N. Curclina 

406,.3e7 

165,906 

572,276 

4,122 


4,123 

57C,.399 

167,547 

1.32.941 

.300,488 

S. tiarolina 

6,969,817 

4,700,201 

11,670,021 




11,670,021 

1,742,492 

4.33,122 

2,I75;614 

(Jiorgia 

1,82.5,121 

.3,173.891 

4,999,015 

75 


75 

4,999,090 

264,789 

210,1.36 

474,925 

Florida - 

1,180,1.35 

1,0.31,841 

2,511,976 




2,511,976 

28,757 

1,956 

.30,71.3 

Aliibaina 

l(),.3yO,377 

G,«9.3,2f»4 

I7,38.3,.58l 


2,123 

2,123 

17*385,704 

23.3,564 

354,818 

5«8,.382 

Louisiana 

33,169,188 

15,338,981 

48,808,469 

205*936 

44*780 

250*716 

49,058,885 

9,7.32,977 

2,.321,74V 

12,057,724 

iMis-issl)ipi 











ri-nnesnec 








256,504 


' 256,.504 

A1 is.souri 








914A26 


914,826 

(duo . 

145,807 

' 207.707 

35.3,614 




85.3,514 

775,190 

157,026 

932,216 

Rcntncky 








18.5A59 


186,559 

Muhigan 

100,4.36 

31,930 

132,366 

4,838 

8,448 

12,786 

145,152 

191,976 

4,264 

196,240 

Illinois 

44,235 

7,090 

51 ,.32.5 




51,825 

3,996 

837 

4,8.32 

Texas - 

151,706 

77,568 

229,.331 

468,799 

14,942 

'483*741 

718,075 

65,328 

12,561 

77,892 

Nan Francisco, 











California - 










4,648,587 

Oregon - 











lUlnne&nta 



■ 

• 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

1,207 

1.207 

Total 

127,310,.547 

65,028,437 

192,.3fi8,';84 

12,1.36,390 

»,I52,992T7,289,3821 

209,658,366 

155,«58,4fi7l5.3.a38,388 

212,945,442 
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Account of the Value of the Exports and Imports ol the United States, for the followhr{r YenrR, otiding 
till 1842 Inclusive on the 30th of September, and since then on the 30th of June, with a Column show- 
log the Population, as ascertained at the different Periods when a Census was taken. 


I Articles, the Growth,] trtlclea, the Growth, Total Value of 
I’rotluce, or IManuf'ac>|Produce^ or Manufac- Export* from tht 


xMm from ^e ‘‘“o die Gniteci Unlud Mate* 

'?/iUtIrf*8twiir from Foreign according to the 

United Htate*. Countrle*. Official CenhU*. 


Dollars. 

68.313.. 500 
73,«fi4.'t37 
60,976,838 
61,683,640 
43/171,894 
49,874.079 
47.165,409 
50,649,500 
66,944,745 
63,0.5.5.710 
68,9«1,69l 
50,669,669 
5.5,700,193 
59,46‘4,0i9 
6i,V77,057 
68,137,470 
70,317,698 
81,0‘21,16* 

I01,1S9,0S^ 

106,916,680 

95,564,414 

96,(m,81tl 

10.5,533,891 

113,89.5,634 

106,38‘2,728 

92,969,996 

99,71.5,178 

99,299,776 

102,141.893 

1.50,6.37,164 

132,901,121 

1.32,666,9.55 

1.36,916,912 

196,689,718 

192.. 3(i8,98t 


Dollars, 

87,671,569 

9.3,281,133 

70,142,521 

69,691.669 

64,974,382 

72,160,281 

74,699,0.30 

75,986,657 

99.. 5.36.388 
77,696,322 

82.. 324.827 
72,264,686 

72.. 368.671 

73.899.. 508 
Kl,310,.583 
87,176,913 
9<1,140,4.3.3 

104 ,.3.36,973 
121,69.3,577 
128,66.3,010 
117,419,376 

108.486.616 
121,028,416 
1.32,085,946 
121,851,803 
101.691,5.34 

ne month-i only. 
111,200,04.5 
114,646,606 

113.488.616 
1.58,618,622 
1.54,036,136 
145,755,820 
151,898,720 

218.. 388.011 
209,658,706 


Dollars, 

{ Previous to Oct.1. 
20, the return* do 
not show the value ol 
imporis.l 

62 ..58.5,724 
83,211,541 
7 7..579,267 
80,.549,007 
96,340,075 
81,974,477 
79,481,068 
88,509,824 
74,492,.527 
70,876,920 
ln.3,191,124 
101,029,266 
10.3,191,124 
126,521 ,.3,32 
149,895,742 
189,9.80,0.35 
140,989,217 
11.3,717,404 
169,092,1.32 
107,141,519 
127,946,177 
100,162,087 

108,43,5,0.3.5 
It 7.2,5 4,.561 
121,691,797 
146,545,6.38 
151,997,928 
147,857,4,39 
178,138,318 
210,224,9.32 
212,94.5,142 


Sutnuiary Statement of the Value of the Exports of the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the 
Unite d States, ti iiring the Year ending the 30th of .Tunc. 1852. _ 

Prniliui (if'ths Sea. I Dollars. I Dollars- I Dollars. I JI/ar>nfoelures (ami.) I Dollars. I Dollats. | Dollars. 


Oil, spcnnaceli • 

Oil, wh.ile and other Osh 
IVhalebone 
S|H rnm< ftl candles 
llrird or smoked ti»h - 
Pirkletl fl.sh 

Product of the Forest. 
Wood- 

.St.ives, .shingles,boards, 
tiew^ timber, 5tc. - I 
Other lumber - 
Masts and sp.ir* 

Oak liark and other dv<* 
M.amilaclures of wood - t 
Navd stores, tnr, |ilt< h, 
ro in, and tiiriientine 
Ahbes, pot Olid pearl - 


Product <if A/'riculture. 

Of animals— 

Ileef, tallow, hides, 
horned cattle - 
Butter and chi-cse 
Pork (pickled), bacon, 
lard, live hogs 
llories and mule* 

Sheep » . - 

Wool - 


Indian corn • 

Indian meal 
Kye meal 

H\e, oat*, and other 
■«mnll grain and pulse 
Biscuit or ship tiread - 
Potatoes - - - 


riotton » - 

I'obncco * * ■ 

Hemp 

Other agrlcul. protlucU— 
Flax *cetl 

11 op* . - - 

Brown sugar 

Indigo . - - 

Manufactures, 

Wax 

ReKned sugar 
t^hocolate - • * 

Spirits IVom grain 
Spirits from inotnsse* 
Molasses • 

Vinegar 

Beer, ale, porter, and eidi t 


Dollars. Mannfaetures (cent,) Dollars. 
hln*. ed oil - - - - 

'4|»irits of turpentine • • 

11 onseliold furniture - - 

< loaches and other < arriages - 
H Its - « - - • 

S. iddlery - - ... 

T. ollow candles and soap • • * 

2,282,342 Snutr and tobacco • - • 

he.ither, lioots, and shoe* - - 

t'abic* and cortl.tge - • 

Gunpowder A - ... 

Salt - T - ... 

r,ead-- . . ... 

Iron—nig, bar, and nail* • • 

Casting* . . . . - 

All mamifaeiures of . - 

(Copper and liras.*, and nia- 
niifaeture* of - ... 

Medical drug.* . ... 

Cotton piece goods— 

-r an oon Printed or coloured « 926,404 

7,864,220 tj,. c.i.ioisoi 
Cotton Ihre.id and yarn - .31,718 

. otton. all inanufdcturcs of 571,6.3.S 

Flax and hemp — 

Cloth and thre.rd - * 

• B.ig* and other manu¬ 
factures of . . ~ - 

Wearing apnarel - - * * 

Karthen and stone ware - ' 

I'omliK and buttons - * 

Brushes of ill I kind* - * 

Hilliard tables and appa¬ 
ratus - • . - * 

Umbrellas, parasol*, and 
sunshades - - - ■ * 

Morocco and other leather 
not Hold by the pound - * 

Fire-engines and .apimraius 
Printing presses and type 
Musical instruments - " 

Book* and maps - - * ■ 

Parer and stationery • ■ 

P.aints and varnlah - - ■ • 

. 26,210,027 pi*'** •• ■ ’ ■ ; 

?o’ofl’i83 ''ewJr and lead I ! I - 

' iMfiig Marble and Stone - . - - 

* Gold and silver and gold 

leaf - - . - - 

Gold and silver coin . - * 2 

\rtiflcbil Bowers and 
jewellery - - . . - 


150.196 


Vriictesnot enumerated. 
Manufactured • 

Raw produce 
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Account of tlt« registered, enrolled, and licensed Tonnage of the United States, from 181$. 


Years. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Enrolled and 
llcensetl 
Tonnage.. 

Total Tonnage. 

Years, 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

Enrolled and 
licensed 
Tonnage. 

Total Tonnage. 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
I8‘22 

1823 

1824 

1825 ! 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 
18.31 
18.12 
IH.3,1 

1831 
18.35 

Toni. 95tAf. 
606,088 64 
612,930 44 
619,017 53 
619,096 40 
628,150 41 
6.39,920 76 
669,972 60 
700,787 8 
737,'J78 15 
747,170 44 
812,619 37 
650,142 88 
576,475 33 
620,451 92 
686,989 77 
750,026 72 
857,4.38 42 
885,821 60 

Tons. 95tAa. 
609,095 61 
617,821 17 
661,118 66 
679,062 .30 

696.. 548 71 
696,614 37 
719,190 87 
722,323 69 
7'J6,2I2 68 
873,437 34 
928,772 50 
610,651 88 
615,301 10 

617.. 391 .32 
752,460 .39 
8.56,123 22 
901,168 67 
9.39,118 49 

Tom. 95tAs. 
1,225,184 20 
1,260,751 61 
1,280,166 24 
1,298,958 70 
1,324,699 17 
1,3.36/16.5 68 
1,389,163 2 
1,42.3,111 77 
1,534,190 8.3 
1,620,607 78 
1,741.,3»1 87 
1,260,977 81* 
1,191.776 43 
l,*#)7,81f. V» 
1,4.3'J,450 21 
1,601,14') 91 
1,758,907 14 
1.821,910 It 

1836 

1837 
18.38 
1839 
1810 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 
11852 

Tons. 95/As 
897,774 51 
810,447 29 
822,591 86 
834,244 51 
899,764 76 
94.5,803 42 
975,358 74 
l,n09,.306 1 
1,068,764 91 
1/)95,172 44 
1,131,286 0 
1,241,312 0 

1 ,.360,886 0 
1,438,'J41 0 

1,'8.5,711 22 
1,726,307 0 

1,89>J,44S 20 

Tom 9.5ffcs. 

984,328 14 

1/we ,2.18 40 
1,17.3,047 89 
1,262,234 27 
1,280,9'J9 35 
1,184,'JIO 90 
1,117,031 90 
1,149,297 92 
1,211,330 11 
l,32l,8‘4g 57 
1,431,798 0 
1,597,252 0 
1,79.3,15,5 0 
1,89.5,073 0 
1,949,74,3 1 

2.046,132 0 
2,238/192 27 

Tims. 95tA«, 
1,882,102 65 
l/i»6,685 69 
1,995,6.39 80 
2,t)96,478 81 
2,180,764 16 
2.130,744 37 
2,092/190 69 
2,168,601 93 
2,280,(8J5 7 
2,417,002 6 
2,563,084 0 
2.831,544 0 
3,1.57,041 0 

3,8.34,014 0 
3,5.35,4,54 23 
3.772,43!) 0 
4,158.440 47 


fSiatistical View of the Commerce of the United States, exhibltinj? tlie Value of Exports to, and 
.Imports from, each Foreign Country, and the Tonnage of American and Foreign Vessels arriving 
from and departing to each Foreign Country, during the Year ending June 30. 1852. 


Value of Exports. 


American Tonnage. Foreign Tonnage. 


Entered Cleared 
llieUnliLHi from the 
i^taes. |U. Slates. 


Entered 

|thclJnite»l| 

Slates. 


Cleared 
from the 
U. Sl.ite». 


RussU - 


>sia 


Sweden and Norwriy 
SwedMi Vt'eat Indies 
Denmark 

1) inish West Indies 
H.nise Towns 
liniland - - 

Dutch East Indies • 

Dutch West Indies • 

Duicli Guiana 
Relgiuin • 

Kngl.ind - • 

Scoil.iiid • • 

1 rid.uid • 
hliraliar 
.Malta • 

Mauritius 

ilritish East Indies • 

Capo of Good Hope • 

liriiisli Hniiduras . 

liriiish (iiiiana 

Itritrsh West Indies - 

lliiiish American Colonics 

r.tnfida - 

Austratia 

K.illil.ind Islands 

Fiance on the Atlanilc 

l''r.mce on die Meillterranean 

Fietu li We.t Indies 

Flench Guiana 

Spain on (lie Atlantic 

.'sp liii on the Mediterranean 

I enerlttt? and other Canaries 

.Manilla and I'hilippine Islands 

Ciilia 

Other Stianish West Indies 
Portugal 
Aladelra . 

Fayal and other Arnres 
C.'ilie de Verd Islands 
Italy 

IS.tily . 

Sardinia - 
Tuscar 
Ionian 
iGrecce 

Triisite and other Austrian ports 
Purkey - 

Ilayll - . > 

'.Mexico - 
t'entral Amcriea 
New Grenada 
Veneruela 
Holivia - 
Rra/il 

[hsplaline Ueputilic 
, .1 rgentine Ilepiiblic 
Chili - 
[Peru 
China 

IWest Indies generally 
Asia generally 
•South America generally 
Africa generally 
South Seas 
Etpiador • 

.San Franchco, California 
jOther Places 

Tnt.n1 -_ 


islands 


DolUtrt. 

I,i)f.l, 71 S 

7.V2,Slfi 
Dti.StlV! 
!).1,(Ut9 
8UI,4.1t> 
e.lU'i.W 
2,2!)‘4Slh 
112,9'*' 
i'j'i.i.'., 
83,952' 
3,202,767 
I07,7.S8,6.5; 
2,til,118 
573.2.50 
22!),3«2 
‘Ml..31: 
11,520 
56.5,1.3.S 
22I,2.3f, 
292,813 
712,2S<i 
3,512,133 
2,6.50,131 
4.001,96,3 
1'J6,.5.51 
7,36.3 
20,793,S78 
1,396,192 
429,816 
64,717 
4')8,3H 

2.718.. 501 
16,171 

211,791, 
.5,803,196 
1,01.5,56.3 
234,064 
87,9,32 
17,76t. 
,51,42.' , 

1.. 573.8.52 
.5.5,619 

769,Vt»9 

17,69"' 


1.53 
25,322 
1,99.3 
22,613 
120,697 
6M,0.30 
204,6.81 
181,18.5 
17.766 
7,282 
1,001,003 
4,.536,18.5' 
230,63.5, 
too 


39.. 360 
1.718 

69,2.59 

l«,.38l 

79,'J.56 

1,141,822 

2,712,097 

11,71.3 

1.177 

1,721,111 

79,131 

2.5.. 598 
1,27-‘ 


1.5 

9,927 

714.. 355 
39/.42 

4,129 

7,180 

1,386 

9,651 

20.5.. 312 
U),.S9t> 
42,286 


Do/A/r*. 
1,200,181)1 
93,38(. 
7.58,168 
92,79-, 
11.5,6.5 V 
931,13 
6,876,9.55. 
2,197,529 
321,182 
317,145 
91,234 
4,203,770 
112,321,812, 
2,671,78.3 
57.3,.3. 
27.H.I.59 
H3..322 
11,520 
601,498 
225,9.51 
862,072 
760,667 
.3,592.089 
3,791.‘J.5r, 
6,717,060 
VOS,26, 
8,510 
22.515,319 
1,1;.5,.329 
45.5,111 
66 , 02 ." 
.526,.522 
2,8.32,711 
16,516 
221,718 


6,51 


1,055,105 
2.38,19.3 
95,112 
19,152 
61,076 
1,779,194 
66,.5.3') 
^11,49.' 
17,69; 


Dollar*. 

1,,81,626 
21,26.3, 
77.5,418 
4,281 
16,61 
191,71 
8,171,11- 
1,6.3.5.561 
1,01.5,991; 
552,.561 I 
86,7.38] 
2,0.51,01.3 
88,119,859 
‘2,.3.55,9i; 

152 ,.5.3,3 
10.5,853 
J14,.361' 

4,225,011 

190,798 

261,616 

4.3,913 

1,0.30,.5.^ 

1,520,3.30 

4,5b9,'J69 


21,195,911 
1,6'J1,352 
46,287 
32,122 
312,09fi' 
1,44.3,97' 
51,61^ 
1,522.616 
17,861,728 
.',001,223 
266,864 
90,00.* 
29,316 
18,129 
1,234,'.)(l.5 

606.. 51J 
71,901, 

210.. 589 


2,40.3,5.30 
26.5,82.5 
1,479,326 
I,106,.372 
.386,1.36' 
1,298,2.36 
726,021 
210,705 
‘2,782,179 
181,1.56 
518,007 
2,013,8.36 
.333,794 
2,480,tr" 



.192,36 8.9^ 


2,7.3.3,419 

316,196 

1,718,‘»0.3 

2,281,929 

47^16 

1,51.^791 
793,11,3 
210,705 
3,021,01V 
193,07.3 
7'J9.1I7 
2,3.39,1.3.3 
3.5.5,842 
2,66.3,177 
72,208 
14,04') 
4.3,291 
1,246,141 
333,406 


2.3,.591 
308.749 
6.56,100 
1.870.672 
1,619,206 
368,3 •>.5 
750/,27 
2,121,864 

12,2.30,28') 

4‘J,707 

2,091,097 

2,062,11.0 

691,892 

10,5'93,950 

131/58.3 

113,086 

1,057,6.57 

4,462 

70,585 

4,648,587 

0,688 


721 

.3.3,5 

14,292 

27,051 

11,9.;; 

7.. 5.51 
15,119 

f>,6')8 

15,')82 

719,818 

2I,6'J5 

5,1.5H 

612 

016 

*42;910 
1,86.3 
4,775 
3 ,,-‘04 
70,O.S5 
63,88* 
774,871 

4.. 367 

184,041 

'J,201 

8,0.3'. 

1,5)6 

12,445 

12,113 

837 

12,513 

441,418 

58,885 

1,918 

1,021 

2,816 

588 


416 

“ 1.502 
6,857 
36,871 
27,046 
31,1.39 
191,101 
16,361 

83,4281 
790 
13,4.5.3 
2.3,165! 
29,0111 
62,076 


20,108 
27,.521 
18,7.59 


672,488 

19,856 

4,116 

7.. 578 
2,442 

*.52,763 

4.34.3 
5,020 

12,123 

09,170 

122,809 

765,')».5 

9.. 3|8 
208 

187,965 

26,798 

16,955 

1.78.3 
10,968 

6,174 

79.3. 

11/1.39 

370„3n6 

36,010 

C,.307' 

4,171, 

1,447 

1.62.3 

6,609 

13,413 

1.. 302 


14,021 
3,909 
32,.36.5 
29,719 
64 ,.586 
183,376 
11,214 
646 
59,454 
2,906 
13,711 
21 ,.386 
.5,179 
67,264 


15,556 

MOO 

10 , 6 !) 

2/)84 

15,638 

41.3,103 

71,6.'iO 

69,41 

'41181 


2„57G 

1,.304' 

40,125 


.35,.370 

1I,.3'J8 

3,01. 


48,.537 

12,001 

4,70.. 


12,780 
6,1.36 
4,159 


1,658 

651 

6,821 

12,780 

1,3.57 

4,633 

3.311 

23,166| 
1,718 
4,872 
25,.3t^ 


|209.n.5H,.36( 


3,2.30,.59012,057,3.5H | 


Tons. 

.3,01, 

1,5,58 
6,517 
125 
3,916 
6,581 
87,500 
•22,92.'. 
14,022 
71.5 
914 
5,940 
896,017 
22,288 
9,460 
1,802 
4 5.3 
786 
7,7.30 
612 
2,440 
3,712 
38,097 
544,518 
689,.34 5 
17,016 

11,085 
6,517 
2,119 

8,406 
37,631 
1,1.3.3 


13,400 

.3VV 

7.. 32(I 
17.971 

5,88.S 
5,1,58 
3 109 

5.718 

^i5,37 

4.. 381, 
23,102 
11/7,31 
2l/)07 
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BWi of Exchange. — By a revised law of the State of New 
York, the fullowin/( damages on bills drawn or negotiated in 
t)i)H State, fuvd protested for non-payment, are allowed, via. — 

Bills drawn on the States of Mune, New Hampshire. Ver¬ 
mont, Massachusetto, Rhode Island, iJonnectlcut, New Jersey, 
Penitsylvania, Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia or dtatrict 
of Columbia, 3 per cent. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentncky, or 
I'ennessee, 6 per cent. 

Any other state or territory of the U. States, or any other 
place, on or at\)acent to this continent, and north of the emator, 
or any British or other foreign possessions in the West Indies, 
or elsewhere on the Western Atlantio Ocean, or any port or 
place in Europe, 10 per cent. 

Such damages shall be In lieu ofinterest, charges of protest, 
and all other charges Incurred previous to and at the time of 
giving notice of non-payment, but the holder of such bill shall 
be entitled to demand and recover lawful interest upon the 


Bgcregatc amount of the principal sum epcciflcd in such hill, 
and of the damages thereon, flrom the time at which notice of 
protest for non-payment shall have been given, and payment 
of such prlncii)al sum shall have been demanded. — H^'t. 19. 

If the contents of such bill he expressed in the mon^ of ac¬ 
count of the U. Htates, the amount due thereon, and of the 
damages herein allowed fur the non-payment thereof! shall be 
ascertained and determined without any reference totnerate of 
exchange existing between this State and the place on which 
such bin shall have been drawn, at the time of the demand of 
payment or of notice of non-payment. — Sect. 90, 

If the contents of such bill be expressed iiv the money of ac¬ 
count or currency of any foreign country, then the amount 
due, exclusive of the damaim payable theieof, shall be ascer¬ 
tained and determined by the rate of exchange or the value of 
such foreign currency, at the lime of the demand of payment. 
- Sect. 21. 


Tariff of thb United States. —Notwithstanding the unprecedented progress of the 
United States in wealth and population, their foreign trade was nearly stationary for the 
10 years ending with 1830. And yet, considering the spirit of commercial enterprise 
by which the people, particularly in the New England States and New York, are ani¬ 
mated, and their skill in navigation, it might have been fairly presumed that the growth 
of their foreign trade would, at lea.st, have kept pace with the development of the inter¬ 
nal rcsources'of the country. That it did not do so, is wholly owing to the policy of 
government. Not satisfied with the extraordinary advances their constituents had made 
in numbers and wealth, Congre.ss seems to have believed that their career might be acce¬ 
lerated by means of Custom-house regulations!—by giving an artifloial direction to a 
portion of the public capital and industry, and turning it into channels into which it 
would not naturally flow. 

No one who has the slightest acquaintance with the condition of America — who 
knows that she is possessed of boundless tracts of fertile and unappropriated land—that 
her population is comparatively thin, and wages high —can doubt for a moment that 
agriculture mustt for a long scries of years, be the most profitable species of employment 
in which her citizens can engage. There can be no rluestion, indeed, that such branches 
of manufacture as are naturally adapted to her peculiar situation will gradually grow 
up and flourish in America, without any artifleial encouragement, according as her 
population becomes denser, and as the advantage which now exists on the side of agri¬ 
culture becomes less ‘decided. And the imposition of moderate duties on foreign 
articles for the sake of revenue would certainly give these branches all the protection 
to which they are justly entitled, or more. But to force, by means of duties and pro- 
liibitions, impo.scd not for the sake of revenue, but of protection, the premature growth 
of manufactures, is plainly to force ,a portion of the industry and capital of the country 
into businesses in which it will be least productive. 

Such, however, was, for a lengthened period, the policy of the American legislature. 
The exploded sophisms of the mercantile system, though renounced by every statesman 
in Europe, have acquired a noxious influence in Congress, and have been put forth 
with as much confidence, as if their soundness neither had been nor could be questioned I 
From lflI6 down to the pre.sent time (1846), the object of the American legislature 
has, for the most part, been to bolster up a manufacturing interest, by imposing oppres¬ 
sive duties on most manufactured articles imported from abroad. Now, it is obvious, 
even bad the articles produced in America through the agency of this plan been nearly 
as cljeap as those they superseded, that nothing would have been gained by it; for, to 
whatever extent the importation of foreign articles may be diminished, there must be 
a corresponding diminution in the exportation of native American products; so that the 
only result would have been the raising up of one .species of industry at the expense of 
some other species entitled to an equality of protection. But the “ American system” 
was not so innocuous. Instead of the goods manuflictnred in the States being as cheap 
as similar ones manufactured in Europe,*thcy were admitted to be, at an average, from 
.30 to 50 or 60 per cent, dearer I I'lie extent of the pecuniary sacrifice that was thus 
imposed on the Union by the tariff modified in 18.32 has been variously estimated by 
American writers; and we have been assured by those who have the best means of 
knowing, that it may be taken as amounting to from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 dollars, 
or from about 11,000,000/. to 13,000,000/.! And this immense burden — a burden 
nearly three times as great as the whole public expenditure of the republic — was 
incurred for no purpose of public utility, and was productive of nothing but misclii^ 
The whole effect of the scheme was to divert a certain amount of the national capit® 
from the production of cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, &c., the equivalents sent to foreigners 
in payment of manufactured goods, to the direct production of these goods themselves 1 
And as the latter species of industry is less suitable for America, a tax of 13,000,000/. 
a year was imposed on the Union, that the manufacturers might*be enabled to continue 
a losing business. We leave it to others to determine whether the absurdity of the 
system, or its costliness, be its more prominent feature. That its influence has not been 
more injurious is solely owing to the smuggling it occasioned. With' a frontier like 
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that of America, It would be worse than absurd to suppose that the old tariff could be 
carried into effect But it had enough of influence to render it highly prejudicial 
— to occasion a great rise in the price of many important articles—to cripple the trade 
and navigation of the country—and to throwflh considerable part of it into the hands of 
smugglers, who carried it on in defiance of the law. 

It is difllcult, however, to say how long the system of imposing high duties on most 
foreign products might have b^n maintained without so much as a check, but for its 
political effects. It was principally patronised by the Northern States; and though it 
would be difficult to show that they derived any benefit from it, it is, at all events, pretty 
certain that it was most injurious to the Southern States. Their staple products are 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, of which by far the largest portion is exported to foreign coun¬ 
tries ; and the planters speedily found that every restriction on importation from abroad 
occasioned a corresponding difficulty of exportation. Thi^ led to a disunion of interests, 
and to strong remonstrances against the tariff by the Southern States. These, however, 
were disregarded. Provoked by this treatment, South Carolina took the decisive step of 
refusing to enforce the customs acts; and threatened, if coercion were attempted, to re¬ 
pel force by force, and to recede from the Union! This was a death-blow to the high 
duties of the old* tariff. Congress now saw, what all sensible men had seen long 
before, that it was necessary to recede; that, in fact, either the tariff must be modified, 
or the integrity of the Union be brought into jeopardy. A law, commonly called the 
“Compromise Act,’’was in consequence passed on the 14th of July, 1832, which 
provided that certain reductions should be progressively made on the then existing duties 
on most descriptions of foreign goods, at certain specified periods between 1833 and 
1842, when they were, in most instances, to be reduced to 20 per cent., ad valorem. 

This act was allowed to take effect for a few years; but as the reduction specified 
in it began to come into practical operation, the manufacturers, also, began to set up 
fresh claims for additional protection. Probably, however, the latter might not have 
been able to carry their point had not the Southern States been apprehensive that if 
they made any resolute stand against tlie proposal to increase the duties, and still more 
if they threatened to secede from the Union in the event of its being carried, they might 
be brought into serious difficulties by the agitation of the question as to the emancipa¬ 
tion of their slaves. The latter, therefore, having to choose between two evils, preferred, 
of course, that which they believed to be least; and purchased a truce for the emanci¬ 
pation question by agreeing to the tariff act passed in 1842, by which comparatively 
high duties were again imposed on most descriptions of imported articles. 

Happily, however, this system has not been so permanent as was expected. The 
Western and Southern States, being those most directly interested in a low tariff, 
have of late years had a majority in Congress; and the apprehensions with regard to 
negro emancipation, excited by the proceedings in our islands, having subsided, sounder 
opinions with regard to commercial matters began again to prevail in Congress. 
Perhaps, however, the majority now referred to, or the party of Mr. Polk, might not 
have endeavoured to act on these principles without the example set by England; 
but the great commercial reforms effected in this country during the administration of 
Sir Hobert Peel, and more especially the last and greatest of all, the change in the 
corn-laws, had a powerful influence in the U. States; and Mr. Polk’s government, 
having profited by these and other circumstances which it is needless to specify, succeeded 
in carrying the comparatively liberal tariff given below, which took effect from the 
I at December, 1846. They have also passed the warehousing act, of which we have 
subjoined an abstract. 

•It is, of course, impossible to foretell whether the new tariff will be maintained for 
any considerable period. It is understood that the political party by which it has been 

acted are losing ground, and that those opposing them will, most likely, be in the 
ascendant at the next presidential election ; and, if so, it is probable that an attempt 
will be made to alter the tariff, by again imposing high duties on most species^ of 
manufactured goods. But we would fain hope that the bulk of the American people 
may see the policy of opposing any such change. They never have been supposed 
to be blind or indifferent to their own interests; and these, they may be assured, will 
be better promoted by maintaining a system which enables them to sell in the dearest 
and to buy in the cheapest markets. If they re-impose high duties they will fall wholly 
on themselves, and on no one else; and the le.ss they buy from foreigners, the less will 
they be able to export to them. It is incomparably more for their own advantage 
than for that of those who deal with them, that the existing tariff should be main¬ 
tained ; and such being the cas^ the presumption would seem to be that it will be 
maintained. 

We subjoin .some paragraphs from a late able report of Mr. Walker, secretary 
to the Treasury of the U. States, in which the sound principles of commercial inter¬ 
course, by the expediency of low duties on imports, are set in a clear light. 

3 N 2 
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” >Ve are beginning to realise the benefits of the new tariff, many imports haring been warehoiiscil fa 
anticipation of the new duties, and some already paiil. By freer interchange of commodities, the foreign 
market is opened to our agricultural products, our tonnage and commerce are rapidly augmenting, our 
exports enlarged and the price enhanced, exchanges are in our favour, and specie is flowing withlu our 
limits. The country was never more prosperc^li, and we have never enjoyed such largo and profitable 
markeU for all our products. Th|f It not the result of an inflated currency, but is an actual increase of 
veaith and business. Whilst agriculture, commerce, and navigation, released from onerous taxes and 
restrictions, are thus improved and Invigorated, manufitciiires are not tiepressed. Tlie large profits of 
manufacturers may be in some cases somewhat diminished, but that branch of industry, now reposing 
more on its own skill and resources, is still prosperous and proRressive. New manufactories are being 
erected throughout tlie country, and still yield a greater profit, in most cases, than capital invested in 
other pursuits, " 

“ Commerce between nations is but an exchange of their respective products, specie liquidating only 
the occasional fluctuating balances, and cannot long be maintained to any great extent by sales for specie 
only. Thus, If England opens her markets to our products, wliilst we exclude by higli duties most of 
the fabrics she would sell in exchange, her specie would rapidly diminish, and such a commerce would 
languish and decline. She might still, from necessity, purchase a portion of our products} but a ne¬ 
cessity, equally stern and irresistible, from exhausted means, would soon corapef her to reduce the 
purchases and price, and thus diminish tl»e balance demanded from her in specie. To maintain, then, 
permanently a profitable commerce with England, the barriers must be broken down on both sides — 
her corn.iaws repealed, and our duties reduced, so as to permit an exchange of her fabrics and our pro¬ 
ducts. With high duties on our part, we could realise but little permanent advantage ffora the repeal 
of her corn-laws. Such high duties would continue to enforce, against our farmers, the British corn- 
laws, nearly as effectually as thougli they had never l>een repealed. Before the repeal of those laws, the 
advocates of our protective policy conceded that, if England would open her rnffirkets for our bread- 
stuffs and provisions, we should receive her fabrics in exchange. Now her markets are thus opened to 
these products, and tlie friends of a protective tariff, abandoning their former position, would still arrest, 
by high duties, the exchange of English fabrics for our breadstuffs and provisions. If the reduced duties 
are continued on both sides, so as to permit a reciprocal interchange of commodities, the foreign mai ket, 
now opened for our breadstuff's and provisions, must be malnt.iined. 

“ Our farmers now have, and must retain, our home market, with or without the tariff, because bread- 
stuffs and provisions cannot profitably be imported here. The few diverted from farming to manufac¬ 
tures, by a high tariff, bear no comparison in number with the people ©f the worW, whose markets aro 
lost, in whole or In part, by high duties. Nor is it chieflv the farmers, but the merchant, tlie ship¬ 
builder, and ship-owners, the seamen, and the tliousands of labourers in the marts of our foreign com¬ 
merce, that furnish much the larger portion of those who are driven by a high tarift' from existing 
pursuits into manufactarcs ; and consuming, ns they all did, our own breadstuffs and provisions, as well 
before as after tfiis change of tlicir pursuits, no additional market is thereby secureii to the farmer. In¬ 
deed, there is an absolute loss, In so far as the machinery of the munu'acinrer, which consumes no bread- 
Muffs or provisions, is substituted for the manual labour engaged in agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 

“ The number of manufacturers would not be increased (if Increased at all) more than one-tenth by 
the difference between the tariff of 1842 and that of 1840; and of that tenth more than one-half would not 
have changed from agricultural pursuits. In the mean time, when commerce and navigation fioiirish 
under low duties, a larger number of consumers of breadstufis and provisions are diverted to those 
pursuits from agriculture, than would be driven from it into mnuufacttires by high duties. Nothing, 
then, is gained in a home market to the fanner by bigli duties, whilst tlie markets of the world are lost 
or diminuhed. The population of tlie world Is now one thousand millions, increasing at the rate of ten 
millions per annum, wlin but little augmentation anywhere of breadstufl's and provisions, except in our 
own country •, yet our farmers are asked to abandon this immense market, in the vain attempt to create 
an adequate home market, by sacrificing agriculture, commerce, and navigation for the benelit of manu¬ 
factures. 

“ Experience Is against the'protective policy. In England, after a long trial, and ruinous results, it 
Is abandoned; and here, under the tariff of IH42, the prices ol breadstuffs and provisions tell, and have 
now risen with the reduction of duties and the opening of a foreign market. From a long peace, 
Europe is becoming so densely populated, that her poorer soil and more uncertain climate afford a less 
adequate supply of food from year to year for her rapidly increasing population. Under a system of 
low duties, and a reciprocal Interchange of commodities, it will be the interest, not only of Gre.it 
Britain, but also of most of ti*c continent of Europe, to take a large supply of food from us ; but, by 
arresting the exchange of their fabrics for our products, it becomes their interest, and in fact a necessity, 
to look for and encourage markets elscwiiere; and also by extraordinary means,’and high governmental 
bounties, to drive capital into agricultiiTo there, to supply the wants of tlieir peo^ile, unable to purchase 
our products, for wlildi, by liigh duties, wc denvaud payment in specie. 

** If we receive the fabrics of Europe hi exchange for our products, it will be their interest to 
ercourage and enl irge that commerce, and it must go on rajiidly augmenting, imtil our country 
becomes the granary for Eurojic, and our export there of food .shall even exceed lliut of cotton, great as 
that is destined to be under a system of low duties. With this enlargement of our exports will come a 
correspondent increase of our imports, and a great augmentation of tlie revenue of the government, and 
of tlie prosperity of the people. I'herc will be a greater number more profitably engaged In agriculture, 
commerce, and navigation. 7’he Jiureased number and prosperity ol those classes, constituting four- 
fiiliis of tlie whole people, will enable them greatly to extend their pui chases ; and the manufacturers, 
by the Increased ability and means of our own people, will derive, in u series of ye.irs, a greater benefit, 
than by destroying the ablluy of our customers, by excluding thi ir products from the foreign market, 
and depriving them to that extent of tlie means to purchase at home or abroad. 

“ If the ship-builder constructs, and the navigator freights more vessels — if the farmer sells more 
breadstuffs and provisions, and the planter more cotton, and at better prices — if the mercli.ant transacts 
a larger and more prosperous business^ if the seamen increase in number and receive bnlter wages — 
M' the working classes employed in connection with trade in our American marts of foreign commerce 
are increased and rendered more prosperous, they must all be enabled to purcliase more of our own 
manufactures, and at better prices. Under such a system of reciprocal interchange of commodities 
with all tJie world, the great city of New York would become (what she now is for the States of Ihis 
union) the great mart for tlie commerce of the various nations of the earth. Located nearer tlie centre 
of tlio commerce of the world than any European city, she would go on augmenting until she had 
surpassed them all, and within her own limits ai>d suburbs would afford a laigcr home market for our 
breadstuffs and provisions, than the whole number whom a protective tariff would drive from agi {culture 
to manufactures. 

Such would be the effect on New York as a market for breadstuffs and provisions, whilst New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, Boston, UHltimore, and our other great commercial marts, would move onward 
in an accelerated progress, augmenting the demand for agricultural products as well as for foreign and 
domestic manufactures. This is the true method of building up a home market for the products of all 
our industry. This is the most equal, just, certain, and permanent, as well as the most effectual and 
comprehensive protection and encouragement, not only of manufactures, but also of agrictiUpre. 
commerce, and navigation, and the labour connected with every branch of American industry,” 
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Commercial RECULA-noNs.—TnE United States Tarive, IS40. 

An Act reducing the Duty on Imports, and for other Purposes. 

Bo It enacted hy tlie Senate and House of Ilcprcsentatives nf the United States of America, In C^n- 

f :re88 assembled, that from and after the first day of Recem her next (1846), in lieu of thediHle^eretofore 
mposed by law on the articles herclnaflor mentioned, and on such ns may now bo exempt Irom duty, 
there shall be levied, collect^, and paid on the goods, w ares, and merchandise herein poumerated End 
provided for, imported from Ibrelgn countries, the following rates of duty: that is to^y— 

On ooods, \Tarvt, snd Tnerchandiae menrionadin Schedule On kowU, wares, and merchandiHe mentioned In Scbedola 
A, a duty of 100 per centum ad valorem. E, a duty of 20 per centum ad valorem. . o . . 

On goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned In Schedule On eo^s, wares, and merchandise mentioned m Bcnednle 
It, a mity of 40 per centum ad valorem. P, a duty of 15 per centum a«l valorem. o . 

On sroods, wares, and merch.indise mentioned In Scfiedule On goods, wares, and merchandiHe mentioned In Scheduln 
C, a duty of WJ per centum ad v.itorein. O, a duty of 10 per centmii ad valwem. . ^ ^ . 

On Roods, wares, and merchandise mentioned in .Schedule On emnls. wares, and men handUe mentioned in Schedwis 
D, a duty of 23 per centum ad valorem. H, a duty of 3 per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 2. From and after the Ist day of December next, the goods, wares, and merchandise mentioned 
In Schedule I, shall lie exempt from duty. 

Sec. .3, From and after the 1st day of December next, there shall be levied, collected, .ind paid, on all 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported from foreign, countries and not specially provided for In this 
act, a duty of 20 per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 4. In all cases In which tlie Invoice or entry shall not cont.Tln the weight or quantity, or measure 
of goods, wares, or merchandise now weighed, or measured, or gauged, the same shall be weighed, 
ganged, or mc.TSuredi at the expense of the owner, agent, or consignee. 

Sec. 6. From and after the 1st day of December next, in lieu of the bounty heretofore authorized by 
law to be paid on tlie exportation of pickled fish nf the fisheries of the United States, there shall be 
nilnwed, on tVie exportation thereof, if cured with foreign salt, a drawback equal in amount to the duty 
paid on the salt, and no more; to be ascertained under such regulations as may be prescribed by tlie « 
.Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 0. All goods, wares, and' merchandise, imported after the pnss.ige of this act, and which may bo 
in tlio ptibiic stores on the 2nd day of Deccmbc'r next, sliall be subject to no other duty upon the entry 
thereof than if the same were Imported respectively after that day. 

Sec. 7. The 12th section of the act entitled *‘An act to provide revenue from imports and tochangeand 
modify existing laws Imposing duties on Imports, and ibr other purpxes,” approved August 30. 1842, 
shall ho and the same is hereby so fur modified, that all goo<ls imported from this side the C.ipcof Good 
Ho|>e or Cane Horn may remain In the public stores for the space of 1 year, instead of the term of 60 
days prescribed in the said section ; and that all goods imported from beyond the Cape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn may remain In the public stores one year, instead of the term of 90 days, prescribed In the 
said scctionvi 

Sec. ft. It shall be lawful for the owner, coixslgnec, or agent of imports which have been actually 

f iurchased, on entry of the same, to make such addition In tlie entry, to the cost or value given In the 
nvolcc, as, in his opinion, may raise the same to the true market-value of such imports in the principal 
markets of the country whence the importation shall Itave been made, or in which the goods unuorteil 
shall have been originally manufactured or produced, as the case m.iy be ; anil to add thereto all costs 
ami charges which, under existing laws, would form part of the true value at the port where the same 
may be entered, upon which the duties should be assessed. And it shall he the duty of the eollector 
■within w'host* district the same may be imported or entered to cause the dutiable value of $uch Imports 
to be appraised, estimated, and ascertained, ir> accordance witli tlie provisions of existing laws; and if 
the appraised value thereof shall exceed, by ten per centum or more, the value so declared on the entry, 
then. In addition to tlie duties imposed by law on the same, there shall be levied, collected and paid, a 
duty of 20 per centum ad valorem on such appr.iised value : provided, nevertheless, that under no ctr- 
cumstancss shall tlie duty be asscosed ufion an amount less than the invoice value ; any law of Congress 
to the contrary notwithstanding. * 

Sec. 9. The deputies of any collector, naval officer, or surveyor, and the clerks employed by any col¬ 
lector, naval oiBccr, surveyor, or appraiser, who are not by existing laws required to bo sworn, shall, 
before entering upon their respective duties, or, if already employed, before continuing in the distdiarge 
litcreof, take and subscribe an oath nr affirmation faithfuliy and diligently to perform such duties, and 
to use their best endeavours to prevent and detect frauds upon the revenue of the United States; which 
oath or affirmation shall l>e administered Iw the collector of the port or district whore the said deputies 
or clerks may be emphiyed, and shall bo oi a form to Ire prescribed by the Secretary of tlie Treasury. 

Sec. 10. No officer or other person connected with the navy of the United Stales shall, under any 
pretence, import in any ship or vessel of the United States any goods, wares, or merchandise, hable to 
the payment of any duty. 

Sec. 11. All acts and parts of acts repugnant to the provisious of this apt be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

ScHBDUi.R A-100 per centum ad vafaettn. 

Brandy, and oth«r lipirlu diithlcd from | €ordials, alMynthe, arrack, curaco.i, | railHn, and all other ipiritaous h«Vt* 

grain, or other malerlaU. ) klrschenwanser, liqncun, maraschino, I rages of a simUar character. 

ScMBoui.B B. — 40 per centum ad valorem. 

and mme, sealed. «r enoleaed ta 
cans, or ou>etwue« 

Prunes. 

R.alsins, 

Si'agllola tops Ibr taMea or other 
articles of ftimlture. 

BcRars, htiufi', paper seRars, aitd all other 
mrnufactures of toliacce. 

Wines—Biirgundy. Champagne, claret. 
Aladeira, port, sherry, and *11 other 
wines, afd hpitations of wipes. 


Alabaster ahd spar ornaments. 
Almonds. 

Anchovies, sardines, and all other fish 
preserved in oil. 
rainphor, refined. 

Ca<wla. 

Cloves. 

Coiupofiliion tops fbr tables or other 
nrtioles of furniture. 

Comfits, sweetmeats, or fruit preserved 
In sugar, brandy, or molasse*. 
Cunranu. 


Dates. 

Figs. 

tiiiiRer root, drkd or green. 
f9ta-.s, cut. 

Mai e. 

Aianurvetnres of cedar.woofi, grana- 
clilla, eb»n>, mahogany, ro>c-wo^ 
and satin-wood. 

Nutmeg*. 

Pimento. 

Prepared vegotabies, meau, poultry. 


Al', beer, and porter. In casks or 
i)Ottles, 

Argentine, Alabatta, or German silver, 
manufactured or unmanufactured. 

Articles embroidered with gold, silver, 
or other metal. 

Articles worn by men, women, or chil¬ 
dren, of whatever material ootnposhd, 
made up, or mado wholly, or in part. 


by hand. 
Awoa'skins. 


BaUams, cosmetics, essences, extrac's, 
perfumes, pastes, and tlnciun-s, used 
oiiiter for the toilet or fur medicinal 


purui)ses. 

Baskets, and all other articles composed 


ScKBnu ia C. — 30 per eentum ad valorem, 
of grass, osier, palm-leaf, straw, 
whaielione, or willow, not otherwUS 
provided for. 

Bay rum. 

Beads, of amber, composition, or wax, 
and ail other beads. 

Benroates. 

Bologna sausages. 

Bracelets, braids, chains, eutls, or 
ringlets, compost nf hair, or of which 
hair is a component part. 

Braces, suspenders, wtbbing, or other 
fabrics, cumpoeed wholly or In part of 
India rublter, not otherwise provided 
for. 

Uruuint and brushes of sUI kinds. 


Cameos, real and ImUatlon, and mo. 
sales, real and imitation, when set la 
goM, silviir, or other metal. 

Canes and sticks for walking, finished 
or unfinished. 

Capers, pickles, and sdUesoa of all kinds, 
not otherwise twovided (be. 

Caps, hatt^ muns, and tippets of frir, 
and all other manufactures of fur, or 
of whi<^ fur shall be a component 
material, 

Capa, gleres, leggings, mils, socks, 
stocLingN, wove Adrts and draw^and 
all similar articles made on frames 
worn hf men, women, or rhildren, 
and no| other wise provided for, ^ 
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Ciutd cum, pocket book*, »holl bo*m, 
•ouvcnln* And all similar articlw, of 
tK^tflvar material compcwad. 

Carpets, carpeting, hearth-rugs, b«d- 
a\dcs, and other portions of cariwting, 
being either Aubusson, BrUHsels, in- 
gr<iln, Saxony, Turkey. Venetian, 
Wilton, or an> other similar fabvic. 

Carriages, and parts of carriages. 

Cayenne pepper. 

Clieese. • 

(Tinn.imon. 

Clocks, and parts of clocks. 

Clothing, ready made, and wearing 
app.irel of every deticription, of what¬ 
ever mattnrial coinposra, made up or 
manufactured, wholly or in part, by 
the Uilor, seampstress, or manufac¬ 
turer. 

Coach and harness furniture, of all 
kinds. 

Coal. 

Coke and culm of coal. 

('umlj« of all kinds. . 

Compositions of g'ass or paste, when 
set. 

Confectionery of all klnds.’not otherwise 
provided for. 

Coral, cut or manufactured. 

(Tories. 

Cotton cords, gimps, and galloons. 

Court-plaster. 

Crayons of all kinds. 

Cutlery of all kinds. 

' Diamonds, gems, pearls, rubies, and 
other precious stones, and imiUllons 
of precious stones, when set in gold, 
silver, or other incial. 

Dolls, and toys of all kinds. 

Darthen, China and stone ware, and all 
otlier wares, composed of earthy or 
mineral substances, not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

Epaulets, galloons, laces, knots, stars, 
tassels, tresses and wings ot gold, sil¬ 
ver, or Atiior metal. 

Fans and lirc-jM-reens of every dtscrip- 
Hon, of whatever material cuniposetl. 

Feathers and llowers, arliiicial or orna¬ 
mental, and parts thereof, of uhatercr 
matennl composed. 

Fire-rrackers. 

Fhtbi, braitls, plalt.s, sparterre, and wil¬ 
low Miiiai'is, used for in iking hats or 
bonnets. 

Frames and sticks for umhrell.ss, para¬ 
sols, and sun-shades, iini.slie<t or un- 
fini'hetf. 

Furniture, c.ihinet and household. 

(linger, ground. 

(j| i.s.s, coliireil, stained, or painted. 

Class crsstals fi r watches. 

Classes or pi hlilcs fur specUicles. 

CI.'isH tuiiiliters, plain, moulded, or 
presaed, not cut or punted. 


Borax or tincal. 

Burgundy pitch. 

Button* and button moulds, of all 
kinds. 

Bai/es, b ickings, flannels, and floor¬ 
cloths, of v/haiever maurial composted, 
not otherwise provideti for. 

Cables and cordage, tarred or untarred. 

CaloiiK-l, and all other mercurial pre- 
parai ions. 

C.imphur, crude. 

Colton ,laces, cotton insertings, cotton 
trimming laces, cotton luce* and 
braids. 


Paintings on gl.iiB. 

Fonwlain glam 

Crapes. 

Gum benzoin or Bei\Jamin. 

Hair fiencils. 

Hat bodies of cotton. 

Hats and bonnets, for men, women, 
and chltdrm, composed of straw, 
satin straw, chip, grass, palm-leaf, 
willow, i;r any other vegetable sub¬ 
stance, or of hair, whalelione, or otlter 
material not otherwise provided for. 

Hemp, unnianufitetured. 

Honey. 

Hiim-m hair, cleansed or prepared fhr 


Ink and ink-powder. 

Iron, in bars, blooms, bolts, loop*, pigs, 
rods, slabs, or other form, not utlier- 
wise provided for. 

Castings of iron. 

Old or scrap Iron. 

Vess€-ls of cast-iron. 

Japaoneil ware of all kinds, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Jewelry, teal nr imitation. 

Jet, and manufactures of Jet, and iiiii- 
tatloiis thereof. 

Lead pencils. 

Maccaroni, vermicelli, gel.ntine. Jellies, 
and all siinllnr pre|>nranon«. 

Maniif.iclures of the bark of the cork¬ 
tree, excejit corks. 

IVIanufactures ol bone, shell, liorn, 
j>e irl, ivory, or vegetable ivory. 

ManuLictures, articles, vessels, and 
wares, not otherwise provided for, of 
hrasH, copper, gold, iron, lead, pew ter, 
platin'), sllv4 r, tin, or other met.d, or 
ot wli.ch either of those metals or any 
other niei.'il sliall l»e tlie coiin»ontnt 
material of chief vtdne. 

IVIaiinfactuics of cotton, linen, silk, 
wool, or wonite<l, if embroidered or 
tambour) d in the loom, or otherwise, 
by machinery, or with the needl/e, or 
other process. 

Manufactures, articles, vessels, and 
wares, of glass, or of which glass shall 
he a component material, not other¬ 
wise provided for- 

Mnontnotures and articl<« of leather, or 
of which l< ather shall he a com|ionent 
part, not othirwise |>roviiU-d for. 

Manufactures, ami ariuaes of marble, 
marble p ivmg tiles, and all other 
marble mine aiivani:i*d in manufac¬ 
ture than in slabs or blocks in the 
roiich. 

Mamifaotiires of ]»api'r, or of which 
p.)per IS a comiHiiient material, not 
otherwise pruvidcil for. 

Manufariiires, articles, and wares of 
papier mache. 

Manufactures of wood, or of which 


8cHaDui.B D. — 25 per centum aJ vahtrem. 

Floss silks, feather beds, feathers for 
beds, and downs of all kinds. 

Crass-eioth. 

Hair-olotli, hair seating, and all other 
maiHiiartures of hair, not utlierwise 
provided for. 

Jute, sKsal grass, coir, and other vege- 
tatile substances, nnnianufaciured, 
not otherwise provided for. 

Manufactures, composed wholly of 
Cotton, not otberwrise provi<liHi for. 

Manufactures of goat’s hair or mulinlr. 
or of whicli goat's hair or mohair siiall 


wood U a compdnent pMt« net other¬ 
wise jirovided (br. 

Manufacturee of wool, ov at whidh wool 
ahall be the component material of 
chi ef value, mot, etherwite provided 

Medicinal preparations, not otherwise 
provided for. 

Metalllo iiCns. 

Mineral waters. 

Muskets, rifles, and other flre-arms. 

Nuts, not otherwise provided for. 

Oi hres and ochrey earths, used In the 
composition or painter*' colors, 
whether dry or ground in oil. 

Oil-cloth of every description, of what¬ 
ever material com|ios<-d. 

Oils, volatile, essential, or expressed, 
and not otherwise provided for. 

Olive oil in casks, other than salad oU. 

Olive salid oil, and all other olive oil. 


Taper — antiquarian, demy, drawing, 
elephant, fDoiscB]i, lin]ierial, letter, 
and all other paper not otlierwise 
provided for. 

Paper boxes, and all other fancy boxes. 
Pajier envelofie*. 

Parasol* and *tm>sbades. 

Parchment. 

Pepper. 

Platt d and gilt ware of all kinds. 
I’laying-corus. 

Plums. 

Potatoes. 

Keil chalk pencils. 

Saddlery of all kinds, not otherwise 
provided foi. 

S.Mmon, preserved. 

Sealing wax. 

Sewing silks, in the gum or pnrlfled. 
Shoes composed wholly of India rubber. 
Side-arms of every description. 

Silk twist and twist com)>ased of silk 
nnd mohair. 

Silver-plated metal, in sheets or other 
form. 

Soap — Castile, perfumed, Windsor, 
and nil other kinds. 

Sugar of all kinds. 

Syrup of sugar. 

'I'oltacco, unmanufactured. 

Twines and pack-thread, of whatever 
material composed. 

Umbrellas. 

Vellum. 

Vinegar. 

Wafers. 

W'aier colour*. 

W)xmI, unmanufactured, not otherwise 

W jrovide)! for, and fire-\iood. 
oul, unmanufactmed. 


l>e a component material, net other- 
wite provided for. 

Manufactures of silk, or of which silk 
shall be a comptment material, not 
otherwise provided fur. 

Manufactures of worsted, or of which 
worsted shall lie a component ma¬ 
terial, not otherwise provided for. 

Matting, China, and other floor matting 
and mats, maileof flags. Jute, or grass. 

Roofing slates, and slates other than 
rouliiig. 

Woollen and worsted yam. 


SciiBDunB E. — SO ptf centum ad valorenu 


Acitls — acetic, acetous, benroir, bo- 
racic, chromic, citric, muriatic, white 
and yellow, nitric, pyroligneous and 
tartaric, und all other acufs of every 
description, ui’Wl for chemical or me¬ 
dicinal purposes, or fur manufaciur- 
iiig, or in Uie due arts, not oUierwisa 
provided for. 

Aloes. 

Alum. 

Amber. 

Ambergris. 

Angora, 'J hibet, and other coot** hfcir 
or mohair, unmanufactured. 

Anisetd. 

Animal carbon. 

Antimony, crude and regulus of. 

Arrow-ioot. 

ArUrlex, not in a crude state, used in 
dyeing or tanning, not otherwise pro- 
vid^ for. 

Assanctida. 

liacon. 

Bananas. 

Barley. 

Beef. 

Beeswax. 

Berries, vegetables, flowers, and barks, 
not otherwise provided for, 

nisniuth. 

Bitter apples. 

t^nkets of all kinds. 

Blank books, bound or unbound. 


Blue or Roman vitriol, or sulphate of 

B.^vr planks, stave*, lath, scantling, 
spars, hewn and sawed timber, end 
timber to be used in building wharves. 

Bouuho leaves. 

Breccia. 

Bronze liquor. 

Bronze powder. 

Butter. 

Cadmium. 

Calitimne. 

Caiitharidcs. 

CaiM, gloves, legginfl, mtt*, socks, stock¬ 
ings, wove shirts and drawers, made 

. on frames, romi>osed wholly at cotton, 
worn by men, women, and ciilldren. 

Cassia buds. 

Castor oil. 

Castorum. 

Cedar-woud, ebony, granadilla, maho¬ 
gany, rose-wood, and satin-wood, un* 
manufactured. 

Chocolate- 

Chromate of lead- 

Chromate, bichromate, hydriodatc, and 
rrussiate of potash. 

CoLalt. 

Cocoa-nuts. 

Coeulus indiout. 

Copperas or green vitriol, or sulphate of 
iron. 

Copper rodss bolts, nails, and spikes. 


Copper boUomS. 

('opper in sheets or plates, oolled 
braziers' coptier, and other sheeta ut* 
copper not otherwise provided for. 

Cream of tartar. 

Culieb*. 

Dried pulp. 

Emery. 

Ether. 

Extract of indigo. 

Extracts and decoctions of l<w wood 
and other dye-woods, not et^rwleo 
provided for. 

Extract of madder. 

Felspar. 

Fig blue. 

Fi^, forrign, whether A-esh, snqoked, 
dried, or plufled, not oUterwiie pro¬ 
vided for. 

Fish glue or Isinglass. 

Fuh-»ins. 

Flaxseed. 

Flour of sulphur. 

Frankfort blat k. 

French chalk. 

Fruit, green or ripe, not otherwise prn. 


Uamlxwe. 

Glue. 

Green turtle. 
Gunny cloth. 
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tjflnpowder. 

Ilalri curled, moM, gen-wiped, and all 
othnr subatanceg used for 

beds or ntttttresBes. 

Hams. 

Hats of wool. 

Hat bodies, mndft of irool, or of which 
wool shall bo a component material of 
chief value. 

Batters' plush, composed of silk and 
cotton, but of which cotton is the 
component matenat of chief value. 
Hemp'Seed or linseed, and rape-seed 
oil, and all other oils used in painting. 
Iiutian corn and qorn-nitfal. 
Ipecacuanha. 

Iridium. 

Iris or orris root. 

Iron liquor. 

Ivors or bone black. 

Jalap. 

Juniper berries, 
leic spirits. 

Lao Hulpliur. 

Lampblack. 

laird. 

Leather, tanned, bend or sole. 

Leather, upper of all kinds. 

Lead in pigs, bars, or sheets- 
l.eaden pii>cs. 

Iveaden shot. 

J.ecfhei. 

Linens of all kinds, 
l.iquorice paste, juice, or root. 

Litharge. 

Malt. 

Manganese. 

Manna. 

Manufictures of flax, not otherwise 
jirovideil for. 

Manufactures of hemp, not otherwise 
provided for. ... . , , 

Marble, in the rough, slab, or block, 
uninanuficturcil. 

Marine coral, unmanufactured. 
Mcdiclrtal drugs, roots, and leaves. In a 
crude state, not otherwise provided 

Metals, Dutch and bronze, In leaf. 
Metals, unmanufiictured, not otherwise 
provided fur. 


Arsenic. 

Bark, I'eruvlan. 

Barlr, y|uilla. 

Brazil paste. , , . 

Brimstone, crude, in bulk. 
CodllU, or tow of hemp or flax. 
Cork-tree bark, uninanufartured. 
Diamonds, glaziers', set or not set* 


Mineral and bituminous substances, in 
a crude state, not otherwise pro- 
Tide<l for. 

Musical in-trumenis of all kirds, and 
strings fur musical Instruments of 
whip gut or cat gut, and all other 
strings of the same materiHl. 

Needles of all kinds, for sewing, darning, 
or knitting. 

Nitrate of lead. 

Oats and oitmeal. 

Oils—neatsfoot and other animal oil, 
sitermaceti, whale, and other flsh oil, 
in'* produce of foreign flslieries. 

Opium. 

Oranges, lemons, and limes. 

Orange and lemon peel. 

Oder or willow, prep.ured for basket* 
makers* use. 

Patent mordant. 

PainU, dry or ground In oil, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Paper hangings and paper for screens or 

lire-bottrds. 

Paving-Stones. 

Paving and roofing tiles ahil bricks. 

Pearl or hulled barley. 

Periodicals and other works in the 
course of printing and republlcatton in 
the Dnitetl btates. 

Pine-apples* 

Pitch- 

Plantains. 

Plaster of Paris, when ground. 

Plumbago. 

I'ork. 

Potassium. 

Prussian blue. 


Pumpkins. 

Putty. 

<>ickdlver. 

QuilU. 

Red (halk. 

Rhtibarb. 

Rice, or paddy. 

Roll brimstone. 

Roman cement. 

Bye and rye flour. 

Saddlery, loininon, tinned, or Japanned. 
SaflVoii and satf'ron cake. 

Sago. 


ScHKoui.z F. —15 pet centum ad valorem 

Dragon's blood. 

Kl.ix, unmanufactured. 

Gold and silver leaf. 

Mineral kermes. 

Silk, r.iw, not more advanced In manu¬ 
facture than singl.-K, tram and 
thrown, or urganzme* 


soda, and all cart>oiiates of soda, by 
^whatever names dewgnated, net 
otherwise provided for. 

Salts—Fiwom, glaulier, Rochelle, and 
alt other salts and pretuirailena of 
salts, rrot otherwise provided lor. 
S.iniaparJlla. 

Seppia. 

Shaddocks. 


Skins of all kinds, not otherwise 
vided for. ' 

Slate itencils. 

Sin ilu. 

S(termacetl candles and tapers. 
Spirits ot turpentine. 

Spon]|es. 

t^uills. 

Starch. 

Stearine candles and tapers. 

Steel not otherwise provided fbr. 
Stereotype plates. 

Still Ixitioms. 

Sulpimte of barytes, crude or refined. 
Sutpiiaie of quinine. 

'J'allow candles. 

Tapioca* 

l‘ar. 

'J'bread laces and Insertings. 

T\|ie metal. 

Tyj>o», new or old. 

Vanilla Iieans. 


Verdigiis. 

Velvet, in the piece, composed wholly 
of cotton 

Velvet, In the piece, composed of cotton 
and silk, but of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value. 
Vermillion. 

Vt'ax candles and tapers. 

Whalebone, the produce of foreign 
fiaheries. 

Wheat and wheat flour. 

White and rod lead. 

Whiting, or Paris while. 

White vitriol, or sulphate of zinc. 
M’indow glass, broad, crown, or cylinder* 
Woollen iLiliitgs. 

Vuins. 


Steel in liars, cast, shear, or German 
Terne tin plates, 
fin foil. 

'i in, in plates or sheets. 

Tin plates, galvanized, not otherwlso 
provliled for. 

Zinc, spelter, or teutenegue, in iheetsi 


Ammonia. 

Annatto, Rancon or Orleans. 

Barilla. 

Bleaching powders, or chlotinc of lime. 

Books printed, magazines, pamphlets, 
pcriouiculs, and illubtrated news 
papers, liound or unbound, not otlier- 
wise provided for. 

Building Stones. 

Burr stpnes, wrought or un wrought. 

Cameos and mosaics, and imitations 
thereof, not set. 

Chronotneiers, box or sliips’, and parts 
thereof. 

Cochineal. 

Corua. 

Cocoa shells. 

Compositions of glass or paste, not set. 

Cudbear. 

Diamonds, gems, pearls, ruides, and 
other precious stones, and imitations 
thereof, w hen not set. 

Engravings or plates, bound ot unbound. 


Alcomoque. 

A rgol, or crude tartar. 

Bells, when oliU or bell metal, fit only 
to be remanufacturetl. 

Bcrrlps, nuts, and vegetables, used ex- 
dilsively in dyeing or composing dyes i 
hut no artlele shall be classed as such 
that has undergone any manufacture. 

Brass, in pigs and bars. ■ 

Brass, when old, and Wt only to be re¬ 
manufactured. , , 

Brazil wood, and all other dye-wood, in 
sticks. 

Bristles. . ., . 

Chalk, not otherwise provided for. 

Clay, unwrought. 

- Copper, in pigs or bars. 

Cupper, when old, and fit only to be re- 
manufisetured. 

FUnts. 


Animals Imported fbr breed. 

Bullion, gold and silver. 

Cabinets of coins, medals, and oilier 
collections of ontiquillvs. 


Sciieuui.rG. —.10 per centum ad tialorcm. 

Fuller^' earth. i 

Furs, hatters’, dressed or undressed, not I 

on the skin. I 

Furs, undressed, when on the skin, 
(iold-beatcrn’ skins. 

Gum Arabic and Gum Senegal. I 

(»um tragai'.mth. 

Gum Barbary. 

Gum K ist India. 

Gum Jcslds. 

Gum substitute, or burnt starch. 

Bair of all kiiwls, uncleaned and un¬ 
manufactured. 

Hempseerl, linseed, and rape-seed. 

India rubber, in bottles, slab-, or sheets 
unmanufiictured. 

Indigo. 

Kelp 

Lemon and lime Juice. 

I.ime. 

Mapi and charts. 

Music and Music paper, with line*, 
bound or unbound. 


Natron. 

Nuz vomica. 

Oils, palm and cocoa-nut. 

Oridment. 

Palm-leaf, unmanufactured. 

Pidivhlng stones. 

Pumice and pumice stones. 

Hatans and reeds, unmanufactured. 
Rotten stone. 

Hal ammonia. 

Bn)t|)elrc. lor nitrate of soda or potash), 
refined or partially refilled. 

Soda ash. 

Sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol. 

Tallow, marrow, and all other grease, 
and soap stotks and soap stuth., not 
otlierwlse provided 'or. 

Terra j ifionica, or catechu. 

Watches, and parts of watches. 

Watch materials of all kinds, not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

Wood or pastel. 


ScHSnui.R If. — 5 jter centum ad Valorem. 

I Grindstones, wrought or unwrought. 

Horns, liurn-tips, bones, bone-tips, and 
teeth, uninanufactured. 

Ivory, tin manufactured. 

1 vory nuts, or vegetable ivory. 

Kermes. 

Lac dye. 

Lastings suitable for shoes, boots, 
bootees, or buttons exclusively. 

Madder, ground. 

Madder ioo». 

Manufactures of Mohair cloth, silk, 
twist, or other manufacture of cloth 
suitable for the maniifac lure of slim's, 
hnots, bootees, or buttons exclusively. 

Nickel. 

Nut-galls^ 

Pearl, mother of. 

Pewter, when old, and fit only to be 
remanuflictured* 

SCIIKDVI.K 1.— EeeemptJ'rom (luf,y. 

I CvrfTee and tea, when irqportcd direct 
from ilie place of thetr growth or pro- 
durlion, m American vos-ets, or in 

I ftiruign vcsauls entitled by reciprocal 


Rags, of whatever material. 

Raw hides and skins of alt kinds 
whether dried, salttsl, or plokied, .lo 
otherwise provided for. 

Bafllnwer. 

Salrpetre or nitrate of soda, or potash, 
when crude. 

Reedlac. 

Shellac. 

Sumac. 

Tin in pigs, bars, or blocks. 

Tortoise and other shells, unmaaufho* 
til red. 

Turmeric. 

Waste, or shoddy, 

'VFekl. 

Zinc i>pel(er, or teutenegue, uatnanu* 
factored, not otherwise provided for* 


treaties to be exempt flrom dlucriml* 
natlng duties, tonnage <md other 
charges. 

Coilbe, the grouth or production of the 
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poueulont of the Netherlands, ig|- 
UQKj^ ftwj the Netberlends In Ole 
mAnnvr. , _ 

CoWt, «o>d, iileer. and eoppee* 


Kdt, BdhealTf, for sheathing Yeaseh. 
Oarclen seeds, and all other seeds, not 
otherwise provided for, 

(joods, wares, and mer^andise, the 
growth, produce, or manufactwre ol 
the Unitwl States, exported to a 
foreign oountr;, and brought back to 
tike UnitiCd States in the same condition 
as wlkcn exportetl, upon which no 
drawback or bounty hat been allowed: 
Provided, that all regulations to asaer. 
tain the idimUty thereof, preM-ribed by 
existing Uyrs, or which may be pre¬ 
scribed bv the Secretary of the Trea 
surv, shall be compiled with. 

Guano, 


Household cflVcts, obi, and in use, of 
persona or families from foreign coun- 
irlaa. If used abroad by tlkeia. and not 
intended for any other .peisoa or per- 
•ons, brjlmr aate, 

J unk, old. 

todels of itHTMtioM and oHisr hn- 
provesneots in the artsi Prerided, 
that no article or articles shall be 
deemed a model or improvement which 
can be fitted for use. 

Oakum. 

Oil, spermaceti, whale, and ether fish, 
tn American tishfiriei^ and all other 
articles the produce of such fiJierles. 
Paintings and statuary, the production 
of American artists residing abroad, 
and all other .paintings and statuary : 
Provldc'd, the same be impivrted in 
good fslth as ol*Jects of taste, and not of 
-inerchandl'e. 

Pernoiial and household enects (not mer- 
.chandiso) of citizens of the United 
htates dying abroad. 


Plaster of Paris, unground- 
Platina, nnmanufkdiu^ 
Sbear^ng^par) but tid eo^ to te 
oensldt^ ttteb, and admitb^ 
ex^ in sheets ^to-e(ght inches long 
Md fourty Ifichea vnde, and wi^b* 
ing fsom founsMfto thlir».four ounces 
the square Axm ^ 

Shaething metal. 

Specimens of natural histery, minora- 
logy, or betane. 

Trees, shrubs, bulbs, plants, and roots, 
not otherwise proeirted for. 

Wearing ap|Niref in nctutd use, and other 
penonal effbete not mercliandise, 
professional hooky. Implements, iuNtru- 
menu and tools of trade, occupation, 
or employment of peraons arriving in 
the United States: Ihrovided, that this 
exemption shall netheronstrueil to in¬ 
clude mafh!ner.r or other articles Im¬ 
ported for use in an’y manufacturing 
esiablishment. Or fbr sale. 


An Act Fon establishing a Wabehousino System in U. States. 


The following is an official copy of an act pissrd bv hoth 
Jlousi t of Congress, July, 184ti, and signed Iw the Piesident of 
the United Stales on the 6th of A ugust, 184a s 


Jin Act ettablitking a Wtinthoutiiitf and to anutid an Act 

oibV/rtt “ An Act to frovitU Hecenut fr«m Imjtnrt*, and to 
change and modify ejaeUag La»t hnpogiug Dutiee on fntftortt, 
andjitr other Purpoeee.'* 

Be It enacted by the Senate and House of ReprcsentvtWes of 
the United Sutes'of America, in Congress assembled, that the 
twelfth section of the act entitled “ .4n act to provide revenue 
from imports, and to chanir® and modify cxl-ting law s Impos¬ 
ing duties on imports, nml for other pnrpo-es," approved the 
SOth dav of August, IKtt, is hereby amended so as hereafter to 
read a. iToHows: — fSec. 12.] and lie it further enacted, that on 
Wkd.after the day tni-s act goes into operation, the duties on all 
lm|>oTted goods, wares, or merchamlise, shall lie paid in cash : 
Provided, that, in ah cases of f liluxe .or neglet t to p.vy the 
duties within the fierlod ailowetl by law to the Importer to 
iriake entW thireof,or whenever the owner, lnn>ort» r. or con¬ 
signee shw midee entry for warehousing the same in writing. 
In such fovm And «m>ported by such {iruof as shall be i«escrtlM-d 
hj the fiecretkry of the Treasuiy, the said goods, wares, or 
mercliandise shall be taken posses.Ion of liy the collector, and 
tleposit^ in the public stores, or in other ftore* to Iw agreed on 
by the collector ct chief revenue officer of the port and the im¬ 
porter, owner, or consignee, the said stores to he secured In the ' 
ma,nner provided for by the first se<dion of the act of the 20th 
da.v of .April, 1818. entitled “ An act providing for thcdejKksit 
of wines and distilled spirits in puhlU: war(4iousk-s, and for other 
purposes,’* there to be kept witli due and rcasonahle care, ai 
the charge and risk of the owner, importer, consignee, or 
ogent, and subject at all times to their order upmi pavment of, 
the proper dutiet and expenses, to Ihi asceiiaincd on due entry 
thereof for warehousing, abd to it« secured by liond of the | 
owner, 'lm|>oriir, or consignee, with surety or sureties, to the 
satisfaction of the cnllei.ior in double the amount of the said 
duties, and in huch form as the Secretary of rhe Treasur.v shall 
presctil>e: provided that no merchatidise shall be withdrawn 
from any warehouse in wltich It may lie depositwl in a less 
riuanlity than in enentire package, hale, cask, or box, unless 
in bulk ; nor shall merchandise so imported in bulk be de- ; 
livered, except in the whole quantity of each pare*', or In a 
quantity not less than 1 ton weight, unle s by speci.d authority i 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, And in r.ise the owner, im¬ 
porter, eonsigree, or agent of any goods on which the duties 
have not iioen paid, sh.,11 give to the cnlh ctor s.ktis''a4Mory se 
curity that the said g oth shall be landed out of the Jurisdic¬ 
tion of tiie United Stales, in the manner now require by ex¬ 
iting i-tivs relating to exportations for Che beucHt m drawback, 
the CH>llecioT and naval officer, if any, en an entry to re export 
the same, shall, uixtn payment of tlie appropriate expenws, 
permit tliu said goods, under the ins|H!ction of the proper 
effieers, to let shlpiwd without payment of any duties thereon. 
And in case any gunils, wares, or merchandise, deposited at 
aforesaid, shall remain In nublio store beyond 1 year, without 
]>ayment of the duties and obarges thereon, then said goods, 
wares, or merch.vrKlisr shall lie appralseil by the appraiser of 
the United .States if there be any at such jiort, and if none, 
then by two merchants to lie designated and Sworn by the 
collector for that purpose, and told bv the collector at public 
auction, on due public notice thereof being first given, in ihe 
manner and .for the lime to be prescrilied by a general regu- , 
i.ition of the Treasury Department; and at said tiuMic sale, 
distinct and printed c.vtalogues descriptive of said goods with . 

» )e appraised value affixed thereto, shall be distributed among 
le persons present at said sale; and a reasoiiatile ojiporiunity 
sliall be given before such sale, to perrons desirous of pur- 
cb.'ising, (o inspect the quality of such goods; and the proceeds 
of said sates, after deducting the usual rate of storage at the 
port in question, with ail other charges and expenses, including 
duties, shaH be pnid over to the owner. Importer, coniimee.or 
ggsnt.and proper receipts taken fur the same; provide that 

S ie overplus, if any titers be, of the proceeds of such sales, after 
le paymemt of storage, ubarocs, exiienscHi, and duties as afore¬ 
said, reinxiiilng unclaimed for the space of 10 days after such 
sales shall be paid by the collertoT into the treasury of the 
I/nited St.ttes; and the said collector shall transmit to the 
'iVeaXury Department, »iih ffia said W*r|ilus a copy of the 
inventory, appraisement, and account of sales, siieclfying the 
Marks, iuimtkert,«nd descripflons of thg packages sold,their con¬ 
tents, and apiwaisted vBlue, the name of the yessel and master 
in which, and of the pm or place whence they were imported, 
and the time when, and the natnepf the person or persons to 
whom said goods were ronsigned In the manifest, and the 
duties and charges to which/the-several conslgntnents were 
jrtsjjpetlycl/ sulyect, find rpu^t w cerU^pate of the 


collector shall exonerate the masferor person having charge or 
command of any ship or vessel in wldf^ said goods, wares, or 
mt rehaniiise were Imjiorted, foom all cl.dins of the owner or 
owners thereof, who shall, nevertheless, on due |iroof of thehr 
interest,'be entitled to receive from the treasury the amount 
of any ovcritlii, paid Into the same under the provisions of this 
a<'t: provided, that so much of the 66lli seclion of the general 
colleciion law of the Wnd of .March, 1799,and the I3ih section of 
the act of the .tilth of .August, 1842, to provide vevenuefrom im- 
potts, and to change and mod fy existing laws imposiiigduiieson 
imports.and for orhcT purposes asconillcts with the provisions of 
this act, shall be, and is herel^ repealed, excepting tnai nothing 
contained in this act sh.-ill be'tonstfued to extend the lime now 
prescribed by law for selling unelaimetl goods: provided, also, 
that all goods of a perixlialae nature, and wll gunj>owd< r, fire¬ 
crackers, and explosive substances, deytosiied as aforesaid, shall 
bo sold forthwith. 

Sec. 2. Any gon<lv. when dei>osited In the publir stores In 
the manner provided for in the foregoing section, may lie 
withdrawn thercfroln and transoorteil to any other port of 
entiy. under the restrlcHons provided for in the act of the Snd 
March, 1799,sn respect to llte iranaportation of goods, wares, 
and merchandise iroin one cot lection district to another, to be 
exporttd witli the tieneht of tir.vwbactt; and the owner id such 
gooils so to be witlidr.vwn for transportation, shall give hl> bond 
with sufTicicnt sureties, in double the amount « the duties 
chargeable on them, for the deposit of such guotls In store in 
the port of entry to which they shall be destined, such l>ond to 
lie cancelled when the gnotU shall be re-de)iOslted In store In 
the collection dlatriut to which they shall le transportud ; pro¬ 
vided, Uiat nothing contained In this section shall be construed 
to extend the lime during which goeds may be kept in store, 
after their originai importation .»nd entry, beyond the term m 
i year. 

See. 3, If any warehoused goods shall be fVaiiduIently con. 
cealed in or removed from any public or private warehouse, the 
same shall he forfeited to the United States; and all persons 
convicted of firaudulently concealing or removing such goods, 
or of aiding or abetting such concealment or removal, shait be 
ifoble to the same penalties which are now impost d for Uie 
fraudulent introduction of gotfis into the United States; snd 
if any importer or proftrieior of any warehcoissd gpods, or any 
pe son ill Ills employ, Sbnli 1^ any cnntrivance irauuuleiitljt 
o|ien tire w.irehonse, or shafi gain access to the goods, except 
In the presence of the prept.r c^cer of Ihe customs, acting in 
th*esasut!on of his duly, such importer or iiroprlctor shall 
forfett and pay, for every such oflbnce, imK) dolloN. And anv 
pet son convJctt d of altering, dbofocing, or olilitcratlug any mark 
or marks which have lieen placud by im> officer of tne revenue 
tm any package or packages of warehoused goods, shall forfeit 
and pav, for every such on'ence, liOtl dollars. 

Sec. 4. The collectov'i of the several ports of the United 
States shall make quarterly reporu to the Secretary of tli« 
Treasury, according to such general instructions as the said 
Secretary may give, of all goods which remain in tlie ware¬ 
houses of their respective ports, 8|>ccifyijq( the quantity and 
descriptitm of the same; which retufnH, or tiudes formed 
thereon, the Secretary of the Treasury shall forthwith cause to 
be publlshetl in the principal ))npers of the city ot Wasbingtun. 

See- ti. The Secretary of the Treasury be, and lie is hereby 
authorised to make, from time to time, such rcgul^ions, not 
IncoRsUtcni with the laws of the United State)., as may l>o 
nccc8!,ary to give full efl'cct to the iiruTisions of tills act, and 
secure a Just nccimiuabillty under the same. And it shad Im^ 
the duty of the S»:crcti.ry to report such regu'ations to eafclv 
succeeding session of Congress. 

The following TreasumUlrcuiar will b* found of great im¬ 
portance to merchants who consign or otherwise ship gwods to 
the United States i — 


Treasury De|>arUnent. Washington, July 16. 1851. 

The existing revenue laws of the U. States provide that the 
value of all foreign merchandise {fn|iort«d into the U. Ktates 
shall be verified by the oath of the owne* thereof. Where the 
gotKit are owned by the iiartlcs residing in the V. Ntates. this 
oath is taken before the collector at the time of cmiry, and 
where they wholly belong to a |»mon or persons not residing 
at tlie time In tlie U. Ntates, the invo!ce i. required to be 
verified by the oath of the owner, to be a^inisieted by a 
Consul or Commercial Agent to the U, States, or by some 
public otfii snrduly authoriied to administer Oaltu in the country 
where the goods are purchased. 

In the 1 itter case certificates of the public oAeer who ad* 
minUtf red the ostb must be authenticated by a oonsul or com- 
tnercial agent of the U, States in the port from which the 
goods are iraportod. 

In the cinular from the department of the Tth of April, 
1831s to Ihg Amarioan Mnwli and eommef^ eumta, which 
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Kis. Will be Inal*! lebelni wltkoot MfWliler ^AeMce, 
unleM thrrt be e ilUtloct and teparate one tor foodt by each. 

In all eaiea irheie bond* hcretoftwe jrieen far ^e^peoductton 
of contular Mitificate* romaln uncanoHleiit and toe time for 
prodoein/rthcnihataKpIrad, the partk* are to be noticed in 
writing to pay the amount of luob ancancelled pond*; and on 
a fUlure to do «o within thirty after »ach notice, will be 
hninediatelv put into luJt. 

Should tmre be any of these ea*ee where collector 
think*, fiMn the peculiar ciicunutanoea, that fbrthei time 
*hould he wanted for the production of the certlAcate, the de> 
partment, on preaentation of fact* of the ea*e, will take *uch 
ca*e* Into condderation, and If the cirdimiitanoe* wiH warrant 
It, grant the additional time required, under tueh terms and 
condition* a* it may think adrl*able and ju*t to exact. 

Collectoia wilt uae erery diligence to prerent the entiy or 
merchandlne u the property of resident* where it mi^ be for 
foreign account, and wbenerur they mar detect deception or 
fraud in entering good* without the oath of the real owner*, 
will enforce the ubnuet penalty of the law ggaiiut the oftiinding 
parties. 

By the habit which ha* generally prevailed of virtually di*« 
penung with the oath of oMi'ietidOTt owner* of foreign nier« 
chandue, these latter have poksetced undue advantage over 
rsMldent ini|M>rteK of the U. State*. 

A just regard for the rlglit* and Interests of the Tatter, a* 
well as for the more faltmhl collection of the revenue, ha* 
governed the action of the dt'partiuent in esUtdishbig tbc rule* 
laid down in the present citeular. 

(Nghcd) W«. L. HomR, 

__, __ _._ , Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

the invoice which may come by any other or *ub*equent ve*- I 

XaAux or the United Kingdom with the United States. 

Account of the declared Value of the Total Export* of British Produce and Manufacture* to the United. 
States of America, during each of the 20 Years ending with 1852. 


ba* been generaiW miilished In the nubile Journal* of the U. 
Htafes, awl which,the consul* abroad wire instructed to make 
}Mblic St the placto of their respective retldehces, notice was 
^h^^^m^iiuended action by the department on 

changer the department ^nks, haa ar* 
riked, and collector* are required and Inttruetcd to observe and 
enforce the following rule* on the subleot: — 

In *U ftiture importation* of merchandiar fbr aeceunt of 
non.resident owners, where tlie Inveioe* are not accompanied 
by oonaular certiticates, a* required by law, the good* must be 
sent to the public stores, there to .remain at the aepense and 
risk of the owners, until a certMcate shall be produoed: and 
no bond* will be taken a* heretotbiw for the production of such 
cerlldCates. 

Wlien, however, such goods are of a perishaUe nature, or 
what are called faikcy or seasonable goods, or where the tale 
would be materially Iqiured by the (May of the department, 
unless there U obvious evidence of Intended fVawd, nw report 
of the facts of the Importer, certified by the coileclor, will 
admit them to entry on such terms a* tlie facts and clrcum- 
stunces of each case respectively may render necessary and 
proper. 

Some of the foreign shippers and tnannfacturert are In the 
h.tbit of sending a consular certificate attached to a general 
invoice oi goodly part of which only come in the vessel with 
the certificate, and the balance being intended for foture shtp> 
ment by some vessel or veseel^ and in many instances, as the 
department is advised, such goods are not even manufactured 
at ihe time the invoice is dated and the certificate granted. 

In fhture no such certificate is to be res]>ec(ed, except for 
goods which actually accompany It, and any other ponton of 


lA.'SS 

18.11 

1815 

iKVt 

1817 

1818 
18.19 


Declared Value. 


7,579,fi99 

6 . 844 . 1)89 

10,568.455 

151,451.5.605 

4,695,51515 

7.58.5,760 

8.8.19,‘i<)t 


Year*. 

Declared Va we. 

1 Years. 

Declarvd Value. 

1840 

£ 

5,883,020 

1847 

£ 

10,974,161 

1H41 

7,»98,648 

1848 

9,564,909 

184*2 

3,688.807 

1819 

11 d)71,028 

1813 

52>t3,&04 

1850 

14,891,961 

1814 

7,958,079 

1851 

14,362,976 

1845 

7,147,■ 63 

1852 

16,667,737 

IN<6 

6.K.V>.46I> 



An Account of the Quantities and declared Values of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufacture exported from the U. Kingdom to the U> State* of America, in 1852. 


Quantities. 

Declared 
Value. : 

* 362,040 

£ 

165,299 

12,558 

49,.187 

61.590 

8,165,^38 

130,111 
|3J()3 
464,590 
81,376 ’ 

’ 668,381 

74.1,563 

Xl^331 

716,459 

47,063,242 

316,064 

1,177,698 

1,556,056 

91,280 

85,138 

1,214,777 

^ • 

|t6,567,737 


Apparel, slops, and haberdashery 

value 

Arms and ammunition • — 
Beer and alt . . • bris. 

Books, printed - ... cwt. 

Brass and conper manufacture* — 
Butler and cheese • .... 

Toals, cinders, and culm « tons 
Holton manufactures entered by 
the yard . • • y.irds 

hosiery, lace, and small wares, val 
Cotton twist and yam . .lb. 

Rartbenwarv . ; . pieces 

Glass by weight • . cwt. 

at value ... value 
Hardwares and eutlerv . cwt. 
Iron and steel, wrought and 
unwrought ... ton* 
loiod and shot • • 

Leather, wrought and unwrought, lb. 

saddlery and harness . value 
Linen manufactures, entered 
by the yard • . • yards 


8.5,508 
6,617' 
69,5.18 
7,‘198 
177,857, 


17l,6‘^9 
89,858,806 
79,1 >91 


501.158 

6,499 

1,84€,.U8 


56,08.5,8.591 


86‘I,.587 

54,656 

98,581 

81,940 

886,187 

8X,y98 

86,838 

2,1*1,357 

552,185 

7,483 

516,683 

58,.19l 

6..17I 

968,498 

3,1.11,718 

IOS,993 

77.874 

6,598 


Linen threso, tapea and small 

wares ... va'ue 
Linen yarn . . . lb. 

Machinery and mill work . value 
Painters’ colours - . — 

Plate, plaied wore, jewellesy, 
and watches > . . _ 

Salt .... bshi*. 
8llk manufacturea > • value 

Stationery . . ... 

Tin and pewter ware* and tin 
plate* • > . .... 

Wool, sheep’s * .lb. 

Woollen manufactures entered 
by the plw* . . . piece* 

by the yard - yard* 
hosiery and small wares . value 
Woollen and worsted yarn > lb. 
All other articles . • value 


An Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles imported into the U. Kingdom 

III 1848. 


from the U. States, 


Articles. 

Quantities. 

ArtU'les. 

QwantlUes. 

ArUcIcs. 

QuanUtie*. 

Bark, for tanners' or dyers’ 
U'.e . . cwts. 

talted . ~ 

Corn, wheat' . qrs. 

Com, Wheat flour • cwts. 
Hides, untanned > — 
Iron, chromate of • ton*, 
r.nrd ... cwt*. 
Oil, spamacetl . tun*. 
I’ork, salted « cwt*. 

llice, not In the husk — 
Rice, rough and ih 
the husk . > qrs. 

47,486 

96..114 

154,659 

78,184 

768,712 

852 

987 

S0T,262 

536 

2*9,217 

55,568 

32.431 

Seeds, clover ♦ cwt*. 

Seeds, linseed and 
flaxseed . • qrs. 

Skins and Airs undressed; 

. vlx. 

Bear - number 

Beaver • — 

Deer « 

Fox • » 

Marten . — 

M ink . 

Musquash 

Racoon . » 

Seal - - 

.1,125 

204 

3,072 

91 

31,084 

4.5,883 

18.159 

166,476 

509,435 

388,713 

6,850 

Talloor . . cwt*. 

Tar . . . last, 

'Tobacco, unmanuftd. lbs. 
'TobaccOfmanufoctured, 

or cigars . ... 

Turpentine - . owU. 

Wax, bees’ • . _ 

Wood and timber; vix. 
Not sawn or s|>Ut Ids. 
Staves - - ... 

Wool, cotton . Ib*. 

Wool, iheep and lambs’ — 

47.023 

1,791 

30,989,137 

1,109,087 

401,781 

1.465 

12,089 

6,7«5 

600,247.488 

55,998 


It appears from the previous statements that the trade between the U. States and 
this country has undergone extraordinary vicissitudes; the exports to the U. States 
having declined from 12,425,6054 in 1836, to 3,528,8074 in 1842 t Tlife remark¬ 
able dwline was mainly occasioned by the bankruptcy and disorder that grew out of 
the abuse of banking and tlie oyer-issue of paper money in U. States in 1836, 1837, 
and 1838y increase in our trade with the U. States since 1846 has been raaiiily 

occasioned by the increase of our imports of corn, fiotir, and cotton, ^ 



924 NIC ABAC lIA—tNUTS (GROUND). 

NICARAGUA oa PEACH WOOD (Ger. iVi’cara^aibfc, BhithciUz; "Du, Blotd* 
h^ti rx. Bois dt »ang^ Bo{$ de Nicarctgue ; It. Legno aanguigno ) %>, de sangre ; 
P<>rt. sitnguinho), a jtree of the same genus ( Catalpinia) as the Brdzil and sapan 
but the spea^ has not been exactly ascertained. It groW principally in th^ 
vicinity of the lake of Nicaragua, whence its name* 

U U taidby Dr. Bancroft to be almost as red and heavy as the true Brazil wood, but it does not commonly 
aftbrdmore than a third part, In quantity, of the colour of the latter; and even this Is rather less durable 
and less beautiful, though dyed with the same mordants. Nicaragua or peach woods differ greatly in 
their quality as well as price« one sort being so deficient in colouring matter, that 6 poiinds of it will 
only dye as much wool or cloth as 1 pound of Brazil wood; while another variety of it will produce 
nearly half the effect of an equal quantity of Brazil wood, and will sell proportionally dear. 
ofs Cle/b»rs, vol. ii. p. 882.) 

The London dealers distinguish Nicaragua wood Into 3 sorts, viz. large^middling^ and small; the price 
of the 1st sort being from 13/. to 16/. per ton ; of the 2d, from 71. to 9/. per do.; and of the 3d, from 6/. 
to It. per do. ‘ The duty, after being reduced in 1831 from 15s. to 5s. a ton, and in 184^ to 2s. per ton, was 
whoHy abolishad in 1844. The imports of Nicaragua wood amounted at an average of 1850 and 18.51 to 
5,859 tons a year, the average export during the same period being 1,548 tons a year, 

NICKEL, a scarce metal, which occurs always in combination with other metals, 
from which it is exceedingly difficult to separate it. When pure, it is of a fine white 
colour resembling silver. It is rather softer than iron : its specific gravity, when cast) is 
8*279; when hammered, 8*932. It is malleable, and may without difficulty be ham¬ 
mered into plates not exceeding .j^th part of an inch in thickness. It is attracted by the 
magnet; and is not altered by exposure to the air, nor by being kept under water. It 
is employed in potteries, and in tlie manufacture of porcelain.— ( Thom$on*s Chemistry,') 

NITRE, ^e Saltpetre. 

NOTE, PROMISSORY. See Banking, and Banks. 

NUT, OR HAZEL NUT (Ger. Haselnusse; Fr. Noisettes, Avelines; It. Nacctnofe, 
Avelane; Sp, Avellanas; Port. Avelldas ; Lat. Aoellanee), the fruit of different species 
of Corylit or hazels. TTie kernels have a mild, farinaceous, oily taste, agreeable to most 
palates. A kind of chocolate has been prepared from them ; and they have sometimes 
been made into bread. The expressed oil of hazel nuts is little inferior to that of almonds. 
Besides those raised at home, we import nuts from different parts of France, Portugal, 
and Spain, but principally from the latter. The Spanish nyts in the highest estimation, 
though <8old under the name of Barcelona nuts, are not really shipped at that city, but 
at Tarragona, a little more to the south. Mr. Inglis says that the annual average ex¬ 
port of nuts from Tarragona is from 25,000 to 30,000 bags, of 4 to the ton. Tliey cost, 
free on board, in autumn, in 1830, 11$, 6d, per bag. — ( in 1830, vol. ii. p. 862.) 
In 1852» 211,982 bushels of hazel nuts were admitted to home consumption. The duty 
of 2». l^<f. per busliel was reduced in 1853 to U. a bushel. 

NUTS (GROUND) {Arachis hypogaa), known in French commerce as ” arachides,** 
in America as pea-nuts, and in Africa as Mandubim, the fruit of a ])apilionaceous 
plant, rising to the height of about 15 inches, being very like the field pea, with yellow 
flowers. The branches after flow’ering bend down till they touch tlie ground, into 
which they work themselves, and upon them grow the pods that contain the nuts. 
When the nuts are ripe, the plant dies. It is then pulled up, and the nuts which 
adhere to the twigs are collected. The pods, which are of an elongated figure, about 
J inch in length, and J inch in circumference, and brittle, usually contain 2 nuts, but 
sometimes only 1, and very rarely 3. They are elliptical at one end and flattened at 
the other. * 

Ground nuts are grown in light sandy soils in most tropical countries. They have 
been used as food from time immemorial in Africa, India, Brazil, and other parts both 
of S. and N. America, The best are raised on the banks of the river Gambia, where 
they are extensively grown in large fields, the ground being prepared for their reception 
by the natives after the rude fashion of the country. The plant is very prolific; it is, 
also said to be highlv exhaustive of the soil, though this is, perhaps, questionable. 

Ground nuts yield large quantities of oil; and within the last 20 years they have 
begun to be grown in Africa as an article of commerce, and are now largely exported 
fur crushing. A mill for expressing oil from them was constructed in London in 1835. 
But the French government having a few years after imposed high duties on most de¬ 
scriptions of oil seeds, the oil crushers of Marseilles and other towns eiwkdvoured to 
find out seeds not included in the tariff, or less heavily taxed than the others. They were 
thus led to import arachides or ground nuts, which they found to answer extremely well. 
France has, in consequence, become the great market for this peculiar product. The ex** 
ports from .the Gambia which, in 1835, didtiot exceed 47 tons, had increased in 1851 
to not less than about 12,000 tons* Of this quantity about 800 tons went to, the U. 
States, (where they are eaten at dessert, roasted, as are chesnuts elsewhere^) 700 to Eng^ 
land, and the rest to Fr^ce, principally to Marseilles. The total imports ai .aruehides 
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into France in 1851 amounted, according to the o^cial returha, to Mldg.r 

or 16,180 tons. r 

Nuts are, also, exported from the Rio Grande, the Rio Nunez, and from Sierra 
L^ne, and the adjoining rivers. And though there are no accounts of the ezact gtian* 
titles sent from each, it is believed that their aggregate amount is fully equal to the 
exports from the Gambia. Within the last 3 or 4 years considerable quantities have 
beiui shipped from the Senegal river. 

The oil expressed from the nuts differs in quality and price according to the care 
with which it is refined. That made in London, whicii is equal to fine olive oil, sold, 
in 1853, at from 60/. to 62/. a ton. In France the oil is principally used in the maau» 
facture of soap; and being inferior to that made here is worth from 45/. to 48/. a ton. 
Besides being used for the like purposes as other oil in food, in the woollen manu¬ 
facture, and in Tamps, the oil of ground nuts is said to be especially well fitted for lubri¬ 
cating heavy machinery, ihc. the locomotive engines on railways. The Belgians use 
it for this latter purpose in preference to all other oils. 

' Ground nuts are worth at present (September 1853) from 380 fr. to 390* fr per lOOO 
kilog. (a ton) in Marseilles; 13/. 15s. a'ton in London ; and from 91. to 10/. a ton de¬ 
livered to a French ship in the Gambia. Sierra Leone nuts bring from 1/. to 2/. less 
than those from the Gambia. 

We have been obligingly ftirnished with these valuable details by John Forster, Esq., 
M, P., whose house has been mainly instrumental in developing this new and important 
branch of commerce. ^ 

NUTMEG (Ger. Muakatenniiase; Du. Muskaat} Fr. Muscadea, Noix museades; It. 
Noce muacada s Sp. Moaeada; Arab. JowzaUeib; Sans. Jdtiphula; Malay, Buah-pala)^ 
tlie fruit of the genuine nutmeg tree (^Myriaticn MoaeheUa)^ a native of the Moluccas, but 
which has been transplanted to Sumatra, Penang, &c. An inferior and long-shaped 
nutmeg is common in Borneo; but the fruit nowhere attains to the same perfection as. 
in the Moluccas. 

Of the several varieties of the tree, that denominated the Queen Nutmeg, which bears a small round 
fruit, is the best. The kernel, or pru|)er nutmeg, isofa roundish oval form, marked on the outside with 
many vermicular furrows, witltln of a fleshy farinaceous substance, variegated v^httish and bay. Nut¬ 
megs are frequently punctured and boiit d. in order to obtain the essential oil; the orifice being afterwards 
closed ; tuit the fraud is easily detected by the lightness of the nutmeg.» (ThomsonV Diapxmatory i 
Ainalir^i Materia Ivdica,) 

Nutmegs sliould be chosen large, round, heavy, and firm, of a )igl)tish grey colour on the outside, and 
tiie inside beautifully marbled, of a strong fragrant smell, warm aromatic taste, and a flat oily.body. They 
are very subject to be worm-eaten. The best manner of packing them is in dry chunam. The obloug 
kind, and the smaller ones, should be rejected. 15 cwt. are allowed to a ton—( Mtlbum's Orient Com.) 

The dried produce of a nutmeg tree consists of nutmeg mace (which see), and shell. Supposing tho 
whole produce to be divided into 100 parts, there are I3| of mace, 3.3^ of shell, and 53i of nutmeg. In 
the ancient commerce, and down to the establishment of the Dutch monopo'y, nutmegs were always 
sold and exported in the shell. Tlie natives, whenever the commerce is left'to their management, con¬ 
tinue the practice, wiiich is strongly recommended by Mr. Crawfurd —{Eaatern ArchipeiagOt vol. iii. 
p. 39G.) 

Tlie jealous policy of tlie Dutch has reduced the trade in nutmegs to a mere trifle, compared to 
wlmt it would otherwise have been. Tliey have, in so far at least as it was possible, exerted them¬ 
selves to exterminate the nutmeg plants every where except in Banda. The aboriginal inhabitants of 
this island have been expatriated, and the l.'ind parcelled among settlers from Holland, nnder the name 
park keepera. These persons have about 2,000 slaves, who cultivate and prepare the nutmegs. The 
prices paid by the culuvat< r are all fixed by government: and it deserves to be mentioned, as aflbrding 
one of the most striking illustrations of the ruinous effects of monopoly, that the fixed price which the 
government is now obliged to pay for nutmegs is five times greater than the price at which they bought 
them when the trade waa free t We cannot conceive how so enlightened and liberal a government as 
that of Holland should continue to tolerate such scandalous abuses, more especiuliy since it has esta. 
blished a free system in Amlioymi, Java, and its other possessions. 

M. Temroinck estimates the produce of the Dauda Islands at about 600,000 lbs. of nutmegs, and 
160,000 lbs. of mitce. — (Poaarsaiona Neertandaiaea dans I'Inde Archipelagique, ilU 283.) 

During the period that the English had possession of the Spice Islands, nutmeg plants were carried to 
Penang, Bencoolen, and some of tlie West India islands. In the latter they have altogether failed, at 
least as far as respects any useful purpose; but very good nutmegs, and in considerable quantities, are 
now raised at Penang and Bencoolen. Mr. Crawfurd, however, alleges that the cost of bringing them to 
market is there so high, that the restoration of a free culture In the rfative country of the nutmeg would 
instantly destroy this unstable and factitious branch of industry.—(.^es/cre ArehtpelagO^ vo). iit. p.dOQ.) 

The duty on nutmegs was reduced, in 1819, from ba. bd. to 2s. 6d. per lb.; and the quantities entered 
for home consumption have since rapidly increased. In 1851,193,873 lbs. nutmegs were entered for con¬ 
sumption at a duty of 2s. 6<f. per lb. In 1853 the duty was reduced to Is. per lb., and to 3d. and 5d. per 
lb. respectively on wild nutmegs in the shell and not in tlie shell. . 

NUTRIA, OR NEUTRIA, the commercial names for the skins of MyopoMnus 
Bonariensis (Commerson), the Coypou of Mohna, and the Quoiya of D'Azara* hi^ 
France, the skins were, and perhaps still are, sold under the name of raeoonda; but in 
England they are imported as nutria skins -— deriving their appellation, most probably, 
from some supposed similarity of the anithal which produces them, in appearance and 
habits, to tho otter, the Spanish name for which is nutria. Indeed, Molina -speaks of' 
the coypou as a species of water rat, of the size and colour of 3he otter. 

Nutria (hr fS largeti’ used In 6ie hat manufacture; and has become, withtn the last 15 or 20 years, an' 
article of very considerable commercial impottancc. The Imports fluctuate.considerably. In 1841 they 
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a*nounted to 1,125,213 ikins; but in some yenrs they are much less; and, in 1S40, amounted to only 
242,733. Those entered for home consumption pay a duty of Is. per 100 skins. They are principally 
brought from the RI() de la Plata—(Sed Fur Trade.) 

The coypoti or quoiwi is a native of S. America, very common in the provinces of Chili, Boenos 
Ayres, ana Tucuman, but more rare in Paraguay. In size it is less than the beaver, vrhioh it resembles 
in many points. The head is large and depressed, the ears small and rounded, the neck stout and short, 
the muzzle sharper than that of the beaver, and the whiskers very long and stiiT. There are, as in the 
hearer, 2 incisor teeth, and 18 molar, above and below — 20 teeth In all. The limbs are short. The fore 
feet have each 5 fingers not webbed, the thumb being very small: the hind feet have the same number 
of toes; the great toe and 8 next toes being joined by a web which extends to their ends, and the little toe 
bemg frOet but edge«l with a membrane on its inner side. The nails are compressed, long, crooked, and 
sharp. The tail, unlike that of the beaver, is long, round, and hairy; but the hairs are not numerous, 
.and permit the scaly texture of the skin in this part to seen, back Is of a brownish nd, which 

becomes redder on the flatiks : the belly is of a dirty red. The edges of the lips and extremity of the 
muzzle are white. 

jLtke the beaver, thecoypou is furnished with 2 kinds of fur; viz. the long ruddy hair whicli gives the 
tone of colour, and the brownish ash.coloured fur at Its ba8», which, like the down of the beaver, is of 
much importance in hat making, and the cause of the animal's commercial value. 

The habits ^ the coypou are much like those of most of the other aquatic rodent animals. Its prin> 
dipal fo^. In a state of nature, is vegetable. It afibetsthe nciglibourhood of water, swims perfectly well, 
and burrows lu the ground. The female brings forth from 5 to 7 at a time ; and the young always ac¬ 
company her. 

The coypou is easily domesticated, and its manners in captivity are very mild. 

We are indebtM for this account of nutria — the first, we believe, that appeared in any English 
work«—ta W. J. Broderip, Esq., F4R.S.,&c. 

NUX VOMICA (Fr. JVoix Vomique ; Hind. Kaachla), the fruit of a species of 
Strychnos, growing in various places in the East Indies. 

The fruit is about the size of an orange, covered with a smooth crustaceous yellow hark, and filled 
with a fleshy pulp, in which are imbedded sqyeral orbicular flatted seeds, about f of an Inch in diameter. 
»ux vomica 18 inodorous, and has a very bitter, acrid taste, which remains long on the palate. It is 
known as a very virulent poison. A suspicion has, however, been entertained, that it has been used in 

S irter breweries; but its introduction liv.o them is prohibited under heavy penalties.— 
isp^nsatory,^c.) 
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OAK (Ger. Etchef Du. Eik; Da. Eeg f Sw. Ek; Fr. Chine; It. Quercia; Sp. 
Eoble, Carhallo ; Port. Eoblct Carhalho; Riis. Z>ub; I’ol. Dab; Lat. Qnercus; Aral). 
Eaalui), There are several varieties of this valuable tree; but the common English 
oak ( Qvereus robur) claims precedence of every other. The oak timber imported from 
America is very inferior to that of this country: the oak from the central parts of Europe 
is also inferior, especially in compactness and resistance of cleavage. The knotty oak of 
England, the “ unwedgeable and gnarled oak,’* as Shakespeare called it, when cut down 
at a proper age (from 50 to 70 years), is the best timber known. Some timber is harder, 
some more difficult to rend, and some less capable of being broken across; hut none con¬ 
tains all the three qualities in so great and equal proportions; and thus, for at once 
supporting a weight, resisting a strain, and not splintering by a cannon shot, the timber 
of the oak is superior to every other. 

A fine oak is one of the most picturesque of trees; it conveys to tbe mind associaUons of great strength, 
and of all but endless duration. It stands up against the bla«t, and does not tske, like otber trees, a 
twisted form, from the action of the winds. Except the cedar of Lebanon, no tree Is so reina:kaitle for 
the stoutness of its limbs ; they do not exactly spring from the trunk, but divide from it; and thus it is 
sometln'ies difl^ult to know which Is stem and which is branch. The twisted branches of tbe oak, too, 
add greatly to its beauty ; and the horizontal direction of its boughs, spreading over a large surface, 
completes the Idea of Its sovereignty over all the trees of the forest. Even a decayed oak, such as that 
described by Spenser-* 

»» I ■ . dry and dend. 

Still clad with relique* of It* trophle* old. 

Limn/ to hearen tis sRcd, hor«^ head, 

Whona foot on eatth haa got but feeble bold," 

is sttikingly. beaotifhl. I'd such an oak Lucan compared Fompey in his decline: — 

QualU hnigifvro quercus tublimis in agro 
Rauvrus vetere* |KiimU, ncrataque aestans 
Dona durum} nec J.im TalidUradlcibu* hecrena, 

Pondere fiaa tuo est; nudoaque per a^ra ramos 
Kirunden*. trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbrara. 

4 t quamvU pritno nutet caaura tub Euro, 
ot circum »ilv«B firmose robore tollant. 

Sola taraen colitur." — (Lib. I. Un. 136.) 

The oak Is raised IVom acorns, sown either where the oak ia to stand, or in a nursery, whence the 
young trees are transplanted. 

The colour of oak wood is a fine brown, and is familiar to every one; It is of dlflbrent shades ; that 
inclined to yed is the most inferior. The larger transverse septa are in general very distinct, producing 
beautiful flowers when cut obliquely. Where the septa are small, and not very distinct, the wood is 
much the stroug^t. The texture is alternately compact and porous ; the compact part of the annual 
ring being of the darkest colour, and Hi irregular dots surrounded by open pores, producing beautiibl 
dark veins in some kinds, particularly pollard oaks. Oak timber has a partn ular smell, and the taste is 
slightly astringent, It contains gallic acid, and is blackened by contact wltli iron when it is damp. Tim 
youpg wood of English oak is very tough, often cross-grained, and difflcuU to work. Foreign wood, and 
that of old trees, Is morSf brittle and workable. Oak warps and twists much in drying; and,in ieaSonfrg, 
shrinks about ^^d.of its width. 
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Oak of a good quality is more durable than any other wood that attains a like size. 
Vilnivius says it is of eternal duration when driven into the eaiTth: it is extremely 
durable in water; and in a dry state it has been known to last newly 1,000 years. The 
more compact it is, and the smaller the pores are, the longer it will last; but the open, 
porous, and foxy coloured oak, which grows in Lincolnshire and some other places, is'not 
near so durable. 

Besides the common British oak ( Quereut ro5ar), the sessile-fhiited bay^oak ( Qaereat 
tesailijlord) is pretty abundant in several parts of England, particularly in the north. 
The wood of this species is said by Tredgold to be darker, heavier, hwder, and more 
clastic than the common oak ; tough, and difficult to work; and very subject to warp 
and split in seasoning. Mr. Tredgold seems disposed to regard this species as superior 
to the common oak for ship building. But other, and also very high authorities, are 
opposed to him on this point; and, on the whole, we should think that it is sufficiently 
well established, that for all the great practical purposes to which oak timber is applied, 
and especially for ship building, the wood of the common oak deserves to be preferred 
to every other species. A well-informed writer in the Quarterly Review has the foUoivlng 
remarks on the point in question : — 

“ We may here notice a fact long known to botanists, but of which our planters and purfeyor# of 
timber appear to have had no suspicion,— that there are two distinct species of oak in England—'the 
Qvereus robur, and the Quercus tci$iliJlora / the former of which affords a close-grained, firm, solid 
timber, rarely subject to rot; the other more loose and sappy, very liable to rot, and not half so durable. 
This difference was noted so early as the time of Ray; and Martyn in his Ftorn Ruttica, and Sir James 
Smith In hi« Flora Britannica^ have added their testimonies to the fact. The second species is supposed 
to have been Introduced some 2 or 3 ages ago, from the Continent, where the oaks are chiefly of this 
latter species, especially in the German forests, the timber of which is known to be veif^ worthless. "'B*it 
what is of more importance to us is, that de facto the imposture abounds, and Is propagated vigorously in 
the New Forest and other parts of Hampshire; in Norfolk, and the northern counties, and about Lon¬ 
don ; and there is but too much reason to believe that the numerous complaints that were heard about 
our ships l>elng Infected with what was called, improperly enough, dry roU were owing to the introduc¬ 
tion of this species of oak into the naval dock-yards, where, we understand, the distinction was not even 
suspected. It may thus be discriminated from the true old English oak : — The acorn stalks of the robwr 
are and its leaves short; whereas the sessihjlora has the acorn stalks short, and the leaves long t 
the acorns of the former grow singly, or seldom two on the same footstalk; those of the latter, in clusters 
of 2 or 3 close to the stem of the branch. We believe the Russian ships of the Baltic, that are not of 
larch or fir, are built of this species of oak ; but if this were not the case, their exposure on the stocks, 
without cover, to the heat of summer, which, though short, is excessive, and the rifts and chinks which 
fill up with ice and snow in the long winter, are enough to destroy the stoutest oak, and quite sufficient 
to account for their short-lived duration.” 

A great deal of inquiry and discussion has taken place at different periods as to the supply and coo» 
sumption of oak timber; but the results have not been very satisfactory. In a Rcftort qf tie Comti^is* 
sloners qf Land Revenue, v^inted in 1812, it is stated that, taking tlie tonnage of the navy jn 1806 at 
770,087 tons, it would require, at 1| load to a ton, 1,164,085 loads to build such a navy ; and supposing the 
average duration of a ship to be I4 years, the annual quantity of timber required would bo 6^149 loads, 
exclusive of repairs, which they calculate would be about 27,000 loads ; making the whole about 110,000 
loads: of which, however, the commissioners reckon may be furnished 21,341 loads as the annual average 
of the prises ; and of the remaining 88,659 loads, they think it not unreasonable to calculate on S8,6&9 
from other sources than British oak. ” This,” they observe, ” leaves 60,060 loads qf such oak, as the 
quantity which would be snfflclcnt annually to support, at Its present unexampled magnitude, the whole 
British navy, including ships of war of all sorts; but which may be taken as equivalent together to 20 
]4>gun ships, each of which, one with another, contains about 2,000 tons, or would require, at the rate of 
7^ load to the tun, 3,000 loads ; making just 60,000 loads for 20 such ships,” 

Now, it has been supposed that not more than 40 oak trees can stand on an acre of nound, so as to 
grow to a full sise fit for ships of the line, or to containeach U load of timber ; 60 acres, therefore, would 
1)6 required to produce a sufficient quantity of timber to build a 74-gun ship, and 1,000 acres, for 20 such 
ships ; and as tne oak requires at least 100 years to arrive at maturity, 100,000 acres would be reqifired to 
keep up a successive supply, for maintaining a navy of 700,000 or 800,000 tons. The commissioners f\ir- 
ther observe, that as there are 20,000,000 acres of waste lands in the kingdom, a 200th part set aside for 
planting would at once furnish the whole quantity wanted for the use of the navy. 

According to Mr. Barrow, this calculation is over-rated by about a half. ” In the first place,V says he, 
” It suppose a state of perpetual war, during which the tonnage of the whole navy is consider^ as more 
than double of what it now actually is: and, in the second place, it reckons the average duration of the 
navy at 14 years only; which, from the improvements that have taken place In the construction and pre¬ 
servation of ships of war, with the resources of teak ships built in Inffia, we should not hesitate In as¬ 
suming at ah average of twice that number of years ; and if so, the quantity of oak required For the navy 
will be nothing like that which the commissioners have stated. 

‘‘ The fact, however, is certain, that long before the conclusion'of the late war, a scarcity begun to be 
felt, especially of the larger kind of timber fit for ships of the lineand so great was this scarcity, that if 
Sir Robert Seppings had not contrived the means of substituting straight timber for that of different forms 
and dimensions, before considered to be indispensable, the building of new ships must entirely have 
ceased. 

” If, however, the growth of oak for ship timber was greatly diminished during the war, so as to 
threaten an alarming scarcity, there is little doubt that, from the increased attention paid by Individuals 
to their young plantations, and their great extension, as well as from the measure of allotting off portions 
of the foyal forests to those who had claims on them, and inclosing the remainder for the use bf the 

S ublic, this country will, in future times, be fully adequate to the productiob of oak timber oquaJ tb the 
emand for the naval and mercantile marine.”— (Ency, Brit, art. Vat^.) 

The bark of the oak tree is very valuable. It is preferred to all other substances for the purpose of 
tanning, and brings a high price— (See Bark.) 

The foreign oak Umber imported Into Great Britain is principally derived ffom Canada and Frustlak 
The latter is the most valuable—its price being to the former in the proportion of about 9 to 6; that is, 
If a load of Prussian oak timber brought 9/., a load of Canada ditto would not bring more than about'6/. 
The quantity imported varies t but may, at an average, amount to about 10,000 loads, of ftO cubic feet 
each; the greater part from Quebec. Oak platik is almost wholly imported from Prussia. The quatitliles 
imported during the 6 years ending the .5th of January, 1842, were — 
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1 Yean. 


Years. 

Loads. 

Venn. 

Loads. 

1 18.T« 

S,S70' 

: ^ JWS. 

3,888 

1840 

6,467 

1 18.17 

v.lys 

1 18.19 

.8,489 

1841 ' 

*,A77 


For further details with respoct to the importation of oak, its price, duty on, &c., dee Wood. — Sec, 
also, Tredeold's Principles of Carpentry ; art. Navy, Spppletnent to Ency. Brit. ,* tlto very interesting 
work on l imber Trees and Fruits, in the Library qf Entertaining Knowledge ; Rees's Cyclopaedia, %c. 


OATS (Get.//fli/er; Du. Haver j Da. Havre j Sw. Hafre s Fr. Amine j It. Tena, 
Avena; Sp. Avenaj Port. Area j Russ. Owes; Pol, Owies), a species of grain, the 
Avena saliva of botanists. Tliereare innumerable varieties of this grain, some of which 
are said to be indigenous to Britain. It is the hardiest of all the cereal grasses, grow¬ 
ing luxuriantly in cold northern climates; and in coarse mountainous districts, where 
neither wheat nor barley can be advantageously cultivated. It thrives best, and is, in¬ 
deed, chiefly raised, in latitudes north of Paris; being but little known in the south of 
France, Spain, or Portugal. It is, however, cultivated in Bengal, so low as the 2oth 
degree of latitude, and, it is said, with considerable success. In Scotland, wlicre it 
has long formed a principal part of the food of the people, it is far more generally cul¬ 
tivated than any other species of grain. It is also very extensively cultivated in Ireland.. 
In England it is .grown principally in the northern counties, and in the fens of Lincoln, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Norfolk ; but the oats of Northumberland and Scotland 
are reckoned superior to those raised farther south. 

There are 4 leading varieties of this grain cultivated in England, viz. white, black, 
grey, and brown or red oats. 'Hie sub varieties of the white are numerous. That 
denominated the potato oat is at present almost the only one raised on land in a good 
state of cultivation in the north of England and the south of Scotland, and usually 
brings a higher price in the London market than any other variety. It was accidentally 
discovered growing in a field of potatoes in Cumberland in 1788 ; and from the produce 
of that single stalk has been produced the stock now in general cultivation. Black and 
grey oats are little cultivated, except in some places in the north of Scotland. Tlie red 
oat is chiefly confined to Clieshire, Derbyshire, and StaflPordshire. A species of naked 
oats, provincially called ;ji7/ar, is raised in Cornwall.— {Loudon's Encyc. of Agriculture ; 
Erown's Rural Economy, vol. ii. pp. 47—52.) 

In 1755, Mr. Charles Smith estimated the number of consumers of oats in England 
and Wales at 628,000. —( Tracts on the Corn Trade, 2d edit. p. 140.), but at present we 
believe they are very considerably fewer. The feeding of horses has at all times oc¬ 
casioned* tlie greatest consumption of oats in this part of the kingdom ; and as the num¬ 
ber of horses kept for business and pleasure has been vastly increased within the last SO 
or 40 years, the culture of oats has been considerably extended, notwithstanding the 
increasing imports from It-eland. Perhaps the produce of no species of grain varies more 
than that of oats. Wliere the ground is foul and exhausted, not more than 20 bushels 
an acre are obtained ; but on rich soils, well managed, 64, 72, and sometimes 80 bushels 
and upwards have been reaped. Oats weigh froifi 35 to 45 lbs. a bushel, yielding at 
an average, 8 lbs. meal for 14 lbs. corn: but the proportion of meal increases as the 
oats become heavier. 

For information as to the laws regulating the importation and exportation of oat^their 
prices, the quantities imported and exported, &c., see Corn Laws and Corn Tradk. 

ODESSA,•a flourishing sea-port of Southern Russia, on the north-west coast of the 
Black Sea, between the rivers Dneisterand Bug, in lat. 46^ 28' 54" N., Ion. 43' 22" 
E. Population, in 1838, 69,023. The foundations of Odessa were laid so lately as 
1792, by order of the Empress Catharine, after the peace of Jassy. It was intended to 
serve as an entrepdt for the commerce of the Russian dominions on the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azoff, and has in a great measure answered the expectations of its founders. 
By an Imperial ukase, dated the 7th of February, 1817, it was declared a free port, and 
the inhabitants exempted from taxation for 30 years ; since which period its increase has 
been extremely rapid. The bay or roadstead of Odessa is extensive, the water deep, and 
tlie anchorage good, the bottom being fine sand and gravel; it is, however, exposed to 
the south-easterly wind, which renders it less safe in winter. The port, which is arti¬ 
ficial, being formed by 2 moles, one of which projects to a considerable distance into 
the sea, is fitted to contain about 300 ships. It has also the advantage Of deep water. 
There is a convenient lazaretto, on the model of that of Marseilles. Tlie want of fresh 
water used to be the greatest disadvantage under which the inhabitants laboured j but 
this bos been obviated by the construction of a canal which conveys an abundant supjply 
of water into the town. There we no trees in the vicinity, which has, in consequence, 
a bleak and arid appearance. 

Light-houses. — A light-house hat boon erected on Cape Fontan, about 6* nautical miles S, of 
Odessa. The light, which formerly revolved, is novt Jixed, and Is about203 (Russian) feet above the level 
C.t the be,i. At the distance of 11 leagues E.S.E. ^ S. from Odessa, on the north end of the long, narrow, 
low island of Tendra, a light-house has been erected, of great use to ships approaching Odessa from the S. 
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or W. The lantern U elevated 92J (Russian) feet above the level of the sea. It consists of 3 reflecting 
lights, suspended in the form of a triangle, revolving in the space of 4 miimteSi so that each lamp arrives 
at its maximum of brilliancy after an Interval of 1 min. 20 sec. Being also of a red colour, this ligitt 
is readily distinguished from Fontan ligiit, and the other lights in the Black Sea. In foggy weather, a 
bell is kept ringing.->(Cott/{er sur let fharctu 2d ed. j Norne't Sdflfng Directions/or the Mmiterranean 
atid Black Seas, ^c.) 

Not being at the tnbutli of any great river, nor having any considerable manufactures, 
Odessa is not a port for the exportation of what may be called articles of native growth; 
but in consequence of her convenient situation, excellent port, and the privileges 
enjoys, she is, as already remarked, the emporium where most part of the produce of 
Southern Russia destined for foreign^countries is collected for eXiK>rtation, and whe^ 
most part of the foreign articles required for home consumption are primarily imported. 
The shallowness of the water at Taganrog, and the short period during which the Sea 
of Axoff is navigable, tend to hinder foreign vessels of considerable burden from enter¬ 
ing the Strait of Yenikal^, and occasion the shipment of a considerable portion of the 
produce brought down the Don in lighters to Caffa and Odessa, especially the latter. 
All the products !)rouglit down the Dniester, the Bug, and the Diueper, are exported 
from Odessa; but owing to the difficult navigation of the first and last mentioned 
rivers, by far the greater part of the corn brought to Odessa from Podolia, the Ukraine, 
&c. is conveyed to the town in carts drawn by oxen. The roads traversed by these 
carts are only practicable at certain seasons of the year ; and nothing would contribute 
so much to increase the commerce of the port, and the prosperity of S. Russia, as the 
opening of improved com mnnicatious with the interior; whether by removing obstruc¬ 
tions in the channels of the rivers, constructing canals, or railways, or good common 
roads. 

Monies, Weights, and Measures, eume as at Petersburg, which see. 

Among the articles of export from Odessa, corn, especially wheat, occupies, as every one knows, the 
lilgheirt rank ; but tallow is also an important article ; and next to it are linseed, wool, hides, copper, 
wax, caviar, potash, beef, furs, cordage, saiUcioth, tar, butter, isinglass, We subjoin an 


Oflicial Return specifying the Quantities or Values of the principal Articles Imported into, and exported 
from Odessa in 1851 and 1852. 


IMPORTS. 


Wine, French and Spanish • hhds. 
(Srei'k and Moldavian 
Champaign 


Porter 
K«m 
nnnar refined 
f ;o(fee 
Fruit, dried 
I)n. fVeA 
Olivet 
|Ollve.oil 
'’eiiper 
- <»liocco 
Drugs 

Cotton-sraol 
Cotton twist 
t'ulouriiig inattTiala 
|Suda 
Pitch 


Tin 
Zinc 
|CoaI* 

Machinery and miM -v 
■i'ool!, 

Hardware - 
lirunzes 
ICioi Vs and watches . 
.hiold and silver ware 
iCotton Koods, plain > 
Do. limited 
l.in«n Bonds 
Sllktoods - 
Woollens • 

Oloves 
iilassware • 

Looking-Blasses 
Olass beans and bugles 
Earthenware 
WotIcs in marble and a 
Musieat instruments - 
Paper 

Carriages, saddlery^ dw* 
Hats - 
.Jewellery » 

Sundries 
Coin, geld • 
sil-ver » 


botile)< 


1>89T 
78,C»7 

I. 1,74ii 
if 4,400 

7,408 
76,'2HH 
21,952/. 

4,895 
2 V -^1 

u,y.v/ 

10,360/. 

II, 899 

, I 

vahuH 20,227/. 

■ ' 9,515 ' 

4,132 


{ barrel.- 
cwt. 
cwt. 


alabaster — 


1851. 1852. 


1,571 
l2,r.so 
2,000 
1,823 
^ 2.3,22.5 
Valud 86,18.5/ , 
2 , 212 /. 
16,1.5.3/. 
6,777/ 
7,247/. 
10 , 082 /. 
ll,2ttW 
5t,l00/. 
13,6231 
28,148/. 
4 1,225/. 
3,56.5/ 
6,789/. 
9,133/. 


9,17.3/. 

2,878/. 

9,32.3/ 

12,077/. 

12 , 666 /. 


11.3,218/ 

.38,967/. 

63>G61/. 


Total value of Imports by Custotn-hotwe Report 


1,873 

7,901 

94,269 

131,113 

11,365 

21,19.5 

7.61.3 
65,980 , 
20,800/. 

4,816 ' 
27,.348 
.5,16.3 
13,197 
10,46.5/. 
19,064 
3,706 
20,46fl/. 
5,619 

2.67.3 
1,898 

17,2.52 

1,969 

2.3,791 
70.5<i;/. 
7,38//. 
11,472/. 
.3,822/. 
6,291/. 
.1,251/.' 
41,1.88/. 
13,273/. 
1.3,090/ 
44,868/., 
51,514/- 
3,065/.' 
14,81)/. 
10,477/. 
7,9.56/. 
I4r530/. 
3,880i. 
15,6561. 
12,3791. 
20,077/. 
li,742l. 
6,826/ 
Do, 220 /., 

197.655/. 

i5U,509/.l 


- iei,««.3,8IS 
1.637s8V3 


EXPORT.S. 


Articles. 


1851.' 

1352. 

Wheat . 

imp. qrs. 

718,855 

I,.362.251 



98,252 

22.5,6.35 

Kyc • • 


73,773 

216,229 

Uarley . - 


3.5,102 

Oats 



6,9lk 

Peas, beans, &c. • 


11 ,?2'7 
15,150 

4,c9l 

Flouir 


11.6*29 

Butter. 

cwt. 

1,.32.3 

72.3 

Caviar 


505 

161 

Linseid • - 

imp. qrs. 

47,875* 

1.35.8SO 

Tallow . • 

cwt. 

46,340 

38.575 

Wool merinos 


35,773 

69,17.'’ 

aigay 


. 4.‘,0 

23' 

foiTunon 


16.525 

5,45" 

tildes, raw 


.56 

1,.3HV 

dress) d 


4.648 

40.- 

Cotijier 


1,653 

8,1.33 

' ;ables and cordage 


12,207 

1.3,227 

Camllt^s 


3,268 

5,68S 

I’linlier - 

value, 

6i.y. 

1,7.32/ 

Hardware • 


2,070/. 

.5,271/ 

Hold tliread and spangles 

_ 

1,121/. 

2 ,n 1 /. 

Slindrj iiumudwtures 


4,09(V. 

.3,i3f.f 

Furs 

S icks and mats 

— 

3,088/. 

7,787/. 

350/. 

Coin, gold 


7.3,1.30/. 

4,4ta. 

silver 

— , 

961/. 

IN 


Total estimated va'ueuf Exports 1851 .. ^2,100,941 

Ditto - 1852 - 3,976,754 


• See p.)st Observations on the Trade of Odessa 
in 


Exports trova Odessa to the United Kingdem in 1852. 


Wheat, Intipl, qrs. 570,237 
Indian oern >- 222,276 

Rye — 3,614 

Barley — 23,875 

(^s ^ 1,296 

Peas — 401 


Unseed, inpt. qrs, 83,050 
WenI, cwt. 16,450 

Cordage — 548 

Nutwood — 3,500 

Fe.iU»m — no 

Oxboms 106 


The produce tent to England was shipped in 442 vessels: 
wbei^ 20.3 were British. 78 Austrian, 41 Russian, .38 
Swedish and Norwegian, 30 Greek, 1.3.I’ru«aian, 12 Meek* 
i^burg, and the remaining 27 Sardinian, Frenrh,-Danish, 
fn- M-*‘*an,utlomai», and Wallachiait. 
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Statement of the extreme Prices of the principal Articles of Import and Export; and of the extreme 
Rates of Exchange, and Freight in Odessa In 1852. ______ 


PRICES, 
jllcflned tagar In loaTt* • per Ib. 

Coffee. I»t quality • — 

I — Xnd quality • — 

, Tea • • — 

Ollee oil, lit qaalpy • — 

— and quality - — 

'Wheat, PoUah - per Imp. qr. 


^ - algay - 


. vadied per lb. 


«. d. 

0 6i| 


RATES OP BXGHANOB. 

• per pnond •terllce.i 6 X3 rblt. 16 ti rbU. 

. 100 rbh. hoo firanca.Hao ftunca 

> — 1166 florlns.U96 florin* 


RATES OF FREIGHT. 


Genoa • - per mine 


£ s. d. £ ». d. 

4 to 0 
0 15 II 
4 15 6 
4A flranca. 

TO loldi. 


Account of the Quantities of the prluclp.il Articles exported from Odessa, in each of the 8 years ending 

with 1852. 



1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Tallow • - poods 

Wool • - - 

Hida* - • — 

Wheat • diets. 

nsIUd : ::: 

IndUn com • — 

Rarfcy • • — 

Oat* - 

Pea* • •» „ 

Bean* - -J 

Flour - • poods 

237,10!) 
203,105 
25,784 
1,918 
69,602 
16H,493 
30,821 
2,800 

3,782 
1.36,no' 

406,579 

106,750 

3,975 

2,124,385 

2.38,550 

129,431 

41,422 

281 

2,361 

109,910 

273,873 

142,610 

.3,506 

2,778,25.5 

238.520 

238,20.S 

37,a34 

24,211 

22,131 

2,822 

194.925 

452.541 

10.3.161 

2,96.3 

2,059/)9l 

30,0'<!6 

148/166 

.3,697 

3,173 

2/522 

2,286 

11.3,5.’t.S 

145,734 

248,277 

20,790 

1,714,741 

864 

52,152 

45,3.37 

8,154 

235,535 

137,2.30 

197,010 

41A'<5 

1,542,170 

8,05? 

62,253 

51/311 

721 

174,609 

164,696 

171,560 

17,074 

1,141,424 

99,516 

94,786 

148,116 

7,507 

50 

2 ,ii> 

1.30,920 

114,815 
2'-tO,l86 
11,.379 
1,944,573 
297.0.34 
201,576 
805,434 
52,724 
9,S97 
4,326 
121/WO 


The total value of good* expoiud «aa a* followa, viz.: _ 
1545, S. Ro, 15,ia5,9ta. 1516, S. Ro. 24,769,052. 

1549,8. Ro. 19.177,626. 1850, S. Ro. 16.5*J1A1t. 

Tha Import trade attained a bl(dier nmount In 1552 than In 
1551, The ImporUtlon of cotton wm increaied two fold ; that 
of manuftetured good*, oil, and tobacco, waa xreater than In 


1547, 8. Ro. 34,765,962. 
1851, S. llo. 13,255,949. 


1545, S. Ro. 20,579,075. 
1852 , 8. Ho. 21,777,717. 


the precedinji year; fruit, cofTee, and tea remained unaltered 1 
sugar and cotton yarn* fell off. 


1545, R. Ro. 5,035,000. 
1649, H. Ro. I0,373,3«0. 


Total yalue of importations, 8. Ro. 9.527,300, against in 
1516, .M. Ro. 7,715,000. 1517, S. Ro. 11,113,000. 

1850, S. Ro. 8,731,000. 1851, S. Ro. 7,710,000. 


1815, S. Ro. 9,189,000. 
1852, 8. Ro. 9,827,300. 


The great articles of import into Odessa consist of sngar, coffee, and other colonial products ; cottons, 
silks, woollens, and other manufactured goods ; oil, wines, and spirits ; machinery and mlU-worlt; 
hardware; spices and dye-stuffs; cotton twist and raw cotton; tin and tin plates ; cutlery, umber for 
building and firewood, &c. 

The exports of wool from Odessa, during each of the 4 years ending with 1852, were distributed ns 
follows, via.: — 


Pine Description*. 

I84<>. 

18.30. 1 1851. 

1552. 

29,400 

60,757 

.33,000 

11,800 

Ordinary De«crlptlon*. 

1849. 

ia50. 

1851. 

1852. 

tlhRland - » - pood* 

Keixinm . . - — 

Prance - - • — 

German; and Trieste 

38,0<XI 

54,000 

5,20<1 

2,200 

25/500 

44.500 

6,100 

5,700 

22,200 

49,200 

7,50C- 

8,200 

EnKland . - - jioodK 

France - - - — 

German; and Tricate — 

24,000 

16,900 

6,000 

19.500 
14/)0<1 

10.500 

kO,000 

11,IK>0 

21,600 

23.50 

3l,0t)0 


Thu exports of wheat from Odessa in 1847, amounted to 2,016,692 qrs. ! This im¬ 
mense exportation, the greatest by far ever made in any one year from any one port, 
was a consequence partly of the abundant harvest of the previous year, and partly, and, 
perhaps, principally, of the scarcity and high prices which then prevailed in this coun¬ 
try anii other parts of W. Europe, which made every bushel be shipped that could 
possibly be spared. Since then, the exports of wheat have been as follows ; -- viz. 
1848, 1,409,963 qrs. ; 1849. 1,127,000 qrs.; 1850, 980,377 qrs. ; IP.*;!, 718,325 qrs.; 
and 1852, 1,^62,251 qrs. The falling off in the exports in 1849, 1850, and 1851, is 
ascribed to deficient harvests. Here, it will be observed, every thing depends on 
the seasons.* Nature does all, man little or nothing. Agriculture is in the most 
.backward sidte'imaginable. No effort is made to obviate the effect of droughts 
and rains. And owing to the badness of the roads or paths, and the difficulty of 
river carriage, a considerable portion of the produce of a luxuriant crop is not 
brought to market or warehoused, but is allowed to go to waste. Some improvements 
have, no doubt, been effected, and others are in progress ; but they are inconsidemble 
compared with what they should have been, and with what they would have been were 
the policy pursued by government calculated to develop the resources of the vast and 
fruitful countries of which Odessa is the emporium. 

ObtervatiottM on the Trade of Odessa in 1851. — “ The exportation of rye from this 
port has at no time been otherwise than very limited. It is raised for local consump- 


• In oroof of this allegation we may refer to a statement by Tegoborski, who says, that in the 
of the Duke of Anhalt Koethen, In Taurida, in the 10 years from 1 M2 tO 1841, sohae 
15 times the seed, others barely the seed, and that one entirely failed.— fhrers Produettves de la liussidt 
1.380, 
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tion, being the chief article pf food of the people^ and not like wheat, which is grown 
virTtli the sole ^lew of exportation. Xlie <i«antity of rye shipped last year was 73,773 
quarters, the whole of which went to the northern ports of continentol i i’® 

prices varied from 10», 3d, to I7s. 5d. per imperial quarter, and it was the highest quo¬ 
tation'that prevailed at the end of the year. Indian corn is become an artide of expoi^ 
tatldn from Odessa only within a few years. It is the produce of Be.s6arabia, where its 
cultivation has of late been much extended in consequence of its demand for Ireland. 
The quantity shipped in the year was 98,252 quarters,-ell directed to Cork or Falmouth 
for orders. The prices varied from 13s. "Jd to I7s. 4d, per imperial quarter; and 10s. 
2</. was the last quotation. The quantity remaining in granary was, after revision, 
found to be 62,000 quarters, all in the hands of exporters. 

“ The supplies of barley and oats have as usual been limited to local consump¬ 
tion. 

“ The exportation of linseed is stated in the Custom House report to be 47,875 quar¬ 
ters ; whereas I find that 51,369 quarters were shipped for England, and 17,004 for 
continental ports. The last crops having been good, and grown on the near steppe 
lands, a large supply of the new seed has been already brought to market, and the 
quantity On the spot is estimated to be about 30,000 quarters, all in the hands of ship* 
pers. The prices ranged from 28s. 4d. to 35s. 1 Id. per imperial quarter. Large 
purcha-ses were made last autumn by the crushers of Hull, for delivery next summer 
from the Sea of AzofF and this port; and under presc^nt circumstances both buyers and 
sellers are menaced by lo.ss, for in England prices are declining, while on this side an¬ 
ticipations of extraordinary abundance have been disappointed. 

“ The tallow trade of these ports has not revived, nor is it likely to do so for some 
time, or till the country recovers from the immense loss of cattle carried away of late 
years by the distemper. 

“ The exportation of wool sufTcred it considerable decrease, having amounted only to 
50,748 cwt. of all kinds, instead of 75,581 cwt. in the preceding year. To England 
were shipped 14,378 cwt.; to the northern continental ports 18,492 cwt ; and the re¬ 
mainder to the Mediterranean. The sheep flocks have been thinned by consecutive 
seasons of drought and deficient pasturage; and the trade has of late been more in¬ 
fluenced by the demand for the manufactories of Moscow. The prices are kepf‘up at 
their highest quotations, and they are further afiected by the anticipated disturbance of 
labour in Australia. 

“ The amount of shipping did not much differ from that of 1850; 698 vessels 
arrived measuring 196,218 tons, of which 126 were British, burden 37,531 tons; and 
729 vessels measuring 203,842 tons departed, of which 130 were British, burden, 
38,830 tons. Of the 242 vessels bound to England with cargoes, 110 were British. 
The preference is still given to our flag, particularly in the boisterous seasons. The 
Austrian ships of the Adriatiy are, however, in great favour, especially for grain 
c.irgoes. The rates of freights hS England varied from 1?, 15s, to 3/. 5s. per ton, or 
from 5s. 5d. to I0«. per imperial quarter; and the highest rates prevailed during the 
last three montiis, offering a fair remuneration to shipowners. The average exchange 
on London was 6 30 rs. for the pound sterling. The money market was generally 
easy with limited operations; and credit is at present sound, though restricted in 
consequence of the great losses incurred in the grain trade by the Greek hou-ses. It; is 
worthy of remark, that not one of the.so houses has failed, notwithstanding their severe 
trials.” ^ 


A tribunal of commerce was established at Odessa in 1824, whose jurisdiction extends over all disputes 
connected with trade. There is no appeal from its decisions except to the Senate. There are 12 sworn 
brokersi approved and licensed by the Tribunal of Commerce, who have deputies appointed by themselves. 
They register all transactions, and receive i per cent, from each party as commission, Tliere is a discount 
or loan bank, established in 1828, and marine and liro insurance societies. Most articles of provision are 
tbeap ;-and fish, which costs next to notiiing, Is excellent. Fuel, however, is scarce and dear. 

Within the last 30 Vears, the Merino breed of sheep has been extensively introduced into the govern¬ 
ments ,o| Taurida, Cherson, and Ekaterinoslov ; so that there has been not only a great iberease in thb 
quantity, but also a very decided improvement in the quality, of the wool exported. 

Coni jVurfir.—The principal trade of Odessa is with Constantinople, Smyrna, and other towns In the 
i.evant. Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles, &c. ” It Is generally stated,’’^ says Mr. Jacob ( Memoir an 
the Trade of the Black Sea. in the Appendix to the 8vo edition of Trdets on the Corn Trade), “ that the 
supply bf Constantinople requires annually 100,000 quarters of Black Sea wheat. The Greek islands 
scarcely, on the average of years, produce sufficient wheat for their own consumption, aul, In sonie yeawL 
g‘‘imr^j^large supply, which is furnished parUy from the neighbouring contineut, and partly i^otti The 

‘‘ Thw Asiatic coasts of the Turkish Empire^ especially in Anatolia, are nearly in the seme predica¬ 
ment. At times, the market of Smyrna is very favourable for the sale of the corn of Southern Rnssta. , 
Thclslapds of Malti^ aiid Qpzo produce only about half as much corn as the 120i000 livftaWfifntaft^ * 
quire.-''" 

“ greatly declined from Us geient productiveness, has still a quani ity of grain to 
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spare for the less fruitful parts of Italy, In most years; and its wheat enters into competition with that 
of the Black Sea, in the ports of Naples, Genoa, and I^eghorn. 

“ There are fevr years in which ToKJany grows a suflicieu^ of wheats apid its chief port, Leghorn, 
being one of those in .which ships cAn unload their cargoes of corn, without b^lng detained to perform 
quarantine, has been at all times a-plape of deposit for the wheat of the Black Sea. A market at so»ne 
price may always be found there, as the capitalists are disposed to purchase; relying on the uncertain ^ 
productiveness of some adjacent coumry, in which they may realise a profit at jjo great distance. 

(ienoa, like Leghorn, is a por<t whore wheat can be unloaded within the bounds of the lazaretto. 
The country around it vields but little wheat: and, at some periods, It enjoys a trade in that article even 
as far as Sunderland. Ttds internal demand, and the chance of advantageous re>exportation, induces 
mucii trade in corn. There Is said to l)e seldom less than 100,000 quarters in store At the two ports oi 
Genoa and r,egl»orn ; and at some periods, a far greater quantity. 

Nice, thongti not having the same advantageous quarantine regulations, and, consequently, not being 
a dcftCt for corn beyond its r>wn demand, from the sterile soil that surrounds It, requires every year a large 
importation of wheat. That of Sicily and Odessa create a competition in its port} and tiic governmcMit 
draws a revenue, by imposing a heavy duty on both. 

“ Thongli tlie com laws oI France have kept the ports closed against the introduction of foreign corn 
for domestic use, yet it Is allowed to be bonded for re-exportation. From the frequent local and partial 
scarcities which occur on the eastern coast of Spain, at which periods wheat is allowed to be lawfully 
imported, and, it is said, from the facility of its introduction by contraband, when not legally allowed, 
Marseilles has been a great depGt for tlie wheat of the Black Sea. 

“ From thence, as also fiom Gibraltar, where there is generally some in store, it can easily be trans¬ 
ported to Spain, to Sardinia, to Corsica, to Tunis, to Tripoli, or wherever scarcity has created a beneficial 
market. 

“ The coasts of Barbary, though often having a surplus of wheat, much of which occasionally assists to 
feed Portugal, in some seasons have been afTccted witii must deficient harvests. This was recently tlie 
cahc in a remarkable degree. Tripoli .and Tunis experienced, in the year 1820, a harvest most miserably 
sliort, .and were supplied from olher countries.” 

Chavf^es on SMvpirif' Corn. — In 18ft2, the expen-ses of delivering a quarter of wheat free on board. In¬ 
cluding commission, warehouse rent, and shipping charges, amounted to about ’28. 2d. 

The warehouse rent of com at Odessa is from 8 to 10 copecks per chertwerl per month. M. De Hage- 
ineister supposes that Turkey and the different ports of the MediterrAtiean roouue, atan average, an 
annual supply of 1,400,000 chetwerts, or about l,0.’i0,0O0 quarters, of which 1,000,000chetwerts, or 760,000 
quarters, are f irnishcdby Southern Russia, and principally shipped from Odessa. Wallachia and Moldavia 
are both very fertile in corn ; and were tranquillity and good order introduced into them, and tho free 
navigation of the Danube secured, Galacz and Brailoff would be two of the principal European grain 
shipping ports. (See the excellent Report of llagemeister on the Trade of the Black Sea, pp. 96—114. 
F.ng. traus.) 

Exclusive of corn, the other articles mentioned as l)eing exported from Odessa, find their way to 
the diflerent markets in the Mediterranean. Those shipped for Turkey are Iron, tallow, sail-cloth, 
cordage, anchors for ships of war, butter, Ac. The exports to Italy and otner European countries are 
similar. 

The importation of all foreign articles inj^ the Russiran dominions on the Black Sea and tlie Sea of 
Azoffh confined to Odessa, Theodosia or Kafra, and Taganrog. Tho import trade is, liowever, of Inferior 
Import.'incc when compared with the export trade. The principal articles are sugar and coffee, dye 
woods, wine and brandy, cotton stuffs and yarn, woollen an i silk manufactures, spices, cutlery ; oranges, 
lemons, figs, and other fruit; lemon juice, oil, tin and tin plates, dried fruits, paper, silk, specie, &c. 

Odessa, in addition to its great and rapidly increasing trade with Constantinople .and 
the countries on the Mediterranean, has a considerable trade with Ilcdoiit-kal6 at the 
mouth of the Phasi.s, and with Trebisond and several ports on the south coast of the 
lllack Sea. Georgian and Armenian merchants are already considerable purchasers at 
the Leipsic and other German fairs; and civilization is beginning to strike its roots 
throughout all the extensive countries between the Black Sea and the Caspian. It is 
probable that, at no very remote period, the Phasis will he frequented by British ships ; 
and that our merchants, without any enchantress to aid them, and depending only on 
the superior cheapness and excellence of their good**, will be hospitably received in 
the ancient Colchis, and bear away a richer prize than fell to the lot of Jason and his 
compeers. 

Epochs in the Trade of the Black Sea - Depth of Water.—Difficulty of Navigation^ §*<^*“* 

The trade of the Black or Euxine Sea w.is of great importance in antiquity. The shoref 
of the Crimea, or Taurica Chersanesus, were settled by Milesian adventurers, who founded 
Panticapaeum and Theodosia. The exports thence to Athens were pearly the same as thost 
which are now .sent from Odes.sa and Taganrog to Constantinople, Leghorn, &c.; viz. 
corn, timber, and n.ival stores, leather, wax, honey, salt fish, caviare, &c., with great num¬ 
bers of slaves, the best and most serviceable that were anywhere to be met with. The 
Athenians set a very high value upon this trade, which supplied them annually with 
about 400,000 medimni of corn; and to preserve it they carefully cultivated tho alli¬ 
ance of the Thracian princes, and kept a garrison at Scstus, on the Hellespont. — (See 
the authorities in Anacharsis^s Travels, c. 55.; and in ClarEs Connection of the Saxon 
and English Coins, pp. 54—64.) During the middle ages, the Genoese acquired an 
aseeudanCy on^this sea, and laboured with pretty considerable success to monopolise its 
trade. Their principal establishment was at CafTa, which was the centre of a consider¬ 
able commerca. But the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, was soon 
after followed by the conijuest of Caffa, and the total exclusion of European vessels from 
the Black Sea, which became in a great measure unknown. This exclusion was main- 
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tained for about 300 years, or till it was opened to tbo ships of Hussia by the treaty of. 
Kainard^i in 1774. The Austrians obtained a similar equality of privileges in 1784 ; 
and British, French, &c. ships were admitted by the treaty of Amiens. There were, 
however, some restraints still kept up ; but these have been abolished by the late treaty 
between the Turks and Rufssians in 1829; and, for commereial purposes at least, the 
Black Sea is now as free as the Mediterranean. 

Notwithstanding the numhev of English and other European ships that have visited 
this sea within the last 20 years, its geography is still very imperfectly known. A 
notion seems to have been long prevalent, that it was not only stormy, but also infested 
with numerous shoals. Polybius, indeed, contends, that, owing to the vast quantities of 
alluvial deposit brought down by the Danube and other large rivers that fall into the 
Black Sea, it was gradually filling up, and would become, at no very remote period, an 
immense morass 1 Dr. Clarke seems to have espoused the same theory. But, how 
probable -soever it may appear, extremely little progress has hitherto been made towards 
the consummation described by Polybius. Instead of being shallow, the water is for 
the most part remarkably deep ; with a bottom, where soundings have been obtained, of 
gravel, sand, and shells. A strong current sets from the Black Sea, through the 
Bosphorus, or Canal of Constantinople, into the Sea of Marmara, and from the latter 
through the Dardanelles, which it requires a fresh breeze to stem. 'Diis current is 
said to be sensibly felt in the Black Sea, 10 or 12 miles from the Bosphorus; and it 
may probably carry off some of the mud brought down by the rivers. —(See Tournefort's 
Voyage du Levant, Lett. 15j 18. ; Art. 9. in No. I. of the Journal of the Geographical 
SocUty; MacgiWg Travelr%i Turkey, vol. i. p. 24.o., §*c.) 

The navigation of the Black Sea has been represented by most modern and all ancient 
writers as exceedingly dangerous. We believe, however, that there is very little 
foundation for the greater number of the statements ou this subject. It is said to be 
particularly subject to dense fogs, and to currents; but the former arc prevalent only at 
particular seasons, and tlie influence of the latter is not greater than in many other seas 
which are not reputed dangerous. Tournefort, one of the best and most accurate of 
f.ravellers, considers the navigation of the Black Sea as safe as that of the Mediterranean ; 
—- “ 11 rCa rien de noir, pour ainsi dire, que le nom: les vents vHy souffient pas avec plus de 
furUf et les orages ne sont guHres plus frequens quesur les autres tners.^ —(Tome ii. p. 164. 
4to ^.) Dr. Clarke {'Travels, vol. ii. p. 387. 8vo ed.) affects to doubt this: but he 
assigns no grounds for his opinion ; and who would think of putting his authority in 
competitioii with that of Tournefort ? Indeed the accuracy of the statements of the 
latter has l^en fully established by the recent reports of Captain Middleton and other 
able olRcers who have navigated this sea. But, though without “ a hidden danger,” any 
sea would be dangerous to tUe Greek and Turkish pilots, by whom the Black Seaba-s been 
principally navigated. If the progress of navigation were to be estimated by its state 
amongst them, we should have to conclude that it had been stationary from the jera of the 
Argonauts. 'Diey seldom venture out of sight of the coasts; they have neither charts nor 
quadrants ; and Ixardly even know that one of the points of tlic needle turns towards tlie 
North !—( Tournefort, in loc. cit,') There is not, certainly, much room for woaider at ship¬ 
wrecks being fretpient among vessels so navigated. On leaving the Black Sea, the greatest 
difficulty is in making the Bosphorus. “Hie mountains,” says Mr. Macgill, “ arc all so 
much alike, that it is difficult to determine which of them is at the entrance, until you 
are within a very few miles of the coast: then, with a fair wind, you arc on a lee shore 
with a lee current; and if you make a«rmistakc, destruction is almost inevitable. Tlie 
Turks have two light-houses at the entrance ; but unless you see them before sunset, 
they are of little use : in the forests, on its borders, great quantiles of charcoal are made, 
and the lights from it bewilder, and often mislead, the unhappy mariner.” — (i. 245.) 

From the v^t quantity of fresh water poured into the Black Sea, the saline particles 
are so much diluted, that, with a slight frost, the surface becomes covered with ice; 
hence, during a great part of the year, hardly any navigation is attempted. The vessels 
that resort to Odessa seldom arrive at that port before the latter end of May ; and those 
whose cargoes are not completed before the end of October, more frequently wait the re¬ 
turn of spring, than adventure to encounter tlie dangers of on autumnal or winter voyage. 

At Taganrog the frost commences earlier, and continues longer, than at Odessa; so 
that there are scarcely more than 4 or 5 raontlis in the year, during vfrhich the Sea of 
Azoif (Ban be safely navigated. 

OIL (Fr. Huile; Ger. Oel; It. OUe j Lat. Oleum; Rus. Maslo; iSp. Aceife). 'fhe 
term aiV is applied to ^signate a number of unctuous liquors, which, when dropped 
upon pai)er, sink into it and make it seem semi-transparent, or give it wlmt is called 
a greasy stain. ^ These bodies arc very numerous, and have been in common use from 
time immemorial. Chemists have divided them into two classes ; namely, volatile and 
fixed oils. We borrow from Dr, Thomas lliomson the following statement with re¬ 
spect to these bodies; ■— 
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1. VoitATilB OfL^, called also efsential oUf, are distinguished by the Ihllowlngproperties: — 1. Liquid, 
often almost as liquid as -ttrater, sometimes viscid ( 2. Very oombastihle t 3*^' An acrid taste and a strong 
. fragrant odour; 4. Volatilised at a temperature ndt higher than 212<>; 6. Soluble in alcohol, and imper¬ 
fectly in water • 6. Evaporate without leaving any stain on paper. 

By this last test it is easy to discover whether they have been adulterated with any of the fixed oils. 
Let a drop of the volatile oil fall upon a sheet of writing paper, and' then apply a gentle heat to it; if it 
. evaporates without leaving any stain upon the paper, the oil is pure ; but ii It leaves a stain upon the 
paper, it has been contaminated with some fixed oil or other. 

Volatile oils are almost all obtained from vegetables, and they exist in every part of plants, — the root 
the bark, the wood, the leaves, the flower, and even the fruit; though they are never found In the sub¬ 
stance Of the cotyledons; whereas the fixed oils, on the contrary, are almost always coutained in these 
bodies. 

When the volatile oils are contained in great abundance in plants, they are sometimes obtained by 
simple expression. This is the case with oil of oranges, of lemons and bergamotte; but in general they 
can only be obtained by distillation. The part of the plant containing the oil is put into a still with a 
quantity of water, which is distilled oflp by the application of a moderate heat. The oil comes over along 
with the water, and swims upon its surface in the receiver. By this process are obtained the oil of 
peppermint, thyme, lavender, and a great many others, which are prepared and employed by the per¬ 
fumer; others are procured by the distillation or resinous bodies. This is the case in particular with oil 
of turpentine, which is obtained by distilling a kind of resinous Juice, culled turpentine, that exudes from 
the juniper. 

Volatile oils are exceedingly numerous. They have been long known ; but as their use in chemi.stryis 
but limited, they have not, hitherto, been subjected to an accurate chemical investigation. They diner 
greatly in their properties from each other ; but it is impossible at present to give a detailed account of 
t*nch. 

1. The greater number of volatile oils &rc Itqiiid s many, indeed, are as*limpid as water, and have 
none of that appearance which wo usually consider oily. This is the case with the following ; namely, 
oil of turpentine, oranges, lemons, bergainotte,roses.~ Others have the oily viscidity. It varies in them 
In all degrees. This is the case with the oils of mace, cardamom, sassafras, cloves, cinnamon. —Others 
have the property of becoming solid. This is the case with the oils of parsley, fennel, aniseed, balm — 
Otlicrs crystaliae by slow evaporation. This is the case with oil of tliyn^ peppermint, marjoram— The 
oil of nutmegs has usually tlie consistence of butter. This is the cas^Hso with the oils of hups aud of 
peppf'*'- 

2. The colour of the volatile oils is as various as their other properties. A great number are limpid and 
colourless ; as oil of turpentine, lavender, rosemary, savinc, aniseed: sonm arc yellow; as spike, berga¬ 
motte : some are brown ; as thyme, savory, wormwood; others blue ; as camomile, motherwort: others 

S rccn ; as milfoil, pepper, hops, parsley, wormwood, cajeput, juniper, sage, valerbm : others, thou^ at 
rst colourless, become yellow or brown by age; as cloves, cinnamon, sassafras. 

,3. Tho odours are so various as to defy all description. It is sufficient to say, that all the fragrance of 
the vi'getable kingdom resides in volatile oils. Their taste is acrid, hot, and exceedingly unpleasant. 

4. Their specific gravity varies very considerably, not only in different oils, but even in tho same oil 
in different circumstances. 

When the volatile oils are heated in the open air, they evaporate readily, and without alteration difibse 
their peculiar odours all around ; but there is a considerable difference between the different oils in this 
respect. When distilled in close vessels, they do not so readily assume the form of vapour. Hence they 
lose their odour, become darker in colour, and are partly decomposed. Oils do not seem very susceptible 
of assuming the gaseous form, unless some other substance, as water, be present. 

II. Kixko Oils are distinguished by the following characters1. Liquid, or easily become so when 
exposed to a gentle heiit; 2. An unctuous feel; 3. Very combustible ; 4. A mild taste ; 5. .Boiling point 
not under 000°; 6. Insoluble in water, and nearly so in alcohol; 7- Leave a greasy stain upon paper. 

'I'hese oils, which are called fat or expressed oils, are numerous, and are obtained partly from animals 
and partly from vegetafdes, by simple expression. As instances, may be mentioned whale oil or train oil 
obtained from the blubber of the whale and ft-om cod; olive oil, obtained from the fruit of the olive; 
linseed oil and almond oil, obtained from linseed and almond kernels. Fixed oils may also be extracted 
from poppy seedSjhemp seeds, beech mast, and many other vegetable substances. 

• All these oils ditflr from e;ich other in several particulars, but have also many particulars in common. 

1. Fixed oil is usually a liquid with a certain degree of viscidity, adhering to the sides of the glass 
vessels in which it is contained, and forming streaks. It is never perfectly transparent ; has alway.s a 
certain degree of colour, most usually yellowish or greenish ; its taste is sweet, or nearly insipid. VVlien 
fresh it has little or no smell. 

There exist also in the vegetable kingdom a considerable number of bodies which, at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, are solid, and have hitherto been considered as fixed oils. Palm oil may 
be mentioned as an example. Tho various substances uspd in India and Africa as substitutes for butter, 
and as unguents, may likewise bo mentioned. 

2, All the fixed oils hitherto examined are lighter than water ; but they differ greatly from one another 
in specific gravity. The same difference is observable in different samples of the same oil. 

Fixed oil, wiien in the state of vapour, takes fire on tbe approach of an ignited body, and burns with 
.a yellowish white flame. It is upon this principle that candles and lamps burn. TJie tallow or oil is 
first converted into a state of vapour in the wick; it theft takes fire, and supplies a sufficient quantity of 
heat to convert more oil into vapour; and this process gbes on while any oil remains. The wick is 
necessary to present a suflicicntly small quantity of oil at once for the heat to act upon. If the heat were 

f :roRt enough to keep tl»e whole oil at a temperature of 6()0O, no wick would be necessary, as is obvious 
rum oil catching fire spontaneously when it bus been raised to that temperature. When oil is used in 
this manner, eitiier in lilio open air or In contact With oxy-gen gas, the only new products obtained are 
tvater and carbonic acid. 

Tiie drying oils are used ns the vehicle of paints and varnishes. Linseed, nut, poppy, and hemp-seed 
oils belong to this class. These oils in their natural state possess the property of drying oils, but imper¬ 
fectly. To prepare them for (he use of the painter and varnish maker, they aye boiled for some time in 
ail iron pot, and sometimes burnt till they become viscid. When they burn fur some time, their unct'iuus 
quality IS much more completely destroyed than by any methotl that has been practised. H^bce it Is 
lollowed frequently In preparing the drying oils for varnishes, and always for printers’ ink, which requires 
to be as free as possible from all unctuoslty. 

Mut oil has l>een found preferable to ail other oils for printers’ ink ; though the dark colour which 
it acquires during boiling renders it not so proper for red ink as for black. Linseed oil is oonsldered as 
next alter hut oil in this respect. Other oils cannot be employed, because they cannot be sufficiently 
freed from their upetuosity. Ink made with them would bo apt to conae off aud smear tlje paper wliile 
In the hands of the bookbinder, or even -to spread beyond the mark of the types aud slain the paper 
yellow. ' ‘ 

Th«f principal oils, In a commercial poipt of view, nrith the exception of ground-put oil (Sec Nuts, 
Guol'Wd) are enumerated in the following statement. 
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Account of the QuahiUlei of the different Varietiej of Oil Imported into and re-exported from the 
U. Kingdom in 1852. 


Articles. 

Imports wHhln 
uia Year. 

He-Ezporu 
within tbeYear. 

Artldca. 

Oil, c.-wtor - . cwt. 

cocoa nut . — 

1ar«i . . value 

Olivo . . tuns 

palm - - cwt. 

rock - . _ 

Oil of seed, viz. — 

llnaeed • . tuns 

ra|Mp.eed - 

not otherwise de- 
hcribed . — 

30,528 0 6 
101,863 1 14 

£280 

8,898 1 38 
’ 523,812 2 8 
• 33 0 16 

100 2 36 
7,659 1 1 

1.465 1 4 

7.403 0 18 
74,750 3 16 
£260 

696 3 0 

1 111,654 1 20 

85 2 19 
76 3 14 

43 1 6 

Oil, train, viz., sper¬ 
maceti - — 

train or blubber, 
not spermacc'ti - — 
walnut - * cwt. 

viz., animal oil, 
r.vw, not other¬ 
wise described . — 
not otherwise de¬ 
scribed - value 

I seed cake . tons 


Importo wJfhln I 

th* Year, jwfthin the Year. 


5,518 
14,499 i 


1,533 3 26j 
£11,386 € 


35 S 
S,757 1 57| 


Prices of the different Varieties of Oil in the London Market in November, 1853. 


I.uooa 
lO.kllltxiU 
'.Spatii'.h 
f.insred 
llape, pale 
Mrown 
Idod 


• H ehesesj 
tun of 252 galU- 
- cwt. 


£ I. d. £ . 

1 0 0 to 1 

6 10 O - 7 

fiS 0 O 

i>0 0 O — 6.3 

9 6—11 


2 2 0 
I U 6 


Spal, pale 

Ditto, brown, yellow, See. 

Sperm 

IIoiiil matter 

Whale, Greenland - 

Southern 

^.oioanu j 


38 O 0 to .30 0 0 

34 O 0 - .3ti O 

St 10 0 — 86 10 

[)2 0 O 

34 0 0 — 35 0 0 

|38 0 0 — 40 t 

2 5 9— 2 7 

117 6-2 1 


OLIBANUM (Fr. Encens; Gcr. Weiranch; It. Olihnno; Arab. Loohan)^ a gum- 
resin, the produce of a large tree (Libanus thurifera) growing in Arabia and India. It 
is imported in cliests containing each about 1 cwt., from the Levant and India; the 
best comes from the forn^r, and is the produce of Arabia. Good olibaniirn is in 
semi-transparent tears, of a pink colour, brittle, and adhesive when warm ; when burnt, 
tlie odour is very agreeable; its taste is bitterish, and somewhat pungent and aromatic ; 
it Hames for a long time with a steady clear light, which is not easily extinguished, 
leaving behind a black (not, as has been said, a wliitish) ash. Olibanum is the fiank- 
iiicense (Mws) of the ancients; and was extensively u.sed by them in sacrifices. — { 

Hist. Nat lib. xii. c, 14.) It has also been used in the ceremonies of tlie Greek and 
Roman churches.— {AinsUe's Mat Indicu} Thomson's Chemistry} Kippinyii Antiq. Horn. 
lib. i. c. 11.) 

OLIVE, OLIVES(Ger. OHven ; Fr. Olives }J.t. UHve^ Olive} Sp. Aceitunas } Port. 
Azeitonas ; Lat. OlivtB), a fruit yielding a large (]uantity of oil, the produce of the Otea, 
or olive tree. The wild olive is indigenous to Syria, Greece, and Africa, on the lower 
slopes of Mount Atlas. The cultivated species grows spontaneously in Syria, and is 
easily reared in Spain, Italy, and the south of France. It has even been raised 
in the open air in i.ngland, but its fruit is said not to have ripened. The fruit is a 
smooth oval j)lum, about 5 ol* an inch in length, and ^ an inch in diameter; of a deep 
violet colour when ripe, whitish and fle.shy 3vithin, hitter and nauseous, hut replete with 
a bland oil; covering an oblong, pointed, rough nut. Olives intendccifor preservatioh 
arc gathered before they are ripe. In pickling, the object is to remove their bitterness, 
and to preserve them green, by impregnating them with a brine of aromatised sea salt; 
for this purpose various methods are employed. Tlie wood of the olive tree is beau¬ 
tifully vcinecl, and has an agreeable smell. It is in great esteem with cabinet-makers, 
on account of the fine polish of which it is susceptible. 

OLIVE OIL (Ger. Baumol} Fr. Huile olives } It. Olio tTuliva} Sp. Acei/e de 
aceituTias; Lat. Oleum olivarunt). The olive tree is principally cultivated for the sake 
of its oil. This is an insipid, inodorous, pale greenish yellow coloured, viscid fluid, 
unctuous to the feel, inflammable, incapable of combining with water, and nearly inso¬ 
luble in aleohoj. It is the lightest of all the fixcnl oils; and is largely used, particularly 
in Greece, Italy, Spain, and France, as an article of food, and in medicine, and the arts. 

It is also very extensively used in this country, particularly in the woollen manufacture. 

The ripe fruit is gathered in November, and immediately bruised in a mill, the stones 
of 3vluch are set so wide as not to crush the kernel. The pulp is then subjected to the 
press in bags made of rushes; and by means of a gentle pressure, the best, or ^lirgin 
oil, flows first; a second, and afterwards a third, quality of oil is obtained by moisten¬ 
ing the residuum, breaking the kernels, &c., and increasing the pressure. When the 
fruit is not suflSciently ripe, the recent oil has a bitterish taste; and when too ripe, it is 
fatty. After the oil has been drawn,it deposits a white, fibrous, and albuminous matter ; 
but when this deposition has taken place, if it be put into clean glass flasks, it undergoes 
no further alteration ; the common oil cannot, however, be preserved in casks above 

or 2 years. It is sometimes adulterated hy the admixture of poppy oil. — ( Thom¬ 
son's Dispensatory.') 

The best olive oil is said to be made in the vicinity of Alx, In France That which is brought from 
I.onborn. in chests contmning 30 bottles; or 4 English gallons, is also very superior : it is known in our 
muikets by U ncaH C... «..l«- .... . .. . . . 


y the name of Florence oil, and is used mostly for culinary purposes: Olive oil is the nrincinal 
article of export from the kingdom of Naples. ~ (See Naples.) Apulia and Calabria are the provinces 
' . ' ' nd is 


most celebrated for its production. The Apulian is the best, and I 
facturers, b|^ whom it is extensively used. By^far tlm largest portion 


-are the provinces 

preferred Jjy the v^ooUen manu- 
of the olive oil, brought to England 


is in general imported from Italy ; principally from Gallipoli, on the east coast of the Gulph of Taranto 
(which see), whence it is commonly known by the name of Gallipoli oil. But besides Italv 
Turkey, ftiQ Ionian Islands, Ac. send ut large quantises. * i 
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The duty on olive oil was for a lengtlieiiod period most exorbitant. In 1834 it was fixed at lO;. lO^. 
a tun if imported in a Neapolitan, and 8i. Hj. if imported in a British or other vessel. But as olive oil 
is of essential importance in the arts, being extensively used in the manufacture of woollens, in tlie pre¬ 
paration of tlic liest species of soaps and other departments of Industry^ thU duty was much and justly 
objected to. In consequenct) it was reduced, in 1841, to 4/. 4r a tun if itnportea directly and not in a 
Ni jipolitan ship, and in 1842, the duty was farther reduced to 11. and XI. a ton according to the vessels In 
wliiel) it was imported. “ At present,” therefore, Ive observed in 1843, “ the amount of the duty cannot 
be justly objected to, biitthe difl'crentlal principle on which it has been and Is imposed, is most objection¬ 
able. It Imitates and (in so far as copying can do) justices the worst part of the Commercial policy of the 
Neapolitan government, and prompts them to keep up high discriminating duties on articles im- 
port«*tl into Naples and Sicily in British ships. So Wretched an attempt at retliiiation Is quite unworthy 
of an enlightened nation, and deserves to be universidly scouted. It is, in fact, injurious only to 
ourselves.**^ 

Wc are glad to have to state that the justice of tills reasoning has been admitted ; and that the duty 
on olive oil has been repealed, and It.* importation freely permitted, whether in British, Neapolitan, or 
other ships. We subjoin 

An Account of the Quantities of Olive Oil importeil into the U. Kingdom during each of the 3 Years 
ending with I8.'i2 ; specif)ing the Countries from whicli imported. 


('oiinlrius fniiii whiLli iiiiportul. 

1S.W1. 

1S.6I. 

IS.V2. 

('ounlries from whii'h imported. 

1S.60. 

1861. 

1852. 

I'nmrc 

I’liriu^Ml 

^piUl 

(iil.iult.ir . - - 

(t.ilv . - - 

Multi 

liiiu.iH Iduads 

Tutu. 

1,030 

V 

' 1,'. 

13,7 m 

1,167 

Tun r. 

V 

<37 

8.fi7( 
i,xni 
71 ■- 

TllUM. 

903 

SZ9 

3.‘ts 

13 

5.17S 

1,342 

Turliish dominions, exclusive of 
Syria.iml I’nledine 

Syilaaiid I’aieMiuu 

.Vlorono . « - 

Ollier parts - 

Total import* - 

Tuns. 

1,78'' 

101» 

15- 

1i 

Tuut. 

iu 

.3>- 

37 

2 

2' 

TiifU. 

lu 

231 

49 

20,781 

11,.60.". 

8,898 


It is '•ceri from tlic above account that there has recently been a very ^eat reduction in the imports ot 
olive oil But tins di ncicncy has been made up by an ineieased iinportalion of palm oil, cocoa-nut oil, 
and oflior Otis. 


OU'IVade of J^aples. — The oils of the kingdom of Naples arc produced in Apulia, from Bari to its 
southern extremity, the Capo dl I.«uca ; a district comprising the territories which export from Gallipoli 
and Taranto ; and in Calabria from Hossano, on the Gulpli of Taranto, across to Gioja. Thewliolo coast 
from Gioja as far a.s Gaeta is covered witli olive trees. They are also abundant in the Abruzzi and tho 
Terra di Lavoro; but Apulia and Calabiia furnish by far tlie greatest (quantity of oil. 

'I'liG principal magazines, or raricctloi i, for oil, are at Gallipoli and Gioja. 

(iallipoli supplies liuglanid, Ilolliuul, tlie north of Europe, and, iu sliort, all those countries that require 
tlie most perfectly purilied oil. It is clarified to tho highest degree, by merely kcM^-jiing it iu cisterns 
lioHowed out of the rock on whicli the town is built, 'i’he voyages it has to perform being long, it is 
])Ut into cask.s so well con.structed, tiiat it frequently arrives at Petersburg in the heat of summer, with¬ 
out the least waste or liiakage,— an advantage attributed to tho seasoning of the staves, which, before tliey 
arc nut together, are well soaked iu sea water. 

We borrow the following details with resjieetto the preparation of oil at Gallipoli, from a very interest¬ 
ing paper, communicated by an English genthmian who had resided in the town, in tlie volume entitled 
Vegetable Sub&tam<'s MateriaU of Manujaclures, published by the Society for the Diffusion of useful 
Knowledge. 

“ The rock on which the town is built is easily excavated ; and in caverns tluis constructrai oil cl.irifies 
sooner, and keeps without rancidity much longer, than in any other place. Hence numerous oil-houses 
arc established at Gallipoli, and a very considerable portion ot the rock is cut into cisterns. A Gnllipolitan 
oil wareliouse generally occupies the ground floor of a dwelling-liouse, and has a low arclied roof. Some 
are more extensive, but on an average they are about HO feet squat c. In tlie stone floor you see 4, 0, or 
more holes, which are circular, about 2 feet in diameter, and like tlie mouths of wells. Eacli of tlieso 
holes gives access to a sepaiate cistern beneath your feet; and whi'ti the oil is poured Into them care is 
taken not to mix different qualiticg, or oils at diH'erent stages, in the same reservoir. One cistern is set 
apart for ogUo tnosto, or oil tliat is not clarified, auotlicr for pure oil of the season, another for old oil. See. 
I liave seen oil tliat liad thus been preserved for 7 yeais in a perfect state, or, as tho Gallipoli merchants 
\vA\o \i, chiaro, giallo, e lampante, — words which, during soiue montlis, 1 have lieard at least 100 times 
a day. I also many times verified the fact: the mosto, or oil in its turbid state, which arrived almost as 
black and thick as pitch, soon became bright and yellow In these excellent reservoirs, without any help 
fr im man. 

“ All tho oil, whatever may be Its quality, is brought to the magazine in sheep or goat skins, which are 
generally carried ou mules —there being but few strode rolabtle, or mads tit for wheeled can iages, In these 
parts. In a good year, and at the proper season, 1 have counted, in tlie course of an afiernoon’s ritlc, as 
many as 100 muies returning from Gallipoli, where they had lieen to deposit their unctuous liurdotis, to 
different towns and villages in the Terra d’Gtranto, or tne more distant province of Bari. The quantity 
of oil required may be conceived, when I state, that atone time (in the year I8IG> I saw 9 English, 3 
American, 2 French, and 6 Genoese vessels, (not to mention some small craft from tlie Adri.itic,) all 
waiting in the port of Gallipoli for entire or paitial cargoes of it. When the oil is to be shipped, it is 
drawn oirthe.,ci.stcrn into uteri, or skins, and so carried on men’s shoulders down to a small house on tho 
seashore. In that liouse there is a large opon basin, capable of contafriing a given quantity, and of 
measuring the oil; and into that the porters emiity their skins as tlicy arrive. A tube communicates from 
the basin to a large cock at tlie outside of the house, Wlien the basin is full, well-made casks, of various 
sizes for the convenience of stowage, are placed under the cock, which is then turned, and tho casks are 
filled. As tlie casks are closed up by the cooper, the porters roll tliem down to the brink of the sea, where 
tlie sailors secure several of tliem together with a rope, and taking tlie end of the cord Into the boat, they 
row off to the vessi'I, towing the oil casks through the water after them. 

“ I first became acquainted with the Galllpolitans shortly after the fall of Napoleon, whose system, 
whatever good parts of It may have done in the rest of Italy, was certainly most ruinous to the provinces 
of Lecce and Bari. Unable to export, or find any market for their produce, the proprietors In many 
parts of those provinces let the olives he and rot ujion the ground. For some years. Indeed, tho price of 
oil scarcely paid the cost of its preparation, to say nothing of transport and other necessary expenses. 
During tlie Continental system, the best'cAmro, giVi/to, e lampante oil was sold at Gallipoli for 8 Nea- 
poliUin ducats tllesaima ; in 1816 and 1817, It found a ready miirkut at from 60 to 70 ducats per salma 1 

“ 'Fbose who, during the evil time, liad penetration enough to foresee better days, and tiiat a sy.stem 
opposed to tho general commercial prosperity of Europe could not last; and who had, at the same time, 
money enougli for such objects; by annually making their oh as usual, and Imying up the oil of others at 
tlic low current prices of the day, realised enormous profits when peaco thicw open the poit of Gallipoli, 
and sliips of all nations flocked thither as before. 

•• J'lic ohvea of wlijch tho Gallipoli oil is m:ide, are never gathered, but allowed to drop iu tlieir ma- 
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turUy from the tree on tho ground, where they are picked up chiefly by women and children, and carried 
to the mill. 

“ Tho machinery employed hi oxpreafiing the oil is of the rudest kind, and, no doubt, numerous im¬ 
provements might be introduced, not only into this branch, but into that of cultivating the olive tree. 
The peasantry, however, and, in the kingdom of Naples, those who stand higher in the scale of fortune 
and rank, are too often but boors in intellect, are obstinate in their attaciiment to old practices, and are 
apt, when any of these are reprehended, to stop discussion by saying— Faca'o comeJaceva la buon' anima 
tit mio padre, e do basta. (I do as my father of blessed memory did before me, and that’s enough.) 

“ 'I'he poor people of the country make culinary uses of the same oil that is exported, and which in 
England is only used in manufactures, or burnt in lamps; but in the houses of the gentry I have often 
tasted oil prepared with more care, which was truly delicious, b^ing equal to that of Sorrento, Vico, and 
Massa, or even to the best oils of 'I'nscany or Provence.'*—-(Tp. ‘2{M»—204.) 

The oil received into the cisterns in Gallipoli, cither belongs to the proprietor who buys it of the planter, 
oris received in deposit on account of sumo otlier party who gets a receipt </i »/mgaz 2 //u>) 

specifying the quantity of the oil received on his account, its quality, Stc. Depositors pay at the raL<! of 
20 granl a-year for every salma of oil to the party holding it in deposit, and who is bound to account for it. 

The car/ca/orf of Bari and Monopoli furnish oils for the consumption ol Upper It.ily and Germany, 
through the medium of Venice and Trieste. They also draw supplies from Brindisi and Otranto, 

The cnricafori of Taranto, of Ka.stern I'alabria or Retromarina, arid of Western Calabria, tlic principal 
of which is Gioja, furnish supplies for Marseilles, Sec. But the caricatori now mentioned, having no con¬ 
veniences for cl.arlfication, produce only the thick oils used for soap-making. 

The oils of Sicily, like those of Tunis, are too tliin to be used singly in tlie making of soap ; and being 
used only for mixing, are less valuable than most others. 

At present (1843) a full cron of oil in the province of Terra d’Otranto is supposed to yield about 
300,000 salme.'or 41,000 tuns. To facilitate transacl ions, orders or cedules are circulated, reiirescnting 
qn.'intitles of oil deposited in the provincial caricatori. These orders are negotiable, like bills of excliange, 
and are indorsed by the intermediate holder, wlio receives their value in cash, without, however, be¬ 
coming liable for their due satisfaction. The only responsible parties are the drawer and drawee. 
Tlic latter is obliged to deliver the oil at sight of tlie order, or to liold it, at the be.irer’s disposal, till tlie 
10th of November for the caricatori of Apulia, and till the 3!st of December for those of Calabiia. If tho 
contract be for time, that Is, frbm one ye.ir to anotlier, the «»il is usually placed at the purchaser’s com¬ 
mand on the Ist of March. Purcliascs for time arc effected by means of a contract, wherein tho vendor 
undertakes to deliver the oil by the end of J.muary, on receiving payment of the money ; hut tho oil, as 
observed above, is not really at the purchaser’s disposal Irefore the beginning of March. Hence, in time 
liargaius, the payment of tlio money precedes the delivery of the oil more than a month ; scarce an In-stance 
Is on record of an engagemeut of this sort having been broken, and the order is as readily negotiable as 
any other security. 

In purchases of oil at command, payment likewise precedes the delivery of the article ; but in this case 
tho advance is confined to the 5 days necessary to transmit the order to the caricatorc where the oil i.-} 
kept for delivery. 

'I'he oil remains in the caricatore under the c^re ami responsibility of the vendor, to bo delivered on 
demand to the hearer of the order, free of all costs and charges whatever for the first year ; but for every 

successive year Iroin 25 to 30 grains per salinu are charged for keejring, and for renewal of warranty_ 

(We are indelitcil for these details to a very valuable Report by Mr. Steel, vice-consul at Gallijioli, 
and to a brochure of M. Millenet, entitled Coup d'iEil sur le Jioyaumc dc Naples. Naples, 1832.) 

OMNIUM, a term used at the Stock Exchange, to express the aggregate value of 
the difFerent stocks in which a loan is now usually funded. 


'rims, in the loan of 3(i.0n0,()()0/. contracted for In June, I8I.5, the omnium consisted of 130/. 3 per cent, 
reduced annuities, 44/. 3 per cent, consols, and 10/. 4 per cent, annuilies, for each 100/. sub.scribed. 

I’lie loan was contracted for on the 14th of .Inne, when the jirices of the above stocks were—3 per cent, 
reduced, 54 ; 3 per cent, consols, 55 ; 4 per cents., 70; hcucc the parcels of stock given for 100/. advanced, 
were worth — 

v€. s. </. 

130/. reduced, at 54 - - - - - 70 4 0 

44/. consols, .at 55 - . > - . - 24 4 0 

10/. 4 per cents., at 70 - - - - -700 


Together . - - . 101 8 0 

which would be the value of tho omnium, or 1/. 8^. per cent, premium, independently of .any discount for 
prompt payment. 


ONION (Gcr. Zwiehel I Fr. Olguon; It. CipoUa ; Sp. CehoUa ; Rus./.w/c), a well 
known bulbous plant {Allium Cepa Linn.) cultivated all over Europe for culinary pur- 
pose.s. The Stra^urg, Spanish, and Portuguese varieties are the most esteemed. 

ONYX (Gcr. Omjx ^ Fr. Onix, Ouice; Sp. Onique; Lat. Onyx'), “ Any .stone 
exhibiting layers of il or iriorc colours strongly contrasted is called an onyx ; as banded 
ja.sper, chalcedony, &c., but more particularly tho latter, wlien it is marked with white, 
and stratified with oparjue and translucent linc.s. But the Oriental onyx is eonsidered 
a substance consisting of 2 or more layers or bands of distinct and different colours. A 
sard, or sardoine, having a layer of white upon it, would be called an onyx ; and according 
to the number of layers it would be distinguished as an onyx with 3 or more bands. 
Some of the antique engravings are upon onyxes of 4 bands.’*— Mawe's T'rcatisc on 
Diamonds, §*c.) 

OPAIj (Ger. Opal; Fr. Opale; It. Opalo; Sp. Opalo, Piedra iris; Port. Opala; 
Lat. Opalus), a ston^, of which there are several varietie.s, found in ditferent parts of 
lOurope, particularly in Hungary, and in the East Indies, Sec, When first dug out of 
the earth it is soft, but it hardens and diminishes in bulk by exposure to the air. nie 
opal is always amorphtJus; fracture conchoidal; commonly somewhat transparent. 
Hardness varies considerably. Specific gravity from 1 -958 to 2-.54. The lowness of its 
s])ecirrc gravity in some cases is to be ascribed to accidental cavities which the stone con¬ 
tains. These arc somctime.s filled with drops of water. Some specimens of opal have 
the property of emitting various coloured rays, witli a particular effulgcncy, when placed 
between the eye and the light, nie opals which possess this j>roi)crty are distinguished 
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by lapidaries by the epithet Oriental; and often, by mineralogists, by the epithet nohilis. 
Ibis property rendered the stone much esteemed by the ancients. — ( Thoimons Che¬ 
mistry ; see also Vlin. Hist. Nut. lib. xxxvii. c. 6., where there are some very curious 
details as to this stone.) 

Mr. Mawo gives the following statement with respect to the precious opal, or opal ;—“ The 

colour of the opal is white or pearl grey, and when held between tne eye and the light is ])ale red, or wine 
yellow, with a tnilky translucency. By reflected light It exhibits, as its position is varied, elegant and 
most beautiful iridescent colours, particularly emerald green, golden yellow, flame and fire red, violet, 
purple, and celestial blue, so beautifully blended, and so fascinating, as to captivate the adfnirer. When 
the colour is arranged in small spangles, it takes the name of the harlequin c^al. Sometimes it exhibits 
only 1 of th(‘ above colours, and of these the most esteemed are the vivid emerald green and the orange 
yellow. When the stone possesses the latter of these colours, it is called the golden opal. 

" The precious opal is not quite so hard as rock crystal: it is-frequcntly full of flaws, which greatly con¬ 
tributes to its beauty, as the vivid iridescent colours which it displays are occasioned by the reflection 
and refraction of light, which is decomposed at these fissures. It is never cut in facets, but always hemi¬ 
spherical. It is generally small, rarely so large as an almond or hazel nut, though I have seen some 
specimens the size of a small walnut, for which severiil hundred pounds were demanded. At present, a 
pretty opal may be bought at from 1 to 3 or .'j guineas, suiKciently large for a pin or ring stone. It requires 
great care and judgimait in the cutting, as it is fragile and easily spoiled. 

“ The opal, in all ages, has been highly esteemed: the history of tlio Boman senator, who preferred 
death rather than give up his opal ring to the Emperor Kero, is familiar to every one. Among the Eastern 
nations, the opal ranks higher than in Europe. 

“ A spurious substance is sometimes sold forblaok and green opal, and often set in jewellery ; it occurs 
of the si/e of a small almond, but more commonly not larger than a lentil or pea. This prreiotes getn is 
nothingmore than the cartilage of the hinge ofa large shell. (Hass,and even scoria, having an iridcbccnt 
appearance, have also often been sold for opal.”— (Treatise on Diamonds, l^-c. 2d ed. pp. 123—125.) 

OPIUM (Ger. Mohnsnft; Fr. Opium; It. Oppio ; Sp. and Port. Opto ; Lat. Opium; 
Arab. Ufyoon ; Hind. Ufeem ; Turk. Madjoon), the concrete juice of the white poppy 
(Papaver somniferum^y which is most probably a luitive of Asia, though now found grow¬ 
ing wild in the southern parts of Europe, and even in England. Opiiun is chiefly pre¬ 
pared in India, Turkey, and Persia; but the white poppy is extensively cultivated in 
France, and other parts of Europe, on account of its capsules, and of the useful bland 
oil obtained from its seeds. It has also been cultivated, and opium made, in England: 
but there is very little probability of its ever being raised here to any considerable 
extent. 

The poppy is an annual plant, with a stalk rising to the height of 3 or 4 feet; its 
leaves re.senible those of the lettuce, and its flower has the appearance of a tulip. When 
at its full growth, an incision is made in the top of the plant, from which there Issues 
a white milky juice, which soon hardens, and is scraped ofl’the plants, and wrought into 
cakes. In India, these are covered with the petals of the plant to prevent their sticking 
together, and in this situation are dried, and packed in chests lined with hides and covered 
with gunny, each containing 40 cakc.s, and weighing 2 maunds or 149| lbs. ; they are 
exported in this state to the places where the opium is consumed. Turkey opium is 
in flat pieces, covered with leaves, and the reddish capsules of some species of rumex; 
which is considered an indication of its goodness, as the inferior kinds have none of these 
capsules adhering to them. 

According to Dr. A. T. Thomson, Turkey opium has a peculiar, strong, heavy, nar¬ 
cotic odour, and a bitter taste, accompanied by a scn.sation of acrid heat, or biting on 
the tongue and lips, if it be well chewed. Its colour when good is a reddish brown, or 
fawn colour ; its texture compact and uniform. Its specifle gravity is 1 '33G. When 
st>ft, it is tenacious ; but when long exposed to the air, it becomes hard, breaks with a 
uniform shining fracture, is pulverulent, and aflbrds a yellowish brown powder. 

East Indian ojiium has a strong cmpyreumatic smell; but not iiaucb of the iiccullar 
narcotic, heavy odour of the 'J’urkey opium ; the taste is more bitter, and equally 
nauseous, but it has less acrimony. It agrees with the Turkey opium in other sensible 
qualities, except that its colour is blacker, and its texture less plastic, although it is as 
tenacious. Good Turkey opium has been found to yield nearly 3 times the quantity of 
morphia, or of the peculiar principle of the drug, that is yielded by East Indian opium. 

Opium is regarded as bad, when it is very soft, greasy, light, friable, of an in¬ 
tensely black colour, or mixed with many impurities. A weak or ernpyrcumatic odour, 
a slightly bitter or acrid, or a sweetish taste, or the power of marking a brown or black 
continuous streak when drawn across paper, are all symptoms of inferior opium. — 
{Dispensatory.') 

The raising of opium is a very hazardous business ; the poppy being a delicate plant, 
peculiarly liable to injury from insects, wind, hail, or unseasonable rain. The produce 
seldom agrees with the true average, but commonly runs in extremes; while one culti¬ 
vator is disappointed, another reaps immense gain ; one season docs not pay the labour 
of the culture; another, peculiarly fortunate, enriches all the cultivators. This circum¬ 
stance is well suited to allure man, ever confident of good fortune. — {Culebruoke^a 
Husbandry of Bengal, p. 119.) 

In England, opium is little used, except as a medicine. During the 3 years ending 
with 1842, the quantity entered for home consumption amounted, at an average, to 
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44.683 lbs. a year. The principal part of our supply is brought from Turkey. Opium 
from tlic latter was worth, in the London market, in June 184:8, from 8^- to 8s. 6d. per 
lb. . . . ' 

Consumption and Trade of Opium in China. — Opium is pretty extensively used, both 
as a masticatory and in smoking, in Turkey and India; but its great consumption is 
in China and the surrounding countries, where the habit of smoking it has become 
almost universal. The Chinese boil or seethe the crude opium; and by this process the 
impurities, resinous and gummy matter* arc separated, and the remaining extract only 
is reserved for use. Thus prepared, the drug loses its ordinary strong and offensive 
aromatic odour, and has even a fragrant and agreeable perfume. A small ball of it, 
inserted in a large wooden pipe with some combustible matter, is lighted, and the 
amateur proceeds to inhale four or five whiffs, when he lies down and resigns himself 
to his dreams, which are said to have no inconsiderable resemblance to the sensations 
produced by inhaling the oxide of azote. 'I'hose who do not carry the indulgence to 
excess, do not, it is said, experience any bad effects from it. 

Nine tenths of the supplies of opium for the consumption of China have always been 
derived from India, a comparatively small quantity only being derived from Turkey. 
The trade has always been contraband, the introduction of the drug having been pro¬ 
hibited by the Chinese government. Until about 1810 the trade had not attracted 
inueli attention, or become of any very great importance, but it has since been very 
greatly extended, and has been since 1828 of first-rate consequence. Ihe trade was at 
first carried on at Whamiioa, about 15 miles below Canton ; next at Macao, whence 
it was driven by the exactions of the Portuguese; and thereafter in the bay of Liutin. 
Here the opium is kept on board ships, commonly called receiving ships, of which 
there are often 1*0 or 12 lying together at anchor. But latterly the trade has been 
carried on all along the south-east cojist of China, by means of a species of fast sailing 
vessels called “clippers,” built expressly for the trade and strongly armed. Tlie sales are 
mostly effected by the English and American agents in Canton, who give orders for 
the delivery of the opium ; which, on producing the order, is handed over to the Chinese 
smuggler, who comes alongside at night to receive it. Frequently, however, the 
smuggler purchases the opium on his own account, paying for it on the spot in silver; 
it being a rule of the trade, never departed from, to receive the money before the drug 
is delivered. > 

During the first 10 years of the present century, the exports of opium from India 
to China averaged about 2,500 chests, of 149^ lbs. each. 13ut after the introduction 
of Malwa opium into the markets of Bombay and Calcutta, the exports began rapidly 
to increase. We .subjoin 

An Account of the Quantities and Prices (excludinf^ Fractions) of the different Species of Fast India 
Oplirtm, imported into China from the Season 18l(i-1817, down to Season 1837-1838, when the Trade 
was interrupted. 


Sca&ons. 

I’atna and Benares. 

Malwa. 

■ Total. 

From April l»t 

Niunljcr of 

Price per 

Value in 

Number of 

Price per 

Value in 

Numl)er of 

Value In 

to Marcli 31bt. 

Chests. 

Chest. 

Dollars. 

Chesu. 

CItest. 

Dollars. 

Cheats. 

Dollarii. 

I8ifi-17 

2,670 

1,200 

3,132,000 

600 

875 

525,000 

3,210 

3,657,000 

1817-lS 

2,.030 

1,265 

3,200,4 00 

1,1.00 

612 

70.3,S(X) 

3,6X0 

3,901,250 

1818 lU 

3.0.00 

l,fK>0 

3,0.00,000 

l,.0.3O 

725 

1,109,2.50 

4,.580 

4,1.59,2.50 

18iy-20 

2,970 

1.2*5 

3,667,9.00 

1,630 

1,175 

1,915,250 

4.600 

6,583,200 

1820-21 

3,0.00 

1,900 

.0,79.0,000 

1,720 

1,.015 

1,605,800 

4,770 

S,4(X).80O 

1821-22 

2,9 

2,07.0 

6,038,260 

1,718 

1,525 

2,276,350 

4,628- 

8,314,600 

1822-23 

1,822 

1,.''>,02 

2,828.930 

4.0(M> 

1,2<I0 

.■>,160,000 

6.822 

7,988,9.30 

182.3-24 

2,910 

1,6(KJ 

4,6.0G,O(K) 

4,172 

42 » 

3,859,100 

7,082 

8,6!.5,l(Kl 

1824-2.5 

2,65.0 

1,175 

,3,119,625 

6,0«)0 

750 

4,500,000 

8.655 

7,679,625 

182.')-2G 

2,4 »2 

913 

3,441,7.05 

6,179 

7.30 

4,466,4.‘iO 

9,621 

7,608,205 

1826-27 

3.661 

1,002 

3,668,568 

6,308 

942 

.5,911,620 

9,969 

9,610,0X3 

1827 28 

.0,134 

998 

•0,12.0,1.05 

4,401 

l,20-» 

5,299,920 

9,635 

10,425,075 

1828rSd 

6,965 

640 

5,601,2.15 

7.771 

938 

6,928,880 

13,132 

12,635,115 

1S29-30 

7,143 


6,14 9,.077 

6,867 

862 

5,907,.580 

14,000 

12,057,1.57 

18,30-31 

6,660 

870 

6,799,204 

12,100 

688 

7,114,059 

18,760 

11,904,263 

18.11-32 

6,672 

. 967 

6,484,340 

7,831 

695 

6,447,355 

13,503 

10,931,695 

18.12-33 

8,167 

792 

6/>51,a09 

15,4ai 

670 

8,781,700 

23,670 

16,322.759 

1833-34 

8,672 

639 

6,545,845 

11,114 

676 

7,610,695 

19,786 

13,066,510 

1834-3.'i 

7,767 

572 

4,431,845 

! 8,747 

595 

5,223,125 

16,614 

9,656,010 

183'>-.16 

6,17.1 

696 

4,292,900 

t 10,612 

680 

6,116,976 

16,785 

10,539,875 

1836-37 

8,078 

724 

6,848,236 

1 13,4.30 

628 

8.439,694 

21,.'i09 

14,287,3.30 

1^7-38 

6,165 

633 

3.903,129 

i 13,876 

603 

1 6,980,028 

20,1149 

1 10,883,167 


I Ifoie, — The opium trade upon the coast of China east of Canton began to be of impor^ce In the years 183S-33, slrtce whichl 
jit has rapidly increased, and bids fair to exceed that carried on at the Lintin station. "W j 


Bift vast as this quantity may appear to be, the imports into China have more than 
doubled in the interval. See post. 

Confsedtion of Opium in 18S9. War with CAwa.We have already $een (see art. 
Canton) that opium has always been prohibited in China, and that consequently its im¬ 
portation has always been looked upon as a smuggling speculation. There would seem, 
however, to be good grounds for thinking that the prohibition of the importation of 
opium was all along intended to be more apparent than real. At all events, it is certain 
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that the trade grew gradually up, from a small beginning, to be one of great extent 
and value; and it is contradictory and absurd to suppose tliat tiiis should have been the 
case, had it encountered any considerable opposition from the Chinese authorities. But 
the truth is, that these functionaries, instead of opposing the trade, or even merely 
conniving at it, were parties to its being openly carried on; and received certain 
regulated and large fees on all the opium that was imported. It has even been alleged 
that a part of these fees found its way into the Imperil treasury at Pekin, though ^at 
is more doubtful. The appetite for the drug increased with the increasing means of 
gratifying it; and there appeared to be no assignable limits to the quantity that might 
be disposed of in the empire. 

The rapid extension of the trade seems at length to have drawn the attention of 
the court of Pekin to the s\ibject. We doubt, however, notwithstanding what has been 
alleged to the contrary, whether a sense of the injurious consequences of the use of the 
drug had much to do in the matter. Tliis, indeed, is a part of the subject as to which 
there exists a great deal of misapprehension; and we are well assured, that, provided it 
be not carried to excess, the use of opium is not more injurious than that of wine, 
brandy, or other stimulants. Tlie alarm of the Chinese government was probably not 
so much about the health or morals of its subjcc,ts, as about their bullion ! They are 
• still haunted by the same visionary fears of being drained of a due supply of gold and 
silver, that formerly haunted the people of this country. The imports of opium having 
increased so rapidly as to be no longer balanced by the exports of tea and silk, sycce 
silver began also to be exported ! Tl\c paternal government of Pekin might have 
tolerated what are called the demoralising eftects of opium with stoical indiflerence, but 
the exportation of silver was not a thing to be endured. It is, however, only fair to 
state, that the Chinese statesmen are not all of the school of Man and Gee ; and 
that some of them appear to have taken an enlightened view of the question, and to 
have emancipated themselves from the prejudices that still influence the majority of 
their colleagues. The statesmen in question contended, that whether the use of the 
drug were injurious or not, the taste for it was too deeply seated and too widely 
diffused to admit of its effectual prohibition ; and they, therefore, proposed that its im¬ 
portation should be legalised, subjecting it, at the same time, to a heavy duty. There 
cannot he a doubt that this was the proper mode of dealing with the subject. In the 
end, however, the government of Pekin, influenced by unfounded theories, as to the 
mischievous effbet of the export of the precious metals, came to a different conclusion, 
and resolved to put a stop to the traffic. 

► No sooner had this resolution been adopted, than a most extraordinary change appears 
to have taken place in the conduct of the Chinese authorities j and their usual caution 
seems to have wholly deserted them. They now became as precipitate and violent as 
they had previously been slow and circumspect; and resolved at all hazards to attcm])t 
forcibly to put down the trade. To accomplish this, all foreigners were, in March, 
1839, prohibited from leaving Canton; and compulsory measures were at the same 
time resorted to for compelling them to deliver up the opium in their possession. 

How the affair might have ended, had our countrymen at Canton been left to the 
exercise of their own judgment in this crisis, it is impossible to say ; but we have been 
assured by those on whose statements we are disposed to rely, that they would most 
)'robahly have succeeded in getting out of it with comparatively little loss. Instead, 
liowever, of acting for themselves, they had to act in obedience to the ordeis.of 
Mr. Elliot, chief superintendent of the British trade in Canton ; and he, while under 
constraint, occasioned by confinement to the factory, commanded all the opium belong¬ 
ing to British subjects to be given up to him for delivery to the Chinese authorities ; 
declaring, at the same time, that “ failing the surrender of the said oi>ium,’* the British 
government should be free “ of all measure of responsibility or liability in respect of 
British-owned opium.” 

We do not presume to offer any opinion as to the necessity or policy of this pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of the superintendent; but, in consequence thereotj and of the 
unjustifiable proceedings of the Chinese, above 20,000 chests of opium were delivered 
up to Mr. Elliot by British subjects, and by him to the Chinese authorities; and the 
latter, not satisfied with ^•he possession of the opium, which it was their duty to have 
placed in a state of security till the matters with respect to it should be arranged, im¬ 
mediately proceeded to destroy it! Having succeeded thus far, the Chinese next 
insisted that the foreign merchants should subscribe a bond, pledging themselves not to 
import opium into any part of China; or that, if they did, they were to be justly liable 
to the penalty of death. But this condition being refused, and no arrangement having 
been come to, Mr. Elliot suspended the trade on the 22d of May. Our readers do not 
require to be told that a war with Cliina grew out of these extraordinary proceedings, 
which terminated in the treaty already laid before the reader. —(See antli, art. Canton.) 
Perhaps, however, wc may be allowed, before dismissing this subject, to make a few 
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ot)»crvations on the grounds on which we undertook this .contest, which seem to have 
been a good deal misunderstood. 

That the Chinese have the same right to exclude opium from their empire, that 
have to prohibit the importation of beef, or ammunition, or to lay a duty on corn, does 
not admit of any question. But in endeavouring to suppress a trade that had been 
carried on under the sanction of the authorities at Canton, all of whom had largely 
participated in its profits, justice required that notice should have been given to the 
parties concerned of the intentions of government. It is necessary to bear in mind 
that tne Chinese were in the habit of frequently issuing proclamations against the im-; 
portation of opium ; but as no attempt was ever made to give any real effect to these 
proclamations, the parties engaged in the trade were naturally led to conclude that such 
would always be the case. Hence the necessity for a distinct intimation being made, 
that the laws against the importation of opium were, in future, to be bond fide and 
truly carried into effect, and for fixing some period after which all parties found 
engaged in the trade would be subject to certain penalties. No valid objection could have 
boon made to .such a course of proceeding. The Chinese are clearly entitled to prohibit 
the importation of opium; but neither the Chine.se nor any other nation arc entitled, 
after having, by a long connivance at and participation in the trade, induced foreigners 
to import a large amount of valuable property into their territories, to pounce upon 
and seize such property on pretence of its being contraband 1 The Chinese are a 
remarkably clever people ; and it is impossible that they should not see that, in this 
instance, their government was guilty of gross injustice; and that it consequently 
rendered itself liable for the value of the property it so unwarrantably seized ujion and 
destroyed. 

Suppose the BritUh parliament had, in 179 (j, passed an act prohibiting the Importation 
of tea ; and .suppose, farther, that the collector of customs and other authorities in Liver¬ 
pool had paid no attention whatever to this act, but that, from 1796 down to the pre.scnt 
day, they had openly countenanced the trade; that it liad rapidly increased ; and that 
every year scores of Chinese ships laden with tea had arrived in the Mersey, safely 
unloaded their cargoes, and sailed either with silver or other British produce on board: 
what, under these circumstances, would the Chinese have said, had the British govern¬ 
ment suddenly turned round and declared, “ You arc engaged in an illegal trade ; ” and, 
without farther intimation, have proceeded to seize and destroy all the tea belonging 
to them in England? Would not the Chinese, the Russians, French, and, in short, 
the whole world, have declared such an act to be flagrantly unjust ? And would not every 
honest man in England have said that the Chinese had been swindled; and that the ^ 
government of China did not deserve to be treated with ordinary respect, if it did not 
CMideavour to procure redress for its .suhiects. 

Now, this is precisely the ca.se of England against the Chinese. The morality or 
immorality of the opium trade is wholly beside the question. 'I’hough the use of opium 
were ten times more injurious than has ever hoeii represented, that would not alter the 
fact that the trade in it had been openly countenanced by the Chinese authorities for a 
period of more than forty years ; and such being the case, foreigners were certainly 
entitled to infer that that countenance would not suddenly be withdrawn ; and that, at 
all events, their property would he respected. Tliis, in fact, is not a question about 
which there is any real room for doubt or difference of opinioti. Tlie conduct of the 
Chinese was most unwarrantable; and the government of this country had not only 
a well-founded claim for redress, hut was called upon to enforce it by a just regard for 
the national honour and the interests of the British subjects, whose rights had been .so 
outrageously violated at Canton. 

But we may farther observe, In reference to this matter, that though it be laid down by all writers on 
public law, that it depends wholly on the will ofa nation to carry on commerce with another, or not to 
carry it on, and to regulate the manner in which It shall be carried on ( Vattel, book i. § 8.), we incline 
to think that this rule must bo interpreted as applying only to such commercial states its recognise the 
general principles of public or international law. If a state possessed of a rich and extensive territory, 
and abounding with products suited fur the use and accommodation of the people of other countries, 
insulates itself by its institutions, and adopts a system of policy that is plainly inconsistent with the 
interests of every other nation, it appears to us that such nation maybe justly compelled to ado])t a 
course of policy more consistent with the general well-being of mankind. No doubt, the right of inter¬ 
ference, in cases of this sort, is one that should be exercised with extrj|ae caution, and requires strong 
ground.s for its vindication. But that this right does exist, seems sufflimntly clear. We admit tliat a 
slight degree of inconvenience, experienced from one nation refusing to enter into commercial trans¬ 
actions with another, or from its insisting that these transactions should be carried on In a troublesome 
and vexatious manner, would not warrant any interference with its internal aflairs: but this, like all 
other questions of the same kind; is one of degree. Should the inconvenience resulting from such anti¬ 
social vexatious conduct become very oppressive on others, the'parties so oppressed would have as good 
a rigl)t to interfere to enforce a change of conduct, as if the state that has adopted this anti-hociul 
ollcnslve policy had openly attacked their territory or their citizens. A state has a pei^fcct right to 
enact such lulesand regulations for its internal government and the conduct of ih trade As it pleases, 
provided they do not exercise any very injurious Influence over others. But should such be the case — 
shonid the domestic or commercial policy of any particular state involve principles or regulations that 
trench on the rights or seriously injure the interest of other parties, none can doubt th.tt these others 
liave a right to complain ; and, if the injury bo of a grave character, and redress bo not obtained on 
complaint being tnade, — no reasonable doubt can bo entertained that the aggrieved party is justified In 
resorting to force. 
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these principles appear to apply with peculiar force in tho cage of Chinn. Tea, a peculiar product of 
that chuntry, has become a necessary of life In England ; and no one can doubt that a most serious injury 
would be inflicted on the people of firitaln, were any considerable impediment thrown in the way of its 
importation; and as the arbitrary policy of the Chinese government, which Is not influenced by the 
maxims, and is regardless of the forms, that prevail among civilised states, has on various occasions 
interrupted this trade, and constantly exposes it to great dangers, it certainly appears that this was a 
case for forcible Intervention — dignw vindice nodus, — and that we were entitled to demand tiiat the 
trade should be placed on a solid fooling, that the import and export duties should be rendered 
Intelligible and moderate, and that an end should be put to the extortion and interference of the Chinese 
authorities. 

Indemnity for the Opium destroyed in China .— The question as to the amount of the compensation that 
should be awarded to the parties who delivered up the 6pinm to the superintendent in China, has since 
attracted considerable attention. Tlie merchants contended that they were entitled to its cost, or to tiie 
price at which it had been invoiced to them, or to above 2,300,000/. It is, however, admitted on all hands 
that the price of opium is exceedingly fluctuating, and that it is influenced jn a very high degree by 
variations in the facilities for smuggling into China. And it was contended by government, that siirh 
were tho obstacles thrown in the way of its clandestine importation when the delivery was made in 1K39, 
that the price of opium had ffillen to less than half its invoice cost, and that supposing the merchants iiad 
retained It, they must necessarily have sustained a very heavy loss. Having taken this view of tiie 
matter, government proposed that imlemnity should bo made at tho rate of G4/. per chest (1.250,000/. in 
all) being (though littic more than half the sum claimed) considerably above the current price of opium 
in Canton previously to its bring delivered up. As might have been expected, this decision was much 
found fault with. On the whole, however, we think it eminently fair and rea.sonable. No one doubts, 
though not a pound of the opium had been delivered up to ('aptain Elliott, that its owners must, in 
consequence of tho increased difflcultip.s.in the way of Its sale, have lost heavily ; and, under the circum¬ 
stances, we see no ground for contending that government was bound, because their agent had interfered, 
to place the merchants in a better position than they would have been in, but for that interference. All 
that they could Justly require was, that it .should not be permitted to injure them. 

Cultivation of Opium in India — Monopoly — Revenue, §’c. — Opium is produced in 
Bengal, principally in the provinces of Bahar* and Benare.'s, in parts of Bombay, and 
ill Malwa, in Central India. In Bengal the production of opium is a monopoly, no 
person being allowed to grow the poppy except on account of government. The latter 
make advances to the cultivators, who deliver the entire produce into their hands at a 
fixed price of about 3s. 6d. per lb. It is afterwards sold by the Company for about 1 Is. 
per lb., so that the profit of the latter amounts to about 7s. 6d. per lb. 

Opium may be grown and manufactured in Bombay ; but it is subjected to the same 
high'duty that is imposed on opium imported into the Presidency. The object of this 
high duty is to “discourage its production.” Government purchase what little is pro¬ 
duced in Bombay, supplying through licensed dealers all that is required for home 
consumption. 

The poppy is extensively cultivated in Malwa, in Central India, and yields a large 
revenue. Down to 1831, it was produced under a monopoly. But in that year tiie 
business was thrown open to the public, and the revenue collected by imposing a duty 
on the opium when passing through the Company’s territories to Bombay. The capture 
of Scinde, by closing the route for the smuggling of opium through Kurachec to 
the Portuguese settlement.s of Demaun, &c., enabled a large addition to be made to 
the transit duty on Malwa opium, which was raised in 1847 to 400 rup. per chest, 
affording a revenue to government of about 5s. Sd, per lb. —(We have borrowed these 
authentic details from the Official Papers relative to India, pp. 73—75, published in 
1853.) 

No one doubts that opium is an excellent subject for taxation; and the higher the 
rate to which tho duty on it can be raised without encouraging smuggling, so much the 
better. But a great deal has been said for and against the system under which the 
opium revenue is raised in Bengal and other parts of India ; and, perhaps, it might 
be the better policy to open the culture of the plant to the unfettered competition of 
the public, imposing a high duty on the drug when grown or when exported. With¬ 
out, however, entering on the discussion of this difficult question, we may shortly 
observe that the monopoly does not appear to have the consequences stated by Mr. 
Colcbrooke; who tells'us {Hush, Bengal, p, 118)., that except in a few situations that 
are peculiarly favourable, its culture is unprofitable ; and that the peasants engage in it 
with reluctance, being tempted thereto only by the advances made by the government 
agents. But if such were the case formerly it would seem that circumstances have 
changed in the interval ; for, it appears from the official accounts that the production of 
Bengal opium, which amounted to 17,858 chests of 160 lbs. each in 1840-41, had in¬ 
creased to about 36,OOO^^e.sts in 1848-49. The number of che.sts of Malwa opium 
(140 lbs, each) exporte(ffrom Bombay during the same period has continued pretty 
stationaryr at about 16,0(X) a year. 

Tlie whole, or nearly the whole, of this immense supply of above 50,000 chests, is 
sent to China, t Latterly it has produced to the government of India a clear revenue 
of considerably more than 3,000,000/. sterling a year, 

• The opium of Bahar is known in commerce by the name of Patna opium. 

t In 18.51-52 the exports of opium from Calcutta for China amounted to 32,306 chests. "We have not 
seen anyaceount of the export from Bombay during the same year ; but it may be safely estimated at 
17,000 6r 18,000 chests. 
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Tho poppy is sai^ to succeed remarkably well in China. 4nd if such be the case, 
anil its culture should, as is anticipated, be legalised in that empire, the measure, 
it i.s plain, will have a very important influence on India ar well as on China, (S^ art. 
PiiKcious Metals.) 

It is very doubtful whether the use of opium, when taken In moderate quantities, be so injurious as 
has been represented. That it may, like spirits and wine, be abused, is abundantly certain ; but it has 
not been shown that it Is more iiable to abuse than either of these articles. And the Chinese, by whom 
it is principally consumed, are a highly indiikrious, sober, frugal people. 

Besides the works previously referred to, we have consulted, iu compiling this article, Aindie*$ Mail 
Indica ; Milburn's Orient. Com. ; Wilkinson's Commerce of Bengalt ^c. 

OPOBALSAM. See Balsam. 

OPOPONAX (Ger. Opoponax; Fr. Opopanax; It. Opoponasso; Sp. Opopanaca; 
Arab. Jawesheer)^ a 'gum-resin obtained from the Pastinaca Opoponax, a species of 


parsnep. 

It i.s a native of tho south of Europe, and Asia Minor. The stem rises to the height of 4 or 5 feet, 
with a thick branched yellow-coloured root. The roots being wounded, a milky juice flows from them,, 
which, being dried in the sun, is the opoponax of the shops. It is in lumps of a reddish yellow colour, 
and white within. Smell peculiar. Taste bitter and acrid. Specific gravity 1‘622. It is imported from 
Turkey, Being used only to a small extent in medltine, the consumption Is inconsiderable. — ( Thom¬ 
son's Chemistry y Ainstie's Mat, Indica.) 

OPORTO, oa PORTO, a large city and sea-port of Portugal, on the north bank 
of the Douro, about 2 miles from its mouth, lat. 41° Icy .SCV^ N,, Ion. 80° 87^ IS'' W. 
It is a beautifijlly situated, well-built city ; and is supposed to contain, including the 
suburbs of Villunora nnd Gaya, on the opposite bank of the river, about 80,000 inhabs. 


Htirhmr. —Tho harbour of O[)orto is a liar harlKmr, and can 
only he entercKl, at least hy vessels of considerable burden, at 
hi«U water; and it U seldom at any time practicable for vcbsels 
dr.iwiiiK more than 16 feet. On the north side of the entrance 
Is the G.istle of St. ,Ioao de Fo*. whence a ledge of rocks, some 
of which are at nil time's above water, extends In a .viuth-vrest 
illriftion. The outermost ofthe.se rocks, named Filgiieir.t, 
which is t.lwajs vi.sihle, is left on tho left or Urbo.ard hide on 
entering. < ahodulo Point, forming the southern extremity of 
the entrance, is low and sandy. The bar being Iiable, from 
the action of llte tales, anti of sudden swellings or f>e$hea in 
tlie river, to |ietpetual alterations, it is exceedingly dangerous 
for any vessel to attempt crossing it without a pilot. Pilots 
are always on the alert, and re.tdy to offer their services when 
a vessel comes in sight, unless the weather be so bad that they 
cainiot go off. On some few occasions of this sort, vessels have 
been detained for ,1 weeks oil' the port, without having an 


ojiportunity of entering. The chapel of St. Catherine in a lino 
with that of St. Michal leads over the bar. The ordinary rise 
of spring tides is from it) to Itf feet, and of neaps from 6 to 8 
feet. A light-house with a revolving light having tlie lantern 
‘iUO feel aCove the level of the sea, b erected on rising ground 
about COO yards N.N.W. of St. .Toao de For. 

■J he swellings of the river, orfruhet, as they are calltx], most 
commonly occur in spring, and are caused by heavy rains, and 
by the melting of the snow on the mountama. The rise of 
water at such times is frequently as much as 10 fbet; and the 
rapidity and force of tlie current arc so Very great, that no de- 
pcndence can tie placed on anchors in the stream. Porluuats'iy 
a/rcMticvefoccurs without previous warning; and it M Chen 
the practice to moor with a caliW made fast to trees, or stone 
pilJars erected on the shore for that purpose.—iFmr fiirther in. 
formation ns to tho harbour of Oporto, see Purdaf* SttUing 
Itirections for ihc Baif ) 


Trade. — Oporto is the emporium of a large portion of the kingdom of Portugal, 
and enjoys a pretty considerable foreign commerce. The well known red wine, deno¬ 
minated Port, from its being exclusively shipped at this city, forms by far the largest 
article of export. The export.s vary in different years, from about 26,000 to above 
40,000 pipes. England is much the largest consumer of port. The high discrimina¬ 
ting dutie.s on French wine originally introduced port into the Briti.sh markets, and 
gave it a preference to which, tfiough an excellent wine, it had no just title : this pre¬ 
ference first generated, and its long continuance has .since so confirmed, the taste for port 
among the great bulk of the population, that it bids fair to maintain its ascendancy as 
an after-dinner wine, notwithstanding the equalisation of the duties. At an average 
of the 9 years ending with 1851, tlieie were shipped from Oporto for England 22,861 
pipes a year. Next to England, Bracll, Russia, and the north of Europe are the 
principal consumers of port; but it aj)})cars, from the subjoined account, that the total 
exports to them do not amount to a half of those sent to England. The other exports 
are oil, oranges and other fruits, wxjol, refined sugar, cream of tartar, shumac, leather, 
cork, &c. The imports are corn, rice, beef, salt fish, and other articles of provision j 
sugar, coffee, &c, from Brazil; cotton and woollen goods, hardware, tin plates, &c. 
from England; hemp, flax, and deals, from tho Baltic, &c. 

Be.'iUies the British manufactured goods imjiorted into Portugal for the use of the natives, a considerable 
qiiaiittty i.s destined for tlie consumjition of Spain ; being smuggled Into that country through Braganza 
and other towns on the frontier. 

Money, Weights, and Measures same as those of Lisbon ; which see. 

Wo subjoin an 


Account of the Export of Port Wine from Oporto from 1843 to IS.*)!, both inclusive. 


WaVa. 

To United Kingdom. 

Tt) Continent of Europe. 

To Countries out of 
Kiiro\)C. 

1813 

1811 

IS 15 

IS If'. 

1817 

18-18 

1810 

18.50 

1851 

Total Pipes - • 

AnniifikXvpr.itrfi . 

Pipes. 

*l,*96 

*1.872 

*1,066 

'*3,.354 

21,961 

21,.525 
■25,100 

20,780 

Pipes. 

1,182 

1,801 

7,.592 

1 ,.5.59 

1,128 

1,8.5« 

3,671 
. 8,260 

1.598 

elm 

?,32.5 

6,8.58 
.5,M2 

1 12,9.5.3 

13.. 59-4 

9,827 

10.. 569 

20.5,716 

2V,sr.l 

17,2.50 

1,917 

I 77,0.57 

1 8,5.59 


Total. 


: Pioct. 
Xfa.KIO 
3.1,916 
Sd,7Rf» 
ii%4H2 
30,6*4 
R6,7?0 
11,588 
37,487 , 
52.947 

300,'0.'53~ 
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The vintages in the Upper Douro fluctuate very greatly, but at an average they may be taken at (Vom 
V0,0<I0 to 80,000 pipes, of which, as seen above, about 33,000 are exported. The production and export- 
Htion of wine wpuld, however, have been much greater, but for the policy adopted by the Oporto Wine 
Company, to which government conceded a monopoly of thd trade. They divided all wine produced 
on the Douro into 3 qualities, vlx., Ist, 2d, 3d, and refuse. But the merchants engaged in the wine 
trade affirmed that the distinction between the Ist and 2nd qualities was t^uite imaginary ; and that they 
were. In fact, “ precisely the same.”—(/tepuri q/" Commons Com. on IVtrte Duties, 1852, parti, p. fib.) 
Delusive though ft were, the classiflcatlon was not, however, without an object. Ko wine, other than 
the Ut quality, was allowed to be shipped for any port in Europe, and 4 was charged on being exported 
with a duty of 31. I Os. a pipe ; whereas, what Is called the 2nu quality, though It were really as good as 
the Ist, was only charged on being shipped for America, or any country out of Europe, with a nominal 
duty of 6d. a pipe. Tnis extraordinary regulation, besides being injurious to the Portuguese, was offen¬ 
sive and unjust to others, and especially to us who are the great consumers of port. It had not, liow- 
ever, all the success which its contrivers anticipated; for It led to an indirect importation of port wine 
from the U. States, which would, no doubt, have continued till the duties on the wines shipped from 
Oporto had been equalised or abolished. 

The British government did not fall strongly to remonstrate against this system, which, indeed, was In 
direct contradiction to the engagements in our treaties with Portugal. And in the end the Portuguese 
authorities appear to have become satisfied that by raising the cost of their wines, limiting their consump¬ 
tion, and making others be substituted in their stead, the system was a great deal more Injurious to 
themselves than to any one else. 

In con.scquence a decree was issued on the 13th of October, 1852, which has effected 
some very important reforms. Instead, for example, of being divided into Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd (lualities, wine is henceforth to be divided into wine fit and unfit for exporta¬ 
tion. Tlie latter is to be retained in the country cither for home consumption or con¬ 
version into brandy, while the former, or the wine fit for exportation, may be sent to all 
parts of the world on paying a reasonable duty of about Hs. a pipe. The Douro 
Wine Company has, also, been abolished, and other changes effected. 

These are great improvements. Still, however, the trade Is far from being free. Power is given to a 

Regulating Commission '* to say how much wine should be exported, so as to prevent a glut of the 
foreign markets ! It would be but an equivocal compliment to the intelligence of the reader were we to 
dwell on tlie folly of such a regulation. Neither can there be any legitimate ^cuse for prohibiting the 
export of iprorlor wine. U would either be bought, under a free system, by the foreigner, or it would 
not. If it would not be bought, the prohibition is superfluous, and if it would bo bought, then it is 
miscliicrous, and Hinders the Portuguese from sending an ininortaut pro<luct to the best market. On the 
whole, however, agre;ic change for the., better has been effected, and it will most likely pave the way 
lor others. 

Sometimes wine is purchased from the farmer in the wine country. In this case, the casks arc sent 
Almut fiO miles up the river, in boats, to be filled. Owing to the miserable slate of the roads, the expense 
of carriage is very considerable ; the cartage from and to the river side frequently costing from I/, to 2/. 
per pipe. The freight from the upper country down the river to Oporto is about equal to tlnit from the 
Jaiter to England. There Is also an internal duty on all wine brought down the river. Inasinnch. how¬ 
ever, as these charges arc perpetually varying, It is not possible to lay before the reader any pro formA 
account of the cost of wine bought in the Upper Douro. 

ORANGES (Ger. Pomeranzen; Du. Orange?i; Fr. Oranges; It, Melarance; Sp. 
Naranjas; Ru.s. Pomeranezu; Hind. Narunge; MaLiy, Simao'mants'), Xhc irwit of the 
orange tree. The common or sweOt orange (Citrus sinensis, or Citrus nohilis\ and 
the Seville, or bitter orange ( Citrus aurantium), are native.s of China : and tlic Portuguese 
are entitled to the honour of having transferred the plant to other countries. Particular 
species of Citrus seem to be indigenous to various Eastern countries; but the birth¬ 
place of the proper orange may be distinctly traced to China, It is now to be found 
in our green-houses. Oranges are imported in chests and boxes, packed separately in 
paper. Tlie best come from the Azores and l^pain j very good ones are also brought 
from Portugal, Italy, Malta, and other places. 

The orange trade carried on by this country w of considerable value and importance. Oranges are not 
much more expensive than most of our superior domestic fruits, while they are, perhaps, the mo.st re¬ 
freshing and wholesome of those of warmer eliraates. The entries for home consumi»tion amoinued, at 
an average of the years 1850 and 18.51 to 3.50,142 boxes a year : and assuming eaclj box to contain C50 
oranges and lemons, the number annually entered for consumption will have been 233,442.300, exelusive 
of 12,94,3/. worth entered at value! Tiie duty produced, at an average of the above years,73,240/. a year. 
The number of persons employed in the importation and sale of oranges must be very considcr.ddc. 
The duty h!»» been reduced in the course of this year (1853) frbm about 2^. 8d. to 8d. ihe busliel. But 
the poli^ of charging any duty on orangeS'Seems qiiestionahlc. They are very apt to spoil: and .is no 
abatement is made from the duty on account of damage, its influence on their price is more considerable 
than might at first be supposed. 

ORCHILLA WEED, ORCHELLA, or ARCHIL (Ger. Orseille; Fr. Or- 
seillc ; It. Oricello, Orcella ; Sp. OrchiUa), a whitish lichen (Ltc/ten orcc//a) found in 
the Isle of Portland j hut that which is used is imported from the Canary and Cape de 
Verd Islands, Madeira, Barbary, and the Levant, From it is obtained the archil, or 
orchal, of commerce, wliicli yields a rich purple tincture, fugitive, indeed, but extremely 
beautiful. The preparation of orchilla was long a secret, known only to the Florentines 
and Hollanders ; but it is now extensively manufactured in this country. Orchil is 
generally sold in the form of cakes, but sometimes in that of moist pulp; it is extensively 
used by dyers; and in times of scarcity the weed or lichen has sold as high as 1,0(K)/, per 
ton 1 — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.') At present (July 1843) Madeira orchilla fetches, in 
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tho London market, 75f. a ton; but orchilla from the Canary Islands fetches a higher, 
and that from Barbary a much lower price. The entries for consumption amounted, 
at an average of the 3 years ending with 1842, to 6,050 cwt, 3 qrs. 10 lbs. The duty, 
which had been 3s. a cwt.> was reduced in 1842 to Is. a cwt. 

ORGOL. See Argol. . ^ 

ORPIMENT (Ger. Operment; Fr. Orpiments It. Orpimento; Sp. Oroptmenfe; 
Lat. Auripigmentum)^ the name usually given to sulphurct of arsenic. When artificially 
prepared, it is in the form of a fine ytllow-coloured powder; but it is found native in 
many parts of the world, particularly in Bohemia, Turkey, China, and Ava. It is ex¬ 
ported from the last two in considerable quantities; and is known in the East by the 
name of hartal. Native orpiment is composed of thin plates of a lively gold colour, 
intermixed with pieces of a vermilion red, of a shattery foliacoous texture, flexible, soft 
to the touch like talc, and sparkling when broken. Specific gravity 3'45. Tlie inferior 
kinds are of a dead yellow, inclining to green, and want the bright appearance of the 
best specimens. Its princijial use is as a colouring drug among painters, bookbinders, &c. 
— ( Thomson's Chemistry; Milburn's Orient. Com.') 

ORSEDEW, ORSIDUE, MANtlEIM or DUTCH GOLD (Ger. Flittergold; 
Du. Klatergoud; Fr. Oripenv^ OHrjuant; It. Orpello; Sp. Oropel)^ an inferior sort of 
gold leaf, prepared of copper and zinc. It is sometiities called lea/brass. It is j^rinci- 
pally manufactured in Manheim. 

OSTRICH FEATHERS. Sec Feathxrs. 

OWNERS OF SHIPS. Property in ships is acquired, like other personal pro¬ 
perty, by fabricating them, or by inheritance, purchase, &c. 

No .ship is entitled to any of tlic privileges of a British ship until she be duly regis¬ 
tered as such, and all the provisions in the Registry Act (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 55.) be con- 
idied with.—(See Registry.) 

A British .ship may belong either to one individual, or to several individuals. It is 
ordered by the act just cited, that the property of every vessel of which there are more 
owners than one, shall be divided into 64th shares; and that no person shall be 
entitled to be registered as an owner who docs not, at least, hold one 64th share. 
It is further provided by the same statute, that not more then thirty-two persons f»ha]\ be 
owners of any one ship at any one time. Companies or associations holding property 
in ships, may choose three of their members to act as trustees for them. 

Neitlier the property of an entire ship, nor any share or shares in such ship, can be 
transferred from one individual to another, except by bill of sale or other instrument in 
writing; and before the sale is valid, such bill or instrument must be produced to the 
collector and comptroller, who arc to enter the names, residence.s, &c. of the seller and 
buyer, the number of shares .sold, &c. in the book of registry of such vessel, and to 

indorse the particulars on the certificate of registry-(See the clause in the statute, 

art. Registry.) ^ 

But, though compliance with the directions in the statute accomplishes a complete 
transference of the property, when the transaction is not in its nature illegal, it gives no 
sort of security to a transference that is otherwise bad. The purchaser should in all cases 
endeavour to get possession of the ship, or of liis share in her, as soon as his title to her 
or it is acquired, by the registration of the particulars of the bill of sale; for though all 
the formalities of .sale have been completed, yet, if the sellers continue as apparent owners 
in possession of the ship, their creditors may, in the event of their becoming bankrupt, 
acquire a right to it, to the exclusion of the purchasers. In the case of a sale or agree¬ 
ment for a part only, it is enough if, the sale being completed, the seller ceases to act as 
a part owner. — {Lord Tenterdcn on the Laio of Shipping^ part i. c. 1.) 

Broperty in ships is sometimes acquired by capture. During war, his Majc.sty*s ships, 
and private ships having letters of marque, are entitled to make prizes. But before the 
captors acquire a legal title to such prizes, it is necessary that they should be coiMemned 
in the admiralty or other court constituted for that purpose. When this Is done, the 
captors are considered to be in the same situation, with respect to them, as if they had 
built or purchased them. 

Tlie act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 55. has ruled, that no person having the tran.sfer of a ship, 
or a sliajrc of a ship, made over to him as a security for a debt, shall be deemed an owner, 
or part owner, of such ship. And when such transfer has been duly registered accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the act, the right and interest of the mortgagee are not to be 
aflbeted by the bankruptcy of the mortgagor, though he be the repqtcd Owner, or part 
owner, of such ship. — (Sec Registry.) 

In the article Masters or Ships is given an account of the liabilities incurred by the 
owners of ships for^ the acts of the masters. But it has been attempted to encourage 
navigation by limiting the responsibility of the owners, without, however, depriving 
the freighter of a ship of an adequate security for the faithflil performance of thet 
contract. To effect this desirable object, it has been enacted, that the owner or otvner^ 
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shall not be liable to make good any loss or damage happening ivithmit their fault 
or privityi to any goods put on board any ship or vessel belonging to such owner or 
owners, further than the value of such ship or vessel, with all its appurtenances, and 
the freight due, or growing due, during the voyage that may be in prosecution, or 
contracted for, at the time when the lo§s or damage has taken place. — (53 Geo. 3. 
0. 159.) ^ 

This limitation was jfirst introduced into our law by the 7 Geo, 2. c. 1.5. But it had 
previously been adopted in the law of Holland, -and in the justly celebrated French 
Ordinance of 1681. In the Ordinance of Rotterdam, issued ifi 1721, it is expressly 
declared, that “ the owners shall not be answerable for any act of the master, done with¬ 
out their order, any further than their part of the ship amounts to.” Independently, . 
however, of this general agreement, the expediency of the limitation appears, for the 
reasons already stated, sufficiently obvious. 

It was also enacted in 1786 (26 Geo. 3. c. 60.), that neither the master nor owners 
of any ship or vessel shall be liable to answer for or make good any gold or silver, 
diamonds, watches, jewels, or precious stones, lost or embezzled during the course of 
the voyage, unless the shipper thereof insert in his bill of lading, or declare in writing 
to the master or owners, the true nature, quality, and value of such articles. 

The responsibility, at common law, of a master or mariner is not affected by the first- 
mentioned “limitation, even though such master or mariner be owner or part owner of 
the vessel; neither does the limitation extend to the owner or owners of any lighter, 
barge, boat, &c. used solely in rivers or inland navigation, nor to any ship or vessel not 
duly registered according to law. 

; When several freighters sustain losses exceeding in the whole the valjjie of the ship 
and freight, they are to receive compensation thereout in proportion to their respective 
losses : and any one freighter, on behalf of himself and the other freighters, or any part 
owner, on behalf of himself and the other part owners, may file a bill in a court of 
equity for the discovery of the total amount of the losses, and of the value of the 
ship, and for qn equal distribution and payment. If the bill be filed by or on behalf 
of the part owners, the plaintiff must make affidavit that he does not collude with the 
defendants, and must offer to pay the value of the ship and freight, as the court shall 
direct. 

It is usual in most countries, where the part owners of a ship disagree as to her em¬ 
ployment, to give those possessed of the greater number of shares power to bind the 
whole. But in this country, while the majority of the owners in value have authority 
to employ the ship as they please, the interests of the minority are secured from being 
prejudiced by having their property engaged in an adventure of which they disapprove. 
For this purpose the Court of Admiralty has been in the practice of taking a stipulation 
from those who desire to send the sliip on a voyage, in a sum equal to the value of the 
shares of those who object to it, cither to bring back and restore to them the ship, or to 
pay them the value of their shares. When this is done, the dissentient part owners bear 
no portion of the expenses of the outfit, and are not entitled to a share in the profits of 
the voyage; the .ship sails wholly at the charge and risk, and for the profit, of the 
others. — (^ Ahhott, part i. c. 3.) 

For the statutory enactments as to the sale and transfer of ships, see IIegistky. 

'^YSTER, OYSTERS (Ger. Austerti; Fr. Huitres; It.Ostriche; Sp. Ostras; T.at. 
Ostrece). This well known shell-fish is very generally diffused, and is particularly plen¬ 
tiful on the British coasts, which wer^s ransacked for the supply of ancient Rome with 
oysters. They differ in quality according to the different nature of the soil or bed. 
'I’hey are particularly .abundant in the rivers and creeks of Essex and Kent ;■ in Poole 
harbour, and elsewhere on the coast of Hants and Dorset; at Forth Einion, in 
Glamorgan, &c. They are also very abundant on the Mersey shores. Those found 
at Carliiigford, in Ireland, are of a peculiarly delicate flavour. The breeding and fat¬ 
tening of oysters for the London market forms a considerable branch of business. 
It is principally carried on in Essex and Kent; the rivers Crouch, Blackwater, and 
Colne being the chief breeding-places in the former, and the channel of the Swale, con¬ 
tiguous to Milton, in the latter. Tlie oysters found in them are not, however, brought 
immediately to town ; but are deposited for a while in beds or layings in the adjoining 
creeks, where they are fed and fattened for the market. Exclusive of the oysters bred 
in Essex and Kent, vast numbers brought from Jersey, Poole, and other places along 
the coast, are fiittened in the beds. The export of oysters from Jersey is very con¬ 
siderable, having amounted, at an average of the 4 years ending with 1832, to 208,023 
bushels a year, of which a large portion comes to London. 'ITio Jersey fishery employs, 
during the season, about 1,500 men, lOOO women and children, and 250 boats.— ( /«p/w’s 
Channel Islands, p. 142. 2nd ed. ) lire consumption of oysters in London is immense, 
being, notwithstanding their high price, largely consumed by the middle and lower 
classes. 
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Tlie imports of oysters are very various, sometimes amounting to several tliou.sand 
bushels a year; but in the majority of years none are imported. 

The stealing of oysters, or oyster brood, from any oyster bed, laying, or fishery, is larceny, and the 
offender, being convicted thereof, shall be punished accordingly ; and if any person shall unlawfully and 
wilfully use any dredge, net, &c. for the purpose of taking oysters, or oyster brood, within the limits of 
any oyster bed or fishery, every such person shall be deemed guilty of a misdemcanour.-and, upon being 
convicted thereof, sh.ill be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both, as the court may award ; such fine 
not to exceeed ‘201., and such imprisonment not to exceed 3 calendar months. It is provided, that nothinj^ 
in the act shall be construed as prcvenilug any one from catching floating fish within the limits of any 
oyster fishery, with any net, instrument, or engine adapted to the catching of such fish — (7 & 8 Geo. 4 . 
C.29. % 36.) 

P. 

PACKAGE, SCAVAGE, BAILLAGE, and PORTAGE, were dutie.s charged 
in the port of London, on the goods imported and exported by alien.s, or by denizens 
being the sons of aliens. 

During the dark ages, it was u.sual to lay higher duties upon the goods imported or 
exported by aliens, whether in British or foreign ships, than were laid on similar goods 
when imported or exported by natives. But according as sounder and more enlarged 
principles prevailed, this illilrcral distinction was gradually modified, and was at length 
wholly abolished, in so far at least as it was of a puldic character, by the 24 Geo. 3. c. 16. 
This act, after reciting that “ the several duties and restrictions imposed by various act.s 
of parliament upon merchandise are, by the alterations of the trade now carried on 
between this kingdom and foreign states, in some cases become an unnecessary burden 
upon commerce, without producing any real advantage to the public revenue, and that 
it is expedient they should no longer continue,” enacts, that flie duty commonly called 
“ the petty customs,” imposed by the 12 Car. 2., and all other additional duties imposed 
by any act upon the goods of aliens above those payable by natural-born subjects, should 
he no longer payable. The act then goes on to provide, that nothing contained in it 
shall “ alter the duties due and payable upon goods imported into or exported from this 
kingdom in any foreign ship, nor the duties of package and scavage, or any duties granted 
by ciiarter to the city of London; ” and then follow provisions to prevent the city being 
defrauded of such duties by false entries of aliens’ goods in the name of a British sub¬ 
ject.— (^Chitty's Commercial Law, vol. i. p. 160.) 

The duties thus preserved to tlie city were not very heavy; but the principle on which 
they were imposed was exceedingly objectionable, and their collection was attended with a 
great deal of trouble and inconvenience. Not being levied in other places, they operated 
to the prejudice of the trade of the metropolis. For tliese reasons, wo observed, in the 
first edition of this work, that “ if the funds of the corporation will not admit of their 
following the liberal example of the legislature, by voluntarily abandoning this vexatious 
imjiost, it would be good policy to give them a compensation for relinquishing it.” 
And we are glad to have to state tlmt this suggestion has since been carried into 
effect. The act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 6G. authorised the Lords of the Treasury to purchase 
up the duties in question from the city, 'rius was done, at an expense of about 
F10,C)00^, and the duties were abolished. There is a Table of the duties in the first 
edition of this work. 

BACKETS. Sec New York, Passengers, and Post-office. 

PALERMO (ain-ieutly Panoumus), a large city and sea-port, the capital of the 
noble island of Sicily, on the north coast of which it is situated, the light-house being in 
lat. 38° 8' 15 " N., Ion. 13° 21' 56" E. I’opulation, 170,000. 

The b.iy of Palermo is niiout h miles in depth, the ci^ being situated on its south-west shore. A lino 
mole, fully ^ of a mile in length, having aHght-housc and battery at lt.<i extremity, projeets in a southerly 
direction from the arsenal into 9 or 10 fathoms water, forming a convenient port, rapabie of eoiltaining 
a great number of vessels. This Immense work cost about 1,000,(X)0/. sterling in its construction • but 
tlie light-house, though a splendid structure, is said to bo very ill lighted. There is .an inner port 
which la reserved for the use of the nrscMiul. Ships that do liot mean to go within the moje may 
anchor about ^ a mile from it, in from Ifi to 23 fathoms, the mole light bearing N.W. | W. A heavy 
sea sometimes rolls into the hay, but no danger need bo upnrehendod by ships propi^rly found in anchors 
and chain cables. In going into tlie bay, it is necessary to keep clear of the nets oi tlio tunny fishery for 
these arc bo strong and well moored, as to be capable of arresting a ship under sail. — Smyth's Sicilu o 70 
and p. 4.) _ • • 

Money —Since 1818, the coins of Sicily have been the same as those of Najdes, their names only 
differing.— (See Naples.) The ducat, = 3 s. ,V2d. sterling, is subdivided Into 100 hajocchi piccioli t 

but accounts are still generally kept in onciV, tari, and grani: 20 graul = 1 taro ; 30 tari = 1 oncla The 
oncia ** 8 ducats ; and 1 carJino of Naples == I taro, of Sicily. The Spanish dollar is current at 12 tari 
8 grani. 

tVeights — Those are the cantaro 
rottoU sottili of 30 oncle; and lhec«»i 
of 12 oncio. The rottolo of 33 ounces 
r77 lbs. of Amsterdam =s 1'8 lbs. of 
2*13 lbs. IVoy s= 7'94 hectogrammes a 

100 Sicilian pound.s of 12 ounces = ) 

Amsterdam = lbs. of Hamburg. 

Measures. — The satma grossa = 9 48 Winch, bush.: the salnta gencrale = 7*62 Winch, bushi 

? 1 > 


grosso, subdivided into 100 ro/to/i grom of 33 oncie, or into 110 
laro soUilc, subdivided Into 100 rottoTi sottoli of 30 oncie, or 2.50 lbs. 
« 193 lbs. avoirdupois ;= 2*34 lbs. Troy = 873 hectogrammes « 
Hamburg. The rottolo of 30 ounces « 1 75 lbs. av^rdupois =* 
= 1-6 lbs. of Amsterdam = 1-64 lbs. of HaYnburg. 

^0 lbs. avoirdupois = 85 11 lbs. Troy 31*76 kilog. s= 64*23 lbs. of 
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The principal liquid measure is the tonna, divided Into 4 barili. each equivalent to PJ wine galioni. 
1 barile = ‘2 qiiartare ; 1 quartara « 20 quartucci. The caffiso of oil £= 4| Eng. gallons. 

'J'he yard or canna = 8 pulmi; palms = 1 yard Eng. — (Nclkrnbrccner ; Smyths V. G2. App.) 

Tare$ —Coflee, hidigo, pepper, and dye woods, 2 per cent, and weight of package. Cinnamon, 6 rottoli 
per soron, with I wrapper, or 8 rottoli, witli 2 wrappers ; cocoa, 2 per cent,, weight of package, and 3 per 
reiu. for dust ; cod-fish, 3 per cent.; herrings, 12 per cent.; tin, 13 rottoli per barrel; wax, weight of 
jiackage, and 3 to 4 per cent, extra allowance ; Havannah sugars, 16 percent.; Brazil do., in short cases, 
J8 per cent», and in long cases, 20 per cent.; crushed sugar, weight of cask, and 3 per cent., or 18 per 
scenf; in nil, at tiie option of the buyer ; East India, do. in bags, 8 rot. to 10 rot. per bag. 1 rottolo taken 
as weight ol bag, for coffee and cocoa in bags. 

Charpcs on Goods —The regular charges on the sale of goods consigned to Palermo, are—commission, 
3 per cent.; brokerage, ^ per cent. ; warehouse rent, | per cent ; and porterage and boat hire; with 2 
per cent. (kl ccedcrc,— Imports being almost always sold on credit. The charges may occasionally vary 
j to 1 per cent., and imports are frequently sold duty paid ; the prices, however, so obtained, fully coin- 
l>cnsate for the trifling increase of charges. 

The charges on goods ex]>orted are—3 per cent, commission ; brokerage, so much per cantaro, salma, 
iSre., generally amounting to about I per cent., except on fruit, on wliich It is equivalent to from 2 to 3 
per cent. 

Imports and Ejrpoi'ts —The great articles of export from Sicily are — olive oil, grain, particularly 
M’heat and barley; silk, brimstone, wine and brandy, barilla, lemons and oranges, lemon jume, manna, 
shninac, linseed, fruit, salted fish and salt; with argol, liquorice, pumice stone, rags, skins, honey, 
cotton wool, saflVon, Ac. Wheat Is largely exported. It is of a mixed quality, hard, and is generally 
6ol<i from the pnlilic magazines, or caricatori (sec post), by measure, without weight. But the best 
hard wiieat, grown in the neigiibourhood of Palermo, Is sold by the salma of 272 rottoli !=r 476 lbs. Eng. ; 
tlie diff’erence between weight and measure being made good by the seller or buyer, as the case may 
bo. Wine is princit> dly shipped from Marsala ; lenum.s, oranges, and lemon juice, from Messina ; salt, 
from Trapani; and barilla, from the southern coast. But all the articles to be found on the coast 
may, for the most part, be had at Palermo; unless, however, the quantity req^uirod be small, it is usually 
beat to ship them from the outports, the expense ol their cotiveyancc to Palermo being very heavy. 
The crops of barilla and shurrvac come to market in August; but brimstone, salt, oil, wine, rags, &c. 
may generally be had all the year round. The first khlpmeuts of lemons and oranges may be made 
in the beginning of November. Purchases of produce are always paid for in cash, generally ^ on 
making the purchase, and the other i on delivery, when in Palermo, and on receiving order for delivery, 
on tlie coast. • 

'I'ho imports consist of cotton yarn, wool, and stuff’s ; sugar, coffee, cocoa, dye stuffs, iron, earthen¬ 
ware, spices, tin, hides. Newfoundland cod, timber for bustling, &c. 'I'he best of the old accounts of tfio 
trade of Sicily that we have met with is contained in Swinburne's Travels m the Two Sicilies, 4to ed. 
vol. ii. pp. 401—413. But the information In this article has been principally derived from the elaborate 
and valuable reports of Mr. Consul Goodwin, one of the most intelligent of that class of functionaries. 
'J’fie Subjoined Tables show in detail the trade of the island and of Palermo. 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the Articles exported from and Importetl into all Sicily in 1S/S2» 
distinguishing between those to and from the United Kingdom and other Countries. 


Articles. 

EXPORTS. 1 

U. llingd. and Colonics. 

All other Countries. 

I'otals, 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

■\’alues. 

Quantifies. 

V’aUies. 






£ 


£ 


£ 




5,6S8 

8,8.v; 

13,670 

18,080 

19,358 

27,536 

Hnrilla 




S.-IOd 

.3.485 

21,.3.55 

8,074 

29,748 

II ,.3.59 

Brlrnstono 



. — 

7.')3,4yG 

131,079 

1,270,491 

1,894,308 

2,026,987 

361,909 







47 

1,180 

47 

1,180 




- 

.V>’t 

5,220 

2,188 

.3,300 

6,759 

8,520 





18,486 

9,512 

15.2.35 

30,746 

3.3,721 

1 Pw./snr tif 




.;>i,voo 

10,310 

141,541 

.32,368 

192,741 

42,678 





.0<I0 

571 

10,676 

17,030 

11,266 

17,601 



• — 


25,002 

61,181 

80,163 

68.725 

105,165 





.37,715 

649,278 

163,4.36 

801,107 

191,1.51 





UK),non 

j5,tion 

62,000 

9,.300 

162.000 

24,300 






8,890 

17,048 

.32,664 

21,868 

41,1.54 





10,1.00 

20.528 

12.829 

33,679 

23,429 






179 

1,7,30 

3,458 

33,165 

3,637 

34,89.5 

Oils, linseed 




filO 

86 



610 

86 





5fi7.tliO 

77,964 

560,213 

85,0.5.5 

1,12 7,.3.3.3 

16.3,019 





J,200 

7G0 

64,795 

36,917 

6.5,995 

37.677 





Vi 

,34 

21,021 

15,299 

21,047 

1,5,333 





I 

2,942 

1,800 

900 

16,227 

.3,84 2 






179,827 

188,576 

213.03.3 

34.5,021 

.392,«(;0 

Silks 




in,01)0 

37,500 

54,000 

4O..50O 

104,000 

7.5,0(8) 




- No. 

v.ooo 

.30 

157 ,.500 

5.774 

1 59h500 

5,801 

AVi»e!itul siiilltS 




yr.7,056 

*7,3,975 

.367,281 

31,852 

1,334,^57 

105,827 

Other utticles 



• v.iluc- 

- 

13,086 


.33,'! 12 

• 

4 6.2''8 


Total 


• 

• 

67.3,670 

• 

1,1.34,246 

- 

1,807,922 

1 llVlI'oKii 





- CWIS. 

500 

1,200 

1 ,.509 

3,685 

2,009 

4,886 




- U>s. 

Hon 

120 

i,,5no 

225 

2,300 

845 





6,08(1 

11,4.50 

7,096 

18,125 

■ 12,776 

29,876 





85 

2,060 

70 

1,670 

166 

3,7.30 





101) 

150 

200 

300 

.300 

4.90 





500 

700 

3,1.58 

5,626 

3,6,58 

6,826 




• gat's. 

1,400 

180 

22,800 

1.680 

24,200 

1,860 





81 

810 

128 

1,280 

209 

2,090 





8,000 

15,000 

41,944 

65,902 

49,914 

80,902 




- lbs. 

800 

160 

700 

140 

1,500 

.300 

Woods 




2,000 

1,000 

12,200 

6,180 

14,200 

7,480 





1,.158 

51,900 

1,101 

38,400 

2,4.59 

<K),.3fKl 




- cwts. 

7,828 

63,310 

1,571 

11,222 

9,199 

64,6.32 




packages 

520 

2r,560 

7.30 

29,.550 

1,2.50 

61,100 




- — 

734 

37.720 

692 

50,260 

1,326 

67,980 




1,207 

.36,210 

692 

20,760 

1,899 

66,970 





60 

2,400 

140 

6,600 

200 

»,000 





290 

7,700 

],.320 

34,940 

1,610 

42,640 





202 

11,6») 

21.3 

11,310 

415 

9.3,OtM) 

spin 


i 


56 

A.M'O 

365 

30,500 

421 

.36,100 

Woollen# • 

- 


• — 

439 

.52,000 

503 

63,400 

944 

116,.300 
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Artllcs. 

{]. Kiilgd. and Colonies. 

All other Cauntrfe*. 

Tblala. 

Quantities, 

Values. 

Qiiaatities. 

Values. 

Quantities 

Values. 

Copper - . - - cwls. 

Copperas - - - - — 

Coolx m . . - (on» 

IlfHl boardfi ... No. 

DrtiKS and colours - - • padr. 

Fish, cod • . . . cwts. 

herrings ... I>arrels 

Mock .... cwts. 

Flax . . . - — 

Hemp . • . . - — 

Hkle# - - - - — 

1 ron • “ • ■ _ 

Lead - ^ _ 

Ta;.Uher - ' - - - — 

Pitch and tar - - - b*.rr. 

Saltpetre ... - cwts. 

Skins - - - ba'es 

Stationery and hooks - - pack. 

Steel .... cwta. 

Tin In ban - - - ho*- 

Tin plates - . « • cwts. 

Tobacco - - - - — 

W.ix - - - - — 

Wool - . - - - 

O, her articles - - . — 

_ ____Total_• __^_ 

1,00) 

1.400 

14,000 

634 

StJi 

' 2,000 

7,100 

61,100 

3,000 

270 

106 

20 

400 

1,100 

1,.525 

4,f>OU 

1,600 
30,200 

£ 

xvt 

14,000 

6,910 

6,713 

466 

4,600 

1,644 

19,400 

2.^,7O0 

2,400 

558 

212 

.310 

320 

4,420 

2,912 

lO.O.VJ 

11,800 

2,376 

60,000 

1,766 
1,100 

1,446,197 

2,-377 

8,600 

40 

20,1^00 
500 
90 
8.949 
2,096 
6,500 
i 1/^28 

6,200 
.6.38 
4.60 
278 
4,100 
20 
200 
14,7-60 
2,272 
7,001 

£ 

9,.335 
360 

72,350 

13,770 

6,700 

12,018) 
1,12-5 
360 
44,081 
848 
6,0.66 
11,640 
.3,620 
686 

1,3.60 
4,2)0 
3,680 
100 
4.'8) 
62,765 
18,901 
.3,60 
67,200 

2,755 

2,800 

I 1,000 
1,446,197 
2,971 
18,7.60 
.38.6 
20,000 
2,-500 
476 
16.019 
63,196 
9,.6O0 

1,228 
6,539 
444 
450 
298 
4,6(M) 
1,120 
1.725 1 
19,560 
3,872 
37,204 

£ 

14,9.35 

700 

14,600 

72,.350 
29,710 
12,413 
616 
12,000 
5,625 
1,904 
(.3,481 
26,648 
7,455 

11 ,(>I0 
4,078 
898 
1,3.60 
4,-620 
.3,900 
4,-620 
.3,362 
68,815 
30,704 
2,725 
117,200 

-_. 

489,919 

_ 

_722,191_ 


,212,113 


Account of tho Quantities and Values of the Articles exported from and imported Into Palermo in 
1852, distinguishing between those to and from the United Kingdom and other Countries. 


Articles. 

EXPORTS. 1 

U. Kingd. and Colonies. 

All oU\er Countries. 

1 Tot.als, 

Quantities 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quaiitiiies. 

Values. 

Argols and cream of tartar 
IJrlinstone 

I’antharide* • 

I'.heebes 

(lorn, RT.iin and pulse - 
Essences 

Fish, salted • 

Fruits, dry and picket! 

oMiiKcs and lemons - 
LinstHid 

J.itmorice paste 

Manna 

Oils, olive - - 

Rags 

hhiimac 

Skins • • 

Wine and spiriis 

Other articles 


cwts, 

qrs. 

)l*S. 

cwts. 

Imx. 

qrs. 

Cwts. 

galls. 

cwts. 

No. 

galls. 

v.due 

6-8H 

5.5,.67.H 

1,200 

28,220 

406 

78,113 

820 

8,000 

167 

109,685 

800 

1.32,672 

2,000 

73,656 

£ 

1,906 

8,892 

’ 2,40() 

7,06.5 

620 

19,628 

1,640 

6,978 

1 ,(>05 
17,0.31 
400 
169,820 

30 

8,184 

,5,000 

£ 

6,870 

83,308 

.5 

188 
960 
1,200 
3,476 
1,737 
331,.568 
3,.597 
6,229 
3,388 
30,.325 
30,99.5 
156,922 
28,100 
12L2tM) 

•je 

9,810 
1.3,32.5 
10 
.300 
2,420 
13,-52.3 
4,450 
2,206 
80,975 
7,194 
]9,5.')» 
32,5.35 
1,71 t 
16,197 
199,658 
804 
14,800 
27,000 

£ 

7,-558 

138,886 

5 

188 
2,160 
29,420 
3,476 
2,143 
409,681 
4,417 
14,229 
.3,5.55 
1.39,910 
31,795 
289,.594 
.30,100 
197,856 

£ 

11,716 

22,217 

60 
.300 
4,820 
20,578 
4,460 
2,726 
100,.50.3 
8,834 

25 ,.532 
.34,110 
21,745 
15,897 
369,378 
834 
22,984 
32,000 

Tnt.l1 

£ 

- 

249,989 

- 

148,7.55 

- 

698,744 

1 ' 

IMPORTS. 1 

< 'nen l 

- cwts. 

. 


409 

1,045 

409 

1,045 


• 

80 

200 

4,396 

11,000 

4,476 

11,200 



26 

680 

.30 

7-50 

66 

1,4.30 





2,208 

4,476 

2,208 

4,476 


- Ralls. 

400 

80 

1,200 

210 

1,600 

320 


- cwts. 

.31 

310 

38 

.380 

69 

690 



6,000 

12,000 

5,91) 

11,902 

11,944 

23,902 


- lbs. 



300 

60 

300 

60 

Woods 




2,600 

1,680 

2,600 

1,680 



ickag 8 

.568 

27,900 

276 

1.3,500 

8.34 

41,400 


- cwts. 

.5,828 

44,760 

1,371 

10,272 

7,199 

55,032 


packages 

20 

Ir'tOO 

JO 

750 

.30 

2.250 



34 

2,720 

22 

1,760 

1 .56 

4,480 



1,107 

3.3,210 

291 

8,7.30 

1,398 

41,940 



60 

2,400 

40 

1,600 

100 

4,000 



90 

2,700 

.368 

11,140 

458 

1.3,810 



52 

4,160 

23 

1,840 

76 

6,000 

Silks 


26 

2,600 

135 

13,500 

161 

16,100 


• — 

2.59 

26,900 

215 

24,400 

604 

60,300 


- cwts. 



605 

2,895 

606 

2,895 


- 

10,000 

10,600 



10.000 

10,6(X) 


. No. 



1,016,197 

50,860 

1,016,197 

60,850 


p.ickages 

194 

1,940 

1,077 

10,770 

1,271 

12,710 


- cwts. 

4,150 

3,113 

.3,600 

2,700 

7,750 

6,813 


- biirreta 

46 

90 

40 

80 

86 

170 


- CWU. 

386 

1,544 

90 

.360 

476 

1,904 



2,100 

12,600 

5,949 

35,681 

8,049 

48,281 



11,400 

6,700 

96 

48 

41,496 

6,748 





4,900 

3,775 

4,900 

3,775 


• ^ 



226 

4,440 

226 

4,440 


- liarrels 

279 


260 

520 

639 

1,078 


- cwts. 

106 

212 

3.38 

686 

444 

898 

Stationery and books • 

packages 

18 

280 

128 

1,860 

146 

2,140 

Steel 

- cwts. 



1,.500 

1,-500 

1,600 

1,500 



300 

1,500 

20 

100 

.320 

1,600 



725 

1,632 

200 

■4.50 

925 

2,082 



3d>00 

14,400 

12,250 

49.000 

1.5,850 

63,400 

Wax 


l,4fK) 

9,800 

1,272 

8,904 

2,672 

18,704 

Wool 


200 

2,000.1 

7 

3.50 

* 207 

2,.3.50 

Other articles 

• value 


26,000 1 


59,000 

. 

85,000 

Total 

£ 


253,089 ! 


3.52,994 

- 

606,083 


3 P 2 
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PALERMO. 


Itemarks on the Trade, ^c. of Sicily. — Hiis noble island contains about 10,500 square 
miles, being the largest in the Mediterranean, and one of the most fertile and best situ¬ 
ated in the world. Its population is about 2,100,000. In ancient times, Sicily was 
celebrated for the number, magnitude, and opulence of its cities. Notwithstanding, 
however, that its population was then probably treble its present amount, it obtained, 
from its furnishing vast supplies of corn and other articles of provision for the use of 
Rome, the appropriate epithet of horreum Romanortnn, and is said by Livy to have been 
Ihpuloque liortiano, pace ac hello, fdissimum annonce subsidium. — (Lib. xxviL cap. 5.) 
But {quantum mutatus !) there are now few countries in which agriculture and the arts 
are in so degraded a state ! It does not, however, appear very difficult to account for this 
melancholy change. After the overthrow of the Roman power, Sicily was occupied 
successively by the Greeks, Saracens, Normans, and French, till at length it became a 
dependency, first of the crown of Spain, and more recently of that of Naples. It is to this 
dependence, and to the introduction of the feudal system by the Normans, that its backward 
state is principally to he ascribed. The multiplied abuses which grew up in Spain under 
the reign of Ferdinand and his successors of the Austrian line, flourished with equal 
luxuriance in Sicily, and have proved no less destructive of the industry and civilisation 
of its inhabitants than those of Spain. Misgovernment, the abuses of the feudal 
system, insecurity, and unequal and arbitrary taxes, have here, as every where else, 
paralysed industry, and impoverished the people. 

But the grand curse of Sicilian, as of Sardinian industry, will probably be found in 
the oppressive restrictions that have been laid on the importation of corn. Down to a 
late period, no corn could be exported without leave being obtained from the Real 
Patrimonia, a body that pretended to take an account of the' crops, and which deter¬ 
mined whether there were to be any exportation; and in the event of its being allowed 
it issued, or rather sold, licences to a few favoured individuals*, authorising them to 
export certain specified quantities I Even had Sicily been ten times more productive 
than she really is, it is quite impossible that agriculture could have flourished under 
such discouragements. Luckily, however, these oppressive restraints have been 
abolished, and there are no longer any obstacles to the free exportation of corn. 
Oppressive taxes, the want of leases of a reasonable length, and of practicable roads, arc 
at present, perhaps, the greatest obstacles to agriculture. 

The property of the island was valued in 1811, when the English garrison and fleet 
occasioned a great demand, and high prices for produce of all kinds; and this valua¬ 
tion has been continued to this day, as the basis on which the land and house.tax 
(fundiaria) is levied. A rate of 7^ per cent, on the valuation was first charged, which 
was subsequently raised to 12^ per cent., at which it is now fixed. Owing, however, 
as is stated, to the full in the price of agricultural produce since 1811, this tax has 
been alleged to be more than equivalent to'a duty of 25 per cent, on the produce of the 
soil taken at its present value, and to be a very great obstacle to improvement. We 
believe, however, that its influence in this respect, though considerable, has been much 
over-rated; and that the backward state of Sicily is principally owing to other and 
dilferent causes. 

Though there be in Sicily a very considerable number of small proprietors, by far 
the greater part of the land belongs to the crown, the church, and the nobility, some of 
whom have very extensive and valuable estates, Down to a recent period, these were 
lield under a system ef strict entail, and their occupiers, as w'ell as those of the estates 
of the crown and the church, usually held under triennial leases, and were in a st.ite of 
feudal bondage, and subject to numerous exactions on the part of their l^ds. Under 
such circumstances, even though there bad been neither restrictions on exportation nor 
a land tax. the depressed condition of the peasantry, and the low state of agriculture, 
need not be wondered at. 

But we arc glad to have to state that the dawn of a better day seems to have arisen, 
and that several important changes have lately been introduced. We have already 
noticed the removal of the restrictions on exportation ; and in 1812 and 1838 laws were 
passed for the abolition of the feudal system, and the complete emancipation of the 
peasantry. And, notwithstanding the poverty and ignorance of the latter will hinder 
them from speedily profiting to the extent that might be anticipated from the passing 
of these laws, this cannot fail,.in the end, to-be productive of the best eifects. It was also 
enacted in 1819, that in future, on the death of any individual possessed of an estate in 
land, and having' more than one son, the half only of the estate should descend to the 
eldest son, and that the other half should be divided in equal shares among the other 
children. This law, which appears to have been framed on the model of that which 
regulates the sflfccession to property in France, will probably have nearly similar effects. 
In both countries, the abuses of entails might have been obviated without running into 

The late Queen is said to have been a groat dealer in corn on her own account I 
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tTie opposite extreme, and establishing a system that can hardly fell in the end to oc¬ 
casion the too great division of landed property. 

Exclusive of wheat and barley, hemp, flax, and cotton are raised with but little 
labour. The culture of the last is said to be extending of late years, especially in the 
neighbd\irhood of Mazzara. It is mostly short-stapled, and but little is exported, and 
that only to Naples and Trieste. It is probable, however, that by attention to its 
culture, and the introduction of improved varieties, its quality might be improved, 
and it might become an article of some importance. The sugar-cane was formerly a 
staple product of the S. shore of Sicily. But owing to the introduction of cheaper sugar 
from the W. Indies and Brazil, the culture of the cane is now restricted to some 
small plantations near Avola, and will probably at no distant period be wholly aban¬ 
doned. 

The district round Marsala is the principal seat of the wine culture; and, thanks to 
the exertions of some English capitalists established in that city, the production of wine 
is become an important branch of industry, and it forms a principal article of export. — 
(See Wine.) But, except in the English establishments, little care is in general be¬ 
stowed on the vintage. Along the N. coast, the mountain slopes and vallevs arc almost 
wholly covered with olive groves; though elsewhere they are rare, and do not furnish 
sufficient oil for the inliabitants. But for the imperfections in the mode of its prepa- 
ratimi, the oil of Sicily would be excellent. The olives, however, are permitted to 
hang on the tree till they come oil'with shaking, or beating with light canes ; and they 
are then kept in vats till they get quite black, so that the oil becomes pungent and 
rancid, and, though fit for the lamp, is totally unfit for the table. It is only near the 
capital and in a few other places, that a more improved process is followed. Lemons 
and oranges, which grow luxuriantly, arc of excellent quality, well adapted for long 
voyages, and, when intended for exportation, are collected with more care than any other 
agricultural product. Tlicy are largely exported, and are altogether highly important 
Almonds, pistachios, dates, madder, the barilla plant, hazel-nuts, the liicinus palmay or 
castor oil plant, saffiron, tobacco, &c., might all be raised in any quantity ; but their 
culture is for the most part neglected, or ill-conducted. The mulberry is grown in the 
vicinity of Messina, and in the N. E. part of the island ; hut the produce of silk does 
not exceed 400,000 Ihs. a year, 'I’hc manna ash is grown near the cajiital, and, manna 
not being monopolised by tlie government in Sicily, as in Naples, it might be a much 
more extensive and profitable article of trade than it really is, if there were any public 
enterprise. Liquorice is found growing wild in several parts of the island, and con¬ 
siderable quantities of juice are exported. The culture of shumac is a good deal 
attended to, and it forms a principal article of export. 

Formerly there were only certain ports from which corn could be exported; a limit¬ 
ation which gave rise to the establishment at these ports of public magazines or car/ca- 
tnriy where the corn may be deposited till an opportunity occurs of shipping it off. 
Provided it he of good quality {rnercantibile or recetibile), and provided it be brought in 
immediately after harvest, or, at farthest, in August, it is warehoused free of expense; 
what it gains in bulk after that period (about 5 per cent.) being sufficient to defray all 
expenses. The receipt of the caricatory or keeper of the magazine, is negotiable like a 
bill of exchange, and is the object of speculative purchases on the exchange at Palermo, 
Messina, &c. according to the expected rise or fall in the price of corn. llie depositor 
of a quantity sells it in such portions as he pleases, the whole being faithfully accounted 
for. The public magazines, in some parts of the island, are either excavations into 
calcareous v>cks, or holes in the ground shaped like a bottle, walled up, and made 
water-proof, containing each about 2CX) salme of corn, or about 1,G00 English bushels. 
'I'he ncx'k of the bottle is hermetically closed with a stone fastened with gypsum. 
Corn may be thus preserved for an indefinite length of time ; at least, it has hccn'found 
in perfectly good order after the lapse of a century. — ( Simondy p. 540. ; Swinburne, 
vol. ii. p. 405. For an account of the oil caricatori of Naples, see Olive Oil. ) 

The fisheries are chiefly conducted by corporations of fishermen, or monied indi¬ 
viduals. That at Palermo employs, during the season, from 900 to 1,000 boats, and 
8,500 fishermen; and the produce is valued at from 20,000/. to 25,000/. a year. 
Tunnies, the fish principally c^iught on the Sicilian coasts, and which were iti great re¬ 
quest in antiquity, as well as in modern times, are of large dimensions, being generally 
from 4 to 8 feet in length, with a nearly equal girth. Tlicir flesh is highly nutritious. 
Tlie shoals of tunny enter the Mediterranean early in the year. The tonnarcy or fisliing 
establishments, on the Sicilian coasts, are more extensive and valuable than those of 
any other part of - the Mediterranean. The pets belonging to the one in the Bay of 
Palermo are so very strong as to be able to arrest the progress of a ship when under 
sail. The fishery of the sword-fish is confined chiefly to the Straits of Messina, and 
the anchovy and pilchard fisheries to Siculania. ^ Lentini has some trade in hotarga^ 
made of the roe of the mullet. The coral fishery, near Bona, in Africa, is principally 
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frequented by fishermen from Trapani, at which city the coral is polished, and brought 
for exportation to Catania, Naples, Leghorn, &c. 

The minerals of Sicily are important and valuable. Sulphur ranks first; it is found 
in great quantities imbedded in blue marl, or. in gypsum and limestone, over most of 
the central and S. parts of the island. Tlie sulphur mines have been wrought*for up¬ 
wards of .‘^00 years ; but it is only since 1820 that any extraordinary quantity has been 
prepared for exportation. Subsequently to 1833, the trade with this country increased 
so much that the export of sulphur to the U. Kingdom rose from 19,122 tons in the 
above year, to 38,654 tons in 1838. In this year, however, the Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment granted to a French company the monopoly of the trade in sulphur, the pro¬ 
duction of which was to be limited to 600,000 quintals, to be supplied to the company 
by the proprietors of the mines at certain fixed prices, on condition of the latter paying 
to the government a bonus of 400,000 Neapolitan ducats a year 1 It is needless to 
dwell on the impolicy and absurdity of such a project. Instead of attempting to limit 
the export of sulphur, government should have given it every possible facility ; 
and taking the export under a free system, at only 1,000,000 quintals, it would have 
yielded, at the low duty of 2s. a cwt. on export, a larger sum than was to be paid by 
the company for their monopoly. Luckily, however, a firm remonstrance by England 
occasioned the suppression of the monopoly, and the sulphur trade is again restored to 
its former state. Some sulphur mines are wrought by English speculators, with ma¬ 
chinery brought from England, and workmen from Wales, Cornwall, and Scotland; but 
in most of the other mines the processes are very rude, and, in melting, a great part of 
the sulphur is allowed to escape in gas, to the destruction of the surrounding vegetation. 
Sicily furnishes saltpetre of excellent quality in sufficient quantity for her own con¬ 
sumption, but from want of enterprise none is produced for exportation. Rock salt, 
biturhen, gypsum, and marble of different kinds are found in various places; and good 
salt is made at Trapani, and other coast towns. There are also ores of copper, lead, 
mercury, and iron, but very few of these are wrought. There are no iron foundries in 
the island, and iron and tin goods are principally imported from England, lead from 
Spain, and steel from Germany. 

Were the bounty of nature towards Sicily not counteracted by vicious laws and insti¬ 
tutions, she would undoubtedly be one of the richest and finest of European countries. 
All that slie requires is security of property and freedom of industry. Let but these be 
given to her, and a few years will develop her gigantic resources, and elevate Girgcnti, 
Termini, and Sciacca, to a very high rank among corn-shipping ports, 

PALM OIL (Ger. Palmol; Fr. Haile de palmcy Haile de Senegal ; It, Olio di pahna; 
Sp. Aceite de pahna) is obtained from the fruit of several species of palms, but especially 
from that of the Elais GuineensiSi growing on the west coast of Africa, to the south of 
Fernando Po, and in Brazil. When imported, the oil is about the consistence of butter, 
of a yellowish colour, and scarcely any particular taste; by long keeping it becomes 
rancid ; loses its colour^ which fades to a dirty white ; and in this state is to be rejected. 
It is sometimes imitated with hog’s lard, coloured with turmeric, and scented with 
Florentine iris root. Tlie inhabitants of the coast of Guinea employ palm oil for the 
same purposes that we do butter. Our supplies of palm oil are almost wholly derived 
from the west coast of Africa, of which it is the staple article of export.—■ {Lewis's Mat. 
Med. ; Thomson's Dispensatory .) 

The duty on palm oil, after being reduced in 1834 from 2s. 6d. to 1 j. 3<f. a cwt., and in 1842 to Ctf. a 
cwt. was wholly repealed in 1846. » 

111 IHrii the Imports and re-exports of palm oil amounted respectively to 52.3,813 and 111,054 cwt. Of 
608,550 cwt. of palm oil imported in 1851, 584,777 were brought from the W. coast of Africa, 14,873 from 
the U. States, and 0,202 Irom India. 

PAMPHLET, a small book, usually printed in the octavo form, and stitched, 
popularly understood to comprise from I to 10 sheets or thereby. 

It is enacted by 10 Ann. c. 19. $ 113. that no person shall sell, or expose to sale, any pamphlet, without 
the name and place of abode of some known person, by and for whom It was printed or published,written 
or printed thereon, under a penalty of 20/. and costs. 

It is enacted by the 55 Geo. 3. c. 185. that every book containing 1 whole sheet, and not exceeding 8 
sheets, in 8vo. or any lesser size ; or not exceeding 12 sheets in 4to. or 20 sheets In folio, shall bo deemed 
a pampliiet. The same act imposed a duty of 3s. upon each sheet of one copy of all pamphlets published. 
Tnls duty, v^hlcU was at once vexatious and unproductive , hardly ever yielding more than 1,000/. or 
1,100/. a year, was repealed in 1833. ^ 

We have given (anti^ p. 170.) an account of the number and selling price of the pamphlets published 
in I860,1851, and 1862. Some pamphlets have a very large sale; but, speaking generally, their publication 
is quite as hazardous as that of books. The establishment of Quarterly Keviews has lessened the occa- 
sious and the demand fur pamphlets. 

PAPEB> (Ger. and Du. Papier; Fr. Papier; It. Carta; Sp. Papel; Rus. Bu- 
maga; 'LauChartu; Arab. Kartas ; Pqts. JCaghas'). This highly useful substance is, as 
every one knows, thin, flexible, of different colours, but most commonly white, being used 
for writing and printing upoiij and for various other purposes. It is manufactured of ve- 
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getablc matter reduced to a sort of pulp. The term paper is derived from the Greek 
iranvpos {papyrus^ see the name of the plant on the inner bark of which {Libert 

fiifiKoSf whence our word book) the ancients used to write. Paper is made pp into 
sheets^ quires, and reams ; each quire consisting of 24 sheets^ and each ream of 20 quires. 

Historical Sketch of Paper. Difference between ancient and modern Paper. — Some 
of those learned and ingenious persons who have investigated the arts of the ancient 
world, have expressed their surprise that the Greeks and Romans, though they possessed 
an immense number of books, and approached very near to printing in the stamping of 
words and letters, and similar devices, should not have discovered the art; the Hrst 
rude attempts at typography being sufficiently obvious, though much time and con¬ 
trivance have been required to bring the process to its present state of perfection. 
Rut they should rather, perhaps, have wondered that the more civilised nations of 
antiquity did not invent paper, an invention which, it may easily be shown, neces¬ 
sarily preceded that of printing. But this was an exceedingly difficult task; the 
more so, that the vast importance of paper could not be appreciated, or even imagined, 
till after it had been generally introduced. At first, the memory of important events 
appears to have been handed down by inscriptions cut on rocks, pillars of stone or 
marble, and the walls of edifices; and this primitive usage is still retained in the 
monuments in our churches and cemeteries. In a later, though still very remote 
age, men were accustomed to write upon portable surfaces of various kinds. Every¬ 
body knows that the Decalogue was written upon tables of stone; and Joshua wrote 
a copy of the law upon the like materials. — (Josh. c. viii. v. 32.) The Greeks and 
Romans engraved laws, treaties, contracts, and other important documents, on plates of 
brass; and it is stated, that a fire which broke out in the capitol, in the reign of 
Vespasian, consumed above 3,000 such bronze muniments. — ( Nouveau Traite de 
Diplomatique, i. 451.) But exclusive of plates of this sort, which were necessarily 
inconvenient, costly, and quite unfit for ordinary use, thin and flexible plates of 
lead and other metals, (ffoh, c. xix. v. 23, 24.) thin pieces of wood, skins, parchment, 
linen, and a variety of similar substances were used in writing. Cheaper materials, 
such as the leaves and bark of trees, palms, &c., were also used from a very remote 
period for the same purpose; but leaves (xaprrjs, chartce) being, when dry, apt to 
split in the direction of the fibres, it was found to be necessary, in preparing them 
for writing, to glue them together, so that the fibres might cross each other in 
opposite directions. The texture of the leaf, or sheet, if we may so call it, is thus 
greatly strengthened; and when it has been smoothed, polished, and fitted for use, it 
is less inconvenient and bettor looking than might be supposed. Such, in fact, is 
the principle on which the paper of the ancients was formed. This, however, which 
was called Charta Eyyptiuca, from the place of its manufacture, did not consist 
of leaves, but of the inner bark of the famous reed or rush, the Cyperus Papyrus, 
found along the banks of the Nile, or rather in the pools and ditches which com¬ 
municate with the river. The ancients applied this useful plant to an immense 
variety of purposes; but here we shall only notice that from which it has acquired 
an immortality of renown. ITie inner bark having been divided by a needle or other 
sharp instrument into very thin and broad layers or filaments, portions of these were 
placed side by side longitudinally, and glued together at the ends; another portion 
being glued crosswise on the backs of the latter, to give the page the requisite strength. 
Pliny and other writers have described tlic process {Hist. Nat. lib. xiii. c. 11, 12, 13.), 
which has been farther elucidated by Uardouin and other commentators. But the 
fullest and ablest discussion of tliis curious subject is contained in the very learned 
and elaborate work, the Nouveau Traite de Diplomatique (i. pp. 448—524.), where 
the most interesting particulars respecting the history and manufacture of 
p.'ipyrus, as well as of the greater number of the other writing materials used 
in antiquity, have been collected and set in the clearest point of view. — (See 
also the Dictionnaire Diplomatique of De Values, art. Papier, ii. pp. 165—174.) 
Bruce has given a summary of the authorities in the seventh volume of the octavo 
edition of his Travels; and, not satisfied with this, he attempted to make paper 
from the papyrus, in which not being very successful, he imputes his failure to 
errors in the statements of Pliny ; not reflecting that, had he endeavoured, trusting to 
written directions, without experience and traditional art, to make modern paper, or 
even a pair of shoes, he would, most probably, have been equally infelicitous. Egypt 
enjoyed for a lengthened period a natural monopoly of this valuable article ; and even 
attempted, in anticipation of a later ])olicy, by prohibiting the growth of the papyrus, 
except. in certain localities, and limiting its suppl;f, to sell its produce at an 
artificially enhanced price !-^(vI/nei7Aow, Commerce dea Egyptiens, p. 238.) But this 
policy ceased on the conquest ofc Egypt by the Romans, who, having imported the plant 
into Rome, succeeded In preparing from it a very superior article. Pliny enumerates 
the various kinds of paper, from the coarsest, which was used, like our brown paper, 
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for packing, to the most expensive and iineSit. The latter, which was made of the 
innermost filaments, was of a snowy whiteness; and when properly dressed and polished, 
was easily written upon, llie consumption was very considerable; and being, after 
the foundation of Alexandria, principally made in that city, it formed an important 
article in her commerce, and furnished employment for many workmen and much 
capital. Flavius Vopiscus relates, that in the 3d century, the tyrant Firmus used to 
say there was so much paper there, and so large a quantity of the glue or size used 
in its preparation, that he could maintain an army with it: — “ TanUim hahuisse de 
churtis, ut public^ setpe dicerety exercitum ae alere posse papyrd et ylutindJ*' We nmy 
doubt whether the value of the paper at present belonging to any single city would 
do the like. Charta Egyptiuca is very ancient, having, notwithstanding the assertion 
of Varro and Pliny to the contrary, {Hist. Nat lib. xiii. cap. 11.,) been in common 
use long before the age of Alexander. Hiis is evident from the statement of 
Herodotus, who, though he lived about a century before that conqueror, tells us, that 
in former times, when papyrus was scarce, the lonians wrote on the skins of goats and 
sheep ; and that that practice continued to be customary among several barbarous 
nations. — (Lib. v. cap. 58.) 

'Jliough white, smooth, durable, and not ill-adapted for writing, ancient paper 
was not suited for the printer: by reason of the closeness of the grain, it would not 
have received the ink from types more kindly than shavings of wood, and such like 
materials ; and its texture was so very brittle, that it would have shivered to pieces 
under the press. It was, in truth, an inartificial mass (“ viscera nivea virentium 
herbarum ”), no great invention or ingenuity being discovered in its preparation. 
Modern paper, on the other hand, is wholly artificial; and the contrivances for its 
manufacture are marvellous alike for the sagacity evinced in their design and their 
practical efficiency. lake the paper of antiquity, it is formed of the filaments 
of various sorts of vegetable substances, derived principally from the tearing to 
pieces or pounding cotton and linen rags, and similar materials, mixed with water. 
This process is called beating them into pulp ; and when examined with a microscope, 
the floating filaments are found to be well fitted for adhering together, being jagged 
and rough, and mixed in every possible way. A portion of this mixture or pulp being, 
whea properly prepared, poured upon moulds or sieves of fine woven wire, the water 
is drained offi and the suspended fibres, falling to the bottom, form a layer or sheet, 
which, being consolidated by pressure and dried, becomes paper; its strength and 
goodness depending, of course, in a great measure, oq the quality of the rag or other 
material of which it is made. Taper used to be manufactured by dipping sieves or 
frames into the pulp ; the portion of filaments so lifted up forming the sheet of paper. 
But the application of rotary motion to the manufacture has effected a total change 
in the mode in which it was carried on : instead of dipping the sieves or frames into tlie 
cistern of pulp, a circular web, or round towel of woven wire, revolves horizontally under 
the vessel, (technically called the vat,) receives the deposit, conveys it away, and, by an 
adjustment of extraordinary delicacy, transfers it uninjured, though as fragile as a wet 
cobweb, to a similar revolving towel of felt: thus an endless web of paper is spun, as 
long, at least, as the machine continues to move, and pulp is supplied. 

The pervious and spongy texture of paper make it readily imbibe and retain the 
ink impressed on it by types in printing, and by the pen in writing ; its toughness 
hinders it from being easily torn; and, in a well-bound book, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, its duration is indefinite, and, for all practical purposes, eternal! It is 
true that legal documents are sometimes written or printed on parchment, which is less 
liable to be torn, or injured by rubbing; the luxury of typography occasionally, also, 
exhibits a few impressions of a splendid work upon vellum; and, it is farther true, that 
these substances were used for writing upon by the ancients; but they are necessarily 
expensive, and the cost of either far exceeds the means of the great majority of book 
buyers; so that it would be altogether unprofitable to cast types, to construct presses, 
and to incur the various and heavy charges of an establishment for printing, unless 
we possessed a cheaper material on which to print. 

Almost all the more ancient and valuable existing Greek and Latin manuscripts arc 
written either on parchment or vellum, but generally on the latter. It is singular, 
however, that while such is the case, all or almost all ths very old charters and diplomas 
are written on papyrus. Indeed the learned authors of the Nouveau TraitS de Diploma* 
tique aftirm tlmt no parchment charter has been discovered anterior to the 6th century. 
— (i. 479.) 

It appears to be sufficiently established that paper, fabricated like that now in use, 
of cotton and other vegetable materials, and of silk, has been manufactured in China 
from a very remote epoch— {Nouveau Traite de Diplornatiquet i. 519.): the Arab 
historians state that similar paper was manufactured in Mecca In the beginning of the 
8tb century — {Andresy Origine e Progressi (T Ogni Lctteraturayi, 202., cd. Uoin, 1808, 
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and Gibbofit ix. 379.); and most probabl^the mode of its production was then, also, 
known to the Greeks. It appears to have been soon after introduced into Europe; 
but it is doubtful whether this were done by the Arabians or Greeks, The mode of 
fabricating paper from cotton and other vegetable materials bein^ once discovered, its 
fabrication from linen rags was a comparatively easy, and in Europe, where cotton 
was then extremely scarce, an all but necessary step. It is singular, however, that we 
have no positive information either as to the country where, or the epoch when, paper 
from rags began to be manufactured in Europe. Mata on ne pent reculer son invention 
plus tardy qvHau Treizieme aiecle, ni son usage ordinaire au-deld du Quatorzitme, — 
(^Nouveau Traitiy i. 524.) In fact, Egyptian paper, or paper made of papyrus, 
in the manner described above, continued to be partially employed down to the middle 
of the 11th century, though parchment was then the principal material used in writing. 

It is curious to observe how very shortly the introduction of paper preceded the 
invention of printing, to which, indeed, as already seen, it was an indispensable pre¬ 
liminary. Muratori attributes the ignorance of the barbarous ages principally to the 
scarcity and high price of paper, and the superior intelligence of modern times to 
its . abi^dancc .and cheapness.— (^AndreSyi. 200.) And whatever opinion may bo 
entertained as to the first part of this statement, there can be no question that the 
latter is perfectly well founded. 

Not only are we in the dark as to the history of modern paper, but we are unable to 
make any very satisfactory conjectural estimate of the mode in which it was invented. 
It is, however, all but certain that the Invention must have been suggested by accident, 
or by observing the effects produced by the accidental drying of triturated vegetable 
matter, or in some such way; and that the hint thus afforded was gradually im¬ 
proved upon. It is not possible to imagine that the invention should have been 
wholly the result of design ; for, we cannot conceive how any one without any previous 
knowledge should have proposed to himself to produce paper by pounding rags, or 
otljcr vegetable matter, mixing the mass in water, and then pressing and drying the 
deposit. But, without indulging in unprofitable conjectures, it is at all events certain, 
that however and by whomsoever discovered, no invention has been of greater import¬ 
ance. Chartce usu maxinie hnmanitas vitae constet et memoria. — {Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 
xiii. cap. 11.) The processes by which the most wortliless and vilest materials are 
converted into such admirable substances as paper and glass, are probably the greatest 
trluin})hs of human talent and ingenuity. They have more than realised the dreams 
of the alchemists; and have been incomparably more advantageous than if we had 
become acquainted with a means of transmuting the inferior metals into gold. 

Manufacture of Paper in England. — llie application of paper to the puriooses of 
writing and printing, and the fact of its being indispensable to the prosecution of the 
latter, render its manufacture of the highest utility and importance. But, even in a 
commercial point of view, its value is very considerable. France, Holland, and Genoa 
had, for a lengthened period, a decided superiority in this department. Tlie finest and 
best paper being made of linen rags, its quality may be supposed to depend, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, on the sort of linen usually worn in the country whore it is manufac¬ 
tured ; and this circumstance is said to account for the greater whiteness of the Dutch 
and Belgian papers, as compared with those of the French and Italians, and still more 
the Germans. The rags used in the manufacture of writing paper in Great Britain are 
collected at home ; but those used in the manufacture of the best printing paper arc im¬ 
ported, principally, from Italy, Hamburg, and the Austrian States, by way of Trieste. 
— (See Rags.) Wc believe, however, that it was owing rather to the want of skill, 
than, as has sometimes been supposed, to the inferior quality of the linen of this country, 
that the manufacture of paper was not carried on with much success in England till a 
comj)aratively recent period. During the 17th century, most part of our supply was 
imported from the Continent, especially from France. The manufacture is said to 
have been considerably improved by the French refugees who fled to this country in 
1()85. But it is distinctly stated in the T'he British Merchant (vol. ii. p. 266.), that 
hardly any sort of paper, except brown, was made here previously to the Revolution. 
In 1690, however, the manufacture of white paper was attempted; and within a few 
years, most branches were much improved. In 1721, it is supposed that there were 
about 300,000 reams of paper annually produced in Great Britain, which was equal to 
about two thirds of the whole consumption. In 1783, the value of the paper annually 
manufactured was estimated at 780,000?. At present, besides making a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of most sorts of paper for our own use, and for exportation, we annually export 
about 100,000/. worth of books. The importation of foreign paper for British 

consumption has now nearly ceased. A small quantity of French paper was used in 
this country for copperplate printing till within these few years; but, in this respect, 
we now surpass the French, and there is no artist of either country, who does not 
consider English paper, manufactured according to the latest improvements, best 
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adapted for prints. ITic French have, howler, alirays excelled in the manufacture of 
very thin letter paper; and a small portion of this article, and some paper hangings, 
are now the only articles of import. 

In 18IS, Dr. Colc^uhoun estimated the value of paper annually produced in Great 
Uritain at 2,000,0001. ; but Mr. Stevenson, an incomparably better authority upon 
such subjects, estimated it at only half this sum. From information obtained from those 
engaged in the trade, we incline to think that the total annual value of the paper ma¬ 
nufactured in the United Kingdom, exclusive of the duty, may at present amount to 
about 1,600,000/. or 1,700,000/. There are about 700 paper-mills in England, and 
from 70 to 80 in Scotland. The number in Ireland is but inconsiderable. Of these 
mills, we believe very few have lately been unemployed. About 28,000 individuals 
are supposed to be directly engaged in the trade ; and, besides the workmen emjdoyed 
in the mills, the paper manufacture creates a considerable demand for the labour 
of millwrights, machinists, smiths, carpenters, iron and brass founders, wire-workers, 
woollen manufacturers, and others, in the machinery and apparatus of the mills. Some 
parts of these are very powerful, and subject to severe strain; and other parts are com¬ 
plicated and delicate, and require continual renovation. Owing to this, the manufac¬ 
ture is of much greater importance, as a source of employment, than might at first 
be suiiposcd, or than it would seem to have been formerly considered by government, 
who loaded it, down to a very recent period, with an excise duty amounting to more 
than three times as much as the total wages of the workpeople employed ! 

It was formerly customary to collect the rags used in the manufacture into large 
heaps, in order that, by their heating and fermentation, tlvcy might be the more easily 
reduced to filaments. But this injured the rags; and it is now the practice to tear 
them to pieces, without any such preparation, by powerful machines, constructed for 
the purpose. 

During the present century this manufacture has been signally promoted by the com¬ 
bined inHucncc of science, ingenuity, and mechanical skill. Tliese have been success¬ 
fully exerted in the preparation of the pulp ; the conversion of the pulp into paper ; and 
the provision of materials; and in none has their influence been more remarkable than 
in the last. This is evident from the fact, that while the manufacture has been more 
than doubled since 1820, the demand for continental rags and other foreign materials has 
actually been reduced within that lime, in consequence of tlte immense home supply 
wc derive from substances previously regarded as worthless, and treated as refuse, 'i’he 
sweepings of cotton and flax mills, owing to the grease and dirt with which they are 
mixed up, were, until within these few years, of no value whatever, except as manure. 
But means having been discovered of rendering them clean and white, they arc now 
made into very good paper ; and the neighbourhood of Manchester has, in consequence, 
become a principal scat of the manufacture. The chemical and mechanical processes 
by which these materials are purified, whitened, and made available fqr the production 
of paper, without their strength being impaired, arc not only exceedingly interesting 
in themselves, but are of great national importance; and, by reducing the cost of paper, 
have done ten times more to lower the price of books, and diffuse literature, than all 
the efforts of all the societies that ever existed. 

The first idea of a machine for converting pulp into paper, originated in France, 
the inventor being an ingenious workman of the name of Louis Robert. A model of 
this machine was' brought to England by M. Lcger Didot; and though at fiist it was 
far from giving an assuiance of success, it sufficed to induce English capitalists and 
engineers, particularly Mr. Donkin, to follow up the scheme; and in the course 
of a few years they brought it to a high degree of perfection. Mr. Dickinson, of 
Hertfordshire, one of the most intelligent mechanists and extensive paper manu¬ 
facturers in England, has invented a machine of a difierent construction for the same 
purpose, and has also introduced various subsidiary improvements into the manu¬ 
facture. One of these consists in the application of air pumps to the process, by the 
action of which, he produces a partial vacuum under a portion of the wire on which the 
pulp is in the act of settling, and thus very much accelerates its consolidation ; in fact, 
prepares it almost instantaneously for the first mechanical pressure. Tlio result is 
all but miraculous. By the agency of a great deal of complicated machinery, so 
admirably contrived as to produce the intended ettect with unerrring precision and 
in the very best manner, a process, which in the old system of paper-making occupied 
about three weeks, is performed in as many minutes I A continuous stream of fluid pulp 
is, within this brief space of time, and the short distance of 30 feet, not only made 
into paper, but actually dried, polished, and every separate sheet cut round the edges, 
and rendered completely ready for use ! The paper manufactured by this wonderful 
combination of intelligence and power is, at once, moderate in price, and, for most 
purposes, superior in quality to what was formerly made by hand. The sample 
before the reader, though not the finest that is made, will warrant what is now stated. 
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Mr. Dickinson some time since made an important improvement in the paper manu¬ 
facture* on the principle of veneering in cabinet work. He makes two webs of paper, 
each by a separate process ; and by laying them together while in an early stage, they 
are rendered inseparable by the pressure to which they are subjected. This paper is 
used in copperplate printing; and by adopting a peculiar method of preparing the 
pulp, and selecting a finer rag for the web which fonns the face of the paper, it is 
much better calculated for taking a fine impression. Its introduction has put a total 
stop to the importation of that species of French paper, which was formerly used in 
considerable quantities by copperplate printers. Probably, however, the most ingenious 
of the modern inventions in the manufacture is that by which Mr. Dickinson has con¬ 
trived, without increasing the thickness of paper,^to embody parallel coloured threads 
in its fabric. This novel description of paper is now used in the printing of exchequer 
bills and postage envelopes, for which it is admirably fitted, inasmuch as it cannot be 
counterfeited, except by employing similar machinery, which it would cost a great deal 
to construct, and be all but impossible to conceal. 

Duty on Pa'per. —Previously to 1836, all writing, coloured, or wrapping papers, card¬ 
boards, and pasteboards, were denominated 1st class paper, and paid Sd. per lb. duty 
(28s. a cwt.) ; unless manufactured wholly of tarred ropesy without the tar being previously 
extracted^ in which case tlie paper was denominated 2d class, and paid \^d. per Ih. 
(14s. a cwt.). Millboards and scalcboards, made of the same materials as 2d class 
paper, paid per lb. (21s. a cwt.) duty. 

This duty varied on the different descriptions of 1st class paper from about 25 or SO 
per cent, on the finest, to about 200 per cent, on the coaisest! A duty so oppressive 
led to the commission of very great frauds, which all the vigilance of the officers, and 
the endless multiplication of checks and penalties, were unable to prevent; the real 
effect of such devices being to injure the honest manufacturers, and to give those 
of a different character • greater facilities for carrying on their fraudulent schemes. 
But, laying out of view for a moment the oppressiveness of the duty, could any thing 
be more absurd, than to interdict the manufacturer of third class wrapping papt-r 
(for it is to him that the regulation applied) from using any other material than 
tarred ropes 9 After the peace, and the very general introduction of iron cables, tarred 
ropes advanced considerably in price ; but as the use of any other material whatever 
would have occasioned an increase of 14s. a cwt. of duty, advantage could not be taken 
of this circumstance; so that the excise regulation, without putting one sixpence into 
the pockets of government, obliged the public to pay an increased i)rice for an inferior 
article 1 Neither was this its only effect: a good deal of the refuse thrown out in sort¬ 
ing rags, which might have been used in the manufacture of coarse wrapping paper, 
was sold by the manufacturers for about 3s. a cwt. ; while a good deal that might 
have been used in the same way could not be sold at all, but was absolutely lost. 
It is plain, therefore, that this regulation had a two-fold operation: first, in adding 
to the cost of wrapjiing paper, by compelling it to be made from a comp^jratively 
expensive article ; and, secondly, in adding to the expense of fine paper, by preventing 
the refuse of the rags used in its manufacture from being beneficially employed. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted, considering the purposes to which paper is applied 
whether it should be subject to any duty whatever. Printers, stationers, bookbinders, 
type-founders, artists, copperplate and lithographic printers, card-makers, paper-stainers 
and paper-hangers, &c., are all affected by a duty on it. And if it be not kept within 
reasonable bounds it increases the price, and hinders the publication, of books. “ This 
places a great ob.stacle in the way of the progress of knowledge, of useful and necessary 
arts, and of .sober, industrious habits. Books carry the productions of the human 
mind over the whole world, and may bo'truly called the raw materials of every kind of 
science and art, and of all social improvement.”.— (S'tr If, Parnell on Financial Peformy 
3d ed. p. SO.) 

But though the exigencies of the public service have not permitted the total repeal 
of the duties on paper, we are glad to have to state that they have been most materially 
lowered. In 1836, the duty on first-class papers was reduced to the same level as that 
on papers of the second class, or from 3d. per lb. to Ijd. per lb.; the manufacturers 
of the coarser descriptions of paper being at the same time relieved from the restraints 
under which they had previously laboured, and allowed to use any material in the manu¬ 
facture which they may judge best. The duty of ijd. per square yard laid on paper 
when printed or stained, over and above the ordinary duty on paper, was then also 
repealed, and the various acts relating to paper were combined into a single statute. 
At present, therefore, the same rate of duty is laid on all descriptions of paper, so,that 
there is no longer any room for cheating the revenue by the substitution of superior for 
inferior paper, and, consequently, no necessity for exercising tbjit vexatious surveillance 
over the manufacture which formerly prevailed. 
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The Influence of this wise and judicious measure in redueing the price of paper used 
In printing and writing has since been decidedly manifested. The abolition of the 
discriminating duty on stained or printed paper has, also, been of material import¬ 
ance. The reduction of price it has occasioned has enabled a much larger class of 
persons to get their apartments papered; and it has been in this way productive, not 
only of an additional demand for paper and labour, but of an increase of comfort 
and cleanliness. 

This measure has, also, in great part obviated the inju'stice done to authors and pub¬ 
lishers, by corapellmg them to pay a duty on the paper used in printing books previ¬ 
ously to their publication; and, consequently, before it can be known whether the books 
will sell. When they do not sell, tlm tax has obviously to be paid out of the capital pf 
the authors or publishers, and the loss arising from an unsuccessful publishing specu¬ 
lation is increased by its amount-(Sec p. 160.) It is true that every duty on 

paper, how limited soever, operates in this way, and is, therefore, objectionable on prin¬ 
ciple ; but the practical hardship inflicted on authors by the existing paper duty is not 
very material. 

As respects revenue, too, the measure was successful. In 18.35, the nett produce of 
the old duties on paper, in the U. Kingdom, amounted to 796,.30.5/. In 1840 the re¬ 
duced duties produced 581,429/. ; and in 1852 they produced 954,902/., being 158,597/. 
more than their produce when the rate of charge was double ! This statement, how¬ 
ever, gives but an imperfect view of the progress of the manufacture; for, owing to the 
premium (for so it may be called) which the present postage regulations give on the 
use of thin and light paper, the increase in its production is, no doubt, a good deal 
greater than we might infer from the mere increase of weight. The following accounts 
show the former and present state of the manufacture. 


An Account exhibiting the Quantities of the different Sorts of Paper charged with Duties, the Rjites of 
Duty, and the Produce of the Duties, in 1835. 


Year, 

Firdt Clads 
Paper. 

Second 

riKs* 

Pajicr. 

Milllioard, (jinked 
Pa|>er, Slieathinff I’aper, 
ilutlon 

Pasteboard. 

Total 
Weight of 
Paper, 
Milll>oard, 
and Paste¬ 
board. 

Gross Proiluce 
of the Duties. 

Nett Produ'G 
of the Duties. 

Drawback? 
on I’.ipur 
exported. 

First Cla>*. 

Second 

Clai.s. 

First Class. 

Second 

Class. 

Rngland 

•iroil.md 

Ireland 

Duty 3d. 
per lb. 
Lht. 

Duly H d. 
per lb. 
Lht. 

S,045,7(ifi 

431,1.08 

Duty 
l^er cwt. 
Crutt- 
2,328 

17* 

Duty U. Is. 
per cwt. 
Cwti. 
23,001 
3,U8 
373 

Duly,!/. 8». 
pot cwt. 
Cfvt*. 
9,.013 
2,999 

21 

Duty, 14a. 
jHfr <’wt. 
Cwts. 
2,187 
.0,869 

1.0 

' /.Os. 

64,899,901 
12,016,0.09 
2,702,.352 

£ ». d. 

70.0,292 13 4 
132,202 11 1 

30,913 1.0 0 

£ t. d, 
640.578 7 6 
120,299 7 6 
.30,427 1 3 

£ $ i 

41,960 8 
7,9.30 6 1 
380 18 

n. Kingdom 


17,Hfi.3.0<J.O 

2..3I.0 ' 20.195 

12,.0fi3 

8,871 

79,617,312 

868,-139 1 0 

726,.3p4_ 16 _3 

50,283 1 4 


An Account of the Qu.antity of Paper charged with Duty in the Years 1850,1851, and 1852, in each 
Division of the U. Kingdom, specifying also the Gross and Nett Produce of the Duties, and tho 
Amount paid as Drawbacks. 

N.B. The Rate of Duty is uniform on ail sorts of Paper at l^rf. per lb. plus 5 per cent. 



Pounds' Weight of 
Pat»er i-h.-ir^ed 
with Duty, 

Gross Produce. 

Nclt Produce. 

Drawbacks on Papet 
exported. 

Allowances lo the 
I7nivi-rsi0cs, 
(hieen's Priiiier, 
Dot I'ressers, Ac. 

Kngland 

Scotland - 
Ireland 

Year 1800 - 

Bngl.-ind - 
Scotland • 

Ireland 

Year 1831 . 

BnaUVid • 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Year 18.0* 

10.0,712,932 

28,f.(H),019 

6.719,502 

£ «. d. 

69.3,711 4 11 

187,687 12 6 
44,096 14 9 

£ a, d. 
6.39,78.3 5 9 
I79,.0')l 9 1 

44,0.36 1 2 

£ a. d. 

43,931 0 4 

6,9.32 14 6 

60 13 7 

£ a. d. 
10,023 18 10 
1,160 8 11 

141,032,473 

92.0,52.0 12 2 

863,413 16 0 

60,927 8 6 

11,184 7 9 

112,196,897 

31,72.3,001 

6,983,646 

7.36,292 2 6 
208,182 3 11 
4.0,830 3 7 

682,23.0 18 1 

197,619 12 8 
45,733 4 11 

4.0,469 15 7 
8,929 6 U 

91 15 0 

8,.086 8 10 
. 1,‘.33 6 .3 
.5 .3 8 

1.00,903,,014 

990,304 10 0 

1 92.0,,088 16 8 

.04,490 16 7 

10,224 17 9 

114,021,.304 
32,074,890 
7,.373,012 

751,646 0 10 
21.3,772 1.5 0 
48,.885 7 9 

7Ut«.0X8 11 0 
20.0,003 13 4 
48,309 18 2 

40,963 * r 
7,096 17 6 

21 16 10 

8,994 7 9 
1,672 4 2 

63 12 9 

_154,469,211 

l,Ui.3,7Q4 3 7 

_954,9p*_^6__ 

_48,081 16 5 

_ 10,7*1) 4 8 


Account of the Number of Paper Mills at Work in the U. K. in 1851; with the Number of Beating 
Engines in action and silent. 




Paper Mills at Work. 

Beating Engines, 



At Work. 

Silent. 

Enfitand 

Scotland 

Ireland 

I ! r - 

304 

48 ’ 

28 

1,267 

*78 

71 

107 

8 

15 


United Kinffdom 

.380 

1,616 

ISO __ 
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PARCEL, a term IndiflPercntly applied to sm&ll packages of wares, azii<i to large lots 
of goods. In this latter sease, 20 hogsheads of sugar or .more; if bOUj^ht at one price, 
or in a single lot, are denominated ** a parcel of sugar.** 

PARCELS, BILL OlF, an account of the items composing a parcel. 

PARCHMENT and VELLUM. The former consists of the skins of sbeep and 
goats, and the latter of those of calves, prepared in such a manner as to render them 
suitable for being written upon, for covering books, and other purposes. The consump- 
sion of these articles is very considerable. In this and most other countries, it is cus¬ 
tomary to use them instead of paper in the drawing up of a great variety of deeds and 
other legal instruments. They are also extensively used, especially in Italy, in the 
binding of books. The finest copies of the magnificent classics which issued from the 
Dutch presses, in the 17th century and the early part of the 18th, were all bound in 
Vellum. 

Parcliment is coarser than vellum, and not so well adapted for writing upon. The 
(qualities of both articles differ very widely ; so much so that the best parchment is 
preferable to inferior or even middling vellum. The goodness of each depends partly 
on the quality of the skins of which they are made, and partly, and indeed in a very 
high degree, on the care and skill with which they are manufactured. 

Historical Notice, — The history of these articles is involved in some obscurity. 
Varro and Pliny Nat. lib. xiii. cap. 11.), who have been generally followed, .state 

that they were*originally manufactured at Pergamus, in Asia Minor, the capital city of 
Eumenes II., one of Alexander’s successors •, during the reign of that prince; and that 
parchment owes to this circumstance its classical name of charta Perpamena. But there 
seems to belittle if any foundation for this statement. We have seen, in the preceding 
article on paper, that Herodotus, who flourished rather more than a century before 
Alexander the Great, states distinctly, that previously to his acra, when paper (charta 
Epyptiaca) was .scarce, the lonians were accustomed to write on the skins of sheep and* 
goats, and that that practice was then followed (viz. in his time) by several barbarous 
nations. — (Lib. v. cap. 58.) And it is all but certain, seeing that the practice of writing 
on skins had been in use for at least 2j^ centuries, and probably much more, previously ^ 
to the asra of Eumenes, that their preparation would, in the course of that lengthened 
period, be so much improved ns to render them little different from parchment. It is 
probable, indeed, that their manufacture may have been improved in Pergamus; but we 
incline to think that parchment owes its name rather to the extensive demand for it 
in that city, in consequence of Eumenes having amassed a large and valuable library, 
than to any thing else. He was, in fact, compelled to use parchment and vellum in the 
copying of books, os his contemporary Ptolemy Philadclphus had prohibited the ex¬ 
portation of paper, — (Plin. ubi suprd.) 

The scarcity of parchment during the middle ages, and in antecedent times, led to the 
practice of obliterating the writing on old parchments, by rubbing them with pumice 
stone, immersing them in boiling water, and .such like devices; and there can be no 
manner of doubt that the prevalence of this practice has been most injurious to literature, 
and that it has most probably occasioned the total destruction of some of the noblest 
chefs-d'oeuvre of antiquity. In the middle ages these were erased that room might be 
made for some worthless treatise on scholastic theology or logic I Sometimes, however, 
it happens that the ancient writing is not so much obliterated, but that it may still be 
read; and to that circumstance the recent discovery of a portion of Cicero’s treatise 
He liepublica is to be ascribed. It had been effaced to make room for a commentary 
of St. Augustine on the Psalms. (See the preface of May, the ingenious discoverer of 
this lost treatise.) 

Parchments that have been erased in this way are called Palimpsests (from iroAtv, apain^ 
and to efface or cleari), or repeatedly cleaned parchments; because they have been 
repeatedly cleaned, renewed, or prepared for writing upon. If the learned world is 
ever to be gratified by the recovery of the lost comedies of Menander, or the lost books 
of Polybius, Livy, and Tacitu.s, it will most probably be by finding them under some 
homily or such like trash. — (Nouveau Traite de Hiplomatiquef i. 482, &c.; Dorn de 
Vaines, ii. 177, &c.) 

PARTIAL LOSS. See Insurance (Marine). 

PARTNERSHIP, the association of two or more individuals for carrying on some 
business or undertaking in common ; each deriving a certain share of the profits^ and 
bearing a corresponding share of the loss arising therefrom. 

The term partnership is usually applied to those smaller associations in- which the 
partners personally conduct their joint affairs: the term company being applied to those ^ 
great associations conducted by directors and servants appointed by the body of 

* He was a successor of, but must not be confounded "with, Eumenes, the secretary and ireneral of 
the Conqueror. - . - o 
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partners to act for them; the latter having no direct concern in the management of the 
afTuirs of the company. — (See Companies.) 

The advantages of partnership are obvious. Many businesses could not be suc¬ 
cessfully carried on without a larger command of capital than usually belongs to an 
individual; and most of them require the combination of various species of talent. An 
individual may have capital sufficient to undertake a particular business; but ho may not 
be thoroughly versed in any of its details, or he may be familiar with certain parts of it 
and not with others; so that it might be for his advantage to assume one or more indi¬ 
viduals as his partners, supposing them to be without capital, provided they possessed 
the skill and other qualifications required in prosecuting the business. Associations of 
this sort enable capital and talent to derive all the assistance that each is cai)ablc of lend¬ 
ing to the other. And as the gains of each partner usually consist of a certain pro- 
portion of the total profits made by the conl|jany, each has the most powerful motive 
to exert himself for the benefit of the concern. It is not, indeed, to be denied, that 
associations of this sort are occasionally productive of mischievous consequences. The 
j)ublic interest requires that the whole partners in a firm should be bound by the acts of 
any one of their number; so that the folly or fraud of a single partner may entail very 
serious consequences upon those associated with him. Generally, however, this is not 
an evil of frequent occurrence; and there can be no question that, both in a private and 
public point of view, partnerships are highly beneficial. 

'I'o enter into any thing like a full discussion of the law of partnership would very 
far exceed our limits. We shall, therefore, merely state a few of those leading principles 
with respect to it, ns to which it is of importance that mere ant ile^nen, and the public 
generally, should be well actpiaintcd. 

Formation of Partnerships. — 'Fhe mere consent of the partners, fixed and certified 
by acts or contracts, is quite sufficient to constitute a private copartnership ; so that if 
"two or more merchants, or other persons, join together in trade, or in any sort of 
business, with a mutual, though it may be unequal, participation in the profit and loss 
of the concern, they arc in every respect to be considered as partners. No particiilar 
form'of words or proceeding is necessary to constitute a partnership. It may be entered 
into either by an express written agreement, or by a merely verbal one. Tlie former 
ought in almost all cases to be preferred. The contract of copartnery should state the 
parties to it, the business to be carried on, the space of time the partnership is to con¬ 
tinue, the capital each is to bring into the busine.ss, the proportion in which the profit 
and loss are to be divided, the manner in which the business is to be conducted, the mode 
agreed upon for settling accounts at the dissolution of the partnership, together with the 
si)ecial covenants adapted to the circumstances of each particular case. 

To constitute a partnership, there must be a participation in uncertain profits and 
losses: and the true criterion to determine, when money is advanced to a trader, 
whether the individual making the advance is to be looked upon as a partner or not, is 
to ascertain whether the premium or profit be certain and defined, or casual, indefinite, 
and depending upon the accidents of trade. In the former case he is a lender merely ; 
in the latter he is a partner. The mere participation in the profits of any business 
or adventure, without a participation in the losses, constitutes a partnership, so far as 
to render the individual so participating liable to third parties for the engagements of 
the concern, though as between the parties themselves it may be no partnership. 
Thus, if a clerk or other servant stipulate for a .share of the profits of any business as 
a reward for his labour, he becomes responsible to third parties as a jmrtncr, and no 
private arwmgcment can cancel his liability. 

If an individual, by: his own act or inadvertence, allow himself to appear to the world 
as a partner, he is precluded from disputing the fact, even though he have no intcrc.st in 
the profits. A partner who withdraws from a firm is liable on account of the remaining 
partners continuing his name in the firm, though without his consent, unless he take the 
necessary precautions—(see post) — to show thtft he has ceased to belong to it. 

If there be no express stipulation as to tlie management of partnership property, the 
majority decide as to the disposition and management of the joint affairs of the firm ; 
or, if there be but two parties in a firm, one may manage the concern as he thinks fit, 
provided it be within the rules of good faith, and warranted by the circumstances of the 
case, llie general duty of a partner is to keep in view, at all times, and in all trans¬ 
actions, the interest and welfare of the partnership, by acting honestly and uprightly, 
and as a prudent man would conduct his own affairs. 

Liability of Partners as to third Parties. —It may be laid down as a general rule, that 
partners, whether actual, o.stensiblc, or dormant, are boaind by the actlbf their partner, 
made in the course of and with reference to the partnership business, and in the regular 
course of dealing by the firm; and though the general rule of law be, that no one is 
liable upon any contract, except such as are privy to it, yet this is not contravened by the 
liability of partners, as they are supposed virtually present at and sanctioning the pro- 
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ceodings they singly enter into in the course of trade, or as being severally vested with 
a power enabling them to act at once as principals and as the authorised agents of their 
copartners. It is for the advantage of partners that they are thus held^ liable j for the 
credit of their firm is in consequence greatly enhanced, and facility is given to all their 
dealings, even when they reside in ditlerent parts of the country, or of the world.^ A 
due regard to the interest of strangers is at the same time observed; for where an indi¬ 
vidual deals with one of several partners, he relies upon the credit of the entire firm, 
and therefore ought to have his reinedy against all the individuals who compose it. 

Unless, however, the act of one partner relate to and be connected with the partner¬ 
ship trade, and in the course of dealing hy the firm, such acting partner only will be 
bound ; for it is only by acting in the course of their particular trade or line of business 
that an implied authority is delegated by partners to each other; and it is only in such 
transactions that third parties have a right to rely upon the partnership funds. To 
bind a partnership, credit must be given to the firm it.self, and not to one merely of its 
partners. One of them may even, in furtherance of the objects of the firm, enter into 
a contract with some third party; but if such contract be made exclusively and solely 
upon the credit of the individual partner^ it will only bind him, and not the firm. The 
presumption of the law, however, always is, that a contract with one of the partners in 
reference to the business of the firm lias !)ccn entered into upon the credit of the whole ; 
and this presuniption is not to be rebutted, except by very clear evidence. One 
partner cannot, as such, except in bankruptcy, bind another by deed. 

The authority of a partner is revocable ; find it is now fully established that a dis¬ 
claimer of the authority of the partners in any particular transaction will preclude him 
from binding his copartners. Even during the subsistence of the partnership, one 
partner may to a certain degree limit his responsibility ; and if there be any particular 
si)eculat<on or bargain proposed, which he disapproves of, he may, by giving distinct 
notice to those with whom his partners arc about to contract that he •will not be con- 
oernf^ in it, relieve himself from all consequences. Such notice would rebut his primd 
/ucf/iiability. The partnersljip would be suspended quoad this transaction, 'J'hus, if 
a partner draw, a^icept, or indorse a bill or note, he will, in all ordinary cases, thereby 
rdnder the firm liable. But, to use the words of Lord Ellenborough, “it is not 
essential to a partnership that every partner should have such power; they may 
stipulate among themselves that it shall not be done; and if a third party, having 
notice of this, will take such security from one of the partners, he shall not sue the 
others upon it, in breach of such stipulation, nor in defiance of notice previously given 
to him by one of them, that he will not be liable for any bill or note signed by the 
others." — ( Galway v. Matthew-^ 10 East, 264.); and so in other eases. 

However small the share a partner may have in a concern, he is liable for the whole 
of the debts contracted by the firm; and must seek his remedy in a rateabte con¬ 
tribution against his partners. Should one party enter into a smuggling or other 
illegal transaction on tlje partnership account, the other partners are liable to the duties 
and the penalty; and the Crown may proceed against the real delinquent alone, or 
against all the partners. A bookseller, or newspaper proprietor, is answerable for the 
acts of his agent or cojiartner, not only civilly, but also criminally. 

Dissolution of Partnerships. — A partnership may be dissolved by the effluxion or 
expiration of the time during which it was originally agreed that it should continue. 
When a copartnership is formed for a single dealing or transaction, the moment that is 
completed, it is at an end. Partnerships may also be dissolved by death, agreement, 
bankruptcy, outlawry, &c. A court of equity will interfere to dissolve a partnership, 
in cases where a partner so mi.scondiicts himself as to be injurious to the firm, or to 
defeat the object for which the partnership was formed; or when a partner becomes 
insane, or is in such a state of mind as to render him permanently incapable of trans¬ 
acting the peculiar business of the firm; or where a partnership is formed for an im- 
jjracticable purpose. Indeed, in all cases, where even a partnership may be dis.solvcd 
without the interference of a court of equity, it may be most prudent, if the dissolution 
be opposed by one of the partners, to file a bill, praying a dissolution and account, and 
an injunction against using the partnership name. 

When a partnership is dissolved by agreement, or one of the partners withdraws from 
it, public notice of the dissolution must be given in the London Gazette ; and a specific 
tntimation of the circumstance must be sent to all individuals accustomed to deal with the 
firm. Where such intimation has not been sent, the individual withdrawing Irom the 
firm may be made liable to third parties after he has ceased to have any thing to do 
with it. A dormant partner, whose name has never been announced, may withdraw 
from a firm without making the dissolution of partnership publicly known. 

When the joint debts of the firm arc paid, and the property duly distributed among 
the partners, the dissolution may be said, in a general sense, to be accomplished. If 
any one of the firm be guilty of a breach of duty in misapplying the effects beftwe the 
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concern is finally wound up, the proper course is to apply to the Court of Chancery to 
appoint a manager. 

Within a reasonable time after the death of one partner, the survivors must account 
to the representatives of the deceased ; and if not willing to do so, a court of equity 
will compel them. In taking partnership accounts at the death of a partner, they 
must commence with the last stated account; or, if there be none such, with the com¬ 
mencement of the partnership; and they must end with the state of the stock at the 
time of the partner’s death, and the proceeds thereof until it be got in. 

No notice is necessary to third parties of the death of a partner ; the partnership is 
dissolved, and all liabilities for subsequent acts cease. The surviving parties are to be 
sued alone for the partnership liabilities and obligations, for which they are liable to 
the full extent. But they are not liable for the separate debts of the deceased partner, 
unless, after payment of all the joint debts, they have a surplus of the partnership effects 
in their hands. 

Upon a dissolution by death, if the joint effects be insuflOicient to pay the partnership 
debts, the separate estate of the deceased partner, if be have any, is liable for the 
deficiency. 

The statements now made will, probably, be sufficient to give our readers a tolerably 
distinct notion of the formation of partnerships; and of the more important rights, 
duties, liabilities, &c. arising out of such institutions. Those who wish to go deeper 
into the subject, may consult the treatises of Watson and Montague on the Law of 
Partnership; Chitty's Commercial Law^ vol. iii, pp. 225 — 269.; Woolrych on Com¬ 
mercial LaWj pp. 298—317., ^c. 

PASSENGERS, in commercial navigation, are individuals conveyed for hire from 
one place to another on board ship. Passage ships are those peculiarly appropriated 
to the conveyance of passengers. 

Passage ships are generally placed under certain regulations ; and the extent to which 
emigration is now carried renders it of the utmost importance that these regulations 
should be carefully compiled. 

Account of tho Number of Emigrants from the U. Kingdom during each of the Years from 1815 to 

18'^2, both Inclusive, specifying the Countries for which they sailed, and the Numbers that sailed for 

each. 


Years. 

North 

Amurlcan 

Colonies. 

United 

States. 

Australian 
Colonies 
and New 
Zealand. 

All other 
Places. 

Total. 

Years. 

North 

American 

Oionies 

United 

States. 

Australl.-m 
Colonies 
and New 
Zealand. 

All other 
Places. 

Total. 

IHlfi 

1516 

1517 
ISiH 
.819 
IS'JR 
1821 
1822 
182.8 
1821 

182« 

1827 

1828 '5 
1 H2<) 
18.1(1 
18.81 
18.12 
la.n * 

680 

3.. 170 
9.7'17 

16,1.16 
^1,.W1 
17,921 
12,9.M 
It,01.1 

11.. V».'i 
8,774 
8,741 

12,818 

12,(il8 

12,081 

1.1.. 107 

30.. '•>74 
68,(Mi7 

66.. 1 01 
2«,SI).S 
4(),>)(I0 

1.209 

9,022 

10,280 

12.429 

10,674 

C.746 

4/4.18 

4,117 

6,032 

5,152 

7,063 
14,126 
12,817 
1.1,678 
24,887 
21,418 
.12,87. 
29,109 
33,07J 

:i 

903 
716 
1,060 
2,016 
1,242 
1..161 
1,7.1.1 
4,09.1 
2,800 

192 

n« 

.167 

222 

.179 

1,063 

584 

279 

16.1 

99 

III 

116 

114 

136 

197 

201 

114 

J96 

617 

2S.8 

2,081 
12,.110 
20,634 

27.787 

34.787 
25,72'» 
18,297 
20,429 
16,550 
14,02.1 
14,891 
'20,90(1 
28,001 
26,092 
31,198 
.16,907 
83,160 

J0.1,I40 

18.1.1 

1816 

18.17 

18.18 
18.19 

1840 

1841 
1812 
1843 
1814 
184.1 

1846 

1847 
1818 
IK4*> 
1860 
1811 
18.12 

1.1,.173 
.11,226 
29,884 
4,.177 
12,6.18 
32,293 
38,164 
54,127 
23.618 
22,924 
31,80.1 
43.4.T> 
109,680 
31,0t..1 
41,367 
.12,9()l 
42,(i()' 
.1>,H7( 

26,720 

37,774 

36,770 

14.3.1V 

,13,.1.1(, 

40,642 

4.1,017 

63,852 
28,316 
43,660 
58,538 
82,239 
142,1.54 
188,2.*.' 
219.46' 
22.1,OTf’ 
267,3:.', 
244,2(. 

1,860 

.1,124 

6,0.14 

14,021 

1.1,786 

1.1,860 

32,62,1 

8,614 

3,178 

2,229 

8.10 

2,317 

4,919 
2.1,904 
32,091 
16,037 
21,.1.12 
87,421 

32.1 

29.1 

326 

292 

227 

1,9.18 
2,786 
1,8.15 
1,881 
1.873 
2,3.10 
1,826 
1,487 
4,887 
6,.190 
8,773 
4,172 
4,20.1 

44,478 
7.1,4 17 

7 2,".11 
.3.1,22 

6 2,20; 
90.74. 

118,19 
128,31 1 
.17,2 )• 
70.(.SI 
91,.10 
1‘2'».8 >' 
2.1S,27(i 

2 IS,09'1 
•299,498 

280,81'J 

3.1.5,9t>i 
368,76 1 

76,'22^1 

Total. 

1,036,717 

',064,67 ' 

316,.17 9 

.11,921 

1.163," 9 


val emigration from tlm United-Kingdom j veHM'^nding 18.12 

‘ 

‘ 

91,1.79 
306 6.18 


By far the largest proportion of these emigrants, especially of late years, has con¬ 
sisted of natives of Ireland. The scarcity, or rather famine, of 1846-47, gave an extra¬ 
ordinary stimulus to Irish emigration; and it has since been continued, partly_by the 
depressed condition of the peasantry, partly by the wish of the bulk of the land¬ 
lords to diminish the number of petty holdings on their estates, and partly also by 
the entreaties and more effectually still by the large suras of money which have been 
sent to Ireland by parties who have emigrated, to encourage and assist the emigration 
of others. But there is no reason to fear that this emigration, however promoted, 
will be carried to excess. The rise of wages consequent on the diminution of the 
population will effectually hinder this result. And emigration from Ireland may 
certainly be carried to a much greater extent than It has yet been carried, without 
its being otherwise than advantageous to that island and to the U. Kingdom generally. 

It is seen from the above account that in 1852 no fewer than 368,764 voluntary emi¬ 
grants left thf Kingdom; and such being the vast extent to which emigration is 
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now carried^ the propriety, or rather necessity, of enacting some general regulations, 
with respect to the conveyance of emigrants to their destination, mtist be obvious to 
every one at all acquainted with the subject. The greater number of emigrants are 
in humble life; few among them know any thing of sliips, or of the precaution.s 
necessary to insure a safe and comfortable voyage; they are also, for the most part, 
poor, and exceedingly anxious to economise, so that they seldom hesitate to embark in 
any ship, however unfit for the conveyance of passengeis, or inadequately furni.shed 
with provisions, if it be cheap. Unprincipled masters and owners have not been slow 
to take advantage of this; and in order to prevent the frauds that would otherwise be 
practised on the unwary, it has been found indispensable to lay down some general 
regulations as to the number of passengers to be taken on board ships as compared 
with their tonnage, the quantity of water and provisions as compared with the passen¬ 
gers, &c. But this is no very easy task. If the limitations be too strict, that is, if 
comparatively few passengers may be carried, or if the stock of provisions to be put on 
board be cither unnecessarily large or expensive, the cost of emigration is proportion¬ 
ally enhanced ; and an artificial and serious impeclimcnt is thrown in the way of what 
should be made as easy as possible, consistent wi h security. But, cwi the other hand, 
if too many passengers be allowed, their health is liable to suflfer ; and should the 
supply of provisions be inadequate, or the quality bad, the most serious consequences 
may ensue. The act 6 G. 4. c. 116. obliged too gacat a quantity of expensive pro¬ 
visions to be put on board, and was in consequence objected to by emigrants as well as 
shippers. The act 9 G. 4. c. 21. avoided Ibis error; but it was defective, inasmuch as 
it made no provision with respect to the sufficiency of the ship, the having a surgeon 
or other properly qualified medical person on board ships carrying a certain number of 
passengers, and in other particulars. These deficiencies were in part supplied by the 
act 5 & 6 W. 4. c. 53., and subsequent statutes. But the provisions in these acts 
having been still in several respects inadequate, the statute 15 & 16 Viet. c. 44. has 
repealed them, and substituted the following regulations in their stead*. 

Act of 18.V2, the 16 & IG Vict., cap. 44,, for Hegclating the Cahriaob of Passengers in 
Merchant Suifs. 

From and after the Ist October, 18.'52, when this act sliall come Into force, “ The Passengers Act of 
1819,’'the 12th & 13th Vict. c. 33., and the I4th Vict. c. I. shall be repealed ; except so far as either 
of t lie said acts repeals any former act or enactment; and except so far as maybe necessary for sup¬ 
porting or continviing any proceeding taken or hereafter to be taken upon any bond given under either 
of the said acts, or upon any other civil proees.s; and except as to the recovery and application of any 
penalty for any offence committed against either of the said acts before the commencement of this act; 
and except also as to an order in council made by II. Majesty on the 0th of October, 1849, in pur¬ 
suance of the power.s given by .s. 39. of “ The Passengers Act, 1849,” which order in council shall 
remain in force uutd altered or revoked by any order in council to be made under the provisions of 
this act. — § 1. 

Clause 2. enacts that this act sIi.tII be called “ The Passengers Act, 18.52.” 

Clause 3. defines the terms used in the act. Among others the term “statute adult ” shall signify a 
passenger of the age of 11 years or upwards, or two passengers above the age of 1 jear and under that of 
14 ; the term “ passage ” shall include all passages except cabin pass^iges ; the term “ passengers ” shall 
Include all passengers except cabin passengers, and except labourers under indenture to the Hudson’s 
llay Company, and their families, if conveyed in sldps the properly of or chartered by the said company, 
and no persons shall be deemed c.Tl)in passengers unless the space allotted to their exclusive use in the 
chief or second cabin be in the proportion of at least 36 clear square feet to each statute adult, nor unless 
they shall be messed at the same table with the master or first officer of the ship, nor unless the fare con- 
tiacted to bo paid by them respectively shall be in the proportion of at least '^0*. for every week of tho 
length of the voyage as computed for sailing vessels under the provisions of this act; tlie term " pas- 
fioiigor deck ” shall signify the main deck and the deck immediately below it, not being an orlop deck, or 
either of them, or any compartment thereof in which passengers may be bertheil ; tlie term “ ship ” shall 
signify .any description of sca-going vessel, whether British or foieign ; the teim “ passenger sldp ” shall 
signify every description of such ship carrying upon any voyage to which the provisions of this act shall 
extend a greater number of passengers, when propelled by sails, than in the proportion of one “ statute 
adult ” to every 26 tons of the registered tonnage of such ship, and when propelled by steam than in tho 
proportion of one statute adult to every 10 tons of the registered tonn.age of such slop, &c.. 

To what Vessels arid Voyages this Act shall ertend. —This act shall extend to every “ passenger ship ” 
proceeding on any voyage from the U, K. to any place out of Kurope, and not being within the. 
Mediterranean Sea, and on every colonial voyage as liorein-Hiter described, but shaU not extend to 
any of H. Majesty’s ships of war, nor to any ships in the service of the Admiralty of the U. K., nor to 
any ship of war or transport in the service of the K. I. Comp.Tny, nor to any steam vessel carrying the 
royal mails or carrying mails under contract with the government of the country to which such steam 
vessel may belong—§ 14. 

Clause 5. enacts th.at tlie Commissioners of Emigration shall carry tins not into execution. 

Clause 6, enacts that the Emigration Commissioners nmy sue and be sued in the name of their secretary 
or of one of themselves ; and exempts the Commissioners and iheir private estates from liability. 

Clause 7. directs all emigration officers and assistants to .act under the Commissioners, Ac. 

Clause 8. enacts that the duties of an emigration officer may be performed by hb assistant, or by an 
officer of Customs, &c. 

Clause 9. enacts that facilities be given to the proper officers for the inspection of all ships fitting fbx 
passengers 

Clause 10. enacts that no passenger ship be cleared out without a certificate from emigration officer, 
nor until bond be given to the crown. 

'Passepger Ships d aring out without Certificate^ or Bond being given/(>r/eiied,%c _If any “ passenger 

ship ” clear out or proceed to sea without the master’s having first obtained such certificate, or w ithnut his 
having joined in executing such bond, as by this act is req^uired, such ship shall be forfeited to the use of 

3 Q 
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IWrMaJoitv, nnd may be leiced by any officer of Custom*, if found within 2 years from the commUsion 
of the offence, Jn any port or place in the U. K. or In IL MHjesty’s posst^ssiona abroad; and such ship 
sIihIi thcreUTpon be dealt with in the same manner as If sho had boon seized as forfeited under any of tiie 
laws relating to tlie Customs for an offence Incurring forfeiture under those laws. —§11. 

Passengers to be carried only on the Passenger Decks, and Nujnljer to he limited _No sldp shall clear out 

or shall proceed to sea with a greater number of p«'wscnger8 on board (exclusive of bond fide cabin pas- 
sengcr8> than will allow of the appropriation to them of the following space on the passenger decks, 
iinocoupied by stores, not being the personaUuggage of the passengers ; viz., if the ship is not intended 
to pass within the tropics, 12 clear superficial feet for every statute adult; but If the ship is intended to 
pass within the tropics, 15 such clear superficial feet for every statute adult: nor (unless the ship bo 
prmelled by steam) with a greater number of persons on board (including the master and crew, and 
cabin passengers, If any, and counting 2 children above the age of 1 year and under that of 14 as 1 person) 
than in the proportion of one person to every 2 tons of the registered tonnage of such ship. If there 
shall bo on board of any ship at or after the time of clearance a greater number either of persona or of 
passengers than in the proportions n.rw respectively mentioned, the master of such ship shall be liable, 
on such conviction as herein-ufter is mentioned, to a penalty not exeteding 5/. nor less than 2/. for each 
person or passenger constituting any such excess—§ 12. 

Two Lists of Passengers to be made out and delivered before Clearance. —Tlie master of every ship, 
whether a passenger ship or otherwise, carrying passengers on any voyage to wiiich this act cxtciuls, 
stmll, b^ore demanding a clearance for such ship, sign two li'.ts, made out according to the form con¬ 
tained in schedule (A.) hereto nntiexe<l, correctly setting forth in the manner therein directed the name 
and other partiouiars of the ship, and of every passenger on board thereof; and the said lists, when 
countersigned by the emigration officer, where tlicre is one at the port, shall be delivered by thi' master 
to tlie officer of the Customs, fiom whom a clearance of the said ship shall be demanded, and such ofiieer 
shall thereupon also countersign and return to the said master one of such lists, herein after called 
the Master’s List; and the said master shall exhibit such last-menlii)ned list, with any additi ns which 
ni.iy from time to time be made thereto, as herein directed, to the chief officer of H. M.’s Cuvtoms at 
any port or place in H. M.’s possessions, or to H. M.’s Consul at any foreign port at which the saiil 
passengers or any of them shall be landed, and shall deposit the same with such cliief officer of Customs, 
or such Consul, as the case may be, at the final port or place of discharge. — § 13. 

Lists qf additional Passengers taken on Board after Clearance. —If at any time after sncIi lists .shun 
have been signed and delivered as aforesaid any additional piissenger shall be taken on board, in eveiy 
such case the master shall, according to the form aforesaid, add to the master’s list the names ami other 

a ariiculars of every such additional passenger, and shall also sign a separate list, made out according to 
le form aforesaid, containing the names and other particulars of every such addiilonnl passenger : and 
such last-mentioned list, when countersigned by the emigration officer, where there is one at the port, 
shall, together with the master’s list to wiilch such addition shall liave been made, be delivered to the 
chief officer of Cudoms as aforesaid, and thereupon such officer shall countersign the master’s list, and 
shall return the same to the said master, and shall retain the scpar.rte list; and so on in like manner 
whenever any^ddltional passenger or passengers may be taken on board ; or if no officer of Customs 
•hall be stationed at the port or place where such additional passenger or passengers may be taken on 
board, the said lists shall be delivered to the offloer of Customs at tlie next port or place at whicli sueii 
vessel shall touch or arrive, and where any such officer shall bo kitationed, to be dealt with as herein 
mentioned: provided, that when any additional passengers shall be taken on boa'd, the master shall 
obtain a fresh certificate from the emigration officer of the port tliat all the requirements of thli> aet 
have been duly complied with, before the slu’p shall proceed to sen, and in default tlioreof shall he liable 
to a penalty for each offence not exceeding 60/. — § 14. 

Penalty on Persons atlempting fraudulently to obtain a Passage. — any person shall be found on 
board any passenger ship, with intent to obtain a passage therein without the knowledge and ennsent 
of the owner, charterer, or master thereof, such person, and every person aiding and aliettlng him m 
such fraudulent intent, shall respectively be liable, on such summary conviction ns hereinafter men¬ 
tioned, to a penalty not exceeding 6/., and in default of payment to Imprisonment, with hard labour, lor 
a period not exceeding 3 calendar mouths ; and such neison so fonml on board may be taken before any 
justice of the peace, without warrant, and such justice may hear the case, and on proof of the offenco 
convict such offender as aforesaid_^ 1.*). 

All Passersger Ships to be surveyedbtfore cleat tug out _No “ passenger ship” shall clear out or proceed 

to sea unless she shall have been surveyed under the direction of the emigration officer at the port of 
clearance, but at the expense of the owner or cliarterer tliereof, by 2 or more eomj'etcnt surveyors, to 
be appointed by the said Colonial I,and and Emigration Commissioners fo*- each port at wlilch there 
may be an emigration officer, and for other ports by the Commissioners of Custom.^, nor uriless it shall 
be reported by such survoj'ors, that such ” passenger ship ” is in their opinion seaw'orthy, nnd fit in all 
vespers for her intended voyage : provided alwavs, that in ca'^e, any “ passenger sliip ” shall be reported 
hy any such surveyors not to be seaworthy, nor lit in all respects for her said intended voyage, the owner 
or charterer, if he shall think fit, may require, by writing under hu hand, the emigration oflicc'r, or in 
his absence the chief officer of Customs, to appoint 3 other competent survejors, of whom 2 at lea>t 
shall be shipwrights, to survey tlie said sh’p, at the expense of the said owiii*r or eharterer ; and tlie 
said officer snail thereupon appoint such surveyors, who shall mrvey the said ship, and if they sh.iil, by 
an unanimous report under tlieir liands (but not otherwise), declare tlie said sliip to be seawordiy, and 
fit in ail respects for her intended voyage, the said shiji shall then, for the purposes of this aet, be deemod 
se<tworthy for such voyage— § UJ. 

Beams and Decks. <— In every “ passenger sliip ” tlie beams sujiporting tlie ” pas.'fcnpcr decks ” shall 
form part of the permanent structure of the ship : they shall bo ol adequate streiigih, in tliejudgment 
of the emigration officer at the port of clearance, and shall be firmly secured to the ship to the s.atis- 
faction of such officer : the ‘‘ jiassenger decks ” sh.dl be at least inch in ihickne'^s, and shall be I.ild 
and firmly fastened upon the beams eontinuously from side to side of the compartment in whicli the 
passengers are berthed, or substantially secured to the beams, at least 3 inches clear above the bottom 
thereof, to the satisfaction of such emigration officer ; the heiglit between any dock on which passcngeis 

are carried and ihe deck immediately above it .shall not be less than 6 feet_§ 17. 

As to Arrangement and Size of Berths —I’here shall not be more than tw'o tiers of berths on any ono 
deck in any ” passenger ship,’^’ and tlie interval between the floor of tlie berths and th^: deck iinine- 
diately beneath them not be less than r> incbe.s; the berths shall be securely coiisiructctl, and of dimen¬ 
sions not less than after the rate of 0 feet in length and 18 inches In width ^>r e.ich statute adult, and 
shall be sufficient In number for the proper necuiiimodation of alt the passengers contained in the lists 
of passengers herein-before required to be delivered by the master ol the ^hio. — § )H, 

Single Men to be berthed in a separate Comnatintent. —In every passenger ship all the unmarried male 
passengers of the age of 14 years and upwards shall, to tlie satisfaction of the emigration officer at tho 
port of clearance, be berthed in the fore part of the ship, in a comp irtment divided off iroin the space 
appropriated to the other passengers by a substantial and well-secured bulkhead, or in separate rooms. 
If the ship be divided into compartments, and fitted with enclosed beitbs : not more than 2 passengers, 
unless members of the same family, shall be placed in the same berth : nor in any case shall persons of 
different lexes above the age of U, unless husband and wife, be placed In the same berth. § 19. 
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Berths not to be removed till Passengers landed ,— No berths in a“ passenger ship Cccupied by pas- 
sciiffers during the voyage shall bo taken down until 48 hoirs after the arrival of stich ship at the port 
of nnal discharge, unless all the passengers shall have voluntarily quitted the ship before tve expiration 
of that time. — § 20. 

A Space in every Ship to be set apart for an Hospital — In every “ passenger ship a apace shall be 
properly divided off to the satisfaction of the emigration officer at the port of clearance, and Set apart 
for an hospital, not less, In shins carrying as many as 160 statute adults, than 56 clear superficial feet, 
with 4 bed-borths erected therein, and properly supplied with bedding, nor less, in vessels carrylngSOO 
. or more statute adults, than 120 clear superficial feet, with at least 8 bed-berths properly supplied as 
aforesaid. — 52 I. 

Fitting up of Privies. — No “passenger ship ” shall clear out or proceed to sea unless fitted, to the 
satisfaction of the emigration officer at the port of clear.ance, with at least 2 privies, and wtth 2 additional 
privies for every 100 p.assengers on board, wnich shall be maintained in a serviceable condilton tlinmglnmt 
the voyage ; provided tli.at such privies shall be placed in equal numbers on each side of the ship, and 
not in any ca^eexceed 12 in ntimber. —§ 2i. 

Directions as to Light and Ventilation — No “passenger ship ’* having on hoard ns many ns lOO-statutc 
adults sliall clear out or proceed to sea without having on bo.ird an adequate ami proper ventilating ajjpa- 
ratus, to be approved by the emigration officer at the port ot clearance, and fitted to his sattslaction ; and 
In every passenger ship ’’ the passengers, whatever be tlieir number, shall at ail times during the voyage 
(wc.itlier permitting) have free access to and from the between decks by the whole of each hatchway 
situate over the space appropriate*! to the use of such passengers : If, however, the main hatchway be not 
one of tliH hatchways appropriated to the use of»the passengers, or if the-natural supply of light and air 
through the same be in any manner unduly impeded, llie emigration officer at the port ot clearance may 
direct sucli other provision to be made for affording light and air to the between decks ns the circum¬ 
stances of the case may, in his judgment, appear to require ; and in case of noncompliance with any such 
directions, or in case sudi ship shall be cleared out or proceed to sea without such ventilating apparatus, 
llie owner, cliurterer, or master of such ship shall be liable, on such conviction as hcreiu-aftor is 
DK'ntioned, to a penalty not exceeding .50/ nor less than 2( / — § 2.‘1. 

l^asa'uger Ship shall carry Boats.-- Kvery “ p.issenger ship “ shall carry a number of boats according 
to tlie lolloping stale,viz.; — 

Two lio.-as for every ship of 100 tons and tipwtirdi: | Five honts for every ship of ROO tons and npyiavjs, if the 

'J'hr.e tor cverv ship of i<lO tons and iiiiwards, if (he niuiilier orhiatuie adulrs sli.ill exeeed .500 : • 

nuinbei of statute ativilts on hoard sliall ex<-eeit .'>0 : ! Six ho.sts <<ir i-wiy sl.ip of I'^'JO tons .'nid upwards, if thu nutn- 

Four ho Us for eviTy ship of 500 tons and upwuxU, if the | her of .statuU* adults sliall exceed 550: 

numlier of statute adulls sli.tll extevil 200. | 

One ef sorb boats shall in nil cn>>es be a long boat, and one shall be a properly fitted life-boat, which shall 
be ket't properly suspended at live quarter or stern of the ship; and each of such bunts shall be of a 
suitable size, to be approved by the emigration officer at the port of clearai-ce, and shall be seaworthy, 
and properly supplied with all requisites, and k( pt rh‘ar at all tinuvs for inimediate u.se at sea. There 
shall likewise lie on board each “ passenger ship ’’ two properly fitted life-buoys, kejit ready at all tii.nes 
for immediate use, and some adequate iiieaus, to be approved by the einigiaiioii oillcfh’ at tlie port of 
clearance, of making sign ils by night; also a fire-engine, in proper working order, or other app.ir.itus 
for extinguishing iire to bo approve*! by such *)rticer ; provid<‘d that “ passenger ships ” wliich shall comjily 
with the rcquirenvents ol this act a.s regards boats sh.ill be ex«*mptcd from tho requirements icsiieeting 
boats contained in the “ Steam Navigation Act, 1851,” — § 24. 

Passenger Ship to be pri.pcrly manned. — Kvery “ p isseiigcr ship” shall be manned with an *'illeient 
Clew for her iiitendeil voyage, to the satisfaction of the officer fjoiii whom a clearance of such shq» m.iy 
be demanded. — ^ 2''. 

Certain Artules prohibited as Cargo and Ballast.—'Ho “ passenger ship ” shall clear out or j roceed to 
sea if there shall be on board as catgo any horses, cattle, guup*)wder, \i!riol, lucifer matche.<, guano, 
green hides, or any other article, whether as cargo or ballast, which by reason of its naturo or qiiantitv 
shall be deemed by the omigralinn officer at the port of clearance lik*dy to endanger the health or Uvea 
ol tho pasiiengors, or the safety of the ship : no part of tin* cargo, *>r of the provnylons, water, or st0i<>s, 
whether for the use of the passengers or of tluv crow, shall be carried on the upper deck, or on llie 
“ passengers decks,” onless in the ivpinion ol such ovtvigration officer it shall be so placed as not to impeile 
light or ventilation, nor interfere with the comfort of the passengers; nov unless the tame bestowed 
and secured to the satisfaction of such einigralinu officer; an*l the space occupied thereby on tin; pas¬ 
senger decks, or reudiTcd, in the opinion of such einigralitm officer, uiiavailabie for tlie aceomuioiluion 
of the passengers, shall be deducted in calculating the space by wiiich, uiiiler live provision of tliis act, ilio 
number of passi-ngers is regulated.— ^ 26. 

Computation qf Voyages — For the purposes of this act, the length of tlie voyage for a “ p.i.ssenger 
ship,” protTcding from the U. K. to the under-mentioned places respectively, shall be deteiiniiicd by the 
following scale ; (that is to s.ay.) 
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I'o North America (except the 
west coast thereof): — 

For ship* clearing out l>e- 
tween the Kith *lay of 
January anti the I4ih day 
of October, both inelvibive 
For ships elearing out be- | 
tween the I Itn day of 
October and the Itithd.iy 
of January, both Inclusive 
I’o the West Indies 
To .my part of the enst coast of 
(he continent of Central oi 
.Viuth America northward of 
the 25th degree of south lati- 
tuile, except British Guiana • 
i'o the west coast of Africa 
To the Cape of Good HojiC or 
the F.-dltiand Islands, or to 


Day a. 


Days 


40 


any part of the east coast of 
South Amerie.v south ^.u-d of 
the 25th degne of south tail, 
lude - - . . 

To the IMauritlus and to the 
western coast of America 
south ot the equ.itor - 
To Ceylon 

i’o Western Australia 
'I'u any other of the Australian 
Colonies ... 

To New Zealand and to the 
western coast of America l*e- 
tween the eauator and the 
40fli degree of north Uutede 
To thu westtm coast of Ame¬ 
rica north of the 40lh degree 
of north l.ditude, aM the 
Laantls adlacent thereto 


JOaya.l 


105 


150 . 


182 


Days. 


C5 


75 

h5 

85 

90 


90 


96 


For the like purposes, the said Colonial Land and Emigration Corami-ssioners, acting under tho authority 
of one of H. Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, from time to time, by any notice in writing Issued 

3 Q 2 
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under the hands of any two of such Commissioners, and published in tlie Lofidon Gaxelic, may nevertlie- 
Idss declare what shall be deemed to be the le;ngth of voyage from the U. K to any of the said herein¬ 
before.mentibned places, or to any other port or place whatsoever, and may fi.\ such diflVrcnt lengths of 
voyage as they may think reasonable for such different descriptions of vessels as aforesaid. — § 27. 

Pjiovisions and ^Vater to be surveyed —Before any “ passenger ship ” sliall be cleared out, tiie emigra¬ 
tion officer at the port of clearance'shall survey or caused to be surveyed by some competent person the 
provisions and water bV this act required to be placed on board for the consumption of the passengers, 
and shall satisfy himself that the same are of a good and wholesome quality, and in a sweet and good 
condition, and .are In quantities sufficient to secure througiiout tlie voyage the isbuc.s hcrcin-after pre¬ 
scribed : he shall also sa'lsly hiinsell' that over and above the same there is on hoard, for the victualling 
of tlie crew of the ship and .all other per.sons, if any, on board, an ample supiily of pure water, and of 
wholesome f)rovi8ions and stores ; and th.it such of the last-mentioned inovisions or stores as consist of 
articles of a like description to those hereby required for the consumption of the passengers are not 
inferior in quality to the same: all such water, provision'’, and stores shall be provided and prop<'rly 
stowed awav in accordance with tlie rcouirements of the 2Glh section of this act. by and at tlie 
expense of the owner, charlerer, or master oi the sliip ; and if a clearance he obtained for any “ pa-ssenger 
ship” which shall not be then stored with the requisite quantit es of such water, provisions, and stores 
as are required by tliis act, the owner, charterer, or master of sudh ship sliull be lialde, on such 
conviction os herein-after is mentioned, to the payment of a penalty not exceeding 100/. —^ 

Power to Emigration Officer to reject bad Provisions. — If sucli emigration officer sliall consider tli.at 
any of the provisions or stores .are not of a gooii and wholesome qu.ility, or are not in a sweet or good 
condition, it shall be lawful for him to reject .and markjtiie same, or tlic pack.'iges in which they are con¬ 
tained, and to direct the same to be landed; and if such rejected provisions or stores siiail not thereupon 
be forthwith landcxi, or if, after being landeil, the same or any .part thereof sh.dl be reshinj od in such 
ship, the owner, charterer, or master thereof, or if resliipped in any other ” passenger sliip,'’ the person 
causing the same to be reshipped, uliall be liable, on conviction as herein-after mentioned, to a penalty 
not exceeding ICO/—§ 29. 

Water Tanks or Casks to be approt<ed by Emip-ation Officer —In every “ passenger siiip ” the w.ater to 
be laden on boaid, as hcrcin-before required, shall he carried in tanks or in casks to be approved by the 
emigration officer at the port of clearance; and when casks are used they shall be sweet and tight, of 
sufficient strength, and properly charred inside, and shall not be made of lir or soft-wood staves, nor be 
capable severally of containing more than 3(>0 gallons each. — § 30. 

! Proviso for touching at intermediate Ports to Jill up IValer. — If any “passenger ship” be intended 
to call at .any intermediate port or place during the voyage, for the purpose of taking in water, and if 
an engagement to that effect be inserted in the bond mentioned iu the fi'iih seitioii of this act, then it 
shall be sufficient to place on board at the port of clearance sucli supply of water as may be requisite, 
according to the rate hereinafter mentioned; lor the voyage of the said sliip to such intermediate [lort or 
place, subject to the following conditions ; viz. 

1. That the emigration ofneer signify his approval in writing mediate port or iil.iee to the final port or i>l.irc of (lisrlinrge, 
of th* arraneemem, to lie carried amoii<;st the papers of the be not prescnli. a m or niuk-r the provi-.ioiis of this net, die 
ship, and exhibited to the chief oflicer ot t^ustoins, or to H. emi(;raUoii ollioer at the port of cleainm e nil.ill in cveiy sucli 
MaJeaty's Consul os the case may bo, at sucli mtormedi.ite case declare tlic same . 

port or place, and to be delivered to the chief otllier of f'us- 'V. 'J h,it the ship sh.nll have on lio.ird at tlic time a char- 
tuinsj or to H. Majesty's (’onsul, as the case iniy be, on the ance is deiii.tnde<l, t.inks or water ta.ks, of ihe dcscnpiioii 
arrival of the said ship at the final port or place ot dlscliarge. liercin-befon: ii)L-iitloi)e.l, sulHcient for slow ioK tiie c|iiaii(!t> of 

2. That If the length of cither |>ortion of the voyaec, wlie- w.iier required for the lonj;ebt of sueli portions ot die soy'.if'c 
therto such intermediate port or place, or from sucli intir- asHfoiesaul. --§ .Tl. 

Dietary Scale /or the Voyage — In addition to and irrespective of any provisions of their own which 
any passengers may have on ixiard, the master of every “ passenger .siiip ” shall make to each statute 
adult during the voyage, int'ludiiig the time of detention, if any, at any port or place iiofoie tlie ter¬ 
mination of sucli voyage, an allowance of pure water and sweet and wliulesoine provisions, accvirding to 
the following dietary scale : 

Weekly Dietary Scale, per StM dduU. I n I”* ' 

^ if I 6 llis. oatmeal; 2 liis. nee; ^ 11). suftar; 2 uz. of tee, or 4 ox. of 

Three quarts of water dally ; 2i lbs. of bread or biscuit, not | cocoa or of ro.isted collee ; 2 ox. s.dl. 

The following substitutions for articles in the above dietary scale may bo made, at the option of the 
master of any “passenger ship,” provided tliat the sui stitutcd .articles bo set forth in the contiact 
tickets of the passengers *, that is to say, r> lbs. of good potatoes, or ^ lb. of beef or of pork, exclusive of 
bone, or of preserved meat, or | lb. of dried salt fish, or 1 lb. of bread or liiscult not inferior in qua¬ 
lity to navy biscuit, or 1 lb. of best wheatcMi flour, or 1 lb. of split peas, lor l;j lb. of oatmeal, or for 1 U>. 

of rice ; and ilb. of preserved potatoes m.ay be substituted lor 1 Ib. of potatoes ; but in vessels i b ar- 
ing out from Scotch or Irish pons the weekly allowance ot oatmeal siiall not bo less tlian at the* rate i f 

3.j lbs. for e.ach statute .adult. — ^ 32. 

Provisions to be ifStted daily, S(C. — In every “pa.'senger ship ” tlic issues of provisions shall be made 
daily before 2 o’clock in tlie alternoon, as near as may be m tlie proportion of l-7lli of tlie weekly 
allowance on e.ach day; tlie first of .such issues shall be m.adc before 2 o’clock in the alternoon of ilie 
day of embarkation, to such passengers as shall be then on board ; and all articles which require to be 
cooked shall be issued in a cooked state. — \ 3J. 

Emigration Commissioners may authorise on alternative Dicta)y Seale. —The Colonial Land and 
Kmigration Commissioners for the time being, .acting under aullioriiy of a piincipal Secretary of .State, 
in.ay from time to time, by notice for that purjio.se, issued under the hands of any two of such Commis¬ 
sioners, an<t published in tlie I.ondon (ia/ette, authorise the issue of provisions in .any “ passenger 
sliip, according to such other dietary sc.de (beshics the one lieroi.i-bcfmc pie.scribed) rs shall ni their 
opinion contain in the whole an equivalent amount ot wliolesc>mo nutriment; and after the publica¬ 
tion of Mich notice it shall he lawlul for the m.ister of any “passenger ship” to issue provisions to 
his passengers either according to the scale by tliis act prescribed, or accoiding to the scale niitlio- 
rlsedby the said Commissioners, wliichevcr may have been set fortli in the coiitraci tickets of the pas- 
si-ngcrs : provided always, that the said Commissioners acting nnder sucli autliority and by sucli notice as 
aforesaid may revoke or alter any such dietary scale authorised by tliem, as occasion may require.— ^34. 

Appointment iff Passengers' Rewards -liveiy * passei ger bliip” carrying as many as 100 statiuo 

adults shall have on board a seafaring person, who siiall be rated in tlie ship’s ai ticks as nassengerb’ 
steward, and who shall be approved by the emigration officer at the port of clearance, and who bhall 
be employed In messing and serving out the provisions to the passengers, and in assi.sting to mamt.iin 
cleanliness, order, and good discipline among the passengers, and who shall not assist lu anj w.iy lu 
navigating or working the ship —{ 35. 

Appointment qf Passengers' Cook, ^c. —Every “passenger sliip ” carrying as ma»y .as 100 “ statuto 
adults” shall also have on bo.ird a seafaring man, or it c.arrying more tliaii 400 “statute adolt.s,” 2 sea. 
faring men, to be rated and^pproved as In the case of p.issenger8’ stewards, who shall be emplojed in 
cooking the fViod of the passengers : a convenient place for cooking shall also be set apart on deck : and 
a BUtticiont cooking apparatus, properly covered in and arranged, shall be provided, to the satisfaction of 
the said emigration officer, together with a proper supply of fuel adequate, in his opinion, for the 
intended voyage. — J 3G. 
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7n what Cases Interpreters to be carried. — In every foreign “ passenger slifp " fn which as many as 
^one half of the passengers shall be British subjects, unless the master and officers, or not less than 3 
of them, shall understand and speak intelligibly the English language, there shall be carried, where tlie 
number of passengers does not exceed 25U, one person, and where it exceeds 260, two persons, who 
understand and speak intelligibly the language spoken by the master and crew and also the English 
language, and such persons shall act as interpreters, and be cinployeii exclusively In attendance on the 
passengers, and not in the working ol tlie ship: and the master of any such foreign ship clearing out or 
proceeding to sea without liaving such interpreter or interpreters on board as aforesaid shall be liable^ 
on conviction, as licrein-after mentioned, to a penalty not exc«*eding hOl. nor less tliiui 6/. —$ 37. 

In what Cases a Medical Man must be canied .— Every “ passenger ship** shall carry a duly-qualified 
medical practitioner in tlie following cases, who shall be rated on the ship’s articles. 


1. W»en the duration of tlie intended voyage, as horoln- 
hefore rniiiputed, Lxceods 80 day^ in the c•.^^e of slops pro 
j'elli'd hy siiilsjanJ 4^ d,iys In the case of ships propelled hy 
hleam enmnes and tlie iiumlvr of persons on Imard (Including 
(Ml)in jiass^.ngers, ofllcers, and crew,) exceeds 50 i 

4?. Vvhen tlie intended voyage is to North Ainetii-.a,and the 
nuinlier of passengers exceed', UlO “ sUtuto adults,” and the | 


space allotted to such passengers on the “ passenger deck*" 
is less tlian 14 cle.ir Ruperficial feet fi>r each “ statute adult:” 

When, wli,never may iie the destination of the ship, or 
iho spate allotted to the jiasseiigeri*, the number of pemons 
on hoard (including cabin passengers, officers, aud crew,) ex¬ 
ceeds 5U0. — § 3S. 


Qualification of Medical Man _No medical practitioner shall he considered to be duly qualified for 

the purposes ol this act unless authorised by law to practise in the U. K., or, in the case of a foreign 
ship, in the country to whicli snch ship tnay belong, as a physician, suigeon, or apothecary, nor unless 
his name tihaH havobeen notilied to the emigration oiHcttr at the port of clearance, and shall not bo 
objected to by liim, nor unless he shall bo provided with proper surgical instruments to the satisfaction 
ofsticli officer. —^ HI)., 

As to Supply ojMedicines, S(c. —The owner or ch.arterer of every “passenger ship” shall provide for 
the use of the passengers a medicine chest coiitauiing a siqiply of medicines, instruments, and other 
tilings proper and necessary ior di.seases and .accidt'nts incident to sea voyages, and for tlie medical 
trc.itment of the passengers during the voyage, including an adequate supply of disinfecting fluid or 
agciu, together witli jirlntcd or wiilten tlireelions for the use of the same respectively ; and such medi¬ 
cines and other things shall be good in quality, and, in the judgment of tbo emigration officer at the 
port of cloaraJwX!, sutliciont in quantity, lor tiie prob.ible exigeneies of the intended voyage, and shall be 
placed uiubr tin* charge* of tin* surgeon, uh< o tbeie is one on lioard, to be n.sed at bis discretion.—§40. 

Medical Inspection oJ Passenfreis and Medicines —No “passenger ship,” cxeiqjt as heroin-after pro¬ 
vided. shall clear out or procceil to sea until some medical pVactItioiicr, to lie appointed by the emigration 
olbcor at the port of clearance, sliall have inspected the medicine chest of the said ship, and also all the 
passengers and crew aliont to proceed in her, and shall ceiiiiy to the said emigration officer that the 
said .ship eontaiuH a sufficient supply of medieines, dlsinfeoling fluid or agent, instruments, and other 
tilings reqni.site tor tlie medic.al treatment of tlie pas.sengftrs during the intended voyage, and that none 
of the passengers or crew appear likely, by reason of being aflbeted by any infectious or otlior disease, to 
endanger tlie health of the otlier |•(‘tsOllS alumt fo proceed in such vessel : such medical inspection of 
till! [lassengcrs shall take place eitlier on board the ve.ssel, or, at the discretion of the said emigration 
officer, at siicii convenient place on shore b(>fore cinbaikation as he. may appoint; and the master, 
owner, or charterer of the sliqi sliall pay to snch emigration olliccr a sum at tlie rate of 20 ji, for every 
100 statute adult.', so examined* provided also, that in case tlie emigration officer on any particular 
occri'.ion shall be unaidc to obtain the attendance ol such medical practitioner, it sliall be lawful for the 
master of any sncli ship to clear out and proceed to sea, on receiving from the said emigration officer 
wriitiM! ))(‘rmissi<)n lor the purpose—^ 41. 

Diseased t-’a^.senf/ers mat/ he le-hnided. — If .any .such medical practitioner shall notify to the emigra¬ 
tion othcer at tlie origin.il port of ele.iranee or at any other port or place in the U. K. into whicli tho 
ve.s.sel may ..<mh.seqnently put, or if the said emigration officer shall be otherwise satisfied, that any 
jierson about to proceed in any sacii “ passenger .sinp” is unfit by reason of sickness, or is likely, by 
rcii'ion of being atfccled by any infections or other d sease, to endanger tlie health of the other persons 
on boaid, it shall be kiwfnl for snch officer to rekuid or cause to be iclandcd any such nerson, and such 
nicmlici.s of lii> family, if any, a.s may be depe-idcnt on him, or as may be unwilling to be sepa¬ 
rated from him, togitlicr witli their clothes and effects ; and no “ imssenger ship” shall clear outer 
jirocoed to sc.i so long as any such diseased person shall be on boara. — ^ 4‘2. 

Return of Passage Money to Passc ngers rclanded —Any passenger so relanded, or any emigration 
oflicer on bis bolialf, siiall be entitled to leoover, by summary process, In manner herein-after pro¬ 
vided, the whole of tiie inonic.s which may have been paid by or on account of such passenger for 
hi.s pa.s.sage, from the party to whom tho same m,iy have been paid, or from tlie owner, charterer, 
or rna.ster of sncli sliip, nr unyof them, at tin; o])tion of such passenger or emigration officer. —§ 43. 

Return of Passage Money a<.d Coinpc7isation to Passengers, ^c. — If any intending passenger, either 
by liimself or by any other person, shall have contracted for a passage for himself, or for him and his 
lamily, in any ship proceeding on :iny voyage to which this net extends, and shall bo at the place of 
embarkation at the time apjiointed for thiit purpose in and by such contract, and shall apply for such 
p.issage, and sliall, on demand, payor tender such part of the passage money not already paid as shall 
be p.iyable under sucli contract previously to embarkation, and if, owing to the previous departure of 
the sliip in which such jiassnge shall have lieen engaged, or to the want of room therein, or to the 
neglect, refusal, or other default of the owner, charterer, or master thereof, or of the party with 
wliorn or on whose account such passage shall have been contracted for, such passenger shall not obtain 
a jiassage in such sliip, or shall not, together with all the immediate members of his family who may 
bo included in snch contract, obtain a jiassage to tho same port in some other equally eligible ship, to 
sail wltliin 10 days from tho expiration of the day named in snch contract, and in the meantime be paid 
subsistence money, .at the rate heiein after mentioned, such passenger, or any emigration officer on 
bis behalf, shall be entitled to recover, in manner neroin-after provided, cither from the party to 
whom or on wlioso account tlie same may have been paid, or (in case such contract shall have been 
made with the owner, charterer, or master of snch ship, or with any person acting on behalf or by the 
authority of any of them respeettvely,) from snch owner, charterer, or master of such sliip, or any 
of them, at the option of such jiasseiiger or emigration officer, all monies which shall have been paid 
by or on account of such passengers for such passage, and'also such furtlier sura, not exceeding 10/. in 
respect of each such passage, us shall, in tlie opinion of the justices of the peace who shall adjudi¬ 
cate on the complaint, be a reasonable compensation for the loss or inconvenience occasioned to each 
such passenger by the loss of siicii p.issage.—§ 44. 

Subsisterwe in case of Detention — If any ship, whether a “ passenger ship ” or otherwise, shall not 
actually put to sea<« and pi'occcd on her intended voyago on tho day appointed for sailing in and bv 
any contract made by tho owner, charterer, or master of such ship, or Ly his or their agent, with 
any passenger who shall on that day b«* on tioard the same, or ready to go on board, the owner, char¬ 
terer, or master of such sliip, or his or their agent, or any of them, at the option of such passenger 
or emigration officer, sliall pay to every .«.uch passenger (or if such passenger shall be lodged and main¬ 
tained tii any es'.ablisliment under the superintendence of the said Colonial Land and Emigration Com¬ 
missioners, then to the emigration otlicci at the o<nt of einbaikation), subsistence money after the 
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rate of Is. for each statute adult in re.spoctof each day of delay, until the final departure of such ship 
oh «ncl» voyage, and the same may be recovered in manner hercln-aftnr mentioned; provided that if* 
any such snip be unavoidably detained, either by wind or weather, and the passengers be maintained on 
board in the same manner as if the voyage had commenced, no such sub6istence money shall Le 
payable.— § 4.*'. 

Mips pu ting back to replenish Provisions, S(C —If any “parsenger ship” shall, after clearance, be 
detalnotl in port for more than 7 days, or shall put into or touch at any port or place in the U. K., she 
shall not put to sen again until there shall have been laden on hoard, at iho expense of the owner, 
charterer, or master of such ship, such further supply of pure w’ater, wliolesome piovlsions of the re¬ 
quisite klndn and qualities, and medical stores, as may he necessary to make up the full quantities of 
those articles herein-beCore required for the use of the passengers during the whole of tne intt-ndotl 
voyagQ, nor until any damage slic may have sustaiiu d shall have been enectually repaired, nor until 
the master of the said ship shall have obtained from the emigration officer or his assistant, or, wlio o 
titere is no such officer, or In his absence, from the officer of customs at such port or place, n certificate 
to the same effect as the certificate Imrem-hefore requiied to enable the ship to be cleared out; and in 
case of any default herein the said ma>ler shall be liable, on conviction, as lierein-after mentioned, to 
a penally not exceeding U 0/. nor less than 50/.: And, if the master of any “passenger ship ’* so putting 
into or touching at any poit or place as aforesaid shall not within 21 hours thereafter report in wiituig 
Ills arrival, and the rau.se of his putting imek, ami the condition of his ship, and of her stores and pro¬ 
visions, to the emigration officer, or, as the case may Ire, to the officer of customs at the port, and bhall 
not reduce to such officer tl)o oilicui or “ master’s list “ of passengers, suclr master shall for eacli 
offence be liable to a penalty nut exceeding 20/. nor less than 2/.—i 4fj. 

Incase ttf Disaster at Sea, ^c.— W any “ pas.senger ship” shall, from disaster at sea, or any otlier 
cau'c whatsoever, put into any port or place «ithin the It. K., and shall not be made sound and sea¬ 
worthy, and within 0 weeks again proceed with her passengers on her intended voyage, the owner, char¬ 
terer, or master tliereof sliall provUle the passengers with a passage in some other eligible ship to the 
port or place at which they respoctive'v may liavc originally contracted to land, and shall in the mean¬ 
time, if the passengers be not lodged amt inaintaiiud on hoard in the same manner as if the ship were at 
sea, pay to such passengers (or if such parsengers sh.ill be lodged and maintained in any csUiblishment 
under the superintendence of tiro said Colonial Land and Kmigration Commissioners, then to tlie 
emigration officer at such jiort or place,) subsistence money after tlie rate of Ir. for each statute adult in 
resiieet of each day ofdelay until such passengers are duly forwanled to their destination : and if default 
shall be made in any of the rcqoircnients of tliis section, such p.assengers respectively, or any emigration 
officer on their behalf, shall be entitled to recover, by summary procss, as hereinafter mentioned, all 
monies which shall have lioon paid by or on account ol such passengeis or any of them for such p;iS'-age, 
from the party to wliom or on w hose account the same may have lieen paid, or from tlie owner, charterer, 
or master or such nkip, or any of tlnni, at the opilon of su«li passenger or emigration officer: provided 
that the said emigration officer may, if he shall tliink It necessary, direct tliat the passengers sliall lie 
removed from such “ p.issciigcr slop’* at the expense of the master thereof; and if after such direction 
any passenger shall refuse to leave Mich slop, he shall be liable, on conviction as hereinafter mentioned, 
to a penalty not exceeding 4(\y,, or to impi isoiunent not exceeding one calendar monili, as the justices 
ol'4he peace may direct,—^ 47. 

Clause 48. enacts that a secretary of st.ite, governor, or consul may p.iy expenses of taking off passen¬ 
gers at sea. 

(JIauso -JO. enacts tliat governors or consuls may send on sliipwrecked passengers, if the master of the 
ship fail to do so. 

Clause 50. enacts that all expenses incurred under the two preceding sections be a crown debt. 

Insurance of Passage Money not to he void —No policy of assurance effected in i expect of any passages 
or of any pa* sage or coiripeiisutlon monies, by any peisuii by tills ait made liable, in the events afore¬ 
said, to provide such passages or to pay siicli monies, shall be deemed to ho invalid by reason of the 
nature of the ri.sk or interest sought to ho covered by such policy of u.ssuraucc. —^ 51. 

IVvongfully landing Passengers —No passenger in any ship, whether a “ passenger ship’* or otherwise, 
shall be landed, without his previous consent, at any port or place other tlian the port or place at wliich 
he may have contracted to land—§52, 

passengers to he maintained for 18 Honrs after Arrival —Fve-y p.issscnger in a “ passenger ship" shall 
he entitled, for at least 48 hours next after liis ai rival at llie end ol li s voyage, to sleep in the sliip, and 
to he provided for and niaintaiiied on hoard thereof, in tlie s line manner ns during the voyage, unless 
within that period the ship shall quit such port or p acc ni the lurthcr prosecution of her voyage.— ^ 5.'J. 

Clause 54. reserves p.assengers’ right of action. 

Order's in Council, piescrihe 71 ule;^ for preserving Order,S(C .— It sliall be law ful for H. Majesty and her 
successors, by any order in council i-sue,! with the avlvice ol the privy oi uucil, to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as may si em tit, for preserving older, for promoting heallh, and for securing cleanliness 
and ventilation, on hoa d of “ passenger ships" proceeiling troin tlie U. K. to any port or place in H. 
M.-jesty’s possessions abroad, and tlie sa’d iiilcs and ri'gulations from time to time in like manner to 
alter, amrtid, and revoke, as ocea.sion in.ay require ; and any copy of siicli order in council contaiiicii iii 
the “ London Gazette,” or jnnporting to be piloted by tiie queen’s pi Inter, sliall ihrduglioiit II. Ma¬ 
jesty’s dominions be received in all leg.il proceedings as good and sufficient evidence of the making and 
coutriits of any such ortier in coimcil.—§ .5.'i. 

Surgeon or Master to cxacl Obedience to Hulcs and Regulations _Tu every such “ pa.sspng(*r ship" 

till* medical practitioner on boaid, aided by the m ster tliereof, or, in the absence of such medical prae- 
titloiior, the master of such sliip, is hereby empowered to exact obeilience to all such rules and regulations 
as afore.said ; and any nersoii on bo.ard vyho shall negli'ct or refuse to obey any such rule or regulation, 
or who shall otistruct the medical practitioner or master of ^ucli ship in tlie execution of any duty im- 
posT'd upon him by any such rule or regulation, or who shall be guilty of riotou.s or insubordinate con¬ 
duct, shall be liable for each offence to a penalty not cxceeiliug 21 , and, in addition thereto, to be con¬ 
fined in the common gaol for uiiy period not exceeding one uioiiih, at the discretion of the judges w ho 
sliall adjiidii'ate on the complaint.—§ 50. 

Emigration Commissioners to prepare an .Abstract if Act and Orders in Council _ The said Colonial 

Land and Kmigration Commissioners sliall frlmj time to time prep.ire such ab-stractsas they may think 
jiriiper of the whole or any part of lids act, and of any such order in council as arore.«aid ; and 4 
co| Ics of such abstiacts, togetlier with a copy of this act, shall, on demand, bc6iipp)ie»i by the prinedpul 
offic.r of customs at the port of tlearauce to the ina.Ntor of every “ pa senger ship" proceeding from the 
IJ. K. to any port or place lu II. Majesty's possessions abroad ; and sucli master shall, on request made 
to him. produce a copy of the act to any passenger on iMiaid, for his perusal, and further shall post, 
jircvlous to the embarkation of pas>engers, and shall keep posted so long as any pa.vscnger shall be 
entitled to remain 4n tlie ship, in at least 2 conspicuous places between the decks on which passengers 
iri iy be carried, copies of such abstracts ; and such master shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 40 j», 
for every day during any part of which by his act t r default such t'.bstracts shall fail to be i'> p steal; 
urd any person displacing or defacing such abstracts so posted shall bo liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 40s.—§ 57. 

Sale of Spirits pr-.hib ted on board of Passenger S/iips _If in any “ passenger ship" .any person shall 
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during the Toyage, directly or indirectly, sell or cause to be sold any spirits |or strong waters to any 
passenger, he shatl be liablo for every such ofTence, to a penalty not exceeding 2W. nor less than 5/.— § i9. 

Bond to be given by Masters of British and Foreign Passenger Ships —Before any ** passenger ship** 
shall clear out or proceed to sea, the owner or charterer, or, Tn the event of the absence of such owner 
or charterer, one good and sufficient person on his behalf, to be approved by the chief officer of customs 
at the port of clearance, shall, with the master of the said ship, enter Ipto a joint and several In 
the Slim of 1000/., to H. H. her heirs and successors, according to the form contained in schedule (B) 
hereto annexed, the condition of wridch bond shall be, that the said ship Is In all respects seawortoy, 
and that, notwiihstanding any penalty by this act imposed, and whether the same may have been SUM 
for and recovered or not. all and every the requirements of this act (except such as relate exclusively to 
passa;j:e brokers), ,nnd of the said Colonial Land and Kinigration Commissioners acting in the manner 
prescribed by the act, and of any f)rdcr which may at the date of such bond have been passed by 11. M. 
in council In virtue of this act, shall m all rcspetts.be well and truly fultilled and performed, and in the 
case of any foreign *■ passenger shin,” which slnafl be bound to any of H. M. possessions abroad, that 
the master thereof shall submit himself in like manner as a British subject, being the roaster of « 
Briti'li “passenger ship,” to tlie jurisdiction of such courts and magistrates in H.M’s possessions 
abroad as'are Iry tliis act cmjrowered to adjudicate on offences coinrnitiea against this act, ana moreover 
that tlie master, whether of a British or foreign ‘‘ passenger ship,'* shall well and truly pay all penattles. 
lines, and foifeiturei wlilth be may be adjudged to pay, ej/her in ‘the U. K. or by auy such tribuual 
abroad, for or in respect of the brcacli or noiipei formaiice of. any of the requirements of this act, or of 
tlie s.aid Odtniiiis.sioneig, or of any rucb order in council: such bond shall not be liable to stanijp duty, 
and shall Ire exi'Ciitcd in duplicate.—^ .'jO. 

Clause 60. enacts tliat a camnteipait of bond be certified,'and sent to the colony to which foreign ship 
i.s hound, and shall he received in evidence without turtlier proof of execution. 

Clauses 61 to 6M, relate to passage lirokcrs, &c. 

Penalties on Masters of Skips Jor Offenees hciu in named. — A penalty not excerding .'iO/. nor less than 

f-tt rling is lierchy iin j»o.sed on the master of any ship or ” passenger sldp,” as the case may be, coming 
wiiliin file provisions ot iliis act, who shall bo convicted in tnanner hereiu-after incnliuiied ul any one of 
the following ollcnccs ; tliat is to say, 


If in nny ‘hip, wheilicr a i>. sseneor ship or oih»rwiso, fu 
liiiH or lineiuicil fur the earn.of imsseiueis, or w liicli sli.ill 
< iirv iM-beniprs on any 
ot ilii‘ iift ni.iv extciKi, 
iiui Ilf atfordeci as liur. li 
cirriid on ary other It 
liefore ro<piirt d ; or if a clearance he detn.uidcd fur an% hhip, 
wheUii’) a pas^enKer >liip or otherwise, lafurc sucli d^•s of 
p.-isHenRers shall tie sl/'iied and delivered to ihe proix'r ufliier 
ns herein-tirfore nsjulred j or If at any time iluring ine voy.ifje 
nil such adthlions to the inast<«r’s lists sh.dl not tic made, or if 
sneh ndduional or sep ir.ite IinIs shall not tic <|ul> si|{ned and 
delivered to tlie proper olficer .as herem-tHforc rttptiKd, or if 
nny such list or .in.\ additions to the same stiall not lie duly 
I xluliitid to or d' iK,-.ited w iih the proper olticor at any poll or 
pi.ice as h( rfiii-licture vciiU‘rei.1, or if any such lists, or the .ul- 
(lltions ll'u eto r. M,t.clivcly,.sh.sll be Milfoilv f.iUe; or if any 
p issi nuer sliip di.'ili (Icar nut or proceed to sc.t wuhout 
liieii (Jiilv sui vevKl as hfrein-hefore ic<iuir<d; or if at the 
tune i,t I'.earancc or at any time during the voya/fe the Ir'.iIUs 
oil Mtuih the passL'Mtfer decks are supporltd in any sucli pas- 
senn r ship stiall not form part of her perm.ment struc me, 
anti he sn'inrd as liiTein-hofure rttiuiri d ; or if ilt'e p.iss(iit{or 
di'cks shall not he of the Ihleknes.s and laid or m cured in such 
m.inner as herein-before reunited; or if tlie Itci^ht laitwei n 
any deck on wliicli pasScii^tt-rs m<ay lawfully lie carried, and tiie 
'll ck iminediati'ly .shove It shall he Irss <h. n 6 f ot ; or if tin re 
fill ill lie more tli.in tiers of berths on any one d t k, or If such 
liertlis sli.ill mil he sn inely oonslruoted, or shall not he of such* 
dimensions .i& tieiehi-Ufme riquirid, or it there shall not ho 
hiu'ii .Til nilci v.ij liflwi in the dt-ck and the floor of tfe heiths 
ns IS I crcln-hefore riipiii-cd; or if the passi-iif'ers be lierilusi 
contriirv to the refliilri'menis of this net j ot If the unmarried 
m lie pashcuKers ot fouriei n years of nffc and utiivards shall not 
he liertiied in such sep irate coinpaitiiicuis ns hcieln-Iiefore 
rc'pnrisl; or If .am of the berths sh ill he t.ikeii do,vn, contrary 
to the requirenn nts in that behalt heicin-he'oie contalnod ; or 
if In aiiv ii.i.s-o.ii:vv shiii a space sli.ill not ho properly divided 
off and set np.art for a hospital, as lu>reiii-.hefore rcquireil; or 
if he'ore cle.irance any pa.ssen(;er ship sliall not he lititsi mi:1i 
privies, or if tlie same shall not thraiif?hout the voy.'i>{c he 
nnuntiiineil in a serviceable cundif.un, as hoieiu-hL-lore rc- 
q^uired : or if tlie passenKon, shall not lias e fit-e access to or from 
tlie betueen decks. In ilie manner licrein-htfore required: or 


vos.ij[e to whicn am of ilu- piovi .iuiis 
every such f.tcility f.ir inspection shall 
1 lietoie rt-quiieit ; or ,f pav.euf;ers he 
— the iMs.Hcnfler decks, as I eteiii- 


If any pa-senger ship, at the time of clearance, or at any time 
during,' the vovatte, -.h.ill not have on hoard suili boats a.i(l life 
huoss, and mk h adequate means for making signals by night, 
aiiil for eMhigitishniq tire, as Jiercm-liefore requred ; or ifany 
pasM-tiipr --liip sh.ui in.ieed to ‘ea without Iteiiig proyierly 
mamicit,or'h ill h.ivt on lioard asraieo.oras l>allast,any .irtirie 
by this act piohdnled or any ariiclis. liJu-ly by reason of tnelrrut- 
ture Ul tpiaiil V lu end mgi r iliv h. altt yn livi s of the passengers, 
or the safety of the ship, n> h«‘rein-g|||^re mention edjor ifany 
part ot the»argo, or ot the provislomV water, or stor«M, shall be 
cariied on the upper dfs-k or on the passengers' dicks, contrary 
to the piovisionsof tiiis act ; or f any isassenger ship,at any time 
during the voyage, w.it. i and iirovUii.ns of the description, 
quantity, and quality riKinlred hy or under this act, Khali not 
he issued in the quantities and in manner herein.Iwfore rc- 
quireil. or it h.u) nr unwliuleiioinu piuvisions l)« iwued to any 
p.issenger, contiary to the icsjuiri mints of lliis act: or if the 
w iier shall not be carntsl In such hioks or c.isk* a« herein* 
betore requirtsi ; or if, in tlicc.'ises rcsjieciively herein-befora 
iiientioneil, there s) .all not tie on lioard of anv passenger ship 
at the time of < Ic.ir.ince. and at ail times during the voyage, 
ich passcngeis* stew.,rd and such passengers* cook or rook*, 
i the case m.iy be, anti such place for cooking, and cooking 
.app.iratus, as hcrein'hifurc required ; and such duly qunlitied 
uudti'al praciitioiii r ua Itercin-before rectuired; or ll* there 
shall not he on Lo.ml of .any passenger ship such mcdlcineti, 
disinfecting till id or agent, iiistrumeius, and medical aiiparalus, 
and Midi printed or written’diretlions for the use of ihe same 
respw tively, an may at any lime las required hv or under the 
provi-ions if this act: or if lUiy passenger snip,except as 
herein.before j>ro\i<!i d, sh.dl cle.vr out or pnn ced to sea before 
such inetlicai ini.pcction of the medicine and luts-sungers shall 
have lak.-n pl.ace, .uid such certificate of the medic .| Inspec- 
sh.ill h.ave besn granted, as hcrcin-bcfore required ; or 
.. ..ny dj-.fa-.i d perMin on lio.ird of any passenger sliip, or the 
members ot Ids family, shall not he refandvd as herein-before 
-equirid ; or it any jias.senger siiall, without hit previous con- 
ent, Ih' landed at .im j>lnce other ilian the place at which he 
ua.v II ive cniuracti d to land ; or if any passenger shall not be 
.illovrt-d to sleep and lie maintained on board the shki after ar- 
nsal t..r tlie iierioil and in manner herein before provided ; or 
ll ihorc sli.dl not he kept on board a copy of this aot, or if the 
tame sh.dl not be produced, on demand, as heroin.before 
required.— § 70. • 



of niarnago. ba|)iJ.sin, or otherwise adduced in support thereof, and against the forging or frauduJentlV 
alteiing of any signature or siateinent in such forms or certificates, and against personation - be it 
theielorr enacted, that if any peison shall wilfully make any false representation in anv such form or 
certificate as nforesa d,or shall forgo or fraudulently alter any signature or statement iu’ajiy such form 
or certificate, or shall personate any person named In any such form or certificate, or in any cmbjirc itlon 
order issued by or under tho authoriu- of the said commissioners, such person shall he Hable for and 
in respect of each and every such otfence, on such conviction as herein-alleilmemioned, to a ponaliy 
not pxcestding .* 10 /. nor less than 2/_§71. v , • pvuanjr 

Clauses 72 to HJ relate to legal proceedings under this act. 

Coloniot Foyages dejined.^ Ami whereas it is expedient to provide in certain cases for the cnrrlace of 
passengers bv tea Iroin H M. s possessions .ibroad : be it therefore enacteil as follows : for the purnoses 
of this act the term ‘ colontai loyage” shall signify any voyage from any port or place within any of 
sn it possesMons (except the tmruoiies tinder the government of the East Imlia mpany) to anv i ort 
or place whatever, ol which the duration, to be prescribed as hercin-after meiytionM, shall exceed 
3 uHVS —5 ^3* 

ms Act to apply to Colonial royages except as relates to Matters herein nanied.^TMs act shall apply 
so far as the same is applicable to all ships carrying passengers on any such ” colonial voyage.” exceot 
as to such parts of the act as relate to tiie following matters, via.; _ ^ o * except 


1. To ti.\s.sagii lirokeis and their lircnces • 
M. To jiassengers’ contr'iet ticketK ; 

.1. To the giimg I ond lo I er M.ijcs y ; 


4. To the kfcping on hoard a copy of this act: 
o. lo orth'ry ill cuimeil prescribing nUc* for diauHatiui. 
orfh-i, .iml vwiiiUiicrn: « 
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Provided that if the prescribed duration of any “colonial voyage ” be leas than 3 weeks, then, in addition 
to the matters lastly herein-before excepted, the provision* of this act shall not extend or apply so far 
as tliey relate to the following subjects, (namely,) 

Th« construction or thickneis of the deck* I Manning: 

“I'he berth* and berthing: Pa**engers'stewards j 

The height between deck*: P^engers’cooks and cooking apparatus: 

Privies • * The surgeon, and medicine Chest: 

Hospital*: The maintenance of passenger* for 4$ hours after arrival: 

Eight and Tentilatlon: 

Provided also, that In the case of such “ colonial voyages ’* whereof the prescribed duration is less than 
3 weeks, the requirements of this act respecting the issue of provisions shall not, except as to the issue 
of water, be applicable to any passenger who may have contracted to furnish his ow.i provisions. — § 84. 

Clause 8.^ enacts, tliat governors of colonies may, by proclamation, declare length of voyage, and 
substitute other articles of food and medicine. — It shall be hiwlul for the governor of any of H. Ma¬ 
jesty’s possessions abroad, by any proclamation to be by him from time to time issued for that purpose 
(which shall take effect from the issuing thereof), to declare what shall be deemed for ti e purposes of 
this act to be the length of the voyage of any ship carrying passengers from such possession to any other 
place whatsoever, and to substitute for Uie articles of food and provisions sp^inedin this act such other 
articles of food and provisions as he sliall deem to be a full equivalent for the same, and also to declare 
what medicines, medical instrumcMits, and oifier matters shall be deemed necessary for the medical treat- 
menr of ihe passengers during such “ colonl.il voyage:” every such proclamation shall bo transmitted, 
by the governor by whom tlie same may have been issued, to H. Majesty, through one 'of H. Majesty a 
prineipal Secretaries of Slate for II. Majesty’s conlirmation or disallowance; and a copy of any such 
proclamation, purporting to be under the hand of <he governor of the colony wherein tlie same may 
have been issued, and under the public seal of such colony, shall in any otlier colony wliercln the same 
shall be so produced be received as good and sufficient evidence of the issuing and of the contents of 
lueli proclamation, unless it shall be proved that such copy is not genuine. — § 85, 

Clauses 8fi. and 87. relate to the survey of ships in the colonies, and gives power to the Governor Ge¬ 
neral of India to adopt it In India. 

List tif Passengers brought into U. K. to be delivered by the Master of the Ship to the hmigraiion Vfficet. 

_The master of every ship bringing passengers into the U. K. from any port or place out oi fcurope 

shall within 24 hours after arrival, deliver to the emigration officer or liis assistant, or in their absence 
to the clilef officer of customs at the pott of arrival, a correct list, signed by such master, and specilymg 
the, names, ages, and callings of all the passengers embarked, and also the port or poi ts at w hi. h they 
respectively may have embarked, and showing which, if any of them, may have died or have been born 
on the voyage ; and if any master shall fail so to deliver such list, or If the same shall be willully false, 
he shall, on convlctla«, as herein-before meniioncd, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5 

Penally on Maslerfjor having on boaid a greater plumber of Persons than preset tbed by f- •" of this act. 
— If any ship bringing passengers into the U. K. from any place out of Europe shall have on board a 
greater number of persons or statute adults than In the proportions respectively pre.«cribed the 12th 
section of this act for ships carrying passengers from the U. K., the ma ter of such slvp shall be liable, 
on such conviction as herein-before mentioned, to a pinaliy not exceeding c/. nor less than U. for eacli 

such person or statute adult constituting any such excess. — 5 89. . ,, rt v .u 

Clause 90, enacts, tliut provisions and «at»“r be i.s8ued to passengers brouglit Into the V ■ E.. the same 
as in ships carrying passengers from the U. K., under penalty for each offence not exceeding 50/. 

SCHEDULE (A.) 

Form of Passengers List. 


Ship's Name. 

Master's Name. 

Tons 

per liegistur. 

.\gurcg.ate Number of Su|>er 
licisl Feet In Uie Msveral 
Cuiiipartiiient* set apart for. 
Pav.ingers other than Cabin 
i'aMenger*. • 

Total Number of Statute .Adults, 
ei.llu^lve of Master, Crew, 
and Cabin Passenger*, wblcb 
the Kblp can legally carry. 

AViicre 

bound. 


' 

__ 





I hereby cerfify, tliat the proviMon* actually laden on board this s»h|i accurdlnjK to the roquiremenU of tlte Fas 
are sulfictent for sUtute adult*. 

(Kignature) ---Master. 

Date __ 185 . 

Names and Description of Passengers. 



Number of Profession, 
Infants not Occutwllon, o' 
older than fulling of 
1 Viar. Passenger. 


iState wheliier Port at which 
English, PasMoigers 
8c< tch or Imve contracied 
Irish. to laud. 


Adult* - 

, Children between 14 snd 1 
Infant* - - • 


We hereby certify, that the above is a correct lUt of the name* and descriiitions of all the passengers who embarked at the 

(Hignear - Marter. 

_ Emigr/Ulon Officer. 

(Countersigned) __ Officer orCustonis at_ _ ___ 


—Lines should te ruled l|i the same Form for any addition to the list after the ship first clear* out; and similar c 
Lidcaie* be *ubJolne«l to such additions, according to the requirements of ihe Act. 
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SCHEDULE (D.) 


Form Band to be given by the Ownat Of Charterer and by the 
Matter. 

Know all men by these presents, that we, 
are held and (irmly b<mnd unto our sovereisn 
by the prace of Ood of the United Kinpclotn of Great 
Itritain and Ireland defender of the faith, in the 

sum of one thousand poun4i of good and lawful money of 
Great Britain, to be paid to our ^d the 

heirs and suceessors; to which |>ayment well and truly to 
be made we bind ourselves and every of us, Jointly and 
severally, for and in the whole, our heirs, executors, and 
adininisirntors, and every of them, (irmly hy these probciits. 
Healed with our seals. Dated this day of , one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty 

Whereas by the “ Passengers Act, 1859," It is amongst other 
things enacted, that before any “passenger idiip" shall clear 
out or proceed to sea, (he owner or charterer, or tn the absence 
of such owner or charterer, one good and sufHclent person on 
his l>ehalf, (o lie approved liv the chief officer of customs at the 
port of clearance, shall, with the master of the said shin, enter 
Into a bond to majesty, heirs and successors, in the sum 
of one thousand i>ounds: 

Now the condition of tliis obligation is such, that if the .ship 
., whereof is master, bound to , is m all 

respects seaworthv, •*[and if the said ship shafi call at tlie port 
of , and there shall be shipped on hoard at \ucli port 

pure water for the use of tlie passengers, sufficient in iiuantity 
to aitbrd an allowance of three quarts daily to each statute 
adult for the period of days on the voyage frotn such port 
to the final port or place of discharge of sncli vessel,] and if 
(notwlthstanuing any jienalty by the said act imposed, and -I 
whether tlie same may li&ve been sued for and recovered or ’ 
not,) all and every tlie reouireinents of the stiid Passengers 
Act, 1852, (except such of them as relate exclusively to passage 


brokers.) and of tlie Colonial Land and Enilgratitm Commis¬ 
sioners acting in the manner prescribed by the said act, ajfid of 
any order In council passed In virtue of Ihe said act, sltall In all 
rcs^-tcu be well and truly perforinctL f fand if the niastcr for 
the time being of the said ship shall subnolt himself, m isbe 
manner as a British sul>3ect being the master of a British 
passenger ship, to the jurisdiction of the tribunals in 
ingjesiy’s possessions abroad, empowered by the said act to 
adjudicate on oftent^ committed against the said act,] and if 
moreover all penalties, fines, and forieitures, which the master 
of such ship may lie adjudged to pay for or In respect of fbe 
breach or nonfulfilment of any of such requirements u afore¬ 
said shall lie well and truly i>aid, then titiv obligation to he 
void, otlierwise to remain in full force and virtue. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the above-bounden , 

and in the presence of t 

S [I hereby certify that the above bond was duly signed, 
sealed, and dieUvered according to the law of Ur^at Hriiuin by 
the said , master of the said ship , and hy die 

^ ' fChief officer ofciis- 

(Signature)- < toms for tlie port 

( of • 

(Date)--- 185 . 


• The clause within brackets Is to be Inserted only when the 
ship IS to call at an intermediate port to take in water as pro¬ 
vided by sect. .51. of the act. 

t 'J’his clause to be insertetl only In the case of a foreign 
passenger ship proccetling to any of the British colonies. 

J Insert names and addresses in full of the witnesses. 

{ Certificate to be signed by the chief otfleer of customs in 
case of a foreign passenger ship, and forwarded with the b^nd 
to the colony, at cording to sect. (lU. of the act. 

SCHEDULE (H). 

Passenoeks Contract Ticket. 


This part of the con¬ 
tract tteket is to be 
Separated (Vom theotlior, 
and to be delivered bv 
tlie passenger to the 
emigration officer at the 
port of embarkation (or, 
if no such officer, to the 
officer of customs,) or 
to any one nppointctl by 
him to receive it. 


” These directions, and 
» the “ Notices to l».u- 
jjstngers" iielow, form 
)} part of, and must ap- 
>) pear on, each contract 
ticket. 



1. A contract ticket in this form must he given to every passenger 
engaging a passage from the United Kingdom to any place out of 
Eurow, and not being within the Mediterranean Sea. 

9. The victualling scale for the voyage must be printed In the body of 
tlie ticket. 

.5. All the blanks must be correctly filled In, and the ticket must he 
legibly signeil with the < hristian names and giprname and address in full 
ot (he p iriy issuing tlie same. 

4. 'I'lie day of the month on which the ship l> to sail must be inserted 
in words and not In figures. 

5. When once Issu^, this ticket must not be withdrawn fkom the 
passenger, nor any alteration or erasure made in it. 


- Ions register, to sail from _ 


1 engage that the parlies herein named shall bo provided with a 

steerage passage to the port of _ in_ in the 

*>•‘>1' with not less than ten t ubic feet for luggage for each 

statute adult, and shall lie victualled during the voyage and the lime of 
detention at any place before its termination, aqi-ording to the suldoined 
scale, for the sum nf^ including government dues, Mfore 

embarkation, and head money. If any, at the place of landing, and 
every other charge, except freight for excess of luggage beyond tlie quan¬ 
tity above specified, and 1 hereby acknowledge to'havc received Uie sura 

of £ -In { Jan } 


In addition to any provisions which the passengers may themselves 
bring, the following quantities, at least, of water and provisions (to lie 
issiKHl daily) will he supplied hy the niiisler of the ship, ns required by 
law, vr/.. to eacli statute adult 3 quarts of water dally, and a weekly al¬ 
lowance of provisions according to the following scale ; — 

(IIiTe insert the victualling scale intended to he used on the voyage. 
'J'his must be either tlie scale prtKcrlhesl in the 39d section of (he 
Passengers Act, 1859, or that scale modified by the introduction of 
articles authorised hy the act, to be suhsihuted for oatmeal, rice, 
and potatoes.] 

N.B —fif mess utensils and bedding are to be provided by the 
ship, Uie stipulation must be Imerterl here.] 

HIgnature in full _________________ 

I’liuie and date, _ 

flf signed by a broker or agent, state on whose behalf.] 


I to be paid a 


adults, 
passage money, includ-j 
(ng all char^, £ 

To be signed in ) 

Aill by tb«f_ 
party issning ( 
the ticket. J 


* Insert number of^ 
souls and of statute Si 

adults. 


Noticbs to Passbnorrs. 


(.If Ihe ship do not proceed to sea on the day specified above, pa<Mengers, if ready to go on 
6 board, are entitled to subsistence money at the rate of Is. a day per statute adult (each iierson of 
14, or 9 children between 1 and H years of age, being reckoned as a statute adult,) for each day of 
delay until the final departure of the ship; but if the iiassengers are lodged and inaintuincd in any 
establishment und r the superiniendenceof the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, the 
shilling a day is payable to the emigration officer at the port of embarkation. In either case the 
; money may be recovered by summary process before magistrates. If, however, the sitlp is unavold- 
> ably detained by wind and weather, and if the passengers be maintained on board in the same 
' manner as if the voyagn had commenced, no subsistence money is payable. 

2. If passengers fail to obtain a passage In the ship, according to their contract, either from her 
] having sailed before the appointed time,or from there'lieing no room In her, or through any default 
,of the owner, charterer, or master, and are not provided with a passage In some other equally 
|eligible ship, to sail within 10 days to the same port, then they are entitled to a return of their 

'lassaga money, and to such compensation, not exceeding 10/., a.s the justices may award. 

3. Passengers should carefully keep this part of their contract ticket UII after the end of tlie 
[voyage. 

N.B.» This contract ticket is exempt from stamp duty. 
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Eut notwithstanding the care with which it was drawn up, the foregoing act has 
been modified in one or two particulars by the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 84., as follows, viz. 

Whereat by 5 12. of the Passengers Act of 1852 it U provided that no ship shall convey n greater 
nhmber of passengers, exclu}.lve of bond fide cabin imsengers, than after the rate of one passenger for 
every 15 superficial feet of the passeqgvr deck if such ship be Intended to pass within the tropics: and 
whereas it is expedient to enable the governors of 11. Majesty’s possessions abroad to alter this pro* 
visiun in the case of natives of Asia or Africa : be it therefore, kc. 

(Jovernors i{f H. Mufesfp's Possessions abroad may alter Rates for the Conveyance qf Passengers.— 
It shall be lawful for the governors of British possessions abroad, if they shall think fit, to dedare by 
proclamation that ships intended to pass within the tropics from any ports within their respective go¬ 
vernments may convey passengers, being natives of Asia or Africa, after the rate of one for every 12 
superficial feet of the passenger deck instead of one for every 16 such superficial feet as required by the 
section aforesaid—§ I. 

ExempUftig Vessels carrying Passengers between certain Ports from Operation qf Passenger s Act, — 
And whereas it is expedient to exempt from the operation ofthe whole of the said 12th section vessels 
carryir^ pa8^enger8 between the ports of Ceylon and the ports of the territories under the government 
of the R. India Company which lie within the Gulf of Manar and Palks’ Straits: be it enacted, that tho 
restrictions in the said 12th section ofthe Passengers Act, 1852, shall not apply to vessels proceeding on 
any voyage from any port or place in the island of Ceylon to any port or place in the territories under 
the government of the E. India Company in tho Gulf of Manar or Palks’ Straits, but that it shall be 
lawful for the governor and legislative council of Ce}lon, if they shall so think fit, to regulate by ordi¬ 
nance the number of persons or passengers who may be carried on board of vessels proceeding on any 
such voyage as lost aforesaid—§ 2. 

In .some respects, passengers may be considered as a portion of the crew. They may 
be called on by the master or commander of the ship, in case of imminent danger 
cither from tempest or enemies, to lend their assistance for the general safety ; and in 
the event of their declining, may be punished for disol)edicnce. 'i bis principle has been 
recognised in several cases; but, as the authority arises out of the necessity of the case, 
it must be exercised strictly within the limits of that necessity. — (Z?oyce v. Badtliffe^ 
1 Campbell, .58.) A passenger is not, however, bound to remain on board the ship in 
the hour of danger,, but may quit it if he have an opportunity ; and he is not reijuired 
to take upon himself any responsibility as to the conduct of the ship. If he incur any 
responsibility, and perform extraordinary services in relieving a vessel in distress, he is 
entitled to a corresponding reward. The goods of passengers contribute to general 
average. (Abbot on the Jmw of Shipping, part iii. c. 10.) 

PATPjN'r, a privilege from the Crown granted by letters patent (whence the name), 
conveying to the individual or individnals specified therein the sole right to make, use, 
or dispose of some new invention or discovery, for a certain specified period. 

I’ho power to grant patents seems to exist at common law ; but it is limited .and defined by the f ,mous 
statute 21 Jac. 1. c. 3., which enacts, ** That any declaration before mentioned shall not extend to any 
letters patent and grants of privilege for the term of 14 years or under, thereafter to be made, of the snlo 
walking or making of any manner of new manufactures within this reiilin, to the true and first inventor 
and inventors of such manufactures, which others at the time of making sucli letters patent and grants 
shall not^pse, sp as also they be nut contrary to the law, nor mischtcvuiis to tho state, by raising pi ices 
of comtmidities at home, or hurt o( tnade, or generally Inconveniimt. The said 14 years to he .iccoiintt'd 
fioiu the dkte of the flr.st letters patent, or grant of such privilege thereafter to he made j hut that the 
same shall be of such force as they should he if that act had never been made, and none other.” 

Policy of Patents'. —The liaw with respect to patents is unavoidably encumbered with 
several difficulties. The expediency of granting patents has been disputed ; though, 
as it w’ould seem, without sufficient reason. Were tliey refused, the inducement to 
make discoveries would, in many cases, be very much weakened; at the same tiiui* that 
it wovdd plainly be for the interest of every one who matle a discoNcry to endeavour, 
if possible, to conceal it. And notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of conceal¬ 
ment, they arc not insuperable ; and it is believed that several important inventions I avo 
been lost, from the secret <lying with their authors. On the oilier bund, it is m-t easy 
to decide as to the term for which the patent, or exclusive privilege, should he granted. 
Some have proposed that it sliould he made perpetual ; hut this would be a very great 
obstacle to the progress of iinjuovemenr, and would lead to the most pernicious results. 
Perhaps the term of 14 years, to which the duration of a patent is limited in England, 
is as proper a one as could he suggested. It may be too short for some inventions, ami 
too long for otheis ; but, on the whole, it seems a pretty fair average. 

Specification. — Previously to the reign of Queen Anne, it was customaiy to grant 
patents without any condition, except that they .should he for really new iuvention.s. 
Put a condition was then introduced into all patents, and is still retained, declaring 
that if the inventor did not, by an instrument under his hand and seal, denuiniiiated a 
ypccideationf particularly describe and ascertain the nature of invention, and in what 
manner the same is to be performed, and also cause the same to be enrolled in Chan¬ 
cery within a certain time (generally a month), the letters patent, and all liberties and 
advantages whatever thereby granted, should utterly cease and become void. This was 
a very judicious regulation. It secured the invention from being lost; and the moment 
the patent expired, every one was in a situation to profit by it. The deliverance of the 
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specification is now tnaile precedent to granting the letters patent; and they will not 
be granted unless it be distinct and explicit. 

Letters patent were formerly’obtained upon petition and affidavit to the Crown-setting 
forth that the petitioner had, after great labour and expense, made a certain disco¬ 
very, which, he believed, would be of great public utility; and that he was the first 
inventor. 'I’he petition was then referred to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, who 
were separately attended by the applicant and all competitors if there were any. 

But it was found that this was a very clumsy and inconvenient mode of proceeding; 
and after a great many abortive attempts at legislation, it was enacted in 1852, by the 
Patent Law Amendment Act, the 15 & 16 Viet. c. 83., that the Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney and Solicitor-General for England, the 
Lord Advocate and Solicitor-General for Scotland, and the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General for Ireland for the time being, with such persons as may from time to time ho 
appointed by H. Majesty, should be commissioners of patents for inventions. The vice 
of the former system had been that the law officers of the Crown were the sole judges 
of what patents should or should not be granted. But whatever their ability as law¬ 
yers, these gentlemen might not have the scientific or peculiar knowledge required to 
decide in numerous patent cases; and such being the authority under which patents 
were granted, we need not wonder at the numbers of them which were overthrown. 
Now, however, parties distinguished for their scientific attainments may be named com¬ 
missioners of patents; and it may fairly be presumed that their opinions will have 
considerable influence in deciding whether they should or should not be granted. 

Made of applying for Patents. — Persons applying for letters patent present petitions 
to the Commissioners, accompanied by a declaration and a provisional specification. 
The object of the latter is to state distinctly the nature of the invention ; and if pro¬ 
perly made, it secures the inventor in his invention for a period of 6 months, when he 
may proceed to apply for and take out letters patent. 'I'lie application for the letters 
must be advertised in the Gazette. Parties who suppose they have a right to 
object to the letters patent being issued, may then, if they think fit, come forward ; 
and their objections being lieard and decided upon, the letters are either granted of 
refused. The peculiar forms to be observed, and the routine to be followed on appli¬ 
cations of this sort, may be learned from the compendious treatises of Webster and 
Norman on the new patent law. 

Formerly letters patent had to be separately taken out for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, Now, however, the same patent serves for the whole U. Kingdom, and the 
expenses have been greatly diminished. 

Caveats used formerly to be lodged at the offices of the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General describing inventions in general terms, and requiring notice to be given to the 
person entering the caveat, when ap])Iieation was made fora patent fora like invention; 
but this practice has been abolished, and caveats are no longer allowed to be lodged. 
Those who mean to contest patents, or who are afraid of the encroachments of others, 
must, consequently, keep a watchful eye upon the notices In the Gazette, as they afford 
the only information in regard to the claims made for patents. 

General Condiiions as lo Patents —The novelty and utility of the Invention are essential to the 
validity ol a p.atent ; if it can be shown to have been in use previously to the grant of the patent, or to 
be of iio utility, it wdl be void. It must also be for something vendible — something “ materiid and 
useiiil made by the hands of man.” — {Lord Kenyon, 8 T. 11. 99.) A philosophical principle only, 
niMthei- (n -anised, nor capai le of being so, is no ground for a patent; because it is an element and rndi- 
tnent of science, and which, till aiipliml to some now production from these elements, cannot, with 
justice to other inventors, be applied to the exclu^ive use of any one of them. In all patents there is 
re<iinreii, in the words of Lord I’entcrdcn, “ something of a corporeal or substantial nature^ somelXwn];' 
tliat can be made by man from the matters subjected to his art and skill, or at the least some new 
'inode of employing practically his art and shill." — (Godson on the Law of Patents, p. 81.) Previously 
to l.ord I’enterden, it had l)een ruled that a new process or method was not the stibject of a patent. 
Ilut ids l.ordship having suggested that “the word manufacture (in the statute) may, perhaps, extend 
to a new proceis to be carried on by known implements, or elements acting upon known substances, 
and ultimately producing some otr er known substance, (Godson, p. 83.) — this principle ofinter- 

pretation bus now been adopted. 

A patent for a machine, each part of which was In use before, but in which the combination of the 
cliilerent paits is r.ew, and a neio result is obtained, is valid Hut, in order to its being valid, the spe- 
l illcation must clearly express that it is in respect of such new combination or application, and of that 
only ; and not lay claim to original invention in the use of the materials. 

A patent may bo grantail for an addition to an old invention. But the patent must he confined to 
the addition or improvement, that the public may purchase it without being encumbered with other 
tilings. If the patent include the whole, it will be void; for the property in the addition or improve¬ 
ment can give no right to the thing that has been impro ed_ (Godson, p.71.) 

A valid patent may be obtained lor an invention, "new in this realm" though it may have been pre¬ 
viously practised in a foreign country. 

A patent is void, If it be for several distinct inventions, and any one of them fail of originality. 

The specification must be pr^pared with great care. It should set forth the Invention fully and cor¬ 
rectly. The terms used must bo clear and unambiguous; no necessary description roust be oinittud 
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nor wliiit Is unnecessary be introduced ; and the invention must be described In the best andtnost 
proved state known to the inventor. If any one of these conditions be not complied with, the patent 
will be void. Any inaccurate or defective statement, were It oven inserted through Inadvertency, will 
vitiate tlie whole. 

An Injunction may be obtaiiw-d for the infringement of a patent, m the same way as for a violation of 
the copyright acts. 

Patents have been sometimes extended by act of parli.ament beyond the term of 14 years, on the 
ground that the term, was too short properly to-reward the inventor. 

We subjoin the forms referred to in the Patent Act, the 15 16 Viet, c, 83. 


No Petition. 

To the Queen’s most cxei bent Maiesty. 

The huintile petition of [/irre iustrt lunneand aildreta 
petitioner} for, Sic. 

Miewfiii, — Tlittt your petitioner is in possession of an in¬ 
vention for 

[//m; fide inventUm, j 

which invention he believes will be of jtrc.it public utility; 
th.it he IS the true ami first inventor tlureof; aixl tbul the 
same is not in use l,y any other person or persons, to llie best of 
bis knowleilftc and oelief. 

Vour petitioner therefore hunibly t'r.tys, that \our M.ijesty 
will lie jilerisfil to ftrant unto him, ni, exet iitors, .ailinielstia- 
tors, and assigns, \o\ir royal leitcrsp.itent for the United King¬ 
dom of (Ireat Hntain and Ireland, the ('ii.mm-l Islands, ami 
Isle of Miiii [coloiiiet to lie t'lenliiiinul, if' loi tlio teiiu of 
fourteen years, pursu.uU to the slatutes in that ease made and 
provided. 

And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 

No. Deci.ahation. 

I of in the county of 

do solemnly and sincerely declare, Tliat I am m posbession of 
iiii inveutton for, iVc. 

[ffic title at in petition,] 

which invention I believe vs ill he of pent publie utility ; that 
1 Hin the true and first inventor theretif, ami Itiat the s.uwe is 
not in Use liy anv other jierson or persons, to the best of my 
knowledge and hilief; \niltrte a lotn/iMe tjutifnotion ».t to he 
Jifeil n-itii the petition and deet.nation, iiuert these rroids: — 

nml ttiat the inslruinent in wnlnig under toy baud .ind .seal, 
hereunto annexed, pariUularly destribes and a'leriains the 
nature of Iho said invention and the manner in whuh llie 
same is to be iierfonned ,] ami I make tins dedariuion «on- 
Bcicntiously believing the same to ho tuuvnidhy viriiu' of the 
provisions of an .let made and paassd in the session of p.ulia- 
nient held in the fifth and sixtli ye.irs of tlie leigii of his l.iti- 
Majesty King VViJilam JV'., intituled “ An Ai t to repeal an 
Act of the present bession of Parliament, intiinled ‘.\u Act 
for ttiw more eireetuiil ulinhtioii oft) iths ami .\ niriiiat.ons t.iken 
and iiiHde in various Departments of tlie St.aie, amt tosnhsti- 
lute Declarations in lieu thereof, and for the moie finite .Sup- 
prOssioii of voluntat> and extr-i-Jiidiciat (taihs .and Aflitlavits,’ 
and to make other Provisionis for the A holluou of uiniei «\s.iry 
Oaths.” A.JJ. 

Declared at this day of 

A.u. In-forc me, 

A Master in Chancery, or .Tustice of the Pence. 

No. Phovuionai. Specification. 

I , do hftiehy declare the mvture of the said in¬ 

vention for 

•' title as in petition,] 

to he as follows: — 

[here iuseit description.] 

Dated this day of a.t> 

(To he signed hy applicant or his aticnt.f 

Reki'Rkncr. 

{To beendoised on the Petition.) 

Her Majesty Is pleased to refer this petition to 

to coiisidei wliai-inay he propeily done therein. 


Wajihant. 

In humble ohe/lience to her Majesty's command referring to 
me the pitition of of , to lonsiilel 

what iiiiiv he properly done therein, 1 do hereby rerii/y as 
follows : That the said jieutloii sets forih that iho pulitionei' 
[Afle^aiions of the prtitiois.] 

And the petitioner most humh'y prays, 

[Prayer qf'the petition,] 

That in support of the alligations contained in the said 
petition the deil iration of tlie petitioner ha» bei-ii laid before 
me, whereby lie solemnly tleelares, that 

[/l//cgo/ioiM ([/ the declaration,] 

That there luis also lieen laid heforo m.' [.a provisional 
Rj»oi dicatioii signed , and abo a eertiticate ,J 

or [a yoinplele specification, and u eertilicatc of th»* tiling 
then of,] ttherelty it ajipears that the said invention was jiro- 
visKiiially pioteciud [or protected] from iho day of 
A. o. Ill piirsiiaiite of tlie statute : 

T liat it appeals (hat the said applicfilion was duly atUertised, 

Upon < onskleration of all the in.liters afores.iid, fuul as it is 
entirely .it the h.-i/.ird of the said peid ouer whether the said 
liivi niton IS new or will have the desiieil sm cess, ami ii.s it 
may lie leasonalde for her M.ijesly to encourage all arts and 
inventions whnh may he for the (nihlie good, I am of opinion; 
th.it her Majesty ni.iv grant her royal letters patent unto tho 
petitioner, Ins exe. utnrs, administrators, and assigns, for his 
s.ud invention within llie U K. of (iteat Hrit.ain ami Ire- 
l.ind, tlie ( hannel Islands, and Isle of Man [eotouies to he 
mentioned, fany], tor the term offmnteeii years, according to 
die statute in that case made and piovided, it her Ma,|estv 
shall l>e gr.itioiisly ple.ised so to do, to the tenor and ellect 
tollowing: vl/. 

t.Jiven under my hand, this day of A. n. 

Seal of the fiomintssioucrs. 

TTie letters patent are then issued. 

Tite s( hcdule of fees ctiarged on apjilv'ng for or taking out 
1 tiers p.iieiit, in the !.’> Sc I (i Vu t. c. .S'i, lias been rope lie.I, 
.iiiil the tollow'iiig stamp diiiies liave been imposed in their 
stead, It. Vicl. c. .0. 

,Schediitc of Stamp Duties, 

4 s, d. 

On pLtition for gr.uit of letters patent • - b U () 

On certilicate o( Ieeord ot notice to proceed - i 0 (I 

On w.irr.nit ot law otliecr for letters patent - b (» U 

On the sealing of letters p.iti lit • . > .'> 0 () 

Oil soecilit .itinri - - - - - .'i 0 (J 

On the Ictnrs patent, ot a duplicate thereof, t>c‘fore 

the expiration of the third year - bO 0 0 

On ihe letters patent, or a (lu|ilicutc thereof, liefore 

the evpiratiou ot th ■ seventh ye.ir - 100 0 0 

On certifi. .Ue ot record of notes of olijection - 2 O 0 

On certificate of every search ami msi'iecliou - tJ 1 O 

On ceitificaie ot entry of nssigttment or licence - 0 b 0 

On ceitilieaie of .issigninent or licence - - 0 ;> 0 

On ajipln atioii for di.selaliner - • -.000 

t In (avi-at ag.imst disci diner - - ij 0 O 

Oa office coi les of doi uiiients, for every 90 woids 0 I) 2 


Tbo ro.Ttler will find a gre.it deal of curious and instructive information with respect to patents, in tlie 
Jii'port of the Cowmitlcf of the House oj Commons on that subject (No. 3i‘2. .Scss. 1829), jhiriictd.uly m 
the evidence and papers laid before the Coinnuttce by Mr. Farey. Tiic treatise on the Laiv of ratents 
and Copyrights, by Mr. (Jodson, and the late treatise ou tho Law of Patents, by Mr. Norman, arc clear 
and ablcu 

PATRAS, OR PATRASSO, a .sea-port in the N. W. corner of the Morea, near the 
entrance of the Giilph of Lepanto, hit. .38° 14^ 25'' N., Ion. 21° 46' 20" E. Population 
variously estimated, from 7,000 to 8,000. 

The port lies a little to the northward of the town ; but the part frontiiiff it i.s 
unsafe, and exposed to heavy seas, particularly in winter. Vessels, therefore, go 
a little farther up.the gulph, where there is a mole or quay, and where they can lie 
clo.se to the wharf. Patras has a more extensive trade than any other port of Greece. 
The principal exports are currants, oil, valonia, wine, raw silk, raw cotton, wool, skins, 
wax, &c. Of these, currants are by far the most important. The fruit is larger, and 
freer from .sand and gravel, than tliat of the Ionian Islands. They are shipped in casks 
of various sizes ; but us the weight of the cask is included in that of the fruit, it is said 
to be, for the most part, heavier and stronger than necessary. JVIorca currants are pre¬ 
ferred in most countries, except England; but here the currants of Zante are held in 
equal, or perhaps greater, estimation. The export of currants from Patras may average 
from 70,000 to 80,000 cwts. a year; but the produce of the crop varies extremely 
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in diffcrenf seasons. Latterly the culture of currants in the Morea baa been very 
greatly extended. Owing to the increase of their quantity, their price has heeii inucii 
reduced. But their cultivation would notwithstanding be extremely profitable were 
it not for the extraordinary risks by which it is attended. It is seldom, indeed, that 
the entire crop cai»bc housed without serious damage: and very frequently it is 
all but entirely lojtt. This was the case with the crop ot 1852, the loss of which occa¬ 
sioned much di.stress. The crops of oil, the next great article of expoit from Patras, 
are, if possible, still more fluctuating than those of currants, 'llie imporls at Patras, 
as at tlie other Greek ports, consist principally of sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro¬ 
ducts } plain and printed cotton stuffs, woollen goods, salted fish, iron, tin plates, hard¬ 
ware, coal, cordage, hemp, deals, See. Imported articles are brought principally from 
the Ionian Islands, Malta, Venice, Teghorn, Marseilles, and Iricste; but, from the 
want of authentic details it is quite impos.sible to form any accurate estimate of their 
amount either as respects Patras, or any other Greek port. 

Account of the Number of Vessels, their Tonnage, and the Value of their Cargoes, that cleared from 
Patras, In 18j I and 1852. 


! 

Vcsselg. 

Tonnage. 

Value of Carf(oes. 


JS5I 

l,t)90 

68,714 

te.324,6.37 


1H 52 j 

779 

36,555 

138.981 


The decline of trade* in IH.Vi was a cotisequcnce of the failure of the crop of currants. 
Of the ships whicli-cleared from Patras iu 1851 and 18.52, 104 and ‘J8 were British. 


tlio revolution, the Greeks have estnlilishetl 
ei svhteni'of in imitation of ihitt of Fr.ince. The |>h<rr\ix 

is a silver roin. Uiat hliould ooiU.iin ‘l-lOrJn, of nure nieMl, 
«ml 1 lotli of alloy, or ,{ramnies of the former, .amt 

•US do. of tile l.ider, heliig worth alx.ut S.W. Htcrhrif?. 'I'he 
le)its IS \ tov|)er eom, lioinff MOOtli jiart of the uhamix. B»u 
the gilser coins, are .ilreacly so much dehased, tjsat they have 
been refUscd ev<-ii by the offic^-rs of Kovernmenl. 

iVrii'hU —'I he qumtul is «li\lded into 4 t 

okes, or 132 Ihs. Hence, 100 Ihs. of I’atras = 88 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois. 8 ilk weight is I-.'ilh heavier. 

A sa-k of curr.iius wcij{hs 140 lhs>. of the common wcigl»t,or 
aliout 12.3 Ihs. avoirdupois. 

'I'ho staro, corn measure, — 2 ,\ Winch, bushels. 

'I'lie long pic, or pik, used in inensuring linens and woollens, 
= 27 KriKliali inches. The short pic, used in measuring silks, 
= 25 ditto. 

Pott ChOTf'et in the Kingdom (f Greece. 

'J'oiinaKe. 

In the ports of !’«tr.as, Syra, Nauplia, Pirseiis, Marathonensfs, 
I'ylos, Calamata, and Navarino. 

Dr». Lcp. 
« free. 

- 0 1 ) 

- 0 12 


On vessels tinder .5 tons 

— of 20 — 

_ above 20 — 

In the other ports : — 

On vessels under .5 Ions 

_ of 20 _ - 

— above 20 — - 

Terinit of Dejiarture, 
On vessels under Ions 

— of from .0 to 20 tons 

_ „ 21 - .'»0 — 

„ - 51 -100 _ 

— — 101 -200 — 

— — 301 and above * 


- fVec. 
-06 

- 0 9 


Lighthouse (only where there is one). 
On vessels under .0 tons 

— of from f> to 20 tons 

_ _ 21 . 50 — 

_ — 51 .100 -- 

— — lOl -200 — 

_ _ 201 -.300 — 

— — 301 - and ahovo 


- free. 

. 0 50 

- 1 OO 

2 no 

3 OO 
8 00 
9 00 


When gunpowder rein.ains on board, for every 2} lb*. 

per month of .30 days - - - - w » 

When It IS jil.teod in the public magazine, for the same 
quantity and time - - - - 0 .3 

eUmrvatinm on the Tonnnce Vessels arriving from 

abro.ul loadeil, ami which discharge tlieir cargoes, and depart 
loaded, )>ay the whole duty. 

2. V'^esselH arriving from abroad loade>l, and which depart in 
ball.vst, p.sy two thirds of the duty, which is also exacted if 
(hey arrive in hall.Lsf, and depart loaded. 

,3. Vessels arriving from abroad in ballast, and departing 
wlfhotit lading, or arrMng and departing with cargo, and not 
disch.vrging any of it, p.iy one third of tlie duty. 

4. Ve-s«4s arriving from and going to anutlier port of the 
kingdom pay hut one half of the iliify. 

5. A vessi l is considered as loaded, whether she be so fully 


ir p.triially. 

Excejihone. — 1. Every vessel forced to enter a ^tort, either 
by a storm or in const quence of damage, is exempted from all 
clnirges during 8 days. 

i. Every vessel entering a port, from whatever cause, and 
dcstineii to another port, and the master of which shall imme- 
cli.vtL’ly make h declaration to tlie captain of the pi.rt, that lie 
has no intention eitlier of loading or discharging his goods, 
may remain 5 days witiiout (laying any dniv except the lighi- 
’•.. ihity. lie is permitted also to rewive or to deliver 


Wc have derived tliese details partly from consular returns, and partly from other 
sources. 

Commerce^ Shipping, — The Greeks have particulirly distinguished themselves 
by the spirit an«l success with which they have engaged in naval and mercantile enter¬ 
prises. Their commerce, next to their freedom, was the grand source of the pros¬ 
perity of Athens, Corinth, and other Greek cities of antiquity. And in this respect 
the modern Greeks have been no unsuccessful imitators of their illustrious progeni¬ 
tors. The great articles of export from Greece consist of currants, silk, fig.s, rvoo), 
olive oil, valonia, wine, sponge, wax, tobacco, &c. ; the principal imports being manu¬ 
factured cotton and woollen goods, corn, rvith a great variety of .subordinate articles, 
principally from England, but partly, also, from France and Germany. The mercan¬ 
tile navy of Greece may at present (1850) be estimated at 4,000 vessels, of the aggre- 
gate burden of 150,000 tons, employing about 30,000 seamen. Th*e Greeks have, in 
fact, attained to tiie distinction of being the carriers, factors, and traders of the 
I-evant. We borrow the following statement in relation to this subject from Mr. 

Green's excellent paper on Greece, in the Supplement to the Geographical Dictionary : _ 

There are Greek vessels of between 600 and 700 tons register, and a considerable 
number between 300 and 400 tons ; but the great m^ority consists of boats of 6 or 7 
tons, having a large hatch in midships. 
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“ The priucipal shipping port is Syra, where 4f>8 vessels are registered. At Galaxidi, 
H9 vessels, ineasuritig 14,359 tons, are registered as engaged in foreign trade; 
while at Patras, the most important commercial place of Greece, there are but 2 
vessels registered. The Piraeus possesses 298 vessels. There is no branch of trade to 
which the Greeks particularly confine their energies and views nevertheless Greek 
commerce may be divided into the following principal great branches :— 

** 1st. Tlie corn trade of the Black Sea and Alexandria includes the transport in 
their own vessels, either under Greek or Russian colours, to the ports of I'urkcy, 
Italy, Spain, and France, and speculations on the most extensive scale wliencvcr bad 
harvests or other circumstances open markets to them. Some idea may be formed of 
the importance of this carrying trade to the Greeks, from the fact that in Galalz 270 
Greek vessels loaded in 1844, besides 104 tinder Turkish colours, and 98 under 
Russian, of which the great majority were Greek. At Ibraila, during the same year, 
225 Greek, 148 Turki.sh, and 53 Russian vessels loaded. Yet these ports are insig¬ 
nificant as compared to Odessa and Taganrog; and I only mention them and the par¬ 
ticular year 1844, from having the returns before me. 

“2ndly. The exportation of the produce of 'lurkcy, Greece, Egypt, Per.sia, and 
.southern Russia, to England, Italy, and France, principally to London, Tiiestc, and Mar¬ 
seilles. The great advantage the Greeks possess over foreigners in the purchase of pro¬ 
duce in Turkey and Greece, is their having relatives and connections on whom they can 
depend for the collection of small parcels in the interior of the country, and at the places 
of growth, so that they arc not imposed upon by their agents, and avoid the profits of 
middlemen. The Greek trader considers nothing beneath his notice, and will gather 
together a few bags of rags, or a ton or two of bones and horns, while he is chartering 
perhaps 50 vessels to load corn and tallow. 

“3dly. The supply of Turkey, Persia, and Greece, with the cotton and woollen 
manufactures of England and Gennany. The extensive operations of the Greeks at 
Manchester, where tliey have their own e.stal)lishments for purchasing, examining, and 
packing their goods, attest the importance of this branch of their commerce. In isup- 
jilying Persia and Constantinople with the cotton manufactures of England, the.se 
parties have almost driven the EnglLsh out of the market, and defied their competition. 
This has been occasioned by their thorough knowledge of these countries, and by their 
readiness to execute the smallest as well as the largest commissions, of the shopkeepers 
of Turkey and Greece; while their correspondents open and retail the largest parcels 
of manufactures in the exact proportions re(|uired by the purchasers. 

‘‘4thly. Bunking and exchange operations. This, perhaps, is the most wonderful 
part of the Greek system of commerce, and is largely and successfully carried on.” 

BiiPthc advantage resulting to Greece from her being the seat of this extensive trade 
is not so great as might have been anticipated. The import and export trade of the 
country arc subjected to many troublesome regulations ; there arc no roads, which, 
however, are less wanted here tlian in most other countries. Manufactures on a large 
scale cannot he said to exist, the bulk of the population, but little removed from 
barbarism, using only those made at home; agriculture is, also, in the mo.st backward 
condition, and is almost wholly carried on under the metayer system. Still, however, 
some improvements are taking place, especially in the islands ; and it is probable that 
the progress towards a better state of things will be gradually accelerated. - 

It is deeply to be regretted that Candia, or Crete, was not either added to the new 
kingdom of Greece, or made independent. We cannot help considering it as disgrace¬ 
ful to the Christian nations of Europe, that this famous island, where European civili- 
satioif first struck its roots, should be consigned to the barbarians by whom it is now 
laid waste. It is as well entitled to the favourable consideration of England, France, 
and Russia, as any part of Continental Greece; and we do hope that measures may 
yet be devised for rescuing it from the atrocious despotism by which it has been so long 
w’eighed down. 

PATTERNS, are specimens or samples of commodities, transmitted by manu¬ 
facturers to their correspondents, or carried from town to town by travellers, in search 
of orders, 

pawnbrokers and PAWNBIIOKING. A pawnbroker is a species of 
banker, who advances money, at a certain rate of interest, upon security of goods 
depopited in his hands; having power to sell tlie goods, if the principal sum and the 
interest thereon be not paid within a specified time. 

1. 4dvantages and Disadvantages of Pawnhroking. Tlie practice of implcdging or 
pawnl’^ goods, in order to rdse loans, is one that must necess.arily always exist in 
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civilised societies, and is, in many cases, productive of advantage to the parties. But 
it is a practice that is extremely liable to abuse. By far the largest proportion of the 
bond fide borrowers of money on pawn consist of the lowest and most indigent classes; 
and were the lenders not subjected to any species of regulation, advantage might be 
taken (as, indeed, it is frequently taken, in despite of every precaution) of their neces¬ 
sities, to subject them to the most grievous extortion. But, besides those jvhose wants 
compel them to resort to pawnbrokers, there is another class, who have recourse to them 
in order to get rid of the pi'operty they have unlawfully acquired. Not only, therefore, 
are pawnbrokers instrumental in relieving the pressing and urgent necessities of the 
poor, but they may also, even without intending it, become the most efficient allies of 
thieves and swindlers, by affording them ready and convenient outlets for the disposal 
of their ill-gotten gains. The policy of giving legislative protection to a business so 
liable to abuse, has been doubted by many. But though it were suppressed by law, it 
would always really exist. An individual possessed of property which he may neither 
be able nor willing to dispose of, may be reduced to a state of extreme difficulty; and 
in such case, what can be more convenient or advantageous for him than to get a loan 
upon a deposit of such property, under condition that if he repay the loan, and the in¬ 
terest upon it, within a certain period, the property will be returned? It is said, indeed, 
that the facilities of raising money in this way foster habits of imprudence ; that the 
first resort for aid to a pawnbroker almost always leads to a second; and that it is im- 
])ossible so to regulate the business, as to prevent the ignorant and the necessitous from 
being plundered. That this statement, though exaggerated, Is to a certain extent true, 
no one can deny. On tlie other hand, however, the capacity of obtaining supplies on 
deposits of goods, by affording the means of meeting pressing exigencies, in so far tends 
to prevent crime, and to promote the security of property ; and it would seem as if the 
desire to redeem property in pawn would be one of the most powerful motives to in¬ 
dustry and economy. At the same time, too, it must be borne in mind, that it is not 
possible, do what you will, to prevent those who arc poor and uninstructed from borrow¬ 
ing; and that they must, in all cases, obtain loan.s at a great sacrifice, and be liable to 
be imposed upon. But the fair presumption is, that there is loss chance of any improper 
advantage being taken of them by a liceased pawnbroker, than by a private and irrespon¬ 
sible individual. Although, however, the business had all the inconveniences, witl)out 
any portion whatever of the good which really belongs to it, it would be to no purpose 
to attempt its suppression. It is visionary to imagine that those who have property 
will submit to be reduced to the extremity of want, without endeavouring to raise 
money upon it. Any attempt to put down pawnbroking would merely drive respect¬ 
able persons from the trade, and throw it entirely into the hands of those who have 
neither property nor character to lose. And hence the object of a wise legislature 
ought not to be to abolish what must always exist, but to endeavour, so far at least as 
is possible, to free it from abuse, by enacting such regulations as may appear to be best 
calculated to protect the ignorant and the unwary from becoming the prey of swindlers, 
and to facilitate the discovery of stolen property. 

2. Obligations under which Pawnbrokers should be placed. — For this purpose it seems 
indispensable that the interest charged by pawnbrokers should be limited; that they 
should be obliged to give a receipt for the articles pledged, and to retain, them for a 
reasonable time before selling them; that the sale, when it docs take place, should be by 
public auction, or in such a way as may give the articles the best chance for being sold 
at a fair price; and that the excess of price, if there be any, after deducting the amount 
advanced, and the interest and expenses of sale, should be paid over to the original owner 
of the goods. To prcvefit pawnbrokers from becoming the receivers of stolen goods, 
they should be liable to penalties for making advances to any individual unable to give 
a satisfactory account of the mode in which he became possessed of the property he is 
desirous to pawn; the officers of police should at all times have free access to their pre- 
jnises; and they should be obliged carefully to describe and advertise the property they 
offer for sale. 

3. Law as to Pawnbrokers.’--It may appear singular that pawnbrokers should hardly 
have been named in any legislative enactment till after the middle of last century. It 
was enacted by the 30 Geo. 2. c. 24. that a duplicate or receipt should be given for 
goods pawned; and that such as were pawned for any sum less than 10/. might be re¬ 
covered any time within two years, on payment of the principal and intere.st; but the 
rate of interest was not fixed. This defect was supplied by the 25 Geo. 3 c. 48, • but 
the act 39 & 40 Geo. 3. c. 99. contains the latest and most complete regulations on the 
subject. 


Every person fexercisin* tl« trade of a pawnbroker itinst 
take out a licence, rem'watite annually, 10 dfays at leant before 
tlic end of the year, for wliich he nhali pay, within -the cities 
of F,fmdonand Westmln.ster, and the limlu of (he twopenny 
Itobt, and every where elM.*, 71 . Itw, Nw per««n ithaU keep 


more than 1 house by virtue of 1 licence; but persona in 
partnership need only take out I licence for 1 house. AU iior- 
Bons rccelvinn goods by way of pawn or pledge for the repay> 
nientof money lent thereon, at a higher rate of interest ihm 
6 |>er cent., to te cUictned pa wu broker a. 
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Upon every ptedoe oti wh'rli thero shall have been. lent tMt 
exoeedlng *#. 6rf.. Interest may be charKud at the rate of 4 </. 
per month { 


£ /. <f. 

ItO 0 0 - u u 

0 7 6 - 0 0 

0 in 0 - 0 0 

0 12 G - 0 0 

0 1 .') 0 - 0 0 

0 17.6 - 0 0 

10 0 - 0 0 

2 0 0 and not exceeding 
2 2 0 - - 0-0 


£ #. J. 

0 0 I per month. 
0 0 11 - 


And tor every sum exceeding •lOs. and not oxcee<llng 107. at 
the rate of Sd, in the pound by the calendar month, including 
the current month j and so m proiwrtlon for any rractional 
sum. 

Pawnbrokers arc to give farthings in exchange. 

Persons applying to rctloem goods pawned within 7 days 
after the first calendar month after the same shall have been 
(iledged, may redeem the same without paying any thing for 
the limt 7 days ; and, upon applying before the expiration of 
14 days of the secoml calendar month,-shall lie .tt liberty to 
rctleem such goods, niion paying llie profit payable for 1 ca* 
lendar month and the half of another ; and in all cases where 
the parties so entitled, and appMng as aforesaid, after the ex* 
jiiratlon of the first H days, and before the expiration of the 
second month, the pawnbroki-r Is allowed to take tiie hib-rest 
of the whole second month; and the same regul.ations and 
restrictions shall take place in every suhseauent month. 

When goods are pawned for more than nt., the pawnbroker, 
liefore aovancing the money, shall itriinediatcls enter in his 
hooks a description of the pawn, the money lent thereon, the 
day of the month and year, the name of the person pawning 
and the name of the street, and nntnher of the house. If mini* 
bered, where such person reside*, and use of the letter I., if the 
jievson be a lodger, and the letters H K, if a housekeeper ; and 
also the name and abode of the owner of the party ofteriiig 
such pledge ; and if the monev lent shall not exceed such 
entry shall he made within i hours after the goods sh.all have 
been pawned ; and tlie pawnbroker shall, at the time of i.iklng 
the pawn, give to the person so pawning a chipliratc, cor¬ 
responding with the entry In the hook, which the ji.irtv pawn¬ 
ing shall take in all rases; and the pawnbroker .shall not 
rnelvo any pledge, unUnts the party so pawning Khali receive 
such duplicate. 

Jiitlet payailt'Jlir Duplicates. 

d s. d. 


If under ... gr.m,. 

6s, and under 10«. - (» 0 <ij 

1 Or. ami under - 0 0 1 

20r. and under 61. .002 

and upwards • -004 

The duplicate to he pt^kluced to the pawnbroker liefore he 
shall bo compellotl to redeliver the respective gcVKls ami chat- 
tels, except as herein-after excepted. 

The amount of profi s on tluplic.itos hhall he added on 
pledges redeemed, and such duplicate shall be kept by the 
ji.iwiiliroker for I year. 

IVrsons pawning other people’s goods without their consent 
may be niiprehcnflcd by the warrant of 1 kistice, and convictetl 
in a penalty not exceeding 61, nor less tn.m 2(lr., and the full 
value of the gooils pawned ; and if the forfeiture be not Imme¬ 
diately paid, the justice shall commit the parly to the house <if 
correction, to be kept to hard labour for 3 calendar mouths; 
and if within .3 days before the expiration of the commitment 
the forfeiture shall not hr? paid, the justk'e may order the per¬ 
son to lie publicly whijipid, and the forfeitures sh.ill lie aptilied 
toward-s making satisfaction to thejiarty Injured, .and defraying 
the costs; but if the party injured hball decline to accept such 
satisfaction ond costs, or if there fie any overplus, KUch for¬ 
feitures or over^ilus shall be paid to the poor of the parish. 

Persons forging or coiinlerfeiting duplicates m.iy he seized 
and delivered to a constable, who shall consey them before a 
lustiee ; and, upon conviction, such person shall he committed 
to the house of correction for any time not exceeding 3 calendar 
months. 

Iversons offering pledges, not giving a satlsf.ictory account 
of themselves, or tlie means by which they became jiossessed 
Ilf such goods, or wilfully giving any false inform.atloii, or " 
there shall lie reason to suspect that such gooils are stolen, 
illegallv obtained, or if .any person notentitleil toretle in goods j 
In pawn shall endeavour to redeem the same, they may be I 


seized and delivered to a constable, to be carried before 
tice; and ifthereshould appear ground for a second examin¬ 
ation, they- shall be commitaxl'to tlie connmon gaol or house of 
correction, to be dealt with according to law; or where such 
proceedings are not authorised by tlie nature of the offence, 
the party shall be c^ommitted for any time not exceeding 5 
calendar months. 

Persons buying or taking In pledge unfinished goods, linen, 
or app<irel, intrusted to otliera 4** waatk or mend^ shall forfeit 
double the sum lent, and restore the goo*bi> 

Peace officers arc empowered to search fior unfinisbed goods 
which shall lie come by unlawfully. 

VV'hen goods are unlawfully pawned, the pawnbroker Is to 
restore them; and their hoosea may be searchetl during the 
hours of business, by a warrant from a magistrate for the dis¬ 
covery of such projierty. 

Persons producing notes or memorandums are to be deemed 
the owners of the property. 

Where duplicates are lost, the pawnbroker, upon nfRdavU 
made by the owner of such loss before a magistrate, shall de¬ 
liver another duplicate. 

tionds pawneil are deemed forfeited at the end of a year ; 
but, on notice from persons having goods in pledge, 3 months 
further are to be allowed beyond the year for redemption ; such 
notice to be given before the twelvemonth 1* expired. 

All goods p.iwiieil may be sold at the expiration of arts whole 
year; and all gooils so forfeited, on which above lOs. and not 
exceeding 10/. shall have been lent, shall be sold by public 
auction, and not otherwise; notice of such sale being twice 
given, at least .3 days before tlie auction, in a public newspaner, 
upon jialn of forfeiting to the owner of the goods not more titan 
51. nor less than 2/. 

All pictures, prints, hooks, bronzes, K(.*itiies, busts, carvings 
in Ivory and marble, cameos, intaglios, musical, mathematicrii 
and philosophical instTuments, and china, shall be sold by 
themselves, and without other goods, 4 times only In every 
year: viz. on the Ist Monday in January, April, July, and 
Ocloher, in every year. 

I’awnbrokiTs are not to piircha.so gomls, while In their nis- 
tod>, nor t.ike in pledges from persons under 12 years of age, 
or iiitoxiratcd ; nor take m any goods before S In the forenoon 
or after H in the evening between Michuelm/is-day and Jjidy~ 
dax), or before 7 In the forenoon or after 9 in the evening 
during tlic remainder of the year, excepting only uniU 11 on 
the evenings of Satuxday, and the evenings jm-cedlng Good 
Friday and Chtishnas~daxi, and every fast or thanksgiving day. 

An aevnunt of the sale of plmlges for mote th.xn 10s. is to be 
eutereil by pawnbrokers in a book, anti the Kurpliis Is to be 
p.iitl to the owner of the ginnls p.iwned, if dcmandetl within 
Mnr years of tlie s.ile, tiiuler pen.ilty of Wl, and treble the sum 
lent. 

Pawnbrokers are to pi.arc in view the table of profits; and 
their name and business Is to be placed over tlie dooi. on 
penalty t»f 10/. 

Pawnbrokers injuring goods, or selling tliem before the time 
specified, shall, ui>on appliration to a magistrate, be iotn|ielled 
to make satisfaction for the same; and if the s.itisfai lion 
awarded shall be equal to or exceed the iiriiu.ip.tl and jiroiits, 
the pawnbroker shall deliver the goods pledged to the owners 
without bting paid any thing for principal or profit. 

Pawnbrokers shall produce their liooks before a magistrate ; 
or, refusing so to do, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding Wl, nor 
less than 

Pawnbrokers ofTondlng against this act, sh.ill forfeit for evtry 
oflence not less than 4ns. nor more titan 10/, 

It h.as been held by the ('ourt ol King’s Bench, that a pawn¬ 
broker has no right to sell unredeemeil plwlgea, after the ex¬ 
piration of a year from the time the gooiU were pledgeti, if, 
while they are In his pi>8=ossion, the original owner tender him 
the priiicin.al and interest due. — (Irofter y. Smith, 22d of 
January, 1820.) On a moiion for a new trial, Lord 'renti-rdcn 
said, “ I am of opinion, that if the pledge be not reiWmecl at 
the ex)iirntion of a year and a dav, (and no notice given that 3 
months further are to be allowed for il.s redemption,) the 
pawnliroker has a right to expose it to sale so soon as lie ran, 
consistently with the provisions of the act; l)Ut if at any time 
before the sale hat aeluatly taken place, the owner of the goods 
tender the principal and interest, and expenses inciirred, he 
has Bwight to his goods, and the pawnbroker is not injured; 
for the power of sale is allowed him merely to secure to him 
the money which he has advanccil, togellier with tlie higli 
rate of interest which the law allows to him in Iu.s cliaracter 
of p.swnbroker.” 


Such is the present state of the law with respect to pawnbrokers. On the whole, the 
regulations seem to be judiciously devised. Perliaps, however, tiie rate of interest on 
small deposits miglrt be advantageously lowered. Tiie law allows interest at the rate of 
per month to be charged on loans of ‘2s. 6d., which is at the rate of 20 per cent. : 
but the same sum of \d. per month is exigible from all smaller loans; and as very 
many do not exceed 1.7. 6d,, and even 6//., the interest on them i,s exceedingly oppros.sive. 
No doubt there is a groat deal of trouble with respect to such loans; but still, consider¬ 
ing the vast number of advances under 2s. 6d., it would seem that the interest on them 
might be somewhat reduced. Perhaps, too, it might be advisable, still better to secure 
compliance with the statute, to enact that no one should be licensed as a pawnbroker 
without producing sufheient security for a certain sum, to be forfeited in the event of 
bis knowingly or wilfully breaking or evading any of its provision!?. This would pre¬ 
vent (what Colquhoun says is not an uncommon practice) swindlers from becoming 
paAvnbrokers, in order to get the means of selling stolen goods. —• ( IWatisd on the Police 
of the Metropolis, 2d ed. p. 156.) 

Tt would be a useful regulation to oblige pawnbrokers to insure against losses by fire. 
Much mischief has been occasioned by the neglect of this precaution. 

The duties on pawnbrokers’ licences produced, in 1841, 16,365/. 
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4. Notices Patonbroking in Italy., France, ^c. —The practice of advancing money 
to the pOor, either with or without interest, seems to have been occasionally followed in 
antiquity.— {Beckmann, vo\. in. p. 14. 1st Eng. ed.) But the first public establish¬ 
ments of this sort were founded in Italy, under the name of Monti di Pieta, in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. As it was soon found to be impossible to procure the means of 
supporting such establishments from voluntary contributions, a bull for allowing interest 
to be charged upon the loans made to the poor was issued by Leo X. in 1521, lliese 
establishments, though differing in many respects, have universally for their object to 
protect the needy from the risk of being plundered by the irresponsible individuals to 
whom their necessities might oblige them to resort, by accommodating them with loans 
on comparatively reasonable terms. And though their practice has not, in -all instances, 
corresponded with the professions they have made, there seems no reason to doubt that 
they have been, speaking generally, of essential service to the poor. 

From Italy these establishments have gradually spread pver the Continent. The 
Mont de Piete, in Paris, was established by a royal ordinance in 1777; and after being 
destroyed by the Revolution, was again opened in 1797. In 1804, it obtained a monopoly 
of the business of pawnbroking in the capital. Loans are made, by this establishment, 
upon deposits of such goods as can be preserved, to the amount of two thirds of the 
estimated value of all goods other than gold and silver, and to four fifths of the value of 
the latter. No loan is for less than 5 francs (2s. 6d.'). ITie advances are made for a 
year, but the borrower may renew the engagement. Interest is fixed at the rate of one 
per cent, per month. 

'I'he Mont de Piete has generally in deposit from 600,000 to 650,000 articles, worth 
from 12,000,000 to 13,0(X),000 francs. The expense of management amounts to from 
60 to 6.5 centimes for each article ; so that a loan of .3 francs never defrays the expenses 
it qccasions, and the profits are wholly derived from those that exceed 5 francs. At an 
average tlie profits amount to about 280,000 francs, of which only about 155,000 are 
derived from loans upon deposit, about 125,000 being the produce of other funds at the 
disposal of the company. 

In some respects, particularly the lowness of interest upon small loans, and the 
greater vigilance exercised with respect to the reception of stolen goods, the Mont de 
Pictc has an advantage over the pawnbroking establishments in this country. It may 
be doubted, however, whether it is, on the whole, so well fitted to attain its objects. 
The limitation of the loans to 3 francs would be felt to be a serious grievance here, 
and it can hardly be otherwise in France; nor is it to be supposed, that the servants of 
a great public establishment will be so ready to assist poor persons, having none but 
inferior articles to offer in security, as private individuals anxious to get business. 
And such, in point of fact, is found to be the case, not in Paris only, but in all those 
parts of the Continent where the business of pawnbroking is confined to a few establish¬ 
ments. And hence, though the question be not free from difficulty, it would seem 
that, were the modifications already suggested adopted, our system would be the best 
of any. 

For further information with respect to this curious and interesting subject, the 
reader is referred to the Traite de la Bienfuisance Puhlique of Degerando, iii. 1— 55.; 
besides giving a succinct historical notice of Monts de Piete, the learned author has 
discussed most part of the knotty questions connected with the proper organisation of 
these establishments, and with their influence on society, with equal sagacity and 
ability. 

PEARL-ASH. Sec Potash. 

PEARLS (Du. Paarlen ; Fr. Perles; Gcr. Perlen ; It. Perle; Lat. Margarita; Rus. 
Shemtscht/g, Perlii ; Sp. Perlas ; Arab. Looloo; Cyng. Mootoo ; Hind. Mootie'), are well 
known globular concretions found in several species of shell-fish, but particularly the 
mother-of-pearl oyster ( Concha margaritifera Lin.). Pearls should be chosen round, 
of a bright translucent silvery whiteness, free from stains and roughness. Having these 
qualities, the largest are of course the most valuable. The larger ones have frequently 
the shape of a pear; and when these are otherwise perfect, they are in great demand 
for ear-rings. Ceylon pearls are most esteemed in England. 

Value, §*c. of Pearls. —Pe.arls were in the highest possible estimation in ancient Rome, 
and bore an enormous price. — {Principium cidmenque omnium rerum pretii, margaritas 
tenent. — Plin, Hist. Nat. lib. x. o. 35.) Their price in modern times has very much 
declined; partly, no doubt, from changes of manners and fashions; but, more probably, 
from the admirable imitations of pearls that may be obtained at a very low price. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Milburn, a handsome necklace of Ceylon pearls, smaller than a large ' 
pea, costs from 170/. to 3001. ; but one of pearls about the size of peppercorns may be 
had for 1 51 .: the pearls in the former sell at a guinea each, and those in the latter at 
about 1«. 6d. When the pearls dwindle to the size of small shot, they are denominated 
seed pearls, and are of little value. Tltey are mostly sent to China. One of the most 

3 R 
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remarkable pearls of which we have any authentic account was bought by Tavernier^ at 
Catifa, in Arabia, a fishery famous in the days of Pliny, for the enormous sum of 
110,000/.! It is pear-shaped, regular, and without blemish. The diameter is *63 inch 
at the largest part, and the length from 2 to 3 inches. 

Much difference of opinion has existed among naturalists with respect to the pro¬ 
duction of pearls in the oyster; but it seems now to be generally believed that it is 
the result of disease, and is formed in the same manner as bezoar — (see Bezoau) ; 
pearls, like it, consisting of successive coats spread with perfect regularity round a 
foreign 7md€us. In fact, the Chinese throw into a species of shell-fish {mytilua cygneui^ 
or swan muscle), when it opens, 5 or 6 very minute mother-of-pearl beads strung 
on a thread ;"and in the course of a year they are found covered with a pearly crust, 
which perfectly resembles the real pearl. — ( Milburn's Orient. Cum. ; Ainslie's Mat. 
Indica, §*c.) • * 

Fearl Fishet'ies. — The pearl syster Is fished in various parts of the world, particularly on the west 
roast of Ceylon ; at Tutiooreen, in tiie province of Tinnevelley, on the coast of Coromandel; at the Bahrein 
Islands, in the GuJph of Persia ; at the Sooloo Islands ; off the coast of Algiers ; off St. Margarita, or Pearl 
Islands, in the West Indies, and other places on the coast of Colombia ; and In the Bay of Panama, in the 
South Sea. Pearls have sometimes been found on the Scotch coast, and In various other places. 

The pearl fishery of Tuticoreen is monopolised by the Past India Company, and that of Ceylon by 
government. But these monopolies are of no value; as in neither case does the sum for which the fishery 
is let equal the expenses incurred in guarding, surveying, and managing the banks. It is, therefore, .snt- 
fkleiitly obvious that this .system ought to be abolished, and everyone allowed to fish on paying a moderate 
licence duty. The fear of exhausting the banks is quite ludicrous. The fishery would be abandoned as 
unprofitable long before the breed of oysters had been injuriously diminished ; and in a few years it would 
be as productive as ever. Besides giving fresh life to the fishery, the abolition of the monopoly would put 
an end to some very oppressive regulations, enacted by the Dutch more than a century ago. 

Perstan Gulph _The most extensive pearl fisheries are those on the several banks not far distant from 

the island of Bahrein, on the west side of the Persian Gulph, in lat. 2(3*^ 50' N., long. 61® 10' E. ; but pearl 
oysters are found along the whole of the Arabian cOfist, and round almost all the islands of the gulph. Such 
as are fished in the sea near tiie islands of Karrak and Corgocontain pearls said to be of a superior colour 
and description. 'I'lrey arc formed of 8 layers or folds, whilst others have only 5, but the water is -too 
deep to make fishing for them eitiier very profitable or ea.s)'. Besides, tiie entire monopoly of the fishery 
is in the hands of th? sheik of Bushirc, who seems to consider these islands as his immediate property. 

“ The fisliing season is divided into two portions— Iho one called the short .and cold, the otlier the 
long and hot. In the cooler wcatlicr of the month of dum*, diving is practised along the coast in shallow 
water; but it is not until the inteuhely hot months of .luly, August, and September, that the Bain ciu 
banks are much frequented. The water on them Is about 7 fathoms deep, and the divers are much incon- 
venlenctxl when it is cold ; indeed, they c-an do little when it l.s not as warm as tiie air, and it froqncnlly 
becomes even more so in tlie hottest months of the summer. When they dive, they compress the nostrils 
tightly with a small piece of horn, which keeps the water out, and stuff their ear.s with bees’ wax for 
the same purpose. Tliey attach a net to tlieir waists, to contain the oysters ; and aid their descent by 
means of a stone, whicli they hold by a rope attached to a boat, and shake it when they wish to be drawn 
up. From what 1 could learn, 2 minutes may bo considered as rather above the average time of their 
rem.aining under water. Although severe laiiour, and very exh.austing at the time, diving is not consi¬ 
dered }iarticulariy injurious to tiie constitution; even old men practise it. A person usimilv dives from 
12 to I.') times a day in favourable w'catiier ; but when otherwise, 3 or 4 times only. The work Ls performed 
on an empty stomach. When the diver becomes fatigued, he g(ws to sleep, and does not eat until lie lias 
slept some time. 

“• At Bahrein alone, the annual amount produced by the pearl fishery may be reckoned at from 
200,000/. to 240,000/, If to this, the purch.asi'S made by the Bahrein merchants or agents at Aboott-llieo 
Sharga, llas-ul Khyinack, &c. be .added, which may amount to half as much more, there will be a total 
of about 300,0(K)/. or 300,000/.; but this Is calculated to include the w’hole pearl trade of the gulph ; for it 
is believed tiiat all the principal merchants of India, Arabia, and Persia, who deal in pearls, in;ikc their 
purchases, through agents, at Bahrein. I have not admitted in the above estimate much more than one 
iixth of the amount some native mercli.ants have stated it to be, as a good deal seemed to be matter of 
gne.ss or opinion, and it is dinicuit to get at facts. My own estimate is in some measure checked bj' the 
estimated profits of the small boats. But even the sum which I have estimated is an enormou.s annual 
value for an article found in otlier parts of the world as well as here, and which is never used in its 
best and most valuable state, except ns an ornament. Large quantities of the seed pearls are used 
throughout Asia, in ttie composilioii of majoons, or electuaries, to form whic h all kinds of precious 
stones are occasionally mixed, after being pounded, excepting, indeed, diamonds ; tliese being consi¬ 
dered, from their hardness, as utterly indigestible. The in.ajoon, in which there is a large cpiantily of 
pearls, is much sought lor and rained, on account of it.s supposed stimulating and restorative qualitie.s. 

“ ’Pile Bahrein pearl fishery boats are reckoned to amount to about 1,.W(), and the trade is In the h.iuds 
of merchants, some of wiiom possess considerable capital. They bear hard on the produci^rs or fishers, 
and even those who make tiie greatest exertions in diving hardly have food to eat. The merchant 
advances some money to the fishermen at cent percent., and a portion of dates, rice, and other n€x,’e?sary 
articles, all at the supplier’s own price ; he also lets a boat to them, for which he ^ets one share of tiie 
gross profits of all that Is fi.shed ; and, finally, he purchases the pearls nearly at his own price, for the 
unhappy fishermen are generally in hts debt, and tliercforc .at his mercy.”— {^lanuscript Notes commu^ 
nicatedby Major D. Witson, late Political Ilesident at Bushire.) 

The fishery at Algiers was fanned by an English association in 1826, but we are Ignorant of their 
success. 

7’he pearl fisheries on the coa.st of Colombia weroat onetime of very great value. In 1687, upward.sof 
697 lbs. of pearls arc said to have been imported Into Seville. Philip II. had mie from St. Margarita, which 
weighed 250 carats, and was valued at ISO.OIX) dollars. But, for many years past, the Colombian pearl 
fisheries have been of comparatively little Iraportanre. During the mania for joint stock companies, in 
182.5, two were formed ; —one, on a large scale, for prosccutlngihe jpearl fishery on the co.ast of Colombia; 
and another, on a smaller scale, for prosecuting It in the Say ot Ptinama and the Pacific. Both were 
abandoned in 1826. ~, ,, 

The best fishery ground is said to be In from C to 8 fathoms water. The divers continue under water 
from a minute to a minute and a half, or at most 2 minutes. They have a sack or bag fastened to tiie 
neOk, in which they bring up the ovsters. The exertion is extremely violent; and the divers are unhealthy 
and short-Uvod. 

Pearl Shells, commonly called Mother-of-penrl shells, are imported from various 
parts of the I^st, and consist principally of the shells of the pearl oyster from the Gulph of 
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Persia and other places, particularly the Sooloo Islands, situate between Borneo and the 
I’hilippines, the shores of which afford the largest and fipcst shells hitherto discovered. 
On the in.side, the shell is beautifully polished, and pf the whiteness and water of pearl 
itself: it has the same lustre on the outside, after the external lamina; have been removed. 
Mother-of-pearl shells are extensively used in the arts, particularly in inlaid work, and 
in the manufacture of handles for knives, buttons, toys, snuflT-boxes, &c. The Chinese 
manufacture them into beads, fish, counters, spoons, &c.; giving them a finish tq which 
European artists have not been able to attain. Shells for the European market should 
be chosen of the largest size, of a beautiful pearly lustre, thick and even, and free from 
stains. Reject such as are small, cracked or broken, or have lumps on them. When 
stowed loose as dunnage, they are sometimes allowed to pass free of freiglit,— (Milburn's 
Orient. Com.) Tlie imports during the 3 years ending with 1842 amounted, at an 
average, to al>outsl^50,0(X) lbs. a year. 

PEAS (Ger. Erhsen ; Fr. Poin ; It. Piselliy Bisi; Sp. PesoJes, Guisnntes; Rus. G'orocA). 
Tlie pea Is one of the most esteemed of the leguminous or pulse plants It is supposed 
to be indigenous to the south of Europe, and was cultivated by the Greeks and Romans, 
the latter of wliom proliably introduced it into Britain. There are many varieties ; but 
the common garden pea sativum)^ and the common grey or field pea (P'snm 

arvense), are the most generally cultivated; being reared in large quantities in all parts 
of the country, particularly in Kent. But since the introduction of the drill husbandry 
the culture of the pea as a field crop has been to a considerable extent superseded by the 
bean. Sometimes, however, it is drilled along with the latter ; for, being a climbing 
plant, it attaches itself to the bean, so as to admit the ground being hoed; at the same 
time that the free admission of air about its roots promotes its growth. It is not possible 
to frame any estimate of the consumption of peas. The field pea is now hardly ever 
iranufactured into meal for the purpose of being made into bread, as wjis formerly the 
ease in many parts of the country ; but there is rea.son to think that the garden pea is 
now more extensively used than ever, — ( Loudon's Ency. of Ayriculture ; Brown on 
Bnral Affairs, vol. ii. p. 72. For an account of the laws regulating the importation, 
he. of peas, sec Cohn Laws and Corn Trade.) Leguminous crops are very extensively 
cultivated in India. 

PECK, a dry measure for grain, pulse, See. The standard, or Imperial peck, con¬ 
tains 2 gallons, or 554*55 cubic inches. Four pecks make a bushel, and 4 bushels a 
coomb, — (See Weights and Measures.) 

I^ELLITORY, the root of a perennial plant {Anthemis pyrethrum), a native of the 
I.revnnt, Barhary, and the south of Europe. The root is long, tapering, about the 
thickness of the finger, with a brownish cuticle. It is imported packed in bales, some¬ 
times mixed with other roots, from wliich, however, it is easily distinguished. It is 
inodorou.s. When chewed, it seems at first to be insipid, but after a few seconds it 
excites a glowing heat, and a pricking .sensation on the tongue and lips, which remains 
for 10 or 12 minute.s. The pieces break with a short resinous fracture; the transverse 
section presenting a thick brown bark, studded with black shining points, and a pale 
yellow radiated inside. It is used in medicine as a stimulant. — (^Thomson's Dispense 
atanj.) Tfic price varies, including the duty {Gd.), from 2#. to 2«. Gd. per lb. 

PENCILS (Ger. Pi?iscl; 14u. Pinseefen ; Fr. Piuceauv ; It. Pennelli ; Sp. Pi7tce?es), 
the instruments used by painters in laying on their colours. They are of various kinds, 
and made of various materials ; some being formed of the bristles of the boar, and others 
of camel’s hair, the down of swans, &c. 

PENCII.S, BLACK I.EAD, See Br.ACK Lead Pencils. 

PENKNIVES (Ger. ; Fr. Can iff ; It. 2'emperini; Sp, Corta plumas), 

small knive.s, too well known to need any particular description, used in making and 
mending pens. I’lie best and most highly ornamented penknives are manufactured in 
London and Sheffield. 

PENNY, formerly a silver, bilt now a copper coin. This was the first silver coin 
struck in England by our Saxon ancestors, being the 240th part of their pound ; so that 
its weight was about 22^ grains Troy. 

PENS (Fr. Plumes d ecrire ; Gcr. Schreihfedern; It. Penne da scrivere ; Rus. Peru 
StwoU), well known instruments for writing, usually formed of the quills of the goose, 
swan, or .some other bird. Metallic pens have been occasionally employed for a length¬ 
ened period ; but it is only within these few years that they have been extensively intro- 
diuied. They are now, however, tnanufactured in vast quantities, and of an immense 
variety of forms. But though they have superseded, to a very considerable extent, the 
use of quills, and have some peculiar advantages, it does not appear possible to give 
them the elasticity of the quill, nor to fit them so well for quick and easy writing on 
common descriptions of paper. 

PENNYWEIGHT, a Troy weight, being the 20th part of an ounce, containing 
24 grains. 

^ 3 R 2 
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PEPPER (Fr. Poivre. s Ger. Pfeffer; Du. Peper ; It. Pepe; Sp. Pimienta i Rus. 
Perez ; Lat. Piper), the berry or fruit of different species of plants, having an aromatic, 
extremely hot, pungent taste, used in seasoning, &c. Tlie following sorts of pepper are 
met with in commerce : — 

I. Black Pepper (Fr. Poivre ; Oqt, Schwarzen pfeffer ; It. Pepe negro; Sp. Pimi¬ 
enta; Sans. Mercha; Hind. Gol-mirch; Malay, Lada; Jav. Marika), the fruit of a 
creeping plant {Piper nigrum), one of the pepper genus, of which there are upwards of 
80 species. It is cultivated extensively in India, Siam, the Eastern islands, &c. It 
requires the support of other trees, to which it readily adheres. It climbs to the height 
of 20 feet; but is said to bear best when restrained to the height of 12 feet. It begins 
to })roduce at about the 8d year, and is in perfection at the 7th; continues in this state 
for 3 or 4 years; and declines for about as many more, until it ceases to be worth keep¬ 
ing. Tlie fruit grows abundantly from all the branches, in long sutidl clusters of from 
20 to 50 grains; when ripe, it is of a bright red colour. After being gathered, it is 
spread on mats in the sun, when it loses its red colour, and becomes black and shrivelled 
as we see it. The grains are separated from the stalks by hand rubbing. That which 
has been gathered at the proper period shrivels the least; but if plucked too soon, it will 
become broken and dusty in its removal from place to place. The vine produces two 
crops in the year; but the seasons are subject to great irregularities. 

Pepper should be chosen of a pungent aromatic odour, an extremely hot and acrid 
taste, in large grains, firm, sound, and with few wrinkles—for of these it always has 
some. Reject that which is shrivelled, or small grained, or which on being rubbed will 
break to pieces. 

In point of quality, the pepper of Malabar is usually reckoned the best; but there is 
no material difference between it and that of Sumatra, and the other islands. In the 
market of Bengal, where they meet on equal terms, the produce of Malabar is generally 
about 2 per cent, higher than the other. In Europe, there is generally a difference of 
\d. per lb. in favour of Malabar ; but in China they are held in equal estimation. 

Black pepper sold ground, is said‘to be often adulterated with burnt crust of bread. 

II. White Pepper is made by blanching the finest grains of the common black pepper 
by steeping them for a while in water, and then gently rubbing them, so as to remove 
the dark outer coat. It is milder than the other, and is much prized by the Chinese; 
but very little is imported into England. 

III. Cayenne Pepper is the produce of several varieties of the Capsicum, an annual 
plant, a native of both the Indies. The best, which is brought home from the West 
Indies ready prepared, is made from the Capsicum tmccalum (bird pepper). It has an 
aromatic, extremely pungent, acrimonious taste, setting the mouth, as it were, on fire, 
and the impression remaining long on the palate. It is sometimes adulterated with 
muriate of soda ; and sometimes with a very deleterious substance, the red oxide of lead ; 
but this fraud maybe detected by its weight, and by chemical tests. — (See Chillies.) 

IV. liONO Pepper. — This species is the produce of a perennial {Piper lerngum), a 
native of Malabar and Bengal. The fruit is hottest in its immature state ; and is there¬ 
fore gathered while green, and dried in the sun. It is imported in entire spikes, wliich 
are about 1^ inch long. It has a weak aromatic odour, an intensely fiery pungent taste, 
and a dark grey colour. The root of long pepper is a favourite mediejne among the 
Hindoos. 

Die quantities of the last 3 species of pepper importcil are quite inconsiderable, 
compared with the quantity of black pepper. — {Milburn's Orient. Cmn. ; Ainslies Mat. 
In^liva ; Thomson's JJisitensatorg, §*c. ) 

Trade in Pepper. Consumption of, and Duties on, in England. — Pepper i.s exten¬ 
sively used, all over Eiiro})c and the East, as a condiment. It was originally imported 
into this country by way of the Levant (sec ante, p. 517.); and for many years after the 
establishment of the East India Company, it formed the most important article of their 
imports. In nothing has the beneficial effect of opening the Indian trade been so 
unequivocally displayed as in the instance of pejqier. The private traders have resorted 
to new markets, and discovered new sources of supply, which had hitherto been wholly 
unexplored ; so that there has been not only a very great increase in the quantity of 
pepper brought to Europe, but also a very great fall in its price, which does not now 
exceed a third part of what it amounted to in 1814 1 

Pepper for a lengthened period was one of the most grossly over taxed articles in the 
British tariff. Until 182.3, the duty was 2«. Gd. per lb. —a duty so exorbitant, that 
one would be inclined to think it had been imposed to put a total stop to the 
use of the article. In 1826, the duty on pepper from a British possession was reduced 
to Is. per lb. ; but even this duty, as compared with the price of the article (3d. to 4d. 
per lb.), was quite oppressive, amounting to no less tlian from 300 to 400 per cent,; 

that it was further anil most properly reduced in 1837, to 6d. per lb. And in con¬ 
sequence principally of thc.se reductions, the entries of pepper for home consumiition,. 
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which, previously to 1826, had not amounted to 1,450,000 lbs, in any one year, amounted 
in 1852 to 3,524,502 lbs. 1 Still, however, the duty as compared with the price of 
pepper, is decidedly too high ; and should not exceed 2d. or at most per lb. Were 
the duty reduced to this amount, pepper would become accessible to the lower classes, 
to whom its free use would be of much importance; and if so, the probability is,.that 
the consumption would in no very lengthened period be doubled or more, which would 
cither prevent the revenue from sustaining any loss by such a measure, or make it 
not worth mentioning. 


Account of the Quantities of Pepper imported into the U. Kingdom in each Year from 1838 to 1852, ho!h 
inclusive, and of the Quantities re-exported, and the Quantities entered for Consumption during the 
same Period. —(PaW. Paper, No. 928. Sess. 1853.) 


Years. 

Import', from within 

K. 1,1 Co.'s Charter. 

Imports from all Farts. 

OuantitiM re exported 
from U. Kingclom. 

Quantities entered for 
Consumpilon. 

18.18 

.5,.5i7,005 

.1,682,.142 

3,077,109 

2,6.15,1.10 

18.19 

9,777,.197 

9,798,0.59 

8,3.11,226 

2,645,903 

1810 

.5,871..16(5 

.5,927,969 

.5,049,123 

•2,741,9.53 

1811 

1S,0()9,,17.5 

1.5,0.14,466 

6,.17.1,115 

2,751,717 

1842 

5.97,1,069 

6,021,290 

5..573.820 

2,680,686 

1815 

4,046,181 

4,083,160 

2,651,6.50 

2,74.1,824 

1814 

8,00.1.457 

6,<1«7,099 

4,040,851 

3,096,382 

181.5 

9.802.710 

9.8.52,981 

7,2 74,.150 

3,210,2.57 

ISIH 

6,790,5.1.5 

6,096,586 

2,874,520 

3,30.1,365 

1817 

4,5.56,185 

4.6(,9.9.10 

2,9.10,018 

2,967,000 

1818 

7,981,022 

8.12.5,545 

4,.18.5,010 

3,188,417 

1819 1 

4.662,991 

4,796.012 

4,712,4.11 

3,258,515 

18.10 

7,188,10.5 

8,082.519 

3,727,183 

3.174,125 

1851 

.1,8,1.5,107 

3,996,295 

2,709,7.55 

3,.103,40.1 

1Sj2 

6,02 <.20.5 1 

6.(..11.700 

1.512.366 

3.524,502 


The duty of per lb. produced, in 1852, 92,462/. 16s. 

Supply of Pepper _The following Instructive details with respect to the supply of pepper are taken 

from the AliMgnporc Chronicle, to which they were contributed by John Crawfurd, Esq. — than whom 
tiuifo cau.lbe no more competent authority as to such subjects. 

Of all the products of the Eastern islands, and of the countries immediately In their neighbourhood, in 
demand among strangers, black popper is the most important, both in value «nd quantity. 

The pepper countries extend from aliout the longitude of 96° to tliat of 115° H., beyond which no pepper 
is to be found ; and they reach from 6° S. latitude to about 12° N., where it again ceases. Wfthin these 
limits we have Sumatra, Boineo, llie Malayan peninsula, and certain countries lying on the east coast o,' 
the Gulph of Siam. 

The whole produce of the island of Sumatra is estim.ated not to fall short of 168,000 piculs of 133^1 lbs. 
each ; the soutii-wost coast being said to produce 1.50,000, and the north east coast 18,000 piculs. 

The pepper ports on the'north-east co.ast of Siim.itra are Tainkat and Delli, with Sardang, The first 
2 produce l.'j,0()0 piculs, and the latter 3,000 annually. The cultivation is carried on by the Batta nation 
in the interior. 

The ports on the south-west coast, and the amount of their produce, as given in a recent estimate, are 
as follows ! viz. port and district of Trnmah. 40,000; district of Pulo Dna, 4,000; ditto of Cinat, 30,000; 
coast from Tampat Tuan to Susu, 33,000; port of Susu, 1,000; Kualla Batta, 20,000; Analubu, 2,000; 
ilistricts to the north of Analubii, 20,000 ; making in all, 1.50,000 piculs. 

Here it is of Importance to remark that the i iilture and production are extremely fluctuating. 

During the last pepper season, there obtained cargoes on the we'-t coast of Sumatra, 27 American ships, 
6 country traders, 4 large French ships, besides the sidps belonging to the East India Company, which 
generally take aw'ay .500 tons. Neai ly the whole of this trade is in the Ijands of Europeans or Americuns ; 
the pepper finds its way to Europe, lo America, and in a smsU proportion to Chin.t. 

The north-east coast of Sumatra, from Pedier down to the Carimons, is estimated, as already raen- 
tioncil, to produce 18,000 piculs. Prince of Wales Island is the principal depoi for this, from whence 
the^^reatest part is exported to India and China. The produce of Prince of Wales Island itself Is about 
15,000 piculs. 

Of the islands at the mouth of the Straits of Malacca and Singapore, Bingtang, on which Rhio is situ¬ 
ated, and adjacent islands, nroduee 10,000 piculs ; and Lingga about 2,000. A large proportion of this is 
broiiglit to Singapore, whiUi exported last year about 21,000 piculs ; some part to Bengal and China, but 
principally to Europe direct, in free traders. 

'I’lie west coast of the Malayan peninsula produces no pepper, with the exception of about 4,000 piculs 
afforded by the territory of Malacca. 

On the e St coast o( the peninsula, the prod\iction of pepper is very considerable. The ports of Patanl 
.ami Calantan — chh fly the latter —yield about 16,000 piculs annually, and 'I'rlnganu about 8,000. ^ 
portion of this is brought to Singapore and Penang; but we believe the greater propertion goesdirect to 
China in junks, of which 3 large ones frequent Tringanu annuallv, and 1 Ciilantan. The Americans, too, 
occasionally visit these ports. In the ye.ir 1821, 3 vessels of considerable burden obtained cargoes. 

The oftst coast of the Gulph of Siam, from the latitude of 10^° to that of 12J“ N., affords an extensive 
produce of pepper. This coast is scarcely known, even by name, to the traders of F.urope. The principal 

g orts here are Chantibun, Tungyai, P. ngsom, and Knmpop; the first 2 being under the dominion of 
iam, and the latter under th.at of Kamboja. The whole produce is estimated at not less than 60,000 

S iculs; 40,000 of which are brought at once to the capital of Slam ns tribute to the king, and the whole 
rids its way to China in junks. It rem.ains only to estimate the produce of the island of Borneo. The 
wliole produce of Borneo is estimated at about 20,000 piculs; of which a large viiare is carried to China 
direct in jmiks, some by Portuguese vessels; and about 7,0(0 piculs are now annually brought by the 
native craft of the country itself to .Singapore in the course of that free trade, whicli is happily flourish¬ 
ing at this settlement. 'I he data which have been stated will enable us to estimate the whole production 
of the Malayan Archipelogo, including that of the peninsula of Malacca, and that of the east coast of the 
Gulph pf .Siam, at 30-’,000 piculs; and as there is no other part of the world that affords pepper, excepting 
the western coast of the peninsula of India, and this affords but 30,000 piculs, or less than 1-10th part of 
what the places we have enumerated produce, we have, accordingly, at one view, the whole production 
of the esfrth, being 338,000 piculs, or 4-*,066,666 lbs. avoirdupois. The average price of pepper has been 
lately about 9 Spanish dollars a picul; so .that the whole value drawn into India from Eurt^po, Chinn, and 
the New "World, on account of this single commodity, is 3,042,000 dollars. The quantity given in this 
statement may appear enormous; but If meted out to the whole population of the globe, or to 1,000,UOn,(}00 
of people, it would be found that the average annual consumption of an individual would amount to no 
more than 323 grains. 

Mr. Crawfurd has more recently supplied us with a revised estimate of ilie protluclion of pepper as 
follows; — 
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Smnatra (west const) • 

Do, (east do.) - - - 

IsJands in the Straits of Malacca - 
Malay peninsula - - - 

Borneo . - « . 

The localities In the previous estimate are quite correct 
right to suppress it. 


Lhs, 

20,000,000 

8 , 000,000 

3,600,000 

3,7X1.333 

2,666,667 


Siam 

Malabar 


Total 


- 8,000.000 
- 4,060,000 . 


. 50,000,000 


and we, therefore, did not think it would be 


PERCH, a lonj^ measure, 16^ feet in length - (See Weights and Measuhk.s.) 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. ITicse, as the name implies, are publica¬ 
tions which appear at fixed periotla or stated intervals, and consequently include news¬ 
papers, monthly and other magazines, quarterly reviews, and journals, and all such 
hooks as appear at monthly or other intervals. But the term “periodical publications ” 
i.s usually understood in a more confined sense, or as comprising only magazines and 
such political, literary, and scientific journals as appear at regular intervals, without 
including newspapers or works published in parts. 

Even when thus restricted, this is a very extensive and important department of 
literature. No doubt a vast deal of tra.sh gets into print by the agency of maga¬ 
zines that might not otherwise see the light; but ino.st part of these publications 
contain at the same time some superior articles ; and a few are ably conducted and 
embrace a wide range of topics. Since the establishment of the Edinburgh Review in 
1802, the quarterly journals, especially those that embrace politics and literature, have 
risen to great eminence, and have had a powerful influence over the public mind. At 
present, however, and for some time past, the influence of this class of journals has 
iiecn declining. An ably conducted daily paper is, at this moment, by far the most 
powerful engine the press can bring into the field. 

In a mercantile point of view periodical literature is of more importance than most 
persons would probably be at first disposed to admit. We have impilrecl with some 
care into the subject, and we are incliaod to think that tlie following estimate of its 
extent an*d value in 1858 may be relied on with pretty considerable confidence. 

Monthly Mngazinvs. — These in the U. Kingdom amount, including all descriptions,^ 
to about .800; and taking their average price at 7d„ and their average sale at 1,500 
copie.s, their produce will be 18,125/. a montli, and 151,5001. a year. , 

Quarterly Journals. —- There are 35 of these ; and taking the average price of each at 
4s., and their average sale at 2,000 copies, they will produce 14,000/. a quarter, and 
56,000/. a year. Hence, supposing these estimates to be nearly accurate, the annual 
produce of the sale of periodical publications (exclusive of what they yield by ad¬ 
vertisements) will amount to about 213,500/. 

PERMIT, a licence or instrument, granted by the officers of excise, certifying that 
the excise duties on certain goods have been paid, and permitting their removal from 
some specified place to another. 

Tho acts nOativo to pennits were consolidated by the stat. 2 Will. 4. c. 16. The commissioners of ex¬ 
cise provide moulds or frames for making the paper used in the printing of permits, which liave tlie water 
mark “ Kxcise Otflce” visil^ In Its substance; and the coniitcrfeiting of such frames or paper, or ^le 
having the latter in one’s possession without being able satisfactorily to account for It, are felonTe.s 
punishable by transportation. rormlt.s are not dcUvereil except on the receipt of “ request note.s,” 
specifying the places fmm and to which the gootis are to be conveyed. A pirmlty of i.s to be im¬ 
posed on all person# counterfeiting “request notes,” or fraudulently procuring or misapplying permits, 
and al- goods, for the removal of which permits are necessary, if they be removed without them, are to 
bo forfeited, and tho various parlies eng.aged in their remov.!! are to be each amerced In a penalty of ‘200^. 

It is needless to dwell on the extreme inconvenience that would result from such regulations were permits 
In extensive use But such is not tlie case, and they arc now wholly dbpeused witii, except in the case of 
a«rery few articles. 

PERRY, a fermented liquor made from pears, in the same manner as cider from 
apples. The pears best fitted for producing this liquor are exceedingly harsh and tart; 
but it is itself pleasant and wholesome. — (See Cider.) 

PETERSBURG, the modern metropolis of the Russian empire, situated at the 
confiuence of the river Neva with the eastern extremity of the Gulph of Finland, in hit. 
59'^ 56' 23" N., Ion. 30^ 18^*' E. Population, 480,000. 

This fiourishing emiioriuin was founded by I^eter the Great, whose name it bears, 
in 1703. In the same year, the first merchant ship that ever appeared on the Neva 
arrived from Holland : and the Czar, to mark his sense of the value of such visitors, 
treated the captain and crew with the greatest hospitality, and loaded them with presents. 
In 1714, 16 ships arrived at Petersburg; in 1730, the number had increased to 180; 
and so rapid has been the progress of commerce and civilisation in Russia since that 
jieriod, that, at present, from 1,200 to 1,500 ships annually enter and clear out from 
Petersburg I 

It is much to be regretted, that, although favourable to commerce, the situation of 
Petersburg is, in other respects, far from good. The ground on which it stands is low 
and swampy ; it has, on different occasions, sustained great injury from inundations; 
and the country round is, generally speaking, a morass and forest, so that almost 
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every thing required for the subsistence of the inhabitants must be brought from a dis¬ 
tance. No one less bold and daring than Peter the Great would have, thought of 
selecting such a situation for the metropolis of his empire; and none possessed of lesp 



Jlejerenceg to Plan, —A, Cronslot; B, Men-of-war haven; C, Tolboken light-house, 88 feet high, 
furnished with a fixed light. Soundings in fathoms. It appears, from the above plan, that the depth of 
water between Cronstadt and Petersburg does not, In some places, exceed 6 or 7 feet; but it is increased 
about a foot by continued westerly, and is diminished about as much by continued easterly, winds. Cron- 
Btadt Is, therefore, as already observed. In reality, the port of Petersburg i and has, indeed, no separate 
Custom-house or jurisdiction. The transfer of goods between the two places by means of lighters has 
of late years been materially facilitated by the employment of steam tugs. 
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power and resolution could have succeeded in overcoming the all but insuperable ob¬ 
stacles which the nature of the country opposed to the completion of his gigantic 

sell ernes. 

C’ronstadt, situated on a small island about 20 miles W. of ‘ Petersburg, may, in 
some measure, be considered as the port of the latter. Almost all vessels bound for 
Peforsburg touch there; and those drawing above 8 feet water load and unload at 
Cronstadt; the goods being conveyed from and to the city in lighters, the charges of 
wliich vary according to the demand at the time. The merchants’harbour at Cronstadt 
is fitted to contain about 600 ships; but it is exposed to the westerly winds. Cronstadt 
is strongly fortitied, and is the principal station of the Russian fleet. Vessels bound for 
Petersburg must pass hy the narrow channel to the south of the island, commanded by 
the fortifications of Cronstadt on the one side, and of Cronslot on the other. The wood- 
cut on the previous page, taken from the official survey published by the Russian go¬ 
vernment, gives a better idea of the situation of Petersburg, Cronstadt, &c. than could 
be derived from any description. 


Monel/,-AecauSUxn lire kept nt Petenburj?, and throughout 
lluHslii, ill roubleii of lUU co|ie( ks. 

'J'ho only (told coin at preitent struck la the | Imperial, or 
rouble piece, =lb<. aterling vei> iiearljr. 1 he ailver rouble, 
yvorili .1*. sterling very nearly, was declared, by a ukase 
iwue<t in 1H3S, to be worth pa|ier roublea. 

Hut another ukase, issiieil on the 1-llh June, 1S4S, directa 
that the old liank note roubles in circulation, amounting to the 
••mil of 6'l.'ii,77fi,3l(i, being equal, at the exchange of 3^, to 
171i,‘iil,SM3 silver roubles, siiould he called In, and replaced 
by an issue of 170,‘2‘^1,<I(H) bxHctK dn credit, to bo excliiingeable 
at tliv pleasure of the holder for silver roubles. This is a most 
im)Mirianr reguianon, and if U be fully carritd out, the dis¬ 
tinction tiolwceii Sliver and naper roubles will disappear; at 
the same lime that additional security will be given to all sorts 
of liidiistrliius undertakbigs, and to the ereilit of '.lie government. 

und JUeueures, — I'he llusslaii weigtiu are the same 
for gold, silver, and merchandise, vis.— 

3 Soltnicks = I I.oih. I 40 rounds =s 1 Pood, 

3^ l,uiUs = 1 Found, | 10 Foods = 1 Ilerkovitr. 

The Kussiati (lourid contfdns, aceoriling to Kelly, 6318'5 
English grains. Hence, KHI Um. Russian =: UO 'db' lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois =40'«3 kiloe. The poo<l=:i6 lbs. I ox. II drs., but 
among nierchunts it is reckoned =; 3b lbs. According to 


Nelkonbrecher, 100 lbs. RuuUn = 90'l9 lbs. avoirdupois == 
40*9 kilog.es S2‘fi lbs, of Amsterdam =e 84'444 of Hamburg. 

The principal measure for com is the chiiwert, divided Into 
2 osiiiins, 4 p.ijocks, 8 chetwericks, or 64 gemit/. 'I'he chet- 
Wert ~5‘77 Imperial bushels, lienee, 100 chetwerts =72'12 
Imperial quarters. 


In liquid measure, 

11 'Fsharkys 1 Krashka. 
8 Krashka = 1 Wedro. 
40 Wedros = 1 SoroWovy. 
The wedro = 3i English 
wine gallons, 

13 1/3 Jlottles = I Wedro. 


3 Wedros =s 1 Anker. 

6 Ankers := 1 Oxbot'. 

2 Oxhoft = I Fipe. 

In lung measure, 

16 Wewhok = 1 Arsheen. 

3 Arsheen ss l Saslieii. 
300 Sashen = 1 Verst. 


1 saslien s 7 English feet. 1 arsheen = 28 English inches. 
100 Russian feet =111 i English feet. 'I'he verst, or Russian 
mile, =5 furlongs 12 pules. 'F he English inch and foot are 
U8C<I throughout Russia, chiefly, however, in the measuring of 
timber— ■IKeih/'t Catnbist, art. Hiujia; Nelkenbrechtr, Manuel 
Vuivettel,) 

In fixing freight to England, a ton is 63 poods of hemp, flax, 
tallow, iron, copjitr, and asliis; 44 poods of lirUtles, isinglass, 
leather, and wax; 6 duxen of deals ; ,3,300 hare skins; 8 diet- 
werls of wheat or linseed; and CO pieces of sail.cloth. 


Tlic following regulations for the importation of foreign goods are strictly enforced: — 


All goods lirijiorted must be accompanied by the following 
documents. — 

1> i he de< Iar«fion of the captain, according to the form 
ordered l>y the (histnm-house- 

2 An .itiestalioii from the Russian consul, and. where there 
is no consul, from (lie Custom-house of the place, of (he quan¬ 
tity and uuality of the goods, and a declaration that tliey are 
iioi (III* produce, inanulaiture, or propcity of an enemy’s 
cuuntiy, 

3. Hills of latlins of all goods, in which the weight, measure, 
or quantilv of each package must tie specifieii. In case the 
bills ol hiding are not exactly after this regulation, the goods 
p.iy d iiihle duty as a (me. In case more Is found than siiecitied 
III the lull of lading, tlio suriilus is coutiscalcd ; if less is found, 
the duty must Iw paid on the quantity specitied. Of wine, it 
is not sufHcleiit to specify the number of pi|>c6 or hogsheads 


only, but also their contents in gallons, he. Of lemons, the 
number in each box must besjiecitiid. Of manufactured goods, 
the me.xsure of each piece must be specified, and tlie iiumt^r 
of pieces ill eacli bale. It is IndifTeTent whelher the gross or 
the nett weight be s|»eclfiKi. If thepack.agcs be all of the same 
weight, measuie, or contents, a general sjiecilicatinn will do; 
m, for example, UK) casks alnm, of 17 lisuound each. Of dyo 
woods, the weight of the whole need ow lie mentioned. Of 
goods of small hulk, as iiewier, he., it is suiticleiit to state the 
weight of every 6 or 10 bales, but with KiieciticAllun of the 
numbers. 'Phere must not be any erasures or blots m the bill 
of lading. All goods not accompanied by these documents, or 
where tliedociiments are not according to the above regulations, 
will Ik; sent back. ^ 

Hills of lading may be made out either to some liouse, or to 
order. 


The following charges have been fixed by the merchants of Petersburg : - 

Per cent. | 


Per cunt. 

rommtssion on sales anti pnrihases • 2 

Extra < liargcs on all goods . > 1 

CotIImission and extra di.irgcs for 
gowls ilclfvercd up - - - 2 

Hioki r.ige on Sides and purchases • & 

Ihlto oil bills - - - - i 

lliito (>11 fieiglit, per ton, 60 copecks, 
ht,mills - “ 


Charges on duty, paid inwards 
Ditto, paid outwards ... 
ComniisMon tor collecting freight, or 
average inwards 

Commission for procuring freight 
outwards . . - ' . 

Pur clearauces, 40 roubles. 


I'arcoji (Joods exported, as fixed hy the Custom-house. 


during of ships, of or under 

26 lasts each, 40 roubles each vessel. 
26 to 60 do. (jO , — 

60 _ 7 y . ho _ 

75_Hmi - loo — 

100 - 160 . l-’K) _ 

160 or above, 200 ». 


in Mi.its, or sacks made of mats - 3 

Except !VIii.,covy leather, of which 
IS deducted - - - 5 

D< 1/ (iotHh, Per cent. 

Ill ban els or chest* - - - lO 

111 vessels of glass or earthenware - 20 
liisuks - - - - 2 


I Moitl Good*. 

Piessed caviare 
I .Soip - 

M eat and salt (ish - 
Tallow 


Per cent. 
• 13 
- 3 

. 20 
. to 


Tare tm Goods imported. 

Dry Goode. Per cent. 

In double socks - - >4 

In mau - - - - 3 


JUviet Goode. 

Honey • • 

Tre.ai le - - 

Ail other moist goods 


Dry Goode. 

in casks and mats together 
In baskets ... 


M;n'st Goods imported. — The following are some of the tares specified in the tariff; _. 
- 17 per cent. 


Olive oil in casks • 

of I Uly, In flasks and str.iw 
of Prance, in flasks and earthenware . 4(1a 
Salt li»h in barrels - - - - - 36 

And generally on alLmoist goods in barrels • 17 
in glass and eartlienware - 20 
MitcclUtueoue Goode. 

Cotton twist In Ivales - - - - 6 

in chesu and barrels - .15 


Cochineal must )>e weighed in the sacks after 
^ing ukeii from the casks ; for every sack of 
from 4 to 7 poods - • - . >2 lbs. 

sacks of from 2 to 3 J poods - - 1 _ 

Indigo in serons; every seron of from bk to 7 
poixls • - . - . . 3 t _ 

in 4 serons, 2^ to 4 pooda . . . 20 >. 

of Guatemala - . . - 20 per ce 

in boxes - • • . . 20 — 
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Bills drawn in Russia, and payable after date, are allowed 10 days’ grace: but if payable at sight, 3 days 
only ; Suud.'U’s and holidays are included in both cases. The Julian calendar, or old style, is still retained 
tliroughout KuBsia. This is 1*2 days later than the new style; and in leap-years, 13 days, after the month 
.of February. 

Port Charges. — The regular charges which British ships have to pay at the ports of Petersburg and 
Croustadt, comprise the following fixed dues and expenses, viz. lastage, passes, clearing at Cronstudt, 
address.money, Petersburg and Cronstadt church money, Croustadt expedition and aliowance to the 
Russia Company’s agent, for all which a charge is made in the ship’s account in one sum, proportionally 
to the ship’s register tonnage, according to the following scale, viz.: — 


X'i'i — 141 
I4ii - 161 
I6a - 181 
18i — iiOl 
‘JO'^ — ‘,121 
221 - 241 
212 — 261 
262 - 281 
282 — .101 
.102 - 321 


74 0 
79 14 
84 28 
98 O 
97 14 
102 29 
110 28 
116 14 
123 14 
128 28 


362 - 381 
382 — 401 
402 — 421 
422 — 441 
442 - 461 
462 - 481 
482 — 601 
302 — 621 
622 — 541 
612 — 661 
662 — 681 
682 — 600 


1.54 0 

162 0 
167 14 
176 14 
180 O 
188 0 
19.1 14 
200 86 
206 0 
211 0 
218 86 


TVcic/e, ^c, — Petersburg has the most extensive foreign trade of any cit^ in the north 
of Europe. This arises from its being the only great maritime outlet on the Gulph of 
Finland, and from its vast and various communications with the interior of the country. 
Few countries have such an extent of internal navigation as Russia. By means partly 
of rivers, and partly of canals, Petersburg is connected with the Caspian Sea. Goods 
are conveyed from the latter to the capital, through a distance of 1,434 miles, without 
once landing them ! The iron and furs of Siberia, and the teas of China, arc received 
at Petersburg in the same way ; but owing to the great distance of those countries, and 
the short period of the year during which the rivers and canals are navigable, they take 
.3 years in their transit. Immense quantities of goods are also conveyed during winter 
upon the ice, in sledges, to the diflerent ports, and to the nearest pristans, or places in 
the interior where barks are built for river or canal navigation. Tliey arc put on board 
in anticipation of the period of sailing, that the barks may be ready to take advantage of 
the high water, by floating down with the current as soon as the snow and ice begin to 
melt. The cargoes carried up the river into the interior during summer are principally 
conveyed to their ultimate destinations by the sledge roads during winter. The con¬ 
veyance by the latter is generally the most expeditious; and it, as well as the internal 
conveyance by water, is performed at a very moderate expense. 

The barks that come from the interior are mostly of a very rude construction, flat- 
bottomed, and seldom drawing more than 20 or 30 inches water. When they arrive at 
tlieir destination, they are sold or broken up for fire-wood. Those that leave the ports 
for the interior are of a superior description, and are comparatively few in number ; the 
commodities imported, being at an average, of much greater value relatively to their 
bulk and weight than those that are exported. 

Principal Articles of Export. — The principal articles of export are tallow, hemp, 
and flax ; grain, particularly wheat; linseed, timber, copper; hides, potashes, bristles, 
liempseed oil, furs, leather; fox, hare, and squirrel skins ; canvass and coarse linen, 
cord.age, caviare, wax, isinglass, quills, tar, &c. lallow, both for candles and soap, 
is more largely exported from this than from any other port in the Baltic or else¬ 
where, and is an article of great commercial importance.— (See Tallow.) Hemp is of 
good quality, though inferior to that of Riga : it is assorted, according to its quality, 
into clean, or firsts ; oulshot, or seconds; and half-clean, or thirds. The first sort should 
be quite clean, and free from spills; the second is less so ; and the third, or half-clean, 
contains a still greater portion of .spills, and is, besides, of mixed qualities and colours. 
Russian flax is much esteemed fur the length of its flbre; it is naturally brownish, but 
becomes very white after the first bleaching. Three qualities are distinguished; viz. 
12 head, 9 head, and G head.—(See Hemp, and Flax.) Iron of good quality, and 
preferable to that from the other Russi^i ports, is of two kinds, old and new sables, the 
former being the best. It used to be exported in considerable quantities; but the ship¬ 
ments are now much reduced.* The grain trade between this country and Petersburg 


* M. de Tegoborskl observei in regard to the exportation of Iron from Russia: — “ Blen des per- 
sonnes croient que puisque la Russie exporte du fer, e’est une preuvo qu’elle en produit plus quo 
lie port^ les besoius de la consommation lnt<5rleure. C’est une mam^rc de juger tr^^s-superficielle. 
D’aoord, cettc exportation n’a Jamals 6t6 trd8-consid«?rable ; elle ne s’cldve plus qu’h environ 7QO,00() 
on 800,000 poods, representant un valeur d’a peu pr6s 1 million de roubles d’urgeut. Puis cette 
exportation, qul no se soutient que par la bonne qualite de quelques espdees de nos fers, tres.recherch^es 
pour certains usages, n’est nullement une preuve que les besoins de la consommation interieuro soient 
satisfalts, car si lefer en Russie 4tait d meilleur marchk, on pourraii consommer plus du double de la 
production nctuelte.'* (i.300.) 
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very considerabJe importance; and Russia has become one of the prinolpal sources 
of our foreign supplies. , 


Account of the Quantities of all Sorts of Corn imported from Russia into the U. Kingdom in 1849. lHr»0, 
and 1851, in Imperial Quarters. 



Wheat. 

Harley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Indlsn Com. 

Other Sorts. 

All Sorts. 

1819 

1850 

1851 - - 

69.1,812 
gih.vhs 
t 699,172 

47,620 

12,129 

1 42,610 

2.19,828 

277,602 

488,001 

3,000 

818 

3,102 

25,.5l9 
19,721 ' 

98,176 

3.28.1 

.1,916 

1,242 

912,962 

962,703 

1,332,203 


But by far the larger portion of the wheat and all the Indian corn, is brought from 
Odessa, Taganrog (which see), and other ports on the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoif. 
The oats come principally from Archangel, but the exports from Petersburg are also 
very considerable. The Russian wheats so called to distinguish it from the azemaia, or 
soft wheat, and the or hard wheat, is the lowest description of wheat shipped 

from Petersburg. It is small-grained, and dingy coloured ; being, though sound, 
unfit for the manufacture of fine bread. The azemaia is of a larger, though still not a 
large grain, and better colour, and h is of late been extensively imported into England. 
The kubanka, or hard wheat, is a large semi-transparent grain. Its hardness has no¬ 
thing of the flinty cliaracter of the Spanish hard wheat, which it most resembles. When 
first brought to London, the millers objected to it, on account of the difficulty expe¬ 
rienced in grinding it; but it is now much esteemed. All the Russian wheats are well 
calculated for keeping, either in granary, or when made into bread : but the kubanka 
has this quality in a peculiar degree; and is in great demand for mixing with other 
wheats that are old, stale, or out of condition. A shipment of 100 chetwerts of wheat 
in Petersburg is found, when delivered here, to yield about 72 imperial quarters. 

M. dc Tegoborskl, in his elaborate and excellent treatise on the Forces Productives de 
la Russie (i. 350.), gives the following — 


Account of the Gross Quantities and Values of all Sorts of Corn (Wheat, Barley, Rye, and Oats, cxo. 
Indian Corn) exported Irom Russia in triennial Periods from 1824—26 to 1845—47, both included. 




Corn of oil 
Sorts. 

Value in 

Sil, Uou6. 


Corn of all 
Sorts. 

Value in 
•Sil. Uoub, 

(.821-26 

1827-29 

l«.".0-.12 

183.1_.1.i 

• t het. 

.1,.198,I27 
7,1^6,012 
11,.12 1,8.11 
2,211,266 

11,913,200 

2t,ltl,.Vl0 

39,107,400 

1()..1.57,900 

18.16-38 . . — 

lS.19-41 - - — 

l.S 12-44 - > — 

184.1-47 . . _ 

7.. 540.29 9 

8.864.. 561 
8,685,907 

14,.149,986 

.11,873,200 

47,763,900 

>10,1.11,100 

11.5,183,700 


Imports .— The principal imports arc sugar, especially from the Ilavannah ; coflee, 
madder, indigo, cochineal, and dye woods; cotton wool, cotton stuffs and yarn; 
machinery and mill work; woollen fabrics and woollen yarn ; linen and linen yarn j 
silk goods ; coals and salt, our exports of the former to Russia in 1851 being 215,221 
tons, and of the latter 2,010,585 bush.; iron, lead, and shot; hardware and cutlery ; 
wines, especially champagne; spices; fruits; tobacco; tea via Kiachta; with a great 
variety of other articles. 

Commercial Policy. — It has been said that the policy of Russia, in so far as respects 
commercial matters, has become more liberal of late years; but this is doubtful. Some 
changes of a more liberal character have no doubt been made; but we regret to have to 
say that they have been, if not wholly, at least to a great extent, countervailed by others 
of an opposite character. Machinery and mill-work, including ships with their tackle, 
steamers, &c., are admitted duty free; as are most articles necessary to the prosecution 
of art and science. But most articles of consumption, and some even of those most 
necessary in production, arc either excluded or loaded with oppressive duties. Those 
on iron, for example, are so very heavy that they go far to prohibit its importation, 
which does not exceed 10,000 or 12,000 tons a-year. And as the whole, or almost the 
whole of the iron made in Russia is smelted by means of wood, it cannot be' furnished 
except at a very high price... The government authorities admit that such is the case. 
Thus it is stated in the Supplement au Journal de Vlntirieur (p. 27), 4 March, 185.3, that 
“ L'emploi exchisif de bois dans nos usines entrave dlune maniere invincible le devehppe^ 
ment nlterieur de Vindustrie de fer.'* And it is further stated in the sanqe article that 
Such, in many parts of tlie empire, is the scarcity and high price of iron, that the 
peasants are all but ignorant of its use, and neither employ it in their implements, nor 
even in shoeing their horses, whose feet are left without any protection ! It may be 
supposed, perhaps, that this can be true only of the more remote and backward dis¬ 
tricts; but such is not the case. And nothing is more common in the Immediate 
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vicinity of Petersburg and Moscow than for horses to be unshod, and spades, plough- 
shareS) harrows, and such like instruments, to consist wholly of wood.* 

It is really astonishing that any government, and especially one so generally 
intelligent as that of Russia, does not eagerly adopt every possible means of putting 
an end to such a state of things, and of adding to the efficacy of the labour of its 
subjects. And to introduce a better system all that is required is to admit foreign 
ifou and iron-ware free of duty; that is, to allow the people freely to exchange 
their corn, tallow, &c., for the iron and iron implements of England and the Nether¬ 
lands. The extraordinary magnitude of the exports of corn from the empire, even with 
its present barbarous husbandry, shows what they might amount to were agriculture a 
little improved, and means of communication opened from the interior to the sea-ports. 
Under such circumstances there can be little doubt that the exportation of corn, tallow, 
flax, bristles, &c., would speedily be doubled.or trebled; and the population and the 
government would be enriched by abandoning a system which confers no kind of ad¬ 
vantage on any one, except, perhaps (for even that is very doubtful), a mere handful 
of forest proprietors. 

The duties on tea, which is mostly all imported through Kiachta, were fixed by a 
ukase issued on the 5th January 1852, at Is. 5yL per lb. Englislj on the coarser teas, 
and at 2s. 7^. per lb. English on the finer teas. This may serve as a specimen of 
Russian duties on articles of ordinary consumption. 

'I'hc duty on raw sugar imported into Russia is about 4d. per lb. English, being 
more than 100 percent, ad valorem. But this oppressive duty is imposed not so much, 
for the sake of revenue, as to encourage the production of beet-root sugar, which 
pays less than Id, per lb. Tegoborski has shown the pernicious influence of this 
system over the trade and revenue of the empire, and the interests of the consumers. 
And all this immense sacrifice is incurred for no better purpose than to divert a por¬ 
tion of the scanty capital and labour of the country to a business of which the 
eventual success, even with this extraordinary encouragement, is in the last degree 
problematical. 

According to Tegoborski (iil. 37.) the imports of raw cotton and cotton yarn into 
the empire since 1824-6 have been as under, viz. 


Ve.nTi,, 

Haw Colton. 

Cotton Thread. 

Year*. 

Raw Cotton. 

Cotton 'J hread. 

lS'2r-r, av. 

Poods, 

74,'II.S 

Poods. 

3.17,'01 

1842-4 av. 

Poods, 

5V»,.'>U 

Poods. 

592,19.1 

IS‘27 !> - 

98,1 (to 

4 I0,.'>S2 

18I.W - 

78(1,1 19 

301,,1.10 

IS30 'i — 

i 11.''..•IDS 

3.13,1.90 

1848.^0 — 

1,329,0.11 

2.S 1 ..IVO 

— 

' 171,189 

34 9,.199 

1831 — 

1,4(10,712 

137.931 

_ 

28a,799 

(,•26,71.1 

IS.IV — 

1,748,310 

112,733 


.V,,\:71 

.MV. 123 



It is seen from this table that the annual impoits of raw cotton have increased be¬ 
tween 1824-6 and 1852, from a mere trifle to about 63,000,000 lbs., while the imports 
of yarn appear to have declined during the same period to about jth part of their 
amount at its commencement. We incline, however, to think that the imports of yarn 
are a gtmd deal larger than they appear to be; and that the agency of the smuggler 
supplies considerable quantities, whieli, of course, are excluded from the official accounts. 
But however this may be, we cannot but' regard the extension of the manufacture 
as a serious loss to Russia; for, to suppose that a country without coal, without 
improved means of communication, with iron at an exorbitant price, and whose'in¬ 
habitants, thinly scattered over the surface, are mostly in a state of pnedial slavery, 
should succeed in manufacturing industry, is to suppose what is contradictory and 
absurd. It may he fairly presumed that under a free commercial system the progress 
of Russia in agriculture and in the ruder and coarser species of manufactures, would 
be surpassed by few other countries. But she has no aptitude or means for tlie suc¬ 
cessful prosecution of the finer description of manufactures. And it is mere felo de se 
policy to make her, as is now done, neglect the former by forcing the cultivation of the 
latter. 

In addition to those on imports, some of the most important articles of native 
growth are subjected to duties on their being exported; the effect of these being to 
increase their price, and narrow their sale in the foreign market. And, over and 
above all this, the customs authorities are extremely corrupt; and the procedure’ in 
contested cases slow, cumbrous, and expensive. 

We may farther observe that the accuracy of the official returns of the trade of the 
empire is not always to be relied on. They frequently involve very grave errors. And 

♦ See a remarkable and conclusive paragraph to the same effect in the work of Tegoborski, referred 
to above, 1. 29(i. 
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though they were as accurate as they might be made, they would necessarily be very 
defective, inasmuch as they take no account of the smuggling which is extensively 
carried on. 

The charge sometimes made against the Russians of designedly underrating the ex¬ 
ports to England is wholly groundless. It arises from the circumstance of many of 
the ships destined for England clearing out for the Sound. And these being classed 
in the oflicial returns, under the head of cleared thr “ other countries,” it is proportion¬ 
ally though unintentionally exaggerated, while the clearances for England are propor¬ 
tionally and unintentionally diminished. 

Inspection of Goods. ^ At Petersburg, Riga, and other Baltic ports, when goods are 
brought from the interior to be shipped, they are inspected and classified according to 
their qualities, by officers (brackers) appointed by government for that purpose, and 
sworn to the faithful performance of their duty. All sorts of timber, linen and canvass, 
flax and hemp, linseed and liempsced, ashes, wax, &c. are subject to such inspection. 
They are generally divided into three qualities t Krohn (crown), or superior ; Brack, or 
middling ; and Bracks-Brack, or inferior. This classification is said to be, in most cases, 
made with considerable fairness. A factor or commission agent in Russia, instructed 
to buy, on account of his correspondent in England or Holla^id, a specified quantity of 
any description of produce subject to the official visit, is not liable to any action in the 
event of the article being found upon delivery to be of inferior quality, pj*ovided he 
produce a certificate to show that it had been officially inspected, or bracked. But n 
factor is at liberty, should any article delivered to him be manifestly defective, to name 
1 or 2 other brackers to decide whether the article be merchantable or not. 

Native and Foreign Merchants, S^c. —- Every Russian carrying on trade must be a 
burgher, and have his name registered in the burghers* book. All whose names are in 
this book are either townsmen who have property within the city, or members of a guild. 
There are three guilds. Those who belong to the first must possess 15,000 silver roubles; 
they may engage in all sorts of commercial transactions, may establish banks, fit out priva¬ 
teers in case of war, and drive about the city in carriages drawn by 2 horses. 'I hose 
' belonging to the second guild declare themselves possessed of C,000 roubles; they are 
not confined to inland trade, but they can only import foreign goods worth 90,000 
roubles. A capital of 2,400 roubles entitles its owner to admission into the third 
guild, which compri.ses shopkeepers and petty dealers. The rates paid by the members 
of these guilds amount to 1 percent, upon their declared capital, the “statement of 
which is left to the conscience of every individual.” Burghers are not obliged to serve 
ill the army, hut may provide a substitute, or pay a fine. The guests, or foreign mer¬ 
chants, ivho enrol themselves in the city register on account of their commercial affairs, 
enjoy privileges nearly similar to those enjoyed by the members of the first guild. 

'legoborski gives (iii. 319.) the following account of the number of merchants 
inscribed in the different guild.s, viz : — 


Years. i 

Isl Guild. 1 

2nd Guild. 

1 3rd Guild. I 

Total. 

18:iS_1840 av. 1 

1 917 1 

1,874 

33,,') 16 

36 ,.1(14 

IHIl—1HV5 ' 

908 

1,941 

36,877 

38,726 

1844-1846 

871 

2,1.12 

36,671 

.19,674 

1847-1819 

862 

2,293 

.37,771 

40,'(26 

18M)_18M 

1 921 

2.391 


•16 f.42 


Tegoborski supposes that the capital belonging to the merchants of the first guild 
may amount, at an average, to 100,000 silver roubles; to the second, to 40,000 rouble®; 
and to the third, to 1,000 roubles. In addition to the above there are about 4,500 
small dealers with certificate.s. 

It is useless to enlarge on the impolicy of these distinctions. They prevent men of 
limited capital, hut of enterprise and intelligence, from engaging in tliose branches in 
whicli they would be most likely to succeed. The duties on guests, or foreign mer¬ 
chants, may, at an average, amount to about 180?. or 190?. a year. 

None but native Russians are allowed to engage in the internal trade of the country ; 
and hence a foreigner who imports goods into Russia, must sell them to Russians only, 
and at the port where they arrive, A few foreigners, indeed, settled in Russia, and 
having connections with the natives, do carry on a trade w'ith the interior; but it is 
contrary to law, and the goods are liable to be seized. 

The merchants engaged in foreign trade are mostly foreigners, of whom the English 
are the principal. The peculiar privileges formerly enjoyed by the latter are now nearly 
obsolete; and their rights, in common with those of other foreigners, are merely those 
otguests^ The English factory is, at present, little more than a society formed of some 
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of the* principal English merchants, several of whom, however, do not belong to It: its 
power extends to little else than the management of certain funds under its control. 

Purchase and Sale of Commodities, §-c. — Owing to the scarcity of capital in Russia, 
goods the produce of the country are frequently paid for in advance; and foreign goods 
arc most commonly sold upon credit. From the month of November till the shipping 
season in May, the Russians who trade in flax, hemp, tallow, bristles, iron, &c. either 
come themselves to Petersburg, or employ agents to sell their goods to foreigners, to be 
delivered, according to agreement, in May, June, July, or August. The payments are 
made according to the circumstances of the sellers and buyers ; sometimes the buyer pays 
the whole amount, in the winter months, for the goods which are to be delivered in the 
summer or autumn ; and sometimes he pays a part on concluding the contract, and the 
remainder on delivery of the goods. The manufacturers and dealers in linen usually 
come to Petersburg in March, and sell their goods for ready money. 

Foreign goods were formerly almost entirely sold at a twelvemonth’s credit, and some 
at a still longer term; but of late years several articles, as coffee and sugar, are sold for 
ready money ; still, however, the great bulk of foreign goods for the supply of the 
interior is sold on credit. Most part of the Russians who buy goods on credit of 
foreigners, for the use of the interior, have no other connection or trade with Peters¬ 
burg, than merely coming there'once or twice a year to make purchases ; which having 
accomplished, they set off with the goods, and the foreigner neither sees nor hears of 
them again till the bill becomes due. 

It is obvious from this statement, that experience and sagacity are nowhere more 
requisite in a merchant than here. He has'nothing, in fact, but his own knowledge of 
the native dealers to depend upon; and it is highly creditable to the Russians, that 
foreigm*rs do not hesitate to trust them with immense sums on such a guarantee. A 
foreign merchant, carrying on business in Russia, must also be acquainted with the 
customary forms and obligations of contracts; the mode of making payments; the 
many formalities that encumber, and sometimes turn aside, the course of justice ; the 
spirit, still more than the letter of the tariff and the Custom-house regulations; the 
l)rivileges claimed by the Crown, and the different orders ; with a variety of other 
particulars, which attentive able men may learn on the spot, and nowhere else. 

“ Another circumstance connected with the British trade is too curious to be passed 
in silence. Every mercantile house in Petersburg employs certain men, called, in the 
language of the country artelschicks, who are the counting-house men, and employed by 
every merchant to collect payment on bills, and to receive money, as well as, in tnany 
instances, to pay it in very considerable sums. This is an important part of their trust. 
There being no bankers in Russia, every mercantile hotise keeps its own cash ; and as 
the j)aymenis between merchants, and for bills of exchange, are made entirely of hank 
notes of no higher value than 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100 roubles — most of them in so 
tattered a state as to require several hours to count over a sum of 2,000/. or 3,000/.— 
this business is performed by artclschicks; and very few instances have occurred of loss 
by their inattention, cither in miscounting the notes, in taking false notes, or, where 
they J>re much torn, in receiving parts of different bank notes. 

“ These artelscliicks are also employed to superintend the loading and unloading the 
different cargoes; they receive the most valuable into the warehouse, where they are 
left solely under their care ; and in these warehouses, not merely merchandise, but often 
large qiia»ititics of dollars, are deposited. These Russians are mostly natives of 
Archangel, and the adjacent governments, of the lowest class; are often slaves, gene¬ 
rally of the Crown; and the only security of the merchant arises in some degree from 
the natural reluctance of the Russian to betray confidence reposed in him: but in a 
much greater from their association, which is called an artel. 

“ An aitfl consists of a certain number of labourers, who voluntarily become responsible, as a body 
for the honesty of each individual. The separate earnings of each man arc put into the common stock • 
a monthly .illdtV'ance is made for his support; and at the end oftiteyear the surplus is equally divided! 
The number varies in dillerent associations from .*>0 to 100; and so advantageous is it considered to be¬ 
long to one of tliese societies, that 600 and even I,(;00 roubles are paid for admission. Tliese societies 
are not bound by any law of the empire, or even written agreement; nor does the merchant restrain 
them under any legal obligation ; yet tlrcrc has been no instance of their objecting to any Just claim, or 
of protecting an imlividual whose conduct had brouglit a demand on the society.^’— Travels in 
vol. 1)1. p.31.6.) 

Few Russian merchants engage in foreign trade. It is carried on princip.illy in foreign bottoms, of 
which by far the larger proportion are English. Marine insurances are generally effected in London or 
Amsterdam : there being no establishment for that department of business in Hussia. An insurance 
company against fire has boon established in Petersburg, and enjoys several privileges. It is a Joint 
stock company, divided into actions or shares. It has been very successful; and its shares are at a high 
premium. No Insurance on houses or goods in Russia, m.ade in a foreign country, can be legally re- 
covereil; no official documents of loss being allowed to be furnished for such a purpose. A life Inr 
surance company has, also, been established. 
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List of the principal Goods Imported Into Petersburg, during the Navigation of each of the four Years, 
ending with 1851. 





tS'18. 

1849. 

1850. 

1651. 




1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 



poods 

n.To'i 

12,27.3 

12,014 

15,9.32 

lo"wood - 


poods 

376,224 

293,21.3 

4,35,440 

21«,.54- 

i'.tiroii - 


•• 

.1,070 

1,097 

1,287 

3,048 

dye,rasped 



3,469 

■ 8,152 

3,261 

3,03; 

( oals 

. chaldr. 


62..3.5,5 

7.5,89.3 

72,108 

Elephant's teeth 



8{) 

13f 

12? 

111 

CdII’.o 



«i3,l94 

201,182 

16.3,16.3 

145,778 

Fruits: almonds 



11,11! 

38,96f 

9,(X).! 

10,7(Ki 

1 otkwood - 



25,1.W 

10,790 

27,.310 

4.3,101 

1 currants - 



1,27c 

3,558 

98.! 

81'/ 



bales 


* 6.3.3 

71H 

67.3 

1 fitfS 


... 

19 

2 

.31 

227 

wool 


poods 


1,310,3.3.3 

1,189,196 

1,210,9fHl 

1 prunea 



17,.30! 

21,615 

27,316 

32,475 

sai n, iiiiclvttl 



XSI.OOH 

200,272 

10.3,.590 

58,14(1 

i raisins • 


.. 

7,01!, 

16,.596 

13,‘202 

7,1.3.5 

dv«l 



764 

598 

393 

833 

nuts 


... 

21,427 

.37,3.3.3 

fi3,47f 

19,090 

Cotton 

. 

M.' 

3,108 

4,487 

5,1 If 

6,90.3 

dry, other sort* 


.. 

1,86.5 

7,351 

15,.349 

17,036 

Uriius ami drysnlteri 

es: 





; capers 


... 

4,5C 

3,943 

87? 

772 

alnPf 



5.31 

,557 

42.3 

1 601 

olives ■ - 



975 

2,26.3 

J.277 

47.5 

' aluni 



40.04‘i 

5.3,05.5 

43,9.57 

58,67.3 

1 lemons 


boxes 

29,081 

31,917 

51,884 

.39,46' 

nnimtto - 


— 

3,7(H 

1,0'JT 

lv5.52 

2,296 

oranges, sweet 


.. 

39,04! 

30,8'.I9 

43,90? 

45,911 

antimony • 


— 

1,9.3] 

.3,.3,3 2 

1,.59f 

1,25.*, 

1 bitter 



317 

54C 

912 

74'/ 

artol 



4,711 

7.H.5( 

3,464 

6,808 

lemons, salted 


pipes 

r 

8 

21 

8 

ar-t-nlc 



5,97^1 

0,101 

9,770 

6,72t 

(Haves, leather 


(loren 

5,48f 

6,264 

S,16,5 

13,58" 

linv leaves 



410 

1,007 

7.VO 

1,.52.5 

Herring, wldte 


barrels 

40,082 

.66,177 

44,780 

C7,11> 

l)nr.\x 



fm 

1,598 

2,28.5 

2,96' 

Linen goods. 







I'liiiwlone 



m.7«a 

2,31,.392 

242,44f 

14.3,375 

, cambric and cam- 






Ciiinplior - 



l,95.'j 

J,9(l( 

672 

91 

!; brie handker* 






('iiui.d)ar - 




.380 

201 

.30(1 

1 chlc^ - 


pieces 

8,04( 

970 

913 

88t 

coliiilt sin lits 



31(J 

01.5 

1,375 

6.S6 

linen 



262 

207 

610 

6s!. 

/.III res 



‘.^(1 

10 

8(1 

28 

handkerchiefs 

_ 

24.5 

272 

262 

38." 

cot hiiieal • 



7,.'..31 

7,271 

7,0.31 

7,912 

MetaU. lead, 



417,40.3 

,3.30,096 

261.598 

194 ,'27; 

crNsial, 'rartary 



10,101 

11,730 

6,691 

2.714 

she. 

t 


30,042 

54,W1 

45,466 

.39,69; 

(iiolicar - 



697 

572 

171 

1,587 

litharge - 


i— 

6,.5.3t. 

6,887 

6..3.30 

4,61( 

Duti h pink 


— 


07 


li 

quicksilver 


.. 

1,979 

1,494 

1,67.3 

1,216 

emery 



4.459 

.5,055 

5,'279 

6,178 

1 steel 



21,51.3 

21,178 

34,11.3 

.36,2(4 

L’um Aralilc and 






tin • 



42,71.3 

40,127 

4.5,‘29*2 

17,848 

Scnfeal 

, 


9,71',' 

0,8'J(: 

4,18.5 

11,1.57 

tinfoil 



457 

3.32 

4.5.3 

1.51 

Ik-n.i.imm 



l,7bt 

1,02.5 

Mil 

418 

tin plates - 

half boxes 

7.32 

224 

426 

f...5(.' 

conal 

• 

— 

4'i'^ 

1,1.3( 

1,911 

691 

Zinc 


poods 

6(1 

.32,897 

6,5.5.5 

18,725 

or India 






fill, olive 


w. 

311,672 

55l,0‘23 

.38.3,595 

2,51,.38.- 

ni liber 


— 

2,5.53 

3,18' 

1,771 

304 

Paper, drawing 


reams 

1,.577 

1,116 

735 

2,53, 

^niiibiiKe 


— 

41‘.t 

008 

51; 

9.3 

] wilting 



l,.39(i 

2,1.58 

2,7‘21 

'),11; 

Hiiit.i percha 




1,027 

581 

31 

1 card 



2( 



poods 1 1 

bhlanuin 


_ 


24,220 

7,.57'1 

16,221 

Pencils in wood 


dozens 

58,0,3( 

31,773 

6.3,10- 

piKids 20. 

iilielliic . 


.... 

0,135 

7,22' 

14,27' 

8.28.5 

Perfumery; oils 


jioods 

74 

83 

6‘i 

207 

t;iraiieine 




7,19; 

18,862 

‘20,002 



— 

21(1 

289 

1G4 

1(.( 

liulii;o 



47,OM 

40,281 

41,101 

39,2.57 

K.iu de Cologne 


dozens 

3,417 

5,651 

5.90/ 

3,2 i 

leiiuin juice 


pipes 

4V 

.31 

120 

12 

Porter 


hhds. 

1,0.5.3 

761 

1,270 

69 

madder • 


poods 

89,H18 

100,900 

07,0.32 

57,994 

do. 


bottles 

88,.308 

117.7.58 

130,480 

116,1 1 

mri((nesie - 



1,U5 

.3,10.3 

007 

1,1'19 

Hi. 0 . 



79,681 

78,973 

.'15.8.52 

4 6,.30; 

mnn^Mnese 



34,531, 

.32,971 

30,109 

8,911 

.Salt • • 



8]0,.30n 

8.37,87.3 

862.771 

.898,101 

manna 


— 

10/ 

101 

1»5 


Silk - 



0,.8.S2 

5,027 

.3,692 

•1,17" 

mmluin - 



. 1 

021 

475 

3,468 

Silk and half silk 






nnisk 


llH. 

42 

22 

27 

52 

gooris 



2,.321 

3,1.5.', 

.3,50 1 

3,19! 

natrum nitrlcum 






Skins, liear - 


pieces 

1,306 

1,86.5 

802 

jiniuls 2' 

and soda 


poods 

I4.S27 

80,1.32 

80,002 

219.667 

, fox - 



10,105 

7,650 

1.3,84.5 

laxKls 14 ■ 

()< lire 



1«,72S 


10,5.33 

45,410 

racoon 



114,816 

U)3„592 

13.3,628 

ixls. 1,91; 

(111 of vitriol 


— 


210 

288 

71 

Spices: cardamoms 

poods 

1.53 

in 

97 

2( 

opium 


imm 

20 

1.8 

9 

14 

cinnamon and 






orcliella - 



1,809 

571 

1,021 

600 

cassia lignea 


_ 

1,1% 

797 

1,209 

.53r 

peel, lemon and 






clovci, 



.5.5.3 

299 

287 

5,121 

ortifi^a* 



2,11.5 

1,78.3 

1,900 

1,.3'29 

ginger 



1,440 

3,511 

94t, 

1,24 1 

Peruvian bark 



fill 

01.3 

41 

708 

, nuce 


lbs. 

2.599 

1,621 



]iumice stone 



12,020 

12,.582 

22,510 

22,.322 

1 nutmegs . 


poods 

1.38 

'237 

38 

lOi 

(piercitron bark 



3.3,701 

17,217 

41,009 

64,66.5 

1 pepper . 



6,7.37 

8,18.3 

2,28? 

I.Oi'l 

reii (x bre - 



8,.'.02 

7,006 

8,527 

8,08.8 

pimento • 


_ 

2,021 

2,3 IS 

100 

1,92,5 

root, ttalanKal 


— 

032 

1.215 

1,757 

1,87; 

' vanilU 



1,048 

563 

1,.3.58 

59; 

gentian - 



OOl 

474 

00.3 

589 

Spirits: arrac 


ankers 

99 

113 

128 

.3,5 8 




.39.5 

182 

217 

215 

bnindy 



1 .cot, 

1,70.5 

95' 

2,021 

ipecacuanha 



12(1 

.374 

01 

.310 

rum 



5,291 

7,164 

4,2(,.3 

1 10, .3,s 

ireos 



27 t 

119 

3.88 

31.3 

.Su«ar, nr,T/il 



.511 

22,26'- 



bilep 



h^ 

1.3.3 

96 

4,5 

llavannali 



287,.50,5 

1,612,51(1 

1,691,500 

1,978,01' 

sarsaparilla 


_ 

3,0:>‘i 

2,810 

3,9.51 

O58.311 

otiii r sorts 



2.5i6(l.3(. 

22 (.806 

.300,881 

196,'>3'2 

snake • 


_ 

4 

.34 

15 

311 

Tea-els 


thops. 

2;,01.5 

6,709 

9,(i7' 

6,960 

saflower - 



2.151 

770 

1,19.3 

1,72.5 

1 obaeco le.ave* 


poods 

49,291 

51,8',.5 

8 8,.580 

.5o,3nl 

i.afi'ron 


iTTs 

1,090 

1,029 

1,'222 

1,10.5 

stalks 



1.5,139 

37,7'28 

21,77.5 

32,221 



poolU 

.30.'^ 

278 

‘273 

407 

rut 


_ 

.5.37 

510 

119 

152 

sulamnniac 



10,100 

9,221 

3,6.50 

8,084 



thoiis. 

4,9 51 

6,262 

5,.51.5 

7,21'l 

senna 1e ives 




1,1.52 

(.89 

on 

snuil' 


•poods 

2/0 

191 

19.3 

2t'i 

sliiiinnr - 


— 

5oI(,t)0 

40,110 

2,3.52 

9,1.30 

Toitol-c bhell 



102 

41 

1.32 

J2' 

star aniseed 


— 

71« 

1,2 .2 

1 888 


3 luegir 


hhds. 

46 

21 

31 

1.3' 

turmeric 



1,.3.32 

.3.53 

9,610 

8,991 

VV hale-bone 



798 

.318 

719 

3,2,5, 

turpentine 


— 

HIl. 

881 

S«5 

l,.30'i 

Wme, P’rench 


iihds. 

9,214 

10,428 

6,',7.3 

5,84 

verdiurU - 


— 

4,9.5.5 

1,51.5 

4,717 

3,1.80 

Portuguehc and 






verdlter - 



70 



10 

Spanish 


pipes 

7,877 

10,676 

6,980 

6,72' 

vitriol 



1,0.S9 

1,712 

ooo 

S8t> 

HlieiiKh - 


aum.i 

.560 

.373 



water, mineral 


172,279 

71,4.5.3 

172,56.3 

218,013 

('liaiup.'igno 


lioltles 

690.202 

484,144 

67S,7.Vl 

768,'12.' 

"bite flake and 






Ollier snri.H 


iKittled 

126,84 5 

1.33,5.'>7 

! 92,781 

9.3,,5.32 

white lead 



1,309 

I,.517 

1,0.56 

2,396 

W'.kkI, mahogany 


poocl:^ 

15,62.3 

14,613 

]5,72« 

'2.5,0.3' 

woorl, Bra/.||, Nicliolas. 





Wool y.11 n - 



36,549 

2.5,643 

47,26; 

4,5,919 

and Si a, Martha 


1.30,3.51 

139,812 

112,415 

S9,.308 

Woollen goods 


... 

5,121 

6,6.3, 

7,‘287 

6,1(5 

tllSllG 



j 2.S,942 

4.5,700 

105, ViO 

71.0.37 









M. de Tegoborski gives the following Account of the Exports of Flax .and Hemp from Russia from 
1822 downwards (il. 0.) 


Years, 

FI,IX and CodiHa of Flax. 

Hemp and Cedilla of Hemp. 

Total of Flax and Hemp. 

18'22—1826 

I8'27—I85I 
1.8.32—18,36 
18.37—1841 

1812—IS16 
1847—1850 

Average of i Yovrt. 

1,906,6 i 1 poods 
2/J39.078 — 

2.499.92'2 — 

.3.12.5,.597 — 

3,61.3,766 — 

1,616,7.5.5 — 

Average of 4 Years. 
2,9.38,67.3 poods 
2/>26,09.5 

3 065,120 — 

.3,260,817 — 

2.H(l'2.419 — 

2,819,781 — 

Average of 4 Years. 

4.81.5.. 314 poods 
5,066,073 — 

5.. 56.5..342 — 

6.386.. 324 -- 
6,466,175 — 

7,4.36„5.36 — 
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List of Ooodi clMied for Expor'atlon at the Curtom Honte of Petersburg during the Navigation of each 
of the four Years, ending with IDSl. _ 


Articles. 


1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Iklstles, cut - 

poods 

B72 

754 

695 

151 

Okalka . 


7,28/ 

8,021 

8,275 

6,903 

1st sort 


18,92.1 

19,695 

17,886 

17,814 

2nd sort > 


20,81.1 

21,60.1 

25^599 

20,70ol 

Suhoi 


17.211 

2,251 

14,142 

14,082 

other sorts - 


4,120 

5,141 

5,147 

4,.570 

(Idiitb.tndes - 


720 

1,21.1 

1,118 

1,267 

f'aviare 


62 

288 

118 

131 

(Jortlage, new 


45,081 

65.9.16 

106,178 

100,978 


92,291 

15.307 

168,961 

1.10,166 

old - 


88,011 

133,010 

174,135 

192,244 

Down, eid^r * 


30 


Boose 


38.8 

47.1 

803 

1,078 

goats’ 


352 

2,655 

9,360 

4,776 

Featliers 


21,128 

25,859 

26,613 

.18,640 

t'l.ix, 12 head 


166,697 

113,268 

112,422 

74,4.56 

y head 


.1.13,997 

,184,191 

162,695 

486,317 

300,7.14 

C head 


113,.1S7 

157,971 

70.,179 

codlll.i 


128,1.11 

1.57,786 

195.517 

170,874 


— 

18 

1,246 

1 

2,.155 

Furs, ermine - 





squirrel 


969 

1,292 

1,216 

416 

<> ills • 

poods 


1,473 

143 


<ilue 

.w.. 


1,051 

825 

1,2SI 

Grain, hurley- i 

chtwt. 


998 


1,166 



7S.377 

71,.161 

.16,413 

213 860 

r\e - 


15,591 

. 378 

71,883 

181,465 

wheat - — 

<ium ammoniac, poods 

2.11,66.1 

17,053 

80,790 

18,559 

gnibanum - 




7 

1.1 

H.iir, camel - 




.1.1 

110 



1,9.15 

2,129 

6S.- 

5,891 

ox and row - 


68 

1,313 

3,4.15 

614 

Hemp, clean • 


1,082,514 

1,278,251 

1,119,7.12 

1,314,851 

outVliot - 


225,000 

29.1,107 

2.82,207 

229,.10.1 

lialt'.clean • 


250,070 

381,196 

418.710 

31.1,271 



6,911 

11,01.1 

10,1.17 

9,.14l 


•- 

41,298 

72,169 

l()2,!)OS 

111,731 

Iliiies, raw cow 


18,580 

41,117 

48,171 

29,640 

liorse 

— 

20 


90 

4 



20 


62 




.I.OO.S 

18,115 

18,1.17 

30,36- 

wtiite 


477 

230 

768 

88.- 






2 

dieMhOfl 






Hoi.e manes - 


8,819 

.1,269 

6,292 

7,167 

* * 


.1,9.18 

H,67 1 

7,5.17 

9,477 

Iron, in bars - 


3.11,826 

266,9 l.s' 

260,32.1 

271,4.10 

blocks 


203 

19 


16,714 



,1,1.16 

101,613 

108,207 

141,(.98 

old - 


3,7.11 

I)(i3 


2,.10.1 



2,660 

3,871 

.1,819 

2,1.1( 

sainvoy 

“ 

578 

865 

1,011 

1.162 


Licorice • l»ood» 
Linen manufai.-tiirefi: 
flem* - pieces 
ravensduck — 
sailclutli - ~ 

diaper, broad arsh. 

narrotY - — 

linen, broad — 
di;illin|;8 - — 

crash 
Weal, rye 

Oil, ^secd 

heinpseed 
lingeed 
Potabhes 
tills - 
lubarb 

heeds, aniseed 
cuminseed - — 

lienipseed - chtwt. 
linaecd - — 

wonnsecd 
Skins, calf 
dressed 
budf^er 
cat - 
ermine 
hare, f^rey 
while 
sable 
squirrel 
[Soap - 
Sole leather 
Squirrel tails - pieces 
Tallow • pooils 
candles - — 

Wax, white - — 

yellow • _ 

candles - — 

VV'oods, battens, pieces 
beams • — 

deals . — 

latliwQod - — 

Wo<»l,sbe*'p - poods 
Woollen yarn — 
Sundries, val. p. roub. 


- chtwt. 

- poods 


- 1000 
- poods 


- poods 
■ pieces 


- pooiU 


1818. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

729 

4,9ai 

4,127 

3,42.3 

16,192 

22,877 

16,185 

11,061, 

31,66.S 

4.S,2S8 

27..505 

2V,02.1 

M„109 

14,148 

1 10,'llS 

10,690 

132,.172 

5.50,81.1 

J66,6.>1 

295,66) 

24,747 

9,16j; 

5,000 

1,178 


15,9RS 

6,122 

1.1,199 

2,112 

1,453,650 

5,673,265 

5,803,388 

4,415,1.15 

96 


26,488 

901 

10.1 

2.1 

1.1 

19..5|{ 

24 

10,41.1 

49 

62,214 

92 

12,296 

348,014 

488,182 

476,560 

.506,905 

61,2!lo 

46,906 

23,916 

98,788 

497. 

859 

12 

.103 

546 

9.S.1 

717 

2.863 

2,106 

,2,066 

2,4 48 

4,01.1 

31 

n.i 

.10 

274,1.17 

306,(,79 

212,237 

225,212 

5,016 

11,112 

14,.183 

8,1 19 

85 

907 

876 

2,163 

5,416 

7,802 

12,611 

5,596 

2,1811 

1.5.5,167 

61.110 

117,458 

1.19,610 

71,963 

2 4.414 

11,000 

11.1,2411 

63.618 

166,820 

69.1 

7.'1,2.70 

1,720 

l(.0 

.121' 

2,101,775 

2,109,788 

4,209,0.37 

5,318,983 

618 

1,0.54 

1,040 

1,137 

10 

2 

5,181,7‘J6 

2,107,1X11' 

7,188,693 

6,338,.1.10 

3,281,175 

3,015,.19 7 

3,068,960 

2,696,17(' 

2,516 

3,757 

2,572 

1 ,.1(.5 

2 



.138 

31 




2 


.1 


121,888 

1.19,873 

109,3.5.1 

1.1.1,242 

72.1 

40 

781,040 

820,811 

915,220 

875,731 


4 4,127 

129,070 

281,52.8 

15,205 

51,86.5 

46,052 

.16,181 

9.1' 

.1,7 4 (, 

.1,0.12 

2,12' 

6,299,990 

ll,4.13,.172 

2,027,.18.5 

I2,418,1'1(. 

11,611,71.ij 

18,310,707 

19,39.1,290 

18,269,6.17 


Summary Account of the Shipments of some leading Articles from Petersburg in 185'2, and some 
previous Years. 


ISI'4 

- 1,605,638 poods. 

1,8.52 . 

691,47-5 poods. 

18.11 

- 1,866,191 - 

1811 - 

415,911 - 

18,10 

■ 1,841,797 - 

1850 . 

7,17,100 — 

1819 

- 1,9,52,927 — 

1819 . 

891,885 — 

J84S 

- 1,557,986 V- 

1818 • 

81 1,795 — 

l.s 17 

. 1,791,7.18 _ 

1817 - 

426,061 - 


Deals, 


Potashes. 

1812 

- 23 1,927'.S. do/. 

18.52 - 

,10,186 c.isks. 

18,51 

21.7,812' — 

18.51 - 

19,1.12 — 

1850 

261,491 _ 

18.50 - 

19,316 - 

1819 

2.11,951 — 

1819 - 

18,192 — 

ISIS 

2 41,672 — 

1818 • 

1.1,802 — 

1817 

212,603 — 

1817 - 

7,521 — 


Wheat. 


Wheat. 

1852 

.16,814 chvts. 1 

1819 - 

12,291 chvts. 

is.ll 

18,795 — 

1818 - 

218,797 — 

l8.jl) 

81,247 - 1 

l,S17 - 

•I.II.VIO _ 


IRM 

iS'tO 

IS'.2 
IS.W 
IS.V) 
ISI'J 
ISIS 
1817 

1810 
1811 
18 Vi 
IS 1.1 
ISIl 


K.ve, 

194,01.') chvts. 
I'J.V'-W — 
7rj,',07 - 
Oa/s. 

2I,MI.S chvts. 
21,5,087 - 
.17,92.1 — 
06,178 — 

81,.050 — 
.18O,05« _ 
Tiilhtn'. 

1.19, ifi’J catks. 

I. V,,010 _ 

II. 1,355 — 
1U),2S9 — 

III. 51!) - 
11.1,2.17 - 
ll.1,2.!3 — 


1849 

1818 

1817 

1812 
1.S51 
1810 
1S19 
184.8 
1817 

1817 

1818 
1819 
I 8.^>() 
1811 
18.12 


• .192 chvts, 

- 12,89.1 - 

- 702,.153 — . 
t.imtai. 

- 20-,,7.19 chvts. 

• 226,162 _ 

- 212,117 - 

- . 102,661 — 

- 282 .110 — 

- 21 SI/? — 
Tnllnri’. 

- I .’i 1,861 casks. 

- 129,.101 _ 

- 118,1.12 — 

- 119,216 _ 

- 103,792 - 

. 82,717 ■ 


Ot 82,717 casks in 1812, 3,700 were froren up m lightm. 


I iioaro, ij/xcnang- per KouO. ol somt 
Export at Petersburg in December, 1852. 


Fl.r 


Tdllow, >cllow candle 
white c.rndle 
snap - 

Hemp, clean, common 
oiltsliot 
half-clean 
(vselve-he.id 
nine-head 
six head 
Poiashes 
Linseed 

Wheat, hoft - 

Rye 

O.U« 

Iron, GurlflT's 
PHI 

C(JN.\D - 


12.1 to 13.1 
123 — 
116- 
fW- 90 


26i- 2C.« 

15 75 c. _ Ifi 10 c. 
10 ,10 e. _ 11 37* c. 
123 c. — 

125 c. _ 

150 c. — 

S. Ao. $. no. 

= 


1 19 3 to 2 2 4 cwt. 


0 -25 12 
0 - .14 1 • 

0 -28 0 


17 18 
1 13 
1 18 


13 3-139 
0 16 5 - 0 17 7 
13 4 11 - 


1 18 8^ 


4 linp. qr. 
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A General Review of the Foreign Trade of Russia in 1851, translated and abridged from the 
Official Statement. 


The forHffn trade of Ruuia in compared with that 
of I.S.'if), showi the following re»ult», via.: 

To Kiiri>pe andAmerica,— 

.h'>7'u>^(-tbe amount was: IS.^0. 

From Rubcla,». Ro. 83,133,!) 18 - 
From Poland -* ... 

ToAUa- -- 11,ST.!,934 
To Finland--l .77*»,'>SO 


1831. 

S.Ro. 79,a«l,.377 

— 4,852,!f76 

— 11.110,-m 

tt,18n..3Cl 


The Imports 
nmountetl from 
Europe & America 

IS.'iO. 

Into Rtiiuia S.Ro. 76,KiV,116 
Into Poland — . . . 

From Asia — 1.3,711,1.30- 

From. Finland -_- 


Total 


jS.F 


S.Ro. 97..3!»4,4.37 
jeifi, g.3a,4U9 


lAsi. 

B. Ro, 7«,038..3I6 

— 9,01.3,372 

— 1.3,7.31 .K.3fi 

— _94‘).»i89 


It appears ftom this that the Export Trade of Russia 
1851 was less in amount than In i860 by .3,.394,69l rs. 
599/)9«/.; and the amount of imports greater by 2,079,796 


With reforencetolhe Foreign Trade of Poland a comparison 
of its amount in 1861 with that of 1850 could not be made, 
seeing that the removal of the Custom-ltouse barriers between 
Russia and Poland came into oueratloo in 1851. 

Oold coined and in bars. Or this the amount exported was i 
over the European frontiers — 


From Russia • 
Poland . 
To A»a 

Total 


8. Ro. 12,946,760 =,£2,1.67,79.3 

— 6.37,298 =5 106,216 

— 2,818,138 =_1|'9.69<i 

S. Ro. 16.102,196 = ,£2.733^699 


Oold and Silver- 
ropean frontiers — 
To Russia - 
Poland • 
From Asif • 
Total 


The amount imported was i over the Eu* 

. 8. Ro. 5,706,341 = ,£951.0.57 

- — 612,1.30 = 107,072 

- — 58,.3G7 = 9,728 

- -8. Ro . 0,407,1H =£ I,1)67,V67 


The Exports of the principal Articles for the three Years ending with 18.51, were as follows:— 



From Russia. 

1819^ 

From Russia. 
18.60. 

From Russia. 
1861. 

From Folanii. 
1861. 

.lufts (or rrxi hides) . - - 

Hides (law) - . - - 

P’lax - . . - - 

Hemp - - - • - 

Timber .... 

Coitper - - - - - 

Iron . . . . • 

Fobisli - • • *. • 1 

Tallow . . • • j 

lAiisccd and hempsecd • • j 

Wool.1 

Bristles - • • • 

f 8. Ro. 

Ro. 

Ilo. 

■ poods 
^ Ion* 
poods 
. tons 
Ro. 
r poods 

L tons 
: poods 

f )K> 0 (is 

1 pnotls 
[. owl. 
chiwU. 
qrs. 
poods 
ItM. 
poods 
owt. 

18..5.51,032 
3,091,8.39 

911,009 
961,668 
4,681,601 
7.5,238 
2,987.8.3.3 
•18,018 

3,11.5,694 
83,598 
1,.344 
696,2.80 
11,190 

49.3.. 360 

1.58.. 580 
3,376,512 

1,085,.307 
1,228,.305 

•859.813 

601,6.36 

21 ,e .58,896 
88,363 
28.402 

19,207,188 
.3,201,198 
1,0.62,829 
1,0.6.6,2.66 
4,307,618 
69,2.30 
2,723,93.3 
13,777 
2,797,676 
111,975 
1,818 
757,966 
12,18! 
477.899 
16.3,610 
3,313,873 
1,066,173 
1,111,.323 
777,926 
617,'62 
22,214,2.32 

8.3,.3.68 
26,794 

19,.39.3,281 
3,2.32,213 
1,288,121 
8.3.3,69.3 
.3,018,780 
48,616 
3,042,122 
48,8'J6 
3,619,263 
110,90.5 
1,782 
793,054 
12,746 
507^330 
16.3,070 
2,998,438 
96.3,784 
1,09.3,418 
76.5.413 
479,074 
17,246,664 
71,075 
2.3,810 

l/>69,673 

261,612 

1,219 

10,611 

169 

130 

2 

470,798 

19,214 

309 

2,085 

670 

11,592 

8,114 

101,72.3 

3,770,028 

6,722 

2,161 


The augmented import.ation of cotton, dyes, ivool, oil, as well as tools and machinery, proves the con¬ 
stant progress of manufacturing industry. With the rapid increase in the import ition of cotton for the 
mills, the demand for foreign cotton yarns has considerably diminished during the last seven years. 
In 184.3 the importation of c<»tton from Europe and Asia was 20,909.460 English lbs., and of yarn 
21,817,020 11)8.; but in 1851 the amount of cotton imported was 47,244,816 lbs., and of yarn, only 
4,970,340 lbs. 


Tlu Trade ndlh Finland. 

The tiifal vslue of the good* exported thither in 1851 was 
305,1271., and id imports thence, 168,181/. 

Of the exports thlilier, the principnl were . 

Rrenil,267,662/.; tohaccx), 11,9.35/,; cordage, 9,878/.; metals, 
8,8!(»/.; Mdesi .5,11.3/. j tallow candk's, 5,661/.; hcmi«ecd oil, 
3,''9l/. 

i'he principal Imports from Finland wore : — 

In.n and c.isi-iroii, 42,.'i<l8/.; cotton mimufacturcs, 29,999/.; 
tar and pitch, 39,067/.; butler, 16,2.36/. 


increased in amount compared with 1850, but the barter trade 
with the Kirgises was less, in consequence of the severe winter 
and deep snow on the steppes near the Orenburg line having 
caused a destructive murram amongst the cattle, to which tlm 
trade of that people Is mainly confined. . 

Tlte amount of imjtorts over the Orenburg and Riberian 
lines 3^520,113 rs. = 686,685/.; and of exports, 2,746,322 

'I'he principal goods Imported were: te.x, from the western 
districts of China, 7o6,728 English lbs., cotton wool and 
yarn, fars,cotton manufactures, fruits, and cattle. 


The Trade n'itH the Tranteaveaeian Provineee and the Caspian 
Sea. 

'I’he amount of imports in 1861 was 4,670,.5C3 p. ni. or 
’ilf^A'Ttl-; and that of exports, 1,207,919 p. rs., or 20l,.325/. 

Asi.rtic manufactures cnnstli tiled the chief part of the 
Importation ; those of cotton, by worth, 296,811)/. 'Fhere 
was also an increase in the Importation of bre.sd>stu<Tk, n fined 
sugar, fruits, and tobicco, whilst in that of woollen tnanu- 
factures and raw silk there whs a decrease. 

Thetramit trade through Rtxiouc KalS In 1818 amounted 
tol 1.720/.; in 1819, to 8,667/.; in 186U, to 11,478/., and in 
1861 to 1.3,112/. 

The trade at the^rt of Astrachan was, on the whole, not so 
Drisk as In 1850. The amount of imi>ort» was tt9,.53l/. 

The exiKirts from Astrachan nmounted to 69,84M., 15,662/. 
less than m 18.311, occasioned chiefly by the diminution in the 
exportation of dyes, and also hardware, and manufactures of 
cotton, silk, and wool. 

The Trade on the Orenburg and Siberian Lines. 

The commercial transactions with Central AsH somewiiat 


1 rhe 


The Trade at Kiachta. 

The traflfic orbirter with the Chinese commenced c 
6th of February, and continued till the Ist of April. 

The amount of goods bartered to the Chinese in J8.61, ac¬ 
cording to the declared value was, 6,826,955 rs. = 1.137,826/. 
vis.: 

3Voollen manufactures - - p. Ro. 3,267,0.53 = £511,.309 


Cotton 

Linen do. 

Furs . . . 

•Tuft or red hides 
Morocco leather - 
Corals - - . 

And other goods 


1,191,729 «= 
154,9.36 = 
1,193,713 B 
427,236 = 
240,933 = 
88,828 « 
259,527 = 


199,121 

2.5,823 

198,9.52 

71,206 

40.1.55 
14,80.5 

4.3.2.55 


From Kiachta there were sent off to the !nterloT of the em- 
payment of duty, 121,249} chests of ordinary tea, and 
30.849 chesu of br:ck tea. 

obtained through the Custom-house at Kiachta 
was 4,685,433 rs. = 780,905/. 


£li 
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The principal Imports from abroad, during the three Years, ending witli 1851, were as follows 






Russia. 

1849. 

Russia. 

1850. 

Russia. 

1851. 

Poland. 

1851. 

Coffee - 

Raw sugar - 
Olive oil 


- 

poods 

cwt. 

‘ poods 

*31,147 

71,297 

8,038,258 

185,1.56 

.Vi,5l4 

1,079,231 

228,803 

7.3,544 

1,829,877 

19,256 

6,189 

7,505 


tuns 

cwt. 

of 21 cwt. 

65.4,154 

10,053 

636,181 

8.389 

588,175 

8,819 

2,41* 

210 

Wines and spirits - 



Jt 

l,.302,fi< 0 

1,.348,338 

1,168,106 

109,269 



£. 

577,090 

602,032 

.507,520 

48,605 

Cotton 



poods 
Eng. ibs. 

1,.5.44,919 
55,977,081 

1,200,738 

43,226,.568 

l,312,.3.5fi 

47,244,816 

78,.356 
2,820,816 

Colton yam . 


■ { 

poods 
Eng. lbs. 

279,103 

10,017.708 

168,80.3 

6,076,908 

1.38,065 

4,970,.340 

14,455 

520,380 

Dyes - - . 



£ 

9O.3,.085 < 

»i 18,816 

967.824 

52,.529 

Silk . 


• { 

poods 

lbs. 

16,894 

608.184 

15,413 

558,468 

11,631 

418,716 

Sf.lOO 

75,600 

Wool 


; { 


56,344 
2,02.8,381 

67,290 

2,422,410 

67,743 

2,438,748 

2,210 

79,560 

Cotton manufactures 



£ 

711,.-91 

549,919 

737,70.3 

35,556 

Silk ditto 



£ 

7.il«343 

709,t.98 

744,368 

40,375 

Woollen ditto 



£ 

366,948 

326,S5l 

288,149 

18,682 

Linen ditto 



£ 

9«..4t>7 

1 89,61.6 

1 I60..341 

21.232 

Machinery, modeN, and IriHtniinenta 

£ 

427.880 

44.4,801 

481,519 

102,2.34 


Commercial Shipping. 




Ships arrived. 

Ships salted. | 



IS.'iO. 

18.51. 

18,-.0. 

I8.5K 

Haltic ports 

W'liite Sea ports 
Soutliorn pbrls 
(la.spiun porta 

: : : : 

.3,42.3 

517 

'2,5'jn 

220 

3,790 

721 

2,58.5 

227 

3,515 

.511 

2,480 

2.35 

3,781 

658 

2,.5y8 

305 


Total • 


7,323 

6,801 

7,312 

Of which 

Willi goods • 

In ballaBt 

1 1 1 

.3,6.59 

.3,121 

3,253 

4.070 

6,4.33 

368 

6,841 

521 

The tonna^t* of the whol. amounted to | 

626,373 

1,252,746 

579A96 

1,158,792 

*76,077 

1,152,151 

' 576,289 

I,.l52c5;« 


'1) e fjreatcvt number of ships were English and Russian, 
of iho former there arrived 1 ,S7fl, an<l of the latter, 1,019: 
of ships arrived under other flags wore, Turkisli, 97H; Dutch, 
.'iSfi, (ireek, 444 ; Swedish, .lOO ; Mecklenburg, .'529; Russian. 
299: Diinlhh, 2'2.'>; .Sardinian, 210; Austrian, 191; and of 
other nations, 803. 

Foreif'it Steamer*. — At Cronstadt slcaroera arrived from 
London 8 times; Hull, 13; Dunkerque, 7; l.ubock, 20; 
Stettin, 24; Kiel, 2; Havre, 2. In all, 82 times. 

Riga had direct communication with Hull and Stettin by 
two sttMiners which made 14 trips. 

'I'lie Odessa hteam frigates, “ Crimea," “ Odc-sa," and 
“ Chivson,*’ made 33 trips from Odessa to Constantuiople, and 
the steamer " I’ctot the Great ” made 19 trips between 
Odessa and tjalatz. 

Ctxutine Steamer*. — The Russian and Finnish steamers 
which iiialntam a coniiminicntlon between Petersburg and the 
ports of k'inland and the H.iltie, arrived at Petersburg from 
Riga and Revel 58 times, and from Finland 61 times: in all, 

'J’he steamers which convey paswngers and goods between 
Ode'sa, (hieion, the port of St. Nicholas, and others in the 
south of Russia, made 104 trips 

On the sea of A/off two steamers kept up a communication 
amongst the ports there. 

On the Caspian Sea a constant communication was main- 
talnetl helwieii the Russian ports and those of I’crsia, by 
nie.ins of government steamers. 


Cutlom hotue Rewutu* in 1851. 

Custom house rvc» Ipis alone 
as duties on imports and cx. 
ports; lastage on ships ar¬ 
rived and sailed ; fines, tec. S. Ro. 29.152,202=^4,8 


Levies for various towns 
Towards repayment of the 
loans for the construction of 
the stone bridge over the Ne¬ 
va, and for the quay on 
Vassily Gstrof . . - 

Excise on Crimean salt - 

For bonding goods, and ware¬ 
house rent - . . . 

Freight of goods, and fares of 
passengers by the steamers 
U-tween Odessa and Con¬ 
stantinople - - _ , 

I.evy for the Lyceum at Odessa 
AddltUnial duty on liooks im¬ 
ported ..... 


538,608 = 


- - 218,334 =B 


17,799 = 


Total . 8.lU>..30jSi29,917 ,fi5,08S,.321 


The p^nsa of maintab.„._- ...» -„„uBe ana ine 

revJltu7 to T per t-ent. of the whoVs custon^ 

l.wTol;amounted ta 


Trade of the U. Kingdom with Russia. 

Account of the Quantities and declared Values of the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce 
and Manufacture exported to Russia in J851. 



Quanti- 

Values. 


Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Values, 

Apparel, slops and haberdashery value 
Beer and ale - - - barrels 

Coals, cinders and culm - tons 

Cotton manufactures, entered 

by the yard - • yards 

—_ hosiery, lace and small wares vaiiie 
Cotton twist and yam • • lbs. 

Fish: herrings - - - barrels 

Hardwares and cutlery - cwt. 

Iron and steel, wrought and 
unwrought - - - tons 

I,oad and shot - - - — 

Linen manufactures, .entered 

by the yard - - yards 

- thread, tapes and small 

wares ... value 

Linen yam ... lbs. 

4,766 

215,221 

1,568,934 

3,347..342 

2.5.32 

12,810 

8,254 

2,885 

145,660 

82.l’77 

£ 

8,140 

14,897 

73|^33I 

.30,257 

18.689 

176.271 

2,499 

86/144 

70,214 

52,640 

5,657 

1,128 

7,516 

Machinery and mill work (In- 
rludlng steam engines) - value 

1 aimers* colours - • _ 

.... bushels 
Niik manufactures • ■ value 

^j'lgar, refined « . cwt, 

I'in, unwrought • - 

Tin and pewur wares, and tin 
plates ... value 

Woollen manufactures, entered 

by the piece - • pieces 

— entered hy the yard yards 

~ poslciy and small wares value 
Woollen yam - . ' . lbs. 

All othev articles - . value 

Tofaj^d^^iwed value of exporuj 

" 

9.010/185 

’ 4T.959 
8.945 

8,961 

107,694 

1,779,79* 

'£'^ 

*16/152 

13,370 

2K,<H)3 

7,422 

47,247 

16.690 

11/188 

*1.801 

10,074 

3/185 

217,51* 

149,421 

• - 

1,289,704 


3S 









[990] PETERSBURG. 


In previous years tho declared value of the exports to Russia has bcen^^— 


1«50 

1M«<) 

181H 




£ 








1.454,771 

1844 







1,566,175 

1843 







- 1,925,226 

1842 







. 1,844.513 

iKtl 







- 1.725,118 

1840 





- 


. 2,153,491 







1,S9>,519 

1,88.\953 

1,607,176 

1,602,742 


It would appear from this statement that the value of our exports to Russia is pro¬ 
gressively diminishing; but we doubt whether such be really the case. They are, no 
doubt, in consequence of the oppressive duties in the Russian tariff, far below what 
they would otherwise amount to; probably, however, tliey are as great now as at any 
former period. A large proportion of the British ships and produce destined for Odessa, 
and other ports on the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof!', clear out for Constantinople, 
and are included among the clearances and exports for Turkey. British goods arc, also, 
largely smuggled into Russia. And, on the whole, it is probable that the imports 
of them into the empire are as great now as formerly; though they do not certainly 
amount to ^th part of what they should amount to. 


Account of the Quantities or Values of the Principal Articles of Russian Produce and Manufacture im- 
pnrtel from Russia into the U. Kingdom during each of the Five Years ending with 1847. — CFrtJ7. 
Paper, No. ft83, Sess. 1848.) 


Account of tho Quantities or Values of the Principal Articles of Russian Produce and Manufacture 
Imiiorted from Russia Into tho U. Kingdom during each of tiie Five Years ending with 1847.-.— (/'orf. 
Paper^ No. 583, Sess. 1848.) 


Biittln ..... li». 
Com, Wlieat ... quarton 
- Harley . . . — 

— Intlian - . . _ 

FIhx and tow, or codilla of hennp and flax cwU. 
Hemp, undressed . « — 

llidcs, untanned ... — 

Iron, in bars, unwrouglit • • tons 

IsinKlass ... cwts. 

( entered by square yards 

'* pieces 

„ value £ 

JUata . • . . tt £ 

Pitch .... cwts. 

quills, Koose ... numlier 

Smis, linseed and flax • - quarters 

--ra]>e . - . _ 

Tallow ... - cwts. 

Tar .... lasts. 

Wood, lath wood fathoms of 216 cubio ft 

— i. not sawn or split • - loads 

-deals, battens, 6cc., sawn or split — 

Wool, sheep and lainW - lbs. 

Yarn, linen, raw ... cwu. 


1,724,370 
8.3,666 
2,66 ■> 
45,852 

l,0S0,.3fld 
46.3,061 
32,905 
J,62H 
911 
28,0.32 
89.650 
5,008 
5,5.35 
26,1'16 
15,784 
11,132,200 
3»V,614 
.3,805 
979,728 
9,985 
2.819 
10,603 

1.30,11.3 
3,511,910 
1,618 


1844. 


1,777,916 
10»,.5‘2.3 
2.3,471 
. 69,377 
2,5 to 
1,11‘2,024 
055,954 
23,605 
2,819 
1,159 
196,991 
9,000 
7,596 
5,583 
16,780 
H,710 
26,670,100 

418.. 393 
5,7.37 

805,381 

8,114 

.3,660 

22,140 

106.. 583 
6,40‘2,0'»8 

8,605 


148.. 347 
6,‘20.5 

8.59,627 

603,286 

28,33.3 

2,‘232 

801 

2,D'JC 

300 

5.817 

7,017 

22,618 

1.3,607 

16,755,000 

52.3,309 

'2,311 

925,528 

8,794 

4,165 

37.. 521 
186,706 

9,70.8,7.54 

4,598 


1846. 


1,901,711 
204,839 
1,812 
238,174 

8,.582 
740,396 
620,056 
24,313 
2,450 
1,015 

6,150 
27,451 
33,8.34 
15,131 

13,251,.51 to 
404,312 
7,133 
98.5,69.5 
9,897 
3,656 
115,8.35 

147,286 
4,765,957 

1,286 


1847. 


1,278,670 
843,142 
35,7.34 
959,481 
42,160 
681,107 
54‘2,857 
9,774 
3,6.36 
780 


14,.520 
21,491 
12,570 
0,619,000 
353,900 
1,882 
939,946 
9,656 
2,296 
59,0.59 
100,431 
2,949,776 
316 


Of the above Articles the following Quantities were Imported from liui»lan ports on the Black Sea and the Sea of AzolT. 


Wool, sheep and lambs* 


30,377 

1,444 

61,829 

3,805 

199,952 

2,961,62.3 


2,.540 
I01,«KI.3 
6,281 

140,3 to 
5,7.37 
152,312 
3,816,501 


208,813 

2,311 

126,407 

5,562,260 


147,518 

7,1.33 

145.514 

3.079,922 


2.3.5,710 

1,882 

195,877 

2,144.457 


r Exports of Wool from Russia. 

. I’ood^. I Poods. 

From 1800 to 1813, average annual exportation, to.Hl.l In 1811, average annual exportation, 43t,,lM 

— 1814 — 1823, — _ .3.3,17.3 | — 1*1.5, — 783,,88 

1S2»-I.S,33, — — 111,516 — 1819, — — 601,(,.36 

— 18.31 — 18.37, — — .300,100 — 1850, — — 617,062 

— 183.8- 1841, — — 375,6,80 I 

In compiling this article, w6 have consulted Sr/tnifxle?', Pssai d'nne Statislique Gineralc dela Itnssie, 
pp. 133—1.37.*, and his liussic, Pid^gue, et Fmlande, pp. 187—23;).; liicard, Trailf. Genital dii f’erw- 
merce, ed. 1781, ii. pp. 268 317. ; TtgoborsU, Forces Productipes de la Jtnssic, passim i Core's Travels 
in the North of Europe, 8vo. cd. iil. pp. 28:i—3.'>8. Ac.; Clark's Russian Trader's Assistant, a valuable 
and usefid work; Supplement an Journal de SI. Petershourg, for 1852—53; Consular Returns Irom 
Petersburg and Odessa ; but we liavc derived our principal information from the official returns pub¬ 
lished by government, and private communicalious of eminent Russian merchants. 

PEWTER (Ger. Zinn^ Zinngeisserzinn ; Fr. Etain ; It, Stagno ; Sp. Estano, Peltre; 
Rus, Olowo), a factitious metal used in making plate.s, dishes, and other domestic utensil.s. 
It is a compound, the basis of which is tin. The best sort consists of tin alloyed witli 
about 1 -20th or less of copper, or other metallic bodies, as the experience of the work¬ 
men has .shown to be must conducive to the improvement of its hardness and colour, 
such as lead, xinc, bistnuih, and antimony. There are 3 sorts of pewter, distinguished 
by the, names of plate, trifle, and ley-pewter. The 1st was formerly much u.sed for plates 
and dishes; of the 2d are made the pints, quarts, and other measures for beer; and of 
the Icy-pewter, wine measures and large measures. — ( Uro.') 








PHILADELPHIA. 
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PHILADELPHIA, a large city arid sea-port of the United States, !a Pennsylvania, 
near the confluence of the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, lat. 39® 5V N., Ion, 75® 
icy 59" W. Population, in 1850, 409,353. 

Harbour, Light-houses, Pilotage, — Vessels of the largest burden ascend the river as fa*- " New¬ 
castle, but those drawing above 18 or 20 feet water cannot reach Philadelphia, on account w a bar a little 
below the city. The entrance to tiie magnificent bay formed by the embouchure of Delaware, hM 
Cape May on its north, and Capo Hcnlopen on Its south side. The former, in lat- 38 o7 W., lon- 
75^ 47' 45" W., Is a sandy headland, rising about 12 feet above the level of the sea. It has recently been 
surmounted by a light-house 60 feet in height. The light revolves once a minute; an eclipse oiW s^onM 
being succeeded by a brilliant flash of 10 seconds. It is seen in clear weather from 20 to 25 miles off. 
Cape Henlopen, marking ihe southern boundary of the bay, is in lat. 38 4/' N., ion. 76 4 45 W. A 
little south from it is a hill, elevated about GO feet above the level of the sea; and on It is erected a 
light-house, 72 feet in height, furnished with a powerful^crf light visible in clear weather 10 leagues off. 
'Po the N. of this principal light, and close to the extremity of the cem, a second light-house has been 
constructed, 30 feet above the level of the sea, which is also furnished with a. fixed light, which may be 
seen about 6 leagues off. The channel for large ships is between Cape Henlopen and the banks called 
the Overfalls. The navigation is, however, a little difficult, and it is compulsory on ships to take pilots. 
The latter frequently board them at sea; but If not, as soon as a ship comt-s between the capes, she must 
hoist the signal for a pilot, and heave to as soon as one offers to come on board. —{Coulter sur les Phares^ 

2d ed. See »osf, for regulations as to pilotage.) ... , / . 

Tr/rdc. — The trade of Philadelphia is very extensive. She communicates by various canals (one of 
which, .395i miles in length, unites her with Pittsburg, on the Ohio) and railways with the interior, and 
is the grand dep6t for the coal of the Union. The increase of the coal trade has, Indeed, been quite 
unprecedented. Previously to 1 h 25 no coal had been sent down the Schuylkill, and in that year only 
.'5,306 tons were brought by that channel to Philadelphia, whereas in 1846 the quantity amounted to 
1,14.5,583 tons, exclusive of about as much more supplied by other channels. Very largo quantities of 
this coal are sent coastwise to other ports of the Union. Exclusive of coal and iron, tlie exports prin¬ 
cipally consist of wheat and wheat flour, Indian corn, of which immense quantities have latterly been 
sent to England, and other agricultural products, timber, and various species of manufactured goods 
The principal imports are cotton, woollen, and silk goods; sugar, coffee, and tea; wines, brandies, 
spices, dye stuffs, &c. In point of shipping, Philadelphia is the fourth port in the Union, being. In this 
respect, inferior only to New York, Boston, and New Orleans. Tlie registered, enrolled, and licenswi 
tonnage bcilonging to the port on the 30th Juno, 1849, amounted to 188,087 tons, of which upwards ot a 
half WHS engaged in the coasting trade, which is very large. The total value of the articles imported 
into IVnnsylvanla from foreign countries in the year ending the 30th of June, 1849, amounted to 
$10,64.5,500, and Unit of the exports to $5,343,421, of which $4,8.50,827 were domestic produce. The 
Coasting trade of the port is, however, more extensive and of greater importance than its foreign trade. 

There are numerous banks in Philadelphia, but they stand no higher in point of character than those 
in most other parts of the Union, and have over and over again suspended payments. The Bank of the 
United .States had its head office here. Besides banks, there are numerous insurance companies, and 
joint-stock associations. 

The following statement of the prices of shares in sundry banks and other public companies in Phila¬ 
delphia, in September, 1H3G, and September, 1846, shows, better than any thing else could do, the vicious 
nature of the foundations on which they had been established : — 


I^eblgh Navigation sliares 
,, ,, loang 

.Srluiylklll Navigation hh.irw - 
„ >• loaiu 

U. .s. Hank shares 
.Sthiiylklll Hank 
(iirant Hank - . - 

AlccliaMlcs' Ibitik • 

I’ciinsylvania Hank 
Ktrint^rs* and Mechanics’ Hank 
Coimnercial Hank - 


IS.K). 

• 74f 

• loo 

. IGVA 
- 05 

• 


3S 

2 

vX* 

2.11 


Northern Lilierlies Hank 
Southwark Hank • 

W»-stcrn Bank - 
Man. and Mechanics' Bank 
Moyainensing Hank • 

Union Hank, 'J'ennessee • 
I’lanters* Bank, „ 

„ Ml.sdi. ■« 

<fr.md Gulf Bank 
Agrirnlliiral B.ank - 

V'lckbburgh Bank 


- 1184 

- Ofi 

- 118} 


Foreign Commerce of Philadelphia in the Years 1850, 1849, and 1848. 




18.10. 

1849. 

1818. 



1850. 

1849. 

1848. 

.Ships 

IbiAs 

SchocinerB - 
Sloops 


106 

312 

K34 

7,681 

,1,2(K) 

115 

.325 

8.S8 
6,480 
4,486 1 

101 

352 

9G5 
5,907 
,3,629 1 

Steamers 

B.irKes 

Boau 

i 

1,043 
3,8.10 
8.490 

661 
3,686 
8,528 1 

464 

3,265 

9,800 

I 1 

Total - 


27,-5.15 

25,169 

24,483 


Arrival of Vessels at thv port of I’biladclphia during the years 1848, 1849, and 1850. 


The value of the imporis and duties received at tlie Custom .house, at the port of Philadelphia, have been as follows i — 


Value of ini]K)rts. 


1850 

1849 

IK48 


$14,001,Sfl0 
10,1 GO,4 79 
1Q,701>,8G5 


$.4,361,112 

2,714,96.5 

2,762,093 


Value of Impiorts. 


$12,14.5,9.37 

8,308,615 


$2,904,749 

2,420,602 


The annual Inspection pf flour and raeal at FhiladolphU for five yean, have been as follows i— 


V'ears. 

Wheat Flour. 

Rye Flour. 

Com Meal. 

Years. 

Wheat Flour. 

Rye Flour. 

Com Meal. 

1850 

1819 

1818 

Bbls. 

653,828 

633,533 

511,279 

Bbls. 

34,776 

39,109 

24,747 

Bbls. 

10.3,210 

100,.5U 

162,983 

1847 

1846 

Bbls. 

708,981 

074,648 

Bbls. 

27,906 

33,.520 

Bbls. 

300,609 

170,143 


During the same period the measurement of grain by the public measurer, was; — 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


1850 

1849 

1848 

1847 

1846 


Bush. 

1,10.3,206 
945,165 
723,694 
917,.198 
983,<>2.3 


Buih. 
1,163,666 
1,283,692 
1,.302.318 
1,09.3,264 
66.1,178 


Bush. 

63,905 

61.416 

46,900 

78,972 

30,829 


Bush. 

70,228 

27.642 

62,551 

38,210 

40..3.39 


Bush. 
401,.396 
424,316 
327,734 


3S3 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


The following fa a ttatement of the amount and ralue of the leading articles of domeitte produce, 
exported from Philadelphia, In the two years ending 30th of December 



Account showing the Number of Vessels, discriminating between Arrivals Foreign and Coastwise, 
wlilch entered the Port of Philadelphia from the 1st of January, 1826, to the 1st of January, 1840. 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

Years. 

Foreign. 

f^oasiwise. 

Total. 

1825 

481 

1,195 

1,679 

18.3.3 

474 

2,573 

3,047 

18V6 

482 

1,195 

1,677 

1834 

4.30 

2.686 

.3,116 

i8vr 

4 hi) 

1 ,,3V0 

1.7.S9 

18.35 

429 

3..573 

4,00 V 

1828 

4.'>0 

1,247 

1,6-J7 

18.36 

421 

.3,761 

4,185 

1829 

.374 

2.VK1 

2,.'.81 

18.37 

409 

7,776 

8,185 

18.30 

415 

.3,287 

.3,702 

1838 

464 

10.860 

11 ,.3V4 

1831 

HUB 

.3,2(iV 


1839 

521 

11,188 

11,709 

1838 

428 

2.819 

.3,277 






In Pennsylvania, the dollar is worth 7$. 6d. currency ; so that 1/. sterling sm If. 13s. 4d. currency.— 
(See Nkw YoiiK.) 

IVcijiltts and iMcasurcs same as those of England. 


of tht Pori. — If any master or cavialn of any 
nil 111 ur vessel, or other ;i*Tson, nhall refuse or to comply 

V 1th the lUrectlonsof the harliour maKter, in unit tent wi'hln the 
Jiirisiliction of his otlice, sucli ]ierson shall, for each and every 
such otl'encc, severa'ly forfeit and p.\y any sum not exceetlmg 
KM) ilul ars. And tho said harliour inastc-r, shall m full com* 
{lensailon for his sorvices be entitled to have, recover, and re- 
ct ive from the master, captain, owner, or consifmee of each 
and every ship or vessel arrivliiK at the port of rliiladciphia 
(constin^t vessels not excet d ng the liutdcii of 7'> tons excepted) 
the sum of I dollar for each and every voyage by such ship or 
vessel )>erformc<l, and no more. 

Every ship or vessel that may arrive in this harbour, and 
that shall come to anchor In the stronm anywhere between 
Almond and Vine .Streets, h.-ivlng previouslv caused her gun¬ 
powder, if any she had on boaref, to be landed as the law 
directs, may remain in that situation 21 hours, and no lunger, 
taking care to lie as near to the island or sann bar .as may he 
consistent with their safety. Jlut if, from the circumstance of 
a vessel having servants on board, or firom any otIuT cause. It 
may be thouglit necessary or convenient to He a longer time 
in the stream, then, aiul In every such case, the owner, master, 
pilot, or other person having the charge or direction of such 
vessel, shall remove her from op|iosi(c the city, and shall moor 
her, or cause her to be moored, to the northward of Vine Htrtet, 
with 1 anchor and cable up and t anchor and cable down tbc 
stream; and in both the ahovc-mentlonod situations, the re- 
gtil.itlon contained In the next suc^eding article to be duly 
ailt'fided to. 

If any vessel properly moored in the stream shall have her 
anchor or cable overlaid liy any otJier vessel In anciiorliig or 
nuKiring, the master or jierson having the care or direction of 
such last-mentioned vessel shall imtncdiately, or as soon as 
may be after ap|i|lcatioii made tf him by the party aggncvetl, 
caiue the said anchor or cable so overlay Ing to he taken up and 
cleared. When any shin or vessel shall be hauled in to any 
wharf or duck, or alongside of another vessel that m.ay lie lying 
at such wh.arf or duck, Che owner, master, pilot, or whoever 
may have the command, care, or’diiectlon of her, shall have 
her aocurely made fast; and If outside of another vessel, shall 
get one good fast from each end of the vessel to the shore, 
with lufflctent fenders between them and>the iaside vessel; 
and shall cause the flukes of their anchors to be taken on board; 
and. within Vt iiours thereafter, cause her Jib lioom, spritsail- 
yard, main lioom. spanker and ringtail laKims, if any they have, 
to lie rigged In, and their lower yards tojipcd up, in such a 
manner as least to iiiti-rfeiv with vessels pas.siiig. 

if the fasts of vessels when moored at a wharf shall extend 
ncroM a doi'k, so as to obstruct tlie pawiing or rtpassmgof shal¬ 
lops, lighters, or oilier craft or vessel, the master or other 
Tierson having tho command of such ship or vessel sliall, up«in 
the first application, immediately cause such fast or fasts tu be 
oast oiromlsckeil down. 

No otuward-liound vessel, putting ofl'fiom a wharf, shall lie 
longer In the stream between \ Ine Street and Almond, In the 
district of Southwark, aiiovo mentioned, than S4 hours. And 
it vessels lying at the end of wharfs so much imcrlos k with 
e.tch other as to prevent tcmcIs hauling m and out of dot ks, 
tite master, owner, pilot, or other fierson having the charge of 
the kamc, shall. Immediately on ajipileation from any jicrson so 
wanting to haul his vessel m or out of docks aforesaid, have 
the TMuel or vessels so interfering, ntoved In such a manner as 
to accommodate the one applied for; in which case tlie vessel 
making mom for another to haul in or out shall have liberty 
to make her warps fast to the most convenient place a(\)accnt, 
folr a reasomble ilmej and ail sea vessels, when transf>orttng 
or waarting to haul ipio a arhsrf or dock, or to make sail in 
«rdcr to prorord to sea, shalt have tho same privih'ge. 

When any shfo or vessel may be ly Ing alongside any wharf, 
and not taking in or discharging, she shall make way for and 
^lermlt any vessel that wants to unlnad or load, to come inside, 
nexi the wharf, until she discharges or loads her cargo; and 
the said vessel, when so disohargi^ or loaded, shall haul out- 
kid* and (ftve way to the vessel that llTst occupied the wharf; 
provided that, than the 10th of December to the 1st of March, 
no vessel shall be oompeiletlto move from lier birth (oniy thot.e 
at ('ilouiester Point piers}, excepting to let vessels in and out of 
•ducks. 

No ship or vcsvel loading or discharging hemp at any wharf, 
or within any dock, sltoll be allowed to have any flre on board; 


neither shall any ves'.el lying outside or near her be permitted 
to liave (ire on lioaid, while it may i<e considered clangcrous. 
And no tar, turpentine, rosin, or pitch shall he heated on tlie 
wliaif, or on lioard any vei.sel lying at any wharf witldn tlie 
limits «>f the city. 

Rates of Pilotage. — Inwards, up to 12 feet, at 2‘67 dollars 
per f«Kit; .ibovc IV feet, at 3 33 dollars. 

Outwards, Up to IV fcvit, at V dollars; above 12 feet, at 
2 (i7 dollars. 



Every vessel arriving from, or bound to, a foreign port, is 
rcquireil by law to receive a pilot, or to pay half pilotage in the 
w.irden’s office, where the master of every such vessel is re¬ 
quired, under a fienalty of 10 dollars, to make report within 
.■W. hours after his arrival, and again before his departure, 
signing his name to said report in the warden's book. 

liv« ry vessel of 75 tons and upwards arriving from, or bound 
to, any poit within the United States, and the master (d‘ all 
such veMiels, are bound as above. 


AH vesiails oliliged to receive a pilot are required to pay 10 
dollars in addition, as winter pilotage, from the VUth ef No- 
vemhtr to the lOth of March, buth days inclusive. 

Foreign vesads, i.e. French, Spanish, Portuguese, fJea- 
politan, Danish, Russian, South American, and Haytlafi. to 
pay 2 dollars h7 cents in addition to other pilotage. 

Every pilot detained more than 24 hours by any master, 
owner, or consignee. Is entitled to 8 dollars per day for every 
day lie is so detuned. 

Every iiilot detained more than 48 hours by the Ire: after he 
has conducted his vessel to a place of safkty, k entitled to V 
dollars ^ler day for every day he U se detained. 

Every pilot comuelled to |>erform quarantine Is entitled to 
2 dollars per day, forevery day he is se detained, and cannot be 
dhchargcil in less than 6 days, without hk consent. 

Every pilM obliged by the loe or streu of weather to proceed 
to another port, k, wbm there, entitled to bk pilotage'; and if 


Every idiot U required, under a poaaMy of 18 dollam, to make 
report, within 48 hours, at the wardan’s offlee, of every vessel 
he coixducU to the city. 
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Rates of Commiasion recommended for general Adoption, and allowed by the Philadelpbl^ 

Commerce, when no Agreement subsists to the contrary, established at a stated Meeting On the 10th of 
March, 1823. ' 


Merchandise, iwies 

Furchnac and thipment, or acreptiDfr bHU for pnieha&ea - 
Landing; and rc-slUv'pinK goods firom vessels In distress 
Receiving and forwarding . . - - . 

Besides . - - 

Vessels, sale or purchase 

Procuring freight or chartering to proceed to another port • 
Collecting freight tir general average 

Paying oullits or dlsliursements > . - • - 

M^ne insurances, circciing, when Uie premium does not exceed 

en the premium exceeds 10 per cent. . . . 

Adjusting and collecting losses without litigation* 

Firo bisurances, eilecting 

Atljustlng and collecting losses - - - - _ - 

Foreign and inland bills of exchange and notes of hand, drawing or 
indorsing and negoti.iilng, In all cases . « . - 

Purchase without indorsing ----- 

S.ale ditto ------- 

Collecting ------- 

Paj ing o -er Uio amount - - - - - 

IU-tni(ting - » - - . . 

Public stocks, specie, hank notes, or drafts not current, sale - 
Purchase * - - - ‘ - 

Collecting dividends on public stock * 7 " ' 

Aiivances in money, or by ciuiiiiig untlcr accept.sricc, in all cases 
Accounts, collecUng disputed or liiigate<t .«(counts, or claims on in¬ 
solvent estates ------- 

Monies, receiving, from which no other coniinisbion is derivid 

Faying ditto ------- 

Faying and receiving ditto - , - . - 

(iu'nraiitee, In all cases_-_- •_ - _^ 


Foreign. Domestic. 


Per Cent. 
« 






on gross amount, 
on cost and charges, 
on current value, 
on ditto. 

on rcsiKHislbililies incurred, 
on gross amount, 
on ditto. 

on amount collected, 
on aggregate amount. 

on amount Insured, 
on amount ol premium, 
on Qinoiliit recovered, 
on amount of ]iremlum. 
on amount recover etl. 

on the proceeds, 
on cost and charges, 
on the proceeds, 
on amount collected, 
on amount p.iid over, 
on amount remitted, 
on proceeds, 
on eost niul charges, 
on amount collected, 
on amount advanced. 

on amount recovered, 
on riiiiouiit ncclved. 
ou amount paid, 
on amount received, 
on the amount guaranteed. 


On hills rnnltfed for collection tinder protest for non-accept¬ 
ance or non.paymeiit, ^ commission to tie chaiged. 

On ronsignrncnt of merchandiso withdr.iwn or rc-shipped, 
full commission to be charged to (he extent of advance* or 
rcspotisibihties Incurred, and i commission o«i the current 
value of the residue. 

On sales of merchandise originally consigned to another 
house, but withdrawn, and where no res|H>iisibiiities are in- 
currei’, only i corotniMion to be charged on (he current value. 


The current value In nil c.v'ps to lie sotfletl by certificates of 
i respectable merchniits, aucTioticent, or brokers. 

The above commissions to he exclusive of guarantee, bro¬ 
kerage, storage, and every other charge actually incurred. 

The risk of loss by fire, utiless insurance be ordered, and of 
robbery, Ihi-ft, and other unavoidable oci urrences, If ibe iiiunl 
care be taken to secure the properly, is, in all cases, to be borne 
by the proprietor of the goods. 


PHOSPHORUS, a substance of a light amber colour, and semi-transparent; but, 
when carefully prepared, nearly colourless and tran.sparent. When kept some time, it 
becomes opatjuc externally, and has then a great resemblance to white wax. It may be 
cut with a knife, or twi.sted to pieces witli the fingers. It is insoluble in water j its 
specific gravity is 1 *77. When exposed to the atmosphere, it emits a white smoke, and 
is luminous in the dark. When heated to 148° it takes fire, and burns with a very bright 
flame. When phosphorus is inflamed in oxygen, the light and heat are incomparably 

more intense ; the former dazzling the eye, and the latter cracking the glaSs vessel._ 

( Thomson's Chemistry .) 

PIASTRES, OR DOLLARS, Spanish and American silver coins in very extensive 
circulation. Value, at an average, about 2d. sterling. — (See Coins.) 

PILCHARDS, fishes clo.sely resembling the common herring, but smaller, 
and at the same time thicker and rounder. They are rarely found on the liritisli 
shores, except on the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, particularly the former, where 
they are taken in great numbers from the middle of July to the end of November, 
or even the middle of December. It is a saying of the Cornish fishermen, that the 
pilchard is the least fish in size, most in number, and greatest for gain, taken from the 
sea. 


Pilchard fishery.—lih\s fscArriedon along the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, from the Bolt Head in 
the latter, round by the End to Padstow and Bossiney in the former. Its principal seats arc .St. 

Ives, Mount’s Bay, and Mevagissey. The fish ttsually make their appearance in vast shoals in the early 

f iart of July, and disappear about the middle of October ; but they sometimes reappear in large quantities 
n November and December. They are taken eitlier by scans or by drift nets, but principally, perhaps, 
by the former. A sean is a net, varying from ‘2(H) to 300 fathoms in length, and from 10 to 14^ do. in depth, 
having cork buoys on one edge and lead weights on the other. Tliree boats are attached to eaelt sean, viz. 
a boat {scan boat), of about 15 tons burden, for carrying the scan ; another {follower), of about the same 
size, to assist In mooring it; and a smaller boat (lurker), for general purposes. The number of hands em¬ 
ployed In these 3 boats varies from about 13 to 18, but may betaken, at an average, at about 16. When the 
shoals of fish come so near the shore that the water Is about the depth of the sean. It is employed to encircle 
them ; the fishermen being directed to the proper places for casting or shooting the nets by persons (huers ) 
stationed for that purpose on the cilfii and in the boats,* I'he practice is to row the boat with the seap 
on board gently round the shoal; and the sean btdng, at the same time, thrown gradually into the water, 
assumes, by means of its buoys and weights, a vertical position, Us loaded edge being at the bottom, and 
the other floating on the surface. Its 2 ends are then fastened togetiier ; and, being brought into a con¬ 
venient situation. It is.moored by small anchors or grapnels] sometimes, however, one -t two smaller 
seana are employed to assist in securing the fish. At low water, tl»e enclosed fish are taken out by h tuck 
net, and carried to the shore. A single sean has been known to enclose at once as many as 4,200 hogs- 


* The tunny fish in the Archipelago was caught In a similar way;—“ Ascendebat quldum ( Anglicd hher, 
Grxed thunoscopos) in altum promontorium, unde thunnorum gregera snecuiaretur, quo, viso, signum 
piscatoribus dabat, qui relibus totum gregem Includebant.” — (RisAfjp q/ London's Notes on the Pcrsce 
qf JEschyluSt quot^ by Dr. Paris, in his Guide to Mount's Pay, p. 150.) 
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heads (1,200 tons) of fish t But this was the greatest quantity ever tahen, and it is but seldom that as 
many as 1,200 hogsheads are caught at a thne. The ** take," in fact, depends on so many accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, that while one sean may catch and cure in a season from 1,000 to 2,000 hogsheads, others in 
the neighbourhood may not get a single fish. In some places, the tides are so strong as to break the 
scans and set the fish at liberty. When the quantity enclosed is large. It requires several days to take 
them out, as they must not be removed in greater numbers than those who salt them can conveniently 
manage. 

Drift nets are usuallyaboiit ) mile in length by about 4| fathoms In depth ; they arc shot in the open'sea, 
and entangle the fish in their meslies in the same way as the herring nets. The fish thus taken are said to 
be superior to those taken by the scans, though It be doubtful, from their being strangled in the nets, 
whether they are so good for curing. 

As soon as the fish are brought on shore, they are carried to cellars or warehouses, where they are piled 
In large heaps, having a sufficient quantity of salt interspersed between the layers. Having remained in 
this state for about 85 days, they are, after being carefully washed and cleaned, packed in hogsheads, each 
containing, at an average, about 2,G00 fish f; they are then subjected to a pressure sufficient to extract the 
oil, of which each hogshead yields, provided the fish be caught in summer, about 3 gallons: but those 
that are taken late in the season do not yield above half this quantity. This oil usually sells tor fi-om 12 
to 15 per cent, under the price of brown seal oil. Tlie broken and refuse fish and salt are sold to tlie 
farmers, and are used as manure with excellent effect. The skimmings which float on the water in which 
the pilchards are washed are called dregs^ and are chiefly sold as grease for machinery. 

The fresh fish in a hogshead of pilchards weigh about G cwt., and the salt about 34 cwt.; but the weight 
of the hogshead when cured and pressed is reduced to about 4| cwt.; including trie weight of the cask, 
from 20 to 24 lbs. We subjoin 


An Account of the Exports of Pilchards during each of the Ten Years ending with 1842; specifying tlie 
Places for which they were exported, the Quantity shipped for eacli, the Places at which they were 
taken and cured, and their Price at the Port of Shipment. 


Year*. 

Gtmoa. 

Ug- 

hgrn. 

Clvlta 

Vecchia. 

Naples. 

Ancona, 

Venice, 

Trieste. 

Malta. 

Total. 

Where taken and cured. 

Prices paid on 
bhoro. 

Ert*t of Mounts 
Lix,trd. 1 Day. 

St. 

Ives. 

New. 

quay. 

1833 

617 

V,42,5 

.366 

3,882 

3,6.32 

. . 

9,924 

78.5 

4,140 

4,999 

_ 

.50#. hhd. 

18.34 


4,199 

1.4.57 

7,441 

9,1.30 

29.3 

23.081 

2,929 

8,009 

12,418 

1,728 

65#. to .35#. 

18.3,5 

1/176 

6,281 

2,122 

8,819 

6,961 

662 

23,814 

8,.573 

4,80.3 

8.656 

1,880 

40#. to .3.5#. 

1S.3(] 

827 

5,060 


3,647 

9,184 


18,718 

5,736 

6,202 

4,92‘J 

2,861 

40#. _ 36#. 

18.37 


4,171 


6,4.34 

4,7.59 


15/564 

4.38 

1,1.34 

13,.392 

400 

AH#. — 40#. 

18.38 

60ft 

744 


4,080 

2,298 


7/.‘i7 

1,295 

2.74<1 

3,.592 


,5.5#. — C0«. 

18.39 

610 

1,540 

6.50 

.5,618 

4,470 


12,824 

5,.510 

.508; 6,806 . . 

.56#. — 60#. 

1840 

600 

2,8‘iO 

1,028 

7,967 

10,89.5 


2.3,310 

5,49.3 

2,7.5.5 

1.5,062 


7('#. „60#. 

1841 

420 

2,795 


3,020 1 

2,761 


9,60,51 

997, 

1,728 

6,8801 . . 

.50#. — A-O#. 

1842 j 

1,048 

4,007 1 

921 

6,081 

8,146 

’on j 

20,714 

1,245| 

4.32 

17,710 

1,327 

j 50#. — 40#. 

Total • 

8,M1_ 

32,018 1 

6,146 ^ 

67,698 I 


‘ 1,.3.56 ^ 

166,981' 

.33,00.3 

31,4.51 

9t,.344 

8,186 



y.B. — Of the quantity sent to the Adriatic full 3-4th8 have been sold in Venice, and the remainder 
chiefly in Ancona. 

The export of pilchards h,is been rather declining of late years. This has been ascribed to \niion.s 
causes, such as the withdrawal of the bounty of 8s. G<f. a hogshead Cormciiy paid on tfieir export, the re¬ 
laxed observance of Lent in the countries to which they are principally exported, and the imposition of a 
heavy duty on their importation into Naples. The falling off in the demand of the latter has, however, 
been in a great me.isure coinpcnsated by the Increased demand at Venice. 

Pilchards are not used in England, except In Cornwall and Devon, where about 3,000 hhds a year may 
at present be made use of. W'e believe, however, tliat their consumption in tiicse counties lias begun to 
increase with considerable rapidity. 

The sean fishery employs about 1,-500 hands regularly throughout the se.ason, .and a vast number more 
when any considerable shoals are inclosed. There are at pre.sent (1843) about 2G0 seans alloat, of wliicli 
no fewer than 18G belong to St. Ives. 'I’he first cost of a sean on the South coast is about 450Z. ; but a 
St. Ives sean does not cost above 300/. The drift fishery employs, during the season, from 900 to 1,(M>0 
men, and about 230 boats ; the cost of each boat and nets amounting to about 200/. The labour In tlie 
cure of the fish may be taken at about hs. a hogshead. The total capital embarked jn the iKshery, in 1832, 
was estimated by those engaged in it at from 200,000/. to 250,000/., and it lias not varied materially in the 
interval. 

The drift fl.shermcn employ themselves, when not engaged in the pilchard fishery, in the mackarel, 
herring, and hook-line fisheries. The sean fishermen consist principally of agriculliirai labourers, niim rs, 
&c., attracted to the business in the expectation (in which, however, they are not uiilreauently dis¬ 
appointed) of making a comparatively large sum by a few weeks’ exertion. But there are ulviays 3 or 4 
individuals of the Crew of each scan who are regularly bred, expert fishermen. 

Four fifths of the persons employed on shore in the salting, curing, packing, &c. of the fish, arc 
women. 

'I'he wages of those employed in the fishery are made sometimes to depend on the number of fi.-.h taken ; 
but in other instances they are independent of any such contingency. 

Tlie fishery at St. Ives is carried on under a particular act of p.irliament, passed in 184]. The ex.iction 
of a tithe of the fisli i.s a very serious burden on the fishery ; soinetlines it is taken in kind, but is more 
generally compoundeil for.— {Dr. Part's's Guide to Mount',-: Bay and the Land's End. i.'d ed. pp. I-Ui—. 
1.5G. ; Beauties qf England and Wales, vol. II. p. 471.: but we are principally indebted U> prii-ate m- 
/io wa/nm obtained from the most authentic sources, and obligingly communicated, by Mr. (joulson, of 
Tenzance.) 

PILOTS AND PILOTAGE. The name of pilot or steersman is applied either to 
a particular officer, serving on board a ship during the course of a voyage, and having 
charge of the helm and tlie sliip’s route; or to a person taken on board at any parti¬ 
cular place, for the purpose of conducting a ship through a river, road, or channel, or 
from or into a port. 

It ia to the latter description of persons that the term pilot is now usually applied; 
and pilots of this sort are established in vaiions parts of the country by ancient charters 
of incorporation, or by particular statutes. Tlie most important of these corporations 
are those of the Trinity House, Deptford Strond, with which the fellowship of the 

• Mr. Pennant inadvertently states the number of fish in a hogshead at 3.5,900. —(^ri/wA Zoology, 
III. 344. ed, 1770.) Trusting to his authority, we fell into the same error in the lit edition of this work. 
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pilots of Dov«>, Deal, and the Isle of Thanet, commonly called the Cinque Port Pilots^ 
is now consolidated ; and the Trinity Houses of Hull and Newcastle, The 5 Geo. 4. 
c. 73. established a corporation for the repculation and licensing of pilots in Liverpool. 

Principles of the Law as to Pilots .— These are sufficiently obvious, and difler but 
little in most maritime codes. When a master is obliged by law to employ a pilot, 
and does so accordingly, the vessel having ceased to be under the command of their 
servants, the owners are no longer responsible for such loss or damage as may be o<ica- 
sioned by her mi.smanagoment, unless it be made to appear that it arose from the 
neglect or misconduct of the master or crew in obeying or carrying out the orders of 
the pilot. It is, therefore, a very serious matter for a master or captain to interfere 
with or supersede a pilot in the exerci.se of his peculiar functions. But still there are 
cases, and those, too, not of rare occurrence, of such a nature as to make interference 
indispensable. Pilots arc anything but infallible ; and whenever it becomes evident to 
a master, or to the authorities on board, that the pilot i.s acting inconsiderately, or that 
he is drunk or incompetent, it is not the right only, but the bounden duty of the 
master to provide for tlie safety of the ship by resuming his authority, and taking the 
command upon himself. On this being done the responsibility of the pilot ceases of 
course; and the owners become liable for the proceedings of their servant, the master. 
In those cases, again, in which it is in the election or disefetion of the master to take a 
jdlot or not, and he thinks fit to take one, the pilot so taken is considered as the 
servant of the owners, who are responsible for his conduct .—(^Abbott oit the Law of Ship* 
ping^ part ii. c. ; Maude and Pollock on ditto, c. 5. and the nuthovitios there quoted. ) 

The statute G Geo. 4. c. 125. consolidated tlie laws with respect to the licensing, 
employment. See. of pilots. But all that portion of the act which related to the 
Cinque Port pilots has been repealed by the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 129. This statute has 
united the Trinity House and Cinque Port pilots; or, rather, it has included the latter 
in the former. It provides that the existing Cinque Port pilots .shall in future be 
subject to the same rules and regulations as the Trinity House pilots, and that they 
may continue to pilot ships inwards and outwards within the limits for which they 
were licensed. The property belonging to the Cinque Port pilots is to be transferred to 
the 'JVinity House; and the act lays down the rules by wliieb the debts and claims of 
the Cinque Port pilots on the Irinity House fund^ are to be adjusted. 


Appointment, iffc.of Pilots. The corporation of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond arc required 
to appoint and license fit and competent persons, duly skiiied, to act as pilots for the purpose of conduct¬ 
ing all ships or vessels naviKatinf? the Thames, the Medway, and the several channels, creeks, and docks 
thereof, between Orfordness and London Bridge, as also from London Bridge to the Downs, and from 
tlie Downs westward as far as the Isle ol Wight, and in the English Channel from the Isle of Wlriit 
np to London Bridge; and all ships and vessels sailing as aforesaid (except as hereiu-after men¬ 
tioned) sliall be conducted and piloted within the aforesaid limits by such pilots, and by no other Dcrsoti 
whomsoever.— G (ieo, 4. c. 125. § 2. * 

No person shall be licensed by the said corporation as a pilot, who has not served as mate for 3 years 
on board of, or been for I year in the actual command of, a square-rigged ve-ssel of not less than 8i) tons 
register tonnage, as to licences for the NortA Channel upwards ; and not legs than 1.50 tons register ton¬ 
nage, as to licences for tlie JVor/A Channel, Queen's Channt I, South Channel, or ( thcr channels down¬ 
wards ; or who sliall not have been employed in the pilidage or buoying .service of the said corporation 
for 7 years, or who shall not have served an apprenticeship of 5 years to some pilot vessel licensed under 
the act passed In the 52dyear of the reign of George III., or under this act; and no person so licensed 
.sliall take charge as a pilot of .my sliip or vessel drawing more than 14 feet water, in the river Thames or 
Medwav, or any of tlie channels leading thereto or thereupon, until such person shall have acted as a 
lieensed pilot for 3 year.s, and sliall have been after such 3 years, on rc-examinatinn, auproved of in that 
behalf by the said corporation, on pain of forfeiting 10/. for every such offence ; and the'personemplo\inK 
or permitting such pilot to take charge of such bliip or vessel is also to forfeit 10/. - § 3, i j o 

Every pilot Hcen.sed hy the corpoiation of the Trinity House of Deptfoid Strond is’to pay an annual 
licence ot 3/. .f.v., and Cd. in the pound upon his earnings ; which sums arc to be applied to the u>.es of the 
pilots’ fund of the .said corporation_§ 4. 

The said eor])oration are further authorised to appoint competent persons, not more than/fee nor leu 
than three, at such ports and idaces as they may think fit (except within the liberty of tlie Cinque Torts 
and such other ports and places ns may have been specially provided for by act of ‘ parliament or bv 
cliarter, for the appointment of pilots), to be culled sub-comniissioncrs of pilotage, who are to take the 
following oath:— * o n.v. c 

“ I, A. B., do swear, that I will diligently and Impartially examine Into the capacity and .skill of 

in the art of piloting ships and vessels into tire roadstead, port, or harbour, and upon 
the coasts following , videlicet [liere describe the limits witlun which the peisun ex.amined is inteiuled to 
act as pilot], and will make true and speedy return thereof to the corporation of Trinity House o( D mf 
ford Strond, without favour, afrection. fee, or rcw.ard, other than sucli fee or reward as is allowed i>v tiie 
bye-laws or regulations duly established in that behalf. So help me God ” 

And upon the recommendation of such sub-commissioners, the Trinity House corporation may grant 
to pilots* — § 5* ^ 

Notices of the appointment of pilots are to be put up in writing .at the Trinity House and CU«.tom- 
bouse, London, and at the Custom-houses of the ports for which they aro licensed, and are to be nub- 
lislied in the/.cfjrfun Gasc/Zc. —7. * ’ v w uc pwu 


The statuta 16 & 17 Vict. c. 129, refers to the above clauses as follows, viz. 

Power lo (he Trinity House to license Pit >ts,&c. _ It shall l.e lawful for tJie Trinity House, after such 
examination .and In such manner as is provided in t 2. of the 6 Geo, 4. c. 125. in respect of the nilotrio 
be liceuseil under tlie authority therein comained, to license pilots as well for the pui pose of conduVllnives 
sels iVom or by Dungeness up the rivers Thames and Medway to London Bridge and Rochester Bi ldco 
aftd all the channels, creeks, and docks ol the same, and from tlie south buoy of the Brake westward as 
W the west end of the Owers, as for the purpose of conducting vessels witliin the limits and in tW idanncr 
within and in which pilots may be licensed to act under the said 2d sect- nfshe said last-mentidtlwl 4rt • 
and all the provisions of the said act and of any other act now in force, and ail bye-laws rules orders or 
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ordtn&nces applicable to pilots licensed under the said section, shall be applicable tp pilots licensed under 
the iudiort^r of this act to the same extent and in the same manner as if duich last mentioned authority 
had contained in the said section; and no licences granted by anv bther coloration, body, or 
persons to pilot any vessels inwards or outwards within the limits afore<al(i shall be or any force ur elTect 
whatever: provided always, that no such licence shall be granted until 3 months after the regulations 
herein-after provided to be made by the Trinity House shall'nave been published and sent to the Court 
of Loadmanage, and to the society or fellowship of Cinque Port pilots. — } 2. 

Present Cinque Port Pilots to be competent to pilot Pessels either Inwards or Outwards, IfC, — All 
Cinque Port pilots duly licensed and authorised before this act comes into operation to pilot any vessels ^ 
from Dungeness or the Downs up the rivers Thames or Medway shall, notwithstanding the repeal and 
enactment herein^before contained, be authorised to pilot the like vesstds within the same limits and in 
the same manner within and in which they might have lawfully piloted the same before the passii g 
of this act according to the terms of their existing licences, and shall also by virtue of such existing 
licences (without any licence firom the Trinity House in that behalf) be authorised to pilot the like 
vessels down the saia rivers Thames and Medway, or from those rivers to the Downs or Dungeness, 
or firom the west end of the Owers to the south buoy of the Brake, within the limits within whicn such 
existing licences authorise them to act in piloting such vessels firom the Downs to the said rivers, and 
up the same, or from the south buoy of the Brake to the west end of the Owers ; and it shall be lawful 
for the Trinity House by a supplemental licence toauthoriso any such Cinque Port pilot to pilot any 
vestelt in any parts of the rivers Thames and Medway or in any of the seas or channels leaditijg to 
nr from wicti rivers to which his existing licence may not extend, after examination in respect of the 
further limits vlithin which he is to be so licensed to act, and upon the payment of such fee, if auy, as 
the said Trinity House may, with the consent of the Board of Trade, appoint for the purpose; and sucli 
supplemental licence shall be taken to be part of and to be held upon the same conditions and subject to 
th« laww regulations In ail respects as such existing ilocnce. — $ 3* 

Tke above-mentioned Cingve Port Pilots to be subject to the same Rules, ^c. as Trinity House Pilots. — 
The said Cinque Port pilots who have been so licensed as aforesaid before this act comes into operation 
shall be subject to all the provisions of (he said act of the 6 Geo. 4. c. 12.1., and of any other act now in 
force, which relate to .pilots licensed V)y the Trinity House (except such of them as are contained in 
§4. of the 6 Geo. 4. c. and shall likewise be subject to the guvernmettt and regulations of the 
Trinity House, and to all bye-laws, rules, orders, or ordinances duly issued by it for the purpose of 
insuring the good<conduct and constant attendance of pilots upon their duty, and to such penalties as 
may be duly annexed to tbe breach of the said regu'ations, bye-laws, rules, orders, or ordinances, in 
the same manner and to the same extent In and to which pilots licensed by the said Trinity House arc 
subject thereto—{4. 

Present Trinity House Pilots may pilot Ships Inwards within the Limits of their Licences .— All 

f iiloCs licensed before this act comes Into operation by *he said Trinity House to pilot any vessels upon 
he rivers Thames and Medway, or from London Bridge to the Downs, or from the isle of Wight to 
London Bridge, shall be authorised to pilot the like vessels from or by Dungeness up the rivers 
Thames and Medway, and from the south buoy of tho Brake to tlie westward to the end of the Owers, 
or within such or so much of the same limits as under thoir present licences they might act within in 
piloting such vessels down tho said rivers or outwards or to the westward: pmvided always, that 
nothing herein contained shall be deemed to confer any privilege of piloting above Gravesend and Stan- 
gate Creek respectively upon any pilots by whatever authority they maybe licensed, except with tho 
concurrence of the Trinity House In the case of each pilot— § 5. 

Power to the Trinity House to make Regulations for a constant Supply qf Pilots at Dungeness. — A 
sufficient number of duly qualiliod pilots shall always be ready to take charge of vessels coming from 
the westward past Dungeness ; and the Trinity House shall make such regulations with respect to the 
body of pilots under its control as may be necessary in order to provide for an unintermitted supply of 
pilots for such vessels, and to insure ineir constant attendance upon and due performance of ilu ir duty, 
uoth by night and day, whether by cruiaing between the South Foreland and Dungeness, or by going oil' 
from snore upon signals -made for the purpose, or by both of sueli means, or by any other means, and 
whether in rotation or otherwise, as the 8.iid Trinity House m.iy think lit; and if any pilots affected by 
the said regulations, or any masters or owners or insurers of ships, being not less than six in number, 
consider themselves aggrieved by such regulations, or by any defect or omission therein, they m.ty 
appeal to H. Majesty in council, and 11. Majesty in council may thereupon revoke or alter any of sueh 
regulations, or may make additions thereto, in such manner as, having regard to the objector tins 
enactment and to the interests of the persons concerned, may appear to be just and expedient, and every 
order so made shall be conclusive in tne mutter. ~ ^ 6. 

But, in addition to the Trinity House, tlsere are various bodies at Liverpool, New¬ 
castle, Hull, and elsewhere, denominated in the late act (along with the Trinity 
House) . pilot.igc authorities,*’ who have been empowered to license pilots, to lay 
down rulea for their regulation and guidance, the fees to he paid them, &c. But it 
would be to no purpose to attempt giving any abstract of these rules, for it is more 
than probable that they will speedily undergo very material modifications. The act 
referred to, the 1G& 17 Viet, c. 129., has the following clauses in relation to this 
subject; — 

Power to Pilotage Authorities with Consent qf H. hlqjesty, to fix and alter Qualifications of Pilots, SfC. 
—And whereas It Is expedient to give facilities for amending the system of pilotage, and for reducing or 
otherwise altering the rates payable in respect thereof: Be it enacted, That it shall bo lawful for every 
pilotage authority, by regulation or bye-law made with the consent of II. Majesty in council, from time 
to time to do all or any ofthe following things in relation to pilots and pilotage within their respective 
districts; viz. 

To determine the qualifications to bo required from persons applying to be licensed as pilots, w-hetln r 
In respect of their age, skill, time of service, character, or otherwise, and from time to time to alter any 
reflations for the time being in force with respect to such qualifications: 

To make and from time to t'me to alter regulations for the government of the pilots licensed by them, 
and for Insuring the good conduct of such pilots, and their constant attendance on and efi'ecllial p<'r- 
formance of their duty either at sea or on shore, and for licensing and regulating pilot boats ; and to 
make, and from time to time to alter, tho terms, conditions, and regulations upon which certificates are 

f (ranted by such pUqtage authority to masters and mates ; and for punishing any breach of such regu- 
ations as aforesaid committed by such pilots or by such masters and mates by tlie withdrawal or sus¬ 
pension of their licences or certificates, as the case may be, or by tlie infliction olf |>enaltfes, to be recui er- - 
able summarily before 2 justices, so that no such penalty be made to exceed the sum of 2<)i., and so that 
every such penalty be capable of reduction at the discretion of the justices by whom the same is inflicted: 

To bx and from time to time to alter the rates and prices or other remuneration to be demanded 
mid received by pilots licensed by such authority, or to substitute other rates and prices in lieu of iliose 
for the time beb^ demaqjded or received, or to alter the mode of remunerating pilots, in such manner As 
such kutliaHty with such consent as aforesaid, think fit, so that no higher rates or prices bo de- 
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manded or received fVoTA the inasterc or owners of ships than the rates and prices which might, if this 
act had not passed, have been demanded or received: ... , ; 

To exempt the masters of any ships or vessels, or of any classes of ships or vessels, fr^ being com¬ 
pelled to employ pilots, and to annex any terms or conditions to such exemptions, and from time to 
time to revoke and alter any exemptions so made, and to revise and extend any exemptions 
existing by virtue of any act of parliament or charter, upon such terms and conditions ana In suen 
innnner as such authority, with such consent as aforesaid, may think fit; , .. , 

To make such arrangements with any other pilotage authority in the same or any neighbouring port 
or district for altering the limits of ilieir respective districts, and for extending the powers of suen 
neigiibouring authority or the privileges of the pilots licensed by such juithorlyr or any of them to all or 
any parts of Its own district, or for limiting its own powers or the privileges of its own pilots or ewF 
ihem, or for sharing the said Iasi-mentioned powers and privileges with the said other authority and the 
pilots licensed by it, as may appear to such pilotage authorities to be desirable for the purpose of facUi- 
tating navigation, or of reducing charges on shipping. ; , . , , u w 

And every regulation or bye-law duly made by any pilotage authority In exercise of the powers nereoy 
given to it, and with such consent as aforesaid, shall be valid and effectual, notwithsUnding any act of 
parliament, rule, or custom to the contrary21. 

No new Sub’Contmissioners to be appointed, fkc. without H,Maj€»ty 9 Coiwm/.—-In ports, piMes, or 
districts for which no sub-commissioners of pilotage have hitherto been appointed, no such 
commissioners shall hereafter be appointed without the consent of H. Majesty in council, and. no 
pilotage district under the jurisdiction of any sub-commissioners of pilotage shall hereafter be extended 
without such consent.—§22. ^ ..... 

Trinity^House Regulations to be approved by H, Majesty in Council, —So much of the Mid art m the 
6 Geo. 4. c. 12$., as provides that no bye-laws, rules, orders, regulations, or ordinances to be made by the 
Trinity House as therein mentioned sliall have force or effect before they have been examined, sanc- 
tionctl, and approved by the chief Justice of ihe court of Queen’s Bench or of the Common Wea^ shall 
be repealed ; and all bj'e-laws, rules, orders, regulations, or ordinances hereafter made by the Trinity 
House, in exercise of the powers contained in the said act or in this act, shall be submitted to H. 
Majesty in council for approval, and shall, if so approved, but not otherwise, have the force and effect 
of law. —§ 23. 

All such Orders to be laid before Parliament —Every order in council made in pursuance of the pro- 
vUions herein-before contained shall be laid before both houses of parliament as soon as possible after 
the making thereof.—§ 24. 

Licensing of Masters and Mates. — The 12& 13 Viet. c. 88. authorises pilota^^e au¬ 
thorities to license masters and mates to pilot vessels within the limits specified in the 
certificate issued to that effect. The parties claiming to be licensed lodge testimonials of 
sobriety and good conduct with the sub-commissioners of the Trinity House or other 
competent parties, who are bound to examine their fitness for the duty in question; 
and, in the event of their being found qualified, to licen.se them accordingly. But 
complaints having been made of the way in which this power has been exercised, the 
16 17 Viet. c. 129. gives persons who consider themselves aggrieved a power of ap¬ 
peal to the Board of Trade. ^ 

Power to the Board of Trade to examine and gr^t Pilotage Certificates to Masters and Mates. — And 
whoruas by tlie act of the 12 & 13 Viet. c. 88. provision was made for enabling a master or mate to pitot his 
own vessel without the assistance of a licensed pilot upon his passing an examination before or under the 
direction of the proper pilotage authorities, and obtaining a certificate as therein mentioned, but the 
iiuttitution of such examination was left to the option of the said authorities: and whereas it is expedient 
to extend and amend the provisions of the said act: be it enacted, that if upon complaint to the Board 
of Trade it appear to such board that any such authority as aforesaid have without reasonable cause 
refused or neglected to examine any master or mate who has applied to them for the purpose, or after he 
has passed have witliout reasonable cause refused or neglected to grant him a certificate, or that the 
examination oi any such master or mate has been unfairly or Improperly conducted, or that any terms 
imposed or sought to bo imposed by such authority are unfair or improper, the Board of Trade may, it 
in tlieir judgment the circumstances appear to require it, appoint persons to examine such master or mate, 
and if lie be found fit to pilot liis vessel within the Ihnits for which he Is examined, may grant him a cerw 
tificate setting forth the limits and the vessel for which he is certified, upon such terms and cooditions, 
and subject to such regulations, as such board may think fit; and such certificate shall be in force for I 
jear, and may be renewed from year to year either by the said authorities In the manner and upon the 
terms in the said act mentiuiied, or by the Board of Trade, if such board so think fit, such renewal to be 
indorsed on the said certificate either by such person as the Board of Trade may appoint for the purpose, 
or ill the manner by the said act provided as to the certificates therein mentioned ; and ail certificates 
granted under tliis act shall have the same effect as certificates granted under the said last recited act.— 
§ N. 

Pees to he paid upon such Licences and the Re7icu'als thereof. — All masters or mates to or from whom 
any such certificates aa aforesaid are granted or renewed by any pilotage authority shall pay to such 
autliority, or as it may direct, such fees upon their respective certificates and upon the renewals thereof 
us may trom time to time be fixed for tliaf purpose by the said authority, with tne consent of H. M,ije8ty 
in council; and all roasters and mates to or from whom any such certificates are granted or renewed by 
the Board of 'I'rade shall pay to such hoard, or as it may direct, such fees upon their certificates and upon 
tlie renewals thereof as may be fixed by such board, so nevertheless that in the case of certificates 
granted or renewed by the Board of Trade such fees shall In no case be less than the fees payable by the 
pilots in the same district upon their licences and the renewal thereof; and such fees shall in tlie case 
of certificates and renewals granted by pilotage authorities be applicable cither to paying the expense pf 
tlie examinations, or any other i^neral expenses connected with pilotage incurred by such authorities, 
or to tlie pilots superannuation fund (if any), or otherwise for the benefit of the pilots licensed by such 
authorities, as such authorities may think fit; and such fees shall in the case of certificates granted or 
renewed by the Board of Trade be applicable to theexpeiit<e ol the examinations, and the surplus (if any> 
shall be applied for the benefit of tlio pilots of the port or district in such manner as such board may 
think fit. _§ 16. , , 

Power to withdraw Certificates. — If at any time it appear to the Board of Trade or to any pilotage 
authority that any master or mate to whom a certificate has been granted by such board or authority 
under the provisions of the said last-mentioned act or of this act has been guilty of misconduct, or has 
shown himsilf incompetent to pilot his vessel, such board or such authority (os the case may be) may 
thereupon withdraw his certificate, and such certificate shall thenceforth cease to be of any effect 
whaterer. —§16. 

Ftpilicltg, — As it is of the utmost impertance that every degree of pubItcHy should 
be given to the rules and regulations in regard to pilotage, and the fees chargeable for 
the same, the 16 & J7 Viet. c. 129. has enacted as follows, viz.— 
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Pilotage AitikorHies to make Returns to the Board of Trade. —Every pilotage authority shali deliver 
pefiodically to the Board of Trade, in such form and at auch times as it may require, returns of the 
following particulars with regard to pilotage Kithin the port or district under the jurisdiction of such 
authority ; (tliat is to say). 

All bye-laws, regulations, orders, or ordinances relating to pilots or pilotage for the time being in force; 
The names and ages of all pilots or apprentices licensed or authorised to act by such auttioriry. and 
of all pilots or apprentices acting either mediately or immediately under such authority, whether 
so licensed or authorised or not: 

The service for which each pilot or .apprentice is licensed : 

The rates of pilotage for the time being in force, including therein the rates and descriptions of all 
. charges upon shipping made for or in respect of pilots or pilotage : 

The total amount received for pilotage, distinguishing the several amounts received from British 
vessels and from foreign vessels respectively, and the several amounts received in respect of dif¬ 
ferent classes of vessels paying different rates of pilotage, according to the scale of such rates for 
tl»e time being In force, and the several amounts received for the several classes of service ren¬ 
dered by pilots ; and also the amount paid by such vessels (if nnyl as have before reaching the 
limits of pilotage water If outward-bound, or their port of destination if inward-bound, to tak** or 
pay for two or more pilots, wliethcr licensed by the same or by different pilotage authorities; 
together with the numbers of tlie vessels of each of the several classes paying such several 
amounts as aforesaid : 

The receipt and expenditure of ail monies received by or on behalf of such authority, or by or 
on behalf of any sub-commissioners appointed by them. In respect of pilots or pilotage : 

And shall allow tiie Board oi Trade, or any persons appointed by such Board for the purpose, to 
inspect any books or documents in its or their possession relating to the several matters nereln- 
before required to be returned to the Board of Trade—§ 18. 

J,ocal Authorities fatling to give the required Returns may be deprived qf their Authority. — If any of 
such pilotage authorities as aforesaid (other than the said Trinity House or sub-commissioners of 
pilotage appointed by it) fail to deliver to the board of Trade tlie periodical returns herein-before re¬ 
quired within I year of such time as may be fixed by that board for the purpose, or if any of sucli 
authorities do not allow the said board, or any persons who may be appointed by it for the purpose, to 
inspect any books or documents in their possession relating to the matters herein-before requiretl to be 
returned by them, it shall be lawful for H. Majesty, by and with the advice of lier privy council, to 
direct that all the rights and powers of such authorities in respect of pilotage shall cease or be suspended 
during such time as H. Majesty may direct; and thereupon the said Trinity House shall thereafter or 
during such time as such suspension may continue have and exercise the same power of appointing sub- 
commissioners of pilotage and of licensing pilots, and of establishing and altering rates of pilotage, 
within the district within which the authority so making default lias previously appointed or licensed 
pilots, as the said Trinity House is by the said act of the 6th Geo. 4. c. 125. authorise to exercise in all 

f iorts or places in England for which no particular provision is made by any act of parliament or charter 
or the appointment of pilots, and shall a'so during such time as aforesaid have and exercise the 
same rights, title, and powers to and in respect of any pilotage funds or other pilotage property which 
the said pilotage authorities would or migiit liavc had or exercised if not so suspended as afores.ild.—§ '9. 

Such Returns to be laid before Parliament .—Tlie Board of Trade shall, without delay, cause tin* 
several returns herein-before required to be made to such botird to ba laid before both Houses of 
Parliament.—§ 20. 

"VVe subjoin some of the more important|Pttuscs of the 6 Geo. 4. c. 125. 

Pilot Boats. — The Trinity Corporation and the fellowship of the Cinque Port pilots are authorised to 
license pilot vessoli of such size and description as may appear to them to be proper for having pilots 
constantly in attendance in such vessels at sea ; and the licensed jiilotsare authorised to form tiicmsclvcs 
into companies, with consent of the corporations aforesaid, for providing and maintaining sucli pilot 
vessels, sucli companies and vessels being at all limes subject to such rules and regulations as shiill from 
time to time be sanctioned by the said corporate bodies. — § 31. 

Pilot bo.its or vessels are to be distinguished by being .at all times and on every station fitted with black 
sides, and having the upper streak next the gunwale painted white ; they are, while afloat, to carry a flag 
of large dimensions, proportioned to the size of the vessel, at the mast head, or on a sprit or staff in some 
conspicuous sitimtion, wliich flag shall be half red and half white. In horizontal stripes, the wliite upper¬ 
most. The name of the pilot on board is to be p-ainted in large white letters (3 inches long) on a black 
ground on the stern, and on eacli bow tlie number of the licence of such pilot; and the coiicealmont of 
such name or number, or the eva.sion of any of the before-mentioned provisions, incurs a penalty of 20/., 
to be pai<l by the senior pilot on board, wlio is answerable for their observance. Any pilot carried ott* in 
a boat other than a pilot boat, is to hoist a flag as previously ordered, on pain of forfeiting 20/. unless he 
show reasonable cause for liaving omittod it. —§ 32. 

A pilot, wlicn taken on board, shall enter hl.s name in the log-book of every sliip entering the port of 
London requiring to be piloted under this .act, and if any pilot or other person insert a faUe name, he is 
to forfeit 20/. ; and the name or names of the pilot or pilots so entered in the log-book and employed in 
piloting the vessel, are to be inserted in the entry or icport of sucli vessel inwards ; and this iusertiun is 
to bem.ade (without fee or reward) by the proper officer of tl»ecustoms, who shall report the same daily 
to the Trinity House, and monthly to tlie Lord Warden of tlie Cmque Ports. The principal searcher or 
oflicer of the customs at Gravesend is to demand ami take the name or names of the pilot or pilots of uH 
vessels clearing outwards, .and shall transmit monthly lists thereof to the Trinity House, on pain of 
forfeiting a sum not more than 10/. nor less than 5/., to be paid by each and every of the persons loresaid 
wlio .shaM neglect to comply with uiiv of the foresaid regulations. — § 43. 

Pilots quitting any vessel in tin? Tliame.s or Medway before she has arrived at the place to wlilch 
she W'as bound, without the con.«ent of the captain or other person in command, and unless some other 
duly qualified person shall with such consent come on boaref and take charge of the ship, sliall forfeit for 
such offence all pay or reward they might be entitled to, and shall also be subject to sucli other penalty 
or puni>iliment as may legally affect them in consequence of any byc-law, &c.— § 40. 

Licensed pilots may supersede unlicensed ones. And if any unlicensed person shall act after a du'y 
licensed pilot has offered to come on board and take charge of the sliip, she being at tlie time within ^le 
limits (or whicli he is qualified, such unlicensed person shall forfeit not more than 50/. and not less than 
20/. — § 70. 

But unlioen.sed persons may act so long as no licensed pilot offers to take charge of the ship, or makes 
a signal for that purpose, or where and so long as the ship shall be in distress. — § Tf. 

bees qf Pilotage. — 'Tlie cliarge on account of pilotage is regulated in various places by usage or 
statute, and generally increases in proportion to tlie depth ol water which the vessel draws. 

Any pilot carried to sea beyond the limits of his district without ids free consent, except in cases of 
absolute nec essity, shall, over and above his pilotage, receive 10s. fid, a day, to re computed from and 
iin lusive of tlie day next after tlie day on wiiieli the vessel shall pass the limit to which the pilot was en¬ 
gaged to conduct her, and until he sliall be returned to the port or place where he was taken on board, 
or be discharged for a sufficient time to enable him to return there. — § 38. 

Ships bound to the Thames, repairing to Standgatc Creek, or other place appointed for the perform¬ 
ance of quarantine^ are to pay the full charges of pilotage to such place, ar.d n further sum ot 8.v. a d.iy 
fur tlie days the pilot shall be obliged to remain on quarantine. 

Any boat or vessel running before a sliip or vessel, not having a licensed pilot on board, wlicn such 
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ship or vessel cannot bo boarded, for the purpose of directing her course, the pilot on board such boat or 
vebsel, or, If no pilot be on board, the person having the command thereof, and who shall run before 
such fhip nt the request or by the direction of the master, shall be entitled to full pilotage for the 
dhstance run. —$ 34. 

All the sums which shall become due to any licensed pilot for the pilotage of foreign ships or vessels 
trading to or from the port of London may be recovered from the owners or masters of such ships or 
vessels or from the consignees or agents thereof, who shall have paid, or made themselves liable to pay, 
any otlier charge for the ship or vessel in the port of her arrival or delivery as to pilotage Inwards, and 
In the port whence she shall clear out or sail as to pilotage outwards ; and may be levied in like man- 
rtcr, according to the amount, as any penalty may be recovered and levied by virtue of the act, demand 
thereof being made in writing at least fourteen clays before such levy. And the master or other person 
having the charge of ships or vessels, not having ariltsh registers, which shall enter Into or sail from the 
port of London, and which are by law required to be piloted by persons licensed by the corporation of the 
Trinity House, or the consignees or agents thereof, are to pay at the Trinity House, in London, to 
persons appointed by the corporation of the Trinity House, the full pilotage Inwards and outwards ; viz. 
ns to pilotage outwards, the amount for the dist^ince which the ship is bylaw required to be piloted ; as 
to pilotage inwards, where a pilot shall have been on board,the amount for the distance piloted by him, If 
greater than that which she shall be required to be piloted; if less, or if no pllotshall have been on board, 
the amount for the distance which she was by law required to be piloted : the pilotage inwards may bo 
levied, &c. upon the master or other person in charge, consignee, or agent, in the same manner as In the 
tMse of ships having British registers, if such pilotage inwards be not paid viiiXun fourteen days from the 
day of the ship's reporting inwards_§ § 44. 46. 

The pilotage outward upon foreign vessels is to be calculated according to the scale or amount of ton¬ 
nage upon which such ships or vessels arc rated in the port of London for payment of light and other 
dues, or according to the draught of water thereof, as the Trinity House may think most proper. — § 49. 

In order to prevent controversies with respect to the draught of water of ships not having British 
registers, the Trinity House is empowered to appoint an officer to measure the draught of water of ships 
with respect to which there is any controversy, such officer receiving 1/. Is. for his trouble if the ship be 
below the entrance to the London Docks, and 10s. 6rf. if above such entrance, from the party against 
whom ho may decide. If arriving Inward-s application for such officer must be made within 12 hours 
.'ifl.er the ship has come to her moorings, and before she begin to unlade ; and before quitting her moor¬ 
ings, if clearing outwards. — § 50. 

The Trinity House are empowered to take measures for the relief of foreign vessels coming to the 
port of London with fish, corn, and other provisions on board, ehher from the whole or a part of the 
charges on account of pilotage that would fall upon them under this act. — t .11. 

No foreign vessel shall be cleared outwards until a certificate, signed by the person appointed for that 
purpose by the Trinity House, that the pilotage has been paid, has been produced ; the corporation pay 
the pilot employed, on proof that he has duly performed his service, the'pilotage, after deducting Iho 
Grf. duty— ^ 47. 

The consignees or agents of any ship or ve.ssel arc authorised and empowered to retain in their hands 
respectively, out of any monies w hich they may have received orshall therealter receive for or on account 
of such shi}) or vessel, or the owner or owners thereof, so much as shall be sufficient to pay and discharge 
such pilotage, and any expenses attending the same_^ 4.5. 

Responsibility, of Mastcis _The act 16 &, 17 Viet. c. 129. has the following clauses. » 

Vessels coming past Dungeness, not having a Pilot already on board, to take the first qualified Pilot 
U'ho ojff‘7s —Every master or other person in comattnd of any ve.cscl comingfrotn the westward and bound 
to .‘my place in the rivers Thames and Medway^nless she has a duly qualified pilot on Iward or is 
exempted from compulsory pilotage), shall, on the arrival of such vessel off Dungeness, and thenceforth 
until she has passetl the south buoy of the Brake, or a line to be drawn from Sandown Castle to tho 
said buoy, or until a duly qualified pilot has come on board, display and keep dying the usual signal for 
ajiilot; atidlf any pilot duly qualified for the passage to be injide by such vessel is within hall, or is 
approaching and within ^ mile, and lias the proper distinguishing flag flying in his boat, such master or 
other person as aforesaid shall, by heaving-to in proper time or shortening sail, or by any practicable 
means consistent with the safety ofliLs vessel, facilitate such pilot getting on board, and shall give tho 
charge of piloting his vessel to such pilot; or if there are two or more of such pilots offering at the same 
time, to such one of them aS may according to tho regulations for the time being in force be entitled or 
required to take such charge ; and if any such master or other personas aforesaid falls to display or 

keep flying the usual signal for a pilot in msnner heroin-before required, or to.facilitate any such duly 

q^u.ilitied pilot as aforesaid getting on board, or to give the charge of piloting his vessel to such pilot, ho 
shall forfeit double the sum which might have been demanded for the pilotage of his vessel, such sum 
to be paid to the Trinity House, and to he recoverable in the same manner in which forfeitures are 
recoverable under the 6 Geo. 4. c. 125-§ 7. 

No owner or master of any ship or vessel ihall be .nnswcrable for any loss or damage which shall 
happen to any person or persons whatsoever, from or bv reason or means ot no licensed pilot or of no duly 
qualified pilot being on board thereof, unless it thall be proved that the want of such licensed orof 
such duly qualified pilot respectively shall have arisen from any refusal to take such licensed or qualified 
pilot on board, or from tho wiltul neglect of the master of such ship or vessel in not heaving to, or using 
all practicable means, consistent with her safety, for the purpose of taking on board thereof any pilot 
who shall be ready, and offer to take charge of the s.anie. — 6 Goo. 4. c. 12.\ §53. 

Nothing in this .act shall extend, or be construed to extend, to make the owner of any ship or vessel 
liable in any such case, for any loss or damage beyond the value of such ship or vessel and her ap¬ 
purtenances, and tho freight due, or to grow due, for and during the voyage wherein such Joss or 
damage m.ay liniipcn to arise. — § 5L 

No owner or master of any ship or vessel shall be answerable for any loss or damage which shall happen 
to any person or persons whomsoever, from or by reason or means ol any neglect, default, Incompetenccy, 
or incapacity of any licensed pilot, acting in the charge of any such ship or vessel, under or in pureu- 
.nnee of any of the provisions of this act, where and so long as such pilot shall be duly qualified to have, 
the charge of such ship or vessel, or w here and so long as no duly qualified pilot shall have offered to 
take charge thereof. — § 55, 

<t Nothing In this act shall be construed to extend to deprive any person or persons of any remedy or 
remedies upon any contract of insurance, or of any other remedy whatsoever, which he or they might 
have had if this act had not been passed, by reason or on acrount of the neglect, default, incompetcncy, 
or incapacity of any pilot duly acting in the charge of any ship or vessel, under or in pursuance of any 
of the provisions of this act, or by reason or on account of no pilot or of no duly qualified pilot being 
on board of any such ship or vessel, unless it shall be proved that the want of a pilot arises from a 
refusal on the part of the master to take such pilot on board, or to heave to for him. — § ^. 

The rules and ordinances laid down by the Trinity Corporation, and sanctioned by 
Lord Tenterden, for the government of pilots, are given in the former editions of this 
work. The new’ rules, ^c. are, as already seen, to he sanctioned by H. Majesty in 
Council. 

*** The following Tables of the charges on account of pilotage, &c., are the most complete that have 
hitherto been published. They have all been derived from official sources, lo that their accuracy may 
be deucuded upon. - 



CHARGES ON ACCOUNT OF PILOTAGE. 


1000 


PILOTS AND PILOTAGE. 











CHARGES ON SHIPPING. 


1001 


Tor Patting a Pilot on Tx>ard, 
ana for Pilotage of Ship* and 
VeMoli to the Anchorage In 
the Downs. 


600 Tons, and 
ttpwaida. 


stone: the church bearing N. 
N. W. Iiv oompasa - -I 
From otr Folkestone to the South 
Foreb^nd, the lights in one • 
From oft' the South Foreland to 
the Downs 


1 10 
1 


3 10 
S 10 
10 


£ t. d. 
4 0 0 


6 5 0 

4 4 0 


tor a lx>at of a claw carrjlng an anchor of above 
4 cwt. with a corresponding tow-lftie - 
Do. do. 5i cwt. . - . - 

Do. do. under i cwt. • • - _ 

And for each man's seivloe in t h oa e boats, Ss. per tide. 


£ ». d. ■} Per trip ft 

« « 0 I fiomUra 

1 1 0 I in proporl 

0 15 0 J distance. 


for the whole distance 
rraresend to London; and 
proportion for anj part of Uiat 


Account of the Rates chahced for the Pilotage of Vessels, and of the other Charges 

affecting them in tub UNDERMENTIONED. POHTS. 

Jiallatt —All ships or ressels Aimishedwith ballast by the 
Abei^een harbour commissioners pay — 

Vessels belonging to Aberdeen, 9d, {ler ton. 

All other vessels, is. per ton. 

Vessels launched at the port of Aberdeen to pay half dues on 
Erst voyage, if sailing in (lallast, but If landing goods, to pay 
full dues. . j j 

Veshcta entering the harbour for safety, or wlndbound, and 
not breaking bulk, to pay half dues, but it they break bulk, or 
take in goods Cktores tor their own u&e ezceptcdi, to pay full 

Foreign vessels to pay one-half more duet than British 
vessels. 

One arrival and one sailing to constitute a voyage 
Vessels remaining in the hatbour after 3 calendar months 
(and 14 days allowed for loading and discharging) to pay la. 
per register ton per calendar month, and fur each part of a 
month. In advance. 

It shall be in the option of the trustees to charge either tlie 
dues on the voyage. Inwards or outwards, at the rates snecifled 
In the foregoing Table, according to the distance ; ana if tlie 
charge be made on the voyage outwards, there shall bede- 
ductM^om it the amotmt of dues that may have been fare- 
viously paid on the voyage inwards ; but if such vessels sail in 
ballast, they shall be charged with duet on the inward royago 


A nKRDBKN. Tonnage Duly. 

Class 1. — For all vessels to or from any )ilace between 
Klainhorotigh Head, on tlie southward, and Cape 
Wrath, on the north, excepting vessels passing 
through the Caledonian and Forth and Clyde Canals, 
but Including Ute Llrkney and Shetland Isles, per 
reghter ton .... 

Claw k. — To or from all other ports or places in Great 
Hritain and Ireland ... 

Class 3. — To or firom all parts of Europe to the north¬ 
ward of Gibraltar, including the Canaries, Western 
Islands, Madeira. Azores, Guems^, J.^r^ey, Alder, 
ney, Sark, the Faroe Isles and Iceland, also the 
whole of the Baltic and White Seas 
Class 4.—All parts on the eastern coast of North 
America, including tireenland and Davis's SiraiM 
hsherles, all parts within the Straits of Gibraltar and 
W. coast of Africa, as far 8. as the Tropic of Cancer 
Class 5. — The VVnt Indies, and all parts within the 
Tropics of Capricorn and Cancer 
CIOS', fl. —All vessels navigating to the southward of the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and all other parts of the world 
Leading lAghte, Tidal Pier and tlag Duee 

All vessels under 40 tons • • • 

40 tons and under 


50 


80 


. 1 6 

- k O 


100 

100 — IkO . . -30 

ISO — SOO - -• - 3 6 

SOO tons and upwards - - - - 4 0 

Tlie above rates are payable for all vessels entering the har ltour. 


85 

no 

150 
200 

SOO — 250 

ton s SLnd abov^Jt_ 


'ARBRoarK. 


0 10 
0 It 
0 IS 
0 14 
0 15 


only. 

Exemptions for shipping, not including loading, lights, Ac. 
or pilotage — 

.All open boats under the burtlien of 10 tons to b« exempted 
from dues. 

All ships, steamers, or vessels having made 50 voyages bi 
any 1 year, from January to December inclusive, shall pay no 
more harbour dues for any additional vt^ages matte by tliem 
within the same year. 

Vessels sailing from the harbour and put back by stress of 
weather, or other cause, without having Bccompllshed tho 
voyage, shall not be liable in additional dues for such return*.. 

Ail snips or vessels belonging to, or exclusively employed In 
the service of H. M., the Customs, Excise, or Fost-Ollfee, or 
of Uie Commissioners of the NorthCTn l.ighthouscs, or of the 
CoriKiration of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, to be 
exempted fVoin dues. 

British vessels, bon&fidt employed in the white fishery, to be 
exempted from the (wyment of harbour dues, provide they 
have no cargo on board but the tisb caught, and their stores 
and fishery Implements. 


' Harbour Dues. 


o the south of the tropic of 

On vessels navigating between the equator and the 
tropin of Capricorn . - . 

On vessels navigating between the tropic of Cancer 
and the equator - ' - 

On vessels navigating to and from any port in North 
America, and wltlnn the Straits of Gilirattar 
On vessels navigating to and from any port in 
Norway, north of Drontheim, Azores, Madeira, 
or Teneritfe Islands ... 

On vessels navigating to and (Vom any port between. 

Gibraltar and Dunkirk, and any port in the Baltic 
On vessels navigating to and Hum any port in 
Great Britain ■ . - 

On vessels with coals or lime from any port in 
Great Britain, excepting Scotland 
On vessels with coal* or lime from any port in 
Scotland, and all vessels engaged in the herring 
trade • 

On all steam vessels, with passengers and their 
l^^sge exclusively, from any port In Great 

On all steam vessels, with goods and passengers, to 
pay the same rates as sailing vessels - 
On vessels entering the harbour fur refuge, half the 
above dues are to be charged. 

All vessels remaining in harbour, after 8 months, 
to pay Id. Mr ton per month, in advance. 

Vessels loading nr unloading goods, or ballast, to 
, pay. in name of idank-money, viz. i __ 

On ves^s under SO tons 
SO and under 50 ». 

50 - 100 - 


O S 0 

0 0 s 


Harbour Dues. 

Bate per 
Bqctster Ton. 

100 and under 150 tons > -1 

15U —. SOU _ • . 

SOU _ S50 _ 

S50 — .300 — 

.300 — .350 — 

350 — 400 — 

400 and upwards — . . 

£ a. d. 

0 S , 6 

0 3 0 

0 3 6 

0 4 0 

0 4 6 

0 5 0 

0 6 6 

LIghta. 

Pilotage In and out of the 
Harbour. 

Ballast. 

Ixical bar. 
hour light, 
id. per ton 
on each 
vessel. 

Coasting vessels, laddn or 
In balUst 3d. ^ register 
ton. 

Ail vessels employed in 
the foreign trade, S^d. 
per register ton. 

Vuii^s taking refuge, SJd. 

per register ton. 

And in addition to the 
above, on 

Vessels under 40 tons, 6d. 
40 A on. 80 tons. 1«. 

80 _ 100 .. is.6«r. 

lOO ^ ISO — S<. 

ISO — 150 — S*.6d. 

150 — ISO — 3«. 

180 and upwards, 4a. 

The charge for 
ballast varies 
ftrom 7d. to Is. 
^ ton, the par- 
ties purchasing 
where It «an be 
had cheapest, 
and not under 
the management 
of Koj pa^. 

1 under the act S Viot. c. 16., by tlie Haiwux vkimmis> 

1 slonert. 


Ayr. TonnageDuee. 

Vesaels under SO tons register 
— SO and under 40 tons ~ 

^ 10 ~ 80 


ngs Dues. £ a. d. ' 

- per ton . 0 0 H Vessels 80 tons and upwards * 

register • — *25*. Foreign vessels, not privileged 

— • — • 0 0 3| I VMseu in ballast, Sd. per rijitstei 




1002. 


PILOTAGE AND OTHER 


’ Ancheragt Duti, 

VcasaU under 20 tons register 

— 20 to 40 — 

— 40 to 60 _ 

CO to SO — 

— SO and under 100 tons 

_ ](K) ^ IW) — 

_ 150 — 200 — 


Vessels 200 nnd upwards • „ 0 7 0 

Pilotage, IJd. per register ton. 

Plankage: — Vesst-U under 100 tons, 1 «; vessels 100 tons anh 
upwards, 2s. 

No rharge forballast, except carting, abont 4(1. 

No charge for local lights. 


passettgert, reining from sea Into Gar- 
mo^Ie, or to the quaj, and going from 
the quay toOarmovle, or to the sea: 

15 tons and under 20. tons 

20 


40 — 
.V) _ 


— 60 . 


80 

90 ~ 

100 — 

110 — 

120 _ 

l.-VJ _ 

140 — 


200 

225 

250 


.1.50 — 

.17.5 — 

400 and upwards 


80 — 
90 — 
100 — 
no — 
120 — 
130 — 
140 — 
1.50 — 
160 _ 
175 - 
200 _ 
225 — 
250 - 

27.5 — 
,300 _ 

32.5 - 
350 - 
.17.5 — 
400 - 


Vessels not having 
BrltWi) lU'gistcrs, 
arriving from or 
|Sailing on a Foreign 


Voyage. 


S. d. 


4 12 0 

4 16 0 

5 O 0 


Vessrls with British 
Registers .irrlving 
from or Sailing on 
a Foreign Voyage. 


0 12 0 
0 15 0 
O 18 0 


1 1.1 O 
1 16 0 
1 19 O 


2 110 

2 17 O 
3,0 O 

3 3 0 

.3 'll n 


4 10 O 


Vessdsnot, 
Steamers trading to 
or from a Port in 
the linit^ King¬ 
dom. 


£ t. d. 


0 5 0 
OHO 
0 10 0 
0 12 0 
U 14 0 

0 16 0 
0 18 0 
1 0 0 
12 0 


O 10 0 


0 11 


0 


0 12 
0 13 0 
0 15 0 
0 17 0 

0 19 0 

1 1 0 
13 0 


1 10 6 
I 13 0 
1 15 6 

1 J8 0 


2 .5 6 


PUofage. £ 

Outside the Black Head, or outside the buoy of the 
Brigs, to the Whitehouse Roads ; 

VeSKcIsof 200 tons and upward* - - 2 

— aliovc UX1 and uniler 200 tons - 1 1 

— not esci-eiling 100 (ons - - 1 

Outside the Grey Point, or outside Kilnot Point, to 

the Whitehouse Hoads : 

Vessels of 2<X) tons and upwards - - 1 

above loo and under 2OO tons -01 

— not «xcee<Ung lOU tons • -01 

Tliese charge* are for out-pilots, stationixl by the 

roriKiratlon at Orooinsport, Donaghadec, (\wrulifer- 
gus, and Jsl.snd Magee, for the act'ommoihiHon of 
stranger* to the port, but It Is optional with the 
masters of vessels to employ them or not. 

Mooring lluoi/t. 

At Garmnyle, vessel* under 2(X) tons, per wwk -01 
At Garmoyle, vessels 260 and net eacicding 300 
tons, iier week - - - - I 

At Uannnyle, vessels 300 tons and upwards, week 0 1 
A t the quays, per ton - - - O 

In the old channel, ))<rr ton > • . O 

Sand tiallait. 

For every ton delivered at any place between the 
Bail WICK. 


£ «. d. 

Pool of Garmoyle and Belfast Bridge . - 0 1 i 

For every ton delivered m the Pool of Garmoyle, or 
below It towards the sea - - -020 

I'oreign vcsm-Is to be oh.irgwl one-thiid part more. 

For every ton delivered to any vessel at the ballast 
wharf - - - . .016 

Sion* Ballast. 

Common stone Iiallast, per tiai . -026 

hmall w.a stone for cotton vessels, ])er ton - 0 3 0 

An extr.a charge of 6d. i>er ton if sent from the quays 
to Garmoyle. 

Quaiytige at the Corpffration Quays. 

On vessel* from foreign ports, per ton - 0 0 5 

On v.ssels coast w.ays, per ton . - 0 0 3 

On all vi-ss*“ls loailfng outwards, per ton . . 0 (1 .3 

On lighters loidliig 01 tlischarging, e.icli - 0 7 0 

I'esseU dUi'harginc front one to the other j>ay half quayage. 
1'essels are charged half qii.iy.tgc when loaded to the beams 
only ; if aliove the beams, wnole qu.ayage. 
t>teawers to pay per special agreement, 
l.ricol lights or beacons. No charge. 

Atip<«. — Foreign vessel* belonging to countriesfi.tving ire itiei 
of reciprocity with Ore tt Britain are ch.trge<l *11111 ilie like 
rates as are paid by BriiUh scsseh to this corporation. 



Vessels taking 
Itefugf' in the 
llarbour only. 


Vessels, in the 
Coasting 
Trade. 

Vessels In ibe 
Foreign , 

Trdc. 1 

Description of Dues and Charges. 

liverlng Car¬ 
goes in Whole 
or in Part. 

Dcliscring C.irKia;* in i 

^V’)lolc or in 1 


I’w Ton on 
dcj>arting. 


Fit Ton on 
Arrival. 

JVr Ton on 
Dqi.iiture. 

llurhour Dues. Every vessel trading between Berwick ami any 
place between Sunderland, inchi<ling that port and FireiK-i>s - 
Ditto between the Humber and Alierdeen . 

Ditto between the North Porclanfl and Shetland 

Ditto anv other place in Great Britain, or any place In Ireland 



If/. 

I'.d. 

2f/. 

3r/. 


Ditto any place on the coast of Europe between Dunkirk and 
the Nortn Cape- 

Ditto any place In the Baltic.Sea, or on the coast of Eiurope be¬ 
tween Dunkirk and the Strait* of Gibraltar. 





- 


- 

3if/. 

Ditto onv place In the White Sea, or in tite Mediterranean Sea, 
the West Indii's, America, Greenland, or any other foreign 
)«>rt or place not before mentioned. 

For every v easel coming into the harbour for shelter, laden and 
not breaking bulk. 

Ditto, in -ballast and departing In ballast • . 

Id. 

4i/. 



4y. 


Foreign vessels pay double the above rate* and duties. 


For every ship nr vessel coming into the harbour, over and 
aliove rate* and duties. 

IjOuoI lights and beacons .... 

Pilotage.. In summer; vlr. from April 1. to October I. 

Ja winter ; vlr. fVotn October 1. to April 1. - 
For each tide's work within tlie harbour 


Foreign 

Is. 11.1. 
2j. .If/. 


^ per foot draught o 


These ratea are payable on bringing a vessel Into the harbour, and over again on taking l»er out. 


Anehorage: Every vessel anchoring within the manor of Tweed- 
mouth and Splttal. 

. Ballast. Inwards, whether landed or shifted Into another vessel 
I tiutwnrds, whether taken out of any other vessel or from the 
I quay or shore. 


4d. per ship. 







CHARGES ON SHIPPING. 


1003 


' Harbour Rates 

Pilot Rates. 

Ballast. 

Local 
Lights and 
Beacons. 

Upon Vessels dellvciin 

6 d. per ton. 

9d. per ton foreign ves- 

Wlieat, 1 d. per quarter; 

grain, j((f. per quarter. 
Gomis, Id. |>er ton. 
Coals, IJ. per chaldron. 

g Cari^oes I 9 Co 

1 «. per foot. 

1 «. Bd. per foot. 

2 «. per foot. 

.3j. per foot. 
Foreign vessels, 
double. 

isting and 

Nil. 

Foreign. 

NIL 


Hrithiwatbr. 

H.irbour Lmes. On all yesscla, whether P.ritif.h or Foreign, 
entering t)ie River Parret (under act 34 Ueo. 3. c. 10.^). Id. 
nor ton and 1 j. per vessel. 

Pilatage. On nil voMcls whether British or Foreign, various 
ratos, according to distance and tonnage, from ‘it. 6d. to 51. 
per vessel, authoriud by bye-lawa, &c. made by Corporation 
of Bridgwater in 1838. 

Ballast Uuos. Nil. 

Bristol. 

Pock Kates and Dues om Sirippifto rntbrino tiik Port 
OP Bnisior., TlfOSU LBAVINO THR lAKU BKINO PKRB OP ALf. 

Port Charoks. 

Dock Duct. 

For every vessel trading from Africa. Honduras, £ t. d, 
Surinam, and other jiorts in South AmeriOT, the 
U. States of America, the East and West Inilies, 
all the ports witliln the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Southern Whale Fishery, the British Colonies, 

Portug.si, Pnissin, Russia, Spain, without the 
Straits, and Sweden, per ton - - - 0 1 0 

For every vessel trading from Flanders, France, 
wiiliout the .Straits, Germany, Guernsey, Holland, 

Jersey, Norw.sy, Poland, and Zealand, per ton >006 
For every vesvl Iratling from Ireland, tne Isle of 
Man, Scotl.ind, or as a coaster, not including ves> 
sels Ironi Cardiff, Newport, and other ports to the 
eastward ol the Holms, per ton • • *004 

For every vessel from Cardlif, Newport, or any other 
port to the eastw.ird of the Holms (not being 
vessels one third jiartof the lading of which shall 
consist of cokI, scroff, iron, tin, tin plates, grain, 
copper, bricks, stone, coal, tar, slate, bark, timlter, 
or wood) os follows : — 

If such vessel shall be under 40 tons burtlien, for 
each vuy.Tge • ■ . • . *076 

If stich vessel shall be 40 tons burthen, and under 
7.'> tuns, for each voyage > . 0 18 6 

It such vessel te 75 tuns burthen, and under 100 
tons, for each voyage • • . - 0 16 0 

If such vessels shall be 100 tons burthen or upwards, 
for each voyage - - - - - I 1 0 

For every vessel from CartUfT, Newport, or any 
other port to the eastward of the Holms, one third 
p.irt of tlio lading of which shall coiisht of coal, 
scroff, iron, tin, tin plates, grain, copper, bricks, 
stone, coal, tar, slate, bark, timber, or wood, os 
follows: — 

If such vessel shall not exceed 75 ton* burthen, 
for each voyage - - - - -050 

If such vessel shall exceed 75 tons burthen, for 
eacli voyage - - . . . - 0 “ S 

N. n. — There arc no dock rales or other port cliarges pay¬ 
able on vessels leaving the jjort of Bristol, And a vessel having 
once paid the dock dues on entering the port may remain for 
an iiidetinite period In the floating harbour wiUiout any further 
charge. 

Anchorctf^t and Moorage chargeable onh) on Veitelt coming Drom 
Port* to the tvctlward qf the Holtnt. 


All eoastine vettelt, from ports to the westward 
of the HoIiiik, not exceeding 40 Ions burthen, 
each voyage > - . . ^ 0 9 

Ditto, at and above 40 tons, ditto • • - 1 6 

Anchorage Moorage 
each. per ton. 
e. d. e. d. 

All other vteeelt, not being coasters, 

under 30 tons - - 8 6 0 0.1 

— above .30 and under 100 tons 5 0 0 OJ 

—. above 100 ton* - - 5 0 0 1 

Mayor’e Duee Myable only hy Veteels coming from Pheee mett- 
ward qf ihe Holmt to the Port <jf Britiol, and payable bu euch 
Vetteli not ntore than Three Timtte within Hie Space of Twelve 
Calendar MorUht. 

60 toiu and under 100 tons, each vessel - •an 

100 — 150 _ . . 10 O 

150 — 800 ». . . 15 y. 

800 — 250 _ - - W 0 

850 and upwards . . . . - 40 0 

ttua% Wardtn'e Feee. $. rf. 

Vessels above 60 tons • . . > 5 o 

— under — . . . - 8 6 

Boat traw, or barge . - . >04 

Whether from eastward or westward of Holms. 

'Ihe docks and quays In Bristol are not enclosed. The ware¬ 
houses, whether bonded or otherwise, are all private property; 
they are for the most part close to the quays, and are aft easy 


Rbculatiom Ago Rati* op Pilots. 

All vessels navigating up, down, or upon the British Char 
nel, to the £. of Lundy Island, exce|>t coasUog vessels att 
Irish traders, shall bo piloted, and navigated by pilots, duly 
authorised and licensed i»y tlie mayor, the burgesses, and com- 
monatty of the city of Bristol; and the master, owner, or 
ownenrs of every veasel which shall be navigated in the limits 
aforesaid, without a licensed pilot, shall forfeit double the sum 
that would have been demandahle, for the pilotage of luch 
vessel, together with 61. for every 50 tons burthen of such 
vessel. 

It shall be lawfril for any llocnsed pilot t 6 supersede any 
person not licensed as a pilot, In the charge of any vessel within 
the limits aforesaid; and every master who shall continue 
any person not licensed, after iuiy licensed pilot lias oifered to 
take charge of such vessel; and every person assuming, or con¬ 
tinuing in, the charge of any such vessel, without being duly 
licensed, after any other lieenseil pilot has offered to take 
charge thereof, sliall, respectively, forfeit for every such of¬ 
fence, a sum iy»t exce^ing 10 /. 

For rates of pilotage from Lundy Island to Klngroad, See., 
Bee art. Bristol, p. 527. 

For each man employed on board, or for hauling or towing 
any vessel, and mooring or unmooring, from Bathurst or Cum¬ 
berland Basin, to Hungroad Pill, ana Broad Pilt, and from 
either of those places to Cumberland or Bathurst Basin, the 
pilot shall receive and be eniitled to 3«. 9d. per man; or from 
Jlaihurst or Cumberland Basin to Kingroad and Portsheud, 
or either of them, or from either of those places to Cumlier- 
land or Bathurst Basin, he shall receive .3#. Od. jier man, and 
no more. When tlie pilot remains on board a vessel, he shall 
be entitled to 5*. per day, and Ihe man to .3*. per day. 

And the pilot shall be entitled to and shall receive for each 
tow-lioat and yawl employed in towing or assisting, mooring 
and unmooring any vessel from Portshead. Kingioad, Hung¬ 
road, or Broad Pill, Into Cumberland or Oatfiiirst Basin, and 
out of Cuiiilierland or Bathurst Basin to Porlshead, Kingroad, 

Hungroad, or Broad Pill, the sums following, vU_for a tow- 

bo.it, (it ; for a yawl. 3t. 

And lie shall receive for every boat used In towing, unmoor¬ 
ing and mooring any slii)> or vessel from either of the follow¬ 
ing places, to any part ot such places, vii. — I’ortshead, King¬ 
road, Pill, or Hungroad j or lor unmooring, new berthing, and 
again mooring any ship or vessel m either of the said last 
meniUoned places, the sums following, vie. —for every yawl. 

And every man who shall he engaged, or be discharged at 
Hungroad or Pill, without being employeil to assist In moor¬ 
ing or unmooring, sh.ill be entitled to, for liis fee or wages. 
It. 9d.; and the pilot shall be entitled, fi>r the boats not em¬ 
ployed in so mooring and unmooring, for a tow-bo.it, 4s.: and 
for a yawl, 2 s. 6d., and no more. 

Pile pilot of all vessels above 300 ton.s shall be nllowwl (br an 
assistant pilot in the river pilotage, the sum of 10 s. —such an 
asristant being a licensed pilot; in default whereof, only 3 s. 9 cf, 
shall bo paid for such assistant, 

There shall be allowed for each horse used in towing any 
ship or vessel, a sum not exceeding Gs., and to the driver. Is. 

£ t d. 

If under 100 tons reg. burthen • .010 

ii IdOO and upwaids • • *050 

And that such sums shall bo added to the pilotage note 
ami paid therewith by the master and coiuraanUer, merchant 
or owner ot such ship or vessel. 

In case any ship or vessel shall be In distress, either in the 
outward or homeward bound voyage, and any pilot or men 
shall run an 1 mm nent risk or hasard in going to the relief of 
such ship or vessel, the pilots or men assisting shall have reason- 
ante satistaction for tfie assistance so given, aecordiiiB to such 
liazard run; and in case of a 
dlllcrencc of opinion as to the amount of such s.itisfaction, tlie 
same to he anevUmetl by two of her Majesty’s Justices of tlie 
Pei«;e, acting for tlie city and county of Bristol, 
r > “hy lifcnsed pilot shall proceed with any ship or vessel at 
far as Mlnehcad, Combe, or Lundy Island, and shall lie forced 
*2 Kingroad or Portshead, he 
shall be allowtd one tinrd jiart of the channel pilotage, accord, 
ihall^mvepm bacL‘“‘'^ reached before she 

Haven-Master the num- 
ber of the skiff so returned from the westward, the time of her 
j'* yjT return, the distance she has liwn, and 

employed in navigating her, and all 
ihaii vcyapj and emh pilot who 

!ha 1 ‘uch return, or shall make a false return, 

?ng 40# onence, forfeit and paj any sum not exce^> 

Addenda to Pilotage—From Lundy Xtland to SwanetO. 

An unitorm charge of 4/. At. 


From Lundy Island to Bridgwater. 


£ e. d. 

• a 13 o 

- 3 10 0 
-476 

- 5 6 0 


If such vewel be under 100 tons reg. . 

If 100 tons and under 200 - . 

If 800 _ 300 - 

If 3U0 and upwards 

From Lundy Island lo Cardiff: 

Tlie same rates as to Bridgwater. 

From Lundy Island to Newport. 

The same rate* as to Kingroad. 

Cowsa. 

Detcripllon cfDues and Charges collecied. 

Anchorage and grovndage for all boats, vessels, and barges 
liable to registry or licence, not registered at this port and 
snail anchor within this hartxiuri for each Tiiss«*l und^r 
W tons* ]«, 4d.; above fiO tons ami not exceeding 100 tons* 
tUb bdn t above 100 tons, 5#*; payable to harbour-master w 
the port of Cowes. ' * « 
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On all vessel* anchoring In Cowes Roatls j vl/. the sum of 
4 «. 6d. per ressel, on alt foreign vessels; and the sam of 1« on 
all British vessels; payable to the gunner of Cowes castle. 

Ballatt. — There are no regular charges for Itallast within 
this port, eadh captain of a vessel employing whom he may 
chooWj and paying such price as they may agree for. 


Tonnage: £ ». d. 

On every vessel reporting at costom-house, except 
coasters and colliers ... per tun O 0 3 

Colliers ' - - - _ 0 0 a 

Vessels from any port in Ireland - . _ 0 0 1 

Ballast: — 

Other than limestone - • . _ 0 I 0 

Limestone - • - - — 016 

For every ton of ballast taken from any vesselj If by 
lighter - - - -—.001 

Otherwise - - - * — 004 

Anchorage:—On vessels calling for orders or refuge 0 0 1 

Pilotage. — During summer months, British vessels outside 
the limits of Cork Harbour, by special agreement. 

CoLcnasTia. 


From the outward Limits of Cork Harbour Into Cove, Passage 
_ and Cork; per vessel. _ 

I I Cove. I Passage. I Cork. | 


British vessels 

Under 80 Ions - 
80 to 120 — - 

120 to 160 — . 

16(1 to 220 — - 

220 to .100 — . 

300 to 400 — - 
4(X) and upwards, ditto . 
Coastc-rs and colliers 
Under 80 tons 
.SO to 120— . 

120 and upwards, ditto 


£ «. d.\£ *. d. £ <• d. 

0600800 12 0 
0 8 0 0 10 0 0 16 0 

0 10 0 0 15 0 1 0 0 

0 12 0 0 17 0 1 S 0 

1 0 0 1 10 0 — 

1 10 0 2 0 0 — 

1 15 0 8 5 0 — 

05007 00 10 0 

0600800 12 0 
O 8 00 10 00 15 0 


Harbour Commissioners, cstablibl 


y local act 1 Geo. 4. c. 52. 


Channel Dues on all I'esscls, whether 
In the Coasting or Foreign Trade. 

Pilotage Charges. 

Ballast Charges. 

. 

Observations. 

Vessels belonging to the port, under .50 
tons, charged Id. per (on; above 50 
tons, 2 d. per ton. 

Vessel* not tielonglng to tbe port, tinder 
50 tons, 3Jd. per ton 5 above 60 tons, 
52d. per ton. 

Vessels with coal, culm, and cinders, 
6 d. per ton on the quantity delivered, 
hy the act 51 Geo. 3., Sept. 1811. 

1«. 6 d. per foot firoin East 
Nes* to Pyefli'ct, and I*, 
per foot fVoin Pyclicct 
into the harliour, col¬ 
lected under the autho¬ 
rity of the Trinity Board. 

From Is. to Is. 3d. per ton, 
according to the clescrip- 
tion of ballast requirea; 
collected by consent, 
being private property. 

The cliarge on vessel* 
taking refuge in the hnr- 
liour Is Is. per vessel for 
anchorage, and collected 
by prescriptive right. 


Due* and Chnrge* levied bv Corporation of D 
Leatefram Ducky qj' Cornruatl. 
On vessels going upon the ground 
On vessels anchoring ... 
By prescription: 

On vessels graving their bottoms • 
On vessels going alongside the quays 
By consent: 

On vessel* passing the Castle 


ration rf Dartmouth tinder 


Due* and Chariret levied In/ Corpcralion qf Dartmouth under wmot hntiKr’. fi.r t>Y wvu 
lJi*c from Duchy qfCornn^all, £ *. d. 

On all vessel* taking in ballast, per ton - 0 0 24 Coatting Vcttel*, token m 

Duet and Charge* levieAunder Act 6 Geo. 4. C. 125. Dover harliour duly, per ai 

Pilotage. - All ship*. If boardwl ulthout the run of the only during the year, .Id. perl 
Ncwstorie East or the Illackstone West, are to pay as follows, ,. Ramsgate harlwur duty, p 

" *. d. Geo. 3. (1815), payable o"<'B ™ 


Harbour-master** fee, by prescription, 3*. per vessel. 
nritith Vet tel*. 

Dover harbour duty, i»er act 9 Geo. 4. c.3L, 3d. per ton. 
Ramsgate harbour duty, |>er act* .12 Oeo. 3. c. 74., and .'ll 
Geo. 3. (IH151, payable m resi>ect of vessels which have pas^tsl 
that port on their voyage, via. if 21 ) tons and nut exceeding 3UU 
tons, 'id, p«T ton. 

Ditlo, exceeding 300 ions, \i. i>er ton. 

Light Duet, payable for inch Light* a* ha tv been patted on the 
Voyage. 

Water.baliur’sfee, by prescription, Od. per vessel. 
Harbour-master’s fee, by jirescription, 1 *. |»er vessel. 

Coatting Vcttel*, token not laden tvith Coal* or Stone. 
Dover harliour duly, per act 9 Geo. 1. c. .11., payable once 


Drawing 10 feet water and under, per foot - 0 2 6 Coa*iing Vetttli, tvl 

z z : : 0 3 6 

r ie^aSrupwarda = -* I 0 5 0 lUnisga.e harbour duty 

All ships. If lioarded within that line, are to pay J part less. , . ,, - e 

All ships lioarded within the (lastle are to pay only * pilotage. Light Due*, payable for ti 

In carrying ships out of the harliour, the pllutai^ is to be in 
all cases § less than the Inward pllouge. Wafcr-balllflr’s fee. by p 

llarliour-iTia.ster’» tee, b; 

Dovan. . Vessels taking refuge in 

Charge* on Vettel* token delivering Cargoe* in mhote or in part, aliovc-mentioned ch.irge*, 
Foreign Vettei*. harbour duty when 

Dover harliour duty, per act 9 Geo. 4. c. .11., 3<l. per ton. Charge* for PiMi 

Ramsgate harbour duty, iwr acts .12 Geo. .1. c. 7 1-, and 55 foot draught of wati 

Geo. 3. r1815), payable in lespect of vessels which have passetl Ditto 

that i>ort on their voyages, vir. vessels privileged as British, if Vessel* are not compelh 
20 tons, and not cxcc<eding 3110 ton*, 'id. jier ton. Charge for ballast, per < 

Ditto, exceeding .KK) tons, Ipl. per ton. Assistants of Dover harboi 

On vessels not prlvllegi-d as British, if 20 tons and not ex- jv. It. — Vessel* bclongii 
reeding 300 tuns, Ad, per ton. baililF's and harbour-max 

Ditto, exceeding 300 tons. Id. jier too. following iiorts are exein 

.... , . , wator-bailift‘’s and harh 

Light Due*, payable fbr tuck Light* a* have been patted on the n,„uih, Ramsgate, K.mi 
Voyage, Regis, I.vme Regis, aiul 

Barque money, to fund for cast-away seamen, by prescrip- Dover, Weymouth, Me 
tlon, I*, iier vessel. Yarmouth, and Aiundel, 

IV ucr-ballllT's fee, by prescription. Is. per vessel. due*. 


Coasting Keije/«, when laden nith Coal* or Slone. 

Dover h.irhour duty on coal*, l id. per chaldron. 

Ditto on stone, Ud. jicr ton. 

Ramsgate harbour duty on co.ifs, Id. per chaldron. 

Ditto on stone. Id. |>er ton. 

Light Due*, payable for tuck Light* a* have been patted on the 
Voyage. 

■\Vafcr-bainflr’* fee, by prescription, 6 d. per vessel. 

llarliour-inaster’s tee, by prescription, U. per vessel. 

Vessels taking refuge in the harliour only are li.ible to the 
aliovc-mentioned ch.wgex, except light dues, anri except also 
Dover harbour duty when in ballast. 

Charge* for Pilotage, per Act G Geo. 4. c. 125. 

Per foot draught of water, in, b*. 

Ititto out, a*. 

Vessel* are not compelled to employ pilots. 

Charge for ballast, per charter under the Lord M'arden and 
Assistants of Dover harbour, l«. .Id, per ton, 

JV. H. — Vessel* belonging to Dover arc exemtit from water- 
bailiir's and harhour-maxter’s fees. V’cssel* belonging to the 
following ivorts are exempt from Dover harliour dui-<, ami 
wator-bailtd'** and harbour master’s fees; vi/. Great Yar¬ 
mouth, Ramsgate, K.indwtch, Weymouth, and Mclcomlie 
Regis, I.vme Regis, and Arundel. And vessels lielonging to 
Dover, Weymouth, Melcombe Regis, Lyme Regis, (ireat 
Yarmouth, and Aiundel, are exempt from Ramsgate ilarl^ur 
dues. 


Nature of the Dues 
and Charges. 

Date. 

City dues • 

Corporation cannot 
trace the date, but 
very oU. 

Hartieur does t 


Dunleary, now celled 
Klngsioxpa* 



Anchorage . . - . 

Shlppage . - - . 

On every vesst'l, if under 40 ton* register 
Anchorage - - _ - 

On vessels wiih coals 

Anchorage . • • . 

Hhippage - - - . 

Lord Mayor • • 2«. 3Sd.) 

Water hailifTs - - 5«. 6 |d. f 

With coals under 40 ton*; anchorage 
In addition to the above charges, on each 
vessel, once in every year, for chapter and 
guild - - . . 

On all vessel* with foreign cargo, whether 
delivering in whole or in part 
Invoice or report Inwards 
On burthen or tonnage ... 
Ditto on vessel* not privileged 

Anchorage, &C. ... 

Invoice or report outwards • . 
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Dues and 
Charges. 

Farticulars and Kates of the several Dues 
and Charges. 

Tonnage Duly. 

Ballast put on 
Board. 

Quay Walls. 

Tonnage - 

Ballast 

(}uay walls 

Foreign vessels not privileged under treaties of 
reciprocity. 

Foreign vessels privileged under treaties of le- 
cipvoeity- . „ . . - 

British vessels from Foreign ports, or trom 
Colonies o( Great Britain. 

Colliers, British and Irish coasting vessels 

All vessels in distress, or seeking refuge, or 
calling for orders. 

1». 4VI. per ton 
measurement. 

Kid. - ditto 

8irf. per ton re¬ 
gister. 

.6yd. - ditto 
Exempt. 

2s. Itid. per ton of 
21 cwi. 

1*. 9id. . ditto - 

- dllto 

- ditto • • 

1 Jd. per ton mea¬ 
surement. 

- ditto. 

ijd. per ton re¬ 
gister. 

Id. ditto- 

Nature of the 
Dues and 
Charges. 

Particulars and Rates of the several 
Dues and Charges- 

From outside 
Banks over 
Bar. 

From inside 
Banks over 
Bor. 

From the 
Bay over Bar. 

From Pool beg 
to Basin, 

llocks, 
or Quays. 

Outwards. 

Pilotage 

i 

1 

Foreign vessels not privileged. - 
Foreign vessels privileged • - 

British vessels from Foreign ports 
.Colliers and coasters - - - 

Vessels in distress, seeking refuge, or 
calling for orders, exempt from dues. 

.5«. By. per 
foot. 

2s. Hid. per 
foot. 

- ditto 
la. lojd. per 
foot. 

.1v. 8 yd. per 

flMIt. 

Js. lOid. per 
foot. 

- ditto 

1 Id. per foot. 

2s. 9\d. per 
foot. 

Iv. 4 Id. per 
foot. 

- ditto 
lid. per foot. 

]j». 4.id. per 
foot. 

1 Id. per foot. 

- ditto 

5id. per foot. 

1 

1 is. lO’d. 

/ per loot. 


Dunpaik. Tonnttge Dvty. - Sailing vessels, 6<1. per ton 
rogisteml tonn.ipo. 

" * a Vessels, I id- per 0 


Balla.rt. — British vi 


totiTi.igc. 


n sju.iiitifj dellvcml 


n quantity <I(- 

Hiitisli ami Foreign, uiuler 60 t 


ireigii vessels, J more on 
•taking —B-*'’ 

registry, 'm. ner vessel. 


^'nri^'ish AiifiVreIgni 60 anil under lOO tons registry lOr. 
’’Ttiu^^'aml Foreign, above 100 tons registry iiOs.per vessel. 
PiMage. ____ 


Registered Tonnage. 


VessuW 

not 

having 

ijutlsK 

I&glsters, 
at riving 
from or 
sailing or 
i Foreign 
Voyage. 


no and under 40 


140 — 


.“ioO _ 


''Sm’ 

British L,„V, 

Regis,t.rs,lf;X.^'« 
att.vmg 


froir 

Is.aihng 

a Foreign 
Voyage, 


I 10 
1 1.1 , 
1 16 0 
1 19 0 


•2 11 
•2 14 
tl 17 


1 n 
1 11 
1 Hi 


‘2 11 
2 14 
2 16 


0 10 
0 12 
0 11 
0 1.6 
0 16 
0 IH 
0 19 


1 10 0 
1 11 6 
1 11-0 
114 6 

1 16 0 
I 17 6 
1 19 O 


N. n. — Steam vessels do not at present come within 14 mile 
of the quays. No distinction between coasting and (orelgn 
trade as to tonnage duty. 

PuNDEE. — Tnnmtge Rates and Duties. Pet Register Ton. 

For ail vessels navigating to the southward of the 

iroiMC of Capricorn - - - 0 1 6 

Between the equator .and the tropic of C.ipricom -Oil 

Betwi en the tiopic of Cancer and the lajiialor - 0 1 O 

To and from any port In North Aim-ricn, (Jreen- 
land, Davis’ Straits tlshcries, and all within the 
Straits of Gibraltar - - -008 

To and from any port in Europe to the north of 
Drontheim, In Norway, and to or from the 
Arores, Madeirti, or 'rcrieritte Islands, and the 
wis.t coast of Africa, l,etween the tropic of Cancer 
and the .Straits of Gibraltar - -007 

To atid from any port on the coast of Europe, lie- 
tween Gibraltar «mil Drontheim, in Norway, 
including both these ports, and all ports in the 
Baltic - - - - 0 0 6 

To or from any i>ort in Great Britain or Ireland, 
including the id-ands of Guernsey, .lersey, Al- 
dernev, Baric, Man, the Bhetland Islhnds, and 
Orkneys - * - - 0 0 3 

All vessels loaded with coals, lime, or manure only, 

Irom any port in Great Britain, 6ic,, excepting 
Scotlana - - - - 0 0 2 

All vessels loaded with coals,lime, ox manure only, 

from any port m .Scotland - - 0 0 IJ 

All Vessels employcil in the River Tay, cJirrying 
goods and entering the precincts of the port or 
harbour of Dundee - . -001} 

All steam vessels from any port in Great Britain or 
Ireland, including the I&laiuU of Guernsey, Jex- 


il sbii 
>nn<ige du 
t the r.ife« 


sey. Alderney, Rark, Man, the Shetland Islands, 
and Orkneys, carrying passengers and their 
luggage exclusively - - - 0 0 2 

All steam vessels tfr'om any port in Gieat Britain) 
cinjiloycd on the river T'iy, carrying passenger* 
and tlielr luggage exclusively, and vessels trading 
from the harbour, or carrying passengers to any 
port within the iirecinct* - - - 0 0 I 

Ail steam vessels carrying goods and passengers to pay the 
same rate* as sailing vessels. 

All vessels from any )>art of the river Tay, rot exceeding .10 
tons register, with stones, and having no otner piods on l*oard, 
and delivering iheir cargoes In ilie precincts of the said hurhour 
to pay 2*. each voy.ige in name of tonnage dues, and i». for 
every'20 tons, or part of 20 tons, adiliticnal. 

All vessels from any part of live river Tay with sand, and 
having no other goods on hoard, to pay 1«. for each trip in namu 
of tonn.age dues. 

lall be in the o))tlon of tlic trustees to charge cithir the 
liucs on the voyage inwards, or on tlie voyage outwards, 
res snei ilied III Ilie aliove scliedulc : and if the (h.irgu 
be niaile on tnc voy.age outwurds, there sliall lie deducted troin 
it the nmoiint of the dues that niiiy have been iirevinusly paid 
on the voyage Inwards; but if such vessels suil in ballast, they 
.shall be charged with dues on the Inward voy.ige only. 

All vessels launched within the h.trl>onr ol Dundee, or pre- 
cinets thereof, to p.ay h.alf lines on the voy.ige ouUvartls, If 
s.illing 111 b.allast; but if loaded in whole or In part, or taking 
passengers, to jiav full dues. 

All ves-els to be permitted to enter the h.trhour of Dundee 
for safety, by iiaynient of one-half ot the tonniigc dues; but if 
sill h vessels Kfi.nil remain in the h.irbour, or any of the docks, 
beyond the s|(«ce of 21 days, or shall take goals on hoard 
(stores for their own use exeepted), or break bulk, lliey shall 
he li.ible in tire full tonn.nge dues. 

All vessels remniriiiig m harbour to pay, afler 2 months, 
1«/. per leglster ton per month in advance, when lliey are 
lying in any of the tide-harlxiurs, and l^d. jier ton wlien lying 
in .any of the docks. 

Flach vessel, with the exception after-mentioned, entering 
the h.irbour and loading or unlnading goods or ballast within 
the same, or performing botii operations, lieforo leaving the 
harbour, to pay, in name of plank-nioncy (whether a plank be 
used nr not) as follows: — 


1'ossels not exceeding 20 tons 
Vessels exceeding 20 tons and not exceeding 
_ 60 _ 

— JilO — 


£ s. d. 

- 0 1 0 


160 


l.'il 


0 2 6 


2(i0 0 10 

260 0 1 6 
lot) 0 4 O 

160 046 
400 0 .5 6 


200 

— 2.')0 — 

— 300 — 

— 360 _ 

— 400 Ions and upwards . 

Ail vessels loaded with lime, coals, or manure only, and dis¬ 
charging their largoes witliin tlie precincts of the liarlioiir, to 
the casiwaril of the Hood Yards, or to the westward of the 
At.agilalen Yard, to p.iy one-haif ot the dues in the above 
schedule. 

Vessels with fish of any kind for curing, per ton register, 
or admeasurement, 2d. 

Rjrrmptfims. 

All vessels leaving the harliour for the jnirpo^e of taking on 
board ballast in any part of the River Tav, and returning to 
Uic said harbour, or precincts lliereof, with ballast, thall not 
lie liable In shore dues for such return. 

Any vessel sailing from the port of Dundee, and put bark by 
Stress of weather, or any other cause, without having accom¬ 
plished her voyage, shall not lie liable in additional dues for 
such return. 

Vessels partly loaded with coals, lime, or manure, or in lial- 
last, but having dunnage dealr, or stow-woal on I ..ird, which 
have lieen used as sucli, and are infciuleil to be unloadiHi, or 
having goods on board, which arc neithir to be landiil nor re- 
ahipped Into any other vessel williln tlie harliour or precincts, 
shall lie chargeil the same dues at vessels wholly loaded with 
coale, lime, or manure. 

All vessels arriving in ballast for the purpose of being re¬ 
paired in the graving-dock, or on llie patent slip, and depart- 
Ing in ballast, shall lie exempted from tonnage dues, provided 
such vessels enter for the dock nr slip immediately on arrival, 
and sail within 1 month after leaving such graving-dock or 
patent slip; otherwise u> lie charged Id. janr register ton per 
month in advance, when Ihey are lying in any oi the tide- 
I harliours, and IJd. per ton when lying in any of the dot ks. 

Vessels with cargoes, arriving for tlie express pur]<osc of 
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beins repaired In the prrf»vlng-docki or on the patent slip, shall 
not to lUblc In shore tluei, provided they neither take Koods 
on board (stores for their own use excepted) nor break bulk, 
except to lighten for j;pttinK into tlie dix-k, or upon the slip, 
Atid lltat tliey sltdil aK'dn re-lo.id all ihe gootls so landed. 

Al! vessels loailing or unloading goods within tlie pneinrts 
of the harbour of Dundee, to the eastward of the Rood Yards, 
and the westward ot the Magdalen Yard, shall be exempted 
ftom payment of phmk-motiey. 

All vessels not carrying p.issengers arriving In the harbour in 
ballast, and departing again in ballast, shall he sulijei-t onlv in 
half dues; hut if such vessels, after arriving m ballast, shall 
take In cargoes, or p.irts of cargoes, before tlieir departure, 
they shall be liable in full dues. 

Table qfitalet for PUoti iicenuril by I he Trusted qf the 
Harbour qf Dundee. 

For vessels to or from foreign, boarded at the distance of not 
more than 3 miles outward of the Fairway Buoy of Tay, 
or at any jioint between that distance and the said buoy, ami 
from thence to and iiieliiding the harbour of Dundee, 3i. 6d. 
jier foot, according to the draught of water. 

For vessels to or from foreign, Ixiarded between the Fairwtw 
Buoy of Tay and the buoy on the Klliow-end, marked No. 3, 
and from thence to and including the haibuur of Dundee, 
‘Zs. C)d. per foot. 

For vessels to or from foreign, Imarded hetwetm the Elbow- 
md Buov, No. 3, and Mroiighly H.istle, and from theme to and 
including the harhoui oi Dundee, \s. 3(/. per foot. 

All coast mg vessels hoaidetl al the respei live distances above 
inenlionetl, to pay ns follows, viz. vessels lio.ird. d not more 
than 3 miles outward ot the Fairway Buoy ot Tay, to pay 
.3*. per foot; between the l-'airway Bum of T.iy and the 
lOlhow-cnd Buoy, No 3, ‘is. |>er foot; and mitween the Elbow- 
end Buoy and Brougltty Castle, to tuid including the harbour. 
It. per foot. 

All vessels, whether foreign or ro.-isting lioarded above 
llroughlj C.Asile, to and incUiuing the harbour. It. |*er foot. 

In the event of vessels having to slop in Carolina IV>ads for 
want of water in the harlxnir, or otherwise, the master of the 
vessel shall have It in his oinion either to dispense with the 
services of the pilot, or detain liim on boanl till the vessel can 
enter the harUiur. In the toriner case the pilot sh.all he en¬ 
titled to full pilotage dues; hi the latter, the pilot sliall be 


entitled, Imldes these dues, to bs, tor each day, or part of a 
d.ry, in name of river foes. 

When pilots enter the river on board vessels hound fof 
places atiove Dundee, the river or sea pilotage, including Uie 
harbour, shall lie payable in full by such vessels when moored 
or off Carolina Hoads. 

All vcKsels hoarded between 3 miles and 6 miles beyond th« 
Buoy of Tay, to pay 10s. 6d. additional for dist.ance-muney ; 
and vessels hoarded 0 miles beyond said Buoy of 'I'ay, to pay 
13». of distance-money. 

In case of dispute, the distance to be ascertoineil by the 
bearings of the ditierent headlands vihen the vessel was 
boarded. 


Tay Light Duties (local'). 

The “ Fraternity of Masters and Seamen of Dundee, incor¬ 
porated by Royal Charter,” possess the right, by charter, to 
levy, inter alia, the following dues on ves..cl.s arriving wuhin the 
Firth of Tav, being tlie whole charges presently made in re¬ 
spect of said right; and those for and in name of the expense 
of erection and miuntenance of 4 lighthouses owned exciiisively 
by said fraternity, i of wliich are situated on tlie north side and 
2 on the south side of said Firth; and of certain buoys pl.iccd 
in the Fairway thereof: — 

(hi every British ship coming within the entrance of the 
Firth of Tav. whether with cargo on board or in ballast, or 
driven Iherewitliin by stress of weather or otherwise, at the 
rale of Ir. for every 10 tons register; under 10 tons, charged 
at the same ratio. 

f)n every (foreign ship, jwivileged, the same rate of dues 
ulien in cither ot tlie above situations; but the Trinity House 
m.akfs goo<l an equal amount to the siiiil incorjxir.Hlioii, in 
coiiseqiience of the iialf charge being only made on fuieign ves¬ 
sels so pnvilegetl. 

On every foreign ship, unprivileged, situated as above, the 
rate of charge IS 2*. for every 10 tons register; under 10 tons 
chargcil at this ratio. 

No dues are levied on British ships, nor on foreign vessels 
privileged or otherwise, leaving the Tay on their outward voy¬ 
age, wliether latlen or in ballast, excejiting in tlie case of new 
ships, built within the jiorts of Dumleeand I’cvth respeciively, 
whUh pay the above dues on Butish shipping when leaving on 
their lirst voyage, whether foieign or coasting. 


EXETER_Rivra Kxa. 


Harbour Dues. 

Canal Dues. 

Ballast. 

Pilotage. 


One halfpenny per ves- 
»el, prtivided she pro- 
ceeds above I’o« tier- 
ham, niiyahh: to mn- 
niclpal corporation 
by prescription. j 

All vessels entering and 
passing through (lie ca¬ 
ll tl, not otherwise. If levs 
than II) tons hurihen, .'it. 
C'uh; if KM), and less 
than no tons, t.d. |>< r 
Ion ; If above Uo tons. 
fid, iier ton each, up and 
down. 

4d. per ton, pav- 
aide to the lord 
of the manor. 

Rivra Tbigm. 

As per anncxeil rate, 
est.iblislietl under act 
(. Geo. 4. c. I2.'i, but 
amended under sane - 
tlon of tlu* Tniiity 
Board of blh May, 
1H33. 

Vessels I oisiiiig, or in tin* 
ioieign tr.ule,are liable to 
Hie same chaiges, except 
pilotage. 

Vessels taking slielti r only, 
are not liable to any 
charges beyond pilotage. 

One penny per ton for 1 
' every British vessel, 
i and id. per ton If 
foreign, and not prl- i 
vilegfil IIS British. 

Sixpence upon every 
venst'l nut heloiigmg 
to the port. 



As jiet .mnexed r.ite, 
established under a^.t 
() (ieo. l.c. 12.i, but 
aniendixl under sanc¬ 
tion of the 'Trinity 
Bo.nid of 6tli May, 
16.3.3. 

Vessels coasting, or in the 
foreign trade, are liiihle' 
to the s.iiiie charges, ex- ' 
cept pilotage. | 

Vessi'ls taking shi'ller only i 
are not liable to any 1 
clinige beyond pilotage. 


Rates of IHlotuge for Vessels in and over Knnnulh Dar, to the 
Moorings in the Itight at Krinoul h, an d out again o ver the Har. 


' Coasters, 

If above jier register : 
tiO tons, and not exceeding lonsj 


100 — () .3 II 


17 


I'.O - 


200 - 

— 2->0 — I 

— 300 - 

— 4(«» - 

Ships from Foreign Parts. 

If iiImivc, in-T register or measure- | 
mem • 

bO tons, and not exceeding SO tons] 


lot) 
1,30 . 


2(H) 

a'-o - 

.300 — I 
400 — I O lO 

I’er foot draught of 
water. 

FoTeign vessels, not privileged as British, one-fourth extra^ 


Coasters, 

All vessels carried up from the Bight, at Exmouth, to the 
Sands, 4*. Sd.; h.uk, is. Id. extra. 

All vessels under joo tons, (arried up to I'oiisham ntl.iy 
11.t. ; hack, 7Ji. extra. 

All vessels under 100 tons, c.-irried ui) to Turf, *)s. 4d.: 
back. 4z. «d. extra. 

All ves-si Is upvv.nds of 100 tons, carried up to Tonsham. nir 
ton, 2d. : liuk. Id extia. ‘ 

All vessels upwards of 100 tons, cankd up to Tuif, iier toiu 
lid.; back, id. extra, > i 

.Shlpifrom Foreign parts. 

All vessels carried up frniii the Bight, at Exmoiuh. to lh« 
Sands, is. Sd.; hack, 2a. Id. cxiia. 

All vesseN uiuh r 100 toin, tarried up to Toiisliam ciuav 
Ma.; hack. 7*. ext 1.1. ^ 

All vessels urder 100 tons, carried up to Turf, 'la. Jd : 
liark, 4a. Xrf. extra. 

All vessels upwards of 100 tons, carried up to Tonsham ouav 
(British, per ton,) 2d. ; hack, Id. extra. ^ ^ 

All vessels upwards of 1(¥) tons, c.irried up to Topsliam quay 
(foreign, per ton,) 2Jd.; back, I'.d. extra. 

All vesselii upwards of UK) tons, carried up to Turf, (Bvitisll 
per ton,) Md.: bark, id. extra. 

All vessels upwanis of 100 ions, C.irried up to Turf, (foreign, 
per Ion) I ,'d. i back, ,'d. extra. 

Filolb to provide a boat and itpw to assist over the bar to n 
mooring liertli, for which iliey shall be jiaid, over and aliove 
the pilot.ige, is. Gd. for eat h man or oar employed for thal 
purpose. 


Fl KKTWOOP. 



On Foreign 
Vessels. 

On Vessels In the Foreign 

Trade. 

On Veweh In the Coasting 
Trade. 

Ivoadinff or 
Unloadhij^. 

I/oadIng or 
Unloading. 

Taking Refuge 
only. 

Loading or 
Unloading. 

Taking Refuge 
only. 

Mate per Ton. 
id. 

lid. ;ier ann. 
td.per Vfiynge. 

. pet foot, accord- 

Wire Iliirbour Duet 

Wyre Lights - - - 

\Valiicy Light - - - 

Pilotage inwards 

Ditto outwards - . . 

Mate per Ton. 

Sil. 

Sd. 

.3rf. per aim. 
j From 2». Gd. to 5s 

\ 4«. per foot. 

• Vessels wholly 

Rais Ton. 

*7id. 

Zd. per ann. 

. (ler foot, according 

In ballast are cxemi 

Mate ixr Ton, 

Ud. 

Ud. 

Id. per Voyage. 

’ to distance. 

it from re_Ll"ht 

Rats ^er Tots, 

*3d. per ann. 
Zd. ditto. 

From I«. Gd. to 3« 
ing to distance. 
is. per foot, 
niltle*. 
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Ratet of niotai'efor Vatelt in and over Tetgnint>u(h Bar. 



Inwards. 

Outwards. 


Inwards. 

O twatdi,. 

'Cniuters. 

If above, per register: 

60 tons, and not exceeding 100 tons 
100 — ' 1.50 - 

li50 _ 200 - 

200 — 230 — 

2.50 — .300 _ 

300 — 40y — 

£ t. d. 

0 2 4 

0 2 8 

0 3 2 

(» .3 6 

0 .3 lO 

0 4 3 

Per foot il 
wat 

£ t. d. 

0 1 2 

0 1 4 

() 1 6 
o 1 9 

0 a 0 

0 2 2 
Iraught of 

Shiptfrom Foreign Parts. 

If aliove, per register or measure¬ 
ment : 

60 tons, and not exceeding 80 tons 

80 — 100 — 

100 — 1.50 — 

1.50 « — 200 — 

2IMJ — 251) — 

2.50 — .300 -- 

301) — 4(K) — 

£ «. d. 

0 2 4 

0 2 8 

0 .3 2 

0 .3 6 

0 3 10 

0 4 8 

0 5 6 

I'er foot C 
wat 

£ «. d. 

0 1 2 

0 1 4 

0 1 6 

0 19 

0 2 0 

0 2 4 

0 2 8 
Ir.aught of 
er. 


Forelpi not vrivilpfred as British, one-fourth extra. 

Pilots to provide a lioal and crew to assist «»vor the Bar to a 
mooring hrrth, for which the/ shall be paid, over .end alio\e 
the pilotage, 2*. Od. for each man or o.ir employed for that 

Alasters of ships talcing a pilot ofFtheBili of Portland or the 


start (wltlch Is optional to thorn) are to pay, beyond the pilot- 
age, from Hob's Nose, or Eyrne, as follows, vi/.; — 

('o'hers and coii-sters - - VI 2». 

Ships from foredgn parts • - 31. ."i*. 

And proporlionahly for intermediate distances. 


Fai.mooth. 



Pilotage. 

Harbour. 

Dues. 

Ramsgate 
Harbour Duett. 

Dover 

Harbour Dura. 

Ballast. 

Upon vessels dc liverlng 

As per rates 

2«. 6(1. "el ves-scl. 

If or aiiout to be 

.If or about to be 

Ba'Iast is put on hoard 

cargoes in wholeorin 
p.irt from foieign 
countries. 

annexed. 

p.\ssed not exceeding 
.300 tons, 2r/. 1,1 ton; 
al'ove .300 tons, Jd. 
|ier ton. 

passed : not exceed¬ 
ing .300 tons, 1 >,/. 
ton; above 300 Ions, 
free. 

any vessel, from 
alongside the quay, 
at 'Jil. per ton, and 
in the harhotir. 

Upon vessels t.iklng 
refuge. 

ditto 

1 

ditto. 

Nil. ^ 

ditto. • 

afiont, at 1*. piT ton. 
These clt(trges are 
notregubateslby any 
authority whatever. 

upon coasting vessels • 
Upon coasting vessels, 

Nil. 

9s. TO vessel. 

If passing, 9d. per 
ton per nnmnn. 

If passing, lid. per 
ton tH T annum. 

t.iking u'fuge end'. 

_Nil._- 1 

ditto. 

Nil. - 

__- 


Hc/ini'/mu fjf/irntVr. — From the Dodm.in to the I.i/ard and i N.H. No mastcT of a vessel isrompelled totake a pilot within 
I'/i'c .end to and from and into and out of all ports and ! this district, except gciini’ in or coming out of any port witliin 

pl.ires w'litiin those limits. 1 a line drawn from tlie Aianacles to the Dodinan. 


Ra/rt nf Pilvlage,for piMlitg Sfn’pt nnthin the Fatmouth District. 


From 

To 

8 Feet 

Ac under. 

8 

10 

11 ' 

12 

13 

14 

1.5 

IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Sea fs tdee versd J 

Ho. do. - • I 

Carnek roads, As , 
i /cf I’srsd 

Carrie k Road. Falmouth,A 
St. Mawes Harbour, & 
St. .Tiist I’onl 

Ilelloid fiarbour - 
F.almniith, As St M'lwes 
H,srbours, A St..Tiist Fool. 

21 

30 

21 

«. 

3.5 

27 

s. 

42 

30 

Is. 6. 

46 

31 

I^per 

.50 

.38 1 
• foot' 

42 1 
of the 

60 

47 

■ drau 

s, 

67 

52 

ght o1 

75 

60 

r waft 

84 

?r. 

Di 

' 1051 

120 


Al.aclers of vessels taldng r pilot at «oa, are to pay — 

For putting ajiilot on hoinl without a linediawn 
from the at'in.leles to the Hodman - -220 

Ditin, from the entrance of Helfuicl Harbour to the 
Gull lloek . - . 110 

Dit’o, a mile without the Shag Rock, or I’cndennU 
Point - - . - 0 10 6 

Ditto, of the Li/ard, or in the iKiraltel of the I.izarJ, 


or meetings vessel there, and running before hcr,jE «. d. 
not heing able to jiiit a jiilot on Im.ird, provided the 
fii.istc-r of the vessel con.sents to receive a pilot at 
that <listnii<'e - - » - 3 3 0 

All sessels lielonging to the port of Truro, bound to or from 
fon ign parts, .ire to pay no more than one half of the aliove 
r.itcss of piiot.age, wlicn navigating within the liinlig of this 
)inii, on their passage to or from Truro; otherwise to pay th J 
usual rates. 


G At.vsHonoiron. 


Nature of Ih.es. 


A nchorage 


Buoy.age and hcaronage 


Under what Authority. 


On alien ships : £ 

if I'liiler HIO tons, per ship - - 0 

100 and under 200 - - - O 

200 and upwards - ' - - O 

British ships, trom toieign or ro.iglwlse : 

if-III tons and iiiidor I'j, per .slilp . 0 

dfi - - 100 — - 0 

too — 200 — - (» 

2<K) .and upwards - - - 0 

On .all British ves-elsfrom orto foreign parts, 
or coastwise, laden : 

uniltr 20 tons, per vessel - - 0 

anil an .id.lition.il Cut. for every 10 tons. 
Forcipi vessels, in or otit-lnden; 

under fi.'j Ions, per vessel . - O 

O.'r and under 1.3.0 - - O 

135 _ 170 . - 0 

— hSO 


ISO 
i'.K) 
and for evi 
On alien ves 
foreign p 


On Importing goods 


190 

-- 200 

■ry ndchtlonal 10 tons 
lels taking on board goods for 
, per ship 


1 1 0 

1 2 0 

- 0 10 


AH vessels arriving from foreign parts, with cargoes, 
are ouhject tosi'a pilotageup to Hull, of from 2s. Od. 
I to .“w. per fiKit, depending on the place where tiK 
pilot is taken on bcwnl. 

Hrlllsh vessels and foreign vessels otiH'Icd to 
reciprocity, loading outwards for foreign 
parts, are ch.irgcdwthjiilotage of, per foot 0 4 0 

out in iKiIlast • - - - 0 2 H 

On foreign vessels not entitlcil to reciprocity, 
wi th goods, - - - - 0 ,*5 O 


Payahlo each voyage to Trinity House, 
Hull, and the auUiority is derived from 
them. 

Foreign vi>ssels entitled to reciprocity 
are charged the same as Biitish; but 
the ditlereiice is afterwards claimed of 
government by tlio Trinity House, H ulj. 


Payable to the Trinity House, Hull, 
Under their authority. 

V'esaeU entitled to reciprocity are ex¬ 
empt; but th# charge la afleiwards 
claimed of govemmeiii 
These dues arc received under the au¬ 
thority of the pilot office at B ull; but 
their authority for levying them we do 
not know. 


T *2 
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PILOTAGE AND OTHER 


Nature of Dues. 


Aatas. 


Dover harbour 


Vessels drawing less than f> feet water are not liable. 
A furtlicr nitotagu on vessels proceeding from 
Hull to Gainsborough, ordei'artlng from thence to 
foreign parts: 

On Uritwh vessels: 

not exceeding C feet - per foot 0 3 G 

6 feet and not exceeding 8 feet — 0 4 0 

8 feet and not exceeding lU feet — 0 4 6 

10 feet and uftwards « __ 0 6 U 

coastwise, if piloted • — 0 2 6 

Foroign vessels t 

not exceeding 6 feet - per foot 0 4 4 

6 feet and not exceeiling 8 feet — 0 5 0 

8 feet and not exceedii^ 10 feet — 0 5 1} 

10 feet, and upwards - — 0 6 3 

On British or foreign vessels passing Dover Harbour: 
to 300 tons, jier ton - - 0 0 1} 


Ramsgate harbour 


British shins and foreign ships entitled to reciprocity : 
under .3(X) tons, per ton • • O 0 

above .300 tons, — - > 0 0 0}! 

Foreign sldns not entitled to reciprocity i I 

under .3t)0 tons, per ton - - 0 0 4 

above .”00 tons, _ - - 0 0 1 


Under what Authority. 


A receiver (not lr\ the custom-house) 
is appointed, under the authority of the 
pilot odico lit 11 ull, to collect these rates. 


Payable on foreign and British vessels 
from foreign parts each voyage, and on 
coastwise once a year, under the autlio* 
ritv of 9 Gi'o. 4. c. .31. 

Payable each voyage on passing Rams¬ 
gate, except on coasting vessels, -which 
pay once a year, under tlio authority of 
52 Geo. 3.C. 74. 


I 


1 


Gai.way. 


Jiitet pajjahle to the Harbour Commit tinner t on all Vessel*, whether lirl'ish or Foreign, entering the Harbour, whether for Refuge 
or to diechaige their Cargoe* in whole or in part, or in lialUui. 


Vessels, Cocistlng or Foreign, 
delivering whole or part of cargo. 

Vessels taking Refrige. 

Lighu. 

Ballast. 

Authority. 

Sixpence per ton register. 

Ko charge, except In using the 
dorks and quays ; In such case 
6(1. per ton register. 

No charge. 

No charge. 

11 Gt'o. 4., Bess. 1830. 


eUotagt on ait Vettelt entering the Harbour, whether in Ballaet, or with Cargoei, to ditcharge tame in whole or pari, or for R^/hge, 


1 Tons, Register Tonnage. | 

VO to 50j 

50 to 100. 

100 to 150. 

150 (o 200. 

200 to 250. 

250 to 000. 

000 to 050. 

350 to 400. 

£ t. d. 

0 15 0 1 

£ t. d. 

1 1 0 

£ e. d. 

1 1 10 0 

£ t. d. 

2 2 0 

£ t. d. 

2 12 0 

£ $. d. 

.3 0 0 

£ t. a. 

4 0 U 

£ ». d. 

6 0 0 


Harbour, Quay, or Wharfage Dues. 


Fer Tort. 

id. on arrival, and 
Id. per ton jwr 
weelc upon vessels 
remaining in (he 
harbour for any 
perlo<l pxceeiling 
ill lawful days; 
no other charge 
made on dejiar- 
ture. 

Steam vessels mak¬ 
ing a direct voy¬ 
age to or from 
ports or places 
onlv in the Firth 
of Clyde or adja¬ 
cent locks, and 
situated anywhere 
between an'dwlth- 


east to west across 
the channel of the 
Clyde at the Cum- 
ray lighthouse. 
Including all such 
ships passing 
through the Cri- 
nan Cwal, id. 


British vessels, Sd.; 
foreign vessel8,3d. 


3d, on passen¬ 
ger ships only, 
and in those 
cases only 
where they 
receive on 
board from 
tire wharf 2 
or more pas- 


fid. for every 50 
tons per regis¬ 
ter for lighting 
the liarbour. 


The same 
«h.irges ns 
upon vessels 
trading to the 
harUiiir; but 
no vessels ever 
make use of 
this harbour 
'for rcfiige. 


Local Jdghts and Beacons, 
per Ton. 


Foreign Trade. Coasting Trade. 


sels arrive or 
depart by 
western ter¬ 
mination of 
the Forth and 
Clyde naviga- 
tlon only. 


id. per ton on 
arrival, if they 
have passed 
tlie lighthouse 
on the Island 
of Little Cum- 
l>rae, in Uie 
Firlh of 
Clyde I and 
the same sum 
on departure, 
if they will 

I iass the said 
ighthovise in 
the course of 
tlie Toyage. 


upon Vessels both in 
Foreign and Coasting Trade. 


From Greenock to Glasgow, 
or (jl.isgow to Greenock, 
for all vessels not i>xcoedlng 
0 feet draught of witter. 
Is*., and 3*. additional per 


loot fl 
iug S 






hd. Hcldiiional per foot 
lor ves.st'l,s cxceecliiig 80 
tons and not exceeding loti 
tons. 

4*. .idditlonal per foot for 
vessels exceeding 100 tons 
and not exceeding 110 tons. 

5*. mldiiional per fool for 
vessels exceeding llii tons ; 
odd indies to be p.ald ini 
ttroportion. ' 

Vessels iilying on the ri 
towed by steam, to 
charged at two-lhnds of 
the above rales. 

Vessels starting from Port 
Glasgow ujiwards, or 
stopping at Fort Glasgow 
Harbour downwarcLs, to 
be charged .3*. less than 
the luin payable, by the 
preceding rates. 

Vessels to or from Dumbar¬ 
ton for Bowling Bay are 
charged at one-Jialf of the 
above rates. 

Ditto. 


Otie-half of the above rates. 

Ditto, if vessels arrive or 
deiiait by western termi¬ 
nation ot Forth and Clyde 
navigation only. 


Charges 
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Rates of Duty. 


Foreign Trade. 

Harbour dues on Teasels inwards with 
cargoes • . . 

Harbour duos on TesseU outwards with 
cargoes - . . 

[Harbour dues on vessels inwards In 
l)allast 

ii arbour dues on vessels outwards in 
ballast . . . 

, Coasting Trade. 

IlarlKtur dues on vessels trad¬ 
ing between Glasgow and 
the Craig of Alisa 
jllarbour dues on vessels to or’ 
from norts beyonrt thcCraig [ 
of Alisa, with full cargoes i 
Harl>our dues on vesse>ls to or) 
from ports beyond theCraig i 
of Alisa, with part cargoes J 


■1 


Anchorage on vossels generally 

[Charge for baMast - 

I’llot.'rge into and out of the harbour - 
Pilotage from sea to this port 1 
(Hrltlsh ships) - -'.inwards 

Pilotage from this port to sea ' 

(iiritiah ships) - j outwards 

Vessels sailing under foreign flags to pay 
one-half more than lirltUh ships. 
Vessels taking refuge 

Creek of Dumbarton. 
I Vesse l s ofdll descrip t ions _- | 


34 

34 


From fiJ. to '>s. pest 
vessel, act:«rdinfl 
to sl/e, inwards 
and outward}. 

1}. 4^. 
till. 


24 

24 


GRA^TONJ AOJOININQ LbitH. 


Tonnage Duet. 


Classes of Voy.tges. 

Per Registered Ton. 

Foreign Ves¬ 
sels, ^tc. 

British Ves¬ 
sels, Ac. 

, Clous 1. —To or from any port 
or place in the river or Frith 
of Foith to llio wiMward of 
St. Abb’s Hc.id anti l ift ness, 
exie])tirig vessels coming or 
going thrmigh the Forth and 

1 Clycle Canal, not exceeding - 
Class 2. — To or from any other 
port or place in Scotland, and 
to or from Newcastle aiul the 
River Tyne in Fingl.ind, or any 
otlicr port or place m England 
to the north of the River ’i'yne, 

£ t. d. 

£ t. d. 

0 0 4 

0 0 2 

not exceeding . - - 

Class . 1 . — ’I'o or from any port 
or ))lace in Great Britain or 
Ireland, eXLeptiiig tliose in 
cl.-is-cs first and second, tiot 

0 0 44 

0 0 3 

cxi-eedltig 

Cl ASS 4. — To or from any port 
or place In Euroite, excepting 
those in the preceding cloiOics, 

0 0 6 

0 0 4 

not exceeding ... 
Class .'j. — 'I'o or from oilier 
parts of tlic world, not exceed- 

0 1 0 

0 0 8 

Lg . . . . 

0 1 6 

1 0 I 0 


A voy.ige shall compiehend an arrival at and de)>artiire from 
the jiier or its boundaries, so that a vessel paying tonnage dues 
at Its arrival shall not pay these dues at Us depariuie, and vue 
verst}. 

All vessels performing more than 10 voyages in one vear 
shall pay the above rates and dues for each of the first 10 voy- 
ages only, and for each of the remaining voyages within itie 
ye.ir, it these remaining voy.agcs shall not cxceeil 90, they shall 
jiay only half dues; and for all vuy.sges above lOU in the year 
Urev shall pay only one-fourth dues. 

All vessels j«-rformlng more than one voyage In one day shall, 
only lie charged for one voyage that day. 

The charges at G^uou are not levied under any Hoard. 

Grkkscick. 


Harbour Hates. 

Per Reg. Ton. 

Inw. 

Outw. 

Class 1. All British vessels, of every de¬ 
scription, arriting at or departing from 
the Port of Greenock toorfrom Glasgow, 
or any of the Intermediate ports on the 

d. 

d. 

nver Clyde - - - . 

Cl.oss 2. To or from anv place Insideof the 
Cuinbrae Hend; also from or to nil places 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, west of 
Grangemouth, Including the Union and 


4 

other canals leading into it - 

Class 3, To or from all places between 
the Cumbraeon the north and the Mulls 
of Galloway and Klntyre on the south, 

1 including Lochryan, Lochiine, &c. in 

1 these limits : also by the Forth and Clycle 

1 Canal to or from place* on the Flnh of 

1 

1 


Harbour Rates. 


Forth, extending from StirlinR to Fife- 
ness on the north side, and Ihinbar on 
the south; likewise by the Crinan canal 
to or from all ports and places in the 
Highlands, situated betwixt West Locii 
Tarbert on the south, and the north end 
of the Isle of Skye, Including Sikye, Mull, 
Coll, Tlrce, Islay, Jura, antlot her Islands 
lietwixt these and the mainland 
Class 4. To or from any place situated 
betwixt the Mulls of Galloway and 
St. David's head on the liritish side of 
St. George’s channel, Including the lale 
of Man, and, on the liish side, from 
Tuskar along the east and north coasts 
of the island to Torry; and from the 
Mull of Klntyre to Capo Wrath, in¬ 
cluding all the Hebrides; also by the 
Forth and Clyde Ciinal to or from ulaceg 
betwixt Fifencss .md Kinn.-rinl'.s Mend, 
and betwixt Dunbar and Flamborough 
Head . - . - 

Class 5. To or from all places in Ireland 
extending from Torry along the west and 
south coasts of the isl and to Tusk ar; and 
ill England and VV'alc.s, lietuixt the 
Land’s End and St. David’s Head ; also 
in Scotl.md, betwixt C.ijie Wrath and 
Kinnaird’s Head, including the Orkney 
and Shetland Isbinds; likewise to or 
from places north of Flamborough Head 
navigatiiig otherwise than by the canals. 
Class 6. 'fo or from all )'laces on the cast 
and south coasts of England extending 
from FUmboroug)! Head to the Land’s 
End, iiK hiding Scilly Islands • 

Class 7. To or from any )>ort or places 
In Europe, or isl.md in tin- EuropeMn seas 
Class 8. To or from any )io»t or iilaco in 
the British province of Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Iceland, the Greenland and Davis’ Strait 
fisheries, and all ports or places on the 
south coast of the Mediterranean Sea 
Cla.ss 9. To or from all jiorts or places in 
the United States of America, West 
indies, and east coast of America, north 
of th'* river Ama/on ; also the west coast 
of Africa, from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the eejuator, including the islands of 
tlie.se coasts. 

Class 10. To or from any port, place, or 
island lying bilwlxt the River Amazon 
and Cape Horn In Soulh America, and 
between the equator and Gai>e of Good 
Hoi>e on the west coast of Africa 
CKissll. 'To or from all )>orts, places, or 
islands south and east of the Cape of 
Good Hope and west of Cape Horn » 


Class 12. All vessels navigating under foreign flags to pay 
double the foregoing rates, corresponding to Uieir respective 
voy.agi's. 

Cl.ass I."?. Alt vessels, British or foreign, arriving at or depart¬ 
ing from the port of Greenock in b.nllabt, and all steam-packets 
employed solely in carrying passengers, to be charged only a 
moiety of the rate-., corresponding to tlieir voyages. 

( lass 11. Whenever any vessel propelled liy steam, whether 
employed In c.irrying goods, paitly goods and passengers, or 
jiassciigers solels, sli.ill have entered inwards and cleared out¬ 
wards so frequently as to have paid 13i. 4d. per ton of port 
cliarge.s, viz. of harbour r.itcs, police dues, anchor.age, and 
w.it<>r money, Inclu-ivo, ns eliargeable to shipping; or when 
any sailing vessa-1 sliall have entered Inwards and cleared out¬ 
wards so often as to have jiaid fir. Htl. per ton, including the 
above enumerated dues, such vessels shall be exempt from fur¬ 
ther pasinent ot port charges, during whatever jiait of 12 cur¬ 
rent months m.ay be unexpired from the date of making 
jiaymenf of first portion of said I.Iji. 4J. or 6*. Sd., as the case 
may l>e. Dwnerb or masters of either ds'scription of shipping, 
wishing to save trouble, may have a clearance of 12 months, 
by paying .st the 1 Ini hour Dues Office 1.1*. 4d, per ton for 
BteanicT.s, and he fid. \nr ton for sailing vessels. The sums 
■lising from vessels compounding a,s before-mentioned will fall 
to be allocated among the dittirent tru-ts interested. 

Cl.iss I."). All vessels not bound to or from the port of 
Greenock, but t.iking shelter In eilhi r of the harbours thereof, 
to pay, in additiun to the anchorage dues. Id. |ht ton. 

ClaissIG. All vcssi'ls at clearing outwards shall pay the rate 
applicahio to the must distant port of their intended voyage. 

Class 17. All vesscl.s outward bound for foreign ports from 
any other port in the river or channel, coining to anchor in the 
roadstead of this harbour for stores only, shall be excnqit from 
harliour dues. 

Class IS. All vessels outward bound for foreign ports from 
any other port in the river or channel, touching at the quays 
of this harbour for stores merely, and not takingin any cargo 
ht-re, shall be admitted on payment of IJd- per t of liarbcuc 
dues. 

Chass 19. All vessels outward bound for foreign ports, partly 
laden at any other port or i>orts In the river or rhanne-r, and 
taking on lioard gowls from this port, not exceeding one-third 
of a full cargo, shall pay M. per ton of harbour due's. 

Class 20. All vessels coming into the port of Greenock W lay 
up for any space not exceeding 8 days, shall on arrival pay 4d. 
per ton, and on departure pav the like sum of 4d. per ton. 

Class 21. All vessels lUscharging a-cargo or part cargo of 
lime, or limestone, or fliutsome, to be charged inwards as if 
arriving in ballast. 

Class 22. All lighters from and for Glasgow and interme¬ 
diate places are chargeable with harbour dues, when with 
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car^Q, at Id. per ton per vaya^e. Inwards and outwards making 
a voyage 

(lUns 2.^. All lAditcrs with coals for the use of the inhahit- 
ants of lilt town, but not for the inanuf.u torieh, are not charge¬ 
able with harbour dues Inwaids, but whi n loailmg a cargo are 
chargcriltle outwaids at ]</. per ton, and if departing light, 
without cargo, at por tun. 

(llass ‘2t. Vessels uiuler 1.5 ton.s, cioepting when entering at 
»»r clearing from the custoiii-huusc wiili cargo, are exempted 
from the payment of harbour dues, aud pay only ancliorage 
duet, as per anchorage table. 

('lass 25. All vessels arriving at this port In distress, or for 
repair (excepting such vessels as have saiitnl from the port and 
paid the outward dues) shall, upon arrival, pay the one half 
h.arhour due* applicable to the most distant jK*rt or place for 
which such vessel was hound, and on sailing *nall pay the full 
dues applicable to the .port or place to wliich such vessel is 
destined. 

Cla.s.s 26. All vessels clearing for foreign ports in ballast, 
•VfUh stores only, and liaving to proceed to Troon, Ardrossan, 
or anv other place In the Utiitcd Kingdom, to load, are to be 
chargeii the ballast rates apjilicable to coasting vessels. 

Cla.ss 27. All steamers plying to and from ports or places, as 
per (.’lass 1 of harbour rates, when with pas.sengers only, are 
chargeable at tlie rate of {d. per ton per ti'lp, or Jd per ton per 


voyage, and when entering or clearing at tlie custom-house, o«* 
with cargoes, at the rate of Jd. per tan per trip, or Id. per ton 
per voyage. 

Glass 2K. All steamers plying to or from ports or places, as 
per Glass 2 of harbour rates, when with passengers onlv, are 
chargeiihle at the late of .(d. per ton jM'r trip, or Id. per ton per 
voyage ; and when entering or clearing at the custom-house, 
or witlj cargo, at the rate of Id. jier ton per trip, or 2d. per ton 
per voyag-j. 

Glass 2‘.>. All ate.imers plying to or from ports or places, as 
per Class 5 of harbour rates table, and passing to or renassing 
from Glasgow with pashengers only, are chargeable at tlie rate 
of id. per ton per trip, or 2d. per ton per voyage; and when 
entering or cle.arlng at the cmtom-hriusc, or with cargo, at the 
rate of 2d. i>cr Ion per trip, or 4d. per ton per voyage. 

Glass .50. All steamers plying to or from ports or jilaces, as 
jier Glass 4 of harliour rates talde, when witli passengers only, 
are chargealile at the rate of Id- per ton per tnp, or '2j. per Ion 
per voyage; and wlien entering at or clearing out iVom the 
cu-itom-Koiisc, or witii c.argo, at the rate of 2d. per ton ner 
trip, or 4d. per ton per voyage ; and so on for steamers plying 
to or from ports or placed, as per Classes 5 and (i of harbour 
rati-s, according to the table. 

Tlic nates in the foregoing talile arc exclusive of the harbour 
police rates on sliippiiig, and of the town dues for anchorage. 


Harbour Polue Hates. 

IVr Ileglster Ton* | 

Inward. 

Outward. 

tl. 

h 

\ 

All ships or other vessels trading to or from ports, bays, or islands, in Classes 7th, 8th, Uih, lOtli tuul 
11th of llie talile of harbour rates ...... 

All ships or otlier vc'ssels trading to or from ports, bays, or islands, in Glasses .5d, 4th, .Otli and fith 
of the table of iiarbour rates ....... 

Hteam packets on the .iliove lines, from the frequency of their voyage* ... 

1 All vessels of every description plying In Classes I and 2 of talile, 1.J fier ton per a 

d. 

h 


Tablet qf Anchorage and Jling Monei/, inclusive : ^a^alde at Clearing Outrvards, or yreviont to leaving the Port qf Greenock. 


Ships. 

400 tons 
n-id 

upwards. 

.550 

400 

500 

350 

250 

300 

20) 

250 

150 

200 

125 

to 

150 

100 

125 

75 

100 

.50 

7.5 

Rate jier voyage 
All vessels above ‘ 
the siAC to regulate 

t. d. 1 
10 0 1 
2(X) tons, w 
tlie inte. 

e. d. 

y 0 

hethcr shq 

e. d. 

8 0 
i.b.aique, c 

t. d. 

7 0 1 

ir brlgantlii 

». d. 

0 0 1 
ic rigged, tl 

s. d. 

4 (i 

0 rank as si 

s. d. 

5 6 

lips: and t 

». d. 

5 0 

.mailer vesi 

s. d. 

2 6 

ids, of w'ba 

r. d. 

2 0 
itever rigg, 


Modified Table qf Anchoiage Dues, calculated for Steam Packets, aud Uoals making f, cquent Voyages. 



Table of Anchorage, Shots, Hay, aud Ring Du<$, as angtuable to 
LU'/tlcrs, See , •pining on the Hiuer, and to Canal Traders, 
svhether propelled In/ .Sait, hi/ .Steam, or torved h\j Steamers, 



1.50 

1.5.5 

120 

105 

90 

75 

CO 

45 

Tons. 







to 



15.5 

120 

105 

yo 

75 

tiO 

45 

50 


s.d. 

s. </.l 

». d. 

s.d.i 

s. d. 

s.d. 

U.d. 

t.d. 

1 Hate per voyage 

2, (i 

1 2 3 

2 0 1 1 U 

1 y fi 

1 15 

1 0 1 0 y 


The charges levied for loeal lights on vessels ariiving at or 
departing from the Tort of Greenock (exclusive of those of the 
’''rlnitv llouse.lbe Irish Ibillast Hoard, and theGominissioners 
of Northern Lights) are tlie (’loch, Guinbrae, and 'I’owaid 
J.lghts, under the authority of 27 Geo. 2, .51st IMay, 175 t, as 


One iienny (H-r ton on Hritish ships on foreign voyages inw.irds, 
and tlie same charge outwards. * 

One halfpenny per ton on Hritish sliljis on coasting voyages 
Jnivaids or outwards. 

Twopence per ton on Foreign ships on foreign voyages, In¬ 
w.irds or outward*. 

One penny per ton on foreign ships proceeding to, or coming 
from any jioVt in (Jieat llritHiii. 

The aliove charges are levied on all vessels, whether with 
or in b.dlast. 


Rates qf Pilotage on the Clt/de. 

1. From any iilaee belwi.xt the Gumbray JJght and the 
Gloch r.ight, or iVoin the anchorages at Fairhe ro.ads, Kothes.ay 
Hay, or (juaranline Station, Holy Loch, to Greenock Hoads, 


and muoiing, or to the quay and berthing, l^d. per ton 
register. 

2. Whi'ii a vessel, mwaid bound, is bo.irded outside o( the 
south entrance of Laiulasli harbour, tlie pilot to receive ,^d. per 
ton additional. 

5. From anv place inside of the Gloch Tdght, or from the 
anchorage at Gourock road, or tUe tail of the bank, to Green¬ 
ock, Id. 

4. Vessels inw.ard bound, not boarded until nearer Greenock 
lh;m the Hay of <,)uh k, .‘d. per ton. 

.5. Fiom (irecnoek to Fort Gbasgow, Id. per ton. 

fi. From (ircenoi-k ui.ads, unmooTing, and biiiigmg into any 
of the h.ailiour* or docks, a slup, 6s., a brigantine. Is. 

The same rates ch.argeable for iike chstanees outw .irds, with 
the e.vceptioii of the chaige under ai tide 2, wide li is levi.ible 
on outward-bound vessels only in the event of the pilot being 
nsndred to iiroceed with the vessel so lar it.s Ihesoutli entr.mce 
of Lamlash liarbcnir. 

All vessels sailing under foreign flags to pay one-half more 
than the above rales. 

Any vessel anchoring at the t.ail of the li.Tiik, outward liound, 
the pilot, if required, is afterwards to go and assist her out to 
any distance the master in ly r< quire, betwixt the Gloch and 
the Gumliray, without any additlon.il charge* to the li(d. p r 
ton; falling the pilot's attending, another may be hired in his 
stead, wlio is to h.ive id. per ton for taking the vess<-l from tlie 
i.-iil of the bank out, leaving ^d. ]icr ton m the allowance for 
piloting from the quay to tlie fail ot the hdhk. 

Any pilot going on lioard shin (liable to quarantine) at the 
recpiest of the owner or m.sster, is to be paid, in addition to his 
pUot.^ge. 4». Ud. per day of 21 liours for every day Jie may be 
detaiueu on lioard. 


HAnwicir. 


Vessels coming 
in to Discharge 
or 1 . 0 ,id, eiiner 
in Coa.stlng or 
Foreign Trade. 

Vessels dis- 
cliarglng 
CCKils. 

Charge 

for 

Ballast. 

Vessels 
putting in 
for Refuge. 

Under what 
Aiitlinrity 
levied, and 
what I).jite. 

Harwich Harbour Pilotage. 

From. 

To 

Under 10 
Feet. 

10 Feel to 
13 Feet. 

13 Feet A 
upwards. 

s. d. 

4 4 vessel. 

d. 

1 V ton. 

d. 

2 'Jjlton. 

d. 

4 1)} vess. 

The corpo¬ 
ration of I Lit- 
wich, by pre- 
scripliun. 

Inw 

Sea, or Or- 
fordness. 
The Holling 
Grounds. 

Outw 
Harwich har¬ 
bour. 

Ditto 

irds. 

H.irwlch har¬ 
bour 

Ditto 

arils. 

1 Sp.a, or Or- 
fordnes* - 
The Kolllng 

1 Grounds. - 

£ t. d. 

2 2 0 

1 1 0 

1 11 G 

Two third 

£ t. d. 

3 3 0 

1116 

2 S 0 I 

s of the abo' 

£ s. d. 

4 4 0 

2 2 0 

3 3 0 

re. 







CHARGES ON SHIPPING. 
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MaliUenaticc of 
llovor Hiirhour 
|undcr Acl 9 Geo. 4, 


On vessels under 
300 tons l)urthen, 
for e.u-h time of 
1 ) i.ssing, if laden, 
1\J. |<er ton. 


Coasters to pny only 


Payable to the 
Trustees for the 
Maintenance of 
the Royal Harlxtur 
ot Kainsttatc, under 
Act .354 Geo. 3. 


On all ves-sels jiass- 
iiig, whether la¬ 
den or In h.illast, 
If above 300 tons’ 
burthen, kd, per 
ton ; if under .-•00 
tons, ‘AI per ton. 

Coasters to pay only 
onee a year. 


Payable to the 
Commissioners for 
the M4iinten,ance 
of SeorborouKh 
Pier, undir the Act 
43 Geo. 3. 


On all coasters, if 
laden, fur each 
time of passing 
Hcarboi ough 
pier, \d. for every 
live tons burthen. 


For every ship or vessel comirR to or going between 
the Jiort of Kiiigslon-u]>un-lInll, and any )iort to 
I he northward of 3’armouth, In Norfolk, or any 
poi t to the southward of the Holy Island, for every 
Ion - . - - - ( 

For every ship or vessel coining to or going between 
the port of Klngston-upoti-llull, arul ady poit or 
I'laee betwi'L-n the Noitli Foreland and Shetland, 
t side of Knglaiid, eveejit as above, tor 


Fi 




II of 


.sel trading between the said 
I irt ot Kiugslon-upon-llull, and any other port or 
ilaee in Great Hriiain, nut betore describetl, for 
verv ton, the sum of - . - 0 

r every ship or vessel trading between the M'd 
port of Kin,'-ton.u)jon-Hull and any port or i>l.u'e 
tn the R.iliie Se.is, .and all other ports or pbuei 
iiliove the .Sound, lor every ton, the sum of - 0 

I'or evoiy sh’p or vessel finding betueeri the said jiort 
of K.mgston-uiion-Hul|, and any port or pl.ace in 
Jteiimark, Snede't, or Nor«.ay, IkIow Elsinore, or 
.any [lort i r plate in GiTinany, Holland, Fl.md<rs, 
I'l'nieu to the eastward of Ush.uit, liel.and, the 
I si iiuls ul Guernsey and Jer..ey, for every ton, the 

SIIMI ot . . - - 0 

I'or every .ship or vessel trading betwivtn thps.iid ]H)rl 
of Knigsion-upon-HuH and anv isl.vnd or i>ott or 
!>' u e of Europe to the westward oi Ushaiil, with¬ 
out the Straits of Gibraltar, for every Ion, the sum 
of - - • - 0 

For every ship nr ve^si'l trading between fhcsaid fiort 
of Kiiigslon-upon-Iltill and any noil or |il.aee m 
tlio W esf Judies, North or South Aiiuriea, Atrita, 

(rreenliintl, or any place to the eastward of the 
A Suilf ofitnch'fU and mudl Dues jiityulle to the C< rpontfa 


North Cape of Norway, all placet within the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and all Islands and iilavas in the ocean 
to the southward of Cape St. Vincent, not herein- _ , _ 

beforenamwl, for every ton, the sum of - 0 1 9 

For every foreign ship or vessel coming to or going 
(witli merchandire) from any of the above named 
ports or places, doulile the rates, tonnage, or duties 
aliove mentioned, unless the said ships lieiong to 
British owners. 

For every ship or vessel sailing coastwise or other- 
ways, Ul coming iiitotlie said naven in b.dlast to be 
lain up, for every ton (coasting duly included), the 
siitn of - - - - 0 0 6 

IV.B. — River craft using the docks and harbour at Hull are 
not eharged any tonnage dues, except in cases where they 
come from and go to other ports. 

Idem. — It is iini>ortani to note here, that the dues here friven 
include s iiy period of time durliTi which a vessel may lie in 
the docks. It may also bestated that there is no trans-shipping 
duty on gmids at Hull, There is no general deck-rate on 
goials ; but for merchandi/e landed on the ipayf, wliarfage is 
charged. The iin{ioiter, however, may remove goods hy 
lighters, &c., without placing them on the quays; and the 
quays are |ierfictly oiien to the merehanl’s labourers, it be 
cliuoseto land them there, so that the charge of the comt>any 
may, it the ineichant and snii>owiier so desire, be strictly limited 
to tlie tonnage ratei on tbo vessel, as stated in the above 
talile. 

An Account of Charge 

Ul 

II British vesseR. 

And lor every atUIitional 10 ton.s 

Ruoyage and beaconage on Alien vessels 
V’essels under (i3 tons - - • < 

fi.'i tons, and under ! 3.'i tons • - - < 

135 _ J70 _ - - - I 

170 — 180 tons 1- 

And for every additional 10 Ions, - - I 

'I'lie above duly of buoyage and lie.aconage is p.'iy- 
.able once during the viiyage, coasting or foreign, 
either inward or outwaid for the maintenance of tlie 
buoys, beacons, ligbtliouses, iiiid vessels erected and 
plated m andaliout the river Humber, by the coiqio- 
ration of the Trinity House, Hull. 

Fine on alien vessels importing .a cargo, or p.art of a 

cargo - . - - - 

Fine on alien vessels exporting a cargo, or p.art of a 

cargo - 


V'ossels t.iking refuge in the port a 
buoyixge and beacotuige. 

.Vulhority . — Gli.irter. 


chargeable only with the 


nfHuU, upon Ships and yessels F.nlcting Inwards and Clearing Out‘ 
aids, Foreign nud Coastndse, _ 


AneUarage. 
lolls bint ben 
ii!it tons 
and iiiiwaids 
Jdtnge. 


aoo tons .urI utiwards . • - 

load.s out 1 note . . . 

H OS to ere. 

yer e.iclt pound sterling of the freight 
in w aids . . . . 

lUiii .iiiiong tlie oifirers, per sliip - 
liaUoft. 

[icr each ton taken outw.irds 


If under 40 tons Inirtben 
40 and nut -l3 tons . 
46 — 60 

.*10 — 100 

lOO __ 1,30 

130 _ A10 

‘.40() _ 2,30 

230 — 300 

300 and upwards 


mpt iVoin 

le, unle.s w illi'gooils laiidid a 


•iiorage; luit freemen, as well 
Tiic cliarge lor lett.igc E not 
r t.skeii in at Hull, or with¬ 


in the h.ai boi... 

I!i itish hliips iiay no hostage, and noiiiing for ballast. 

'I lie above ehaiges .ne ji.iyable to llie corporation by pre- 
s( ii|i(ioii and chai((‘r. 

No charge made on vessels coming into port in distress, unless 
they take in cat go. 


Alien Vessels ^Jlrlllsh Vessels 

Allen Vessels 

Rrillsh Vessels 

not In Reel- 

and .Miens in 

not in Heei- 

and Aliens in 

procity. 

Reciproi ity. 

procity. 

Reciprocity. 

Inwards. 

Inwards. 

Out\v.ird. 

Outward. 

s. d. 


S, d. 

s, d. 

G 3 iHir foot. 

5 0 per foot. 

6 0 per foot 

4 1) jicr foot 


4 0 — 

with 

with 

4 6 — 

.3 G — 

goods. 

giioils. 

.3 2 — 

2 6- 

3 4 per foot 

2 8 i>er foot 

1 11 - 1 

16—1 

with ballast. 

with ballast. 



s. 

d. 

Stone ballast - 

- - 2 

5 


iMlto. 

- - 2 

3 

Sand liallast - 

1 

4 


Ipswich. 

Ltoek Dues on Vessds entering or departing from the Port, laden. 

£ e. d. 

Vctsels under 60 long - - per ton 0 0 1 

— from .30 to GO tong . • _ 0 0 2 

— — 60 to 70 — • - — 0 0 3 

— 70 to 80 .— . . — 0 0 4 

— 80 to 90 — - • ~ 0 0 5 

iWtolOO^ • - — 006 


o 1.30 tons 
D 150 — 


- per (on o 0 


0 o 9 
0 0 10 
U Oil 
O I u 
— 0 I G 


175 

— 176 to 200 — 

— 2(K) to 2.30 _ 

— VM to 300 — 

— .300 tons and upwards . _ 

Foreign vessels, unprivileged, double the uli.,... 

rates. 

All vessels bringing coals only, and departing in 
ballasi only, half duc-s, .Ml colUer.s bringing goods are 
charged full tonnage <luty for the quantity otgoiKlson 
bo.ird, in proportion the goods bear to the register 
tonnage ot such vessel. 

Pilotage. P(,|. 

The ch.argcs for pilotage, which are levied under £ s. d' 
the dock coniniissioners, are as follows : 

From tlie dock entr.ince to Downham Reach, for 
liritKh vessels with one mast - *010 

Jor every British vessel with 2 or more masts - 0 1 .3 
Troin Hownham Reach to l.evlngton Greek, and 

vice versd - - . .006 

Prom Irvington Creek to Harwich Harbour . 0 o 

Inwards from Harwich Harbour to How nliain Reach Oil) 
GutwaidsfromDowuham Reach to Harwuh Harbour 0 i o 

For every foreign ship, double the afores.-iid rates. 

. Ballast. 

The charge for ballast Is, for Ipswich vessels, I Irf. ner ton 
and 1« 3d per ton to all other vessels, w'liicli must be taken 
from the dock commitsioiiers’ ballast wharf, under tlie au¬ 
thority of 1 Viet. c. 74. 

H'ater Bailiff"s Dues. 

This Is n charge of H. 8d. for every vessel not belonging to Uio 
port, under charter of cor|ioratlon. 
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PILOTAGE A^^D OTHER 


IgtB Of MAy. 


Ports, Harbours &c. 


Charge 
per Ton. 

Filotago. 

Under what Authority tho 
Charges are levied. 

Douglas, Derbyha- 
ven, I’eel, Ramsey. 

For every British ship arriving in 
Imllast - - - - 

For every British ship laden, hut not 
breaking bulk - 

For every Brn ish ship laden, breaking 
bulk or discharging 

For every foreign vessel arriving in 
ballast . . - • 

For every foreign vessel laden, but not 
breaking bulk ... 
For every foreign vessel laden,break- 
Ing bulk or discharging, in addi- 
ilon - . - . - 

For every foreign ship anchoring in 
any of the bays of the said isle 
Charge for ballast 

The aliove charges are the same on 
vessels in the coasting or foreign 
trade. 

«. d. 

0 2 

0 3 

0 4 

0 4 

0 5 

0 4 

7 6 

0 6 

1 

British vessels under 
40 tons, 6s. 

Vetsels of 40 tons and 
under 60 tons, 7s. 

Vessels of 60 tons and 
under 100 tons, 10s 
6d. 

Vessels of tOO tons and 
larger, 16s. 

Foreign vessels to pay 

double the above rates. 

Harbour dues on vessels by 
Act 61 Geo. 3., c. 143. 

Charges for ballast and pilot- 
^c, bye-laws of the Harbour 
Comm ls.sioners,Oct. 10 1828. 

Charges levied for local lights 
and beacons, nil. 


Crei'ks: 
Aheulour • 
liuriititiland 


I’cllyrur 

Dys.irt 

Wuinysi 


Crall 

rittenwecm 


ilarbaur Dues per Ton. 


On delivering Cargo. 


.Id. to freemen ^ 
id. to strangers j 


- . but only ono-half thereof on | Id. 
vessel.', belonging to Metliel. 

Id., but only onc-hah' thereof on 
vi'ssel.s belonging to I.e\en. 

Hritlsh vessels two-tblnls ofa l>cnny, and foreign 
1 Jd. in adrlitinn to6d. on the vessel If under 30 
tons, and It, if above 30 tuns. 


Ont^iking Refuge. 


British. Foreign. 


same as on deliver¬ 
ing cargo. 


ft 




id. in addition to li. on the vessel 


[ft 


to freemen 1 
strangers j 


foielgncrs lid. 


St. Andrew's! f IW. to freemen 
\ 1 Jd. to htrangen) 


same as on deliver¬ 
ing cargo, 
half of the sums 
charged on de¬ 
livering cargo. 


game as on deliver¬ 
ing cargo. 

iHd . ♦ 


Charges for laical 
Lights and 
Beacons. 


Jd. per ton, under 
art of parliament 
of I Till, 
id. |>er ton 


1100 Ac uj.w.anls Id. 
and double tbesc 
sums to strangers, 
id. pur ton 


Charges for Pilotage. 


Into Harbour. Out of Ilarb 


1«. per foot - 


Is. per foot - 


fid. per foot • 1*. per foot - 
Is.peraiitonsnf 
coals shipped. 
Is. per foot, out and in • 
not fixed, blit when loaded with 
coals Os. for .'50 tons, and Ir. 
fur every 10 tons additional. 

1 Dt'ckcHl vessels, vu. { I 
I Under ,30 tons - 7s. | 

y 30 to do — - lUir. !■ 

•“ ■ .30 _ - Vis. 

- 14». J 


60 to 60 - 


Pec'lccHl vessels under .30 tong 
.3.*, and above 30 tons, 3r., 
withiOd, for every additional 10 
tons. 


not fired - • 

!ts. per foot In and out - 


Charge for 
Ballast, 
Per Ton. 


Id. to freeinen| 
. lid.stiangors. 


LKtni. Pildage tby consent). 

For a vessel drawing 7 feet water and under 


- 0 
- 0 
- 0 


_ 13 — and all upwards 0 10 

All masters of vessels to pay for each Hi hours’aitendanre on 
board ilielr ships i Per Vc.ssel. 

£ s il. 

To die master pilot - - - 0 'i 0 

To e.ich of thi> boatmen • - -010 

No vessel under 40 tons register shall bo obliged 
to i>av fiilotage unless she employs a pilot; and the 
tn.iHters or commanders of ships or vessels heinnging 
to the port of Leith shall not he liable in any fees tor 
Pilots or pilotage, exei'pt when they make a signal 
tor a pilot, or employ one to navigate their ships or 
vessels. 

All ves.sels from foreign iiorts shall p.ay to each ahle- 
IkhIkhI m.in, but not to exceed V (‘t boys being 
held equivalent to the second man), unless required 
by the master - - - 0 3 0 

And for the lioat's attendance, exclusive of pilotage 0 3 0 
All I'o.uiting vessels shall he charged for boats and 
men's attendance, exclusive of pilotage - 0 2 6 

yitrg or Light Dues (Act 2.S Oeo. 3. c. 68. s. 36.) 

Every vessel, of whatever burthen, to iiay to tlie 
shore-m.s.ster U. Gd., and to the ni.m for hoisting 
the flag or putting up the light, la. - - 0 2 6 

Every ccxtsel of 40 tons burthen and upwards, to 
pay for e.ach coasting voyage Is. Gd. to thesbore- 
ni.ister, and is. to the man for hoisting the flag * 

or putting up the light • • -026 

Berthage (Act 28 Geo. 3. c. 68 a. 3C.) 

Every p.assnge-tioat to pay each time they come Into 
the harbour » - - -002 

Every p issage-boat to pay each time they como into 
the liarbour loaded wltn goods - - 0 1 0 

Brltisli vessels, from 10 to 26 tons burthen, to pay 
for each roasting voyage - - - 0 1 0 

Vessels of the same luirinen, from foreign ports, - 0 2 6 

Ditto, from 25 to 60 tons burthen, for each coasting 

voyage - - - - 0 1 6 

Vessels of the game burthen, from foreign ports, - 0 4 0 

— of 60 tons burthen, for a co.a.sting voyage, - 0 2 6 

— of the same burtht n, from foreign ports, -050 

1 - of 70 tons burthen, and iipwaids - 0 6 0 


Vessels lo.t(led with coal, under 20 dale - 

— lo<adetl with toal, from 20 to 40 dale 

— IouiIchI witli coal, iiom 40 to 60 italc 

— containing above .'lO dale 
Foreign vessels, of whatever liurihcii, to pay 

inerly - - - 

Vessels coining into the harbour for London, or 
other ports, loaded with co.tls, and unloading any 
pan of their caigo to lake in other goods - 0 

N./l Vessels coining into the li.trliour loadid 
with (orn or other goods, .md going out again 
williout hreakiiighuik, p.iy no berlliagc. 

Ilarhour Dues l.\ct 28 lieo. 3. c. 68. «. 34.) 

All vesseds, wliether shijis, barques, or boats, (except 
drag-bo-its, haddock-lioats,yawls, ferry-boats, and 
tiinii.ued, shall ))ay every time thev come into the 
liarbour for each ton of foiir-liftlis of tlieit burthen 0 


- 0 0 3 
■ 0 0 a 

- 0 0 9 
-010 


liitllasl (Act 1 & 2 Vict. c 
Is shipped 
Is landed 


5.) 


- 0 0 7 

Dock Dues (Act 39 Geo. 3. c. 44, s. 23.) 

For every ship or vessel from any non lielween 
Bui hanness and Kyeinouth, including the great 
canal and the river Clyde, a.s far down as Green- 
0 (k, coming by the canal - - - 0 0 4 

For everv ship from any other port in Great Britain _ 
and Ireland - - . -008 

For every sliiii or vi^sel from Norway, Swedim, 

Demn.iik, liolstein, Handiurgh, Bremen, Hol¬ 
land, and Flanders, that is, without the Baltic, 
and no further south than Dunklik - - 0 0 10} 

For every sidn or vessel combig fto.u the Baltic, all 
above the Sound, thuga. Archangel, Jersey or 
Guernsey, Fortug.il, France, and Spain, without 
the .Straits of Gibraltar, Newfoundland, Madeira, 
or Western Islands - 0 I 1| 

For ivory ship or vessel from within the Straits of 
Gihrulur, or flora America - - 0 1 4 

For every ship or vessel coining from the West 
Indies, Asia, Africa, or the Caiie de V'erde islands 0 18 
For every ship or vessel from Greenland or Davis’s 
Straits, first voyage - - - 0 2 0 

For every ship or veiisel from Greenland or Davis’s 
Straits, second voyage - - - 0 1 8 

Bur, if cie.'med, to bo charged as in ball.ast. 

For every sliip or vessel m b.dlost coming into the 
dock - - - 0 0 8 

For all ships and vessels remaining in the dock 






CHARGES ON SHIPPING. 
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Above 3 calendar month*, for each after month, 
or any part thereof, exceptlnf? ships or veskcU 
ft-oia Greenland or Havis’b Straits 

For all foreign vessels from any of the before-men¬ 
tioned ports or places, the aforesaid respective 
rates, and one-half more; but those privileged 
under the reciprocity act pay no more tlian British 
vessels. 

For all loadetl vessels not breaking liutk, and for all 
vessels in ballast ■which do not take in goods, 
coining into the present harbour, provided they 
do not make use of any of the docks, nor remain 
Ltvaapoon._ __ 


£ t. d. 

0 0 23 


in the hnrliour above four vreeks, one-half of (he £ s. <1. 
aforesaid respective rates or duties; applicable 
also to fesseU taking refuge. 

For every ship or vessel going from the port or J^eitti 
to any other pert In the Frith of Forth to take In 
a part of a cargo, and return to I.«ith, upon her 
return - - - » ^ 1 1 

No ship or vessel is subjected in payment of the aforesaid 
rates and duties for more than 8 voyages hi any one year. 

Vessels loaded with coals, sold In retail to the inhabitants ot 
Edinburgh and Leith, who are hereby debarred front entering 
the said dock, are exempted. 


Rates on Shipping. 


Coastjnff Trade. 

r.ABS 1_Between the Mnll of 

Galloway and St. Uavbl’s Head, 
including the Isles of Man ana 
Anglesea - 

Ditto, if taking refuge in the har- 
Iwur only . - . 

Class ‘^. — Between the Mull of 
Galloway and Duncan’s Bay 
Head, including the Orkney 
Isles, and all the Islands uii 
the Western Coast of Scotland, V 
and between St. David’s Head ( 
and the Land's End, includitig 
the Scillv Islands and the East 
Coist of Ireland, from Cape 
Clear to Mailing Head 

Ditto, if taking refuge in the har¬ 
bour only - 

Class .’1. — All parts of the East 
and Sr utlieni Coasts of Great 
Britain between Duncan’s Bay 
Head ana the Land’s End, in¬ 
cluding the Islands of {Shetland 
and all pairs ot tlio West Coast 
of Ireland, from Cajie Clear 
to Mailing Head, including the 
Islands on tliat coast 
[Ditto, if only taking refugo 
Foreign Trade ; vu. — 

Clash -i — AH parts of Europe' 

I to the North ward of Cape Ki- 
iiisierre, and to tlie Westward 
of the North Cajie, and with¬ 
out the Cattegat and Baltic 
Sea, and Including the Islands 
of (.iuernKcy, Jersey, Alderney, 
Sark, tlie Eavo Isfes and Ice¬ 
land 

Ditto, if only biking refuge 


Clabs. 5. — All parts wiihin the' 
Cattegat and Baltic, including 
Sweden, the White Sea, and 
all parts to the Eiastward of the 
North (^a)ic, all p.'irts in Eu 
rope to the Soutli of Catie Fl- 
nisierre without tlie Mediter- 
ranean.Newfoundland, (ireen- 
land, Davis’s Straits, Canaries, 
Western Islands, Madeira, and 
Azores 


Clabb G. — All parts on the East 
Coast of North America, the 
West Indies, the East Coast of 
South America to the North¬ 
ward of Kio la Plata, Inclu¬ 
sive; all the West Coast of 
Africa and Islands to the 
North of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and all paru within the 
Mediteiyanean, including the 
Adriatic, the Hlack .Sea and 
Archipelago, the Islands of 
St. Helena, Ascension, and 
Cape de Verds 

Ditto, if only taking refuge In the 
harbour 


jCLAsa 7. —All parts In South'll 
' America to the South of Rio 
la Plata, In the Pacitic Ocean, 

In AfWca and Asia to the ^ 
Eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope . - - J 


Per Ton. 
e. d. 

0 

Nil. 


rcfiige In 


0 Oi 


0 9 
0 g 


Nil. 

Nil. 


1 0 
1 0 


Nil. 

Nil. 


1 6 
1 6 


Nil. 

2 S 
2 3 
Ml. 
Nil. 


Light- 

llouse 

Duty. 

Flo.iling 

Light 

Duty. 

Anchor¬ 

age. 

Pilotage 
per F’oot of 
W ater 
drawing. 

Per Ton. 

Pet Ton 

Per Ve*4 


t. d. 

4 . d. 

4. d. 

4. d. 

0 Oi 

0 OJ 

1 0 

4 6 Inw. 

2 0 out. 

0 01 

0 ot 

1 0 

ditto. 

0 Oi 

0 Oi 

1 0 

ditto. 

0 04 

0 Oi 

1 0 

ditto. 

0 OS 

0 Oi 

1 0 

ditto. 

0 OS 

0 Oi 

1 0 

ditto 

0 1 

0 OS 

1 3 

9 0 inw. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 6 

12 Olnw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 3 

9 OInvv. 

4 0 out. 

0 i 

0 04 

1 6 

12 Olnw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 3 

9 0 Inw. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 6 

12 0 inw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 3 

9 0 inw. 

4 U out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 G 

12 Olnw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 3 

9 0 Inw. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 6 

12 0 inw. 

7 0 Out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 3 

9 . 0 inw. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 04 

1 6 

12 Oinw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 1 

1 3 

9 0 low. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 1 

1 6 

12 0 Inw. 

7 0 out. 

0 1 

0 1 

1 3 

9 0 Inw. 

4 0 out. 

0 1 

0 1 

1 6 

12 0 inw. 

7 0 out. 

i 


On Class 1. 

2 28 b»a- I 4 ft' 

1 O per ve.'iSr' t) ft 

0 Og per ton. 

1 O per vess. 


4 G per u. inw 
2 O per ft, out 

I} Ditto. 


] Ditto. 


I Class 2- 

0 4J per ton. 1 ‘ 

1 0 per V 


0 OJ per ton. 
11 0 per vess 


I per vess. '} 


0 02 per ton. 

1 0 jicr vess. 

. , Class 4. 

0 lOJ per ton. I 9 0 per ft, inw 

1 3 per vess.I 4 O iicr ft, out. 

J’er British ship. 

0 10 } per ton. 12 0 pi'r ft, inw, 

1 0 per ve^s. I 7 0 per tt. out. 

Per Foreign ship. 


p 1J per ton. 9 0 per ft. fnw. 
* 3 per shim I 4 0 per ft. out. 
I’er British ship. 

IJ per ton. |12 0 per ft, inw. 

6 per vess.I 7 0 per ft, out. 

Per Foreign ship. 

( 

Clab« 5. 

I 14 per ton. 1 I) 0 per ft. inw. 
■' 3 per vest. I 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per Hrillsh vessel. 

I IJ per tun. |12 0 piT ft. Inw. 

’ 6 per vcHs.l 7 0 per ft. out. 

Per Foreign vessel. 

|0 IJ per ton. I 9 0 per ft. inw. 

'I 3 per vess.) 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British ves-sel. 

IJ per ton. ,12 t> per ft. inw. 
G (lervess.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per Foreign vessel. 


Class 6. 

1 74 per ton. I U 0 per ft. Inw. 

’ 3 perveia.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British vessel. 

74 per ton. ,12 0 per ft. inw. 

6 per vess.I 7 0 jier ft. out. 

Per Foreign vessel. 


b liperton. 9 Operft.inw, 

■■ 3 per vewi.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British ship. 
IJpcrton. ]12 0 per ft. inw. 

6 per vess. I 7 0 per tt. out. | 

Per Foreign ship. 

Class 7. 

!i per ton. 1 9 0 per ft inw. 

3 per vess.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British ship. 

5 per ton. jl2 0 pm ft. inw. 

6 jiervess.! 7 0 per ft. out. 

Per F'oreign ship. 

3 i>er ton. 1 9 0 pi r ft. Inw. 

3 per vess.l 4 0 per ft. out. 

Per British ship. 

2 per ton. 112 0 |«r ft. Inw. 

6 per Vess.l 7 O per ft. out. 

Per F'oreigir ship. 
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Lonook. 

Port or Hock IhiHet. — 'V'wo following rales are.received 
by the officer!) of this port on all vessels, whether llritish 
or foreiim, entering inwards or eleirlng outwards, except in 
ballast, uiuler Ihc authority of act 4 & A Will. 4. c. .12.; and 
the amount so rc<-eivtd is paid into the ch.tmber of the city of 
Loiitlon, in conformity with the 6th section of the said act; viz. | 
From or to Denmark, Norway or iinpland, Holstein, 
Hamburgh, Bremen, or any other part of Germany 
bordering on or near the (jerinan Ocean, Holland, or any 
Ollier of the Unit) d Provinces, liraltant, Antwerp, Flanders, 
the Netherlands, France (within Ushant), Finland, Russia 
(without or within tiie Baltic Sea), Livonia, OourUnd*. 
Poland, Prussia, Sweden, or any other country or place 
within the Baltic Sea, Jd. per ton. 

From or to all other places, ^d. per ton. j 

Itamifinle Harbour fper act ,12 Geo, .1 c. 7i.), chargeable 
on all Veisela Irotling to or^from Foreign Ports or Places pass¬ 
ing the Harbour, Laden or in Ballast. 

For every Brltisli vessel, or vessel belonging to foreign states 
bnder treaiiett of reciprocity — 

Under .101) tons ... 2d. per ton. 

A have .100 — - - - Ad. — 

For every vessel belonging to foreign states not under trea¬ 
ties of reciprocity — 

Under lUOtons . - - 4d. per ton. 

Aliove ."(to — - - - Id. — 

For every Undsh vessel tratling coastwise passing the har¬ 
bour, the Blltlsh rates not oftener than once a tear. 

Also Id. per ehahlron on coals, and Id. per tun on stone pay- 
alile for eacli voyage. 

liitver Harlumr Until (per act 9 Geo. A.), chargeable on all 
Vessels, British or Foreign. 

From 20 to 10(1 tons liurthon trading over sea, ffir each time 
nasiiiig (he h.irboiir, if laden, 1 Jd. jier ton ; also the like sum 
tor entering the hat hour. 

( oisters; —'J’lio passing and entering, duty one** a year; 
also Jd. per clialdron on coals, and -^d. per ton on svone, each 
lime passing. , _ 

('inline Ports Surplus Pilotage Rales (|«!r act •»» (lOo. 1. 
c. .10.), ehirgeahle on all foreign vessels not under treaties of 
veciprofity. 

Not liaving com or provisions fur the greater part of the 
cargo, iiaving come througli tiie Ciiuiue P«*rt water, a fourth 
part of tile Clnqui' Port pilotage rates. 

Srarborough Pier Uuhi, cliarge.ilite on coasting vessels. 

If laden, passing the pier, one fil'tii of a penny per ton. 


J.onho.noi'hbv. 

Toiiiiagr.- Collected under 2 .At .1 Will. 4. 

Foreign sidps, 6d. per ton ; British ships from Foreign, .Id. 
per ton; ( o.isti rs, 2d. per ton; vessels m delress, or taking 
refiige fioin .stiirinv weatlcr, trie: vessels in halhtsl, fiec; 
vessi Is timhr 20 Ions, Irte; no dediiciion on vessels delivering 
their e.argo in jiait. 

Collected under 2 fc .1 AVitl. 4., and reduced 
by hyii-laws to the following rates, vi/, : 

r Steam-Boats. 


British Ships ij'errru Description, < 
Inu ards. 


7 feet and under to pay 1 I 
Above 7 feet and under S lo pay a 


the'rate of 2 0 


16 feet and upwards at the rate of 4 

Outwards. 

7 feet and under to pay Kir. f-d. 

Above 7 feel and under H to pay at the rate of I 


1.1 


.1 0 

.1 .1 

.1 G 


16 fiet and upwards at the rate < 

Alien Ships of every Description, or Steam-Boats. 

J inward. 

7 feet and under to pay 1/. Is. 

Above 7 feet and under S to pay at the rate of .1 0 


_ B) 


.1 4 

.1 8 


12 — 


It 


— 14 

16 


15 feet and upwaiils at the rate of 6 8 

Outwards. 

7 feet and under to pay l/r. Gil. 

Above 7 feet and under S to pay at the rate of 2 C 


10 — 
11 
12 


- 10 


1.1 


11 

12 

13 


_ 14 


4 0 


ss. 




14 feet and upward* at the rate of - _ 

Vessels of .10 tons burthen, jier register, and under, shall pay 
10«. Inward pilotage, and 6s. outward pilotage; above 30 tons 
and not cxcectllng 40 tons, if Iwund coastwavs, and sailing In 
ballast, only 8*. outwards. Boats which li.ave dlscli.-irged 
potatoes, under 20 tons, .1*. 6d oiiiwartl pilotage, if British. 
Wind-bound vessels half pilotage in and h.-tlf pilotage out, to 
or from Movllle or Quigley's Point. V’^essels towed by steamers 
1 -6tli off, if demantled by the master oi owner, or by any person 
for them, on producing a jiroper order. 

.411 vessel* laden with bark, under 120 tong, to pay Gd. per 
fool extra [ 120 tons and not exceeding 150 tons, 9J.; exceeding 
160 tons, It.per foot extra. All British shins from foreign 
porb, or. If bound to foreign ports, having on board half their 


registered tonnage of cargo, or with passengers, to ji-ay Hd. per 
foot extra, in addition to the above charges. 

Vessels which have cleared the Ixiugh, and l-ystiess of 
weather obligesl to return : _ ft is hereby directcil that as iliese 
vehseis have paid the full amount of pilotage, tliey shall pay liut 
1 -.Ird in, and 1 -3rd out, of llte amount of their outward nilut.ige 
to he ascertained by tiie mabter’a account from the collector of 
pil<itage. 

Pilots detalneil on board vessels, the sum of 2.f. Cd. per day ; 
when the measureinctit exceeds 150 tons, 3*. Gd, per day; 
detaining them unnecessarily in Derry, the like amount. 

Ballast.— Collecied under the 2 (t 3 Will. 4. Wasters of 
vessel* may procure their own liallast in the best and clieajK-st 
manner; but those who may wish to be suiiplud Itv the liallast 
office jiay, for gravel. Is. 3d. per ton; sand or sufficient halla^t, 
la. I'er tori. 

Ant-Aoiora.—Uollectcd from time immemorial. Vessr-'gwiih 
one mast, it.Gd. ;• Vessels with 2 masts or more, 2s. Gd. Vessels, 
unlChs Ihev come to (he ship quays, arc not cliargol. 

Merchant's Quaijs.— Vessels arriving or stilling with a cargo 
are free ; tiie ow ners of tiie goods pay the wh.irl.ige. 

Vessels arriving in ballast fur the pui-pose of lepuiring.pnv 2d. 
per ton on the register tonnage, for the lierlh and use of the 
quays. 

Vessels coining to the quays for the purpose of dischntging or 
taking 111 liallast, pay 2d, per ton on the quantity dischaiged or 
taken in. 

Vcb.els arriving In b.illast for thepnrjKiseof taking pa-ssengm, 
pay 2d. iier ton on the register tonnage, for the berth and Use'of 
tin- qti.ays, and Ihc p.assengers’ lugg ige is tVee. 

Ve.sels that have discharged their cargoes, and take In 
ballast for the purpose of taking passenger-, pay 2d. per ton on 
tlieir register tonnage ; the ballast and the luggage are free. 

Lynm. 


Ponm Dues. Foreign and Coasting Vessels. s. d. 
Beaconage, i>er ton delivered - - - (i 1 

.Slakage, ditto - - - - - 0 OJ 

Anchor.ige, per vessel • - -06 

Bulkbreaks, p.r vessel, to foreign iiarts and not belong¬ 
ing to Lyim - ... .1 4 

Ballast, it.r every .1 tons delivered. Vide Ballast. - 0 4 

Urqirivilegtd vessels 

Beaconage, per ton hi addition • , « 0 OA 

Stakage, ditto - - - . . 0 Of 

Ballast — duulile. 

Ill .idciition to tliosc cb.irges, there Is also ii due of 4d. tier 
chaldron iot 26 ewls.)ol coals, payatile by vessels not beloiiglug 
to Lvnii. 

f'fl.is due is collected with the town dues. It is imder-tood 
to have been assigned to the court* of gu.iidians of the i>i)oi ; 
anil the pnaliice of it is paid to the said guaidians, and aiiplu il 
111 relufoftlieiuH.r rates.l 

These dues ale not payable from vessels taking reftige or dls- 
(barging itieir cargoes t>ir the put pose of repairs, and arc under 
llie supeimiendjnce of the corporation 


Mooring Dia s. 

2d. per ton delivered; unjinvUeged vessels double. 

Not chargeable upon vessel* taking refuge, iVc. 

Uiubr llie control of the commissioners under the pilot act. 

Pilotage. 0. d. 

To 10 f<s't dr.anght of water • 1 G iwr foot. 

Exceeding to feet to 12 feet - - 1 9 — 

— 12 — 14 ft. C In. - .20 — 

_ 11 ft. G in. . - - 2 C — 

'Hie rate is the same whether loaded or in liallast, .and Is 
liurgealtlc c.i<h lime up and away, a* well as on vessels taking 
efuge or in distioss. Tiie eoiiipatiy of idiots is under tiie eon. 
trol of tlie c<)niinis.sl()ners under the ^lilot act. 

Ballast is supplied to vessels hy )>rivnte iiidividiial.s at 1#. .Id. 
per t<in. 'Fins charge is independent of tliat of liallast, under 
tile head ot 'i'own Dues, which is payalile from all vessels nut 
belonging to freemen of the horougll of King's Lynn. 


MoNraosi'.. 

Durs and Charges lenrd under the Ist Viclotia, cap. 9'.). 

I’esseis from Foreign I’nrts. £ s. d. 

For all vessel, navigating to the southward of the 
Tropic of Caprii-iirii, per irgi.ter ton - -016 

Between ilio ICquator and the Tropic of C,.prlcorn - 0 1 .1 

Between the Tropic ot ('ancer .and the Etiuator - 0 1 (J 
To and from any port in Not Ih Aim ilca, < Irc-euland, 

Davis* .Straits I'islurics, and all wiiliiu tiie Strides 
of Gibraltar - - - - - -008 

To or from .iny port lo the ntirth of Dronlheim, in 
Notw.iv, or from Azores, Wadeira, or Teneriile 

Islands'. -007 

To or from .my port between Gibraltar and Dunkirk, 
including Dunkirk, and fiom any port in tlie Baltic, 
per legister ton - - • • -005 

On Coisting Vessels. 

To or from .any port in (Jreal Britain or Ireland, in¬ 
cluding the isliuids of Gnernsi;,, Jersey, .Vlderney, 

Kark, Man, ttie Shetland Island-, and Orkneys 0 0 3 
All Vessels lo.uled witli co.iIs or lime only, from any 
l>on in Great Britain, Ac., excepting Scotland - 0 0 2 
All vessel* lo.uled witli coals or lime onls, from any 
port in Scotland, and all vessels engaged In the her¬ 
ring trade - - - - - -00 14 

All steam vessels from any port in Great Britain, or 
places enuiner.ited in No. 7, carrying pasi^.ongers 
and tlieir luggage exclusively - - -002 

All steam vessels carrying goods and passengers, 
to p.iy the same rates as sailing vessels. 

It is in tlie option of the harbour trustees to charge either 
tlie tonnage dues on the voy.age inwards, or on tlie voyage 
outward*, at the rates specified in the above schedule, accord¬ 
ing to the distance ; and if the charge be made on tlie vov.igc 
outwards, there shall be deducted from It the amount of the 
dues that may have been previously ]iaid on the voyage in¬ 
wards ; hut if such vessels sail In liallast, they sliall be charged 
with dues on the inward voyage only. 

All vessel* launclied at thU |K)rt pay half tonnage dues on the 
voy.ige outwards, according to the distaffbe ot the port to 
whicti such vessels sail, provided they take goods on board, 
but If they sail in ballast no dues shall be charged. 

All vessels with cauicocs are permitted to enter this harbour 
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for or convenience hy payment of one-half of the tonnage 
dues; but if thev shall take gooils on boanl (stores for iheir 
own use excepted), or break bulk, they shall pay full tonnage 
dues. 

All ves-sels remaining In harbour pay, alVor 2 months. Id. per 
register ton pur month in advance. 


riankape. 

Each vessel entering the harbour, and loading or unloading 
goods or liallasl within the same, or performing both operations 
before leaving the harbour, pay, iu name of plank money 
(whether a plank be used or not), as follows, vl/..— 


On vcasels amounting to and not exceeding 20 tons 0 1 

— exceeding 211 and not oxceetUng 50— 0 1 

__ — 50 _ 100— 0 2 

_ _ 100 


1.50 — 

200 — 

2.50 — 

300 — 

350 _ 

‘100 and upwards 


2(10 — 0 
250 - 0 

.VHf — O 
.3.50— 0 
400— O 


Local Lights and Beacons. 

The harhour trustees are empowered by the before-men¬ 
tioned act to charge at tlie rate of it/, per ton on vessels, for 
the support of the hiyrlionr lights and beacons, but finding that 
a less rate would cover the expenditure, they reducctl it to it/, 
per ton. 


Pilolage. 


By virtue of the powers conferred on the harbour trustees, 
the following rates of pilotag-; were fixed by them., vi/ :_ 


Tons Register. 


First Boat. 


Second Boat. 

Ill- 

wards. 

Out¬ 

wards. 

In¬ 

wards. 

Out- 

waids. 

• 


£ 

«. J. 

£ t. d. 


*. d. 

£ *. d. 

All under 10 tons 

0 

r, 0 

0 4 6 

0 

5 0 

0 4 0 


0 

7 0 

0 5 .3 


6 0 

0 4 t; 

50 — 

CO — 

0 

8 0 

0 6 0 

0 

6 6 

0 5 0 

CO — 

70 - 

0 

9 0 

0 0 9 

0 

7 0 

0 5 6 

70 — 

85 — 

0 

10 0 

0 7 6 

0 

7 6 

0 6 0 

85 — 

100 — 

0 

12 0 

0 9 0 

0 

H 0 

0 C G 

100 — 

120 -r- 


15 0 

0 113 

0 

9 0 

0 6 9 

120 — 

150 

1 

0 0 

0 15 0 

u 

10 0 

0 7 6 

1.50 — 

175 — 

1 

5 0 

0 IS 9 

0 

11 0 

U S .3 

176 — 

200 — 


7 fi 

10 7 

0 

12 0 

1 ) 9 0 

2 (M) — 

2.50 — 

1 

10 0 

1 2 6 

0 

1.3 0 

0 9 9 

2.50 - 

.300 — 

1 

1.5 0 

16 3 

0 

14 0 

0 10 r, 

.^00 anti upwsinU. 

2 

0 0 

1 10 0 

0 

15 0 

0 11 3 


The third Iwat is paid the same as the second, and the pllot- 
ma.ster*s chargo is 6 d. per mast on each vessel entering tho 
harbour. 


liaiiasc. 

Tlic chargo for ballast at this ;)ort Is Is. per ton, 2i/. of which 
Is paid to the inagistratiw and town council for the privilege ot 
removing the sand, and lOii. for the cartage thereof. 


llarhout light dues ■ 
Buoys 

Beacons 


Duke of Northum- 
hci hind's. 

B.illnst, ship ami 
lioal. 

Ballast-onice dues - 


(irouiulago and 
phink.ige. 

Ballast, fur convey¬ 
ance and depo.sit. 

Ball.tst delivered on 
hoard of oilier ships, 
and also deliTeied 
uiuler certain cir- 
cuiiisiances, not 
t'onvi'yed and depo- 

sitisl. 

Sand, Icam, stones, 
Chalk, Sic. 

Ilarijour dues 


British and Privileged Vessels. 


*. J. 

On each vessel under 100 tons - - 0 1 1 | On each vessel 

On ditto above UK) — and under 200 I 1 

On ditto nliove 200 —and under .300 1 5 

On ditto aliovo .300 — - - 1 6 

On each vessel under .colons - - 0 4 

On ditto above .50 — and under 100 0 9 

On ditto above lt )0 — and under 200 0 11 

On ditto above 200 — and under 3t)0 1 1 

On ditto alKive 300 — - - I 3 

On lach vessel under 2<K) tons • - 0 2 

On ditto aliove 200 • - 0 .3 , .. .. . 

A'ofc. —.A vessel with a cargo inwards, and another outwards, pajsdoulile the above. In any other 
ca.se she I*ays as above. 


Unprivileged Vessels. 


U.ich ves.sid into or out of .‘shields H.arbour, from 
1st April to 1st October, 1*. .3d. per foot on ship’s 
draught; and from 1st October to 1st April, 
Ir. <>3. per foot. 

a. d. 


Each vessel with ballast, per voyage • 

Each vessel without ballast, \>ei voyage 
E.ich vessel with balhist, pel voy.igo • 

E ich vessel with chalk, sand, loam, stones, 
iVc., fier voy.igc, in addition 
Each vessel with a cargo, either whole or in 
part, per voyage . - - - 

Per ton, on (luaiitity delivered 

Per ton 


!)n each ship entering the port for refugi 
without delivering any part of the. 


Each vessel (id. per foot more th.m those privi¬ 
leged, vlx. Is. Od. or 2 s, according to the 
seiison. 


Aide. — The aliove dues are the same, whether the voyage be loreign or coastwise, 


Each vessel entering over Shields Bar • ] 

E.nch vessel with Inll.ist, per vny.igo • 
Each vessel without b.nlast, per vo.iage - ! 
Ea< h vessel with Ik\I last, per voy.ige . 5 
Each vessel with chalk, dung, sand, stones, 
See. iMT vovage, in .addition - . j 

Each vesM 1 with a cargo, either whole or 
In part, per voy.ige - - - i 

Per ton, on quauiiiy delivered • . ] 

Per ton « • • . . ( 


On each ship entering the port for refuge, 
without delivering any part of the cargo 4 10 


Ni'wpokt. — Hur/ioiir Due*. 1 ton register inw.ards, and 1 halfpenny per ton register uut- 

V'essels ill the <'oii.stiiig tiade, with c<vrgo .• — 1 farthing per wards, 
ton register inwards, and 1 farthing per ton register outwards. 1 Vessels not privileged, double dues. Vessels coming in in 
VessL-ls in the foreign tr.ide, with caigo — 1 Inilfpenny per ) ballast pay only on the outward cargo. 

JHlidtiae Due*. 


From Newport to Piltgwcnlly to 
tho mouth of tlie Kiver U*k, or 
vice rcred: 

V’lsisels under 9 feet draught of 
water . . - . 

Vessels drawing 9 ft., and under 
12 ft. - - . . 

— 12 ft., and under 

15 ft. 

— 15 ft. and up¬ 
wards - - . - 

From Newport or Pillgwonlly to 
Komney River, or Kedwick Pill, 
or any place outside of the Btver 
I'sk, within the district, or vice 
versa: 

Vessels under 9 feet draught of 

water - - . - 

Vessels drawing 9 ft., and under 
12 feet. 


Coasting, 
per Foot. 


Foreign, 
per Foot. 


Vessels drawing 12 ft., and under 

15 ft. 

15 ft. and up¬ 
wards . - - - 

From Newport or Pillgwenlly to 
Peiinartli, or Kingroad, or tifre 
vernl, (]>Tovidcd no Bristol pilot 
should olFer this side the Newport 
district): 

Vessels under 9 feet draught of 
water . - - . 

Vlsscis drawing 9 ft., and under 
12 ft. 

— 12 ft., and under 

15 ft. 

— 15 ft. and up¬ 
wards . . . - 

Vessels not privileged to pay one- 
fourth more than Uritisli or privi¬ 
leged vessels. 


Co.istlng, 
Per Foot. 

Fiireien, 
Per Foot. 

£ *. d. 

£ «. d. 

0 1 9 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 6 

0 16 

0 1 9 

0 1 9 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 6 

0 2 3 

0 3 0 
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riLOTAGP: AND OTHER 


Pilots cmi)l<>ye<l od talcs worV on board vessels s s. dm 
Under 01) tons • - - » • Ji O 

fiO tons, and under 100' • - - li 6 

Too - I'.O - - - • a 0 

150 - 200 . - - . 4 0 

200 — 300 - - . . fi 0 

300 tons and u]iwurds - - - - 7 6 

Haven-in as tor's fees, received under the authority of the sub- 
coiniulssloiiers, for pilotage: 

Por vessels unUer .'lO tons - . . - 0 6 

~ 50 tons, and under 100 - - 0 9 

— 100 — 200 - - 1 0 

— 200 _ 250 - - 1 6 

— 250 _ 300 - - 2 0 

— 300 tons, and upwards - -26 


There Is a charge made for what is called a keelage, of Irf. 
per ton, upon the nuinlier of tons tif goods shipped or landed, 
paid by consent, and under the authority of the merchants. 
This la paid by the masters of vessels on clettring, and we be* 
liewe Is very geneially charged to Uiesblp. 

Ballad Chargtt, levied by Harbour Commistionere, under 
ad 6 mu. 4. c. 66. 

Vessels coming in in ballast pay only on the outward cargo. 

Tlie dues levied on vessels for discharging their ballast on 
the east side of tha river are l?d. per ton register on vessels 
romingfirom any place westward of the Holmes Islands; and 
lid. pet ton on those from places eastward of t))e Holmes. 


Doek Duet. First Class: — Vessels Entering with Cargoes or Departing with Cargoes. 



Inwards. 

Outwards. 


Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Vessels from or to any part of Great 
Britain, Ireland, the Die of Man, 
or nny of the Islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, Alderney, and Hark, not 

i d!" 

Per Ton. 
£ e. d. 

From or to any port or plaea In 
Euro|>e, round tiic North Cape, 
any port or place within tlie 
Straits of Gibraltar, whether in 

Per Ton. 
£ s. d. 

Per Ton. 

£ e. d. 

exceeding 100 tons measurement 
For vessels exceeding 100 tons 
measurcMnent • - - 

Kent after two weeks from date 
of entrance. Id. per ton, per 
week. 

Vessels fiom or to any other p.xrt of 
Europe, except pl.ices within the 
Straits of Gdirallar, and round 
tho North Cnpe 

Kent after 4 weeks, a.s befoic, 
Id. per ton, per week. 

0 0 2 

0 0 3 

0 0 6 

1 

0 0 2 

0 0 3 

0 0 6 

Europe, Asia, or .‘Vfrlca - 

Kent after 4 weeks, as before. 
Id. per ton, per week. 

From or to any port or place In 
Itrltibh .kmenca, except ine Wc-.t 
Indies, and any port or place in 
United States » . . 

Kent after 4 weeks, as before, 
Id. per ton, per week. 

From or to any port or plate In any 
other p.irt ot the world 

Kent after 4 weeks, as before, 
Id. ptr ton, per week. 

0 0 6 

0 0 9 

0 0 9 

1 

0 0 6 

0 0 9 

0 0 9 


For every vessel, with a cargo, which shall otiicr the said 
(lock and depart tlierefiom, wiihuiit bieaking bulk, or wlm-h 
shall discharge, and allerwards take on board and depart with 
the s uiic cargo, per ton measurement, (id. 

Entering and ueji ii ting in b.illast, per ton, 3tl. 

Rent after 1 week from date of entrance, IJ. per ton per 
week. 

Every vessel of less burthen than 20 tons measurcineiit to Le 
rated at 2U tons tneasuieinent. 


li'or removing and taking away the ballast, a charge of 21d. 
l>cr ton is made on the register tonnage, 

Rallast discliarged at various private wharves on the west 
side of the river, costs from Ijrf. to 2,,d. per ton regisiir, Irom 
any place wli.itcver, varying according to llic naiure ol tlio 
ballast, whether gravel or limestone; payable by custom or 
consent. 


Dilto — 

Ditto — 

Ditto — 

Ditto — 

Ditto — 

Ditto — 


II a smack, coasting trade - 
ditto, foreign 
schooner, i ousting 
ditto, foreign 
brig, coasting 
ditto, foreign 
ship, co.isting 
ditto, foieigu 


Dockage per ton on the registered measurement . » . 

From the har of Carllngford - . - . » 

If the vessel is 5 miles at sea . . • . 

On the river, up and down, )ier foot on the draught of water • 

N. Ii. Pilotage is in some cases paid by agreement, there being no brancli or 
pilots. 

Each vessel 
On gootls 

r'h.ir gc for each horse towing or tr.ickin g a vessel - _^_ 


e.ich vessel 

established 
per ton 


0 10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 


Pl.\ MOUTH. 

Snltaah Diicj. 

1*. per vessel of evtry description (except Sp.inlsh), whether 
jiking refuge In the liarliour only, or to deliver the cargo, or 
whole or in part. 

6c. per vessel, Spanish, ditto. 


St rroN Poor.. 


Duer jiaynhle to the Sutton Pool Company.—Tolls on Ships. 

For all ships or vessels belonging to foreign subjects, coming 
■within (he said iiarbour of .Sutton Pool, 4J. jier Ion. 

For all ships or vessels belonging to H. M.’s subjects, coming 
from fori; gn parts, 2ii. per ton. 

For .ill slilps and vessels lielonging foH.M.'s subjecis em- 
plo\ed in tlie coasting trade, or coming from Irelaitd, above50 
tons, Id. per ton. 

For all such shins or vessels of .50 tons, or under, Jrf. per ton. 

A ll vessels employed in fishing, and belonging to the port, 
11. Is. i>cr .innuin. 

All barges, lighters, and other craft above 20 tons, 11. per 
annum. 

All barges, lighters, and other craft under 20 tons, 16s. per 
anniitn. 

All ships or vessels lying within the said harbour more than 
3 c.ilendar months, (unless under repair at a shipwright’s yard) 
shall pay, at the expiration thereof, (he same dues as if she had 
again entered the harbour ; and so on at the expiration of 
every 3 months she shall continue therein. 


, For the Use qf the Oraving Death, 

For every ship or vessel of CO tons, and under 80 tons, 2s. 
per weer. 

of SO tuns and under 100 tonii^2e.tid. per week, 
of lilO tons and under 200 tons, 3s. i>er week, 
of 200 tons or upwards, 6s. per week. 

For the Veeqfthe Mooring Chaine, 

Fw every ship under 200 tons, 3s. per week. 

Alwvr 900 and under 250 tons, 4s. per wceb 


Above 250 tons, 5s. per week. 

For the anchorage and groundage of every ship or vessel en¬ 
tering or coming into button Pool, Is. 8d. 

F or moorage, 8d. 

(The aforegoing charges are levied per acts 61 Geo. 3. and 
2 Will. 4.j 

DavoNPonT. 

Dues charged on Vessels entering Mutton Cove, New Passage, 
and Sto?iehouse Quay. 

Foreign ships, per ton register, 4i/. 

HritUh ships or 80 Ions register, each, 6s. 

Jlritish sliips under .SO tons, 4s. 6d. 

Hritish sloo|.x, 3s, Od. 

British barge or hoy 20 tons, and not exceeding 40 tons 
register. Is. 

British bo.'xts or vessels under 20 tons, laden, (id. 

For vetocls lying up, per week, 2s. 6d. 

For the use of the graving beach, .3s. 

Chevied, by prescription, by the lord of the manor.) 


Jlaieefor Pilotage, 

All British ships of 14 feet w.Tter and upwards, except 
East IndUmen, if boarded without the land off Penlee Point 
or tMfe Mewstotic, which must be known by tlie western bind 
lielng open off the Ham Head, shall pay be. per foot pilotage, 
If carried Into tho harbour of Hamoaze, Catwater, or button 


2. British ships under 14 feet water down to 8 feet, boarded 
as above stated, arc to pay 4s. per foot for the like service. 

3. Ships above 14 feet, within that line, are to pay only 4s. 
per foot; and shijis under 14 feet, boarded as above, only 3s. 
per foot for the like service. 

4. All ships under 8 feet water are to pay as above stated, as 
If the vessel was of that draught. 

6. A11 the above rates are to be paid In proportion fbr every 
half foot water, but no allowance is to be mode for any draught 
of -lyater less than half a foot. 

6. In carrying shins to sea from the said harbour, the pilotage 
is to be in all cases the same as the inward pilotage. 
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7. All ships which may anchor on Ihcir arrival either In 
Cawsand Bay or I’lyinoiith Sound, are to pay only ^ of tlie 
bi-fore-mentioned rates of pilotage. 

8. All pilots employed to carry shlpr from anyone of the bar- 
hours to another, is to be paid the same jiilotriKe as If the said 
ship had been boarded within the headlands coining fiom sea. 

y. Should any ship above 17 feet water be boarded while tho 
western hind is open off the Ram Head hy one of the second 
class pilots, and he runs the ship as far in as either of the buoys 
on the Panther or Shovel, and is there superstsleii by one of 
the first cl.oss, he shall be entitled to i of the pilotage. 

10. Masters of ship* taking a pilot at sea 

£ a. d. 

3 leagues without a line drawn from the Ram Head 

to the Mewstone, are to pay - - - 3 3 0 

6 leagues ditto • . - • .440 

lO leagues ditto - - - - - 6 6 o 

and proportionahly for intermediate distances. 

11. Shins not having Hritibh registers arc to payj more than 
ftiips having British registers, exrent when sucli first-men¬ 
tioned ships shall, by any order ni II. M.'s most honourable 
privy council, be privileged to enter the ports of this kingdom, 
upon paying the same duties of tonnage us are paid by British 
ships, in which case such sliips and vi-ssels not h.iving British 
registers shall pay the like rates of pilotage only as are payable 
by ships h.)ving British registers. 

IVi. If a master choose to retain or employ a pilot whilst at 
anclior, the rate for the lay-ilays is to lie /*. Gd. a day, not in¬ 
cluding tlio day coining in or going out. 

'I'lie aforegoing rates are levittl liy authority of tho Trinity 
Board, under aii.act ofnarlianicnt, fi Geo. 4. cap. 125. 

'I here are no iliarges levied fur local llglits or beacons at this 
p.irt. 

There is no regulated charge for ballast, nor any Board 
appointed for its supply : the parlies obtain It on the best terms 
they can from diii'erent quarters, the .quarries here abounding 
with matter fit for the purjiose. 


Portsmouth. 

Harbour Dues payable to the Corporation of the Borough of 
Portsmouth, per act 3 Vlct. In respect of all Ships or other 
Vessels arriving and casting Anchor, or making fast In the 
Harbour of Portsmouth, for each and eve^ time such Ship or 
other Vetsel shall enter or come into the Harbour — 


Under 30 ions 

30 and under 00 tons 
60 — 1.50 — 

150 — ano — 

aoo — 300 — 

300 — 400 — 

400 and upwards 


• Is. ptirshlp. 

. fit. — 

- 3*. — 

» 4t, — 

- dt. — 

- Ht. — 

_. .. . 10s. “ 

Steam-boats to be cliargetl only once a day. 

Fxemptions. — Pilot-boats, fisliing-vessels, boats not decked, 
and slilps and vessels arriving in distress. 

Tonn.agc dues payable in respect of ail ships, Imats, or other 
vessels, lading or unlading, upon or from the wliarf’s and 
quays or other works, or in the ('amber, w ithin a line drawn 
from tho north-east angle of Mr. Llndegren’s Store, to tho 
south-west angle of the New Gun Wharf. 

To or from Rye or Salcombe, or any port or jdace between 
them, fid. per ton. 

To or from any jiort or place in Great Britain or Ireland, 
coastwise, 3rf. |)er ton. 

To or from parts (foreign), 4 J. per ton. 

General Eremptiimt.~U. M.’s slilps, vessels, or lioats, or .any 
shin, vessel, or boat in the service or employ of H. M.'s Customs 
Dr Excise, or Board of Ordnance. 

No charge for local lights and beacons at this port. 


Pilotage into and out q/* Porttmonih Harbour, per Act 
G Oeo.4. c.Vib. 

Vessels drawing not exceeding 17 feet water, fit. jier foot 
aliovc 17 feet water, 3». per foot. 

On unprivileged sliips, i more than the above rales. 


PllltSTON. 




On Foreign 
Vessels. 

On Vessels In the 

Foreign Trade. 

On Vessels In the 

C’oast,ing Trade. 



leading or 
Unloading. 

Loading or 
Uiiloailing. 

Taking Refuge 
only. 

Loading nr 
Unloading. 

Taking Refuge 
only. 

Ribble Sea I.ine 
Ril.blc I\lid<lle Line 
Ribble Harbour I.ine 

■ : 

Rate per Ton. 
fid. 

Od. 

Od. 

/late per Ton. 
lid. 
fid. 
fid. 

Rate per Ton. 

Rate^)^ Ton. 

fid.‘ 

<>d. 

Rate per Ton. 

Vessels navigating tho river Ribble for the conv€7ance of goods and passenggrs, fid. per ton. 

Vessels under 10 tons burthen, and wholly employed in fishing, tlie sum of2t, Cd. per ton per annum. 
fid, per ton for e.icli line allowed on vessels coming up to Pieston. 

Vessels wliolly in tiallast are exempt from the above chargus. 

Pilotage is. per foot. 


Ramsgatb. 



Harbour Dues. 

Pilotage, 


Town 

Other 



Taking 

Refuge. 

Delivering 

Cargoes. 

fi Geo. 4. 


Dues. 

Cliarges. 


i Foreign vessels, un- 
1 privilegcil 

English and privi¬ 
leged, of 20 tons, and 
not excei'ding 3()( I tons 
All alxive 301) tons - 
Coasting vessels—coals 
stone I 

All others . | 

4d. per ton. 

2d. — 

M. — 
nil. 
nil. 

nil. 

4d. per ton, in 
and out. 

2d. per ton, In 
and out, if 
liound foreign, 
^d. per tun. 

Id. per ehald. 
Id. i>i'r ton. 

nil. 

ht. per 
loot on tho 
draiiglit of 
water, in 
and out. 

is. per 

tan,6.and ; 
l<. fid. per 
ton,dial k; 
45.^1* load, 
flints. 

2#. ti;) ton. 

- 

These roasters 

pay a yearly bill 
of 2d. jier ton to 
Ram.sgalo Har¬ 
bour. 

Other Chitrpet unde? Ramsgate Harbour Art; — 

For use of dry dock, .50 tons and under 200, £2 2t 
_ 200 — 300, .3 3t. 

_ p.'.O — 4 4t. 

Wharf.ige for pitch and tar, 2*. per hant’l. 

For iiutting in a mast, under .50 tons, .5*. Od. 

_ 100 _ 7 fi 

_ 200 — 12 0 

— and upwards 20 0 

and 10«. every day after 
and 15*. — 



Vessels lielonging 
to the Cinque 
Ports exempt 
from Ramsgate 
Ilai hour dues. 


ScARnOROIJGIJ. 


Denomination and Description of Dues 
and ('harges. 

On Vessels taking Refuge 
only. 

On Vessels delivering 
Cargoes from Foreign 
Parts. 

On Vessels deliver¬ 
ing Cargoes Coast¬ 
wise. 

Harbour-light duty • - 

1 Os. per mast, unless have 
paid any of the other 
duties levied by tho 
act. 

3d. per ton on Sunder¬ 
land ships only. 

lOt. per mast. 

3d. per ton on Sunderland 
ships only. 

3d. per ton on Sunder¬ 
land ships only. 

Id. for everv 5 tons, except 
with coai^. 

Harbour dues 

6d. to 1/. 2d. on each 
ship. 

From 16«. to 20s. each 

6d. to It. 2d. on each ship. 

fid. to It. 2d. on each ship. 

Pilotage Into Uio harbour and out of 

From 20t. to 30t. each 

From 15t. to 20t. each 

ditto. 

vessel. 

vessel. 

vessel, 

Chargo for ballast S ~ • 

1 It. piT ton, including the 
labour of heaving Into 
the vessel. 

It. per ton, including the 
labour or heaving into ' 
! the vessel. 

It. per ton. Including the 
labour of heaving into 
the vessel. 

Harbour dues ... 

It. fid. on each ship. 

It. fid. on each ship. 4^ 

It. fid. on each ship. 
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PILOTAGE AND OTHER 


Denorntnatioii of Vessels. 


nrltUh vessels from ports 
in Ireland 

Ditto from (ireat Britain 
Ditto from forGi(»n partb - 
yoreifflt vessels - 


Harbour 
Dues, 
per Ton. 

Pilotage for Vessels coming Into 
theT'ort to discharge their 
Cargoes. 

Pilotage for Vessels taking 
Refuge In the Port. 

Ballast. 

Fromi April to 
30 Sept. 

From 1 Oct to 
31 Match. 

From 1 April to 
30 Sept. 

From 1 Oct. 
to 31 March. 

Vesselb 

taking 

In. 

Vessels 

dis¬ 

charging. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

Irish 

Currency. 

s. d. 

0 3 

(1 6 

0 6 

1 0 

per 

«. d. 

2 6 

2 fi 

2 6 

3 G 

^oot. 

s. d. 

2 O 

2 0 

2 0 

1 3 0 

per 

s. d. 

3 0 

3 0 
.3 0 

4 0 

foot. 

s. d. 

2 fi 

2 fi 

2 fi 

3 fi 

per 

M. d. 

1 3 

1 3 

1 3 

1 9 1 

'oot. 

«. d. 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 1 6 

per 

t. d, 

1 6 

1 6 

1 6 

2 0 

Foot. 

s. d. 

1 3 

1 3 

1 3 

1 9 

per 

s. d, 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 ^ 

Ton. 

«. d. 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 

0 4 


SnttTnAMrTOw. 

VesseK, wliether cosHtin;^ or forelirn, entcrinR tlie ]tort of 
the town of Southain)iton. aiici not btloiigiiiK to llic jmrt, arc 
charffealile with a boonia^'o duty : — 

ITniler .^0 tons - - . . 1 a. fid. per vessel. 

>\ hove .00 and under 100 tons - - 2». fid. — 

100 tons .Slid upwards - - - .'if. — 


Ildtra on SJnpiiin;s in the Sorifhnmvfun Dock, prr Act fJ Will. 4 

r. 2ti. 

All vessels liindiof^ or shipphiR cori'o in (lie dork, not brim? 
co.istevs, per rcaisn'r ton, Irl., with jirivile^c to remain .T 
weeks from ilate of outrv. 

£ t. d 

Rent after ?l weeks, per repKlrr ton, per week *, 0 Oj 

Coasters laiidint' < arito or passengets, or loading 
out, witli 1 week\ privilege - . - free. 

Rent after 1 wis 't, per register ton, per week - 0 0 0^ 
Colliers, tr.inslin>pliig their t.iigoes into vessels In 
do. k, per collier - - - . -110 

The docks are \>.trt of the port of Southamiiton. and, eon- 
sefitienily, vessels u.siag them are Buii)ect to no extra dues of 
pilotage. 

Hall'S (ff Pilotaf^e for (he Port ^Swlhampton. 

From any plai'e within the Isle of Wight to South- Per Foot, 
amiiton, lliitniile, or Burslfsloii: £ $. d. 

I'Or vessi Is drawing 17 feel water and under - 0 ‘2 0 

For vessels drawing more than 17 feet - - 0 3 0 

From any pl.ice within the Isle of Wight to Fling, 

Redbridge, North.un,or Chapel, If. per foot more 
than the above rates. 

From Southampton to sen: 

For ve.ssels draw Ing 17 feet w’.stor and under -060 
— 17 feet and not exceeding '20 

feet.0 7 0 

more than ‘20 feet - - 0 9 0 

V'essels lietonging to the port of Southampton are 
to pay one-half <)nl> of the above rates. 

For removing vessels from one place to another with¬ 
in the Southampton AVater, or within the Jsle of 
Wiglit, the following rates ; vl/. 

JRrom Southampton to Redbridge, Eling, 

Norlbam, or Chapel, and ttVe eerfd - 0 1 0 

From Southampton to Ilandile, Ifiirskslon, 
l.epo, or Buckler's Hard, or Beaulieu, and 
xdee X'erstt - . - - -016 

t 'id for any intermeiliate distance a proportionate 
p ivt of the above rates. 

If a m.istor elKKi-,e to retain or emplov a pilot whilst at 
anehor, the rate for the l.ay-days is to lie 7». (ut. per day, 
exclusive of the dfiy on wJiidi the vessel come.s m or goes out. 


Foreign. Trade. 


Per Ton Register. 


Vessels Inwards, with cargoes - - 0 0 (> 

Ve-sels outw.snis, with general cargoes - 0 0 fi 

Vehseli, outwards, with eoals, - • - 0 0 3 

A lid thebe vehsels 4f. 'Jd. per miLst per voy ige. 

Coasting Trade. 

Vessels inwards, wiili general cargo, - - 0 0 4 

Vessels inwards, witli hazlewood, corfe rods, 

pit props, old lead, and old iron - - 0 0 O.J 

Old lead .md ol.l iron from the port of I.ondon 
c onsidered general ciu go. 

Vessels outwards, with general cargo - 0 0 4 

Vessels with coals - - - - 0 0 3 

And those vessels pay 3f. 7>d. per ma.st per voyage. 

Rxempt from Thtes. 

Ships in ballast, or with manure, lime, blucstone, or ships 
t.tkirig refuge within the Tees bv stre.ss of weather. 

The above dues arc levietl and collected under acts 18 Geo. 3- 
c. 48 and 9 Ueu. 1. c. 67 ■ 

And all vessels entering tbe Tees bay, ‘2f. fid. per voyage for 
anchorage and plankape dues to the Stockton Corporation, 
leased by them from tlie Bishoji of Durham, who holds the 
s.ifiie as owner of the port; whether by ancient charter, pre¬ 
scription, or by what rigid unable to ascertain. 

J.ife-lioats, by consent, on vessels above l-Kl register tons, Gd. 
per voyage. 

i.ife-boats, by consent, on vessels under 110 register tons, 3d. 
I>er voyage. 

Kall.ist disc barged at the Middlcsboro’ Crane at 6(1. per ton. 
Hate* (f Pilotage ft>r et'ery Foot qf Water the Vessel draws. 


and t 




From Cargo 
Fleet, and any 
intcrmctliate 
place, and vtce 
versd. , 



British 

Foreign"" 


Shijis. 

Ships. ‘ 

f To the 8th buov, 

s. d. 


being the first safe 

1 place of anchorage. 

1 3 

1 9 

' as allowed by act 



1 of iiarl lament. 

(_ To Cargo Fleet 

1 9 

2 9 

To Middlchurg 

0 6 

1 0 

• ToJSloekton 

1 6 

1 

2 6 


Between the 1st day of October and 1st day of April, 3d. 
ler foot extra, and for every foreign vessel having lee lio.iids, 
_ij. over and above the said rate-s to be paid for loo boards from 
sea, and in the river likewise. 

N- H. Ow ners and masters of ships using the Tecs and port 
of Stockton are not to pay more, or any other r.ates of pilotage, 
than the alMive-mentioned rates ; and all pllol* acting under 
the licence and authority of the master, w.ardens, Ac. of this 
Trinity House, are hereby ordered and directed not to ask, 
demand, or receive for pilotage any more than the xates a< 
aliove stated. 


1 Rato. ^ 

Vessels taking llofiige 
in the Harbour. 

Vessels delivering 
Cargo, In Whole 
or in Part. 

Vessels in the Coasting and Foreign Trade. 


Dues and Ch.arges. 


Harbour dues or groundage 
River duty . « - 

Refuge duty - « - 

River watch - • 

Life-boat , . - 

Scarborough Old Pier clues - 
Scarborough New Pier dues 
Scarborough New Pier dues 


per 2 tons every voy¬ 
age outwards; all 
vessels alike. 

Is. ‘id. per voyage; all 
ships alike.' 


IJrf. per ton each case; 
all ships alike. 

Id. per ton first voyaTC 
each year, inwards 
or outwards; all ships 
alike. 

Cd. per voyage; all 
ships alike. 


Id. 3 tons register on 
vessels inwards coast- 
wise with goods; a 
passing toll. 


Id. per ton, charged 3 times each year, out¬ 
wards ; all ships alike. 


Under 50 tons, 4d. per ship; aliove .50 tons, 
per ship, outwaT4sj all ships alike. 

1«. 4a. per chaldron on all coals and cinders, 
outwards; all sh^ alike. 

The same. 






CHAEGES ON SHIPPING 


I0J9 


Dues and Cliart;es. 


Kate. 

Vessels taking Refuge 
in the Harbour. 

Vessels delivering 
Cargo, in Whole 
or in I’ait. 

Vessels in the Foreign and Coasting-Trade. 

. 

Jd. per chaldron on 
coals; lid. per re- 
gi.ter ton on vessels 

1 arrylng goods; a 
passing loll; all ships 
alike. 

Id. j)or chaldron on 
coals ;2d. per register 
ton on vessels carry¬ 
ing goods: a passing 
toll; all ships alike. 

id. per chaldron on all coals and cinders, out¬ 
wards ; all ships alike, 
id. tier 2* tons ot coals, outwards; a passing 
toll; all ships alike. 

Tile same. 

The same. 

From 1‘.t Aiml to 1st 
October, i*. ?>d. i>er 
foot. From Ist Oc¬ 
tober to 1st April, 
Is. (id. jierfoot. 

Uiiiirlvlleged ships 6d. 
per foot extra. 

No charge. 

1/. per ship, paid each 
was, passing with a 
cargo ; .ill ships alike. 
The same. 

Under 100 tons, lid. per ship ; 

Under 200 tons, 1«. Id. jier ship : 

Under .300 tons, Is. 3d. per ship ; 

Above 300 tons, l*..5d. jier ship, outwards, 
with c.irgocs. 

Unprivileged ships, 2*. per shiji. 

The same. 

The s.nmc. 


Whitby Pier duty - 
Bridtington Pier duty 
Dovor Harbour duty - 


Hormgatc Harbour duty 


Fair Way buoys 
rilotugo 


SlVANHlta. 


I’oi-t or Creek, 

Harbour Dues, Ac. 

Local 

Lights. 

Charges for 
Kallai'.t, Ac. 

Whether under 
any Board, &c. 

Port of Swansea 

4d. per ton register harbour dues on all 
vessels, whether foreign or British, or 
eng.tgcd in foreign or tlic coasting trade, 
or in ballast. 

A n d fu r l h e r for keel age and lay erage, earh 
vessel! 

under 100 tons, In fmllast, l.r. 8d. ea, 
above 100 tons, lo.adeil or not, 'ie. ea. 
above 100 tons, bound foreign,."i. Cd. ea. 
above KXJ tons, foreign sbiji, 7*. e.i. 

If carrying coiilsor l.ulen with <.<>p|ier ore, 
id. ]ier ton on carr.o extr.i. 

Nil. 

lid. per Inn ri-gi.stcr at 
the West Pier. 

Jd. if .at the East Pier, 
or If the liallast be 
disciiarged into .an¬ 
other vessel. 

Trustees of the 
Haibour. 

Creek of Neath 

Id. jier ton, .and 1*. bd. each vessel. 

Nil. 

No .specific charge. 

Ditto. 

('reek of Port 'Palbot - 

3d. per ton on all vessels. 

Nil. 

2d. per ton. 

Ditto. 

theek of Poithcdwl - 

2d. tier ton on all ships. 

And further for the use of the pilot boat: 
ir. if under 50 tons. 

‘it. if above .50 tons. 

.3d. if above 100 tons. i 

1 Nil. 

1 Od. per ton of hallaat. 

Ditto. 

N. II. — Ves.sols entering the harbour of Swansea in dlsfcw ar 
1 ‘ other dues tbe full 

e charged %l. per ton register only, but In respect to 

1 liargc. 


JHMnce. 


Swansea. 



Neath. 




I Port Talhot 


Porthc.awl. | 

Register 

Tonnage. 

In or 
Out. 

Rigister 

Tonnage. 

Over the R.ar, 
to or fiom the 

Grave, 6:c. 

Over the B.ar, 
to or from Fox’s 
t’oal Bank, the 
Coppei Works, 
&c. 

Over the Bar, 
to or from Me- 
linicrydd an 
Wharf or Neath 
Bridge. 

Register 

Totiiuige. 

Totheir 
Desti¬ 
nation, 
if in 
One 
Tide In 
3 Hours 

To Sea, 
■from 
their 
Herths 
If in One 
, Tide of 
3HourB, 

Register 

In or 
Out. 

31) to .50 

£ ». d. 
0 6 0 

If 20 

Loaded. 

«. d. 

4 0 

Halhlst. 
t. d. 

.3 0 

Loaded. 

e. d. 

4 6 

Bnllatt. 
*. d. 

3 6 

leaded, 
f. d. 
6 0 

Ballatt. 
e. d. 

5 0 

25 to 40 

t. d. 

4 0 

«. d. 

.3 0 


'■ 

Under 7.0 

0 9 0 

undir .30 

4 fi 

4 0 

6 0 

4 6 

7 0 

fi 0 

under 60 

4 fi 

3 fi 



— loo 

_ 120 

out; 
0 12 0 

— .50 

fi 0 

6 0 

5 0 
fi 0 

7 0 

8 0 

6 0 

7 0 

H 6 
10 0 

7 fi 

8 6 

~ 60 
— 70 

5 0 

6 fi 

1 4 0 

4 fi 

- 75 

4 6 

— 1.50 

0 15 6 

— 100 

S 0 

7 0 

9 6 

8 0 

12 0 

10 0 

— 80 

6 0 

5 0 



_ 175 

0 14 B 

- 125 

8 fi 

8 0 

10 6 

9 0 

13 0 

11 fi 

— 90 

G 6 

5 6 

~ ^59 

5CCOCO 

~ 200 

0 1.5 0 

- 150 

10 0 

H 6 

11 6 

10 0 

14 fi 

1,3 0 

— 100 

7 0 

6 H 

_ 20.3 

1 0 (1 

- 175 

12 6 

10 0 

16 0 

12 0 

18 0 

14 0 

— 126 

8 0 

7 0 

~ 200 

— .300 

1 .5 0 

— 200 

in 0 

12 0 

20 0 

1C 0 

21 U 

20 0 

— 1,50 

. 9 0 

9 0 

— .350 

1 10 0 

— 2.50 

20 0 

16 0 

24 0 

20 0 

28 0 

24 0 

— 176 

10 0 

10 0 

~ 300 

— 400 ^ 

1 15 0 

— .'hiO 
above 300 j 

25 0 
30 0 

21 0 
23 0 

28 0 
33 0 

2» 0 
28 0 

33 0 
40 0 

28 0 
33 0 

— 200 
— 2.00 

— 300 

— 350 
above .360 

11 0 

14 G 

20 0 

27 fi 

40 0 

11 0 

14 6 

20 0 

27 6 
40 0 


Taooff. 


Vessels under 12 tons register 
12 tons and under IS, uer ton 
15 - 25 - 


25 and upwards ... 
All ressels, whether in the coasting orforeign trade, 
whether wtth or without cargoes, or put into the 
tisrbour for refuge, pay the above rates. 


£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Charfrt* Uvied fry the Duke of Portland. 

Water Dues, per 20 tons register - 0 0 

Discharging ballast, per ton - - 0 0 

Dtschar^ng limestone, }<er ton - >00 


Hawser money on earh vessel, as follows; vix. £», A 
V cssels under .50 tons register • -003 

60 tons and under 100 • - 0 0 S 

100 - 200 - 0 1 0 

ano — w)u - 0 1 6 

SOO — 4W) , -020 

400 - 500 - - 0 2 6 

600 tons and upwards . • 0 .3 0 

Double the above rates are charged if the hasner Is uaed. 


Pilotage; Id. per ton register on all vessels above 45 tons 
register. ^ 

No charge for local lights. 

Foreign vet^els are charged double tliese rates. 
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PILOTAGE AND OTHER 


WATRiiFORB. Tmnafre Dutjf. 

On British Tcsvis with Roods or ballast, 3d. per ton register* 
On British vesstls coal laden, lid. iier ton register. 

On Briiidi ves.>els, 60 tons rcRister and upwards* from any 
port in Iri-l.ind, lid. per ton register. 

On all foreign vessels, double the above rates. 


BaVoit Duet. 

For every ton of ballast British Vessels. Foreign Vessels, 
brought alongside by lighters Is. per ton. 1*. lOd. per ton. 
discharged by lighters - 8rf. — 1*. 4d. — 

delivers at ballast quay > 8d. Is. 6d. 

discharged at ditto - • (id. — Is. Sd. » 

limestone supplied • • ls.6d. — ‘2«. Id. — 


Pilotage. — Every vessel entering the harbour of Waterford, lietwecn the 25th day of March and 29th day of September, 
drawing 12 feet and upwards, for every foot of her drauglit pays as follows: — vl*. 


Taking Pilots at the following Places. 

Above Arden Head, 
and no ftirther than 
Passage. 

To Check Point, or 
Glasshouse Reach, 
and no further. 

Above Glasshouse 
Reach, or un to 
Waterford. 



British. 

Foreign. 

BriUsh. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 


Eastward. • 

t. d. 

t. d. 

«. d. 

e. d. 

e. d. 

t. d. 




2 8 

2 3 

4 1 

3 6 

6 3 

FoiKkirt 

Bait and Bun Hoad - 

1 0 

2 3 


3 8 

3 1 

4 9 

Below Diincannon, and 

nearer than Foilskirt or 


1 9 


3 2 

2 9 

4 4 

Bag and Bun Head. 










Every ve&sel of the above class entering said harbour between the 29th 



September and 25th March, pays for ev«-y foot of her draught as follows: 


Salters ... 

1 9 

8 2 

2 8 

4 7 

3 10 

5 8 1 

Foilsklrt 

Bair and Bun Head - 

1 4 

2 8 

2 3 

4 1 

3 6 

6 3 1 

Below Duncannnn, and nearer than Foilskirt or 

1 0 

S 3 

1 11 

3 8 

3 1 

4 9 

liJK Aim 15UL) iieucu 


Every vessel entering 

aid harbour between the 25th March and 29lh 



8ei>(erhber, which shall 

draw more than 6 feet and less than 12 feet water. 



shall pay as follows: vlx 

a—^ 






0 10 

2 3 

1 7 

8 2 

2 7 

4 4 

l''c>il8kirt 

Bag and Bun Head - 

0 8 

1 9 

1 5 

2 8 

2 6 

3 10 

Below Duncannon, and 

ncaicr than Foilskirt or 

0 & 

1 4 

0 10 

12 3 

2 2 

3 5 

Bag and Bun Head. 


Every vessel of the above class entering said harbour between the 29th 



Seiitember and 2.')th March, shall 

pay for every foot of her draught the 



fuUowinK ratOb: viz* 





Great Newtown Head 

Salters ... 

1 4 

2 8 

2 0 

S 8 

3 1 

4 9 

Foilxklrt 

Bag and Bun Head - 

1 2 

2 3 

1 9 

3 2 

2 11 

4 4 

Below Dunc.tnnon, and nearer than FoiUkirt or 

0 10 

1 9 

1 1 6 

2 8 

2 7 

3 lU 

1 Bag and Bun Head. 









Vessels taking refuge in this harbour are stibjcct to no other 
choigc than pilotage, at the fibove-nametl rates. 

Vessels not excelling 50 tons register, arriving from or 
sailing to any port In Ireland, are not required to take pilots or 
ij'iy tonnage duty. 

Vessils laden, two-thirds laden, or having 20 tons potatoes, 
without any other goods on board, arriving at the port of 
iVaterf'oid, and retailing’saine at the quay, are not charged 
any of the aforesaid rales and duties. 

Water DuiliJPi Ftee. 

Late Currency. 

Tonnage dues on British and foreign vessels Id. per ton. 
Anchorage for vessels not exceeding 20 Ions 
register ... - - Is. (id. each vessel. 

Ditto, exceeding 20 and not ciceeiUng fiO 
tons register . . . • 2*. (id. 

Ditto, exceeding 50 tons register, and up¬ 
wards - • - • *5*. 

Col Hers rcfiu(r!ng the use of beams, scales, and weights, are 
tupiilicd with same at the following rates; vi/..— 

e. d. 

For every vessel not exceetling .50 tons register, for‘use of 
each set of beams, scales, and weights - . -30 

Ditto, exceeding 60 and not exceccliiig lOO tons leglstcr, 
ditto - - - - - - - -40 

Ditto — 100 — 150, ditto, ditto - 5 0 


e. d. 

For every vessel exceeding 150 and not exceeding 200 
tons . ~ . . - f) 0 

Ditto — 200 — 2.W — ditto, ditto - 7 0 

Ditto — 250 and upwards — ditto, ditto - 8 0 

Wkstfokt. 

Pilotage. — From Clare Island to Domick, being £ e. d. 
about 9 milfcs, and called the Out Pilotage, per 
vessel - - - - 1 1 0 

From Domick to the quay, vessels arorondiicrtvl 
up and down by a river pilot, the cliarge per foot 
up, and the s.ame down - •020 

Harbour dues, quayage. — Vessels t.iklng in or deli¬ 
vering cargoes, p.ay per ton • - - 0 0 4 

Vessels coming in ballast and departing with cargo, 
per ton - . - - 0 0 3 

N. n. — There is no charge for anchorage in any of the lower 
roads or liarbour. 

Ballast— Delivered to vessels - - 0 1 0 

No charge on discharging from the vessel, the master paying 
the labourers himself, as per agreement. 

Lighter.age. — When large vessels finish their loading 

down tlie river, per ton of goods delivereil - 0 2 0 

The foregoing ch.irges, with the exception of hall.ast dis¬ 
charged ami lighterage, are levied by prescription under ibe 
harbour commissioners of Westport- 


Wi'-xronn. 


1 Dues and Charges. 

Tonn.age. 

Ballast. 

Pilot.age. 

1 For every vessel which shall enter within the limits of said 

Per Ton. 

Per Ton, 

Per Ton. 

1 harbour, and be entitled to the privileges of a British ship. 

£ e. d. 

£ e. d. 

£ e. d. 

[ upon every tort such vessel shall measure . - . 

1 For every vessel not so entitled . . - - - 

For eveiy Ion of ballast taken In by any vessel (though the act 
h-vies 1 j> ^d. per ton), there is however iit present only levied 

0 0 6 

0 10 

0 0 10 


For every ton of ballast discharged from any vessel 

• • . 

0 0 2 


For every veKsel discharging and receiving c.argo, upon every 
ton such vessel • hall measure - _ . - - 

«... 

. 

o 

For every vessel that shall enter into the harbour or leave the 
same In liallast, or shall discharge her cargo, or any part 
thereof, without taking In any new cargo, or shall, without 
discharging l^ir cargo or any part thereof, take In new cargo, 
tiien, in any of those cases, for every ton such vessel shall 
menaure - - -- -- 



1 

0 0 4 

For every vessel takinir refug^ in the harlioiir ... 



0 0 2 

1 8teHm vessels liable only to one half the foresaid rates of pilotage. 



Whitbiiavbn. I 

Chargee on YtteeU In the Foreign and Coasting Trade. 

Harbour Tonnage Dues. 

Inward.s. £ ». d. 

On vessels with goods, in whole or In part, or in 
ballast, vix i 

Prom any port of Great Britain, Ireland and Lsle of 
Man, per ton register - - - 0 0 3^ 

From any other poi-t of Europe, the Isl.auds of 
Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, the Faro isles, 
and Iceland, jier ton roister - - 0 0 10 

From any part of Asia, Africa, or America, to the 
northward of the river La Plata inclusive, and to , 

Uie northward of the Cape of Good Ho^ie, the I 


Islands of St. Helena. Ascension. Cape do Verde ,6 e. d. 
Islands, Canaries, western Islands, Madeira, 

Asores, Newfoundland, Greenland, and Davis* 

Straits, per ton register - - - 0 1 2^ 

From any \mrt of South America to the southward of 
Rio La Plata, in the Pacific Ocean, in Africa and 
Asia, to the eastward of the Cape of Good JiIoi>e, 
per ton register - - - - 0 1 7 

Outwards. 

To any part of Great Britain and Ireland and Isle 
of Man - _ . . 

To any other part of the world, vii.: 

With goods, per ton register - . 

With ballast, per ton re^^ster • 


nil. 

0 0 4* 

0 0 2 } 
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_ pilotage. 

Inwards anti outwards. 

There are no establislietl charges, hut made hr 
lisenl with the pilots, and vary front W. Is. to 3t., 
tlie tdsce of the vessel. 


verbal agree- 
, according to 


Ballast. 


For every ton discharged, either from fondgn or coastwise, Crf. 
Outwards - • - nil. 

Local I.iglits and Beacons. 
id, per ton register i>er annum, foreign or coastwise. 

Harbour Boat. 


Inwards, foreign. 

for each vessel under ISO tons regtsLer - 
For ditto above lHU tons register • 

(lua->(ers, inwards. 

For ever> vessel 15ii tons register and upwards 
and less In proportion. 

OutwartLs ... 


d. 

0 

6 

0 


nil. 


Charge* on VeisrU taking RtJ'uge only. 
Harbour Tonnage Dues. 

From any port of Great Britain, Ireland, and Isle of 
Man, per ton register 

From any o.'her pari of Europe, the Islmuls of 
tniemsey, dersey, Alderney, Sark, the Faro Isles, 
and Iceland, per ton regUter 


0 0 
0 0 


31 

7 


From any part of Asia, AfVica, or America, to the 
northward of the river La Plata inclusive, and to 
the northward of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Islands of St. Helena. Ascension, Caoe de Verde 
Islands, Canaries, Western Islaiuls, Madeira, 
Azores, Newfoundland, Greenland, and Davis 
.Straits, per Ion register - - - 

Prom any part of South America to the srmthward 
of Rio La Plata, in the Pacific (loean. In Africa and 
Asia, to the eastward of the Ca{)e of Good Hopo • 


« a. A 

0 0 10 
0 1 1 


Pilotnge. 

There are no estddlshed charges, hut made hy 
verbal agreement With the pilots, and vary from 
1/. Is. to ,V., according to the si/e of the vessel. 
Local Lights and Deacons. 
id. per ton register per annum, either foreign or 
coastwise. 

Harbour Boat. 


Inwa ds, foreign. 

For vessel iiodcr liiO tons register - 
Per ditto .ibove 120 tons register 
Coasters, mw.irds. 

Fo- evciy 'essel l.'d) tons register and upwards 
and IcH-- ill proportion. 

Outwards - - m 


0 A r» 

0 7 « 

0 6 0 

- nil. 


f’VesseJs in Foreign and Coasting Trade, with 
or without Cargoes. 

HnrliouT Hue*. *• d. 

Per vessel - - - 


0 4 


Persliii , lo-wled - 
I'er sliip, light - - - 0 8 

Pifotnpc, 

In the winter months, diaught of 
water, tier foot - - - 1 0 

1 n summer, per foot . - 1 3 

lUdl'Ut. 

Sand taken from the harliour with the sanction 
of the lord of the manor and trustees of the 
piers, and a charge made of Is. per ton to 
pa y the expense. _ 


ve«c s, w 
their l o 


300 

200 

1('«) 


.300 

2<M) 

JOO 


H.-irboiir 
Due. to 
tl'.e l.urd 
of the 


Vessels with Cargo in, and Ballast out. 


1 4 I 0 ly , . . 

Vessels sheltering. 

I .. 0 « 1 1 1(1 i» I . . I 

(> 08140 . . 

0 0 8 1 1 0 . 

loUslolAol. e| 

No charge for local lights or beacons. 


7 « 4 
6 6 0 
2 18 2 
‘2 1 10 


Wirw. 


Nature of tlie Dues. 

• rarticiitar* and Kates. 


Harbour dues • 

On every vessel in the Foreign or Coasting trade, being Brilisli, or Foreign privileged: 

If under 1') lon.s, per toil- - - - . . 

£ t. d. 

0 0 1 


1.9 to 4.'i tons, jier register ton - - . . . 

45 tons and uinvards, per register Ion • • - . 

S''easelH in hall.ist, |icr ton - * - - . . 

Foreign vt>(ifiels not privileged, doiilile rates. 

0 0 2 

0 0 4 

0 0 2 

Pilotage • 

Ligbis - - • 

AH vessels, in and out, jier (on register - - - . , 

Tlie same r.itcs for Scotch, English, .ind Irisli lights a*, at other ports. No local lights. 

0 0 3 


V’armoiitii. 

Due* upon Picssr/s del!rering Cat^oe*. 

.3cl. per ton burthen per register of such vessel, anti an ad¬ 
ditional 4(1. per ton upon her first entry in each and every 
year, and also Is. for every vessel for the use of the jner- 
niasier. 

S. U. — Fishing vessel*, with their catch offish, are exempted 
(except fi.hing vesM-ls not belonging to the port of Great 
Yarmouth, which shall pay 1*., for the use of the pier-master). 
Foreign vessel* to pay tlonhle the duties, excein sut h as are 

f irlvilegisi, which pay tliellkcralcs only as are payable by vessels 
lavmg British registers. 

Duet upon Vr*tcU taking Refuge, 
id, per ton burthen per register of such vessels, and an ad- 
dtlionnl 4rf. twr ton upon her first entry In c.ich and every 
year, to lie paid but once in respect ot (he s.ime voyage on 
which the first dues have liuen pmd hy such vessel, and U. fur 
the pier-master. 

Foreign ve.sels to pay double the duties, except such vessels 
as arc privlleg-d hy H. .M.’smo.t honotirahle privy council to 
en'er ports of (lie kingdom upon paying the same duiie. of 
tonnage as are p.skl hy British vessel., in which case such 
vessels shall iiay tlie like rates only as are pay..hie by vevsels 
h.-tving British register*. 

Fishing vessels (exeept fi.hing vessels belonging to the port 
of Great Yarmouth) to pay 1«. only for the u.se of the plcr- 
inaster. 

Charge* Jbr Pilotage in and ont qf the Haven, and et*o the 
Gaitvay* or Channel*, 

Into and Out of tlie Havra. Per Foot. 

- iC #. (/. 

Vewela drawing 8 feet water and under .016 

— 01,8 ~ 9 ftiet -019 


V'essels drawing 9 feet water and under 10 feel 


— 12 


Shipr not Imvlng British registers lo pay onc-fourth 
more than ships with Britisli regUters, except vessels 
pnv.reged hy H. M.'s privy council, in wfdch case 
such vessels not having British registers shall pay 
the like rates of pilotage only as are payable by tihlus 
having Britisli registers. * v 

In and out of the Gatwayser Channels Into the Roads. 

From sea through v 

niiy of the channels f n e . i . . * 

Into Yarmouth f ^(*4 draught of water 6 6 0 

Hoads. J 

From sea throngli. 
any of tb • channels 1 • ,, 

Into Yaimouih I “ 5 IP 0 

Hoads- * 

Outwards from li e roads 14 S 10 O 

— under 14 ~ S i4 l> 

Charge* for BaRatl, 

JmI. per ton for every ton of hall.-tst wliich Is brought ntongsidc 
of tlie vessel in lighters, and if it Is pat on board by tli« 
ll|{hUn*nieny an additionul 6de pfir tra fof ii8aviO||{a 

Local lights and beacons • • all. 


PIMENTO, ALIjSPICE, or JAMAICA PEPPER (Ff. Poivre de Jamrnquej 
Ger. Nelkmpfeffer; It. Pimenti), the fruit of the Myrtus pimentay a beautiful tree 
which grows in great plenty on the hills on the north side of Jamaica, llie berries art- 
spherical, and, when ripe, of a black or darJc purple colour. But, as^the pulp is in thi.s 
state moist and glutinous, the berries are plucked when green and being exposed in the 
sun to dry, they lose their green colour, and become of a reddish brown, 'fhey are 
packed in bags and hogsheads for the European market. Hie more fragrant and smaller 

J U 
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PINCHBECK. — PIN*. 


they nrc, tho better are they accounted. Tliey have an aromatic, agreeable odour, 
resembling that of a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmegs, with tho warm, pungent 
taste of the cloves. Pimento is used in medicine j but its principal use is in the seasoning 
of soups and other dishes. 

“ The returns,” says Mr. Bryan Edwards, “ from a pimento walk In a favourable season are prodi¬ 
gious. A single tree has been known to yield 150 lbs. of the raw fruit, or 100 lbs. of the dried spice ; there 
being commonly a loss in weight of ^ in curing ; but this, like many other of the minor proiluetions, is 
exeettlingly uncertain, and perhaps a very plenteous crop occurs but once in 5 years. The price in tho 
British market, as maybe supposed, fluctuates accordii\gly; but I believe Its average for some years 
past may be set down at 7rf. per lb., exclusive of the duty (3rf.).”— (Vol. ii. p. 372. ed. 1819.) .The price 
of pimento in bond. In the London market, has varied ol late years from 4rf. to hjf/ per lb. 

At tho period when Edwards's woik was published, the annual imports of pimento from Jamaica, 
which supplies more than 9-lOths of the pimento brought to England, amounted to about 672,000 lbs., 
and were decreasing every year — (/oc. cH.). But at an average of the 3 years ending with 1832, the an¬ 
nual imports wore 2,3-19,893 lbs.; and in 1833 they amoiinU'd to 4,844,973 lbs. ; since then, however, there 
has been a considerable falling off m the imports, wliich in 1841 were only 1,013,400 lbs. We subjoin 


An Account of the Quantities of Pimento entered for Consumption in the U. Kingdom, during each of 
the 3 Years ending witli 18-12, and of the Amount of the Duties thereon. 


1 Quamitien. 

Duties. 1 

1S40. 

1811. 

1812. 

1840. 

1811. 

1842. 



CwU. 

£ ». ii. 

£ «. (/. 

£ s. d. 


1 

■i ,074 

_4,.w_2_7_ 

.5,900 19 1 

1,816 1 4 


The duty on pimento, which amounted, when the former edition of this work wan ptjblished, to 5</. per 
lb., was reduced in 1836 to 3d. per lb., and in 1812 to 5s. a cwt. Its price averages in the London market 
ft-om 2\(t.X.Q 3d. per lb , ex. duty. 

PINCHBECK (Ger. Tomhach ; Hu. Tomlmh ; Fr. Tamhac, Similar; It. Tom- 
ha cco ; Sp. Tamhac, Tumhaga'), a name p;iven to one of the many imitations of gold, 
liy melting zinc in various proportions with copper or brass, some alloys result, tijc 
colours of which approach more or less to that of gold. This com])osition is frequently 
employed as a substitute for gold, in tho formation of watch-cases, and various other 
articles of a like description. Pinchbeck is sometimes called Tamhac, and .sometimes 
Simifor, and Petit-or. 

PINE, on FIR, a species of forest free, next, if not superior, to the oak, in point of 
utility and value. There are above 20 species of pine. They d» not bear flat leaves, 
but a specic.s of si)Incs, which, however, arc real leave.s. They are mo.stly, though not 
all, evergreens ; hut the appearance of the tree, as well as the quality of the timber, 
varies with the species, and also with tho situation in which it grows. Generally 
speaking, the timber is hardest and best in expo.scd cold situations, and where its 
growth is slow. \Vc shall only notice those species, the timber of wliich is most in use 
in this country. 

1. Scotch Pine (Pimts .sgircstris) is a native of the Scotch mountains, and of most 
northern parts of Europe; heiiy^ common in Russia, Denmark, Sw'edcn, Norway, and 
Eapland. It is straight, abruptly branched, rising in favourable situations to tlic heiglit 
of 80 or 90 feet, and being from 3 to d feet in diameter. It is at perfection when 70 or 
80 years old. The colour of the wood differs considerably ; it is generally of a reddish 
yellow, or of a honey yellow, of various degrees of brightne.ss. It 1ms no larger 
transverse .septa, and it has a strong resinous odour and taste. In the best tind>er, the 
annual rings are thin, not exceeding ^f^th of an inch in thickness; tlie dark parts of the 
rings of a bright reddish colour ; tlie wood hard and dry to the feel, neitlicr leaving a 
woolly surface after tho saw, nor filling its teeth with resin. The best Norway is tlio 
finest of this kind, and the best Riga and Memel are not much inferior. The inferior 
sorts have thick annual rings ; in .some, the dark parts of the ring are of a honey 
yellow, the wood heavy, and filled with a soft resinous matter, feels clammy, and chokes 
the saw. Timber of this kind is not durable, nor fit for bearing strains. In some 
inferior .species, the wood is spongy, contains less resinous matter, and presents a woolly 
surface after the .saw. Swedish timber is often of this kind. 

Scotch fir is the mo.st durable of the pine species. It was the opinion of the cele¬ 
brated Mr. Brindley, “that red Riga deal, or pine wood, would endure as long as oak 
in all situations.” Its lightness and stiffness render it superior to any other material 
for beams, girders, joists, rafters, &'c. It is much used in joiners’ work, as it is more 
easily wrought, stands better, is much cheaper, and is nearly, if not quite, as durable 
os oak. 

Scotch fir is exported from Norway and Sweden, under the name of redwood. Norway 
exports no trees above 18 inches diameter, consequently there is much sapwood; but 
the heart wood is both stronger and more durable than that of larger trees from other 
situations. Riga exports a considerable quantity under the name of masts and spars : 
pieces Irom 18 to 25 IncRcs diameter are called masts, and are usually 70 or 80 feet in 
length ; those of less than 18 inches diameter are called spars .—(See Riga.) Yellow 
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deals and planks arc imported from various parts of Norway, Sweden, Prussia, Ilus.sia, 
fyc. Tar, pitch, and turpentine are obtained from the Scotch fir. t—(S ee these titles.) 
When the tree has attained to a proper age, it is not injured by the extraction of these 
products. 

2. Spruce Pine. — Of this there are 3 species: <hc Norway spruce, or Pinus ahies ; 
white spruce, or Pimts alba ; and black spruce, or Pinus nigra, 'fbese are noble trees, 
rising in straight stems from 150 to 200 feet in height. They yield the timber known 
by the name of white fir, or dealj from its always being imported in deals or planks. 

Deals imported from Christiania are in the highest estimation.—(See Christiania,) 
The trees are usually cut into 3 lengths, generally of about 1 2 feet each,; and are after* 
wards cut into deals by saw-mills, each length yielding 3 deals. 'Ilie Norway spruce 
thrives very well in Britain, and produces timber little inferior to the foreign : it is 
somewhat softer, and the knots arc extremely hard. 

TLlie white spruce, or Pinus alboy is brought from Briti.sh North America. The wood 
is not so resinous as the Norway .spruce : it is tougher, lighter, and more liable to twist 
in drying. 

The black spruce, or Pinus nigra^ is also an American tree ; but it is not much im¬ 
ported into this country. The black and white spruce derive their names from the 
colour of the bark ; the wood of both being of the same colour. 

'I'he colour of .spruce fir, or white deal, is yellowish or brownisli white; the hard 
part of the annual ring a darker shade of tlie same colour ; it often has a silky lustre, 
especially in the American and Britisli grown kinds. Each annual ring consists of two 
parts j the one hard, the other softer. The knots are generally very hard. The clear 
and straight-grained kinds arc often tough, but not very difficult to work, and stand 
cxtrL'iiuOy well when properly seasoned. White deal, as imported, .shrinks about 
part in becoming quite dry. 

3. Weymouth Pine, or White Pine (Pinus strobus), is a native of North America, 
and is imported in large logs, often more than 2 feet square and 30 feet in length. It 
is one of the largest and most useful of the American trees, and makes excellent masts; 
but it is not durable, nor fit for large t:mbcr.s, being very subject to dry rot. It has a 
peculiar odour. 

4. Silver Fir (Pinus piccft) is a native of the mountains of Siberia, Germany, and 
Switzerland, and is common in British plantations. It is a large tree, and yields the 
Stras!)urg turpentine. The wood is of good quality, and much used on the Continent 
both for carpentry and shij) building. The harder fibres are of a yellow colour, com- 
]Kict, and resinous ; the .softer nearly white. I.<ikc the other kinds of fir, it is light and 
stiff, and does not bend much under a considerable load; consequently, floors con¬ 
structed of it remain permanently level. It is subject to the worm. It has been said to 
last longer in the air than in the water; and, therefore, to be fitter for the upper parts 
of bridges, than for piles and piers. 

5. Larch (Phius larix). There arc 3 species of this valuable tree; I European, 
and 2 American. The variety from the Italian Alps is the most esteemed, 'and lias 
lately been extensively introduced into plantations in Great Britain. It is a straight 
and lofty tree, of raj)id growth. A tree 79 years of age was cut down at Blair Athol, 
in 1817, which contained 2.72 cubic feet of timber; and one of 80 years of age, at 
DunkeUl, measured 300 cubic feet. The mean size of the trunk of the larch may be 
taken at 4.5 feet in length, and 33 inches tliameter. The wood of the European larch 
is generally of a honey yellow colour, the liard part of the annual rings of a redder 
cast; .sometimes it is brownish white. In common w ith the other species of pine, each 
annual ring consists of a hard and a soft part. It generally has a silky lustre ; its 
colour is browner than that of the Scotch pine, and it is much tougher. It is more 
difficult to work than Riga or Memel timber; hut the surface is better when once it 
is obtained. It hears driving bolts and nails better than any other species of resinous 
wood. When perfectly dry, it .stands well; but it warps much in seasoning. 

It is in all situations extremely durable. It is useful for every purpose of building, 
whether external or internal; it makes excellent ship timber, masts, boats, posts, rails, 
and'furniture. It is peculiarly adapted for flooring hoards, in situations where there is 
much wear, and for staircases: in the latter, its fine colour, when rubbed with oil, is 
much preferable to that of the black oaken staircases to he seen in some old mansions 
It is well adapted for doors, shutters, and the like ; and, from the beautiful colour of its 
wood when varnished, painting is not necessary, — (We have abstracted these particulars 
from Mr. Tredgold's excellent work. The Principles of Carpentrg, pp. 209—217.) 

PINE-APPLE, OR ANANAS, though a tropical fruit, is now extensively culti¬ 
vated in hothouses in this country, and^ well known to every one. When of *a good 
sort and healthy, it is the most luscious, and, perhaps, the best fruit that thjs dOuntry 
produces ; and when carefully cultivated, is superior in point of quality to ^hatff rod need 
in the West Indies. A pine-apple raised at Stackpool Court, Pembrokeshire, and 
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PINT. — PIRACY. 


served up at the coronation dinner of George IV., weighed 10 lbs. 8 oz.— {Vegetable 
Substancesy p. 379., Lib. Entert. Knowledge.") 

PINT, a measure used chiefly in the measuring of liquids. Tlie word is High 
Dutch, and signifies a little measure of wme. The English pint used to be of 2 sorts; 
the one for wine, the other for beer and ale. Two pints make a quart; 2 quarts 
a ]}Ottle; 2 pottles a gallon, &c. Tlie pint. Imperial liquid measure, contains 34*659 
cubic inches. 

PIPE, a wine measure, usually containing 105 (very nearly) Imperial, or 126 wine 
gallons. Two pipes, or 210 Imperial gallons, make a tun. But, in practice, the size of 
•the pipe varies according to the description of wine it contains. Thus, a pipe of jiort 
contains 138 wine gallons, of sherry 130, of Lisbon and Bucellas 140, of Madeira 110, 

. and of Vidonia 120. The pipe of port, it is to be observed, is seldom accurately 138 
gallons, and it is usual to-charge what the vessel act mill y contains, 

PIPE-CLAY, a species of clay abounding in Devonshire, and other parts of England, 
employed in the manufacture of various sorts of earthenware, and in bieacliing. 

. PIRACY, consists in committing those acts of robbery and violence upon the seas, 
that, if committed upon land, Avould amount to felony. 

Pirates hold no commission or delegated authority from any sovereign or state, em¬ 
powering them to attack others. They can, therefore, be only regarded in the light 
of robbers or assassins. They are, as Cicero has truly stilted, the common enemies of 
all (communes hontes omnium); and the law of nations gives to every one the right to 
pursue and exterminate them without any previous declaration of war; but it is not 
allowed to kill them without trial, excei>t in battle. Those who surrender, or are 
taken prisoners, must be brought before the proper magistrates, and dealt with ac¬ 
cording to law. 

By the ancient common law of England, piracy, if committed by a suljject, was held 
to lie a species of treason, being contrary to his natural allegiance ; and, by an alleii, to 
be felony only: but since the statute of treasons (25 Edw. 3. c. 2.), it is held to he 
only felony in a subject. Formerly this offence was only cognisable by the admiralty 
courts, which proceed by the rules of the civil law; but it being inconsistent with the 
liberties of the nation that any man’s life should be taken away, unless by the judgment 
of his peers, the statute 28 Hen. 8. c, 15. established a new jurisdiction for this 
purpose, which proceeds according to the course of common law. 

It was formerly a question whether the Algerines, and other African states, should 
be considered pirates: but, however exceptionable their conduct miglit liavc heeu on 
many occasions, and however hostile their policy might be to the interests of hu¬ 
manity, still, as they had been subjected to what may be called regular govorninents, 
and had been admitted to enter into treaties with other powers, they could not be 
treated as pirates. 

Pirates having no right to make conquests, or to seize upon what belongs to others, 
capturciby them does not divest the owner of his property. At a very early period of 
our history, a law was made for the restitution of property taken by pirates, if fouml 
within the realm, whether belonging to strangers or Englishmen: hut any foreigner 
suing upon this statute must prove that, at the time of the capture, his own sovereign 
and the sovereign of the captor were in mutual amity ; for it is held that piracy cannot 
be committed by the subjects of states at war with each other. 

Piracy was almost universally practised in the heroic ages. Instead of being es¬ 
teemed infamous, it was supposed to be honourable. —(Latrocinimn niuris ghriin hahe- 
batnr. — Justin, lib. xliii. e. 3.) Menelaiis, in the Odyssey, does not hesitate to inform 
his guests, who admired his riches, that they were the fruit of Ids piratical expeditions 
— (lib. iv. ver. 90.); and such, indeed, was the way in which most of the Greek princes 
amassed great wealth. — ( Goguel, Origin of Laws, vol. i. p. 383. Eng. trans.) 

llie prevalence of this piratical sjiirit in these early ages may, perhaps, be explained 
by the infinite number of small independent states into which tlie country was divided, 
and the violent animosity coastantly subsisting amongst them. In this way ferocious 
and predatory liabits were universally diiruscd and kept alive; and it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that those who were at all time.s liable to he attacked by hosts of enemies, .should 
very accurately examine the grounds upon which they attacked other.s. According, 
however, as a more improved system of government grew up, Greece, and a few states, 
as Athens, Corinth, Stc., had attained to distinction by their naval power, piracy was 
made a capital offence ; but though repressedi it was never entirely put down. Cilicia 
was at all times the great stronghold of the pirates of antiquity : and in cdnsequence of 
the decline of the maritime forces of Athens, Rhodes, &c., which had kept them in 
check, they increased so much in nurahers^nd audacity as to insult the majesty of 
Rome herself; so that it became necessary to send Pompey against them, with a large 
"ileet and army, and more extensive powers than had been ever previously conferred on 
any Rnnitm general. 
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During the anarchy pf the middle ages, when every baron considered himself a sort 
of independent prince, entitled to make war on others, piracy was universally practised. 
The famous Hanseatic League was formed chiefly for the purpose of protecting the 
ships of^the confederated cities from tlie attacks of the pirates by which the Baltic was 
then infested. The nuisance was not Anally abated in Europe till the feudal system 
bad been subverted, and the ascendancy of the law everywliere secured. In more 
modern times, some of the smaller West India islands have been the great resort of 
pirates : latterly, however, they have been driven from most of their haunts in that 
quarter. Tliey are still not unfrequently met with in the Indian seas east of Sumatra. 

Besides tliose acts nf robbery and depredation upon the high seas, which, at common lair, constltuliM 
piracy, some (»thcr ollences have been-tnclndwl under that term. Thus, bytbestat.lt & 12 Will. 3. C. 7.,^ 
if any natural-born subject ouunmts any act of liastiMty ii|)o<i the High seas against others of his Malesty** 
subjects, under colour of a commission from any foreign power, this, though it would only be an act of' 
war in an alien, shall be construed piracy in a subject. And furtlter, any commander or other seafarin j: 
person betraying his trust. a)id running away witii ar^y sliip, boat, ordnance, ammunition, or goods, or 
ifh'lding them up voltmittrily to a pirnte, or conspiring to do these acts ; or any person aMaulting the com¬ 
mander of a vessel, to hinder iiim from fighting in defence of his (,hip, or confining him, or causing or 
endeavouring to eairse a revolt on board, siiall for oacli of these offences be adjudged a pirate, felon, and 
robber, aixl snail suffer deatii, wliether he ho prlneipal, or merely aeressory by setting forth such pirates, 
or abetting tiiem before tlic fact, or receiving 1 hem, or coneeaUng them or their goods after it; and the 
stat. 4 (leo. t. e. 2. exjuessly excludes the prineifHds from the b<Mielit <»f clergy. By tl»e stat. S Geo. 1 . c. 24., 
the trading with known pirate?, or fnrni.shing fin'in with stores or arnmiihltion, o~ fitting out any vessel 
for that purpose, or in any wise eousuUt«»g, combining, confederating, or corresponding w'ith them ; or the 
forcibly boarding any m<'rehant ve.ssel, tiiofigh without seizing or c.irrying her off, and destroying or 
throwing any of the goo<ls nverl>oj\rd. shall be dciuned pir.icy; and sucii accessaries to piracy as are 
desfrii)cd by the statute of King W'illiam arc declared to be principal pirates, and all pirates convicted 
by virtue of tills act are made felons without benefit of clergy. To encourage the defence of merchant 
vessels against pirates, the eommander.s and seamen wounded, and tiie widows of such seamen as are slniii 
in any engagement with pirat»'s, are entdled to a bounty, to be divided among them, not exceeding tbo 
one fiftieth p.irt of tlie value of tlic cargo saved ; and tlie wounded seamen are entitled to the pension of 
flrc'cnwieli Hospital — (11 & 12 Will.W.c.^. ;S Geo. I. c 24.) 'i'iie first of these statutes also enacts, that 
if any mariner or inferior ofiiccr of any Kiiglisii ship derline or refuse to light when comnianded bv tho 
master, or shall utti'r any words to discourage the other mariners from defending the same, he shall loso 
all tlie wages due to liiin, together with sitcli gsiods .as he liaih m liie ship, and bo imprison^ and kept to 
hard labour fur G months. 

Tiio G (leo. 4. c. 4‘). enact.s th.it a bounty sliall be paid to thie olTit'crs ;md erews of such of his Mfy'estyV 
fillips of war as may be engaged in tin* actual taking-, sinking, burning, or otherwise destroying uny vessel 
or boat manned by pirates, of 2f)/. for e.aeh pirate taken or kill-e<l during the attack, and of Kl. for every 
other man of the crew not taken or killed, who shall have bt'eu aWvo on board the said piratical vessel at 
tlie attack tliereuf. 

The same .statute (J3.) enacts that vessels and otlier property taken from pirates, proved to have 
helongi'd to any of Iiis Majesty’s subjects, are to lie delivered uji to them, on tiieir paying u sum of money 
as salvage, equal to l-8tli jiart of the true value of the same. 

PISTACIIIA OR PISTACHIO NUTS (Ger. Phlaxchm; Du. Phtasjes i Fr, 
Vhtaches ; It. Pistacchi^ Fastucchi; Sp. Alfoeipos ; T.at. Pistariie)^ the fruit of the 
Pisluchin i^eray a kind of turpentine tree. It g^ow.s naturally in Arabia, PersUi and 
Syria; also in Sicily, whence tho nuts are annually brought to us. Tliey are oblong 
and iiointed, about tlic size and shape of a (llbert, including a kernel of a pale greenish 
colour, covered with a yellowish or rcddisli skin. They have a pleasant, sweetish, 
unctuous taste, resembling th,at of sweet almonds; their princijial difference from which 
consists in their having a greater degree of .sweetness, accompanied with alight grateful 
flavour, and in being more oily. Pistaehias imported from the East are superior to 
those raised in Europe. — (Lewis’s Mat, Med.) 

I’l'J^CH (Ger. Peck; Fr. Poi.v, lirai; It. Pece; Sp. Pez ; llus. Sm<d<i gustt^)^ the 
residuum which remains on inspissating tar, or boiling it down to dryness. It is 
extensively used in ship building, and fur other purposes. I.arge quantities are manu¬ 
factured in Great Britain; hut excbisive of these, 13,284 cwts. imported from foreign 
countries w'ere entered for consumption in 1841 ; and as the duty, which was then |0r/. 
a cwt., was reduced in 1842 to 6d,j a farther increase of consumption may be anti¬ 
cipated. 

An nllnwance is to be made for tare on piteli, of 03 lbs. each on Archangel casks, 3G lbs. each on 
Swedish do., and 56 lbs. each on American do. 

PLANE, a forest tree, of which there are 2 species ; the Oriental plane (Platanut 
Orientalis)^ and the Occidental plane (Phttantis Occideutalis.) 

Tlie Oriental plane is a native of the Levant, and other Eastern countries, and is 
considered one of the finest of trees. It grow.s to about 60 feet in height, and has been 
known to exceed 8 feet in diameter. Its wood is much like beech, but more figured, 
and is used for furniture and such like articles. The Occidental plane is a native of 
North Aqicrica, and is one of the largest of the American trees, being sometimes more 
than 12 feet in diameter. The wood of the Occidental plane is harder than that of the 
Oriental. It is very durable in water. 

The tree known by the name of plane in England, is the sycamore, or great maple 
(Acer pseudo-platanus). It is a large tjee, grows quickly, and stands the sea spray 
better than most trees. The timber i.s very close and compact, easily wrought, and not 
liable either to splinter or warp. It is generally of a brownisli white or yellowish 
white colour, and sometimes it is very beautifully curled and mottled. In tbia. state it 
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takes a fine polish, and bears varnishing well. It is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of saddle trees, wooden dishes, and a variety of articles of furniture and machinery. 
When kept dry, anti protected from worms, it is pretty durable ; but it is quite as 
liable as beech to be attacked by them. —- ( Trethiold, p. 19(J.) 

PLANKS (Ger. and Du. Plnnken; Da. Planker; Sw. Planhor \ Fr. Planches, 
Purdnges ; Uus. Toht'hle olosku), thick strong boards, cut from various kinds of wood, 
e'^pecially oak and pine. Planks are usually of the thickness of from 1 inch to 4. 
They are imported in large quantities from the northern parts of Europe, particularly 
from the ports of Christiania, Dantzic, Archangel, Petersburg, Narva, llevel, Riga, and 
Memel, as w^ll as from several parts of North America. 

PLANTAIN, on 11 AN ANA, thepnlpy frnitof the A///sor paradtsiaca, an herbaceous 
plant, extensively cultivated in most intertropical countries, but especially in Mexico. 
It is not, like most other fruits, used merely as an occasional luxury, but is rather an esta¬ 
blished article of subsistence. Being loiig and extensively cultivated, it has drverged into 
numerous varieties, the fruit of which differs materially in size, flavour, and colour. That 
of some is not above 2 or .S inches long, while that of others is not much short of afoot; 
some sorts arc sweet, and of a flavour not unlike*nor inferior to that of a good mellow 
pear; but the larger kind are, for the most part, coarse and farinaceous. The latter 
are either used fresh or dried in the sun, in which latter state they are occasionally 
ground into meal and made into bread. In Mexico, the sweeter sorts are frequently 
pressed and dried, as flgs are in Europe ; and, while they are not very inferior to the last 
mentioned fruit, they arc infinitely cheaper. 

“ 1 doubt,” snys M. Humboldt, “ whoth.-r there he any other plant that produces so great a quan¬ 
tity of nutritive sub>.tanco in i-o small a .'■i)ace. Eight or <J months til'cr the sucker is planted, it begins 
to develope its cluster. The fruit may he gatluned in the 10th or Htli month. When the stalk is cut, 
there is always found, among the mimerous shoots that have taken root, ii sprout (phnpo/lo), which, being 
2-3ds the height of Its parent, plant, beai s fi uit 3 monllis l.iter. Thus a plantation ot han.anas i)erpetimtc's it¬ 
self, without requiring any care on the part of m.an. furilier than to cut the stalks when the fi uit has ripened, 
and to stir the eartli gently (mco or tw ice a year about the roots. A piece of ground of KM) square metres 
of surface will contiijn from 30 to 40 plants. I)«iring tlie course of a year tlii.s same piece of ground, reckon¬ 
ing the weight of the cluster at from If) to 20 kllog. only, will yield ‘2,000 kilog., or more than 4,000 lbs., 
of nutritive substance. Wh it a difTerence between this product and that of the ccieal grasses in nic st 
paits of I'Kirope ! The same extent of land planted witti wlieat would not produce above 30 lbs. ; and 
hot more than !)0 llis. <'f pot.itoes. lienee the jirodiict of (he banana is to that of wheat ns 133 to 1, and 
to that of potatoes as 44 to 1.” — (E.\satst(r la A’ouvflle Kspagnr, tom. ii. p. 3k8. ‘2d. ed.) 

'I'he banana forms a principal part of the food of the people of Mexico ; and the apathy and indolence 
of the natives in the tioras calicaU’s, or liot legions, has been ascribed, and probably with good reason, 
to the facility with whicli It siif)j>Iies them witli subsistence. It is by no means in such extensive use in 
tropical Asia ; and comes now here in it into competition w ith corn as an article of food. 

I’liATE, the (lenoriiinatioii usually given to gold and silver wrought into articles of 
household furniture. 

In order partly to prevent fraud, and partly fiir the purpose of collecting a revenue, 
the manufacture of plate is placed under certain regulations. Tho.se who carry it on 
are obliged to take out a licence, renewable annually on the 31st of July. Assay oflices 
are established in diflerent places; and any one selling any article previously to its 
having been assayed and marked, forfeits .50/. —(.2*1 6Vo. 3. c. .53.) No plate is passed 
at the assay offices, unle.ss it bo of the fineness of the old standard or 11 oz. and 2 
dwts., or of the new standard of 11 oz. and 10 dwts. Gold plate, wdth the exception 
of gold watch-cases, is to pay a duty of ITs. an o/., and silver plate a duty of l.s-. Cut ; 
but watch-cascs, chains, tippings, mountings, collars, bottle tickets, teaspoons, he, are 
exempted. The 52 Geo. 3. c. 143. made the counterfeiting, or the transference from 
one ])iece of ])late to another, of the marks, stamps, &c. impressed on plate by the 
asSayers, felony w ithout the benefit of clergy. But the ofleiiee is now punhliable by 
transportation or imprisonment only. —(1 Will. 4. c, 0Y>.) 

The .subjoined account (from Purler's Progress of the. Nation, iii. 25.) gives a very com¬ 
plete view jjf the jilate manufacture from 1800 downwards. It appears from it that 
the annual consumption of silver plate has increased from about 800,000 oz. at the 
commencement of the century, to about 1,050,000 oz. at present. Most persons may, 
perhaps, be inclined to think that this is not so great an increase as might have been 
anticipated from the increased wealth and population of the country. But it should be 
borne in mind that this account refers only to articles of standard silver and gold, and 
that the great consumption of the precious metals consist.s in plated gilt articles, 
which are now made of a very superior quality. Owing also to the fact of old plate 
being held in the greatest estimation, but little of it is melted down to be remanu¬ 
factured, so that the principal con.sumptlon is by new families. The returns fqr the year 
1826, in the subjoined Table, aflTord a striking proof of this. During a considerable 
portion of that year a crowd of speculators, most of wliom were previously worth little 
or nothing, believed they bad made large fortunes,and launched out, with the proverbial 
ostentation of parvenus, into all .sorts of lavish expenditure. Ilcnce the wonderful in¬ 
crease in the demand for plate in the course of that year. No doubt, also, the con¬ 
sumption of plate appears less than it really is, from the fiicility with wbioh the duties 
'are evaded. We subjoin 
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Account of the Number of Ounces of Gold and Silver Plate upon which Duty was paid, and for which 
Drawback was allowed, showing the Quantity reiaitiod for Home Use in each Year, in the unaermen* 
tioned Year?, from 1800 to 1850. ___ 



Duty paid on 

lirawbatk allowwl on 

Retained for Home Uh«. j 

January, 

(iold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Sliver. 


rt....,... 


Otiaais. 

Ouncei, 

OuncfS. 

Oir»ce«. 

ISOl 

5,251 

902,906 

77 

112.705 

6,174 

760,261 

180A 

4,8.54 

908,788 

21 

114,829 

4,8.33 

787,969. 


6,382 


5.3 

71.1 16 

6,329 

1,171,092 




29 

.55,948 

6,750 

918,297 

1820 

6.037 

l,i.30,'l0l 

1,007 

1I6,.507 

4,1.30 

1.113,.597 




.3,735 

111,2*14 

2,916 

067,086 

1822 


1,022.701 

1,1.36 

120.600 

?r,998 

902,164 

1823 


1,027,722 

1,370 

61,78.3 

5,627 

962,939 

1821 

6.516 

1,073,241 

20 

97,016 

6,496 

976,228 



1,25.8,658 

.38 

70,482 

7,624 

1,188,176 

1820 

8;i80 

1,.585,254 

61 

112,017 

8,405 

1.473,237' 



1,217,880 


71,493 

7 

1,I76,.387 

182S 

7,266 

1,20-,887 

10 

60,910 

7,256 

1,146,977 

1^29 


1 ,.36 1 ,3.32 

2 

86,157 

7,104 

1,275,175 

183U 

6,(41 

1,271..322 

12 

109,907 

6,429 

1.161,41.5 

18.TI 



6 

81,444 

5,710 

992,.5.32 

18.T2 

4,574 

826,0.52 

9 

100,127 

4,.565 

72.5,925 

1833 

5,189 

914^096 

15 

79.0.59 

5,174 

8.34.437 

1834 

5,434 

879,117 

2 

72,005 

6,4.32 

807,112 

18.35 

6,1 16 

1,050,232 


102,251 

6,116 

9 47,981 

1830 

6,678 

1.071,020 

16 

110,217 

6,062 

960,779 

1837 

7,066 

1,2'2.‘K() 


164,064 

7,906 

1,108,856 

18.38 

6,811 

1,17.8,.56.S 

4 

177,539 

6,807 

1,001,029 

18.39 

6.7.81 

1,1'>.5,4S.3 

21 

161,4.58 

6,7(.3 

1,0.34,025 

18 10 

6.875 

1,270,390 

7 

1.55.923 

6,868 

1,114,467 

1811 

6,9'J2 

1,200,266 

7 

179,904 

6,9S5 

1.029,.362 

1842 

6,.580 

1,149,070 

5 

160,495 

6,575 

9»8r575 

1813 

6,3(15 

1,0‘2(>.0I6 

4 

171,57 4 

6..301 

8.54,472 

1841 

6,11.5 

911,220 

2 

122,089 

6,41.3 

788,531 

18 15 

7,242 

1,02.5,112 

8 

170,987 

7,234 

8.54,425 

IS 10 

8,0,30 

1,1.58,0.50 

16 

181,759 

8,020 

976,291 

1847 

8,3.35 

1,188,7.36 1 

18 

167,513 

8.317 

1,021,223 

18(8 

7,629 

1,019,208 

5 

161,1.83 

7.024 

887,78.5 

1849 

6,S10 

750,3S8 


109,1.36 

6,810 

647,252 

1850 

7.37.3 

_1 

.3 

76.7.59 

7.370 

6.59.106 


It Is not easy to account for the nearly stationary demand for jdate as exhibited in tills return. Most 
probably It has been inuinlv occasioned by the greater use of plated articles, which have, to a great 
extent, been substituted for tiiosc made of silver. Perhaps, also, it may be in part accounted for by the 
fat of tlie cost of gold and silver li.iving increased from I8()0 down to 1819 or 1850, Kut a largo increase 
in tlifi consumption of the precious metals may now be expected to result from their increasing supply 
and dhninisiiing value. 

PL ATI N A, a iiiotal which, in respect of scarcity, beauty, ductility, and indestructi* 
hility, is hardly inferior to s<dd, was unknown in Europe till about the middle of last 
century, when it began to be imported in small quantities from South America. It has 
.since been di'.oovercd in Estremadura in Spain, and, more recently, in the Ural Moun¬ 
tains iu Asiatic Russia, where it is now raised in %cry consideralile quantities. 

Platiiin is of a white colour, like silver, but uot so bright, and has no taste or smell. Its hardness ig 
iiitennediute between copper and iron. Its si>erific gravity is about 21*5, tliat of gold being 19’3 ; so that 
It is tlie lioaviest body with wliich wc are acnuainted. It is exceedingly ductile and malleable; it may be 
hammered out into very thin plates, and drawn into wires not exceeding l»1940tli of an inch in diameter. 
In tliese properties it is probably infeiior to gold, but it scorns to sin pass all ihe other metals. Its tenacity 
is such, tiiat n wire of jilatiiia 0*078 incli in diameter is capable of supporting a weight of 274*31 lbs. 
avoiidupois without breaking. It is one of the most Inlusible of all metals ; but pieces of it may be 
welded together without di-Ihculty when heated to whiteness. It is nut in the smallest degree altered by 
the action of air or water. — { 77io?«stm’A- Chenihtri/.) 

The late Dr. Wollaston discovered a method oi fusing platinn, and consequently, of rendering it easily 
available in the arts. The Russians have, within these few years, issucu plalina coins of the value of 
3, 6, and 20 silver rouble.H. Plalina first began to be an object of attention in Russia iu 1824, w hen 1 pood 
33 lbs. were collected. In iH.'fii, the produce amounted to 138 poods 42 lbs. In 1831, a piece of iintlvo 
nlatlna was discovered at Demidofi’s gold mines, weighing 29 lbs. 2^ zoU. — {Official Statements pub¬ 
lished by the Russian Government.} 

PLATTING, slips of bast, cane, straw, &c. woven or plaited for making into hats, 
&c. —(See Hats, Stuaw.) 

PLUMS, the fruit of tlie Pruuus domestical are too well known to require any de¬ 
scription. They were introduced into England in tlie 15th century, and are cultivated 
iu all parts of the country. There are said to be nearly 300 varieties of plums. ^ 

PLUMBAGO. See Black Lead. 

POMEGRANATE, POMEG RANATES (Ger. GranatUpfel; Fr. Grenades; It. 
Granaiit Melagrani; Sp. Granadns\ the fruit of the pomegranate tree (^Punica granntum). 
This tree, which grows to the height of 15 o*r 20 feet, appears to be a native of Persia, 
whence it has been conveyed, on the one side, to Southern Europe, and on the other to 
the tropical parts of Asia, and eventuiilly to the New World. The fruit is a pulpy, 
many-seeded berry, the size of an orange, covered with a thick, brown, coriaceous rind. 
The pulp has a reddish colour, and u pleasant subacid taste. The value of the fruit 
depends on the smallness of the seed and the largene.ss of the pulp. The flnest, called 
by the PersiatLS, hadana^ or scedles,s, is imported into India from Caubul and Candahar, 
where the pomegranate grow.s in petfection. The tree thrives all the way to tlte equator : 
but, within the tropics, the fruit is hardly fit for use. The pomegranates brought to 
England from the south of Europe and the West Indies are very inferior to those of 
Persia. •— (^Private information.^ 

POPLAR (Gcr. PappsI, Pappelhaum; Du. PopcUer; Fr. PeupUer; It, Pioppa i 
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5?p. Alamo I Lat. Popvlus). Of the poplar (Poptt/ws of botanists) there are about 15 
species described; of these 5 are common in England; viz. the common or White^ the 
hlack^ the Aspen or trembling poplar, the AbeJe or great white poplar, and the Lombardy 
poi)lar. In most favourable situations, the white poplar grows with great rapidity, some¬ 
times sending forth shoots 1C feet long in a single season. The wood is soft, and not 
very durable unless kept dry ; but it is light, not apt either to swell or shrink, and easily 
wrought. The Lombardy poplar grows rapidly, and shoots in a complete spire to a 
great lieight; its timber does not differ materially from that of the white poplar. It 
is very light; and is, therefore, well adapted for the manufacture of packing-cases. None 
of the species is lit for large timbers.—( Tredyold's Principles of Carpentry ; Veget. Sub.^ 
Lib. of Entert. Knowledge. ) 

POPULATION. It would be quite inconsistent with the objects and limits of 
this*work, to attempt giving in this place any explanation of the laws which regulate 
tlic progress of population. It may, indeed, be thought that the word has no business 
here. However, as it is frequently of importance in commercial questions, and in others 
affecting commercial interests, to be able to compare the consumption of an article 
Avith the population, we believe we shall gratify our readers by laying before them 
the following Tables, showing the results of the different censuses that have been 
taken of the population of Great Britain and Ireland, and showing also the increase in 
the population of the principal British cities. 

I — TaUt' oxliibltUag the Population of Ireland in ia21, 1831, 1811, and 1851. necordlng tn the Censuses 
of these Years, and showing the Increase or Decrease per Cent, in the intervening Periods. 


CounUcs, Sec. 

1S'21. 

Iucrca.^e 

Deerea'«e 
per Cent. 

1831. 

Incre.tse 

or 

De< rea«e 
per (’em. 

1811. 

Increase 

Deirease 
per (.7ent. 

1851. 

Lfintter. 









Cnriow 



Ine. 3 

81,0S8 

Ini-. .5 

80,228 

Dec. 21 

68,0.59 

Dulilin County - 


l.'Xl.dll 

22 

I70,ol2 

iVr. 21 

] 10,017 

Inc. 4g 

116,7.11 

City 


lN.i,.S,Sl 

9 

201,15.5 

Inc, 1 i 

21 .^720 

11 

25.S,.1(, 1 

Kild.ire 



9 

lOS.lVI 

0 

111,188 

Dec. 16 

95,088 



l.iHjW 

(i 

100,91.5 


1,S.1,.1I9 

2.1 

1.18,773 

KilktMitiT City 



2 

2.1.711 

Dec. 20 

19,071 


l'»,973 

(-t>uuty - 


IM.dHH 

9 

14 1,22.5 

2 

110.857 

Dec. 2.1 

112,(180 



l«7,.'>70 

4 

1I2..55S 

2 

H5,191 

28 

82,.150 



101,(111 

7 

107,181 

4 

111,979 

18 

90,812 

Town 


l«,l IS 

Dec. 4 

I7..1(.5 

Dec.41 

16,201 

Inc-. .1.J 

16,.8 1.5 

Mo.uh - 


I.VJ.IH.T 

Ino. 11 

I7(>.82fi 

Inc. 1 

181,828 


140,7.50 

County • 



8 

115,->51 

5 

15.1,'». () 

28 

lll.r.‘23 



CiS.SlU 

0 

l.V>,872 

3 

1 ll,.1(8) 

21 

111,109 

W’cst’ijvd 


i 7 ti,s(m 

7 

182,71.1 

11 

202,011 

10 

180,1.59 

WicklOMf 

- 

1 l(»,7f.7 

10 

121,.557 

3 

1'2(>,1 1.1 

21 

98,978 

T.-til 

• 

1,7.'>7,IU‘2 

Inr. 9 

1,909,713 

Inc. .1 

1,97.1,7.11 

D.rf'l.li 

1,072,591 

Mumter. 









Clare - 

• 

208.089 

21 

258,122 

11 

280,19 1 

Dec. 2.5 

212,128 

Curie County 


(j29,7Sfi 

12 

70.1.710 

9 

77.1, lO.S 

2.1 


Ct>rk City 

• 

ino.ti'.s 

0 

107,010 

Di e. 2.0 

80,720 


81,715 

Kerry - 



22 

20.1,1'rt 

Ino. 12 

29,1,880 

Der. 19 

2.18,-219 

r.linerii-k County 


2 IS,1-2 

0 

2 IS,.SOI 

13 

28 1,0,18 

28 

20S,(;sH 

hfim-rii-k City - 


.VJ,0t5 

12 

0(»,55t 

Dec. 27A 

48,,1'i* 

Inc. 10 

.5.1,118 

Tivi-erarv 



16 

40‘2,5(..1 

Inc. 8 

115,553 

Dec, 25 

.111,187 

W.itei ford 


) 27,8 l i 

15 

lis.213 

11 

172,971 

21 

1.18,754 

Waierfora C.'ty - 


2S,f.79 


28,821 


21,210 

Inr, 

25,2'(7 

Total 


l,'.).1.»,f;i2 

Itu . 1.5 

2,227,1.52 

Ino, 8 

2,190,1(31 

Dec. 22i 

1,857,412 

UMer. 











217,081 

2.1 

20S,fS-. 

n 

270,188 

Dee. 9 

251,381 

Iluifu't 


45,177 

02 

48.221 

.50 

75,.1l)8 

Inc. .1.1 

10(»,.100 



8,023 

8 

8,700 

« 

9,179 

Dev. 11 

8,.120 

A r,nn;(h 


197,427 

11 

220.111 

6 

232,.19,1 

1.5 

190,08.5 

Cnran - 


195,070 

17 

227,91.1 

7 

21.1,1.58 

28 

174,071 

DiineK.il • 


2»'(.270 

10 

289,1 19 

3 

290,448 

1 1 

2.5.5,160 

Down • 


.125,110 

8 

.1.52,012 

3 

.101,110 

11 

.120,817 

Permana^h 


1.10,907 

It 

119,703 

4 

150,181 

25 

116,007 - 

J/>ndon(li-rry • 


10.1,809 

1.5 

2 M2 

1-201 h 

222,174 

1.1 

191.808 

Vfonnj»h.in 


171,097 

r. 

195„5,16 

8 

20fM12 

29 

in, 811 

Tyrui^ 


201,805 

16 

301,408 

3 

312,9.56 


2.55,731 

Total 


1,998,491 

Inc. 4 

2,280,022 

Ino. 4 

2,380,37.1 

Dec. 16 

2,011,756 

Cnnnaugtit. 









Galway 


309,.599 

27 

381,.504 

Inc.10* 

422,921 

Dec. 29 

298,1.16 

Galway Town 


27,775 

19 

3.1,120 

D«*o. IhJ 

17,275 

Inc. 37 

23,695 

hettripi 


124,78,5 

13 

*141.521 

Inc. 9 

1.55,297 

Dec. 28 

111,841 

Ma>o - 


29.1,112 

25 

.3C6,.12H 

6 

388,887 

29 

271.012 

JlA»(KHn>non • 


208,729 

19 

219,(113 


2.53,.591 

.11 

17.1,417 

Sligo - 

- 

140,229 

17 

171,763 

5 

180,886 

28 

128,.M0 

Total - 

- 

1,110,229 

Ine. 21 

1..11.1,911 

1 Ino. .5 

l,tlS,s.59 

Dec. 

1.010,211 

SU.MMARV. 1 

Pravirtfet* 









Leinster 

. 

1,7.57,492 

Inc. 9 

1.909.71.1 

Inc. 3 

1,97.1,731 

Dec. 1.5i 

1,672,591 

M un%ter 


1,9.1.5.612 

15 

2,227,152 

8 

2,.196,I61 

22j 

1.857.112 

IJKtor . . 


I,Q9S,I9I 

It 

2,280.022 

4 

2r180..173 

16 

2,011,746 

Connaught 

• 

1,110,229 

21 

1.31.1,911 

6 

1,418,8.59 

28} 

1,010,»11 

Total - 




7,767,101 

I nr. S 

8,17.5,124 

Dec. 20 

6.551.970 
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Population of Great Britain, exrl. Army and Navy, as determined by the Censuses of 1801, 1811, 1821, 
1831, 1841, ^nd 1851, showing its Amount in each of these Years in each County of liingland and Scot¬ 
land, and in the Principality of Wales, with the Ratio of Its Increase or Decrease, In the intenening 
Decennial Periods. 


Counllet. 

1801. 

Inc. 

j»er 

Cent 

1811. 

Inc. 

jH*r 

Cent 

1821. 

Inc. 

tUT 

Cent 

1831. 

Inc, 

per 

Cent. 

1841. 

Jiic 0 
Dec. 
per 
Cent. 

r 

1861. 

Enoi.and : — 

ItcHlford • 

C.t.S'J.- 

11 

70.213 

20 

81,05* 

14 

95,18; 

13 

. 107,9.3t 

16 

< 21.478 

Berks 

’ 110,4h( 

7 

119,4.3( 

11 

1.3*2,6.3* 

10 

146,‘23- 

10 

161,7.51 

5 

170,06.5 

Duckinsham • 

Cam Undine *- 

lOS.l.iy 

y 

118,06t: 

14 

1.35,1.3.' 

9 

146,97‘ 

6 

156,4.3!, 

5 

163,723 

89,3 It 

13 

101,10! 

21 

122.38; 

18 

143,95. 

14 

164,15^ 

13 

185,405 

ChtMter 

19V,3()' 

18 

227,0.3 

19 

270,09)- 

261/14. 

24 

334,.49 

18 

.395,00* 

15 

455,725 

Coma all - 


11 

220,52'' 

18 

16 

301,301 

11 

3 4*2,15'. 

4 


Cumberland 

117,i'.-.(] 

14 

1.3.3,00.*' 

17 

1.56,12 

8 

1(.9,‘26!< 

5 

178,031 

10 

1!).5,49*^ 

Uorby 

161,St;; 

14 

185,487 

15 

213.65 

11 

2-37,17* 

15 

272,20 

9 

*2*96,08 1 

Devon . 

3»o,.3n« 

12 

382,778 

1.5 

4.38,41; 

1.3 

4 9.3,*90)1 


5.32.95* 

6 

567,0*98 

Dorsat • 

1I4.4^V 

9 

121,71) 

10 

I41.‘J.7( 

10 

l.59,.3Si 

10 

175,05 

5 

18 4,‘*07 

Durham - 

149..3S4 

10 

165,2'J.- 

17 

19.3,51 

24 

239,251 

29 

307,9o; 

27 

390,997 

JSssaa . • • 

i*V7,6H2 

11 

252,47.'' 

15 

289,42 

10 

317.507 

9 

344,975 

7 

369/3 Ih 

Gloucester 

S4.'><».72.1 

11 

285,95.^ 

18 

.3.36,19( 

15 

.387,39) 

11 

4.31,495 

6 

4.58,80.', 

Horuford • 

«8,4.-5f 

6 

9.3,52^ 

10 

102,60* 

8 

iiu,6i: 

2 

11.3,27*2 

2 

115,489 

Hertford - 

97,59.’! 

14 

111,225 

17 

129,7.3] 

10 

142,84 i 

10 

1.56,6*4 

7 

167,2‘-8 

Huntingdon 

37,.‘?6S 

12 

42,20.S 

10 

48,94< 

9 

.5.3,192 

10 

6S,51! 

10 

61,18.-. 

Kent 

.■V)8,«67 

20 

.371,701 

15 

427,2*2 i 

1*2 

479,5.5) 

1*2 

319,.'>.5; 

11 

615,700 

Laiu'.tster 

67.’!,l«t 

22 

828.4 99 

27 

1,052,9 l.s 

27 

1..336,H.5< 

24 

1,667,05-1 

22 

ij03l ,'2.V, 


150,082 

15 

1.50,559 

16 

174,571 

13 

197,00.’! 

10 

21.5,86: 

7 

2.30,.308 

Lincoln 

208,r.2.') 

14 

2.37.63-1 

22 

283,05.'- 

12 

317,465 

11 

562,*/0‘2 

12 

407,2*2!, 

.M iiUllt sex 

818,129 

10 

9.53,77'! 

20 

1,145,0.5; 

19 

1,358,3.3* 

16 

1,570,6.36 


1,886,57< 

Monmouth 

4.5,56S 

35 

o^,uv 

22 

75,80i 

29 

98,1*20 

36 

1.31,.36) 

17 

157,118 

Norfolk 

27.5,47* 

7 

291,947 

18 

34 4,.308 

13 

390,0‘>1 

6 

412,661 


442,71-1 

Northajnnton - 
Northutiiberland 

ni..')2. 

7 

111..3.5.3 

1.5 

10.3,097 

10 

179,3.30 

11 

1*.)*9,2‘28 

7 

21 2,38* • 

108,078 

19 

183,20) 

1.5 

2I2,5«! 

11 

21 

2.3(,,9.5‘ 

1*2 

266,0« 

14 

30.3,568 

Noltiiigiiani 

Oxford - - 

140,.55< 

16 

102,96-1 

15 

180,87.'' 

2*25,327 

11 

‘249,910 

8 

270,127 

111,977 

7 

120,.376 

15 

138,2*2-; 

11 

1-53,5*20 

6 

16.3,127 

5 

170,13*.- 

Ksitland - 

1G,.10( 

Sta. 

10,.38( 

1.3 

18,187 


19,385 

10 

21.30*2 


2*2,9.S.-. 

Salop 

10'),2 O' 

9 

1-84,97.3 

7 

198,311 

8 

213,51) 

6 

2*25,821 

2 

2*2*9,311 

Somerset - 

27.1.577 

10 

.30>,83( 

17 

3-55,781 

13 

403,79.> 

H 

4.35/199 


413.910 

Soiith.stri|>lon - 

219,29( 

12 

24(1,51-1 

15 

282.897 

11 

31.3,97* 

12 

351,082 

1.3 

405,.3 70 

StafibrU - - 

2 42,09.'. 

21 

29l..51( 

17 

.345,972 

18 

409,18- 

24 

50*9,472 


608,71*- 

SutloJk . 

211.101 

9 

23.3,90 

16 

271,511 

9 

290,-317 

6 

31.5,073 


.3.37,21.5 

Surrey 

20S,2.V 

20 

.32.3,851 

23 

.3*99,117 

22 

480,4.34 

20 

584,036 

17 

68,3,*)S‘.< 

vrar\fricjc • 

159,471 

19 

190,3 4.5 

23 

2.43,3‘2)s 

17 

272,04-1 

10 

30O/)76 

15 

3.36,841 

2*16,798 

10 

228,90() 

20 

274,1.82 

23 

336,645 

19 

401,70.3 


475,01.' 

WcHtmureland . 

40,«{P. 

12 

45,922 

1*2 

51,.3.5* 

7 

55,011 

3 

66,151 


58,2.87 

Wilts? ■ 

18.3,82(1 

4 

191,-8.5.3 

11 

219,574 

8 

237,214 

8 

256,280 


2.51,-221 

\torcester 

1 10,111 

15 

108,982 

15 

194,07 1 

15 

222,655 

12 

218,460 


270,926 

Yii k, K.tsrHicfiiw • 

111,19*' 

20 

1.3.3,97.5 

15 

1.54,04.'. 

9 

108,89; 

15 

194,9.36 

12** 

220,98.5 

City -f •- 

16,810 

15 

19,099 

14 

21,711 

21 

26,‘260 

10 

‘28,81*2 

26 

.3<»,30,'- 

North Ri<lmg 

158,927 

7 

170,127 

11 

188,178 

2 

19 2,‘206 


201,701 

5 

215,21 ( 

West Hiding - 

.572,10.8 

16 

60<:,875 

22 

8O9,.30.-.| 

22 

98 1,009 

18 

1 1,16.3,680 

14 

1,3*25,195 

Total of England - 

8,.'50,859 

~liT 

9,55.3,021 

1 

11,281,885 

16 

13,0*90,52.3 

14 

14,99^427 

13 

16,9-21.888 

Wai.iu 

5)1,077 

1.3 

ot 1,2.35 

i~l^ 

718,35.'> 

12 

800,274 

13 

911,705 

10 

1,005,721 

Totals of England') 
aiul Wales -j 

8,S92,55( 

14 

10,10-4,250 

IS 

l‘2,0(K),2.30 

16 

1.3,890,797 

It 

15,914,148 

13 

I7,927,60*j 

ScoTi Anhs-^ 

Aberdien ... 

121,06.7 

10 

13.3.S71 

10 

1 5.5,04!i 

15 

177,6.5- 

8 

192/387 

10 

212,0.32 

Argyll 

81,277 

0 

80,541 

12 

97,3 It. 

4 

1(8),97.3 

Dec. 4 

97,371 

Deo. 9 

89,2*96 

Ayr . - - - 

81,20, 

37,216 

2.3 

103,s3'» 

2.3 

127,299 

14 

145,055 

Inc. 1.3 

164,.356 

Inc. 15 

180.858 

HanlF ... 

.3 

38,433 

14 

43,66.' 

11 

48,337 

3 

49,679 

g 

54,171 

36,297 

16,608 

38,709 

22,951 

liersick ... 

30,20(. 

2 

.30,89.3 

8 

33,.38.5 

2 

31,(448 

1 

31,4.38 

5 

Bute .... 

11,791 

2 

12,0.3.3 

15 

1.3,797 

.3 

11,151 

11 

15,740 

5 

Caithness . • 

22,6(t'j 

4 

2.3,119 

25 

29,181 

18 

.34,5*29 

5 

36,343 

6 

Clackmannan - 

10,85S 

10 

12,010 

10 

13,205 

11 

11,729 

30 

19,155 

20 

t 

Dumbarton 

20,7 lu 

10 

21,189 

1.3 

27,317 

22 

33,‘211 

53 

44,296 

45,10.3 

Dumfries - - - 

5 4,.59 7 

15 

62,900 

1.3 

70,.878 

4 

73,770 

Dec. 1 

7*2,8.30 

7 

78,1*2.'. 

Kdmbiirgh 

Klgiii or Moray 

122,5<J7 

21 

1 18,<j07 

29 

191,544 

15 

219,315 

Inc. 2 

1 

225.451 

15 

259,4.3,5 

27,701) 

1 

27,967 

12 

.34..39S 

10 

31,498 

35,012 

It 

.38,959 

15.3,54*- 

191,26* 

36.386 

File - - - - 

y.3,745 


101,272 

1.3 

114,556 

12 

128,83*1 

9 

140,140 

10 

Forfar ... 

99.0.5.3 

1 8 

107,187 

6 

113,.355 

2.3 

13<9,60(i 

22 

170,4.5.3 

12 

Haddington 

29,9.80 

3 

3l,O.V» 

1.3 

.35,1*27 

3 

.36,14.5 

Deo. 1 

.35,886 

1 

Invcrne-is ... 

72,67V 

7 

77,671 

10 

89,901 

5 

91,797 

Inc. .3 

97,79*9 

Dec. 2 

96,.50*) 

34,59* 

8,9*24 

4.3,1*21 

Kincardine 

26,.34‘» 

4 

27,4.3!* 

0 

29,118 

8 

31.431 

5 

8.3,075 

Inc. 5 

Kinross - - - 

6,725 

8 

7,245 

7 

7,762 

17 

9,07*2 

Dec. • 

8,76.3 

2 

Kirkcudbright 

29,211 

13 

.3.3,081 

1.5 

38,90.3 

4 

40,590 

Inc. 1 

41,119 

5 

Lanark ... 

147.092 

29 

191,291 

28 

244/487 

30 

316,819 

31 

426,972 

84 

530,169 

Liidithgovr 

17,811 

9 

19,151 

17 

22,08.5 

3 

2.3,291 

15 

26,872 

12 

30,1.3.'. 

Nairn ... 

8,322 

2 

K,19(. 

9 

9,‘.?fl8 

1 

9,351 1 

Dec. 1 

9.217 

8 

9,95*1 

Orkney and Shetland 

40.82 4 

Dec.l 

46,1.5.3 

15 

5.3,4*24 

10 

58,23*9 1 

Inc. .'} 

61 /)6i 

2 

6‘t,.5.3;i 

10,738 

Peelilcs . . - 

8,7.35 

In. 1.3 

9,93.'^ 

1 

10.046 

5 

10,578 1 

Dec. 1 

10,4*99 

2 

Perth ... 

125,58.3 

7 

1.3 4,.3!«I 

.3 

1.38,217 

3 

142.16*, 

Dec. 3 

1.37,4 57 

1 

138/6*- 

lbl,09l 

82,707 

51,64*2 

Renfrew ... 

78,.501 

18 

9.3,17. 

20 

112,175 

19 

1.33,44.3 

Inc. 16 

165,072 

4 

Boss and Cromarty • 

66,318 

8 

60,8 5.3 

13 

68,762 

9 

74,8*2* 

5 

78,685 

6 

Roxburgh 

33,721 

10 

37,2.30 

10 

40,89*2 

7 

43,60.3 

5 

46.025 

12 

Selkirk - - - 

.5,,388 

9 

5,88') 

13 

6.637 

.3 

6,8.3.3 

17 

7,990 

25 

9,.809 
86,237 

Stirling 

50,825 

14 

58,1^4 

12 

65,370 

11 

72,621 

13 

82,057 

5 

Sutherland 

2.3,117 

2 

2.3,629 

1 

23,840 

7 

2.5,518 

Dec. .3 

24,782 

4 

25,79.3 

4.3,.389 

\Figtown . - - 

22,9 lx 

17 

26,891 

21 

33,240 

6 

36,2.5.8 

Inr. 8 

39.195 

11 

Total of Scotland . 

1.60S. 4*20 

IT 

J ,80.5,804 

16 

2,091..521 

13 

2,.364,.386 

11 

2.6*20,181 

10 r 

2,888,7421 


Summary of Great Britain and Ireland, including Army and Navy. 


England 
Wttlea • 

gcotland - • 

Army, Navy, fee. 
Inlands in British 
Seas 


Tota l Pop, of U.K 


1801. 

Inc. 

1811. 

Inc. 

per 

Cent. 

1821. 

Inc. 

per 

Cent. 

1831. 

Inc. 

per 

Cent. 

1841. 

Inc. 

1851. 

8,-350,8.51' 
541,677 
1,608,42** 
470,596 

I4J 

1.3 

14 

9,55.3,02 
tii 1,2.3.5 
1,805,861 
640,500 

17i 

17 

16 

11,281,883 

7I8,.3V' 

2,091,521 

319,300 

89,501 

16 

12 

1.3 

15*x 

13,O90,52.' 

806,27! 
2/;'.4,38t) 
277,017 

103,710 

14'.5 

13*0 

10-7 

19*6 

14,997,427 

911,707 

2,620,184 

193,469 

121,040 

12*8 

10*3 

10-2 

15-5 

‘6,921,888 
4,00.5,721 
2,888.74 
210,474 

143,126 

I0,97l,5frl 

15*1 

- 

l‘2,6lO/.2 

ll* 

U.5*M),.56.5 
6,80),827 

'l4-:* 

1 VJ 

16,.5.'.2,tl0 
7, 67.10' 

1.3-2 

5-2 

18,816,825 

8,175,121 

12-3 
Dec. 184 

21,169,951 

6/151,970 

- 

L*__ 

- 


21,3*1*2,3*12 

21,319,^11 

I*)-*. 

27,021,919 

Inc. 3*9 

27,721.9*21 














1030 POPULATION.—PORCELAIN. 

An Account of the Population af the Principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom, In ISOl 
1811, 1821, mi, 1841, and 1851. 

N.B—Tlie same limits have been preserved througiiout, or as near as was practicable. 
























































PORK. 
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beautifully coloured and gilt; is infusible, and not subject to break by the sudden appli¬ 
cation of heat or cold. The Chinese term for the article is tse-ki. But the Portuguese, 
by whoin it was first brought in considerable quantities into Europe, bestowed on it the 
name of porcelain, from porcelln, a cup. 

Common earthenware, sometimes of n very pood quality, is manufactured in Canton, Fokien, and 
several other provinces of China. Hut it is a curious fact, that tlie beautiful porcelain imported into 
liurope is made only in the town of Kiiiptcsinp, in the province of Kyangsi. Its maniilacture Is fully 
described by DuhaUle, in his account of China, under the head “ Porcelain and China ware. ' rho 
porcelain of Japan Is decidedly inferior to that of China ; very little is imported, and it is valued only as 

* porcelain began to bo Imported, its beauty soon brought it into great request, notwithstanding 

Its high price, as an ornament for the houses and tables of the rich and the great, 'i'he emulation of 
European artists was in consequence excited. Very little information was, however, obtained ns to the 
mode of manufacturing porcelain till the early part of last century, when the process was devtdoped in 
a letter from a French Jesuit in Ciiina, who h.id found means to make himself pretty well acquainted 
with the subject. The knowledge that thus transpired, and the investigations of Reaumur and other 
chemists, prepared the way for the establishment of the manufacture in Europe. It was first comrnencod 
at Dresden, which has been famous ever since for the beauty of its productions ; but the finest and most 
magnificent ^ccimensof European china iiave been produced at Sdvres.iu 1* ranee, in the factory carrlt'd 
on at tlie expense of the French government. ...» , » , 

British Porcelain Manufacture.— though unable to boast of such fine specimens of costly work¬ 
manship as have been produced at SOvres and Dresden, is of much greater national importance. Instead 
of exclusively applying themselves to the m.-muMcture of articles fitted only for the consumption of tho 
rich, the artists of England have exerted themselves In preference to prodiice Cliina ware suitable for 
the middle classes; and have siviceeded in producing arliclcs at once excellent in quality, elegant in 
form, and cheap. We are principally indebted for the improvements made in this important manufacture 
to tho genius and enterprise of the late Mr. Joslah Wedgwo<»d. This extraordinary man owed none of 
his success to fortuitous circumstances. Devoting his niiml to patient investigation, and sparing neither 
pains nor expense in accomplishing his .aims, he gathered round him artists of talent from different 
countries, and drew upon the stores of science for aid in pursuing the objects of his praiseworthy 
ambition. The early and .signal prosperity th.at attended hU eflorts served only as an Incentive to urge 
him forward to new exertions, and as moans for calling forth and encouraging talent in others, in a 
manner calculated to promote the welfare of his country, rreviously to his time, the potteries of Staf¬ 
fordshire produced only inferior fabrics, flim.sy as to their materials, and void of taste in their forms 
and ornaments ; the best among them being only wretched imitations of the grotesque and unmeaning 
scenes and figures iiortrayed on the porcelain of China, lint such have been the effects resulting from tho 
exertions and example of this one individual, tliat tlie wares of that di.strict are now not only bronglit 
into general use in tills country, to theexclu-ion of all foreign goods, which h.idbeen largely imported, but 
English pottery ha.s since been souglit for and celebrated tliroiighout the civilised world, and adopteil even 
in places where the art was previously practi.sed. An intelligent foreigner, M. Faujas de St. Fond, writing 
on this subject, says, — “ Its excellent workmanship, its solidity, tho advantage which it posses.sc8of sus¬ 
taining the action of fire, its flue glaze impenetrable to acids, the beauty and convenience of its form, and 
the cheapness of Its price, have given rise to a commerce so active and so universal, that, in travelling 
from Varis to Petersburg, from Amsterdam to the farthest part of Sweden, and from Dunkirk to the 
extremity of the sooth of France, om; is served at every inn upon Kngli.sh w are. Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy are supplied with it; and vessels are loaded w ith it for both the Indies and the continent of Amoi lea.” 
— See the quotation in the Account of the Porcelain Manufacture^ p. IG., in lAinJner's Cyclopitdia ; for 
the statistical detail.s with respect to the manufacture, see the article EAnriiENWAUE.in this work.) 

'I’lie I3riti.di porcelain manufacture Ls principally carried on at the potteries in Staflbrdshire, and at 
Worcester, Derby, Colebrook Dale, and other places. 

Murrhme Cups. — It was long a prevalent opinion among modern critics, that the va.^a nmrrhinay so 
famous in Roman history, were formed of porcelain. Pompey w.as the first wlio brought them to Rome from 
the East, about G4 years before the Christian ajra. They were used as drinking cups, and fclchcd enormous 
iirices -, Nero having given, accoialing to the common method of interpreting, 68,()(KW. for a single cup ! 
The extravagance of the purchaser may, in this instance, bo supposed to have increased the price; so 
that tho degree of estimation in which these cups were held may be more accurately inferred from the 

fact, that, of all the rich spoils of Alexandria, .Cugustus \va.s content to select one for his share_ 

{Sueton. lib. ii. c.71.) Pliny (lib.xxxvii. c. 2.) says they were made in Persia, particularly in Karamaniii, 
Rut those who contend they were China ware, chu-fly found on the following lirtb of Propertius : — 

Murrheaqnc in Parthis pocula COCTA focis —(Lib. iv. Eleg. 5. lin. 26.) 

In despite, however, of this apparently decisive authority, Le Bland .and Larcher have, in two very 
learned dissertations {Mcmoircs de LittOrat. tom. xliii.), which Dr. Robertson has drclartni are quite 
satisfactory, endeavoured to prove that the vasa nninhina were formed of transiiarent stone, dug out of 
the earth in some Eastern provinces, and that they were imitated in vessels of coloured glass—(/foftert 
son's Disquisition on India, note ail.) Dr. Vincent (Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, vol. li. 
p. 723.) inclines to the opposite opinion ; but the weight of autliority is evidently on the other side. At 
all events, it is plain that if the niurrhiue cups were really porcelain, it had been exceedingly scarce at 
Rome, as their price would otherwise have been coinjiaratively ‘moderate. But it is most iirobablo that 
the ancients were wholly unacquainted with this article; which, indeed, was but little known in Europe 

till after tho discovery of the route to India by the Cape of Good Hope-(For some further details on 

this question, see Kippingii Antiq. Horn. lib. iv. c. 3.) 

PORK, the flesh of the hog. Salted and pickled pork forms a considerable article 
of export from Ireland to the We.st Indies and other places. 


Pork and Bacon exported from Ireland in the under-mentioned Years. 



Pork. 

Bacon. j 


Pork. 

Bacon. | 

Years. 

quantity. 

Official 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Official 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Official 

Value. 

Quantity. 

OHiclJil 

Value. 

18fS 

IHia 1 

1817 

ISIS 

1819 

1}«0 

Cwt. 

164,719 

103,585 

13.'5,095 

118,515 

120,3.11 

142,431 

£ 

211,22« 
U.3,125 
181,28.5 
10)3.802 
ICO,GIG 
197,212 

Cnt. 

236,549 

227,668 

191,025 

214,956 

224,1.54 

262,736 

X 

.527,2.52 

315,205 

261,496 

297,631 

310,310 

363,797 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

Cn>t. 
111,211 
115,9.56 
120,046 
inti,.543 
108,141 

X 

195,.559 

166,218 

117,521 

149,7.54 

Ctrf. 

366,209 

24 1,865 
34,5,675 
313,78« 
362,278 

.507fn'0 

334,890 

4 ,-5,858 
454,475 
5<)l,615 


-^Most part of the bacon is exported to England — (see Bacon),— and also a goo<l deal of the pork. Tho 
account cannot be brought further down than 1H2.5, the trade between Great Britain and Ireland having 
since then been placed on the footing of a coasting trade. 
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PORT. See Winf. 

PORT-AU-PUINCE, the capital of Ilayti, or St. Domingo, in lat. 83'42" N., 
Ion. 72*^ 27' IP' W. Population variously estimated, probably from 18,000 to 20^000. 
It is situated on the west coast of the island, at the bottom of a large and deep gulph. 
It was founded in 1749 ; since which, with few intervals, it has been the capital of 
French St. Domingo, as it is now of the entire island. It is partially ^ftified; the 
harbour being protected by a battery on a small island at a little distance from the shore. 
The country round is low and marshy; and the heat in the summer months being exces¬ 
sive, the climate is then exceedingly unhealthy. The buildings are principally of wood, 
and seldom exceed 2 stories in height. 

Harbour. — The entrance to the harbour Is between White Island and the southern shore. The depth 
of water varies from about 18 feet at ebb to about 21 do. at full tide. It is customary, but not compulsory, 
to employ a pilot in entering the harbour. They are always on the look-out. Ships moor head and stern, 
at from 100 to .500 yards from shore ; loading and unloading by means of boats, as there are neither docks 
nor quays to assist these operations. The harbour is i>erfectly safe, except during hurricanes, which may 
be expected from August to November. 

Ilayti is, next to Cuba, the largest of the West India islands. It' was discovered 
by Columbus, on the 5th of December, 1492. Its greatest length may be about, 
400 mile.s, and its greatest breadth 155. Its superficies is estimated at about 29,500 
square miles. 'ITirce principal chains of mountains (frqra which emanate smaller 
mountain arms) run from the central group of Cibao. The whole of these are described 
as fertile and susceptible of cultivation, even to their summits; affording great variety 
of climate, which, contrary to what is the fact in the plains, is remarkably healthy. The 
soil of the plains is, in general, a very rich vegetable mould, exceedingly fertile, and well 
watered. There are several large rivers, and an immense number of smaller streams, 
some tributary and others independent. 'I he ports are numerous and good. . The har¬ 
bour of Cape St. Nicholas, the fortifications of which are now in ruins, is one of tlic 
finest in the West Indies ; being inferior only to the Ilavannah. Timber of the finest 
description is most abundant; and mines of gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and rock salt, 
liesides other natural productions, are said not to be wanting. The French were therefore 
fully justified in designating this magnificent island. La Heine des Antilles. The prin¬ 
cipal towns, besides Port-au-Prince, arc Cap Haitien, formerly Cap Fran 9 ois, on the 
north coast, 8t. Domingo on the south, Les Cayes, and Jacmel. 

Previously to the revolt of the blacks, Hayti was divided in unequal portions between 
the French and Spaniards ; the former possessing the west, and the latter the eastern and 
larger portion of the island. 'J'he revolution began in 1789; and terminated, after 
the most dreadful massacres, and the destruction of a vast deal of property, in the total 
abolition of slavery, and the establishment of an independent black reiiublic. The 
Spanish part of the island and the French were finally consolidated in 1822. 

Population -In 1789, the French part of Hayti was by far the most valuable and 

flourLshing colony in the West Indies. The population was estimated at 524,000 ; of 
which 31,000 were white, 27,500 people of colour, and 465,500 slaves. Tlio Spanish 
part of the island was much less densely peopled ; the number in 1785 being estimated 
at 152,640 ; of w}n«h 122,640 were free people of all colours, mostly mulattoes, and tlie 
rest slaves. Tlie population of the entire island, in 1827» was estimated by Humboldt 
at 820,000, of whom 30,000 were whites ; but there are good grounds for thinking tlmt 
that estimate was exaggerated, and that the present population does not exceed 600,000 
or 7(X),000. 

Exports. — Tliere has been an extraordinary decline in the quantity and value of 
the articles exported from Hayti since 1789. Sugar, for example, has fiillen oil’ from 
141,000,000 lbs. to almost nothing; colfee from about 77,000,000 lbs. to little more 
than 25,000,000 lbs.; cotton from 7,000,000 lbs. to perhaps 650,000 lb.s. ; indigo from 
758,000 lbs. to nothing, &c. 1 Mahogany is almost the only article the exports of which 
have increased of late years. The following table illustrates what has now been 
stated. — 


A General Table of Exports from Hayti, during the Years 1789,1801,and from 1818tol8‘i(l, both inclusive. 


Y.». 

Clayed 1 
Sugar. 

1789 

1801 

14118 

1819 

1880 

18*1 

1888 

188,3 

1884 

1885 
INVfi 

LU. 

47,516,531 

16,540 

198 

157 

*,787 


iJbt. 

. ,473,300 
18,518,678 
5,4.13,507 
5.7‘JO,143 
8rV14,508 
60f»,9.34 
800,454 
14,9*0 
5,106 
8,Oi?0 


U>t, 

7r.,S.55,‘U9 

4.1,480,870 

86,n6.'>,800 

8(),84().<n9 

35,1.17,759 

l8‘),985,951 

'84,«.1.‘>,378 

3.V»OV,8.17 

'41,809.081 

3«’/l.34,300 

.3V,1S9,784 


Cotton. Cacao. I Indigo. Moli 


Un. Lbt. 
7,004,8741 - - 
8,480,340 648,518 
‘ 474,118 434,368 
810,101370.439 
346,839 556,481 
880,66.1864,798 

598.. 368 464,154 

3.18.856.135.. 540, 
1,088,01.^461,694' 

81.5,697.3.19,937 
680,978 4.57,-598 


, U>,, 
758,6881 
' 804! 


jTobacco. 


tA>t. Lbt. 
*5,749 , 

99.419 ^,768.634 
i,8l9,.30S 
,1,094,409 

- 11,919,748 

- 8,728,186 
*11,9B7 %.S95.0.siM 

fe,607,308 
3,8.58,151 
3,948,100 
'.5,307,745 


19,140 

39,698 

07,600 

76,400 

588,957 

387/)l4 

718,679 

506,485 

310,588 


Muho- 

gany. 


Fett. 

5,817) 
189,968 
141,677 
189,509^ 
^ 5.5.00S 
I*, 688,877 


: : 


,ooo 

1 , 000 ) 


179,silo) 


Gum Gualacum, In 1822, 7,338 ibs. —1823,13,066 lbs. —1824, 68^,692 lbs* 
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Imports^ — The principal articles of import are provisions ; such QS flour, nee, mess 
and cargo l>eef, fish, &c., and timber, from the U. States ; cotton goods of aJI sorts, 
Irish and Scotch linens, earthenware, cutlery, ammunition, &c. from England; wines, 
satins, liqueurs, jewellery, toys, haberdashery, &c. from France; and linens, canvasij 
gin, &c. from Holland and Germany. 

The destruction caused by the excesses which accompanied the revolution explains a 
part of this extraordinary falling off; but the greater part is to l>e accounted for by the 
change in the condition of the inhabitants. The blacks, being no longer compelled to 
labour, and regarding with abhorrence the culture of sugar and the other occupations 
in which they had been principally engaged, sunk into a state of idleness and apathy. 
The condition of all the great branches of industry that were formerly carried on be¬ 
came, in consequence, most deplorable, and the commerce of the island was reduced 
within the narrowest limits. Its successive rulers have endeavoured, tl)OUgh with little 
success, to bring about a revival ofindustry. The Code liural^ enacted for this purpose 
by Boyer in 1826, is exceedingly stringent, its principal provisions being in fact copied 
from the regulations as to slaves embodied in the Code Noir, Blit even this code had 
little influence; and as a proof of the low state of industry in the island, we need only 
state that sugar has wholly disappeared from the list of exports, and tliat the exports of 
coffee and most other articles seem to be stationary or diminishing. And this result is, 
after all, only what should have been anticipated. To expect that half-civilised Afri¬ 
cans, under a burning sun, and without the wants or desires of Europeans, should be 
equally industrious, is to expect what is contradictory, and all but absurd. 

Tlie trade of this country with Hayti is comparatively inconsiderable, the value of 
the exports from the U. Kingdom thither, in 1852, having amounted to only 251,409/., 
of which more than 3-4ths consised of cottons and linens; the imports consist of coffee, 
tobacco, and cotton wool; but the quantities of the last two articles are very trifling. 


port Charget. — The charge* on a native and foreign ship of 
300 tons are the same, and as follows: — 

Dodam, 

Tonnage duty ... 300 

AdminUtrator - • « 1*2 

Commaiidante do place,« - • 1‘2 

Cointnissalre de guerre - - -111 

Coinmandante de port - -12 

Director of custom* • -12 

Itnerproler • • • • 1‘2 

Tre.isurer • • « - 12 

Doctor - • - 12 

^iiatnps for entry and clearing - • 16 5C 

Fountain tax • - - 20 

Tilotage - • • w 2 


Total, currency - - 4.11 .50 

Cuitom hotue — On aiiival, tho master of the 

TChWl nroceeil* to the Cvtstoin-house with the interj’Wter. where 
he make* liia diclaratlon whether he disch.irge, his cargo in 
the port. If he discharge, his invoice* are IransUtecl, and the 
goods verlfled in the present e of the consignee, who Is allowed 
to land and store them. On clearing outwards, the merchant 
pay* the duties on the cargoes Iroih woy«, and exhibits a receipt 
at the office of the comiiiNs.iire d« gnerre, commandantu df 
place, and commandante de poit, who sign a rertiticate that 
the vessel may depart. 

Warehoutittg. — The warehousing and bonding system Is 
estalilislied by law, liut tlierc are at present nttlmildings appro¬ 
priated to the nception of bonded goods. Until very rccenllv, 
good.s were itermitled to be bonded under this law In the mer- 
ch.mts' store*; a late order lias, however, sus|>cnded th.it 
indulgence. The rate is I per cent, per year, and no alloM-nnce 
made for waste or loss. Goods exported in the s.iine vessc-l they 
arrive in, pay, if landi d, k per rent, and wharfage fees. 

Money. — The wclgltt of tlie dtillar Is 210 grains; the 4 and J 
dollar Wing In proportion. But nearly k the weight « tlie 
com consist* of tin or other alloy; so that the value o* tl>e 
dollar does not excc«l If. Gtl. sterling. 

Wfigktt In Hayti are divided as in avoirdupois and apothe¬ 
caries" weight; but they are about 8 per cent, heavier than 
British weight*. 

Meagurf*. — Same as those uset! In France. 

Hffiuia*ions um to 11 i't FnArledy thAt fill persons 

exercising arty trade or nrofession, excepting (hat of cultivating 
n>e soil, must be prowded with a patent or licence to Carry on 
such trade or profession; that ail strangers admlttivi as mer- 
cirants into the republic must, in the nrst place, procure the 
permission of the president to take out a patent, which, wlien 
obtained, only authorises them, under heavy pmaltics, to carry 
on a wholesale business, not with each other but with tho 
Ilaytlans, in the open jwirts, which are I’ort-au-Prince, Go- 
naives, flap HaTtien, Port-k-Plate, fianto Domingo, Jacmel, 
I,e* Cayes, and J^r^mie. 'I'he minimum qu.mtities of good* that 
may bo •old are fixed by the same law. The Haytian consignee 
may be also a retailer, on taking out a corres|>onding patent. 

A charge of2,000 dollars Is made for each patent to a foreigner 
trading to Port-au Prince; 1,800 for Ws Cayes, Cap Haulen, 
and Jacmel; and 1,600 for each of tl,e remaining port*. 

Duiiu. — The duties on all imported commodities consigned 
to foreign roorebanu are 17^ oer cent, on an established tarifT, 
whether they be brought m native or foreign ships, with tltc 
exception of those ftom the United State*, which pay an addi¬ 
tional 10 per rent, on the amount of the duties. Goods con¬ 
signed to native merchants pay only 16* per cent. 

The following articles are duty me In all bottom* : -- Shot 
of XU sixes, grenades howitzers, botnb-shells, and other inro- 


jeciilcs of artillery; iron and lironie cannon, mortars, miisktts 
and bayonets, carldiics, pistots, and cavalry sabres, briquets, 
or short swords for infantry; macldnes and instiuments for 
simplifying and facilitating the cultivation of the soil, and the 
preparation of its protlucU; horses and cattle, mules, asses, 
gold and sliver coin; classical and elementary work*, scwwl in 
boardo, or bound in parchment, for the instruction of youth. 

The following {* a hst of articles ab'^olutely prohibits, with¬ 
out reference to their place of growili i — Mahogany, logwood, 
lignum vlUe, fustic, cogbe,cotton wool, cacao, raw and clayed 
sugar, rum, tatia, syrup, molasses; canes, whips, and um¬ 
brellas, containing swords, stilettoes, or other arms; books and 
other works, opjtosctl to good moral*. 

Besides the export, there is al.so a territorial duty levied 
equally on the pro<luce of the soil, whetlier exported in na¬ 
tional or foreign shljw. 

'I'he export of the following articles Is strictly prohibited t _ 

Gold and bilver coin, side and fire arms, munitions, and other 
articles of war j old or new iron and copper; horses, brood 
mares, mules, snscs, and wood for ship building. 

The coasting trade is entirely confined to Haytian citizens. 

Tlie commerce qf Port-au-Prince is carried on by various 
classes of persons. The iinjiorls from Europe and Aniericn are 
prliici)>all> consigned to European and North American com¬ 
mission houses, besides a few Hayti.in-establishments. The 
capital is one of the ports to whhh foreign merchants are con¬ 
fined by the Uw of patents; but titey are, or at least were 
during the time of my residence, restricted by heavy ))enaltiet 
to wholesale Ituuiness. Of course they cannot deal with the 
consumers, l>ut with the native retailers, who arc chiedy 
women, styletl “ merchandes these employ hucksters, also 
women, wlio traverse the country, attend the markets, and ^ve 
an account of their transactions to their employt rs, either 
every evening, once a week, or once a month, according to 
their cliarattcr for integrity. 

Among the respectahie merchandeg there Is said to be much 
good faith ; Imt with the great liody of the customerK, I believe 
the merchants are olitiged to use ilic utmost circumspection. 

All the ordinary tradesmen, such as tailor* and Shoemakers, 
and even .i water proof hat manufacturer, ore to be found at 
Port-au Prince. And I confess I was struck with the respect¬ 
able a|ipearanee of several booksellers’ sliO|is, having looked in 
vain lor such things both in Barbadoes and Antigua. 'I'lie 
books are generally clement.iry, French publications, and ro¬ 
mances. The works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and others of the 
same class, aliound. 

There are al-rfi two printing presses ; one at whlcl; the go¬ 
vernment Gay®; to, te Teh'grapheJii'i printed, and Iheotherfrom 
which the FeuHU tie Cntnmerct issues. The former rarely con¬ 
tains more than the documents issued by tlie government; the 
latter occasionally some spirited pipers, ana it conducted by 
M. Curtois, who was for a short time director of the i>o*i- 
office. 

The ajwthecarlcs’ shdlis are numerous, as they ought to lie In 
such a horrible climate, and are well simplied wTtli all the 
contents of the French Pharmacopoeia. There are also some 
tanneries. In which the hark of the mangrove is used a* the 
tanning material. As far as 1 could ascertain, theoreat Ixilk 
of the border jieople were elthw of tl»*S elate of^ropeant, 
called in the French time "prtiig Manes," or people of obtour. 
1 he labourers in town and country are generally black.; 

With the exception alrea<ly reforred to, we have derived 
these details with resp-ct to Hayti partly foom the communi¬ 
cations to government, and the published NMes of Charles 
Mackenzie, Esq., late consul in tlut Mand; ai^ partly Arons 
consular returns. 
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PORTERS ANp PORTERAGE. Porters are persons employed to carry mes¬ 
sages or parcels, &e. 

In London, they are illvWeil Into different ctag<ie«. It is Portbub (Tackt.k-H ouaxL are fcifulated by the city of 
tUttctedi hi Til) Geo. .'S. e. 58., that the follo\vin>{ rates shaU be London. They have the privilege of |>erforinlnK the lalmnr of 
the (naximum rh ixee upon ell parrel* not exoeedinjf .'id lbs. unshippinK, landing, carrying, and nouhing the gootls of the 
yveight, in London, VVesliiiinster, Soutiiwark, and the guburb ; South Sea rompanv, the £agt India Company, and ail other 
M/, ; — «. d. goods, except from the Kagt country, the produce of the British 

For any distance not ezccetUng i of a mile - >0 3 nlantations and Ireland, and goods coastwige. They give bond 

Not excectlmg k a mile • - -04 tor 5(K)/. to make restitution in case of loss or damage, and are 

Not exceeding 1 mile - • .0 6 limited to rates fixed by the corporation. 

Not exceeding I ^ mile * • .08 Fokthrs (Tickkt), arc pertong appointed by the city of 

Not exceeding li miles • - - 0 10 Iximlon, and have granted ro (hem the exclusive privilege of 

Wnd so In like manner the additional sura of Sd. for every fhr- unshipping, loading, and housing pitch, tar,soap, ashes, wain- 
Iher distanre not exceeding ]| a mile. scot, fir, |k)1c*, m.-ists, deals, o?rs. chests, tables, fl.ix and hemp. 

Tickets to be made out at the Inns, and given fo the porters, brought to London from the East country; also Iron, cordage, 
who ate to deliver them with the parcels j and any innkeeper and timlier, and all goods of the produce of IrcLmd and the 
not making out such tickets to forfeit not exceeding 4()s. nor British plantations, and all goo<ls coastwise^ except le.id. They 
less than bt. ; porters not delivoitng, or defacing tbe same, to are freemen of the city, give security In lODt. for fidelity, and 
forfeit 40s. and If they make any ox er charge they .ire to forfeit have their names anil numlicrs engraved on a metal badge. 
20». Pari'els brouglit by coaches to be delivered mithin »l» They are under the tackle porters; who jnay, in performing 
hour*, under a penalty not exceeding ‘d)s. nor Jess than Ids. the business of the port, employ other labourers, if ticket por- 
I’arculs brought by waggons to be delivered rvitAiit twttUti-four tersbcnol at hand. —(Afontf/iort’* Uittionary.) 
hours, under a like penalty. Parcels directed to be left till Any person may bring goods into the city of lAxndon ; but he 
called for, to be delivered to those to vx hom the same may be is liable to a line If he either take up, or carry, any within the 
directed, on payment <if the carri.ige, and ‘id. for xvarehouse city. It is astonishing that such absurd regulations stiould ho 
room, under like penalty. If parcels be not wnt for till the still kept uni why diould not the merchants of London, as xx ell 
expiration of a week, Id. more for warehouse rent may be as those of Manchester, be allowed to employ any one they 
charged. Parcels not dircctctl to be left till callext for. to be please In the conveyance of goods ? Poes any one doubt tliat 
delivered on deniAnd, under the above peiiaPy. JUiihehaviimr rompeiition would in this, as in every thing else, be pr<Kluciiv* 
of porters mav be punished by a fiuo not exceetling itO*. nor of the greatest advantage ? The regnlai ions in question merely 
leas than 5«. 'I'he porters of London have ti e exclusive privi- tend to keep up oppressive privileges, injurious to the nulilic 
lege of taking up and carrying goods within the city, and the interests, and disadvantageous even to those in wliose favour 
einploymcnt of any one else may be punished by fine. they are enacted. 

PORT LOUTS, OR NORTHWEST PORT, the capital of the Mauritius, at the 
bottom of a triangular bay, the entrance to which is rather difficult, in lat. 20*^ 9' 56^' S., 
ion. 57® 28' 41" E. Every vessel approaching the harbour must hoist her flag and 
fire 2 guns; if in the night, a light must be shown ; when a pilot comes on board, and 
steers the ship to the entrance of the port. It is a very convenient port for careening 
and repairing ; but provisions of all .sorts are dear. In the hurricane month.s, the 
anchorage in Port I.ouis is not good; and it can then only accommodate a very few 
vessels. The houses are low, and principally built of wood. The town and harbour arc 
pretty strongly fortified. Almost all the foreign trade of the island is carried on here. 

The Mauritius was .so called by tlic Dutch in honour of Prince Maurice; but it was 
first settled by the French in 1720; and is indebted for most part of its prosperity to 
the skilful management of its governor, the famous M. de la Bourdonnais. It was taken 
by the English in 1810; and was definitively ceded to us in 1814, 

Exports and Imports, ^c. — Mauritius is pretty fertile, a considerable part of the 
surface being, however, occupied by mountains. Its shape is circular, being about 
1.50 miles in circumference. The climate is healthy, but subject to hurricanes. The 
principal product of the island is sugar, wliich is now cultivated to the almost total 
neglect of every thing else ; but it also produces excellent coffee, Indigo, and cotton. 
Tlie blackwood or ebony of the ISIauritius is very abundant, and of a superior quality. 
Very little corn or grain of any kind is raised in the island ; most articles of provision 
being imported. Previously to 1825, the .sugar and other articles brought to Great 
Britain from the Mauritius were charged with the same duties as the like articles from 
India: but in the above-mentioned year this distinction was done away, and it was 
enacted (6 Geo. 4. c. 111. § 44.), that all goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the Mauritius, should, upon importation into any port of the U. Kingdom, be 
subject to the same duties and regulations as the like goods being of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the British colonies in the West Indies; and that the trade 
with the Mauritius should bo placed as nearly a.s possible on the same fooling as that of 
the West India island.s. 

This was a gr<’at boon to tlie Maiirithix, .ind tli*' exports of sug^r from It have since rapidly Increased, 
According to Milbiirn (^Oriental Commerce, il. 5i;8.), Ihej' amounted, in 1812, to ahout 6,000,000 lbs. In 
1818, they amoirntcd to about 8,0 0,000 lbs. j and in 1824, to 2:L331,.5.i3 lbs. Since 1826, nine tenths of 
the sugar raised In the Mauritius tias been shipped for the U. Kingdom. Its wonderful Increase is seen 
iu the following table : — 


Account of Sugar Exported from Mauritius since 1839-1840, In French lbs. 



The shipments of Sugar from the Island in 1849—50, 1850—51, and 1851—52, vrere distributed «g 
follows; — 



1849-50, 

1850-51. 

1851 52. 

IT. KUiRitom . - - . 

Cape of Good Hope ... 

Australian Colonics ... 

Other places ..... 

107,355,4<)8 
6,233,774 . 
6,432,266 

1 501.957 

106,539,831 
4,254,873 
5,407,469 
791,233 . 

114,859,749 

1.3,098,867 

9,271,133 

143,4.30 

Tot.vl - 

1 12<»,52.4,4D5 

117,086,406. 

137,375,179 
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With the exception of moilaeses, ebony, and a few other unimportant artklet,. sugar is almost the 
only article of export. 

I’lie principal imports consist of provisions, particularly grain and flour; the supply requited for the 
use of tl>e Island being almost entirely derived from the Cape of Good Hone, Madagascar, India, Hour- 
bon, &c. Earthenware, machinery, furniture, hardware, piece goods, wine, &c. are also largely im¬ 
ported. The total declared value of the exports from the U. Kingdom to the Mauritius in 1852 amounted 
to 24.3,045/. 

In 1B51 the-populption of the Mauritius amounted, inc. military and seamen, to 183,506 souls ; of whom 
between 0,000 and 10,000 were wliites. The population of the Seychelles — small islands dependent on 
the Mauritius —amounted at the same time to 8,000. 

Monies, li'ergJfe/s, and Measures. — According to the regulations of government, the franc is deemed 
equal to lOrf., and the Spanish dollar to 45. 4d. The government accounts are kept in sterling money ; 
but merchants, shopkeepers, &c. keep their accounts in dollars and cents, and dollars, livres, and sous. 

The measures and weights are those of France previously to the Revolution. KNllbs. FrenchcslOS lbs, 
English ; the French foot is to the English foot as 100 to 93*89, but in practice they are supposed to be 
as 10 lo 15. The velte = 1 gallon 7*8 pints English ; but in commercial transactions it Is always taken at 
2 g^ons. 

Duties, ^c. — A new system of customs duties was introduced In 1852. Spirits arc now Charged with 
a duty of (if. a gall.; ale, beer, and poiter 9rf. per 12 bottles, or lor. per hhd.; silk manufactures, 
jewellery, plate, tSre., 1.5 percent, ad valorem; woollen and leather manufactures, hardware and cut¬ 
lery, glass, &c. 10 per cent ad valorem ; and ail other goods not enumerated, and not especially exempted 
from duty, G per cent, ad valorem. The exemptions comprise bread and biscuit, corn and grain un- 
ground, flonr, provisions for H. Majesty’s forces, 

A duty of Aid. per 100 lbs., hitherto charged on all sugar when exported, was reduced in the Current 
year (1H53) to 3d. per 100 lbs. 

The nnanclpation of the slaves was little less injurious to the Mauritius than to our sugar colouies 
in the W. Indies. But, owing to its more convenient situation, v.ast numbers of hill-coolies and other 
labourers from ludi.i have been enticed away and imported ; and to tliis ilie Increase of population and 
of the exports of sugar are wholly to be ascribed. 


The following charges are leviable, by an Ordinance of 1852, on all vessels entering or clearing fi^om 
Port Louis; — 


For Vt'Rscls remaining at the bejl biioj, 

per fvjot - - - - 0 X 

V«»eN unterlng the harbour • — 

I’lloliiig tnwartU and mooring, per foot - 0 .*) 

l)o. ontvt ardh and untnooriiiK, per foot *06 
Vessels under liiu tons ot burthen enu-ring the 
harbour shall not be required totrfko a pilot. 

Fo> ihe Vte q/’ yVarvt atui yii. Inwards, for 

each ressel of 100 tons burthen (iiid nbovs* -.10 
The same, if ilte port office steamer be employed • 1 0 

Otitwatds • • - - 3 0 

Fur the Vai i\fDoaU v’ilhoui Il’orpr.—For each launch 

(niHnned) psr day - • - 1 10 

Anthontue Uwt _Vessels trading with Madagasrar 

or the dependencies ot Mauritius per (on of re- 


it be charged anchorage dues 
irforre. 


Such vessels shall no 
more than twice in any one je.ir. 

Vessels entering the harbour in di.tresa, < 

)i.iirs, provided Uiat they do not receive 
nor break bulk, or that they discharge cargo 
solely tor the purpose of repairs, and that the 
whole of the same be reshiiiped (excepting any 
part eondeinned as damaged) • • Fit 

Vessels entering the harbour, but not breaking 
hulk nor receiving cargo, per ton of register - 0 

All other vessels breaking bulk or receiving cargo, 
per ton of register - - - 0 

Ves'-el" breaking bulk at the holl-buoy to theextent 
of not more than lU tons, or lanuing not more 
than horses or horned cattle, or XO slicep, 
swme, or goats, and immigr.iiit vessels landing 
cooUcs and stiiplus stores - • - Fr 

For moving fiom one berth m harbour to nnotlter 
or to hulks, each time - - *4 

For swinging along side hulk* • - 2 

For re-mooring - - - - X 

For the use of the mooring chains, or the anchors, 
which are placid round the iron fanfaron, vl/. 

For each vessel under lOt) tons, per day - 0 

— of 100 tons, not,above XDO, per day O 

■ e VitiO 


For the ti»e of a, 
cahle fkum 


■j XbOO to xooo — 

fXOOO to I.'jOO, and under — 

114 to 16 inches, per day 
ill to 13 — 


-080 


For vessels remaining swung on the warns above 
XI hours, or above 4S hours, in cases where the 
pilot in charge hits eertitied in writing that the 
vessel was prevcnleii by the wind fVom leaving 
the harlmur at the end of X4 hours .ifier she 
so swung 

Under liHi tons, per day - . - 1 0 0 

If 100 tons or upwards • . - 4 0 0 

Port and. Po/ict Cletimnce.—On vessels trading with 
Madagascar and dependencies of Mauritius, 
each . . . .030 

On nil other vessels • . - 0 15 0 

For the dnrfgmg Sctvice —An additional propor¬ 
tional amount on all other (lorl charges (except¬ 
ing the'ch.'trgfs for the use of iho steamer imd for 
remaining swung upon the waips), levied uiion 
all vessels, except those whltli remoin M the • 
hell-buoy, vir. 

On vc-sels under 360 tons, per register, 10 per 
cent. ' 

Of S-W tons or ujiwards, — 15 per 

cent. * 

For tugging vesse’s by the post office steamer in- 
wards or outwards, vex_ 

For vessels under iOO tons, each . ..“inn 

— from 100 to 160 . - 4 0 » 

- - IMtoXW). . - 6 0 I) 

_ XOO to 400, per ton - -00 6 

. « T above 400 tons. *ach nddlDonal 100 tons 10 0 
5 2. In order to prevent the crowding of the harlioiir with 
hulks, the harlt xir-masier is empowered to grant liceneeg for 
sueh a numb, r of careening bulks us shall lie tixeil hi the port 
regulations ; and every such hulk is liable to a charec of «/. 
quarterly, payable in 8dv,mce to the harbour master. 

§ 3. All vessels abandoned at this port and sold must either 
be broke, up or fitted for sea within six months from the 
date ofsato, subject Ion charge of 1/ {.er diem for cv, ry day 
.after MX months, during the time that the vessel remain* not 
broken up nr not fitted for sea. 

5 4. the owner or owners of ah such carecnluKhulks and 
other ves^.l* abandon^, are b mnd to have a keeper and two 
.oeo on board of each» and to moor the aarne ftecurely -wlih 
four Iwwcr anchor,, two a-head and two a-stetn. in the situ^ 
Hon ponitcd out by the harbour master. Any such owner or 
owners f.nling to comply with these provisions Issuinect to* 
pi n.dty not exceeding .'>tlf. ■ ‘ * 

This Uw was put in elfect on the Ist Much, 1852. 


PORTO-mCO, the capital of the valuable Spanish island of the same name, on the 
north side of the islattd, on a peninsula joined to the main land by a narrotv isthir-ns 
lat. 18® 29' 10" N., Ion. 66® 1' 2" W. The fortifications are very strong; the town,’ 
which stands on a pretty steep declivity, is well built, clean, and contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. * 


Harbour. — The harbour of Porto-Rlco iia? a strikini? rescmiylance to that of the Havannah to which 
it ig but little inferior. The entrance to it, about 300 fathoms In widtli, has the Morro Castle on Its 
side, and is defended on the west side by lurts erected on 2 graall islands. Within, the harbour exoaml* 
into a capacious basin, the depth of water varying from 5 to 6 and 7 fathoms. On tlie side onnosite to 
tlie town there are extensive eand banks ; but the entrance to the port, as well as the nort itsalf u 
unobstructed by any bar or shallow, ^ i ae , i* 


The Island of Porto-Rico Ifes in the same latitude as Jamaica. Though the smallest 
iof the greater Antilles it is of very considerable size. Its form is that of a imvalielo- 
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gTAm ; being about 110 miles in length from east to west, with a mean breadth of 
about 38, coiitaining an area of 3,750 square miles. Surface pleasantly diversified with 
hills and valleys; soil generally fertile. It has, however, suffered much from hurri¬ 
canes; those of 1742 and 1825 having been particularly destructive. Since tlm 
breaking up of the old Spanish colonial system, the progress of Porto* Rico has hardly 
been less rapid than that of Cuba. Her population, which in 1778 was estimated at 
80,650, amounted, according to a census taken in 18.36, to 357,086, of whom 188,869 
were whites, and only 41,818 slaves. It is obvious from this statement that a large 
proportion of the free inhabitants are coloured: but the law knows no distinction 
between the white and the coloured roturier; and this circumstance as well as the 
whites being in the habit of freely intermixing with people of colour, has prevented the 
growth of those prejudices and deep-rooted antipathies that prevail between the white 
and the black and coloured population in the U, States, and in the English and French 
islands. The population is.now (1853), probably above 500,000. 

Trade. ^ Sugar and coffee are by far the greatest articles of export. Next to them are molasses, to¬ 
bacco, cotton, rum, She. Tlie imports consist principally of flour, fish, and other articles of provision, 
liimhe’’, itc. from the U. States ; cottons, hardware, machinery, )kc. from Plngland ; wines, silks, jewel¬ 
lery, perlumerj', &c. from Spain and France; linen from the Hanse Towns; iron from Sweden, &c. 
Large quantities of rice, maize, &c. are raised in the island. The pasture lands in the north and east are 
superior to any in the West Indies for breeding and fattening cattle. 

Previously to ISlft, Porto-Kico, being excluded from all direct intercourse with other countries, 
excepting Old Spain, was either stationary or hut slowly progressive, the entire value of the exports in 
that year having amounted to onlyG5,274 dollars 1 But at that epoch a royal decree appeared, which 
exempted the trade between Spain .and the Spanish colonies and Porto-KIco from all duties for 15 years ; 
and she was then, also, permitted to carry on a free trade, under reasonable duties, with otlier countries. 
In consequence principally of tlicse wtse and liberal me.asure8, but partly, also, of a considerable immi¬ 
gration of rich Spanish colonists from S. America, Porto-Rico has latterly made an extraordinary pro. 
gress. Great Improvements have been effected in the police and internal administration, and roads liavo 
been constructed in all parts of tlie island. 

'I'he following statements as to the trade of Porto-Rico, taken from the Balanxa 'Mercnntil, puh- 
litht-d in tlie capital, afford the most conclusive proofs of the advancing prosperity of the island. 

Account of the Quantities of the different Articles of Colonial Produce exported from Porto Kico 

in 1861. 


Article*. 

Quantities. I 

Siitfar • - lbs. 

'i'libacco - - — 

AfolauM - - hhds. 

Hide* • • lbs. 

Cotton • - 

Hum - • hhds. 

Oxen - - No. 

Horse* and mulea - — 

Hay vrater - - galls. 

Com . • ears 

f 

JV.n 1,900 
6,47K,IOO 1 

45,076 1 

652,700 1 

366,600 I 

317 

5,8KI 

172 

6,161 

1,420 1 


Cocoa-nuts • 

Ooco.'i 

Os liorns • 

tlrangps 
Plantains 
Clears - 

Lignum vIme 
Ia>Kwood 
Pimento - 

Annatto 
r.nstos oil 


• tons 

• n>8. 


Quantities. 


40,305 

9,000 

6,925 

1,069 

675 

3t,son 

4 

I7S 

6,800 

7,862 

600 


Total value of exports 5,761,974 dols., of which 43f per cent, to United States, 5^ to foreign West 
Indies, Of to Spain, 2I| to Great Britain, G| to British North America, 7^ to Germany, li to Austria, 3 
lo Sardinia, I| to France, J to Cuba and Jamaica. 

Total value of imports 6,073,870 dols., of which 19i per cent, was from the United States, 32^ from 
West Indies, chiefly St. Thomas, 21^ from Spam, 12| from South America, mostly in cocoa, fi oiii 
Great Britain, 4j from B. N. America, 4 from Cuba, and from CJermany, Sardiiii.T, .and France. 

The number of vessels entered inward was 1,321, me.istiring 160,586 tons, of wliich 42 per rent, were 
An:eric<m, ‘i 2 | Spanish, 21J British. Customs revenue 1,069,418 dols. against 1,189,001 dols. in 1860. 

PORTS. See Harbours. 

POSTAGE AND POST-OFFICE. Postage is the duty or charge imposed on 
letters or parcels conveyed by post; the Post-office being the establishment by wltich 
such letters or parcels are conveyed. 

J. Establishment of Post-offices. — Regular posts or couriers were instituted at a very 
early period, for the safe, regular, and speedy transmission of public intelligence. 
Herodotus informs us (lib. viii. c. 98.), that in Persia, men and horses, in the service 
of the monarch, were kept at certain stations along the public roads; and that the 
despatches, being given to the first courier, svere by him carried to the second, and so 
on, with an expedition that neither snuiv, nor rain, nor heat, nor darkness, could check. 
A similar institution, under the name of cursus publicus, was established at Rome by 
Augustus, and was extended and improved by his successors. Horses and carriages 
5vere kept in readiness at the different stations along the public road'*, not only for the 
transmission of despatches, but also for the conveyance of official personages, or others 
who had, obtained an order from authority .allowing them to travel post. By this 
means government was speedily apprised of whatever took place in the remotest corners 
of the empire; and instructions or functionaries could be sent to, or recalled from, tiia 
most distant provinces, with a celerity that would even now appear considerable. 
— ( Bergier^ Hhtoire des Grand Chemins^ liv. iv, c. 4. j Bouchaud $ur la P<dice das 
Boinains, pp. 136—151.) 
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Posts appear to have been established, for the first time, in modern Europe, in 1477, 
by Louis XI. They were originally intended to serve merely, as the ancient posts, for 
the conveyance of public despatche.s, and of persons travelling by authority of govern- 
ment. Subsequently, however, private individuals were allowed to avail themselves of 
this institution; and governments, by imposinj^ higher duties or rates of postage on the 
letters and parcels sent through the Po.st-office than arc sufficient to defray the expense 
of the establishment, have rendered it productive of a considerable revenue. Nor, while 
the rates of postage are confined within due limits, or not carried so high as to form any 
serious obstacle to correspondence, is there, perhaps, a more unobjectionable tax. 

English Post-office. — The I’ost-office was not established in England till the 17th 
century. Postmasters, indeed, existed in more ancient times ; but their business was 
confined to the furnishing of post-horses to persons who were desirous of travelling ex¬ 
peditiously, and to the desj)atching of extraordinarj’^ packets upon special occasions. In 
1 6:i5, Charles I. erected a letter office for England and Scotland ; but this extended 
only to a few of the principal roads, the times of carriage were uncertain, and the post¬ 
masters on each road were required to furni.sh horses for the conveyance of the letters at 
the rate of 2}/l. a mile. This establishment did not succeed; and at the breaking out 
of the civil war, great difficulty was experienced in the forwarding of letters. At 
length a post-office, or establishment for the tveehly conveyance of letters to all parts 
of the kingdom, was instituted in 1649, by iNIr. Edward Prideaux, attorney-general for 
the Commonwealth ; the immediate consequence of which was a saving to the public of 
7,000Z. a year on account of postmasters. Jn*16.‘)7, the Post-office was established 
nearly on its present footing, and the rates of postage that were then fixed were con¬ 
tinued till the reign of Queen Anne. — Com, book i. c. 8.) 

From the cstablisliment of the Post-office by Cromwell, down to 1784, mails were 
conveyed either on horseback, or in carts made for the purpose; and instead of being 
the mo.st expeditious and safest conveyance, the post had become, at the latter period, 
one of the .slowest and most easily robbed of any in the country. In 1784, it was usual 
for the diligences between London and Bath to accomplish the journey in seventeen 
hours, while the post took forty hours; and on other roads their rate of travelling was 
in about the same proportion. In consequence of this difibrcnce in point of despatch, a 
very great number of letters Avere sent by those conveyances j the law being very easily 
evaded, by giving them the form of small )>arcels. 

Under these circumstances, it occurred to Mr. John Palmer, of Bath, afterwards 
comptroller general of the Post-office, that a very great improvement might bo made 
in the conveyance of letters, in respect of economy, as well as of speed and safety, by 
contracting with the proprietors of the coaches for the carriage of the mail; the latter 
being bound to perform tlic journey in a specified time, and to take a guard with the mail 
for its protection. Mr. Palmer’s plan encountered much opposition, but was at length 
carried into effect. The consequences have proved most beneficial: the use of mail- 
coaches has extended to every part of the empire ; .and while the mail is conveyed in less 
than half the time that was required under the old system, the coaches by which it is 
conveyed afl’ord, by their regularity and speed, a most desirable mode of travelling. 
Mr, Palmer was the author of several other improvements in the economy of the 
Post-office; nor is there any other individual to whose exertions this departnjent owes 
so much. — (^Muepherson's Ilist. of (Jommerce, anno 1784.) 

The Scotch Post-office was established on its present footing in 1710 ; but, owing to 
the backward state of Scotland, the limited amount of its trade and population, and the 
extreme badness of the roads — (see Roads), — it was very defective in most parts of 
the country till after the American war. In proof of this, we may mention that the 
first mail-coach, from London to Gla.sgow direct, arrived at the latter on the 7th of 
July, 1788. Previously to that period, the course of j)ost from London to Gla.sgow 
was five days ; this, however, is not to be entirely ascribed to the slowness of the 
conveyance by horseback ; for the mail came round by Edinburgh, and was detained 
there twelve hours, or till the usual Edinburgh despatch was made up for Glasgow in 
the evening ! 

The construction of railways between most of the great towns of the empire lias, 
within these few years, gone far to supersede the use of mail-coaches on the principal 
lines of road, and has added prodigiously to the facilities of correspondence and tra¬ 
velling. The journey from London to Liverpool, which had been accomplished by tho 
mail, when in its most improved state, in about 20 or 22 hours, is now accomplished by- 
railway in 9 or 10 hours ! and on other roads in the same proportion. The prin¬ 
cipal expense of the Post-office consists, however, not .so much in the conveyance of letters 
from place to place, though that amounts to a very large sum, as in their jirevious col¬ 
lection and their subsequent distribution. This necessitates the e.stablishment of a vast 
number of subordinate offices in the remoter parts of the kingdom, many of which 
do not repay their expenses. This is particularly the case in Ireland, and in the High¬ 
lands and islands of Scotland. 
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' It does not really seem, though the contrary has been sometimes contended, that tlie 
Post-office could be so well conducted by any one else as by government. It is in¬ 
dispensable to its satisfactory working that it should be conducted with the greatest 
regularity and precision; and that all the departments should bo made subservient to 
each other, and conducted on the same plan. It is plain that such results could not be 
obtained in any extensive country otherwise than by the agency of government; and 
the interference of the latter is also required to make arrangements for the safe and 
speedy conveyance of letters to, from, and through foreign countries. 

The organisation of the Post-office supplies one of the most striking exam])]cs of the 
advantages resulting from the division and combination of employments. “ Nearly the 
same exertions that are necessary to send a single letter from Falmouth to New York 
will send 50,000. If every man were to cllect the transmission of his own corre¬ 
spondence, the whole life of an eminent merchant might be passed in travelling, without 
l)is being able to deliver all ilic letters which the Po.st-officc forwards to him in a single 
eveniiig. The labour of a few individuals devoted exclusively to the forwarding of 
letters, produces results which all the exertions of all the inhabitants of Europe could 
not effect, each person acting singly.” — (Senioi' on Political Economij.) 

Rates of Postage .— I’reviously to the introduction of the new system of a uniform 
]>cnny rate of postage in 18.39, under the provisions of the act 2 & 3 Viet. cap. 52., the 
following rates of postage, increasing progressively according to the distance, were 
charged on all letters (not privileged^ conveyed by post from place to place in Great 
Britain and in Ireland, and from places in Great Britain to places in Ireland, and con¬ 
versely. 


PoKtaj^c of a 

GnicilT Bhitain. Single Letter 

in Pence. 

From any post-office In Great Britain to any 
(ilaeo not exceetlmg 8 inllen from bucli oMlce - 2 

For any tlistanne afiovu 

8 miles, ami not exceeding 15 miles « - 4 

15 — 20 - - 5 


.10 

tjO 


no 

50 — 
80 


— 120 — . .9 

120 — 170 — * - 10 

170 — 250 — - - 11 

250 — .500 — - - 12 

Anti so lit proportion ! the postage increasing progreshlvely Id. 
for a single letter for every 100 miles. 

IjCttcTS containing 1 etu losuro charged with 2 hinglo rates. 
T.etters containing more than 1 enclosure, and not exceeding 1 
ci'.iiice, charged with 3 single rates. JiCttcrs exceeding 1 ounce, 
whatever tlic cot lent* may be, wore charged with 4 bingle 
rail's ; and fur every i of an ounce above that weight, an addi- 
single rate was chargeable. 


From any post-office In Irel ind to any place 
within tlic same, not exceeding Irish miles 
froiv such office .... 
Kxieedinu 7 and not exceedjng 15 Irish miles 


Postage of a 
Single J.etter 
in Pence. 


C5 


(.5 _ 


!)5 -- - 9 

120 _ - 10 

120 — 1.00 — - 11 

1.00 — 2(10 — - 12 

200 — 2.00 — - 1.5 

250 — SOO — . M 

And for every 100 mill's, Irish mOnsitre, above.500 miles, a fur¬ 
ther sum of It/, DoubJe and treble letters charged according 
to the same stale <A advauco us m Kngland. 


Great Britain and Ireland. 

Rates of Postage taken in the Currency of the United Kingdom for the Port and Conveyance of Letters 
and Packets by Post, from any Place in Great Britain to any Place in Ireland, or from any Place in 
Ireland to any Place in Great Hritaiu. 



On comparing the number of non-privileged letters conveyed by the general post 
with the gross amount of postage, it appears that of late years they had paid an average 
rate of about 7rf. or each. 

Exclusive, however; of these rates of postage, letters posted in London and other 
large towns for delivery in such towns, were charged 2d, each in London, and Id. each 
in the other towns in which such local posts were established. 

In addition, too, to the letters on which postage was charged,, all the principal officers 
of government, and the members of both houses of parliamer t, enjoyed (either to a 
greater or less extent) the privilege of “ franking,” or of sending and receiving letters 
by the post free of postage, and this privilege was very extensively exercised. 

Poft- Office Revenue, — The gro.ss produce, deducting overcharges, of the post-office 
revenueof Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, in the undermentioned years, has been—' 
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Yean. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

Years. 

Duty. 

1722 

201,804 

1810 

£ 

1,67.5,076 

18.30 

£ 

2,053,720 

1839 

£ 

2,162,915 

IT.'S.'i 

210,603 

1814 

‘2,00.5,987 

1835 

2,107,677 

1840 

1,249,248 

1,369,134 

177S 

Sj.5,321 

1820 

1,993,885 

1837 

2,103,994 

1841 

1793 

74.'),238 

1825 

2,100,390 

1838 

2,116,798 

1842 

1 1,449,162 

1800 

1,08.3,950 






The progress of the Scotch branch of the post-office revenue has been quite extra¬ 
ordinary. In 16S)8, Sir Uohert Sinclair of Stevenson had a grant from William Til. of 
its entire produce, with an extra allowance of 800/. a year, on condition of his keeping 
up the post; hut, after trial, he abandoned the undertaking as disadvantageous. In 
1709, the Scotch post-office revenue was under 8,000/.; whereas its amount in 1888 was 
228,491/. fiross, and 211,518/. tiett ; having increased more than a hundred fold in little 
more than a century ! In 1781, the Glasgow po.st-office produced only 4,841/. -is. Od., 
M’hile in 1889 it produced 47,527/. — (Sturh's Picture of Edinburgh, p..l44. ; Clcland's 
Statialics of Glasgow; Fimince Booh for 1888 and 1889, §’C.) 

'I'he expenses of collecting the post-office revenue amounted, under the old system, 
to from 24 to 80 per cent, on the gross receipt. In 1842, however, they amounted, 
for the U. Kingdom, to 985,759/., being no less than 60 per cent, on the gross revenue. 

Introduction of the New Sgs/etn. —The increase of the post-office revenue, as evinced 
by the above statements, has been very remark.able. It is mostly, no doubt, to be 
ascribed to the increase of population, the ditfusion of education, and the growing in- 
tercom-se among all classes of the community ; though /i good deal must also be 
ascribed to the efforts made in thc'carly part of the reign of George III. to suppress 
some of the grosser abuses that had grown out of the privilege of franking, and still 
more to the additions that were repeatedly made to the rale.s of postage. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the latter were, in tlie end, carried far lieyond their proper limits, 
imposing a heavy burden on the public, without any corresponding advantage to the 
revenue. Tliis is obvious from the fact of the post-office revenue having continued 
stationary for the 20 years ending rvith f 889 ; though, from the great increase of po¬ 
pulation and commerce during tluit period, it is obvious, had the rates of postage not 
been so high as to force recourse to otlier cliannels, the revenue must have rai)idly 
increased from tlie termination of the war ildwnw'ards. When tlie rates of jiostage 
are moderate, the greater despatch and security of their conveyance by post, prevent 
any considerable number of letters being sent through other channels. Jiut when the 
rates become oppressive, when, for example, a postage (jis uinler the late .system) of 
11 f/. is charged outlie conveyance of a single letter between I.ondon and York, of 
I8r/. between London and Edinburgh, and so on, a serious interruption is given to 
that facility of intercourse which is so important, at the same time that a very large 
proportion of the correspondence which is carried on is unavoidably forced into pri¬ 
vate channels. It was, no doubt, attempted to prevent the transfer of letters from the 
post, by forbidding, under heavy penalties, their conveyance by private parties. But, 
as might have been anticipated, this prohibition could not be enforced, and had little 
or no effiect. Considering, indeed, the faedities which have long existed for tire trans¬ 
mission of letters in parcels between diU’erent parts of the country, and the oppressive 
rates of postage, the wonder is, not that the ])(Jst-o{Iice revenue w'as nearly stationary 
previously to 1839, but that it did not fall offi Although, however, the rates of postage 
then existing, amounting, as already stated, to an average charge of about 7d, or 7^,d. 
on all single letters conveyed by the general post, were very decidedly too high^ it 
did not therefore follow that an invariable charge of It/,, whetlier a letter were conveyed 
1 mile or 1,00C) miles, or singly or with 10,0(K) others, was the precise charge tliat .should 
have been impo.sed ! But, uutwithstanding this was rushing blindfold from one ex¬ 
treme, or rather absurdity, to another, anil endangering a large amount of revenue 
without any equivalent advantage, the project, brought forward by Mr, Howland Hill, 
for a uniform penny postage, to be paid in advance, was eagerly adopted. It must 
be admitted, too, that it had various recommendations in its favour. Being calculated 
to obviate trouble and save expense to the public, it could not fail to be generally 
acceptable, (what reduction of taxation is not?) especially to mercantile mep and others 
having an extensive correspondence. No doubt, however, the scheme was far more 
indebted for its popularity to the oppressiveness of the old rates of postage, than to 
any intrinsic merits of its own. Had these rates been properly reduced in 1837 or 
1838, that is, had the postage of letters of ^ oz. weight passing between Scotland and 
Ireland and London been reduced .to 4c/. or 6d., and other letters in proportion, and 
mercantile circulars, advertisements, and notices of sales, &c. been allowed to pass 
under covers open at the ends at Id. or 2d. each, we venture to say that the clampur, 
for a uniform penny postage would never have made any way. But gQvernmpnt. 
though hostile to the project, took no step calculated to stop the agitation in its favour. 

3X2 
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They neither reduced the old rates of postage, nor attempted to give any increased 
facilities for the conveyance of letters by post. And it happened in this, as it all but 
invariably happens on similar occasions, that those who decline making reasonable 
and necessary concessions at the outset, are, in the end, compelled to concede a great 
deal more than would at first have been satisfactory. Such, at all events, was the case 
in this instance. TLTie clamour for a uniform penny rate became too powerful to 
be resisted ; and parliament, whether it were so inclined or. not, was obliged to lend 
its sanction to the measure. The act 2 and 3 Victoria, cap. 52., for regulating the 
duty on postage, did not indeed enact that the charge for conveying letters of a given 
weight should, in all cases, be reduced to Id. ; but it was introduced for the avowed 
purpose of enabling the Treasury to take the necessary steps to bring the change about 
with the least inconvenience to all parties. In this view it gave the Treasury power to 
alter and reduce the rates of postage, Avithout reference to the distance which letters may 
he conveyed, according to the Aveight of the letters, and not to the number or descrip¬ 
tion of their enclosures : it also gave them power to adopt such regulations as they 
might think expedient as to stamped covers or envelopes; to suspend parliamentary 
franking, Sic. 

In virtue of the powers so convoyed, regulations have been issued (rendered perma¬ 
nent by the act 3 & 4 Viet. c. 96.) by which all inland letters, without regard to the 
number of enclosures or tlic distance conveyed, provided they be paid when posted or 
despatched, are — 

If not rxcfipding ^ oz. wclttht, charged Iff. ; 1 oz. 2rf.; 2 oz. 4d. ; 3 oz. Gd.; and so on, 2rf. being added for 
every addltionaT ounce np to IG oz., beyond Avhich, with the following exceptions, no packet, whether 
subject to postage or not, is received ;— • 

1. Parliamentary petitions and addresses to her Majesty. 

2. Parliamentary proceedings. 

3. I.etters and packets addressed to or received from places beyond sea. 

4. Letters and i)uckots to and from public departments. 

6. Deeds, if sent open, or in covers open at tlie sides. They m.ay be tied with string and scaled, in 
order to prevent inspection of the contents, but they must bo open at the sides, that it may be 
Been that they are entitled to tlie privilege. 

C. Hankers’ parcels, dcspatclied from London, and specially delivered at the General Post Oihee, 
under certain regulations. 

With these exceptions, all packets above tlic weight of 16 oz. will be immediately forwarded to the 
Dead Letter Ottice. 

All lettfTS not paid when tlicy are posted or despatched are charged double the above rates. 

All parliamentarv and ofllcial fra/iklng has been put an end to ; but members of either house of par¬ 
liament are entitled to receive petitions and addresses to her Majesty, and petitions to parliament, free of 
charge, provided such petitions and addresses be sent in covers open at the ends, and do not exceed 32 
oz. weight. 

The punctual delivery of letters may be insured by getting them registered when posted. A fee of Is. 
is charged for the registration of each letter over and above the rate of postage to which it may be liable. 

To facilitate the working of the plan, government furnish adhesive stamps of Id. &c. 
each, which being pasted on letters, they are of course delivered to those to whom they 
are addrcs.scd free of any farther charge for postage; and it also furnishes stamped en¬ 
velopes at the low rate of 24 for 2s. 3rf., the 3r/. being for the paper and manufacture. 
Hence, as any quantity of stamps or of stamped cnvelojics may, in most parts of the 
country, be procured beforehand, the necessity that must otherwise have existed of 
paying the postage at the moment when letters are posted, has been pretty generally 
obviated. 

Such arc the more prominent features of the noAV system; and no doubt it has the 
recommendations of siinjilieity (if we may apjdy such a phrase to a uniform charge for 
services costing widely different sums) and cheapness in its favour, and has greatly 
facilitated correspondence. But it may, notwithstanding, be easily shown that its 
adoption Avas most uhaamsc. It is, no doubt, very convenient for merchants, bankers, 
middlemen, retail dealers, and indeed for most jicrsons, to get letters for Id. that pre¬ 
viously cost them Id. or l^d. ; but their satisfaction is not the only thing to be attended 
to in fbrmlng a fair estimate of the measure. The public exigencies require that a 
sum of about fifty millions a year should be raised, one way or other ; and so long as 
we are pressed by an unreasoning necessity of this sort, it is not much to say in favour 
of the repeal or diminution of any tax, that those on.Avhom it fell with the greatest 
severity are delighted with the reduction. Sugar lias, in England, become a neces.sary 
of life ; and its consumption, to say the least, is quite as indispensable to the bulk of the 
people, and especially to the labouring classes, as the writing of letters. But would it, 
therefore, be a wise measure to repeal the duty on sugar, or to reduce it to Is. a cwt. ? 
It has been alleged, indeed, that taxes on the transmi.ssion of letters are objectionable 
on principle, and should therefore be repealed, independently altogether of financial 
considerations I But it is easier to make an allegation of this sort than to prove it. 
All taxes, however imposed, if they be carried (as was the case Avith the old rates of 
postage) beyond their ])ropcr limits, are objectionable; but provided these be not 
exceeded, we have yet to learn why a tax on a letter should be more objectionable than 
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a tax on the paper on which it is written, on the food of the writer, or on fifty ether 
things. 

It was contended, when the plan was under discussion, that there would be no loss of 
revenue, and that the increase of correspondence growing out of the reduction of the, 
postage would be so vast as fully to balance the reduced rate of charge 1 But though 
there has been a great increase in the number of letters, it has fallen far short of this. 
Notwithstanding all that has been said about the furor scribendi, letter-writing is gene¬ 
rally looked upon as a duty rather than a pleasure; and it does not follow, when the 
expense of postage is reduced, that the occasion for writing letters are proportionally 
increased. 

The total gross receipt of the Post-office revenue of the U, Kingdom, deducting 
overcharges and returned letters, amounted in 1838 (before the late changes began) to 
2 , 346 , 278 /., while the expenses of the establi.shment for the same year amounted to 
686 , 768 /., leaving a nett revenue of 1 , 659 , 510 /. In 1850 , however, ten years after the 
new system had been in full operation, the gross receipt of the Post-office revenue 
amounted to only 2 , 264 , 684 /., while the expenses of the establishment for the same 
year amounted to 1 , 460 , 786 /., leaving a nett revenue of only 803 , 899 /., being no less 
than 855 , 611 /. under its ainouitt in 1838 , This, however, is not all. Of the Post- 
office revenue in 1838 , 45 , 156 /. consisted of postage paid by public offices, which, 
being a mere charge by one government department against others, must he deducted 
in order to learn the nett available revenue produced by the Post-odice. Owing, 
however, to the abolition of franking, the postage charged against government de¬ 
partments is now greatly increased, and in 1850 amounted to no less than 109 , 524 /. 
Hence it will be found, on deducting the.se sums, that in 1838 the Post-office pro¬ 
duced to government, over and above all charges, a clear available income of 1 , 614 , 354 /., 
which in 1850 was sunk to 694 , 375 /., being a nett diminution of 919 , 979 /. ! The 
subjoined account sets these important particulars in the clearest jjoint of view. 

An Account, showing the Gross and Nett Post Office Revenue, and the Cost of Management for the 
United Kingdom, lor the 14 Years ending the .Hh January, 1851, excliuiing from tlic Account, whether 
of Gross Revenue or Cost of Management, any Advances that iniiy have been "made by the Knglihh to 
the Irish Post Office, and Advancc.s to the Money Order Office; also, disregarding in the Return for 
each Year any Old Debts written off, or Postage remitted, or any other Deductions which relate to 
previous Years. {Pari. Paper, No. 674., Sess. 1851.) 


Years ending 
5th January 

Gross Revenue.* 

Cost of 

Management.f 

Nett Revenue. j 

Postage ('l)arged on 
Government Depts. 

Nett Kevonne, ex 
Ch.argeH on Go¬ 
vernment Dept-. 


£ 


d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 


d. 

■e 


d. 

18.1H 

2,.330,r.37 

18 


0S7,.313 

](> 


1,6,52.124 

7 



38,,528 

12 

0 

1 1,61,3,805 

1.5 

•’f 

1S39 

2..3 16,278 

U 


686,768 

3 

6j 

1,6.59,.509 

17 



4.5,156 

0 

11 

1,614,.353 

16 

isiot 

2,.T»0,763 

10 

‘4 

756,999 

7 

4 

1,633,761 

2 

y 


44,277 

13 

4 

1,589,486 

9 


1S41 

l,V>9,1fi6 

9 

2 

858,677 

0 


.500,789 

8 



90,761 

.7 

2 

410,028 

.5 

6? 

1842 

1,10!I,118 

10 

11» 

9.38,168 

19 


561,219 

11 

4 


11.3,255 

1.5 

10 

417,993 

1.5 

<'T 

3 843 

1,^78,145 

16 

A 

977,501 

10 

3 

600,611 

6 

4J 


122,161 

8 

9 

478,479 

17 

7) 

isn 

1,620,867 

11 

10 

980,650 

7 


610,217 

4 



116,.50.7 

1 

O 

523,714 

.3 

4 

1815 

1.7(»5,0(,7 

16 

4 

985,110 

13 

loj 

719,9.57 

2 



109,232 

1.3 

a 

610,724 

8 

119 

1816 

1,887,'>76 

13 

Ilf 

1,125,594 

1,1.38,715 

.5 

0 

761,982 

8 

11 


101,190 

19 

660,791 

9 

ll] 

1847 

1,'J63,857 

9 

'A 

2 


82 5,112 

7 


100,.351 

19 

0 

724,757 

8 

5 

1818 

2,181,016 

16 

()| 

1,196,520 

1 

«>} 

981,196 

11 

6 

121,290 

1.3 

0 

86.3/206 

0 

0 

1819 

2,11.1,679 

19 

6 

§1,103,250 

13 

2 

740,129 


4 

11.5,902 

1.3 

7 

621,626 

12 

y 

1850 

2,16'>,319 

17 

A 

1,321,562 

16 

10 

810,787 

0 


106,923 

18 

0 

733,86.3 

2 


1851 

2,261,684 

5 

111,160.78.5 

13 lOJ 1 

803,898 

11 

4 

109,523 

1.3 

7 

694,374 

17 

A.\ 


* Namely, the grom receipts, .after dpflurtirig tl)e returns (<ir " refusetl letters,” See. 

I Tnrltiding all payments out ot the revenue In Us progres-s to Uie Exchequer, except adviinccs to the Money Order Office. 

t rills year Incluiles one month of the fouriicnny r.ste. 

j This includes a payment of lltfi.OSti/. 5s. lit. for the conveyame of malls hy railway in previous years. 

_H This Includes a p ayment of \H‘2,975l. n* II//. for the coiivevanrc of mails by railw.sy in previous years. _ 

It is plain, therefore, that the adoption of the new Post-office .system has occasioned 
the sacrifice of nearly 1,100,000/. a year of revenue. And though it be true that a 
sacrifice of this amount might not, under other circumstances, have been of much 
consequence, it is to be borne in mind that it was incurred when the revenue was 
already inadequate to meet the expenditure, and when, consequently, the deficiency had 
to be otherwise provided for, though probably in some more onerous w^ay. We should 
not, however, have thought the loss of revenue, nor even the introduction of a 
uniform penny rate, a valid objection to the new plan, had there been no means 
other than its adoption of getting rid of the inconveniences attached to the old 
system. But such was not the case. All its defects might have been effectually 
obviated without any, or with but a very inconsiderable, loss of revenue. Had frank¬ 
ing been abolished, and the old rates of postage so reduced that the average charge 
might have been about 2^d. or 3d. a letter, the revenue would not probably have lost 
any thing, while every really advantageous object effected by the present system would 
have been secured. Indeed, we see no good reason why the present rate of postage 
should not, and very many why they should, be doubled, or increased to 2c/. for a 
letter weighing ^ oz., 4d. for one weighing I oz., and so on. We arc well convinced 
that, were this done, and the troublesome practice of forcing the prepayment of letters 
abandoned, the revenue would be nearly doubled, with little or no inconvenience tu the 
public. 
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tt will redound nothing to Uie credit of the new system should the Post'-office revenue 
jjicrense while it is maintain^; for tliis will necessarily follow from the inerua.sing 
population, wealth, commerce, and education of the country. The revenue would 
.increase quite as fast under any reasonably well contrived system ; all taxes on ar¬ 
ticles in general use are sure, provided they be not excessive, to increase with every 
increase t>f population and wealth. 

The abolition of franking, which, however, is in nowise connected with a penny rate 
of postage, is by far the least exceptionalde of the late alterations. Franked letters were 
in most instances addressed to those who could best afford to pay the expense of postage ; 
and who in this way escaped a burden that fell with its full weight on their less opulent 
and less known neighbours. 

Money Orders. — The granting of money orders at the different post-offices for 
the payment of sums of 5L and under, is a very great accommodation to the public, 
and is very extensively resorte<l to. Such orders cost 3c/. if for 2/. or under, and Gc/. 
for all sums between 2/. and up to 51. As orders are not paid unle.ss the parties in 
whose favour they are drawn, or other parties well known to the postmaster by whom 
they are payable, appear to receive payment, there is no risk of the money getting into 
improper hands. The following account shows th^ great increase in this depart¬ 
ment. 

Keturn of the Niimhcr arnl Amount of Money Orders i&s>ied in the United Kingdom during the Year 
ending the Fith January, iK40, and eaeh sulisequent Year ; the lleturns being to a certain extent esti¬ 
mated as res])cet8 England up to the 5tli Aiiril, 1847, inclusive. 



England and Wales. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Total United Kingdou 


ending .'jih .Ian. 

Number. 

Amount. 


Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

'Amount, 




£ 

t 

d 


£ 


d. 


£ 

f . 

d 


£ «. 

d. 

18ln 

142,72.3 

2111,005 

f} 

4 

.50,015 

47,2') 5 

H 

4 

lfi,183 

25,7fi,5 

T) 

4 

188,921 

.313,r21 13 

1) 

1841 

482,7<''l 

H(IV!,.S27 

iH 

H 

.5.5,507 

77.107 

9 


51..526 

HO'JHO 

4 

.5 

.587,797 

960,'i75 10 


1812 

l,2‘J0,ll.'i 2 

fi,57.y(.'» 

4 

3 

12.5,170 

21.5,.5S2 

12 

H 

I.57,,5(;0 

■2.51,1,5,5 

13 

4 

1,.5,52,8 15 

,3,12 7,.507 10 

.3 

isn 

I,7b7,fi2 3 

70'),778 

12 

2 

1 t.'J,') 10 

2'J >,H78 

8 

11 

174,411 

351,520 

M 

3 

2,m,9.S0 

1,437,177 1.5 


184 1 

'J.OSfi.lKI'I 1 

,5(.9..5I4 

1 


20S.17'I 

.5.5H,.SS1 

.5 

3 

207,.5.5.5 

.5SI.G12 

7 

1 

2,501 .,523 

5,112,810 17 

2 

LS11 

’. 1 

K',S,.S85 

14 

9 

232,5 ,<,5 

.5')! ,(i'.)2 

9 


240,.5S5 

11 1 ,H 1 7 

2 

lU 

2,806,803 

5.fi').5..3!)5 7 

4 

1848 

V,t.27,in 'i 

lfi5,t',.5 

10 

7 

258,1 14 

435,350 

17 

;i 

2')(l,.5.3') 

.511,.576 

13 

1 

3,1-f)',126 

6,U.3,.361 1 

2 

1847 

2,.S81,fi'»'l t> 


1.5 

11 

- 2')'),,521 

.519,877 

1 

f> 

333,859 

621,706 

0 

1 1 

.5,.515,07') 

7,071,0.56 16 

3 

ISIS 

.3,2Sfi,.'J7.'> « 

fiOll.t.'i.S 

0 


1 .51.5,1.5(1 

6S5,4.5t 

1.5 

to 

101,051 

717.061 

7 

9 

4,031,18.5 

7,90.3,177 3 

9 

ISC) 


13 

0 

.55!),013 

(.04,192 

13 

8 

373,78.5 

68.5,298 

13 

0 

4,203,6.51 

«,151,2'J1 19 

8 

From fi Jan. to 
















.SI Dec. 1S4'I 

S..^1.5,83;) 6,880,805 

11 

2 

358,578 


14 

3 j 

,371,174 

679,273 

12 

1 

1,218,891 

8,1.52,613 17 
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From 1 ,Jan. to 
















.31 Pec. IS.'iO 1 

5.077.112(7,lT.1,fi22 

1.5 


377.l.5fi 1 

f.2.5,7.52 

8 

6 1 

38 5, If,.5 1 

697,1 13 

8 

2 

4,1.39,7131 

8,491,498 10 
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Despatching of Letters. — Full details as to the posting of letters in London may be 
found in Kelly's Post-office Directory — n, useful and valuable publication, to which wo 
beg to refer. It is sutlicient here to state that, speaking generally, letters may be put 
into the receiving Ixoves of the dilferent post-offices throughout the country at all 
hours of the day, and mostly, also, of the night. The mails for particular places arc 
made up at certain siJceified hours, of which public intimation "is given; and letters 
])ut in after those hours are not of course despatelicd till next mail. 

Letter.s to he despatelicd from the General Fost-oflice, J.ondon, on tlio day they are 
posted, are received at the general post receiving houses till ^ past 5 f. m., and fiom ^ 
pa it 5 till (j r. m. with an additional Id. stamp ; at the branch post-olficos, at Charing 
Cross, Old Cavendish Street, Borough, and Abchurch Lane, till 7 p. m., with an addi¬ 
tional Id. .stamp; and at the general post-oflice, in St. Martin’s le Grand, till ^ past 
7 p. M., upon payment of a fee of Qd. 


Loiters to ji.iss Iiy foreifrn mnils, rxeiFt flio^p for Imli i, fid 
M.ir'-pillt'., winch must lie (losti'd at the saint hours iiiil uimIoi 
the same rcnul.ilions as iul.iiul IctltTs. ar^oii 'i’ln- d.i>s and 
Frill,«\s, roreivisl at iho lu.inch olllces, djjbirht!; Cross, O'll 
(’avciitlish .Strict, .and KIS. lil i< km.an Strnt, Jliiiouph, unlil 
8 P.M.: at the gfuer.il iiost ollhe, .St. Martin’s le tjiBiul, and 
ut thebr.mch olfice in I.omh.jril Street, iinlil 10 p.m. : and at 
St. )VInrtni'!i le Grand onlytVom lOiintdll p.m. on p.iyintmt 
of a ft*e of Irf., iind after 11 and until Imlf past II p.m. on 
piivmpiil of a fie of fid. 'I'he letter boxes are invarlahly 
closed Immediately after the strlkinR of the clock. 

Poiei(;ii and ship Icttem .addressed l.oiulon only, for persons 
whose residenee* are not known, are copicii into lists which are 
hum'u|i d.Uly m the hall of ihe j,'eueriil post-ylllee. P.irties 
wnlintf their aildressos op)>osite to tlieir ii.nncs will receive 
theii letters on the followinjc mOrniiiK. 

Non nomnilssioncd otlicers, cantnins' stewards, seamen, and 
sohhers, can send and receive letters to and from Ihe East 
Indies hv the overland mails, vid Southampton, under the 
weiphtofhalf an ounce, on their own private com ems only, 
while thev are emploieil on her Majesty’s service, or in the 
service of Iho East India Company, for !</. 

I.etirri eimiin/f frvtn « Seaman, or fiim a Serffrant, Corporal, 
r>rummer, Tnimpeier, Filer, or privalt SoMier—The lit. must 
b'' p.dd when the letter is put into the post-oince. The name 
of the Mildier or s,ailor, his class or descriiitimi, and the name 
of the ship or regiment, corps or deiarhinent. to which he 
b--:. .nijs, must be S|rerified. And the officer having the com¬ 
mand must sign his luainc, and -.iiecify the name of the ship or 
tei.imcnt, coT|>b or detachment, he voiuinands. 


Letters froing to Seamen or Soldiers. — The hi. must be paid 
at nostmg, imd Ihe dim tion must specify the clasi, of pci sun, 
and the idiip, regiment, or corps to which he helongs. 

The postaitc u]H>n w,Idlers' and seamen’s Idlers reieived from 
parts bcyomi ae.x, without the penny tiavine heen pre-pald, is 
'ill. in addition to the ship letter gratuity, if received by private 
sh^. 

iCd. postage h charged on letters addressed to soldiers and 
seamen at the following places:—lliver Gambia, Sietxti Leone, 
Goree, Senegal, Gape Coast Castle, Fernando I’o, Coast of 
Africa, Ascension (Isle), and China. To Si. Helena, the East 
Indies, and New South Wales, Id. Seamen's and soldiers* 
letters from abroad by private ships ore chargcablo witli 3d. 
each. 

Vi'airant oflicora either in the army or navy, or masters* 
mates of the n.ivy, are nut entitleil to receive or transmit letter’s 
at Ie.s8 than the usual rates of jioslt^. 

I’rlnted vote* and proceedings of the imperial parliament, or 
of the colonial legislatures, are tdiarged-~ 

Under 4 ounces - . . « . Id. 

Above 4 and under 8 ounces - - -2d. 

Aliove 8 and under 12 ounces - - - 3d., and so on. 

Such vote* and proceedings, whether paid or unfiaid, pass at 
these rates, between places In ibe U. Kingdom as well as to the 
colonies by packet. To those place* to which there are no 
packets, they mav be forwarded by private ships, at double tlie 
above rate^. 'J'hey are not, however, forwarded to the East 
Indies, viA Southampton andAlexandri.s, nor tojdaees rlirough 
Franco, under the full rates of letter postage. '1 iic poslmustci- 
genexal is authorised (if he shall see ht) to delay th« transniis* 
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Mon of printetl Toten and prooeedbigs in parliament for any the otrncrs* conslffnec-s, and aliippers ^ood* on ressols 

spare not cxci>ediriK 24 hours from the time at which the same in want bound, arejntitled to rcceire their letters free from sea 

vrouid otberu Ise h.ire been forwarded. postage, to the ex^pb collectively of 6 ounces in weight, by any 

Stamp*. — The date sliows when the letters were received at 1 vessel to any 1 surh person. In the case of vessels coming 

the jHwt office. from Ceylon, the Maurltiu.s, the East Indies, or the ^pe 

Tne Circular stamp of blaclt ink, at the hick of the letter, is Good Uo]ie, for an owner, charterer, or consignee, of snch 

Used when the postage is paid on delivery. vessel, tlie letters may be collectively twenty ^nces In weighb 

Ditto of red ink, on the face of the letter, with the word The owner, chiirterer, or consignee mUst be descriwOT 88 such 

“ Paid,” when the postage has been paid at the time of postiitg on the address and superscription ; and In the case of owners, 

the letter. shipper'., or consignees of goods, it must also appear by the 

Ship hHlert. — The single uniform rate on letters between ship's m.snifcst th.it they have goods on board the vaasel. Mach 

the 11. Kingdom and plates beyond sea, when conveyed by persons are entitled to have their letters i^hiob come within 

pi ivale ships, Is Sd., with the following extuptlons, vizi: to or the above conditions before tlie master of the vessel delivers 

from Hnniliurg, laibcik, Uremen, anil the Duchy of Olden- tlie other letters in his charge to Uie post-office, 

burg, the rate IS M.; to nr from Fr.’in e, DW.; ana to or from Every person who shall, with intent to evade any duty of 
Iloll.ind, is. On letters forwanibd bv private ships the postage jibst-ige, falsely superscribe a letter os being the owner, or the 

must be paiil iii advance, eroent to France and Holl.and, to cb.rrterer, or the ennsignee of a vessel conveying the same, or 

which countries the paymeni is optional. The rosjicctive rates as the owner, or the slnpper, or the consignee of goods shipped 

of lOd. to France and of It. to Holland includes the French in such vessel, shall for every such offence forfeit lOf. 

and Dutch po,st.ii:e to disitmation. Maitt mmle up in Lmulon. — Letters (^except those for Indi.a 

'The rates of iiostage on bhiii as on other letters are taken by viA tVI.arseilles, which must be posted at the same hours as 

weiglit: — inland letters) for the foreign malls arc received at the branch 

Not exceeding A oz. - Single. offices. Charing Cross, Old Cavendish Street, and 108. Dlack- 

Not cxeeetling 1 oz. • - Double. man Street, liorougli, until 8 o’clock at night, on Tuesday and 

Not exceeding.2oxs. - - <*u.idruple. Friday, and till lo at St. Martin’s le Grand and Lombard 

Not exceeding 3 o/s. - - ‘sextuple, and so on. Street: at St. Maitin’s lo Grand only they will he received 

Perjuui* rrrmptf.l frjm Ship Lfttrr — 'J'he owners. afV.T K), and up to 11 p. m., on paymeni of a fee ofld ; and 

charterers, or consignees (resident in the U. Kingdoiii), and after 11 until half past lip. >i., on payment of a fee of Od. 

IV'hcn m.nde up in London. W'lien due, 

n,i:ly ----- ILnilv. 

Mond.av, Tuesdav, Thursday, dt Friday Smulay, Monday, Thursday, & Friday. 
'I'nesd.ay and Frid,4y ... M(»nd.iV and 7’hursday. 

Tucsd.ay and Friday ... Tuesd.ry and S.uurday, but usually arrive 

. ' on previous day. 

Twice a day - - - . Twice a day. 

D.iily - - - . . D.uly. 

Iioungli.ideo - - - • j D.uly . . - - . Daily. 

(luerivscy and .Tersey - - - I Tucstlay and Friday _ . . Monthly and Thursday. 

I.lsbnii, Mndfirn, n't? f.lshon, Vigo, C.idiz, Oporto, and Gibraltar Every Tliiir-d ly morning. 

Malta, Greece, and Ionian Islands, t'lVJ Soutnaiiipion - - Twice in each monili, vl/. :_On the first morning of every 

month, .mil on the Thursday morning nearest to the I3th of 
everv month. 

Syria, Egypt, India, and China, ri'tj Souihatnjilon - . - 1st m"rniiig in e.ach month. 

Hra/il, liiienos Ayres, Madeira, and Canary Jslaiidi - - 1st TiieNil.iv in e.ath month. 

liritish North America, Bermuda, ami U. Slates - - 3ril .iml 18th of every month, except in the winter months, 

December, .January, February, and March, and then on tho 
.3rd only. 

New South Wales . ... Last d.iy of each month. 

.T imaica, Leeward Islands, Haytl, Porto Rico, and Cuba - 2nd and I7th morning of every month. 

Mexico, Panama, New Grenada, and Venezuela - - - 2ud iiiorning of csciy montli. 


Pr.ince . - - « 

Dotcium - - - - 

ill Hand . - - - 

ILaiiihurg, Sweden, and Norway 

Dublin 
'■(iterford 


The malls despatched evoty Thursday for Vigo, Oporto, 
Idsbon, Cadi/, and (Jibraltar are forwarded by steam ve.s.-ls 
from SoiJth.ampton to Gibraltar. 

The mails for Malta, Greecii, and tho Ionian Isl.inds, de- 
spatnlied from Loudon on the Tbursd.ay ne.iu'st to llie J.'ilh of 
the month, afe conveyed from Gibralta'r lo .41.111.1 liy tier Ma- ‘ 
jestv’s sie.im packets employed hi the Mediiei raiuMii. 

'i'hc iiniil of the 1st (lav in each month Is forwarded hv the 
S'line p.icket'froin Southampton to Alexandria ; leaving mails 
at Malta. 

The malls for Greece and the Ionian Isi.ands are conveyed 
from MalU every fortnight, tiy sfe.un packets, which start uficr 
the uirival of the mails from England. 


Tlie mails for Egypt, India, and China are forwarded direct 
from Soulhampfon on the 1st of each month bv steam packets. 

From August lo .Linuary inclusive, the packet touches at 
Pcrnamlmco and B.ihl.i, on her outward p;issago to Klo Ja¬ 
in lio, and tlic other h months on her Itomeward. 

jViu-th .■Imrriui iiiul Untig/t anil i>'inWg« Jni/iet, fnnn Liver ~ 

pool. —The m.iils for .Vorth .\inerir.i .ire forw.auled bv steam 
p.ickets, which leave Liverpool twice a month immedintely 
after the arrival oftbe I.iindoii mails of the ,3d and 18th,unless 
either of these should fall on a Sunday, and then on the succeesl- 
nig (lay. During the winter months, viz. Deccinlier, January, 
Feliruarv, and March, hut one mail, that of the 3d, is de> 
spatched. 



Posbsge on letters to the nriilsh West Indies (Jamaica ex¬ 
cepted), 1«. for e.ach single letter, and so on in proportion from 
all parts of the U. Kingdom, wiiiiout any cliarge tor inland 
post age. 

f)n letters to Jamaica (with tho exception of Kingston, the 
packet port, to which the postage is Is. onlyl the uuifoiin rate 
is Is. 2(1. the single letter. 

All letters addrt-sscsl to North America are forw.wdtvl by the 
contract steam packets, and charged accordingly, unless the 
words '• By Private .Ship ” be plainly written on them. 

iV./J_l.i'tters for flanada, ronvoycHl by the North American 

pa( kett from I.iverpool, If ajieclally addressed vid “ Bouton,” 
will he forwarded by that route, in the United Staten mail, 
prnvidisl the )»acket postage be puid In adv.ance. 

Hate* <\f Pottnue nithin nritigh North America. — f,etters 
forwarded to or from British North America by the Liverpool 
packets, or bv iirivale ships, passing direct between tho IJ. 
Kingdom and British America, are cliarged with a uniform 
colonial rate of 2(/. the half ounce when posted or delivered at 
any other towns than the jKirts of Halifax, Nova Scotia, or 
St. .lohn’s Newfoundland. 

Wlien not conveyed direct between the U. Kingdom and 
British America, luit forwarded through the United States, 
they ace liable to the full internal r.ites, according to dist.incu. 


Mier* vid France —A l.srge portion of the letters to and 
from Indi.i, as well as to various parts in Europe, are now gent 
through France ; and a convention ha.s lately been negotiated 
with that country, by which the transit rate on letters weighing 
under J oz, passing througli France, has been Hxed at 5d., 

S which D also the British r.ite on such letters not exceeding 
an oz. When conveyed beyond the French frontier the ad- 
itional foreign postage has of course to be paid. 

India Leffriw.—Mails for India are made up on the 4th of 
every month, and dcsp.atchetl vid Mameilles, whence they are 
forwarded by British steamers to Alexandria, and again by 
steamers from Suez to Bombay. All letters are sent liy thi* 
route unle'vs otherwise addressed. Postage paid in advance 
la. lOd. to Bombay for a letter under J oz,, and 2«, 3d. for one 
unrier 4 oz. Mails for India are also forwarded vtd South¬ 
ampton on the 1st of every month. Postage by this route 1«. 
for a letter not exceeding ^ oz. Letters Intended to go by 
Southampton must be addreiaed " vid Southampton.” 

Ru**ia. — Malls for Russia and tho north of Europe are de¬ 
spatched every 'Tuesday and Friday vid Hamburg. I’ostage 
Is. 8(/. not exceeding \ oz. Letters for Russia may also be sent 
througli France niuT Holland. 
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Vottoftrf.—fietten forwat^ed every Tuesday and Friday, paid 
or •nuaM, at the rate of)«. on letters not exceeding ^ n/. The 
Britlali rate of on letters passing to Uetpaiiy inuiit be paid 
la advance. 

Listters for the follosvlng states are forwarded through the 
office of the IMnce of Tour and Taxis, when sent vtS trattce. 
A List of the Northern States of Europe, and the German 
States, which are served by or forwarded through the oilice 
of the Prince of Tour and Taxis. 

northern Statta. 

Brunswick I Mccklenhurg Strelit’X 

Denmark Oldonluirg 

Hanover Saxony 

Mecklonburg Schwerin 1 Sweden and Norway. 


Free cities 


German Statu- 
Jleiiss 

Saxe-Altenl.urg 
Stixe-Cohiirg-tiotlia 
Saxe Alfinengen 
Saxe.Vl’eliniir 
Schauiidu-rg I.lppe 
Scliw <irt/l)urg.|ludoIstailt 
Schwt'irizlnirg-Sondfcrliausen 
Wurteiiiburg, 

Vortugat and .Spain,—Malls are despatclied rid Southarnp 
ton every Thursday morning. Postage to I’ortngal, which 
imist lie paid in ailvance, 1*. yd. for a letter not exceeding ,J o/ ; 
to Spain V«. til/. Letters for tlie Peninsula may also be sent 
daily through France. For farther details ai, to foreign und other 
I postage see Kellf/'t Dtreclorij. 


Bremen 
Fi ankfort 
Hamburg 

Ltilieck j 

Hesse Darmstadt 
Ilesse (Klecforal) 
Hesse Homliurg 
J.ip)>c-DetmoUI. 


Statement of the Number of Letters delivorod in the United Kingdom in one Week of each Calendar 
Month of 1842 and 1843. 




England and Wales. 





Weeks ending 

Country 

Offices. 

J/ondon, 

Foreign, 
nml Ship. 

London 

District 

Post. 

Tot,al 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Total 

Ireland. 

Total 

Scotland. 

Total 

IJ lilted 
Kingdom. 

1812. 








2.A Jann.-ury . « - 

2,l(i';,A2.A 

667,6.36 

481,206 

3,211,16.5 

421,'273 

42.3,21.3 


20 February ... 

2,.A«6.t:o7 

581 ,.371 

6*2*2,11.31 

3,489.81*2 

486,909 

471,763 


20 March 

2,100.176 

660,1.3.3 

418,19.3 

3.108,804 

40.3.71 4 

46l,7tM8 


24 April ... 

2,o6i,rr9 

67‘»,.3.3*2 

4.3.3,*279 

3,096.'290 

428,7.8*2 

401,441 


U't May 

I,!»6‘2,9I0 

614,1*20 

4.H3,.3.-iO 

‘2,l>9'^.3'>0 

40!>,.81.8 



19.Tune ... 

2,Ol5,(,.'iy 

649,93.3 

666,46*2 

467,371 

3,I>.32.‘>S.3 

41*2,689 



‘24 July - - . 

2,IH)A.027 

4.31,377 

.3,0')0,8(i6 

414,202 



21 August ... 

2,08.3,969 

614,113 

3.S0,(i8‘2 

.3,008,764 

403,097 

4*20,019 


2,^ September . • 

2,LV.>,97.5 

66(i,0tl9 

.382,l<tl 

.3,098,' 26.3 

4‘20,078 

426,700 

31914^013 

2A G< toiler ... 

2,166,120 

6(ll,IS7 

4tH),71A 

3,1*28,.326 

4‘2'>,4Dt 

423,948 

3,')81,768 

20 November ... 

2,242,031 

59.3,Ii46 

416,311 

.3 ,‘282,0*21 

471,031 

446.191 

4,‘20‘2,.346 

‘26 December ... 

2,206,621 

676,367 

496,.360 

3,*278,‘218 

446,534 

435,407 

4,160,189 

1813. 








22 January - - - 

2,274,211 

.383,293 

483,376 

.3.312,910 

462,148 

415,1.32 

4,'250,190 
4,612,3.32 

4,26.3,138 

1‘) February ... 

2,460,211 

.383,2.30 

.336,060 

.3,.37'),.3.31 

498,08 4 

464,717 

19 March ... 

2,‘26i,6».3 

.399,‘>72 

482, 118 ) 

3,310,61.3 

4,31,10'2 

473,7'21 

2A .Ajirll 

‘2,113,8.38 

.367,62*1 

48(1,(>99 

.3,161,066 

425,8,36 

4.30,3'2 4 

4,l)20,'2 Ifi 

21 Afay 

2,191,2*26 

61*2,60.7 

6*2.3 ,006 

3,.331,.S.37 

441,866 

438,9.3.5 

4,‘2l2,ti.38 
4,091,81,8 
4,1.3.8,311 

21 .Tune ... 

2,16l,7‘2.3 

67.3,628 

48*2,‘>67 

3,*21,8,318 

43 7,.30 4 

4.36,216 

21 July ... 

•2,‘2*22,0I1 

696,766 

47.3,6'>7 

3,292.304 

419,103 

446,634 

‘21 August 

‘2,21A,.34.'> 

690,61.3 j 

418..3,SO 

3,‘2.3*2,‘2.38 

4‘26,.3.3 8 

44‘),71*2 

4,1*27,,308 

4,131,"'17 

21 September- 

2 , 269 , 91:9 

5SO,.3H6 

.39.3,7.36 

3,‘24I,1U 

44.3,>;oi 

411,036 

21 October - - - 1 

1 2,.306,.611 

6'i'2,66*2 

4 6* >,138 

3,.3.37,631 

417,32,3 

446,87,3 


21 Novetnlier - • - ' 

1 2,29(i,489 

629,6.30 1 

476,476 

3,401 ,.396 

478,911 1 

468,077 

4’.34‘VG.3 


Nemtpnpera and Stipfilrnienfs to Nmtxpaprrt. — It is not com¬ 
pulsory to scold newspapers or the snpplcrnents liy (hejiost, liut 
tliose tliat arc inlendetl to lie su transmitted, .ind .ireentitled t<i 
pass free, nnist lie put Into the receiving lioiiscs lielbre 6 v. m. ; 
at the lirnnch post-offices, litfore lialf-iiast 5 e. m. : orattlie 
general post-office, St. Martin’s le ('rand, laforc b p. m. 
Newspapers for the colonies and foreign countries cannot be 
recelvtsl after 6. All newspaiiers must be sent in covers, op<‘n 
at tlie ends, and no words or communication may lie ]iriiited 
on such papers after their ]ilililicattnii, nor must thene lie any, 
writing or tnnrks upon any newspaper, or cover, other than 
the n.iiiie and address of tlie (leryin to whom it is sent; nor 
any n.nier or thing enclosed or coiicc.iled in it, nor any printed 
worcis or communication on the cover, exeejit that iiewsvemlers 
onlv niav print their names and addresM-s tliereon. News- 
impcrs may be examined I'v tile olRcers of tlie l’o.st-oHice ; .md 
if there iie any breach of the aliove regulations, the pa«ket is 
rhargealile with treble the amount of jiostagc whuh a letter of 
the same weight would have been liable to. And any pi-raon 
who shall write or enclose any thing in any newsp.iper or its 
cover, or shall print any words or communientlon on a news- 
]iaper, after it has been nulillslied, to lie sent li> the post, or any 
{lers,'ll wlio kball knowingly send, or cative to l>c sent, by tiic 
iKist, a newspaper in respeit of which unv one of ilmsc oilences 
has been committed, mav lie prosecuttsl for a misileine.inor. 

N.//_-As the mere afllxmg a newspaper stamp on any new 

jierloillc.al piilillcatioii will not cnlllle it, as a matter of course, 
to pass free by liicpost, lliose who may bentiont to piililish, for 
the lirst time, any such paper, sliould submit a copy to the 


postmaster general, in order that it may be determined whether 
tlie pulilic.itKin Is ot a nature that will entitle it to pass fiee of 
>>y Usenet I Viiloria, c. At s. A'^. 

I hat in all cases in whieii a question shall arise, whetlicr a 
prmtwl p.tjier is entitled to the iirivileges ot ii newsi.aner or 
otiier pulilicatlon hereby privileged, so far as respects the 
transmission thereof lij tlie post under tlie I’ost-office -Acts, tlie 
question sh.tll lie refened to tlie tletermimition of the post- 
inaster general, wliose decision, with the concuriente of tlie 
lords of the tieasury, shalllie (Imi).'’ 

Newspapers from (lie Biitisli colonies are delivered free of 
post.ige at any place within the British dominiivns, 

Newspa|iei-s may lie forw arded to the British co!oni<-s .and 
possessions by h, r Amesij 's packet boats, free of 11,e duly of 
IMistage provided tliey be duly stamped and made up open at 
‘be ends, and put into the post-oiHeo witliin 7 days after tlie 
l.iv of puhllcdtion. 

Newspapers may also be forwarded to the colonies liy private 
Rbijis for .1 postage of Id each, to some foreign parU trie, ami 
to Olliers for .a post.ige of ‘U. etu b. to be paid at the nine of 
pulling in, imd«r the same regulations as to dale Ac. 

Newspapers printed in the tolonios and brought' to Gieat 
Hritntii or IrolanJ lijr packut boalK, inud(‘ up without roveis 
ft*e^'of po^stage delivered in the U. Kingdom 

New,p.ipersto the East Indies and China are forwarded l.y 
the packet rirl AlarseiUes, on payment of Ad. ea< h. The rn.iii 
IS made up on the 'Ith of every month, except it hapnens to fall 
in a Sunday, when it is made up on the following day. 


f Coloniej and Foreign Parts to tthich Newspapers mny be sent by Packet free of Postage. 


Aden 

./Viitigiia 

Bahiima 

Barhadoex 

Berliice 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Carlocou 

Demerara 

Ihiminictt 

Gibraltar 


ilriiith Cuhniet. 
Grenaiia 

ll.xlirax 

Heligoland 

Honduras 

Hong Kong, tntl South¬ 
ampton 
India, ditto 
Ionian Islands, ditto 
•Tamaira, ditto 
Malta, ditto 
JVlontkerrat 


Nevis 

New Brui._. 

Newfoundland 
Niivn Scotia 
Otieiiec 
St. Kitt's 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent’s 
Tobago 
’I’oriola 
Tnuidad 


Ick 


Braxil 
Bremen 
Buenos .\yret 
Ouxhaven 
Denmaik 

Greece 

Hamburg 


Foreign Paits. 

Havti, nr 
S't. poinlngo 
Lubeck 
New Granada 
Oldenburg 


Peru 

Spain 


cnezuela 


Foreign Parts to which a Postage of 2d. on each Nctvspaper must be paid when it is posted 

Ited of America i r With the exception of Holland, and thox. 

Continent of Europe - places meniinnoa i.. . 


United .‘^tata of America 
Gnodaioupe 
Martinique 
Surinam 
St. Croix 
St. Thomas 
St. Martin’s 
Cuba 
Egyiit 
Syria 


South America 

The rtilc on newspapers to or fifom IloHanci 
is Irf.; Greece tria France, Id.; 
ttie East Indies, and China, by 


places mentioned in the prwtetiing list 
of ‘foreign paru” as ‘‘scut free of 
pust.ngc.’’ 

With the exception of 
. I New Granada 

Kiienos Ayres Venezuela 
Peru I 

fWim Holland, or to or from countries through riolland. 
Id.; Spain ew France, Ad. j the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
a, by the closetl mail, idd Mar.se lies, .Ad. 
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Nevrspapcn to France are forwarded free of charf^e to the 
sender. A rate of 4 centimes {nearly equivalent to Ad.) 1« 
clurgetl upon delivery In France. 

Newtihipert from Ahrmid, — Newspapers arrivinjj firom those 
foTei(jn parts to which newspaju-rs are despatc-hud fn-e, are 
delivers free of poataire, except those troin France, which arc 
chatired Jd. each. From places atiro.id, to whiih they are 
not despatched fiee, newspapers are charged here "id. each, 
evrent as stated m the above parafrraph. All newsjiapers must 
lie pnntial in the lanj^inRe of the (.ountry from whn h they are 
sent, unless specially exeinpital hy the lord* of the treasury. 

Nerrs/mjifr* hy firiuati; Hhips -If put into the office within 

7 ihiys after publication, are forwarded to the Cape of Good 


Hope, Mauritius, or Isle of France, Hons Kon|C, Sydney, New 
Soutli Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, Swan Rirer, South Austra 
lla. Chili, I’eru, (^teinala, and the Western Coast of Am« 
nca, and the East Indu s, on iiayment of Id. with eaclt pafier; 
to >t. Helena .iiid the Western Coast of AfVica, vJx,: Rt. Mary's, 
Kirer Gamhia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast Castle, Fernando Fo, 
and Ascension (Isle), at the same rate; to Chins (Hone Kot\g 
excepted) and places not British, on payment of 5W. each, 
under the aliove regulations as to date, !tc. 

JV.II. —All newspapers forwarded throu;;h the Ship Lettei 
OHice, except those l)etw».en iioris in Great Britain, and Ire 
land, must be paid fur wlien put in. 


Offences against the Post- Office. — The laws relative to offences against the Post- 
office wore consolidated by the act 1 Viet. c. .SfJ., of the more important parts of which 
we subjoin an abstract. 


Contravening the Privilege of Post-Office. — Every person who shall convey otherwise than by the post 
n letter not exempted from the exclusive privileRo of the jiostmaster general shall lor every letter forfeit 
5/., and every person who shall be in the practice of so conveying letters not so exempted, shall for efcry 
Week during wliich the practice shall be continued forfeit 100/. ; and every person who shall perform 
otherwise titan by the post any scrviees incidt'ntal to conveying letters from place to place, whether by 
receiving, taking tip, collecting, ordering, dc.vp.atching, ctirrying, re-carrying, or delivering a letter not 
exempted from the exclusive privilege of the postmaster general, shall forfeit fur every letter fil. { and 
every person who shall be in the practico of so performing any such incidental services shall for every 
week during which the practice shall be conliniicd, forfeit lOOl. ; and every person who shall send a 
lettei not exempted from the exelusive jinvilego of the postmaster general otherwise than by fhe post, 
or shall cause a letter not so e\emptc<l to he sent or conveyed other than bv post, or shall tender or 
deliver a letter nut so exempt in onh>» to he sent otherwise than by post, .sliall forfeit for every letter 
5t. ; and every person wlio sliall be m the practice of committing any of tlie acts last mentioned shall 
lor every week during wliicli the practice shall be continued, forfeit 100/. ; and every person who shall 
m.ake a collection of exemptt'd lettets for the purpose of convejing or sending them otherwise than 
hy the post, <)r by the post, shall forfeit for every letter .')/. ; and every person who shall be in the prac¬ 
tice of making a colled ion of exempted letters for either of those purpose.?, sliall forfeit for every week 
during wltich the {iractiee sliall be eontinued lOO/, And be it declared, th.it the term post shall herein 
include all post communications by land or by water (except by outward-bound vessels not employed 
by the post-oifice or the adtniraUy to ratry po.st letters); and tlio above jienalties shall be incurred 
wltether the letter be sent singly or with any thing else, or such inctdeiital service be performed in 
respect to a letter either sent or to he sent singly or together with some otiicr letter or thing : and in 
any prtisecution for the recovery of any .such penalty the onus shall lie upon the party prosecuted to 
prove tliat the act in respect of which tlie penalty is alleged to have been incurred was done in con¬ 
formity to tlie jio.st-oince laws.— ^ 2. 

fA/p Letters retained <{fier delivering qf J.ettcrs to Post-Office. — Every person, being oitlier the master 
ot a ves.sel inward-bound, or one of the otlicer.s, or one of the erew, or a passenger thereof, who sliall 
knowingly have any letter in ins possession not exempted from tlie privilege of the postmaster genera) 
alter tlio master shall Inive sent Jiny part of his ship's letters to the post.oiliee, shall forfeit for every 
letter .>/. ; and every sucli )ierson who shall detain any such letter after demand made, either hy the 
r ’ ‘'•'JStom.s or by a person authorised by the postmaster general to demand ship’s letters, shall 

forfeit for every letter 10/.— § 3. i * 

Clause 4. relates to the abuse of the privilege of franking, and is no longer of importance. 

Penalties on Masters of Ships not taking Letter Bags. — Every master of ji ve.ssel bound to Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, the hhist Indies, or tlie C.ape of Good Hope, who shall refuse to take a post letter bag 
delivered or tendered to liiin by an officer of the post-office for-conveyance, shall forfeit 200/.*; and every 
master of a vessel wfio shall open a sealed letter bag, with wliich he shall be intrusted for conveyance, 
shall forlcit 200/. ; anti every master tifa vessel wlio siTall fake out of a Itdtor bag with which he shall 
have been intrusted lor eonvcyance a letter or any otlier ilting shall forfeit 200/.; and every master of a 
vessel wlio shall not duly deliver a letter hag with tlie eontents at the po.st-office on his arrival in port 
without wilful or unavoidaitle del,ay after his .arrival, sliall forfeit 200/.; and every ptirson to whom letters 
may have been intrusted liy the master of a vessel to bring on shore wlio sliall break tlie .seal, or in any 
manner willully open the stune, sliall forfeit 20/.; ,uul every master of a vessel who sh.all refuse or wil¬ 
fully neglect to make declaration of having delivered his slii{t’s letters to the post-office, shall forft'it ."iO/. • 
and every collector, comptroller, or officer of tlie customs who i.s requiretl bv the act 1 Viet. e..34. to 
prohibit any vessel reporting until (he reipiisites of silbli act have been complied with, wlio sliidl permit 
such vessel to report licfore tlie requisites of sucli art sliall liavo been complied with, shall forfeit 30/ • 
and every master of a vessel (not having been able to send his letters ashore previous to his arrival at 
the port where the ve.ssel is to report) who shall break bulk or make entry before all letters on board 
shall be sent to the post-office shall forfeit 20/.; and every master of a ve.'^sel, or any otlier person oil 
board any ship liable to the performance of quarantine, wlio sliall neglect or refuse to deliver to the 
person or persons appointed to superintend the quarantine all letters in his possession, shall forfeit 
20/— § t). 


Penalties on the Carelessness (f Persons engaged or employed in carrying, conveying. Sec. Letters. — 
Every person employed to convey or deliver a jinst letter bag or a post letter who shall, whilst so em- 
jiloycd, or whilst the same shall he in his custody, e.ire, or possession, leave a post letter bag or a post 
letter, or suiter any person, not being the guard or person employed for that purpose, to ride in the 
place appointed for tlie guard in or uiton any carriage used for the conveyance of a post letter bag or 
post letter, or to ride in or upon a carriage so used and not licensed to carry passengers, or upon a horse 
used for the conveyance on horseback ol a post letter bag or a post letter, or If any such person shall be 
guilty of any act ot drunkenness, or of carele.ssness, negligence, or other misconduct, whereby the safety 
of a post letter bag or a post letter shall be endangered, or who shall collect or receive, or convey or 
deliver, a letter otherwise tiian in the ordinary course of the post, or wlio sha 1 give any false information 
of an assault or attempt at robbery upon him, or who shall loiter on the road or passage, or wilfully 
mispend ins time so as to retard or delay the progress or arrival of a post letter bag or a post letter, or 
who shall not use due and proper care and diligence safely to convey a post letter bag or a post letter at 
the rate of speed appointed by and according to the regulations oi the post-ofllce for the time beinir 
being thereof convicted, shall forfeit 21)/_§ 7. ** 

Clauses 8. to 24. Inclusive impose penalties on hackney carriages plying for hire opposite the general 
post-office In London or Dublin; exempt mail coaches from toll; and direct how penalties shall bo 
sued for. 

Opening or delaying Post Letters a Misdemeanour. — Every person employed by or under the post- 
office who shall, contrary to his duty, open or procure or suffer to bo opened a post fetter, or shah wlffullv 
detain or delay, or procure or suffer to be detained or delayed, a post letter, shall in England and Ireland 


* The 3 & 4 Viet. c. 90. extends this penalty to the master of every vessel outusavd bound who shall 
refuse to take a post letter bag delivered or tendered to him for conveyance. 
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be mrilty of a tnlsdemeanor, ai«l In Scotland of a crime and offence, and being convicted thereof shall 
iufler such punishment by fine or imprisonment, or by both, as to the court shall seem meet: provided 
always, that nothing herein contained shall extend to the opening or detaining or delaying of a letter 
returned for want of a true direction, or of a letter returned by reason that the person to whom the same 
is directed is dead or cannot be foumi, or shall have refused the same, or shall have refu.sed or neglected 
to pay the postage thereof: nor to the opening or detaining or delaying of a post letter in obedience to 
an express warrant in writing under the hand (in (Ireat Britain) of one of the principal secretaries of 
state, and in Ireland under the hand and seal of the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

E7nbczxlcnicnt, ^c. of any Letter or Packet, Felony. —Every person employed under the post-office 
who shall steal, or shall for any purpose whatever embezzle, secrete, or destroy a post letter, shall In 
England and Ireland be guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and shall, at the 
discretion of tlie court, either be transported beyond the seas for the term of 7 years, or be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding 3 years ; and if any such post letter so stolen or embezzled, secreted or 
destroyed, shall contain therein any chattel or money whatsoever, or any valuable secunty, every such 
offender shall be transported beyontl the se.as for life. — § 2fi. 

stealing Money, Sjc. from or ont of Letters, Felony — Every person who shall steal from or out of a 
post letter any chattel or money, or valuable security, sliall in England and Ireland be guilty of felony, 
and hi Scotland of a high crime and oflence, and shall he transported beyond the seas for life. 

Igersons stealing Post Letter Bags, S(C. to be ti-anspor ted for Life. — Every person who shall steal a 

K ost letter bag, or a po.st letter from a post letter bag, or shall steal a post letter Irom a post-olTirc, or 
om an officer of the post-otlice or from a mail, or shall .«top a mail with intent to rob or search the 
same, shall In England and Ireland he guilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and 
shall be transported beyond the seas for life. 

Persons stealing Post Letter Bags or Post Letters to be transported for 14 Years _Every I'erson who 

shall steal or unlawfully take away a post letter b.ag sent by a post-otlice packet, or .who shall steal or 
unlawfully take a letter out of any sueh bag, or shall unlawfully open any such bag, shall in England 
and Ireland be gtiilty of felony, and in Scotland of a high crime and offence, and shall be transported 
beyond the seas for any term not exceeding 14 jears. 

Receivers of Property sent by the Post and stolen or embezzled, guilty of Felony _Every person who 

shall receive any post letter or post letter hag, or any chattel or money or vuliinhlc security, the stealmg 
or taking or embezzling or secreting whereof shall amount to a felony under the Post Office Acts, 
knowing the same to have been feloniously stolen, taken, embezzled, or secreted, and to have been sent 
or intended to be sent by the post, shall in England and Irel.md be guilty of felony, and io Scotland of a 
high crime and offence, and may be indicted and convicted either as an'accessary after the fact or tor a 
substantive feluuv, and in the latter case, wlielher the principal felon siiall or shall not have been pre¬ 
viously convicted, or shall or shall not he'amon.iblc to justice ; and every such receiver, howsoever con¬ 
victed, shall be liable to be transported beyond the seas for life. 

Fraudulently retaining, after Delivery thereof, —Every person who shall fraudulently retain, or 

shall wilfully secrete or Keep or detain, or being required to deliver up by an officer of the post-office, 
shall neglect or refuse to deliver up a post letter which ought to have been delivered to an)' otlier piTson, 
or a post letter bag or post letter which shall have been sent, whether the same shall have been foiii'd 
by the person secreting, keeping, or detaining, or neglecting or refusing to deliver up the same, or by 
any other person, shall in England and Ireland be guilty ol a mtsdeineanor, and in Scotland of a ciimc 
and offence, and on conviction shall be liable to be punished liy fine and imprisonment. 

Stealing, &c. printed Fates or Prvceidtngs tn Parliament, —Every person employed in the post- 
office who shall steal, or shall for any juirpose embezzle, seciete, or destroy, or shall wilfully detain or 
delay In course of conveyance or delivery tliereof by the post, any printed votes or proceedings in par¬ 
liament, or any printed newspaper, or any other printed paper whatever sent by tlie post witlumf covers, 
or in covers oiien at the sides, shall In England and Ireland be guilty of a misclemcanor, and in Scotland 
of a crime and offence, and on conviction .sliall suffer such punishment by line or iinprisoiimeiit, or both, 
as tlie court shall direct. 

Forging the Handwriting of the Il'ceiver General in England or Ireland, Felony —Every person who 
shall knowingly .and wilfiilly forge or counteifeit, or cause or procure to be forged or couiiterrcited, the 
name or handwriting of the receiver general for the time being of the geiK'ral jiost office in England or 
Ireland, or of any person employed by or under him, to any draft, iiistrumenr, or writing whatsoever, 
for or in order to the receiving or obtaining of any money in the hands or custody of the governor and 
company of tlie bank of England or Irehaml on ai c<mnt of the receiver general of the post-offici*, or sh.iU 
forge or alter, or sliall offer, utter, dispose of, or put off, knowing the same to be forged or altered, any 
draft, warrant, or order of such receiver general, or of any person employed by nr under bun, for money 
or for payment of money, with intent to delr.uid any person whomsoever, shall be guilty of telony, and 
on conviction shall be transported bVyond the se;« for htc. 

Clause 31. relates to the forging or altering franks. 

The remaining clauses relate to the punishment of accessaries, determine the mode in wliich tlie 
postage duties sliall be sued for, deline temis, Ac. 

Irish, Post-office. — The most ^ross and scandalous abuses were long prevalent in 
every department of tlie Iri.sli post-oilice. U'hc commissioners of Revenue Iinjuiry 
exerted themselves to abate the nui.sance ; but, as it would appear from the evidence 
of the Duke of Riclnnoinl before the conuuittec of the House of Commons on public 
salaries, without much elfect. Ilis Grace, however, laboured with laudable activity and 
zeal to introduce sometliing like lionesty, order, and responsibility into thi.s depart¬ 
ment. The gross revenue of the Iiisli po.st-office amounted, in 1842, to 128,984/., 
the expenses of collection for the .same year being 127,8567. •, so that it may be fairly 
said tliat under the new system Ireland pays no postage. 


Uniteij St.4TES. — We subjoin .an account of the number of post- 9 ffices, the extent of post roads, the 
rates ot postage, &e. in the United States. 


rOST-OVrlCBS ASD I’oirrAJ.K. 

Post-offices in 1700 7t>; extent of post roads In miles, H~5 

— 181)0 9().'i — 

... IHIO ^..‘VUO — Hi, 106 

— I.SVIO 4,600 — 

— IHT) 8,004 — ll.V>00 

— 184213,733 - 149,732 

RATKS or PoSTAOB. 

I'or LHlers, ampemd nf One Piece rif Paper — 

Xhy dUtance not exceeding .30 miles, 6 cents. 

CVer 30, and not exceeding SO — 10 — 

— 80 - 1.00 — — 


Double letters, or those composed of 2 pieces of p.vper, are 
charged with <louble the above rates. 

Triple letters, or those composed of 3 pieces of pajier, ore 
charged witli triple the above rates. 

yuadruplo litters, or those coinposeil of 4 pieces of paper, are 
charged witli q^uadruple the alK>ve rates. 

All letters weigiiinK 1 ounce avoirdupois, or more, are charged 
at the rate of single postage for each J of an ounce, or quadruple 
postage for eacli ounce, according to theif weight; and no letter 
can he charged with more than quadruple postage, unless Its 
weight exceeds 1 ounco aToirduiK>rg. 

The jHistage on ship letters, if delivered at the office when 
the ve>,.set arrives, Is 6 cents: if conveyed by post, 2 eenU in 
addition to the ordinary postage. 
fiewepaper Pottage, — For each newspaper, not carried cut of 
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fh« state In which it It published, or if carried out of the state 
but not carried over 100 miles. I cent. 

Over 100 miles, and out of the state in which It is published, 
li cent. 


Uagatinet and PamphtfiM _If pxibllshed perlodlcallj, dis¬ 

tance not exceedlnjj 100 miles, lA cent per slicct. 

over 100 ~ _ 

If rurfimh. period, dist. not exceed. 100 miles, 4 cts. per sheet 
•— over lUO — 6 — 


Small pamphlets, containing not more than a i sheet royal, 
are charged with i rim above rates. Eight pages qwirto are 
rated as one sheet, and all other slaw in the same proj^ion. 

The nuinlier of sheets In a pamphlet sent by mail must be 
printed nr written on one of the outer pages. When the num¬ 
ber of sheets Is not tfuly stated, double postage is charg^. 

Every thing not coming under the denomination of liewf* 
papers or pamphlets is charged with lettfer pottage. 


The total post-office revenue of the United States, in the year ended the 30th Juno 1842, amounted to 
4,646,240 dollars, the expenditure during the same year being 4,235,052 dollars. — (^AmtriCan Almanac 
for 1844.) 


POST ENTRY. When goofls are weighed or measured, and the merchant has 
got an account thereof at the Custorn-liouse, and finds his entry, already made, too small, 
he must make a post or additional entry for the surplusage, in the same manner as the 
first was done. As a merchant is always in time, prior to the clearing of the vessel, to 
make his post, he .sliould take care not to over-enter, to avoid as well the advance, as the 
trouble of getting back the overplus. However, if this be the case, and an over-entry 
has been made, and more paid or bomled for customs than the goods really landed 
amount to, the land-waiter and surveyor must signify the same, upon oath made, and 
subscribed by the person so over-entered, that neither he, nor any other person, to his 
knowledge, had any of the said goods over-entered on hoard the said ship, or anywhere 
lai'iled the same without jiayinent of custom ; which oath must be attested by the col- 
‘etor or comptroller, or their deputies, who then compute the dutie.s, and set down on 
du* back of the certificate, first in words at length, and then in figures, the several sums 
to be jiaid. 

POTASIT (Da. Pot ash e ; Fr. Potasse ; Gev. Pottasche ; It. Potassa ; Pol. Polasz\ 
Rus. Potasch). If vegetables be burned, the ashes lixiviated, and the solution boiled to 
dryness in iron vessels, the mass left behind is tlie potash of commerce — the impure 
carbonate of potass of chemists. It is intensely alkaline, solid, !ind coloured brown by 
the admixture of a small portion of vegetable infiainrnable matter, which generally be¬ 
comes moist. Whenjiotash is calcined in a reverberatory furnace, the colouring matter 
is destroyed, it assumes a spongy texture, and a whiti.sh pearly lustre; whence it is de¬ 
nominated pearl ash. The latter generally contains from 60 to 83 or 84 per cent, of 
pure carbonate of potass. 

The ashes of those vegetables only which grow at a distance from the sea are em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of potash. Herbaceous plants yield the largest portion, and 
shrubs more than trees. It is principally manufactured in America, Russia, and Poland, 
the vast forests of which furnish an inexhaustible supply of ashes. 

Potash is of great iiujiortancc in the arts, being largely employed in the manufacture 
of ilint glass and soft soap, the rectification of spirits, blcacliing, making alum, scouring 
Avool, &c. At an average of 1840 and 1841, the entries of pot and pearl ashes for home 
consumption, amounted to 82,381 cwt. a year. Of 99,29.') cwt. imported in IS-IO, 
98*260 cwt. were brought from the British possc.ssious in North America. The ashes 
of the U. States are the purest, and bring the highest price. 


.'Vshos from Canada arc duty free ; those fiom Russia and tlje United States used pay a duty of 6s. a 
cwt., which was reduced, in 1842, to fkt. 


POTATOES (Ger. Kartoffiln ; Du. Annlappclen ; Fr. Pommes de terre ; Ttr Palate^ 
Pomi di terra ; Sp. Patatas mnncheg<is ; Rus. Jabloki sendeniie')^ the roots of the Solanum 
tuberosum^ of innumerable varieties, and too well known to require any description. 

1. Historical Notice. — The potato, whicli is at present to be met with everywhere 
in Europe, and forms a principal part of the food of a considerable proportion of its in¬ 
habitants, W'as entirely unknown in this quarter of the world till the latter part of the 
16th century. It is a native of America, but whether of both divisions of that conti¬ 
nent is doubtful. — {Hmnholdt, Nouville Pspayne, liv. iv. c. 9.) Some authors affirm that 
it was first introduced into Europe by Sir John Hawkins, in 1545; others, that it was 
introduced by Sir Francis Drake, in 1573; and others, again, that it was for the first 
time brought to England from Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1586. But this 
discrepancy seems to have arisen from confounding the common, or Virginian potato 
(the Solanum tuberosum of Einnaius), with the sweet potato ( Convolvulus battatas). llic 
latter was introduced into Europe long before the former, and it .seems most probable 
that it was the species brought from New Granada by Hawkins. Sweet potatoes 
require a warm climate, and do not succeed in this country; they were, however, im¬ 
ported in considerable quantities, during the 16thcentury, from Spain and the Canaries, 
and were supposed to have some rather peculiar properties, l^c kissing comfits of 
Falstaff, and such like confections, were principally made of battatas and eringo roots. 
— (See Collins’ elaborate note to Troiltis and CressidUf act. v. scene 2.) On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that we are really indebted for the potato (as well as 
for tobacco) to Sir Walter Raleigh, or the colonists planted by him in Virginia. 
Gerarde, an old English botani.st, mentions, in his Herbal^ published in 1597, that he had 
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planted the potato m his garden at London about 1590; and that it succeeded there as 
well as in its native soil, Virginia, whence he had received it. Potatoes were at first 
cultivated by a very few, and were looked upon as a great delicacy. In a manuscript 
account of the household expenses of Queen Anne, wife of James I,, who died in 1618, 
and which is supposed to have been written in 1613, the purchase of a very small 
quantity of potatoes is mentioned at the price of 2s. a pound. The Royal l^ciety, 
in 1663, recommended the extension of their cultivation, as a means of preventing 
famine. Previously, however, to 1684, they were raised only in the gardens of the 
nobility and gentry; but in that year they were planted, for the first time, in the 
open fields in Lancashire, — a county in which they have long been very extensively 
cultivated. 

Potatoes, it is commonly thought, were not introduced into Ireland till 1610, when 
a small quantity was sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to be planted in a garden on his 
estate in the vicinity of Youghal. Their cultivation extended far more rapidly than in 
England; and have long furnished from ^ to | of the entire food of the people ot 
Ireland 1 

Potatoes were not raised in Scotland, except in gardens, till 1728, when they were 
planted in the open fields by a person of the name of Prentice, a day labourer at 
Kilsyth, who died at Edinburgh in 1792. 

The extension of the potato cultivation has been particularly rapid during the last 
40 years. ITie quantity that is now raised in Scotland is supposed to be from 10 to 12 
times as great as the quantity raised in it at the end of the American war ; and though 
the increase in England has not been nearly so great as in Scotland, it has been greater 
than during any previous period of equal duration. The increase on the Continent has 
been similar. Potatoes arc now very largely cultivated in France, Italy, and Germ.'iny : 
and, with the exception of the Irish, tlie Swiss have become their greatest consumers. 
They were introduced into India Jome 70 or 80 years ago ; and are now successfully 
cultivated in Bengal, and have been introduced into the Madras provinces, Java, the 
Philippines, and China. But the common potato docs not thrive within the tropics 
unless it be raised at an elevation of .3,000 or 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, so 
that it can never come into very general use in these regions. This, however, is not 
the ca.se with the sweet potato, wluch has also been introduced into tropical Asia ; and 
with such succe.ss, that it already forms a con.siderable portion of the food of the i)eoplc‘ 
of Java, and some other countries. So rapid an extension of the taste for, and the 
cultivation of, an exotic, has no parallel in the history of industry ; it has had, and will 
continue to have, the most powerful influence over the condition of mankind. — (For 
further details with respect to the hi.story of the potato, see Sir F. M, Eden on the. State 
of the Poor, vol. i. p. 508. ; Humboldt, Essai sur la Nouvclle Espagne, iii. 4r;0— 465. 
2d ed.; Sir Joseph Banhs on the Introduction of the Potato ; Phillips's History of Cultivated 
Vegetables^ vol. ii. art. Potato.) 

2. Influence of the Cultivation of the Potato on the Number and ConditUm of the People. 
— There is a considerable discrepancy in the statements of the best authors as to the 
number of individuals that might be supported on an acre of land planted with potatoes, 
as compared with those that might be supported on an acre sown with wheat; some 
stating the proportion as high as nix to one, and others at only two to one. According to 
Mr. Arthur Young, 1 lb. of wheat is about equal in nutritive power to 5 lbs. of potatoes. 
But Mr. Newenham, who has carefully investigated this subject, states that “3 lbs. 
of good mealy potatoes arc, undoubtedly, more than equivalent to I lb. of bread,” — 
(Newenham on the Population of Ireland, p. 340.); and his estimate is rather above 
Mr. Wakefield’s. Supposing, however, that 1 lb. of wheat is fully equal to four 
lb.s. of potatoes, still the dilFerence in favour of tlic superior quantity of food derived 
from a given quantity of laud planted with the latter is very great. According to Mr. 
Young, the average produce of potatoes in Ireland may be taken at 82 barrels the Irish 
acre; which, at 20 stone the barrel, is equal to 22,960 lbs. ; and this being divided 
by four, to bring it to the same standard, in point of nutritive power, as wheat, gives 
5,740 lbs. Mr. Young further estimates fhe average produce of wheat, by the Irish 
acre, at 4 quarters; which, supposing the quarter to weigh 480 lbs., gives in all 1,920 lbs., 
or about ^ part of the solid nourishment afforded by an acre of potatoes. — ( Tour 
in Ireland, Appen. pp. 12. 24. &c. 4to ed.) This estimate must, however, be somewhat 
modified, when applied to Great Brj^^iu; the soil of which, while it is better aihipted 
to the growth of wheat, is generally supposed not to be quite so suitable for the potato 
as that of Ireland. But it notwithstanding admits of demonstration, that even here, 
“ an acre of potatoes wiU feed double the number of individuals that can he fed from an acre 
of wheat." — (^General Report of Scotland, vol. i. p. 571.) 

It is clear, therefore, on the most moderate estimate, that the population of a potato- 
feeding country may become, other things being about equals from 2 to 3 times as dense 
as it would be, were the inhabitants fed wholly on corn. But it is exceedingly 
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doubtful whether an increase of population, brought about by the substitution of the 
potato for wheat, be desirable. Its use as a subordinate or subsidiary speoies of food is 
attended with the best effects — producing both an increa.^ of comfort and security; but 
there are certain circumstances inseparable from it, which would seem to oppose the 
most formidable obstacles to its advantageous use as a prime article of subsistence. The 
discussion of this subject can hardly be said properly to belong to a work of this sort; 
but its importance may, perhaps, excuse us for making a few observations with respect 
to it. 

It is admitted on all hands, that the rate of wages is principally determined by the 
species of food made use of in a country. Now, as potatoes form that species which is 
produced at the very least expense, it may be fairly presumed, on general grounds, that 
wages will be reduced to a minimum wherever the labouring classes are mainly dependent 
on potatoes; and the example of Ireland shows that this conclusion is as consistent with 
fact as with principle. Itris clear, however, that when the crop of potatoes happens to be 
deficient in a country thus situated, the condition of its inhabitants must be in the last 
degree unfortunate. During a period of scarcity, men cannot go from a low to a high 
level: if they would elude its pressure, they must leave the dearer and resort to cheaper 
species of food. But to those who subsist on potatoes this is not possible; they have 
already reached the lowest point in the descending scale. Their wages being determined 
by the price of the least expensive sort of food, they cannot, when it fails, buy that 
which is dearer; so that it is hardly possible for them to avoid falling a sacrifice to 
absolute want. The history of Ireland abounds, unfortunately, in examples of this sort. 
Nothing is more common than to see the price of potatoes in Dublin, Limerick, &c. 
rise, because of a scarcity, to 5 or 6 times their ordinary price, and the people to be 
involved iu the extreme of suflPering; and yet it rarely happens, upon such occasions, 
that the price of corn is materially aflcctcd, or that any less quantity than usual is ex¬ 
ported to England. 

It may be said, perhap.s, that, had potatoes not been introduced, wheat, or barley, or 
oats would have been the lowest species of food ; and that, whenever they happened to 
fail, the population would have been as destitute as if they had been subsisting on potatoes. 
It must, how'cver, be observed, that the proportion which the price of wheat, or any 
species of grain, bears to the price of butcher’s meat, tea, beer, &c., is always decidedly 
greater than the proportion which the price of potatoes bears to these articles: and it 
therefore follows, that a people who have adopted wheat, or any species of corn, for the 
principal part of their food, are much better able to make occasional purchases of butcher’s 
meat, &c. ; and will, consequently, be more likely to have their habits elevated, so as to 
consider the consumption of a certain quantity of animal food, &c. as indispensable to 
existence. And hence it appears reasonable to conclude, that a people who chiefly 
subsist on corn would, in most cases, subsist xiartially on butcher’s meat, and would 
enjoy a greater or lo.ss quantity of other articles; so that it would be possible for them, 
in a period of scarcity, to make such retrenchments as would enable them to elude the 
severity of its pressure. 

But, though the population in corn-feeding countries were dependent on the cheapest 
.species of grain, not for a part only, but for the wliolc, of their food, their situation 
would, notwithstanding, be less hazardous than that of a i>opulation subsisting wholly 
on potatoes. 

In the /irst place, owing to the impossibility, as to all practical purposes at least, of 
preserving potatoes, the surplus produce of a luxuriant crop cannot be stored up or 
reserved as a stock to meet any subsequent scarcity. The whole crop must necessarily 
be exhausted in a single year; so that, when the inhabitants have the misfortune to be 
overtaken by a scarcity, its pressure cannot be alleviated, as is almost Uniformly the case 
in corn-feeding countries, by bringing the reserves of former harvests to market. Every 
year is thus left to provide subsistence for Itself. When, on the one hand, the crop is 
luxuriant, the surplus is of comparatively little use, and is wasted unprofitably ; and 
when, on the other hand, it is deficient, famine and disease necessarily prevail. 

Ill the second place, the general opinion seems to be, that the variations in the quan¬ 
tities of produce obtained from land planted with potatoes are greater than the 
variations in the quantities of produce obtained from land on which wheat, or any other 
species of grain, is raised. 

And lastly^ owing to the great bulk and weight of potatoes, and the diflSculty of pre¬ 
serving them on shipboard, the expense of conveying them from dne country to another 
Is so very great, that a scarcity can never be materially relieved by importing them from 
abroad. In consequence, those who chiefly depend on potatoes are practically excluded 
from iiarticipating in the benevolent provision made by nature for equalising the vari¬ 
ations in the harvest of particular countries by means of commerce, and are thrown 
almost wholly on their own re.sourccs. 

We should, therefore, be warranted in concluding, even though we were not possessed 
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of Bny direct evidence on the subject, from the circumstance of the potato beings a crop 
that cannot be kept on hand, from its natural fickleness, and from tlie incapacity of im¬ 
porting it when deficient, or of exporting it when in excess, that the oscillations in its 
price must be greater than in the price of wheat ; and such, in point of fact, is the case. 
The oscillatioh in wheat is thought great when its price is doubled ; but in a scarce year 
the potato is not unfrequently six times as dear as in a plentiful one!— {Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Agricultural Committee of 1821, pv>2l2.) And the compara¬ 
tively frequent recurrence of scarcities in Ireland, and the dcEtitution and misery in 
which they involve the population, afford but too convincing propfs of the accuracy of 
'what has now been stated. , 

It is, therefore, of the utmost consequence to the well-being of every people, and to 
their protection in years of scarcity, that they should not subsist principally on the 
potato. In this country, the pressure of a scarcity is evaded by resorting to inferior 
species of food, such as potatoes, and a lower standard of comfort; but if our people 
were habitually fed on the potato, this would be impracticable. The chances of famine 
would thus be vastly increased ;.»wliile, owing to the low value of the potato as compared 
with most otlier things, the labourers would have less chance of preserving or acquiring 
a taste for animal food, or otlier necessaries and luxuries ; and, consequently, of changing 
at any future period their actual condition for a better. 

It is not easy to form any very accurate estimate of the profit and loss attending the cultivation of 
potatoes to the farmer, as comp,ired with otlier crops. This ia a point as to whicli the statements of 
those'bcst qualified to give an opinion dift'er very considerably. Mr. I^oudon says, they require a groat 
deal of manure from the farmer ; while, generally speaking, little is returned by them ; they are a bulky, 
unhandy article, troublesome in the lifting and carrying processes, and interfering with the seed season 
of wheat,—the most important one to the farmer. Alter .all, from particular circumstances, they can¬ 
not be vended unless wlien raised in the vicinity of large towns; hence they are, in most rcspei is, an 
unprofitable article to the agriculturist. To him, the real criterion is the profit wiiich potatoes will re¬ 
turn In feeding beasts ; and here we .apprehend the result will be altogether in favour of turnips and 
rutabaga, as the most profitable articles for th.at purpose.” 

It seems difficult to reconcile this statement with tlie rapid progress of tlie potato cultivation: but 
those who assent to ahathas been previously advanced with respect to tlie inisi'liievous con8eqiK*noe.s 
that arise from the mass of the population bccouiing dependent on the potato as a principal article of 
food, will not regret though it sliould turn out to bo accurate. 

Dr. Colquhoun estimated the entire value of the potatoes annually consumed in Great Britain and 
Ireland at the end of the late war at sixteen millions sterling. But it is needless to say that there are no 
materials by which to fbrm an estimate of this sort with any pretensions to accuracy. 'I'he one in ques¬ 
tion has been suspected, like most of tlio.se put lortli by the same learned person, of exaggeration ; and 
wo incline to think that, liad he estimated the value of the yearly produce of potatoes in the empire at 
twelve millions, lie would have been nearer the mark. But on a point of this sort it Is not possible to 
speak with anything like confidence. 

POUND, the name given to a weiglit used as a standard to determine the gravity and 
quantity of bodies, — (See Weights and Measures.) 

POUND, a money of account, == 20s. 

POWDER, GUN. See Gunpowder. 

PRECIOUS METALS, a designation frequently applied to gold and silver. We 
have given, under the article.s Gold, and Silver, a short account of each metal; and we 
now propose laying before the reader some details with respect to their supply and 
consumption. 

To enter fully into this interesting and difficult subject would require -a long essay, 
or rather a large volume. Mr. Jacob published, in 1831, an “ Historical Inquiry into 
the Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals,” in whicli he takes up the 
subject at the earliest period, and continues it to the above epoch. And, though far 
from being so learned, complete, or satisfactory as might have been expected, this 
work contains a good deal of valuable information, and deserves the attention uf those 
who take an interest in such inquiries. But within the last five or six years the sub¬ 
ject has acquired an interest and importance with which it was not previously invested, 

1. Supply of ihe Precious 3Ietah. — Since the discovery of America, the far greater 
part of the supplies of gold and silver have been derived from that continent. Previously 
to the pubiica'tion of Humboldt’s great work, Essai Politique sur la Nouvelle Espagne^ 
several estimate.s some of them framed by individuals of great intelligence, were in 
circulation, of the quantities of gold and silver imported from America. They, how¬ 
ever, differed widely from each other, and were all framed from comparatively limited 
sources of information.* But these have been wholly superseded by the more extensive 


• Humboldt brought these estimates together as follows: — 


Authors 
Ustaiis 
Solorsano - 
Moucoda - 
Navalrete - 
Kaynal 
Robertson - 
Meeker 


Epotta. 

14112—1724 

141)2-1028 

1492-1595 

1519-1017 

1492—1780 

1492—1775 


Dolfars. 

3.68fi.(K)0,0()0 

000,000 

2 . 000 , 000,000 

1,530,000,000 

6,1.54,000.000 

8,800,000,000 

304,000,000 


Author*. Epochs, Dollars, 

Gerboux - - 1724—1800 - 1,600,000,000 

The Author of the") 

Am«.( XM-mS - 6,M5.000,(K)0 

1779. 3 

(Essaisur la Nouvelle Espagnet tome iii. 
p.412.) 
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and laborious investigations of'Humboldt. This illustrious traveller, besides being 
acquainted with all that had been written on the subject, and having ready access to 
official sources of information unknown to the writers already alluded to, was well versed 
in'the theory and practice of mining, and critically examined several of the most cele¬ 
brated mines. He was, therefore, incomparably better qusfNfied for forming correct 
conclusions as to the past and pre.sent productiveness of the mines, than any of those who 
had hitherto speculated on the subject. His sta'tements have, indeed, been accu.scd of 
exaggeration ; and we incline to think that there are grounds for believing that this 
charge is, in some measure, well founded, particularly as respects the accounts of the 
profits made by mining, and of the extent to which the supplies of the precious metals 
may be increased. But this criticism applies, if at all, in a very inferior degree, to the 
accounts Humboldt has given of the total produce of the mines, and the exports to 
Burope, And making every allowance for the imperfection inseparable from such in¬ 
vestigations, it is still true that the statements in question, and the inquiries on which 
they are founded, arc among the most valuable contributions that have been made to 
statistical science. 


According to Humboldt, the annual average supplies of the precious metals de¬ 
rived from America have been as follows : — 


From 1492 to l.'iOO 

— 1.500 _ 1 .Mr) 

— 1545 — 1600 1 - 


Dollars a Yc.ir 
at an Avtr.tKt'. 

2.'>0,OUO 
- 3,000,000 
- 11,000,000 


Uollars a Yi*ar 
at an Avertu;!*. 

From ir>00 to 1700 - _ - 16,000,000 

_ 1700 ~ 1750 - - - 22,500.000 

_ 17.50 - 35,;i0fl,000 

(Essai sur la Nouvclle Espngne^ iii. 428. 2d ed.) 


The following is Humboldt’s estimate of the annual produce of the mines of the 
New World, at the beginning of the present century: — 


Annual Produce of the Minos of America at the Comracncemont of the Nineteenth Century. 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Value of the HoUl 
and Silver in Dollars. 

Political Divisions. 

IM.vrcs of 
('astile. 

Kilogs. 

Marc* of 
Castile. 

Kilogs. 

Vicp-royalty of N«w Spain • 

Vice-royalty of Peru 
Caittain-(?eneralslilp of Chill 
Vice-royalty of llucnos Ayres 
Vine-royalty of New Granada 

Hra*il .... 

7,Of 10 
.5,4(H) 
12,212 
2,200 
20,50.5 
2'),!)()0 

1,G09 

7K2 

2,807 

606 

4,711 

6,575 

2,5.58,220 

611,090 

2«,700 

481,830 

6.57,512 

140,478 

6,827 

110,761 

25,000,000 

6,240,000 

2,060,000 

4,860,000 

2,990,000 

4,360,000 

Total 

7'.,217 

17,2'JI 

5.460,810 

79'>,581 1 

4 3,.500,non 


Taking the dollar at 4s., this would give 8,700,(XX3/. as the total annual produce 
of the American mines. Humboldt further estimated the annual produce ^ of the 
European mines of Hungary, Saxony, &c., and those of Northern Asia, at the same 
period, at about 1,000,000/. more. 

The quantity of gold produced iu America at the beginning of tlie century, was to the 
quantity of silver as 1 to46 ; in Europe, the proportions were as 1 to 40. The value of 
equal quantities of gold and silver were then in the proportion of 15 or 15^ to 1. 

From 1800 to 1810, the yield of the American mines continued to increase; and 
their produce, and that of the European and Russian mines, was then probably rather 
above than below 11,000,000/. But in the last-mentioned year the contest began, 
which terminated in the dissolution of the connection between Spain and her American 
colonies. The convulsions and insecurity arisi;jg out of this struggle ; the proscrl])tion 
of the old Spanish families, to whom the mines principally belongedl, who repaired, 
with the wrecks of their fortunes, some to Cuba, some to Spain, and some to Bordeaux 
and the south of France; cau.sed the abandonment of several of the mines, and an 
extraordinary fulling off in the amount of their produce.- There arc no means of 
estimating the precise extent of this decline ; but according to Jacob, who collected 
and compared all the existing information on the subject, the total average produce of 
the American mines, inclusive of Brazil, during the 20 years ending with 1829, may be 
estimated at 4,03G,888/. a year: being less than ^ their produce at the beginning of the 
century!—Jacob, ii. 267.) 

It has, however, been supposed that Jacob rather exaggerated the falling off. And, 
at all events, the supplies of bullion obtained from Mexico and S. America began soon 
after the publication of his work (1831) to increase; and, notwithstanding the anarchy 
to which they have continued to be a prey, that increase has been maintained down 
to the present time (1853). 

It appears from the returns sent home by the British consuls, that the coinage of gold 
and silver in the Mexican mints, amounted, in 1847, to 16,923,948 doll., and in 1848 to 
19 j 506,754 doll. But it is well known that considerable quantities of these metals are 
raised and exported from Mexico without being brought to the mints to be coined. 
And taking this item into account, we shall not, perhaps, be very wide of the mark, if , 
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wc estimate the entire produce of the Mexican mines in 1847 and 1848 at about 19 
and 21^ millions of dollars, of which from 17 to 20^ millions were 

In 1842 Mr. B. H. Wilson, consul in Peru, estimated the produt^^f* tbe Peruvian 
mines at about 5,210,000 doll, a year (^Parl. Paperj No. 476. Sess. 18^^ /.And it has 
since increased to 6,500,000 or 7,000,000 doll. 

The produce of the Bolivian mines is usually estimated at about half tlija produce of 
those of Peru. 

In 1850 the produce of the Chilian mines, according to the official returns, amounted 
to 7,020,671 doll. — (^Annuaire de VEconomic Politique, 1853, p. 320.) 

Ilie elaborate estimates of Birkmyre*, Chevalier p. 228.), and other autho¬ 

rities, in regard to the produce of the mines of Brazil and other parts of America, differ 
very widely; and there is, in truth, little besides conjecture on which to form an esti¬ 
mate. Probably, however, it may amount (cx California) to from 5 to 7 million doll. 
The above results when brought together give for the 


Mexico 
Peru - 
Bolivia 


Estimated Produce of the American Mines (cx. California) in 1850-51. 

Dollar*. 


20,000,000 

7,000,000 

3,600,000 


Chili - 

All other parts - 


Total - 43,500,000 

It is, pf^aps, unnecessary to observe that all investigations into matters of this sort 
are iial>ie oe affected by so many sources of error, that, even when they are most 
skilrully anffcautiously conducted, their results are not always to be depended on. But 
speaking generally, we are disposed to think that the foregoing estimates are rather 
within than beyond the mark. And it is worthy of notice that they exactly coincide 
with Humboldt’s estimate (43,500,000 doll.) of the produce of the American mines at 
the beginning of this century. 

In addition to the increased produce of the latter, there has been, within the last 20 


* Birkmyre’s estimate of the production of the precious metals in 1846 and 1850, the most elaborate 
and valuable of any hitherto published, appeared in the '* Times ” of the 19th May, 1851. Wo subjoin 
some of its principal portions. 

“ Comparative Table, showing the Annual Produce (approximate Calculation) in value of fine Cold 
and Silver for 1846 and 1850, the first being Two Years before the Discovery of the rich deposits of Gold 
in California ; the latter. Two Years after the Discovery. 



1846. 

18.50. 1 

OJuntrlea. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

CflUfomia. ... 

United States > • • 

Mexico ... 

New Urenads - . 

Peru ... 

lloUvla 

Oliili 

Uracil 

£ 

* 2.17,336 
24!),7.'»3 
262,407 
96,241 
60,.3.3 7 
146,686 
269.871 

£ 

1,864' 

3,4.67,020 

42,929 

1,000,683 

460.191 

297,029 

2,00.3 

£ 

' 2.39,2.30 
3,706,77.3 
295,.336 
1,096,824 
620,618 
412,614 
201,874 

£ 

12,000,000 
11.6,4.30 
382,901 
2.')2,4n7 
96,241 
60,367 
• 145,.685 
289,068 

£ 

62,088 

11,444 

5,38.341.33 

42,929 

1,000,583 

460,191 

297,029 

2,227 

£ 

12,062,088 

126,874 

5,766,234 

29.6,3.36 

1,096,824 

52n„648 

442,614 

291,295 

Total of North and S. America 

1,.301,660 

5,261,619 

6,.5C3,179 

1.3,341,989 

7,459,824 

20,601,81.3 

Ruasia ... 

Norway . . . 

North Germany 

Saxony . . . 

Austria • . . 

Piedmont . . . 

Spain . . _ 

United Kingdom 

Africa . . . 

Borneo . W’ • 

A va 

Malacca - . , 

Sumatra . . , 

Aimain or Tonquin 

Various countritw * 

.3,414,427 

367 

' 282,750 
17,841 
2,498 

' 20.3,900 
30.6,900 
100,000 
72,240 
6.3,719 
30,58.6 
.60,975 1 

167,8.31 

32,.346 

138.022 

198,200 

282,654 

7,414 

227,199 

109,989 

1,0,66 

1,681 

517 

374 

3.30 

5.3.160 

33,0(K) 

3,582,258 
.32,.316 
1.38,.379 
198,200 
566,404 
26,28.6 
229,997 
109,989 
204,9.66 
307.484 
100,617 
72,614 
64,019 
84,045 
83,975 

4,175,860 

357 

" 288,708 
17,841 
2,493 

’ 203,900 
.305,851) 
100,000 
72,240 
6.3,719 
30,685 ( 
.60,975 

171,817 

.35,607 

1.38,022 

198,200 

286,971 

7,414 

440,210 

1GO,<X)0 

1,0.66 

1,584 

617 

374 

333 

6.3,460 

.33,000 

4,317,4 77 
3.6,607 
138,.37 9 

198,200 
575,679 
2.6,285 
442,708 
160,000 
204,956 
307,484 
100,617 
72,614 
64,049 
84,04.6 
8.3,975 

Total of Europe, Africa, and Asia - 
Total of Nuith and S. America - 

1,.64.6,I92 

1,301,660 

1,2,61,306 

6,261,619 

5,799,498 

6,.66.3,179 

.6,312,.6.3.3 
13.311,989 

1,528,612 

7,2.69,824 

6,840,975 

20,6(H,81.3 

. Total 

6,816,752 

6,515,925 

12,362,677 

18,654,522 

8,788,416 

27,442,788 

* Exclusive of China and Japan, 
unknown to Euro|>eAnt 

which produce large quantities of gold and silver, the amount of which is quite 


“ The quantities of gold and silver produced at the under-mentioned epochs were,— 

In 1801, the quantity of pure gold produced in America was 46,331 lb.; in Europe and Northern 
Asia fexeluslve of China and Japan), 4,916 lb.; total produce, 51,247 lbs. = 55,910 lb. British standard 
gold = 2.612,200/. 

“ la 184G the quantity of pure gold produced in America was 25,503 lb.; in Europe, Africa, and Asia 
(exclusive of China and Japan), 89,171 Ib.j total produce, 114,674 lb. = 125,108 lb. British standard 
gold = 5,846,772/. 

“In 1850, the quantity of pure gold produced in America was 26I,78kdb.; in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia (exclusive of China and Japan), 104,219 lb.; total produce, 365,950 lb. s= 399,247 lb. British 
standard gold « 18,654,322/. 

, “ The above quantities are probably less than the actual production. The duties on gold in Russia 
on the prorluc&Qf the private mines are heavy, varying from 12 to 24 per cent. ; in Austria they amount 
to 10 per cent., ih Brazil to 5 per cent., and are understood to lead to a great deal of smuggling. In 
other countries, such ns the United States, where there are no duties, the gold and silver stated Ih the 
table are only the quantities brought to the mints to be coined, there Being no means of determining the 
quantity used in jewellery and other arts and manufactures.’" 
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years, an extraovilinary increase in the produce of the Russo-Asiatic mines and^ wash¬ 
ings, or rather of the latter. In 1830, for example, the produce of the Siberian 
gold washings was estimated at only 5^ poods ; whereas it had increased in 1840 to 
above 240 poods, and in 1847 to no fewer than 1,363 poods. In addition to the 
washings the Ural mines yield from 310 to 320 poods gold. The produce from both 
sources amounted in 1847, according to the official returns, to 1,741 poods. But it 
has not been so great since, being in —■ 

1S4B ... 1,726 pouds. I 1B50 - - . l.^SSpOOds. 

1819 ... 1,687 — 1 1851 ... 1,432 — 

The official authorities ascribe this falling off to the exhaustion of the deposits, and 
the unskilfulness of those engaged in the business. But it is doubtful whether the 
falling off be not more apparent than real ; and whether it be not occasioned by the enor¬ 
mous taxes which have been imposed of late years on the gold obtained from the wash¬ 
ings. I'he principal tax varies according to the produce, being 5 per cent, on washings 
that yield from 1 to 2 poods per annum, increasing by various steps till it amounts to 
32 per cent, on those which yield 50 poods. And there are other duties which, though 
less in amount, are of the same oppressive character.* 

These exorbitant duties have, no doubt, tended to lessen the produce of the washings. 
It is, however, all but certain that their principal effect has been to defeat themselves by 
tempting the parties concerned to adopt every means by which they might be evaded : 
and the notorious corruption of the Russian revenue officers renders this comparatively 
easy. Perhaps, under the circumstances, w'e may not be far wrong in supposing that from 
a third part to a half of the produce of the washings is exempted from the duty. But 
taking it at a third, and supposing the taxed produce of the washings to have amounted 
in 18.61 to 1,117 poods, the reid produce would be 1,489 poods; to which, if we add 
315 poods for the produce of the mines of the Oural, the aggregate total would amount 
to 1,804 poods. And this being equal to 86,855,384 lbs. Troy, makes, at 44/. 14s. 6d. 
per Ib., a suAi of 3,884,607/. sterling. 

There has also been of late a considerable increase in the yield of the Spanish mines, 
which is at present supposed to amount to from 450,000/. to 500,000/. a year. In¬ 
cluding the silver raised in Russia and elsewhere, and that obtained from the re¬ 
fining of lead, the produce of which in the U. Kingdom exceeds 200,000/. a year (see 
I..EAD), the total annual production of the precious metals in Europe may be roughly 
estimated at about 1,500,000/. 

On the whole, therefore, it would seem (excluding the produce of the Californian 
and Australian gold fields) that the aggregate production of the precious metals in 
Ivuropc, America, and Asiatic Russia, may be supposed to have amounted in 1850-51 
(and it is probably about the same at present, 1853) to 14,085,000/., being about 
3,000,000/. greater than their production in 1810, when the American mines had 
attained their maximum degree of productiveness. 

Notwithstanding the large addition made to the supply of gold by the Siberian 
washings, it appears to have been nearly balanced by the excess of silver produced in 
America and elsewhere. And the old proportion of about 15 to 1 between the values 
of gold and silver does not appear to have been sensibly affected previously to th® 
discovery of the auriferous deposits in California and Australia. 

Supplies of Gold from California and Australia. — But the discovery of these deposits 
threatens to bring about a most material change in the real, and perhaps also in the 
comparative, values of the precious metals; and is, indeed, among the most remarkable 
events of which economical history has preserved any account. The gold is found in 
the debris Of the quartz rocks in which it had been imbedded, sometimes in grains and 
flukes, and sometimes in lumps (nuggets), of varying, but occasionally of considerable 
magnitude. In some localities it is comparatively abundant; and the yield both in 
California and Australia is quite unprecedented, and such as would not previously have 
been conceived possible. 

The Californian deposits were discovered late in May or early in June, 1848 ; and 
notwithstanding the remoteness of the country and the fact of its being almost destitute 
of inhabitants, above 5,000 persons were attracted to the spot by the end of the season, 
who are supposed to have realised above 1,000,000/. sterling. The news of the dis¬ 
covery and of the unexampled richness of the gold fields having spread on all sides with 
electrical rapidity, occasioned an extraordinary influx of immigrants from most parts of 
the world into Califorwa. The supplies of gold attained to an unexampled magnitude; 
cities rose in the wilderness as if by enchantment; the great bay of San Francisco, which 
had hitherto been entirely deserted, was crowded with ships and steamers IVom the 
most distant countries; and California is now one of the States of the Union with a 
population of from 250,000 to 300,000. 

Here as elsewhere we have to regret the want of accurate information in regard to 
* Article by M. Leon Faucher, in the Annuaire de VEconomic Politique for 1863, p. 408.. 
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the production of gold. But it appears from the Custom-house returns that during 
1852 gold dust of the value of 46,599,844.doll. was shipped from San Francisco. And 
in addition to this quantity very large amounts, of which no account is taken, are con¬ 
veyed away by parties returning to Mexico, to the Eastern States, Europe, and China. 
Of these various estimates have been made; but the prevalent opinion in the best 
informed quarters Seems to be, that, when they are included, and allowance is, also, 
made for the quantity retained at home, the total yield of gold in California, in 1 852, 
may be moderately reckoned at from 65 to "75 millions dollars, or from 13,000,0007. 
to 15,000,0007. 

But vast as it certainly is, this production is exceeded by that of Australia. The 
deposits in the latter were not discovered till 1851. And they are so very rich, and 
the iuHux of immigrants has been so extraordinary, that the gold-fields of Victoria only 
are. estimated to have produced in 1852 no fewer than 4,247,657 oz., which taken at 
the low rate of 75s. an oz., gives a gross amount of 15,928,714/. sterling — 
(^Statement by Mr, KhulU of Melbourne); to which adding 3,000,000/. for the esti¬ 
mated produce of the Sydney or N. S. Wales gold-fields, the total produce of the con¬ 
tinent will amount to 18,928,714/. In the current year (1853) this amount will pro¬ 
bably be exceeded. 

On the whole, 4hereforo, the present annual supply of gold and silver may be esti¬ 
mated at about 47,000,000/., viz. 

' America (ex. California) ------ £8,700,000 

Europe ------- - 1,500,000 

Kusso-Asiatic Provinces ------ 3,885,000 

California 14,000,000 

Australia ------- 19,000,000 

Total - - £47,085,000 * 

IT. Consumption of the Precious Metals, — In order to form a reasonable conjecture in 
regard to the probable influence of this vast supply of the ptccious metals, it is neces¬ 
sary to inquire into their uses and probable consumption. And this inquiry, we regret 
to say, is still more difficult, and more likely to be infected with errors, than the inquiry 
in regard to their production. 

The precious metals are used as coin or currency to facilitate exchanges ; as wealth 
which may he conveniently kept or hoarded; and they are used in the arts, as plate, in 
gilding, &c. 

The quantities employed in these functions are very large indeed. They vary, how¬ 
ever, in different countries and periods with the circumstances peculiar to each, such, 
for example, as the greater or less abundance of paper money, and the degree in which 
the use of coins is lessened by the various devices resorted to for economising cur¬ 
rency; the fashion, as to plate and furniture; the feeling of security at the time; and 
a number of other circumstances all liable to great and sometimes sudden changes. 

The gold and silver employed in this country as cuirency and in the customary 
reserves in the hands of the hankers is supposed to amount to at least 40,000,000/. In 
Franco the precious metals employed in the same way probably amount to double the 
sum now mentioned, or to 80,000,000/. And we believe that we may estimate the 
entire sum employed as currency in Europe, America (N. and S.), Australia, the 
Cape of Good IIope, and Algeria, at about 380 millions. * 

Now supposing this sum to he employed, as above stated, as currency, we have first 
to inquire into its probable wear and tear and loss, and then into the probable rate of its 
increase. And taking into account the extraordinary extension of navigation, and the 
proportional risk of loss from shipwreck and other casualties, we are disposed to 
think that the annual wear and tear and loss of coin may be estimated at about per 
cent, of the entire mass of the currency j which taking the latter at 380 millions, would 
amount to 5,700,000/. a year. 

It is difficult to form any probable estimate of the rate at which the bullion used as 
currency may be likely to increase, supposing its value not to fall off. But considering 
the extremely rapid increase of refinement and population in most parts of the civilised 
world, and especially in America and Australia, we scarcely think that we shall be 
exaggerating if we estimate this increase at 3 per cent.; which on 380 millions would 
amount to 11,4<X),(X)0/. a year. 

It is impossible, however, supposing this estimate not to be very wide of the 
mark at present, to conjecture how long the currency will go on increasing in this 
ratio. It may, indeed, be safely taken for granted that the spfitere of civilisation and 

* It would be IqconsUient with tho objects of this article, and with the limits within which it must be 
confined, to engage in a discussion of the numerous, and often conflicting, statements and details on 
whicli this estimate has been (bunded. Some information with respect to ft may be found in Chevalier’s 
valuable treatise Uela Monnaie <p. 826. Ac.), Paris, 1830; In Stirling’s Discoveries, p. 183. \ in the 
learned and excellent tract of Tegoborski, Essai de la D^couverte des Gites Aurtferes en Califomie et en 
Atatralie, Ac. p.o5.; and in a host of other publications. The precious metals in circulation In Russia 
in the early part of 1851, were estimated in the Petersburg Gaxette (October 12, 1852) at 326,000,000 
roubles, etiual. at 40d. per rouble, to 38,800,000/. The greater part ( 190 , 000,000 roubles) of this cur¬ 
rency consisted of gold. 
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commerce is destined rapidly to expand. But their expansion will, no doubt, be 
accompanied with various contrivances for economising the use of metallic money, so 
that the quantity of it in circulation can hardly be supposed to increase for any 
very lengthened period at the rate stated above. If it did, it would absorb an im¬ 
mense supply of gold. In barbarous countries, and in those entering on the career 
of civilisation, the coins afloat may increase at the rate of 3 or 5 per cent., or more. 
But in countries which are more advanced its increase will be less, perhaps, than 
even 1 per cent. 

It is equally difficult to acquire any satisfactory information in regard to the quan¬ 
tity of bullion consumed in the arts. Jacob estimated its amount in Burope and 
America in 1830 at about 5,900,000/. a year. But we endeavoured to show, in former 
editions of this work, that this estimate was in various respects wide of the mark, and 
that it was, on the whole, considerably underrated. This view of the matter has since 
been confirmed by the researches of various intelligent inquirers. And supposing the 
consumption of the precious metals in the arts to have 'amounted to 6^ or 7 millions in 
1830, it must now be very much greater. There has everywhere, but more especially 
in England, America, Germany, and Russia, been an extraordinary increase of population 
and wealth during the last twenty-twm years. And the taste for plate, splendid furniture, 
and luxurious accommodations of all sorts, has certainly increased in at least an equal 
degree. It is well known that speculators and those who rapidly attain to affluence 
are the principal buyers of plate and other costly articles. And taking these and other 
circumstances into account, we are disposed to conclude that the expenditure of bullion 
in the arts in Europe, America, and Australia, cannot at present (1853) be under, if it do 
not exceed, 14 millions a year. But of tliis a portion, estimated at about ^th or 20 
jper cent.*, is supposed to he obtained from the fusion of old plate, the burning of lace, 
picture frames, &c. And hence if we deduct from the 14 millions used in the arts 
20 per cent, for the old bullion, we have 11,200,000/. for the total quantity of the sup¬ 
plies from the mines annually disposed of in this way ; a considerable portion of which, 
including that used in the gilding of rooms, books, harness, buttons, &c., can never 
be again recovered or applied to any useful purpose. 

This quantity, however great it may appear to be, will be increased with the in¬ 
crease of population, and the spread of refinement and the arts; and it will, also, be 
certainly increased by anything like a considerable fall in the value of bullion. 

Hence it would appear, putting these items together, that the annual consumption 
of bullion as currency and in the arts amounts to about 28,300,000/., viz. — 

Wear and te.ar, and loss of coin - . - _ . £5,700,000 

Increase of currency ll,4i>0,000 

Used in the arts ------- 11,200,000 

Total - - 28,300,000 

It may be said, perhaps, that these estimates must be exaggerated, kiasmuch as the 
sum which it appears from them is annually consumed exceeds the entire produce of 
the mines previously to the supplies from California and Australia. But, while we 
admit the fact to be as stated, we deny the inference which is attempted to be drawn 
from it. The truth is, that while the discovery of the Californian and Australian 
deposits has added in so great a degree to the supply of bullion, it has, also, added very 
largely to its consumption. It has given an unparalleled stimulus to emigration and 
commerce. The population of California and Australia has increased in a ratio 
hitherto unheard of. But despite this increase, wages continue to be extravagantly 
high. In California, in 1853, miners readily obtained from 14s. to 30s. a day according 
to their skill and capacity of enduring fatigue; common labourers from 10s. to 14s, 
a day ; and house servants from 51. 10s. to 11. a month. And though, owing to an 
excess of importation, most sorts of manufactured articles and colonial produce were 
selling at moderate prices, lodgings and provisions, especially the former, were at the most 
exorbitant rates. In Australia the state of things is very similar; wages being equally 
extravagant, and the prices of the greater number of ordinary articles quite as high as in 
California. And if in addition to these unprecedented circumstances we take into ac¬ 
count the want of security and the unsettled character of the population, with the ab¬ 
sorbing pursuit of wealth on the one hand, and the utter recklessness of expenditure 
on the other, we must be satisfled that tlic currency of these countries cannot be other¬ 
wise than quite excessive as compared with their population. 

The powerful influence of the late gold discoveries is not, however, confined to Cali¬ 
fornia and Australia. The emigration to these countries, and the new and rapidly in¬ 
creasing markets whicli they afford, are telling effectually here, and indeed in every com¬ 
mercial country. In England the rise of wages and prices cannot be estimated at less 
than from 12 to 35 per cent., while in Ireland it is believed to be a good deal more. 

* See the groundi for this eatimate in the former edition of this Dictionary. 

3 Y 2 
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«And .though the rise of wages in the latter be in partascribable to the famine of 1846-47^ 
and in a still greater degree to the emigration to the U. States, yet, as this emigration 
has been powerfully promoted by the efflux of emigrants from the Atlantic States to 
California, it is clear that the gold of the latter has been at bottom a prominent cause of 
the improvement in the condition of the Irish peasantry. The same may be said of the 
emigration from Germany, which has latterly become of iirsl-rate importance. At an 
average of the 7 years ending with 1852, it amounted to 103,591 individuals a year; 
the numbers in 1851 and 1852 being respectively 120,708 and 155,780, of which by 
far the greater portion was destined for the U. States. — ( Report of Emigration 
Commissioners for 1853, p. 104 , and Art. Bremen in this work.) 

The rise of wages and prices consequent on these extraordinary mutations, and on 
the increased exports of produce which they have occasioned, is making itself felt 
in the U. States as well as in Europe. And there, consequently, as well as here, a 
greater supply of bullion will be required to serve as currency. And while this in¬ 
fluence is operating on the one hand, on the other the swarms of parvenus who are 
returning from the gold-fields, with pockets stuffed with the produce of all sorts 
of successful adventures, are everywhere contributing to increase the demand for all 
sorts of things, but especially for plate, jewellery, and other ostentatious finery. 

Exportation of Gold and Silver to the East. — Besides the countries already men¬ 
tioned, there is a vast portion of the earth’s surface, including Turkey in Asia, Persia, 
Hindostan, China, and other Eastern territories, into which bullion has been largely 
imported from the remotest aera. Humboldt estimated that, of the entire produce of 
the American mines at the beginning of this century, amounting, as already seen, to 
43,500,000 dollars, no less than 25,500,000 were sent to Asia, 17,500,000 by the Cape 
of Good Hope, 4,000,000 by the Levant, and 4,000,000 through the Russian frontier.^ 
But some years ago this immense drain begaji to diminish, and in 1832 and 1833 it 
actually set in an opposite direction. Since then it has fluctuated, sometimes inclining 
to the one side and sometimes to the other. With the exception, however, of the 
bullion received in payment of the 21,000,000 dollars due to us by China, under thp 
treaty of 1842, there was not for some years any very decided movement of bullion 
from Europe to the East, or from the East to Europe, though, on the whole, the im¬ 
ports into the latter appear to have exceeded the exports ; at least, this was certainly 
the case during the five years from 1844—45 to 1848-49, both inclusive. But very 
recently, or within the last four years (1850-53) the drain for bullion for the East 
has set in with renewed force ; so much so, that in 1852 no fewer than 12,655,393 oz, 
silver (equal at 5s. per oz. to 3,163,848/.) were shipped from the U. Kingdom for India 
and Egypt. Tlie subjoined table shows the export of coin and bullion from this 
country to the East during each of the 10 years ending with 1852, 


An Account of the Quantities of Gold and Silver respectively exported to India, China, and Egypt, 
during e.ach of the Ten Years ending with 1852, distinguishing between British and Foreign Coin, 
and between Com and Bullion. 


Countries. 

Years. 

British 

Foreign 

Gold 

Total 

British 

Foreign 
Silver C<»in. 

Sliver 


Gold Coin. 

Gold Coin. 

Bullion. 

of Gold. 

Kilver Coin. 

Bullion. 

of Sliver. 




Ounce*. 


Ounce*. 

Ounce*. 

Ounr^M. 

Ounces. 



isi:? 

7,877 




7,877 

18,180 

122,450 

335,779 

494,409 


1814 

5,'J41 




5,944 



I8I£ 

115 




115 





To the British 
Po«r.eMlons in 
India 

184fi 

1817 

1818 
1849 

2,518 

2,014 

1,208 

651 



■ 

8,518 

2,014 

1,208 

6.51 

1,287 

800 

.559 

12,850 

- I 

800 

.V>9 

14,137 


1850 

9,628 




9,628 

920 

195,826 

1.51,000 

.528,7 10 


18.41 





5,155 


1.57,620 

14.5,8.53 

283,4.53 


,1852 

16,356 




16,.556 

77,000 

6^6,861 

379,893 

1,083,757 


184.5 







661,297 


661,297 


1814 







265.82H 


263,828 


1845 




: 


. 

187,614 


187,614 


1846 

> 






26,406 

- 

86,406 

To China - - ■ 

1817 

IK48 






- 




1849 











1850 

1 1,917 




1,917 

60 

62,000 

a. 

62,060 


1851 

34 




34 


38,800 

8»500 

47,300 


18.58 






800 



800 


1845 

" 2,.5o6 




2,300 

" 40,000 

13,000 


15,000 


1814 

40 




40 

600 

» • 

40,600 


1845 i 

S5tl 



: 1 

250 

4,200 

7,000 


11,800 


' 1816 

3,186 




3,186 



To £g>pt • - ‘ 

1847 

1818 

12,546 

8,420 


800 


12,746 

2,420 

2,500 

9,000 

- 

11,300 


1849 

921 




1 921 

14.000 

40,000 


34,000 


1850 

13,919 




13.919 

105,280 

141,177 

1 145s4RH 

391,94.5 


! 1851 

70,437 

68,341 


151 


70,4.37 

186,420 

8,319,688 

S,808,289 

6,234 ,.597 


. I85«* 

_ 


1 62,493 

140,783 

8,850,613 

2,a80,240 

11,571,6.56 


* Trobablr, however, this estimate was a good deal beyond the mark. 


Humboldt, cela n’est plus 
coaitmencement dece si^cle 


douteux, estimait trbp haut la valeur de I'or et de I’argent, qut s’6coulaicnt au 

d’Europe en Asie, et portalent trop has la dfeperdltlon qu’ils dprouvalent. dans'^la mfcme tempsVMr le 
frottement et leur conversion en objets d’orfevrerle et de bijouterie.”-(HMctiynode de/a Monnaie, Ac., 
1. There is no longer, we believe, any doubt in regard to the accuracy of the latter part of tint 

statehient: and it is pretty generally supposed that the first part is, also, well founded. 
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Account of the Exports of British and Foreign Gold and Silver Coin to Australia In eacfa of the Five 
Years ending with 1852. . • ^ 


Year*. 

Gold Coin. 

Silver* Coin. I 

Years. 

Gold Coin. 

silver Cota. 


Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Peneign. 

1S48 

1819 

18.50 

Ounces. 

151 

109 

14,088 

Ouncet. 

OunCft. 

1,770 

17,340 

1.140 

Outtcet. 

18,51 

1852 

327,112 

Otincei. 

Ounce*. 

fi,300 

62,027 

Ounce#. 


Some small portion of the quantities exported to Egypt w’as probably detained irt 
that country or forwarded to Australia. But by far the greater part, perhaps not less 
than nineteen twentieths of the whole, was destined for and went to India. 

But althoi|gh India did not, for several years prior to 1850, derive any considerable 
supply of bullion from Europe, she drew during that period large supplies from 
China. This was a consequence of the vast increase in the importations of opium 
into the latter. With the exception of tea and silk, China has few native products, 
other than the precious metals, fit for foreign markets. And the exports of the former 
being not much more than sufficient to pay for the products sent to her from Europe 
and America, a very considerable part of the cotton and opium she imports from 
India is paid for in bullion, the increased exports of which arc said to have latterly 
brought her into serious difficulties. It appeals, for example, that at an average of 
the seventeen, years ending with 1850— 51, the annual value of the merchandise ex¬ 
ported from India to China amounted to 4,564,dOO/. a year, and that of the mer¬ 
chandise imported to only 643,210/., leaving a balance of no less than 3,921,190/. a 
year to be paid in bullion, and in drafts on London and other places indebted to China. 

The following table, which is deduced from the account compiled by the Indian 
Custom-House, shows the balance between the importation and exportation of treasure 
into and from India, for seventeen years past.* 


Account of the Imports and Exports of Treasure into and from India, during each of the 17 years 
ending with 18.')0—51. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Eaporta, 

Excess of Iinporu. 

Years. 

lm|K>rts. 

Exports. 

Excess of Imports. 

1831-35 
]H3.'’».36 
1830 .37 

1837- .38 

1838- 39 1 

1839- 40 1 

1810- 41 

1811- 42 

1812- 1.3 
181.3-44 
1814-1,5 

£ 

1,893,023 
2,119,4 O.'i 
2,030,107 
2,010,101 
3,010,920 
1,945,204 

1,780,2.5.1 1 

1,841,.3.35 
.3,143,292 
4,291,678 
.1,7.52.172 

£ 

194,741 

108,109 

263,931 

310,650 

347.906 

470,52.1 

360,486 

51.5,076 

21.5,797 

740,076 

1,106,810 

£ 

1,698,282 

2,038,3.56 

1,772,233 
2,299.41.5 
2,663,014 
1,474,741 
1,119,707 

1.. 126.2.59 
3,227,495 
4,018,002 

2.64.5.. 5.12 

181.0-46 

1816-47 

1847-48 

1818-49 

1849-50 

18.50-51 

Average ar 

£ 

2,49.5,9.59 

2,939,922 

1,973,391 

4,201,.50,1 
.3,390,807 
3,811,809 

Total excess c 

mual excess of 

£ 

810,028 

71.1,870 

1,420,038 

2,.539,7 13 
971,214 
541,289 

>f Imports 

Imports 

£ 

1,679,931 

2,226,0.54 

517,353 

1,604,760 

2,125,563 

3,270,520 

;C36,427,905 

X2,142,81$ 


Now, it appears from this table that the imports of bullion into India during the 
17 years ending with 1850-51, exceeded the exports by the gross sum of 36,427,905/. 
being at the rate of 2,142,818/. a year. The following tables, which have been 
obligingly furnished to us by the statistical department of the India House, show the 
countries from which the bullion imported into India during the four years ended with 
1850-51 was derived, and those to which the bullion exported was sent: — 

Statement of Treasure annually imported into India, from 1847—48 to 1850—.51, both inclusive, specifylnir 
the Countries whence the Imports were derived, and the Amounts derived from each. * 



1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50, 

1850-51. 

United Kingdom - - - 

Africa - - - _ 

America - - . - 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs 

Ciipe of Good Hope - - » 

Ceylon - - _ , 

China - - ■ - 

France .... 

Hanibarg - - - - 

Mauritius and Bourbon . . - 

Pegue - - - 

Penang, .Singapore, and Malacca 

Sontaeanee - - . . 

Sues - . - . 

Sumatra ..... 

Tota 

£ 

58,649 

12,689 

34,850 

335,258 

67,424 
1/136,.14.1 
2,099 

84 ,.321 
42,6.14 

1 294,004 

141 

4,980 

je 

30,8.14 

14,496 

18,125 

386,310 

200 

65,867 

3,109,002 

162,531 

54,402 

330,919 

522 

24.096 

1,200 

£ 

26.690 
16,455 

6,949 

465,189 

1,119 

109,145 

2,326,917 

867 

86.691 
.84,902 
239,694 

52 

32,156 

£ 

503,030 

13,354 

9,736 

472,092 

2,814 

371,368 

1,84.5,284 

18.378 

138,824 

76,806 

149,216 

210,855 

55 

1,973,391 

■KhnSiSli 

3,396,807 

3,811.809 


* Statistical Papers relative to India, 1853, pp. 65—66» 
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Statement of Treasure exported from India from 1847— 48 to 1860—51, specifying the Countries to 
which it was sent, and the Amount sent to each. 




1817—48. 

1848—49. 

1849-50. 

1850-61. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom 


706,fi59 

1.498,804 

118,488 

10,16.3 

Afrir.n . - « 


7,892 

1.5,405 

10,221 

9,511 

America .... 


6,450 

2,2.36 

7*10 

Arabian and Persian Gulphs 


87,13S 

68,270 

60,160 

46,060 

Batavia and Java 


• • 



2,186 

ra|»e of Good Hope 


- 

1,0J7 

54 

700 

Ofjrloi, ... 


290,908 

681,777 

361,828 

252,288 

China . - - 


32,498 

528 

60,661 

21,000 

Prance ... 

Java ... 


‘ ; 

61 

6,600 

30 

Mauritius and Bourbon - 


172,3*8 

112,09 4 

219,583 

25,244 

Malta and Gibraltar 

New South Wales 


31 

400 

300 


100 

Pegu . . - 


89,134 

65,164 

'80,2.38 

142,401 

Penang. Singapore, and Malacca 


33,295 

13,398 

28,6S4 n 

26,242 

Sonmcaiiee - - - 




1.3.3 


Suez . - - 

- 

f>90 

78,258 

24,2CG 

4,692 

Tot nl 


1,420.0.38 

2,.5.39,713 

971,214 

511,289 


It appears from these tables that China furnished two-thirds or more of all the 
bullion imported into India during the four years ending with 1850—51 ; and that till 
the lust mentioned year the imports from Europe were quite inconsiderable, and greatly 
exceeded by the exports to it. Cliina, indeed, has been long known to be both an 
importer and an exporter of bullion. But it is only within the last few years, or since 
the importations of opium became so immense, that her exports of bullion have become 
so very large as to make them productive of much inconvenience.* 

It is, however, understood that the importation of opium into China, which has 
hitherto been contraband, either ha.s been or is about to be legalised. And, if so, 
there can be little doubt that its culture, 'which has been already introduced, will also 
be legalised and extensively carried on. Under such circumstances it is extremely 
probable that its .importation into China will be greatly diminished ; and that her 
exports of tea, silk, and other things will once more enable her to defray the cost of the 
foreign products brought to her markets, without drawing heavily, if at all, on her 
supplies of bullion. 

Jiut, under such circumstances, there will be a corresponding increase of demand in 
India for the bullion of Au.stralia and America. Indeed, the probability seems to be, 
from the late extra(»rdinary importation of bullion from Europe, that the supply from 
China and elsewhere, notwithstanding its magnitude, had not sufficed fully to meet the 
wants of India. And independent of this circumstance, it is plain that a .slight fall in 
the value of bullion in other countries would render it a still more advantageous 
article of export to India. AjkI taking the vast extent and population of the peninsula 
into account, and the habit, universally prevalent in it, of hoarding the pr<;cious metals, 
it is impossible to say, supi)osing tlie treasure-current to continue to set in an easterly 
direction, how great a quantity of bullion might be thrown upon the markets of India 
and the adjacent countries, before any very sensible reduction of its value was mani¬ 
fested. 

It is difficult satisfactorily to account for the extraordinary exportation of bullion to 
India in 1850—52. Most ])robably it has been owing partly to circumstances con¬ 
nected with the demand for it in India, and partly to those peculiar to its supply in 
England and the U. States. A certain portion (about 3,000,0001.) of the annual 
imports from India and China con.sists of remittances on account of the E. I. Com- 
pany’s home charges. But independently of this item the imports of Indian and 
Cliincsc goods into England and the U. States have latterly been so very great, that 
they hav# left a balance to be defrayed by the export of specie. Most probably, also, 
the occupation of the Punjab has occasioned a demand for additional supplies of cur¬ 
rency, for that province; while considerable quantities would be wanted for the 
Burmese expedition. The refusal (.see post) to receive gold in payment of revenue, 
tliough its influence has been exaggerated, has no doubt contributed to bring about 
the same result, or to increase the demand for silver in India. And it further ap- 

• The imports of bullion into India from the U. States have, till very recently, been too inconsiderable 
to deserve notice. A direct intercourse has now been commenced between San Francisco and the 
eastern hemisphere ; but hitherto ail shipments of bullion to India and Cliina on Americ.'in account 
have been made through Loudon. During the year ended the 30th June, 1852, the Americans sent gold 
and silver to the amount of 32,127,3711 doll, to England. But though the value of their imports from 
India and China duriim that year alMiituiited to 14,818,991 doll., while that of their exports thither 
amounted to only 3,2G7,fu5 doll., they did not send to either a single dollar or a single dollar’s worth of 
gold or silver direct from America.—(/tcjwrt on Commerce and, Navigation <if the U. States for 1852, 
p. 86., &c.) 

The importation of bullion Into the U. Kingdom being permitted without report or entry, we have no 
account on which much reliance can be placed, of the quantities imported. But the above accounts 
Blj^w the quantities shipped from India for England in each of the 4 years ending with ISj^-—51. 
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pears that the balances of treasure belonging to the Indian government in its different 
treasuries throughout India have lately increased to an inconvenient extent, or to about 
16 millions sterling, when from 8 to 10 millions would suffice for every purpose of 
regularity and security. But measures are now (1853) in progress connected with the 
lliiuidation of a portion of the Indian debt which will set free a considerable portion 
of this surplus treasure ; and will thus have the double effect of diminishing or stopping 
the demand for silver in India, and of enabling tlie country to avail itself of the services 
of the capital wliich has been abstracted from the great work of production. — (See 
an able article in the Economint^ 3rd December, 1853.) 

It would also seem that while circumstances were occurring in India which account 
for the origin of the drain for bullion to that quarter and its continuance, there was 
simultaneously an excess of silver in America and Europe occasioned by the substitution 
of gold for that metal in the currencies of the U. States and of France (see post). 
And such being tlie caise, the renewed exportation of bullion to the East appears 
to be sufficient!)' accounted for, and to have been almost a matter of course. 

Importation of Bullion hito China in 1853. — It is, however, all but certain that the 
drain for bullion to the East, which commenced in 1850, would either have wholly ceased, 
or been very greatly reduced, a considerable time since, but for the rebellion that is 
raging in Cliina. This rebellion, winch has now attained to a very forrjiidable mag¬ 
nitude, though it did not originate the drain, has perpetuated it, and greatly increased 
its intensity. By causing, at the outset, an unusual demand for bullion in China, and 
lessening the exports thereof to India, the demand of the latter for additional’sup¬ 
plies operated with so much the greater effect in Europe. And after the rebeHion 
reached the maritime provinces of the empire and threatened a change of dynasty, it 
occasioned so great a demand for money in Canton and other sea-port towns, that the 
])rico of silver rapidly rose, and instead of being shipped from Cliina to India, very 
large quantities have been imported into Canton in the course pf the present year from 
that continent and from Europe. The follorving sums have been conveyed to the East 
from the 20th of January to the 20th December, 1853, in the ships of the Oriental and 
Peninsular and General Screw Companies; viz.— 


From Enoi.anp —To Alorandria ■ 

— Malta 

— Adfri - 

— C. (ioodHope 

— Jlotnitay 

— r^-ylon 

— Afadraa 

— Calcutta 

— Mauritiut 

— SlnKiipoce 

— I'cnang . 

— China 

— llatavia 

— Adelaide 

— i’oit’i'hiiip - 

(Jold. 

Silver. 

Prom EKoi.Ai»n to Colombo 

Total from England 
From M.arseilleH - 
— (Tit.rnltar - 
— Malta 

(irand Total 

Gold, 

Silver. 

£49.‘5,.‘5tiS 0 
63,300 0 

464 10 
2,100 0 
87,016 0 
23,yt7 0 

101,025 0 
9,506 0 

111.706 0 
1,800 0 
1,600 0 

*3,000 0 

>63,2.5.6 0 {» 

1,571,6.'.G 0 0 
200 0 0 
228,782 0 0 

985,616 17 10 
600 (t 0 
460,0 21 O .0 
4S,.087 0 0 
60.5,187 0 0 
41,837 0 0 

200 0 0 

>64,000 0 0 

89.5,016 10 0 
80,780 0 C 
4,831 0 0 
7,!tl5 0 0 

986,574 10 0 

4,847,211) 17 10 
027,601 0 ( 

50:930 0 0 
169,828 0 (1 

l'ii605,6O2 1" 10 

SUMMARV. 

Total of gold - .1 je986,57l 10 0 

1 otttl ot Silver . - 6,69.6,602 17 10 

Total shipmenu -[ 6,682,177 7 10« 


And exclusive of the.se sums large quantities of bullion have been conveyed to the 
East from France, by French steamers, and through other channels. 

A large portion of the sutns iu the above statement which were shipped for Bom¬ 
bay, Madras, and Calcutta, were really destined for China. 

This, however, is a merely accidental state of things, and cannot exercise any 
lasting influence over the trade In bullion. Having mainly originated in a panic, the 
drain to China has probably been greater than the circumstances really warrant. In¬ 
deed, it is known tliat the price of silver has already (December, 1853) fallen in 
Canton ; and the fair presumption is, that some (perhaps a pretty considerable) portion 
of tire supplies recently sent to Canton will again find its way back to Eurppe. 

It is seen from the preceding statements that silver formed by far the larger portion 
of the bullion exported to the East in 1850—53. But there were peculiar circum¬ 
stances which affected the export of bullion to the East during the above period; 
and it is by no means clear, nor indeed very likely, that silver will long continue, as 
heretofore, to be sent to India and China in preference to gold. On the contrary, it 
scem.s to be extremely probable, provided there be any material or indeed sensible decline 
in the value of gold, as compared with silver, that it will begin to be largely exported 
to these countries. It is extensively used in Hindostan for ornaments, and is {Weferred 
by many, both in India and China, to silver, as being more portable and better suited 
for hoarding. In the event, Joo, of these great countries becoming, as it is all but 
certain they will do, richer and more commerci^ gold will no doubt be employed, 
whether legal tender or not, to a less or greater extent, in the settlement of pecuniary 
transactions. And, on the whole, we should be inclined to anticipate, that anything 
like a considerable fall in the value of gold would make it go, far gradually to Supersede 
silver iiXshipments to the East, and open for it in that quarter an all but boundless 
market. 

• Statement by Jamoa Low, Esq , Aueliu Friars, 
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Burying of Gold and Silver, —• It U singular that, in estimating the consumption of 
^old and silver, Jacob did not make any allusion to the practice which has uniformly 
'pf^railed in all countries harassed by intestine commotions, or exposed to foreign inva¬ 
sion, of burying treasure in the earUt. Of the hoards so deposited, a very considerable 
proportion has been altogether lost; and there can be no doubt that this has been one 
of the principal means by which the stock of the precious metals has been kept down 
to its pre-seSt level. Every one is aware that, during the middle ages, treasure trove^ or 
money dug from the ground by chance finders, belonged to the Crown, and formed no 
inconsiderable part of t(ie royal revenue of this and other countries. The practice has 
always prevailed in Turkey, Persia, India, China, and generally in all parts of the East. 
The extortion practised on the inhabitants, anti the want of all security, make them 
look upon the money they have hidden as their only wealth, the only thing which they 
can really call their own. “In India,” says Mr. JLuke Scrafton, “the Hindoos bury 
their money underground, often with such secresy as not to trust their own children 
with the knowledge of it; and it is amazing what they will suffer rather than be¬ 
tray it. ‘When their tyrants have tried all manner of corporal punishments on them, 
they threaten to defile them ; but even that often fails; for, resentment prevailing over 
the love of life, they frequently rip up their bowels, or poison themselves, and 
carry the secret to their graves. And the sums lost in this manner in some measure 
account why the silver of India does not appear to increase, though there are such 
quantities continually coming into it, and none going out.”— {On the Government of 
Hindostan^ p. 16, &c.; see also Bernier^ Voyage de Mogoly Amst. 1710, i. p. 209.) 

The comparative security now enjoyed by the Hindoos must latterly have lessened 
this practice. But a habit so prevalent, and so deeply rooted, is not easily eradicated; 
and though the illegal exactions of their rulers be curbed or put an end to, there is 
in many parts of India a great deal of robbery and insecurity. At all events the 
practice of burying treasure is still very general in it; and at this moment it prevails 
to a great extent throughout all the vast countries which stretch from the Adriatic 
to the Chinese Sea. \Ve have been assured by jiersons well qualified to form an 
opinion that the stimulus given to the burying of treasure by the intestine commo¬ 
tions now prevalent in China must have already occasioned the disappeaiancc of 
full 20 or 25 millions sterling! And the previous statements confirm in some measure 
this estimate. 

But we must not .imagine that the burying of treasure is confined to the East. 
Wherever property is insecure, it is invariably resorted to. Wakefield tells us that 
it used to be common in Ireland {Account of Ireland^ i. 593,); and we are informed 
that it continues to this day to be pretty prevalent in that country. It has always 
been acted on to a considerable extent in Russia, Germany, Italy, and France ; and in 
the latter, during the revolutionary anarchy, immense sums were buried, of which it is 
abundantly certain a large proportion will never be resuscitated. The wars and con¬ 
vulsions by which Europe was desolated for more than 20 years made the practice 
he carried to a great liciglit in all parts of the Continent; and withdrew, in this way, 
from circulation a very considerable part of the increased produce of the mines. — 
{Sforchy Economie Politique, i. 221. Paris, 1823.) And large sums are still, no doubt, 
disposed of in the same way. 

General Remarks, — These statements, how imperfect soever, are suOicient to show 
that the field over which the precious metals are spread is so immense, and the demand 
for them so great and various, and so likely to increase, that it is not easy to imagine 
that their value can be speedily reduced, at least in any sensible degree. Nevertheless, 
if we be warranted in estimating as above the present supply at 47,000,000/. a year, 
and their consumption (inc. an allowance for the increasing stock of coin) at 
28,300,000/. a year, it would be idle to suppose that this excess of 18,700,000/. beyond 
the existing demand should be speedily balanced, or that it should not, in the end, 
occasion a serious decline in their value. But much, or rather every thing, will de¬ 
pend on the continuance of the supply ; and here we have nothing to go upon but the 
merest conjecture. The probability, indeed, would seem to be that the supply both from 
California and Australia will increase for some considerable time to come. Vast, how¬ 
ever, as is the area over which the gold deposits are scattered in these countries, still 
there can be little or no doubt that they will gradually be exhausted. The popu¬ 
lation attracted to the “diggings” is already so great, while (in Australia, at all 
events), it is increasing so rapidly, and is so thoroughly imbued with the auri sdcra 
fames, that it bids fair in no very long time to rifle all the richest beds. And sup¬ 
posing that they arc either wholly, or to a considerable degree exhausted, it may be 
doubtful whether the gold obtained by a more laborious search, or by crushing ijuartz 
rocks, will yield more than a reasonable profit on the capital employed, if so much. 

In all speculations in regard to the probable future supply of gold, it should be care¬ 
fully borne in mind, that any considerable fall in its value would unavoidably check iva 
production, and, consequently, tend to lessen or prevent its further fall. ' It is plainf 
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for example, that a decline of 10 per cent, in the value of gold, would, caieris paribus, 
occasion the abandonment of all those mines, diggings, washings, dec., which only yield 
a nett profit of that amount. We are aware, that owing to the production of gold, as at 
present carried on, having more of a gambling character than pertains to rnost branches 
of industry, the principle now stated would not operate so speedily as might, per¬ 
haps, be anticipated. But of its ultimate operation there can be no question. And it 
may, therefore, be laid down that any reduction in the value of gold, which is not 
accompanied by a corresponding improvement in the methods of its production, in¬ 
evitably tends to correct itself, or to check or hinder its further reduction. 

It is idle, therefore, where so much is uncertain, and, indeed, altogether unknown, 
to attempt to draw any conclusions entitled to much attention with respect to the pro¬ 
bable future supply of the precious metals. But supposing it to go on for a few years 
as at present, or not materially to decline, and that their value is in consequence gra¬ 
dually reduced, there is no good ground for apprehending that this reduction will 
have any injurious results. If it take place, it will be slow, and will not suddenly 
adect the incomes or the position of individuals. And we have elsewhere endeavoured 
to show that the changes which, under these conditions, may be ultimately effected by 
a decline in the value of bullion, will, in a national point of view, be eminently de¬ 
sirable and beneficial .—(^Treatise on Taxation, 2nd cd. p. B75-387.; see also an able 
article in the American Review, for October, 1852.) We have seen nothing to induce 
us to change or modify in any degree this opinion. Some stress has been laid on the 
circumstance of the sums payable under life insurances falling in value witli a decrease 
in the value of money. But the great majority of people are, and all m.ay be, insured 
ill mutual insurance offices, and may provide by proper investments against lo'>s. No 
fall within the compass of probability is likely seriously to affect the existing race of 
annuitants. And those who are now buying annuities know what they may expect; 
and their heirs will have them only to blame if they do not guard against probable 
contingencies. 

Substitution of Gold for Silver. — The production of gold has very largely increased 
since 1848, as compared with that of silver; and if this state of things go on, the 
value of silver, measured in gold, can hardly fail gradually to rise. But it is by no 
means clear that it will go on. The supplies of silver are increasing in most parts of 
the world, particularly in Mexico and Europe. And the increased supplies of quick¬ 
silver obtained from California and other places will powerfully contribute still further 
to augment the supplies of silver. 

It is also to be observed that a comparatively inconsiderable rise in the value of 
silver as compared with gold is sufficient, unless prevented by legislative enactments, to 
make the latter be used in preference to the former in the currency of those countries 
in which both metals are legal tender. 

Hitherto both gold and silver coins have been legal tender in the U. States, France, 
and some other countries. But when such is the case the value of the coins in respect 
to each other has to be fixed by authority, that is, it has to be enacted that debts may 
be discharged by payments either of gold or silver money at the rate of so many dollars 
to the eagle, francs to the Napoleon d’or, shillings to the sovereign, and so on, as laid 
down in the mint valuations of the different countries. And we have already explained 
(art. Coins) that, however correct at the periods when they are made, these valuations 
speedily become incorrect; and that whenever such is the case, it is for everybody’s 
advantage to make all payments in the metal which happens to be overvalued as com¬ 
pared with the other. And hence (as seen in the article referred to), the use of goldj** 
as money in preference to silver in England, and of silver in preference to gold in France 
and the U. States. 

In accordance with these statements, it would seem that the change which has taken 
place in the relative values of gold and silver, though not very appreciable, is quite 
enough to make the former be employed instead of the latter in all countries where 
they are equally legal tender. In 1849, for example, the gold coined in France 
amounted to only 27,109,560 fr., whereas in 1851 it amounted to 285,237,280 fr. 1* In 
the U. States the coinage of gold has increased in a somewhat similar ratio, having 
risen from 9,007,761 doll, in 1849 to 62,614,492 doll, in 1851, and to 52,846,187 doll, 
in 1852. There-is, therefore, every probability that in no long time gold coin will bo 
used in these two countries, as it is used in England, in all considerable payments 
whicb are not effected by means of notes or checks. 

This, substitution of gold for silver, while it materially enlarges the field for the 
employment of the former, proportionally, narrows that for the employment of the 
latter. And hence a very considerable' permanent increase may be made to the com¬ 
parative supply of gold without its value, measured in silver, being materially affectecl^ 

* This is the statement In Annuaire de I'Economic Politique (p. 234.).for 1853* According,to 
another stutemeut, the coinage in IS*?! was 2(j9,70D,&70 fr. {Ibid.) 
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In the end, no doubt, the values of both metals will be proportioned, independently of 
variations of demand, to the respective costs of their production. But before this equa¬ 
lisation can take place, they must be distributed among the various countries of the 
world according to the circumstances peculiar to each, including therein the novel 
conditions of their supply. 

In Holland and India that substitution of gold for silver coin, which is taking place 
in the U. States and France, has been hindered by the intervention of government, 
which has declared that silver only shall be legal tender. In Holland this was ejected 
by laws passed in 1847 and 1849, and in India by enactments in 1835 and 1852. The 
value of the gold coin that was consequently liberated in Holland has been estimated at 
about 172,000,000 fl., a considerable portion of which has been absorbed in the new 
gold currency of France. We may add that the additional quantity of silver required 
through the cessation of gold as currency for the supply of the Dutch mints, slightly 
affected the price of the former, which afterwards fell to nearly its old level. 

In India, where wages have always been very low, the great bulk of the coin in 
circulation has consisted of silver; and in 1835 it was made the only legal tender. But 
though not legal tender, gold coins continued to circulate in India; and a proclama¬ 
tion issued in 1841 directed them to be received at the public treasuries. Little atten¬ 
tion was paid to this measure at the time; but after the discovery of the gold deposits 
in Australia, it became obvious, if gold coins continued to be received by the public 
departments, that eventually none else would be paid into them; and that silver would 
cease to be cra|floyed except in petty payments. This contingency appears to have 
alarmed the government; and notice was accordingly given on the 22nd of December, 
1852, that from and after the 1st of January next (1853) gold coins would not be 
received on account of taxes or other payments due to the public. Silver has, conse 
quently, again become in fact as well as in law the sole legal tender of India. 

A good deal of controversy has taken place in regard to this measure. It is plain, 
however, that by continuing to act on the proclamation of 1841, government would 
liave practically set aside the law of 1835, which made silver the only legal tender; and 
would thus have made itself responsible for all the losses that might in consequence 
have resulted to individuals, while it would, also, have become liable to the risk of 
having its own revenues reduced by the anticipated fall in the value of gold. No 
doubt, therefore, the repeal of the proclamation referred to was consistent with 
good faith, and, in some degree, also, with sound policy. At the same time we regret 
that the situation of affairs in India sliould have been such as to require that an 
attempt should be made to exclude gold from the circulation. Most likely it would 
otherwise have absorbed considerable supplies of that metal ; and we incline to think, 
for the reasons previously stated, that it will do so notwithstanding its exclusion from 
the public treasury. In other respects the change would have been of little practical 
•importance. There are extremely few persons in India, as compared with those in 
this and most European countries, who would have suffered by a fall in the value of 
money ; and government could have readily indemnified itself for any loss it might 
thereby have incurred. 

A further substitution of gold for silver will, also, be probably brought about by 
using gold coins of less value than formerly. In this country, for example, gold might 
be advantageously coined into 5s. pieces. It would l)e inconvenient, perhaps, to have 
gold coins worth less than this; but of this value their employment would be bene¬ 
ficial as well by economising the use of silver, as by their being more convenient and 
easily carried about. 

The lessened demand for silver in Europe and the U. Stages, and the greater demand 
for it , in India, arising out of the circumstances now and previously adverted to, have 
contributed to that immense exportation of silver to the East to which we have already 
called the reader’s attention. But there are no satisfactory reasons for thinking, unless 
some fresh changes take place in the circumstances under which gold and silver are 
produced, that this exportation of silver will be of long continuance. It is difficult, 
indeed, to say how great a quantity of silver might be imported into India without 
sensibly affecting its value there ; but the increase of its value in Europe, arising from 
the diminution of its supply, will eventually hinder its being sent elsewhere. 
PREMIUM. See iNsuBAnce. 

PRICES. By the price of a commodity is meant its value estimated in money, or, 
simply, the quantity of money for which it will exchange. The price of a commodity 
rises when it fetches mpre, and falls when it fetches less money. 

1, Price nffredy produced Commoditiee.-—Tho exchangeable value of commodities — 
that is, their power of exchanging for or buying other commodities — depends, at any 
^givtin period, partly on the. comparative facility of their production, and partly on the 
' relation of the supply and demand. If any 2 or more commodities respectively required 
^the same outlay of capital and labour to bring them to market,if the supply of each 
were adjusted exactly according to the eflcctual demand — that is, were they all in 
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sufficient abundance, and no more, to supply the wants of those able and willing to pay 
the outlay upon them, and the ordinary rate of profit at the time—they would each 
fetch the same price, or exchange for the same quantity of any other commodity. But 
if any single commodity should happen to require less or more capital and labour for its 
production, while the quantity required to produce the others continued stationary, its 
value, as compared with them, would, in the first case, fall, and in the second, rise ; and, 
supposing the cost of its production not to vary, its value might be increased by a falling 
off in the supply, or by an increase of demand, and conversely. 

But it is of importance to bear in mind that all variations of price arising from any 
disproportion in the supply and demand of such commodities as may hQ freely produced in 
indefinite quantities^ arc temporary only ; while those that are occasioned by changes in 
the cost of their production are permanent^ at least as much so as the cause in which they 
originate. A general mourning occa.sions a transient rise in the price of black cloth : 
but supposing that the fashion of wearing black were to continue, its price would not 
permanently vary; for those who previously manufactured blue and brown cloths, &c 
would henceforth manufacture only black cloth ; and the supply being in this way in- 
creased to the same extent as the demand, the price would settle at its old level. Hence 
the importance of distinguishing between a variation of price originating in a change of 
fashion or other accidental circumstance — such, for example, as a deficient harvest — 
and a variation occasioned by some change in the cost of production. In the former ca.se, 
prices will, at no distant period, revert to their old level; in the latter, the variation 
will be lasting. 

When the price of a freely produced commodity rises or falls, such variation may evi¬ 
dently be occasioned either by something affecting its value, or by something affecting the 
value of money. But when the generality of commodities rise or fall, the fair pre¬ 
sumption is that the change is not in them, but in the money w:ith which they are com¬ 
pared. This conclusion does not, however, apply in all cases; and we believe that most 
part of that fall in the price of commodities, which has taken place since, the peace, and 
which has been so generally ascribed to a rise in the value of money, occasioned by a 
decline in the productiveness of the mines, has been caused by the increa.sed productive¬ 
ness of industry, arising from the abolition of oppressive restraints on commerce, the 
opening of new and more abundant sources of supply, and the discovery of new means 
and improved methods of production. -—(See Precious Metals.) 

2. Price of monopolised Commodities. — Exclusive, however, of the commodities now 
alluded to, there is a considerable class, whose producers or holders enjoy cither BTiahsolute 
or a partial monopoly of the supply. When such is the case, prices depend entirely or 
principally on the proportion between the sujiply and demand, and arc not liable to bo 
influenced, or only in a secondary degree, by changes in the cost of production. Antique 
statues and gems ; the pictures of the great masters; wines of a peculiar flavour, pro¬ 
duced in small quantities, in particular situations ; and a few other articles ; exist under 
what may be called absolute monopolies; — their supply cannot be.increased ; and their 
price must, therefore, depend entirely on the competition of those who may wish to buy 
them, without being in the slightest degree influenced by the cost of their production. 

Monopolies are sometimes established by law; as when the power to supply the 
market with a particular article is made over to one individual or society of individuals, 
without any limitation of the price at which it may be sold; which, of course, enables 
those possessed of the monopoly to exact the highest price for it that the competition of 
the buyers will afford, though such price may exceed the cost of production in any con¬ 
ceivable degree. Monopolies of this sort used to be common in England, particularly in 
the reign of Elizabeth ; but they were finally abolished by the famous act of the 21 Jac. 1. 
c. 3. —an act which, by establishing the freedom of competition in all businesses carried 
on at home, has been productive of the greatest advantage.—(See Monopoly.) 

The corn laws establish a partial monopoly of the supply of Great Britain with corn 
in favour of the agriculturists ; but, as competition is carried to as great an extent in 
agriculture as in any other business, this monopoly does not enable them to obtain a 
higher price for their produce than is sufficient to pay the expenses of its production, 
though, owing to the peculiar circumstances under which this country is placed, this 
price is higher than the price in the surrounding countries. Hence it results that the 
monopoly is injurious to the public, without being of any advantage to those engaged in 
the business of agriculture. Neither, indeed, can it be truly said to be advantageous to 
the landlords .—{See anti, p. 422.) 

The rights conveyed by patents sometimes establish a valuable monopoly; for they 
enable the inventors of improved methods of production to maintain, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the patent, the price of the article at a level which may be much higher 
than is required to afford them the ordinary rate of profit. This advantage, however, by 
stimulating invention, and exciting to new discovcrie.s, of which it is the natural and appro¬ 
priate reward, instead of being injurious, is beneficial to the public, —(See Patents.) 
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There are also partial monopolies, depending upon situatiop, connection, fashion, 
These) and other inappreciable circumstances, sometimes occasion a difference of 30 per 
cent, or more in the price of the same article in shops not very distant from each other. 

Generally speaking, the supply of moncy>oliscd commodities is less liable to vary than 
the supply of those which arc freely produced; and their prices are commonly more 
steady. But there are various exceptions to this rule, and of these the corn monopoly 
is one. The great variations in the harvests of particular countries, and their average 
equality throughout the world, exposes a nation which shuts foreign corn out of its 
ports to destructive vicissitudes of price, from which it would eryoy a comparative 
exemption were the ports open.—(See an<c, p. 419.) Sometimes the expiration of a 
monopoly — a patent, for example—has occasioned a sudden and extraordinary increase 
of supply, and consequent fall of price; entailing, of course, a serious loss on the holders 
of large stocks of goods produced under the monopoly. 

3. New Sources of Supply. — The effects on prices produced by the opening of new 
markets, or new sources of supply, are familiar to every one. The fill that has taken 
place in the price of pepper, and of most sorts of commodities brought from the Bast, 
since the opening of the trade in 1814, is a conspicuous proof of what is now stated. 

4. Influence of War on Prices —The effect of war in obstructing the ordinary channels 
of corhmercial intercourse, and occasioning extreme fluctuations in the supply and price 
of commoditie.s, is well known. In this respect, however, the latter part of the late war 
is, perhaps, entitled to a pre-eminence. We had then to deal with an enemy who^had 
extended his sway over most part of the Continent; and who endeavoured, by every 
means in his power, to shut us out of the Continental markets. Mr. Tooke has given, 
in his elaborate and valuable work on High and Low Prices^ a variety of details which 
strikingly illustrate the effect that the regulations then adopted by the belligerent powers 
had on prices. “ Among the means,” says Mr. Tooke, “ devised by the ingenuity and 
enterprise of adventurers to elude or overcome the obstacles presented by the decrees 
of the enemy, one in particular, which was resorted to on an extensive .sf^ile, deserves 
mention, as illustrating in a striking manner the degree in which those obstacles were 
calculated to increase the cost to the consumer. Several vessels laden with sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton twist,-and other valuable commodities, were despatched from England, 
at very high rates of freight and insurance, to Salonica, where the goods were landed, and 
thence conveyed on mules and horses through Servia and Hungary to Vienna, for the 
purpose of. being distributed over Germany, and, possibly, into France. Thus it might 
happen that the inhabitants of that part of the Continent most contiguous to this 
country could not receive their supplies from us, without an_expense of conveyance 
equivalent to what it would be, if diey were removed to the distance of a sea voyage 
twice round the globe, but not subject to fiscal and political regulations.” And in 
consequence of these, and other causes of the same sort, Mr. Tooke mentions that 
the price of sugar in Franco, and other parts of the Continent, during the latter years 
of the war, was as high as 5s. and 6s. a jjound; that coffee rose to 7 ji*, indigo to 18s., 
and so on. 

But the sums charged for freight and insurance were the most extraordinary. Mr. 
Tookos states, that he has known instances in which the licence, freight, and other charges 
on account of a vessel of about 100 tons burden, making a voyage from' Calais to 
London and back, have amounted to the almost incredible sum of 50,000/. ! A ship, 
of which the whole cost and outfit did not amount to 4,000/., earned during the latter 
period of the war, a gross freight of 80,000/. on a voyage from Bordeaux to London ajul 
back I The freight of indigo from London to the Continent does not at present exceed 
Id. a pound ; whereas it amounted, at the period referred to, to about 4«. 6d. — (^High 
and Low .PriQeSt 2d ed. p. 212.) 

5. Influence of Taxes on Prices. —It is unncccs.sary to dilate on a topic so familiar to 
every one. When a tax is laid on a commodity, its price necessarily rises in a cor¬ 
responding proportion ; for otherwise the producers would not obtain the ordinary rate 
of profit, and would, of course, withdraw from the business. The rise in the price of 
several of the articles in the annexed table is principally to be ascribed to the increase 
of taxation. 

These statements will probably suffice to give our readers a general idea of the prin¬ 
ciples which determine the value of commodities. To go deeper into the Subject would 
involve us in discussions that belong to political economy, and are among the most in¬ 
tricate in that science. The influence of speculatipn on prices must not, however, bo 
passed over in a work of this sort. 

6. Influence of Speculaiion on Prices. •—It very rarely happens that either the actual 
supply of any species pf produce in extensive demand, or the intensity of that demand, 
can be exactly measured- pvery transaction in which an individual buys produce in 
order to sell it again, is, in fact, a speculation. Tlie buyer anticipates that the demand 
for the orticliihehas purchased will be such, at some future period either more or less 
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distant, that he will be able to dispose of it with a profit; and the success of the specu* 
lation depends, it is evident, on the skill with which he has estimated the circumstances 
that must determine the future price of the commodity. It follows, therefore, that in all 
highly comme»‘cial countries, where merchants are possessed of lar^e capitals, and where 
they are left to be guided in the use of them.by their own discretion and foresight, the 
prices of commodities will frequently be very much influenced, not merely by the actual 
occurrence of changes in the accustomed relation of the supply and demand, but by the 
anticipation of such changes. It is the business of the merdiant to acquaint himself with 
every circumstance affecting the particular description of commodities in which he deals. 
He endeavours to obtain, by means of an extensive correspondence, the earliest and most 
authentic information with respect to every thing that may affect their supply or demand, 
or the cost of their production ; and if he learned that the supply of an article had failed, 
or that, owing to changes of fashion, or to the opening of new channels of commerce, the 
demand for it had been increased, he would most likely be disposed to become a buyer, 
in anticipation of profiting by the rise of price, which, under the circumstances- of the 
case, could hardly fail of taking place; or, if he were a holder of the article, he would 
refuse to part with it, unless for a higher price than he would previously have accepted. 
If the intelligence received by the merchant had been of a contrary description, — if, for 
example, he had learned that the article was now produced with greater facility, or that 
there was a falling off in the demand for it, caused by a change of fashion, or by the 
shutting up of some of the markets to which it had previously been admitted, — he would 
have acted differently ; in this case he would have antifcipatccl a fall of prices, and would 
either have declined purchasing the article,.except at a reduced rate, or have endeavoured 
to get rid of it, supposing him to be a holder, by offering it at a lower price. In con¬ 
sequence of these operations, the prices of commodities, in different places and periods, 
are brought comparatively near to equality. All abrupt transitions, from scarcity to 
abundance, and froin abundance to scarcity, arc avoided; an excess in one case is made 
to balance a deficiency in another, and the supply is distributed with a degree of 
steadiness and regularity that could hardlj' have been deemed attainable. 

It is obvious, from what has now been stated, that those who indiscriminately condemn 
all sorts of speculative engagements, have never reflected on the circumstances incident 
to the prosecution of every undertaking. In truth and reality, they are all speculations. 
Their undertakers must look forward to periods more or less distant; and their success 
depends entirely on the sagacity with which they have estimated the probability of 
certain events occurring, and the influence which they have ascribed to them: Specu¬ 
lation is, therefore, really only another naine for foresight; and though fortunes have 
sometimes been made by a lucky hit, the character of a successful speculator is, in tlie 
vast majority of instances, due to him only who has skilfully devised the means of 
effecting the end he had in view, and who has outstripped his competitors in the 
judgment with which he has looked into futurity, and appreciated the operation of 
causes producing distant effects. Kven in the securest businesses, such as agriculture 
and manufactures, tliere is, and must he, a great deal of speculation. An unlocked for 
change of season frequently dlsapj)oints the apparently reasonable expectation? of those 
who undertake the former ; wliile the equally capricious variations of fashion have to 
be encountered by those engaged in the latter; and each is, besides, liable to be affected 
by legislative enactments, by new discoveries in the arts, and by an endless variety of 
circumstances which it is always very difficult, and sometimes quite impossible, to 
foresee. On the whole, indeed, the gains of the undertakers are so adjusted, that those 
who carry them on obtain, at an average, the common and ordinary rate of profit. 
But the inequality in the gains of individuals is most commonly very great; and while 
the superior tact, industry, or good fortune of .some enable them to realise large 
fortunes; the want of discernment the*lcss vigilant attention, or the bad fortune of 
others, frequently reduces them from the situation of capitalists to that of labourers. 

The great cotton speculation of 1825 took its rise partly and chiefly from a supposed 
deficiency in the supply of cotton, partly from an idea that there was a greatly increased 
demand for raw cotton in this country and the Continent, and partly from a belief that 
the stocks on hand were unusually low. Now it is obvious that the success of thos^ 
who embarked in this speculation depended entirely on two circumstances; \iz. Jirstf 
that they were right in the fundamental supposition on which the whole speculation 
rested, that the supply of cotton ^y’as no longer commensurate with the demand ; and 
second, that their competition did not raise the price so high as to diminish the con¬ 
sumption by the manufacturers in too great a degree to enable them to take off the 
quantity to be actually brought to market. If the merchants had been well founded 
in their suppositions, and if their competition had not raised the price of cotton too 
high, the speculation would certaiply have been successful. But, instead of 
well founded the hypothesis on which the whole thing rested was perfectly visiohary. 
There was no deficiency in the supply of cotton, but, on the contrary, a great super- 
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An Account of the Contract Tilces of the following Articles of Provision, &c. at the Royal Hospital, 

by the Authorities 
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Flesh, 
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Kloor, 

Butter 
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It may be right t« nbserve, that In the Infancy of the Imtitatlm the clothes nnd bedding were omtracted for in suits ; and it U 
very inferlot to the ancient pattern. In the cue ofea'-peuter’s wages, from ISItO to 1812, the rotes were subject to a de* 
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Greenwich, for the Years under.raenHoned. —(Partly extracted from Pari, Papertt and partly furnisilicd 
at the Hospital.) 
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abundance ; and though there had been such a deficiency, the excess to which the price 
was carried must have checked consumption so much as to occasion a serious decline. 
ITie falling off in the imports of cotton from America, in 1824, seems to have been the 
source of the delusion. It was supposed that this falling off was not accidental, but 
that it was a consequence of the price of cotton having been for a series of years so low 
ns to be inadequate to defray the expenses of its cultivation. 'I'he result showed that 
this calculation was most erroneous. And besides, in entering on the speculation, no 
attention wa.s paid to Egypt and Italy, — countries from which only about 1,400,CX)0 
lbs. of cotton were obtained in 1824, but from which no less than 2,3,800,000 lbs. were 
obtained in 1825 ! .Tliis unlooked-for importation was of itself almost enough to 
overturn the combination of tlie speculators; and, coupled with the increased im¬ 
portation from America and other countries, actually occasioned a heavy glut of the 
market. 

The risk to which merchants are exposed, when they either sell off any commodity 
at a reduced price in anticipation of a fall, or buy at an advanced price in anticipation 
of a future rise, is a consequence principally of the extreme difficulty of ascertaining 
the true state of the fact with respect to the grounds on which an abundant or a de¬ 
ficient su]>ply, or an increasing or decreasing demand, may be expected. Rules can 
here be of no service; every thing depends upon the talent, tact, and knowledge of 
the party. The questions to be solved are all practical ones, varying in every case 
from each other; the skill of the merchant being evinced by the mode in which he 
conducts his business under such circuinstances, or by his sagacity in discovering 
coming events, and apxireciaiing their character and the extent of their influence. 
Priority, but, above all, accuracy of intelligence, is, in such cases, of the utmost con¬ 
sequence. Without well authenticated data to go upon, every step taken may only lead 
to error. The instances, indeed, in which speculations, apparently contrivc<l with the 
greatest judgment, have ended in bankruptcy and ruin, from a deficiency in this 
cissential requisite, arc so very numerous, that every one must be acquainted with them. 
Hence the importance of selecting xicutc and cautious correKi>ondents ; and hence, also, 
the necessity of maturely weighing their reports, and of endeavouring, by the aid of 
information gleaned from every authentic accessible source, to ascertain how far they 
may be depended upon. * 

When .a few leading merchants purchase in anticipation of an advance, or sell in 
anticipation of a fall, the speculation is often pushed beyond all reasonable limits, by the 
operations of those who arc influenced by imitation only, and who have never, perhajis, 
reflected for a moment on the grounds on which a variation of price is anticijiated. In 
speculation, as in most other things, one individual derives confidence from another. 
Such a one purchases or sells, not because he has any really accurate information as to 
the state of the demand and supply, but because some one else has done so before him. 
The original impulse is thus rapidly extended ; and even those who arc satisfied that a 
speculation,.in anticipation of a rise of prices, is unsafe, and that there will be a recoil, 
not unfreqiiently adventure, in the expectation that they will be able to withdraw before 
the recoil has begun. 

It may, we believe, speaking generally, be laid down as a sound practical rule, to 
avoid having any thing to do with a sjicculation in which many have already engaged. 
Hie competition of the speculators seldom fails speedily to render an adventure that 
might have been originally safe, extremely hazardous. If a commodity happen to be 
at an unusually reduced price in any particular market, it will rise the moment tliat 
different buyers appear in the field; and supposing, on the other hand, that it is 
fetching an unusually higif price, it will fall, perhaps far below the cost of production, 
as soon as supplies begin to be poured in by different merchants. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, may be the success of those? who originate a speculation, those who enter into it 
at an advanced period arc almost sure to lose. To have been preceded by others ought 
not, in such matters, to inspire confidence; on the contrar;^, it ought, unless there be 
something special in the case, to induce every considera|e person to decline interfering 
with it. 

The maintenance of the freedom of intercourse betwefen different countries, and the 
more general diffusion of sound instruction, seem to be the only means by which those 
miscalculations, that are often productive of great national as well as private loss, can be 
either obviated or mitigated. 'Hie effects conseq^jent to such improvident speculations 
being always far more injurious to the parties engaged in them than to any other 
class, the presumption is that they will diminish, both in frequency and force, according 
as the true principles of commerce come to be better understood. But, whatever 
inconvenience may occasionally fiow from them, it is abundantly plain, that instead of 
being lessened, it would be very much increased, were any restraints imposed on the 
freedom of adventure. When the attention of many individuals is directed to the same 
line of speculation; when they prosecute it as a business, and are responsible in their 
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own private fortunes for any errors they may commit; they acquire a knowledge of the 
various circumstances influencing prices* and give by their combinations a steadiness to 
them, whicli it is easy to see could not be attained by any other means. It is material, 
too, to bear in mind, as was previously stated, that many, perhaps it might be said mosty 
of those who press so eagerly into the market, when any new channel of commerce is 
opened, or when any considerable rise of price is anticipated, are not merchants, but 
persons engaged in other businesses, or living, perhaps, on fixed incomes, who speculate 
in the hope of suddenly increasing their fortune. 'Fhis tendency to gambling seldom 
fails to break out upon such occasions; but, fortunately, these are only of comparatively 
rare occurrence; and in the ordinary course of affairs, mercantile speculations arc left 
to be conducted by those who are familiar with business, and who, in exerting them¬ 
selves to equalise the variations of price caused by variations of climate and of seasons, 
and to distribute the supply of produce proportionally to the effective demand, and 
with .so much providence that it may not at any time be wholly exhausted, perform 
functions that are in the highest degree important and beneficial. They are, it is true, 
actuated only by a desire to advance their own interests ; but the results of their 
operations are not less advantageous than those of the agriculturist who gives greater 
fertility to the soil, or of the mechanist who invents new and more powerful machines, 

7. T'ahJ.es of Prices. — It is superfluous, perhaps, to observe, that the precious metals are 
liable to all the variations of value already alluded to. Not only, therefore, are prices, 
as was already remarked, affected by variations in the cost and supply of commodities, 
but tlijey are also affected by changes in the cost and supply of gold and silver, whether 
arising from the exhaustion of old, or the discovery of new mines, improvements in 
tlie art of mining, changes of fashion, &c. Ilcncc it is, that Tables of the prices of 
commodities extending for a considerable period, communicate far less solid inform¬ 
ation than is generally supposed, and, unless the necessary allowances be made, may 
lead to the most unfounded conclusions. The cost or real value of any commodity 
depends on the quantity of labour required for its production; but supposing that we 
were to set about inferring this cost, or the ultimate sacrifice required to obtain the 
commodity, from its price, it might happen (had the quantity of labour required for its 
production declined, but in a less degree than the quantity required to produce gold 
and silver) that its value would appear to rise, when it had really been diminished. 
VV’hen, however, the rate of wages, as well as the price of commodities, is given upon 
authentic data, a Table of prices is valuable, inasmuch as it shows the extent' of the 
command over the ncce.ssaries and conveniences of life enjoyed by the bulk of the commu¬ 
nity during the period through which it extends. The foregoing Table (pp. 1060, 1061.) 
of the prices of various commodities, and of the wages paid to different descriptions of 
tradesmen, at Greenwich Hospital, for the last 100 years, is the most complete of the sort 
that has been published ; and is one of the few that are founded upon data the accuracy 
of which cannot be questioned. Unfortunately, it applies only to a small part of the 
country. But many important conclusions may, notwithstanding, be deduced from it. 
The reader will find, under the more important articles described in this work, pretty 
ample accounts of their prices. Sometimes, as in the case of corn, these accounts go 
back to a very distant period. w 

Those desirous of detailed information as to the prices ow^mnrodities in Groat Britain, 
in remoter ages, may consult the elaborate Tables in the 3d volume of Sir F. M. Eden’s 
work on the Poor} and the 4th volume of Maepherson's Amiuls of Commerce. Arbuth- 
not's Tables of Ancient Coinsy Wt iyhtSy Measnresy Prices, ^c. are well known; but the 
statements arc not much to be depended upon. The Traitede Metrohgie of M.Paucton, 
4to, Paris, 1780, is the best work on this curious and difficult ^bject. 

PRICE CURRENT; a list or enumeration of the variousarticles of merchandise, 
with their prices, the duties (if any) payable thereon when imported or exported, with 
the drawback.s occasioflally allowed upon their exportation, &c. I.iists of this description 
are published periodically, generally once or twice a week, in most groat commercial 
cities and towns.—(For eXqijnples, see the articles Genoa, Havre, Trieste, &c. in 
this work.) ^ 

PRIMAGE, is a certain allowance paid by the shipper or consignee of goods to the 
mariners and master of a vessel for loading the same. In some places it is Id. in the 
pound; in others 6d. for every pack or bale ; or otherwise, according to the custom of 
the place. 

PRINTS, impressions on paper, or some other substance, of engravings on copper, 
iteel, wood, stone, &c., representing .some particular subject or composition. 

Prints, like paintings, embrace every variety 6f subject; and differ very widely in the 
manner in which they are engraved. Their prices vary according to the style of the 
engraving, the fineness of its execution, the goodnes.s of the impression, its rarity, 8cc. 
The art seems to have taken its rise in the 1.5th century. But, as a dissertation on one 
of the most beautiful of the fine arts would he singularly out of place in a work of this 
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sort, we have introduced it for the purpose merely of stating the law with respect to the 
copyr^ht of prints/ 

This is laid down In the acts 8 Geo. S. c. 13., 7 -Geo. 8. c. 88., and 17 Geo. 3. c. 57. By these acts, the 
copyright of nil sorts of prints, including maps and charts, is secur^ to the engraVer, or author, for 
tv>en(y~eight years. The last-mentioned act declares that every individual who shall, within the said 28 
years, engrave, etch, or work, or in any other manner copy, in the whole pr in part, by varying, adding to, 
or diminishing from the main design ; or shall print, reprint, or import for sale, or shall publish, sell, or 
otherwise dispose of any copy of any print whatever, which has been or shall be enwaved, etched, drawn, 
or designed in Great Britiun, without the express consent of the proprietor thereof first obtained in writ¬ 
ing, signed by him with his own hand, in the presence of, and attested by, two or more credible witnesses, 
tlien every such proprietor may, by a special action upon the case to be brought against the person so 
offending, recover such damages as a jury, on the trial of such action, or on tlie execution of a writ of 
inquiry tliereon, shall give or assess, together with double costs of suit. 

In questions as to the piracy of prints, the courts proceed upon the same principles that arc followed in 

those with respect to the piracy of hooks (See Books ; see also Mr. Godson’s excellent work on the Law 

oj Patents and Copyright, pp. 287—301.) 

Jicgulations as to Importation. — Wlierc prints or maps are contained iti and form part of a hook, and 
serve merely to explain or illustrate the subject of such book, they are to be deemed a part of the work, and 
be charged with duty, by weight, as books ; but when prints or maps are bound or stitched togetlier with¬ 
out letter-press, or when the letter-press is merely descriptive of the prints or maps, then they are to be 
charged with duty by tale, as prints or maps. — ( Min. Co7n. Cus. 5th of Sept. 1829.) But if satisfactory 
proof bo adduced, that prints or maps, ahhuiigh imported separately, do really form part of a work, they 
may be charged with the book duty by weight; but iu other cases they are to be charged with duty by 
tale_( Treas. Order, 2d of June, 1830.) 

IMctures, sketches, and drawings, brought from the Continent, and accompanied by the proprietor, are 
to b(i admitted to entry free of duty, upon proof, by oath of the proprietor, that the same were wholly 
executed by him for his amusement, and not intended for sale in this country.— (Trcrts. Order, fTth of 
Aug. 1817.) 

PRISAGE, OR BUTLER AGE, was a right of taking 2 tons of wine from* every 
ship importing into England 20 tons or more; which was changed by Edward I. into 
a duty of 2s. for every ton imported by merchant strangers, and called butleragc, be- 
,cause paid to the king’s butler. The term is now fallen into disuse. — ( lilackstone.) 

PRl VATEERS, ships of war fitted out by private individuals, to annoy and plunder 
the public enemy. But before commencing their operations, it is indispensable that 
they obtain letters of marque and reprisal from the government whose subjects they are, 
authorising them to commit hostilities, and that they conform strictly to the rules laid 
down for the regulation of their conduct All private individuals attacking others at 
.sea, unless empowered by letters of marque, are to be considered pirates; and may bo 
treated as such, either by those they attack, or by their own government. 

1. Policy of Privateering. — 'I’he policy of this system is very questionable. It seems 
to be a remnant of that .species of private war exercised by all individuals in early ages, 
but wliich gradually disappears as society advances. In wars carried on by land, the 
property of the peaceable inhabitants who take no part in the operations of the armies 
is uniformly protected; and it is difficult to discover any solid grounds why the same 
rule should not be followed at sea. Privateers rarely attack ships of war. Their 
object is merely to plunder and destroy merchantmen. They cause an infinite deal of 
mischief to individuals, and aggravate’ all the miseries of war, without having the 
slightest influence on the result of the contest. Experience has also shown that it is not 
possible, whatever precautions may be adopted, to prevent the greatest abuses from being 
perpetrated by privateJ^^s.,, The wish to amass plunder is the only principle by whicli 
they arc actuated ; and lufch %:ing the case, it would be idle to suppose that they should 
be very scrupulous about abstainil^g from excesses. A system of this sort, if it be ever 
useful, can be so only to nations v^ho have little trade, and who may expect to enrich 
themselves during war by fitting out privateers to plunder the merchant ships of their 
eneniie.s. In all other ca.ses it seems to be productive only of mischief; though it is, 
of course, most injurious to tho.se states that have the greatest mercantile navy. Instead, 
therefore, of encouraging the practice of privateering, we think that a due regard to the 
rights and intcre.sts of humanity would suggest to the great powers the expediency of 
abolishing it altogether. A few efforts have, indeed, been already made towards this 
desirable object. Thus, it was stipulated in the treaty between Sweden and the U. 
Provinces, in 1675, that neither party should, in any future war, grant letters of marque 
against the other. In 1767, Russia abstained from licensing privateers ; and in the 
treaty between the U. States and Prussia, in 1785, a stipulation was inserted as to pri¬ 
vateers, similar to that in the treaty between Sweden and the U. Provinces in 167.5. 
But nothing short of a convention and agreement to that effect amongst the great 

powers will be able to effect this desirable object_ {^Martens, Essai concernant les 

flrmateurs, 1794.) 

2. Appointment qf Pi'ivatccrs. —The captain Of a privateer is nominated bv the owners, who may dls- 
miss him at pleasure. The commission or letters of marque given to the owners, authoi Ises them to attack 
and seize the ships of the power or powers specified therein •, but they are not to look upon them as tlicir 
property, or to apprt>priate them, or any part of them, to their own use, till they have been legally con¬ 
demned. Besides the stimulus afforded by tlie hope of booty, government has been in the habit of allow¬ 
ing them 5/. for every man on board such enemy’s ships of war or privateers as they may capture_ 

( -:iGro. 3. c. GO.) A privateer cruising under loiters of marble against one slate may, on obtaining 
autlientic information of hostilities being commenced by her government agaiubt another, capture its ships 
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wUh full advantage to herself. The king has in all cases the right to release any prise previously to Its 
cond«!mnatlon; this being an implied exception In the grant of prizes by the Crown. — (CAiZ/y on Cpm^ 
rnercial Lav^, vol. i. c. S.) 

hi some privateering adventures, the crew are engaged bn the terms no prize no pay; and, in such 
cases, the prodtice of whatsoever prizes may be taken goes half to the ship (for the owners), and half to 
the men, divided among them according to the articles of agreement; but when the men sail for wages, 
the captures belong entirely to the owners, except a small Share, which is commonjy stipulated to be given 
to the crew, over and above their wages. In older to stimulate their enterprise.’ Both ways of arming 
are regulated by tlie articles entered into between the owners and crews. 

Privateers are forbidden from doing any thing contrary to the law of nations, as to assault an enemy 
in a port or haven, under the protection of any prince or republic, be he friend, ally, or neutral; for the 
peace of such place must be preserved Inviolable— {Moltoy,<lc Jure Mnritimo, book 1. c. .3.) 

When letters of marque are granted. It is usual, in most countries, to exact security that the regula¬ 
tions with respect to the conduct of privateers shall bo observed. In Great Britain, a bond for l,5iW. 
must be given by responsible persons, not concerned In the shin, for all ships carrying less than 150 men, 
and 3,000/. for every ship carrying more, that th**y will give toll satisfaction for any damage or injury 
they may commit at sea, contrary to the regulations under which they are to act, and to their duty as 
privateers. 

If privateers wilfully commit any spoil, depredation, or other injury, on friendly or neutral ships, 
or oil the ships or goods of their fellow subjects, they are to be punished, according to the crime, clilier 
with dojith, or otherwise ; and the vessels are subject to forfeiture. 

Whether a ship taken be lawful prize, or not, shall be tried in the admiralty ; and no ship or cargo, 
or part of a ship or, part of a cargo. Is to bo sold, or disposed of in any way, till after judgment has beet 
obtained. 

If 2 ships with letters of marque accidentally meet with a prize at sea, though only one attack and 
take her, yet the other, being in sight, shall have an equal share of the prize, though he afforded no 
assistance in the ca[)turc ; because his presence may be presumed to have struck terror into the enemy, 
and made him yield; wliich perhaps he would not have done, had his conqueror been single; so that 
all sliips that are in sijjlit, tliougli they cannot come up to assist in tlie engagement, are entitled by the 
common law to a distribution of the spoil-(/f< awes. Lex Mercaioria, art. Ptivateers.) 

If those to wliom letters of marque are granted, should, instead of taking the siilp and goods apper¬ 
taining to that nation against whicli the said letters arc awarded, wilftiily take or spoil the goods of 
another nation in amity with us, tliis would amount to piracy ; and the person so offending would, for 
such fault, forfeit their vessel, and the penalties in which their securities are, according to custom, 
bound on taking out such letters. But such penalties would not follow, unless tlie capture were made 
in a piratical manner. For if the circumstances incident to the captured vessel were sucli as to afford a 
strong piesumption that she really belonged to the country against widch the letters were granted, the 
captors would not be liable to punishment, though they might be to damages. “ It being impossible," 
says Beawes, “ always to determine an affair of this sort at sea, it is allowable to bring a dubious cap¬ 
ture into port, lii order to more nice and just scrutiny and inspection ; otherwise the goods of an enemy 
wu'dd often escape. However, to guard against unlawful seizures, the government have wisely directed 
suBicient caution to be given (as before incuttoned) for the due observance of the letters according to 
law, before they permit their issuing; and when there is a breach committed, the penalties are 
inflicted."— {Lex Mercaioria, art. Privateers.) 

3 Ref^ulations for the Government qf Privateers, S;e. — The following Instructions to privateers were 
Issued under an order in council, at the commencement of the last war with France, 16th of May, 1803:— 

Art. I. Against what, and where. Letters of Matque may act hostiiely. — it shall be lawful for the com. 
manders of ships authorised by letters of marque and reprisals for private men-of-war, to set upon by 
force of arms, and subdue .md take the men-oi.war, ships and vessels, goods, wares, and merchandises, 
belonging to the French republic, or to any persons being subjects to tlm French republic, or inliabitants 
within any of the territories of the French republic; but so that no hostility be committed, nor prize 
aftacked, seized, or taken within the harbours of piinces or states in amity with us, or in their rivers or 
roads, within the shot of their cannon, unless by permission of such princes or states, or their com¬ 
manders or governors in cliief of such places. 

Art. II. Captures to be brought into t’ort. — The commanders of the ships and vessels so authorised as 
aforesaid, shall bring all sliips, vessels, and goods, which they shall seize and take, into such port of 
England, or some other port of our dominions, as shall be most convenient for them, in order to have the 
same legally adjudged by our High Court of Admiralty of England, or before the judge of any other ad¬ 
miralty court, lawfuliy authorised, witiiin our duminioiis. 

Art HI. Conduct qf the Captors after the Capture is brought into Port. —After such ships, vessels, and 
goods siinll be taken and brought into any port, the taker, or one of his chief officers, or some other per¬ 
son present at the capture, shall be obliged to bring or sen t, as soon as possibly may be, 3 or 4 of the 
principal of the company (whereof the master, supercargo, mate, or boatswain, to be always 2) of every 
ship or vessel so brought into port, before the judge of our High Court of Admiralty of England, or his 
surroga‘ 0 , or before the judge of such other admiralty court as within our dominions, lawfully authorised 
aforesaid, or such as shall be lawfully commissioned in that behalf, to be sworn and examined upon such 
interrogatories as sliall tend to the discovery of the tru h, concerning the interest or property of such 
ship or ships, vessel or vessels, and of the goods, merchandises, and other effects found therein ; and the 
taker shall be further obliged, at the time he produceth the company to be examiired, and before any 
monition shall be issued, to bring in and deliver into the liands of the Judge of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty oi England, his surrogate, or the judge of such other admiralty court within our dominions, 
lawfully authorised, or others commissioned as aforesaid, all such papers, passes, sea-briefs, chartorpar- 
ties, bills of lading, cockets, letters, and other documents and writings, as shall be delivered up or found 
on board any ship: tiie taker, or one ot his chief officers,or some oilier person who shall be present at 
the capture, and saw the said papers and writings delivered tip, or otherwise found on board-at the time 
of the capture, making oath that the said papers and writings are brought and delivered In as they were 
received and taken, without any fraud, addition, altduction, or embezzlement whatever, or otherwise to 
ac. ount for the same upon oath to tlie satisfaction of the court. 

Art. IV. Not to break Bulk before Judgment —The ships, vessels, goods, wares, menchandises, and 
eflects taken by virtue of letters of marque and reprisals as aforesaid, sh.tll be kept and preserved, and 
no part of them shall be sold, spoiled, wasted, or diminished, and the bulk thereof sliall not be broken, 
before judgment be given in the High Court of Admiralty of England, or some otlier court of admiralty 
lawfully authorised in that behalf, that the ships, goods, or merchandises are lawful prize. 

Art. V. Privateers to assist Ships in Distress _If any ship or vessel belonging to us, or our subjects, 

shall be found in distress by being in figiit set upon or taken by the enemy, or by reason of any <ither 
accident, the commanders, officers, and company of such merchant ships or vessels'as sliall have letters 
oi maique and reprisals as aforesaid, shall use their best endeavours to give aid and succour to all such 
ship and slnps, and shall, to the utmost of their power, labour to free the same from the enemy, or any 
otlier distress. 

Art. VI. Applicaliou to the Admiralty for Letters of Marqve.~-The commanders or owners ol such 

3 Z 2 
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ships and vcssfls, before tiie taking out letters of marque and reprisals, shall make application In wriilng, 
subscribed with their hnncis, to our high admiral of Great Britain, or our commissioners for executing 
that office for the time being, or the lieutenant or judge of the said Hi^h Court of Admiralty, or his sur¬ 
rogate, and shall therein set forth a particular, true, and exact description of the ship or vessel for which 
such letter of marque and reprisals is requested, 8pe> ifying the burden of such ship or vessel, and the 
number and nature of the guns, and what other warlike furniture and ammunition are on board the same, 
to what place tlie ship belongs, and the name or names of the principal owner or owners of such ship or 
vessel, and the number Of men intended to be put on board the same, and for what lime they are victualled ; 
also the names of the emnmanders and officers. 

Art. VII. Correspondence vnth the Admirntiy.—The commanders of ships and vessels having letters 
of marque and reprisals as aforesaid shall hold and keep, and are hereby enjoined to hold and keep, a 
correspondence, by all conveniences, and upon all occasions, with our high admiral of Great Britain, or 
our commissioners for executing that office for the time being, or their secretary, so as from time to time 
to render or give him or them, not only an account or Intelligence of tlieir captures and proceedings by 
virtue of such commission, but also of whatever else shall seem unto them, or be discovered and declared 
to them, or found out by them, or by examination of, or conference with, any marines or passengers of 
or in the ships or vessels taken, or by any other ways or means whatsoever, touching or concerning the 
designs of the enemy, or any of their fleets, shins, vessels, or parties, and of the stations, sea-ports, and 
places, and of their intents therein j and what snips or vessels of the enemy bound out or home, or where 
cruising, as they shall hear of; and of what else material in these cases may arrive at their knowledge ; 
to the end such course may be thereon taken, and such orders given, as may be requisite. 

Art. VIII. What Colours a Privuteer is to wear. —No commander of any ship or vessel having a letter 
of marque and reprisals as aforesaid shall presume, as thev will answer it at their peril, to Wear any j lek, 
pendant, or other ensign or colours usually borne by our ships ; but, besides the colours usually borne by 
merchants’ f^hips, they shall wear a red jack, with the union jack described in the canton, at the ujiper 
corner thereof, near tlie staff. 

Art. IX. Not to ransom ant/ Capture.—No commander of any ship or vessel, having a letter of hriarque 
and reprisal as aforesaid, shall ransom, or agree to ransom, or quit or set at liberty, any ship or vessel^ 
or their cargoes, which sliall be seized and taken. 

Art. X. To deliver their Prisoners to the proper Comtnissioners. — All captains or commanding officer* 
of ships having letters of marque and reprisals shall send an account of, and deliver over, what prisoners 
shall be taken on board any prizes, to the commissioners appointed, or to be appointed, for the exchange 
of prisoners of war, or the persons appointed in the sea-port towns to take charge of prisoners ; and such 
prisoners shall be subject only to tlie orders, regulations, and directions of tlie said commissioners ; and 
no commander or other ofllcer of any ship, having a letter of marque or reprisal as aforesaid, shall 
piesurae, upon any pretence whatsoever, to ransom any prisoner. 

Art. XI. Commission forfeited for aefinfi conlraty hereto. — In case the commander of any shin, having 
a letter of maniue and reprisals as aforesaid, shall act coritrnry to these instructions, or any such further 
instructions of wlilcli he shall have due notice, he shall forfeit his commission to all Intents and purposes, 
and shall, together with his bail, bo proceede«l against according to law, and be condemned to costs and 
damages. 

Art. XII. Copies of Journals. — All commanders of ships and vessels having letters of marque and 
reprisals shall, by every opportunity, send exact copies of their journals to the secretary of the Admiralty, 
and precj'cd to tlio condemnation of the prizes as soon as may be, and without delay. 

Art. XIII. To observe all Orders —Commanders of ships and vessels having letters of marque and 
rept'isals shall, upon due notice being given to them, observe all such other instructions and orders as 
we shall think fit to direct from time to time, for the better carrying on this service. 

Art, XIV. Violnting these InstnicUons. — All persons who shall violate these or any other of our 
instructious, shall be severely punished, and also required to make full reparation In' persons injured 
contrary to our instructions, for all damages they shall sustjun by any capture, embezzlement, dc- 
nniriage, or o(herwi.se. 

Art. XV. Bail to be giecn. — Before any letter of marque or reprisal for the purposes aforesaid shall 
issue under seal, ball shall be given with sureties, before the lieutenant and judge of our High 
Court of Admiralty of England, or his surrogate. In the sum of 3,0C(V. sterling, if the ship carries aliove 
150 men ; and if a less number, in the sum of I.-IOO/. sterling ; which bail shall be to the effect and in the 
form following; — 

Which day, time, and place, personally appeared and 

who submitting themselves to the jurisdiction of tho High Court of 
Admiralty of England, obliged themselves, their heirs, executors, and administrators, unto our 
Sovereign Lord the King, in the sum of pounds of lawful money of 

Great Britain, to this effect ; that is to say, that whereas is duly 

authorised by letters of marque and reprisals, with the ship called the 
of the burthen of about tons, whereof he the said 

goeth master, by force of arms to attack, surprise, seize, and take all ships and ve.sscls, goods, wares, and 
inerchandise.s, chattels and effects, belonging to tho French republic, or to any persons being subjects of 
the French republic, or inhabiting within any of the territories of the Frencli republic ; excepting only 
witliin tlie harbours or roads within shot of the cannon of princes and states in amity with his Majesty. 
And wliereas lie the said hath a copy of ceitaln instruc¬ 

tions, approved of .and passed by bis Majesty in council, as by the tenour of the said letters of marque 
and reprisals, and instructions thereto relating, more at largo appeareth : if therefore nothing be done 
by the said or any of his officers, mariners, or 

company, contrary to the true meaning of the said instructions, and of nil other instructions which may 
bo issued in like manner hereafter, and whereof due notice shall be given him ; but that such letters of 
marque and reprisals aforesaid, and the said instructions, shaH in all particulars be well and duly 
observed and performed, as far as tlicy shall the said ship, master, and company any way concern ; and 
if they sliall give full satisfaction for an> damage or injury which siiall be done by tnem or any of them 
fo any of his Majesty’s subjects, or of foreign states in amity with his Majesty, and also shall duly and 
truly pay, or cause to be paid, to his Majesty, or tho customers or officers appointed to receive the same 
for his Majesty, the usual customs due to his Majesty, of and for all ships and good* so as aforesaid taken 
and adjudged as prize ; and moreover if the said 

shall not take any ship or vessel, or any goods or merchandise, belonging to the enemy, or otherwise 
liable to confiscation, through consent or clandestinely, or by collusion, by virtue, colour, or pretence of 
liLs said letters of marque and reprisals, th,at then this bail shall be void and of none effect; nini unless 
they shall so «io, they do all hereby severally consent that execution issue forth against them, their heirs, 
executors, and administrators, goods and chattels, wheresoever the same may be found, to the value of 
tiro sum of pounds before mentioned ; and in testimony of the truth 

thereof they have hereunto 8ub:cribcd their names. 

By his Majesty’s command. 

(Signed) PELHAM. 
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PKOMISSORY NOTES. See Banks and Banking. 

PKOTECTION, in commercial legislation, means the protecting or bolstering up 
of certain branches of domestic industry by prohibiting the importation of the produce 
of such branches from abroad, or loading it when imported with heavy duties. I'his 
policy was at one time universally prevalent. But its extremely injurious influence 
having been demonstrated over and over again, it has been abandoned by all intelligent 
statesmen. And notwithstanding the powerful interests by which it was supported, it 
lias nearly disappeared from our legislation; and it will, no doubt, eventually disappear 
from the legi.slation of all countries. 

Jn mercantile navigation, protection is a privilege granted to certain descriptions of 
seamen, by which they are secured against impressment.-—(See Impressment.) 

PROVISIONS. Under this term, taken in its most extensive sense, in reference 
to man, may be comprised all those articles used as food hy the inhabitants of this ar.d 
other countries; but among British merchants and in parliamentary language, it is 
understood to comprise only fresh and salted butchers’ meat, hams, and bacon, butter 
and cheese, eggs, and a few other articles. We shall, however^ include with these, in 
the following statement, an account of the imports of cattle. 

Our readers are aware that previously to the 9th of July, 1842, the importation of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, and of all sorts of fresh butchers’ meat, was prohibited; and 
that a duty of 12.s. a cwt. was imposed on all foreign salt meat when entered for corn- 
sumption, and of 28s. a cwt. on bacon and hams. But in the tarift’act of 1842, which 
came into operation at the above date, the proliibition of importing foreign cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and fresh meat was repealed, and their entry for home consumption admitted 
under reasonable duties ; the duty on salted meat being, at the same time, reducecl from 
12s. to 8s., and that on bacon and bams from 28s. to 14s. a cwt. We published at the 
time a short tract (^Mcmoruiidums on the proposed Introduction of Foreign Beef and (ajI- 
tk), in which we endeavoured to show by comparing the prices of cattle in the ad¬ 
joining countries and in England, that this'wise and liberal measure would not have the 
effects that were anticipated in reducing the price of stock in this country. Experience 
showed that we were right in this anticipation; the imports of cattle and sheep being 
comparatively inconsiderable. Sir Robert Peel, profiting by this experience, rejicaled, 
in 1846, the duties imposed in 1842 on the importation of cattle, sheep, &c. And the 
result has more than justified the soundness of the principles on which that great mini.ster 
proceeded in taking this step. The imports of .stock have been considerably, but not 
greatly increased in the interval. And, far from being injured by his liberal proceed¬ 
ings, the grazing farmers have gained immensely; and it is admitted, on all hands, that 
cattle and sheep have paid better of late years than they ever did at any antecedent 
period. It is, in truth, much easier to import supplies of corn than of beef or mutton ; 
and the probability seems to be that our fanners will in time to come apply them¬ 
selves rather to the production of the latter than of the former. 


Account of the Numberi of Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, &c., nud of the Quantities of Provisions, imported, rc- 
e,\ported, and entered lor Consumption in the U. Kingdom, with llie Kates of Duty on the same, m 
tlie Year emled -^th Jainuiry, 1853. 


Articles. 

Imiiortcd. 

Kate, of IIuiN. 

Entereil for 
I.O.. uinpoon. 

Ke-expurieil. 

OxLui and buils 


_ 

_ 

No. 

40,.533 

Pi ee. 



Cows 




I 

25,038 

_ 



Calves 


. 


_ 

27,490 

_ 



Sljeep 


. 


_ 

217,694 

_ 


.50 

Hugs 



• 

— 

10,524 

_ 



Lambs 


. 


_ 

12,343 

_ 



Kggs 


- 

- 

— 

108,281,233 

lO^d. per 120 

108,279,1.59 


Kacon 


- 


Cwt. 

73J952 

Pree. 

_ 

360 

Beef, salted, not corned 




1 122,66.5 

_ 


1,620 

Bed, tresh or slightly salted 

- 

- 

_ 

2,028 

_ 


Butter 

- 

- 

- 

— 

28.5,497 

lOf. 

2^7.266 

1,838 

Cheese 

- 

- 

- 

— 

289,457 

5s. 

279,528 

5,706 

[ Hams - - - - 

Meat, salted or fresh, not otherwise described_ 

7,484 

1.085 

7s. 

Free. 

1.3,202 

2,712 

1 Pork, salted 

. 

. 


__ 

95,492 




1 Ditto, fresh - 

- 

- . 

- 

— 

63 - 

— 


0,1/0 


It is impossible to say in how great a degree these importations may be increased in 
time to come ; but it is most probable that they will be gradually augmented accord¬ 
ing as foreigners become better acquainted with the qualities suitable for our markets. 
But we have no idea that they will ever amount to any considerable proportion of our 
supply. The cheapness of cattle and provisions in foreign markets, of which we used 
to liear so much, was in great part imaginary ; and where it did occur, it depended 
more on the difficulty of conveying them to other markets, or on their inferiority, 
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than on any thing else. ITie imports of fat cattle, though they were trebled, would not 
do our graziers the smallest injury; and the importation of lean cattle, so far from 
being injurious, is highly for their interest. The imports of American pork, hams, 
bacon, and lard have become very considerable. 

PRUNES AND PRUNELLOES, a species of dried plums, of which there arc 
many varieties. The finest are imported from France, in the south of which this fruit 
is very abundant. The best prunes are packed in hampers or baskets inade of white 
osiers, weighing from 6 to 10 lbs. each ; the second quality in quarters, and the third in 
puncheons. 'I'lie duty on prunes, which was previously fixed at tiie extravagant rate of 
^21 s. 6cL a cwt., was most properly reduced in 1834, to 7s, a cwt., and is now Is, + 5 per 
cent, or Is, 4\d. This reduced duty produced, in 1852, 6,510/., showing that 17,78 Ij 
cwts. had been entered for consumption. Previously to the reduction of the duty, the 
entries seldom exceeded 6,000 cwt. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE, OR PRUSSIATE OF lRON(Ger. Berlinerblau i Fr,Bleu 
de Prusse ; It. Azurro Prussiano; Sp. Aztd de Prussia; Rus. Laser Btxlinshija'), a 
beautiful deep blue powder, accidentally discovered at Berlin in 1710. It is of con¬ 
siderable importance in the arts, being extensively used by painters i it is manufactured 
in this country. Many attempts have been made to render Pru.ssian blue available for 
the dyeing of broad cloths, but without much success, Tlie difficulty is to diffuse the 
colour equally over the surface; for, from its extraordinary vivacity and lustre, the 
slightest inequalities strike and offend the eye. Prussian blue resists the air and sun 
extremely well; but it cannot be used in the dyeing of cottons, or any sort of stuff that 
is to be washed with soap, as the alkali contained in the soap readily dissolves and sepa¬ 
rates the colouring matter. — (^Bancroft on Colours^ vol.ii. pp. 60—94.) 

Blue is a favourite colour with the Chinese, and in 1810-11 the imports of Prussian blue into Canton 
from England amounted to 1,809 piculs, or 253,200 lbs. But, for some years past, the Chinese hare not 
imported a single pound weigiu. The cause of the cessation of the trade deserves to be mentioned. A 
common Chinese saihn, wfio came to England in an East Indiaman, having frequented a manufactory 
where the drug was prepared, learned the art of making it ; and on his return to China, he cstal)lished a 
similar work there, with such success that the whole empire is now amply supplied with native Prussian 
blue! Tl>e West lias derived many important arts from the East; but we incline to tliink that this is 
the (Irst well .authenticated instance of any art having ever been carried from the West to the East, by a 
native of tlie latter. But, In all that respects industry. Ingenuity, and invention, the Chinese are incom¬ 
parably superior to every other people to the east of tho Indus. 

PRUSSIAN OR GERMAN COMMERCIAL UNION. Next to the efforts of 
the Prussian government to diffuse the blessings of education, their efforts to introduce 
a free commercial .system into Germany constitute their best claim to the gratitude and 
esteem of tlieir own subjects, and of the world. Germany, as every one knows, is di¬ 
vided into a vast number of independent, and mostly petty, states. Until a very recent 
period, every ohe of tliese states had its own custom-ho uses,.and its own tariff and revenue 
laws ; which frequently differed very widely indeed from those of its neighlwurs. The 
internal trade of the country was, in consequence, subjected to all those vexatious and 
ruinous restrictions that are usually laid on the intercourse between distant and inde¬ 
pendent states. Each petty state endeavoured either to procure a revenue for itself, or 
to advance its own industry, by taxing or prohibiting the productions of those by which 
»t was surrounded ; and customs officers and lines of custom-houses were spread all over 
the country I Instead of being reciprocal and dependent, every thing was separate, 
independent, and hostile; the commodities admitted into Hesse.were prohibited in Baden, 
and those prohibited in Wirtemberg were admitted into Bavaria. It is admitted on all 
bands that nothing has contributed so much to the gtowth of industry and wealth in 
Great Britain, as the perfect freedom of internal industry we have so long enjoyed, and 
that intimate correspondence among the various parts of the empire, which has rendered 
each the best market for the products of the other. How different would have been 
our present condition had each county been an indepenilent state, jealous of tho.se around 
it, and anxious to exalt itself at their expense 1 But, until within these few years, this 
was the exact condition of Germany; and, considering the extraordinary obstacles such 
a .state of things opposes to the progress of manufactures, commerce, and civilisation, the 
wonder is, not that they are comparatively backward in that country, but that they 
Should be so far advanced as they really are. 

But, thanks to the intelligence and perseverance of Prussia, this anti-social system 
has been well nigh suppressed; and the most perfect freedom of commerce established 
among the great bulk of the Germanic nations. The disadvantages of the old system 
had long been seen ancf deplored by well-informed men; but so many interests had 
grown up under its protection, and so many deep-rooted prejudices Were enlisted in‘its 
favour, that its overthrow seemed to be hopeless, or, at all events, exceedingly distant. 
'I'he address and resolution of Ihe Prussian government, however, triumphed over every 
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obstacle. Being fully impressed with a strong sense of the many advantages that would 
result to Prussia and Germany from the introduction of a free system of internal inter, 
course, they pursued the measures necessary to bring it about with an earnestness that 
produced conviction, and with a determination, coute qui eoute, to carry their point. 

'fhe first treaties in furtherance of this object were negotiated by Prussia, with the 
principalities of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen and Schwarzburg-lludolstadt, in 1818 and 
1819, on the principle that there should be a perfect freedom of commerce betw^dh 
these countries and Prussia; that the duties on importation, cxportalion, and transit; 
in Prussia and the principalities, should be identical; that these should be charged 
along the frontier of the dominions of the contracting parties ; and that each should 
participate in the produce of such duties, in proportion to its population. All the treaties 
subsequently entered into have been founded on this fair and equitable principle; the 
only exceptions to the perfect freedom of trade in all the countries comprised within the 
league or tariff alliance being confined, 1st, to articles constituting state monopolies, as 
salt and cards, in Prussia; 2d, to articles of native produce, burdened with a different 
rate of duty on consumption in one state from what they pay in another; and, Sd, to 
articles produced under patents conferring on the patentees certain privileges in the 
dominions of tlie states granting the patents. With these exceptions, which are not very 
important, the most perfect freedom of commerce exists among the allied states. 

Since 1818, when the foundations of the alliance were laid, it has progressively ex¬ 
tended, till it now comprises more than three fourths of the Germanic states, exclusive 
of Austria. Ducal Hesse joined the alliance in 1828, and Electoral Hesse in 1831 ; 
the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtomberg joined it afterwards, os have Baden, 
Nassau, and almost all the smaller states by which it had not been previously joined, 
with the exception of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelltz, But these, 
with Hanover, will be very shortly included in the league. 

In 1852, the tariff alliance comprised — 



Throughout the whole extent of this immense conntry, from Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 
confines of the Netherlands, eastward to Tilsit, on the confines of Russia, and from 
Stettin and Dantzic southwards to Switzerland and Bohemia, there is nothing to inter¬ 
rupt the freedom of commerce. A commodity, whether for consumption or transit, tlmt 
has once passed the frontier of the league, may be subsequently conveyed, without let or 
hindrance, throughout its whole extent. Instead of being confined within the narrow 
precincts of their own territories, the products of each separate country of the alliance 
may be sent to every one else; so that each may apply itself, in preference, to those 
departments in which it has some natural or acquired advantage; and each has to de¬ 
pend for its success, not on the miserable resource of customs regulations, but on its skill 
and industry. The competition thence arising is most salutary ; and, should the.peace 
of Europe be preserved, we run little risk in saying, that all sorts of industry will make 
more progress among the states comprised within the tariff alliance, during the next 
ten years, than they did during the half century previous to its being organised. 

An assembly of representatives from the allied states meets annually, to hear com¬ 
plaints, adjust difficulties, and make such new enactments as may seem to be required. 
The Prussian tariff'has been adopted, with certain modifications. The duties are received 
into a common treasury, and are apportioned according to the population of each of the 
allied states. In addition to its other advantages, the new system has reduced the cost 
of collecting the duties to a mere trifle, compared with its former amount; and has 
enabled hundreds of custom-houses, and thousands of customs officers, to be employed 
in the different departments of industry. 

The existing discrepancy in the weights and measures used in different parts of 
Germany occasions considerable inconvenience; and wq are glad to observe that the 
equalisation of weights and measures, and their reduction to a common standard in all 
the allied states, is declared to be one of the objects of ttfb league. 
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It is also expressly provitled that the tolls, or other charges in lieu thereof, shall, in all 
cases, whether they belong to the public or to private individuals, be limited to the sums 
required to keep the roads in a proper state of repair ; and that the tolls existing in Prussia 
shall be considered as the highest that are to be levied, and shall not in any case be 
exceeded. 

It was at first supposed by many persons in this country, and the opinion is not yet 
entirely abandoned, that the Prussian league was in some degree directed against us, and 
that, at all events, it threatened to be very injurious to our trade with Germany ; we do 
not, however, believe that there is any foundation whatever for either of these opinions. 
The alliance was planned, and brought to its present advanced state, in the view, and 
with the intention, of putting down the galling and innumerable restraints by which 
the intercourse of the German states with each other was formerly interrupted ; and not 
with the intention of throwing any obstacles in the way of the trade of the alliance with 
foreign countries; it is, indeed, quite absurd to suppose that it should have this effect. 
The freedom of internal commerce will do ten times more to promote the industry and 
prosperity of the allied states than any other measure, or system of measures, that their 
governments could have adopted ; and, as population increases, and the inhabitants 
become more industrious and wcaltfiy, there will, no doubt, bean aifgmentcd demand 
for foreign products. The league is now no new thing. It was formed several years 
since, and has been progressively augmented: but, hitherto, it has not had the slightest 
influence in diminishing our intercourse with Germany; our exports to it, including 
Holland and Belgium, being greater at present than at any former period I—(Sec ayitd, 
p. 713.) Generally speaking, the duties on imports arc reasonable : at least, on all the 
finer descriptions of goods. It never, in fact, can he the policy of the alliance to make 
them oppressive ; for, though certain states may erroneously suppose that their interests 
would be promoted by such means, others would undoubtedly be of a different Opinion, 
and would resist any attempt to carry them beyond a reasonable amount. It is a mis¬ 
take to suppose that Prussia has an overwhelming influence in the assembly. She 
must concilitate the other states, and carry them along with her; and this can only ho 
done by acting on fair principles, and with a view to the common interests of the alli¬ 
ance. 

Beside.s, if any of the .existing duties be exorbitant, or if any of them, that are at 
present moderate, sliould be subsequently raised to an exorbitant pitch ; does any one 
.suppose that the over-taxed articles would not be immediately smuggled into all parts of 
tlie league? Wc, who occupy an island, and have revenue cruisers and coast guartls on 
all the seas and shores most accessible to the smuggler, know from experience that it Is 
not possible to hinder over-taxed commodities from making their way into our mar¬ 
kets, But the facilities for smuggling into the territories of the league are incom¬ 
parably greater. It has a land frontier of several thousand miles; and though the 
whole Prussian army were employed for that purpose, it would be found that it was 
utterly impotent to prevent the territories of the league from being deluged with such 
over-taxed commodities as were in demand by the inhabitants. 

We are glad to be able to strengthen our view of the influence and objects of the 
Prussian commercial league, by laying before the reader the following extract from a 
work printed by order of the House of Representatives of tlie American States. 
“ Prussia,” it is there said, “ has evidently taken the lead in this wise and important 
measure, to which the smaller states have gradually acceded. The whole commercial 
policy of this enlightened power has been distinguished for its liberality, being founded 
on the desire of placing her intercourse with all nations on the basis of reciprocity. The 
commercial league of Germany is intended to carry out this principle, and not to he 
directed, as has been supposed, against any particuler nation ; as it is well known that 
Prussia, in her treaties with maritime powers, has invariably adopted the system of reci¬ 
procity, to whatever extent those with whom she negotiates are willing to carry it. The 
establishment of this community of commercial interests forms a part of the fundamental 
compact, by which the new Germanic confederation w'as created, after the dissolution of 
the Confederation of the Rhine; to be subsequently adopted, however, at the option of 
Slid) of the co-states as should choose to accede to it. Its effects cannot fail to promote 
commerce, and every other branch of industry, as it removes all those vexatious and 
endless difficulties which previously obstructed the freedom of intercourse. Navigable 
rivers and highways are now opened to the unfettered use of the German people; the 
custom and toll-houses, with their officers and barriers, have been withdrawn from the 
interior, and the whole intercommunication resembles that of the subjects of any one 
of the states within its own *territories. To these benefits may be added the assured 
prospect of iinpro\'enient in finances of the great and smaller sovereignties composing 
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the league. This advantage will grow out of the simplicity or unity of the new system, 
a saving in the cost of collection, and from the increased consumption which renovated 
industry and progressive prosperity so invariably cause.” — {Digest of Cvsloms Laivsy 
vol. iii. p. 227.) 

Prussian Duty on Cottons. — The duty on cotton goods being that in wliicli we are 
most interested, we have taken some pains to ascertain its real influence. This duty 
amounts to 50 rix-dollars per Prussian quintal on all cotton goods, without respect to 
quality or price; and, taking the quintal at 113 lbs. avoirdupois, and the rix-dollar at 
3«., it is equal to 11. 10a. per 113 lbs. Now. we have learned from statements oblig¬ 
ingly furnished to us by a large wholesale house in the city,— 

1st. That a quintal (113 lbs.) at coarse shirting. wortl» 4rf. per yard, contains 497 yards ; it consequently 
costs 8/. 0:?., and the Prussian or tariff alliance duty of 7/. lOj. on it is, thcrclorc, equivalent to an ad 
valorent duty of 90 per cent. 

2d. That a quintal of si/pc/ior worth Is. a y.ird, contains 4 "iT’CS yards; it consequently costs 

221. 17s. 7d., making the Priis.'iian duty on such goods 32^ percent. 

3d, That a quint.il of printed cottons, worth firf. a yard, contains G33 yards ; it consequently costs 
47/. 9.?., making the Prussian duty on such goods l.^>f per cent. 

4th. That a quintal of ^nc printed cottons, worth '2s. f>d. a yard, contains 678 yards ; it consequently 
costs 84/. making the Prussian duty on such gooda 8f per cent. 

It is plain, therefore, that, except on the coarsest and cheapest species of good.s, the 
Prussian or tariff* alliance duty is,very far from being oppressive; and, as the value of 
coarse goods is principally dependent on the cost of the raw cotton and the wages of 
labour, being but little influenced by superiority of machinery, it is not very probable 
that we should export them largely to Prus.sia, even were the duty materially reduced. 
No doubt, however, it would conduce greaily to the interests of the people comprised 
within the league, though we do not know that it would sensibly affect us, were the duty 
assessed on an ad valorem principle, and made 20 or 30 per cent, on all goods ; and we 
should think that this might he done without any material difficulty. 

The subjoined translation of the more important clauses of the customs treaty of the 
22d of March, 183.3, sets the principles on which the alliance is founded in a clear point 
of view. 

Customs 7'reaty, concluded the 22d March, 1833, between the Kings of Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg, on the one part; and the King of Prussia, the Prince Electoral Co¬ 
regent of Hesse, and the Grand Duke of Ilessc on the other part. 

1. The existing customs unions between the states above named shall henceforth 
constitute a general Union, united by a common system of customs and commerce, 
embracing all the countries comprised therein. 

If. In this general re-union are also comprised the states whicli have already ad¬ 
hered, cither for the whole of their territory, or for a part, to the system of customs and 
commerce of one or other of the contracting states, having regard to their sjiecial rela¬ 
tions,' founded upon the conventions of adhesion concluded with the states which have 
intervened. 

III. But there will remain excluded from the general re-union the parts separated 
from the countries of the contracting .states which, because of their situation, are not 
yet included cither in the re-union of the Bavaiian or Wirtemberg customs, nor in 
those of JVussia and Hes.se. Nevertheless, the regulations now in force to facilitate 
the commerce of these territories with the principal country will he inaiiitained. 
Other favours of this kind cannot be accorded without the unanimous coiLsent of the 
contracting state.s. 

IV. In the contracting states there shall be established uniform laws for the duties 
of import, of export, and of transit, except such modifications as, without injury to the 
common object, result necessarily from the particular legislation of each contracting 
state, or from local interests. 

'i'hus, exceptions and modifications to the 9 ommon tariff* may take place, as to rates 
of duties of entry, of export, and of transit, (according as the direction of the routes of 
commerce may require,) established upon articles recognised as of minor consequence 
in extensive commerce; provided always, that these modifications be preferred by 
separate states, and that they shall not be disadvantageous to the general interests of 
the Association. 

The administration of the duties of import, export, and transmit, as well as the organ¬ 
isation of the authorities which are engaged therein, in all the states of the Association, 
shall be established upon a uniform footing, having regard, however, to the particular 
relations existing in those countries. The laws and ordinances which, according to 
those principles, ought to be uniform in the contracting states, and which are to con¬ 
stitute the law of the tariff and the regulations of the cu.stoms, .shall be considered as 
an integral part of the present treaty, and shall be published at the same time. 

V. There can neither be alterations, nor additions, nor exceptions, to the acts above 
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mentioned C Art. IV.), but by the unanimous consent of ail the contracting parties, 
and in the form required for the making (co»/ec^io») of the laws. 

Tiie preceding applies equally to all the ordinances which would establish, for the 
administration of tiie customs, dispositions entirely different. 

VI. Liberty of comtnerce, and community of the receipts of customs, as regulated by 
(he following article, will commence simultaneously with the operation of the present 
treaty. 

VI f. Dating from this epoch, all duties of import, of export, and of transit shall 
cease on the common frontier of the Bavaro-Wirtemberg and ^’russo-Hessian customs 
rc-unions. All articles of free commerce in one of those territories may be imported 
freely and without duty into all the others, except only as follows :— 

A. Articles monopolised by the states (playing cards and salt) conformable to Articles 
IX. and X. 

B. Indigenous articles, now subject in the interior of the contracting states to 
different dutie.s, or excepted from all duty in one state, and imported into another, and 
which according to article II. ought consequently to be subject to a duty of com¬ 
pensation. 

Finally, C. Articles which, without prejudice to patent rights or conceded privileges 
in one of the contracting states, cannot be imitated or imported, and ought conse¬ 
quently to be excluded during the existence of the patents and privileges from import¬ 
ation into the state which has granted them. 

VIII, Notwithstanding the freedom of commerce, and the exemption from duties, 
established by Article VII., the transport of articles of commerce, subject by the com¬ 
mon tariff to duties of import or export on the frontiers of the Association, cannot take 
place between the states of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, and the states of Prussia, of 
Electoral Hesse, or of Grand Ducal Hesse, and reciprocally, except by the public roads, 
military routes, and navigable rivers. For this purpose there shall be established, on 
the interior frontiers, common bureaus of verification, to which the conductors of mer¬ 
chandise must, on exhibiting their licences, declare what are the articles which they are 
employed to transport from one teiritory to another. 

This disposition will not be applicable to retail commerce in raw materials, nor to 
the petty commerce of the frontiers or the fairs, nor to the effects of travellers. 
Process for the rerificatioii of merchandise will go no farther than is required for 
security of the duties of compensation.—(See Art. VII. B.) 

XIII. The contracting parties reciprocally renew their adhesion to the principle, 
that the tolls, or other charges in lieu thereof, shall only be sufficient to defray the 
expense of maintenance and repairs of the roads; whether the tax be for the state or 
for private rights. It was thus that has been approved the supplement to the duty of 
customs, created in Bavaria and Wirtemberg, to replace the duty of tolls, paving, 
causeways, bridges, and generally of all analogous taxes. 

The tolls, &c. now existing in Prussia, according to the general tariff of 1828 , shall 
be considered as tlie highest rates, and shall not be exceeded in any of the contracting 
states. 

In accordance with the principle thus announced, the individual duty for clo.sing 
the gates of cities shall be abolished; as also the duty of paving of causeways, where 
it still exists; and all paved roads will be considered as causeways of a description liable 
only to the duty on causeways established by the general tariffi 

XIV. The contracting governments agree to unite their efforts to introduce into the 
states a uniform system of coins, weights, and measures; to commence immediately 
the requisite negotiations for this purpose; and, subsequently, to direct their efforts 
towards the adoption of tiniform custom-house weights. 

The contracting states, in the impossibility of establishing this uniformity before this 
treaty goes into operation, agree, for facifitating the forwarding of merchandise where 
it has not already been done, to revise their tariff as to weights and measures, assuming 
for u basis the tariffs of the other contracting states. They will cause such modifica¬ 
tions to be published, for the government of the public and of their custom-house 
bureaus. 

The common tariff (Art. IV.) shall be divided into two principal divisions, accord¬ 
ing to the system of weights, measures, and monies of Bavaria, and that of Prussia. 

The declaration of the weights and measures of articles subject to duty shall, in 
Prussia, be according to Prussian weights and measures; in Bavaria and Wirtemberg, 
according to those of Bavaria; and in the two Hesses, according to the weights and 
measures there legally established. 

In expediting custom-house acts, the quantity of merchandise must be expressed 
according to the two principal divisions of the common tariff. 
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Until the contracting states agree upon a system of common money, the payment of 
duties in each state sliall be made in the same currency as in use for payment of its 
other taxes. 

But from the present time, the gold and silver coins of all the contracting states, 
with the exception of small money {$heidemunze), shall be received in all the bureaus 
of receipt of the Association ; and for this purpose, tables of value shall be published. 

XV. The duties of navigation upon the rivers, comprising therein those wliich apply 
to vessels, shall always be mutually acquitted according to the acts of the Congress of 
Vienna, or of special conventions, upon all the rivers to which these regulations apply, 
unless other determinations be adopted in this respect. 

The contracting states agree to enter, without delay, into negotiations for that which 
jiarticularly regards the navigation upon the Rhine and the neighbouring streams, in 
order to effect an arrangement by which the import, export, and transit of the produc¬ 
tions of all the states of the Union upon said streams shall be, if not absolutely free, at 
least relieved as far as possible from duties of navigation, under the reserve of charges 
of reconnoissance. 

All the advantages granted by one state of the Union to its subjects, in the exercise 
of the navigation upon said streams, shall extend equally to the navigation of the other 
associated states. 

Upon the other streams to which neither the acts of the Congress of Vienna, nor any 
other treaties apply, the duties of navigation shall be according to the special regula¬ 
tions of the governments interested. Nevertheless the subjects of the contracting states, 
their merchandise and vessels, shall throughout be treated on those streams with perfect 
equality. 

XVI. Dating from the day on which the general custom-house regulations of the 
Union shall come into operation, the duties of public stores (e/apes), and of trans* 
shipments {uuischlaynechte)^ which still exist in the territories belonging to the Associa¬ 
tion, shall cease, and no one shall be liable to forced delay, nor to the discharging and 
storage of his merchandise, except in cases authorised by the comnjon regulations of the 
customs or navigation, 

XVII. No duties shall be claimed for canals, locks, bridges, ferries, crane.s, weigh¬ 
ing and storage ; and the establishments destined to facilitate commerce shall not be 
allowed rent, except wlten actually used. Charges cannot be increased; and the 
subjects of the other contracting states shall be on a perfect equality with the subjects 
of the countries having those e.stablishments. 

If the establishments for weighing and cranes are only used by the custom-houses, 
no charge shall be made, if the articles have been previously weighed at a custom¬ 
house. 

XVIII. The contracting states engage to continue their common efforts for the 
encouragement of industry by the adoption of uniform regulations, so that the subjects 
of each state may enjoy, as extensively as possible, the privilege of seeking work and 
occupation in every otlier state. 

From the coming into operation of the present treaty, the subjects of any one of the 
contracting states, trading or seeking employ in the territory of any other of those 
states, shall not be subject to .my impost which does not equally affect the native 
similarly employed. Manufacturers and merchants wljo are only making purchases 
for their trade, or travellers who have not goods with them, but simply patterns for the 
purpose of soliciting commissions, shall not, when thus employed, have any duty to pay 
in another state, if authorised to carry on such commerce in the state where tiiey have 
their domicile; or if employed in the service of native manufacturers or merchants. 

When trading in the markets and fairs, or when they arc selling the produce of thq 
soil and fabrics, in any one of the states of the Association, the subjects of the other 
contracting states shall be treated in all respects as subjects of the same states. 

XIX. 'Die seaports of Prussia shall be open for commerce to all the subjects of the 
states of the Union, on payment of the same duties as are paid by Prussian subjects, 
and the consuls of the several states in the seaports or places of foreign commerce, shall 
be bound, in cases of need, to assist with their advice and support the subjects of the 
other contracting states. 

XX. To protect against contraband their common custom-house systenm, and to in¬ 
sure the regular payment of the duty of consumption in the interior, the contracting 
states have concluded a reciprocal cartel, which shall be enforced as soon as possible, 
but, at the farthest, at the same time with the present treaty. 

XXI. The community of receipts of the contracting states, stipulated bvthe present treaty, shall <jbm- 
prehend the product of duties of entry, of export, and of transit. In Iho Prussian states, the kingdoms of 
Bavaria and Wlrtemberg, the Klectorate, and.the Grand Duchy of Hesse, comprising therein those 
countries which have down to the present time acceded to the custom-house system of the cootractiDg 
states. 
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The following are excluded from the community of receipts, and remain reserved for the particular 
benefit of the respective governments:— , , , . ^ 

1. The imposts collected in the interior of each state on indigenous products, comprising therein tiie 
compensatory duties reserved In Article XI. 

2. I'he toll on rivers, to w hich are applicable the regulations of the acts of the Congress of Vienna, or 
special conventions. (Ar^cle XV.) 

3. Duties of paving, of causeways, of bridges, of ferrlo.s, of canals, of locks and ports, charges of weigh¬ 
ing and storage, as well as similar receipts, whatever may be their name. 

4. The fines and confiscations which, beyond the part allowed to informers, remain the property of 
each government throughout its territory. 

XXII. The produce of the duties received into the common treasury shall be divided among the states 
of the Association, in proportion to the population which may be found in the Union, subject to deduc¬ 
tion, Ut, of the expenses specified in Article XXX.; 2d, of the restitution of erroneous receipts ; 3d, of 
the restoration ofdutios and diminutions made in consequence of special common conventions. 

The population of every state wliicli has entered or may enter into the Association, by treaty with one 
or other of the contracting states, under the engagement mjule by the latter, to make an annual contri¬ 
bution, for the participation of the former to the common revenue of the customs, shall be added to the 
population of the states which make this contribution. 

Tliere shall be made every three years, dating from a periotLto he hereafter fixed, an exact enumera¬ 
tion of the population of the associated states: the states shall reciprocally communicate the results 
thereof. 

XXIII. All restitutions of duties not authorised by the legislation of the customs shall remain charged 
to ttie treasury of the government which shall have grunted it. 

Conventions, hereafter to be concluded, will regulate in what cases similar restitution maybe accorded. 

XXIV. In conformity with the object of this association of custom.s tending to facilitate a freer and 
more natural commeicial intercourse, the favours accorded for the payment of custom-house duties at 
certain places in which fairs are held, especially the privileges of abatement {rabat privileuicn) cannot be 
extended to those states of the association where they do not exist; on tlie contniry, they shall be re- 
stru'ted and abolished as far as possible, regard being bad to the means of subsistence of the places here¬ 
tofore favoured, and to the commercial relations which they have with foreigners ; but others can on no 
account be granted withovit the general consent of tlio contracting jiarties. 

XXXIII. There shall every year, on the 1st day of June, be an assembly of plenipotentiaries of the 
governments of the Un on empowered generally to deliberate ; and each state may send thitlier a duly 
authorised rcpiesentaiive. 

The plenipotentiaries will choose from among themselves a president, who, however, shall have no 
pre-eminence over the other inombers. 

I'he first assembly shall be held at Munich. 

At the close of each annual assembly, the place of next meeting will be determined, having reference 
to the nature of those subjects which will then come under discussion. 

XXXIV. The assembly of plenipotentiaries will have under its consideration the following snbjeets; — 

A, To consider the complaints which may have arisen m any of the states of the association, con¬ 

cerning the execution of the general treaty, of special conventions, of the law, and of custom-house 
regulations; also of the tarilf, when these shall nut have been adjusted during the year by correspond¬ 
ence between the different ministers. • 

B. TJie definitive reparafiou among the stafosof the Union of the total common receipts, based upon 
the observations made by the superior autiiorities, and verified by the Central bureau, as may be ren¬ 
dered necessary by the common interest. 

To deliberate upon propositions and suggestions made by the governments for the perfection of 
the administration. 

D. Discussions upon alterations, demanded by any of the contracting states, in the laws, tariffs, and 
custom-house regulations, as well as in the organisacum of the administration, and in general upon the 
development and perfection of the general system of customs and commerce. 

XXXV. If, in the course of the year, wlien the plenipotentiaries arc not In session, extraordin.ary 
Incidents should occur, which require prompt deci.sioii on the part of the states of the Union, the eon- 
irai ting parties will consult upon these through their diplomatic agents, vt they will order an extra 
sitting of their plenipotentiaries. 

Recent Changes in the German Customs Union. —The discussions in the assemblies of 
the League have, e.specially of late years, been a good deal influenced by political con- 
sidcratioHs. A league, denoinin.'ited the Steurvereut, had been formed in opposition to, 
or in rivalry with, the Prussian league, by Hanover, Oldenburg, and Brunswick. It 
jvas evident, however, inasmuch as the iutere.sts of these and the other German states 
were identical, that it avouUI be a great public advantage were these as.sociations merged 
into one. But owing to political, commercial, and financial jealousies, this desirable 
object was of very difficult attainment. Happily, however, these difliciilties have been 
surmounted ; and a treaty negociated between Hanover and Prussia, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1851, provided for the incorporation, from the 1st of January, 1854, of the 
former kingdom, and the other states included in tlie Steurverein, with the Prussian 
Union. Some modifications have been introduced by the treaty into the basis of the 
League, but they are of little importance, except to the parties immediately interested. 

Treati/ with Austria.—-More recently a great deal of discu.ssion has taken place be¬ 
tween Prussia and tfiq subordinate German states on the one hand, and Austria on the 
other, in regard to the formation of a Customs A.ssociation which should include the 
latter; and in order to pave the way for this desirable consummation, Austria issued a 
new tariff on the 25th of November, 1851, in which she made many important modifi¬ 
cations in the prohi^iitive system on which she had previously acted, at the same time that 
she established a free commercial intercourse between Hungary (which had previously 
a separate customs establishment) and tlie other states of the empire. And though this 
wisp and liberal measure has not yet led to the incorporation of Austria into the Cus¬ 
toms Union, it has led to the conclu.sion of an extremely important commercial treaty 
between Austria and Prussia, dated the 19th flff February of the current year (1853). 
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The contracting parties engage to suppress, with a few specified exceptions, all prohibi¬ 
tions against importing the products of the one into the territories of the other; they 
next establish a complete freedom of trade between the two countries in all articles of 
raw produce; and they further stipulate that the duties to be impoaed on manufactured 
products shall be moderate and reasonable. It has a variety of other clauses, all of 
which have a liberal character. The duration of the treaty is linrited to 12 years ; but 
we have little doubt, should peace be preserved, that the advantages of which it will be 
productive will be so many and so great, that long before the expiration of 12 years its 
provisions will be still farther liberalised, and that it will lay the foundations of a lasting 
intercourse, of which we can neither foresee the extent nor the beneficial influence. 

In ronsequence of these and other changes the duties in the tariff of the German Cll^toms Union have 
undergone many modifleations. But except on coarse and heavy goods, they continue, speaking gene¬ 
rally, to be moderate. Wo subjoin 


An Account showing the Proportion of the Reveniies of the German Customs Union raised in the 
different States In isai, and the Distribution thereof, according to their Population, from the official 
Returns, published at Beilin in 1852. 


States. 

Import Duties. 

Export and 
Transit Dutle>- 
payable to 
each State. 

Import, Ex 
)iort, and 
Transit Duties 
payable to each 
State. 

Population. 

Air.ovmt 
of gross 
Ucceipts. 

Amount of nett 
Iteceipls for 
Distribution. 

Amount pay- 
ab'e to each 
State accord¬ 
ing to Its 
Po|m!atioQ. 

Prussia - - (thalers)* 

Lttxcmlmrt; _ . . 

M-tvaria . . - - 

Saxony . - . • 

NVirteinherg . . - 

It.aden . . » - 

Mei>.se Uassel 

Ilessc liiirmstadt - • 

Thtirlnuian States 

Brunswick . . - 

Nassau . . . - 

Fraukfori f - , * 

Total 

16,(iO>J,15.T 

4,.".26,(i.'iO 

l.H'll.ir.l 

1 ,S0.j,.V>8 

7.TI,Wl 
86.1,!) 17 
l,tU 

247,070 

<12,7,686 

1.7,.'>72,929 
77,11 4 
1,210,.5.39 
2,119,817 
.348,.727 
r.52,62,7 
433,UI0 

412.80.3 
.V)l.7'»3 

390.11.3 
71,829 

861,192 

14,317,476 
i 10,11.7 
901,991 

1,99.7,287 
.3.30,237 
3.7.3,182 
.312,2.76 
40V ,.701 
391,793 
229,723 
71,310 
6.36,381 

11,211,38.3 
127,617 
3,011,716 
1,274,161 

1,214,.38 7 

91.7.11.7 
■192,0.71 
.780..383 
672,1.10 

166.17.7 
286,309 

214.203 
2,211 
.7.3.163 
29,7.36 
21,32.7 
16,070 
8,611 
10,192 
16,931 
.3..731 
6,028 

11,456,686 

129,886 

.3,098,009 

1,.303,897 
1,2.36,712 
931,18.7 
6IX),'.92 
690,775 
698,,771 
169,709 
291,339 

29,728,38.7 

22,51.7,687 

J. Less 

20,00.7,210 
10,4171 

19,991,795 

410,364 

20,405,159 

19,<191,79.7 


• Tin: thaler, 69 cent* American currenev. t Fraiiktort is regulated by a spwilic arrangement, and not by population. 
^ A special payment by I'russta, on account of the Union. 


Account exliibitlng the Customs Revenue of the German Union in 1816 and 1847, the Quantities of tho 
Principal Articles imported In these Years, and the Kates of Duty charged thereon. 


Years. 

Import Duties, 

Export Duties. 

Transit Duties. 

Total. 


DuHari 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Diltars, 

IS17 

26,29'^729 

8lO,.754 

452,996 

27,7.7.7,979 

1S16 

2.7,746,.8.31 

491,370 

.33.3,110 ' 

_26..77l,311_ 


Imports. 

ILitesof 

Duty. 

1817- 

1S46. 

Imports. 

Rales of 
Duty. 

JS17. 

1816 


Dolls. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 



Doll*. 

Dollars. 


Cotton, raw—cwt. (.OOkilcg.) 


.3‘)1,1.36 

.3.72.740 

Fruits, dried 


4 

126,889 

122,.718 

— yarn, unbleached 

3 

30.7,172 

682,616 

Spices 


6i 

48,597 

63,2.32 

_ svaips 

,3 

.30,268 

47,8.37 

ll.rrlngs - 

tom 

1 

282,088 

290,9 1.3 

— threads 

8 

.3,987 

•1,1129 

1 ’ollco 


6.\ 

913,774 

818,602 

( oitons - 

50 

9,33.3 

9,8.7.3 

< T)coa 

cwt. 


11,706 

11,090 

Soda 


102,077 

91,.397 

Rice - - 


2 

661,81 1 

19 7,.326 

Iron .-ind steel 




Syrup 


4 

44.7 




>,299,061 

1,777,716 

lob.aco In leaves - 



.319,70.3 


bar, half inrh square, ralb 

D 

l,01t,199 

1,027,039 

— rolls 


11 

1.3,070 

14,899 

— less than b<iu,ire 


19.161 

12,119 

— ctt'.srs - 


1.7 

26,199 


manufactured 

3 

116,481 

7I,7.U 

— snuil 


1.7 



sheets, wire 

4 

12,216 

12,468 

Sugar, refinid 


10 

1,719 

1,626 

Iron and steel w.ari-a : — 




— f.irin 


8 

194 

161 

A — Lowest quality 

1 

41,597 

4.3,777 

— raw 



1,410,506 

1,358,6 18 

a—Middle do. 

6 

44 027 

41,963 

Oil 


U 1 

49,190 

.7.3.370 

C _Fine do. 

10 

,3,816 

.3,6.39' 

— for manufacture:. 



69,37.3 

66,744 

1' lux and hemp 

0 1-6 

184,706 

200,8.81 

Silks 


no 

2,8.72 

2,899 

Linen vain and linens 




— mixed 


65 

.3,681 

3.1 IS 

yarn, raw 

2 

.36.317 

62.100 

Tallow 


.3 

37,792 

34,771 

— h'e.i cited 

3 

3,739 

8.711 

Sfeariiie - 


3 

2,198 

1.290 

— thread « 

4 

6,918 

9.711 

\V.K>1 



1.73,149 

149,677 

S.ailcloth 

5-6 

1 1,.374 

7,681 

Woollen yarn, raw • 


05 

43,207 

3.3,8,37 

Linen, r.aw 

4 

7,49.7 

7,304 

— thread 


8 

7,882 

8,847 

bleached - 

20 

.784 

1,5.73 

Woollens - • 


30 

12,714 

17,1.31 

Brandy and rum 

8 

29,917 

21,900 

— printed - 


50 

4,370 

7,321 

IhrgBac 

16 

2,277 

1,6.30 

Silk, r.iw - . 


o.\ 

14,'177 

1.3,549 

Wine 

8 

202,281 

20.8,140 

Fish oil 


04 ' 

.30.3,017 

261 ,186 

— from SwitKerland_; 


37,861 

70.012 







PUBLICANS, are persons authorised by licence to retail beer, spirits, or wines* 
Under the term publicans are comprised innkeepers, hotel keepers, alebouse keepers, 
keepers of wine vaults, &c. An inn differs from an alehouse in this, th xt the former 
is a place intended for the lodging as well as the entertainment of guests, whereas the 
latter is intended for their entertainment only. If, however, ale or beer be commonly 
sold in an inn, as is almost invariably the case,.it also is an alehouse; and if travellers 
be furnished with beds, lodged, and entertained in an alebouse, it also is an inn. It is 
not material to the character of an innkeeper that he should have any sign over his door i 
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it is sufficient tliat he makes it his business to entertain passengers and travellers, pro¬ 
viding them with lodgings and other accommodations 

1. Licensing of Publicans. —'^The provisions with respect to the licensing of public 
houses arc embodied in the 9 Geo. 4. c. 61., of which we subjoin an abstract. 

General Meetings — There shall be annually hoI<len In county divisions, cities, and towns, a special 
session of Justices, to l>e 'balled the ** General Annual Licensing Meeting," for the purpose or granting 
licences to persons keeping or about to keep inns, alehouses, &c.; such meetings to be held, in Middlpsex 
and Surrey, within the first 10 days of the month of March j and in every other place between the 20th 
of August and the 14th of September, both Inclusive. 

Notice of General Meeting —Within every division, 21 davs before the annual licensing meeting, a 
petty session of justices to be held, a majority of whom shall fix the day and hour for holding the general 
annual meeting; and shall direct a precept to the high constable, requiring him, within 6 days after the 
receipt thereof, to order the petty constables to affix on the door of tlm church, chapel, or other public 
place, a notice of such annual meeting, and give or leave at the dwelling-house of each justice acting for 
the division, and of each person keeping an inn, or who shall have given notice of his Intention to apply 
for a licence to keep an inn, a Cony of such notice—5 2. 

The annual meeting may be adjourned, but the adjourned meeting is not to be held on any of the 5days 
immediately following the adjournment; and every adjournment to be liold in the month of March in 
Middlesex and Surrey, ami In August or .September in every other county_5 3. 

Sessions for Transfer of lAcenccs —At the annual meeting, justices to appoint not less than 4 nor 
more than 8 special sessions, to bo held as near as possible at equidistant periods, for the purpose of trans¬ 
ferring licences_5 4. 

Notice of holding any adjourned meetings, or of any special session for the transfer of licences, to be 
given In the same manner and to the same parties as mentioned above_§ 5. 

Justices disqualified _No justice w ho is a common brewer, distiller, maker of malt for sale, or retailer 

of malt or any exciseable liquor, shall act or be present at any annual licensing meeting, or adjotirnment, 
or special session for transferring licences, or take part in th*e adjudication upon any application for a 
licence, or upon an appeal; nor in the ease of licensing any house, of which he is owner, or agent of the 
owner, or of any house belonging to any common brewer, maker of malt, &c. to whom he shall be, either 
ity blood or mardage, the father, son, or brother, or with whom he shall be partner in ang other trade ; 
in any of these cases knowingly or wilfully to act, subjects to a penalty of 100/. Hut disqualification does 
not arise, wliere a justice, having no benejicial interest in a house licensed or about to be licensed, holds 
only the legal estate therein as tnistee or lor a charitable or oubllo use—§0. 

When in any liberty, city, or town, 2 qualified justices do not attend, the county justices may act. 

'i'hc power given to county justices not to extend to the Cinque Ports. — § 8. 

Questions respecting licences to bo deteriiuned, and licences to be signed, by a majority of the justices 
present_§ 9. 

Application for n Licence. — Persons Intending to apply for a licence to a house not bc^fore licensed, to 
nIKx a notice on the door of such hou.se, and on tlie door of the church or chapel of the pnii.sh, and, where 
there .slial) he no church or chapel, oy some other conspicuous place within the parish, on three several 
Sundays, between the 1st of January and the last day of February in the counties of Middlesex ami 
Surrey, and elsewhere between the I.st of June and the last day of July, at some time between the liours 
of 10 in the forenoon and 4 in the afternoon, and shall servo a copy of such notice upon one of the over- 
.scers of thti poor, and upon one of the constables or peace-oificers of the parish, wltliin the month of 
February in tlie counties of Middlesex and .Surrey, and oiscwiicre within the month of July, prioi; to the 
annual meeting; such notice to be in a legible hand, or printe<l and signed by the applicant. Tiie appli¬ 
cation must .state the Christian and surnairve of the party, with the place of his residence, and his tiado 
or calling during the 6 montlis previous to the serving ol the notice.,— § 10. 

Notice to iranifer Licence, — Persons desirous of transferring a licinu o, and intending to apply to the 
next special sessions, must, ft days previously, serve a notice upon cne of the overseers and one of the 


next special sessions, must, ft days previously, serve a notice upon cne of the overseers and one of the 
eonstanlos of the parish. Persons hindered, by sickness or other reasonable cause, from attending any 
licehsing meeting, and proof thereof adduced on oath, may autlioiise anotlier person to attend for them'. 

12 . 

IJcenres to be in force, in Middlesex and Surrey, from the 5th of April; elsewhere from the lOth of 
October, for one whole year—§ 13. 

rnmision for Death or other Contingency _If any person licensed shall die, or become incapable, or a 

bankrupt or insolvent, or If he or his heirs, executors, or as.signs, shall remove or neglect to ajtply for a 
continuation of his licence, the justices at special session may grant a licence to the heirs, executors, or 
as.signs of such party, or to any new tenant; or if any man’s house should be, or be about to bo, pulled 
down for a public purpose, or rendered, by Are, tempest, or other unforeseen calamity, unfit foi the 
purposes of an inn, licence may be granted to the occupier, if he intend to open another bouse as an 
inn. Such transferred licences shall continue only in toice to the end of the ye.ar ; and in ease of re¬ 
moval to another house, notice must be given on some Sunday, within G weeks before the special session, 
ill the manner and form befiire described. — § 14. 

Fees for Licences. — The clerk of the justices may lawfully receive from every person to whom a licence 
is granted, for trouble and all expenses^ the following sums — 

s. d. 

For constable or officer serving notices - - - - - 1 0 

For clerk of justices for licence - - - - - -50 

For precept to the high constable, and notices to be delivered by the petty constable 1 6 
Clerks demanding or receiving more than these fees, to forfeit ft/—5 15. 

No slieriff’s officer, or officer executing the process of any court of justice, qualified to hold or use any 
licence under this act. — § 16. 

Excise Licences _No licence for the sale of any exciseable liquors, to be consumed on the premises, 

shall be granted by the excise to any person, unl^s such person be previously licensed under this 
act— 5 17. 

Penalties. — Any person icilhout a licence selling or exchanging, or for valuable consideration disposing 
of, any exciseable liquor by retail, to be consumed in bis premises; or udth a licence, and so selling in 
premises other than those specified in his licence, shall for every offence, on conviction before 1 justice, 
forfeit not exceeding 20/. nor less than M. with costs ; but the penalty not to attach in case.of death or 
in.solvency, and sale by the heir or assigns, prior to the next special sessions. —§ 1.8. 

Every licensed person shall, if required, sell all liquors by retail (except in quantities less than .a A 
pint; by the gallon, quart* pint, or pint, sized according to the standard ; in default thereof to forfeit 
the illegal measure, and pay not exceeding 40^. with costs, to be recovered within 30 days before 1 jus¬ 
tice.—$19. 

In ca.ses of riot, or probability of riot, houses licensed In the neighbourhood may be closed by the order 
of 2 justices_§20. 

Any person convicted of a first qff^nce, before 2 justices, against the tenour of his licence, to forfeit 
not exceeding hi. with costs ; guilty of a second 'w\th\n three years of the first, to forfeit not exceed¬ 

ing 10/. with costs) and guilty of a third offence within 3 years, to forfeit not exceeding 50/. with costs: or 
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the Cfise in the last instance nnyr be adjourned to the petty sessions, for the annual meeting, or the general 
quarter sessions ; and if the offender is found guilty bv njury, he may be fined 100/., or adjudged to foi - 
feit Ills licence or both, and rendered Incapable of selling any cxciscable liquor in any inn kept by him 
for Sycar#. — § 2i. , , ■ 

Proceedings at the session in certain cases may be directed by the ju.stices to be carried on by tlic con- 
stal)lo. and the expenses defrayed out of the county rates. — § 22. 

Witnesses refusing to attend without lawful excuse may ho fined not more than 10/. —J 23. 

Penalties against justices may be sued for in any court of Westminster; a moiety to the king and a 
moiety to the party suing_§ 24. 

Penalties adjudged by justices may be recovered by distress or the party imprisoned 1, 3, or 6 calender 
months_§26. 

Tile next sections relate to the mode of prosecuting actions. 

The last section of the act bears that the word “ inn *’ shall include any inn, alehouse, or victualling 
house, in which is sold hf retail any exclseable liquor, to be drunk or consumed on the premises ; and tlie 
words exciseablc liquor are to include all such fermented or spirituous liquors as may now or hereafter 
be eliarged with.any eiistoin or excise duty— § 37. 

The art does not affect the Universities, nor the privileges of the Vintners’ Company, except those 
freemen who have obtained their freedom by redemption; and it does not alter tlie time of granting 
licences in the city of London. 

Innkeepers are bound, by the tcnour'of their licence, to keep order in'their liouses, to prevent drunken¬ 
ness and disorderly conduct, and gambling. If they fail in these res):ect8, they forfeit their licence, ami 
hubject tliemselves to the penalties mentioned before. Allowing seditious or immoral books to be read in 
an inn, also forfeits the licence, and subjects to penalties. — (39 Geo. 3. c. 79. § 31.) 

2. Duties of Innkeepers. — Innkeepers are bound by law to receive guests coming to 
their inns, and they are also bound to protect their property when there. Tliy have no 
ojition to reject or refuse a giiest, unless their hou.se be already full, or they are able to 
assign some other reasonable and sufficient cause. Neither can they impose unreason¬ 
able terms on such as frequent their houses: if they do, they may be lined, and their 
inns indicted and suppres.sod. An innkeeper who has stables attached to his preini.se.s, 
may be compelled to receive a horse, although the owner does not reside in his hou.se ; 
hut he cannot, under such circumstances, be compelled to receive a trunk or other dead 
thing. IJy the annual Mutiny Act, constables, or, in their default, justices of the peace, 
may quarter .soldiers in inns, livcry-stable.s, alehousc.s, &c., under tlie conditions and 
reguUitions set forth in the statute. 

3. liesponsibllify o f Innkeepers. — An innkeeper is bound to keep safely whatever things 
his guests deposit in his inn, or in his custody as innkeeper; and he is civilly liable for 
all lossc.s, except those arising from irresistible force., or wliat is usually termed the act of 
C5od and the king’s enemies. “ It has long been hold^n,” says Sir William Jones, “ that 
an innkeeper is bound to restitution, if the trunks or parcels of his guests, committed 
to hifn cither personally or through one of his ageiit.s, bo damaged at his inn, or stolen 
out of it by any person whatever (except the servant or companion of the guest); nor 
shall- he discharge himself of this rc.sponsibility by a refusal to take care of the goods, 
because there are suspected persons in the bou.se, for who.se conduct he cannot be answer- 
able ; it is otherwise, indeed, if he rcfu.se admission to a traveller because he really has 
no room for him, and the traveller, nevertheless, insist upon entering, and place his 
baggage in a chamber without the keeper’s consent. Add to this, that if he fail to pro¬ 
vide honest servants and honest inmates, according to the confidence reposed in him by 
the public, his negligence in that respect is highly culpable, and he ought .to answer 
civilly for their acts, even if they should rob the guests that sleep in their chambers. 
Rigorous os this law may seem, and hard as it may actually be in one or two particular 
instances, it is founded on the great principle of public utility, to which all private con¬ 
siderations ought to yield ; for travellers, who must be numerous in a rich and com¬ 
mercial country, are obliged to rely almost implicitly on the good faith of innholders, 
whose icducation andjnorals are usually none of the best, and who might have frequent 
opportunities of associating with ruffians or pilferers, while the injured guest could never 
obtain legal proof of such combinations, or even of their negligence, if no actual fraud 
had been committed by them. Hence the prastor declared, according to Poinponius, 
his desire of securing the public from the dishonesty of such men; and by his edict gave 
an action against them, if the goods of travellers or pas.sengers were lost or hurt by any 
means except by inevitable accident {damno fata/i) : and Ulpian intimates, that even 
this severity could not restrain them from knavish practices or suspicious neglect.”— 
{Essay on the Law of Bailments^ 2d cd. pp. 95, 96.) 

Even if an innkeeper bid the guest take the key of his chamber and lock tlie door, 
telling him that he cannot undertake the charge of the goods, still, if they be stolen, ho 
is held to be responsible. In all such cases it is not competent to the innkeeper to plead 
that he took ordinary care, or that the force which oqcasioned the loss wa.s truly irre¬ 
sistible. A guest is not bound to deliver the goods in special custody to the innkeeper, 
nor, indeed, to acquaint him that he has any. If he have property with him, or about 
his person, the innkeeper must be responsible for it without communication. But the 
innkeeper may require that the property of his guest be delivered into his bands, in 
order that it may be put into a secure place ; and if the guest refuse, the innkeeper is not 
liable for its safety. The guest exonerates the innkeeper from liability, when he takes 
upon himself the exclusive custody of the goods, so as to deprive the innkeeper of having 
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any care over them : thus, if a guest demand and have exclu.sive poissession of a room, 
for the purpose of a shop or warehouse, he exonerates the landlord from any loss he may 
sustain in the property which he keeps in that apartment; but it is otherwise if he have 
not the exclusive possession of the room. The innkeeper cannot oblige the guest to take 
charge of his own goods; for this, in effect, would be a refusal to admit them into the 
inn. And it is no excuse for an innkeeper to say tliat he delivered the key of the 
chamber whence the property was stolen to the guest, who left the door open. A case 
of this sort occurred a few years ago, at Brighton. A lady having left the door of her 
bed-room, of which sbe had the key, open for a few minutes, 50/. were abstracted from 
her reticule. The innkeeper contended that the plaintiff,.by selecting particular apart¬ 
ments, and taking the key, had exonerated him from his liability. The jury found for 
the plaintiff; and upon a motion for a new trial. Lord Tenterdcn said,—“ By the common 
law of this country, and also by the civil law, the principle of the liability of innkeepers 
was founded on two reasons: first, to compel the landlord to take care that no improper 
company was admitted into his house ; and, secondly, to prevent collusion_The prin¬ 

ciple, as stated in the civil law, was this — ‘ /Vie, quisquam puttt graviter hoc in eos constitum 
esse; nam est in ipsorum arhitrio nequem recipient; et nisi hoc esset statutum, materia 
darettir cum furibus, adve7'sus eos qnos recipiu7it, coeundi : cum ne 7iunc quide7n abstinent 
hvjusnwdi fraudibus. ’ It was true that, in the present state of society, it was very difficult 
to prevent the intrusion of improper company into inns. But still the principle was 
such as he had stated it to be, and it would be dangerous to relax it; and he did not 
think that the taking rooms in this way was sufficient to discharge the landlord. Then, 
as to the objection tliat the cases did not extend to money, it was clear that money was 
as much within the principle as goods, and that no substantial distinction could be made, 
lie was therefore of opinion that the verdict was right.”— llule refused. 

A landlord may exempt himself from liability, if he can show that the loss was 
occasioned by the misconduct of the guest; as, if his goods are stolen by his own servant 
or companion. 

It has been decided that a man is a guest at an inn, if he leave his horse at it, though 
ho has not gone into it himself. If a man come to an inn, and make a contract for 
lodging for a set time, and do not eat or drink there, he is no guest, but a lodger, and, 
as such, not under the innkeeper’s protection; but if he eat and drink, or pay for his 
diet there, it is otherwise. Any innkeeper or alehouse keeper, knowingly receiving and 
Iiaibouring any person convicted of an offence against the revenue laws, for which he 
has been in prison, or for which he has fled, slndl forfeit 100/., and have no licence for 
the future, 

4. Remedy of an Innkeeper against his Guest. — An innkeeper may, without any agreement to that 
rflbct, detain the person of a guest who has eaten in his house, until itaymeiit; and he may do the same 
by the horses in in’s stable. 

An innkeeper is not entitled to recover for spirits supplied to his guests, of the value of 20.?. and upwards, 
unless supplied or contracted for at one time—(23 Geo. 2. c. 40.) 

Ily the custom of London and Exeter, if a man commit a horse to an hostler, and the expense of his keep 
become equivalent to bis price, the ho.stler may appropriate the horse to himself upon the appraisement of 
four of.hls neighbours, or may have him sold. IJut innkeepers in other parts of the country liave no 
poiver to sell horses detained by them. 

A horse committed to an innkeeper cannot be detained as a security for the board of his master. 

It is enacted by 11 & 12 Will, 3, c. 15. that innkeepers, .alehouse keepers, &c., refusing to specify in .nn 
account the number of pints or quarts for which demand is made, or selling in unmarked ineusures, sliall 
have no power to detain any goods or other things belonging to the person from whom demand is made, 
but shall be left to I heir action h)r recovery of the same. 

PUMICE-STONE (Ger. Bimstein ; Er. Pierrepouce; It. Pietrapouiicc; Sp. Pledra 
pomez; Lat. Pu77i.e.v), a light, spongy, vitreou.s stone, found usually in the iicighboifthood 
of volcanoes?. It is u.sed for poli.shing metals and marble, and smoothing the surface of 
wood and pasteboard. It is said to form a good glaze for pottery. 'J'he lighter pumice 
.stones swim on water, their specific gravity not exceeding -914. The island of Lipari, 
in the Mediterranean, is chiefly formed of pumice stone, and may be said to be the 
magazine whence all Europe is .supplied with this useful article. There are several 
species of pumice stones; but those only that arc light and spongy are exported. TTie 
price varies in the London market from 8/. to 10/. a ton. * 

PUTCIIOCK. An article of this name is imported in considerable quantities from 
the north-west coast of India into Cliina, and is regularly quoted in the Canton price 
currents. It is the root of a plant that grows abundantly in Sinde. When burned, it 
yields a fine smoke, and a grateful and diffu.sive smell. Tlie Chinese beat it into a 
fine powder, which they burn as incense in the temples of their gods. — (//awuVfon’s Neto 
Account of the East Indies, vol. i. p. 126.3 


Q. 


QUARANTINE, a regulation by which all communication with individuals, .ships, 
or goods, arriving from places infected with the plague, or other contagious disease, or 
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supposed to be peculiarly liable to such infection, is interdicted for a certain definite 
period. The term is derived from the Italian quarantOt forty; it being generally 
supposed, that if no infectious disease break out within 40 dajrs, or 6 weeks, no danger 
need be apprehended from tlie free .admission of the individuals under quarantine. 
During this period, too, all the goods, clothes, &c. that might be supposed capable of 
retaining the infection, arc subjected to a process of purification, 'lliis last operation, 
whichds a most important part of the quarantine system, is performed either on board 
ship, or in establishments denominated lazarettos. —(Sec post.') 

Policy of Quarantine. — 'Ihe regulations as to quarantine are entirely precautionary ; 
they have their origin in the belief that various diseases, but especially the plague, are 
contagious ; and supposing such to be the case, the propriety of subjecting those coming 
from an infected or suspected place to a probation is obvious. Indeed, no government 
could, until the Iielief in question be proved to be ill founded, abstain from enforcing 
precautionary measures, without rendering itself liable to the charge of having culpably 
neglected one of its most important duties, — that of providing, by every means in its 
power, for the safety of its subjects. latterly, however, it has been contended that the 
plague is never imported ; that it is always indigenous ; originating in some peculiar state 
of the atmosphere, or in something peculiar in the condition of the people; and that, 
consequently, quarantine regulations merely impose a heavy burden on commerce, with¬ 
out being of any real utility. But though there docs not seem to be any reason for 
doubting that infectious diseases have originated in the way described, the fact that they 
have, in innumerable instances, been carried from one place to another, seems to be 
established beyond all question. Even if the evidence as to the importation of infectious 
diseases were less decisive than it is, or the opinions of medical men more divided, it 
would not warrant the repeal of the restraints on the intercourse with suspected ports. 
This is not a matter in which innovations should be rashly introduced ; wherever there 
is doubt, it is proper to incline to the side of security. In some cases, perhaps, quarantine 
regulations have been carried to a needless extent; but they have more frequently, wo 
believe, been improperly relaxed. 

Institution of Quarantine. — The notion that the plague was imported from the East 
into Europe, seems to have prevailed in all ages. But it would appear that the Venetians 
were the first who endeavoured to guard against its introduction from abroad, by 
obliging ships and individuals from suspected places to perform quarantine. The regu¬ 
lations upon this subject were, it is most probable, issued for the first time in 1484. — 
( liechmann^ Hist, of Invent, vol. ii. art. Quarantine. ) They have since been gradually 
adopted in every other country. Their introduction into England was comparatively 
late. Various preventive regulations had been previously enacted ; but quarantine was 
not systematically enforced till after the alarm occasioned by the dreadful plague at 
Marseilles in 1720. The regulations then adopted were made conformably to the 
suggestions of the celebrated Dr. Mead, in his famous “ Discourse concerning Pestilen¬ 
tial Contagion.” 

Lazarettos or Pest-houses are establishments constructed to facilitate the performance 
of quarantine, and particularly the purification of goods. They have usually a port 
in which ships from a suspected place may anchor; and, when perfect, are provided 
with lodgings for the crews and passengers, where the sick may be separated from the 
healthy ; and with warehouses, where the goods may be deposited; all intercourse be¬ 
tween the lazaretto and the surrounding country being, of course, interdicted, except 
by permission of the authorities. The lazarettos at Leghorn, Genoa, and Marseilles are 
the most complete of any lit Europe. The facilities they afford to navigation are very 
great; for, as ships from suspected places may discharge their cargoes in the lazaretto, 
they are not detained longer than they would be were there no quarantine regulations. 
The goods deposited in the lazaretto, being inspected by the proper officers, and purifilecU 
are then admitted into the market. 

Compared with these, the quarantine establishments in this country are exceedingly 
defective. There is not, even in the Thames, a lazaretto where a ship from a suspected 
place may discharge her cargo and tefit; sO that she is detained, frequently at an enor¬ 
mous expense, during the whole period of quarantine ; while, if she have perishable 
goods on board, they may l>e very materially ipjured. It is singular that nothing should 
hitherto have been done to obviate such grievances. The complaints as to the oppres¬ 
siveness of quarantine regulations are almost wholly occasioned by the want of proper 
facilities for its performance. Were these afforded, the burdens it imposes would be 
rendered comparatively light; and we do not know that many more important services 
could be rendered to the commerce of the country, than by constructing a proper qua¬ 
rantine establishment on the Thames. 

Bills of Health. —«The period of quarantine varies, as respects ships coming from tho 
same place, according to the nature of their bills of health. These are documents, or 
certificates, signed by the consul ot other competent authority in the place which the 
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«hip has left, descrlliing its state of health at the time of her clearing out. A chan bill 
imports tliat at the time of her sailing, no infectious disorder was known to exist. A 
iuspecied, or, as it is more commonly called, a touched bill, imports that rumours were 
afloat of an infectious disorder, but that it had not actually appeared. A foul bill, or 
the absence of clean bills, imports that the place was infected when the vessel sailed. — 
(See Hills op Health.) The duration of the quarantine is regulated by the nature 
of these instruments. They seem to have been first issued in the MediterrancaA ports 
in 1 665, and are obviously of great importance. 

Quarantine Regulations. —'Ilic existing quarantine regulations are embodied in the 
act 6 Geo. 4. c. 78., and the different orders in council issued under its authority. 
These orders specify what vessels are liable to perform quarantine; the places at which 
it is to be performed; and the various formalities and regulations to be complied with. 
The publication in the Gazette of any order in council with respect to quarantine is 
deemed sufficient notice to all concerned ; and no excuse of ignorance is admitted for 
any infringement of the regulations, lb obviate, as far as possible, any foundation 
for such plea, it is ordered that vessels clearing out for any port or place with respect tp 
Which there shall be »t the time any order in council subjecting vessels from it to 
quarantine, are to he furnished with an abstract of the quarantine regulations; and 
are to furnish themselves with quarantine signal flags and lanterns, and with materials 
and instruments for fumigating andlmmersing goods. The following are the clauses 
in the act as to signals: — 

Every comtnander, master, or other person having tho charge of any vessel liable to quarantine, shall, 
at all times, when smh vessel sluxll meet with any other vessel at. sea, or shall bo within 2 leagues of tlm 
coast of tlie U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, hoist a signal to 
denote that his vessel is liable to quarantine ; which signal shall in the day time. If the vessel sliall 
have a clean bill of he.dtli, be a large yellow flag, oi (> breadths «)f bunting, at tlie main-topmast-bead ; 
and if such vessel sli.'Ui not have a clean bill of health, then a like yellow flag, with a circular mark or 
ball, entirely black, in the middle thereof, whose diameter sliall be equal to 2 breadths of bunting ; and 
in the nlglit time, tho signal shall in both cases be a largo signal lantern with a light tlicrein (such as is 
us^ on boanl his Majesty’s sliips of war), at the 8,ame mast-head: and such commander, master, or otlter 
person, shall keep such signals liolstcd during such time as the said vessel shall continue withiu siglit of 
such other vessel, or witliin 2 leagues of the said coast or islands, and while so In sight, or withiu ruch 
distance, until such vessel so liable to quarantine sliall have arrived at the port vvliere it Is to perforin 
quarantine, and until it shall have been legally discharged from the performance thereof; on fniluio 
whereof, such commander, master, or other person shall forfeit 100/, — ^8. 

Every commander, m.-ister, orotiier person having the charge of any vessel onboard whereof the plague 
or other infectious disease highly dangerous to the health ol his Majesty’s subjects shall actually be, siiall 
at all times, when sucli vessel shall meet with any other vessel .at sea, or shall be within 2 leagues of tlm 
coast of the U. Kingilorn, or tlie islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, lioist a signal* 
to denote that a vessel li.as the plague or other infectious disease ; wliieh signal sliall he in the day thud 
a flag of yellow and black, borne quarterly, of 8 breadths of bunting, at the main-topmast-hend ; and 
in the night time, the signal shall be 2 large signal lanterns, coiiinnonly used on Ixiard ships of war, one 
oxer the other, at the same mast-heud: and such commander, master, or oilier person sliall keep sneli 
signal hoisted during such lime as the said vessel shall continue within sight of such other vessel, or within 
2 leagues of the coast or islands aforesaid, while so in sight, or within such distance, until such vessel 
shall have arrived at the port where it is to perform quarantine, and until it shall liave been legally dis- 
rliarged from the performance thereof; on fkilure whereof, such commander, master, or otlier person 
shall forfeit 100/-^9. 

, If any commander, master, or other person, knowing th.at the same is not liable to tlie performance of 
quarantine, shall lioist such signal, by day or night, such commander or other person shall lorfeit .W/. 
— } 10 . 

But, instead of printing the act, and the various orders in council that have grown 
out of it, it will be sufficient to lay the following abstract of them before the reader. 
This abstract has been prepared by the Custom-house; and contains a distinct sum¬ 
mary of the various rules and regulations to be complied with. 

Abstract of Quarantine Regulations. 

It Is In the first place to be observed, that all persons are presumed to know and ore bound to take 
notice, not only of the quarantine regulations established by act of parliament (as they are of any otlier 
public act), but likewise of every order In council made for the performance of quarantine, and publislu-d 
in the London Gazette ; and as it is easily in their power to inform themselves of such regulations, and 
particular care is taken by this and other means to promulgate such of them as apply to their respective 
situations, prrwiotts/y to their being actually put under quarantine, when they wjll receive directions for 
their guidance from the quarantine officers, no plea of ignorance will be admitted as an excuse for any 
neglect, breach, or violation thereof; but, for the s.'ike of example, and for the security of the public 
health, tho pains, penalties, and punishments of tho law will be enforced with the utmost severity. 

Duty qf Commanders and Masters qf Vessels. 

’ Upon arrival off the coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or 
Man. 

To deliver to the pilot who shall go on board, a written p.aper, containing a true account of the name of 
the place at which his ship loaded, and of all the places at which he touched on the homeward voyage. 
Neglecting or refosingto deliver such papers, or making any false representation or wilful omission 
therein, subjects him to a penalty of 100/. 

‘Upon entering or attempting to enter .any port, and being spoke by arty quarantine officers, 

To give a true answer in writing or otherwise, and upon outh or not upon oath (according as he shall be 
'required), to the preliminary questions put to him by such quarantine officer, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether his vessel is or is not liable to quarantine. Neglecting or refusing to bring his 
vessel to as sbon as it can be done with safety, in obedience to the requisition of the quar.nniine 
officer, subjects him to n penalty of 100/, 

Hefusing to answer such questions, or gixing any false answer thereto (If not uptrn oath), sulijcct.s him 
' lo a penalty of 200/. . ' . 
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If upon oath, to the punishment fdr wilflil and corrupt perjury* ., , 

If any infectious disease shall appear on board, the master is to repair to inch place as hlj Majesty 
sliall direct, and make known his case to the officer of customs, and he Is to remain at that place until 
directions are given by the I.ords of the Privy Council. He is not to permit any of the crew or passenprs 
on board to go on shore, and he, his crew and passengers, are to obey such directions as are received 
from tlie Lords of the Privy Council. 

Not acting in conformity to the regulations herein directed, or acting in disobedience to such directions 
as shall be received from the privy council, he incurs the penalty of 100/. 

If informed by the pilot that his vessel has become liable to quarantine, by reason of any proclamation 
made subsequent to hla departure, to hoist and keep hoisted a like signal, under the same penalty 
oflOO/. 

To give to the pilot coming on board a written paper containing a true account of the different articles 
composing his cargo. Neglecting or refusing to do so, or making a false representation or wilful omission, 
subjects him to a penalty of 50/. 

Masters of vobsqU liable to quarantine, and other persons on board them or having communication with 
them, are to repair to tlie appointed quarantine st^itions, and may be compelled to do so by force. 

The master of any vessel having disease on board, on meeting with any other vessel at sea, or within 
2 leagues of the coast of the U. Kingdom, or the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Sark, or 
Man, is to hoist a signal to denote tliat his vessel has such disease on board, and is to keep such signal 
hoisted during such time as he .shall continue within sight of such vessel, or within 2 leagues of the coast 
or Islands aforesaid, while so in sight or within such distance, until the vessel shall arrive at the port 
where she Is to perform quarantine, and until she shall be legally discharged from the performance 
thereof. Failing herein, the master Incurs the penalty of 100/. 

If he shall refti.se or omit to disclose the circumstances of such infection prevailing either at any place 
at wliich he has been, or on board ids vessel, in his answers to the preliminary questions put to him 
by tile quarantine officer, or if ho sliall wilfully omit to hoist, and to keep hoisted, the proper quaran¬ 
tine signal to denote that his ship is liable to quarantine, he incurs the penalty of 300/. 

Upon attempting to enter any port, which Is not tlie port at which he ought to perform quarantine, he 
may be compelled to desist therefrom, in order that he may proceed to the proper quarantine ports, by 
guns being fired upon the ship, or any otlie.r kind of force being used that may be necessary for the 
uttaiiunent of that object. 

Quitting or knowingly suffering any seamen or p.-isscnger to quit his ship, by going on shore, or by going 
on board any other vessel or boat, before discharged from quarantine, or. 

Not repairing to tlie proper quarantine station within a convenient time alter duo notice given, incurs 
a penalty of ICO/. 

To repair In all cases to the proper quarantine port, as herein-after stated in the Appendix, according 
as he shall or shall not be furnished with a clean bill of health, and according to the port or place to 
which ho shall be bound, as herein stated. 

But if through ignorance, or by stress of weather, damage, loss, or accidents of the seas, he shall 
have passed tlie proper quarantine port, he may (having a clean bill of health on board, and upon 
giving satisfactory proof tliereof upon oath, and by the oath of the pilot, if any on board, and that 
<1 the same was not wilfully or intentionally done or occasioned) be permitted to proceed to some other 
quarantine port, in the discretion of the quarantine officer, keeping tho proper quarantine signal 
hoisted during the whole time. 

Upon his arrival at the proper quarantine port, to give true answers upon oath to all the quarantine 
questions, and to make oath to the truth of his log-book, and the times at which the entries were therein 
made.: faijing herein, he incurs the penalty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

lie is also to repair to the particular station which shall be appointed by the quar^tine officer for tho 
said ship or vessel 

To deliver up to the quarantine officer hi.s bill of health, manifest, log-book, and journal. 

Wilfully refusing or neglc^ing so to do, subjects him to a penalty of 100/. 

If nut bound to any port of the U. Kingdom, or the islands aforesaid, and attempting to enter any 

f iort thereof (except to wait for orders, or in consequence of stress of weather or accidents of the soas), 
le shall give satislactory proof thereof to the quarantine officer, and give true answers upon oath to the 
preliminary questions, and strictly conform io all such directions as he shall receive from the quarantine 
officer, touching his continuance at such port, or dep.arture from thence, or repairing to any other ; and 
also with respect to .ill otlier quarantine regulations; in default of which, he may be compelled to 
l^roceed to sea by any means or by any kind of force that shall be necessary for tiiat purpose. 

Having performed quarantine m any foreign laxaret, the vessel is to be put under quarantine at some 
of the ports lierein-iifter appointed, until the master shall produce to the quarantine officer the proper 
documents in proof thereof; upon production whereof the said vessel shall not be obliged to perform 
quarantine, but shall remain at such station until released by order In council. 

Unshipping, or moving in order to unship, any goods from on board any vessel liable to quarantine, 
subjects to a penalty of 600/. 

Clandestinely conveying, or secreting or concealing for the purpose of conveying, any letter, goods, or 
other articles, from .any vessel actually performing quarantine, subjects to a jienalty of 100/. 

Noil', — Every commander or master of any vessel clearing out or about to sail for any port or place in 
the" Mediterranean, or in the West Barbary on the Atlantic Ocean, or for any port or place respecting 
which there sliall at the time be any order of his Majesty in council in force, subjecting vessels coming 
from thence to quarantine, is to receive from the principal officer of the customs at such port or place, this 
printed Abstract of the Quarantine Uegulations, which such commander or master is to cause to bo affixed 
on some convenient and conspicuous part of his said vessel, and to remain so affixed until his return with 
ids said vessel to some port or place in the U. Kingdom or the islands aforesaid. 

And every such commander and master is likewise to provide and take on board 1 at least of each of 
the proper quarantine signal flags and lanterns, and likewise materials and instruments for fumigation 
and Immersion, and to keep the same on board, to be used upon bis return to the U. Kingdom or tho 
Islands aforesaid. * 

Duip of PiloU. 

Pilots are strictly to observe the following directions: — 

To receive an account in writing from every commander .or master of any vessel conjing from forrign 
parts, of the places at which his vessel loaded, and at which he touched on his said homeward .voyage. 

To giro notice to such commander or master of any proclamation, or order in council, made after tho 
departure of such vessel from tho U. Kingdom or the islands aforesaid, and then in force, by which 
vessels coming iVom any place mentioned In such account shall be liable to quarantine. Neglecting or 
omitting to give such notice subjects them to a penalty of 100/. 

To give a like notice of any proclamation then in force, by which vessels having on board any of the 
articles mentioned in the master’s account shall be liable to quarantine. Neglecting or omitting to give 
such notice subjects them to a penalty of 100/. 

To remain on board in the same manner as any of the officers, crew, or passengers, and not to quit the 
said vessel before .or after the arrival, either by going on shore, or by going on board any other vessel or 
boat with intent to go on shore, until she is regularly discharged from quarantine ; and tney may be com¬ 
pelled by any persons whatsoever, and by^any kind of necessary force, to return onboard the same. If 
they offend herein, they incur a penalty of 300/. and 6 months' Imprisonment. 

4 A 2 
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Npt to )>ring anv such vessel Into nny port or place Other than the port or place appointed for the 
yeception of vessels so liable to quarantine as stated in the Appendix, unless compelled oy stress of y^ea* 
iher, adverse winds, or aceldents of the seas, of which the pilot, as well as the commander or master of 
the vessel. Is to give satisfactory proof upon oath. If they offend herein, they incur a penalty of 200/. 

' To bring the snip to, as soon as it can ne dune with safetr, in obedience to the requisition or the quaran* 
tine officer. Falling herein subjects them to a penalty of 100/. ' 


Duty ojother Pereons, 

When any infectious disease Actually appears on board any vessel, all persons on board are to obey the 
direction of the privy council, under a penalty of 100/. 

Not to quit such vessel, either by going on shore, or by going on board any other vessel or boat with 
Intent to go on shore, until regularly discharged from quarantine; and if they quit the ship, they may bo 
Compelled by any persons whatsoever, and by any kind of necessary force, to return on board tne same \ 
and are also liable to a penalty of 300/. and 6 months* Imprisonment. 

Whether liable to quarantine, or actually performing quarantine, or having had any intercourse or 
communication with aby such persons so liable to or under quarantine, all persons are to obey ail sueli 
orders as they shall receive from the quarantine officer, and to repair to the lazaret, vessel, or place 
appointed for the performance of quarantine. Wilfully refusing or neglecting to repair forthwith, when 
required so to do by such officers, or escaping from or out of such lazaret, vessel, or place may be com¬ 
pelled to repair or return thereto by any kind of necessary force, and are subject to a penalty ol’2()0/. 

I.anding or unshipping, or moving in order to the landing or unshipping, of any goods, packets, packages, 
baggage, wearing apparel, books, letters, or any other articles whatever, from vessels liable to quarantine, 
are liable to a penalty of 

Clandcsi inely conveying, or secreting or concealing for the purpose of conveying, any goods, letters, or 
other articles ns aforesaid, from any vessel actually performing quarantine, or from tire lazaret or other 
place where such goods or other articles shall bo performing quarantine, are liable to a penalty of )0()/. 

Having quitted or come onshore from any vessel liable to or under quarantine, or liaving escaped from 
any lazaret or other place appointed in that behalf, may be seized and apprehended by any constable or 
other peace officer, or by any other person whatever, and carried before a justice of the peace, who may 
grant his warrant for conveying such person to the vessel, lazaret, or other place from which he shall have 
escaped, or for confining him in any place of safe custody (not being a public gaol) until directions can be 
obtained from the privy council. 

Knowingly and wilfully forging or counterfeiting, interlining, erasing, or altering, or procuring to bo 
forged, Ac., any certificate directed by any order In council touching quarantine, or publishing the same 
as true, or uttering any such certificate with intent to obtain the effect of a true certificate, knowing 
Its contents to be false, are guilty of felony. 


What Vessels are liable to Quarantine, 

All vessels (as well ships of war as all others) with or without clean bills of health, coming — 

From or having touched at any place in the Mediterranean, or tlio West .Barbary on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

From any other place from wliich his Majesty shall from time to time adjudge It probable (and shall 
so declare by proclamation or order in council) that the plague, or any other infectious disease 
or distemper highly dangerous to the health of his Majesty’s subjects, may be brought. 

— They are considered as liable to quarantine from the time of their leaving any of the said 

places. 

All vessels having communication with any of the before-mentioned ships or vessels, or rerelving— 

Any person wliateVcr from or out of such vessel, whether such person shall have come from any of the 
said places, or shall have gone on board of such vessel, cither in the course of her voyage, 6r upon 
her arrival off the coast ol the U. Kingdom, &c. — Or, 

Any goods, wares, or merchandise, jackets, packages, baggage, wearing apparel, goods, letters, or any 
other articles whatever, from or out of sucit ship or vessel. 

Kote. — They are liable to qtiarantine from the time of their receiving nny such persons or goods. 

All vessels coming from any port or place in Europe without the Straits of Gibraltar, or on the 
continent of America, and having on board — 

Any of the articles enumerated (a list of which articles see in the Appendix) ; 

And not producing a declaration upon oath, made by the owner, proprietor, shipper, or consignee, stating 
either that such articles are not the growth, produce, or manufacture of Turkey, or of any jjlacu 
in Africa within the Straits of Gibraltar, or in the West Barbary on the Atlantic Ocean, or stating 
of what place they are the growth, produce, or manufacture. 

All vessels and boats receiving — 

Any of the said goods, wares, and merchandise, or other articles enumerated. 


Signals. 

For vessels with the plague or other highly Infectious disease actually on board — 

In the day time — A flag of yellow and black, borne quarterly, of 8 breadths of bunting, at the main 
topmast-head. 

In the night time—Two large signal lanterns, with a liglit therein, such ns are commonly used on board 
his Miyesty’s ships of war, one over tlie other, at the same mast-head. 

For vessels with clean bills of health — 

In the day time — A large yellow flag, of 6 breadths of bunting, at the main-topmnst-hend. 

In the night time— A large signal lant^n, with a light therein, such as is commonly used on board 
his Majesty’s ships ef war, at tlie same mast-head. 

For vessels without clean bills of health — 

In the day time — A large yellow flag, With a circular mark or ball, entirely black. In the middle thereof, 
whose diameter shall be equal to 2 brCadths of bunting, at the maln-topmast-head. 

In the night time — Same as for vessels with clean bills of health. 

'Note — Every commander or master of a vessel about to sail for the Mediterranean, or for any place 
respecting which an order in council shall belli force, subjecting vessels coming from thence to Quaran¬ 
tine, to be provided with the quarantine signals above mentioned, and to keep the same on board, to Im 
used on his return to the U. Kingdom. 

Any commander or master hoisting either of the said quarantine signals, by day or night, knowing 
that his vessel is not liable to quarantine, Incurs a penalty of 50/. 


Appendix. — A List qf Articles enumerated considered as most liable to Infection, 


Appftrel of all kinds 

A rtilicisi- fiowers 

Bast or any articles made thereof 

Beads, bracelets, or necklacus In strings 

JletU and bed ticks 

Books 

Btooins ofaTl kinds 
Brushes of all sorts 
Iturdcti 
CoiiiteU 


iftanvass 
Carmenia wood 
CarpeU 

Cordage not tarred 
Cotton wool 
Cotton yam 
Cotton thread 

All arUcles wholly made of or mixed 
with cotton, sUk, wool, thread, or yam 
Down 


Feathers 

Flax 

Furriers’ waste 
OoAift’ hAir 

Gold or silver oa thread, cotton, hair, 
wool, or silk, or any other subsunca 
herein«b«/bre me|Mion«d 
Grogratn 

Hats, caps, or bonnets of straw, chip, 
cane, or any other material 



Hcmw 

Horn 

Horn an<l horn t<p* 

Hair of all soru 
J c ither 
Linen 

f.ute strin)^, bathings or harp strings 

Maps 

Mattresses 

Mats and malting 

Mohair yam 

Nets new or old 

I'a^Htr 
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Pankthrond 

Farrhinent 

Felts 

Flatting of bast, chip, cane, slrasr, 
horse hair 
ills 


Quille 

Rags 


.Sails and sail cloths 

Silk, vi^. —crapes, and tiffanies, husks 
and knubs, raw silk, thrown and or* 
ganzine silk, waste silk, wrought silk 
Skins, liidc^ and furs, and paru or pieces 
of skins, nides, and furs, whether un- 
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dressed, or in part or wholly <tinnc\1, 
tawed, or dressed 

Sponges , , . 

Straw, or any article made or mixed 
with straw 

Stockings of all sorts 

Threatl, tow, reilum, whisks, wool wIkn 
ther raw or anywise wrought 

Vam of all sorts 

And all otlter goods whatsoever. If IhfTT 
shall have arrived In or with packages 
consisting wholly or in part of any of 
the said articles. 


Qiiarantinb Ports._ For Vessels liable to dnarantine not comina from any Place actually infected, 

nor hating any Infection actually on Board. 


IVilhput clean Dilte ((f Health. 

All vessels, ships of war, 5tc. as hereln-after snocillcd, to 
perforin miarantine at Stuiulffttie Creek or Hi(Ji>ftl Hut>en. 

Slilps oi war, transports, or other ships in the actual service 
of government, under the command of a coinmissionctl officer 
In tlie service of his Majesty's navy, whithersoever hound, to 
|ferform ouarantine at the M<ilherhank,neax PurUtnouth,et a 
place marked out liy yellow liiioys. 

With clean BilU <}f Health. 

All ships and vessels bound to the following places, to per¬ 
form ipiarantine at Hmuilgatc Creek ; — 

I.ondon. )loohe-.ter, Faversham, or any creeks or places be¬ 
longing to or within any or either of the .diovc t>orts. 

All shi|ts and vessels lioiind to the f iltowing places, to jii»r- 
form quarantine- at iVhiteInKjth Umd, between Halt and 
CrimMliu: _ 

' ■ ‘ Wi beach 


(1 linshy 
Hall 

Kikllington 

Si arhoruugh 

Whitby 

Stockton* 

Sunderland 

Newcastle 

Berwick 


M aldon 
llolchester 
Harwich 
Ipswich 
\voo<l bridge 
A Idborough 
Southwold 
Yarinoitth 
Blai'kney and Clay 
Wells 
Lynn 

And any creeks or places lielonglng to or wlllun any or either 
of the above jiorts. 

All ships and vessels Ixiund to the following places, to tier- 
form quarantine at Batnbon' Pool near Livetiutuk, or Miljbrd 
Ituren t — 

Carlisle I Llvertiool 

IVhiteharen I Chester 

J.anc.ister Beaumaris 

Preston I Isle of M an 

And any creeks or places belonging to or within any or either 
of the above ports. 

Alt shijis and ves><ls bound to the following places, to per¬ 
form miar.uitine at tite JUutherhank. near Purltmuulh: — 
R.indwtch I Arundel 

I'f.d I Chichester 

Dover I Portsmouth 

live I Southampton 

Niiwhaven Cowes 

Shoreliain 1 

And any creeks or places lielonging to or wiUtin any or either 
ofthc above ports. 

All ships and vessels iMiind to the following pl.tces. to per- 
form quarantine at St, Jtiti't Pont, within the mouth of the 
harlKwr of Pultnoulh : — 


Ill 


Kxeter 
Dartmouth 
Plymouth 
IxMie 

And any creeks oi 


Pen/ance 
Keilly 

r places lielonging to or within any or either 
of the above ports. 

All ships and vessels liound to the following places, to i>or- 
fonn quarantine at King Riutd and Portehnte Pitt; — 
Hrldgcwnter I Cbeiismw 

Minriiead I rnnlltr 

Hrbtol Swansea 

(jloucester I ... 

And any creeks or places belonging to or within any or either 
of the aliovtf ports. 

AH ships and vessels liound to the foliowing jilaces, to iier- 
fo^ quarantine at JUilford Haven: — 

’ ' Llatveily 


P.id'.iow 
Rideford 
R lTn^ta^lle 
1 Ifracomlio 


Pembroke 

Milford 

Cardigan 

Aberystwith 


Or any creeks or places belonging to or within any or either of 
the aliove (lorts. 

Alfshlps and vesseUliound to the following places, to i>eTfwrm 
quarantine at the MutherUtnk, near Ptiriemouth, or St.Juct'c 
Pool, wlibin the mouth of the harbour of PahnunUt: — 

•iersey 1 Sark 

tiuemsev I Alderney 

Or either of them, pr any part of them, or either of them. 
All ships and vessels liound to the following places, to iicr* 
Form quarantine at iHverkeithing Bay : — 

- - L.„. I 

Prestnnpana 
Dundee 


ports of 

Burrowstflocaa 
Alloa 
Dunbar 

Or any mginbcr, creek, or other place lielonging to or within 
any or either of tint above |iori«. 


Pertli 
Montroaa 
Aberdeea 


All ships and vessels liound to the following places, to per¬ 
form quarantine at Coch, In the Frith qf' t^yde ; — 

• * jf'Seot- I Rothsay 

^ WlllUna 


The western coast of Scot- 
land, com] ire bending the 
ports of Glasgow 
tireenock 
Jrvlno 

Camiihcll Town 
Obm 


Fort V 
Ayr 
Port Patrick 
Stranraer 
Wigtown 


Or any member, creek, or other place belonging to or within 
any or either of the above ports. 

AH ships and vessels bound to the following places, to iier- 
form quarantine at hn^keithing Dnu ; — 

The northern |iort8 of Scot- I Orkney 
bind, c«m]irei'iending the I Caithness 
{Hiri.s of Inverness Stornaway 

Zetland | 

Or any iiieinber, creek, or other ]>Iace belonging to or within 
any or either of the above ports. 

All ships and vessels bound to the following places, to i>er- 
forin quarantine at Holy Loch, In the Frith of Cl title : —. 

The south-west ports'of Scotland, comprehenuing the ports 
of Dumfries and Kircudbright, or any menitier, creek, or other 
jilace belonging to or within any or either of the above p<ir(s. 

Pretimiiiart/ Qaesluint. 

I. What Is the name of the vessel, and the name of the com- 
niander or master ? 

8. Are you the commander or master ? Where docs she be- 
long? 

.1. From whence do you come ? 

4. To what jilace ate you bound ? 

5. At what ports have vou touched since you left the port of 
your lading on your homeward voyage ? 

6. tl'hat vessels have you had intercourse or communication 
with on your (lassage, and from whence did they come? 

7. Did the plague or any other inf^tious disease or distemper 

prevail in any degre-e at the place from whence you saileil 
on your homeward voyage or at any of the places at 
whi«-h you have touclMid? If at any, say at which, and 
when. Are any iwrsons on lioard your ship suffering 
under any inrectloiis disease ? or have any )>«rsons died or 
liccn ill of a disease of that nature on the homeward pas¬ 
sage? and if any, what number? And if any have died 
or been ill of such dise.'we, were their bedding and clothes 
destroyed. * 

(If the vessel shall have sailed from any port fn Euroiie 
without the Straits, or on the continent of America.] 

8. Have you on Imard anv goods enumerated in this list 

[Handing u)> a list of articles enumerated.^ 

If you have, qiecify the same, and whether th^ *re of the 
growth, prialuce, or inamifkcture of Turkey, or ofanv place In 
Africa within the Straits of Gibraltar, or In the west Bar- 
bary on the A tiantic Grean, or of what other pla(« ? Have you 
any dccLtratlon to ]irove of what place they are the growth, 
jirtMliice, or manufacture ? 

[If the vessel comes from the Metliterrancan, nr ft-om nnv 
other place res]>ectiim which tluTe Is any order in couneft 
in force concerning quarantlne.l 
0. Have you .any, ancl what bill of health ? 

10. What numlier of officers, mariners, and passengers have 
you on boanl ? 

[And in cases of vessels coming from or having touched at 
any jMirt or ]ilace on the continent of A inerica, or the islands 
adjacent thereto, or coming from or having touchetl at any 
IKirts in the West Imnes, the following questions ase to be 
put, in addition to the aforesaid questions ;] 

11. In the course of your voyage have any ]i«rsons on board 
sutrered from s'ekness of any kind ? What was the na¬ 
ture of such sickness? and when did it prevail ? How 
many iiersons were affeeted by it ? and have any of them 
diesl in tlie course of the voyage ? 

12. How long after sailing friim jour ]iort. of lading, or having 
touched at any jiort on the continent of America or the 
islands adjacent (hereto, or any of the jiorfs in the West 
Indies, was the first ajqiearance of disease oliservetl ^ 

15. How havl the persons attacketl been em]il(^ed before they 
came on iMiard ? 

14. Had they been employed In loading or unloading the vessel 
before they left the jwrt ? 

15. Had the place which they inhabited, liefore tliey sailed, the 
reputation of being healthy ? or was it sul^ject particularly 
to the fever Incident to the country ? 

16. Had the fever been frequent in the jilace before the vessel 
sailed .•* 

17. Did the ]>ersons who were HI on lioartl your vessel foil sick 
nearly aliout Die same time, or within a few days of each 
other? Or, did the dlMirder Kjtread successively from 
ono to anotlier, ami increase conslder.'ddy ? Or, did It 
aliate gradually, and ce<sse to multiply as the distance 
from the poru you sailed from or touched at as aforesaUL 
Increased ? 

18. What was thejpreafest numlier of persons HI at the most 
sickly fieriod of your voyage * 

10. What was the whole number of j>ersons on board your 
vessel when you saileil f 

20. What is (he whole number of itcrsons now ill on board your 
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S1 Can you ilate what wore the symptoms of Blnetn with which 
your crew were flrst ntiafked ; and what was the daily suc¬ 
cession and change in them till their death ? 

Vl Wlictlicr any and what midicineti have licen used ? and 
what methods have been adopted to prevent Ita spreading 
among the crew ? .... 

23. Whether niuntion has been paid to cleanltnesa and ven¬ 
tilation on lioard }our vessel? 

24. When did you sail from the port or place from whence you 
took on board your outward cargo ? and at wliat place did 
you touch before you arrived at the port or place where 
you tt«ik in your prewnt cargo ? 

25. J>id you carry any bill of liealth with you to the port or 

i ilace wiicre you took In the cargo you have now on hoard ? 
-'roin wh.at pl.ice? Were the said bills of health clean 
unclean, or suspected ? 


^ Quarantine Queeiloiit, 

1. What is the name of the vessel, and tlie name of her com¬ 
mander or master ? 

2. Are you the commander or master ? 

.3, 'I'o wh.it port or plat e does she belong ? 

4. \Vlien did you sail from the jiort o«- place ftrom whence you 
took on lioard your outward cargo ? and at what places did 
you touch before you arrived attlieport or place where you 
took in your present cargo ? 

B. Ihd you carry any hill or bills of health with you to the 
port or pl.ice where you took in the cargo you have now on 
lioard ? From what phaces ? Were the said bills of health 
clean, unclean, or suspected? 

6. I'i’oiii what port or phicc docs she now come ? When did 
you sail from such port or place ? and at what place or 

V laces have you toucnetl in the course of the voyage ? 

lave you any bill or bills of liealth on lioard ? From what 
place or places? Are the same clean, unclean, or sus- 

a iected ? rrotiuce them. 

f the vessel shall have sailed from any port or pl.ice in 
Europe w iihout the Straits, or on the continent of Ame¬ 
rica.] 

8. l)f what articles does your cargo consist? Have you on 
board any goods enumeratetl in this list ? 

[il.uidlug up a list of articles, enunieraled.l 
If yon liave, specify tlie same, and wlietliur they are of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of I'urkey, or of any plai-e 
in Afnija, within the Straits of (iiliraltar, or in the West 
Harb.iry on the Atlantic Ooeiin, or of what other place. 
Haie you any det laratioii to prove of what place they aie 
the growth, prodvice, or msmif)tcuire ? 

9. At wliat place or places w.u tlie cargo or any part thereof 
taken on boaid ? On what day did you arrive at the pl.-tre 
, or plates where you took in the whole, or any and wliat 
part ot the cargo? .\nd on wliat day did you sail from 
such place or places And what part of your cargo was taken 
in at e.icli place, and when ? 

iO. Dill the jiKsgue or any other Infectious disease or distemjier 
prevail in any degree at the pl.icei from whence you s<dled, 
or .'it tiny of tiic places at wliich your cargo was taken on 
board, or at which you touclied ? Xf at any, laiy at whicli, 
and wlieii. 

11, Did you hear of any report, or are you aware of any sus¬ 
picion having cxisteil, at the time of your sailing, that the 
jilague or any other infectious disease |)revaited at tlie 
place from wlieiice you sailctl, or at any other place in tlie 
JVIcdltcrraneaii (or in America or the West Indies, as the 
case may lie} ? 

12. Wliat number of oflicers, mariners, p.nssengers, or other 
persons have you on lioard ? Descrilie the number of each. 
1.3. .\t wliat imrt did you lake on lioard your pa-ssengers ? 

14. .We#thcy residents at that pl.ice, or had they been em- 
Iiarked as passengers on hoard any other ves.M*l from any 
otlier places ? and from what pl.ace-. and at what time? 
li. Do tlie said otficers, mariners, passengers, and otlier 
persons consist of the same individuals as were on boaril 
at tlie port from which you sailed upon your homew.ird 
voyage? If any other iiersons have been taken on Isiard, 
or if any of youV olflcers, crew, or passengers have quilted 
your vessel since you sailed from such port, or before your 
arrival at tills pl.ice, or If any other alterations in that re¬ 
spect have taken place, specify the same, the causes and 
the time or times of such alterations. 


16. >Vhat number of pelrsons (if any) have diet! on board during 
the voyage outwards and homewards, or at any port at 
which you have touched ? When, au<t in what pan of the 
voyage dkl suuli person or persons die ? Of what disease or 
distemiier ? 

17. Have any of your ofRcers, mariners, or other persons of 
Toiir crew, who sailed with you on your outward voyage, 
dl^ or lefr the vessel ? 

18. In the course of your voy.igo outwards or homewards, or 
at any port at which you have touched, have any persoiw 
on board sullered from sickness of any knid ? What was 
the nature of such sickness? AVhen did it. prevail ? Mow 
many persons were ailected by it ? Are there any con¬ 
valescents on lioard ? Or, are all persona on board at 
present ill good health ? 

19. Were any ot tliose who dietl, or who h.ave been sick in the 
course oi the voy age, or any port at wliichyoii liiive touched, 
ntteoted, or 8us|iectcil to have beeu Hflecicd, by any In¬ 
fectious disease or distemper ? Were the bedding and 
clotlies of such diseased and sick persons destroyed ? If so, 
when and in what manner were any of the {iersons 4m. 
metiiately employed about the sick afterwards taken ill ? it 

' so, of what ilfscace ? and In how many days after having 
lieen so employed ? 

20. At what precise time did such deaths happtm ? In how 
many days after lieing indisposed did the sick die ? What 
w ere the ino-t olivious upiiearanres of the disease ? 

21. Have you spoken to or otherwise liad any communication 
with any vessels at sea, during the voyage ? What Were 
the naine.s of such vessels ? and to what country, pott, or 
place did they lieJong r From wliat jiorts or pl.-ices were 
they coming, oral what ports or placesh.-id they touclied on 
their voyage and to wli.at country, ports, or places were 
they bound ? What was the nature of (lie cunimuntcatiou 
held ? What do you know respecting tlie state of health 
on lioard sucli vessels ■' 

22. Have there lieen any letters, parcels, or other articles de¬ 
livered out of or received into your vessel, from any vessel 
or boat met with on the vov.ige, or lietorc or since your 
arrival at this place ? And what were such letters, parcels, 
or articles? And where were the same delivered or re¬ 
ceived ? ai\d Into or out of'what vevsel «r boat ? 

23. Have you any packages or parcels w hicli you have taken 
charge of? It so, what are tlieir contents? and when 
and -A here did you take them on liu.ird ? 

21. AVhat pilots or oilier persons from *lie shores of the IT, 
Kingdom, or from the isl.inds of Mcilly, Guernsey, Jersev, 
Alilermy, Sark, or Mnn, have lieen or are now on bo,ml 
yobr vessel, or have h.id any communication whatevi r 
witli tlie ship's l oinpany, or any of the ji.-ivsengcis, dtirirg 
the voyage homew.nds, or liefore or since >onr arrival at 
this place? If any such pilots or other persons havciome 
on lioard, and have afterwards (piitted your vess«*l, sjiei ily 
tlie names of sucli persons, and tlie lime, manner, andoir- 
cuinst.inces of tlieir so quitting your ves.sel. 

25. Did you le.-ive any Hrifsh vessels at any of the ports sou 
s.iil«a from? If you did, mention their names and tlie 
names of tlieir commanders. 

26. Weie such vessels loading? were they near tiieir de- 
panure? and w hither were they hound ? 

27. Dili you ine<>t witli any British vessels at any ofthe places 
you touclied at ? If you <iid, s.ay when, wiiero, and wh.it 
were the names and destinations of sueti vessels; and to 
what ports or places did tliey lielong ? 

28. Do you know whetlier any’foreign vessels loading at (lie 
|Kirt from which you sailetf, were bound beyond tlie ^traits 
of Gihraltnr? And if so, what were tliey ? and whither 
ytere they liound ? 

29. Do you know whether any yicrson whatever employed in 
loading your vessel, or in bringing any arlieh's into it, or 
having any eommuniculion on l.o.ird thereof, was taken 
ill during such em]iloyiTient or coininunleation ? or whe¬ 
ther, hy the absence of such jierson or {icrsons m the course 
of such employment, any suspicion was entertained of tluir 
having lieen ill ? If so, of what di<M;ase ■' 

50. Do you know whetlier or not your cargo, or any part there¬ 
of, had bi’en long in warehouse liefoie its lieing tnken on 
board? Ifyou do, say how long. Have you any kiiowhdge 
of Its being pack^ or handleil on sliore, or comeicd from 
shore, or stuwetl on lioard, by persons alieeted wilh tlie 
plague or any other Infectious dise.use or distemper ? 


QUASSIA ^Ger. Quassienholz ; Fr. Bois de quasste ; Sp, Z^eno de quassia^^ a heaxu 
tiful tall tree ( Quassia amara), growing in North and South America, and the West 
Indies. The wood is of a pale yellow colour, and inodorous. Taste intensely bitter. 

It is pretty extensively employed In the materia medlca ; and It is said by Dr. Cullen thaf* it will dn 
all that any pure and simple bitter can do.”— {Rees' Cyclop<zdia, art. Quassia.) It has been alleged 
that it is sometimes used by the brewers of pale and other ales, instead of or along with hops ; but the 
use of it for this purpose Is prohibited under severe pen.nlties_(See Alk and BBBR.'p. 8.) When im¬ 

ported it is In billets, which, previously to their being infused, are reduced to chips, or rasped by tho 
druggists. Its price in bond varies from 20jf. to SOs. a cwt. A prohibitory duty of 8/, 17*. 6rf. a cwt. was 
imnosed on quassia down to 1842, when it was reduced by Sir Robert Peel to 10*. 6</. (10*.-F .*> per cenM ; 
and it ha.s been farther reduced in 18.53 to 1*. a cwt. In 1862 the liniiorts and exports of the article 
amounted respectively to 675 and 516 cwt. 

QUEBEC, the capital of Canada, and of the British possessions in North America, 
on the north-west bank of the river St. Lawrence, about 340 miles from its mouth, in 
lat. 46° 48' 49" N,, Ion. 71° 10' 45" W, Population, in 1850, 40,233. 

Quebec is situated on a ridge, or promontory, formed by the St. Lawrence on the 
S. and W., and the river St. Charles on the E, The extremity of this headland, 
called Cape Diamond, is about 345 feet above the level of the water, and on it the 
citadel is built. The town extends from the citadel, principally in a north-east 
tlirection, down to the water; and is, from the difference of elevation, divided into the 
upper nnd lower towns. The fortifientions, which are very strong, extend across the 
peninsula; the circuit within tliem being about 2 J miles. From their situation many of 
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the streets are uneven i they are also^ for the most part, narrow; but they arc cither well 
paved or Macadamised. The greater number of the houses are built of stone, with 
shingle roofs. Some of the public buildings are elegant, and well adapted for their pur¬ 
poses. I'hc harbour, or basin, lies between the town and the island of Orleans. It is 
safe and commodious: the water is about 28 fathoms deep, with a tide rising from 17 
to 18 feet; and at springs from fiS to 25 ditto. Quebec was founded by the French.in 
1608. In 1629, it was taken by the English ; but was restored in 1632. It was again 
taken by the English under General Wolfe, who fell in the engagement, in 1759; and 
was finally ceded to us by the treaty-of Paris in 1763. 

The rapid increase of population in, and of emigration to, Upper Canada has occa¬ 
sioned a proportional increase of intercourse between Quebec and Montreal, and the 
Canadian ports on Lakes Ontario, Eric, &c. The first steam-boat that plied on the 
St, Lawrence was launched in 1812; but there arc now a great many steamers, 
some of them of large burden, employed in the conveyance of goods and passengers 
between Quebec and Montreal; and in the trade between Quebec and Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. And by means of the Ridcau and Welland canals, an uninterrupted line of 
steam communication is formed between the Atlantic and Amhej*stburgh, one of the 
remote settlements of Upper Canada, a distance of more than 1,500 miles; which is 
now extended through lake Huron to the western extremity of lake Superior, about 
700 miles beyond Amherstburgh; giving to Quebec a command of internal navigation 
inferior only to that of New Orleans. The navigation at Quebec closes at the end of 
November or beginning of December, and opens in April. Below Quebec the river is 
seldom frozen over; but the masses of floating ice, kept in constant agitation by the 
flux and reflux of the tide, render navigation impracticable. The waters of the St. 
Lawrence are very pure ; and in point of depth and magnitude it is one of the noblest 
rivers in the world.(Roac/irWe’s British Dommions in America, vol. i. p. 272.) 
Quebec is a free warehousing port. 

Tht trade of Quebec is very extensive. It engrosses, with Montreal, almost the 
entire trade of the province with the mother country, the W. Indies, &c. Great numbers 
of emigrants leave this country for Canada; but the larger number subsequently re- 
cmigrate to the U. States. It has a regular intercourse, by means of steamers, with 
Montreal, and other ports higher up the St, Lawrence, and with Halifax, and other ports 
on the Atlantic. Still, however, it must not be forgotten that in so far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned, the trade with Canada and Qtiebec is, in some degree, forced 
and factitious, and has not been a source of profit, but the reverse. In former years it 
was, in fact, mainly a consequence of the discriminating duties laid in our ports on tim¬ 
ber from the N. of Europe; and but for this preposterous arrangement, the trade between 
Great Britain and Quebec would have been extremely .unimportant. Now, however, 
some branches of the trade appear to have acquired a solid footing; and notwithstanding 
the reduction of the discriminating duties in favour of Baltic timber, the in^ports 
from Canada and other parts of British America of red-pine, and of pine and spruce 
planks, especially the latter, have of late very largely increased. Excepting timber, furs 
and ashes are the most important articles sent from Canada. A considerable part of 
the corn and flour exported from Quebec is the growth of the U. States. Tlie principal 
articles of import into Canada con.sist of eprn, cottons. Woollens, silk, ahd other manu¬ 
factured goods; glass ware, spirits and wines, iron and hardware, sugar and tea, &c, 
'I’hc total value of the imports into Canada (of which, however, by far the largest 
portion goes to Montreal) in 1848 amounted to 2,107,164/. currency (24*. 4</. cur. 
= 20s. ster.). Declared value of British produce and manufactures exported to Ca¬ 
nada in 1851, 2,451,531/. 

It is material, however, to bear in mind, that little more than half the imports are 
paid for by the exports; tlicy are, in fact, principally paid for by the Treasury at 
home, and are to be regarded as the means sent out by England to pay the troops and 
meet the other heavy expenses she has to incur in the preservation of this unprofitable 
colony. 


Account of the Number of Vessels and their TonnaRC, which arrived .at the Port of Quebec, including 
those bound for Montreal, from Sea, and the Number of Passengers that came by tlicm, from 18 u; to 
1850, inclusive. 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tons, 

I assengers. 

1818 

1.448 

573,104 

3?.753 

1847 

1,17.x 

471,545 

97,58* 

1848 

1,011 

4S6,!»fi8 

*8,5*61 


1,064 

431,05.x 

38,4 9-t 

1850 

1,479 

4.14 ,‘291 



Of the vessels that arrived at Quebec in 1850, U6 were foreign, viz., 45 Norwegian, 24 American (U. S.), 
19 Prussian, 3 Russian, 2 Portuguese, 1 Hanoverian, I Swedish, And 1 Dutch. 

• During the year, 1,054 vessels cleared at the port of Quel^ec; they were almost excluatvelj employed 
in the export of timber, and were nearly all of large tonnage. 
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Account of the Cargoci of Timber, Deals, Ac., Imported into the U. Kingdom from British America 
and the Baltic, during each of the Twelve Years ending Ist February, 1861. 


Years ending 

1st February. 

BrlUsh America. 

Baltic. 

•' Vowels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1840 

339 

170,.'»9I 

58 

17,415 

1811 

2.30 

13.3,HiO 

48 

14,100 

1842 

318 

174,918 

40 

11,923 

184.3 

165 

91,179 

32 

11,2.39 

1844 

311 

154,518 

61 

17,253 

1845 

869 

180,411 * 

5i 

14,141 

1846 

453 

2.39,8.54 

113 

83,792 

|84f 

461 

215.799 

1.37 

33,762 

1848 

314 

172,427 

84 

26,564 

1819 

316 

196.186 

81 

26,163 

18.^0 

395 

1 225.783 

57 

14,141 

1851 

.366 

209.731 

4.3 

11,768 


Value of Exports from Quebec and Montreal. 


Years. 

Quebec. 

Montreal. 

Total Currency. 


£ 


4. 

£ 


4. 

£ 

#• 

4. 

ISIt 

1.727,726 

15 

1 

700.070 

2 

9 

2,427,796 

17 

lU 

1812 

991,489 

8 

0 

728.729 

14 

9 

l,7tt\2l9 

3 

6 

1813 

1.367,651 

17 

5 

388.199 

1 

0 

1,755.850 

IS 

5 

1844 

1.186,848 

17 

9 

754,231 

2 

8 

2,241,080 

0 

5 

1845 

2,056,851 

1 

1 

720,797 

7 

8 

2,777,648 

8 

9 

1846 

1,866,4.56 

18 

5 

658 A38 

6 

8 

2,524,795 

5 

1 

1847 

1.8.31,399 

13 

0 

818,982 

18 

1(1 

2,686,382 

11 

10 

1848 

1,357 ,.326 

6 

1 

391,841 

5 

0 

1,749,167 

11 

1 


' Value of Imports at Quebec and Montreal. 


Years. 

Quebec. 


Montreal. 

Total Currency. 


£ 


4. 

£ ' 


4. 

£ 

«. d. 

1811 

217,916 

11 

3 

2.068,1.3.5 

17 

10 

2,286,0.52 

12 1 

1842 

216,669 

13 

11 

2,021,106 

12 

1 

' 2,2.37,776 

6 0 

1843 

402,227 

5 

0 

1,289,-571 

1 

5 

1,691,798 

6 6 

1844 

6.55,868 

1.5 

8 

2,47.5,0.84 

5 

8 

5,1.30,953 

1 4 

1815 

712,.398 

10 

10 

2,620,252 

3 

2 

.3,.3.32,6.50 

14 0 

1816 

756,982 

11 

5 1 

2,.303,908 

12 

11 

3,654,891 

4 4 

1847 

796,917 

9 


2,66.3,440 

n 

11 

2,860,-357 

1 1 

1818 

625,845 

2 

11 1 

1,481,418 

17 

9 

2.107,261 

0 8 


Account of the Quantities of the principal Articles imported into the United Kingdom from the British 
North American Colonies in 1848. 


QuantiUet imported. 


Aahet, pearl and pot 
Beef, uitwl . 

Wheat of B. posseMiont 
Wheat-flour of B. voKseMions 
Fish, of Briiiith taking 
Oil, train and spermaceti, of 1 
Pork, salted 

Skins and fius, undressed, viz. 

^or 
Bearer 
Foa . 

Ern* 

Marten 
Mink 
Musquash 
Ott^ 

Seal 
Wolf 

TimiMw, not sawn or split, of B. possessions 
1^1, battens, or other Umber, sawn or split, of B. posseuions 


88,862 

3,A29 

27,120 

6.^1.475 

94,001 

11,2.37 

2,335 

6,203 
41,001 
26,738 
47,168 
122,225 
42,998 
243,089 
10,633 
530,997 
8,62.3 
69.3,2.35 
496,081 
30,.340 


Statement showing the Coins chiefly in use in the British North American Colonies, with their Values 
in the respective Colonies, in Halifax Currency (Fractions omitted). 


Eastern 
(Lower) 


Western 

(Upper) 

Canada. 



Prince Edward’s lsland.| 

land. 

Island 

Currency. 

Halifax 

Currency. 

£ *. 4 . 

£ e. 4 . 

£ «. 4 . 


1 10 0 

12 2 

. 

3 2 6 

2 10 O 

3 16 6 



0 5 6 

0 7 6 

0 5 6 

0 X 2 

0X6 

Oil 

0 5 0 

0 6 3 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 6 3 

0 6 0 


0 6 3 

0 5 0 


Gold. 

British sorereign . « . 

British guinea ... 
American eagle, coined befbre July 1. 

Ditto, coined since ... 
Spanish milled doubloons • . 

SiLTBR. 

British crown (half-crown in pro¬ 
portion) .... 
8hil ling (sixpence In proportion) . 
French crown ... 
French half-croWn . « - 

American dollar . • - 

Spanish milled dollar 
South American dollar 
Mexican dollar (coined in 1831,1832i 
or 18.3.3) .... 

Pistareen . . . . 

French five-franc piece 


2 10 0 
2 10 0 
a 14 6 


2 13 4 

2 lO O 

3 14 6 


0 6 0 
0 13 
0 6 6 


Paper Currency. — There is no established government bank In the province; but there are several 
private chartered bankSi of which the Quebec Bank Is the principal. We subjoin a statement of tlic/ 













QUERCITRON BARK. — QUILLS. 

OffloUl lUturn* of Ui« Four under.metitloned CBunda Hank*, 
f r the fi Montht firoin the In Sei>temt>er, 18la, to the 'i»lh 


I0S7 


Banks. 

At. 

Amount of 
Notes in 
circ. 

'111 


At. Debt 
due to 
Public. 

At. 

Amount of 
Specie. 

Montreal 
U.immerclal 
City - 
Quebec 

Total 

£ 

429.711 

186,059 

8.3,68.3 

48,894 

748,3.38 

2217222 

91,568 

27,829 

40,66.3 

£ 

94,773 

31,809 

6,722 

19,625 

£ 

74.5,706 

309,127 

118.234 

109,173 

; 159,982 
52,753 
2.3,88.3 
83,17l| 

381,273 152,929'1,2H2,540' 

259,789* 


The prlcM Bhares, In March, 1850, were as follows, viju - 
— Montreal Bank, 3 i>er cent. prem.; Ooinmorcial Bank, 8 
per cent, City llank, 30 per cent, tils, ; Bonk of British 
North Amerira, 17 pi r cent. dis. 

.^ccoiinf* kept In Halifax currency 
freights same at in England. 

Mtaturu. — Standard wine gallon, liquid measure of the 
province. The Canada minot tor all gram, &c. except where 
6|iecially agreed u{>on to the contrary; and this measure is 
aljout l-8th larger than the Winchester bushel. The English 
ll'inchcster bushel, when specially agreed for. The Palis 
foot, for all measures of lands grant^ previous to the cani|uest, 
and all measures of length, except an agreement U made to die 
contrary. The English foot, for measure of lands granted since 
the conquest, an<l wherever specially agreed upon, 'i'he stand¬ 
ard English yard for measuring all cloth*, oi stulIs, sold h> the 
yard or measure of length. The English ell, when specially 
agreed ui>oit. 

Raict qf Pilotage for the River St. Lawrence. 

Per Pool. 

From Ric to Queliec (15,3 miles distance) — £ $. d. 

From the kd to the 10th April, inclusive - *10 0 

From the Ist May to the loth Nov., inclusive • O 18 0 

Pioin the 11th to the 18th November, inclusive • 13 0 

From the tilth Nov. to the Ist March, Inclusive <18 0 

From Queliec to Bio — 

From the kd to the .30th April. Inclusive - - 0 18 0 

From the Ist May to the 10th November, Inclusive 0 }'» 9 
From the llth to the 18th November, inclusive - 1 0 9 

From the 19th Nov. to the 1st March, inclusive 15 9 

Hat»*8 of lillot water and poundage on pilot money are pav- 
able at the Naval OlRcc, by .masters and commanders of vessels. 

For every foot of water for which masters or commanders of 
vessels aru bound to pay their pilots, from Uic to Quebec, and 
ft 0111 Quebec to Bic, it. Od, currency per foot — 


For resselfl going to Three Rivers or Montreal, 4 
Of KNI to 150 tons, inclusive . . • ‘2 currency. 

Of 151 to i^K) tons, incluhlvo - • -S — 

OfkOI to 250 tons, inclusivo • • " i ~~ 

Of 251 tons and upwards • » 

On settling with pilots, masters or commanders of vessels, 
or the consignees of such vessels, are to deduct U. In the nound 
for the amount of the sums to l>« paid for pilotage, whli h will 
he exacted by the naval olBcer at clearing out; the some being 
funded by law, under the direction of the Trinity House, for 
the relief decayed pilots, their widows and children. 

Regulations Jhr the Payment qf Pilotage above Bic to Quebec. 
At or above the anchorage of the Brandy Pots, 2>3dt of the 
preient rate for a full pilotage. 

Above the point of Ist. Roc, i-3ddo. 

AiNjve the Point aux Pins, on the lie aux Gmes, and below 
Patrick’s Hole, l-4th d». 

£ s. d. 

At and above Patrick’s Hole - - • *13 4 

For shifting a vessel from one wharf to another, be¬ 
tween Br^haut’s wharf and Point k Carets ; or from 
or to the stream, IVoin or to any of the above wharfs 011 8 

For shifting a vessel from the stream, or from either 
of the above wharfs to St. Patrick’s Mole, or to 


— 31. 10s. 


and as £[ir as the River Cap Rouge '• • -13 4 

Rates above the Harbour qf Quebec. 

,, 1 If above 200 and not\ 

I exceeding 25t> tons / 

If above 250 tons *— < 1 /. 

.......I. I FromThreeRlvors, 

ceeUing 200 tons Ncuf.4/.curreiici. 
If above 200 tons') 
and not exceeding V 41. IQs. 

250 tons . -J 

If above 250 tons — SI, 10#. 

—,-, fFrom Montn-al, 

aliOve 1 hree I For vessels not ex- 1 and above 'i'hrea 
Rivers, ll/.cur -1 ceeding 200 tons 1 Rivers, 72, lu#. 

rency • “J L - 

rlf above 200 tons') 

*— 132. < and not exceeding >• 

1 250 tons . .J 

— 102. If above 250 tons — 102.1.3#, 

Pilots are at lilierty to leave vessels 48 hours after the 
arrive at the place of titcir destination. 

Quebec Almanac for 1848. 


Port Neuf, 
currency. 


To Three Rivers," 
or above Port 
Neuf, G2. cur* 
rency • 

— 71. 


-« 82. 
To Montreal, and 


currency. 

— 82.1.5#. 


Jiccount of the Declared Values of the principal Articles of British Produce and Manufacture exported 
to the British North American Colonies during 1848. 


ArUcIes. 

Declared 

Value. 

Articles. 

Declared 

Value. 

Apothecary wares ' « 

Apparel, slops, and haberdashery - 
Arnu and ammunition 

Bacon and hams • • 

Bc-cf and pork 

Beer and ale « - 

Books, printed • - 

Brats and cotton manufactures • 

Butter and cheese - • 

Cabinet and upholstery wares 

Coals, cinders, and culm « 

Cordage - - - 

Cotton manufactures, Including cotton yam 
Earthenware of all sorts 

Fishing tackle of all sorts 

Glass 

Hardwares and cutlery 

HbU of all BorU 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrought 
Lead and shot 


£ 

8,636 

211,889 

13,011 

126 

77 

4,785 

15,1.56 

9,737 

1^387 

4,960 

34,467 

42,067 

394,838 

27.279 
24,520 i 

15.280 
95,967 
17,119 

206,772 

9,140 

Leather, wrought and unwrought 

I Leather, saddlery and harness 
i Linen manufactures, including linen yam 

1 Musical instruments - 
1 Painters’colours 

Plate, plated ware. Jewellery, and watches 
' Salt . . - 

' Silk manufactures • - 

Soap and candles • 

Stationery ... 

Sugar, refined • 

1 'Pin and pewter wares, tin unwruught, and 
tin plates • 

Umbrellas and parasols 
< Woollen manufoctures, including yam 
j Other articles - . 

1 Aggregate value of British produce and ma^ 
I nufactures 


£ 

68,619 

2,.3.V1 

80,094 

2,532 

19,078 

8,305 

25,6.13 

54,955 

38,048 

27,721 

48,220 

19,250 

5,113 

107,624 

1,990.659 

^ The exports to tl 

lie same colonies in 1849 amounted to 42,279,193. | 


Montreal, the second town of Canada, is situated on the south side of an island of 
the same name, in the St, Lawrence, about 180 miles above Quebec, in lat. 45® 31' N., 
Ion. 73® 35' W. Population, in 1852, 57,715, being very considerably greater than 
tliat of Quebec, or of any other town in British America. The harbour is not large, 
but it is safe and commodious ; the facilities for navigation afforded by the noble river 
on which it is situated being such, that vessels of 600 tons*burden may ascend thus'far 
without difficulty. The North American fur trade principally centres in Montreal; 
which also enjoys the principal share of the commerce between Canada and the U. 
States. It is increasing faster than Quebec, or than any city in British America. Im¬ 
ports and exports included in those of Quebec. 

QUERCITRON BARK, the bark of a species of oak growing in mu y parts of 
North America. It is used^in dyeing yellow colours-(See Bark.) 

QUILLS (Fr. Plumes d derive; Ger. Posen^ Feder hid; It. Penne de scrivere; Rus, 
Stivoli} Sp. Canones para cscrt6ir), the hard and strong feather of the wings of geese, 
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ostriches, sw-ans, turkeys, crows, &c. used io writing. They are classified acepr^ing to 
the order in which they are fixed in the wing; the second and third quills. Wing the 
best. Crow quills are chiefly used for drawing. The goodness of quills is judged partly 
by the size of the barrels, but more by the weight; hence the denomination of quills of 14, 
15, &c. loths per mille^ each mille consisj^ng of 1,200 quills. The old duty on goose 
quills of 2s. Gd. per 1000, after being reduced to 6d. in 1842, was wholly repealed in 
1848. In 1852, 10,285,811 goose quills, and fil,200 swan do. were imported. Of iho 
former only 20,700 were re-exported. Quills are principally imported from Riga and 
other ports on the Baltic ; but those imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company and sold 
at their sales are superior to all others. We subjoin an 


Account of the Prices of-the various Descriptions of Quills in the London Markets in January, 1844. 


Undrpsiied gocM« quills.iniporteU 
from the BalUc and atihorted 
Into loths - - - 0 fl 

Swan quills. Imported from the 
Baltic and assorted in loths 0 5 
Goose quills, mixed. Imported 
bjF the Hutuon’. Bajr Coni|ianji 


d. £ t. d. 

0 to 3 10 0 pur mille. 
0—1 0 0 per 100. 


£ «. 

and sold at their annual sale - 0 10 
Mixetl swan qulllt, hy the same .3 O 
Irish some quills, mixed - 0 0 
Bn«;!Uh, ditto . .03 

Turkey quills, ditto • >04 

Knffllhh crow, ditto » .04 

EnKlish duck, ditto • >02 


6 .-0 1 
0 — 0 12 
0 — 0 7 
0-0 7 


d. 

0 iK*r mille. 
0 _ 

o per II). 

O ^ miUe. 
0 — 

0 — 

0 — 


R. 

RAGS (Du. Lompen, Vodden ; Fr. ChijffvSf Chiffons^ Drapeaux^ Drilles; Ger. 
Lumpen ; \i. Strascit Strazze ; lUis. 7'repje; Sp. Tropos,//t/rapo«), .shreds or fragments 
of worn linen, woollcif? or cotton cloth. ■ ITiough commonly held in little c.stimation, 
rags are of great importance in the arts, being used for various purpo.ses, but e.spccia]Iy 
in the manufacture of paper, most of which is entirely prepared from them. As the 
mode in which British rags arc collected must be '.veil known to every one, the following 
statements apply only to the trade in foreign rags. 

Woollen Rags. — Woollen and linen rags are imported in considerable quantities from 
the continent of Europe, and from Sicily. The woollen rags arc chiefly used for manure, 
especially in the culture of hops ; but rags of loose texture, and not too much worn or 
decayed, are unravelled and mixed up with fresh wool in the making of yarn; a practice 
more favourable to the chcapne.ss than to the strength and durability of the fabrics into 
wJiich this old wool is introduced. Woollen rags arc also used for making flocks or 
stuffing for beds, &c. ; this process is performed chiefly by the aid of the same kind of 
engines that prepare pulp for paper ; the.se wash the rags thoroughly, at the same lime 
that they grind and tear them out into separate threads and fibres. The chief importation 
of woollen rags is from Hamburg and Bremen; and there are some got from Rostock, 
but the quantity is trifling. The imports in 1852 amounted to 1,395 tons, of which 
none were re-exported. The price ranges from 5/. to 61. per ton, on such as are used 
for manure; and from 10/. to 13/. for coloured woollens of loose texture, and 15/. to 20/. 
for white of the same description. 

Linen Rags avQ principally imported from Rostock, Bremen, Hamburg, Leghorn, 
Ancona, Messina, Palermo, and Trieste. Their export from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, is strictly prohibited. The imports amounted in 1852 to 7,711 tons 
(including 15 tons pulp}, of which 155 tons were re-exported, being worth, at an average, 
from 20/. to 30/. per ton, freight included. Exclusive of the very large quantity col¬ 
lected at home, all the rags imported were, until very recently, employed in the manu¬ 
facture of paper; but the Americans, who have for sOme years been large importers 
from the Mediterranean and Hamburg, occasionally come into the London market, and 
purchase large quantities. The duty on rags was suppressed in 1845. 

The imported rag.s arc coarser and inferior in aiipcarance to the English ; but, being 
almost exclusively.linOn, they are stronger, and bear a price disproportioned to the ap¬ 
parent difference in quality : this disproportion has been materially augniented since the 
introduction of the process of boiling the rags in ley, and afterwards bleaching them 
with chlorine, has rendered foreign rags fit for making fine paper, and indeed,' in some 
respects, preferable for that purpose, by their affording greater strength of texture com¬ 
bined with equal whiteness of colour. 

'fhere is considerable vari'ety in the appearance of rags from difierent ports; but, in 
general, those from the north of Europe arc darker and stronger than those from tho 
IVIeditcrranean ports. The latter are chiefly the remains of outer garments, and have 
become whitened by expo.sure to tho sun and air; but since the improvements in 
bleaching, this does not enhance their value in the British market. Tlie rags ship))e(l 
from Trieste are chiefly collected in Hungary, It is only within these few years that 
we have brought rags from this port, which now furnishes us with considerable supplies. 
TSIost part of the rags collected in the Tuscan states, to the extent of 10,000 or 12,000 
bags a year, goes to America* . . . 
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Freight]! are,'at an arerage, a&out —Hamburg and Bremen, linen 15#* per ton, woollen, SOr,; nostock, 
SOs. { Ancona and Leghorn, 25r. to 35#. { Trieste and Sicily, 26#. to 36#, Linen rags are almost all selected 
and assorted previously to their shipment from the foreign port. Their distinguishing marks and prices 
per cwt. in th^ London market, January, 1844, wore as follows; via. 


Rostock. 

Bremen. 

Hamburi;. 

Trieste. 

Leghorn. 

8 P F P - J5.1*. 

K p p . 

F F . 

FX 15<.to 

S P F F - 
S I* P - 23^. 6d. 

F F . 20*. 

FX - 134. 

8 P P F, 21*. to 2.5*. 
8PP 21*. to 21*. 6rf, 

i F F IS*, to l!)*. 

FX 12*.6<f.tol3«. 

a P F P, 25*. 

SPP 2lU.toiSt.6d., 
SFP 17*. to 21*. 
SPX 1.3*.toi7*.C</. 

Pines, 23* -to 21*. 
•Seconds, 18*. to !•>*. 
Thirds, 1.3*. to 1 4*. CJ. 

' Sicily, 16*. to 17*. 


UAIL-ROAD, TRAM oa WAGGON ROAD, a species of road having tracks or 
ways formed of iron, stone, or other solid material, on which the wheels of the carriages 
passing along it run. The object in constructing such roads is, by diminishing the 
friction, to make a less amount of power adequate either to impel a carriage with a 
greater velocity, or to urge forward a greater load. 

Construction of liail-roads. —The friction on a perfectly level rail-road, properly con¬ 
structed, is estimated to amount to from ^^th to ,^th only of the friction on an ordinary 
level road ; so that, supposing the same force to be applied in both cases, it would move a 
weight from 10 to 7 times as great on the former as on the latter. But if there be a very 
moderate ascent, such as 1 foot in 50, which in an ordinary road would hardly he perceived, 
a great increase of power on the rail-road is required to overcome the resistance that is 
thus occasioned. The reason is, that the ordinary load on a level rail-road is about seve?! 
times as greata.fi on a common turnpike road ; so that when the force of gravity is brought 
into operation by an ascending plane, its opposing power, being proportioned to the loady 
is 7 times as great as on a common road. Ilence the vast importance of having rail-roads 
cither level or as nearly so as possible. 

It is also of great importance that rail-roads should be straight, or, at least, free from 
any abrupt curves. Carriages being kept on the road hy Jlanges on the wheels, it is 
obvious, that where the curves arc quick, the friction on the sides of the rails, and con¬ 
sequent retardation, must be very great. In the Manchester and Liverpool rail-road, 
the curves form segments of a circle which, if extended, would embrace a circumference 
of 15 miles. 

Iron rail-roads, the kind now generally used, arc of 2 descriptions. Tlie Jlat rally or 
tram rondy consists of cast-iron plates about 3 feet long, 4 inches broad, and^incltor 
1 inch thick, witli a flaunch, or turned up edge, on the inside, to guide the wlieelsof tlio 
carriage. The plates rest at each end on sleepers of stone or wood, sunk into the 
earth, and they are joined to each other so as to form a continuous horizontal pathway. 
They are, of course, double; and the distance between the opposite rails is from .3 to 

feet, according to the breadth of the carriage or waggon to be employed. 'TIjc edge 
raily which is found to be superior to the tram rail, is made either of wrought or cast 
iron ; if the latter be used, the rails are about 3 feet long, 3 or 4 inches broad, and. 
from 1 to 2 inches thick, being joined at the ends by cast metal sockets attached to tlie 
sleepers. The upper edge of the rail is generally made with a convex surface, to wliich 
the wheel of the carriage is attached by a groove made somewhat wider. When wrought 
iron is used, which is in many respects preferable, the bars are made of a smaller size, 
of a wedge shape, and from 12 to 18 feet long; but they are supported by sleepers, at 
the distance of every 3 feet. In the Liverpool railroad the bars are 15 feet long, 
and weigh 35 lbs. per lineal yard. Tlie waggons in common use run upon 4 wheels 
of from 2 to 3 feet in diameter. Rail-roads are either made double, 1 for going and 
I for returning ; or they are made with slidingsy where the carriages may pass each 
other. — (See the able and original Essays on Rail-roadsy by Charles Madareuy Esq y 
in the Scotsman for 1824; .see also Mr. Booth's Pamphlet on the Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester Rail-road; tlie articles on RailwaySy in the Encyc. Britannica, the Penny Cych- 

poediay §’c.) 

Speed of Carriages on Rail-roads, ^c .—The eflTcct of rail-roads in diminishing friction 
is familiar to every one; and they have long been used in various places of this and other 
countries, particularly in the vicinity of m'mes, for facilitating the transport of heavy 
loads. But it is only since the application of locomotive engines as a moving power, 
that they began powerfully to attract the public attention, and that their value has 
been fully appreciated. Tbese engines were first brought into use on th^ Darlington 
ahd Stockton rail-road, opened on the 27th of December, 1825 ; but it was not till the 
opening of the rail-way between Manchester and Liverpool that the vast importance of 
this novel means of intercourse was fully perceived. This splendid work, ^ough npw 
far surpassed in magnitude by other rail-roads, cost nearly a million sterling. It has the 
advantage of being nearly level; for, with the exception of a short distance at Rainhill, 
where it is inclined at the rate of 1 foot in 96, there is no greater inclination than in the 
ratio of Ifoot in 880. Tlie length of the railway is about 31 miles; and it was usual 
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from its opening to perform this journey in handsome carriages attached to the loc5- 
motive engines, in hours, or less 1 So far, indeed, as respects the facility of passing^ 
from the one to.the other, this railway has brought Manchester and Liverpool as near 
to each other as the western part of London is to the eastern part! 

The opening of this railway having toore than verified the most sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions as to the success of such undertakings, and gone far, in fact, to strike time and 
space out of the calculations of the traveller, gave an unprecedented stimulus to similar 
undertakings in all parts of the country; and, in no long period, there were hardly any 
two considerable places in Great Britain, how distant soever, which it was not pro¬ 
posed to connect by railways. An immense number of companies were formed, and a 
very large amount of capital subscribed, for carrying on these undertakings; and tliough, 
as was to be anticipated, not a few of them appear to have been commenced without 
due consideration, and hold out very inditferent prospects to the subscribers, there can 
be no doubt that the country has profited very greatly by the extraordinary facilities 
of intercourse which has been afforded by the railway system. 

Among the greater lines of railway now (1853) existing, may be specified that from 
London to Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow; which, taking it as it at present stands, 
is one of the greatest public works ever executed in any country, and is a striking result 
of the wealth, science, and civilisation of modern times. The railway from London 
to Bath, Bristol, and Exeter, is ahso a magnificent work ; and is, in some respects 
superior to any other in the kingdom. Among the other leading railways may be 
specified the Direct Noi thcrn line from London to Edinburgh ; the lines from London to 
^uthampton, Brighton, and Dover; the line from Chester to Holyhead, with the 
tubular bridge over the Menai Straits; the Etuitern Counties, and Oxford railways; 
and those from Edinburgh to Glasgow aud Ayr, from Edinburgh to Aberdeen, and a 
host of others. 

Railway Legislation, — But, notwithstanding the vast advantages which the opening 
of so many new and improved lines of communication have conferred on the country, 
we cannot help thinking that these advantages might have been much greater, and that, 
in the instance of railway legislation, the public interests have been overlooked to a 
degree that is not very excusable. It is, we admit, no easy matter to decide how far 
the interference of government should be carried in matters of this sort. But, at all 
events, this much is obvious, that when parliament is called upon to pass an act autho¬ 
rising private parties to execute a railway or other public work, it is bound to piovide, 
in os far as practicable, that the public interests shall not be prejudiced by such act, and 
that it should be framed so that it should not, cither when passed, or at any future 
period, stand in the way of the public advantage. VVe believe, however, that a little 
consideration will serve to satisfy most persons that this Important principle has, in the 
case of railways, and indeed of most descriptions of public works, been, in this country, 
all but wholly neglected. 

7'hc practice is for a railway act to authorise the company in whose favour it is 
granted, to appropriate a certain line of road, and to charge certain specified rates of 
toll on the passengers and goods to be conveyed by such road, not for 15, *20t or even 50 
years, but in all time to cornel Now, as it appears to us, this is a singularly injudicious 
arrangement on the part of the public. There is, between any two or more places that 
may be named, a certain railway line that is preferable to any other which can be pointed 
out. The probability is that this line will in all cases be the first to he selected ; and 
the act tliat gives it up to a company c onfers on thelatter a virtual and substantial mo¬ 
nopoly. The rates of charge imposed by the act are calculated to remunerate the 
projectors, supposing every thing to remain on its present footing. But the probability 
is that manufactures and population, in the places communicating by most lines of 
railway, will continue to increase in time to come, as they have done in time past; and 
it is all but certain that great improvements will be effected in the construction of 
roads and engines. Whatever, therefore, may he the chances of success at the outset, 
the fair presumption is, that most great lines of road will in the end be exceedingly 
productive. But, if we continue to abide by the present $ystem, the public will be 
effectually excluded fiom all participation in these prospective advantages; and a few 
private associations will be able to make enormous profits, by monopolising improve* 
ments, and keeping up the expense of transit at an exorbitantly high level. It is idle 
to trust to competition to remedy a grievance of this sort. There may only be one 
practicable line of railway between two places; and if so, no other can, of course, come 
into completion with it. But though this were not the case, a company in possession 
of the bestnne might, if an opposition were threatened, reduce its rates till^tbe opposition 
was defeated, and then raise them to the old level. Supposing, however, that a second 
road is made, its managers w'ould most likely come to an understanding with tiie first, 
so that the tolls, instead of being reduced by the instrumentality of the new road, may 
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be raised ; and wqyq it otherwise, the question is, was the second road r^lly necessary ? 
Could not the first road have sufficed for the whole traffic to be carried on by both lines ? 
If this be the case, it is clear the second road has been merely resorted to as a device for 
reducing the tolls charged on the first; as a mean% in fact, for doing that, by an outlay 
of some hundreds of thousands, or, it may be, millions of pounds, which might have been 
quite as effectually done by limiting the duration of the act authorising the first road, 
or by inserting a clause in it providing for the periodical revision of the tolls. 

We are clear. Indeed, that no act, anthorluing a private association to construct a railway or canal, to 
lay down gas pipes, to convoy water into a town, or for any such purpose, should ever be passed without 
reserving to parliament power periodically to revise the tolls granted under it. Such revision would 
secure to the public a participation in future improvements, not in the contemplation of the parties'when 
the project was entered upon ; and it would do this without in any degree clogging the spirit of enter¬ 
prise. Undertakings of this sort are not engaged in because there is a vague expectation, or even a con¬ 
siderable probability, of their yielding 20 or 30 per cent, profit some 30 or 40 years hence ; but because it 
is believed that they will immediately, or in the course of a few years, yield a reasonable profit; that is, 
a return of 8, 10, or 12 per cent. The chances of realising more than this at the distance of 20 or 23 
voars are rarely taken into account, and are worth very little indeed. This, however, is ail that would 
be taken away by the revision In question ; end while a reservation of this sort would not stand in the 
way of any legitimate enterprise, the history of several of our existing companies shows that It may come 
to be of essential Service to tl»e public. Had this principle been formerly acted upon in the formation of 
companies for the execution of public works, the charges on some of the principal lines of canal might, 
long since, have been reduced to less than half their present amount; and the w«ter brought into the 
city of Txmdon by the New River Company might have been sold for less than one fourth part what it 
now costs \ and so in a vast number of cases. 

It has been objected to the proposal now made, that the reserving to the public of power to revise the 
charges on railways, and other public works, would be of no use, inasmuch as the parties would qontrive 
so to swell their charges as to in.ikc their revenue appear not more than a fair return on their outlay. 
And such, most probably, would be the case, were the statements of the parties to be taken without ex¬ 
amination. But who ever proposed that this should be done ? If charges are to be revised, government 
must be authorised to appoint parties to inquire carefully into the management of all concerns with 
which it is proposed to interfere ; and it would be the duty of such parties to proscribe every useless ex¬ 
pense ; and to ascertain how the railway could l>e carried on, supposing it were wrought under a sy stem 
of open competition, and at the least expense, and to frame their report accordingly. 

And this principle, we are glad to say, was sanctioned in 1844, by the 7 8c S Viet. c. 83., which gives 
to government the option of purchasing, on certain condit ons, at the expiration of 21 years irom 
tlielr construction, all railways (ormed sub^equently to the passing ortho act. This statute, also, pro¬ 
vides for the publication of railway accounts, for the running of tlieap trains, &c. 

Regnlaiions for the Prevention of Accidents, — Consitlering the immense extent of rail¬ 
ways in this country, and the vast mimtier of passengers conveyed by them, the fewness 
of accidents is most remarkable. Indeed their greater security appears to be nowise 
inferior to their greater speed. Still, however, this is a matter in which as little ns 
possible should be left to accident or individual discretion; and considering the 
number of persons frequently conveyed by a single train, and the tremendous conse¬ 
quences that might ensue from a collision or other accident, all that it is possible to 
do should be done with a view to secure the safely of travellers by railways. And, 
should an accident occur, either through the neglect of regulations for their guidance, 
or from not complying with their provisions, the olFending parties should be subjecteil 
to penalties of a severe and stringent description. A government which neglects en¬ 
forcing precautions of this sort, neglects one of its most important ftinctions ; and allows 
the lives of those whom it is bound to protect to be endangered or sacrificed by the 
cupidity, ignorance, or carelessness of the managers and servants (how incompetent 
soever they may be) of every railway association in the kingdom. 

Railway Mania of 1845. llie summer and autumn of 1845 and the earlier portion 
of 1846 witnessed the rise and development of a most gigantic railway speculation or mania. 
Various circumstances conspired to bring this about. The advantages which railways 
conferred on the country generally, and especially on the districts through which they 
passed, recommended them to the public patronage and support. Most branches of 
industry were also, in 1845, in a more than ordinarily prosperous condition ; and large 
dividends (whether really derived from profits is questionable) being paid by some of 
the principal lines, their stock rapidly rose to a high price. These circumstances in¬ 
flamed the cupidity of the public, who began to imagine that speculation in railway 
shares afforded the shortest and easiest means of acquiring wealth. Hence an extra-' 
ordinary stimulus was given to all sorts of projects, which were multiplied with an 
almost inconceivable rapidity. Of these a few were well devised and judicious; and 
were patronised by gentlemen of wealth, respectability, and experience. But the great 
majority were of a totally opposite de.scription, being got up by parties anxious only to 
profit by the credulity of the public, and founded on plans which could not be executed, 
or which, if executed, would be ruinous. And yet such was the disposition of the 
public to take omne iynotum pro mayniJicOf that shares in these swindling devices, for 
such was their real character, were greedily bought up at high premiums, which, of 
course, went into the pockets of the members of parliament, attorneys, and ^^in^ers, by 
>vhom the traps had been set and the hooks baited. It is difficult, indeed, to imagine 
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any more disgraceful exhibition of fraud and quackery on the one part, and of folly and 
voracity on the other, than was displayed during the autumn of 1845 and the spring of 
1 846, by the manufacturers and buyers of railway shares. Some 700 or 800 new pro¬ 
jects, requiring, it was stated, a capital of about as many hundred millions, were spawned 
during this gambling saturnalia; and of these it would be a high estimate to say there 
were 100 which held out any legitimate prospect of remunerating their projectors. The 
great majority of the others were never, indeed, intended to do more than to transfer the 
money of the unwary dupes who bought shares into the pockets of the crafty directors 
by whom they were issued ; and thus far, some of them answered the views of their pro¬ 
jectors. Luckily, however, this was not the case with others; not a few of those who 
dug the pit-falls having themselves fallen into them| 

But despite the number of schemes that were abandoned, it is nevertheless true that 
in 1845 and 1846, no fewer than 347 acts were carried through parliament, authoris¬ 
ing the construction of 7,654 miles of railway, at an estimated cost of 190,344,087/. 
sterling. 

Under any circumstances, such gigantic, and generally ill-advised, undertakings 
must have involved the parties in vast loss. In this case the depressing influence of 
the heavy railway calls on the money market, having been increased by the failure 
of the potato crop of 1846, occasioned the greatest difficulty in obtaining pecuniary 
accommodations, and led to the crisis of 1847. Inconsequence many of the projects 
for which acts had been obtained sunk into oblivion, while others have been very im¬ 
perfectly carried out. An extraordinary fall has, also, taken place in the value of the 
stuck even of the best lines. And this is not to be wondered at. The vast expenses 
which many companies have incurred in overcoming the opposition to their uniler- 
takings, and in the construction of their lines, occasioned an outlay which, if it were to 
be met at all, could only be met by enforcing the severest economy in the management 
of the lines. This, however, even when there is a desire to enforce it, is carried out 
with difficulty. And in the case of railways, the interests of the engineers and others 
concerned in their management are usually opposed to those of the companies; so that 
it would be idle to expect that the affairs of the latter should generally exhibit any con¬ 
siderable portion of the care, vigilance, and economy manifested in private undertakings. 

The recklessness, too, with which the directors of the great or leading railways have 
engaged in subsidiary undertakings, or in the construction or purchase of branch lines 
many of which have been attended with heavy losses, has had a powerful influence in 
depressing the value of their property. For a while, too, all railway companies suffered 
more or less from the discredit and suspicion which, however undeservedly, have at¬ 
tached to railway boards. It was found that some leading directors, in whose sagacity 
and honesty the public reposed all but unlimited confidence, had been, in fact, nothing 
but gigantic swindlers; their sole object (in which it is to be hoped they have been 
disappointed) having been to enrich themselves by defrauding and robbing their consti¬ 
tuents and the public. And these disclosures also showed that, if the boards of director.i 
associated with the parties now referred to did not actively assist them in their fraudulent 
schemes, they, at all events, opposed no effectual obstacle to their development. Hence 
the just discredit that has attached to most railway companies. Some of them put for-, 
ward detailed statements of their affairs; but these, how accurate soever, obtained but 
little confidence. This ignorance was, however, alike prejudicial to the public interests, 
and to those of all really well managed companies, and was at once an incentive to and 
a cloak for all sorts of nefarious practices. This state of things is now, however, con¬ 
siderably improved. But a vast deal still remains to be done before the constitution 
of railway companies and the management of railways be placed on a satisfactory 
footing. 

At present (September, 1853) the shares of by far the greater numlx^r of railways are 
at a heavy discount; and at an average the dividends derived from them are not sup¬ 
posed to amount to 3 per cent. 


Traffic on Comparative Statement of the Traffic on all the Railways in the U. Kingdom 

fur ihe 8 Years ending 30th June, 1852, together with the Length of Railway open at the Termination 
of each Period : — 


Vear ending 30 June, tS45 • 

— 1847 • 

iHtS - 

— i8e> • 

— 1N50 . 

— 1S51 - 

185* . 

AlJlea open 
on .'M)th June 
In eacb Year. 

No, of 
Pawenem 
convened. 

Receipts from 
PaueogecB. 

Receipts from 
Goods Trafflo, 

Total 

Receipts. 

*.S43 

2,765 

3,603 

4,478 

5,447 

6,308 

6,698 

1 7,076 

33,79t,*63 
43,79*),983 
6 MS*, 18.3 
.57,965,070 
60,398,159 ' 
66.840,175 
78.969,6*3 
86.758.9974 

/ «. d. 

3J)76,341 0 0 
4,7*5,215 11 8i 
6,148,002 6 0 
5,720,382 9 2 
6,105,975 7 7| 
6,465,575 11 9 
7,177,340 10 9} 
7,98«,652 in .34 

£ t. d. 

*,233JJ7S 0 0 
2,84(V353 16 6 
3,36*,883 19 7 

1 4,213,169 14 5 
5J>94,9t5 is II 
5,949.276 18 8} 
61719,559 5 ol 
7.464.159 10 H 

M 
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Account shotrirfg the Number and Detcriptton of Persons Killed and Injured ^ all the Railways open 
for Public Traffic in the U. K., during the Years 1851 and 1852. 




1 1852. 


lulled. 

Injured. 

KiUed. 

injured. 

Paort’ngera killed or iivtured from dauisca l)«y«nd their own control 
PaAMii^ers killed or liuuri.d owing to their own mliiOonduct or want of 

19 

355 

10 

572 

' caution 

17 

20 

22 

8 

Total number of paasengers killed or Injured 

Rervants of companies or of coulractorx killed or injured from causes 

3u 

375 

b'Z 

3SU 

beyond their own contro) • . - . . 

Servants of companies or of contractors killed or injured owing to their 

64 

27 

57 

6.5 

own inisconduct or want of caution * •' “ * 

Trespassers and other persons, neither passengen nor servants of com¬ 
panies or of contractors, killed or injured while crossing or walking on 

53 

21 

63 

24 

the railway 

Suicide ...... 

61 

4 

11 

64 

17 

Total ..... 

218 

457 

21b' 

4b8 


Number of miles of railway open on the 31st December, 1851, amounted to • - 6,889 

Number open on the 3lst December, 1852 - 7,^36 

The total lengtit of railway authorised by parliament up to the 31st December, 1851, amounted to 
11,902 miles, of which there were open at that period 6,880 miles. 

The total capital (in shares and loans) authorised by parliament up to the Slst December, 1851, after 
deducting reduction in capital and loans by certain acts passed in 1861, amounted to 3G1,428,448/.: of 
which there was paid up at that period, 248,240,897/. 4s. 6d. 

The number of persons employed on all the railways open for traffic on tlie 30th June, 1852, amounted 
to 67,601 ; and the number employed on thbse in course of construction 10 35,935; making a total of 


Account of the Length, Number of Shares, Sums paid up. Selling Price of the Shares, See, of the 
Principal Railways of the U. Kingdom, in Septemlier, 1H53. 


Length 


Number 

of 

Shares. 

Amount 

l>er 

Shore. 

Amount 
per Share 
paid up. 

Selling 
Trice per 
Siiare, 



£ 

£ 

Rtock 

100 

loo 

22 

45,000 

. 31 

28 

20 

Stuck 

1(K> 

KMI 

971 


KM) 

lUU 


42,000 

50 

60 

16* 

* 

■ 

* 

' 

22,800 

25 

25 

5 

Stock 

luo 

UK) 

70 



1(K) 

28 


20 

20 

ils 


loo 

UK) 

65® 

• 

100 

100 

50 





Stock 

100 

100 

75 " 

. 

100 

loO 

105 

* * * 

luo 

100 

KL) 

18,000 

50 " 

50 * 

85 * 

Stock 

loo 

loo 

10.-^ 

! I 

100 ’ 

loo 

95 

80 

. •' 

100 

loo 

22 

- 

100 

100 

bU 

• 








Stock j 

100 1 

100 

2nk 

168,500 

20 ! 

I7i 

12* 

SltKik 

loo 

100 


6,tK)0 

26| 

26} 

18 ’ 

Stock 

UK) • 

UK) 

G3 

* 2 

50 

50 

26 

r I 

’ 100 * 

loo ’ 

' 65 * 


1(K) 

loo 

48.V 


DivuU-nd 

Ver 

Annum 
in IS55. 


and Balljtnena • 

liitkt'nhead, Lancanldro, and Chekhirc 
liriNtol :tnd Exeter 

ttnledonian and Edinliut^h and (ilaagow 
Uhf^ter and Htil.vhvad • • 

Dublin and DroKheda 
Diindi-e and Arbroath > 

Dundee, I’erth, and Aberdeen 
Kart Anulliin ♦ 

Kdiiiburgh and Ulaagow . 

Kdliiburgli, Perth, and Dundee 
EriKtern ttounUc* and Norfolk • 

Hast Lancashire 

Ka»tem Union - * 

lilasgow and Soulh-Wcdtem « 

(Jreat Northern and Kant Lincolnshire 
Urcat Soutlicrn and W»f»tern (Irish) 
(ireaiWirtern 

Jjanrashire and Yorkshire - 

Lancaster and Carlisle - 

laindiin and North Western, &c. - 

r.ondoii, Urlghtoo, and South Coast 
London and South Westerii 
IM.inchertcr, Sheiiield,.and Lincolnshire 
Midland, Drlstol, and Birmingham 
Midland, Orcat vVmtem (Irish) 

Newcastle and Carlisle • 

North British 
North SUtTordshire 

Scottish Central and Midland Junction 
Siirewsbur; and Chester 
Souih Eastern 

South Wales » • » • 

South Yorkshire, Doncaster, and Uoolo 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, York and North- 
Midland and Leeds. Northern . -_ 


r« 

57i 

.53 

JM»7 

?,Jl 

eg 

;2‘ 

STi 

Hli 

93 

i;ii 

283 

188 

319^ 

260 

9t) 

1731 

2.W| 

lfi7i 

4981 

126 

784 

149 

2.32 

50 

49 

28SJ 

131 

77 

682 


per cent, 

f ~ 

3 6 - 




.3 12 . 
34 . 


12 13 — 

|3 = 


A duty is paid to government, by railway companies, of 5 per cent, on all sums 
received by them for the conveyance of passengers at fates above Id. per mile; the 
receipts derived from passengera by cheap trains, or from fares not exceeding Id. per 
mile, being exempted from the duty. In 1852 the railway tax produced 280,144/. 
This, however, is insufficient to indemnify the companies for the expense of conveying the 
mails; the charge for this service having anaounted, during the same year, to 332,884/.' 
When the post-office and a railway company, difl’er as to the sum to be paid to the 
latter for conveying the mail, the matter is referred to arbitration. ^ 

Continental Railways, — The railway system has made great progress on the Con¬ 
tinent and in the V* States. Paris, Rouen, and Havre, have been united by railway. 
Lines have also been constructed, or nearly so, from Paris to Orleans, Tours, and Bor¬ 
deaux, and from Paris to Lyons, and thence to Marseilles. This last is of peculiar im* 
portance to this counti^, from its influjance in facilitating the correspontience with 
East. A large amount of English capital has been invested in the French rail wavs; 
.^d some df them have been constructed by English engineers. 

Belgium, as everybody knows, has numerous railways ; and they have been extended 
in Germany to a degree that one could hardly have anticipjited. 
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The railways of tfie U. StaCee mre exceedingly numeroiis^ and some of them are 
great length. But,'speaking generally, they are not so if^tantially executed, and 
have not been nearly so expensive, as those of this country. 'Many of them consist only 
of a single pair of rails, with double pairs at certain Intervals to admit of the trains 
passing. 

RAISINS (Fr. JtaUim secs, on paah ; Ger. Hoainen } It. t/w passe; For. Passat 
Rus. Jssum; Sp, Pasaa\ the dried fruit of the vine. They are produced fVom various 
spe<dM of vines; deriving their names partly from the placevwhere they grow, as 
Smyrnas, Valencias, &c.; and partly from the species of grape of which they are made, 
as muscatels, ^blooms, sultanas, &g. llietr quality appears, however, to depend more on 
the method of their cure than on any thing else. Ihe finest raisins are cured in two 
methods; — either by cutting the stalk of the bunches half through, when the grapes 
Hte nearly ripe, and leaving them suspended on the vine till the .watery part be eva* 
porated, and the sun dries and candies them; or by gathering the grapes when they arc 
fhlly ripe, and dipping them in a ley made of the ashes of the burnt tendrils ; after which 
they are exposed to the sun to dry. Thbse cured in the first way are most esteemed, 
and are denominated raisins of the sun« Tlio inferior sorts are very often dried in ovens. 
*— ( ThomsorCa Dispensatory,') 

Ruisios are imported in casks, barrels, boxes, and Jars. The finest come in jars and i boxes weighing 
about 2^ lbs. Some of the inferior sorts arc brought to us in mats. 

Malaga raisins are in the highest estimation. i*he muscatels from Malaga fetch fulljr a third more 
than any other description of raisins. The Smyrna black is the clieapest variety, and may average from 
to 40s. a cwt., duty included ; muscatels vary fVom 70s. to 75s., duty included. But tiio price depends 
much on the season, and the period of the year—(See Malaga.) 

The duty on raisins, which formerly amounted to 20is. a cwt. on the inferior sorts, and to 42s. f>rf. on 
the finest, was reduced in 1834 to 16s. a cwt on all classes. We took occasion in a former edition of this 
work to remark on this measure as follows: “ This reduction has occasioned a very considerable In¬ 
crease of consumption ; but the truth is, that the duty is still quite exorbitant, being no less than 100 per 
cent, ad valorem (and sometimes more) on the ptice^ of most descriptions. Raisins are a luxury that 
can at present be enjoyed only by the richer classes. But were the duty reduced, ns it slioiild be, to lOs. 
a cwt., we are well assured that they would be very largely consumed by the middle and even lower 
classes. Nothing but the magnitude of the duties prevents them from becoming of very considerable 
. Importance as an article of food: and it is really quite monstrous, that the public siiould be debarred from 
the use of a desirable article, on the pretence of its being necessary, in order to keep up the revenue, tiint 
it should be loaded with au oppressive duty. We admit the*importance of keeping up the revenue; but 
so far from exorbitant duties having such an cflTect, they contribute more than any thing else lo its re¬ 
duction. They invariably limit tlie consumption of the articles on which they are laid to the ricliest 
classes, or cause them to be clandestinely supplied, or force recourse to other articles; reducing the 
revenue as well as the consumption far below tne level to which It would attain were the duties moderate. 
But it is needless to reason speculatively on such a point. Have we not seen the revenue derived from 
spirits increased, by reducing the duty from 6s. 6d. a gailob to ‘Is. 6d. ? and the revenue derived from 
coifeo quadrupled by reducing the duty from Jt. 7<i. per ib. to 6d.? And, as most qualities of raisins are 
but little less overtaxed, have we not every reason to expect that a like effect would be produced by 
an adequate reduction of the duties by which they are burdened ? ” 

We are glad to be able to state that this view of the matter has been taken by Mr. Gladstone, ho has 
in the course of the present year wisely reduced the duty on raisins from I5s. Od. (15s. + 5 per cent.) to 
lOa, a cwt. 

Exclusive of raisins, a considerable quantity of undrled grapes is annually imported from Spain and 
Portugal, In jars packed in s.’twdust. The duty on these grapes, which was 5 per cent. ad. valorem, and 
produced, in 1852, 853/. has been reduced to 2d. per bushel. 


An Account of the Quantities of Raisins imported into the U. Kingdom dtirit^g each of the 5 Years 
ending with 1852, specifying the Countries whence they were brought, aud the Quantities brought fium 
e&ch. 


Countries fVom which imported. 

Uusntities of Raisins imported in the United Kingdom in the Vears | 

1848. 

1849. 

1830. 

1851. 

1852. 

Spain «... 

Gibralur - . ' • 

Itab and Sicily 

Turkey . - 

Otkerpartt • « • 

Total qaantidas iraporteA 

CfPt. 

203,.tQO 

5V7 

27,N40 
2,G4S .j 

Cnt. 

’ J73,ytO 

458 

81.056 

2,971 

Cwt. 

239,25.3 

247 

2,4.35 

25,014 

8,7.''.0 

Cni. 

206,598 

474 

2,009 

60,920 

2,814 

.Cwt, 

228,961 

1.6.37 

3,086 

95,1 G9 
20,422 

239.6G9 1 

209.180 1 

1 275.589 

261.815 

348.276 


The duty of 15s. 9d. per cwt. on raisins produced, In 1852,285,303/. 

RANGOON, a commercial port and town of the Burmese dominions, about S6 
miles from the sea, on the left bank of the eastern branch of the river Irawaddy, in. 
lat. 16® 42' N., Ion. 06® 20' K Tlie town and suburbs extend lengthwise about i mile 
along the bank of the river, oeing about J of a mile in depth ; but the houses are very 
unequally scattered over this area. The fort, or rather wooden stockade, which contains 
the Sown, prcqserly so called, is a regular square about 14 feet high, composed of heavy 
l>eam8 of teak timber. It appears from a census, taken a short time previously to the 
opmmen^meni df tlM war in 1824, that the population was 18,000, which, probably, is 
not far from its^resent amount, though it has been stated considerably bigherii 
Batdp^on fi the cl>lef,and» Indeed, almost the only port of foreign trade In the Bunni^edominion*, which 
extend fi'otn between kno IStband Ifith, up to the 96th and 27th degree* of N. lat., and from the d3d to 
tite Mib degree of B. Ion., oontaining an area of about 184,000 iduare mile*, with a jpopulidton of ab(>i|A. 
4,000,000. It* shuatldn Is extremeljr convenient for commetclal purposM, being situated *0 tipac thT 
sea, and commanding the havlgation of the Irawaddy, wMch extends to Ava, the capital, a distance,of 
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tteArly-COO miles. Hangooti is accessible to shies of even 1,200 tons burden; the navigation, although 
somewhat Intricate, being safe and practicable with the assistance of the ordinanr native pilots. 

The town has many advantages for ship building. At neaps the tide tlsOs and falls about 18 feet; and 
at springs from 26 to 30 fee.t4 The principal teak forests arc, at the same time, at a comparatively short 
diistance, and there is a water conveyance, for the timber nearly the whole way. Ship-building nas, ic 
fact, been carried on at Hangoon since 1786, and in the 38 years which precede our capture ofit, there 
had been buUt 111 square-rigged vessels of European construction, the total burden of which amounted 
to above 35,000 tuns. Several of these were of from 800 to 1,000 tons. Under the direction of European 
masters, the Burmese were found to make dexterous and laborious artisans ; in this respect, greatly sur* 
passing the natives of oar Indian provinces. ‘ 

There arc 3 considerable markets, where the ordinary necessaries of life, according to Burmpse usage, 
arc cheap and abundant: these are rice, excellent fish, and poultry. 

Money. —The Burmese currency consists, for small payments, of lead; for larger ones, of gold and silver, 
but chiefly of the latter. There are no coins. At every payment, the metal must be weighed, and very 
generally assayed,a rude and very inconvenient state of things. The weights used in the weighing of 
money are the same as those used on ordinary occasions; the kyat or tical, and the paiktha or vis, 
being by far the most frequent. Silver mhy be considered as the standard. Gold is generally held 
to bo about 17 times more valuable than silver. The weighing and assaying of the metals, used as 
currency, gives employment to a cliiss of persons as brokers, money changers, and assayers. Every 
new assay costs the owner, If the metal bo silver, 2^ per cent.; percent, being the established commis¬ 
sion of the assayers. While 1 per cent, is lost, or sunposod to be lost, in the operation. If it be repeated 
40 times, it follows that the oHginal amount Is wholly absorbed—a fact which shows thoenormoCis waste 
of metal arising out of this ruae substitute for coin. " 

Weights — The weights In use at Rangoon, and throughout the Burman dominions, are as follow : — 

2 Small Rw 48 (red beans) = 1 T.arge Rw4. | 2 Mus - =s 1 Mafh. 

4 Large do. - - = 1 Bal. | 4 Mat’hs - = l Kyat, xtulgo Ticul 

2 Bala • > - = i Ma. I 100 Kyau - s 1 Paiktha, cWgo Vis, =£ 3'65 tbs. arctr. 

Mtrogwrrr of capacity are as follow: — 

2 l.amyets = I Lam4 | 4 Ra!4a = 1 PyL | 2 SaYU = 1 San. 

2 Lam^s » 1 8al4. | 2 Pyis := 1 Sarot- I 4 Salts sa 1 Ten. . 

This last measure is what is usually called by us “ a basket,” and ought to weigh 16 vis of clean rice, 
or 58*4 lbs. avoirdupois : it has commonly been reckoned at 4 a cwt. All grains, pulses, certain fruits, 
natron, salt, and lime are bought and soW by mea.sure: other commodities by weight. 

Commercial Re^tlations. — The following commercial treaty, entered into between the government of 
England and the Court of Ava, iti 1826, regulates the intercourse between the two countries : — 

Art.)_Peace being made, Ac. Ac_when merchants with an English certified pass from the country 

of the Engli.sh ruler, and merchants from the kingdom of Burma pass from one country to the other, 
selling and buying mcrclmndise, the'sentinels at the passes and entrances, the established gate-keepers of 
the country, shall make inquiry as usual, but without demanding any money; and all.merchants coming 
truly for the purpose of tratfe, witii merchandise, shall be sutfered to pass without hindrance or 
molestation. The governments of both countries, also, shall permit ships with cargoes to enter ports and 
carry on trade, giving them the utmost protection and security. And in regard to duties, there shall 
none be taken beside the customary duties at the landing places of trade. 

Art. 3. — Ships whose breadth of beam on the inside (opening of the hold) is 8 royal Burman cubits, of 
19*1 English inches each, and all ships of smaller size, whether merchants from the Burmese country 
entering an English port under the Burmese flag, ormerchants from the English country, with an Englisn 
stamf)ed pass, entering a Burmese port under the English flag, shall be subject to no other demands 
beside the payment of duties and 10 tleals, 2.') per cent. (10 sicca rupees), for a passport on leaving. Nor 
shall pilotage be demanded, unless the captain voluntarily requires a pilot. However, when ships arrive, 
information shall bo given to the olHcer stationed at the entrance of the sea. In regard to vessels whose 
breadth of l>eam exceeds 8 royal cubits, they shall remain, according to the 9th article of the trea'ty of 
YaiKjabo, without unshipping their rudders or landing their guns, and be free from trouble and molestation 
as Burmese vessels in British ports. Besides the royal duties, no more duties shall be given or taken than, 
such as are customary. 

Art. .8_Merchants belonging to one country, who go to the other country and remain there, shall, 

when they desire to return, go to whatever country and by whatever vessel they may desire, without 
hindrance. Property owned by merchants they shall be allowed to sell. And property not sold, and 
household furniture, they shall be allowed to take away, without hindrance, or incurring any expense. 

Art. 4. — English and Burmese vessels meeting with contrary winds, or sustaining damage in masts, 
rigging, Ac., or suiTering shbjwrecks on the shore, shall, according to the laws of charity, receive assist¬ 
ance from tlie inhabitants or the towns and villages that may be near, the master of the wrecked ship 
paying to those that assist suitable salvage, according to the circumstances of the case; and whatever 
property may remain, in case of shipwreck, shall be restored to the owner. 

Commerce _A considerable intercour.se is carried on between the Burmese and Chinese dominions by 

an annual caravan, of which the merchants are ail Chinese. The imports from China consi.st of manu¬ 
factured articles, the chief export from Burma bel;^ .cotton wool. The trade with foreign countries 
seaward is carried on with the ports of Chittagong, Dacca, and Calcutta, in Bengal; Madras and Ma- 
sulipatam, on the Coromandel coast: the Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal; Penang, in the 
Straits of Malacca ; and occasionally with the Persian and Arabian Gulphs. The largest trade is with 
Calcutta, owing to the great consumption of teak timber in the latter, aud the facility with which she 
supplies the demand of the Burmese for Indian and British cotton goods. The articles exported to 
foreign countries from Rangoon arc the following; —Teak wood, terra Japdnlca, or catechu, stick lac, 
bees’ wax, elephants’ teeth, raw cotton, orpiment, commonly called in India hartal, gold, silver, rubles, 
sapphires, and horses, or rather the small, hardy pony of the country, which is much esteemed, particularly 
nt Madras. By far the most Important of these commodities is teak timber ; the quantity of this 
annually exported is said to be equal to 7,500 fult-sised trees, which, for the most part, consist of what 
India ship-buildera call ehtnbin, which are planks hewn out of the 1(^ with the adze at an Immense waste. 
The teak forests of Pega are by far the most abundant in Iddia. The teak is nowhere to be found id 
the low alluvial lands to which the tide reaches, but abounds in the high lands beyond its Influence. 

It seems to be very generally disseminated throughout the Burmese dominions. In the territory ceded t»' 
the British in Martaban, there are some fine forests, the timber of which is cut down for exportation^ 
and where it is believed that saw-mills have very recentl/ been established by some European ’settles. 
The most accessible and extensive forests of Teak In the Burmese dominions are in the provinice ot 
Sarawadi,-about 150 miles to the north of Rangoon, with whifeh there is.a water communication. 
The principal imports- into Burma are cotton piece goods from India and Britain, British woollens, 
ron, steel* quicksilver, copper, cordage, borax, sttipHur, gunpowder, saltpetre, fire-arms, coarse pof.- 
cclaiit, English glass ware, opium, tobacco, coeba and areca nuts, sugar, and spirits. Ottheae,.by for* 
most important is cotton piece goods. The Burmese have few cotton manufactures of their owa., 
Ibd appear, from very early times, to have been' furbished with the principal part of their supply from 
the Coromandel Coast. To these were afterwards added the cheaper fabrics of Beng^d; and both are 
now. in a great measure, superseded by British raanniiKctures, the use of which has spread very rapidly 
since the opening of- the trade In 1814, In 1826-27, the exports and imports of the port of uangoou 
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weJ-e estimated each at the rate of 300,000/.—(We are Indebted for this valuable article to our esteemed 
friend, John Crawfurd, Esq., who ascertained the particulars on the spot.) 

11A PE, a biennial plant of the turnip kind {Brassica napus Lin.), but with, a 
woody fusiform'.root scarcely fit to be eaten. It is indigenous, flowers in May, and 
ripen.s its seeds in July. It is cultivated in many parts of England, particularly in 
Lincoln and Cambridge; partly on account of its seed, which is crushed for oW, and 
partly for its leaves as food for sheep. The culture of rape Tor seed has been much 
objected to by some, on account of its supposed great exhaustion of the land; but Mr. 
Loudon says that, where the soil and preparation are suitable, the aflter-culturc properly 
attended to, and the straw and offal, instead of being burnt, as is the common practice, 
converted to the purposes of feeding and littering cattle, it may, in many instances, 
be the most proper and advantageous crop that can be employed by the farmer. 
The produce, when the plant succeeds well, and the season is favourable for securing 
the seed, amounts to from 40 to 50 bushels an acre. The seed is sold by the last of 10 
quarters; and is crushed in mills constructed for that purpose. — (Loudon’# Eacy. o/" 
Agriculture,') We subjoin an 

Account of the Quantities of Rape Seed imported into the U. Kingdom during each of the 6 Years 
ending with 1852, specifying the Countries whence they were brought, and tlie Quantities brought 
from each. 



'Quantities of Rapeseed imported into the United Kingdom in the V'eara | 


11818. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

18.52. 

TlnsiU ..... 

Sweden . - . . 

IVnniark. ..... 

Prussia ...... 

Hanover ..... 

Hanseatic Towns • - - 

Holland . . « . • 

fielMdum ..... 

France ..... 

Italy, viz. AuHtrlan Territorie 
llrlUshTctrllcries in India » 

IClngtlohi of Greece ... 

Walinchia and Moldavia • 

Other parts • • - - • i 

Total quantities Imported • - 1 

Quarters. 

19,779 

*30,825 

3,131 

475 

nA'*! 

191 

827 

364 
4,4)22 
1,726 
i.579 1 

Quarters. 

3,235 

* 3,092 

615 

’ 2,872 

201 

103 

761 
2,480 
13,126 
1,637 
1,280 1 
45 1 

Quarters. 

10,079 

240 

13,088 

* 3,49.3 
6,820 
1,254 

254 

126 

115 

70,551 

406 

Quart erf. 
3,576 

1,603 
.'.,152 
0,0<3i 

579 

2,413 

129 

4 

106 

*62,824 

16 

Qttarters, 

491 

7.2.56 

15..362 

395 

2.691 

117 

816 

931 

117,211 

411 

‘546 

79,970 1 

29,480 ) 

_107,029 1 

82,.VJi 

J16,«0 


The duties on rapeseed and rapeseed oil were repealed in 1845, 

Rape Cake, is the adhering masses of the husks of rape-seed, atfer the oil has been expressed. They 
are reduced to powder by a m.alt-mill or other machine; and are used either as a top-dressing for crops 
of different kinds, or are drilled along with turnip seed. 

RATTANS, OR CANES, the long slender shoots of a prickly bush {Calamus 
rotang Lin.), one of the most useful plants of the Malay peninsula and the Eastern 
islands. They are exported to Bengal, to Europe, and above all to China, where they 
are consumed in immense quantities. For cane work they should be chosen long, of a 
bright pale yellow colour, well glazed, and of a small size, not brittle, or subject to break. 
They are purchased by the bundle, which ought to contain 1(X) rattans, having their 
ends bent together, and tied in the middle. In China they are sold by the picul, which 
contains from 9 to 12 bundles. Such as are black or dark coloured, snap short, or from 
which the glazing flies off on their being bent, should be rejected. When .stowed as 
dunnage, they are generally allowed to pass free of freight. — {Milburn's Orient, 
Com, ^c.) 

At an average of the 3 years ending with 1852, we annually imported 10,789,302 
canes, whereof 7,751,179 were from places \yithin the limits of the E. India Com¬ 
pany’s charter. The exports are inconsiderable, having amounted during the same 
period to only 118,570' a year. — {Pari. Pupert No. 928. Sess. 1853.) 

“ The rattan,” says Mr. Crawfurd, ” is the spontaneous product of all the forests of the Archipelago; 
but exists in great perfection in those of the islands of Borneo, Sumatra and of the Malayan peninsula. 
The finest are produced in the country of the Bataks of Sumatra. The wood-cutter, who is Inclined to 
deal in this article, proceeds into the forest without any other Instrument than his parang or cleaver, and 
cuts as much as he is able to carry away. The mode of performing the operation Is this : — he makes a 
notch in the tree at the root of which the rattan is growing, and cutting thd latter, strips off a small 
portion of the outer bark, and tnscrts.the part that is peeled Into the notcli. The rattan now being pulled 
through as long as'It continues of an equal size, is by this operation neatly and readily freed from its 
epidermis. When the wood-cutter has obtained by this means from 300 to 400 rattans,—being as many 
as an individual can conveniently carry in their moist and undried state,—he sits down, and ties them 
up In bundles of 100, each rattan being doubled before being thus tied up. After drying, they are fit for 
the market without further preparation. From this account of the small labour expended in bringing 
them to market, they can be sold at a very cheap rate. The Chinese junks obtain them in B^neo at the 
low rate of b Spanish dollars per 100 bundles, or 5 cents for each 100 rattans, or 27 for Id. The natives 
always vend them by tale ; but the European residents and the Chinese sell them by weight, counting by 
piculs. According to their quantity, and the relative state of supply and demand, the European 
chants dispose of them at from U to 2^ dollars the picul. In China, the price is usually about » dollars 
per picul, or 75 per cent, above the average prime cost. ,>Jn Bengal they are sold by tale, each bundle oi 
about 100 rattans bringing about 20^.” — (/nd/nii Archipelago^ vol. ill. p. 423.) 
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HEAL, in the Spanish monetary system, is of two sorts'; viz. ft real of plate^ and a 
real vellon. The former is a silver coin, varying in value from about 6\d, to 5d .— 
(See Coins.) A real vellon is a money of account, worth about 

UE AM, a quantity of paper. The ream of writing paper consists of 20 quires, each 
of 24 sheets : but the ream of printing paper, or, as it is sometimes called, the printer's 
ream, extends to 21^ quires, or 516 sheets. Two reams of paper make a bundle. 

RECEIPT, is an acknowledgment in writing of having received a sum of money, or 
other valuable consideration. It is a voucher either of an obligation or debt discharged, 
or of one incurred. 


In 179ft duties Were imposed on all notes, memorandums, or writings, given in acknowledgment of the 
receipt of money in payment of debt. And parties writing receipts on unstamped paper, or giving 
receipts for smaller sums than those actually received, were subjected to penalties. These duties have 
undergone various mutations. They usually varied according to the amounts received ; but they were 
not fair ad valorem duties, the sums charged on receipts for small amounts being proportionally much 
greater than those charged on receipts for larger amounts. Thus, while a receipt for 10/, was charged 
with a duty of 3d., a receipt for 1000/. was charged with a duty of lOs., whereas had the fair ad valotem 
principle been properly curried out, it should have been charged with a duty of 25f. Since 1833 sums 
under hi. have been exempted from this duty. 

In 1852, the receipt duty produced 180,491/., inc. 143,467/. for England, 16,103/. for Scotland, and 
20,921/. for Ireland. 

A go d deal of dissatisfaction having been long prevalent with the receipt duty, and being also very 
extensively evaded. It has been changed in the course of the present year (l»s.ft3) to a duty of Id. on all 
jeceipts for sums of 2/. and upwards. A new duty of Id. has at the same time, and by the same act, the 
16 & 17 Viet. e. 59., been imposed on all,drafts or orders payable to order on demand. Such duty does 
not. however, apply to drafts or orders payable at si^ht ; nor does it apply to checks ordrafls payable to 
bearer, drawn within the legal distance (16 miles) of the bank at which they are to be paid. 


The act laj8 down that " the following instruments shail 
1)0 deetnc<V and taken to be draftj, or ordern for the payment of 
money witlun the intent and meaning of this act. and of any 
art or nets relating to tlie stamp dutu.« on bills of exchiinge, 
tlrufts, or orders, and siaall be chargeable accordingly with tlic 
stamp duties imposed by this act or any sucii act or acts; 
viz . —. 

“ All d(x:uTT)entsor writings usually termed letters of crerlit, 
or whereby any person to whom any such document or writing 
is or is intended to be delivered or Kcnt shall be entitled, or Iw 
intended to Ik* entitled to have creilit with, or In account with, 
or to draw upon any other person for, or to receive from such 
other person any sum of money therein mentioned." 


The act also grants the following exemptions from the duty 
on receipts, viz;—“ Receipts given for money de|>asited in any 
tiank, or in the hands of any banker, to be aciounh-d fur, 
wh«*tber with interest or not; provided the same be not ex- 
prcvised to be received of or by the hands of any other than tlte 
person to whom the same is to he accounted for: ITovidtsI 
always, that this exemption Khali not ,extend to receipts or 
acknowledgments for sums paid or dejioslted for or uiwii letters 
of allotment of shares, or in respect of calls upon any scrip or 
shares of or in any .Joint tytock or other Company or proposed 
or intended Company, which said last-mentioned rei'eipts or 
acknowledgments, by whomsoever given, shall be liable to the 
duty by tins act charged on receipts." 


Stamps denoting the Duty (\f Icf. on Receipts and Drafts may be impressed or affiaed.—The dutfea of Itf. 
by thii act granted on receipts and on drafts or orders for the payment of money respectively may ^ 
denoted citiier by a stamp impressed upon the paper whereon any such instrument is written, or by an 
adhesive stamp affixed thereto, and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue shall provide stamps of both 
descriptions for the purpose of denoting the sa'd duties—16 & 17 Viet. c. 69. § 3. 

Whetc adhesive Stamps are used to denote the Duties on Receipts, —In any case where an adhesive 
stamp shall be usetl for the purpose aforesaid on any receipt or upon any draft or order respectively 
chargeable with the duty of Id. by this act, the person by whom such receipt shall be given or such draft 
or order Signed or made shall, before the instrument shall be delivered out of his hands, custody, or 
power, caiioel or olditerate the stamp so used, by writing thereon his name or the initial letters of his 
name so and In such a manner as to show clearly and distinctly that such stamp has been made use of, 
and so that the same may not be again used ; and if any person wlio shall write or give any sucii receipt 
or discharge or make or sign any such draft or order with any adhesive stamp thereon, shall not bona 
fide in manner aforesaid effectually cancel or obliterate such stamp, he shall forfeit tiie sum of 10/ — § 4. 

Penalty for committing Frauds in the Use qf Stamps .—^If any person sliail fraudulently get off or re¬ 
move, or clause or procure to be gotten off or removed, from any paper whereon any receipt or any draft 
or order shall bo written, any adhesive stamp, or if any person shall affix or use any such stamp which 
shall have been gotten off or removed from any paper wliereon any receipt or any draft or order shall 
have been written, to or for any receipt, draft, or order, or any paper whereon any such receipt, draft, or 
order sliail be or be intended to be written ; or if any person shall tin or practise or be concerned in any 
fraudulent act, contrivance, or device whatever, not specially provided for by this or some other act of 
parliament, with intent or design to dcfiaud H, Majesty of any duty by this act granted upon receipts or 
upon lirafts or orders, every person so offending in any of the said several cases sliall forfeit the sum of 
20 /.—§ 6 . 


REGISTRY, in commercial navigation, the registration or enrolment of ships at 
the Custom-house, so as to entitle them to be classed among, and to enjoy the privileges 
of, British-built ships. 

The registry of sliips appears to have been first introduced into this country by the 
Navigation Act (12 Car. 2. c. 18. anno 1660). Several provisions were made with 
respect to it by the 7 & 8 Will. 8. c. 22, ; and the whole was reduced into a sy.stem by 
the 27 Gep. 3. c. 19., but this has since been materially altered. To be admitted to 
registry, arid con^)equently to enjoy the privileges and advantages that exclusively belong 
to a British ship, all that is now required is, that such ship be bond fide the property of 
one or more of her Majesty’s subjects in the U. Kingdom or some of its dependencies. 

The great, and, perhaps, the only original object of the registration of ships was to facilitate the 
exclusion of foreign ships from those departments in which they were prohibited from engaging by the 
navigation laws, bv affording a ready means of distinguishing such as were really British. It has also 
been considered aovantageous to individuals by preventing the Iraudulent assignment of property in 
ships. Lord Tenterden,however, has observed, in reference to this supposed advantaw, that “ the 
instances in which fair and honest transactions are rendered unavailable through a negligent want of 
compliance with the forms directed by those and other statutes requiring a public register of convey¬ 
ances, make the expediency of ail such regulations, considered with reference to private benefit, only a 
matter of question and controversy.^*— {Law qf Shipping, part I. c. 2 ) But these results are ascribable 
rather to the mode of registration than to the registry itself. The latter appears to be necessary togiva 
certainty of title; a national and distinctive character to shipping; and for the establishment of A 

4B 2 
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upiform system of admeasurement, the charges on shipping being almost always dependent on the 
registered tonnage. 

The existing regulations as to the registry of-ships are for the most part embodied in the act 8 & 9 
Viet. c. 89. We have omitted the portions of the act repealed by subsequent statutes; and inserted the 
clauses in other acts having reference to this matter. 

No Vessel to enjoy Privileges until registered.— No ship or vessel shall be entitled to any of the privi¬ 
leges or advantages of a British registered ship unless the person or persons claiming property therein 
shall have caused the same to have been registered.—$ 2. 

Persons authorised to make RegistryThe persons authorised and required to make such registry 
and grant such certificates shall be the several persons herein-after mentioned and described; (that is to 
sjiy). 


The collector and comptroller of customs In any port !n the 
IJ. K. of Great Britain and Ireland and in the Isle of Man 
respectively, in respect of shii>s or vessels to l>e there regis* 
tercd : 

The principal ofTlcers of customs in the Islnnds of Guernsey or 
.Jersey, together with the governor, lieutenant governor, 
or Commander-in-chief of those islands respectively. In 
respect of ships or vessels to be there registered : 

The col’ector and comptrollor of customs of any port In the 
British ]K)ssessions in Asi-a, Africa, and America, or the 
collector of any such port at vhich no appointment of a 
comptroller has been made, iu respect of snips or vessels to 
be there registered ; 

The collector of duties at any port in the territories under the 
governineut of tlie £• 1. Company, witliin the limitsof tlie 


charter of the skid company, ov anv other person of the 
rank in the said company's service or senior merchant, or 
of t> years' standing in the said service, being respective y 
a|>pointed to act in ttie execution of this act uy any of the 
govemmenU of the said company in respect of ships or 
vessels to be there registered : 

The collector of duties at any BriUsh possession within the said 
limiu, and not under the government of the said comiisny, 
and at which a custom liouse is not established, together 
with the governor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-in* 
chief of sueh^fKissession, in respect of ships ox VeeseU to be 
there registers : 

The govemur, lieutenant-governor, or commander-in chief of 
Malta, Gihralur, and Heligoland respectively, in respect 
of vesselB or ships to be there registered: 


Provided always, that wherever in and by this act it is directed or provided that any act, matter, or 
thing shall and may be done or performed by, to, or with any collector or comptroller of customs, th« 
same shall or may be done or performed by, to, or with the several persons respectively herein-before 
authorir.ed and required to make registry and to grant Certificates of registry as aforesaid, and according 
as the same act, matter, or thing is to be done or performed at the said several respective places, ana 
within the jurisdiction, of tlie said several persons respectively : provided also, that whenever in and by 
this act, it is directed or provided that any act, mutter, or thing shall or may be done or performed by, 
to, or with the commissioners of customs, the siime snail or may be done or performed by, to, or with 
the governor, lieutenant-governor, or commander-in-chief of any place where any ship or vessel may be 
registered under the authority of this act, so far as such act, matter, or thing cmi be applicable to the 
registering of any ship or vessel at such place. — § 3. 

Ships exercising Privileges before Registry to be forfeited. — In case any ship or vessel n6t being duly 
registered, and not having obtained such certificate of registry as aforesaid, shall exercise any of the 
privileges of a British ship, the same shall be subject to forfeiture, and also all the guns, furniture, am. 
jnunltion, tackle, and apparel to the same ship or vessel belonging, and shall and may be seized by any 
officer or officers of H. M.’s customs ; provided always, that nothing in this act shall extend or bo con¬ 
strued to extend to affect the privileges of any ship or vessel duly registered prior to the commencoinent 
thereof.4k-§ 4. 

Mediterranean Pass may he issued at Malta or Gibraltar. — No Mediterranean pass shall be issued 
for the u.se of any ship as being a ship belonging to Malta or Gibraltar, except such as be duly registered 
at tliose places respectively, or such as, not being entitled to be so registered, shall have lyliolfy belonged, 
before the 10th of October, 1827, and shall have continued wholly to belong, to persons actually residing 
at tho.'ie places respectively as inhabitants thereof,-and entitled to be owners of British shlpa there regis¬ 
tered, or who, not being so entitled, shall have so resided upwards of 15 years prior lo the said 10th of 
October, 1827. — § C. 

Ships declared unseaworthy to b? deemed Ships lost or broken up —If any ship or vessel registered under 
the authority of this or any other act shall bo deemed or declared to be stranded or unseaw orthy, and in¬ 
capable of being recovered or repaired to the advantage of the owners tliereof, and shall for such reasons 
be sold by order or decree of any competent court for the benefit of the owners of such ship or vessel or 
other persons interested therein, the same shall be taken or deemed to be a ship or vessel lost or broken 
Up lo all intents and purposes within the meaning of this act, and shall never again be entitled to the 
privileges of a British-built ship for any purposes of trade or navigation—§ 8. 

Ships shall be registered at the Port to which they belong. — No registry shall hereafter be made, or 
certjiicate thereof granted, by any person or pe-rsous herein-before authorized to make such registry 
and grant such certificate, in any other port or place than the port or place to which such ship or vessel 
shall properly belong, except so far as relates to such ships or vessels as shall be condemned as prizes 
in any ot the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, which snips or vessels shall be registered in manner 
hefireiii-after directed ; but ail and every registry and certific.ate made and granted in any port or place 


shall see fit; and at every port where registry shall bo made In pursuance of this act a book shall be 
kept by the collector and comptroller, in which all the particulars contained in the form of the certificate 
of the registry herein-before directed to be used shall be duly entered ; and every registry shall bo 
nurftbered in progression, beginning such progressive numeration at the commencement oi each and 
every year; and such collector and comptroller shall forthwith, or within one month at the furthest, 
transmit to the commissioners of customs a true and exact copy, together with the number of every cer- 
tifleate which shall be by them so graitted. § 10. • 

Port to which Vessels shall be deemed to belong —Every ship or vessel shall be deemed to belong to 
some port at -or hear to which some or one of the owners, who shall make and subscribe the declaration 
required bv this act before registry be made, shall reside; and whenever such owner or owners shall 
have transferred all his or their share or shares In such ship or vessel, the samb shall be itrwistered de 
novo before sucii ship or vessel shall sail or depart from the port to which she shall then bbhmg. or from 
any otlier port which shall be in the same part of the U. K., or the same colony, plantation, island, or 
territory, as the said port shall be in: provided always, that if the owner or owners of such ship or vessel 
cspinot in sufficient time comply with the requisites of this act, so that registry maybe mode before it shall 
be necessary for such ship or vessel to sail or depart upon another voyage, it shall be lawful for the 
collector and comptroller of the port where siich ship or vessel may then be to certify Upon the back of 
tlic existing certificate of registry of such ship or vessel that the same is to remain In force for the 
voyage upon which the said sliip or vessel Is then about to sail or depart ; provided also, that If a\jy ^Ip 
or vessel shall be built in any of the colonies, plantations, islands, or territories In Asia, Africa^ or 
America, to H. M. belonging, for owners residing in the U. K., and the master of such ship or vessel, or 
the agent for the owner or owners thereof, shall have produced to the collector and comptroller of the 
port at or near to which such ship or vessel wan built the certificate of the builder required by this act, 
and shall have made and subscribed a declaration before such collector and comptrmler of the names 
and descriptions of the principal owners of such ship or vessel, and that she Is tlie identical ship dr 
vessel mentioned in such certificate of the builder, and that no foreigner, to the best of his knowledge 
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and belief, lias any Interest therein, the collector and comptrollor of such port shall causa such ship or 
vessel to bo surveyed and measur^ to like manner as U directed for the purpose of registering any ship 
or vessel, and shall give the master of such ship or vessel a certificate under their hands and seals, 
purporting to be under the authority of this act, and stating when and where and by whom such snip 
or vessel was built, the description, tonnage, and other particulars required on registry of any slnp or 
vessel, and such certificate shall have all the force and virtue of a certificate of regi»t«'y under this 
act, during the term of 2 years, unless such ship shall sooner arrive at some place m the U. K.; anti such 
collector and comptroller shall trans'mit a copy of such certificate to the commissioners of custorris.--^ li . 

The act 12 & 13 Viet. c. 29. repealed the two next clauses of the 8 & 9 Vict.c. 89., and substituted 
the following in their stead; — - . 

Who may be Owners of British Vessels. —AW natural-born subjects of II. M., and all persons made 
denizens by letters of denization, and all persons naturalised by or under any act of parliament, or by or 
under any act or ordinance of the legislature or proper legislative authority of any of the British posses¬ 
sions in Asia, Africa, or America, and all persons authorized by or under aiiy such act or ordinance to 
hold shares in British shipping, shall, on taking the oath of alleEiance to II. M., her heirs and successors, 
be deemed lobe duly qualified to be owners or part owners of British-registered vessels, anything iri the 
said recited act for too registering of British shipping to the contrary in anywise notwitlutanding. 

of The following form of certificate shrill be substituted for the form oi 

certificate prescribed by the said .act for the registering of British shipping : — 


This is to certify that \htre insert the uames, ocettpatinns, and 
residences if ike subscrilnn^ oM'rttri], having matlft and kub- 
Mrlbed the declaration required by law, and having declared 
that [he nr they], together with [names, occupations, and 
residence qf ntmniLseribinf; owner*,! is [or are] sole owner (<)r 
owners] in the proportions specltieu on the back hereof of the 
ship or vessel called the [ship’s name] of [place to which the 
vessel hetongs], which is of tlie burthen of [number (f tons], and 
whereof [wiuf^er'it tirttwn] Is master, and that the said ship or 
vessel was [when or where built, or condemned as prise, referring 
to builder's cntiflcaie, Judge’s rert\ficate, or certificate of last 
regietry then delltiered up to be catirelled, or (if the vessel was 
foreign built, and the time ami place qf buildrng not known,) 
was Toreien, and that he or they did not know the time or 
place nf Viuildlng], and [name and employment qf [surveying 
officer] having certified to us that the said ship or, vessel has 
j»in»i//i'r] decks and [nu»i/i«r] masts, 

Inne) p irt of the mum Stem to the 
aloft tk [ feet tenths], her breadth in midships Is 

f fret tenths], her depth in hold at midships is 

feet tenths], that she is fAon> rigged] rigged 

with a [standing or running] bowsprit, is [dcscrijdtuu of e/erti] 
sternt'd, [carvel or clincher] built, lias whether any [or not] 
gallery, and [kind qf head, ij oti.t/,] head, that the framework 
and planking [or fiUting] is [state whether qf wood or iron]. and 
that site is [state ivhether a sailing vessel or a steamer, and [f a 


that her length fioin tlte 
forepart of tlie sternpost 


steamer, state whether propelletl by paddle wheels or screw pre 
prllers]; and the said subscribing owners haring consenteil .ii> 
agreed to the above description, and having causetl sulficict 
security to Iw given ns required by law, the saitl ship or vessi 
calletl the [name] hasiteen duly registered at the port ot [nan 
of port], certified'under our hands at tlie custom house in iti 
b.ud port of (name qf port], this [date] Any of [name qfnwnlh 
In the year [words at length]. 



(Signed) Collector. 

(Signetl) Comptroller. 


And on the back of sucli certificate of registry there siiali lie 
an account of the parts or sltarcs held by each of tlie owners 
mentioned and descrilKxl m such certrftcate, m the form and 
manner following : — 


Names of the .several Owners 
within mentioned. 

Number of Sixty-fourth 
Shares held liy cacli Owner. 

f JVamc 
[iVame 
[ATawr 
.[Narm, 

• - • , • 'i hirty-tao. 

- - - - Sixteen. 

- - - - Eight. 

- - I • • Kiglit. 

(.Signed) Co.nptrollcr. 

('signed) Collector. 


" Form qf Declarotion. —The following declaration shall be substituted for the declaration by the s.iid 
act directed to be made by the owner or owners of any vessel jircvious to the registry thereof: — 


I A. B. lir(rte« of residence and occvpalion] do truly declare 
that the ship or vessel [name] of [port or place], whereof 

i master'e rmme] is at present master, being [kind qf build, 
urthen. bfC , ite deerrihed in the certificate of the surveying 
officer] was [«)/i«n and where built, or \f ptize orjorfeited, can- 
lure and condemnation as such, or (tf the vessel be Jin eiten huilt, 
and the owner docs nut know when and where she was built,) that 
the s.iid vessel is foreign built, and that I do not know the time 
and place of her building], and that I the said A, B, [and the 
other owner’s names and occupatiims, {f any, and where they 
respeitiveiy reside,] am [or arc^ sole owner [or owners] of the 
saiil vessef, and that no other person or persons whatever hath 
or have any right, title, Interest, share, or proi>erty therein or 
thereto; and that I the said A. ti. [and the said other owners. 

If any,] am lor are] truly and bonfi tide a kUbject for subJocU] 
of ti.'Hrit.iin, and that I the said A. fl. have not [nor have any 
of the other owners, to the best of my knowltdge and belief,] 
taken the oalh of allegiance to any foreign state whatever 
[«j?crp/ under the terms of some capitulation describing^ the par¬ 
ticulars thcreif] , or that since my taking [or his or their taking] 
the oath of allegiance to [naming the foreign states resueclivefu ■ 
to which he or any of the said owners shall have taken the same] 

I have [or he or they hath or have] become a deni/en [or 
denlrens, <rr naturalised subjw.t orsubietits, as the case ma.ybr,] 
of the (J Kingdom, by H. M.'s letters patent [or by an act of 
parli.ament, or by or under or by virtue of an act or ordmance 
of the legislature of or have been auUio- 

Addition to Declaratinn in case the required Fumber of Owners do not attend. — In case the required 
number of joint owners or proprietors of any ship or vessel shall not personally attend to make and 
subscribe the declaration hereln-bcfore directed to be made and subscribed, then and in such case such 
owner or owners, proprietor or proprietors, as shall personally attend and make and subscribe the 
declaration aforesaid, shall further declare that the part owner or part owners of such ship or vessel then 
absent is or are not resident within 20 miles of such port or place, and hath or have not, to the best of 
his or their knowledge or belief, wilfully absented himself or themselves in order tq avoid the making 
the declaration herein-before directed to be made and subscribed, or is or are prevented by illness from 
attending to make and subscribe the said declaration. — 8 & 9 Viet. c. 89. s. 14. 

Vessels tq bfi surveyed previous to Registry. — In order to,enable the collector and comptroller of 
customs to i»ant a certificate truly and accurately 4e«c»’>bing every ship or vessel to be registered in 
pursuance of this act, and also to enable all other officers of H. M.’s customs, on due examination, to 
discover whether any such ship or vessel is the same with that for which a certificate is alleged to have 
been granted, he It enacted that previous to the registering or granting of any certificate of registry^ 
aforesaid some one or more person or persons appointed by the commissioners of H.M.’s customs (taking 
to bis or their assistance, if be or th^ shall Judge it accessary, one or more person or persqns skilled in 
the building and admeasurement of ships,1 shall go on board of every such ship or vrtssel as is to he 
registered, and shall strictly and accurately examine and admeasure every such ship or vessel as to all 
and every fiarticular contained In the form of the certificate herein-before directed, in the presence of the 
master or of any other person who shall be appointed for that purpose on the part of the owner or owners, 
or imhis or their absence by the said master, and shall deliver, a true and just account in writing of all 
such particulars of the build, description, and admeasurement of every such ship or vessel as are specified 
in the form of the certificate above recited to the collector and comptroller authorized as afwesald to 
make such registry and grant such certificate of registry; and the said master or other person aftendipg 
on the part of the owner or owners is hereby required to sign his name also to the certificate of such 
surveying or examining officer, in testimony of the truth thereof, provided such master or other persbtv 
shall consent apd agree to the several particulars set forth and described theielo.— J 15. ■ 


ri/ed by an act or ordlnanoc of the leirislaturo of 
to hold8)iar»?8 in Hriiish khijiputg within the said colony], and 
since the pasklng of such act or ordinance J have [orne or 
they hath or have] taken the oath ot allegiance to II. M. 
Oueen Victoria] [nitwtn*,' the times when such tetters of deniza¬ 
tion haw been gtanted respectively, or the year or years in which 
such act or acts of naturultzatiun, or sutn colonial arts or ordi¬ 
nances have passtd respectively], nnd that no foreigner, directly 
or Indirectly, hath any share or part interest in the said ship 
or vessel: 

Provided Hlwa>8, that if it shall become necessary to register 
any ship or vessel belonging to any corporate hotly in the U. K., 
tbe following declaration, in lieu of the declaration lierebi- 
before directed, sliall lie mode and subscribed by Uie secretary 
or other proper olllcer of such corporate laxly ; (that is to say,) 

I A. D., secretary or officer of [name if company or cnrjmra- 
tion], do truly declare, that the shiji or vessel [name] of [port] 
whereof [master’s name] is at present master, being [kind qr 
build, burthen,S;c, us described in the certificate of the surwying 
qj/ictr], was [n/Aen and where built, or, iJ prize or Jdrfetted, 
captwe and condemnation its such], or \\f'tlie vessel he foreign 
built, find that such secretary or iifficer does not know when and 
where built,] that the said vessel Is foreign built, and that 1 do 
not know the time and place of the building, and that the same 
doth wholly and truly belong to [nanw the eompany or corpora- 
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N. B. The 16th, 17th, 18th, 19tb, Slat, and 22nd clauses Gf the 8 & 9 Viet. c. 89. relate to the mode oi • 
ascertaining the tonnage of ships, and are given under the word Tonnaok. 

Bond to he given at the Time qf Registrtfs — At the time of obtaining of the certidcate of registry as 
aforesaid sutiiaent security by bond sliail be given to 11. M., lier heirs and successors, fay the master 
and such of the owners as shall personally attend as is herein-before rerulred, such security to be 
approved of and taken by the person or persons herein-before authorized to make such registry and 
grant such certidcate of regl^tr]^ at the port or place in which such certificate shall be granted, in the 
penalties following ; viz. if such ship or vessel shall be a decked vessel, or be above the burden of 15 tons, 
and not exceeding 60 tons, then in the penalty of 100/.; if exceeding the burden of 60 tons, and not 
exceeding 100 tons, then in the penalty of 3(X)/.; If exceeding the burden of 100 tons, and not exceeding 
200 tons, then in the penalty of 600/.; if exceeding the burden of 200 tons, and not exceeding 300 tons, 
then in tiie penalty of 800/. ; and if exceeding the burden of 300 tons, then in the penalty of lUOO^: and 
the condition of every such bond shall be, that such certificate shall not be sold, lent, or otherwise 
disposed of to any person or persons whatever, and that the same shall be solely made use of for the 
service of the ship or vessel for which it is granted ; and that in case such ship or vessel shall be lost or 
taken by the enetpy, burnt or broken up, or otherwise prevented from returning to the port to which 
she belongs, or shall on any account have lost and forfeited the privileges of a British ship, or shall have 
been seized and legally condemned for illicit trading, or shall have been taken in execution for debt, and 
sold by due process of law, or shall have been sold to the crown, or shall under any circumstances have 
been registered de novo, the certificate, if preserved, sltull be delivered up within one month after the 
arrival of the master in any port or place in 11. M.’s dominions to the collector and comptroller of some 
port in Gr»at Britain, or of the Isle of Man, or of the British plantations, or to the governor, lieutenaiit- 
goviemor, or commander-in-chief for the time being of the islands of Guernsey or Jersey ; and that if 
any foreigner, or any person or persons for the use and benefit of any foreigner, shall piircltase or 
otherwise become entitled to the whole or any part or share of or any interest in such ship or vessel, 
and the same shall be within the limits of any port of Great Britain, or of the islands ot Guernsey, 
Jersey, or Man, or of the British colonies, plantations, islands, or territories aforesaid, then and in 
such case the certificate of registry shall, within 7 days after such purchase or transfer of property in 
such ship or vessel, be delivered up to the person or persons herein-before authorized to make registry, 
and grant certificate of registry, at such port or place respectively as aforesaid ; and if such ship or 
vessel shall be in any foreign port when such purchase or transfer of property shall Uike place, then that 
the certificate shall be delivered up to the British consul or other chief British officer resident at or 
nearest to such foreign port, or if such ship or vessel shall be at sea when such purchase or transfer of 
property shall take place, then that the certificate shall be delivered np to the Britisii consul or other 
chief British ofiicer at the foreign port or place in or at which the master or oilier person having or taking 
the charge or command of such ship or vessel 6h.all first arrive after such purchase or transfer of property at 
sea. Immediately after his arrival at such foreign port; but if such master or other person wiio nad the 
command thereof at the time of such purciiase or transfer of property at sea shall not arrive at a foreign 
port, but shall arrive at some port of Great Britain, or of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, or of 
TH. M.’s said colonies, plantations, islands, or territories, then that the certificate shall be <leliver*"cl up in 
manner aforesaid within 14 days after the arrival of suclt ship or vessel, or of the person who had the 
command thereof, in any port of Great Britain, or of the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, or of any 
of H. M.’s said colonies, plantations, islands, or territories; provided always, that if it shall happen that at 
the time of registry of any sltip or vessel the same shall be at any other port than the port to which she 
belongs, so that the master of such ship or vessel cannot attend at the port of registry to join with the 
owner or owners in such bond as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for him to give a separate bund to the like 
efi’ect at the port where such ship or vessel may then be, and the collector and comptroller of such other 
port shall transmit such b md to the collector and comptroller of the port where such ship or vessel is 
to be registered ; and sncli bond, and the bond also given by tlie owner or owners, shall together be of 
the same elTect against the master and owner or owners, or either of them, as if they had bound them¬ 
selves jointly and severally in one bond.— $23. 

\Vhen Master is changed, nevf Master to give similar When and so often as the master or other 

l>er8un having or taking the charge or cutnniand of any ship or vessel, registered in manner herein¬ 
before directed, shall be changed, the master or owner of such ship or vessel shall deliver to tlie person 
or persons herein-before authorized to make such registry, and grant sucli certificates of registry, at the 
port where such change shall take place, the certificate of registry belonging to such ship or vessel, who 
shall thereupon endorse and subscribe a memorandum of such change, and shall forthwith give notice of 
the same to the proper officer of tlie port or place where such ship or vessel was last registered pursuant 
to this act, who shall likewise make a memorandum of the same in the book of registers which is 
hereby directed and required to be kept, and shall forthwith give notice thereof to the commissioners of 
M. M.’s customs: provided always, that before the nafnc of such new master rhall be endorsed on the 
certincate of registry he shall be required to give and shall give a bond in the like penalties and under 
the same conditions ns are contained in the bond herein-before requir^ to be given at tlie time of 
re^stry of any ship or vessel —$ 24. 

Bonds liable to same Duties as Bonds for Customs. — Ail bonds required by this act shall be liable to 
the same duties of stamps us bonds given for or in respect of the duties of customs are or sliull be liable 
to under any act for the time being In force for granting duties of stamps. — g 2.'>. 

Certificate of Hegistry to he given up by oU Persons. —If any person whatever shall at any time have 
possession of and wilfully detain any certificate of registry granted under this or any other act, which 
ought to be delivered up to be cancelled, according to any of the conditions of the bond herein-before 
required to be given upon the registry of any ship or vessel, such person is hereby required and enjoined 
to deliver up such eertificate of legistryin manner directed by the condition of such bond in tho 
respective cases and under the respective penalties therein provided. — $ 26. 

Name (f Vessel which has been regittered never afterwards to be changed, and to be painted on the 
stern. — It shall not be lawful fur any owner or owners of any ship or vessel to give any name to siicit 
ship or vessel other than that by which she was first registered in uursuance of this or any other act; 
and the owner or owners of all and every>hip or vessel which shall be so registered shull^efore such 
•itip or vessel after such registry shall begin to take in any cargo, iiaint or cause to be palled In white 
or yellow letters, of a length of not less than four inches, upon a black ground, upon some conspicuous 
part of the stern, the name by which such ship or vessel shall have been registered, and the port to 
v|||ich she belongs, in a distinct and legible manner, and shall so keep and preserve the same; and if 
such owner or owners, or master or other person having or taking the charge or command of such ship 
or vessel, shall permit such ship or vessel to begin to take in any cargo before the nakne of such ship or 
vessel hal been so painted as aforesaid, or shall wilfully alter, erase, obliterate, or in anywise hide or 
conceal, oi^^pause, or procure or permit the same to be done, (unless iathe case oi square-rigged vessels 
In time of war,) or shall, In any written or printed paper or other document describe such ship or vessel 
by any name other than that by wliich she was first registered, or shall verbally describe or cause or 
procure or permit such ship or vessel to be described by any other name to any officer or offlgers of 
H. M.’s revenue in the due execution of his or tbieir duty, then and in every such rase such owner or 
ownerijr0r roaster or other persons having or taking the charge or command of such ship or vesseU shall 
forfeit the sum of 1()0/. — $ 27. 

Builder's Certificate 4tf Particulars of Ship.-~- AU and every person and persons who shttU apply for a 
ceiUlicHte of the registry of any ship or vessel shall and they are hereby required to produce to tlio 
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person or persons authorized to grant such certificate a true and AiIl account, under the hand of the 
builder of such ship or vessel, of the proper denomination of such vessel, and of the time when and the 
pl.'ice where such ship or vessel was built, and also an exact account of the tonnage of such ship or 
vessel, together with the name of the first purchaser or purchasers thereof, which account such builder 
is licreby directed and required to give under his hand, (on the sapnc being demanded by such person or 
persons so applying for a certificate as aforesaid,) and shall also make and subscribe a declaration before 
the person or persons herein«bofore authorized to grant such cei^tificate that the ship or vessel for which 
such certificate is required is the same with that which is so described by the buiMer as aforesaid: 
provided always, that where by reason of the death of such builder, or some other unavoidable cause* 
such certificate cannot be produced, it shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs, on proof being 
made to their satisfaction of nil the particulars required as aforesaid, to dispense with the account hereby 
required under the hand of the builder, and to inlow the certificate of registry to be granted. — § 28. 

Certificate of Registry lost or mislaid. — If the certificate of registry of any ship or vessel shall be lost 
or mislaid so that the same cannot be found or obtained for the use of such ship or vessel when 
needful, and proof thereof shall bo made to the satisfaction of the commissioners of customs, such com¬ 
missioners shall and may permit such ship or vessel to be registered de novo, and a certificate thereof to 
be granted; provided always, that if sucli ship or vessel be absent and far distant from the port to which 
she belongs, or by reason of the absence of the owner or owners, or of any other impediment, registry 
of the same cannot tlien bo made in sufficient time, such commissioners shall and may grant a licence 
for the present use of such ship or vessel, which licence shall, for tl>e time and to the extent specified 
therein, and no longer, be of the same force and virtue as a certificate of registry: provided also, that 
before such registry de novo be made, the owner or owners and master shall give bond to the commis¬ 
sioners aforesaid, in such sum as to them shall seem fit, with a condition that if the certificate of 
registry shall at any time afterwards be found, the same shall be forthwith delivered to the proper 
officers of customs to he cancelled, and that no illegal use hqs been or shall be made thereof with 
his or their privity or knowledge; and further, that before any such licence shall be granted as afore¬ 
said the master of such ship or vessel shall also make and subscribe a declaration that the same has 
been registered as a British ship, naming the port where and the time when such registry was made* 
and all the particulars contained in the certificate thereof, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
shall also give such bond and with the same condition as is herein-before mentioned: provided also, that 
before any such licence shall be granted, such ship or vessel shall he surveyed in like manner as if a 
registry de novo were about to he made thereof, and the certificate of such survey shall be preserved by 
the collector and comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel shall belong; and in virtue thereof 
it shall be lawful for the said commissioners and they arc hereby required to permit such ship or vessel to be 
registered after her departure, whenever the owner or owners shall personally attend to take and subscribe 
the declaration required by this act before registry be made, and shall also comply with all other requi¬ 
sites of this act,except so far as relates to the bond to be given by the master of such ship or vessel, which 
certificate of registry the said commissioners shall and may transmit to the collector and comptroller of 
any other port, to he by them given to tlie master of such ship or vessel upon his giving such hood, and 
delivering up the licence which had been grantfxl for tlie then present use of such ship or vessel— J 29. 

Persons detaining Certificate of Registry to forfeit 100/—lu case any person who shall have received 
or obtained, by any means or for any purpose whatever, the certificate of the registry of any ship or 
vessel, (whether such person shall claim to be the master or to be the owner or one of the owners of 
such sliip or vessel or not,) shall wilfully detain and refuse to deliver up the same to the proper officers 
of customs for the purposes of such snip or vessel, as occasion slioll require, or to the person or 
persons having the actual command, possession, and inanaf;ement of such ship or vessel as the ostensible 
and reputed master, or as the ostensible and reputed owner or owners thereof, it shall be lawful to and 
for any such last-mentioned person to make complaint, on oath, of such detainer and refusal to any 
justice of the peace residing near to the place where such detainer and refusal shall be In Great Britain 
or Ireland, or to any member of the supreme court of justice, or to any deemster or justice of the peace, 
in the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, or Man, or in any colony, plantation, island, or territory to 11. M. 
belonging in Asia, Africa, or America, or in Malta, Gibraltar, or lIeligoI.and, where such detainer and 
refusal shall he in any of the places hast mentioned; and on such complaint the said justice or other 
magistrate shall and Is hereby required, by warr.int under his hand and seat, to cause the person so 
complained against to be brought before him to be examined touching such detainer and refusal; and if 
it sh.'dl appear to the said justice or other magistrate, ou examination of such person or otlierwlse, that 
the said certificate of registry Is not lost or mislaid, but is wilfully detained by the said person, such 
person shall be thereof convicted, and shall forfeit and pay the sum ol 100/,, and on failure of payment 
thereof he shall be committed to the common gaol, there to remain without bail or mainprize for such 
time as the said justice or other magistrate shall in his discretion deem proper, not being less than 3 
months, nor more than 12 months; and the said justice or other inagistrutu shall certily the aforesaid 
detainer, rcfu<!al, and conviction to the person or persons who granted sucli certificate of registry for 
such ship or vessel, who shall, on the terms and conditions of law being complied with, make registry of 
such ship or vessel de novo, and grant a certificate thereof conformably to law, notifying on tlie back of 
such certificate the ground upon which such ship or lessel was so registered de novo ; and if the person 
who sliall have detained and refused to deliver up such certificate of registry as aforesaid, or sliall be 
verily believed to have detained the same, shall have absconded, so that the said warrant of Uie Justice or 
other magistrate cannot be executed upQU him, and proof cliereof shall be made to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners of Customs, it shall be lawful for the said commissioners to permit such ship or 
vessel to be registered de novo, or otherwise. In their discretion, to grant a licence for the present use of 
such ship or vessel, in like manner us is herein-before provided in the case wherein the certificate of 
registry is lost or mislaid. —§30. 

Ship altered in certain Manner to he registered de novo — If any ship or vessel, after she shall have 
been registered, shall in any maimer whatever be altered so as not to correspond with all the particulars 
contained in the certificate of her registry, in such case such ship or vessel shall be registered de novo. 
In manner herein-before required, as soon as she returns to the port to which she belongs, or to any 
other port which shall be in the same part of the U. K., or in the same colony, plantation, island, or 
territory as the said port shall be in, on failure wh^of such ship or vessel shall to all intents and pur¬ 
poses be considered and deemed and taken to be a snip or vessel not duly registered. — § 31. 

Vessels condemned as Prize, or for Breach of Laws against Slave Trade. — The owner or owners of 
all ships and vessels taken by any of H. M.’s ships or vessels of war, or by any private or other shipi>x)r 
vessel, and condemned as lawful prize In any court of admiralty, or of snips or vessels condemned in 
any competent cburt as forfeited for breach of the laws for the prevention of the slave trade, shall, for 
the purpose of registering any such ship or vessel, produce to the collector and comptroller w customs 
a certificate of the condemnation of such ship or vessel under the hand and seal of the Judge of fche 
court In which such ship or vessel shall have been condemned (which certificate such judge Is hereby 
authorized and required to grant), and also a true and exact account in writing of all the particulars 
contained In the certificate herein-before set forth, to be made and subscribed by 1 or more skilful ]ierson 
or persons to be appointed by the court then and there to survey such ship or vessel, and shall also 
inaKe and subscribe a declaration before the collector and comptroller that such ship or veif^ is the 
same vessel which is mentioned In tlie certificate of the judge aforesaid_§ 32. ^ 

Prize Vessels not to be registered at Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, but at certain Ports. — No ship or 
Tcsscl which shall be taken and condemned as prise or torfclture as aforesaid shall be registered in the 
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islands of Guernsey, Jersey, or Man, although belonging to H. M/s subjects residing in those {aIands,'or 
In some one or other of them, but the same shall be registered either at Southampton, Weymouth, 
Exetet, Plymouth, Falmouth, Liverpool, or Whitehaven by the (^oHector and comptroller at such ports 
respectively, who are hereby authorized'and required to register such ship oi vessel, and to grant a cer¬ 
tificate thereof in the form and under the regulations and restrictions in this act contained. — $ 33. 

Declaration to he made by Transferees of British Ships for the Purpose rf proving themselves to he 
British Whenev er any share or shares In any British registered ship is or are transferred to 

any purciiaser or purchasers, unless such ship Is thereupon registered de novo, each such tiansferee shall 
make and subscribe the following declaration ; (that Is to say), ^ 


‘ I [or we] I nam« or natnet rf (he iran^ree or transjtrett} 
‘ do truly declare, that I for wej am [or arel bonS tide a 
‘ British Bubjitct [or British suWeeta]. And I [or we] do 
‘ further truly declare, that nO foreipicr hath directly or in- 

* directly any interest whatever In the share [or shares] within 

* transferred to me [or us]. 


' Declared before me this day of 18 . 

♦ (Collector, comptroller, or 

* Signature —- J Justice of the peace, at 

L the cate may be.’ 


Anti each such transferee shall, if he resides at any port or within five miles of the custom-house of any 
port, make and subscribe the same before the collector or comptroller of such port, and if he resides 
julsewhere, before snmejustice of the peace ; and such declaration shall be indorsed on the bill of sale or 
other instrument of transfer ; and no such bill of sale or instrument of transfer as aforesaid shall be 
registered unless such declaration has first been duly indorsed thereon and subscribed as herein-before 
required_16 & 17 Viet. c. 131. ^32. 

Ships undttly assuming British character may be seized and brought in for Adjudication. — And 
whereas it is expedient to prevent the undue assumption o| the British Hag and national character ; be 
it enacted, that if any person or persons use the British flag and assume the British national character 
on board any ship, owned in whole or in part by any persons not being entitled by law to own British 
ships and navigate them under British colours and papers, for the purpose of making such- ship appear 
to be a British ship, it shall be lawful for any officer on full pay in the naval service of tl. M., or any 
officer of customs, to seize and detain such ship on the high seas or in any British port, and to bring her 
for adjudication before the High Court of Admiralty or any vice-admiralty court in H. M/s domi¬ 
nions.—§33. 

Jfthe Simulation ij proved, the Ship may be condemned. — If it is made to appear to such court by 
competent evidence that such ship has been navigated under the British flag and British papers, though 
owned in whole or in part by any person or persons not entitled to own British ships, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, the said court may pronounce the sard ship to be confiscated to 
H. M., her heirs and successors.—§ 34. 

Property in Ships to be divided into 64 Parts or Shares. —The property in every ship or vessel of which 
there is more than one owner shall be taken and considered to bo divided into 64 equal parts or sliares, 
and the proportion held by each owner shall be described in the registry as being a certain number of 
64th parts or shares, and that no person shall be entitled to be registered as an owner of any ship or 
vessel in respect of any proportion of such ship or vessel whicli shall not be an integral 64th part or share 
of the tame ; and upon the first registry of any ship or vessel, the owner or owners who shall take and 
subscribe the declaration required by this act before registry be made shall also declare the number of 
such parts or shares then held by each owner, and the same shall be so registered accordingly : provided 
always, that if it shall at any time happen that the property of any owner or owners in any ship or vessel 
cannot be reduced by division into any number of integraUMth parts or shares, it shall and may be lawful 
for the owner or owners of such fractional parts as shall be over and above such number of integral 64th 
parts or shares into which such property in any ship or vessel can bo reduced by division to transfer the 
same orte to another, or jointly to any new owner, by memorandum on their respective bills of sale, or 
by fresh bill of sale, without such transfer being liable to any stamp duty: provided also, that the ri^lit 
of any owner or owners to any such fractional parts shall not be attected by reason of the same not 
having been registered: provided also, that it shall be lawful lor any number of such owners named and 
described in such registry, being partners in any house or copartnership actually carrying on trade in 
any part of H. M.’s dominions, to hold any ship or ve^8el, or any share or shares ol any ship or vessel, in 
the name of such house or copartnership, as joint owners thereof, without distinguishing the proportionate 
Interest of each of such owners : and that such ship or vessel, or tlie share or shares tliereof so held in 
copartnership, shall be deemed and taken to be partnership property to all intents and purposes, and 
shall be governed by the same rules both in law and equity as relate to and govern all other partnership 
property in any other goods, chattels, and effects whatsoever. — 8 & 9 Viet. c. 89. § 3ft. 

Only 32 Persons to he Owners cf any Ship at one Time. — No greater number than 32 persons shall bo 
^entitled to bo legal owners at one and the same time of any ship or vessel as tenants in common, or to bo 
registered as such: provided always, that nothing herein contained shall affect the equitable title of 
minors, heirs, legatees, creditors, or others, exceeding that number, duly represented by or hoJtling from 
any of the persons within the said number registered as legal owners of any share or shares of such ship 
or vessel: provided also, that if it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs 
that any number of persons have associated themselves as a joint-stock company for the purpose of 
owning any ship or vessel, or any number of ships or ve-sstls, as the joint property of such company, and 
that such company have duly elected or appointed any number not less than 3 of the members of the same 
to be trustees of the property in such ship or vessel or ships or vessels so owned by such company, it shall 
be lawful for such trustees, or any 3 of them, with the permission of such commissioners, to make and 
subscribe the declaration required by this act before registry be made, except that instead of stating 
therein the names and descriptions ol the other owners, they shall state the name and descfipilon of the 
company to which such ship or vessel or ships or vessels shall in such manner belong. — § 36. 

Bills of Sale not effectual until produced to Officers qf Customs, ^c — No bill of sale or other Instru¬ 
ment in writing shall be valid and effectual to pass the property in any ship or vessel, or In any share 
thereof, or for any other purpose, until such bill of sale or other instrument in writing shall have 
been produced to the collector and comptroller of the port at which such ship or vessel is already 
registered, or to the collector and comptroller of any other port at which she is about to be registered 
de novo, as the case may be, nor until such collected and comptroller respectively shall have entered in 
the book of such last registry in the one case, or in the book or such registry de novo, after ail the requi¬ 
sites of law' for such registry de novo shall have been duly complied with, in the other case, (and which 


the purchaser or iportgagee, or of each purchaser or mortgagee If more than one, and the date of the 
bill of sale or other instrument and of the production of it; and further, if such ship or vessel is not 
about to be registered de novo, the collector and comptroller of the port where such sliip is registered 
shall and they are hereby required to endorse the aforesaid particulars of such bill of sale or other 
instruipent on the certificate of registry of the said ship or Vessel, when the same shall be produced to 
them for^that purpose, in manner and to the effect following; viz., 

Ciutom.house anddate ; name, reiidenct, and de$erlptUm qf vendor or mortgagor] ^ss transferred by Ibill qf tale or 
other irutnniiCNl], dated [rfote; uunUnr qf tharet] to [name, rttidtnee^ and detdriptum ^'i>urcHater or mortgagee.] 

lie Coll6ctcft« 

C. CompirolIeTa 
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and Forthwith to giro notice thereof to the commiMlonerB of customs; and in case the collector and 
comntroller shall be desired so to do, and the bill of sale or other instrument shall l>e produced to them 
for that purpose, then the said collector and comptroller are hereby required to certify by endorsement 
upon the bill of sale or other instrument that the particulars before mentioned have been so entered in 
the ijook of registry, and endorsed upon the certificate of registry as afo/esaid. — § 37. 

VI,I 0 /Sale to be valid, except in certain — When and so soon as the particulars of any 

bill of sale or other instrument by which any ship or vessel, or any share or shares thereof, shall be 
transferred,'shall have been so entered in the book of registry as aforesaid, the said bill of sale or other 
Instrument shall be valid anti efTectuat to-pass the property thereby Intended to be transferred as against 
all and every person and persons whatsoever, ancf to all intents and purposes, except as against such 
subsequent purchasers and mortgagees who shall first procure the endorsement to be made upon the 
ce^ncate of registry of such ship or vessel in manner herein-after mentioned. 38. 

Bill of Sale has been entered for anp Shares, Thirty Days shall be allowed for endorsing the 
Certificate.— Vihen and after the particulars of any bill of sale or other instrument by which any ship or 
vessel, of any share or shares thereof, shall bo transferred, shall have been so entered in the book of 
registry as aforesaid, tho collector and comptroller sh.ill not enter in the book of registry the particulars 
of any other hill of sale or Instrument purporting to be a tratisfer by the same vendor or mortgagor or 
vendors or mortgagors of the same ship or vessel, share or shares thereof, to any other person or 
persons, unless tlilrty days shall elapse from the day on which the particulars of the former bill of sale 
or other instrument wore entered in the book of registry, or In case the ship or vessel was absent from 
the port to which she belonged at tho time when the particulars of such former bill of sale or other 
instrument were entered in the book of registry, then unless thirty days sliall have elapsed from the day 
oil which the ship or vessel arrived at the port to which the same belonged ; and in ease the particulars 
of two or more such bills of sale or other instruments as aforesaid shall at any time have been entered In 
the book of registry of the said ship or vessel, the collector and com|)troller shall not enter in the book 
of registry the particulars of any other bill of sale or other instrument as aforesaid, unle.,6 thirty days • 
shall in like manner have elapsed from the day on which the particulars of the lust of such bills of sale 
or otlier instrument were entered in the book of registry, or from the day on which the ship or vessel 
arrived at the port to which she belonged, in case of her absence as aforesaid; and in every case where 
there shall at any time happen to be 2 or more transfers by the same owner or owners of the same pro¬ 
perty In any ship or vessel-entered in the book of registry as aforesaid, the collector and comptroller are 
hereby required to endorse upon the certificate of registry of such ship or vessel the particulars of that 
bill oi sale or other instrument under which the person or persons claims or claim property, who shaU 
produce the certificate of registry for that purpose within 30 days next after the entry of his said bill of 
sale or other instrument in the hook of registry as aforesaid, or within 30 days next after the return of 
the said ship or vessel to the port to which slic belongs, in case of her absence at tho time of such entry 
as aforesaid ; and in case no person or persons shall produce the certificate of registry within either of 
the said spaces of 30 days, then it shall be lawful for the collector and comptroller and they are hereby 
required to endorse upon the certificate of registry the particulars of the bill of sale or other instrument 
to sucfi person or persons as shall first produce the certificate of registry for that purpose, it being the 
true intent and meaning of this act that the several purchasers and mortgagees of such ship or vessel, 
share or shares thereof, when more than one appear to claim the same property, or to claim security on 
the same property, in the same rank and degree, shall have priority one over the other, not according to 
the respective times when tb© particulars of the bill of sfde or other instrument by which such property 
was transferred to tliem were entered in the book of registry as aforesaid, but according to the time when 
tho endorsement is made upon the certificate of registry as aforesaid : provided always, that If the'certi¬ 
ficate of registry shall be lost or mislaid, or shall be detained by any person whatever, so that the endorse¬ 
ment cannot in due time be made thereon, and proof thereof shall be made by the purchaser or mortgagee, 
or his known agent, to the satisfaction of the commissioners of H. M.’s customs, it shall be lawf^ul lor the 
said commissioners to grant such further time as to them shall appear necessary for the recovery of the 
certificate of registry, or for the registry of the said ship or vessel under the provisions of this 

act; and thereupon the collector and comptroller shall make a memorandum in the book of registers of 
the further time so granted, and during such time no other bill of sale slmll be entered for the transfer 
of tlie same sliip or vessel, or for the same share or shares thereof, or for giving the same security 
thereon.— § 39. ^ 

Bids of Sale may be produced (fter Entry at other Forts than those to which Vessels belong, and Trans^ 
fers endorsed. — If the certificate of registry of such ship or vessel shall be produced to tlie collector and 
comptroller of any port where she may then be after any such hill of sale shall have been recorded ^ tl)« 
port to which slie belongs, together with such bill of sale containing a notification of such record, signed 
by the rollector or comptroller of such port as before directed, it shall be lawful for the collector; and 
comptroller of such other port to endorse on such certificate of registry (being required so to do) the 
transfer mentioned in such bill of sale, and sucli collector and comptroller shall give notice thereof to the 
collector and comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel belongs, who shall record the same in 
like manner as if they liad made such endorsement themselves, but inserting tho name of the port at 
wliich such endorsement was made: nrovided always, timt tho collector and comptroller of such other 

S ort shall first give notice to the collector and comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel 
elongs of such requisition made to them to endorse the certificate of registry, and the collector and 
comptroller of the port to which such ship or vessel belongs shall thereupon send information to tho 
coIl<?ctor and comptroller of such other port whether any and what other bill or bills of sale have been 
recorded in the book of tho registry of such ship or vessel; and tho collector and comptroller of such 
other port having such information shall proceed in manner directed by this act in all respects to tho 
endorsing of the certificate of registry as they would do If such port wore the port to which such vessel 
belonged_§ *10. 

If upon Registry dc novo any Bill of Sale shall not have been recorded, it shall Ihen he produced If 
it shall become necessary to register any ship or vessel de novo, and any share or shares of such sblD or 
vessel shall have boon sold since she was last registered, and the transfer of such share or shares shall 
not have been recorded and endorsed in manner horeln-before directed, the bill of sale thereof shall bo 
produced to the collector and comptroller of customs, who are to make registry of such shin or vessel 
otherwise such sale shall not be noticed in such-registry de novo, except as heroin-after excepted’ 
provided always, that upon the future production of such bill of sale, and of the existing certificate of 
btifore^’ *§41 ® recorded and endorsed as well after such registry de novo as 

Upon Change ^ Property Registry de novo may be granted if desired. — If upon any change of 
property in any ship or vessel the owner or owners shall desire to have the same registered di novo 
although iwt required by this act, and the owner or proper number of owners shall attend at Urn custom 
house at the port to which such ship or vessel belongs for that purpose, it shall be lawful for tho 
collector and comptroller of H. M. s customs at such port to make registry de novo ofduch ship or vessel 
at the same port, and to grant a certificate thereof, tho several requisites hereln-before in this act 

mentioned and directed being first duly observed and complied with,_S 42. 

Copies qf Declarations, ^c., and qf ExtractsJ^om Books qf Begistty, admitted in Evidence. 
great inconimnlence hath arisen from the registering officers being served with subpoenas, requlrlnir them 
to bring with them, and produce on trials In courts of law relative to the ownery (sic in orig.) of vessels 
or otherwise, the oaths or declarations required to be taken by the owners thereof prior to the re^stertng 
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ttiereof, and the books of registry or copies or extracts therefrom^ and whereas it would tend much to 
the despatch of business If the attendance of such registering officers with the same upon such trials 
were dispensed with; be it therefore enacted, that the collector and comptroller of customs at any 
port or place, and the person or persons acting for them respectively, shall, upon every reasonable 
request by any person or persons whomsoever, produce and exhibit for his, her, or tlieir inspection and 
eKaminatlon any oath or declaration sworn or made by any such owner or owners, proprietor or propri¬ 
etors, and also any register or entry in any book or books of registry required by this act to be made or 
kept relative to any ship or vessel, and shall, upon qvery reasonable request by any person or persons 
whomsoever, permit him, her, or tlicm to take a copy or copies or an extract or extracts tiiereof respect¬ 
ively, and that the copy and copies of any such oain or declaration, register or entry, shall, upon being 
proved to bo a true copy or copies thereof resjiectlvely, be allowed and received as evidence upon every 
trial at law, without the production of tlie original or origimds, and without the testimony or attendance 
of any collector or comptroller, or otiier person of persons acting for them respectively, in all cases as 
fully and to all intents and purposes as such original or originals, if produced by any collector or 
collectors, comptroller or comptrollers, or other person or persons acting for them, could or might 
legally bo admitted or received in evidence. — § 43. 

Jf Vessels or SAares be sold in the Absence qf Owners, without formal Powers, Commissioners ynay 
permit Record of such Sales or Regishy de nova, as the Case may require. — If the ship or vessel, or tlie 
share or shares of any owner thereof who may be out of the kingdom, shall be sold in his absence by his 
known agent or correspondent under his directions, either expressed or implied, and acting for liis 
Interest in that behalf, and such agent or corresitondent who shall liave executed a bill of sale to the 
purchaser of the whole of such ship or vessel, or of any share or shares thereof, shall not have 
received a legal power to execute the same, it shall be lawful for tiie commissioners of customs, upon 
application made to them, and proof to their satisfaction of the fair dealings of the parties, to permit 
such transfer to be registered, if registry de novo be necessary, or to be recorded and endorsed, as the 
case may be, in manner directed by this act, as if such legal power had been produced ; and also if it 
shall happen that any bill of sale cannot be produced, or if, by reason of distance of time or the aliseiico 
or death of parties concerned, it cannot be proved that a bill of sale for any share or shares in any ship 
or vessel had been executed, and registry de novo of such ship or vessel sliall have become necessary, it 
shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs, upon proof to llieir satisfaction of the fair dealings 
of the parties, to permit such ship or vessel to bo registered de 7wi>o, in like manner as if a bill 
of sale for the transfer of such share or shares had been produced : provided always, that in any of the 
cases herein mentioned good and sufficient security shall be given to produce a legal power or bill of 
sale within a reasonable time, or to abide the future claims of the absent owner, his heirs and successors, 
us the case may be. and, at the future request of the party whose property has been so transferred 
without the production of a bill of salu from him or Irom jiits lawful attorney, such bund shall be available 
for ttie protection of his interest, in addition to any powers or riglits wliich he may liave in law or equity 
against the ship or vessel, or against the parties concerned, until he shall have received full indemnity 
lor any loss or injury sustained by him. — § 44. 

Transfer by way (f Mortgage —When any transfer of any sliip or vessel, or of any share or shares 
thereof, shall be made only as a security for tne payment of a debt or debts, cither by way of mongage 
or of assignment to a trustee or trustees for the purpose of selling the same for the payme’iit of any debt 
or deht.s, then and in every such case tlie collector and comptroller of the port wliere the ship or ves.si'l 

ri'gistered shall, in tlie entry iu the book of registry, and also in the endotsement on the ccrtiticiite of 
registry in manner herein-before directed, stale and express that sucli transfer was made only as a 
seeuiity for the payment of a debt or debts, or by way of mortgage, or to that effect; and the person or 
))ersons to whom such transfer shall be made, or any other person or persons claiming under liim or 
tiiem as a mortgagee or mortgagees, or a trustee or trustees only, shall not by reason thereof be denned 
to bo the owner or owners of Such ship or vessel, sjiare or shares thereof, nor shall the person or persons 
making such transfer be deemed by rea.son tliereoRo have ceased to be an owner or owners of such ship 
or ve.ssel, share or shares thereof, nor shall the person or person.? making sucli transfer bo deemed by 
reason thereof to have ceased to be an owner or owners of such ship or vessel, any more than if no sui'h 
transfer had been made, except so far as may be necessary for the purpose of rendering the slilp or vessel, 
share or shares, so transferred, available, by sale or otherwise, for the payment*of the debt or debts (dr 
securing the-paymeut of which such transfer shall have been made.— § 45. 


Trantfen <f Ships ftr Sccurit.V heing rngisUred, Higkts <\f 
Miirtgitgre net afftcied bg DunkrupScy of Moi tgngar, —Wlien 
any Iranrfer of any ship or ve^bel, or of any share or slmre, 
tborcof, shall h.rve Wen made as a security for the nayiiicnt of 
any debt or debt*, eilhir by xgty of mortf;af<u or of niM^iinient ns 
aforesaid, and such transfer shall have liecn duly roglsleretl, 
ucoorriing to the provisions of this art, the riftht or interest of 
the mortg-if’cc or other assignee as aforesaid shall not lie in any 
innnmT ati'oeted by any act or acts of Imtikruinry roiiinntte,] by 
such ■ilorq'.igor or assignor, mortgiiftors or .nssi^ors, after the 
time wlten such inorigage or asMgoinem shall have been so 
renistcroil as afureaaid, notwitlistandinn such mortfjojjor or 
assignor, mortgagors or assignors, at Ihe time he or tliey shall 
80 become bankrupt as aforesaid, sliall have in his, her, or their 
possession, order, and dt<<j>c»ition, and slidll be tlie repulwl 
owner or owners of the said ship or vessel, or tlie share or sliares I 
ttiereof so by liim or them luortgagod or assigned as aforesaid, 
but such mortgage or nssigiunciu shall take ]>iaLu of and be 
preferred to any right, cl.dm, or intereat wiiirh ma> belong to 
the assignee or niisignees of such bankrupt or bankrupts in 
bui h slilp or vessel, share or shares thereof, any taw or statute 
to the contrary thereof notwiUutanding. — } 46. 

Governors of Colonies, ^i'C. may cause I^nceedinf's in Suits to \ 
be stayed. — It shall and may be lawful for any governor, lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, or commander-in-chlef of any of H. M .'s colo¬ 
nies, plantations, islands, or territories, and they are l.ereby 
respectively authorized and required, if any suit, inforraatiiwi, 
libel, or other prosecution or proceeding of any nature or kind 
whatever shall have liecn rominenccd or shall liereafler be 
commenced In any court whatever in any of tlie said colonies, 
plantations, islands or territories respectively touching the force 
and effect of any register granted to any ship or vessel, upon a 
representatlon.made to any such governor, lieutenant-governor, 
or commander-in-chief, to cause all proceedings thereon to lie 
stayed, Ifhe shallsee just cause so to do, until It. M.'s pleasure 
shall be known and certified to Wm by R. M. by and with the 
advice of H. M-N privy council: and such governor, lieutenant 
governor, or commanuer-ln-chlef Is hereby required to transmit 
to one of R. M .'s principal secretaries of state, to lie laid before 
11, M. lit council, an autlientirated copy of the ptnceedings in 
every such case, together uilih his reasons for causing ti e same 
to be stayed, and such documents tprotierly verified) as he may 
judge necessary, for the informtClion of H. M— } <17. 

Penally for making false lierfaraHon tvfalsif^ng any Tioeu- 
ment. — If any person or persons shall falsely makfc de«'lar«Uon 
to any of the matte, s hcrcin-bcforc required to t)C verified by 
declaratloo, or if any person or persons sludl counterfeit, erase. 


alter, or faUifr any ceriillrate or other instrument In w riting 
required or dlrecteii to be olit.'iSin rt, granU-d, or produciri by 
this art, or shall knowingly or wilfully make use of any certl- 
fic.itc or other instrument so counti ifelted, erasod, altered, or 
falnified, or shall wllfullv grant siu-h reriitlcate or oilier Instiii. 
uient In writing, knowing it to be false, such person or persona 
shall for esery swli offence forfeit tlie sum of .5(10/. — ^ J.S. 

Owners of Lrlltsh Vsssrls to give Notiee to VotUxlors tf Ciir- 
toms of the Ja>ss, i\c. td smh rcsscis, ~Tho jiurson or persons 
registertvl as owner or owners of any British ship or vissel 
whuh shall have liecn lost or taken liy the eneniv, or burnt or 
tiroken up, or otlierwise prevented ftorn returning lothe port 
to wlilch such ship or vessel helongs, oT wlilcii shall on any 
account have lost or forfeited tlie privilci;ei of a llriii«h ship, 
shall, liuDiedialely upon olitaining knowledge of any of the cir¬ 
cumstances afuresnia, give notice in writing of such clixuin- 
stan*^ to the collector or comptroller of the customs at the 
port of registry of such ship or vessel. - i '19. 

Or if yetsels absent frttm ihe Port qf Registry for .1 I’carr to 
state the Cause. — Jn all cases wliere any British-register^ slilp 
or vessel shall have been absent from the part of r« gisiry for ilie 
space of 3 years, tne person or persons registered as rite ow ner 
or owners of sui h shin or vessel shall in like manner give notli e 
In writing to the collector or comptroller of the customs at 
such port, stating therein the cause of such absence, and (hat 
the said vessel has not forfeited her piivilcges as a British sliiii. 
— §5t). to I 

Failing to give such Notices, SfC., to forfidt 51. — Evci7 such 
owner t» owners failing to give such notice in either of tiie 
coses aforesaid, or making any untrue statement in respect of 
such Ship or vessel, sh.ili forfeit tlie sum of 51. — { .'>1. 

How Penalties are to be recovered, — All the penalties and for¬ 
feitures inflicted and incurred by this act shall and may be sued 
for, jproseuuted, recovered, and disjiosed of in such manner, 
and hy such ways, means, and methods, as any penalties or for- 
feitures intlicted or which may be incurred for any offences 
committed against any law relating to the customs may now 
legally be sum for, prosecuted, recovered, an<t disposed of; 
and Uiat Utc officer or officers concemed in seizures or iirosrcu- 
tions under this act shall lie enatled to and receive the same 
share of tlie produce arising from such seizures as in the cast 
of seizures for unlaw ftil importation, and to such share of ths 
produce arising fVom any i>ecuniary tina or penally for any 
offlmce against this act as any officer or officers is or are now 
by anv law or regulation entitled to upon prosecutions fca 
{iccuniary penalties. —{ 5it, 
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REPORT, In commercial navigation, a paper delivered by tlie masters of all §hips 
arriving from parts beyond seas to the Custom-house, containing an account of the cargo 
on board, &c. (16 & 17 Viet. o. 107. §§ 50—54, p. 696.) 

REPRISALS. Where the people of one nation have unlawfully seized and detained 
property belonging to another state, the subjects of the latter are authorised, by the law 
of nations, to indemnify themselves, by seizing the property of the subjects of the state 
aggressing. This is termed making reprisals ; and commissions to this e6rect are issued 
from the Admiralty.—(Sec PaiVATEERS.) 

respondentia. See Bottomry and Respondentia. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. Though not properly belonging to a work 
of this sort, we believe we shall do an acceptable service to our readers by laying before 
them the following comprehensive Table of the revenue and expenditure ot the United 
Kingdom in 1850, 1851, and 1852.—(See pp. 1106, 1107.) It contains more' infor¬ 
mation in a brief space than most parliamentary papers. It was originally framed 
according to the suggestion, and printed upon the motion, of Mr. Pusey ; and there are 
not very many members who can refer to so useful a memorial of their parliamentary 
career. 

RHUBARB (Du. Rhubarher; Fr. Rhubarhe,, Ruharbe; It. Rabarbaro, Reo-barbaro ; 
Sp. Ruibarho; Rus. Rewen; Arab. Rawend; Chin. Ta-hwang), the root of a plaot, a 
native of China and Tartary. ' Three varieties of rhubarb are known in the shops; viz. 
Russian, Turkey, and East Indian or Chinese rhubarb. The first two resemble each 
other ill every respect. They are, in fact, the same article, being both derived from 
Tartaiy. The portion destined for the Petersburg market being selected and sorted at 
Kiachta, acquires the name of Russian rhubarb; while the portion that is sent from 
Tartary to Smyrna and other places in Turkey is called Turkey rhubarb. The best 
pieces only are sent to Petersburg ; and according to the contract with the government, 
on whose account it is bought, all that is rejected must be burnt; and that which is 
approved undergoes a second cleaning before being finally packed up for Petersburg. 
The best pieces of Russian and Turkey rhubarb are roundish, and perforated with a 
large hole, of a reddish or yellow colour on the outside, and when cut or broken exhibit 
a mottled texture, and alternate streaks of red and gray. Its odour is peculiar, and its 
taste nauseous, bitter, and astringent. It should not be porous, but rather, compact and 
heavy. East Indian or Chinese rhubarb is in oblong flat pieces, seldom perforated ; has 
a stronger odour, and is more nauseous to tbe taste than the other; it is heavier, more 
compact, breaks smoother, and alTords a powder of a redder shade.—( Thomson's Dis- 
pensatorg ; AinsUe's Mat, Indica, §■«•) 

At an average of the 3 years ending with 1852, the imports of rhubarb amounted to 110,544 lbs. a year. 
The consumption is but trifling, not probably exceeding 30,000 or 40,000 lbs. It was formerly charged 
with a duty, which, after being reduced in 1842, was repealed in 1845. 

RICE (IV. liiz ; It. Riso; Arab, Aruz; Hind. Chawl), one of the most valuable 
of the cereal grasses, the Oryza saliva of botanists. It is raised in immense quantities 
in India, China, and most Eastern countries; in the West Indies, Central America, 
and the U. States; and in some of the southern countries of Europe. It, in fact, 
occupies the same place in most intertropical regions as wheat in the warmer parts of 
Euroiie, and oats and rye in those more to the north. Forming, as it does, the principal 
part of the food of the most civilised and populous Eastern nations, it is more extensively 
consumed than any other species of grain. It is light and wholesome, but is said to 
contain less of 'the nutritive principle than wheat. When rough, or in its natural state 
in the husk, it is called paddy. There is an immense variety in the quathics of rice. 
That which is principally exported from Bengal has received the name of cargo rice. 
It is of a coarse reddish cast, but is sweet and large grained, and is preferred by the 
natives to every other sort. It is not kiln-dried, but is parboiled in earthen pots or 
caldrons, partly to destroy the vegetative principle, so that it may keep better, and 
partly to facilitate the process of husking. Patna rice is more esteemed in Europe than 
any other sort of rice imported from the East. It is small grained, rather long and 
wiry, and remarkably white. But the lice raised on the low marshy grounds of South 
Carolina is unquestionably very superior to any brought from any part of India. It 
may, perhaps, be worth mentioning, that rice, like wheat, oats, and barley, is not in¬ 
digenous to America. It was first raised in ^uth Carolina from seeds brought from 
Madagascar, near the end of the 17th century. Its culture increased so rapidly that 
in 1724 no fewer than 18,000 tierces, or barrels, were exported.—(PrVi^iV* American 
Statistics, 1835, p. 100.) According to the returns under the census of 1840, the 
total annual produce of rice in the U. States was estimated at 80,841,422 lbs., whereas 
under the census of 1850 it was estimated at 215,312,710 lbs., or above 96,000 tons, of 
which 159,930,613 lbs. wpre raised in S. Carolina. I'he value of (he exports of rice 
from the U. Statel amounted, in 1852, to 2,241,029 dollars. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


An Account of the Public Revenue and Expenditure of the U. Kingdom in 1850, 1851, and 1852, ex> 
hibiting the various Items embraced in the one and the other. 


. 



Puauo Imcomx in th« Yxsbs 










mo 

1 1831. * 

f 1852. 

CutiotM and Excite. 

4 

4 

4 

M 

M 

Jt 

f foroigo - - . 

8 piiiU < rum . . - 

(.British • 

1.43(t,«9H 


1,427.332 


t,477,904 


1,099,950 


1,<197,920 


1,103,584 


6,909,381 


6,030,324 


6,226,736 


Miflt ... - 

5,391,3‘^1 


3,035,569 


5,323,935 



319,MS 


426,241 


231,653 


Wine ... 

l,81i1,123 


1,776,247 


1,795,013 


Sugar and molasses 

4.114,134 


4,159,040 


4,054,714 


Tea - - - - 

5,506,961 


5,900,624 


5,984,172 


Coffee ... 

365,660 


414,670 


437,229 ‘ 

>. 

Tobacco and snuff 

4,410,323 

30,658,409 

4,466.469 


4,542,572 

31,177,512 

Butter ... 

159,081 

166.780 


143,341 

Cheese ' * 

84,497 


83,242 


70,000 


Currants and raisins 

490,682 


621.765 


465,120 


Corn - . - - 

467,881 


504,921 


404,385 


Silks - - - - 

218,718 


213,710 


222,936 


Paper ^ m . 

858.598 


934,567 


917,905 


Soap . - - - 

1,066,472 


1,043,027 


1,127,259 


Candles and tallov > 

77.261 


67,840 


77,033 


Coals, sea-borne • • 

973 






Glass - . ■ - 

10,705 


10,975 


10,116 


Tinrber ... 

665,910 


521,872 


515,817 


Kscise licences 

1,130,173 


1,160,570 


1,183,321 


Post-horse duties •' 

150,010 


145,132 


150,061 


Hackney carriages • • 

79,208 


88,0-.3 


84,550 


Stage carriages 

195,580 


217,052 


218,142 


Hallways . . - 

Miscvllaneous of Customs and 

251,215 


287,332 


280,144 

850,608 


Kxci.e ... 

716,047 

6,622,015 

865,941 

6,833,059 

6,761,344 






Total Customs and Excise • 

- 

.37,280i424 


37,597,195 

- 

37,928,850 

^ Stamps. 

Ueeds<&nd other Instruments 

1,553,346 

. 

1,191,491 

. 

1,378,616 


Probates and legacies • 

2,248,206 

- 

2,286,258 

- 

2,118,517 


In8ursnce{M®""e 

102,769 

1,104,852 


172,673 

1,134,539 

I I 

192,213 

1,102,91.3 


Bills of exchange, bankers’ notes 

' '576,684 

- 

566,894 

' 

670,087 


Newspapers and Advertisements 

362,224 

- 

396,514 

- - ■' 

591,152 


Receipts - . . 

169,570 

- 

174,744 

- 

180,491 


Other stamp duties • 

629,110 

6,706,761 

605,936 

6,529,019 

454,250 

6,921,299 





Attetted and Land Taxes. 







Land taxes ... 

1,159,387 

- 

1,142,906 


1,151,613 


Wln’dows - . - 

1,708,025 

. 

914,857 


I 102,971 


Houses . ' . 


. 

16,458 


726,715 


RervanU - . . 

* 204,947 

- 

209,055 


1 209,613 


Horses ... 

292,94 4 


297,092 


373,246 


Carriages ... 

402,622 

. 

407,969 


407,222 


Dogs - 

150,075 

. 

155,864 


157,923 


Additional 10 per cent. • 

302,490 

- 

299,271 


137,763 


Other assessed taxes 

315,220 

• 

316,513 


242,561 

3,559,627 



4,535,710 


3,789,984 


Property and Income tax 

- 

5,510^60 

. 

5,440,350 


3,652,770 

Post-ofAce - - 

• ■ 

2,261,262 

- 

2,422,168 

- 

2,442,327 

Crosrn lands ... 
Other ortUnary revenue and other 


365,809 

770,970 

* 

332,957 

702,708 

* i 

358,265 

resources 


' 

• 

W2,427 

Total inoome 

k 

“ 

57,491,796 

' 

66,834,711 
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EXPBNDlTURR. 


RE VENUE; -ChargttctfCoUeeHm. 

Civil rCustotTis - 
De pftrtments l. Excise 

PreventWe service, land Rdard, re- 
venue, police cruizers, and harbour 


Stamps - • 

Asseiocd taxes 
Other ordinary revi 
Superannuation an(n)iher atlovancesj 

Total Ravanoa 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

Interest on permanent debt 
Terminable annuities 
ManaKcment 


• CIVIL GOVERNMENT:- 
•■Cfiif'l //irt — Prit^ Purtt, 

Salaries of the household and trades¬ 
men's bills 

The allow.inces to the several hranch- 
c* ol the Royal Family, and to his 
Royal Hlfjhness l.eojmld I’rincenf 
CohurK (now KlnKofthe Helffians)* 

The Ixird Lieutenant of Ireland’s 
e^talilishmcnt - 

The salaries and expenses of the 
Ifouses of Parliament <includin(( 
prinlinft) 

Civil departments, includinf( super* 
anriuatinn allowances 

(>ther annuities, pensions, and super¬ 
annuation allowances on the con¬ 
sol idateti fund, and on the gross 
revenue - . . 

Pensions, Civil List 

Totai, Civil GovxiiNHaNT 

.TUSTITE. 

Courts of jvisticc . . - 

Police and criinmal prosecutions • 

Correction . . . 

Total JtisTica 

DIPLOMATIC. 

Foreign ministers’ salaries and pen¬ 
sions . - - . 

Consuls’ salaries and superannuation 
at’owances 

Disbursements, outfit - « 

Total Diplum a tic 


i No, ol 
Chars 
No. 01 
CliarM 


FORCES, 

ffei 

i Non-ellective 

Total Arm V - * 

iNon te""? 

Total Navv - - j 

N. of Men 
Charge - 
N.oflWen 
ihargo . 


f Effective 


nee < 

(.Non-effecUve 


23,Ji78,803 

3,737,385 

71.756 


173,273 

26,424 

170,646 

627,157 


677,793 
879,818 
841,.574 


(09,012) 

4,14fi,*.09 

(72,1.3.3) 

2,2.55,274 


(.39,316) 

5,071,608 


(1.3,310) 

2.387,616 

(569) 

165,.562 


Kaffir War - - . - - 

Bounties, (fee. for promoting Fisheries * 

Public works .... 

Payments out of the revenue of crown lands, for 
improvements and various public services 
Post office: charges of collection and other pay¬ 
ments .... ' 

S uarantine and warehousing eslahllshmenU 
[tecellkncous, not classed under the foregoing heads] 

Surplus of income ove* expenditure • ' - 

Total ExpKNDiTURa 
Memorandum: 

The amount of terminable annuities on 5th Jan¬ 
uary was ..... 

In corresponding perpetuities, as estimated by Mr. 

Finlatson ..... 

^ DirrUBKca 

, * No part of this Income » at present paid for the use of King 
Jand pensions to the establishment of the late Princess ChartoUei 
so repaid in the last year wag 36,000/. 


550. 

185U 

• 1852. 

4 

■ *1,311,969 

£ 

677,70.3 

622,976 

£ 

1,300,679 

£ 

. 649,761 
616,2.88 

£ 

1,266,049 



521.980 

. 

529,216 

. 

523,175 

1,8.3.3,949 

134,639 

303,622 

58,766 

402,360 

: *; 

1,829,925 
130,.575 
290,000 
58,36.5 
399/;6l 

: : 

1,789,224 

132,740 

290,963 

34,262 

391,544 

2,733,343 

• 

2,708,426 

- 

2,638,733 

: 

23,7.58,291 

3,784,664 

71,458 

- 

23,637,996 

3,822,855 

70,030 


2*8,091,590 

27,614,41.3 

402,714 

28,017,127 

27,530.881 

403,652 

27.934,533 



- 

371,800 

- 

371,800 


. 

171,000 

. 

152,353 


- 

26,425 


26,633 


. 

164,987 

. 

100,710 


- 

667,214 


695,836 


1,612,495 

227,6.33 

12,730 

*1,631,819 

223,246 

13,589 

1,584,167 



2,599,185 

716,469 

840,fl,37 

779,150 

*2,3.35,956 

64.3,21.3 

891,642 

667,411 

2,104,196 




152,798 


151,6.35 


' 329,592 

147,.370 
28,450 

* 328,618 

162,4/f6 

28,335 

332,406 



; - 

(96,990) 

4,3.56/197 

(71,007) 

2,130,001 

3 ' 

(99,192) 
4,967,320 
(69,.631) 
2,060,844 

* . ' 

- 

6,485,498 

- 

7,018,161 


I i 

(.38,985) 

4,612,614 

(18,322) 

1,337,302 


(39,667) 

5,303,1.36 

(18,221) 

1,322,807 

#■ 

- 

6,849,916 

- 

6,625,943 


I ; 

(14,053) 

2,073,2.39 

(629) 

16.5,20.'3 

- 

(MJ46) 

2.326,707 

(.545) 

166,091 


15,392,944 

2,238,412 

14,573,856 

2,49),708 

16,13.5,905 




16,149 

601,364 

1 ’ 

300,000 

15,000 

560,637 

* * 

370,000 

12,000 

731,399 

126,985 

- 

87,075 

- 

77,6?3 

1,447J)58 
127,337 
2,060,490 

t - 

r “ 

1,293,855 

12.5,0f;2 

2,025,664 

• . ;; 

1,341,599 

1 125,208 

I 1,841,688 

54,9.38,534 

2,493.262 

- 

54,002,995 

2,831,716 

. 

55,229,367 

2,526,204 

57,431,796 

- 

56,8.34,711 


57 , 755,571 

.3,808,862 

. 

3,816,272 


3,891,856 

1,199,815 

- 

1,33.3,403 

- 

1 1,095,426 

1 2,609,047 

- 

2,482,869 

1 • 

\ 2,796,430 


Leopold. The trustees, after diidbarglng certain annuities] 
repay the balance of the annuity to the Exchequer; the sum] 
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RIGA, 


The prodjice of lands naturally or artificially irrigated is, as far us ncc is concerned, 
from 5 to 10 times greater than that of dry land having no command of water: and 
hence the vast importance of irrigation in all countries where this grain is cultivated. 
But it is worthy of remark, that, owing to the not unfrequent occurrence of severe 
droughts, there is a greater variation in the crops of rice than in those of any other 
species of grain. Tliose who, like the Hindoos, depend almost entirely on it for sub» 
sistence, are, consequently, placed in a very precarious situation. There can be no 
doubt that famines are at oiice more frequent and severe in Hindostan than in any other 
country, Ireland excepted. 

For a considerable number of years our supplies of cleaned rice have Iteen principally 
derived from Bengal. The exports from Calcutta in 1851-52 amounted to 3,091,562 
Intf. maunds, of which 661,391 were for England. We, also, import considerable 
f]uantities of rough rice, or rice in the husk, principally from S. Carolina. We are 
enabled to do this from an improved method of detaching the husk, which throws out 
the grain clean and unbroken, having been successfully introduced some years since. 

The duty on foreign rice was formerly quite excessive, having amounted pirevionsly to 1H42 to J5<. a 
cwt. while that charged on rice from a British possession was only Is. In 1842 Sir lloberl Peel reduced 
the former to Gs. dd. and the latter to ; and in 1846, he further reduced the duty on foreign rice to 
Is., and that on colonial do. to 6d. a cwt. In the course of the present year (1863), Mr. Gladstone 
equalised the duties, which are now only i^d. a cwt. A like course has been followed with the duty on 
rough rice, which, in 1842, amouuted to 20s. a qr. on that from a foreign country, and to only Id. per do, 
on that from a colony I Sir Robert Peel reduced the former in 1842 to 7s. 4j|d., and in 1846 to Is.: and it 
is now fixed at dd. per qr. without reference to its origin. No abatement is made from the duly on 
account of damage. 

In consequence of the reduction of the duties, the consumption of rice has been greatly increased of 
late years, iicitwithstanding the low prices of wheat. Any material Increase in the price of the latter is 
always sure to be accompanied by a largo Increase In the consumption of rice. The influt-nce of tlie 
potatue scarcity in 1846, on the demand for this grain, is strongly marked in the subjoined table. In 
September 1853, Carolina rice was worth in the London market from 24s. to 28s. a cwt,, and Indian rice 
from I Is. 3d. to ISs. 6d. a cwt. 

Account of the Quantities of Rice, cleaned and In the Husk, Imported into the U. Kingdom in each Year 
from 1815 to 1852, both Inclusive, showing, also, the Quantities re-exported and the Quantities entered 
for Consumption. 


Years. 

Imports from stithln 
K. I. Ca’s Territories. 

Total Imports. 

Re-cxnorfs from 
(J. Kingdom. 

Qiifintllieii entered 
fur Consum)>iiun. 



Cwt*. 

Ctvt*. 

Cwt*. 

Cwt*. 


1815 

616,567 

612,100 

3.52,515 

297,126 


1816 

700,282 

762,609 

.328,720 

44n,9t>l 


1H4 7 

IA'45,075 

1,500,102 

.*'88,708 

1.69,3,(136 


4848 

9.51,,54 2 


21.3,125 

622,895 


i81<) 

895,103 

970,190 

290,7.32 

556,153 


IK.'m) 

097,267 

78.5,451 

248,133 

4,3,5,9(11 


18.51 

71.3,59‘) 

744,817 

396.842 

399,170 


U».>2 

896,.560 

987,81.3 

450,979 

675,387 



Qrs. 

q,*. 

QrT. 

Qr*. 


1845 

13 

45,287 

6 

41.57 5 


1846 

172 

32,381 


.3.3,885 


1847 

2,028 

42,980 

‘ .310' 

4.3,121 

Rice In the 

1818 

18 

,34,627 

1,819 

33,400 

husk 

J8I9 


31,828 


30,661 


1850 

3 

37,150 


so.i.'^n 


1851 

05 

i 31,481 

53 

28,291 


1852 


23,070 

-.5 

29,313 


IIIG A, a city of European Russia, the capital of Livonia, on the Duna, about 9 miles 
from the sea, lat. 56° 56' 5" N., Ion. 24° 0' 4" E. Population in 1842, excluding 
garrison, 59,960. 

Harbour — A light-house has been erected on Fort Comet, on the western side of the mouth of the 
river. It has 2 lights ; the first, elevated about 104 feet (English) above the level of the sea, may be seen, 
under favourable circumstances, at the distance of 4 leagues ; and the second, elevated about 24i feet, 
may be seen at the distance of 2J leagues. The bar at the mouth of the river has usually from 12 to 13 
feet water; and vessels drawing more than this frequently load and unload part of tiicir cargoes by 
means of lighters at Bolderaa, a small town on the west side of the river, near its mouth. There is a 
fairway beacon without the bar, In 6 fathoms water ; and within, the channel is buoyed with black and 
white buoys ; the black being left on the right or starboard side when entering, and the white on the 
larboard. Vessels bound for Riga take pilots at Bolderaa, who carry them to their anchorage. No ballast 
is allowed to be discharged, except at Poderague. Regulations as to clearing, &c. similar to those at 
Petersburg.—(Counter sur lea Fharea, 2d ed.; and Regulations published bp the Russian Authorities.) 

Trade,-— Owing to its advantageous situation near tlie mouth of a great navigable 
river, the trade of Riga is very extensive; being, of the Russian towns on the Baltic, 
in this respect second only to Petersburg. The trade is chielly carried on by foreign 
merchants, particularly by the English. The principal exports are flax and hemp, lin¬ 
seed and hemp seed, timber, corn, tobacco, hides, wool, tallow, &c.; the imports are 
salt, sugar, coffee, and groceries of all sorts, herrings, indigo, dye woods, cotton and 
cotton twist, silks, wines, &c. ^ 

The mast trade is extensive. The burghers of Riga send persons who are called mast brokers into 
the provinces to mark the trees, which are purchased standing. They grow mostly In the districts which 
border on the Dnieper, are sent up that river to a landing place, transported 30 versts to the Duna, when, 
being formed into rafts from of 50 to 200 pieces, tliey descend the stream to Riga. The tree which pro¬ 
duces the largest masts is the Scotch^flr. Those pieces which are from 18 to 25 Inches in diameter are 
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called mastt; uti^der those dimensions, spars, or^ in England, Norway masts, because Norway exports no 
trees more than 18 Inches In diameter. Great skill is required in distinguishing those masts that are 
sound from, those wliich are In the least internally decayed. They are usually from 70 to 80 feet in 
length. 

The best kind of flax shipped from Riga is grown In White Russia, and is called Druana rakltzer; its 
colour is very White, and ihe threads long, fine, and loose, but It has sometimes black spots ; the next 
quality, coming tVom the province of Trockic in Lithuanta, is called Lithuanian rakitxer, and is very little 
inferior to Druana, but its colour is a little brown ; of this kind the best sort is Thiesenhausen. The best 
kind of Courland flax shipped from Riga is M.ariehburg; that grown In Livonia is inferior. There are 
two kinds of linseed ; that of tho last crop, which Is used for sowing; and that of former years, for 
crushing. To prevent deception, the year of its growth is stomped on the barrel by sworn inspectors 
ibrackers), llemp^seed is mostly shipped for Holland. Riga wheat is inferior to that of Dantzic. 
Two descriptions are shipped—one the growth of Russia, the other of Courland ; the last is the best, 
being larger bodied and of a brighter colour than the Russian ; still, however, it makes but indifferent 
flour. Oats are of a good quality, and are largely exported ; peas are also occasionally exported. 

In shipping masts, the rest of the cargo generally consists of deals and wainscot logs j the latter are 
much exported to England, and ard very superior. 

Money —For the monies of Riga, see Pbtbhsburg. 

Weign/s and Measures. — The commercial pound is divided into ^ marcs, or 32 loths ; and also Into 
halves, quarters, &c. It contains 6,452 English grains. Hence lOO lbs. of Riga = 92-17 lbs. avoirdupois = 
41 8 kilog.=86-32 lbs. of IIamburg=s84*64 lbs. of Amsterdam. The Iispouadas201b8.; the shippound= 
20 lispoutids. 

The Joof is the measure for grain: 48 loofs = 1 last of wheat, barley, or linseed; 45 loofs = 1 last of 
rye; and60loofs = l last of oats, malt, .amt beans. According to Kelly, the loof= 1*9375 Winchester 
bushels ; ami, consequently, the last of wheat=l 1*625 quarters. Nelkeubrccher docs not valud the loof 
quite so high as Kelly. 

Tlie fudor, the measure for liquids, is divided into 6 ahms, 24 ankers, 120 quarts, or 720 stoofs. The 
ankpr=10 English wine gallons. 

Tlie foot of Riga = 10*79 English inches. Tho ell = 2 feet; the claftcr = 6 feet. 


Account of the Quantities of tho principal Articles exported from Riga in 1852 and 1851, distinguishing 
tlioso sent to the U. Kingdom. 








To all Countries. 

To V. KinKdom. | 







1832. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. ' 

Flax, 1st sort - 





tons 

21,2234 

17,814 

11,-2634 

9..3.36 

Ditto, ‘iwA kort 






9,03U 

7,292 

l,Ti7 

6,154 

Ditto, 3rd sort 






2,465* 

1,499 

2,319 

1,471 

Ditto, codilia 





— 

• 647 

924 

.5724 

868 

'i'otal of flax • 





- 

33,387 

,27 ,.529 

21,872 

18,129 

Ryne linnp - 






7,615 

9».318 

4,927 

9,567 

Oil (shot ditto . 






3,4604 

3,799 

1,672 


I’liss ditto 






4,016 

3,892 

1,612 

1,0.38 

Hemp codilia 





— 

6054 

958 

45 

197 

Total of hemp 





- 

13,727 

17,967 

8,256 

lfi,315 

Tallow 






74 



. 

Qiiilla ■ 






134 

26 

10 

8 

itye - 





qrs. 

191,501 

124,981 


1,644 

B.'irley 






38,035 

83.816 

6,-204’ 

29,718 

Oats . • 






1>309 

92,705 

1,.309 

90,179 

Sowing linseed! 





bis. 

164,956 

129,429 

53,448 

39,103 

('mshing linseed 





qrs. 

* 97,578 

lit,1.34 

67,681 

65.514 

fieiniiiieed 






4,43.3 

19,10.8 

582 

.3,091 

Deals - 






364,615 

4.36^367 

203,573 

2iu,o:t 

'/’imber 






97,300 

138,873 

33,613 

57,921 

iMa^'ts 






177 

4,948 

60 


1 WajHKcot and vatwood 





7,123 

8,057 

6,982 

7.806 

Fijie and ho^ltead staves (- 




— 

186,312 

296,786 

25,366 

38,818 

Total value in 

• 




8. Ro. 

14,898,7*28 
at 3Htil. ' 

iCi,40.5,524 

14,.5.37,25l 
at ."Kd. 

7,264.639 

1 at 38id. 

7,51 6,U7 

1 at 38<f. 

1 Total value In 

. -. 



_1. 

£ sterlinR 

£2,301,7314 

1 £1,17*2,920 

\ £1,188,4684 


We subjoin a statement of the prices of some of tho leading articles of Riga produce at Riga on tho 
16-28 March, 1853. 


Flax. 

Price 

per 

Iferk. 

Cost per Ton free 
on Board. 

lleinp. 

Price pr. lUr, 

Cost per 
'1 on tree 
on Board. 

Grain. 

Cash. 

50 per 
Cent. 

10 per 
Cent. 

Cost per Or. 
free on Board. 

Cash. 

10 per 

Cent. 

PWCM 
WCM 
bPCM 
PCM 
CM - 
GCM . 
SPTR 
WFHT 

; 

LPDC 
PDC . 
DC 

PRT - 
RT . 
Vjodilla 

40.44 

384 

354.57 

344.36 

334 

39 

38 

38,42 
35..57 
29, 
314 

i 

234 

12 

£ s. J. JS i. a. 
45 15 8-50 0 0 
44 4 0 - 
41 0 9—12 12 5 

59 19 8-41 11 4 
.38 18 7— 

44 14 7— 

43 13 6- 

4.3 11 6—47 15 10 

38 6 1-42 10 5 

34 1 8— 

36 14 5— 

35 13 4— 

.34 12 .3— 

29 4 11— 

•28 3 10- 

16 5 1— 

'Poli.h Ryne 
Do. out.shet 
Do. - 

Do. Ryne 
Do. outshot 
Do, pa.ss 

1 Black pahS 
Do., lone > 
Codilia - 

Half-long - 

91 

86 

81 

82 

62 

95 

90 

85 

£ •. d. 
•29 19 4 
28 9 3 

26 19 0 

31 3 5 

‘29 13 3 
28 3 1 

27 5 2 

17 8 3 

Wheat - - . 

Barley - 

Rye - - . 

Oau - - - 

Cxubhlng linseed. 
Druana sei-d 
Uerapseed - 

125 

78 

68 

SO 

Ui 

Hi 

12 

140 

{!?« 

71 

6i 1 

». d. $, d. 

38 5—42 10 
23 11 — 

22 10-23 10 
13 .3— 

32 5.34 5.38 11 

39 4-42 11 
26 4—26 9 


The following accounts of the trade of Riga have been taken from the official state* 
ments given in the articles on Riga, published in the Supplement au Journal de Vln^^ 
terieur for 1843 (pp. 33—•48.) 
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Accomit of the Value of the Imports into and Exports fVom the Port of Riga during each of the 19 Years 
ending with 1842, and of the Number and Tonnage of the Shiprs engaged in its Trade. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Vs'ue of Paper 
Rouble in 
Silver. 

Ships. 

Tonnsge. 

1824 

Paper roubh$, 
13,91.0,868 

Paper roublet. 
41,06.5,728 

Cup. 

27 

9.52 

Tone. 

1.13,096 

1825 

18,827,620 

45,150,6.57 

27 1 7th. 

1,002 

142,924 

1826 

14,494,059 

34.9.16,935 

27 l-7th. 

1,002 

110,0,52 

1827 

16,410,875 

40,668,678 

27 

1,190 

ins,()68 

1828 

15,440,299 

.12,712.004 


1,162 

157 ,.54 4 

1829 

16,014,7.53 

36,688,257 

27 3-lOth. 

1,10.1 

193,218 

18.10 

1.1,747,489 

41.126,200 

2:j 

• 1,211 

172,000 

1831 

11,464,008 

47,326,1.51 

27 

1,609 

22.1,728 

18.12 

12,17.1,690 

.19,20.1.813 

27 3-lOth. 

1,522 

109,110 

18.1.1 

11,728,6.11 

.15,582,388 

27 7-lOih. 

903 

127,118 

1854 

10,109,055 

.10,082.796 

28 * 

H14 

111,570 

18.15 

11,657,171 

30,629,779 

2.Si 

91 4 

127,796 

I8.'.r, 

12,228,107 

42,033,072 

28 

1,033 

1.52,492 

1837 

12,761,562 

.11,92.1,874 

28J 

1,119 

152,888 

18.18 

12,127,207 

45,711,0.52 

28 4 7th. 

1,372 

18.5,7.58 

1839 

12,138,141 

5.1,937,120 

ditto. 

1,665 

231,468 

1840 

1.1,81.5,018 

39,364,3.19 

ditto. 

1,017 

152,822 

1841 

13,973,235 

40,022,104 

ditto. 

1,065 

159,110 

1842 

- 

- 

1,21.1 



Account of the Exports of Corn from the Port of Riga in the Years 1837 to 1842. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

oats. 

Total. 


ChtiroeUt. 

Chdrvertt. 

Chttmerti. 

Ckttwfrii. 

Chtinerit. 

18.17 

784 

98,9.16 

41,3.16 

107,621 

218,697 

1838 

11,0.51 

287,999 

33,324 

17;6S2 

350,0.19 

1839 

55,837 

498,24 4 

109,9.14 

264,971 

928,986 

1840 

6.520 

17,59.1 

mfiCtb 

74,718 

159,196 

1841 

2 

19.856 

13,8.17 

9,513 

41,238 

.1842 

s.ogi 

49,732 

22.440 

28.971 

10.5,137 


Statement showing the Value of Timber and the Quantities of Hemp, with the Quantities and Values of 
the Flax, Linseed, and Hempseed exported from Riga during the following Years. 


, Years. 

Timber. 

Hemp. 

Yean. • 

KU.. 

I.insccd and Hemp'>eed. 

Value. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Quanti¬ 

ties. 

Value. 

Quantities. Quantities. 

of both. 

1816 to 1820 aver. 
1821 - 1825 - 
1826 — 18.10 - 
IS.11 - 1815 — 
1856 - 1810 - 
1841 

1812 

Pa. rmth. 
1,2.57,605 
2,065,90.1 

2.26.5.. 192 

2.. 102.51.1 
3,278,885 
2,36.1,074 
2^818,655 

Pondt, 

608,4.17 

642,162 

626,128 

719,261 

917,232 

997,160 

1,084,000 

1818 to 1827 aver. 
1828 — 18.17 — 
18,18 

1839 

1810 

IStl 

1812 

Poods. 

996,742 

1,196,455 

1,8.12,.170 

1,350,781 

l,420,7.5'l 

1,041,481 

1,792,9.59 

Paper rovb, 

18,.12.1,700 
14,18.1,232 
14.980,917 
17,559,661 

ChetwerU. 

Ibl.rjdJ 

206,816 

288,930 poods | 19,158 pds. 
212,489 92,141 

197,478 44,.109 

.148,262 9,1,165 

367,801 chet. |109,554 chet. 

Paper rouh 

7,.527,n26 

7,274,670 

6,427,807 

10,970,25.1 


TiiP quality of timber denominated “crown fir timber” haa I “ VerschinTungs brark timber.’* There is no essential differ- 
latterly bwome very scarce, so that tlie greater jiart of the ence in the qualify of crown limber, and timber of the second 
Ivif'a exports corihist of the second quality9 or what is called Iqualitv, except tliat tlie latter is knottier than the former. 

1110 DE JANEIRO, the capital of Briusil, on the Atlantic, in lat. 15" S., 

Ion. 43^ 15' 50" \V. Population 200,000. The harbour of Rio is one of the finest in 
the world, both as respects capaciousness and security for all sorts of vessels. In coming 
from the N.E. it is usual to make Cape Frio, in lat. 23° 1' 18" S., Ion. 42° 3' 19" VV,, 
being about 4 leagues nearly E. of Rio. The entrance to the harbour is marked by a 
remarkable hill in the form of a sugarloaf, 900 feet high, close to its west side; while 
on the east, or opposite side of the hay, at the distance of about mile, is the fort of 
Santa Cru?. ^ But the wood-cut in the next page, taken from a chart published by onler 
of the Brazilian authorities, gives a much better idea of this noble harbour than could 
be obtained from any description. 

Entrance to the Harbour. ~ Vessels bound for Rio, coming from the N., should, after rounding Cape 
Frio, steer duo W., keeping about 3 leagues from the coast, until they come within or 6 miles of the 
llha Haza, or tlat island, lying almost due S. from the mouth of the harbour, at the distance of about 3 


the light of wliich is fixed, and elevated about 60 feet above the level of the sea_ Coulter les Phares 

3d ed.) Having got within b or 6 miles of the llha Raza, ships may enter by day or by night, the dotted 
line ill the cut marking the fair-way into the harbour. There are no pilots to be met with ; and as there 
are no ludden dangers of any kind, their services are not wanted. On entering, vessels must pass within 
hull of Fort Santa Cruz, to be ready to answer any questions that may be put to them. They then pro¬ 
ceed to tort Vilganhon, below or opposite to which they must bring to, or come to anchor, allowing no 
boats to come alongside, but those of the government, until they have received pratique, when they will 
be permitted to proceed to the usual place of anchorage for the merchant shtppliig. 

The sea breeze generally sots In about 11 a. M.,and lasts till about sunset. It is strong enough to 
enable ships to overcome the ebb. High water at full and change at 2 in the afternoon. 

Anchorage Dues. — I. 1? rom and after 1st July, 1862, the anchorage duty Upon vessels- trading between 
foreign ports and the ports of Brazil will be reduced to 300 reis the ton ; and the same class of duty now 
levied upon coasting vessels shall be abolished. 

2. That part of the provisions of April 26, July 20, and November 15, 1844, which has not been altered 
by this decree will continue In force. 

M^ey, Weights, and Measures —All payments are made in paper money, which has been over-issued, 
and 18 excessively depreciated. But in ordinary cases the par of exchange may now be assumed at about.f. 
31</. sterling per patriotic dollar, of 1620 rels paper. Weights and long measures are the same as those 
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of Lisboa, the arroba being 32| lbs. aTolniupoist but measures of capacity are diflbrent, a mcdida befog 
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160 lbs.), to 273,713,120 lbs., or 122,193 tons; being about equal to all the exports 
of coffee from all the other ports in the world. It has not, however, been so large since. 
Sugar was formerly an important articltiwof export from Rio, but latterly it has rapidly 
decreased, and only amounted to 5,979 cases (13 cwt. each) in 1849. It is probable, 
however, that here, as in Cuba and other places, the late low prices of coffee may have 
produced a reaction in favour of sugar, the exports of the latter having risen, in 1850, to 
13,047 cases. The other great articles of export from Rio arc hides, rice, tobacco, 
rum, tapioca, ipecacuanha, manioc or manihot, flour, and other inferior articles. The 
export of cotton has entirely ceased ; and that of gold, diamonds, &c. is piostly clan¬ 
destine. Diamonds are principally exported from Bahia. We subjoin. 


An Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles of Native Produce exported from Rio during 
each of the Seven Years commencing with 1843. 


Year*. 

Cleared out¬ 
wards. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Hides. 

Homs 

Tanned 

half 

hides. 

Rice. 

Rum. 

Rose¬ 

wood. 

Ipeca¬ 

cuanha. 

Tobac¬ 

co. 

Tapi- 

1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

Km. 

590 

571 

564 

668 

638 

716 

656 

171,207 

167,018 

174,320 

199,858 

198.. 108 

813.. 16.1 
212,576 

Dalit. 
<154 Ibt. 
1,189,52.1 
1,260,431 
1,208,062 
1,511,096 
1,641,560 
1,710,707 
1,4.5,1,980 

Catet. 
(13 end,). 
9,4.13 
11.313 
14^5.19 
8,115 
8,311 
5,848 
5,979 

No. 

345,070 

369,183 

215,689 

394,586 

268,492 

.115,818 

302,220 

No. 

515/)51 

541,4.16 

308,608 

.145,199 

447,607 

•iftbrVn 

385,68,5 

No. 

22,2.16 

13,506 

18,399 

17,291 

6,162 

11,657 

11,1.19' 

Bags. 

12,187 

11,976 

27,274 

13,913 

20,021 

9,808 

20,717 

Piptt. 

3.206 
3,804 
4,725 
3,664 
3,985 
, 2.984 

1 4 ,.180 

Dot. 

1,701 

938 

2,182 

1,836 

809 

1,321 

1,903 

Lit. 

*4,365 

17,681 

49,788 

2.1,901 

I6..V)8 

11,676 

Ron*. 

18,161 

21,676 

1.5,00.1 

18,483 

21,707 

22,290 

26,009 

BHt, 

4,685 
6.123 
7,4.5-1 
4,701 
1,970 
1,733 
y.dl.i 


The principal article of import consists of cotton goods, the value of which amounts 
to full one third of the total value of the imports. Next to cottons are woollen, linen, 
and silk manufactures, wines, jewellery, and ironmongery; flour, meat, fish, butter, and 
other articles of provision ; spirits, salt, earthenware, paper, and a host of other articles. 

Wc avail ourselves of this opportunity to subjoin 


A Statement of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles annually exported from the different 
Ports of Brazil at an Average of the Years 1841—47. 


Sugar 
itoieirood 
Rice 

Hum • 

Tobacco • 

Tapioca • 

Uomi • 

Gold and Diamond* in 


Cofiee • 

Cotton - 

Hide* - 
Hum 

Hoae and other fancy wood* 
Diamonds (ittpposed ralue) 


Cotton 

: 


»(£' : 

Paraiba. Cotton - 

te' : 

CiarSt Cotton • 

Hides • 
Fustic • 

Karanham, Cotton • 

Hides 
Htoe, &c. 


. bag* 

• number 
. cases 

• tons 

■ »>*K« 

. piim 

• roll* 

. barrel* 

■ number 


« caaes 

- arrobas 
• number 

- pipes 


■ bag* 

- cases 
• number 


. bags 
tons 

■ number 


;)a« 

tmber 


Cocoa - - - 

India nibl>er 

Cotton, isinglass, rice, drugs, &c. > 


ISouthtm PnwifWt—Rio Grand* do Sul, 
Hide*, dry 
Ditto, salted 
Jerkw beef 
Tallow . 

Hair, wool, horns. See. 


~ number 
■ arrobas 


1 ,6W,000 
300,000 
4,OIK) 
2,S00 
8,.500 
4,000 
21,000 
1,3.10 
430,78.3 


11,403 

7V,6VO 

.I.W.tKlO 

108,000 

6,V!!)2 


20,000 

6,000 

15/X)0 

2.3,000 

61,000 

300,000 

20,000 
3,.500 
30,00Q 

8,000 

40,000 

300 


about .Id. ib. 
18*. V lOO 

about 


Deduct from the above about 200,000 dry 
hides, and for Jerked beef and taltdw 
exported to ports of Braail 

Sugar, rice, cofT^, &o. to Aio, bdt fbnning 
exports, ab^t 

Total annual ralue of exports 

0 * A great portion of sugar is sliip]ied In barrels and bag*. 


3,.100,f)00 

i.50,(Kli) 

40,000 

VH,(KK) 

7,6.')0 

21,000 

21,0011 

3,2H6 

4,037 

4.50,000 


• 4,027,902 


46,.512 
.14,209 
871,410 
70,000 
4.1,200 
81,460 
.1,7,50 
600,OOO 

-- 1,600.371 

60,000 

6O,0(K) 

6,UO0 


100,01)0 

1>22'M)00 

120,000 


80,000 

70,000 

12,000 


52,000 

16,000 

1,500 

160,000 

8,000 

40,000 

3.5,000 

8.5,600 

10t),000 



612,750 

I2o!li)0 


The exports have not increased materially within the last few years; and now that 
labour is becoming scarcer and dearer, in consequence of the greatly increased dilHcnlties 
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thrown in the way of the importation of slaves, it is doubtful whether they will be 
maintained, and whether the exports of coffee will not also decline. The exports of 
cotton have, for a lengthened period, been nearly stationary* They are still, however, 
pretty extensive, and supplied us in 1850 with 30,299,982 lbs. Hides are a very im¬ 
portant article of export. 

Statements Illustrative of the Trade of Rio in 1850. 


Foreign Arrivals. 

VesMls. 

Tons. 

Clearances. 

Yesaeli. 

Tons. 

With cargo for the port 

Other destination 

On the way to California 

Pnt in by fiirce - - . 

In ballast, from foreign ports - 

In ballast, trqpa ports of the Emplw - 

66.3 

77 

179 

4 

64 

35 

161,688 

S6,317 

63,935 

1,097 

14,3^6 

7,361 

With products of tire couutey 

With foreign produeu 

With tame cargo brought - • 

For California . - - 

, In ballast, for foreign porU - 
In ballast, for ports of the Empire - 

585 

48 

< 100 
175 

47 

129 1 

186,948 

14.217 

43,434 

76,526 

13,335 

46,211 

Total 

1.0S3 

261,616 

Total 

1,080 

380,671 


Arrivals Coastwise. 

Departures Coastwise. 

Vessels - - . 1,798 

Steamers . - . 573 

Tons - - . . 199,917 

Vessels - - - 1,800 

Steameix • • - 278 

Tons ... - 19.5,858 


Leading Articles Imported. 


Quantities, j 

Exports of Produce of the Country 


Quantities. 

Cotton manufactures 



26,121 1 

Coflfee 


. 

bags 

1,359,058 

Woollen 



2,958 1 

Hides - 



No. 

200,033 

Linen 


— 

1,178 

hugar 



cases 

13,047 

Silks 



770 

Rum 



pipes 

3,216 




1.141 1 




24,242 

Codlish 


quintals 

36,860 

Homs 



268,550 

('oals 


tons 

3.3,404 1 

Tobacco 



rolls 

28,440 

Ale and porter • 


bbls. 

16,961 

Ipecacuanha 
KoKewood - 


• acroona 

127 

Flour 



208,578 



pieces 

26,332 



boxes 

1,872 

Other woods 



deals 

16,186 

composition' - 


__ 

5,269 

Half tanned hides 



No. 

17,617 

tallow 



2,222 

Tapioca 



lbs. 

16,063 

Wiives, IViringal » 


pipes 

14,525 

Tea 



boxes 

34 

Mediterranean 



6,761 

Cigars 




666 

Bordeaux 



2.482 

Hair, (horse) 



bales 

867 

Butter 


firkins 

23,980 

Flour, (manihot) 



bags 

10,672 

Cordage 


coils 

10,670 

Soap 

Candles, tallow 



boxes 

3,635 

304 


Account of the CofTeo Exported from Rio de Janeiro in each Year from 1821 to 1850, both inclusive, in 

Bags ofliiOlbs. 


Years. 

Bags. 

Years. 

Bags. 

Years. 

Bags. 

1821 

10.5,386 

18.31 

448,249 

l«4l 

1,013,915 

1822 

1.52,048 

1832 

478,950 

1842 

1,179,731 

182.5 

184,991 

18.33 

663,195 

1843 

1,189,523 

1824 

224JI00 

18.34 

5.39,117 

1844 

1,260,431 

1825 

182,510 

18.35 

627,165 

1845 

lJ108,06k 

1826 

260.000 

18.36 

704.385 

1846 

1,511,096 

1827 

3.50,900 

18.37 

629,734 

1847 

1,639,234 

1828 

369,147 

18.38 

781,651 

1848 

1,710,579 

1829 

.375,107 

18.39 

871,785 

1(849 

1,460,410 

18.50 

.391,785 

1840 

1,06.3,801 

18.50 

1,369,058 


Port neffulallortt. ■- The cnntaln of every ship eniering Rio, 
or any other purl of Brazil, u ordered by a law enactra in 
1836 — 

1. To go directly with hi* Te*^l from the entr.wce of the 
harbour to the nnehorage ground in Franifuiit , and if, on ac¬ 
count of the tide, contrary wind, or any other just enuxe, lie 
nliould be com^ielled to come to anchor, and shall remain 
anchored for twelve hourx after said hindrances are removed 
1 except in case of being quarantined), he shall pay a fine of : 
1 l>(),(K)0 rels, and sliall be compelled, by the fort, or by a go- j 
vernment vessel of war, whichever may be nearest,} to proceed 
immediately to the Fran<|uia anchoring ground. 

V. lie shall not sutfer any kind of vessel to board him, nor 
any iicrsoii to come on board or to leave his vessel, before h« 
h.is tieeii visited from the custom-house, excepting only the 
pilot.heahh o(Rcer,(he head officer at the entrance, when there 
is one, and In the case of shipwreck, or for the saving of lives. 

.3. Even after the custom-house visit on arrival, and until 
the vessel is discharged, he shall allow no nerson to come on 
board without a written permission from the inspector of the 
customs; and this permii>sion shall be given in the following 
Cases, vl*. v— 

A. To allow the buyers of goods to go on board to examine 
the cargo they'wish to pwrehose, when sufiicietit sjiecimeBe 
cannot be seen on shore. 

B. To workmen or labourers neceisary to put the cargo In 
order, taking care to hava them examined when they go on 
lioard and retum>ln case of the Infraction of the alwve regu¬ 
lations, a fine shall be imposed on him from 100,000 toV00,0<)0 
reis for every vessel be allows to board him, and of 500,000 
fur each person who shall enter or leave his vessel without 
licence, unless he be a passenger or belonging to the crew; 
and every other person wlto goes on board or leavea the vessel 
shall pay 100,(X)U reis fine, and be kept In custody untlt pay¬ 
ment is made. The one third part of these fines shall be divi¬ 
ded amoi^st the watchmen or military who shall have uken 
up the offender. 

4. He shall deliver to the gvarda-mor (chief customs oflSceT}, 
when Ite makes his visit nn arrival, his passitort and cargo book. 

5. He shall deliver to the commander of the guanl-boat 
lort, if he be there, or at the Fran^ula, if he be 
nlfest as described below, 
enter at the custom-house within ai hours after 

the guarda-mor has been on board, not counting the days on 
whi^ tile custom-house is shut, and present himself to the 
inspector, and swear, or affirm, that he haa not on hoard of his 
vessel any merchandise oUier than what it described in the 


manifest he has delivered, and that he bsM no further declar¬ 
ation to make ; and if he do not enter within the at hours, lio 
shall pay 10(i,(KX) reis for each day’s delay additional. 

7. If be shall detain bU vessel at either of the anchorages 
more than k4 hours, when he shall be directed by the guorda- 
mor, >or his representative, to remove tlience, he shall pay 
lOO.OOt) reis for every day he deltas. 

8. He shall discharge no part of his cargo but by an order in 
writing from the Inspector; and if die land any without such 
order, he shall pay 100,000 reis for each package so lantM. 

0. He shall give notice to the otiicer attending the discharge 
of the vessel, as soon as his caurgo is discharged, that he has 
nothing remaining on board. If he omit to do this on the 
same tlay, so that the vessel may be immediately examined, he 
shall be fined 100,000 refai. 

10. The master of every vessel going with a cargo to any 
part of the empire, must have two manlfesu of the cargo, 
exact copies of each other, exhibiting the name, class, and ton¬ 
nage of the vessel; the name of the captain, whose signature 
must follow the date; the name of the port where the articles 
stated in the manifest were taken on board ; the name of the 
port or poru for which the vessel is destined; the marks or 
counter-marks and numbers of the packages, and their descrip¬ 
tion, as bale8,case8, pipes, hBlf-pi|>es, barrel8,&e.; a declaration 
of the quantity and quality of the merchandise of each package, 
or several similar ones of the same mark, and aim of what Is 
on board in bulk ; the names of the consignees, or to order; all 
to be written at length, except the nuinbm of the packages. 

11. When the vesMil has taken in her cargo at more than one 
port, there must be two manifests from ea» port. 

lit. At the end of the manifest, the captain shall declare the 
number of passengers, whether cabin or steerage, and the bag¬ 
gage for the use of each, and in addition any declaration ne¬ 
cessary for his security; and in good faith he shall declare 
whether he has any package to add to the manifest.or whether 
anv are deficient, with the cause of it, as no after declaration 
will telieve him from responsibility Jbr he will not be exempted 
U)pon the vi^e declarations frequently made, which do not 
account for deficiencies or differences. 

13. The captain of any vessel bound to Brazil, when he haa 
completed hit cargo In the port or ports from which he.is to 
sail, and made the manifesu, os required in the 9ih article, 
shall present his documents to the Braxillan consul residing in 
the port, who shall examine them, aad if agreeable to these 
remilationi, certHSr them. 

14. In those ports where there isono Brazilian consul or rah 
stltote, the manifest shall be certified by two Braxtlioti rOsi 
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5. Should any greater quantity of Rood* be fbund on board 
than are stated in the manifest or the declaration of the rap* 
tall), the orerplus shall be seized and divided amongst those 
who seize them, alter payinR the duties, and the captain shall 
nay a line of half the value of the goods. 

IS, If there are any coods missing of those fetated In the 
mani€wt or declaration of the captain, they shall be reputrd to 
be concealed or smuggled, and he shall pay the value thereof 
to those who have discovered the dedclency, and half the value 
to the national treasury. These condemnations shall take 
ploce on the simple fact of there being an overplus or deholency 
of goods, without further proof being required. 

17. For each dlflcrence In the quality or mark of the parkage, 
the captam shall pay *,000 reis, although In every other rc- 
siiect the goods dlsrharj^ may agree wlih the manifest. ■ 

18. The captain whose manifests are not conformable to 
ihe^c regulations, shall be flned from 100,000 rels to one conlo 
de reis, at die will of the collector, according to the degree of 
culpability that shall appear, and he cannot discharge until the 
fine is paid. 

19. In rase the captain brings no manifest, he may still be 
allowed to discharge, by paying S per cent, on the value of 
the cargo,In addition to the usual duties. 

Fruuoulti. — Vessels proceeding to Brazil, and when It is 
wished to dispose of their cargoes at dilfereut {lorts, must clear 
out for “ Brazil and oi her ports," or for** rernainbuco, Bahia, 

Rio de Janeiro, and other poru." They are then enUtled to 
the privilege of Fianquia, and may land a part of their cargen-s 
at one pent, paying duties only on the goods so landed, and pro¬ 
ceed with the remainder to other porU. But if they clear out 
fbr one port only, they are compelled to make a complete entry, 
and discharge the whole of the cargo. 

In proceeding from one Brazilian port to another. It Is neces¬ 
sary (hat a bill of health should be taken from the local autho¬ 
rities of each port; and where any part of the cargo is l.mded, 
the same must be noted on the original manifest by the customs 
officer of the port. 

Anchorage. — Foreign vewels pay. In all ports of the empire, 

10 reia per ton per day, from the .'>th day after their entry. 

Light house.—The ilghl-houae duty. 100 reis tier ton, for all 
vessels over 10 tons departing from luirts where there is a light¬ 
house. Vessels under 40 tons are exemjrted from this duty. 

Pori-duij/.—On all vessels not crossing the bar of the harbour 
of Rio de Janeiro, the following charges are Icvietl, viz., of 
three masts, 1*,800 rcisi of two masts, 9,fi00 reis; and of one 
Viast, B,4()(J reis. „ . 

Seal. — The duty 1» 40 reis for every written half-sheei. 

Health, — Visit of the physician Is lixod at 8,!dM) reis; Init in 
case the vc*.‘.el Is made to perform qu ir.intine, then another 
sum of 8,200 reis is p.iyable on the admission of the vessel to 
free pratique. 

HoapUah.—A vessel of three masts pays f>,000 roU ,* brigs, 
corvettes, and yachts 4,000; piiin.ices, 2,6(10; barks, 1,280. 

Each one of tlie ship's comimny of vessels sailing for a foreign 
jiort pays 400 reis. 

Vengf* rtf'Merchanie. _ It is customary th.nt the expense of 
landing and shipping a cargo on freight shall lie paid iiy the 
vessel, unless the contrary be stipulated in the hills of lading. 

When hard Spanish dollars are bargained for,|in contr.irts of 
freight, they should be so cxpressetl in the iiistruinent of con¬ 
tract, to prevent dispute. 

Purchases of protUice arcjiald for In cash, and sales are made 
on stipulated credits, but nouibially for cash. 

An Account of the declared Values of the Principal Articles of Briti.sh and Irish Produce and Manufac¬ 
ture exi>orted from the U. Kingdom to Brazil, In 1848. 


If bills on T.ontlon are sent out for the purchase of produce 
in Brazil, tlie credit must have the conhruiatbm of the London 
house. 

Anthoreige Duet in BrozU rorit,-r. The anchorage dues fixed 
by l.iw of 22d tHtobefi 18.10, are now superseded by a lax of 
8 riX-dollar» per ton, payable, one half on entering, and one 
half on sailing, by all mcrcliant vessels on foreign trading, 
with die following restrictions.:— 

Ships arriving fii ballast, and going awny the same, will pay 
the old anchorage; If taking cargoes, they will pay half the 
present due*. 

Ships entering to get fresh provisions, or in “ Franqttia, ’ 
to try the market, but do not discharge, pay only the old an¬ 
chorage. if they merely discharge p.irt ofcuigo, pay only half 
of present dues. 

Mhlps entering under average or in distress, pay nothing if 
they do not discliarge, or only discltorgc the necessary for re¬ 
pairing. 

Hhips carrying cnionists subject to some modifications. 
'Ships entering three times In one year, only, pay anchorage 
dues the first two voyages. 

The government Is authorised to modify the Impost, as soon 
as the treaty with Great Britain expires, as may seem most 
suitable for the eticouragement of the national shipping trade 
to foreign |>orts, or to the whale fishenes. The anchorage 
dues on foreign shi]iping may not be increased. 

Klo, June 26. 1843. 

Rales nf Committion charged ai Rio, 

.'iper cent, cm sales of merchandise. 

*i per cent, on iiurch.ase of merchandise, with funds in hand, 
on amount of cost and charges. 

2^ per rent, ^aranty on amount of sales on credit. 

24 percent, tar drawing or indorsing, and negotiating lulls, 

2j |KT cent, on purchase or sale of vessels by private contract. 

6 per cent, on amount of vesrels cundenincil l>y surveyors. 

24 per cent, fbr procuring or collecting freights. 

2{ |)er cetit. on disbursements of vessels in common cases, with 
funds in hand. 

5 per cent, on disbursements of vessels when fhnils are ad* 
vanceil, or In case of condemnation, or in vessels entering 
for repairs only. 

1 per cent, on receiving and forwarding goods; and 
*4 percent, on amount of responsibilities incurred thereon. 

1 per cent, on receiving and paying money on which no oiher 
commission is derived. 

4 per cent, on purchase or sale of specie, 
per cent, for ellecting marine Insurance on the amount in¬ 
sured; and when the premium exc^wiLs 10 jier cent , 5 ptr 
cent, on the amount ol premium. 
k }>er cent, on remittances on liills not Indorsed. 

On consignments of merchandise withdrawn or rcship)>r(l, full 
coiiiinissioii to he charged to the extent of advances or re¬ 
sponsibilities incurred, and lialf cummiskion on tlie residue 
of the value. 

1 |>er cent, per month on all pash advanced. 

No interest allowed on money on deposit. 

1 per cent, storage on all dry gooils. 

In the case of discharging and reshipping the cargoes of vessels 
ill distress, on the invoice amount, 2^ per cent. 

*4 p*-*!' cejit., or half the commission chargt*d on sales of mer- 
cliandise, will be returned to lupercurgocs, but nothing on 
investments or other business. 


Articles. 

Declared 

Value. 

Articles. 

Declared 

Value. 

Alkali, mineral; viz. soda and barilla 
Apothecary wares . . - 

Apparel, slops, and haberdashery - 
Anns and ammunition . - - 

Bacon and hams . - - - 

Beef and pork - - - - 

Beer and ale .... 

Blacking .... 

Books, printed - - - - 

Brass and copper mamifacturca 

Butter - 

Cabinet and uphoistery wares » 

Carriages .... 

Coals, cinders, and culm - - . 

Cordage - . - • - 

Cotton manufactures . - - 

Cotton yam - - - . 

Earthenware of all sorts ... 
Glass . . . - - 

Hardwares and cutlery . . - 

Hats of all sorts . - - - 

Iron and steel, wrought and unwrooght 

X 

8 ,r .28 

18,821 

.31,040 

741 

37 
18,3 ..-i 
720 
404 
67,874 
70,612 
648 
660 

23.1.30 
3,577 

1,067,990 

6.36 

46.7.31 

11,.384 
73,173 

282 

84,890 

I. ead and shot , . - 

L-nther, wrought and unwrought - 

J. e.itlter, saddlery and harness 

Linen manufactures 

Machinery and mill work • 

Musical inslrumenU 

Oil, linseed, hempsoed, and rapeseed 
I'ainters’ colours - 

Plates, pinted ware. Jewellery, and watches 
Saltpetre, refined in Uie Uniicd Kingdom 
Silk manufactures 

Soap and candles - - - 

Stationery ... 

Tin unwrought - - - 

Tin and pewter wares and tin plates 
Umbrellas and parasols 

Woollen manulbctures, including yam 

Other articles - . - 

Aggregate value of British and Irish pro 
duce and manufactures - ^ 


£ 

7.. 660 
11 ,' 16.6 

2.. 371 
183,217 

29,201 

7,72.S 

7,436 

9,400 

.8,9,30 

8,719 

11,014 

3,787 

1,746 

3,108 

7,606 

3.. 'i82 
220,800 

20,266 

2,067,299 


In 1849 the declared value of the ezporu to Brazil amounted to 2,244,715/. 


An Account of the Quantities of the Principal Articles imported into the U. Kingdom from Brazil, 

in 1848. 


Articles. 

Quantities. I 

Articles. 

'Quantities. 

Annotto - - - - cwts. 

Balsam caplvl - • - — 

Cocoa . - . 'lbs. 

Codlje - - . . — 

Hides, untanned . - - cwts. 

-Uoms, horn lips, and pieces of horns — 

India rubber or caoutchouc - — 

Itingliisa - - « 

Radix IpecacuauhcQ - - lbs. 

Hum - . - . galls. 

92 1 
160 
1,26'5,605 
7,63.3,662 
179,611 
6,846 1 
3,72.5 
6.33 
, 4,088 
* 1,2.39 1 

Sarsaparilla ... lbs. 

Sugar, unlrefincd > . *. cwts. 

Tallow . . . , . _ 

Tapioca . - - • — 

Woods; viz. 1 

Brazil ... tons 

Fustio - . - — 

Rosewood « - . — 

Zebrawood « - . — 

Wool, cotton ' - - Ihs. 

930 

662,021 

■!:# 

201 

3.30 

'1,931 

130 

19,971,578 
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Remarks on the Trade of jPrflzi'/.—-The imports into Brazil, which are chiefly from 
Great Britain, consist principally of our cottons, woollens, linen, iron and steel, hard¬ 
ware, butter, and other articles, amounting in all, in ordinary years, as seen above, to 
about 2,500,000/. It is frequently, no doubt, said that our exports to Brazil amount to 
double that sum, or to more than 5,000,000/. But there is no room or ground for any 
such statement. The return is not derived from Brazil, but from our own Custom¬ 
house ; and there is no reason why the merchants should undervalue the exports to 
Brazil more than to any other country. 

The commercial policy of Brazil has, on the whole, been characterised by considerable 
liberality. The duties on imports and exports have been mostly moderate, and have 
been imposed more for the sake of revenue than of protection. In October, 1847, the 
legislature of Brazil issued a decree, imposing 38^ per cent, higher duties on the ships 
and produce of those nations which did not admit the ships and produce of Brazil into 
their ports on a fair footing of reciprocity. This decree was, in part, provoked by our 
policy in regard to the slave-trade, and was in avowed retaliation of the high dis¬ 
criminating duties we had imposed on Brazilian and other slave-grown sugar. But the 
modified views of the Brazilian government in regard to the slave-trade, and the 
admission of slave-grown sugars into our markets under reasonable duties, which are 
to be equalised with those on British colonial sugars in 1854, occasioned, in 1849, the 
revocation of the discriminating duties referred to. A provincial duty of 15 per cent., 
imposed in some of the provinces on hides and other articles, has also been repealed. 

Great Britain enjoys the largest share of the trade of Brazil; and that share will, it 
is probable, be a good deal increased, when the duties on foreign and colonial sugars 
are equalised in 1854. We shortly stated in our last edition the mischievous conse¬ 
quences to our trade of the discriminating duty on slave-grown sugar, and showed that 
while it obstructed our intercourse with slave-holding states, it did not hinder them 
from importing slaves, or lessen the culture of sugar and other colonial staples by their 
instrumentality, 'Ihe abolition of the discriminating duty on foreign coffee in tlic 
course of the present year (1851) has already occasioned a considerable increase in the 
imports of Brazilian coffee. 

The commerce of Brazil has sustained great injury from the wretched state of the 
currency and of the finances; the value of the former, which consists almost wholly of 
paper, being excessively depreciated and liable to extreme fluctuations, and the revenue 
being inadequate to meet the expenditure. latterly, however, vigorous efforts have 
been made to increase the revenue; and it is hoped that in the event of the finances 
being ])laced on a better footing, measures may also be taken to improve tl»c currency. 

We subjoin 

An Account of tho Debt, &c., of the Empire in 1851, 

Foreign debt - - - - - - * - £G,187,000 sterling. 

Local fund»*d debt 02,370,000,000 reis, at exchange 20rf. - - - 7,,510,000 

Treasury bills afloat, about 2,000,000,000 reis, at exchange 29rf. - - 240,000 „ 

Estimated amount of notes in circulation (paper money) throughout tho 
empire, 50,000,000,000 reis - - - - _ 6,700,000 „ 

£20,067,000 „ 

or'in round numbers the debts and liabilities of Brazil at the present time may be stated at 20,500,0007. 
sterling. The foreign capital in the empire is computed to be about 10,000,000/. sterling. 

“ The quantity of precious stones shipped is now very considerable. In most cases 
they are sent to a losing market; being, in fact, more valuable in Brazil than in Lon¬ 
don or Paris. Aquamarines — (see Bkryl) — of a very large size have been found. 
In January, 1811, one was found in the lliberao das Americanas, near the dlan>ond 
dibtrict, which weighed 15 lbs.; and in the same place, in the October following, one 
was discovered weighing 4 lbs. Topazes of fine quality, but seldom large, amethysts, 
and chrysolites, are also articles of exportation; and, at times, some fine specimens of 
these gems are to be met with in the jewellers* shops. 

“ Correctly speaking, there are no trading companies in Rio de Janeiro; there is a 
society for effecting maritime assurances, but no other. 

“ The Bank of Brazil has had very extensive concessions made in its favour, and ought to be in a 
flourishing state. It has power of issuing notes ; and all disputed monies and property of tlie deceased 
and absent {mortet e auxmtes) must be placed in its hands, and 2 per cent, per annum charged for the 
care and trouble. This, in addition to the int|re8t which might be obtained for the deposit, would alone 
in an active mercantile country, form no Incoimderable revenue Specie is prohibited from being carried 
coastwise; mercliants who wish to deposit cash in one of the northern ports, where the largest purcimses 
are made, are therefore forced to take hand bills, and pay a premium for them, varying from 3 to 6 iier 
cent. 

“ Some enormous capitals have beeiVAinassed; but generally the speculations of tlie native merchants 

conducted on a very limited sc.'ile. 

"The legal rate of interest is 6 per cent.; hut money can seldom be obtained under 12.” —r(Ca/c/- 
cleugh's Travels in South America, vol, i, pp.53—JliU.) 

ROADS, pathways formed through the country with more or less ait and cate, for 
facilitating the transit of individuals, carriages, &c. between different places. They are 
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of feVery variety of form — from rude, narrow, rugged, and unformed patlis, carried over 
mountains, interrupted by every petty rivulet, and almost impracticable to ariybdt foot 
passengers, to smooth, broad, and level ways, formed of Solid materials, winding round 
or cut through mountains, and carried over swamps and rivers at an immense expense, 
and admitting of the easy passage of carriages and of all sorts of goods. 

The laying out of improved roads, and their construction, forms an important part of 
what is denominated the science of civil engineering. But as it would be quite foreign 
to our purpose to enter into any details as to the formation of roads, we shall satisfy 
ourselves with laying before the reader the following statements as to their importance 
in a commercial point of view. 

Importance and Utility of improved Roads. — Next to the introduction of money, and 
weights and measures, the formation of good roads and bridges gives the greatest faci¬ 
lity to commerce, and contributes more powerfully, perhaps, than any thing else to the 
progress of improvement. They have been denominated national veins and arteries ; 
and the latter are not more indispensable to the existence of individuals, than improved 
communications are to a liealthy state of the public economy. It were vain to attempt to 
]>oint out in detail the various advantages derived from the easy means of communication 
that exist in Great Britain. There is not a single district that is not indebted to others 
for a large part of its supplies, even of some of the bulkiest commodities. Besides the 
coals, metals, minerals, timber, corn, conveyed from one part of the empire to another 
by sea, immense quaiitities are conveyed from place to place in the interior, by roads 
and canals; and every improvement effected in the means of conveyance has obviously 
the same effect upon the cost of commodities that have to be conveyed, as an improvement 
in the methods by which they are raised or manufactured. ^ 

Wherever the means pf internal communication are deficient in a country, the inha¬ 
bitants must unavoidably disperse themselves over the surface. Cities were originally 
founded by individuals congregating more, perhaps, for the sake of mutual defence and 
protection, than for any other cause. But in countries where good government is esta¬ 
blished, and property is secure, men resort to cities only from a sense of the advantages 
they afford. 'I'hc scale on which business is conducted in them presents facilities that 
cannot be elsewhere afforded for making a fortune; and the extent to which the sub¬ 
division of employments is carried opens a field for the exercise of all sorts of talent: 
at the same time that it improves and perfects all sorts of arts, whether subservient to 
industrious or scientific pyr^suits, or to tliose of pleasure and dissipation. It is this 
that attracts the aspiring, t\ie industrious, the gay, and the profligate, to cities, — that 
fills them with the best and ^e worst part of the species. The competition that takes 
jilace in a great town, the ,excitemcnt that is constantly kept up, the collision of so 
many minds brought into inaanediate contact, and all endeavouring to outstrip each other 
in their respective deparUnents, developes all the resoulrces of the human mind, and 
renders a great city a pcqjetually radiating focus of intelligence and invention. Inhere 
are, however, considerable clogs upon the continued increase of cities. Tlie food and 
fuel made use of by the inhabitants, and the raw products on which their industry is to 
be exerted, must all come from the country; and according as the size of a city in¬ 
creases, the distances from which its supplies have to be brought become so much the 
greater, that ultimately the cost of their conveyance may be so great as to balance or 
exceed the peculiar advantages resulting from a residence in town. Hence the impossi¬ 
bility of a large ot even a considerable city existing any where without possessing 
extensive means of communication either with the surrounding country, or with other 
countries ; and hence, too, the explanation of the apparently singular fact, of almost all 
large cities having been founded on or near the sea, or a navigable river. Had London 
been an inland town, 50 miles from the shore, it is abundantly certain that she Could 
not have attained to one third part her present size ; but the facilities afforded, by her 
admirable situation on the 'rhamc.s, for the importation of all sorts of produce from 
abroad, as well as from other parts of England, will enable her, should her commerce 
continue to prosper, to add to her colossal magnitude for centuries to come. 

But all towns cannot be founded on the sea coast, or the banks of navigable rivers t 
and the growth of those in inland situations must, in all cases, depend on their means 
of communicating with the surrounding country. Without our improved roads, the 
great inland manufacturing towns with which E^land is studded, such as Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bolton, Preston,*&c., could not exist. They enable the 
inhabitants to obtain the rude products of the soil and the mines almost as cheap as if 
they lived in country villages. Tliere is thus nothing, or next to nothing, to detract 
from the advantages which the inventive and enterpria^g artisan may expect to realise 
from resorting to those great hives of industry. And, owing to the gigantic scale on 
which all sorts of industry are conducted in them, the scope aM>rdcd for the employment 
of the most powerful machines, and the approjfriation of particular sets of workmen to 
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every ^pArate process, however minute, manufacturing industry is carried to a degree of 
perfection that almost exceeds belicti 

The influence that the growth of a large town has upon agriculture is great and 
striking, “ In the neighbourhood,” says Paley, “ of trading towns, and in those 
districts which carry on a communication with the markets of trading towns, the hus¬ 
bandmen are busy and skilful, the peasantry laborious ; the land is managed to the best 
advantage, and double the quantity of corn or herbage (articles which are ultimately 
converted into human provision) raised from it, of what the same soil yields in remoter 
and more neglected parts of the country. ’ Wherever a thriving manufactory finds means 
to establish itself, a new vegetation springs up around it. I believe it is true, that agri¬ 
culture never arrives at any considerable, much less at its highest, degree of perfection, 
wlien it is not connected with trade; that is, when the demand for the produce is not 
increased by the consumption of trading cities.”— (^Moral Philosophy, book vi. c. 11.) 

But the fact of their being mainly conducive to the growth of cities, is not the only 
advantage which improved roads confer upon agriculture. Without their aid it would 
be impossible to carry to distant places sufficient supplies of such bulky and heavy Arti¬ 
cles as lime, marl, shells, and other manures necessary to give luxuriance to the crops 
of rich soils, and to render those that are poor productive. Not only, too, would in¬ 
ferior roads lessen the market for farm produce, and consequently the quantity raised, 
but a larger jiroportional number of horses or other cattle would be required to convey 
the diminislied produce to market. It is plain, therefore, that gopd roads are both 
directly and indirectly a prime source of agricultural improvement; directly, by 
increasing the quantity and reducing the cost of manure, and by increasing the (juantity 
and reducing the cost of conveying farm produce to market; and indirectly, by pro¬ 
viding forHhe growth and indefinite extension of cities and towns, that is, of the markets 
for agricultural produce. 

Increased speed.of conveyance is one of the principal advantages that have resulted 
from the formation of good roads, the invention of steam packets, &c. Suppose that it 
takes 2 days to travel by an uneven, iU-made road between any 2 places; and that, by 
improving the road, the journey may be accomplished in 1 day ; the effect is the same 
as if the distance were reduced D there is not only a great saving of time to 
travellers, but also a great saving of cost from the more speedy conveyance of commo¬ 
dities. This latter is a point of much more importance than is commordy supposed. It 
is not pos.siblc to form any correct estimate of the value of the products that are con¬ 
stantly in the act of being carried from place to place in Great Britain and Ireland, It 
is certain, however, that it is very great; and every additional facility of conveyance, by 
bringing .such products move rapidly to their destination, and enabling them to be sooner 
applied to the purposes for which they are intended, renders large quantities of capital 
available for industrious purposes, that would otherwise be locked up. 

j\fo(le of defraying Costs of Roads. — Hoads of one sort or other must, of course, exist 
in every country emerged from barbarism, — but in England, the statute of the 28th of 
I’hilip and Mary, which is still in force, is the first legislative enactment in which a 
regular provision was made for the repair of the roads. The preamble to this statute de¬ 
clares, that the roads were tedious and noisome to travel on, and dangerous to passengers 
and carriages : and therefore it enacts, that in every parish 2 surveyors of the high 
ways shall be annually cho.scn, and the inhabitants of all parLshes obliged, according 
to their respective ability, to provide labourers, carriages, tools, &c. for four days each 
year, to work upon the roads, under the direction of the surveyors. This system, though 
in many re.si)ects exceedingly defective, was at the time justly considered a great improve¬ 
ment, and answered pretty well till the reign of Charles II., when, owing to the increase 
of carriages, particularly about I^ondon, it became necessary to adopt more cfiScient 
measures for the formation and repair of roads; and the plan of imposing tolls upon, 
those who made use of them began then to be adopted. But this system was not 
carried into full effect, and placed upon a solid footing, till about 1767, when it was 
extended to the great roads to all parts of the country; the contributions of labour under 
the act of Philip and JVIary being then appropriated entirely to the cross or country 
roods. A money payment is now, however, very frequently made, in the case of tho 
latter, instead of a contribution in labour. 

When the plan for extending turnpike roads from the metropolis to distant parts of 
the country was in agitation, the counti^ in the neighbourhood of London petitioned 
parliament against it, alleging that the remoter counties would be able, from the com^ 
parative cheapness of labour in them, to sell their produce in London at a lower rate 
than they could do ; and that their rents would be reduced, and cultivation ruined, by tho 
measure 1 Luckily this interested opposition proved ineffectual; and instead of betng 
injurious to the gounties adjoining the metropolis, the improvement of the roacU has 
been quite as beneficial to tlient as to those at a distance, inasmuch as, by pro^idin|g for 
the indefinite extension of the city, it has rendered it a far better market for their pecu- 
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liar productions, than it would have been had its growth bdhn checked; which must have 
been the case long ago, had the improvements in question not been made. 

Tlie plan of m^ing and repairing roads by contributions of labour is not peculiar to 
England, but was at one period general all over Europe. By an act of the Scotch 
parliament, passed in 1669, all persons engaged in husbandry were obliged to labour 6 
days each year, before or af^r harvest, upon the public roads: the farmers and landlords 
being, at the same time, obliged to furnish horses, carts, &ce. according to the extent of 
land occupied by them. 'I'he inconveniences of such a system are many and obvious. 
Those who get no pay for their work, and who perform it against their will, waste their 
time and industry; and there is, besides, a great loss incurred by the interruption of the 
regular pursuits of the labourer. A sense of these disadvantages led, in the early })art 
of the reign of George III., to a commutation of the labour contribution for a money 
tax on land, rated according to its valuation in the cess books. This measure has been 
productive of the best effects. Previously to its taking place, the roads, even in the best 
cultivated districts of Scotland, were in the worst possible state, whereas they are now 
about the very best in Europe. 

A similar system has been followed on the Continent. When Turgot entered on his 
administration, he sent a circular letter to the road surveyors and enghieers of the dif¬ 
ferent provinces of France, desiring them to transmit estimates, framed on the most 
liberal scale, of the sums of money for which the usual repairs might be made on the old 
roads, and the ordinary extent of new ones constructed. The average of the estimates 
showed that a money contribution of about 10,000,000 livres a year would suffice for 
these objects; whereas Turgot showed, that the execution of these repairs and con¬ 
structions, by contributions of forced labour, or corvm, cost not less than 40,000,000 
livres 1—(Art. Taxation, JEncy. Brit.) 

There is still, however, a great deal of labour performed on the cross and country 
roads of England under the system established by the act of Philip and Mary. Its 
continuance is most probably to be ascribed to the want of any ready means for its 
commutation. 

It is the duty of government to furni.sh assistance towards the formation of roads and 
bridges in parts of the country where they are necessary, and where the funds required 
for their formation cannot otherwise be obtained. But it Ls in such cases extremely 
desirable, in order to prevent government from being deceived by interested represent¬ 
ations, that those more immediately concerned in the undertaking should be hound to 
contribute a considerable portion of its expense. This has been done in the case of the 
Highland roads. Down to a very recent period, large tracts in the Highlands were 
quite inaccessible, and were, consequently, in a great measure shut out from all im¬ 
provement ; while the rugged nature of the country and the poverty of the inhabitants 
rendered any attempt to construct improved roads an undertaking beyond their means. 
Under these circumstances, government came forward and engaged to advance i the 
expense of making roads and bridges in certain districts, on condition that the landlords 
and others interested should advance the other and that tlie work should be exe¬ 
cuted under the direction of parliamentary commissioners and engineers. This arrange¬ 
ment has been highly beneficial. Through its means above 600 miles of excellent roads 
have been constructed ; and, in consequence of the easy means of communication they 
aiTord, a spirit of improvement has been excited even in the wildest and least frequented 
districts. 

l>r. Smith seems to have inclined to the opinion, that tlie roads of a country would 
be better attended to, and more economically managed, were they placed under the 
control of government, than when they are left to be planned and superintended by pri¬ 
vate individuals. But this opinion does not seem to rest on any good foundation. It 
is, perhaps, true that a few of the great roads between tlie principal towns of a country 
might be better laid out by government surveyors, than by surveyors appointed by the 
gentlemen of the different counties through which they pass. But these great roads 
bear but a very small proportion to the total extent of cross and other roads with which 
every country either is, or should be, intersected ; and, besides, it is abundantly certain, 
that when the formation of the great roads is left, as in Great Britain, to the care of 
those who, either by themselves or their tenants, have to defray the greater part of the 
expense of their construction and repair, they will be managed, if not with greater skill, 
at least with far more economy, than if they were intrusted to the agents of government. 
M. Dupin has set this matter in the clearest point of view, in his remarks on the 
administration of the roads in France and England. In the former they are entirely 
under the control of government; and the consequence is, that while there is a useless 
expenditure upon a few great roads, the cross roads are almost entirely neglected, and 
the facilities of internal intercourse are incomparably inferior to ours. 

Sir Henry Parnell, who publi.shcd the best treatise on road-making in the English 
language, while he approves of the system of local trusty proppsesthat measures should 
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be taken for increasing the responsibility of the trustees, and that every trust should be 
obliged to submit its accounts to the inspection of some public board. We have no 
doubt that this plan would be in several respects advantageous. Perhaps, however, the 
object in view, in making accounts be submitted to a public board, might be attained 
by the erection of local tribunals for their inspection. We should be extremely jealous of 
any plan, how advantageous soever in other respects, that might lead to the employment 
of government surveyors generally in the laying out of roads, or to any material 
abridgment of the powers of the private trusts. 

Length of Jioads^ Cost, ^c. — The total length of the different' paved streets and 
turnpike roads in England and Wales amounts to about 20,000 miles. The expenditure 
by the trustees, on account of these roads, in 1841, amounted to 1,551,336/.; the 
revenue for the same year being 1,574,518/. : of the total expenditure, 302,182/. went 
to defray interest of debt. — {Pari. Paper No. 580. Sess. 1843.) The length of the 
various cross roads and other highways, exclusive of turnpikes, is estimated at about 
95,000 miles. 

Tolls. — In fixing the rate of tolls, great care should be taken to keep them as low as 
possible. When they arc either too much multiplied, or too high, they have a very per¬ 
nicious influence. They then operate as a most oppressive and unequal tax on com¬ 
merce ; and obstruct that intercourse they are intended to promote. The same remark is 
applicable to all sorts of dock and harbour dues, light-house dues, &c. When confined 
within due bounds, they cannot justly be objected to ; for nothing can bo fairer than 
that those who benefit by such increased facilities and security in the prosecution of 
their business should pay for them. But whenever they exceed the proper limits, they 
tempt the navigator to resort to ports where the charges are lower, ai\d to direct his 
course through more insecure but less costly channels. 

Improvement of Roads. — It is not easy for those accustomed to travel along the 
smooth and level roads by which every part of this country is now intersected, to form 
any accurate idea of the difficulties the traveller had to encounter a century ago. Roads 
were then hardly formed ; and, in summer, not unfrcqucntly consisted of the bottoms of 
rivulets. Down to the middle of last century, most part of tlie goods conveyed from 
place to place in Scotland, at least where the distances were not very great, were car¬ 
ried, not by carts or wagons, but on horseback. Oatmeal, coals, turf, and even straw 
and hay, were conveyed in this way I At that period, and for long previously, single- 
horse traffickers (cadgers) regularly plied between different places, supplying the in¬ 
habitants with such articles as were then most in demand, as salt, fish, poultry, eggs, 
earthenware, 8tc. ; these were usually conveyed in sacks or baskets, suspended one on 
each side the horse. But in carrying goods between distant places, it was necessary 
to employ a cart, as all that a horse could carry on his back was not sufficient to defray 
the cost of a long journey. The time that the carriers (for such was the name given to 
those that used carts) usu.ally required to perform their journeys seems now almost 
incredible. The common carrier from Selkirk to Edinburgh, thirty-eight miles distant, 
required a fortnight for his journey between the two places, going and returning I The 
road originally was among the most perilous in the whole country; a considerable ex¬ 
tent of it lay in the bottom of that district called Gala-water, from the name of thb 
principal stream, the channel of the water being, when not flooded, the track chosen as 
the most level, and easiest to travel in 1 

Even between the largest cities, the means of travelling were but little superior. In 
1678, an agreement was made to run a coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow, a dis¬ 
tance of 44 miles, which was to be drawn by six horses, and to perform-the journey from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh and back again in six days. Even so late as the middle of last 
century, it took 1^ day for the stage coach to travel from Edinburgh to Glasgow,— 
a journey which is now accomplished in or 5 hours. 

So late as 1763, there was but one stage coach from Edinburgh to London, and it 
set out only once a month, taking from 12 to 14 days to perform the journey. Pre¬ 
viously to the late opening of the railway, by which they have been in a great measure 
superseded, there were, exclusive of steam packets, smacks, &c., 3 or 4 coaches which 
set out each day from Edinburgh for I.ondon, and conversely, performing the journey 
in from 45 to 48 hours. — {Robertson^s Rural Recol. pp. 39— 44.) 

The effects of this extraordinary improvement in the means of travelling, especially 
since the introduction of railways, have been as striking on the manners as on the 
industry of all classes.- The remark of Smith, that “man is the least transportable 
species of luggage,” is no longer true as applied to Great Britain. During spring, the 
metropolis is crowded with visiters of all ranks and orders from the remotest provinces ; 
and during summer and autumn vast numbers of the citizens arc spread over the country. 
Hence it is, that manners, as well as prices, are reduced nearly to the same standard. * A 
respectable family in Penzance or Inverness liye very much in the same way as a re¬ 
spectable family in London. Peculiarities of all sorts have disappeared; every thing 
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U, as it were, brought to a level; the fashions and opinions of tlie metropolis* are im¬ 
mediately diffused over every part of the country, while those that originate in the 
latter powerfully influence the former. 

HOPE consists of hemp, hair, &c. spun into thick yarn, of which savctal,strings, 
are twisted together by means of a wheeL When made very small, it is called a cord; 
and when very thick, a cable. All the different kinds of this manufacture, from a fishing- 
line, or whip-cord, to the cable of a first-rate ship of war, go by the general name of 
cordage. —(See Cable.) 

ROSEWOOD (Ger. RosenJidz; Fr. Dots du rose, de Rhode; It, I.egno rodie; Sp. 
Lena de rosa ; Port. Pdo de rosado) is produced in Brazil, the Canary Islands ; in Siam, 
whence it is pretty largely exported by the Chinese j and in other places. It is in the 
liighest esteem as a fancy wood. Tlie width of the log imported into this country 
averages about 22 inches, so that it must bo the produce of a large tree. Rosewood has 
a slightly bitterish, somewhat pungent, balsamic taste, and fragrant smell, whence its 
nijme. It should be chosen sound, heavy, of the deepest colour, in the largest pieces 
that can be procured, and of the most irregular knotty grain. The small, light-coloured 
and large shivered pieces should be rejected. The more distinct the darker parts are 
from the purple red, which forms the ground, the more is the wood esteemed. It is 
usually cut into veneers of nine to an inch. — {MiWurn's Orient. Com., §*t*.) 

Uosewood, which U ono of the dearest as well as most beautiful of the fancy woods, is principally used 
in vi'neering. Its consumptiou tias increased from about 277 tons a year in iR23, to above 3,<K)0 tons in 
1852 ; the unports and exports in the latter year being respectively 3,890 and 378 tons. This extra¬ 
ordinary .increase is principally owing to the decrease of the duties. These, after being reduced in 1826 
from Ku. to 6f. a ton, and in 1843 to 1/., were finally repealed in 1846. Hio Janeiro rosewond was worth 
in tho Liverpool market in February, 1853, from 14/. to 20/. per ton ; Honduras do. from 51. lOf.to 6/ 10». 
per ton. 

ROSIN. ” Tills substance is obtained from different species of fir; as the Pinus 
ahies, sylvestrin, larix, balsntnea. It is well known that a resinous juice exudes from 
the pinus sylvestris, • or common Scotch fir, which hardens into tears. The same 
exudation appears in the pinus abies,OT spruce fir. lliese tears constitute the substance 
called thus, or frankincense. When a portion of the bark is stripped off these trees, a 
liquid juice flows out, which gradually hardens. The juice has obtained dillerent names, 
according to the plant from which it comes. The pinus sylvestris yields common turpen¬ 
tine; the larix, Venice turpentine — (see Tukpentike); the Wtoimeo, balsam of Canada 
— (see Balsam), Scc. All these juices, which are commonly distinguished by the name of 
turpentine, are considered as composed of two ingredients; namely, oil of turpentine, and 
rosin. When the turpentine is distilled, the oil comes over, and the rosin remains behind. 
When the distillation is continued to dryness, the residuum is known by the name of 
common rosin, or colophonium; but when water is mixed with it while yet fluid, and in¬ 
corporated by violent agitation, the mass is called yelloW rosin. During winter, the 
wounds made in the fir trees become incrusted with a white brittle sub.stance, called 
barrasor galipot, consisting of rosin united to a small portion of oil. The yellow rosin, 
made by melting and agitating this substance in water, is preferred for most purposes, 
because it is more ductile, owing, probably, to its still containing some oil. The uses 
of rot^in are numerous and well known.” — ( Thotnson's Chemistry.') 

. RQSTOCK, the principal city of the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, on 
the Warnow, about 9 miles above where it falls into the Baltic, lat. 54^ N., long. 
12^ 1 2' E. Population, in 1837, 18,067. A large fair for merchandise is annually held 
at Whitsuntide ; and there are wool fairs at other seasons of the year. 

The outport of Rostock is at Warnemundc, at the mouth of the Warnow. The depth of water at 
the latter varies from 10^ to 12 feet; but when the west pier, now in the course of being constructed, 
has been completed, it is expected that tho depth of water will be from 12 to 14 feet. The depth of water 
in the river from Warnemunde up to Rostock is usually from 8 to 9 feet; so that vessels drawing more 
than this must be lightened to got up to the latter. Rostock has a good harl'our and commodious quays. 

Money, — Rostock and all Mecklenburg reckon by rlx-dollars the above. They are principally used in the trade with 
new, two thirds of 48 schillings. The rix-doll'ar contains Russia. * 

199*1 grains pure sUver, and it worth nearly 2e. 4d. (S«. 3*84.) Meaniree. — The Rostock foot =11-38 Eng. inches. The dl 
•tswling. = 2 fyeu The Inst contains 96 scheffcls: the la.st med in the 

Weight*. —The commercial weights are the tame as those measuring pf oats =141 Imp. quartets = 43 hictolitrcs: the 
or Hamburg, which see. There arc, however, other weights, last used in the measuring of other grain = 11 imp. quarters 
introduced-^-in 1757, which are 5 per cent, heavier Uum or 37-3 licctoliltcs. —Combiet.) 

Jmports.— The principal articles of Import are sugar, coffee, and other colonial products; cottons, 
woollcnB, and hardware, with coal, earthenware, salt, iron, horses, &c.,from England; hemp, flax, tallow, 
oil, sail-cloth, Ac., from Russia; alum, deals, timber, lime, tar, Ac., from Sweden ; herrings and flshoil 
from Norway ; wine, brandy, molasses, drugs, &c., from France ; with rice, rum, groceries, &c., from 
Copenhagen and Hamburg. The total value of the imports by sea m'ay be estimated at about 2,50,000/. 

Exports.-— These consist chiefly of very good red wheat, barley, peas, rapeseed, and a few oats; with 
wool, rags of a very superior quality, oil cake, rape oil, bones, Ac. The exports of wheat amounted in 
1840 to 97,fi6S quarters, and in 1841 to 124,267. in 1840, the exports of peas from Rostock only were 
9,503 quarters; but fhwn the duchy they amounted to 43,013 quarters; but at an average their export 
does not exceed from 20,000 to 25,000 quarters. The export of bones amounted during the same year 
to f,.550,000 lbs. At an average the value of the exports may be estimated at 300,000/. 

Shifting —The port of Kostock had, In 1840, 230 ships of the burden of 35,832 tons, wblch-trade with 
most Euroi>ean nations, the U. States, and Bnzil. In 1836, there entered the port 640 ships (burden 
not stated), ef which 215 belonged to Mecklenburg, 162 (mostly small craft) to Denmark, 83 to SwgdOp, 27 
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to Hanovor, 18 to FrussU, I2 to Russia, 19 to Holland. 10 to Lubcck, 2 to Hamburg, and 1 each to 
France and England. It is only, in fact, when our ports are open to the importation of foreign corn that 
British ships are mot with, in considerable numbers, in the ports of Mecklenburg. 


Port Chargtt. ~ These are the same on native and privileged 
snipii, Among which are included those of England, France. 
America, rrussia, Norway, &o. Tile port changes on a vessel 
100 tons burden are as follow, viz.: 


Inward with cargo 
Outward ditto 
Inward in ballast 
Outward ditto 
DiUo witliout eltlier 


FrSvUeged. j^tpririleg^. j 
- Ria d.lO Sck.<iRi*-d. lO Sch.i, 


Duties. These are extremely moderate. On most imported articles they amount to only 3 per cent. 
etd valorem. An export duty of about hd. per quarter is charged on corn, and of about As. 8rf. per hhd, 
on wine. Wool Is not subject to any duty on export. Goods imported in vessels not privileged pay 50 
per cent, additional on the above duties ; that is, they pay 4^ instead of 3 per cent, ad valorem. 

Wismar, the second sea-port town of Mecklenburg, at the confluence of the river Stor with the sea, 
In lat. 530 49' 25" N., long, ll^ 36' 16' E. Population 11,000. The harbour of Wismar Is commodious 
and safe, being nearly land-locked by the isianos of Poel and Walflsch. Close to the town tlicreis from 8 
to 8| feet water ; in the inner roads there is from 12 to 13 feet; and in the outer from 16 to 20 feet water. 
The port charges on a native or privileged vessel of 100 tons amount to about 30 rix-doliars. The articles 
of import and export are the same at Wismar as at Rostock ; but owing to the proximity of Lubeck, 
from which Wismar is not more than 27 miles distant, her foreign trade is comparatively limited. About 
35 sliips, of the burden of 4,800 tons, belong to this port. There cleared from it, in 1835, 227 ships, of 
which 11 were lingllsh. The duties at* Wismar are somewhat higher than at Rostock, being 4^ per cent. 
ad valorem on colonial products, and from Ad. to 8d. per quarter on corn exported. It is believed, how¬ 
ever, that they will shortly be reduced to tlie Rostock level. 


General liemarka on the Trade of the Duchies. — Mecklenburg is essentially an agri¬ 
cultural, wool-growing, grazing, and breeding country. In some places it is sandy and 
barren; but it is for the most part very-fertile, and the crops and pastures are both luxu¬ 
riant. - Having few manufactures, her imports necessarily consist principally, as already 
stated, of manufactured goods, and her exports of raw produce. Owing, however, to the 
circumstance of the south-western part of the province being bounded by the Elbe, and 
approaching to within about 30 miles of Hamburg, almost all the manufactured goods, 
as well as a very large proportion of the colonial products used by the population (550,000), 
are imported by way of Hamburg. Hence, in Mecklenburg, as in Prussia, the direct 
foreign trade carried on by the sea frontier forms but a very small part of the entire 
trade of the country. It is impossible, however, to fprm any precise estimate of what 
the latter may amount to. Probably there is no European country so little fettered 
by customs regulations as Mecklenburg. The duties on articles impiorted by sea 
amount only, as diready stated, to about 3 per cent, ad valorem / and those entering by 
the land frontier are subject merely to a trifling charge, on account of toll, of which we 
have not seen any account. It is impossible, indeed that any commercial system can 
be bottomed on more liberal principles ; and this enlightened policy, and her situation 
near the mouth of the Elbe, and on the western frontier of the Prussian league, give to 
Mecklenburg far greater importance, as a commercial state, than is indicated by the 
amount of her population, or her internal consumption. 

UOTTERDAM, on the north bank of the Maese, in lat. 51° 55' 19" N., Ion, 
4° 29' 14" E, Population, 1850,82,000? Rotterdam is the second commercial city of 
Holland. It is more advantageously situated than Amsterdam; being nearer the sea, 
and the canals which intersect it are so deep as to admit of the largest vessels coming 
up to the quays and warehouses of the merchants. Its commerce, during the last 15 
years, has increased more rapidly than that of any town in Holland. The export; and 
imports are similar to those of Amsterdam. The white Zealand wheat shipped here 
is of a peculiarly fine quality; and it is the best market for madder and geneva. Our 
imports of madder from Holland in 1851 amounted to 20,010 cwt., most part of wliich came frdm 
Rotterdam.—-(See Madoer.) Geneva Is sold by the a*in; but it used, for the convenience of smug¬ 
gling to England, to be divided into ankers and ^ ankers. The legitimate imports of Geneva from 
Holland in 1851 amounted to 155,895 gsltons. Rotterdam has a regular and frequent intercourse by 
means of steamers with London, Liverpool, Hull, Leith, Havre, Hamburgh, &c. 

N.JB _The channel from the sea to Rotterdam is exhibited In the chart of the Dutch coast in ths 

map of Europe in this work. 

Uame$, and See (he article Am*I'KR- buKlielH. Rock salt it sold jier great hundrecl of 404 maaten, 

DAM, for an account of the current monies, vreightii, and mea* containing from Vi to 22 Ions. Coals per hoed sa i a chaldron 
sure* of iiolland. of Newcastle. 

Two different commercial lbs. were formerly used at Rotter- The liquid measures were divided In the same manner as at 
dam : one was the Amsterdam weight, 100 lbs. of which 33 Amsterdam, but were larger ; thus, 100 »toot>s of Rotterdam 
108'93 llw. avoirdupois: the other, used by retailers, was 5 per were=67| Kngildi wine gallons. Brandies were ^Id per 
cent, lighter; 100 lbs. of it being 3= 103*48 Ubs. avoirdupois. 30 viertels; whale-oil, per 90 stoops; vegetable oils per 3<JO 

The Rotterdam last of com 33 10*642 Winchester bushels. stoops. 

The asm e= 40 EngU!,h wine gallons very nearly. The ell is the same as at Amsterdam. KX) feet of Rotter- 

JL hogshead of flax-seed contains from 7ft to 8 Winchester dam 3= l09ft feet of Amsterdam, or 102 EngUslt feet. 


Tares and Allowances, 
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Imports for the 7 Years endIjiR with 1852, at Rotterdam and in Holland generally, of the under-mentioned 
Articles of Fcircigii anti Colonial Produce.—(From the Monthly Market Review, 1 January lrt5X.) 










1852. 



1S46. 

1847. 

1818. 

1849. 

18.30. 

1851. 


Stwks, 
3Ut I>e 



Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

cemhtr. 

At Kottbxdam 

- ba«« 

3.14,800 

361,660 

329,600 

329,.300 

242,100 

346,900 

396,000 

132,000 

Do. West India. 


ui.eso 

37..320 

42,100 

95,000 

22,900 

26,800 

6,106 

Do. Do. 

• casks 

S.SdO 

1,606 

9.30 

2,000 

780 

2,600 

2,100 




16,113 

17,863 

20,800 

21,700 

34,250 

20,800 

31,106 

3,600 



111,07V 

147,960 

159,200 

196,400 

111„100 

138,(8)0 

326,000 


Do. . 

- tiercea 

S.KKU 

3,998 

3,200 

2,.5C0 

3.420 

2.700 

4,200 

I'lO 

Pepper • - bags 

Sdirar • • tons of 1.000 kUosr. 

8,6VO 

8,716 

7,700 

4A50 

9,600 

8,800 

6,000 

7,100 

30,730 

23,500 

84,000 

34,000 

37 ,<8)0 

46,7.30 

23,760 

abt. .1,0(8) 


• lialea 

3,890 

2,816 

7,810 

9,575 

.1,590 

7,410 

14,026 

3,710 

l,')2i 

Tolwcco, Maryland 

. hhds. 

4,074 


6,6.33 

8.404 

6,157 

3,999 

9,1 IS 



6iS 

1,203 

6.39 

1,096 

1,045 

594 

2,IKi 

1.19 



198 

800 

63.1 

624 

153 

7.87 

376 

75 


• 

79 


275 

380 

295 

201 

107 



• packages 

4,807 

5,509 

8,644 

6,369 

1,215 

4.783 

4,1.10 


Hides, East India 

• picTes 

V8,.T.54 

46.188 

79,690 

44,072 

58,5.30 

91.494 

7.1,062 

22,71)0 



7,V7f. 

5,064 

500 

1,100 

192 

6,66.1 

9,848 

3,155 


- heels. 

VK,«00- 

21,700 

22,300 

22,700 

1,600 

1.3,400 


chls. & lixs- 

3,784 

7.006 

6,648 

3,724 

3,572 

S,.1.18 

3,091 

IRl 


- barrels 

.1.393 

2,086 

3,260 

2,382 

2,906 

.1,186 

968 

310 

Do. Do. pearls 

* ^ 

898 

39.1- 

.186 

291 

468 

203 

612 



- casks 

20 

632 

1,090 

329 

1,601 

712 

5,172 

2,0S7 

Im Moli.and. 







Ooifee, East India 


781,.500 

V3,fi90 

958„150 

774,900 

871,400 

638,100 

820,400 

1,0I9..11S) 

272,100 

Do. Wc«t India 


44,9.50 

59,.100 

141,200 

60,200 

51,900 

.10.100 

«,.10O 

1)0. Du. 

- casks 

V,637 

1,7.30 

1,390 

2,600 

1.030 

2,S5(J 

2,820 

170 

•IVa . 

- J cliestf 

40,420 

.31,060 

29,200 

88,330 

46,-100 

26,800 

.18,1.00 

.1,000 



18.3,3.15 

247,930 

309,700 

310,400 

225,600 

282 ,.100 

661,300 

91,S(K) 

Do. . 

- tierces 

3,4.36 

4,780 

4,400, 

6,400 

6,630 

4,H(H) 

6,200 

.120 


• bEM 

• cask* 

7.621 

11,980 

13,000 

5,40{( 

16.400 

17,.300 

10,.1'4) 

9,000 


1,6.30 

880 

1,33.3 

2,510 

1.19.1 

1,.105 

1/8)9 


e. 

690 ' 

398 

605 

376 

649 

402 

125 




600 

810 

480 

712 

1,987 


49.1 


Sugar - - tons of 

l,tKK) kilogr. 

85,7.'>0 

87,000 

• 95,000 

98,2.30 

102,750 

114.300 

lOl.OlpO 

abt. 7,009 


- bales 

Ifi,l50 

14,757 

19.081 

24,496 

10,1.14 

17,993 

26,912 

.3,.3‘)4 

Tohacco, Maryland 

- hiitis. 

12,403 

19,531 

8,146 

18,1.36 

11,859 

9,.183 

14,94't 

3,141 

Do. ViVuinia' 


7«0 

1,314 

673 

1,.160 

1,093 

6.14 

2,101 

1.(1 

Do. Kentucky - 


716 

210 

6.33 

644 

17.1 

787 

1A15 

7-> 

Do. Stems 


113 

.113 

373 

692 

31.1 

.1.1.1 

107 


Do. .iav.a 

- p.'icirages 

25,704 

27,014 

2.3,249 

16,873 

8.109 

16,0.11 

18,ISO 

2,026 

Hitltnt, K.iht India 

• pieces 

112,850 

122,375 

! 167,130 

111,675 

120,77.1 

179.400 

129,.iso 

44,1'9) 

Do. West India 


57,900 

48,6f)0 

20,600 

19,725 

32,489 

; 29,.1.80 

13,709 

6,78) 

Oil, South Sea Whale 

• hects. 

35,800 

31,700 

3H,.100 

.1.1,700 

6,900 

2.1,100 


I ndigo * 

chis. 5t bss. 

1.1,963 

13,606 

11,.342 

10,754 

8,511 

6,100 

7,.3,39 

1,270 

Asiies, U. Sutes, |>ot« 

- barrels 

.3,819 

4,849 

6,.3,S3 

4,608 

6,2.38 

6,608 

1,.17I 

417 

Do. Do. pearls 

. — 

1,300 

611 

6.18 

.367 

760 

[ .121 

662 

117 

Do. sundries 

• casks 

525 

2,.1S4 

4,847 

6,069 

6,011 

4,474 

12,214 

.3,6 '.i) 

I'in llaiK.t 

slabs 

105,363 

125,829 

87,991 

129,005 

115,45 8 

1 121,,129 

M'J.OM 

_.1.1,021 


Comparative Statement of Stocks of Corn and Grain in the under-mcutioncd Ports of IIolluiul, 
in 1850, 1851, and 1852. 


3l8t December. 

Wheat. 


S' 

s 

n 

1 

Buck¬ 

wheat. 

Hors* , 
Beans. 

•sueaa 

1 uoeP.,1 

j, 

1 ^ 


li 

II 

1 

s. 

» 

Linseed. 

II 

■S . 

s| 

1- 

tv 




7,750 

29,000 

2,500 

.125 

490 

30 

14 



253 

1.50 

14,1 

2,G.30 

2,600 

.10 

250 





6,862 

5,506 

245 

81 

321 

91 

44 

34 

22 

86 

24 

30 

160 

62 

2.1 

4 

19 

^ t Uordrecht 


.169 

956 

11 

9.5 

79 

204 

.17 

4 

15 

18 

11 

20 

752 

83 

52 






90 

10,067 

1,697 















tC^elftsliaren 


232 

730 

260 
















Tot.al 

lasts 

14,293 

16,259 

4,613 

.501 

890 


95 

.18 

.17 

395 

188 

I'l.l 

3,562 

2,750 

105 

2.5't 

))) 



_ 

lo,2(:5 

21,2.15 

758 

237 

803 





67 

32 

12 

8,1,10 

2,510 


300 

200 




5,682 

7,151 

579 

21 

593 

.1,1 

io 

i.i 

*6 

8 

48 

21 

29.3 

100 

8 






686 

893 

11 

3.5 

86 

61 

8 

2 

2 

12 

12 

12 

1,411 

19.5 





Schiedam 


130 

8,2.18 

567 
















_Delfishaven 

- 

160 

695 

















Total 

lasts 

16,923 

38,214 

1,915 

296 

1,482 

94 

18 

15 

8 

17 

92 

”49 

9,8.19 

i ,80.5 

~8 

.101 




. 

9,4(K) 

18,.1()0 

700 

1? 

9.SO 




rr" 

T~, 


Tto 

i,.ino 

1,700 







3,141 

6,489 

149 

121 

689 

*2 

i.i 

28 

9 

67 

0 

89 

2.10 

20,1 

3 


10 


Dordrecht 


278 

.539 

22 

118 

85 

26 

68 

2 

2 



15 

1,577 

202 





Si-hledn)n 


966 

8,6.53 

911 

1 















, Delftkbaven 

- 

60 

1,114 

70 

1 















Total lasts 

10,8.15 

.15,095 

1,862 

1258 

1,764 

28 

81 

.K) 

It 

~67 

_^ 

2^ 

5.107 

2,195 

.1 


HL 


* Tiio stocks in Amsterdam include the quantities on hand at Zaandani. 

Tuhie of Imports, Stocks (Ist Hand) and Sales of Banca Tin at Amsterdam and Kotterdam, &c. 






Brices. 


Years. 

Imports. 

I2 Months. . 





.Vverage Prices. 

31st December. 

12 Months. 

l.OUCht. 

IligheHt. 


SlalM. 


Siaht . 

Chi. 

01,1. 


1840 

45,607 

12,.595 

56,220 

43 

6I4 


1841 


26,3.12 

61,919 

44^ 

47 



95,630 

4 1.681 

80,281 

39 

441 


1843 

83,098 

20.276 

104/)U3 

.3.1| 

41 


1814 

95,625 

58,513 

65,901 

40| 

4.1J 

4lf 

1843 

104AtS 

75,26* 

88.085 

40i) 

60 


}S1! 

105„363 

125,««9 

, 110,773 
175,125 

69,85* 

119,9.5.5 

52 

4.54 

60 

60 

47 

1918 

87>»91 

162,18* 

100,633 

40 

48,i ‘ 

411 

1819 < 

139,005 

42,12* 

249,937 

40 

58 


18.50 

11^478 

39,931 

- 117,766 

4ii 

501 

1851 * 

' 12'l,3«9 

50,073 

111,190 

4.'->i 

5li 


18.52 

139,6.53 

3.3,024 

1.36,702 

474 

56 
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RUBY, a precious stone, very highly esteemed ; but under this name a variety of 
minerals have not unfrequently been sold, which differ essentially in their characters/ 
The Oriental Ruby Is, In fact, a red variety of the sapphire. When perfect, its colour is a cochineal 
red, presenting a richness of hue the most exquisite and unrivalled: it is, however, in.generai, more 
or less pale, and often mixed with blue; hence it occurs rose red, peach blossom red, and lilac bine, 
passing into the amethyst It is harder than any other mineral, except the diamond. Easily frangible- 
Specific gravity from 3-916 to 4-263. Infusible before the blowpipe. Oriental rubies of 10 carats are 
extremely rare and valuable. One of 22 grains was sold for 160/. Rubies in lots, Indian cut, or small 
sizes, and of different qualities, are at all times to be had, and sell at from l.'Ss. to 66s. a carat: but a 
perfect stone of a-carat, or 6 grains, may be deemed rare, and falls little short of the value of the dia¬ 
mond : nay, in some cases, rubies of 2, 3, or 4 carats, if very fine, are much scarcer, and even mure 
valuable than diamonds of ^ual weight. The finest ruby in England, or perhaps, in Europe, is in the 
collection of the late Mr. Hope, the author of ** Anastasius.*' 

There are two ot^er species of ruby, the Spinelle and Balais. When perfect, the Splnelle is a gem 
of great value and scarcity. Its colour Is a fine full carmine or rose red. but it never presents that rich 
mellow tinge that attends the Oriental ruby. It is also inferior to the latter in hardness and specific 
gravity. Stones of 3 carats and upwards are very rare and valuable. • 

The Balais Ruby is a pale variety of the spinelle. It varies In colour from light to yellowish red. 
Though not so rare as the spinelle, it is by no means common. It is much admired for its agrecal)le 
tinge of colour; and, when pure aud perfect, fetches a very high price ; though considerably less than 
the otlier varieties. 

Rubles are not found in any considerable quantity except in Ava. — (See Sapphire.) — {Matcc on 
Diamonds, 2d cd. pp. 90.101.; Thomson's Chemistry.) 

RUM, a well known and highly esteemed spirituous liquor imported from the 
West Indies, of which it forms one of the staple products. It is obtained by means of 
fermentation and distillation, from molasses, the refu.se of the cane juice, and portion! 
of the canc, afler the sugar has been extracted. The flavour and taste peculiar to 
rum are derived from the essential oils carried over in distillation. When the distillation 
has been carelessly performed, the spirit contains so large a quantity of the grosser and 
loss volatile part of the oil as to be unfit fur use till it has attained a considerable age. 
When it is well rectified, it mellows much sooner. Rum of a brownish transparent 
colour, smooth oily taste, strong body and consistence, good age, and well kept, is thebest. 
That which is clear and limpid, and has a hot pungent taste, i.s either too new, or mixed 
with other .spirits. Jamaica rum is the first in point of quality ; the Leeward Island 
rum, .IS it is called, being always inferior to it, both in flavour, strength, and value. 
The price of tlie latter is usually 20 per cent, below that of the former. We import all 
our rum in puncheons, containing from 84 to 90 gallons each. It is customary, in 
some of the West India islands, to put sliced pine-apples in puncheons of rum; this 
gives the spirit the flavour of the fruit; and hence the designation, pine-npph rum. 

Rum is also produced in and imported from the Mauritius and the L, Indies. But 
that of the latter is more nearly allied to arrack than to genuine rum. 

Ruin is said to be much adulterated by the retail dealers in England, sometimes 
with corn .spirit; but if done with molasses spirit, the tastes of both are so nearly alhed, 
that tlie cheat is not easily discovered. 

Consumption of^ and Duties upon^ Rumy §*c.—The following tables show the quantitic.s 
of rum consumed in the U. Kingdom since 1824, the rates of duty charged upon-it, 
and the produce of the duties. 

Account stated in Imperial Proof Galhms, of the Rum .annually entered for Home Consumption In the 
U. Kingdom, from 1821 to 1842, both inclusive, with the Rates of Duty payable thereon, and the Pro¬ 
duce of the Duties. 


Years. 

Retained for 
Coii8Uin|it)un. 

Rate of 
Duty p. Gall. 

Nett Produce of 

Uic Duties. 

U. lvin(;<lani. 

U. Kingdom. 


GaUofU. 

«. d. 

£ t. d. 


2,Ml,046 

12 7i 

1,006,024 1.3 7 


2,095,fiS7 


1,284,627 18 5 



8 6 

1,8V«,87S 8 9 

18 W 

.3,288,600 


1,.396,576 8 n 

l8‘« 

.3,277,6.'.3 


1,393,15.3 17 2 

I8W 

.3,373,866 


1,434,782 13 1 

1830 

3,6.^8,'J.38 

9 O 

J,6(X>,3.31 9 11 

1831 

3,624,->97 


1,629,881 9 5 

1832 

.3,513,965 


1,.580,.3S0 3 9 

1833 

.3.492,193 

9 0 

1,570,797 0 0 

1834 

3,345,177 

9 0 

1,606,139 16 7 


Yean. 

Retained for 
Conoumptlon. 

Rate of 
Duly p. Gall. 

Nett Produce of 
the Dudics. 

U. Kingdom. 

U. Kingdom. 


Gallant, 

t. d. 

£ t. d. 

1835 

3.416,960 

» 0 

1,537,693 18 9 

1836 

3,.324,749 

9 () 

1,496,155 14 1 

18.37 

3,184,255 

9 0 

1,432,029 0 0 

1858 

3,13,3,6.51 

9 0 

1,411 ,l)(,0 0 0 

1839 

2,830,263 

9 0 

1,273,627 0 0 



t To 5 May 

] 

1840 

2.512,960 

3 9 0 

1 From do. 

f 1,155,613 0 0 



(90 

J 

1841 

2,277,970 

9 0 

1,063,087 0 0 

_1842 

2,097,747 

9 0 

978,959 t) 0 


For an account of the number of gallons of rum imported into the U, Kingdom 
from the Wert India colonies, during each of the 10 years ending with 1852, see a«fd, 
p. 348. Exclusive of the supplies from the W. Indies, there were imported, in 1851, 
21,442 gallons from the Mauritius, and 450,106 gallons from the F.. India Com¬ 
pany’s territories. 

Though rum has not been .so much over-taxed as brandy, geneva, and wine, still it 
is pretty obvious that, even in its case, taxation was carried beyond its proper limits. 
During the 3 years ending with 1802, when the duty in Great Britain was about 9«.| 
a gallon, and in Ireland 6s. the consumption of the U. Kingdom amounted to 
3,150,000 gallons a year; while, notwithstanding the great increase of population 
during the 3 years ending with 1823, when the duty in Great Britain was 13s. ll^d. 
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n gallon, and in Ireland 12«. 8^d.y the annual consumption amounted to only 2,307,000 
gallons.. The reduction of the duty in 1826 to 8s. dd, increased the consumption from 
about 2,500,000 to about 3,500,000 gallons. 

Tl»e falling oflf in the consumption in 1839 and the immediately subsequent years, 
was not owing to the trifling addition of 4d, per gall, then made to the duty, but to the 
scarcity and high price of rum itself. 

From 1800 down to 1813, the duties on rum in Ireland were much lower than in 
Britain, and the consumption in the former appears then to have been much greater 
than afterwards, when the duties were raised in Ireland to the same level as here. But 
though there can be no manner of doubt that the increase of duty in Ireland tended to 
reduce its consumption, we have no idea that it did that to anything like the extent 
which appears on the face of the account. The truth is, that while the duty was lower 
in Ireland thag in Britain, rum was extensively smuggled from the former into the 
latter; and this smuggling having ceased when the duties were equalised,the apparent, 
though not the real, consumption of rum in Ireland, was proportionally diminished. 

In 1847 government was induced, in compliance with the representations of the West 
Indians, to assimilate the duties on colonial rum to the duties on home-made spirits, 
which vary in the different divisions of the U. K. But the facility with which clan¬ 
destine distillation may be carried on in Scotland and Ireland, is the only excuse (and 
its validity is very doubtful) for the duty on spirits being less in them than in Eng¬ 
land. No such pretence can be put forward for varying the duties on rum; and it 
would he in all respects quite as reasonable to reduce the duties on the brandy, tea, and 
sugar used in Scotland and Ireland below the English level as the duty on rum. The 
scheme, in fact, was neither more nor less than a clumsy underhand device to compensate 
the West Indians, without appearing to do so, for some small portion of the injustice of 
which they have been the victims. We subjoin 

An Account of the Qiiantitiefi of Rum import^gd Into the U. Kingdom, exported as Merchandise, deli¬ 
vered for Ship’s Stores, and for the use of the Navy, with the Quantities retained for Home Con¬ 
sumption, the rate of Duty chargeable thereon, and Nett AmouJit of Duty received, in each Year 
from 1843 to ISo'i, both inclusive. 


V’cars. 


Quantities 

vsiiorted 

Merchan* 

diMi. 

Quantities 

Shipi^rd 

Stores. 


Quantities 

Rrttm of Duty, iicrUallon, charge* 
able on the Quanlities entered 
for Consumption. 

Nett 

rmiiurted 
Into the 
Unit^ 
Kingdom. 

delivered 
for the 
Use of 
the Navy. 

for 

Donsump. 
tion In the 
United 
Kingdom. 

Of the British W. Indies, 
of Mauritius, or of those 
British Fo8sesslon.s in the 
E. Indies, Into which the 
importation of Foreign Su - 
gar is prohibited. 

Foreign 

Froduce. 

Amount 

of 

Piity 

rcctiived. 

-- 

Proqf OalU. 

Proof OalU. 

Proiif OalU. 

Proof GaiU. 

Proof OalU. 

£ *. d. 

£ t. d 

£ 

1843 

.3,729,754 

1.079,2.50 

214,699 

399,941 

2,103,715 

0 9 4 

1 2 10 

•981,905 

1841 

,3,120,010 

741,211 

263,777 

359,924 

2,198,.592 



1,026,067 

1843 

4,808,798 

778,9.54 

2.55,707 

4.36,947 

2,469,1.35 



1,152^310 

1816 

3,855,464 

795,904 

228,076 

407,562 

2,68,3,701 

0 8 10 

(In England 0 8 "I 

0 15 0 

1,219,.532 

1847 

6,642,907 

974,614 

216,232 

366,796 

3,328,985 

■i Scotland 0 4 5 ^ 

t Ireland 0 3 5 1 

\ In England 0 8 2] 


1,316,140 

1848 

6,858.981 

1,26.3,290 

207,267 

287,547 

2,986,979 

< Scotland 0 4 0}. 
( Ireland 0 3 oj 


1,154,281 

1819 

5,306,827 

1,618,485 

205,629 

341,666 

.3,0,39.862 



1,140,9.31 

1860 

•l 94,683 

1,187,08.5 

187,571 

36I,»23 

2.902,064 



1,<'99,950 

1,097,9.30 

1851 

4,71.5,244 

1,310,7.37 

184,377 

70,704 

2,«80.42.'« 



1852 

5,490,221 

2,199,997 

20.5,246 

191.631 

2,899,681 

... 


1,103,.584 

N.B. The duties on rum of the Krlllsh IV 
In Scotland, and 3f. 88. per do. In Ireland. 

. Indies, Ac. 

were Hxed in 18.53 at 8s. 'id. per gallon In England, 5 j. per do. j 


.The falling off on the quantities of rum delivered for the use of the navy in IS*!!, is to be ascribed 
to the regulation then adopted, of allowing the seamen to commute their allowance of grog for money. 


The following Statement, taken from the Pari. Paper, No. 582., Sess. 1863, shows the Quantities of tho 
different varieties of Rum imported, exported, &c., in 1851 and 1852. 








J^eiiveretl for 

Retained for 

Tol«l coni^utne<1 

Description. 



Stores. 

use of the Navy. 

Consumption., 

and cipoi ted. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

1862. 

1851. 

1852.’ 

1851. 

18A2. 

1851. 

18'12. 


Gallcmt. 

OalloHt. 

Galloru. 

Gathms. 

Gallon* 

Gall*. 

Gall*. 

Gall*. 

Gallon*. 

Gallon*. 

Gallom. 

Gallons. 

Rum — 













sion s,viB.,W. In* } 

4,205,946 

5.077,683 

863,795 

1,600,625 

79,722 

99,831 

35,389 

152,018 

2,738,002 

2,795,608 

3,716,908 

1,64?,977 

till A Mauritius - j 
EaU India ^ • 

Went India, Mau.l 

450,165 

807,40.3 

191,945 

164,787 

29,707 

25,068 

3.5..315 

39,618 

67,591 

46,468 

321,558 

275,911 

rltlus, and East 1 
India, ratted to* 

- ■ - 

- * 

118,641 

188,886 

74,639 

79,928 

• 

- - 

74,741 

57,612 

268,021 

3?6,12(. 

gether 

Foreign, including 
In the deliveries 
and stocks, rum of . 

89,133 

105,138 

I36,356| 

245,699 

309 

419 



4 * 91 

96 

136,756 

246,2 H 

British {tossesslom 
vaitedwith foreign. 

C 











Total of all sorts of | 

4,745,244 

5,490^224 

Ir3l0,737 

2,199,997 

184,377 

205,246 

70,704 

191,6.31 

2,880,425 

2,899,684 


.5,496,5.7) 





Rum may not be imported unless In ships of 60 tons burden at least, and In casks or other vessels 
capnbluof containing liquids, each of such casks or other vessels being of the size or content of 20 
gallons at the least, and duly reported, or in glass bottles or stone bottles not exceeding the size of three- 
pint bottles, and being really part of the cargo of the importing ship, and duly reported. — (IG & 17 
Viet. c. 107. §44.) 

No spirits Imported from parts beyond the sea Into the U. K. upon which a higher duty is payable oti 
their importation Into England than on their importolion Into Scotland or Ireland, shall be brought 
from Scotland or Ireland into England ; nor shall any such spirits upon which a higher duty is playable 
in Scotland than in Ireland be brought from Ireland into Scotland, except such as shall have been duly 
warehoused upon the first importation thereof, according to the laws in force for the warehousing of 
goods, and which shall be in the warehouse at the time of such intended removal, and which shall be 
removed from one warehousing port to another warehousing port, according to the regulations required 
by law ; and all such spirits, when so removed, shall be liable to the duty payable thereon iu that part 
of the U. K. Into wliich they shall be so removed, if they be entered for home consumption therein ; 
and all spirits removed contrary hereto shall be forfeited, and all persons concerned In such removal, or 
knowingly receiving or harbouring any spirits so removed, shall forfeit the penalty of 100/., or treble 
the value of such spirits at the election of the Commissioners of Customs or Inland Ilevenue. —<16& 17 
Vlct.c. 107. § 102.) 

Before any rum shall be entered as being the produce of any British possession abroad, the master of 
the ship importing the same must deliver a certifleate of ofiglu to the collector or comptroller, that the 
goods are the produce of such place—(16 & 17 Viet. c. 107- § 77, Sec.) 

RUSSIA COMPANY, a regulated company for conducting the trade with Russia. 
It was first incorporated by charter of Philip and Mary, sanctioned by act of parliament 
in 1566. The statute 10 & 11 Will. 3. c. 6. enacts, that every British subject de¬ 
siring admission into the Russia Company shall be admitted on paying 51. ; and every 
individual admitted into the Company conducts his business entirely as a private 
adventurer, or as he would do were the Company abolished. 


Aiilsvcd - 

Ashes, ]ici»rl nml pot 
lloiiks, hound 

unbound . 
lirUtles - 


J*’eathcr!i, bed 
FUx 

JI.nr, cow or ox 
Iltmp 

Mules of cow* or horsei 
red or Muscovy 

Iron 
Isingliiss 
Linen drillings 

narrow or diaiiil 

4') and upwards 
sad cloth 
Linseed - 
M.its 


Sialtnetre 
Seetls, garden 
bkiiis and furs, vix. — 
Armins or erinins 
Hear 

Calabar - 
Calf 


Tabic of Duties i 


- I be ton 
the cwt. 

- the cwt. 

• the dozen lbs. 

- the IU. 


. the cwt. - - 0 2 

- the ton - - 0 7 

undresjied ea< h - . O OJ 

- each • -01 

- the ton - - 0 5 

- the cwt. - - 0 4 

-the 120 ells -0 M 

-the 120 ells -0 2 

-the 120 ells *0 7i 

-the 120 ells -0 4 

-the 120 oils -0 6 

• the 120 ells - .1 3 

- the <tunrter *0 2 

- the hundred • O 2 

- the nviarter O I 

- the last - • 0 

- the lb. - . 0 Ij 

• the cwt. - - 0 Ij 

- thejBwt. - - o Ij 

- the loo lbs. - 0 3 

- the Zimmer of 40 skins 0 2 

- each - - 0 2 

- the rimmer * if 

- the hundred *03 


B to the Russia Company. 

> Skins and furs, viz. — 

Fox - - tl 

Hare - il 

Sables • . tl 

Swan - - ei 

, IVoJf - . c 

Tallow - • - tl 

'I'ongues • - tl 

Tow . - ^ tl 

Wax, bees* - - tl 

Wheat • - - tl 

Wood, viz, _ 

Balks above 5 inches iq. It 
under do. - tl 
Barrel boards - tl 

Battens - - tl 

Capravens - - tl 

Clap boards v - tl 

Deals under 20 feet long, tl 

above ditto • tl 

Fire wood - - tl 

Fir limber - - tl 

Handspikes • - tl 

Lath wood • - tl 

Alast.s, great - - e< 

all others • ei 

Oak boards - - tl 

plank - - tl 

i Timber - - il 

I Oars - - tl 

) rating boards - tl 

Spars - - tl 

Staves - - tl 

Tar - - tl 

Wainscot logs - tl 

All goods not enumcr.'itcil pay ] 
the declaration of the importer. 


- the hundred 

- the loO dozen 

• the zimmer 

- each 

• each 

- the Ion - 

- the hundred 

• the ton • 


- <> 4A 

- 0 1 
• 0 2 

- (I 1 

- 0 2 
• O 2 

:. ad valurem on 


RUSSIA LEATHER (Fr. Cuir de liussie; Ger. Juften; It. Cuojo di liussia; 
Pol. Jachta; Rus. Ju/t, You ft; Sp. Moscovid) the tanned bides of oxen and other 
klne, denominated by the Riussians youfts, or juffis, — a designation .said to be derived 
from their being generally manufactured in pairs. The business of tanning is carried 
on in most towns of the empire, but principally at Moscow and Petersburg. Russia 
leather is soft, has a strongly prominent grain, a great deal of lustre, and a powerful 
and peculiar odour. It is principally either red or black : the former is the best, and 
is largely used in this and other countries in bookbinding; for which purposn it is 
superior to every other material. The black is, however, in very extensive demand 
in Russia; large quantities being made up into boots and shoes. The process followed 
by the Russians in the preparation of this valuable commodity has been frequently 
described ; but notwithstanding th s circumstance, and the fact that foreiguejfs have 
repeatedly engaged in the business in Russia, with the intention of making themselves 
masters of its details, and undertaking it at home, the efforts made to introduce the ma- 
nufiicturc into other countries have hitherto entirely failed. One of the best tests of 
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genuine Russia leather is its throwing out a strong odour of burnt hide upon being 
rubbed a little. — (Ricaic?, Trait^ Generaldu Commerce^ tome i. p. 275. ed. 1781.) 


We borrow from Mr. Borrisow’s work on the Commerce of Petersburg the following details with 
respect to this article ; ~ Russia leather forms one of the principal export commodities of Petersburg. 
Rut since the ports of the Black Sea have been opened, the exports of leather from this port have con¬ 
siderably decreased ; Italy, the principal consumer, supplying its wants from Odessa and 'rngani og,uiore 
easily, cheaply, and expeditiously than flrom Petersburg. The chief exportation from the latter is to 
Prussia, Germany, and England. FCankfort on the Maine and Leipzic are of great importance as 
respects the trade in Russia leather, on account of the fairs held in them. 

Juffs are never bought on contract, but always on the spot at cash prices. It nevertheless often happens 
that agents, in order to secure a lot of juffs, pay a certain sum in advance, and settle for the amount at 
the first market prices; no prices being fixed in the months of January, February, March, and some¬ 
times even April. 

j^ffs are assorted or bracked when received, according to their different qualities, into Gave, Itosval, 
Mafja, and Domashna. Tlie three first sorts arq again divided into heavy and light Gave, heavy and tight 
Jtosval, &c. Domashna is the worst, and consequently the cheapest sort. It often happens that juffs arc 
bought unassorted, and then the prices are regulated according as the quantity of Domashna contained in 
the Tot is greater or less. Persons well acquainted with the nature of Russia leather prefer purchasing 
it in this state. 

Juffs are sold by the pood, which consists, as it is commonly expressed, of 4, 4i, 4^, .5, 5^, and 5^ hides. 
By this is understood, that so many hides make a pood, calculated upon the whole lot; and it is to be 
observed that tlie lightest juffs are esteemed the best in quality. Heavy juffs, or those of 4 and ii liidcs, 
are shipped for Italy : the Germans, on the contrary, prefer the lighter sort. 

Juffs are packed in rolls, each containing 10 hides ; and from 10 to 15 of these rolls are packed together 
in a bundle, which Is well secured by tliick matting. There are rrd, white, and black juH's ; but tlie red 
are most in demand. Their goodness is determined by their being of a high red colour, of equal size, 
and unmixed with small hides : they must nl^obe free from holes, well stretched, and equally thin. In a 
well finished lot, no thick head or feet parts should be found. If spots resembling flowers are seen on 
the red hides, it is an additional sign of their good quality; and they are then caUed bloomed Jufj^s. 'I’he 
inside should be clean, soft, and white, and, when taken in the hand, should feel elastic. < The best 
connoisseurs of Russia leather can nearly determine the quality by the smell alone. 

Great attention must be paid, in shipping juffs, to secure them from being wetted, as damp air alone is 
sufficient to injure them. 

Sixty rolls of juffs make a last; 88 poods nett weight, when shipped for Italy, make a last; and 44 poods 
a ton in England. 

The exports of juffs from Russia, in 1811, amounted to 177,838 poods, and 150,951 pieces, worth 
together 1,538,191 silver roubles. — {.Official Returns^ P> 13.) 


RYE (Ger. Rogken^ Rocken ; Du. Rog^ Rogge; Fr. Seigle ; It Segale, SvgnJa ; Sp. 
Centeno; Rus, Roach, Sel, Jar; Lat. Secede), according to .«ome, is a native of Crete; 
but it is very doubtful if it be found wild in any country. It has been cultivated from 
time iinmemorial, and is cofifeidered as coming nearer in its properties to wheat titan any 
other grain. It is more common than wheat in many parts of the Continent; being a 
more certain crop, and requiring less culture and manure. It is the bread corn of 
Germany and Russia. In Rritain it is now very little grown ; being no longer a bread 
corn ; and, therefore, of less value to the farmer than barley, oats, or peas. — (Loudon's 
Ency. of Agriculture.) 

For the regulations as to the importation and exportation of rye, see Corn Laws 
AND Corn Trade. 


s. 


SABLE (Gcr. Zobel ; Fr. ZibcUine ; It. Zibellino; Rus. Sohol), an animal of the 
weasel tribe, found in the northern parts of Asiatic Russia and America, hunted for the 
sake of its fur. Its colour is generally of a deep glossy brown, and sometimes of a fine 
glassy black, which is mo.stesleemcd. Sable skins have sometimes, though very rarely, 
been found yellow, and white. The finer sorts of the fur of sables are very scarce and 
dear. —(See Fur Tkaue.) 

SADDLES (Fr. Selles ; Ger. Sattel ; It. Selle; Rus. Siidla ; Sp. Silos), seats 
adapted to the horse’s back, for the convenience of the rider. Those made in England 
are reckoned the best. Sherborne and Lynn used to be remarkable for this manufac¬ 
ture ; but it is now principally carried on in London. 

SAFFLOWER, or BASTARD SAFFRON (Ger. Safflor ; Du. Snjffloer, Basterd 
Saffran; Fr. Cartame, Saffran batard ; It. Zaffrone ; Sp. Alazor, Azof ran bastardo ; 
Rus. Folerroi, Frostoi schafran), the flower of an annua) plant ( Carthamus tinctorius Lin.) 
growing in India, Egypt, America, and some of the warmer parts of Eurojie. It is 
not ea4)ly distinguished from saffron by the eye, but it has nothing of its smell or taste. 

The flowers, which are sometimes sold under the name of saffiranon, are the only parts employed In 
dyeing. They yield tSvo sorts of colouring matter: one solubiB in water, and producing a yellow of but 
little beau^ ; the other is resinous, and best dissolved by the fixed alkalies: it is this last whieh alone 
renders safflower valuable in dyeing; as It affords a red colour exceeding in delicacy and beauty as it 
does 111 costliness, and which can be obtained even from cochineal, though much inferior to the latter in 
durability. The colour of safflower will not bear the action of soap, nor even that of the sun and air 
for a long time; and being very costly, it is principally employed for imitating upon silk the fine scarlet 
(ponceau of the French) and rose colours dyed with cochineal upon woollen cloth. 
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The fine rose colour of •affiower, detracted by crystallised soda, precipitated by citric acid, then slowly 
dried, and ground with the purest talc, produces the beautiful rouge known by the name of- rouge 
v6getnle. 

Saffiower should be chosen in flakes of a bright pink colour, and of a smell somewhat resembling to¬ 
bacco. That which is in powder, dark coloured, or oily, ought to be rejected_ {Hasselquist's VoyageSy 

Eiir. ed. p. 3JS2. ; Bano oU's Permanent Colours, vol. i. pp. 286—289.; MiUmrn's Orient. Com,) 

The consumption of .safflower may be estimated, deducting the exports from the imports, at an average 
of tile last 4 years, at about 7,500 cwts. a year. The duty of ia. a cwt. formerly charged on Its importation 
was repealed in 1845. 

SAFFRON (Gcr. Suffran; Du. Safran ; It. Zafferano ; Sp. Saffron; Fr. Azafran; 
Rus, Schafran')^ a sort of cake prepared from the stigmas, with a proportion of the style, 
of a perennial bulbous plant (Crocus sativus Lin.) cultivated to a small extent 
Cambridgeshire. 

It is also'imported from Sicily, France, and Spaip.; but the English, as being fresher, more genuine, 
and better cured, is always preferred. When good, saffron lias a sweetish, penetrating, diffusive odour; 
a warm, pungent, bittci isii taste ; and a rich, deep orange rod colour. It should be chosen fresh, in 
close, tough, compact cakes, moderately moist, and possessing Jn an obvious decree all the above men¬ 
tioned qualities. The not staining the fingers, the making them oily, and It'* being of a whitish yellow 
or blackish colour, indicate that it is bad, or too old. Saffron is used in medicine, and in tlie arts ; but 
in tliis country the consumption seems to be diminishing. It is employed to colour butter and cheese, 
and also by painters and dyers. — {Thomson's Dispensatory j Loudon's Ency. (if Agricallure.) 

SAGAPKNUM (Arab. Sughenuj), a concrete gum resin, the produce of an un¬ 
known Persian plant. It if imported from Alexandria, Smyrna, &c. It has an odour 
of garlic; and a hot, acrid, bitterish taste. It is in agglutinated drops or masses, of 
an olive or brownish yelloAv colour, slightly translucent, and breaking with a horny 
fracture. It softens and is tenacious between the fingers, melts at a low heat, and 
burns with a crackling noise and white flame, giving out abundance of smoke, and 
kMviug heliind a light spongy charcoal. It is used only in medicine. — ( Thomson's 
Dispensatory .) 

SAGO (Malay, Sagu; Jav. Sagii), a species of meal, the produce of a palm 
(MetroTijlon Sagif) indigenous to and abundant in such of the Eastern islands as produce 
.spices, where it supplies a principal part of the farinaceous food of the inhabitants. 

The tree, when at maturity, i.s about 30 feet high, and from 18 to 22 inclicH in diameter. Before the 
formation of tlio fruit, ihe stem coii.sists of an external wall .about 2 inctics tliick, tlie whole interior 
bi'ing filled up with a sort of spontiy medullary matter. When the tree attains to maturity, und tiie 
iniit i.s formed, tlie stem is quite hollow. Being cut down at a prop-er period, the medullary part is 
extracted from tiie trunk, and reduced to a powder like sawdust. ’J'be fil.aments are next separated by 
washing. The meal is then laid to diy ; and being made into cakes and baked, is eaten by tlie isl.uiders. 
I’or exportation, the finest sago meal is mixed witli water, and the paste rubbed into small grains of the 
size and form of coriander seeds. 'I'liis is the species principally brought to England, for wliich market 
it siiould be ehosoii of a rcddi>h hue and readily dissolving in lint water into a fine jelly. Within tliese 
few years, liowever, a proccs.s lias tiemi invented by thcCliiiiesc for refilling sago, to as to give it a lino 
juMrIy lustre ; and the sago so cured is in the liighest estimation itt all tlie European markets. It is a 
light, wholesome, mitritious food. It is sent from the islands wliere it is grown to Singapore, where it 
is gianiUated and bleactied by tlie ('liineso 'J'lte <*\port trade to Europe and India is now principally 
eoiiliued to that settUanent. — {AmUir's Mai. Indica ; Crawford's Cast. Aichip.\o\. 
vol. 111. p. 348, ; liiU's /{evu’w of the Commerce oj Bengal, (Sjrc.) 


Account of the Quantities of Sago imported into and re-exported from the U. Kingdom, during each of 
tlie 8 Years ending with 18.>2 ; specifying tt'e Imports from I’laces within the Limits of the E. ]. Com¬ 
pany’s (Jharter. — {Tati. Paper, No, 928. Se.'.s. 1853.) 


Years. 

Imports from within 

E. I. Company’s t h.-irler. 

Total Imports. 

Re-erports tiom 

U. Kin|{ilom. 

(.Quantities retained 
lur Consumption. 


Cnts. 

Cn'lt. 

Ctrfu. 


Ifiir. 

43,189 

4.3,21.3 

J,v.38 

43.20.8 

18ll> 

38 ,,14 3 

38,.Oy.O 

6.31 

45,988 

1H»7 

65,1.5s 

6,0, It,5 

2,703 

41.429 

1848 

C.5,.5()l 

f>.0,.0Ut 

2,4 12 

67,226 

184'J 

83,70.'i 

83.711 

6,317 

72,979 

1850 

88,.068 

8'i,88t 

3,862 

81,6«4 

18.51 

93.301 

93,30.3 

6,056 

80,918 

18.>2 

80,11,0 

86.268 

6,468 

93,140 


Previously to 19th March, IS 15, the duty wan I/, a cvvt., plus 5 per cent.; since that date to the present year (1853) it was 
a rwt.; it is now 4id. per do. 

It is seen from tliis table that the consumntion of sago has increased rapidly of late years ; and tho 
Increase will appear still greater if we go a IitUo fartlier buck ; for, at an average of 1820 and 1821, the 
eonsnmntion amounted to only about 1,300 cwts. a vear. This extraordinary increase is in part to be 
ascribed to the effectual reduction of the heavy duties with wliich sago was formerly burdened ; but 
more, perhaps, to its being found to be a desirable article of food. It is said to be employed to some 
extent in the .adulteration of sugar. Tlie price of common sago varies from 8«. to 15«., wliile pearl sago 
fetches fronv20s. to 25s. a cwt.; but the price is liable to great fluctuation. 

SAILS, coarse linen or canvass sheets attached to the masts and yards of ships, tl|o 
blades of windmills, &c., to intercept the wind and occasion their moveineni. 

Sails, when formerly imported, were charged with an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. But this duty 
was repealed in 1853, and their importation is now free. The duty on cordage was then, also, repealed. 

SALEP, a species of powder prepared from the dried roots of a plant of the orchis 
kind (Orchis muscula Lin.) That which is imported from India is in white oval 
pieces, hard, clear, and pellucid, without smelJ, and tastiny: like tragacanth. As an 
article of diet, it is said to be light, bland, and nutritious. The plant thrives in England, 
but it is not cultivated to any extent; and very little is imported.— (Ainslie's Mat, 
Indica ; Milburn's Orient, Com,') 
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. SALMON (Gcr. Lacks, Salm; Fr. Saumon; It, Sermonc, Salumone i Sp. Salmon; 
Rus. Lemga'),. This excellent fish is too well known to require any description. It is 
found only in northern seas, being unknown in the Mediterranean and other warm 
regions. In this country it is an article of much value and importance. It is said to 
be exceedingly abundant in Japan and Kamtschatka. 

Salmon fisheries,” Marshall observes, ‘‘ are copious and constant sources of human food ; they rank 
next to agriculture. They have, indeed, one advantage over every other internal produce, — their in¬ 
crease does not lessen other articles of human subsistence. The salmon docs not prey on the produce of 
the soil, nor does it owe its size and nutritive qualities to the destruction of its compatriot tribes. It 
leaves its native river at an early state of growth ; and going, even naturalists know not where, returns 
of'.ample size, and rich in human nourishment ; exposing itself in tlie narrowest streams, us if nature 
intended it as a special boon to man. In every stage of savageness and civilisation, the salmon must have 
been considered as a valuable benefaction to this country.” 

Such salmon as arc taken in a'siuaiies or rivers are, of course, the property of those tirwhom the 
ecstuaries or rivers belong, tbe fiblieries in them Irequently letting for very large sums; but of lute very 
considerable quantities of salmon have been taken in bays and in the open sea, wliere the fishing is free 
to any one wbocliooses to engage in it. The London maikct, where the consumption is inmiense, has 
been, since 1790, principally supplied from tbe Scotch rivers. The Tweed fishery is the first in point 
of magnitude of any in tlie kiiigilom ; the take Is sometimes quite astonishing, seveial hundreds having 
been frequently taken by a single sweep of tbe net i SiUtnon are despatched iii steamers or fast sailing 
vessels from the Spey, the Tay, the Tweed, and other Scotch rivers, for Lotulon, jiacked in ice, by wliicli 
means they are pre-erved quite fre.sh. Wlieii the season is at its height, and tlie catcli greatiT than can 
he taken off fresh, It is salted, pickled, or dried for winter consumption at home, and for toreign mat kers. 
Formerly, such part of the .Scotch salmon as was not consumedat home, was [lickled and kitted alter 
being boiled, and was in this stale sent up to London under tbe name of Newcastle salmon ; but tiie 
present method of disposing of the fish has so raksod its value, as to iiave nearly dejirived nil but the 
richer inhabitants in the environs of the fishery of the use of salmon. Within the memoiy of many, 
now living, salted salmon formed a material article of household economy in all tlie tarm-hoiises in the 
vale of the Tweed ; insomucii, that in-door servants used to stipulate that they should not he obliged 
to take more than twd weekly meals of salmon. Its ordlmary price was then ‘2s. a stone of 19 lbs. ; Imt I't 
is now never below 1*2 j(., often :$6s., and sometimes 42 a‘. a st*me. This rise in the price of tlie tisli lias pro¬ 
duced a corresponding rise in tlie value of the salmon fisheries, some of wiiich are very v.iliiahle. 
'J'here are considerable fisheries in some of the Irish and English rivers ; hut Inferior to those of Scot¬ 
land. — {Oenfral Eeport of Scotland, vol. iii. p..*l27.) The Scotch salmon fl'herle.s seem to liave attained 
their maximum value towards the end of the hast war, when tiic fislieries in ihc Tweed were let for (rom 
15,000^. to IH.nOOf. a year I and those of the 'I'ay, Dee, Spey, 8cc, w’ere propoi tioiially valuable But tlie 
value of the Scotch salmon ft.'^heries has, speaking generally, declined greatl> of late years j in consequence, 
partly and principally, of a diminJslied supply of fish in ihc rivers, but iii some degree, also, from tlie 
greater facility of the communication between London and Liverpool, and tlie conse.iueut importation 
of Irish salmon Into tlie London markets. We were fortunate enough to obtain from a source on which 
every reliance may be placed, the following 

Account of the Quantity of Salmon packed in Ice imported into London, from Scotland, during each of 
the 8 Years ending with th^ 14tfi of October, 1841, and of the Wholesale Price of tlie same. 


YeftT* end¬ 
ing Oct. 14. 

Weight of Fhh. 

A verage 
Price, about 

Total Value. 

Years end¬ 
ing Oct. 14. 

Weight of Fish. 

A verage 
Price, about 

Total Value 


Lhi. 

d. 

£ 


U». 

d. 

£ 

I8:t4 

3,4?2,S00 

Ui per lb. 

1.15,000 

18.18 

2,.1W0,S00 

10.i per lb. 

104,160 


4,740,960 

9 

177,800 

lS.-,9 

1,8.10,080 

11 

81,880 

is.y(3 

«, 7.61,810 

lOJ 

120 ,■too 

1840 

1,697,020 

11 ' 

77,8.60 

18.17 

.1,617.000 

10 

150,7.60 

1811 

1,192.1.72 

M _ 

no,400 


This, it will he observed, is independent of tbe pickled salmon brought from Scotland, the quantify 
and value of which v.anes as much as that of tlie fresh Balmou. But we are well assured tliat, at an 
average of the last eight years, its value has not'exceeded 12,000/. a year. At an average, the retail 
price of salmon in London may he taken .at from 60 to 76 per cent, above the wholesale price. 

We may remark, by the way, that as by far ilu; largest portion ol the salmon made Use of in London comes 
from Scotland, the above statement shows that its consumption in tlie metropolis is not nearly so great 
as is generally supposed. In fact, it is little u.'ed, excejit by the more ojmlent riasses ; and nothing that 
is not generally used by the middle classes, or by them and the lower, is ever of much imiiortaiice. The 
little influence over prices caused by a large increase of supply is also n striking feature In this return. 

Decrease qf the Supply of Salmon, Poachiuf', S[C .— The decrease of salmon in the English ami Scotch 
rivers, particularly of late years, is a fact as to which llieie can lie no manner of doubt— (liejwrt (\f 
Committee of use of Commons on Scotch Salmon Fishery, in 1813) Much unsatislartorj'dixi-usslon 
has taken pVice as toils causes, which are, probably, of a very diversified eliaraetcr. A good de.al has 
been ascribed to the increase of water machinery on the banks of the different rivers-, but we hardly 
think that this could have much influence, except, perliaps, in the case of the smaller rla.ss of rivers. 
IVcirs, or salmon traps, have also been much objected to ; thougii, as we have been assured, W'ith still 
less reason. On the whole, we Jire inclined to think that the tailing off in the supply of this valuable 
fish is principally to be ascribed to the temptation to over-fish the rivers, caused by the liigh price 
of salmon ; to the prevalence of poaching; and more than all, to the too limited duration of the 
close time. In 18*28, after a great deal of discussion and inquiry, an act was passed 19 Geo. 4. c. 39.), 
which has done a good deal to remedy these defects— in so lar, at least, as respects the Scotch fisheries. 
The rivers are shut up from the 14th September to the 1st of February ; and every person catching or 
attempting to catch fish during that period lorfeits not less th.an 1/. and not more than 10/. for every 
ofihnc.e, besides the fish, if lie have caught any, and such boats, nets, or other implements, as he may 
have made use of. Pecuniary ))enaltie6 are also indicted upon poachers and trc'-passcrs ; and provision 
is made for the watching of the rivers. We understand that tins act had a very good effect; tliough ft 
is believed tliat it would be better were the close time extended from the Ist of September to the middle of 
Ffihruary. 

Previously to 1842 the importation of foreign salmon was proliihited; hut among the important and 
beneficial changes effected by the tariff act of that year, the repeal of this prohibition, and the admission 
of foreign salmon to our markets on payment of a duty of 10s. 6d (inc. the 5 per cent.) a cwt., was one 
of the foremost. The importation has not, however, been nearly so great as was anticipatci). 

In 1862 the Imports of sahn.m of foreign taking amounted to only 3‘2G cwt. The imports during the 
same year of salmon of British taking were 2.298 cwt. In 1853 the duty on the former was repealed ; 
and salmon, however taken, may now, like any other fish, be imported duty free. Foreign salmon is 
principally brought from Holland and Denmark; the anticipated suiiplies from Norway and iSwedeu 
nave proved to be quite trifling. 
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SALONIGA, a large city and sea-port of European Turkey, at the north-east 
extremity of the gulph of the same name, lat. 40° 3S' 47'' N., Ion. 22° 57' 13" E. 
Population estimated at 60,000. 

This city, originally called Thorma and aftcr\rards 'fliessalonica, is celebrated both 
in sacred and profane history. It was visited by St. Paul, who has addressed two of 
his epistles to the Thessalonians. In the days of its prosperity it had an amphitheatre, 
an extensive hippodrome, numerous temples and triumplial arches, the ruins of which 
sudiciently attc.st its ancient splendour.— {darkens Trai'cls, vii. 441—478. 8vo. ed.) 

Being the principal emporium of Macedonia Salonica has always had a considerable 
trade; and to this circuni'itance may be ascribed its continued and comparatively 
prosperous existence notwithstanding the many vicissitudes it has undergone. 

There is no port at Salonica, hut there is excellent anchorage in the roads opposite 
to the town. The access to them is by no means difficult, and pilots are seldom em¬ 
ployed. The exports principally consist of wheat, of which large quantities are some¬ 
times shipped, barley, and Indian corn, timber, raw cotton, wool, raw silk, wax, tobacco, 
sesamum, olives and olive oil, &c. The injports are sugar, coffee, dyewoods, indigo, 
muslins, calicoes, cotton twist, iron^ lead, tin, watches, &c. 


Account of the Number, Tonnage, Crews, and Values of the Cargoes of the Vessels of different 
Nations entered a’.id clcartd at Salonica in 1851. 


Countricx. 

Eiiterwl. 

Cleared. ] 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

V^'.scls. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Value of 
Cargoes. 

Ilrllish 

30 

4,111 

226 

je7S.414 

32 

5,113 

24H 

£15,700 


10.' 

9,220 

1,0(i0 

72,117 

101 

9,07 4 

979 

20,994 

Steamers 

60 

11,454 

1,561 

6S,5S3 

50 

11,154 

1,564 

30,(.00 

Austrian - - - 

6 

1,M1 

71 

4,300 

5 

1,.332 

62 

2,7H9 

— Sti'amers 

.51 

12,019 

l,."/27 

15.S,S33 

51 

12,019 

1,327 

61,712 

French 

11 

1,.5'n 

109 

10,001 

15 

1.684 

115 

16,.594 

(irii'k . . - 

225 

15,132 

1,467 

39.995 

234 

15,K32 

1,629 

11,695 

Kiisswin - 

9 

1,056 

74 

1,251 

11 

1,166 

94 

4,H1.3 

‘'ardltiian • . 

6 

K20 

.'•4 

14,OHS 

8 

1,144 

75 

3,339 

Other places 

15 

2,412 

132 

6,004 

15 

2,.3.56 

1.34 

]0,H34 

Total • 

509 

5<).756 

_9,08J_ 

43.5.919_ 

_.522 

_61,174 

6.227 

179,070 


According to tliis .statement, which is that of the English Consul, the aggregate value of the imports 
and exports by sea amounts to r)12,981»/., or 1.5,324,72') fr. But according to the statement of Ubiclni, in 
bis valuable work on Turkey, (Leaves sur In TurquieA, Aib.), the imports and exports amounted 
jointly to 1 8,9.50,onn I'r. The trade of the subordumte ports of La Cavale and Volo amomited duiing 
the same year to 7,509,708 fr. (Ubiemi^ p. 420.) 


Money, Weights, and Measures. — Accounts are kept in ptas- 
tri'^ of 40 pars',, or 120 aspers. The coins are those of Con¬ 
st mtinoplc ; whlrh soe. 

The weights an<i measures arc the same ns those of Snorna, 
except that the ki.loz, killuw, or com measure of 8aloiii<-a = 
3-7S kisioz of Stnsrna. 

Qioirnntine Regulutlons. - On the atriv.al of a ■vessel at the 
lK)rt she IS visited by tiie lioat of the liealth oftice, with the 
Turkish flag in the stern and the yellow flag in tlie bow. I'he 
eript dll of tlie entering sbip may, however, put a yellow Hag 
ill the bow of his bo.it, and ro with his >>apers to the <]u.i- 
rantine station (if he is much jirosscd for time), where he will 
olitain pratijiie, if with a i le.in hill, after he has answered the 
usual intcrroRatjotis. 'I he m.istcrs of vessels, on their arrival, 
must deliver up their bdls of health to the ipwranilne ollicer, 
and it will lie returned to tht-in, upon application, la-fore 
sailliifi. It Is required til,It ni.xslers ol vessels eoing from one 
'J'urkisli port to another furnish themselves with Tiirkisli Inl.’s 
of health, otherwise they will subject themselves to the same 
qiiaranliue as vessels with foul bills. 

'Turkish bills of health cost, Piast, e. d. 

Vessels of ‘Al tons 1 =0 4^ ex. 100». 

2;,l0 75 - 
7 .'> - la .i - 
12.5 -175 - _ _ 

175 - 250 - Id 
«.5f) ■ SOU - 20 

30n & upwards 24 

Harbour, Depth qf iVeUer, Tidee. — Vessels anchor very near 



the walls of the town, though It is prudent not to come too 
close in, owing to tlie numlier of small craft at anchor. The 
depth of water a cable’s length from the shore varies from 
to 4, and .at two cables’ l»y;tli from 7 to S fathoms, whence 
to Ca|>e (’arahourum it varfSi from 12 to 17 fathoms. I'liere 
is very liltie rise. Owing to the rivers which empty them¬ 
selves lnti> the (lulph, the rnrrenis setting out are at timet 
strong, and in light winds sullicient to impide the way of tiie 
vessel. 

Liatlast, consisting of wet sand, may be h.ad at 15 piastres 
('■is, y>^<t,) per bo.it of from 24 to 3 tons; eng.sgements may be 
made for a Jump sum, to put the vessel down to a certain 
mark. If a master require much ballast the latter pl.ni is the 
be-t, for the ballast-men are all Jews, and it i« the only means 
ot having iiiiy check upon them. 

Ship Dread. — Masters wanting shin bre.ad must apply for a 
lierinit, whiih is oblameil through the consul, for wldch the 
Turkish nuthorllK'S charge 1(1 jdastres. 

PreifrtUs are iiayable either at the last rate of exchange re¬ 
ceived fiom Constantinople prior to the arrival of the vessel, 
or if the post come in after the ship’s arrival, at the latter 
rate. 

Hilts. __ Pills on London are at .1 months' date. 

Commission — Commission on freights 3 per cent. 

The gates of the town are opened at sunrise and closed at 
sunset. 

Water Is excellent; there Is a fountain at or near the wharf, 
and two others a short distance from it. 


SALT (Gcr. Salz; Du. Zout; Fr. Sel; It. Sale; Sp. Sal; Rus. Sol; Lat. Sal; 
Arab. ;* Chin. Ven ; Hind. Nimmuck; Per. Nun), iha chloride of of mo- 

dern chemists, has been known and in common use as a seasoner and preserver of food 
from the earliest ages. Immense ma.sses of it are found in this and many other 
countrie.s, whicli require only to be dug out and reduced to powder. In that state it 
is called rock salt. I'lie water of the ocean also contains a great deal of salt; to 
which, indeed, it owes its taste, and the power which it possesses of resisting freezing 
till cooled down to 28*5°. When this water is sufficiently evaporated, the salt precipi¬ 
tates in crystals. Tins is the common process by which it is obtained in many coun¬ 
tries. There are various processes by which it may be obtained quite pure. Common 
salt usually crystallises in cubes. Its taste is universally known, and is what is 
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11^ SALT. 

strictly denominated salt. Its specific gravity is 2*125. It is soluble in 8*82 times its 
iveight of cold water, and in 2’76 times its weight of boiling water.— (^Thomson's 
Chemistry.') 

Besides its vast utility in seasoning food, and preserving meat both for domestic 
consumption and during the longest voyages, and in furnishing muriatic acid and soda, 
salt forms a gla 2 e for coarse pottery, by being thrown into the oven where it is baked; 
it improves the whiteness and clearness of glass; it gives hardness to soap ; in melting 
metals, it preserves their surface from calcination, by defending them from the air, and 
is employed with advantage in some assays; it is used as a mordant, and for improving 
certain colours; and enters more or less into many other processes of the arts. Many 
contradictory statements have been made as to the use of salt as a manure. Probably 
it may be advantageous in some situations, and not in others. 

Sait Mines, Springs, %c. ■— Tl»e principal salt mines .ire at Wielitska in Poland, Cnt.ilonia in Spain, 
Alteraonte in Calabria, I.oowur in Hungary, in many places in Asia ami Africa, ami in Cheshire in this 
country. The mines at Wielitska are upon a very large scale ; hut the statements th.it have freipicntly 
been published, of their containin*; villages inhabited by colonies of miners who never saw the liglit. are 
altogether without foundation. 'I’hesc mines have been wrought lor more than 000 years. — {Code's 
Travels in the North <>/ Europe, vol. i. 149. Hvo. od.) 

The salt mines in the neighbourhood of Northwich in Cheshire arc very extensive. They have been 
wrought since 1670; and tlie quantity of salt obtained from them Is greater, prohably, than is obtained 
from any other salt mines in the world. In its solid form, when dug from the mine, Cheshire salt is not 
sufficiently pure for use. To purify it, it is dissolved in sea water, from whicli it is afterwards sepamted 
by evaporation and crystallisation. The greater part 0 / this salt is exporteil. 

S.<tU springs arc met with in several countries. Those in Clieshire and Worcestershire furnish a large 
proportion of the salt made uso of in Great Britain. The brine, being pumped up from very deep wells, 
11 evaporated in wrought iron pans from 20 to 30 feet square and 10 or 12 Inches deep, placed over a 
furnace. 

Most of the salt used in Scotland, previous to the repe.al of the duty, was obt.iined by the evaporation 
of sea water nearly In the way now mentioned; but most part of the scotch salt works have since been 
relinquished. 

In warm countries, salt is obtained by the ev.-iporation of sea water by the heat of the snn ; and tlio 
cryst.ils of salt made In this way arc more perfect, and purer, from tiie greater slowness of the process. 
French salt is manufactured in this mode, and it has alwajsboen in considerable demand in this and 
other countries ; but the principal imports of foreign salt into Great Britain at present are from Tor- 
tugal. Tliey amount, at an average, to from ‘250,000 to .350,000 bushels a year. 

Consumption of Salt —The consumption of salt in this country is imimnse. Ncekcr estimated llio 
consumption in those provinces of France which had purchased an exemption from tlie gahelle {Fays 
francs ridimSes) ixt aboxit ItiJ lbs. (Eng.) for each UnhviAuixX. ~ {Administration des Enmnees, tome it. 
p. 12.) From all that we have been able to learn on the subject, we believe that the eousnniption of 
the people of this country may be estimated a little higher, or at 22 lbs ; the diiTerence in mir lood and 
habits, as compared with the French, fully accounting for this increased allowance. On this supposi¬ 
tion, ami taking the population at 28,000,000, the entire consumption will amount to 61G,000,(X)01bs., or 
275.000 tons. 

Exclusive of this hnmensG home consumption, we annually export very large quantities. 

Account of the Quantities and Value of the 8.tlt exported from the U. K., during each of the 4 Years 
ending with 1851, specifying the Countries to which it was exported, and the Quantity and Value of 
that sent to each. ^ 



1848. 

1S19. 

1.850. 

IS." 

1. 

Countries to which Exported. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

V. 1 IUC. 

Quantify. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Qii.intily. 

Decl.ired 

Value. 

■ 

DvxheU. 

£ 

liiiithrls. 

£ 

Uiishrta. 

£ 

JlmhtU. 

£ 


1,880,74.5 

28,028 

2,2.50,108 

31,468 

2,01.5.61.5 

28.409 

2,010,58,5 

28,00.5 


7 7, V 3(1 

J,208 

17.840 

20'. 

21.7 50 

311 

72,180 

1,029 
4,4,82 


181,68‘J 


305,518 

3.925 

310.855 

4,2SO 

327,06.5 


.1V»V,in( 

8,077 

.51.5,26.5 

7.91.5 

667.856 

8,21 t 

.565,82.5 

8,128 


2,812,700 

4.5,1.30 

1,2.51,860 

17.781 

728,770 

10.031 

1,229,715 

17 ,.591 


102,141 

1 , 06 ) 

134,669 

1,921 

121,600 

1,776 

112,810 

J,1S0 


SV.IHX 

66fi 

96,180 


.5,20(1 

3(1 

4.400 

66 


I28,l(i.> 

1.788 

1,607 

19.5,277 

.5,2,50 

1.50,717 

1,9,75 

KoMnnd ... 

1,1H,5,( IS 
l,.317,711 

1 . 5,107 

1.5,7.51 

911,180 
69.5,.5.5 7 

12,010 

y,.52.5 

1,0.50,816 
612,1 18 

14,7.5.5 

8.10.5 

.5.30,1.50 

6.59,111 

8,1.55 

9,068 

(Jliannel Islands ■ - • 

4G,V41 

711 

71^380 


8.5,,5.51 

J,0S8 

107,190 

1,541 



1 

263,772 

6.698 

111,829 

I,.5fi2 

42,927 

.532 

U'««,torn Coast of Afriea 

497,VW 

7,479 

411,17.5 

6,.5.57 

469.207 

7,7.58 

610,80.5 

7,774 

Itntish posscHsloiu in tS. Africa- 

.31,0|.‘> 

66t: 

71,872 

1,0.58 

6.5,1.59 

971 

41,226 

719 

.Vr.'Mirititis _ - _ 

.5'<!,.33H 

677 

.52,199 

6.S4 

it,Mr, 

186 

21,666 

.577 

Itritl^h territories In the E. Indies 

fi02,8OM 

9,317 

1,19.5,9.56 

17,711 

1,468,798 

22,071 

1 2..531,(>16 

3.5,160 

llritish settlements in Australia 

2 lo,"r.'i 

6.4 5.S 

143,.517 

4,005 

.522.013 

7,411 

.5,51,878 

7,9,51 

MriUih N, American colonies - 

2,Ol.5,lfi2 

2 5,6.-3 

2,388,768 

2*l,.502 

1,610,161 

18,676 

1 2,086,181 

21,123 

British West Indies 

7.5,282 

2,2 IH 

110,710 

3,0.58 

81,092 

2,.576 

84,992 

2,.523 

Foreign West Indie* 

United States of America 

t 2.5,411 


29.210 

690 

4t,,t60 

90.8 

6.5,0.54 

1 , 0.59 

7,0.55,(21 

99,182 

7,.506,521 

94,901 

3,853,845 

80,523 

6,747,218 

78,1.58 

Brazil . . . . 

10,02« 

2S7 

. 6.207 

102 

6,5.50 

121 

' 12,0.57 

340 

Bnenos A vrea - • • 

i.yof, 

ll'» 

4,720 

308 

425 

21 

1 560' 

4.5 

(ireenland and Davis* Straits - 

1 

4.5 

2.5,880 

696l 

2.5,2001 

.565 

1 7,1001 

278 

.\ 11 other countries 

10,952 

C66 

6.5,167 

1,116 

37,823 

876 

12,489 

52.5 

Total - 

18,-),5q..522 

266,480 

1,8..5.59,865 

252,991 

1.5..819,661 

221,.501 

1 18.2.53,10.5 

2.5.5,849 


The cheapness of this Important necessary of life is not le.s8 remarkable than its dllTusion. Its present 
cost may be estimated, at a medium, at from 14s, to 16s. a ton. 

hutieson Salt _In ancient Home, salt was subjected to a duty {vcciigal salinarnm ; see Burnian, 

Dissertatio de Vectigalibus Pop. Rom, c. 6.); and it has been heavily taxed in most modern states. 
’Vhe gabelle., or code of salt laws, formerly established in France, was must oppressive. From 4 ,(j 00 to 
5,000 persons are calculated to have been sent annuallv to jirisonand the galleys for offences connected 
with these laws, the severity of which had no inconsiderable share in bringing about the Ilevolution. 
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•—{Yonng^t Travels in Frflnci^ vol.l. p. 898.) In this country, duties upon salt were Imposed in the 
reign of William III. In 1798 they amounted to 5.y. a bushel; but were subsequently increased to I8s. 
a bushel, or about thirlu times the cost of the salt! So exorbitant a duty was productive of the worst 
effects ; and occasioneef, by its magnitude, and th'* regulations for allowing salt, duty free, to the 
fisheries, a vast deal of smuggling. The opinion of the public and of the House of Commons having 
been strongly pronounced against the tax, it was finally repealed In 1823. 

That the repeal of so exorbitant a duty has been productive of great advantage, no one can doubt; 
but seeing that a large revenue must be raised, we question w hether government acted wisely In totally 
relinquishing the tax. Had the duty been reduced to 2s. or 2s. Gd. a bushel, and no duty-free salt 
allowed for the fisheries, but a drawback given on the fish exported, a revenue of 1,00(1,0(10/. a year 
might have boon derived from this source with but little injury. It was not the nature of the salt tax, 
but the absurd extent to which it had been carried, that rendered it justly odious. When at the highest, 
it produced about 1,500,000/. a year. 

SALTPETRE, or NITRATE OF POTASH (Ger. Salpeter ; Fr. Nitre, Sal- 
petre ; It. Nitro, Salnitro ; Sp. Nitro, Snlitre ; Rus, Senitra ; IjUt. Nitrum ; Arab. Uhkirj 
Hind. Shorah), a salt well known in commerce, and of very great importance. It may 
be regarded both a.s a natural and an artificial production; being found on the .surface 
of the .soil in many parts of India, Egypt, Italy, &c.; but in these and other places all 
that is known in commerce is obtained by an artificial process, or by lixiviating earth 
that has been formed into nitre beds. The saltpetre consumed in England is brought 
from Hengid in an impure state, but crystallised, in bags, each containing 164 lbs. 
Saltpetre forms the jirinclpal ingredient in the inaniifucture of gunpowder; and is 
used in various arts. It is also of great utility in the commerce of India, from its fur¬ 
nishing a large amount of dead weight for the shipping engaged in it. Saltpetre pos- 
se.sses considerable antiseptic power. That which is of the best quality and well refined, 
is in long transparent crystals; its taste is sharp, bitterish, and cooling; it flames much 
when thrown upon burning coals; is very brittle ; specific gravity 1’933. It is not 
altered by exposure to the air. 

Ileckmann contends, in a long and- elaborate dissertation ( Nisi, of Invent, vol, iv. pp. 52.5—.580. Eng. 
ed.), that tho ancients were unacquainted whii saltpetre,and that their uitrurn was really an alkaline salt, 
but, as saltpetre is produced naturally in considerable qu.intities in Kgyiit, it is dillicult to suppose tliat 
they could be entirely Ignorant of it; though it would appear that they had confounded it w ith oilier 
tliing.s. It has been known in tho East from a very p.arly perloil. Beckmann concurs in opinion with 
those who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and brought by tin* Saracens from Africa to 
tlip I'hiropcans ; who improved its manufacture, and made it available for warlike purposes. — (\'ol. iv. 

p. 571 .) 

The consumption of saltpetre during periods of war is very great. Its price is consequently liable to 
extreme fluctuation. In renarking on the varieties in the price of saltpetre, Mr. Tooke observes, “ U 
reached its greatest height in 170.5, vir. 170^. a cwf.; in 1796, it fell at one time to At>s. and rose again to 
9(Js. It seems to liavc been affected considerably by tlie scale of hostilities on the Continent. But in 
consoqiu'uce of the discoveries in chemistry, by which tlie French w'cre enabled to di.spense with a 
foreign supply, and by the increased importation from India to this country, by whicli we were enabled 
to supply the lest of the Continent at a reduced cost, the price declined nermanently after 1798-9, when it 
had lo.U'hed U.'is. ; and never after was so iiigh as IOOj., except diuing the short interval of speculation 
in export, during the peace of 1814, and ag.ain upon tho breaking out of the war terminated by the battle 
of Wateiloo.” The price of rough saltpetre iu the London market varies at this moment (September, 
lH5;i) from 2.5s. to '29s. a cwt. 

During 18.)'2 we imported 297,.505 cw'ts. saltpetre, of which 250,334 were from India. The exports from 
the U. K. during the same year amounted to 4.5,711 cwts. At an average tho consumption amounts of 
late ycar.s to about 250,000 cwls. a year. 

Exclusive of saltpetre we import considerable nuantities of nitre, or nitr.ate of sod.!, consisting of nitric 
acid and .soda, wliereas saltpetre consists of nitric acid and potash. I,ike saltpetre, it is found native in 
various countries, hut espin ially in the deserts of Taranaca and Atficama, along the coast of Southern 
Feni. The deserts iu question consist of a vaT sandy plain extending between the shore and the foot of 
the Andes (or between 40(1 .and .500 miles. This plain is more than 3,000 feet above the levelof the sea; 
no rain ever (alls upon it; and except along the banks of a few streams by which it is intersected, it is 
quite sterile. In mo.st parts, however, it abounds with nitrate of soda, which sometimes appears on the 
surface, but is more commonly covered with a stratum of clay and sand, with which tlie salt is fre¬ 
quently mixed. The principal mines are within about 24 miles of the Peruvian port of Iquique, in 
210.50' S. lat. and 7 lo 42'W. long. Alter being dug up, tlie salt is pulverised, dissolved In boiling 
w.iter, and allowed to crystallise in shallow wotalen troughs. Its price, free on board, including an 
export duty of about 4 per ceut., varies from 2 to 2^ or 3 doll, the quintal of 100 lbs. Having a tendency 
to attract moisture, it is not so suitable as s.allpetre for the manufacture of gunpowder ; but it is ex¬ 
tremely servieeable in various departments of the arts, and is particularly valuable in a commercial 

f ioint of view, from its uffurdiug u return cargo for ships which might otherwise have had to come home 
11 ballast. 

During 18.52, the imports and exports of nitre (nitrate of soda) amounted respectively to 268,084 cwts. 
and 13,639 ditto. The price during the same year was about 17r. aewt. The duly formerly charged on 
dultpctro and nitre was suppressed in 1845. 

S AL V A G E, as the term is now understood, is an allowance or compensation made to 
those hy whose exertions ships or goods have been saved from the dangers of the seas, 
fire, pirates, or enemies. 

The propriety and justice of making such an allowance must be obvious to every one. 
It was allowed by the laws of Rhodes, Oleron, and Wisby ; and in this respect they have 
been followed by all modern maritime states. At common law, the party who has saved 
tlie goods of another from loss or any imminent peril has a lien upon them, and may 
retain them in his possession till payment of a reasonable salvage. 
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I. Salvage upon Losses hy Perils of the Sea. — In fixing the rate of salvage, regard is 
usually bad, not only to the labour and i)eril incurred by the salvors,' but also to the 
situation in which they may happen to stand in respect of the property saved, to the 
promptitude and ahicrity manifested by them, and to the value of the ship and cargo, as 
well as the degree of danger from which they were rescued. Sometimes as large a pro¬ 
portion as a half the property saved has been allowed as salvage ; and in otliers not 
more than a tenth. 

. The crew of a ship are not entitled to salvage, or any unusual remuneration for the 
extraordinary efforts they may have made in saving her; it being their duty as well as 
interest to contribute their utmost upon such occasion, the whole of their possible service 
being pledged to the master and owners. Ncitlier are passengers entitled to claim any 
thing for the ordinary assistance they may have been able to alford to a vessel in distress. 
J3ut a passenger is not bound to remain on board a ship in the hour of danger, provided 
he can leave her; and if he perform any extraordinary services, he is entitled to a pro¬ 
portional rccompence. 

All cases with ri-spect to proceedings for salvage may be brought in the first instance, or by appeal, 
before the Coui t ot Admiralty, but the delays and expenses attending the proceedings of this court 
are such, that they have occasioned much dissatisfaction among commercial men. And to obviate them, 
efforts which had been pievionsly tn.ade were renewed and extended in 1840 by the 9 & \0 Vict. c. 99. 
This statute authorised salvage claims, for sums under‘iOt)/., to be decided by the award of 2 Justices, or 
their nominee, on the spot; and it also gave power to the Admiralty to .ippoint s.ilvage commissioners 
In different ports to decide iiiion such claims. These attempts to expedite and clieapea salvage pro¬ 
ceedings have not, however, had all the success that was anticipated. And a strong conviction seems 
to bo growing up of the desirableness either of shortening and reducing the co.st of Admiralty pro- 
ceedings, or of liiinging salvage cases bclore some less dilatory and less expensive tribunal. 

It appears from the preamble of the earliest act in regard to salvage, the 1 2 Ann. stat. 2. c. 18., that tlie 
infamous practices, once so common, of plundering ships driven on shore, and seizing whatever couUl bo 
laid hold of as lawful property—(see Wheck),— ha<l not been wholly abandoned ; or that, if the projierty 
was restored to the owner, the demand lor salvage was so cxorliit<int, that the inevilable rum of the 
trader was the immediate consequence. To remedy those miscbiels in future, it was enacted, “ that if a 
ship was in danger of being stranded, or being run ashore, the slienlfs, justices, may oi s, constables, or 
officers of the customs, nearest the niace of danger, should, upon application made to them, summon and 
call together as many men as sliculd be thonglii necessary to tlie assistance, and for the jircscrvation, of 
such ship in distress, and her cargo; and that if any ship, man-of-war, or merchantman, should be riding 
at anchor near the place of danger, the constables and ollicer.s of the customs might demand of the superior 
officers of such siiip the assistance of her boats, and such hand* as could be spared ; and that, if the supe¬ 
rior officer sliould refuse to grant such asststance, he sliould forfeit 100^.” 

And a clause to the same effect has been embodied in the late act, the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 00., which con¬ 
tains a summary of the exl-sting statute law m regard to wreck and s.dvago. 

Jt(C( ivers, Justices, Sfc., u hen any Ship or t'essel is in distress, ewpou'iered to summon Men and Ships 
to assist them. —And be it enacted, that when any ship or vessel whatsoever shall be m distress, or in 
danger of being stranded or run on shore, or shall be stranded or run on shore, ev^^ry receiver (of Admi¬ 
ralty droits), as well as all justices of the pe.'iee, ami also all mayors, bailiff*, and other ofbeers of torpo- 
railoiis and port towns, and all constables, headboroughs, tytliingmen, and officers of the customs and 
excise, shall summon and call together as many men as .shall be thought necessary to the assistance and 
preservation of such ship or vessel audits c.trgo, or for the saving hntnaii life, and if there shall be anj' 
ship or vessel belonging to any of H. Majesty’s subjects, or any waggon*, carts, and hordes, near the 
place where such ship or vessel is in distress or danger as aforesani, tlie before mentioned receiver and 
oilu r officers, or any of them, are hereby required and etnpoweied to demand of the superior officer of 
such ship or vessel assistance by lioatg, or such bauds .as can be conveniently spared, and to demand the 
use ol any waggons, cart-, and horses of the owner or person having the charge thereof, for the service 
and presi'rvation of the said ship or vessel in distress .as aforesaid, and ber cargo, or lor the saving of 
Iiuman life ; and every such superior officer, owner, or person refusing or neglecting to comply imine- 
di.dely with such demand sliall for every such refusal or neglect forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding 
lUU/.^S 14. 

It IS, also, provided that carriages, horse.«i, See. shall be allowed to pass through lands for assisting in 
the preservation of wrecks, the oecupiers being entitled to a reasonalilc compensation lor any damage 
they may incur. A penalty of 100/. is imposed on occupiers who refuse to allow carnages, &c., to pass 
through their lands. 1 lie clause in icgard to the sums to be awarded is as follows : — 

Heusonahle Salvage to be olloircd to Fersons saving Ships or Hoods —Kveiy person (except receivers 
under this act) who shall act or bo <‘mploycd in any way v»liatsocvtr in tlie saMng or preserving of any 
ship or ve sel in distress, or of any part ot the caigo iheroot, or of the life of any person on board the 
same, or of any wreck of tlie sea, or of any goods ji-t.sain, flotsam, lagan, or derelict, or of any aiicliors, 
cables, tackle, stores, or materials whiih may have belonged to any ship or vessel, whether the said ship 
or vi'ssel shall have been in distiess or otlu*rwi.*e, and whether such person sfiall have so acted at the 
request of or tm application by any person in authority, or by the master or owner of any ship or vessel, 
or otheiwise, shall within 14 days after the service so perform*d, or within 14 days after tiie owner or 
any other person shall have established iiis claim to any such at tide as aforesaid, be paid a reasonable 
rew.ud or compensation by way of salvage for such service, by the commander, muster, or other superior 
officer, m.irineis, or owner ol the saul ship or vessel, or their agent, or by the merchant whose ship, 
vessel, or cargo shall be so saved as aforesaid, or by the owner ot the other articles herein-before iiieu- 
tioned, or other person claiming tlie same ; and in rleiault thereof the said ship or vessel, or any part of 
the cargo remaining on board thereof, so saved as aforesaid, shall remain in the custody of the Court of 
Admiralty, and the said goods or other article (and also, until warrant issued from the Court of Admiralty, 
the Said ship, vessel, or cargo), shall remain in the custody of the receiver or officer of the customs until 
the person so acting or en ployed in the prescrvatl* u of such ship or vessel, goods or other article as 
aforesaid, shall have been reasonably compensated for bis said assistance and trouble, or reasonable 
security given for that purpose to the sutistaction of the said receiver or officer of the customs, or High 
Court of Admiralty ; provided always, that every receiver who shall act or be employed in the saving or 
pres* rving of any ship or vessel in distress which shall not hecome a droit of Admiralty shall be entitled 
to receive from the owner thereof the sum of 2/. for the first day, and the further sum of U. for every 
subsequent day on which he shall be employed in the said service, If the said ship or vessel, together with 
the cargo thereof, shall be of or above the value of 600/., and the said receiver shall entitled to a 
moiety of such respective sums if the said ship and cargo shall be under the value of 600/.; and the said 
ship or vessel shall be so detained as aforesaid until such sums shall have been paid to the said receiver. 
10 . 
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Rrct'ivcr^General may moke Rulcs/or rcfiulatfng Salrnge in certain Cases.—\i shall be lawful for tho 
said receiver-jieneral to n^ake rules, and vary ami alter the same, from time to time, as he may think, 
proper, for regulating the rate of salvage to be paid by tho receivers when any ship, vessel, boat, apparel, 
anchor, cable, tackle, stores, material-s, goods, merchandise, or other article whatsoever shall not be 
proved to belong to any owner or other person, and shall be sold as droits of Admiralty in manner herein¬ 
before directed—§ 20 . 

riic statute then goes on to enact what steps shall be taken in the event of a disagreement taking placo 
between owners and salvors as to the sums demanded by the latter. And as there are no two instances 
ot loss by shipwreck or other p(‘ril of the sea which are alike in all respect.s, no general rule can be laid 
down on the subject; and (he preferable plan would .seem to be to refer them, in the first instance, to the 
adjudication of competent parties on tlie spot, as is done by 21. and 22. of the act But these [lartiea 
arc not unlreqiienily hiutid to be unduly biassed for or .against the salvors or the owners ; and there can 
be no doubt that the law h.as done wisely in giving an appeal to a Idglier tribimal. All tliat is now re- 
quired is, tliat the proceedings of the superior court siiuuld be reasonably cheap and expeditious. 

1 he act luisa variety of clauses for the prevention of fraud, &c. 'I'lius it is enacted, under a penalty 
of 10(1/., that all masters of thips finding ves-eb, anchors, cables, merchandife, &c., shall make entry of 
the same in their log-book ; and on their «-eturn report and deliver tiie articles to the nearest receiver. 

Pilots, boatmen^r other persons, conveying anchors and cables to foreign countries, and aisposing of 
them (here, are to be adjudged guilty of felony, and may be transported for 7 years. 

None of the previously mentioned clauses have any force within the Cmque Foils; but tho Lord 
W.'irden is directed by slat. 1 ik 2 Geo. 4. c. 7C. to apjioint 3 or mor*! substantial persons In e.'icii of these 
towns, who are authorised to decide upon all claims for services of any sort or description rendered to 
any vessel, or for saving or preserving, within the jurisdiction, any goods or merchandise wrecked, 
stranded, or c.ist aw.ay, or for bringing anchors or cables ashore, See. No commissioner ean act for any 
other place than that iti which, or within a mile of w Inch, he is resident. Kither party may, within M days 
of the award, declare his iiitenticii of Ininging the matter before some competent Court of Admiralty : 
selR( ting, a.s he may judge best, tiie Admiialty of Kiigland, or that of the Cnique Ports. The provisions 
in this st.itute have been eulogised by I.ord Tenterden for the cheap and easy means they nfTord for 
settling such questions. 

Sulcaye by Ships of IVar. — A good deal of di.scussiou has taken place in regard to 
the claitiis preferred by ship.s of war for salvage. In peiiods of war, when British iner* 
chantinen that have been captured by enemy’s ships arc recaptured by British ships of 
war, the latter are allowed a salvage of Jth pjirt of the recaptured ships and cargoes — 
(.St,it. 43 Geo. 3. c. 100.) 'J'he same statute allows a salvage of one-bixth part of their value on ships 
recaptured by privateers. We subjoin the clause of the act: — 

“ If any ship or vessel taken as prize, or any goods there'm, shall appo.ar, in the Court of Admiralty, to 
li.ave belonged to any of liis Majesty’s subjects, winch were before taken by any of Ills Majesty’s enemies, 
and at any time afterwards retaken by any of his Majesty’s ships, oi any privateer, or other ship or vessel 
under hi.s Majesty’s protection, such ships, vesstd^, and goods shall, m all cases (save as hereafter ex- i 
cepted), be .'idjudgeu to be restored, .and shall he accordingly restored, to such foimer owner or owners, 
he or th<‘y paying for salvage, if retaken by any of fm Mcfji’aiy's .ships, one ftg/ifh pait of the true valuo 
thcri of, to the 11.ig olfieers, captains, See., to lx* divhied a.s the same act directs ; and if retaken by any 
priviteer, or other sliifi or ve^sol, one sixth part of the true value of such ships and goods, to be paid to 
the owners, otficcrs, and seainen^of such piivatcer or other vessel, w ithout any deduct ion ; and it retaken 
by the joint operation of one oi^oro of his Maje.sty’s 8hip.s, and one or more private ships of war, tho 
j^iidge of tiie Court of Admiialty, or other court having cognisance thereof, sh.ill order such salvage, and 
in such proportions, to be paid to the captors by the ow ners, as he shall, under the circumstances of the 
case, deem lit and reasonable ; bnt if such reeaptured ship or vessel siiall appear to li.ive been set forth 
by the enemy as a .ship or ve.s5el of war, the said ship or ve.ssel shall not he restored to the former owners, 
but shall in all cases, whether retaken by any of his M.ijes.ty’s ships or any privateer, be adjudged lawful 
prize for the benefit of the captors.’’ 

Now, it is contended tliat if salvage from perils of the sea bo allowed to Queen’s ships, 

It .should not in any case exceed this amount. But it is argued by others that salvage 
to Queen’s ships, even to this extent, is objectionable; that they are employed by the 
public for their security and protection^ and that when they are assisting in saving lives 
or property from shipwreck or other casualty, they arc merely doing their duty and 
are not entitled to any peculiar gratuity or reward. And on general piinciples we are 
inclined to think that this is the correct vievr of the matter; and that it is the houndeii 
duty of Queen’s ship.s to render gratuitously every assistance in their power to mer¬ 
chantmen in distress. 

7'his-, however, is a practical rather than a theoretical question. And the zeal of 
sailors in the discharge of a ])erilous duty may, perhaps, he sharpened by their being 
aware that by its successful performance they will entitle themselves, not merely to the 
public thanks, but to a considerable pecuniary reward. But it could not surely be 
meant that officers and men belonging to the royal navy were to be allowed equal 
claims for salvage as private parties, or that they were to be enriched at the expense 
of those whose property they had done their duty in helping to save. And yet case.s 
have occurred which it is very difficult to explain on any other principle than this. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that the claims for salvage put forward by Queen’s ships 
should, of late years, have been much canvassed and objected to. A late act, the 
IG & 17 Viet. c. 131, has laid down several regulations (§§ 39-51.) in regard to the 
making up and prosecution of such claims. But though it has amended some of the 
abuses complained of, it will not suffice for their eradication. Nothing would be 
so etl’ectual for this purpose as to limit the maximvm claim for salvage put forward by 
Queen’s ships to ^th part of the value of the property saved, as in cases of recapture. It 
is difficult to sec what greater merit cun attach to saving property from shipwreck than 
to recovering it from an enemy. 

In the case of neutral ships captured by an enemy, and retaken by British men-of-war 
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or privateers, the Courts of Admiralty have a discretionary power of allowing such 
salvage, and in such proportions, as, under the circumstances of each particular case, 
may appear just; hut there is no positive law or binding regulation to which parties 
may appeal, for ascertaining the rate of such salvage. “ Tiie maritime law of England,” 
says Lord Stowell, “ having adopted a most liberal rule of restitution on salvage, witii 
respect to the recaptured property of its own subjects, gives the benefit of that rule to 
its allies, till it appears that they act towards British property on a less liberal princii)le; 
in such case it adopts their rule^ and treats them according to their own measure of 
justice.” — i^liob. Adm. Rep. 54.) 

Salvage is one of those charges which is usually provided against by insurance. 
When, however, the salvage is very high, and the object of the voyage so far defeated, 
the insured is, by the laws of this and all other maritime nations, allowed to abandon, 
and to call upon the insurer as for a total loss. — (See AbandonmentA 

For further information with respect to salvage, see Abbot on the Law of Shipping, 
part iii. c. 10., and Maude and Pollock on do., c. 10. 

SAMPLE, a small quantity of a commodity exhibited at public or private sales, as 
a specimen. Sugars, wool, spirits, wine, coffee, and, indeed, most species of merchandise, 
are sold by sample. If an article be not, at an average, equal to the sample by which it 
is sold, the buyer may cancel the contract, and return the article to the seller. 

Subjoined is a list of most articles that may be warehoused, and of the quantities that 
may be taken out as samples. —(Customs Min. Oct. 11. 1825.) 


Alkali or barilla. 
A loe* 

Argol 
Arrow root 
JiaUum capivi ■- 
Bark, JeHuita’ - 
in (wnoral, 
except ae^uiU* 
Brimstone, roviKli, 
in rollx, 

Caksia 
Cantharldct 
Capera > 
Cochinoal 

<lUkt 

Cocoa nut oil 
('olf'ee 

Ciilofliiintida 
Cofcului Indicuk, 
Cotton 

t^reain of tartar, 
t'lirrnnts - 
Bk.'atite of ber- 
KHtnot or le- 


5 lbs. i>er pile .*> tons, 
ox. per jmi kH|{u. 


lb. do. 

Alb. do. 

,2 lbs. per pile. 

1 lb. per packaae. 
i II). do. 

it 07.. do. 

1 lb. do. 

U 0 /. do. 

2 0/. do. 

1 pint each Otisk. 

2 07 . per bat;, 
per package. 

_ llo. 

‘t o/. do. 

1 lb. do. 

I lb. da. 






1 07. do. 

1 07. do. 

i lb. per lot 6 b.igB, 
do. 


Etiphorbiuin 
l''e.itlier>,, bed 
tlalt-. 

titniian - 
tiinger - 
(iraiiilln, tet Co* 
fliiiieal 

Gum Arabic ' - 1 lb. per package, 
tkenegal • A lb. do. 

triituicanih 2 o/. do. 

oilier giiin 4 o/. do. 

Honey 
.lalap 

Anv furtl'or 
q lantity (not 


■J 


J lb. pcir package. 

■ pint do; 

07. do. 

I lb. do. 

J ib. e.ach entry. 

lb. per package. 
I lb. do. 


exceeding IJ 
ill.) to be 
cli.trgcd xvith 
duty on de¬ 
livery of the 
tuckages 
Ikiiiglasa - 
.luue of lemons, 
l.ac dye - 
f,e.ul, bl.n«'k 
l.emon peel 
Liquui Ice juice 
root • 

M .aider, inanu 
lectured 

root - 
Oil of almonds > 
aiiikued 
bay 

Juniper - 
olive 

palm > 
roMonary - 
snike 
tnynie 
Orange peel 
Orcheb.x - 
Orrue loot 
Pepper - 
Pimento - 
Itadix contra 
yerviu • 

ual.mga . 
ipcc.u-n* 

Hiilin: - 1 07. per package, 
senekiu - 1 oz. do. 
Rnisinx - 
Hhubarb • 
llico 

Hago 


- 1 e 


do. 

t |M‘r cask. 


i lb. 


1 oz. per package. 

2 lb. iiei pile. 


-A lb. each mark. 

- 1 07 per package. 
-Alb. do. 


K ir„ap.irilla 
S.iltjictre - 
Seed, aniseed 
clover 
c.iraway 


tio. 


mustard 

Senna 
Shumac - 
hilk, raw 
thrown 

Smalts 
Spirits - 

.Sugar, foreign 


- 2 07. 

- 1 oz. 


- A fb.’ do. 

- I 07, per package. 

. 9 n, do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

- 1 oz. do. 

- 1 lb. per lot 10 bags. 

- 2 07. per package. 

- 1 o/. do. 

- 2 07. do- 

- 1 o/. do. 

- A pint per cask, 
f 2 o/. jier b.ig. 

4 07. per box not ex- 
' ceedliig 5 cwt. 

5 oz. per box or chest 
exceeding .'i cwt. 

lA lb. per liogslieud. 
ij lb- Pt'r ileice. 

'l Jb. per chest. 

12 oz j>cr barrel. 

A lb. molasses per hhd. 
L or cask. 

- 4 lbs. pci lot 10 peks. 

- 1 oz. per package. 

. 3 07. ot each description 

and i|U,ility. 

- 2 11)!.. per pile. 

- .3 lbs. per lot. 

- J lb. per package. 

- A pint. 

— - 4 07. per package. 

_... lambs’ 1 lb. do. 

S])ariisli . 1 lb. do. 

Yarn, inobair • A lb. do. 

I otton . A lb. do. 

Mother of pearl 1 7 lbs. per lot of 10 
shells . J ji.ick.ages. 

Vcvm.celli • 1 oz. per package. 


Brhish 1 A 

plantation 1 T 


Tallow - 
Tapioca - 
Tea 

Turmeric 
Valoni.i - 
Wax, bees’ 
Wine 

M^ool, cotton 

hbet'p ^ " ' ■ 


sSANDAL WOOD, the wood of a troe (Sayitalmn album Liu.) having .somewhat of 
the appearaiiee of a large myrtle. It is of a deep yellow colour, and yields an agreeahle 
perfume. 'J'he tree, wlieii cut down, is usually about 9 inches in diameter at tlie root, 
but sometimes coiisidcrahly more. After iieing felled, it is barked, cut into billets, and 
buried in a dry place for about a couple of months, during which lime the white ants eat 
off* the outer wood, without touching the heart, which is the sandal. It is then taken up 
and SOI ted, according to the size of the billets. The deeper the colour, and the nearer 
the root, the higher is the perfume. Reject such pieces as are of a pale colour, small, 
decayed, or have white wood about them; and take especial care tliat it be not mixed 
with wood resembling sandal, but without its perfume. —(MilburrCs Orient.Com.') 


Sarulal wood is f'Xtpn>lvely emiiloyed by the Hindoos as a perfume, in their funeral ceremonies. But 
the Chinese are its principal consumers. They manufacture It into fans, and small articles of furniture, 
and use it, when ground into (lowder, as a cosmetic. During the year ended the Slst of Dec. 1R48, there 
were imported by British vessels into Canton, 20,732piculs of sandal wood, valued at 207,400 dollars 
(see ante, p. 2jl ) • and the imports in some years are more than twice this amount. The average im¬ 
portation into Calcutta is about 200 tons a year. It grows principally in Malabar, in the mountainous 
country at a little distance from the low sea coast; in Timor; and in the Fcjce Islands in the South Sea, 
Calcutta is principally supplied from Malabar, while China derives the larger portion of her supplies from 
Timor and the other islands. It is seldom brought to Europe, except by individuals for their own use, 
or ns presents for their friends— {Bell's External Com. qf Bengal, pp. 49. and 85. j Crawjurd's Indian 
Arthipelago, vul.iii. p.421. &c.) 


SANDAUACII, a resinous substance, commonly met with in loose granules a little 
larger than a pea, of a whitish yellow colour, brittle, inflammable, resinous smell. 
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and acrid aromatic taste. It exudes, it is said, in warm climates, from cracks and in¬ 
cisions in the common juniper bush. It is used as a varnish, dissolved in spirits of 
wine.—(Ainslie's Mat. Inilica.') 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. Tliis remote, but interesting group, is situated in 
the midst of the Pacific Ocean, in about the 21st degree of N. lat., and the 157th of 
W. long. It comprises 8 inhabited and 4 uninhabited islands, Owhyhee, where Cap¬ 
tain Cook was killed, being tlie most considerable. They are of volcanic formation, 
aud mountainous, some of the peaks rising in Owhyhee to between 13,000 and H,000 
feet in height! The population in 1817 is said to have amounted to above 112,000, 
of which nearly -10,000 belonged to Oivhybee. But it is a curious fact that the native 
population has been rapidly decreasing for some years past, and does not now probably 
exceed a third part of its amount at the epoch of tlieir discovery. The islanders are 
honourably distinguished among the Polynesian nations, by the advances they have 
made in civilisation ; and particularly by their progress in manufactures, navigation, 
and commerce. Christianity was introduced by the American missionaries in 1820, 
and is now the religion of the state; schools have been established, cliurchcs have been 
built, and the forms of religion are pretty well observed. European usages have be¬ 
come fashionable; and the costume of the better classes, women as well as men, closely 
resembles that of the Americans. 

The piinnpal port is Honolulu o» Ilonororu, on ttie S. side of the island of Woahoo, in lat. 2P 18' 3" 
N.,l()iip, 157* r»5' \V. Population .about 8,500, of whom about 1,200 ate Englishmen, Americans, and 
oiher foreigners. The liarbour, to which the place owes all its importance, has a narrow entrance, but 
it is easy of access at all times of tlie tiilo to vessels not drawing more than 18 ft. water. The bar at 
its mouth being narrow and composed of soft coral, it might easily be made accessible even for Iine>of- 
battle fillips. 

'I’he Sandwich Islands have been visited for a considerable nmnbcr of years past by the whaling ships 
and traders in the Pacific. Latterly, however, or since the settlement of Oregon and California, and 
the discovery of the gold fields in the latter, they have acquired great additional importance from their 
pcenliar aptitude to serve as u station for tlie ships and steamers engaged in the trade between these 
countries, Australia aud China. In consequence, the town of Honolulu has increased so that the 
ground round tlie h.irbimr is entirely occupieil with houses and warehouses. The produce of the islands 
has also risen rapidly in value from its being in groat dem.ind for the provisioning of ships. And in tho 
view of increasing its supply and of making up for the deficiency of the n.ative population, it has been 
proposed to introduce (’liincsu l.alionrers Into the i.slands. The frequency of desertion among tlicir crews 
has recently been the princqml obstacle in the way of ships touclnng at ‘Honolulu. Hut this, no doubt, 
will only be a temporary evil, and will oea.se witli the cessation of the peculiar circumstances to w’hich it 
owes its origin. A considerable number of sliips belong to the port, belonging partly to natives, but 
principally to foreigners. 

A newsnaner in tlie Knglisli language is published in the town, in which we have noticed advertise¬ 
ments of ladies’ shoe.s from P.uis, Knu-dc-Colof'nc, ices, &c. 1 Tho sovereignty of these islands was 
coded, in February, 181.3, to tli« liiitish; but the ces.sion was declined by the admiral coinraandiDg in 
chief in the Pacific_ ((rcog. Diet art Dulyncsia ; Stmpson's Sandwich Islands,) 

SAN FRANCISCO, the emporium of California, see Supflement, 

SAP.\N WOOD is obtained from a species of the same tree that yields the Brazil 
wood (Ccesalpinia Snpan Lin.). It is a middle-sized forest tree, indigenous to Siam, 
IVgu, the Pliiiippiuo Islands, Sic. It has been employed for dyeing in tho greater part 
of Asia for m;my centuries. It found its way into Europe some time before the dis¬ 
covery of America ; and tlie imports are now very considerable. Its colouring matter 
differs but little from that of Brazil wood, but the best sapan wood does not yield 
more than half the quantity that may be obtained from an equal weight of Brazil 
wood, and the colour is not quite so bright .—(^/ianemft on Colours^ vol, ii. p. 329.) In 
1852 the imports and exports of sapan wood amounted respectively to 979 and 395 
tons. 

SAPPHIRE (Ger, Sapphir; Du. Saffiersteen ; Fr. SapJtir; It. Znffiro ; Sp. Safiro^ 
Sajir; Rus. Jachant; Lat. Sapp/iirus), a precious stone in very high estimation. 
Colours blue and red ; also gray, white, green, and yellow. It occurs in blunt-cdged 
piccc.s, in roundish pebbles, and cry.stallised. Varies from transparent to translucent. 
Refracts double. After diamond, it is the hardest substance in nature. The blue 
variety, or saiiphirc, is harder than the ruby, or red variety. Biittle, specific gravity 
4 to 4-2. 

It is found in Pohemla, Saxony, France, &c.; but tho red sapphire, or Oriental ruby, is not found In 
any considerable quantity anywhere except in Ava. Next to dumond, sapphire is the most valuable of 
the gems. The white and pale blue varieties, by exposure to heat, become snow white, and, when cut, 
exhibit so high a degree of lustre, that they are used in place of diamonds. The most liighly prized 
varieties are the crimson and carmine red ; these are the Oriental ruhy of the jeweller ; the next is 
sapphire ; and last, the yellow or Oriental topaz. Tho asterias, or star-stone, is a very beautiful variety, 
in which tltc colour is generally of a reddish violet, and the form a rhomboid, with truncated apices, 
wliicli exhibit an opalescent lustre.* — (See Ucby.) 

Mr- Ciawford gives the following details with respect to the sapphire and ruby mines of Ara: — “ The 
p eclous stones ascertained to exist In the Burmese territory are chiefly those of the sapphire family. 


• Profess-ir Jameson says, in his Mineraloffy, that some peculiarly beautiful sapphires are found in 
tlie Capelan mountains, in Pegu. But we are not aware that there are any such moui.tains in any part 
of tlie world ; and, in point of fact, there are no mountains in Pegu, nor have any precious stones been 
ever found in it. 
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and, the Bpfnellc ruby. They are found at 2 places, not very distant from each other, called Moeaut and 
Kyatpean, about .5 days’journey from the capita', in an R.S.K. direction. From what I could learn, 
the gems are not obtained by any regular mining operations, but by digging and washing the gravel 
In the beds of rivulets or small brooks. All the varieties of the sapphire, as well as the spinelle, are found 
together, and along with them large quantities of corundum. The varieties ascertained to exist, are the 
Oriental sapphire ; the Oriental i uliy, or red stone ; the opalescent ruby, or cat’s eye ruby ; the star ruby \ 
the green ; the yellow and the white 6d]>phirc8 ; and the Oriental amethyst. The common sapphire is 
by far tlie most frequent, but. In comparison with tl>e ruby, is very little prized by the Burmese, in which 
they agree with other nations. I brought home with me several ol great size, the largest weighing no less 
th.an 3,0.10 grains, or above 907 carats. The spinelle ruby (zebu-gaong) is not unfrequent in Ava, but is 
not much valued by the natives. I brought with me to England a perfect specimen, both as to colour 
and freedom from flaws, weighing 22 carats. The sapphire and ruby mines are considered th^roperty of 
the king ; at least he lays claim to all stones that exceed in value a viss of silver, or 100 ticals. The miners, 
it appears, endeavour to evade this law by breaking the large stones into fragments. In the royal treasury 
there are, notwithstanding, many fine stones of both descriptions. The year before our visit, the king 
received from tlie mines a ruby weighitig 124 grains ; ana the year preceding that, 8 good ones, but of 
smaller size. No stranger is permitted to vi-sit the mines ; even the Chinese and Mohammedans residing 
at Ava are carefully excluded.”— {Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Ava, p. 442.), 

SARCOCOLIiA, a subviscid, sweetish, and somewhat nauseous gum resin. 
brought from Arabia and Persia in small grains of a pale yellow colour ; the whitest, 
as being the freshest, is preferred. It is but seldom imported. — (^Milburti's OrienU 
Com .) 

SARDINES, OR SARDTNIAS (Ger. Sardelle n; Fr. Sardines; It. Sardine; 
Sp. Sardinas), a species of fish of the herring tribe, hut smaller. They are taken in 
considerable quantities on our coasts, and are exceedingly plentiful on the coasts of 
Algarve in Portugal, Andalusia and Granada in Spain, and along the shores of Italy. 
The small sardines, caught on the coast of Provence, in France, are esteemed the best. 
From 1,000 to 1,200 fishing smacks are engaged in catching these fish on the coast of 
Britany, from June to the middle of October. The French frequently cure them in 
red.brine; and when thus prepared, designate them awcAo/secs or anehovied sardines. 
These arc packed in vessels previously employed for holding wine, and exported to the 
Levant, When perfectly fresh, sardines are accounted excellent fish ; but if kept for 
any time, they entirely lose tlieir flavour, and become quite insipid. 

SARDONYX, a precious stone, a variety of ehalccdony. 

The ancients sj'Iectcd tin's suhstanco to engrave upon, no doubt, from its possessing two peculiar and 
necessary qualities, viz. harduoss ami teti.icity, l)y wliloh it is capable of receiving the finest toucl> or 
stroke oi the tool without chipjiing, and showing the art of the engraver to the highest perfection, ~ 
(Mawe on Diamonds, 2d ed. p. 121.) 

SARSAl’ARILLA (Ger. SarsapariUe; Fr. Salsepareille; It. Sahapariglia; Sp. 
Zarzaparilla), the root of the Smilax Sarsaparilla, a plant growing in South America 
and the West Indies. It is imported in bales. It is known in the London market by 
the names of Lisbon, Honduras, and Vera Cruz, but it is also brought from Jamaica. 
The Lisbon root, which is the produce of Brazil, has a reddish or dark brown cuticle, 
is internally farinaceous, and more free from fibre than the other kinds : the Honduras 
has a dirty brown, and sometimes whitish, cuticle ; it is moKe fibrous, and has more 
ligneous matter, than the liisbon and Vera Cruz. It is in long slender twigs, covered 
with a wrinkled brown cuticle, and has a small woody heart. The Jamaica differs from 
the others, in having a deep red cuticle of a close texture ; and the red colour partially 
diffused through the ligneous part. The root is inodorous, and has a mucilaginous, 
lery slightly bitter taste : the bark is the only u.seful part of the plant; the ligneous 

part being tasteless, inert, woody fibre-( Thomson's Dispensatory.') A duty of Cd. per 

Ih. on its importation, after being reduced in 1842 to Irf,, was repealed in 1845. The 
imports and exports in 1852 were respectively 280,945 and 72,774 lbs. 

SASSAFRAS (Ger. and Fr. Sassafras; It. Sassafrasso; Sp. Sassafras,) a species 
of laurel (Laurus Sassafras Lin.), a native of the southern parts of North America, 
CocliiU'Cliina, and several of the Indian Islands. Sassafras wood, root, and bark have 
a fragrant odour, and a sweetish aromatic taste. The wood is of a brownish white 
colour; and the bark ferruginous within, spongy, and divisible into layers. Their 
sensible qualities and virtues depend on an essential oil, which may he obtained separate 
by distilling the chips or the bark with tvater. It is very fragrant,’ hot, and penetrating 
to the taste, of a pale yellow colour, and heavier than water. It is used only in the 
materia medica.— (^Thomson's Dispensatory.) Imports and exports in 1852 respectively 
720 and 254 cwt. 

SAUNDERS (RED) (Arab. Sundal-ahmer; Hind. i?«cAut-cAwnrfMm), the wood of 
a lofty tree (Pterocarpus santalinvs) indigenous to various parts of India, Ceylon, 
Timor, &c. The wood is brought to Europe in billets, which are very heavy, and sink 
in water. It is extremely hard, of a fine grain, and a bright garnet red colour, which 
brightens on exposure to the air. It is employed to dye lasting reddish brown colours 
on wool. It yields its colouring matter to ether and alcohol, but not to water. — 
( Thomson's Dispensatory ; Bancroft on Colours, vol. ii. p. 236.) The quantity imported, 
which used to be inconsiderable, am unted in 1852 to 849 tons, of which 552 were 
re-exported. 
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SCAMMONY (Ger. Skammonien; Fr. Scammonee; It. Scammmea ; Sp. Kacamonea')^ 
a gum-resin, the produce of a .species of convolvulus, or creeper plant, which grows 
abundantly in Syria. When an incision is made into the roots, they yield a milky 
juice, which being kept, grows hard, and is the scammony of the shops. It is imported 
from Aleppo in what are called drums, weighing from 75 to 125 lbs. each; and from 
Smyrna in cakes like wax, packed in chests. The former is light and friable, and is 
considered the best ; that from Smyrna is more compact and ponderous, less friable, and 
fuller of impurities. It has a peculiar heavy odour, not unlike that of old cheese ; and 
a bitterish, slightly acrid taste. The colour is blackish or bluish grey, changing to dirty 
white, or lathering when the surface is rubbed with a M^et finger. Its specific gravity is 
1 ‘235. It is very liable to be adulterated ; and when of a dark colour, heavy, and 
splintery, it ought to be rejected. It is used only in medicine.— (2’Ao/nson’s Dispen¬ 
satory,') 'I'hc duty on scammony, after being reduced in 1832 and 1842, was abolished 
in 1845. Imports, in 1852, 11,638 lbs. 

SCULPTURES, figures cut in stone, metal, or other solid substance, representing 
or describing some real or imaginary object. The art of the sculj)tor, or statuary, was 
carried to the highest pitch of excellence in ancient Greece, Fortunately, several of 
the works of the Grecian sculptors have been preserved ; and serve at once to stimulate 
and direct the genius of modern artists. 

Models^ are casts or representations of .sculptures. 

Tho act 54 Geo. 3. o. 50. vests the projK'rty of sculptures, models, copies, and casts In tho proprietor 
for 14 j’ears ; provided he cause his name, with tho d.ite, to h<? put ou them before they are published ; 
with the Same term iu addition, if he should be living .at the end of tho first poiiod. In actions for piracy, 
doul)le costs to ho given. Tho .act (iGca>. 4. c. 107. prohibits the importation, on pain of forfeiture, of any 
sculptures, models, casts, &c. first mado iu tho U. Kingdom. 

SEAL (Lat. SIf/illuin), a stone, piece of metal, or other solid substance, generally 
round or elliptical, on which is engraved the arm.s, crest, name, tlcvicc, &c. of some 
state, prince, public body, or private individual. It is employed as a stamp to make 
an impression on scaling wax, thereby authenticating public acts, deeds, &c., or to close 
letters or packets. Seals were very early invented, and much learning has been em¬ 
ployed in tracing their history, and explaining the figures upon them. See parti¬ 
cularly the work oi' J[npkinckf De Sigillorum Prisco et Novo Jure, 4to, 1642.) They 
arc now very generally used. 

The best nre usually formed of precious stono.s, on which the crest or the initials of the person’s name 
are engraved, set in gold. Hut immeu.so numbers arc formed of stained glass, and set in gilt copper. 
They are manufactured at London, Birmingham, &c., and are extensively exported. 

SEAIi FISHEJIY. Tlie seal, an amphibious animal, of which there are many 
varieties, is found in vast numbers in the seas round Spitzbergen, and on the coasts of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, As it frequents the British shores, it is well known, and 
has been repeatedly described. Seals are princiiially hunted for their oil and skins. 
When taken in the spring of the year, when they are fattest, a full grown seal 
will yield from 8 to 12 gallons of oil, and a small one from 4 to 5 gallons. The oil, 
when extracted before putrefaction has commenced, is beautifully transparent, free from 
smell, and not unpleasant in its taste. The skin, when tanned, is extensively employed 
in the making of shoes ; and when dressed with the hair on, serves for tho covering of 
trunk.s, &c. For an account of the imports of seal-skins, see art. Skins. 

“ To the Ksquimavix the seal Is of as much importance as broad to a European. Its flesh forms their 
most usual food ; the fat Is partly dresse<\ for eating, and partly consumed in their lamps ; the liver, when 
fried, is esteeme'd, even among sailors, .as an agreeable dish. 'Phe skin, which the Esquimaux dress by 
processes peculiar to themselves, is made waterproof. With the hair off, it is used as coverings, instead 
of planks, for their boats, .and as outer garments for themselves ; shielded with which, they can invert 
themselves and canoes in the water, without getting their bodies wet. It serves also for coverings for 
their tents, and for various other purposes. The jackets and trowsers made of seal-skin by the Esquimaux 
are in great reque.st among the whale fishers for preserving them from oil and wet.”— {Scoresbi/'s Arciio 
Jtt'f'ions, vol. i. p. 510.) 

S^t'als in fine weather prefer the Ice to the water, and vast herds of them are frequently found lying on 
the field ice ; the places where they nre met with being thence called ” seal meadows. ” The seal hunters 
endeavour to surprise them while sleeping, and to intercept their retreat to tho water. They attack 
them w ith muskets and bludgeons, but principally the latter, they being easily despatched by a blow on 
the nose. 

Tlie seal fishery has long been prosecuted to a considerable extent in tho northern seas by ships from 
the Elbe and the Weser ; but very few ships have been sent out for sealing only from England, though 
occasionally some of the whale ships have taken large quantities of seals. Latterly, however, the seal 
fishery has been prosecuted on a large scale, and with extraordinary succes-s, by vessels of from 60 to 120 
tons each, haying crews of from IG to 30 men, fitted out from the ports of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
&c. The business is attended with a good deal of risk, and instances frequently occur of the vessels being 
crushed to pieces by the collision of the fields of ice. We borrow the following details from Mr. Bliss’s 
tract on the Trade, Statistics, %c. of Canada and our North American Possessions. 

” There is another department of the colonial fishery which has originated within no distant period, 
and is now of great extent and Inmurtance. The large fields of ice which, in the months of March and 
April, drift southward from the Tolar seas, are accompanied by many herds of seals ; these are found 
Bleeping in what are called the seal meadows of the ice, and are there attacked and slaughtered in Vast 
numbers. For this purpose the fishers of Newfoundland, from which island these voyages are principally 
made, without waiting till the return of spring shall have opened their harbours, saw clnanncls through 
tho ice for their vessels, and set sail in quest of tho.«e drifting fields, through the openings of which they 
work a psissage, attended with great dilliculties and dangeis, till they encounter their prey on the seal 
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meadows. This hold and hazardous cntorprlse seems well compensated by its success. The number of 
seals thus taken is almost incredible, and i.s grc.atly on the iiicr» ase.”—(p. 70.) There were captured by 
the Newfoundland fishoimcn, hi 1H38, 375,.'iCl seals j in 1839, 437,501. Large quantities are also taken 
by the Nova Scotia and Labrador (Ishermen. 

See also M'Uregor’s British America, 2d. edit. vol. 1. p. 197. Sec. There is a good account of the seal 
in Laing's Voyage to Spitxbcrgen. For the price of seal oil, see Oil. 

SEALING WAX (Ger, SiegcUach; Fr. Cire d'Espagne^ Cire d cacheter; It. Cera 
Lacca, Cera di Spagna ; Sp. Lucre; Riis. Surgutsch)f the wax used for sealing letters, 
legal instruments, &c. It is a compo.sition of gum lac, melted and incorporated 
with resin, and afterwards coloured with some pigment, as vermilion, verditer, ivory 
black, &c. 

SEAMEN, the individuals engaged in navigating ships, barges, &c, upon the high 
seas. Those employed for this purpo.se upon rivers, lakes, or canals, are denominated 
watermen. 

A British Seaman must be a natural bom subject of lier Majesty; or be naturalised 
by act of parliament; or made a denizen by letters of denization; or have become a 
British subject by the conquest or cession of some newdy acquired territory; or (being 
a foreigner) have served on hoard her Majesty’s ships of war, in time of war, for the 
space of .1 year.s.-r-( 3 & 4 Will. 4. c 54. s. 16.) But her Majesty may, by proclamation 
during war, declare that foreigners who have served two years in the royal navy, during 
such war, shall be deemed Britisli seamen-(s. 17.) ^ 

Various regulations have been enacted with respect to the hiring of seamen, their 
conduct while on board, and tlie payment of their wages. These regulations differ in 
different countries; but, in all, they liave been intended to obviate tlie disputes that might 
otherwise arise between the master and seamen in regard to the terms of the contract 
between them, to secure due obedience to the master’s orders, and to interest the sea¬ 
men in the completion of the voyage, by making their earnings depend on its successful 
termination. 

The more important particulars in the law of England in regard to .seamen will, wo 
believe, be found in the following article. In the fir.st place it is necessary to inquire by 
whom they may be hired. 

1. Who mag hire Scamirn. — Seamen have long been subjected to imposition from the 
fraudulent practices of persons offering to find them employment, by falsely represent¬ 
ing themselves as agents for, or as having an interest in certain shijis, and engaging or 
jiretending to engage seamen to serve therein. In the view of obviating such practices 
in future, a statute was pas.sed in 1 84.5, the 8 & 9 Victoria, c. 116., which cMiacts, in sub¬ 
stance, that from and after the 1st day of November that year no person except the 
owner, part owner, master or person in charge of a merchant ship, or the ship’s 
husband, will be at liberty to hire, engage, supply, or provide seamen to be entered 
on board merchant ships, without a licence first obtained from the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee of Her INIajesty’s Privy Council appointed for the management of trade and 
])lantations. Application for such licences must be made by letter addressed to “ The 
Lords of the Cominitteu of Privy Council for Trade, Whitehall, London.” The 
clauses in the statute arc as follows : — 

Board of Trade may license Persons. — Tho Bo.ard of Trade arc einpow-ered to liconsc sueb persons as 
they may de<>m to be requisite and lit, .and who m.ay be de.sirousto take out such licences, to liire, ongago, 
suiqdy, or provide seamen to be entered on board merchant (.hips ; and every such licence shall be granted 
for such period, upon .such terms, and upon such .security being given, and shall be revocable upon such 
conditions, as the Hoard may at any time or times appoint. —§ 1. 

Manner of grant mg and revoking Licence. —Every sncli licence shall be granted, and every revocation 
thereof shall be made, by minute or resolution of the Hoard, and a copy of any such minute or resolution, 
certilied and signed by one of the secretaries or assistant secretaiies ot said Board, shall bo received as 
evidence of such licence or revocation, without further proof tlieroof. — §2. 

Bo Person not duly licensed or interested in the Ship to be concerned in procuring Seamen to be en^ 

tcred -No person hot licensed as afore-saiil, or not being the owner, part owner, master, or person in 

charge of a merchant ship, or the ship’s husband, shall hire, engage, supidy, or provide a seaman to be 
entered on board any merchant ship ; and no person, whether licenseu or not, other than the owner, 
part owner, master, or yierson in charge of ameichaut ship, ortho ship’s liusband, shall demand or 
obtain the register ticket of any seaman for the ymrposc or under the pretence of engaging him on board 
of any merchant ship—§3. 

Bo Person interested in the Ship .shall hnoxeingly receive Seamen hired contrary hereto. — No owner, 
part owner, master, or person in charge of any merchant slilp, or ship’s husband, shall knowingly receive 
or accept to be entered on board tlie said ship any seaman who has been hired, engaged, supplied, or 
provided to he entered on board thereof contrary to the provisions of this act_§4. 

Penalty on every Person guilty of'any qf the Offences above described _Every person guilty, of any of 

the offences above described shall forleit .and pay for each and every seatnaii hiretf, eng.aged,-supplied, or 
provided to be entered on board, and for every register ticket demanded or obtained contrary to the 
provisions of this act, or for every seaman knowingly received or accepted to be entenul on board con¬ 
trary to the provisions of this act, any sum of money not exceeding 20L upon conviction thereof for 
each offence, although sover.aI seamen may be included in the same contract, or several tickets may bo 
obtained, or several seamen may bo received or jiermitted to remain at the same time—§ 5. 

Unlicensed Persons noi to be employed for the Purpose of engaging .Seamen — It shall be imlawfiil for 
any person to employ any unlicensed person or uersons for the jKirpose of engaging or providing seamen 
to be entered on board merchant .ships; ana any licensed person knowingly employing any unli¬ 
censed person for the purposes afores.tid shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding '201., and, in addition 
thereto, sVialV forfeit and lose his licence. — § G. 

No Advance Note or IVagrs to be given or paid to any Seaman until after the Ship's Articles have been 
duly signed -The owner, part owuci, master, or person In charge of any merchant ship, or flip’s bus- 
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hand, ghall not pay or advance, nor give any note in writing or otherwise In the nature of and purporting 
to be an advance note for any part of the wages of any seaman hired, engaged, supplied, or provided Kj lie 
entered on board the said ship, until six hours after the ship’s articles have been July signed by the said 
seaman on board the said ship, and by the master or owner of the said ship, and then only to tlie saiil 
seaman himself, unless such wages or advance of wages be paid in money, in which case tlm payment 
thereof may be made to tlio said seaman himself at any period most convenient after the signing of the 
said ship’s articles as aforesaid ; and all payments of wages contrary to the provisions o( this act shall be 
and are hereby declared to lie mill and void, and the amount thereof shall be recoverable by the said sea¬ 
man as if tliey liad not been paid or advanced — § 7. 

Hut this clause has been repealed by the Mercantile Marine Act, which provides as follows, viz. : — 

Repeal & 9 Viet. c. lin. s. 7— So much of the Seaman’s Protection Act .is relates to advance of 
wages and advAtlbe notes shall be repealed from tlie time wlien tliose parts of this jict whicli relate to 
the same particulars come into operation, except as to advances made and advance notes given before 
that tirae.-.§ 58. 

Regulation ef Advancen and Advance Notes. — No advance note sliall be made except in forms sanc¬ 
tioned by the Board of Trade, which are to contain libtnks for the number of days within which the 
notes are to be payable, and such other bhanks .as m.ay be necessary ; and no such form shall be altered 
except by duly tilling up the bl.inks therein ; and no advance ot wages shall be made or advance note 
given to any person but the seaman himself; and n » advance of wages shall bo made or advance note 
'given unless the agreement contains a stipulation for the same ami an accurate statement of tlie ainonnt 
thercol j and no advance note shall be given to any se.iman who hlgn.? tiie agreement before a shipping 
master, except in the prcse icc of such shipping master,* or, except in tlie case of a substitute, until 4 
hours after the agreement has boon so signed — § .50. 

Advances made contrary to the above Regulations to be no Discharge of Wages _If any advance of wages 

is made or any advance note given to any scam.an in such manner as to constitute a breach of any 
of the above provisions, the wages of sucli seaman shall be recoverable by him as if no such advance 
had been made or promised ; and in the case of any advance note so given no person shall bo sued 
thereon unless he was a party to such breach. — § 60. 

Advance Notes to be receipted when Discounted. — Whenever any advance note is discounted for any 
seaman sucii seaman shall sigh or set his mark to a receipt emiorsed on the note, sbatiug the surn 
actually p.iid or accounted for to him by the person discoiniimg the same; and such person may.t after 
the expiration of 10 days Irom the fiinil departure of ihe slop from lier J last port of departure in the U. 
A'., sue for and recover tlie amount promised by the note, with costs, either from the owner or from any 
Hgein who Ims drawn or authorised the drawing of sucli note, eitlicr in the county court or in the snm- 
maiy manner in winch seamen arc by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act enabled to sue for and recover 
wages not exceeding 20/. ; and in any such proceeding it shall be suilicit nt for such person to prove tnat 
the note wa.s uiven iiy the owner or by the master or some other authorised agent, and that the same 
was disconntoJ to and receipted by the seaman ; and the seaman shall he presumed to have ^ gone to sea 
with the ship, and to have duly earned or to be duly earning his wages, unless the contrary is proved, 
either by the production of his register ticket, or by the otneial statement of tlie change in the crew 
caused by his absence made and signed by the muster as hereinafter required, or in some other manner. 
— § GI. 

Stipulations for Allotment to be inserted in Agreements. — All stipiilafions for tlie allotment of any part 
of the wages of a seaman during his absence shall be nnserted in tlui agreement, and shall state the 
amounts and limes of tlie payments to be made ; and all allotment notes shall be in forms saactioned by 
the Board of Trade. — § 62. 

The Seamen’s Protection Act tlion proceeds as follows ; viz.: —. 

Penalty for reccivmp Remuneration for hiring Seaman, ^c. — If .any piTson shall demand or receive 
from any seaman, or from any person other tlian the owner, part owner, ina.ster, or person in charge of 
a merchant sliip, or the ship’s husband, requiring seamen, any remuneration whatever, either directlyor 
indirectly, for and on .account of tlie luring, supplying, or providing any such seaman, lie shall forfeit for 
every such offence a sum not exceeding H .— § 8. 

Persons not to be admitted on board Merehanl Vcsstls before their Arrival in Dock, ^c. — It shall not 
be lawful for any person (otlier than any oflicer or person in H. M.’s service) to go and be on board any 
merchant vessel .arriving or about to arrive at the place of her destination before or previous to her 
actual arrival in dock, or at tiie quay or place of her discliarge.jwithoui the permission and consent of 
tlie master or person in charge of tlie s.aul vessel; ami if any person (other than as aloresaid) shall go 
and be on board any such vessel before or previous to lior actual arrival in dock, or at the quay or place 
of lur discliarge, without tlie permission or consent of the said master or person in charge oi thii said 
vessel, he shall for every such offence forfeit and p.iy a sura of money not exceeding 20/. ; and (»;r the 
belter securing the peisoii of such offender, tlic master or person in charge of the said vessel is liereby 
authorised and empowered to take any person so offending as aforesaid into custody, and to deliver liim 
up tortinvith to any constable or peace officer, to be by him taken before a justice or Justices, to be dealt 
with according to the provisions of this act—§ 9. 

Penalty for soliciting Sailors to become Lodgers, —If any person shall, on board any merchant ship, 
within 24 hours of her arrival .at any port as afores.iid, solicit any seaman to become a lodger at tlie 
liouse of any person not so licensed as aloresaid, and letting lodgings for hire, or shall take from .and out 
of such ship, any chest, bedding, or otlicr effects of any seaman, except under tlie personal direction 
of such seain.an, and without having the permission of the mast«*r or person in charge of such sliip, iio 
shall be liable to forfeit and pay for every such offence the sum of 5/. — § 10. 

Penalty for receiving Remuneration for Board of Sailors for longer Period than is due, Sfc -If any 

person shall dem.and and receive of and from any seaman payment in re.«pect of his board or lodging in 
the house of such person for a lunger period th.an such seaman shall have actually resided and boarded 
therein, or shall receive or take into his possession or under his control any moneys, documents, or 
effects of any seaman, and shall not return the same or p.iy the value thereof when required so to do by 
such seaman, after deducting therefrom what shall be justly due and owing in respect of the board ami 
lodging of such seam.-iii, he shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 10/ , over and above the amount or 
value of such moneys, documents, or effects, after such deductions as aforesaid, whicli shall be adjudged 
to be forthwith paid to such seaman under the conviction by the justices before whom such offence sliall 
be Iward and determined—§11. 

The following clauses relate to the recovery and application of penalties. 

2, Conditions under which Seamen are to be engaged. — In 1835 an act was passed 
(5 & 6 W, 4. c. 19.) of much importance to seamen, and to persons connected with 
navigation. It laid down the various forms and regulations to be observed in hiring, 
paying, and discharging seamen ; established an office for their registry j and prescribed 

♦ Advance notes may now be given when the agreement is signed.—(14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. IG.) 

f On condition tiiat tiie seaman sails in the siiip from the port mentioned in the note, or has been pre¬ 
viously discharged.—(14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 17.) 

t Port of departure mentioned in the note,—Ibid, 

§ Sailed from the port aforesaid.— 
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the mode in which lists of crews were to be transmitted--to the registrar. It also re¬ 
gulated the number of apprentices to be taken on board ship ; the conditions under 
which seamen may, in certain cases, be left in ftmMgn parts; with a variety of otlier 
interesting particulars ; at the same time that it repealed sundry statutes, the provisions 
in whicli had become obsolete. 

But this act was itself repealed in 1844, except in so far as relates to the esta¬ 
blishment, maintenance, and regulation of the office for the registry of merchant seamen, 
by the 7 & 8 Victoria, c. 112., which came into operation on the 1st of January, J845, 
This last act has not, however, enjoyed a much greater degree of vitality than its 
predecessors, and some of its most important portions have either been repealed or 
modified. Thus the following clauses of the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850 have been 
substituted for the clauses in it relating to the agreements to be made with seamen : — 

Repeal of so much of 7 ^ S Ftct. c. 112. as relates to A fry cements. — So mucfi of tliR General Merchant 
Seamen's Act as relates to agroeinents with seamen shall be repealed from the time when so much of. 
this act ns relates to the same particulars comes into operation, except as to agreements entered into and 
liabilities and penalties incurred before that time; and such of the provisions of the same act as relate 
to the delivery and production of the agreements thereby required to any con'-iilar or naval ollicer or 
officer of customs abroad, and to endorsements to be made thereon by any such officer, shall apply to the 
agreements hereby required. — § 46. 

Agreements to be made Ity Seamen containing certain Particulars — Every raif^ter of a ship shall, on 
carrying any seaman to sea as one of his crew, enter into an agreement with him in the manner herein¬ 
after mentioned ; and every such agreement shall he in a form to be sanctioned and issued by the Board 
of Trade, and shall be dated at the time of tlie first signature thereof, and shall be signed by the master 
before any seaman signs the same, and shall contain the following particulars as terms thereof; 

1. The nature, and, as far as practicable, the length of the voyage or engagement on which the ship is 

to be employed : 

2. The time at which each seaman is to be on board to begin work ; 

3. The capacity in which each seaman is to serve: 

4. 'riie amount of wages which each seiiman is to receive : 

8. A scale of provisions wliich arc to be furnished to each seam-an : 

6. Any regulations as to conduct on board, and as to fine.s, short allowance of provi.sions, or other law¬ 
ful punishments for misconduct, which have been sanctioned by the Board of Trade as regulations 
proiier to bo adojited, and which the parties agree to adopt: 

And snail bo so framed as to admit of stipulations, to be adr pted at the will of the master and se imen 
in each case, as to advance and allotment of wages ; and may contain any other stipulations wliich aie 
not contrary to law— § 40. 

For Foreign-going Ships such Agreements, except in special Cases, to he made Ixfoie and n1 tested hy a 
Shipping-Master. —* 'With respect to foreign-going ships, every agreement ((*xcept in the special cases of 
agreements made out of the U. K. and of agreements with .substitutes hereiii-alter mentioned; shall be 
signed by each seaman in the presence of a shipping master ; and such shipping master shall cause the 
agreement to be read over and explained to each seaman, or otherwise asceitain that eacli seaman under- 
btands the same, liefore hje signs it, and shall attest each signature ; and when the crew is first engaged 
the agreement shall be signed in duplicate ; and one part shall be retained by the, shipping master, and 
the other part shall contain a special place or form for the descriptions and signaiures of substitutes or 
persons engaged subsequently to the first di parture of the ship, and shall be delivered to the master ; 
and in the special cases of seamen engaged out of the U, K.. and of substitutes engaged in the place of 
seamen who have duly signed the agreement, and whose services are lost within 24 limirs of the ship's 

C utting to sea, by death, desertion, or other unforeseen cause, the engagement may, when practicable, 

B made be^’ore some official sliipping master duly appointed cither in the U. K, or iu H. M ’s dominions 
abroad for the purpose of slili)[>ing seamen, and in tlie manner herem-hefore specified for ordinary cases 
happening In the U. K.; and in such sjiccial case.s whenever tlie engagement is not so made, the master 
shall, before the ship puts to sea, if practicable, and if not, as soon’ afterwards as possible, cause the 
agreement to be read over and explained to the seamen, either before some consular officer, or before 
Some officer of customs, or on board the ship ; and the se-aman shall thereupon sign the same in the pre¬ 
sence of such officer, or of some other witness, who shall atte.st his signature; provided, that nothing 
herein contained shall dispense with the sanction for shipping seamen at foreign ports required by tlio 
General Merchant Seamen’s Act—^47. 

In Home Trade Ships the Agreements to be entered into before a Shipping Master or on board. — "With 
respect to homo trade ships, ciews or single seamen may, if the master thinks fit, be engaged or dis¬ 
charged before a shipping master in the manner herein-before directed wdb respect to toreign going 
shijis ; and in every case in which the engagement is not so made the master sli.all, before the ship puls 
to sea, if practicable, and if not, as soon afterwards as possible cause tho agreement to be re.(d over and 
explained to each seaman, and the seaman shall thereupon sign the same in the presence of a witness, 
wlio shall attest his signature f — § 48, 

Clause 49. enacts that alterations shall be void unless attested to have been made with the consent of 
nil parties. 

Agreements to be produced by Foreign.going Ships on Departure, and delivered on Arrival. — In the 
case of foreign-going ships the master shall, befoie quitting the first port of departure, produce and show 
to the collector or comptroller of customs the agreement so signed and attested as aforesaid.t and no 
officer of customs shall clear any such ship outwards or permit any such ship to proceed to sea without 
such production > and the master shall also within 48 hours after the ship’s arrival at her final port of 
destination In the U. K., or upon the discharge of the crew, whichever first happens, deliver such 
agreement to the shipping master, or, if there is no shipping master, to the collector or comptroller of 
customs; and the shipping master or officer of customs shall thereupon give to the master a certificate 
of such delivery ; and no officer of customs shall clear inwards any foreign-going ship without the pro- 
ditctionof such certificate; and in every case in which any such ship is delaved for want of the produc¬ 
tion of any agreement or certificate of tiie delivery tliereof the tidewaitors left on board, shall be maiii- 

4 i Soe, as to colonial sblpa, note on s. Provision Is now made for running agreements lasting for a 
period of 6 months In the case of foreign-going ships which make short and frequent voyages, so that 
the crews of such vessels need not be brought to tho slopping office at the termination of each voyage. 
— (14 & 16 Viet, c. 96. 66.9, 10, 11, 12, 18.) 

t Home trade ships employed in coasting only, of loss than 80 tons burden, are relieved from having 
■written agreements.— (14 & 16 Viet. c. 90. s. 1.6.) 

X The agreements are no longer to be produced to officers of customs, bul the shipping master, before 
whom they are signed, will give a certificate w'hlch will enable tho ship to be cleared.—(14 A. 15 Viet. 
C. 96. S.4.) 
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talned at (be expense x)f the xpastcr or owner until the same is produced, und clearance may be delayed 
till atich expense is satisfied_§ 50. 

Agreements to be produced by Home Trade Ships half-yearly. — In the case of home trade ships no 
agreement shall extend beyonof the next following 30th oV June or Slst of December, or the first arrival 
of the ship at her final port of destination in the U. K. after such date; and tlie owner or master of 
every such shin siwll, within 21 days after the 30th of June and the Slst of December in every year, 
transmit or deliver to some shipping master or officer of customs in the U. K. every agreement made 
within the 6 calendar months next preceding sucli days respectively ; and the shipping master or Officer 
of customs shall thereupon give to the master or owner a certificate of such transmission or delivery; 
and no officer of customs shall give to the master or owner of any such ship as aforesaid a transire 
or any otheritcustoms document necessary for the conduct thereof without the production of sUch 
certificate. — § 51. 

Seamen not to be hound to produce any Agreement or Copy. — Any seaman may bring forward evidence 
to prove the contents of any agreement or otherwise to support his case without producing or giving 
notice to produce the agreement or any copy thereof. — ^ 52. 

Seamen not to lose Lien for Wages No sc.-iinan sliall by reason of any agreement forfeit his lien upon 

the ship, or be de[)rived of any remedy for the recovery of his wages to which he would otherwise have 
been entitled ; and every stipulation which is inconsistent with any provision of this act or of any otlier 
act relating to merchant seamen, and every stipulation by which any seaman consents to abandon his 
riglit to wages in the case of the loss of the ship, or to abandon any right which he may have or obtain 
in the nature of salvage, shall he wholly inoperative. — § .')3. 

Copy of Agreement to he made accessible to Crew. — The master sh.ill at the commencement of every 
voyage or engagement cause a legible copy of the agreement (omitting the signatures) to be placed on 
board in such a manner as to be accessible to the crew. — § 54. 

Tenuities on Masters ; for taking Seamen to Sea without Agreement, — If in any case any seaman 
is carried lu sea without entering into an agreement in the form and manner and at the place and time 
hereby in such ca.so required, or if any agreement or such copy thereof as aforesaid is not delivered or 
transmitted to a shipping master or officer of customs at the time and in the manner hereby directed, the 
master in the case of a foreign going ship, and tlie master or owner in the case of a home-trade ship, 
shall for each of such offences be liable to a penalty not exceeding bl .; and If a copy of the agreement is 
not placed on board in the manner herein-bdore directed, the master shall for such offence be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 5/,; and every person who fraudulently alters or procures to be altered, or 
assists in altering, or makes or procures to be made, or .i.s.<:i.sts in making any false entry in, or delivers 
or procures to be delivered or a-ssists In delivering a f.vlse copy of any agicement, lor each such offence 
Bliall cither be deemed guilty of a mlsdeine.'uiour, or shall be liable snmmaMIy to a penalty not exceed¬ 
ing 50/., or to Imprisonment not exceeding 3 mouths,with or without hard labour,as the justice or court 
hearing the case may think fit. — ^ 55. 

Itight to Wages and Provisions when to begin. — Seam.an's right to wages andprovislons shall be taken 
to commence either at the time at which he commences work or at the t’me specified in the apreement 
for his commencement of a oik or presence on board, whichever first happens : provided that the enact¬ 
ment shall not picjudice the inlliclion of any lawful punishment, forfeiture, or fine; nor shall any 
seaman be entitled to wages for any period during which he reiusi s or neglects to work when required, 
whether before or after ttie time fixed by the agreement for his beginning work. — § 6C. 

Seamen discharged before Voyage to have Coinpensation. — Any seaman who has signed an agreement, 
and who is discharged before the commencement of the voyage, or before 1 month’s wages are earned, 
without fault on his part justifying such discharge, and without his consent, shall be entitled to receive 
from the master or owner, in addition to any wages he may have earned, due compensation for the 
damage thereby caused to him not exceeding I month’s wages, and may, on adducing such evidence as 
the justice hearing the case may deem satisfactory of his having been so improperly discharged as afore¬ 
said, recover such compensation as if it were wages duly earned. — § 57. 

The statute does not render a verbal agreement for wages absolutely void; but it 
imposes a penalty on the master if a written agreement be not made. And no written 
agreement contrary to the act, by which a seaman should renounce any claim to wages 
in the case of freight earned by a ship subsequently lost, or any claim to salvage, would 
be valid. When a written agreement is made conformably to the act, it becomes the 
only evidence of the contract between the parties; and a seaman cannot recover 
any thing agreed to be given in reward for his services, which is not specified in the 
articles. 

A seaman who has engaged to serve on board a ship,^s bound to exert himself to 
the utmost in the service of such ship; and, therefore, a promise made by the master of 
a ship in distress, to pay an extra sum to a seaman, as an inducement to extraordinary 
exertion on his part, is essentially void. 

3. Conduct of Seamen. — It is essential to the business of navigation that the most 
prompt and ready obedience should be paid to the lawful commands of the master. To 
this effect it is covenanted in the articles of agreement previously referred to, that “the 
crew engage to conduct themselves in an orderly, faithful,* honest, careful, and sober 
manner ; and to be at all times diligent in their respective duties and stations, and 
to be obedient to the lawful commands of the master in every thing relating to thft said 
ship, and the materials, stores, and cargo thereof, whether on board such ship, in boats, 
or on shore.” 

In case of disobedience or disorderly conduct, on the part of the seamen, the master 
may correct them in a reasonable manner. Such authority is absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the ship and of those on board. It, however, behoves the master to employ 
it with great deliberation, and not to pervert the powers with which he is intrusted 
for the good of the whole, to cruel or vindictive purposes. Masters abusing their 
authority must answer at law for the consequences; and, except under very grave and 
urgent circumstances, the infliction of chastisement without previous inquiry should be 
carefully avoided. But in cases of actual or open mutiny, or of gross misconduct by 
the crew or any part of them, it may be incumbent on the master to act at once with all 
the energy and decision of which he is capable. In such unfortunate cases his resistance 
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becomes an act of self defence, and is to be considered in all its consequences in that 
point of view. The Ordinances of Oleron and Wisby declare that a mariner who strikes 
the master shall either pay a fine or lose his right hand ; a singular as well as barbarous 
alternative, unknown in modern jurisprudence. 

But although the master may by force restrain the commission of^riraes, he has 
no judicial authority over or right to punish the criminal, but is bound to secure 
his person and bring him before a proper tribunal. And all justices of the peace are 
empowered to receive informations touching any murder, piracy, felony, or robbery 
upon the sea, and to commit the offenders for trial. — (43 Geo. 3. c. 160.) 

The dtsertion or absence without leave of seamen from a ship, while on a voyage to 
foreign parts, being attended with many bad consequences, has been provided against in 
all maritime laws. It is enacted hy the 13 & 14 Victoria, c. 93., that a 

Refusal to join and Desertion shall be punishable with 3 Moiiths' Imprisonment. — If 
any seaman, after signing the agreement as Iierein-beforc required, or any apprentice, 
wilfully neglects or refuses to join his .ship, or deserts, and then or afterwards is found 
or arrives at any place in which there is a churtor justice capable of exercising jurisdic¬ 
tion under this act, he shall, on due proof of the ofi’ence, and, when praetical>Ie, of a 
proper entry thereof in the official log book, be summarily punished by im|)risonmc'nt 
for a period not exceeding 12 weeks, with or without hard labour, at the discretion of 
the court or justice inflicting the same ; provided that, in case the master or the owner 
or his agent so requires, such court or justice may, instead of committing the offLiulcr 
to prison, cause him to be conveyed on board for the purpose of proceeding on the 
voyage, or may deliver him to the master or any mate of the ship, or the owner or his 
agent, to be by them so conveyed, and may in such case order any costs aiui expenses 
properly incurred by on on behalf of the master or owner by reason of the offence to he 
paid by the offender, and, if neces.saiy, to be deducted from any wages which he may have 
then earned, or which by virtue of his then existing engagement ho may afterwards 
earn. — § 70. 

Master or Owner maxj give Deserters, 8fc. in charge without Warrant. — Wltencvcr a 
seaman or apprentice neglects or refuses to join, or absents himself without leave or 
deserts from any ship in which he is engaged to .serve, the master or any mate, or the 
owner, ship’s husband, or consignee, may, for the purpose of carrying him before a 
justice, apprehend or require any police officer or constable to apprehend him, without 
first procuring a warrant, but so nevertheless as not to detain him in custody more than 
24 hours, or such shorter time as may in the particular case be reasonable, before the 
case is heard or a proper warrant is procured ; but if any such apprehension appears to 
the court or justice before whom the case is brought to have been made on im[)ropcr or 
on insufficient grounds, the master, mate, owner, ship’s husband, or consignee who 
made the same, or caused the same to be made, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
204-~.§71. 

On Voyage Seamen found absent without Leave may be carried on board. — If in the 
course of a voyage any seaman or apprentice is found absenting himself from his ship 
without leave, the master or any mate, or the owner, ship’s husband, or consignee, may, 
in any place in H. M.’s dominions, with or without the assistance of the local avitho- 
ritics, who are hereby directed to give the same, if required, and also at any place out 
of H. M.’s dominions, if and*so far as the laws in force at such place will permit, ap¬ 
prehend him, and shall thereupon, if he so requires, and if practicable, convey liim 
before some court or justice capable of hearing his complaint, to be dealt with according 
to law, or may, if he does not so require, or if there is no such court or justice at or 
near the place, at once convey him on board. — § 72. 

It is enacted by the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 112. § 9. that any seaman or other person who 
shall desert the ship to which he shall belong, shall forfeit to the owner thereof all his 
clothes and effects which he may leave on board, and he .shall also forfeit all wages and 
emoluments to which he might otherwise be entitled ; and in case of any seaman de¬ 
serting abroad he shall likewise forfeit all wages and emoluments whatever which shall 
be or become due or be agreed to be paid to him from or by the owner or master of 
any other ship in the service whereof such seaman may have eng.aged for the voyage 
back to the U. K. ; and all wages and portions of wages and emoluments wliich shall 
in any case whatever become forfeited for desertion shall be applied, in the first instance, - 
in or towards the reimbursement of the expenses occasioned by such desertion to the 
owner or master of the ship from which the seaman shall have deserted, and the re¬ 
mainder shall he paid to the Seamen’s Hospital Society; and the master shall, in case 
of desertion in the U. K., deliver up the register ticket of such seaman or other person 
to the collector or comptroller of the customs at the port; provided always, that every 
desertion be entered in the log book at the fime, and certified by the signatures 
of the master and the mate, or the master and one other credible witness; and that the 
absence of a seaman from his ship for any time within 24 hours immediately preceding, 
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the sailing of the ship for any port, whether before the commencement or during the 
progress of any voyage, wilfully and knowingly, without permission, or the wilful ab¬ 
sence of a seaman from his ship at or for any time without permission, and under cir¬ 
cumstances. showing an intention to abandon the same, and not return thereto, shall bo 
deemed a desertion of and from the same ship ; and in case any seaman shall desert in 
parts beyond the seas, and the master of the ship shall engage a substitute at a higher 
rate of wages than that stipulated in the agreement to be paid to the seaman so desert¬ 
ing, the owner or master of the ship shall be entitled to recover from the desorter, by 
summary proceeding, in the same manner as penalties are by this act made recoverable 
(so fur as the same can be applied), any excess of wages or portion thereof which such 
owner or master shall pay to such substitute beyond the amount which would have 
been payable to the deserter in case he had duly performed his service pursuant to his 
agreement: provided always, that no seaman shall be imprisoned longer than 3 
calendar months for non-payment of any such excess of wages.— § 9. 

Penalty for harbouring Deserters _If any person shall wilfully harbour or secrete any 

seaman or apprentice who shall have deserted from his ship, knowing or having reason 
to believe such seaman or apprentice to be d deserter, every person so oflTetiding shall 
for every such seaman or apprentice so harboured or secreted forfeit and pay the sum of 
10/. : -and no debt exceeding in amount 5s , incurred by any seaman after he shall have 
engaged to serve, shall be recoverable until the service agreed for shall have been con¬ 
cluded ; nor shall it be lawful for any keeper of a public house, or of a lodging house 
for seamen, to de^^iin any chest, tools, or other property, of any seaman for any debt 
alleged to have been contracted by him ; and in ca.se of such detention of the chest, 
tools, or other property of a seaman, it shall be law'ful for any justice of the peace at or 
near the place, upon complaint upon oath to be made by such seaman or on his behalf, 
to inquire into the matter upon oath in a summary way ; and if it shall appear to such 
justice that the alleged claim is fraudulent, or that the debt was not fairly incurred to 
the full amount of the claim, by warrant under bis hand and seal, to cause such effects 
to be seized and delivered over to such seaman; and the person so detaining the same 
shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 10/., at the discretion of such justice.— § 10. 

And it is enacted with reference to this clause in the IS & 14 Viet. c. 93., that such 
wages or parts of wages forfeited for desertion, in § 9. of the General Merchant Seamen’s 
Act, as are applicable to the reimbursement of the expenses occasioned by such 
desertion to the master or owner of the ship from which the seaman has deserted, may 
be recovered by such master or by the owner or his agent in the same manner as the 
seaman might have recovered the s^mc if they had not been forfeited; and any court 
of justice may in any proceeding relating to such wages order the same to be paid 
accordingly. —§ 7.3. 

The same act also lays it down that entries and certificates of desertion abroad are to 
be copied, sent liome, and admitted in evidence. In all cases of desertion from any ship 
in any place abroad the master shall produce the entry of such desertion in the official 
log book to the person or persons required by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act to 
indorse on the agreement.a certificate of such .desertion; and such person or persons 
shall thereupon make and certify a copy of such entry and also a copy of said certificate 
of desertion ; and if such person is a public functionary he shall, and in other cases the 
said master shall, forthwitli transmit such copies to the registrar of seamen in JSngland ; 
and the said registrar shall, if required, cause the same to be produced in any legal 
proceeding ; and such copies, if purporting to be so made and certified as aforesaid, 
and if shown to have come from the custody of the said registrar, shall in any legal 
proceeding relating to such desertion be received as evidence of the entries therein 
appearing. — § 74. 

False Statements as to last Ship or Name to be Forfeiture. — If any seaman on or before 
being engaged wilfully and fraudulently make a false statement of the name of his 
last ship or last alleged ship, or wilfully and fraudulently makes a false statement of his 
ow’ii name, he shall forfeit out of the wages he may earn by virtue of such engagement 
a sum not exceeding 51. ; and such sum shall, subject to reimbursement of the loss and 
expenses (if any) occasioued.by any previous desertion, be paid to the Board of 'I’rade, 
— §75. ^ ^ 

But despite these clauses, and the penalties which they involve, desertion has become 
more prevalent than ever, and is, indeed, by far the greatest drawback on the shipping 
interest. Mr. Lindsay, whose knowledge of the subject,is alike, extensive and miuu^ey; 
remarks’ upon it as follows: — “Desertion is now, in truth, so great an evil, and 
detrimental to the best |ntere.*its of our maritime commerce, that vigorous measuri^ ^ 
should be adopted to suppress it. lire legislature may do this; and while it is lefkiy 
undone, all ^other laws for the maintenance of discipline on board ship are next to. <. 
worthless. Desertion is a crime which is rarely committed alone, but is only the first 
Step., to wards others of a much worse nature. Kven the seamen almost invariably 

■ = V ' 4 E * ■ * . . 
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repent of it when too late. They feel that they have broken faith, lost that self-respect 
which is essential to the maintenance of order, drown their feelings in intoxication, and 
thus become demoralised and worthless. The country loses in various ways. In our 
trade with Australia particularly, by paying materially enhanced rates of freight and 
passage, for the desertion of the crew is the only fear which the shipowners have of 
sending their vessels to that colony. The moral standard of a class of men, alike 
valuable during periods of peace and war, is materially lowered, and vtre have to main¬ 
tain, from our parish resources, the pauperised wives and children of deserters. 

This subject was much considered by government when framing the Mercantile 
Marine Act, and various clauses were introduced into that statute having reference to 
it. The one which comes most to the point is the 71st clause, which enacts, ‘that 
whenever a seaman or apprentice neglects or refuses to join, or absents himsedf without 
T^ave, of deserts from any ship in which he is engaged to serve, the master or rrate, or 
the owner, ship’s husband, or consignee, may, for the purpose of carrying him before a 
justice, apprehend or require any police officer or constable to apprehend hini without 
first procuring a w'arrant.* Masters may, also, without warrant, seize deserters and carry 
them either before a magistrate or on board their ships. But when seamen desert, they 
generally get out of the way of seizure till the vessels which they have deserted have 
Fefc the port. They know full well that the extent of their punrsliinent, even if they be 
taken, cannot exceed 3 months in what to them are comfortable quarters, and that very 
likely, judging by precedent, it may not exceed 1 month — a trifling penalty for so 
serious an offence. Besides imprisonment, the deserter is also liable to forfeit such 
clothes or effects as he may leave on board, and such wages or emoluments as he may have 
earned. If the desertion take place abroad, he foifeits whatever wages and emoluments 
he may earn in any other ship in which he may return to the U. Kingdom, aud he 
farther becomes liable to satisfy any excess of wages paid by the master or owners of 
the ship from which he deserts to any substitute engaged in his place. Such is the 
full extent of the punishment. We should, however, have less to say against its insuf- 
* ficiency, were tho means of convicting offenders less complex. While they remain 
in their present state, seamen will continue, as hitherto, to desert when it suits their 
purposes. Hilo more convincing proof could be given of the inefficacy of our law's 
bearing upon desertion, than the fact that one firm only, Messrs. Pollock, Gilmour, 
and Co., of Glasgow, engaged in the North American timber trade, have had, during 
1 year, upwards of 400 seamen deserters abroad from their ships, and that the consequent 
loss entailed on the firm exceeded 30004, merely in the higher wages they were com¬ 
pelled to pay to seamen to supply the place of the deserters. A member of the firm 
now referred to, who has taken a great interest in the working of the Mercantile Marine 
Act, aud has neither spared time nor money to bring the machinery of the law, as it 
stands, to bear upon those who thus openly violate the terms of their agreement, 
states the result of his experience as follows: — “ After all my labour we have only 
succeeded in arresting eleven seamen out of 400 who deserted, aud that, after much 
expense and trouble. A very large portion,” he furtlicr adds, “ of our seamen are 
now jailing under fictitious names; and as they take very good care not to return to the 
nort at which they were engaged, and as they can get register tickets so easily again 
When they want to go to sea, it is next to impossible to find them.”—•((?» Our Navi¬ 
gation Laws and Mercantile Marine^ 2d ed. p. 85, &c.). 

But in truth and reality, desertion is an evil with which it is very difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to deal. It may be palliated; but at present more need hardly be expected. 
When seamen arrive in a port where their services are in great request, and wages 
double, perhaps, what they are serving for, how can it be supposed that they should 
be generally proof against such overpowering temptations? But as commerce becomes 
more extended, the difference of wages in different sea-ports will decline; and the 
more they approach to equality, the less temptation will there be to desert. Mr. 
Lindsay suggests as one mode of dealing with this difficult subject, that all seamen 
returning to this country previously to the arrival of the ships in which they had sailed, 
who cannot produce certificates of their discharge, or otherwise account satisfactorily 
for their return, should be held to be guilty of desertion, and punislied accordingly^ 

A regulation of this sort would, probably, be some check on desertion, though we 
doubt wiiether it would amount to much. But wc incline to think that nothing short 
of that eqtialUatioci of wages to which we have referred would do so much to lessen its 
frequency and to make it more an object of public reprobation, as an iipprovement in 
the clmracter of the masters. Tlic drunkenness and brutality that have, ^en so often 
manifested by the latter create a presumption that sCamen guilty of desertion Ipive 
been driven to it by ill-usage, and indisposes the public to increase the pepaltie^ on 
the offence. And hence it may, perhaps, be questioned whether anything will be,more 
likely to render it, as it ought to be, a serious matter in the public estimation,,.|han the 
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measures that have been lately taken to false the qualifications of the masters, and to 
make their conduct more in accordance with their position. 

It is admitted, indeed, by all legislators and jurists, that gross misconduct) or sys¬ 
tematic and e3ttfieme ill-treatment on tlie part of the master, w-tll justil^ the ^men in 
resisting his authority or deserting the ship. The duties and obligations of master and 
men are reciprocal; the latter are hound to give duo obedience and respect to 
reasonable commands of the master, and even to those that may appear to be ,unrea¬ 
sonable*; but they arc not bound to obey orders that would obviously compromise theil' 
own security or that of the ship, “ Desertion,’^ said Lord Kenyon, “ is a foi'£hit|ire-oiF 
wages; but if the captain conduct himself in such a way as puts the sailor into that 
situation that he cannot without damage to his personal safety contintie in his service^ 
(human nature speaks the language,) a Servant is justified in providing for that safety.’* 
The necessity of securing in all ordinary occasions the most prompt compliance with 
the orders of the master is, however, so very urgent, that no proceeding on the part of 
the latter, unless it be of the most unwarrantable description, will justify the seamen in 
deserting or resisting his commands. Disobedience to the latter is uniformly presumed 
to be an offence of the gravest kind : and nothing but the most overwhelming necessity 
will vindicate the seamen by whom it may be committed. “ The court,” to use the words 
of Lord.Stowell, “ wilt be ])articul{\rly attentive td preserve that subordination and disci¬ 
pline on board ship which is so indispensably necessary for the preservation of the whole 
service, and of every person concerned in it. A peremptory or harsh tone, or an over¬ 
charge!! manner, in the exercise of authority, will never be held by this court to 
justify resistance. It will not be sufficient that there has been a want of that personal 
attention and civility which usually takes place on other occasions, and might be wiehed 
generally to attend the exercise of authority. The nature of the service requires that 
thogc persons that engage in it should accommodate themselves to the circumstances 
attending it, and those circumstances are not unfrequontly urgent, and create strong 
sensations which naturally find their way in strong expressions and violent demeanour. 
The persons subject to this species of authority are not to be captions, or to take ex¬ 
ception to a neglect of formal or ceremonious observajices.” — (^JDodaon's Admiralti/ 
Jieporta, ii. 261.) 

For an account of the penalties imposed on the master for leaving seamen in foreign 
countries, or refusing to bring them back, see post, and art. Master. 

Neglect of duty, disobedience of orders, habitual drunkenness, or any cause which 
will justify the master in aisebarging a seaman during the voyage, will also deprive such 
seairan of his wages. 

If the cargo be embezzled or injured by the fraud or negligence of the seamen, so 
that the merchant has a right to claim satisfiiction from the master and owners, they 
may, by the custom of merchants, deduct the value thereof from the wages of the sea¬ 
men by whose misconduct the injury has taken place. And a clause to this efiect Is 
inserted in the form of agreement issued by the Board of Trade under authority of the 
Mercantile Marine Act, 13 & 14 Viet. cap. 93., as follows: “ It is hereby agreed that 
any embezzlement, or wilful or negligent destruction of any part of the ship’s cargo or 
stores, shall be made good to the owner out of the wages of the person guilty of the 
same.” Seamen are, therefore, responsible for themselves only. Nor can any innocent 
]>arty be tailed upon to contribute a portion of his wages to make good the loss occa¬ 
sioned by the misconduct of others. 

The Mercantile Marine Act has the following clauses in regard to the penalties ,to 
be imposed on seamen for certain offences: — 

Mt'seonduc/ endangering the Ship or L(fe or Limb a Misdemeanor.—Any master or mate of, or any 
seaman or apprentice belonging to, any British ship, who by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect,of di|ty, 
or by reason of drunkenness, does any act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage 
of such ship, or tending immediately to endanger the life or limb of any person belonging to or on bnard 
of such ship, or who by wilful breacn of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, refuses 
or omits to do any lawful act proper and requisite to be done by him for preserving such slilp Irom 
, immediate loss, destructioov or serious damage, or for preserving any person belonging to or on board 
of jUch ship irom immediate danger to life or limb, shall for each^uch otTence be deemed guilty a 
mbdemoanor.*—S 77. 

Certain Offences to be puniah/tbie on Arrival in Port -Any seaman or apprentice who whilst on ‘ 

service commits any of the following ofifenccs, and who then Is or afterwards arrives or is found at any 
place in which there Is a court or Justice capable of exercising summary jurisdicUon under t)>is act, may, „ 
oh'due proof joftn* nfltence, and of such entry thereof in the log-book as hereiu-after dir^ted. 1)0 sUm. 
marily punished by imprisonment, with or without hard labour, not exceeding ist duration the several 
periods folloyririg; vlx,— 

1. Twelve wcckafor wilfully damaging the ship, or embezcling or wilfullydamagtng auy of hor. stores 
or cargo; * \ 

, Twelve weAsfor jtttoulting any master or males *■ f 

8^. Four weeks fbr wilful disobedience to any lawful oommanfi : 

^ Twelve w'oeks for continued wilful disobedlenod to lawful comtnands,or for continued wilful ncdlobi 
of duty: ' V 

• penalties meniloued in this s'^ction arc extended to pilots.—(14 & 15 Viet. c. 96,'S. 81.) 

' ■ - 4E^ . -'r'' 
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^ 41. Twelve weeks for combinlnjf with any other or others of the crew to disobey lawful commands, or 
rto neglect duty, or to im|H‘de the navigation of the ship or the progress <5f the voyage: 

^Pi^Vlded always, that nothing herein contained shall take away or abridge any powets which a master 
bas over his crew. — $ 78. ■ 

The offences of running away with the ship, o** voluntarily yielding her up to 
enemy, ojr making a revolt, have in all cases been visited with the scverc5>t'punishineut. 
The statute 11 & 12 Will. S. c. 7. enacted — 



*' That if any commander or master of any ship, or any teaman or mariner, shiil in any place where 
the admiral hath jurisdiction, betiayhis trust and turn piiate, enemy, or rebel, and piiatically and 
feloniously run away with his or their ship or ships, or any birgp, boat, ordnance, ammnnUion, gOT^ 
or morohandlses, or yield them up voluntarily to any pirate or shall bring any sedating mes&agOAr, 
any pirate enemy^ or rebel, or consult, combine, or confederate with, or attt'inpt or endeavour to caj 
any commander, master, officer, or manner, to jield up or run away with any sliip, goods, or in<^ 
dize*, or turn pliate, or go over to pirates . or if any person shall lay violent pands on his comrtl 
whereby to hinder him from lighting in defence of his ship and goods committed to his trust, or tliai 
confine his master, or make or endeavour to make a revolt in the ship; shall bo adj i«lj»cd and 
and taken to be a ptrttff,fclon, and robhet , and being convicted thereof according to the directioni^|8 
act, shall have anu snircr pain of death, loss of lands, goods, and chattels, as pirates, and 

upon the seas ought to have and suffer." 

tiut by the 7 W. 4. & 1 Viet. c. 88., the penalty far this offence has been changed to 
transportation beyond seas for life, or for not less than 15 years, or to iinprisoiiMkJeAt 
for any term not exceeding 3 years. 

'llw wilful destruction or lo'ss of the ship has, in all countries, been punished by death. 
|B||bubts having been entert lined whether the destruction of a ship that had been 
,Jt:w came within the scope of the previously existing statutes, they were re]>e<iled | 
tlie 43 Geo. 3. c. 113., and the following provision substituted in their stead : —1 

That if any person or persons shall, from and after the lOih day of Jiilv, IRO”!, wilfully cast avi 
burn, or otherWUe destroy any ship or vessel, or in anywise counsel, direct, or procure the siinc t|ft 
done, and the same he accordingly done, with Intent or d» sign thereby wilfully and m ilklously to pr^ 
dice any owner or owners of such ship or vessel, or any owner or owin r', of any goods laden on bom 
the same, or any person or persons body politic or coi porate, tb it hath or have underwritten 
underwrite any policy or policies of insurance upon such ship or vessel, or on the Irciglit thereof, f 
upon any goods laden on hoard tho same, the person or persons oflendliig tlu'uin being thereof lawlullj^ 
convicted, shall be deemed and adiudgid a principal felon or felons, and sh ill sulfcr death, as m cases of 
felony, without benefit of clergy.'* 


The penalty for this offence is now, however, also chang^ to transportation for life, 
or not less than 15 years, or to impiisonmcnt for not less^iStnaS 3 years—(i c. 89.) 

4. Faymeni of SeamerCs IVayts, 8fc. — In order to stimulate the zeal and enterprise ot 
soameu, it has been the policy of all maritime states to make the payment of their wages 
depend on the successful termination of the voyage; and, for this reason, the insurance 
of their wages liar been everywhere prohibited. “ The mariner,” as Lord Stowell has 
foicibly stated, “goes to sea upon the single security of the freiglit. Freight is the mother^ 
and the only mother of wa^jes } if that goes, everything goes. He has no stepfather, if I 
may say so, in the character of insurer to supply the loss.” — (2 Dodson's Admit ally lie^ 
ports, 510 ) When, therefore, by any disaster happening in the course of the voyage, 
such as the loss or capture of the ship, the owners lose their freiglit, the seamen also lose 
their wages. 

If a ship on a voyage out and home has delivered her outward-bound cargo, but 
peyisli^ in the homeward voyage, the freiglit for the outward voyage is due ; so in the 
same case, the seamen are entitled to receive their wages, for the time employed in the 
outward voyage and the unloading of the cargo, unless by the terms of their contract 
the outward and homeward voyages be consol id .ated into one. If a ship sail to several 
places, wages are payable to the time of the delivery of the last cargo. Upon the same 
principle where money has been advanced to the owners in pait of tlie freight outwards, 
ftnd the ship perished before her arrival at the port of delivery, it tlie 

seamen were entitled to wages in proportion to the money advanced. * " 

‘ If, gfter seamen have been hired, the owners of a ship do not think proper to send her 
on the intended voyage, the seamen are to be paid foi the time during which they may 
have been Employed on board the ship; and in the event of their sustaining any special 
damage by breaking off the contract, it is but reasonable that they should be indemnified. 

III. the case of shipwreck, it is the duty of the seamen to exert themselves to the 
Utmost to save as much* as possible of the vessel and cargo. If the cargo be saved, 
a proportion of the freight paid by the merchant in respect thereof, it seems up^ 
principle, that the sefttnen are also entitled to a proportipn of their wages. And 'pr 
thijir labour in saving the cargo, or the remains of the ship, they,^ well asrOther per- 
8 |(Ais, may be entitled to a recompense by way of salvage, llie laws of Oleron rule, tliat 
if, in case ot Mpwretk, “ the seamen preserve a part of the ship and ladihg, tlie ^asjter 
Shall ^allow them a reasonable consideration to carry them home 'to their owpr'crtWJtryj 
and"^ case they save enough to enable the master to do thip, he ni^y hlWullyphidge to 
som'd honest'p^sons sudh part-thereof as may be aufiSoieni for the 'oe&vtiopt” 

Bv the laws of wlsby, the marhxers are bohna*to preserve the merch^jti^ 
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French tratisUlion), ought to be paid their wages, otherwise not.’^ By the 
Ordinance, if a ship ha)>pci\ to be cast away, the mariners are obliged to save as much^al 
in thern he'?, and the master ought to requite them for their pains to their content, ajikj^' 
epnvey tlK'in at his own charge to their dwelling places; but if the mariners refus^to 
assist tlu'ir master, in such case they shall have neither reward nor wages paid 
It IS not quite clear, from the language of these ancient ordinances, whether the pay* 
ment directed to be made to seatnen on those melancholy occasions is to be regarded as 
a reward for their labour in the salvage, or a recompence for their former services in the 
ship, for which, accoiding to general principles, they are not entitled to payment, if no 
freight be earned. Cleirac, in his ’Commentary an the Laws of Oleron, says, that by an 
ordinance of Philip II. of Spain, made in 1563, it is ordained that seamen shall save 
'as much as tlicy can from shipwreck ; and, in that case, the master is bound to pay tliem 
tlieir wages, and to give thona a further rewaid for their labour out of the goods. And 
the Hanseatic Ordinance of 1614 expressly directs, that if so much of the ship be saved 
as equals the value of the wages of the seamen, they shall be paid their whole wages. 
In like manner, the Ordinance of Uotterdam and the French Ordinance also expressly 
direct the payment of wages out of the relics and materials of the ship. — (^Abbott on the 
Law of Shipping^ part iv. c. 2.) 

“ I have not been able,” says Loid Tentei den, to 6iul any decision of an English 
court on the point, and the lugishiture have made no piovision relating to it. As an 
inducement to the mariners to exert themselves in the hour of danger, it may not be 
unfit to hold out to them the piospcct of obtaining their wages, if they save so much of 
the '.hi'p as shall be sufficient to pay them; but their claim upon the ship seems not to 
extend to a case wherein, according to the principles of the law upon which their claim 
is founded, no wages are payable to them ” — (Pait iv. c. 2.) 

The law's of Oleron, Wishy, and the llanse Towns direct, that if a seaman die during 
the voyage, wages sluill be paid to his heirs: but it is not clear w'hether the sum thui 
directed to be paid is to be understood as meaning a payment proportioned to the tune 
of Ins service, or the whole sum that he would have earned had he liv^d till the con¬ 
clusion of tlie voyage. This question has not been judicially decided in England; but 
the acts 4 8c 5 Will. 4. c. 52. and 7 & 8 Viet. c. Hi. s. 31. cukler tliat the wages due to 
any seaman who has died on board a merchant ship, and any effectil4l<.longing to him on 
board the ship, or their value, shall be paid or made over, on the ariival of such ship in 
Great IJiitain, to the leceiver of the corporation for the support of maimed and decayed 
eeamon for the use of the seaman's executor or administrator. All masteis neglecting 
or refusing to pay the same forfeit a sum not exceeding 501, exclusive of the value of 
wages and effects, for each offence. The master is also bound to deliver up to the said 
corporation the register tickets of all deceased seamen. 

A seaman impiessed from a merchant ship into the royal service, is entitled to receive 
the portion of lus wages due to him at the tune of impressment, provided the merchant 
ship arrive in serfetg at the port of her discharge. 

Policy requires that the wages of seamen should not be paid to them in foreign coun¬ 
tries, as well to prevent desertion, as to preserve, for the benefit of their fiiinllies, 
wliat might otherwise be spent in riot and debauchery. Conformably to this principle 
It has been enacted — 

“ Tliat no master or owner of any merchant ship or vessel shall pay or advance, or cause to be paid or 
.advanced, to any seaman or manner, during the time ho shall be in parts beyond the seas, any money or 
elfet ts upon account of wages, exce< ding 07 ie moiety ol the wages which shall be due at the time of SMCh 
payment, uiiMl such ship or vessel shall return to Great Uritain or Ireland, or the plantations, or to sopie 
other of H M’s dominions, whereto they belong, and from whence they were first fitted out; and if 
any such master or owner of such merihant ship or vessel shall pay or advance, or cause to be paid or 
advanced, any wages to any seaman or manner above the said moiety, such master or owner shall forfeit 
and pay double the money be shall so pay or advance, to be recovered in the high court of admiralty by 
any person who shall hrst discover and inform of the same,” — (8 Geo. 1. c. 24 ) 

The following clauses in the act 7 & 8 Viet, c. 112. refer to the payment of Fjages, 

'The Perto^ udthm which Wages are to' be pa/rf. — The master or owner of every slyip shall and is 
hereby required to pay every seaman his wages within the respeefive periods following, viz. if the 
ship shall be employed in coasting, the wages shall be paid within 2 days after the tbrminailon of the 
agreement, or at the time when any such seaman shall be discharged, whichever shall first happen, and 
if the ship shall be employed otherwise than coasting, then the wages shall be paid at the latest within 
S days after the car^o'shnU have been delivered, or within 7 days after the seaman’s discharge, 
Whknevor shall first happen ; and in all cases the seaman shall, at the time of hu discharge, be enUtlra 
to be^paid, on account, a sum equal to l-4th part ot the balance due to him ; and In case iho mas^ or 
owner simHricgiect or refuse to make payment in manner aforesaid, he shall for ev#ry such n^le^ox 
r^fiihaHcfirllnt and pay to the seaman the ainount of 2 days’ pay (to be recovered as wajics) for lAch 
day, not exceedini; 10 days, during which payment shall, without sufficient cause, be delayed beyond the 
rcspecthfo peridiji aforesaid: pi'bvided aiwhvs, that nothing in this clause contained shall extend tP the 
eases of ships employed lu the jSoutherp whale fishery; or on voyages for which seamen, bylfih terms 
of their agreement, are wholly ctwxipensihed by shares in the profits of the adventure,— §11, * ^ 

• Paynimt of Wages or Salvage to beSeer^mtid, noftvHBdlf'afmiig Bill of Sale, 4fc, — Every such payment 
bf wages to a seaman shall J^ViMid amfeflhetdal in lad,notn'ithsitandhig any bill of sale or assignment 
hrhich may have been madoof such wages, or of any attachment or incumbrance thereon, and ho asugn- 
ment or bale of wages Ot salvage made prior to the accruing thereol, nor any power of attorney ejn- 
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pressed to b.* irrevocable fof the receipt of any such Wages or salvage, shall be vali^ or binding upon the 
party making: the same, and any attachment to be issued from any court whatever shall not prevent the 
payment of,vvagcs to anv seaman; and if during the voyage the allowance of provifttons which ft seaman 
agreed to receive shall be reduced l-8rd of the quantity or less, he shall receive id. per day, and if ihe 
Tcduclfon be more than l-3rd he shall receive Sd. per day, duiing the period such r^8pectlve deductions 
may be made, and such pecuniary allowance shall be paid to him in addition to and be recoverable as 
wages— § 12. 

Masters to give Seamen their Certificates on their Discharge. — Upon the discharge of a seaman from 
any ship, or upon payment of the wages to him, he shall receive from the master, and the master is 
hereby required to give him, not only his register ticket, but also a certificate of such seaman’s service 
and discharge, in the form set forth in the subjoined schedule (R.), specifying the period of his service, 
and the time and place of his discharge, which certificate shall be signed by the master, and If the master 
shall not give such certificate to such seaman he shall forfeit and pay to him the ium ot 5/. — § 13. 

SCHEDULE (B.) 

whose registered f.cVct is 1 day of to the day of and that ho wai 

on board the of the I dischnrt^d from the said thip on at 

tons, from the | Dated this day of 181 . 

I • Master 

For obtaining immediate Payment of Wage.f in certain Cases. —\i 3 days after the termination of 
the stipulated service, or if 3 days after a seaman shall have been discharged, he shall be desirous of 
proceeding on another voj'jige, and in order thereto, or for any other sulficieiit reason, shall require im¬ 
mediate payment of any amount of wages, not exceeding 20/., duo to him. It shall be lawful for any justice 
of the peaqe, In and for any part of H. M.’s dominions or the tcrritorle.s under tlie governineht of the 
F.aNt India Company, where or near to the port or place where sncli service shall have terminated, or 
such seaman shall have been discharged, or the party or parties liable shall be or reside, on application 
from such seaman, and on satisfactory proof that he would be prevented from employment or incur 
serious loss or inconvenience by delay, to summon such party or parties before him, and if it shall appear 
to tho satisfaction of such justice that there is no reasonaide cause for delay, to order payment to bo 
made forthwith, and in default of Immediate compliance with such order such party or parties Shall for¬ 
feit and pay to such seaman, in addition to his wages, the sum of 51. — § 14. 

Summary Mode of recovering Wages — In all cases of wages, not exceeJing 20/., which shall be due 
and payable to any seaman, it snail be lawful for any justice of the peace in and for any part of H. M.'s 
dominions or the territories under tho government of the East India Company, where or i car to tho 
place where the ship sinill hare ended her voyage, cleared at the custom-house, or discharged her cargo, 
or where or near to tlio nl'ioe where the party or either of the parties upon whom tho claim is made shall 
bo or reside, upon complaint on oath made to such justice by such seaman, or on his behalf, to summon 
such party or parlies to appear before^hiin to answer such complaint; and upon the appearance of sueb 
party or parlies, or in defiult tliereof, on due proof of him or them having been so summoned, such justice 
18 hereby empowered to examine tho parties and their respective witnesses (if there be any) upon oath, 
touching ttie complaint, and the amount of wages <lue, and to in«ipcct any agreement or copy thereof, if 
produced, and make such order for payment of the said wages, not exceeding 2(1/., witii the costs ii curred 
by the seaman in i rosocuting such claim, as shall to such Justice appear reason.able and just; and in enso 
such order shall not bo obeyed within 2 days next after the making thereof, it shall be lawful for such 
justice to issue his warrant to levy tho amount of the wages awarded to be duo, by distress and sale of 
tli« goods and chattels of the party on whom such order for payment shall be made, rendering to sucli 
party tho overplus (if any shall remain of the produce of the sale), after deducting iliereout all the cost.s, 
charges, and expences incurred by the seaman in tho making and prosecuting of the complaint, as well 
as the costs and charges of the distress and levy; or to cause the amount of the said wages, cost.s, 
charges, and expences to be levied on the ship in respect of the service on board which the wages are 
claimed, or on the tackle and apparel thereof; .and if such shin shall not be within tlie jurisdiction of 
such justice, or such levy cannot be made, or sh-all prove insufficent, then he is hereby empowered to 
cause the party upon whom tlie order sliall be made to bo apprehended, and committed to the common 
gaol of the district or county, there to remain without bail until payment shall be made of the amount 
of the wages so awarded and of all costs and expences attending the recovery thereol; and the award 
and decision of such ju>tice as afores.iul shall be final and conclusive. — § 15. 

Masters to have same Remedies for Wages as a Seaman. — All the rights, liens, privileges, and reme¬ 
dies (save such remedies as are agauist a master himself) wlilch by this act. or by any law, statute, 
custom, or usage, belong to any so.inmn or mariner, not being a master mariner, in icspect to tlic re¬ 
covery of his wages, shall, in tlie case of tho bankruptcy or Irfsolvency of the owner of the sliip, also 
belong and be exteiidcd to masters of ships or in.aster mariners, in respect to the recovery of wages due 
to them from tlie owner of any ship betonging to any of H. M.’s sulijects ; and no suit fir proceeding 
for the recovery ol wages shall, unless they exceed 20/, be instituted against the slop, or the master or 
owner thereof, oitlicr in any court of admiralty or vice-admiralty court, or any court of loeortl in H. M.’s 
dominions, or the territories under the government of tlie East India Comp.inv, unless the owner of the 
ship sliall be bankrupt or insolvent, or the ship .shall l)e under arrest or sold by the authority of any 
Hflmiralty or vice-admiralty court, or unless any m.igistr.ate acting under the a\ithority of this act shall 
refer the case to be adjudged by any such court or couits, or unless neither tho owner nor master shall 
be or reside at or ne ir the port or plate where the service shall have terminated, or where any seaman 
aliall have been discharged output on shoro. — §10. 

When Ship is sold at foreign Poit the Crew to be sent Home at the Erpence ojVic Master or Owner. — 
\Vhenever any ship whatever, belonging to any subject of H. M., shall be sold, transferred, or disposed of at 
any port out of U. M .’s dominions, in all such cases (unless the crew in the presence of the British consul 
or vice-consul, or in case of there not being any such consul or vice-consul, then in the presence of one or 
more British resident merchants, not interested in the said ship, shall signify their consent in writing to 
complete tho voyage if continued), or whenever tho service of any seaman shall terminate at any place 
our of H. M.’s domin ons, the master shall and he Is hereby required to give to each of the crew and to 
each of the seamen whose service shall terminate as last aforesaid, a certificate of discharge in the said 
form set forth in schedule E. (see above), and also Ills register-ticket, and besides the wages to 

which they shall respectively be entitled, cither to provide them with adequate employment on board 
some other British vessel homeward bound, or to furnish the means of sending them back to the port 
in H. M.’s dominions at which they were originally shlppe I, or to such other port in the U. K. as shall 
bo agreed upon betweeq him and them respectively, or to provide them with a passage 4tomc, gr to 
deposit with the consul or vice-consul, mcrehant or merchants as aforesaid, sudv a sum of'money as 
shall by them deemed sufficient todefiay the expences of the subsistenegand passage of such seament ’ 
and 'f tho master shall refuse or neglect so to do, such expences, when defrayed by such consul or 
consul, or any other person on behalf of the seamen, shall be a charge upon the owner of such ship, 
cxc<>pt in cases of barratry, and may bo recovered ag.ainst such owner as so much money paid to his use, 
together with lull covts, at the suit of the consul or other person defraying such expences, or as a debt 
due to 11. M „in case the same shall have been allowed to the consul ottt of the public moneys, and if 
defnayed by the seaman shall be recoverable as wages due to him; and in all cases of wreck or loss of 
the ship even^urvivioa seaman shall be entUlodto his wages up to tho period of the wreck or loss of 


ThlR is to certlfV, that 
numbered gerved a» 

port of of the burden of 
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the ship, whether such ship shall or shall not have previously earned freight; provided the seaman sliaH 
pr(^U{^ a ^certificate from the master or chief surviving otneer of the «hjp, to the effect that he liad 
exerted himself to the utmost to save the ship, cargo, and stores. } 17. 

The Mercantile Marine Act further directs that 

No Seaman shall sue/or Wages abroad except in Cases qf personal Hanger. —No seaman who fs en¬ 
gaged for a voyag»i or engagement wliich is to terminate In the U. K. shall be entitled to sue abroad for 
wages in any court or before any justice, unless he Is discharged in the manner required by the General 
Merchant Seamen’s Act, and with the written consent of the master, or proves such ill-usage on the 
part of the master, or by his authority, as to warrant reasonable apprehension of danger toUhe^llfe of 
such seaman by remaining on board ; but if any seaman on his return to the U. K. proves that the 
master or owner has been guilty of any conduct or default which, but for this enactment, would have 
entitled the seaman to sue for wages before tlio termination of the voyage or engagement, he shall be 
entitled to recover, in addition to his wages, such compensation, not exceeding 20/., as the court or 
justice hearing the caie may think reasonable—§ 94. 

Masters to deliver Accounts to Seamen. —Kxcept in cases in which seamen expressly require to be paid 
without waiting for an account, every master shall, not le.ss than 24 hours before paying off or discharg¬ 
ing any scam.'in, deliver to him, or, if the seaman is to be disclinrged be''ore a shipping master, to such 
sliipping master, a full account, in a form sanctioned by the Hoard, of his wages, and o( all deductions 
to be made therefrom on any account whatever; and no such deduction (except in the cases above ex¬ 
cepted, and also except in respect of any matter happening after such delivery), shall be allowed unless 
a statement thereof is so made and delivered. — § 95. 

Discharge from Foreign-going Ships to he made before Shipping Master —In the case of foreign-going 
ships ail seamen discharged in the U. K. snail be discharged and receive tlieir wages in the presentm of a 
shipping master duly appointed — § 90. 

5. Establishment of an Office in London for the Registry of Seamen, — This wa.s pro- 
vitlt'tl for by clauses 1 9 & 20 of the act 5&6 Will 4. c. 19., which established an office at 
the custom-house for the registry of merchant seamen, consisting of a registrar, &c. 
under the direction of the liords of the Admiralty. And all seamen w’cre obliged to 
furnish themselves with register tickets, which were supplied to them by the collectors 
and comptrollers of the different ports of the U. K,. Numerous clauses were inserteil 
in the act now referred to, in regard to obtaining, recording, altoring, losing. &c. of such' 
tickets. But it was soon found that the trouble, inconvenience, ami irritation growing 
out of the system overbalanced the advantages of which it was productive. In con¬ 
sequence a clause was inserted in the Mercantile Marine Act, the 13 & 14 Viet. c. 93,, 
which authorised the Board of Trade and the Admiralty, if they saw fit, to dispense 
with tlie provisions in regard to register tickets. And these have since been superseded 
by the following proclamation. 

Hoard if Trade, Whitehall, Srptember 30. 1853. 

The Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade and Plantations 
having, with the concurrence of tho Lords Coroinissiorters of the Admiralty, determined to exerwse the 
powers given to them by Uie Mercantile Marine Act, 13 & 14 Viet. c. 93. § 32.. of dispensing v’tii tho 
observance of so mucli ot tho General Merchant Seanieu’s Act, 7 & 8 Viet. c. 112., as relate' to the 
register tickets of seamen : 

Notice is licreby given, that from mid after the 1st d.ay of October next, the system of registering sea¬ 
men by means of tickets will be discontinued, and that .after that date neither masteis of Uritish shipi 
nor Rritisli scrunen will be required to observe any of the provisions of the said act, 7 & 8 V'et. c. 112., 
requiring sucli tickets to be procured, kept, or produced, or” otherwise- relating tho'eto. 

Tho special tickets issued Ibr the purpose of recording voluntary contributions to tlie merchant sea. 
men’s fund, under the act'for winding up that fund, 14 & 15 Viet. c. 102., will still continue to be issued 
by shipping masters, and to be used as lierctofore, and those masters and seamen who wish to keep up 
these contributions witli a view to earning pensions for thcmselve.s or their families, are hereby warned 
that they must keep their fund tickets, .ind produce them for the purpose of having their contributions 
lecoided, upon pain of forfeiting tlu ir claims upon the fund. 

V\ ith a view to the correctness of the records henceforth to be kept, mariners are hereby warned, that 
by the 75tli sect, of tlio act 13 & 14 Viet. cap. 9,3., it is provided, that if any seaman, on or before being 
engaged, makes a false statement of the name of his last sliip, or last alleged ship, or of his own name, ho 
shall lorfeit out of ins wages a sum not exceeding 5/. 

(By order) T. H. FARRER. 


But tills proclamation docs not afTect tho following clauses of the 7 & 8 VIct. c. 112. 

Masters if Ships trading abroad to deliver Lists of their Crews on their Departure and Iteturn. — The 
master of every sliip belonging to any subject of H. M„ .and bound to parts beyond the seas, except in 
the cases herein-after mentioned, shall, belore lie leaves his first port of departure from the U. K., trans¬ 
mit or deliver, or cause to be transmitted or delivered, to the collector and comptroller of customs at such 
port, a list, signed by liimself, ol the iinmcs of his crew (including apprentices), and the capacity in 
■which they are serving on board, in the form set forth in the subjoined schedule (G.) ; and if any sub¬ 
sequent change in his crew take place before Anally leaving the U. K., the owner or master shall, upon 
such change taking place, apprise the collector and comptroller of the customs at the port where it occurs, 
by-transmitting an amended list in the same form; and the master or owner of every such ship shall, 
within 48 liours after the arrival of such ship at her final port of destination in the fj. K., transmit or 
deliver, or cause to be transmitted or delivered, to the collector or comptroller of the customs at such 
port, an account or list, signed by himself, of all the se.'imen and others (including apprentices) who shall 
have belonged to the ship at any time during hembsence from the U. K., which account or list shall 

SCHEDULE (G.) 

Names of the crew (including apprentices) now nerving on 
board the ' of the port of of the burden of 

ton^on taVing departure from the port of in the , 

- -1 /1 K; bound on a voyitge to - 

Rated tills ' day of 18 

, Master. 

Particulars to be clearly apd legibly set forth. 


No. and Date of 
Ship’s Itegkter. 

Name. 

Capacity. 
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€onUln a full, ti*u^, and correct return, under their respective henda.of the several particulars e'lrtiressed 
in tlie form set forth in the subjoined schedule (C.), with Christian names and surnames of the master 
arid all the crew at full length, and with the dates of the registry of the Imlentitres of the apprentices, and 
the assignments respectively, and the port at which and tho time when they were respectively irglstered i 
and no vessel shall be cleared inwards by the tide-surveyor or other officer until the master or owner 
shall produce a certificate from the collector or comptroller (which he is hereby required to give) to the 
efibet that he rendered such accounts or lists as aforesaid ; and the tide-waiters or other officers left 
on bi>ard shall be maintained at theexpence of the master or owner until such accounts or liits’shall be 
duly delivered as aforesaid_§ 26. 

SCHEDULE (C.) 

Ship ofthePortof of the Burden of tons, whereof was Master. 

A List of the Crew (including the Master and Apprentices) at the period of quitting tho Port of 
- In the United Kingdom, from which she took her first Departure on her Voyage to 
on tho Day of and of the Men who joined the Sliip subsequent to such Departure, and 

until her Return to the Port of being her first final Port of Destination in tho United King¬ 
dom on the Day of 18 . 


No. and 
Hate of 

SliipS 

Register. 

Nfjne. 

Christian 
and .Sur- 
niiine at.full 
Iiength. 

Age. 

To^wn 

or 

County 

where 

horn. 

Qii.vlity. 

Ship In 

■whu-h 
lie l.iKt 
Kcrvcrl. 

Hate of 
joining 
the 
Ship. 

Place 

where. 

Time of 
Heath or 
leaving 
the Ship. 

Place 

where. 

How 

dih- 

poseil 

Date of .\p- 
prenlicen’ 
Indentures 
and Align¬ 
ments. 

When 

and 

where re¬ 
gistered. 















Note. — If any tme of tho crew has entered If. M.'s service, | every vessel, of whatever tonnage, anil to he Jelivcreil by him 
the n.tmc of the Queen’s ship in which he entereil must he to the collector or coniplroller ot the customs ■within ‘H hours 
Biateii in the account, under tlie head of *'How disposed of.” 1 after tlic ship’s arrival at liiT final port-of destinatiott in tho 
Note, — 'rhls list to be filled up and slgnetl by the master of | U. K, 

r Titfasters oj Ships in the Umie and Fishinn Trade to return Lists half-i/eat ly _Within 21 days after tho 

30th day of Juno and tho 31st day of December in oacli your, the ma'tef or owner of everv ship belonging 
to a subject of 11. M., of whatever tomiuge, employed in fishing on the coasts of the U. K. or elsewhere, 
other than In tho Soulh Soa, (Greenland, and Newfoundland fishoilcs, or in proceeding from one part of 
the U. K. to another, and every ship proceeding or making voy.tges to any of the islands of Jersey, 
Cluornspy, Alderney, Sark, and Man, or to any port on the continent of Europe, between the river Elbe 
inclusive and Brest, sluUl deliver or transmit, or cause to be delivered or transmitted, to^tho collector or 
comptroller of the customs of any port of the U. K. an account, signed by such master or owner, of any 
voyage or voyages in which such .ship shall have been engaged during the preceding half-year, ending 
on tlic respective days above-mentioned, and setting forth legibly and at full length the Christian and 
surnames of the several per.sons (including the master and apprentices) who shall have belonged to the 
ship at .any time during such periods respcctiv«-ly; whicli account shall be in the form and shall contain 
n true and correct return under their respective heads of the several paiticulars expressed in the sub¬ 
joined schedule (D.), with the dates of the regi.stry of the indentures of aiiprenlieesliip and assignments 
re.>:pectively, and (he ports at wliich and tlie time when they were respectively registered ; and no master 
or owper sImU be entitled to or receive a transire or other customs document necessary to enable him to 
conduct the business of liis ship, after the expiration of the said 21 days, until he shall produce and show 
a certificate from such collector or comptroller (which he is hereby ri'quired to give), to the efiect that 
he h.as delivered such an account; and in the case of ships of all dc^criptions which may be unemployed 
for fi months, or whicii may be ^'tnployed and not require a (r.-insire or other customs document, the 
master or owner shall notify tlie same to such collector or comptroller within such 21 days, and in case of 
every default the master or owner shall Im liable to a penalty of 10/.; .and all collectors and comptrollers 
of customs of the ports to which the ves.sels belong sh.dl transmit a list of .ill such ships, and of all ships 
of every description registered or licensed, or whose registers or licences have been transferred or 
cancelled in' tlieir respective ports within each half-year ending as aforesaid, to the said registrar at the 
said office, on or before the Ist day of February and the Ist day of August in each year respectively. — 

5 ‘/r. 

SCHEDULE (D.) 

An Account of the Voyages in which tho Ship of of the Burden of 

tons has been engaged, in U»e half year commencing on the day of 18 , and ending 

on tho day of 18 , and of all the Persons (Master and Apprentices included) who 

have belonged to such Ship during that Period. 

ACCOUNT OP THE VOY.\GHS. 

[Here the several v pages, and the period ^ such voyages, arc to be described.'^ 


ACCOUNT OF THE CREW. 


No, and 
Hate of 
Ship’s 
Register. 

Name. 

Chri.„lar. 
atid Sil^ 
name .itu.ll 
Length. 

Age. 

Town 

or 

County 

where 

born. 

Quality. 

Ship in 
whlrh 
he last 
served. 

Date o( 
Joining 
the 
Ship. 

Place 

where. 

Time of 
Heath or 
leaving 
the Ship. 

rince 

wliere. 

How 
dlf- 
, posed 
of. 

Date of Ap- 
ptentlces* 
Indentures 
and Assign¬ 
ments. 







i ' 







Note.— If anj onenf the crow shall have enlercd H. M.’s 
service', the name or th« Querm’s ship in ■which he enferod 
imitt bo si.'ited in this account, uiMer the head of, “ How 
lllspoMHi of.” 

Note, — This account, whan filled up, fs to he signed liy tlie 

Return to he made in ease qfSbip lost or sold Abroad .— In case any ship belonging to any Eahjtitt of 
Hi M. shall be lost, sold, or transfcired, an account, containing a similar return as reqnlrea in tlie 


owner or maater of every ship, of whatever tonnaiWi and de¬ 
posited with the collector or comptroller of the tetMtoms of any 
port of the U. K. wiriiin 21 days after the 30th of June am) the 
.list of December In every year, , > : 
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several and respectlvo'cases before mentioned, made out up to the*perlod of such loss, sale, or transfer, 
snail, if i)rncticable, be delivered or transmitted by the master or owner at the time of the loss, sale, or 
transfer to the collector of comptroller of the port to which the ship belongs with all convenient speed j 
and in case such loss, sale, or transfer shall take place out of the U. K, within 12 calendar months at 
furthest after tl»e loss, sale, or transfer of the ship.—§28. , - . 

Lists, to be tvansrriitted tg the Registrar _All indentures, counterparts, assignments, lists, ac¬ 

counts, returns, papers, and documents, by this act required to be delivered to the collectors or comp¬ 
trollers as aforesaid shall be by them transmitted to the said registrar for the purposes of this act at the 
end of every week, unless otherwise specified in this act; and every owner or master who shall refuse 
or neglect to transmit, deliver, or cause to be delivered, any list, account, or other document, as required 
by this act, shall for every such refusal or neglect forfeit and pay the sum of 10/.—§ 29. 

Lists, Sfc., in the case of Pleasure Yachts to be transmitted to the Registrar —AU agreements, or copies 
thereof, lists, returns, and other documents, which under the provisions of this act are required to bo 
transmitted or delivered to the collectors of comptrollers of customs of the several ports in the U. K., 
shall, in the case of pleasure y.achts, be transmitted or delivered by the masters or owners of such yachts 
direct to the registrar of seaman, and the owners or masters thereof shall be liable to the same penalties 
for default as herein provided in the cases of the masters or owners of other ships iailing to transmit or 
deliver such documents to such collectors and comptrollers_§ 30. 

Js to the Disposal qf the liffl'ets of any Seaman dying Abroad, — Whenever any seaman, being abroad, 
shall die elsewhere than on Iward a ship helonging'to any subject of H. M., leaving any money or elfects 
not on board his ship, it shall be lawful for H. M.’s consul or vice consul at or no.irest to the place, and 
be is hereby roquirod to claim and take charge of all such mom^ and efiects, and to dispose of the said 
efTects if he shall so think fit, and alter deducting all necessary and proper charges and exponccs in¬ 
curred in the collecting thereof, or by or on account of such seaman, to remit the balance, with a full 
account of such money or effects, to the president and governors of the corporation “ for the relief ami 
support of sick, maimed, and disaiilod seamen, and of the widows and chihinm of such as shall be killed, 
slam, or drowned in the nicrch.ant service,’* to be by sucli presidenl and governors paid over and dis¬ 
posed of in the s.amo manner and under the same regulations as are provided by the act 4 A' 3 W. 4. c. 32.; 
and in case any seaman dying abtoad shall leave on board Ills ship any money, clothes, or other effects, 
or be entitled to any wages, the master of the said ship shall and he Is hereby required to deposit the 
same, or the proceeds arising thcrcfiom, witli,.and to pay such wages to, the president and governors 
aforesaid, to be by them disposed of in the same manner as is provided by the said act with respect to the 
wages of seamen dying on board ship, and to transmit to the said president iqid governors at the same 
time a full account of such effect.s and wagi's ; and on failure the master shall forfeit a sum not exceed¬ 
ing 50/., in addition to being accountable for such money, clothes, effects, and wages. 

6. Regulations in regard to taking Apprentices on hoard Ship —We have already noticed 
under tlie art. Apprentice, the important fact that it is no longer necessary that any 
ship, whether she be above or below 80 tons burden, should take on board any appren¬ 
tice or apprentices. But though no longer compulsory, they may be and still are taken. 
And in the event of tlieir being “ parish boys,” the following clauses of the 7 & 8 Viet, 
c. 112. which relate to their apprenticeship, continue in force. 

Parish Roys may he put out Apprentices to the Sea Service.—U shall be law ful for the overseers of the 
poor, or other persons having the authority of overseers of the poor, In and for any district, union, parish* 
township, or place in the U. K., and they are hereby empowered to bind by indenture, and put out as 
an apprentice in the sea service to any of H. M.’s subjects, being tile owner of any ship registered br 
licensed In any port of the U. K., any boy having .attained the age of 12 years, and of sufficient health 
.'uhI strength, who or whose jiaront or parents is or arc chargeable to or maintained by any such dls- 
triot, union, parish, townstiip, or place, or who shall beg for alms therein, with his consent, but not 
otherwise ; and until such boy shall attain the age of 21 years, or shall have served as apprentice 7 
years, or whichever shall fir.-t happen, such binding shall be effectual to all intents and purposes: 
provided always, that wliere any such parish, township, or pl.ice separately maintaining its own poor 
shall bo included in any union, or shall bo under the mnnagemeni of a board of guardians, no such 
binding shall be valid unless the gu-irdians of such union, parish, or other place respectively shall pre¬ 
viously have given their consent thereto, by causing their official seal to be affixed to the indenture, and 
the same to be signed by the presiding chairman of tlie board at any meeting, and the clerk or persoA 
acting ns such at such meeting; and jirovided .iJso, that every such binding sliall be made hi the presence 
of any such boy and of two justices of the peace, who shall execute the indenture iu testimony of their 
being satisfied that such boy hath consented so to bo bound, and attained the age, and is of sufficient 
health and strength as required by this act; and the age every such boy shaU bo truly Inserted in 
his indenture, and the age of every such boy so inserted^iereln shall (in rjfiHfcn to the continuance 
of his service) be taken to be his true age, without any furAer proof thereof ;^^B|,ny certificate of bap¬ 
tism of such boy which may bo required shall bo given nuAttested by the oB^R^g minister without 
fee or reward : provided always, that no apprcnticesliip sea service, parish or other¬ 

wise, shall be binding after the apprentice have attained th6r^ffe,of 21 years ;%p'tnat every indenture 
shall be given up to such apprentice on his attaining such age, or at the expfwfcoivof his apprentice¬ 
ship, whichever shall first happen, by the person to whom hd shall bo bound ^the time, under a pe¬ 
nalty of 20/., to be paid by such person on default: but should any apprentices!*, parish'or otherwise, 
expire during a voyage, and before the ship^s arrival at her final port of destinaMon in the U. K., such 
apprenticeship shall, notwithstanding, continue until the return of the ship tovier final port of des¬ 
tination in the U. K.; but after one calcnd.ar month from the expiration of such apprenticeship, the 
apprentice shall be paid the same wages as an able-bodied seaman or ordinary seaman ofethe said ship, 
according to his qualification_§ 32. 

Parish Apprentice may be turned over to the Sea Service. — It shall be law ful for anymBfoir or person 
to whom any parish apprentice shall have been or shall be hereafter bound to a service M^ore, accord¬ 
ing to the statutes for the time being relating to sUch apprentices, or for the executors or^d^inistrators, 
or, there being none such, for the widow of any deceased master, with the concurrence 2 or more 
justices of the peace in and for the county, district, or jWace where such boy shall have been bound ap¬ 
prentice to assign such boy, with his consent, to bo given in the presence of such justices, but not other¬ 
wise, as apprentice to any such owner as aforesaid, to be employed in ‘he sea service during the {rcriod 
then remaining unexpired of his appreniiccsbip; and every such assig'iment shall be attested as next 
hereinafter mentioned— § 33. 

Indentures may be assigned on the Death <tf the Master. — In the event 0 ^“ the bankruptcy, insolvency, 
or death of the master ofany such parish apprentice tothe sea service, it shtH be lawful for such master, 
or the executors or administrators of sucu master, or, there being none st 'h, for the widow of such 
deccased.master, to assign the indenture of any sudh apprentice for the residue of the term then unex¬ 
pired therein to any other owner of any such ship: provided always, that Such assignment, if executed 
within the limits of the port of London, shall be attested by the said registrar, hu assistant, or one of his 
clerkawWld if executed at any other port, by the collector or comptroller of the customs of such port.. 
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Pariah Officers to prepare — Such officer*, euardiana, or other porions a* aforeaaid, 

shall cause the Indenture of apprenticeship to be prepared ana transmitted in triplicate; (that is to say,) 
■ 2 counterparts, besides the*indenture, to the sam registrar, if the owner of the sliip to ^hOm such 
apprentice is to be bound shall be or reside within the. limits of the port of London, and if at any other 
port, to the collector or comptroller of the customs at such port; and shall cause each such poor boy to 
pe conducted and conveyed to such port or place by a constable or other trustworthy person, at the bx- 
pence of^the district, union, parish, township, or place ; and when any such boy shall be so bound, he 
shall be provided by the guardians of the said union or parish as aforesaid, or in case the said parish or 
place shall not be included in any union or governed by a board of guardians, by the overseers, with a 
sufficient outfit of sea clothing, bedding, and similar necessaries^ to the value of 5/., which said amount, 
together with the expences to be incurred in the binding and conveyance gf the said boy, shall be charged 
by such guardians or overseers respectively to the account of the parish or other place by whose over¬ 
seers the said boy shall be bound, and be allowed to them in their account; and tpe said indentures so 
entered into by the overseers of any parish or other place as aforesaid may be sued upon in the name of 
the overseers of the poor of the said parish or other place for the time being, by their name} of office ; 
and no action- commenced for the breach of any covenant therein contained, with, the consent of the 
vestry of such parish or place, shall abate by reason of death or any change of overseers of such parish 
or place pending the same, but shall be proceeded in by the overseers for the time being, who shall be 
entitled to charge the whole amount of the costs incurred in such action, and not recovered from the 
defendant therein, upon the poor rates collected by them, though part of siich costs shall have been In¬ 
curred by their predecessors. — § 35. ^ 

How Indentures to he attested — Such indentures shall be executed in the presence of and attested by 
the constable or other pers^m who shall conduct or convey such apprentice ; and such indentures shall 
bear*date respectively on the days on which they are executed; and such constable or other person 
shall transmit 1 of the said counterparts, duly executed, to the overseers, guardians, or other persons 
aforesaid, I to the master, and another to the said registrar. — §36. 

The cancelUng of Indentures^ and Death or Desertion of Apprcniicca, to be notified. •— In case any in¬ 
dentures of apjprentlceship of any description shall be cancelled, or any apprentice, parish or otherwise, 
shall die on shore«or desert, or by reason of the vessel qf the master not having made a voyage for 6 
months, shall not be reported in either of the said lists, such catfcellation, death, desjcrtion, or non-em¬ 
ployment shall forthwith be notified in writing by the master of the apprentice to the said registrar, if 
the ship on board which the apprentice was bound to serve shall belong to the port of Ijondon, or other¬ 
wise to the collector of comptroller of the port to which the said ship shall belong ; and for every default 
the said master shall be ifable to a penalty of 10/.; and the collector or comptroller, if the notification be 
made to him, shall transmit the same to the said registrar within 1 week from the receipt thereof; 
and no cancelUng of any indenture of apprenticeship of any description shall b« valid or effectual without 
the mutual consent of the parties, or without the consent or in the absence of the registrar of seamen m 
London, or of the collector or comptroller of customs of the port in which such cancellation shall take 
place, or. In case of bindings by the overseers, without the additional consent of the guardians of the 
union or parish whoso consent was given to the said binding, to be testified by a copy of a minute of the 
board forwarded by the clerk to the said guardians. — \ 3«. 

Indentures and Assignments of Parish Apprentices to be registered. — The said registrar in London, 
and the collector and comptroller of the customs at each other port, shall, in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, cause to be entered from time to time all such indentures and assignments of parish apprentices 
os aforesaid, specifying therein the dates thereof, the names and ages of the apprentices, the parishes or 
places from whence they are sent, the names and residences of their masters to whom they are bound or 
assigned, and the names, ports, and burden of the respecilte ships to which such masters belong, and 
shall make and subscribe on each indenture and assignment an endorsement, purporting that the same 
hath been duly registered pursuant to this act; and such registrar, collectors, and comptrollers respect¬ 
ively shall require the personal attendance of every such apprentice at the time of registering his in¬ 
denture or assignment thereof; and every such collector and comptroller shall also at tlie end of each 
week, transmit a list of the indentures and assignments and cancellations so registered by liim within the 
week, containing all the particulars aforesaid, to the said registrar—• § 39. 

Indentures and Assignments of other Apprentices to he registered _In every case of a person (other 

than such parish apprentice as aforesaid) binding himself apprentice to the sea service, the Indentures to 
be executed on such occasion shall bo in duplicate, in the form set forth in the subjoined Schedule (I.), 
and a counterpart shall bo delivered to the said registrar, if the master shall be or reside within the poit 
of London, or if at any other port, to the collector or comptroller of such port; and the indentures 
shall be registered in a book to be kept for that purpose by the said registrar, collectors, and comptrollers 
respectively, in which book shall be expressed the dates of the several Indentures, the names and ages of 
the apprentices, the names and residences of their masters, and (if known) the names, port, and burden 
of the several ships on-board which they are respectively to serve ; and such registrar, collectors, and 
comptrollers respectively shall^reqnire the personal appearance of every such apiirentice at the time of 
registering his Indenture or the*assignment tnereof, and shall endorse and subscribe upon each indenture 
a certificate purporting that the same hath been duly registered pursuant to this act; and the said col¬ 
lectors and comptrollers shall also at the end of each week transmit a list of the indentures and assign¬ 
ments registered by them within the \Veek, containing all the particulars aforesaid, together with the 
said counterparts, to the said*registrar, for the purposes of this act; and it shall be lawful for the 
master of such apprentice, or in case of his death his executor or administrator, with the consent of the 
apprentice if of the age of 17 years or upwards, and if under that age with the consent of his parent or 
guardian, to assign or transfer the indenture of any s ch apprentice to any other master or owner of any 
registered ship ; and all such apprentices may during the term for which they shall be bound be em¬ 
ployed In any ship of which the master for the time being of any such apprentlee may be the master or 
owner; provided alw.'ws, that every such assignment shall be registered and endorsed by the said 
registrar, or by the collector or comptrollers of the customs at.the port where the master shall be, or to 
which his ship shall belong ; and tne said collector or comptroller sliall notify the same to the said 
registrar, end transmit an exact copy of tlie said endorsement to the said registrar— § 40. 

SCHEDULE (I.) 

Form of Apprentice's Inde.nture, 

This Iridounre, made the day of iwthe othe»<», but to the utmost of hlS power &ha11 hinder the same, 

year of the reiim of Her MaO«s‘y Oueen Victoria, by and forthwith hb snid master thereof warn; taverns or ale. 
Ae grace of Hod of the United Kintidom oftireat Britain and honstw he shall not fireqm>nt (unless about his said • master’s 
IreiMtd Queen, Defender of the Faith, and in the year of our Inidness); at dice, card*, tables bowls, or any other unlawful 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and between games he hhajl not play ; the goods of his said master he shall 

aged years, a native of in the county not emberrfe or waste, or lend or give to any person or persons 

of of the one part, and of In the without his told master's licence ; nor fVom the service of hto 

county of of the other part, witnesheth, That the said said master, without hit consent, at any time alisvnt .himself j 

hhih of his free wlU put and bound hnnself but as a true and falthfhl apprentice shall demean and behavw 

apprentice unto the said / with him, hb executors, hinisetf towards bis said master, hit executors, administrators, 

administrators, and assigns, after the manner of on apprentire or assigns, during the said term ; and true and just acemmts 
to dwell, remain, and serve from the day Of the date hweof for of his said master’s goods, chattels, and monm commiltM to 
and during and antU the fuj' end and term of years his charge, or which shall come to Ids hands, f^hfWly he 

from thence next ensuintr frilly to be comple'e and ended; shall give at all times, when theieuato required oj ht» Mid 
during all which term ti > sflid apprentice hia aidd mn.ter master, his executors, administrator^ « assigns; and shall 
shall well and ftilthfrilly -.erTe; his secrets keep; his lawfhl also render an account of, and weW Pay or cause to 

commaiuU everywhere ac and execute ; hurt or damage to his be paid unto his said fhOstBr, Ws exeensOw, adnjinUtratoiX, or 
s.-tjd master ho shall not do, consent, or see to be done by assigns, all such wages, prixo mabey, and other or sums 
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of tatMoy M shall become due and payahlchinto him from 
her her heirs, sunnessors, or an; other person, tn case 

he shall be linprcssed, enter or ro into her Majesty’s service 
during the taid term. In coiTsideratlon whereof'the said 

doth hereby covenant and agree to and 'with the said 
the apprentice, that he the said his ex¬ 

ecutors, administrators, or assigns, |during the said term of 
years, shall and will (each, learn, and inform the 
said apprentice, or cause him to ha taught, learned, and 
Informedi In the art, trade, or business of a mariner or sea- 
m»n, with the circumstances thereunto belonging; and shall 
and will And and provide for the said apprentice sufficient meat, 
drink, washing, lodging, medicine, and' medical and surgical 
old and adVlce to pay unto the skid apprentice the 

sum of pounds of lawful money of Great Britain, In 

manner following; (that ts to say), The said Anding 

and providing to and for himself all manner of sea bedding,' 
wearing ajiparel, and other necesB.iries (except meat, drink, 
lodging, washing, medicine, and medical and surgical aid and 


I advice) : and it li hereo; ((greed behrem the said {barljes, timt 
! the said ritall and may from time to time during the said 
term deduct and retain in hls hands, out of the several yearly 
payments above mentioned, all such sum or sums of tnonev a* 
hetihnil at any time during the said teifn disburse or lay out 
In the buying of any apparel or sea bedding for the said 
apprentice, as need shall require: and for the tfue perform¬ 
ance of all and singular the covenants and agreements pfosre- 
said, each of them the said and dof h hereby 

bind and oblige himself, his heirs, executors, and adminis¬ 
trators, unto the other of them, his executors, and adminis¬ 
trators, firmly by these presmts, In the penal sum of 
pounds of lawful money of Great Britain. 

In witness whereof the said parties to these presents have 
hereugto set their Jhands and seals the day and year above 
written. 

SSigned, sealed and delireredl 
in the presence of us - -J 


Apprentices exempted from Contributions. — No apprentice bound or assigned pursuant to this act, nor 
any master or owner in respect of sucli apprentice, shall be liable to any payment or contribution to or 
towards any bofpital or institution: hnd ail agreements, attested copies, indentures, assignments, 
counterparts, and tickets, made, signed, or exccute4 in compliance with or under the provisions of this 
^ct, shall be wholly exempt from stamp duty— Ml. 

Penalty on Masters neglecting to register^ %c.. Indentures. — If any master or owner to whom any 
apprentice to the sea service shall be bound or assigned shall neglect to deliver a counterpart, and cause 
tiie indenture or the assignment (as the case may be) to be registered as required by this act, so far as 
■ depends on such master or owner, within 10 days after the binding or assignment, every such master or 
owner shall for every such neglect forfeit and pay the sum of 10/. *, and if any such master, or the master 
of any ship, shall, after the shin shall have proceeded on the voyage upon which such ship may be bound 

f icrmit any apprentice to quit his service, or the service of the ship, excent for the purpose of entering 
nto II. M.’s uaviil service, every such master shall for every such offence lorfeit and pay the sura of 20/, 
— § 42. 

Justices to determine Complaints. — Any justice of the 'peace residing at or near to any port to which 
any ship as aforesaid, having on board thereof any apprentice, shall at any time arrive, shall have full 
power and authority to Inquire into and examine, hear and determine, all claims of apprentices upon 
their masters under their indentures, and all complaints ofh.ard or 111 usage cXercised by their respective 
masters towards any such apprentices, or of misbehaviour on the part of any such appl^entices, and to 
proceed thereupon as one or more Justice or ju.stlces of tha peace is or are empowered by law to do in 
other cases between masters and apprentices ; and if the master of any ship shall not send on shore, in 
the charge of tlie mate or other trustworthy person, any apprentice desirous of complaining to a justice 
of the peace, so soon as tlie service of the ship will permit, he shall for every such delault forfeit and pay 
the sum of 10/. — § 43. 

Masters entitled to .receive the Wages, S^c. qf Apprentices entering into the Navy. — No apprentice to 
the sea service shall be at liberty to enter Into the naval service of II. M., during the period of his 
apprenticeship, without the consent of his master; but if, nevertheless, he shall voluntarily enter into 
such naval service of 11. M., and sh.dl be allowed by his master to continue therein, sucli master, in 
rase he shall give notice to the secretary of the admiralty of his consent to his apprentice remaining in 
II. M.’s said service during the residu^of the term of his apprenticeship, shall, upon the production 
of tlie indenture and assignment fif any), if duly registered, and having the register ticket attached,, be 
entitled to receive to his own use any balance of wages and prize money that may become due and pay¬ 
able to any such apprentice until tlie expiration of hls apprenticeship. — ^ 45, 

7. Regulations in regard to Health and Medicines, In the view of preserving the 
health of seamen, the Mercantile Marine Act lays it down that the 

Place appropriated to Seamen shall have Nine Superficial Feet for each Man, and be properly con¬ 
structed. — Every place in any ship occupied by seamen or apprentices, and appropriated to their use, 
Bii.all have a space of not less than 9 .superficial feet for every adult measured on the deck or floor of 
Buch pl.ace, which shall be kept free fiom stores or goods of any kind not being their personal property 
in use during the voyage ; and every such place Bhall be securely and properly constructed and well 
ventilated. —§ 6.3. 

renames for Want qf Space, ^c. — If any pl.ice in .my ."ihip occupied by seamen or apprentices, and 
appronriated to their use, is not In the whole sufficiently large to give such space as herein-beforc re¬ 
quired, or if any such place is not securely and properly constructed and well ventilated, the owner shall 
for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/.; and if any such space as aforesaid is not 
kept free from goods and stores, or if proper weights and me.asures arc not kept or allowed to be used as 
hereiii'before directed, the m.aster shall for every offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/. —§ 69. 


To provide against the fatal consequences'that have frequently arisen from .ships 
going to sea without having any medicines on board, or with but an insufficient or 
unsuitable supply, the act 7 & 8 Viet. c. 112. ordered that — 


A Supply of Medicines, Tfime Juice, Sugar, and Vinegar, shall be kept on board, and Seamen 
hurt in the Service (f (he Ship to be provided with Advice, ^c. gratis. — Every ship navigating between 
the U. K. and any place out of the same shall have and keep constantly on board a sufficient supply 
of medicines .ind medicaments suitable to accidents and diseases arising on sea voyages, in accordance 
with the scale which shall from time to time or at any time be issued by the commissioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral, and published In the London Gazette ; and every ship (ex- 
cem those bound to European ports or to ports in the Mediterranean -Sea) shall also have dn board a 
sufficient quantity Of lime or lemon juice, sugar, and vinegar, the lime or lemon Juice, sugar, and vine¬ 
gar to bo served out to the crew whenever they ^all have been consuming salt provisions for 10 days ; 
the lime or lemon juice, and sugar dallv, after the rate of half an ounce each per day, and the vinegar 
weekly, at the rate of Half a pint per week to each person, so long as the consumption of salt provisions 
be continued; and In case any default shall be made fn providing and keeping such medicines, medica¬ 
ments, and lime or lemon juice, sugar, and vinegar, the owner of the ship shall incur a penalty pf 20/, 
for each and every default; and in Case of default of serving out such lime or lemon juice, sugar, or 
vinegar as aforesaid, the master shall incur a penalty of 6/. for each and every default ;• and in case tho 
master or any seaman shall receive any hurt or Injury In the service of tho ship, the expense of pro¬ 
viding the necessary surgical and medical advice, with attendance and medicines, and for his subsistence 
until he shall have been cured, or shall have been brought back to some port of the U. K„ shall, toge¬ 
ther with the costs of his conveyance to the U. K.m be defrayed by the said owner of the ship, without 
a^ deduction whatever on that account from the wages of such master or seaman, and if paid by any 
officer Or other person on behalf of H. M,, the amount, whh full costs of suit, shall be recovered as a 
debt due to H, M.; and every ship having 100 persons or upwards on board, and every ship the voyage 
of which shall he deemed umler the provisions of the act passed lo the 6th year of the reign of her pre- 
Majesty, intituled “ An Act for regulating tlie Carriage of Passengers in Merchant Vessels/’ to 
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«X<!eed 12 weeks, having 50 persons or upwards on board, shall have on board, as one of her complement, 
some person duly authorised by law to practise in this kingdom as a physician, surgeon, or apothecary ; 

and in case of every default the owner shall incur a penalty not exceeding iOO^_4 18. 

The Mercantile Marine Act, s. G5., has transferred the duty of issuing a scale of tnedieinea from thb 
Admiralty to the Board of Trade, and it has further enacted, 

Board may dispense with Lime Juice, &c., in certain Cases _In the case of ships hound to any ports 

in H. M.’s dominions In North America the Board of Trade may, by general regulations, dispense 
with the observance of so miH'h of the General Merchant Seamen’s Act* as relates to lime or Jcinon 
juice, sugar, antj vinegar, and may limit such dispensation to any class of such ships, and impose any 

conditions it may think fit, and may revoke any such dispensation_§ 65. 

Board (if Trade and Local Boards may appoint Inspectors of The Board of Trade and the 

local marine boards may appoint proper medical inspectors to inspect the medicines, medicaments, 
lime, or lemon juice, sugar, and vinegar req.uired by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act, and may, ■ 
subject to the sanction of the Boarvi of Trade, fix the remuneration of such persons ; and such medical 
inspectors shall for the purposes of sucli-inspection have the same powers as the special inspectors 
herein-after mentioned ; and whenever any such medical inspector reports to the collector or comp¬ 
troller of customs in any port, and, at the same time to the master, owner, or consignee of any ship 
lying therein which is required to carry such articles, that in such ship the said articles or any of them 
are deficient in quantity or quality, or are placed in improper vessels, the master of such ship, before 
proceeding to sea, shall produce to such collector or comptroller a certiftcatc under tlie hand of sucW 
medical Inspector or of some other medical inspector, to the effect that such deficiency has been suppliea 
or remedied, or that such improper vessels have been replaced by proper vessels, as the case may bev 
and if such ship proceeds to sea without the production of such certificate’, the owner, master, or con¬ 
signee thereof shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/.: provided that every such inspector, if re- 

3 ulred by timely notice in vvrlting from the master, owner, or consignee, shall make his inspection 3 
ays at least before the sliip proceeds to sea, and if the result of the inspection is satisfactory, shall not 
again make inspection before the commencement of the vo 3 'age, unless ho has reason to suspect that 
some of the articles inspected havo been subsequently removed, injured, or destroyed. — § 66. 

Persons selling bad Drugs liable to a Penalty. — Any person who sells or supplies any medicines, 
medicaments, lime or lemon juice, of bad quality, for the uSe of any ship, shall for each oJTenco he liable 
to a penalty not exceeding 20/. — 4 67. 

Under the authority so conveyed, the Board of Trade has issued the following scale of medicines : — 

Scale of Mediaines and Medical Stores, issued by the Board of Trade, under the 7 & 8 Viet. c. 112, and 
13 & 14 Viet. c. 03. 


[Castor oil - . - 

ICpDom salts ' • 

<;alfMnel . . . 

Powder of Jalap 
ofrliubarU 

Stnna le.ivinj ... 
Cream of tartar 
Sulphur - - - 

Alum . • • . 

Fowderod riugar 
Sulphate oftiuinino • 

fur vessels trading to the 
east or west con*t» of 
Africa, to the roast tif 
China and Borneo 
Balsana of copaiba 
Oalelncd magnesia 
lilquittammonla 

I Olivet 

' pirlt of turpentine - 
I.audnnum 

Bicarbonate ot soda - 
Tariaiic add - - . 

Citric acid 
Nrtraw of silver 
Opium pills, each to contain 
of opium 1 gr., Castile soap 
4 grs. - - - 

Etnimo |N>wder(. each to cnn> 
tain ipecacuanha 1 scruple, 
emetic tartar 2 grs. 


Quantities required, v.wjing 
iirc'ordiiiB fo the iNiunluT 
of Pel sons on board, viz, tor 
Vc'seW carrying 


15 Men, 
and 
undir. 


Nitric ether - 
Acetate of lead 
Croton oil 
Cainplior 
Tartar emetic - 


Purging pi\j^, each to con¬ 
tain of file compound ex¬ 
it act of colocynth 4 gro, 
calomel 1 gr. 

Putging powders, each fo 
contain of oaloinel ‘i gr«., 
compound powder of jalan 
1 dr. 

Coinpoiind chalk powder 
Dover's powder 
fVenee of peppermint (eat li 
lunee to eoiiUiu 1 drachm 
>f the oil) - 
h^imple ointment 
Mercuri.vl ointment - 
Ha>ilicon ointtneiit - • 

Blistering pl.-iLster 
|t'on<'cnlr.»tfd chloride of zinc 
(Uurnetl'H solution) 

(Doulile the above quan¬ 
tities of chloride of 
7inc to lie taken in 
fcieaiiicrs.) 

Arrowroot in tin cases 
l’»>.irl barley do. 

Itiie do. - 

Must.urd do. 


Hydriodate of potass - 
Ergot of rye - - 

Tincture of digitalis - 
Powder of rpecncuanha 


Quantities requiretl, varying 
according to tlie Number 
of IVrsoiis on hoard, vi/. for 
VfcShelh carrying 


15 Men, Above 1^ 
and hut [Above 40. 

under. • under 40. 


56 Jits. 


[Sulphate o 


Set of 6c«l« and WelghU 
Utaduated drop measure 
VVInefdoM. graduated 
Pair ^scissors 

Syringes - - • 

Lancets - - - 

a-mdagM of different tlxe* - 
Vards of calico 

fimirttil • . • ^ 

apm of needlm, pins, and 
threads 


[O iled 




S 

ii4i. 


Articles to accompany the Medicine*. 

[Adhesive plaisfer • 

Lint - . - . 

Sponge - - - 

Cotton wool _ « . 

Set of common splints 
Charges of vaccine lymph - 
Trusses (single) 36 inches in 
girth - . . - 

(double), ditto 

Enema syringe, with printed 
directions tor its use 
EJastic catheter. No. 8* 


1 yd. 


1 yd. 


yd. 

fb. 


Jj-ds.-! 3 yds. 

8oz'. 

51b. 


Jyds. 
J lb. 

2 oz. 
4 1b. 


* Extended to ahipi bound to. any jaorts In the Atlantic, north of 35th degree of north latitude. —(14 Sc 
15 Viet. c. 96; B. 18.) The Board of Trade has also power to Bub&titute citric acid.or other similar arti¬ 
cles for lime and litraon juice. — (14 & 16 Viet. c,96. S.I9.) ■ 
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8. General Regulations. — The following clauses of the act 7 & 8 Viet, c, 112. refer 
to various matters of importance to the master arid the crew. 

Common Assault's may he summarily punished by Two Justices _In the case of any assault or battery 

committed on board any ship belonging to any subject of H. M., in any part of the world, it shall be 
lawful for any 2 justices of the peace in any part of II. M.’s dominions, or tlie territories under the Rist 
India Company, residing at or near any port or place at which the said slilp may arrive or touch, upon 
complaint of tl»e party aggrieved, to hear and determine any such compiaint, and to proceed and make 
suchjjidjudtcation (.hereon aa by the aald act any 2 justices are empowered to do in Urn cases of assaults 
and batteries in Eiagland ; and tlie fine or forb'iture to be imposed in any siicli case sligll be payable W 
the.,Seamcn’s Hoaiital Society: provided always, that such complaint shall be made and prosecutftrl 
within 3 months alter such alleged assault or battery, or within 3 months after the arrival of the ship at 
her final port of d'stinatlon in tlie TL K., or within 3 months after tl»e. respective parties siiall be within 
thQ jurisdiction of such justices as aforesaid. — § 44. 

■No Seaman to be discharecd abroad, nor to be abandoned, or left behind, without Sanction of Consul, 
—If any master of a ship belonging to .my subject of 11. M.,'shall discharge any person belonging 
to his ship or craw at any of H. M.’s colonies or jdantations, without the previous s.anction in 
writing (to be endorsed on the agreement) of the governor or other officer holding the chief authority 
there, or of tlie secretary or other officer duly appointed by the government there in that behalf, or in 
the absence of such functionaries then of'the chief officer of customs resident at or near such port or 
, place, or shall discharge any such person at any other place abroad without the like previous sanc¬ 
tion, to be 80 endorsed on the agreement by H. M.’s minister, consul, or vice-consul there, or In the 
absence of any such functionary then of 2 respectable merchants re.sidcnt there, such m.ister shall bo 
guilty of a misdemsanor ; or If any master of any .such ship sh.all abandon or leave behind at any such 
colony or plantation any person belonging to his siiip or crew, on the plea or pretence of unfitness or In¬ 
ability to proceed upon tlie voyage, or of desertion or disappear.ancc from the ship, without a previous 
certificate in writing (to he endorsrnl on the ;igreenient) of the governor, secrctar}', or other officer as 
aforesaid, or in tin* absence of sueli functionary then of the chief officer of customs resident at or ne.ar such 

C ort or place, certifying such unfitness, inability, tlesertion, or disappearance, or shall abandon or leave 
ebind any person belonging to ids ship or crew at any other place abroad, on shore or at sea, upon 
such plea or pretence, without the like previous certific.ate of H. M-’s minister, consul, or vice-consul 
there, or in the absence of any such functionary then of 2 rcspcct<able merchants, if there be .my such 
at or within a reasonable distance from the pl.ace where the ship shall then be, such master sh,aU be 
guilty of .1 misdemeanor ; or if any master of any such ship, in case any person belonging to his ship or 
crew shall desert from the said sliip .at .any place abroad, shall neglect to notify the same in writing to 
1 of such functionaries as afore.said, if there be any such resident at or near the place, and in their 
absence, if'it bo out of H. M.’s dominions, then to 2 respoctabre merchants, if there be such at or near 
the place, within 24 hours of such desertion, sncii master shall be guilty of a misdemeanor; .and 
the said functionaries are liereby autliorizcd .and required, .and the said merch.ants are authorized, to 
examine into the grounds of such proposed discharge, or into the pica or pretence of such unfitness, in¬ 
ability, desertion, or disajipi'ar.ancc as afore.said, in a stiminary way, upon oath (which oath they are 
hereby re.spectively authorized to .administer), and to grant or refu.se such sanction or certificate according 
to the circumstaitcei, and as it shall appear to them to be just. —§ 4(5. ' 

Forcing Seamen on Shore, ^c., a MisdcincanorT —If the master of any ship belonging to any of 
II.M.'s subjects, or the mate or other officer of .such sliiii, sli.all wrongfully force on shore and leave 
behind, or shall otherwise wilfully and wrongfully leave behind, on sliore or at sea, in or out of H. M,'« 
dominions, any person belonging to lii.s .ship or <T(‘\v, before the completion of the voyage for yhich such 
person was engaged, or the return of the sliip to the U. K., such master, mate or other officer shall bo 
guilty of a misdemeanor ; and every misdemeanor mentioned o'r created by tlii.s act shall and may bo 
prosecuted by information at tlie suit of H. M.’s attorney gener.al, or by indictment or other legal pro- 
cei'ding in any court having criminal jurisdiction in II M.’s dominions at home or abroad; and tho 
oflonce in.’iy be laid and cliargod in the said information, indictment, or other legjil proceeding to liave 
been coininitted in the county or place where the ofTcnder sh.nll happen to be, wno, being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to fine or imprisonment, or both, as to tho court liofore wliom lie is tried shall 
seem meet; and every court is hereby authorized to i.ssue a commission or commissions for the examina¬ 
tion of any witness or witnesses who may bo absent or out of the jurisdiction of the court; and at tho 
trial tlie depositions taken under sucli commission or commissions, if such witness or witnesses shall bo 
then absent, shall lie reccivcrl in evidence-§17. 

If any of the Crew are left hchind'the Proof of Sanction or Authority to he tipon the Master. — If any 
master shall, contrary to the provisions of this not, discharge, .abandon, or leave behind any seaman or 
other person belonging to the ship or crew, wilh or without his consent, it sluill bo incumbent on such 
master, in any information, indictment, or other prorceding .against him, to produce or prove such 
sanction or respective certificate as aforesaid, or prove the impracticability of obtaining such certificate. 

— §48. 

Seamen when allowed to he left behind, to be paid their JVages. — Every such master who shall leave 
any seaman or other person as nfores.aid on sliore at any such colony, or plantation, or pl.ace abroad, 
uiuler a certificate of ids not being in a condition to proceed on the voyage, shall deliver to 1 of tho 
said function.iries, or if there be none such to any 2 respectable merchants there, or if there be but 1 
then to such 1 mercli.int, a just and true .aceount of the wages duo to such person, and pay the same 
either in money or Ivy a bill drawn upon tho owner ; ami if by bill, then such functionaries or merchants 
are respeclively authorized and lequircd, by (indorsement on such bill, to certify that the 8<ame is drawn 
for money due on account of seamen’s wages, or to th.at efl'cet; and any master who shall,refuse or- 
neglect to deliver a just and true account of such wages, or to p.ay the amount thereof In money or by bill 
as aforesaid, shall for every sucli offence or default forfeit and pay the svim of 10/., and every mtistor who 
shal^ deliver a false account of such wages shall for every such offence forfeit and p.ay tlte sum of 20/. 

Act not to extend to prevent Seamen from entering into the Navy _Nothing in this nct'or in any agree¬ 

ment contained shall prevent any seaman of person belonging to any* ship or vessel whatever from 
entering or being received into the naval service of 11. M., nor shall any such entry be deemed a desertion 
from the ship or vessel, nor shall such seaman or other person thereby incur any penalty or forfeiture 
whatever, either of w.nges, clothes, op effects, or other matter or thing ; and no master or owner shall 
Insert or introduce, or permit to be inserted or introduced, into any articles or agreement, any claute', 
engagement, or stipulation whereby any seaman or other person shall or may incur any forfeiture, or pe 
exposed to loss, in case he shall enter into H. M.’s naval service ; and if inserted, the clause, engagement, < 
or stipulation shall be void, and the o^ndcr shall thereby in'Qpr a penalty of 20/. — §60. 

Upon entry qf Seamen into the Navy from any Ships, th^u shall be entitled to the immediate delivery up 
of their clothes, ^c‘. — When aqy seaman shall quit any suen ship or vessel as aforesaid, in order to, enter 
into H. M.’s naval service, and shall thereupon be actually received into such service, not having pre¬ 
viously committed any act amounting to and treated by the mdster as desertion, he shall be entitled kftv ‘ 
mediately upon sUch entry to have his register ticket and all his clothes and eflbcts bn board such ship 6r 
vessel d( liverod to him, and to receive from the master the proportionate amount of his wages up td the 
period of such entry,.to be paid cither In money or by a bill on the owner; all vrhieh twister ticket, 
clothes, effects, money, of bill, such muster is hereby required to deliver and pay to hipci accordlni^. 
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Utitder a penalty of 20/. for any refusal or neglect, to be recovered with Aill costs of suit by suckseaman ; 
IM^t in case the master shall have no means of ascertaining the balance, he shall moke out and deliver to 
fueh *eaman a certificate of the period of bis service, and the rate of wages lie Is entitled to, produolngat 
the same time to the commanding or other officer of H. M.’s vessel the agreement with the seaman; and 
every such master, upon the delivery of such register ticket, clothes, and efl'ects, and the settlement of 
such wages in manner herein -mentioned, shall receive from the officer In command of the vessel Into 
which the seaman shall have entered a certificate of such entry, endorsed on the agreement, and signed 
by the said officer, which such offi cer is hereby required to give_§ 51. 

Power for H. M. to sue for the Amount advanced for the Relief of Seamen left abroad. — If any person 
shall be discharged, or wilfully and wrongfully left behind or alxindoned, at any place beyond seasTin or 
out of H. M.’s dominions, by any master, mate, or other officer, ^contrary to the provisions of this act, 
and shall become distressed, and be relieved under the provisions of an act passed in the eleventh year of 
the reign of his late Majesty, King George 1V., for amending and consolidating the laws relating to the 
pay of the royal navy, or any act hereafter to be passed for that purpose, or if any person shall, as prin¬ 
cipal or agent, engage any subject of 11. M. to serve in any vessel belonging to any foreign power, or to 
the subject of any foreign state, and such last-mentioned person shall become distressed and bo relieved 
as aforesaid, then, h) addition to the wages due from such master or owner or person making such engage¬ 
ment, and the penalties to which such master may be liable, H. M. shall be entitled to sue such master or 
the owner of the ship, or any person who shall have made such engagement as aforesaid, at the discretion 
of the commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of the U. K., for all the charges and 
expences which shall have been incurred in or for the subsistence, necessary clothing, and conveyance 
home or burial (should he die abroad or before reaching home) of any such seaman or person relieved as 
aforesaid, as money paid to the use of such master or owner or other person, who shall have made such 
engagement as aforesaid, and recover the same, together with full costs of the suit, in the same manner 
as other debts due to H. M. are recoverable ; and in any proceeding for that purpose proof of the account 
furnished to the said commissioners by any such functionaries, or by such 3 merchants, or 1 mer¬ 
chant, according to the case, as provided by the said act of the eleventh year of King George IV., shall, 
together with the proof of payment by the said commissioners, or by the paymaster-general, of the charges 
Incurred on account of any such person, be sufficient evidence that such per.son was relieved and con¬ 
veyed home or buried at II. M.’s expence ; and the court in which any proceeding for the recovery of ilie 
said money shall he instituted is hereby -authorized to issue a commission or commissions for the examin¬ 
ation of witnessed, and the depositions taken under such commission or commissions shall be used as 
evidence. — §52. 

Ship’s Afireemcnt, Indentures, and Assignments of Apprenticeship and Register Tickets,' on arrival 
at a Foreign Port, to be deposited with the Consul, —'If any ship belon^ng to a subject of 11. M. 

(except packets for passengers in the course of their voyage) shall arrive at any loreign port where there 
shall be a British consul or vice-consul, or at any port in a British colony, and remain thereat for 4« 
hours, the master shall, within 48 hours of the ship’s arrival, deliver, or cause to be delivered 
to such consul or vice-consul at such foreign port, or to the collector or comptroller of the customs 
at such port of a British colony, the agreement or agreements before mentioned, together with an account 
at the foot of such agreement of all apprentices on board, setting forth their Christian and surnames at 
* full length, the dates of the registry of tlreir indentures and assignments respectively, and the ports at 
which and the time when tlrr^ were registered, and also all Indentures and assignments of apprentiecshiiis, 
and the register tickets of all the crew who shall be subjects of 11. M,, the whole to bo kept by such 
consul or vice-consul, collector or comptroller, as thoca.se may be, during the ship’s stay in such port, 
and (excepting the register tickets of deserters, w hich are to be transmitted by such functionaries to tire 
registrar o/ seamen) to be returned to the master a reasonable time before his departure, w ith a certificate 
endorsed on such agreements respectively, stating when the same were respectively delivered and returned, 
without any fee or charge being made for the same ; and in case it shall appear that the required number 
of apprentices are not on board, or that the required forms or existing laws have been In any respect neg¬ 
lected or transgressed, such corisul or vice-consul, collector, or comptroller, shall make an indorseuu nt 
to that effect on such agreement, and forthwith transmit a copy of such Indoi scmerit, with the fulh-st in, 
formation he cau collect regarding such neglect or transgression, to the said registrar ; and if any master 
shall neglect to deliver any agreement, Indenture, assignment, or register ticket, or such account as 
aforesaid, be shall for every such neglect or default forfeit and pay the sum of 20/.; or if any master 
shall deliver any false or incorrect account, he shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the sura of ;i0/. 
—§53. 

No Seaman to be shipped at a Foreign Port without the Sanction of the Consul. — No seaman shall be 
shipped at any such foreign jiort by any such master, except with the sanction of such consul or vice- 
consul, to be indorsed or certified on the agreement, under a penalty of 20/., to be forfeited by the master 
for every seaman so shipped—§ 54. 

Masters to produce Agreement, Ac. to the Officers qf Queen’s Ships _The master of every ship belonging 

to any subject of 11. M. shall and he is hereby required to produce and show the log bonk, muster roll 
of the ship, and the agreement or agreements with his crew, fheir register tickets, and the indentures 
of his apprentices, and the assignments thereof, and a list of all the passengers and persons on board 
tq the captain, commander, or other commissioned officer of any of H. M.'s ships or vessels requiring 
the production and sight thereof; and it shall be lawful for any such officer in 11. M.’s naval service 
to muster the crew (Including .apprentices) of any ship belonging to any such subject, in order to be 
satisfied that the provisions of this act, and every other act by which the crews of such ships as afore¬ 
said are regulated, and the Jaws relating to navigation, have been duly kept and complied with ; and if any 
master shall, upon being required so to do by any such officer, neglect or refuse to produce such log book 
muster roll, or agreement, register tickets, indentures, and assignments, and lists of passengers and per-^ 
sorts, or any of them, or shall obstruct any officer in the execution of his duty in mustering the said crew, 
o** shall produce any false log-book, muster-roll, or list, he shall for every such offence forfeit and pay the 
•umofw/.— §65. '' 

Consuls, Registrar, and Officers qf Customs empowered to require Production qf the Agreement, Muster- 
rvU, Ac.-—For the better carrying into effect the purines of this act,it shall be lawftil for H. M.’s consuls 
foreign ports, and for the said reAstrar and his assistant, and also for the respective 
chief offlArs of the customs at the several ports of lYie U. K. and* of the British possessions abroad, to 
demaiid from the master of every ship belonging to a subject of H. M. the production of the log-book, 
luuBter-roll of the ship, arwisuch agreements, register tickets, indentures, and assignments as aforesaid, 
and a list of passengers and persons on board, and to muster the crew (including apprentices) of such ship, 
-and to summon the master to appear t>efore them, and give any explanation they may respectively 
r^ulre re^rdlng the said crew, ship, or doouraents, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the pro¬ 
visions of this act, and every other act hy lybich the crews of such ships as aforesaid are regulated, and 
Uie laws relating to navigation, have been kept and complied with, and to take copies of all or any of such 
documents * and If any such master, on such demand being made, sliall refuse to produce sucli log- 
Ixwk, muster-roll, agreements, register-tickets, indentures and assignments, and lists of passengers and* 
persons, or refuse to aifow copies to be taken, or shall refuse to permit his creW to be so mustered, or 
shall refuse to appearand rfvq such explanation as aforesaid, or shall wilftrlly deceive or mislead the 
persem before whom he shall, 0b appear, he shall for every such neglect, refusal, or offence, forfeit ahd 
pay the sum of 20/.—§ 66. ■ . 

Survep (fProvfsAms, fe, — U shall and may bo lawful for any consul or vfcb consul of H. M. and for 
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any collector or comptroller of the customs, upon complaint made by any 3 or more of the crew, to 
survey and examine, or cause to be surveyed and examined, the provisions, water, and medicines put or 
supplied on board any ship tor the use and consumption of the crew ; aud on such survey and examin¬ 
ation it shall be found that such provisions, water, or medicines are of a bad quality, or unOt tor use, or 
not appropriate, or there shall not appear to be a siiilicient quantity thereof, the surveying^ officer shall 
signify the same in writing to the master of the ship; and if such master shall not thereupon provide 
other fit and proper provisions, water, or medicines in lieu of any which may be signified by the said sur¬ 
veying officer to DO of a bad quality, or unfit for use, or not appropriate, or if any such master shall not 
thereupon procure tiie requisite quantity of provisions, water, and medicines, or snail use any provisions, 
water, or medicines which shall have been signified by the surveying officer to be bad quality or 
unfit for use, or not appropriate, he sliall in each and every of such cases be guilty of a misdemeanor.— 
§ 

As to Offences committed at Foreim Ports _All offimees against the property or person of any subject of 

H. M., or of any foreigner, which snail be committed In or at any port or place, either ashore or afloat, out 
of the dominions of 11. M. by the master and crew (including apprentices), or any or either of them, be¬ 
longing to uny ship subject to any of the provisions of this act, or who within 3 months before the 
committal of the offence shall have been the master thereof, or shall have formed part of any such crew, 
shall be and they are hereby declared-to bo offences of the same nature respectively, and to be liable to the 
same punishment respectively, as if they had been committed on the high seas and other places within 
the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England, and shall be inquired of, heard, tried, and determined and 
adjudged in tlie same manner as If such offences had been committed within such jurisdiction ; and 
when any trial for such offences, or for .my misdemeanor against the provisions of this act, shall take place 
before any justices or judges of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, it shall be lawful for the court to 
order and direct tlie payment of tlie costs and ex|iencc8 of the prosecution, as in the case of costs and ex- 

F ences of prosecutions for offences committed within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England.— 

68 . 

For the safe Custody and Conveyance of Offenders to England, — Wficnever any' complaint shall be 
made to any of H. M.'s consul, or vice-consuls of any such offence or of any off’cncc having been com¬ 
mitted at sea by tlie master and crew (including .apprentices, or any or either of them), belonging to any 
ship subject to any of the provisions of this act, it shall be lawful for any such consul or vice-consul to in¬ 
quire into tlie case, upon oath,"and at his discretion to cause any oflendcr tube pi .iced under all necessary 
restraint, so far as it may be in his power,.so that ho may be sent and conveyed in safe custody to England 
as soon as practicable, in any vessel of H. M., or of any of her subjects, to bo there proceeded against ac¬ 
cording to law ; and the costs and charges Of imprisoning any such offender, and of conveying him and 
the witnesses to England, if not conveyed in the ship to which they respectively belong, shall be con¬ 
sidered and deemed as part of the costs of the prosecution, or be paid as costs incurred on account of sea¬ 
faring subjects of the K. left in distress in foreign parts ; and all depositions taken before any consul or 
vice-consul abroad, and certified under his oflicial se.al to be the depositions, and that they were taken ia 
tile presence of the party accused, shall be admitted in evidence in all courts having criminal iurisdictlon, 
and otherwise, in like manner as depositions taken before any justice of’ the peace in England now arc or 
may be ; and the register ticket of every oflender shall be deltvcrod up to H. M.’s consul or vice-consul, 
as the case may be, and be transmitted by him to the registrar of seamen.— §69. ' 

As to the Conveyance of (Jfft-nders and Witnesses to England,— It shall be lawful for any consul or vice- 
consul to order a passage to England for any such offender or offenders under necessary restraint, and 
also for the witnesses ; and the master or otii<*r person having the charge of any ship or vessel belong¬ 
ing to any subject of 11. M. bound tor England shall and he is hereby required to receive and afford 
a passage and subsistence during tlie voyage to any such offender or offenders and witpesses, not 
exceeding the rate of 1 offender or 2 witnesses for every 100 tons of his ship's burden, and on his 
ship’s arrival in England the master of any vessel belonging to a subject of H. M. shaH take or 
cause to bo taken the offender or offenders before a justice of the peace, who shall deal with tlie matter 
as in cases of offenoes committed upon the high seas; .and in case the master or other person having 
the charge of any ship or vessel belonging to any subject of 11. M., when required by the consul or 
vice-consul to receive and aftbrd a pashage to any offender or witness, shall not receive and afford such 
passage, or shall not take or cause to be takeiv the offender or oflenders before a justice of the peace as 
aforesaid, every such master sliall bo li.ible to a penalty of 50/.; and the seaman, if acquitted, sliall re¬ 
ceive his register ticket again upon due application to the registrar of seamen_ § (JO. 

As to Ships belonging to Urtiish Colonies, —Thi.s .act shall not extend or apply to any ship registered iu 
or belonging to any British colony having a legislative assembly, or to the crew of any such ship, while 
such sliip shall be within the precincts of such colony; but every ship belonging to any colony or pos¬ 
session of H. M., when proceeding from one part of the U. K. to another, or from the U. K. to the islands 
of Jersey, Gnernsey, Alderney, Saik, or Man, or from any port in the U. K. to any port or possession of 
any foreign power or country, or to any colony to which the ship shall not belong, shall be held to come 
within the provisions of this act ; and thi.s .act is hereby extended to the same ; and the owner, master, 
and crew, including apprentices, of such ship so trading as aforesaid, shall be and are hereby declared 
liable to the provisions of tiiis act as fully as the owner, master, and crew of any British registered ship ; 
and this act and the provisions tliereof (except so far as the same relate to agreements, register tickets, 
and having apprentices') shall also extend and apply to ships belonging to all of H. M.’s colonies and 
possessions abroad, wherever otherwise proceeding or trading, and to the owners, masters, and crews of 
sueli ships, wlien any sucli ship shall be beyond the precincts of the colony or possession to which she 
sliall belong ; and all certific.ates and sanctions required by this act to be indorsed on agreements shall. 
In the case of ships last referred to, bo otherwise given in writing where no written agreement exists. 

—61. 

Recovery qf Penalties.—>k\\ penalties and forfeitures imposed by this act, and for the recovery whereof 
no specific mode is hereinbefore provided, shall and may be recovered, with costs, cither in any of H. M.’s' 
courts of record at Westminster, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or in the colonies or territories under the 
government of Uie East India Company, at the suit of II. M.’s law officers respectively, or at the suit of 
any person, by information and summary proceeding betoro any justice or justices of the peace in and for 
any part of H.M.’s dominions, or the territoriea^tinder the government of the East India Company, 
where or near to the place where the offence shall be committed or the offender shall 1)0 ; aud If pro¬ 
ceedings for the recovery of any forfeiture or penalty Imposed by tin’s act, or for tlie recovery of any debt 
duo to H. M., be commenced in any of II. M.’s courts, the court in which such proceedings shall be in¬ 
stituted is hereby authorized to issue a commission or commi.ssions in or out of H.M.’s donlinion& tor tlie 
exarnination of witnesses, and the depositions taken thereunder shall lie used and admitted in evidence; 
mto in case of a summary conviction under this act, aud the sura imposed as a penalty by the justice or 
justices shall not be paid, either immediately after the conviction or within such period as the Justlcq^ or 
justices shall at Uie time of the conviction appoint, it shall be lawful tor the convicting justice or justice* 
to commit the offender to the common gaol or house of correction, there to be imprisoned only, or to bq 
imprisoned and kept to hard labour, according to the discretion of the justice or justices, for any term 
not exceeding 0 calendar montiis, the commitment to be determinable upon payment of the amount 
and costs ; and all penalties and forfeitures mentioned ia this act, for wlilch no specific application I» 
hereinbefore provid^, shall, when recovered', bo paid and applied in manner following ; (tliat is to say,) 
io much thereof as lhe court or the convicting justice or jiisifces shall determine, but not exceeding ono 
moiety, iliall be paid to the informer or person upon wliuse discovery or information the same shall be 
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recovered, and tlic residue shall be paid to the SeameTi's Hospital Society ; provided alNVays.that It shall 
iMi lawful for tbe court, before which, or the justice or Justices before whom, any proceedings shall be 
Insthuted for the recovery of any pecuniary penalty Imposed by this act, to mitigate or reduce such 
penalty as to such court or justices respectively shall appear just and reasonable ; but no such penalty 
sliall be reduced to le$s than onc-third of its original amount; and it shall be lawful, in the ^scretion of 
the said court, or of the said justice or justices hearing the complaint, to order sugh costs againiit the 
informing or comfdaining party failing'to prove the charge ns the said court or Justice or.justices may 
deem fit, add such costs shall be recoverable in the same manner as penalties under this act, and be paid 
as such court or ju.stice or justices shtdl direct: provided also, that all proceedings so to be instituted 
shall be comm^ced within 2 years next after the commission of the offence, if the same shall have l)een 
committed at 'ctr beyond the Cape of Good Hope or Capo Horn, or within 1 year if committed else¬ 
where, or within 2 calendar months after the return of the offender and the complaining party to the 
U.K.~-§62. 

iXifinition qfthe Terms “ Master'* “ Seaman** “ Skip** and “ Otvner.** — To avoid doubts in the con¬ 
struction of this act, be it enacted, thiit every person having the charge or command of any ship belonging 
to any subject of H. M. shall, within the meaning ai)d for the purposes of this act, be deemed and taken 
to be the master of sucli ship; and that every person (apprentices excepted) who shall be employed or 
engaged to serve in any capacity on board the same shall be deerpjpd and taken to be a seaman, within 
the meaning and for the purposes of this act; and that the term “ ship ” shall be taken and understood 
to comprehend every description of vessel navigating on any sea or channel, or waters outside the mouths 
of rivers, and also every vessel passing beyond the precincts of a port; and tlmt the term “ owner” sliall 
be taken and understood to comprehend all the several persons, if more than one, to whom the ship 
shall belong. — § G3. 

As to RelieJ to Persons from Asia and Africa becoming distressed in the United Kir^dom. — If any per¬ 
son, being a Malay, Lascar, or native of the territories under the government of the East India Company, 
or if any Asiatic or African seaman, iiaving been brought to the U. K. on board any sltip, shall he found 
or be In the U. K. in distress for want of food, clothing, or other necessaries, it sliall and may be lawful 
for the commissioners for executing the oflSce of Lord High Admiral of the U. K., at tlieir discretion, 
to supply necessary and reasonable relief to every sucli person and seaman, and to maintain him until lie 
shall be sent on board some ship for the purpose of being conveyed to or near to the port from which he 
was shipped, and also to pay, defray, and advance the money necessary to procure every such person and 
seaman a proper and sufficient passage to such port; and all such sum or sums of money as shall be paid 
an«l advanced by or by order of the said commissioners for or on account of such relief, maintenance, and 
passage, shall bo and become a debt duo to 11. M., and be recoverable as such, with full costs of suit, in 
the courts of law oitlier in H. M.’s dominions or in the territories under the goverumeiit of the East 
India (’ompany, from the owner and master, or either of them, of tiie ship on board whereof stich person 
or soametn shall have been bronglit from Asia or Africa; but nothing lierein contained shall repeal or 
annul .any other act or acts now infforce for the relief and conveyance home of any Asiatic or African 
person or seaman. — § 64. 

Skamen (CourouATioN FOR Relief of). During the reign of George IJ. an c.sta- 
blislimcMit attached to Greenwich Hospital was erected by the 20 Geo. 2. c. 38. “yhr 
the relief and support of disabled seamen, and the widows and children of such us shall he 
hilled, slahiy or drowned in the merchant service To provide a fund for tliis charitable 
institution, every person serving in any merchant ship, or other private ship or vessel, 
belonging to any of liis Majesty’s sultjects in England, (except ap])ronticc.s under tlie age 
of 18, persons employed in bouts upon the coasts in taking Hsh which arc brought frc.sli 
on shore, or in boats within rivers, or upon boats on the coasts, and pilots (except jiersons 
employed in the service of the East India Cmn])any, and who were not entitled to the 
benefit of this institution, being provided for by a fund established by the Company),) 
paid sixpence per month, which was deducted out of his wages by the master, and paid 
over tp the persons appointed under the authority of the act at the port to which the 
ship belonged, before she was allowed to clear inwards. For the management and dis¬ 
tribution of this fund, a corporation was created, composed chiefly of eminent merchants, 
'With power to purcha.se lands and erect an hospital, and to provide for seamen rendered 
incapable of service by sickne.s.s, wounds, or other accidental misfortune.s, and dccrej)it 
and worn out by age, either by receiving them into the hosjjital, or by ))cnsions ; and 
also to relieve the widows and cliildren of seamen killed or drowned in the merchant 
service, provided the children are not of the age of 14 years; or if of that age and 
upwards are incapable of getting a livelihood by reason of lameness, blindness, or other 
infirmity, and are proper objects of charity^; and to make reasonable allowances to those 
who shall lo.se an eye or a limb, or be otherwise hurt or maimed, in fighting, defending 
or working their shiji-s, or doing any other duty in their service, in jiroportion to their 
hurt; so far forth as the income and reveime.s of the charity will extend for these 
purjio-ses. Rut no person is to be provided for as n worn-out seaman, who has not been 
employed in the merchant service five years and -paid the contribution. And in pro¬ 
viding for this class, a preference is given to such as have served longest and contributed 
most. Wr* 

In order to ascertain the times of service and payment of the contribution, the master 
was obliged to keep a muster-roll of the persons employed in the ship, and had before 
her dcpartiu’c to deliver a duplicate to the collector or receiver of duties for the seamen’s 
hospital.at the port; and, during the voyage, to enter the time and place of discharge, 
quitting, and desertion, mid of receiving other persons on board, and of afty hurt, damage, 
keat^, or drowning, of which he had also to deliver a duplicate at his return, under the 
penalty of 20/., to tlie truth whereof he might be examined upon oath by the collector. 
And in case auy person employed on board any ship or ve.ssel should, in doing his 
duty on shore or on board, break an arm or a leg, or be otherwise Imrt or maimed, he 
was to be properly relieved until sufticiently recovered to be sent to the place to which 
the ship telopged. 
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liut, notwithstanding the praiseworthy principle on which this establishment was 
founded, it was not found to be productive of the bcnelits, in a practical point of view, 
that had been anticipated. Perhaps this was to be in part explained by the circum¬ 
stance of its being attached to Greenwich Hospital, which is peculiarly intended as a 
retreat for the worn-out and disabled seamen belonging to the Royal Navy. But, how¬ 
ever this may be, it apjiears from accounts laid before parliament, that m 1829, when 
the merchant seamen paid an annual contribution of 26,187/. to the hosprtal, there was 
not one of them within its walls, except such as had also served on board line-of-hattle 
ships 1 The system was, in consequence, much complained of by the seamen and others 
interested in the merchant service; and it is obvious that these complaints were not 
unfounded, and that the seamen reaped no advantage from the institution at all etjuiva- 
lent to the sacrifice they made for its suj>port. 

To obviate this state of things, a new system Avas introduced in 1835, when it was 
ordered, by the act 4 & 5 Will. 4. c. 34., that the contribution of 6rf. per month by sea¬ 
men in the merchant service to Greenwich Hospital shguld cease from the 1st Januaiy, 
1 835; and that 20,000/. a year should be advanced from the consolidated fund to the 
Hospital to make good the deficiency caused by the cessation of such contribution. 

New Rt^tablishment for Support rf Merchant Seamen^ ^c. — And to provide still more 
cttectiially for the relief and support of maimed and disabled incrclmnt seamen, and of 
the widows, &c. of those killed or drowned in the merchant service, the act 4 & 5 VV'ill.4. 
c. 52. was passed. This act repealed the 20 Geo, 2. c. 38., except in so far as it related 
to the establishment of the corporation of the president and governors for the relief of 
maimed, &c. merchant seamen, and of the widows and children of seamen killed or 
drowned in the merchant service; and it also repealed as much of the act 37 Geo. 3. 
c. 73. as related to the wages of .seamen dying while employed in ships trading to the 
West Indies. And having thus cleared the way it proceeded to introduce a new 
system, which was further extended atjd perfected by the 6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 15., and the 
7 & 8 Viet. c. 112. Under this system all masters of British ships, whether owners or 
not, and all British seamen employed in navigating the same, were obliged to con¬ 
tribute certain sums out of their wages, to the suppoit of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund., 
In the case of seamen this contribution, which, in the first instance, was on)y 6d. a 
month, was subsequently raised to 2s. per do. And in addition to these contributions, 
the wages and other edects of deceased seamen were, in the event of their not being 
claimed by their relations, paid over to the fund. 

[n a former edition of this work we stated, 

“ 'I'lie contribution to this fund amounted, in 1842, in Iwondon and the ports imme¬ 
diately*^ under the management of the president and governors of the society, to 16,936/. 
(of uhieh, however, 2,013/. were interest of capital); and a large additional sum 
was also collected at the out-ports. It may, therefore, be concluded, that, provided 
these sums be economically and discreetly managed, they will afilhrd the means of 
suitably jjrovidmg for the wants of a large number of disabled merchant seamen, as we|^ 
as for the wives and children of those Avho have lost their lives in the service, and will 
conse<juently render it less hazardous and more respectable. But in this country, and, 
we jiresume, in most withers, charitable institutions are usually quite as advantageous to 
others, as to those for whose bclmof they are said to he established; and the institution 
for the relief of merchant seamen does not appear to form any exception to the ordinary 
rule. Speaking generally, the seamen arc very much dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
establishment ; and really this i.s not much to be wondered at. The expenses of col¬ 
lecting seem to be quite enormous, amounting to from 8 to 10, and sometimes even 
15 })er cent, and upwards, of the sums received! Probably, however, the reader may 
be disposed to think that there is no very good reason why this heavy expense, amounting 
to several thousand pounds a-year, should be iucurrctl ; utid why the collectors and other 
customs officers should not he made tv» collect and remit the seamen’s contributions in 
the same way that they collect and remit any portion of the public revenue. But if it 
be necessary to make an alloAvance to the officers in question for such duty, it would 
be better that it should be made by adding to the salaries paid them by government, 
than that tliey should be allowed to eke them out by encroaching deeply on a pittance 
saved from the hard-earned wages of sailors as a resource against old age and infirmity.” 

The abuses in question were not, however, rectified ; and in consequence partly of 
tlieir operation, and partly of too large a proportion of the available funds of the society 
having been distributed among the widows and children of the seamen, the system 
became very unpopular among the latter. And government being aware of the reason- 
al)leness of this feeling, an act was passed in 1851, the 14 & P'S Viet. c. 102., which 
provides for the w inding up of the fund, and its collection and distribution in the 
meantime. Another institution for the benefit of merchant seamen is the Seamen’s 
Hospital Society, established in 1821, and incorporated by the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 9. It 
is supported by voluntary contributions, and by tbe proceeds of the unclaimed wages 
and eflects of deceased seamen payable to it under the 14 &. 15 Viet. c. 102. § 31. 

4 F 
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Certain annual payments were, also, to be made, fur a limited period by the Board of 
Trade, out of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. But the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131. directs 
that these payments shall be commuted as follows : — 

In lieu of the payments heretofore made to the Seamen’s Uospiul Society under the Seamen’s 
Fund Winding-up Act, 1851, the Commissioners of the Treasury are autiiorised, immediately on the 
passing of this act, to direct the payment to ^uch society, out of the consolidated fund of the U. K.,of 
tho sum of 2,3&U. 5s.; and the said commissioners shall also, at the end of each year, direct payment 
to such society out of the said consolidated fund of an annual sum equal in amount to the sum paid into 
the exchequer in the same year on account of fines or penalties inflicted under §22. of the 8 Viet. c. 112., 
toiie applied by such society according to the directions contained in the 3 .St 4 Will. 4. c. 9. § 30. 

The same stat., the 16 17 Viet c 131also enacts with regard to the effects of deceased seamen, viz. 

Made qfdealine u'itk Wages, %c. r/deceased Seamen. — In cases of wages or effects of deceased seamen 
received by the Board of Tfrade under “the Seamen's Fund Winding-up Act, Id.*)!,’* to which no claim 
Is substantiated within 6 years after the receipt thereof by such board, it shall be in tlie absolute dis¬ 
cretion of such board, if .any subsequent claim is made, either to allow or refuse ttie same; and ihe 
Board of Trade shall from time to time pay any monies arising from the unclaimed wages and effects of 
deceased seamen, which in the opinion of such board it is not necessary to retain for the purpose of 
satisfying claims into the receipt of H. Miyesty’s exchequer in such manner as the commissioners of H. 
Majesty’s treasury may direct, and such monies shall be carried to and made part of the consolidated 
fund of the U. K. — § 27. 

I* rope )ty belonging to ’Merchant Seamen's Fund to he paid into Exchequer. — Alimonies which under 
“ the Seamen’s bund Winding-up Act, 18.^1,” now are or may herealter become part of or applicable to 
the purposes of the general fund therein mentioned, shall be paid into the receipt of H. M.’s exchequer 
in such manner as the Commissioners of the Treasury may direct; and all property, not being money, 
so forming part of or being applicable to the purnoses of the said fund as aforesaid, shall be sold,and the 
produce thereof shall b »5 paid into the receipt of II. Majesty’s exchequer in like manner; and .all monies 
so paid into the receipt of the exchequer snail bo carried to and made part of the consolidated fund of 
the U. K —528. 

Merchant Seamen's Fund to be provided for by annual Vote —The several payments and expenses 
which by tho said “ Seamen’s Fund Winding up Act, 1851,” are charged partly on the said general fund 
therein mentioned, and partly on the consolidated fund of the U. K., shall, except as regards the pay¬ 
ment to the Seamen’s Hospital Society (above mentioned) be provided for by annual votes of par- 
liurnent. — 5 29. 

SEAWORTHY, a term applied to a ship, indicating that she is in every respect iit 
for her voyage. 

It is provided in all charterparlies, that the vessel chartered shall be “tight, stauncli, 
and strong, well apparelled, furnished with an adequate number of men and mariners, 
tackle, p.-ovisions, &c.” If the ship he insufficient in any of these particulars, the 
owners, though ignorant of the circumstance, will be liable for whatever damage may, 
in consequence, he done' to the goods of the merchant; and if an insurance have been 
effected upon her, U will he void. 

But whether the condition df seaworthiness be expressed in the charterparty or not, it 
is always implied. “ In every contract,” said Lord Ellenborough, “ between a person 
holding himself forth as the owner of a lighter or vessel ready to carry goods for hire, 
and the person putting goods on hoarJ;.^ or employing his vessel or lighter (or that 
purpose, it is a term of the contract on tW pa^’t of the lighterman or earlier implied hy 
law, that his vessel is tight, and fit for the pu'.J^POse for which he offers and holds it forth 
^ the public; it is the immediate foundation aad substratum of the contract that it is 
so : the law presumes a promise to that effect on of the tamer, without any actual 

proof} and every reason of sound policy and public>ponvenience requires that it should 
be so.” 

Not only must the ship and furniture be sufficient fcl«f voyage, but she must also 
be furnished with a sufficient number of persons of com^^®”^ ability to navi¬ 

gate her. And for sailing down rivers, out of harbours, V through roads, &c., where 
either by usage or the laws of the country a pilot is required’ ^ P**“^ taken on 

hoard. But no owner or master of a ship shall be answeraHi|® 

by reason of no pilot being on board, unless it shall be provei'4 want of a pilot 

shall have arisen from any refusal to take a pilot on board ; o.” negligence of 

the mastjier in not heaving to, for the purpose of taking on boarui 
ready and offer to take charge of the ship,—(48 Geo. 3. c. 164.) j 

A ship is not seaworthy unless she be provided with all the? documents or papers 
necessary for the manifestation of the ship and cargo. Neither seaworthy, if, 

during war, she be not supplied with the sails required to facilitsi'>i^® escape from an 
enemy, 

“ It is not .sufficient to defeat the liability of the owner, that he know that the 

ship was not seaworthy, for he ought to have known that she w?^® 
chartered her. The sufficiency of the ship is the foundation of contract between 
the parties, and a ship not capable of conveying the goods in a prc l’P^*" ? failure 

of the condition precedent to the whole contract. The seaworthint ®^’P 

a question of fraud or good intention, but it is a positive stipulatioiP ®^*P 

be so; and therefore, although the owner may himself have been 

builder, repairer, &c., if the vessel be, in fact, un-seaworthy, have !r insufficient bottom 
ov unsound timbers, it is a breach of a preliminary condition, and I as such, to 

the contract.” — (Holt's Law of Shipping, 2nd ed. p. 383.) m 

It is only necessary, to guarantee the owners from loss, tl *t thy ship should be sea-* 
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worthy at the time of her departure. She may cease to be so in a few hours, and yet 
they may not be liable. The question to be decided in such cases always is, whether 
the ship’s disability arose from any defect existing in her before her departure, or from a 
cause which occasioned it afterwards. But if a ship, witliin a day or two of her de¬ 
parture, become leaky or founder at sea, or be obliged to put back, without any visible oi 
adequate cause to produce such an effect — such as the starting of a plank or other ac¬ 
cident to which the best ships are liable, and which no human prudence can prevent — 
the fair presumption is that she was not seaworthy when she sailed ; and it will be in¬ 
cumbent on the owners to .show that she was seaworthy at that time. They are liable for 
damage occasioned by every injury arising from any original defect in the ship, or from 
bad stowage ; but they arc not liable for any injury arising from the act of God, the 
king’s enemies, or the perils of the sea. 

It is further to be observed, that how perfect soever a ship may be, yet if, from the 
nature of her construction, or any other cause, slie be incapable of performing the pro¬ 
posed voyage, with the proposed cargo on board, she is not seaworthy. She must he^ in 
all respects. Jit for the trade in which she is meant to he employed. And it is a wholesome 
rule, that the owners should be held to a pretty strict proof of this. 

It has been already observed, that any defect in point of seaworthiness invalidates an 
insurance upon a sliip. There is ndt only an express but an implied warranty in every 
policy, that the ship shall be “tight, staunch, and strong, dec.;” and the reason of this 
is plain. The insurer undertakes to indemnify the insured against the extraordinary and 
unforeseen perils of the sea ; and it would be absurd to suppose that any man would insure 
ag.'iiust those perils, but in confidence that the ship is in a condition to encounter the 
ordinary perils to which every ship must be exposed in the usual course of the proposed 
voyage. 

By the old law of France It wa« directed that every merchant ihip, before her departure fVom the 
place of her outfit, should be iurveyed by certain sea oflBcere appointed for that^purpose, and reported 
to be seaworthy, “ en bon fiat de navigation and that previous to her return, before she took her 
homeward cargo on board, she should be again surveyed. Valin has shown — (Tit. Fret. art. 12.), that 
very little confidence could be placed in these surveys, which, he tells us, were only made upon the 
external parts, for the ship was not unsheathed; and, therefore, her internal and hidden defects could 
not be dlhclnsed. This practice seems now to be abandoned by the French ; at least, there is no allusion 
to It in the Code de Commerce. It is, one should think, much better to leave the question as to the sea- 
worihiiK'Ms of the ship to be ascertained, as in England, after a loss has happened, by an Investigation of 
the true cause of such loss, than to permit so important a question to be decided upon the report of offi¬ 
cers without any motive to inquire careAiliy into her actual condition, a ship may, to all appearance, 
bo perfectly capable of performing a voyage ; and it is only after a loss has happened, that her latent 
defects can be discovered, and her true state at the time of her departure rendered manliest. Indeed, 
the survey made by the French was not deemed a conclusive proof that the ship was, at her departure, 
really seaworthy: it merely raised a presumption that such was the case ; but it was still open to the 
freighter or the insurer to show the contrary. 

For further Information upon this point, the reader is referred to the able and excellent work of Chief 
Justice Abbot (Lord Tenterden) on the Law of Shipping, part iil. c. 3.; Holt on Shipping, part hi. c. 3.; 
and of Mr. Serjeant Marshall on Insurance, booki. c. 5. 3 1. 

SEEDS, in commerce, the grains of several species of gramina. Those of most 
importance are clover seed, flax or linseed, hemp seed, rape seed, tares, mustard se^, 
&c. ; for which, see the respective articles. But it may be useful to subjoin the fol¬ 
lowing 

Account of the Imports and Exports of the Principal Seeds in 1852. 

Imports. 

Anniseed • - cwt. 1,707 2 1 

(Canary - - — 167 2 1( 

Clover . - . 124,628 2 21 

Cummin - - — 1,985 2 <1 

Fenugreek - - — 280 1 21 

Garden, unenume¬ 
rated - - lbs. 109,99.8 

Grau - - - cwi. 18,5.12 2 1( 

UemiHteed • • qra. 8,899 5 

Lenuls - • bushels 232,1.10 

Linseed and Flaxseed qr». 799,401 7 
Mil l et - - - cwt. 51,045 2 18 

SEGARS, OR CIGARS. See Tobacco. 

SENNA (Fr. Sene; Ger. Sennahlater; It. Senna; Sp. Sen; Lat Cassia Senna; 
Arab. Suna). The plant ( Cassia Senna'j which yields the leaves known in commerce 
and the materia medico by the name of senna, is an annual, a native of Upper Egypt, 
and Bernou in Central Africa. The senna, after being collected in Upper Egypt, 
is packed up in bales, and sent to Boullac, where it is mixed with other leaves, some of 
which are nearly equally good, while others are very inferior. After being mixed, it is 
repacked in bales at Alexandria, and sent to Europe. A great deal of senna is imported 
from Calcutta and Bombay, under the name of East India senna ; but it is originally 
brought to them from Arabia. — ( Thomson's Dispensatory.) Senna is very extensively 
used in medicine. In 1852, the imports and exports of senna amounted respectively to 
326,965 and 196,399 lbs. The duty of 1*. Sd. per lb. on its being imported, after being 
reduced in 1832 to 6</., and in 1842 to \d, per lb., was wholly repealed in 1845. 

4 F2 
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SHAGREEN. -- SHAWLS. 


SHAGREEN (Gcr. Schaqrin; It. Chagrin f Rus. Schagrim Schagren), a kind of 
grained leather, used for various purposes in the arts. It is extensively manufactured 
at Astrakhan in Russia.—(See Tookes Russia^ vol. iii. p. 403.) 

SHAMMY OR CHAMOIS LEATHER (Ger. Fr. Chamois; It. Ca- 

moscioj Rus. Smschaniiif Koshi)^ a kind of leather dressed in oil, or tanned, and much 
esteemed for its softness, pliancy, and capability of bearing soap without hurt. The real 
shammy is j)repared of the skin of the chamois goat. But leather prepared from the 
skins of the common goat, kid, and sheep, is frequently substituted in its stead. 

SHARKS’ FINS, form a regular article of trade to China; and are collected for 
this purpose in every country from the eastern shore of Africa to New Guinea. In the 
Canton Price Currents they are as regularly quoted as tea or opium; and the price of 
late years has been, according to quality, from 15 to 18 dollars per picul, equal to from 
50.'*. to 60s. per cwt. 

SHAWLS (Ger. Schalen; Fr. Chaht Chalesj It. Shavali; Sp. (SirAara/os), articles 
of line wool, silk, or wool and silk, manufactured after the fashion of a large hand¬ 
kerchief, used in female dress, llie finest shawls are imported from India, where they 
are highly esteemed, and cost from 50 to 300 guineas. But the British shawls manu¬ 
factured at Norwich, I*aislcy, and particularly Edinburgh, have recently been very 
much improved ; and though still inferior in point of quality to the finest specimens 
brought from the East, they look well, and are much cheaper, nic native shawl ma¬ 
nufacture is of very considerable value and importance. 

Caslunere Shawls. — The shawl manufacture is believed to have originated In the valley of Casli- 
nii>re, the ancient Caspira, in the north-west of India, between the 34th and 35th degrees of N. 
latitude, and the 73d and 7(ith degrees of K. longitude. Though not so flourishing as it once was, tlie 
inamilacture is still prosecuted In this province to a very considerable extent. The shawls arc the very 
b(*8t that are made, possessing unequalled rtneness, delicacy, and warmth. They are formed of the inner 
hair of a variety of the common goat (capra htreus), reared on the cold dry table land of Tinbet, elevated 
from 14,000 to l(t,000 feet above tiio level of the sea. The goat thrives sufficiently well in many other 
countries ; but in the sultry pl.iins of tlimtostan it has hardly more hair than a greyliound ; and though 
in htgher latitinles the hair i.s more abundaht. It is for the most part shaggy and coarse. It is only in the 
intensely cold and dry climate of 'I'hiliet that it yields the pcciiliHrly soft woolly hair tliat constitut<*s tlie 
material of the Indian sliawl. W'e do not, thorelorc, suppose that the efforts to naturalise the shawl-goat 
in Franco will turn out \ycll. On the contrary, we believe the chances of success would be about equal 
W(‘re an attempt made to breed beavers In a hot country, without water, or camels in a moist country, 
free from heat and drought. 

The inner or fine wool is covered over .and protected by a quantity of long shaggy hair, which is, of 
course, carefully separated from it before it is manufactured. 

'J’lio genuine shawl wool has been imported into this country ; .and the finest Edinburgh and Paisley 
shawls liave been produced from it. But it must be admitted that shawls have nowhere been made 
that can come, as resiiects quality, into successful competition with those of Cashmere. The manu. 
facture has been esbabiished at Delhi and Lahore for some years ; hut notwithstanding it is carried on 
1)} native Cashmerians, and though tlie inatentd employed b<* quite the same, the f.ibrics arc said to want 
the fineness of those made hi Cashmere, and to have a degenerated, coarse appearance. It is difficult to 
account for this superiority. It h.as been ascribed to some peculiar quality of the water in tlu* valley of 
<. ashmere ; but it is most jirohabiy owing to a variety of circumstances, which, though each may apjiear 
of little importance, collectivelv give a cliaracter to the iiiHiuilacture. 

The following details as to the manufacture of Cashmere sliawls have been extracted from an English 
paper ])ublished at Delhi: — 

“ The great mart for the wool of which shawls are made, is at Kilghet, which is said to he a dopend- 
eifCy ot l.aduk, and situated ‘20 days’ jounn’y f'lom the northern boundaries of Cashmere. There are ‘2 
kinds of it.- that which can be readily dyed is white; the other Bort is of an asliy colour, whii h b^ing 
with difficulty changed, or, at least, Improved by art, is generally woven of its natural hue. About ‘2 lbs. 
of either are obtained from a single goat once a year. After the down has been carefully separated from 
llr> hairs. It is repeatedly \\ ashed with rice starch. This process is reckoned important ; and it is to iho 
quality of the water of their valley that the t’aslimeriaus attribute the peculiar and inimitable fim’iiess of 
the fabrics produced there. At Kilghet the best raw wool is 5ohi for about 1 rupee a pound. By the pre¬ 
paration and washing referred to, it loses and the remainder being spun, 3 rupees’ v\ cight of the thiead 
is considered worth 1 rupee. 

“ .Sliawls are made of various forms, size, and borders, which are wrought separately, witli the view 
of adapting them to the diit'erent markets. Those sent to Turkey used to be of tlie softest and most 
delicate texture. Carpets and counter))anes .are fabricated of the hair or coarser part of tlie wool. Erortt 
a variety of causes, among otlier.s the destruction of the Janissaries, who dressed much in shawls, the 
loss of royalty in Cabul, and the ruined finances of Lucknow, it Is certain that the demand lor this 
elegant commodity lias greatly declined of late years. Under the RIogul emperors, Cashmere found 
woik for 3O,0CO shawl looms. In the time of the Afghan kings, the number decreased to 18.000. 
There are now not more than 6,000 employed. I should attribute little of this diminution to the sale of 
English imitations among the Asiatic nations. When these counterfeits first appoared, the pretty pat¬ 
terns and brilliancy of the colours took the fancy of seme, but their great inferiority in the softness and 
warmtli which marks the gtmuine sli.'iwl, soon caused the new article to be neglected. 

“ I'he average value of shawls exported from Oashtnere amounts annually to 1,800,000 rupees. Runjeet 
Singh took ^ in kind as part of the gross revenue of the province, which was about 25 lacs a year. He 
is said to have sold | of what he thus received, and to have kept the remainder for his own court. Of 
those disposed of by him and left for sale in tlie v-alley, 7 lacs’ worth went to Bombay and Western 
India ; 3 to Hindostan, chiefly Oude; ^ a lac each to Calcutta, Cabul, Herat, and Balk, whence some 
were carried to neighbouring countricB. 

“ A curious calculation of the successive exactions, from Cashmere to Bombay inclusive, which mag¬ 
nify the price of shawls, is herewith subjoined. 

“ Actual cost for materials and labour in making a pair of reel shawls: — 


Four Funruk.tbad seers of wool - 
('Ic.inlng, washing, and fiplnnlng 
JbtinK - - « 

Wages to weavers • • 


Duties on the sale and Importation to J-'d. re. 

C•^hmere - - - - 14 

On the thread - - - - 8 4 

While the fahrir Is in the loom - - Itii O 

Fees to tbuwdricH, brokers, assessors, 5ic. - 35 O 


Total 


Total amount of duties in Cashmere 


171 IS 
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Duties from Cashmere to Amrltelr 
From Amrltslr to ikunbay 
At Hoinbay ... 

Total from Amrltair to Bombay 


Total from Kilghet to Bombay, 171 18 and 85 ISJ = 852 SOX 
I’nmecoKt ..... 337 14 

Proportion of carriage - - - - O 12 

Insurance - . - - - 21 0 

Total cost • . - 610 66i 


" A pair of such shawls'mtght sell for 500 rupees at A mrit■,ir, 
and in Bombay for !>tK). The amount of the imports, and tlie 
sums levied by each government, will appear more In relief if 
staled as they atiect a camel-load in its progress. It consists 
of 144 cutcha niHiiiuU, and contains, at an average, 
shawls of different kinds, valued, on reaching Bombay, at 
28,500 Fumikabatl rut>ees. 

“ The goviTninent of Lahore exacts Fd. rs. 1,564 6 ; Pa- 
tialah, 61 0; Bikeiieer, 4.5 (); Joudpore, 121 4; Jihown- 
uggur, 20 0; — total levied by native princes, l,80y 0; 

Ikmibay, 10 per cent. ad. valorem) 2,850 0." 


SHEEP (Ger. Schqfe; Fr. Brehis, BStes ^ lainCf Moutons; It. Pecore; Sp. Pccora, 
Ovejas ; Rus. Owz'u; Lat. Oves). Of the domestic animals belonging to Great Britain, 
sheep, with the exception of horses, and, perhaps, cattle, are by far the most important. 
They can be reared in situations and upon soils where other animals would not live. 
They afford a large supply of food, and one of the principal materials of clothing. 
Wool has long been a staple commodity of this country, and its manufacture employs 
an immen.se number of people. “ 'Ilic dressed skin,” says Mr. Pennant, “ forms 
difFerent parts of our apparel; and is used for covers of books. The entrails, properly 
prepared and twisted, serve for strings for various musical instruments. Hie bones, 
calcined (like other bones in general), form materials for tests for the refiner. Hie 
milk is thicker than that of cows, and consequently yields a greater quantity of butter 
and cheese ; and in .some places is so rich, that it will not produce the cheese without 
a mixture of water to make it part from the whey. The dung is a remarkably rich 
manure; insomuch that the folding of sheep is become too useful a branch of husbandry 
for the farmer to neglect. To conclude ; whether we consider the advantages that result 
from this animal to individuals in particular, or to these kingdoms in general, we may, 
with Columella, consider this, in one sense, as the first of the domestic (juadnqicds.” * 
.— (Pennant's British Zoology.^ The importation of sheep was prohibited until 1842 
when they were admitted on payment of duties, (j^hcep 3.v. a Iiead, lambs 2s.), which 
were repealed in 1846. (See Cattle.) During the first 11 months of 1853, 224,‘.;:29 
sheep and lambs were imported. 


■|’hc tollow ii)}? 'Fable oxliibits h compendious view of the more prominent characteristics of the principal 
bleeds o( bliecj) in (Ireat Ibitain. 


Namc« of Bructls. 


1. Tevswater 
1 . liiilculii • 

i. l)i^lllcy, or New Leicef,tL*r 
1. Cotswold - 
i. llonmey Marsh 
!. Uarlraoor, or Brampton 
’. Kxntoor - 
1. Hl,.( k faced, or Heath 
I. Herefonl, Kyclaiid 
I. Morf, Shroptihlre • 

. Dor^et 
I. Wills 
1- Berks 
. South Down 
Norf.ilk - 

^ Herd wick - . 

. Cheviot 
. Dun-faced 
. Shetland • 

. S)>aiiish - 
. Ditto, cross 


No horns 
No horns 
No horns 
No horns 
No horns 
No horns 
Honietl 
Horned 
No horns 
Horned 
Hornesl 
Horned 
No horns 
No horns 
Horned 
Horned 
No horns 
No horns 
No hoi IIS 
Kaiiis horn'd 


VX’hile face and logs 
XV’iiite f.K e and legs 
■White Pico and h gs 
■U’hito Pico and logs 
White face and logs 
While Pico and le^s 
White f.ice and legs 
Bla< k face and legs 
■VV'hito Pice and legs 
Itl.u'k and speckled 
White and speckled 
White and speckled 
lllack and wYiite 
.Siieckicd and white 
Hinck and w hlle 
Speckled and white 
XVhite face and legs 
Dun f.ice ami legs 
X'arlous coloured ditto 
White - 


Long wool 

l,oMg wool 
Long wool ffine) 
Long wool (fine) 
laalg wool (hue) 
Long wool I hue) 
Long wool ^coarse) 
Long wool (coarse) 
Short wool (line) 

Hhoii wool (line) 
Short wool (line) 
Short wool (mid.) 
Long wool • 
Short wo.il 
Muut wool 
Short wool 
Short wool 
Short wo()l 
Fine cottony - 
Short wool (su|)er.) 
S hort wool (line) 


Wgt. oflWelhrs. Age 
Fleece. |>er4Jr. killed. 


For details as to the number of sheep, the quantity and quality of wool, &c., see 
Wool. 

SHERRY. Sec Wine. 

SHIPS. Nautical men apply the term ship to distinguish a vessel having 3 masts, 
each consisting of a lower mast, a topmast, and top-gallant mast, with their appro¬ 
priate rigging. In familiar language, it is usually employed to distinguish any large 
vessel, however rigged: but it is also frequently used as a general designation for all 
vessels navigated with sails; and it is in this sense that we now emjiloy it. 

Merchant Ships. — It is hardly possible to divide merchant ships into classes, at least 
with any degree of precision. Their size, shape, the mode of their rigging, &c. depend 
not merely on the particylar trade for which they are destined, but on the varying 
tastes and fancies of their owners. The ships employed in the China and India trade 
are the largest and finest merchantmen belonging to this country ; those in the West 
India trade rank next; then follow the whale ships, those engaged in the trade to the 
Baltic and Canada, the Mediterranean, the coasting trade, &c. 

The reader will find, in the articles Navigation Laws, and Rkgi.strv, an account 
of the peculiar privileges enjoyed by British ships, the conditions and formalities 


* Post tnajores quadrupedes ovilH pccorls secunda ratio Pst; qu» pnma sit si ad maguitudlnem utllU 
tails referas. _ Nam id prsacipue contra frigoris violontiam protegit, corporibusque nosiris liberallora 

E raebet velamina; et etiam elegantiam tnensas jucundis et numerosis dapibus exornat— (De lie liutiicS. 
b. vU. cap. 9.) 
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necessary to be observed in order to acquire and preserve those privileges, the mode 
of transferring property in ships, &c. And in the articles Charterpakty, Freight, 
Master, Owners, Seamen, Seaworthy, 8cc. the law with respect to ships and ship 
owners, in their capacity of carriers or public servants, and the reciprocal duties and 
obligations of the masters and crews, is pretty fully expounded. In this place, therefore, 
we .sliall content ourselves with laying before the reader some official statements ex¬ 
hibiting the progress and present magnitude of the mercantile navy of Great Britain. 

Increase of Shipping in England. — It would be to no purpose, even if our limits per¬ 
mitted to enter into any details with respect to the shijiping of England, previously to 
the Revolution. Those who wish to examine the subject, will find most of the scattered 
notices of contemporary writers collected by Anderson, in his “ Chronological History 
of Commerce.*’ Hie mercantile navy of England first became considerable in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; and gradually increased under her successors, James I, and Charles I. 
At the Restoration, the British shipping cleared outwards amounted to 9.5,266 ton?; 
but such was the increase of navigation during the reigns of Charles II. and James II., 
that, at the Revolution, the British ships cleared outwards amounted to 190,533 tons. 
The war terminated by the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, checked this progres.s. But 
commerce and navigation have steadily advanced, with the exception of 2 short periods 
during the war of 1739, and the American war, from the beginning of last century 
down to the present day. 

'Ilie first really authentic account of the magnitude of the commercial navy of England 
was obtained in 1701-2, from returns to circular letters of the commissioners of cus¬ 
toms, issued in January of that year. From these it appears that there belonged, at 
the period in question, to all the ports of England and Wales, 3,281 vessels, measuring 
(or rather estimated to measure) 261,222 tons, and carrying 27,196 men and 5,660 guns. 
Of these there belonged to 




VesseU. 

Tons. 

1 Men. 1 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

[ Men. 

I»ndon m 


5fi0 

84,882 

10.or,.5 1 Hull 

115 

7,.5(14 

187 

Briittol 


ICi.'i 

17..5.58 

2,.5.vj Whitby 

no 

8,‘^02 

571 

Yfirinouth * 


145 

9,<JI4 

(»r>8 I.iverjMmI • » 

102 

8,61!) 

1,101 

Exett r 

■ 

I'il 

7,107 

1 078 l| Scarborough*- 

100 

6.800 

606 


None of the other ports had 100 vessels; and there is some mistake in the returns as to the tonnage 
assigned to Newcastle and Ipswich. Of the Hull vessehs, HO were at the time hud up, which accounts for 
the* small number of men in that port. — ( Maepherson's Annals of Commerce^ anno 1701.) 

The Table No. V. (sec p. 11G7.) ofthe Hritish and foreign shipping cleared outwards from IGG.^to IHIl, 
both inclusive, is taken from the last edition of Chalmers's Comparative Ksiimate. It gives a very. 
rr)niplete view of the progicss of the navigation of the country ; and from the attention paid by the author 
to such subjects, and the facilities which his situation in the Board of Trade gave fur acquiring au¬ 
thentic information, its accuracy may be depended on. 

I. Colonial .Shipping. — A Return of the Number and Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels re¬ 
gistered on the 31st of December, 1860, at each of the Ports of the Colonies of the U. Kingdom : 
distinguisliiiig between those under and those above Fifty Tons Register, and between Sailing aim 
Steam Vessels. 


Countries. 

Bailing Vessels. 

Steam Vessels. 

Under 50 Tons. 

Above 60 Tons. 

Under 50 Tuns. 

Above 50 Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 
















7 

192 

2 

218 









42 

809 

14 

1,263 









5 

1.58 

33 

4,596 

. 

• 

1 

240 

Mauritius 




61 

1,724 

41 

4,885 



2 

171 
















210 

.5,394 

140 

20,834 

8 

272 

12 

1,676 





46 

1,049 

13 

1,561 



3 

218 





81 

2,125 

90 

15,106 

S 

87 







26 

654 

19 

3,562 

1 

44 



New Zealand 




88 

1,763 

26 

1,530 





1 Amukica. 











British Northern Colonies : — 















421 

12,970 

418 

38,899 









220 

7,384 

342 

52,161 

15 

540 

66 

9,.597 

New Brunswick 




451 

10,212 

357 

110,085 

5 

136 

14 

1,.5.73 

Nora .Scotia - 




1,519 

4.5,114 

945 

109,476 

2 

72 

1 

3‘JO 





350 

10,809 

166 

13,204 





IViiice Edward Island 



177 

4,755 

132 

23,120 


» • 


57 

BritUh West Indies 
















73 

985 











26 


12 

910 









19 







1 

Urenadm 




46 



671 









86 

2.296 

7 





Monticmt • 





89 


52 




i 

Nerts - 




HU 








St. Christopher 




■a 





1 


I 





16 

420 

1 

264 





Kt. Vincent - 




31 

561 

5 

620 





'J'obago 




4 

104 







Tortola 




6.5 

246 







Trinidad 




61 

909 

3 

289 

1 

49 



Hahamat 




126 

2,558 

18 

1,420 





Bermuda • 




19 

670 

33 

2,752 




1 69 

Domerara 




35 

965 

9 

696 



1 


Berblce 

• 


_ 

10 


4 

292 

1 

99 
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SHIPS. 

H. Statement of the Shipping employed In the Trade of the U. Kingdom, exhibiting the Number, 
Tonnage, and Crews of Vessels that entered inwards and cleared outwards (including their repeated 
Voyages), separating British from Foreign Vesse.4, and distinguishing the Trade of each Country, 
in 1849. 


Couutrted.' 

Inwards. 

Outward*. 

BritUh. 

Foreign. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Europe, viz.: — 


SAtp*. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

SMps. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

S^/pt. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Skips. 

Tons. 

CretPs. 

Ku^ia 


S.S.'iO 

490,68.3 

21,35.5 

313 

8.3,591 

3,608 

1,714 

349,970 

15,879 

30,5 

60,188 

2,753 

Sweden 


150 

18,542 

863 

55.5 

92,877 

4,527 

13^ 

17,293 

867 

360 

47,978 

2,576 

Norway 


1C 

691 

50 

858 

126,56(1 


33 

.5,.52C 

24.3 

975 

142,297 

7,186 

Ilenmnrk 


49.1 

6.3,268 

8,49.5 

1,945 

14(>,067 

9,446 

99.5 

13(.,2ti2 

6,746 

3,276 

.306,324 

17,575 

Pruitsla - • 


1,401 

196,199 

9.053 

783 

139,815 

6,489 

1,10.5 

153,761 

7,4.33 

690 

122,142 

.5,701 

Germany - 


l,41!J 

285,084 

14,194 

1,.391 

1.34,1.32 

8,3.30 

1,.521 

321,178 

1.5,410 

1,490 

128,4.31 

8,209 

Holland » 


1,7.^1 

292,90') 

17,798 

1,224 

118,719 

7,0OG 

1,512 

216,081 

14,4.50 

1,044 

81,701 

6,009 

Hclfcium 


l,<i07 

136,021 

9,76.3 

616 

99,043 

6,40.3 

7.35 

1(H),477 

8,437 

518 

76,03.3 

5,421 

France 


4,M» 

503,254 

87,091 

4,034 

338,719 

26,418) 

3,887 

492,810 

36,412 

3,952 

323.379 

26,825 

Portui;al, Proper - 


4.'>.’! 

46,229 

2.791 

99 

8,941 

9or. 

464 

61,.508 

.3,171 

221 

35,.320 

2,035 

A itorea 


856 

21,126 

1,521 

17 

1,.521 

168 

264 

22,11.3 

1,671 

8 

73» 

72 

M ideira - 



5,.342 

.323 

4 

.566 

36 

51 

11,2.37 

714 

2 

.32,3 

IT) 

Spain, Continental 


481 

47,985 

2,896 

9.3 

12,3.58 

865 

7.30 

109,504 

6,613 

275 

4.5,618 

2,629 



7 

684 

34 

6 

730 

48 

5 

480 

30 

7 

1,077 

65 

GibralUr - 


551 

J2.275 

l,.37C 

2 

182 

10 

203 

.32,479 

2,551 

27 

5,152 

216 

luly 


572 

92,210 

4.73S 

241 

66,935 

3,017 

766 

129,475 

6,621 

.392 

99,1.35 

4,.595 

Malta 


56 

10,224 

623 




121 

25,748 

1,207 

131 

28,054 

1,.380 

Ionian Idanda 


7S 

10,23.3 

588 

1 

3.32 

14 

44 

7,017 

370 

24 

7,187 

311 

KinK<loin of firceue 


106 

14,406 

773 

71 

20,408 

951 

71 

10,2.50 

.562 

3S 

11,107 

5.36 

TurEuli ilomtninna 


449 

9.3,.351 

4,803 

12 

3,172 

141 

320 

70,03) 

.3,821 

114 

30,542 

1,39.3 

1 VVultachid and Moldavia - 

121 

20,787 

1,014 

118 

30,309 

1,307 

67 

8,180 

462 

5 

1,148 

, 65 

H^ria and Palestine 


25 

3,068 

195 




44 

6,686 

.304 

4 

892 

43 

Africa, rlz.; — 
















275 

86,691 

3.929 




111 

41.1(H) 

2,110 

.39 

8,771 

4tH) 

Tritmll, Tuni«, and Algiers 

a 

45.3 

23 


509 

16 

27 

6,172 

247 

19 

4,300 

196 

Mnroixo 


32 

3,072 

213 




20 

2,4,-.9 

1.32 




11. Poss. on the Gambia 


11 

2,161 

• 127 




12 

1.852 

115 




Sierra Leone 


35 

11,964 

515 




45 

14,991 

0.58 




H. Poss. on tiold Coast 


2C 

3,280 

173 




26 

4,3Sh 

219 




Fernando Po 


2 

415 

25 




2 

(>7‘ 

31 

1 

481 

18 

WVstern co.ast » 


90 

27,19.3 

I,63t 




lOf 

29,067 

1,720 

S 

2,018 

110 

1 lape of Good Hope 


4C 

9,6 .*2 

475 




102 

25,0.32 

1,321 




Eastern co.tst 


1 

17.5 

13 


•416 

33 

2 

.54.'' 

2.3 

1 

.30( 

.30 

('ape Verd Islandi 



,317 


1 

97 

t 

5 

1.3( 

5,3 

2 

842 

35 

Mauritiuh • 


110 

36,533 

1,002 




.56 

17,934 

78‘i 




Other Place* 





2 

285 

H 

26 

7,.327 

340 

7 

1,872 

82 

Asia and A ustralia, viz.; - 














Aden 


1 

31.3 

10 




3,5 

19,18i 

698 




Persia 


.5 

6.31 

3.3 




2 

340 

19 




K. I. Comp, territories 


398 

225,0.30 

10,280 




41.5 

2.30,.102 

10,382 

3 

1,.535 

.5.5 

SmKnpurc - 


31 

1.3,28.3 

500 




48 

1(>,911 

731 

.3 

1,090 

53 

< 'eylon 


49 

20,125 

843 

. 



.5.5 

19,793 

8.55 




.lava 


10 

4,119 

177 


488 

20 

1.3 

5,59.3 

210 

10 

3,975 

169 

Pbilippine Island* 


15 

6,8.39 

28.5 




4 

1,799 

70 


4,031 

189 

Other islands 


1 

42.3 

26 







2 

936 

.39 

China 


83 

37,688 

1,023 




.33 

15,294 

*616 


.389 

16 

Honir Kong 


1.5 

6,720 

.3(8) 




38 

1.5,.575 

714 

2 

1,083 

48 

New Soutti Wale* 


76 

34,273 

1,505 




1.39 

72,891 

3,.5()7 




West Australia 


1 

.311 

13 




3 

988 

44 




South Australia - 


41 

1.5,781 

681 




SO 

40,974 

2,047 




Van Diemen'* Land 


18 

6,508 

284 

1 . 



35 

1.5,350 

8.3.3 




New Zealand 


4 

1,70.3 

02 




22 

10,.30.5 

5'22 




.South .Sea Islands - 



173 

13 





311 

14 

1 

98 

8 

America, viz.; — 














Hnti.b North Colonies 


2,2.52 

877,.588 

80,949 

2 

746 

20 

1,003 

616,7.51) 

24,417 


1,088 

S3 

llritish West Indie* 


7 50 

205,218 

10,321 




828 

210,927 

12,788 

2 

348 

20 

Foreign West Indie* 


310 

82,040 

.3,79.5 

100 

21,677 

1,161 

3l(. 

81,518 

3,9.3.5 

1.51 

.37,125 

1,817 

United State* 


711 

420,107 

16,.579 

850 

569,86.5 

17,715 

1,009 

557,313 

22,,560 

1,00,S 

040,282 

2(4,4.52 

Mexico 


31 

1.5,140 

1,228 

2 

670 

31 

61 

14,718 

910 

1 

680 

20 

(Central America • 


35 

7,705 

391 




9 

2,131 

97 




New Granada 


3.5 

14.099 

1,049 




40 

12,788 

539 

1 

290 

13 

VenezuflB • 


8 

1,3.54 

71 

8 

1,664 

85 

15 

2,8.35 

148 

14 

2,807 

148 

Ecuador 


2 

516 

2.5 










Hra/il 


285 

71,872 

3,512 

24 

5,4.35 

267 

318 

82,716 

4,002 

91 

24,949 

1,113 

Uruguay 


4 

779 

40 




10 

2,298 

112 

4 

7-9 

37 

lluenos Ayres 


12.5 

28,753 

1,.352 

3 

680 

.30 

114 

24,8(M) 

1.271 

4 

1,011 

51 

Chili 


47 

16,1.56 

082 

2 

616 

<30 

1.59 

60,042 

2,717 

4 

8.37 

49 

Peru 


140 

63,399 

2,4.38 

1 

400 

16 

71 

28,110 

1,179 

2 

516 

27 

Patagonia - 


4 

1,219 

54 










Whale Fisherie* 


46 

11,346 

1,612 




.58 

"11,777 

2,204 




Guernsey and Jersey 


1,695 

143,590 

10,916 

*40 

4,109 

262 

1,342 

110.906 

9,3.32 

10 

570 

.36 

Other Ptiices - 


- 




- 


6 

1,709 

107 

1 

418 

60 

Total 


2.3,646 

4,884,210 

21.5,71.3 

13,426 

2,035.690 

106,679 

22..328 

4,78,5,428 

218,028 

15,275 

2,299,000 

120,0,35 


III. Statement of the Number, Tonnage, and Crews of Vessels (including their repealed Voyages), that 
entered Inwards to, and cleared Outwards from, the several Ports of tlie United Kingdom, from and 
to Foreign Parts, during each of the Three Years ending Jith January, isr^o. 



Years. 

British and Irish Vessels. 

Foreign Vessel*. 

Total. 



Vessels. 

Ton*. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vesi,els. 

Tons. 

Crews. 1 

Inward* • 

11847 
< 1848 
0848 

21,017 

21,78,3 

23,646 

4,912,094 

4,565,5.33 

4,884,210 

252,808 

23.3,932 

245.71.3 

14,789 

13,100 

13,426 

2,253,9.39 
I,9<i0,ll2 
2,035,(.90 

118,.326 
103,532 
106,679 

38,806 
.34,8 .3 
37,072 

7,196,033 
6,.52.5,94 5 
•!,919,900 

•'171,1.34 : 
3.37.164 1 
352,392 1 

Outwards - 

(1817 
< 1848 
(1849 

22,669 

21,177 

22,328 

4,770,-370 

4,721,027 

4,785,428 

249,818 
24 4,971 
248,028 

15,256 

13,645 

15,275 

2,.3l2,7n.3 

2,0.56.654 

2,299,060 

119,464 

106,822 

120,0.35 

37,925 

51,822 

37,603 

7,083,163 

6,78)1,681 

7,084,488 

.369,282 
.351,79.3 ( 
368,06.3 . 
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SHIPS. 


V. A Return of the Number and Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels registered on the 31 st of 
December, 1850. at each of the Ports of Great Britain and Ireland, including the Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands; distinguishing between thbse under and those above Fifty Tons Register, and 
between Sailing Vessels and Steam Vessels.(Par/. Paper, No. 155. Sess. 1851.) 



1 Sailing Vessels. 

1 Steam Vessels. | 


Ports. 

1 Undor 50 tons. 

1 Above 50 tons. 

I Under 50 torts. 

I Above 50 tons, j 


Vessels. 

Tonnage 

Vessels. 

I'onnage 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 




105 

9,021 





AberystwUh 



108 

3,437 








20 

684 

37 

4,995 








55 

1,919 

33 

3.001 








145 

4,447 

112 

16,17: 





Berwick 



28 

915 

30 

2,4.3J 



1 

219 

Bideford 



53 

1.663 

87 

9,.35: 




74 

Boston 



120 

6.188 

67 

2.0.37 

2 

48 



Hrldi^wnter 



59 

2,206 

71 

10,504 

2 

31 






1 

25 

16 

1,9.31 





liriMtol 



1.36 

4,140 

1.39 

34,7.36 

11 

280 

20 

3,528 

<3arnarron 



98 

3.086 

121 

10,519 



1 

88 

1 Pwllheli 



81 

2,510 

109 

10,002 





Cardiir 



20 

541 

36 

4,811 

8 

189 

4 

979 

Cardigan 

Carlisle 



137 

4,012 

107 

9,8<jc 







15 

471 

26 

2.534 


17 


53 

Chepstow 



40 

1,090 

14 

1,362 

1 

1 

Cluster 



58 

2,147 

58 

4.1.3S 

3 

119 

2 

192 

Chichester 



28 

624 

11 

1,352 





Clay 



121 

2,553 

72 

6,474 

1 

18 



Colchester 



194 

4,452 

65 

5,900 





Cowes 



119 

3,005 

47 

5,825 





Dartmouth 



178 

4,943 

266 

28,755 

1 

19 



Deal 



17 

310 






Dorer 



6.3 

1,743 

25 

2,816 



3 

161 

Exeter 



43 

1,208 

1.39 

I7si.30 





Falmouth 



45 

1,21.5 

66 

6.017 


14 



F avers) 1 am 



229 

4,060 

60 

7,9.30 


9 






13 

364 

2 

196 



3 

739 

Powey 



.37 

1,208 

loo 

9,516 





Pnikstone 



5 

109 

.3 

275 





(Tiiiitshorough 



10 

428 

5 

410 

1 

49 

1 

.56 

Gloucester 



275 

7,8.3.'> 

62 

7,376 

t 

34 

2 

177 

(toole 



201 

8..'>I7 

311 

24,.361 

2 

27 

G 

521 

Grimsby 



55 

1,.598 

5 

811 

1 

24 



Hartlepool 



4 

69 

108 

22,079 

4 

71 



Harwich 



71 

2,118 

48 

.3,972 





Hull 



195 

7,118 

2.38 

53,354 

8 

213 

26 

6,930 

Ipswich 



60 

1,416 

132 

13,419 

3 

8.3 

1 

94 

I.ancas(er 



34 

1,272 

5.3 

4.91!) 

1 

4 2 

1 

1.34 

lilverpool 

J.lanelly 



218 

7,492 

1,497 

495.732 

23 

895 

70 

10,516 



52 

936 

36 

3,392 

3 

62 


Carmarthen 



9 

215 

1 

61 





Lyme 




146 

12 

1,194 





]l/.tl<loti 



47 

1,517 

128 

17,474 

2 

26 

J 

194 



110 

3,105 

49 

4,7.35 





Marvitort 



28 

895 

102 

17,361 

1 

15 



Milford 



75 

2,110 

67 

7.3.34 

1 

48 

1 

100 

Newcastle 



110 

3,139 

803 

193,227 

130 

2,312 

8 

1,518 

Newhaven 



10 

216 

It 

1,620 



New|K>rt 



18 

699 

65 

11,921 


31 

2 

110 

Padktow 



63 

2,271 

62 

5.927 





Penzance 



28 

731 

70 

.8,467 





Plymouth 



235 

6,937 

200 

31,519 

3 

69 

2 

266 

Poole 



42 

1,211 

78 

12,928 

1 

22 



Portsmouth 



169 

4,307 

73 

9,560 

1 

46 

4 

234 

Preston 



80 

i 3,t)93 

42 

3,861 

3 

8.3 

3 

456 

Kainsgate 



137 

3,689 

32 

2,984 

1 

10 

2 

308 

Rochester 



S22 

10,927 

6.3 

7,405 

2 

66 

2 

142 

*^Jla«tlng» 



47 

35 

1,227 

723 

38 

n 

.3,939 

1,0.34 





Saint Ives 



60 

1,.367 

91 

8,826 



3 

601 

Scarborough 



50 

1,543 

138 

51,18.3 





Follly 



15 

392 

46 

1 6,131 





Snleidt 



9 

317 

645 

1 135,676 

49 

907 

1 

2.59 

Shorehara 



60 

934 

53 

9,162 




Southampton 



1.39 

3,531 

69 

9,312 

10 

344 

14 

2,IC1 

Stockton 



. 15 

4.30 

141 

26,.357 

26 

.361 

Sunderland 



77 

2,216 

891 

20.3,004 

32 

584 



Swansea 



75 

2,228 

99 

16,8.36 


169 

7 

618 

Truro 



11 

390 

36 

3,463 





Weymouth 



30 

852 

5.3 

6,022 



1 

61 

Whitby 

WliUenaven 



46 

1,608 

351 

61,258 

1 

4.5 





13 

406 

202 

33,719 

1 

37 

4 

937 

Workington 



2 

66 

100 

18,444 




Wislieaclt 



35 

1,288 

81 

10,108 

S 

59 

1 

63 

Woudbridge 



31 

1,004 

41 

3,112 




Yarmouth 



326 

9,436 

3.33 

36,595 

5 

87 

5 

698 

la>ndon 



710 

23,154 

2,009 

580,223 

112 

3,656 

221 

6t 60 


Total, England 

6,675 

202,424 

11,718 

2,410,160 

470 

11,423 

425 

97,283 

Scotland t 









Aberdeen 



29 

918 

*39 

46,884 

4 

117 

12 

4,619 


•te 


15 

32 

449 

l/)29 

36 

63 

6,1,52 

15,005 

i 

25 

1 

4 

70 

.302 

Anstruther 



40 

1.216 

10 

857 




62 

Arbroath 



21 

937 

101 

12,572 




Banff 



36 

1,124 

98 

10,222 





Borrowstonew 



37 

1,150 

42 

4,376 





r'ampbelton n 



20 

535 


681 



2 

259 

Dumfries 



89 

2,936 

57 

7,752 




Dundee 



43 

1,471 

296 

.55,617 

2 

59 

8 

1,481 

[llostpiw 



78 

2,513 

' 346 

120,284 

14 

499 

74 

17,445 

732 

(jeangemouth 

Greenock 



8 

218 

.321 

6,131 

42 

208 

6,849 

69,787 

4 

2 

HI 

47 

4 

1 n verness 



149 

.3,727 

9t» 

7452 




Irvine 



42 

1,151 

82 

16,844 



t 

79 

Kirkaldy 



V* 

1,197 

35 

8,608 




Kirkwall 



24 

573 

27 

2,994 

1 

29 



I.elth 



85 

2,4.38 

102 

16,9.32 

8 

149 

15 

3,641 

I.erwiek 



64 

1,263 

10 

962 


Montrose 



21 

912 

92 

13,737 

- - 

- • 

* 2 

1 147 
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PorU. 

Sailing Vatscls. 

1 Steam Vessels. 

Under 50 Tom. 

Above 50 Tons. 

1 Under 50 Tons. 

I Above 50 Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

VesseU. 

Tonnage 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

ScOTliAND COtUitltud, 









Perth ... 

11 

349 

60 

5,569 

1 

19 



PeUrhead ... 

9 

276 

26 

5,892 





Port G lasgovr • • . 

46 

1,801 

31 

11,228 

1 

39 

5 

.395 

Stornoway ... 

41 

1,126 

12 

1,099 

. 

• 

1 

215 

Striinraor ... 

US 

821 

6 

842 





Wick 

ai 

688 

18 

1,47.5 





Wigtown ... 

47 

1,579 

21 

2,072 

- 


1 

316 

Total, Scotland 

1.S78 

38,531 

2,154 

452,864 

38 

1,064 

131 

29,763 










nallina • • 

1 

17 


61 





lielfast ... 

160 

5,421 

292 

67,981 

2 

28 

8 

1,310 

Coleraine ... 

10 

237 

2 

140 





Cork ... 

160 

3,713 

242 

43,172 

5 

165 

15 

4,652 

l)ro/{heda ... 

7 

193 

40 

4,822 



6 

1,985 

PuMin 

271 

7,976 

129 

20,252 

4 

161 

40 

10,961 

Dundalk ... 

7 

240 

18 

1,700 



3 

1,U24 

Galway ... 

8 

189 

11 

3,847 





LimcrK'k . . - 

,50 

1,1-59 

51 

10,832 





■'•orulomlerry . - - 

13 

360 

18 

5,183 



7 

1,860 

N w ry - • 

lp3 

3,160 

43 

6,805 



■ 2 

603 


2 

69 


9,313 





SkibL roen ... 

99 

2,328 

A 

495 






10 

317 

24 

4,428 

1 

44 



Siranafoi * - 

25 

807 

12 

947 





Tr.iiee . . - 

8 

159 

6 

988 





Wateiford . . - 

68 

1,715 

102 

16,410 


• • 

20 

4,625 

We^tuori 

4 

88 

1 

120 





Wekford • - • 

.31 

1,122 

74 

7,681 

. 

- 

1 

_228 

lOtal, Ireland 

1,037 

29,570 

1,098 

201,183 


398 

102 

27.281 

Isle of Man - 

i 315 

7,471 

37 

2,815 

1 


4 

82') 1 

Guciiisey . - - 

31 

919 

no 

15,517 



2 

247 

Jeisey ... 

15,8 

3,881 

188 

1 28,306 



1 * 

54 


V. Table of Ships cleared outwards from 1C63 to 1811. 


Years. 

British. 

1 Foreign 

1 ToUl. 

1 Years, 

Britisll. 

1 Foreign. 

Total, 

Years. 

BriU-sh. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


T<m». 

Tom. 

Tom. 


Tom. 




Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

166.31 




1760 

540,211 

! 107,2.37 

617,478 

1786 

1,11.5,024 

121,197 

1,236,221 

16-9/ 




1761 

582,020 

, 122,7.3.5 

704,75.5 

1787 

1,279,033 

1.38,220 

1,417,253 

16SS 

190,533 

95.2'.7 

285,800 

1762 

.54.3,444 

1 124,926 

668.370 

1788 

1,411,689 

128,997 

1,540,686 

1607 

114,264 

100,524 

244,788 

176.3 

631,721 

1 91,.593 

72.3,.317, 

1789 

1,515,021 

1 103,722 

1,618,743 

17001 




176 4 

662,134 

i 79.HOO 

742.2.34; 

1790 

1,424,912 

148,919 

1,57.3,8.31 

1701 [ 

273,693 

43,6.35 

317,328 

1765 

726.402 

72,215 

798,6171 

J791 

1,511.246 

181,729 

1,695,975 

17(J2j 



1766 

758,081 

66,153 

824,2.34 

1792 

1,.561,1.58 

175,405 

1,73(.,.563 

1709 

24.3,093 

45,625 

289,318 

1767 

725,835 

68,006 

79.3,841| 

1793 

1,240,202 

187,0.32 

1,427,231 

1712 

326,620 

2'J,115 

355,735 

1768 

761,786 

77,984 

8.39.770 

1794 

1,382,166 

218,077 

1,600,243 

1713 



1769 

805,305 

68,420 

873,72.5 

1795 

1,145,450 

382,567 

1,528,017 

1711 

4 >1,131 

26,573 

448,004 

1770 

806,496 

6,3,176 

869,671 

1796 

1,254,624 

478,.356 

1,7.32,980 

171.5/ 




1771 

877,004 

66,898 

913,902 

1797 

1,10.3,781 

396,271 

1,.500,052 

1726 




1772 

92.3,456 

72,9.31 

996,387 

1798 

1,319,1.51 

365,719 

1,681,870 

1727 

132,8.32 

23,651 

456,483 

1773 

874,121 

57,994 

9.32,415 

1799 

1,.302,5.51 

411,774 

1,717,52.5 

1728, 




1774 

901,016 

68,402 

969,418 

1800 

1,145,271 

685,0.51 

2,1.30,322 

17.36 




1775 

882,679 

68,034 

950,613 

1801 

1,.34 5,621 

804,880 

2.1.50,501 

1737 

476,941 

20,627 

603,568 

1776 

872,108, 

, 74,323 

946,431 

1802 

1,626,966 

461,723 

2,088,680 

1738, 


1777 

827,067 

102.6,38 

929,705 1 

1803 

1,45.3,066 

574,542 

2,027,608 

1739^ 




1778 

732,558 

93,778 

826,.336 

1804 

1,46.3,286 

687,819 

2,051,135 

1740’ 

384,191 

87,260 

471,451 

1779 

642,981 

149,040 

791,021 

1805 

1,49.5,209 

60.5,821 

2,101 ,a30 

17U 



1780 

731,286 

151,111 

88.5,397 

1806 

1,186,302 

568,170 

2,054,472 

1741 




1781 

608,219 

170,775 

778,994 : 

1807 

1,421,103 

631,910 

2,066.013 

1770 

609,798 

51,386 

661,184 

1782 

61.5,1.50 

225,456 

840,606 

1808 

1,372,810 

282,145 

1,6.51,9.55 

17sl 



1783 

86.5,9671 

170,9.38 

1,037,90.5 

1809 

1,.5.31,152 

699,75t) 

2,2.30.!K)2 

P55' 




1784 

9.32,219 

118,268 

1,050,487 

1810 

1,621,274 

1,138,527 

2,762,801 


496,254 

76,156 

572,710 

1785 

1,074,862 

107,484 

1,182,346 

1811 

1,507,353 

696,232 

1 

2,203,585 


VI. Account of the Total Number of Vessels engaged In the Foreign and Colonial Trade of the United 
Kmgdom, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of Men and Boys emplopd in navi¬ 
gating the same, that entered Inwards from all Parts of the World, in the several Years from 1814 to 
1842, both Inclusive: distinguishing British from Foreign. 


Yean. 


Foreign Vessels. 


Vessels, 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1814 

8,075 

1,209,248 

8.3,793 

5,286 

.599,287 

.37 ..375 

1815 

8,880 

1.372,108 

86,.390 

5,411 

764,562 


1820 

11,285 

1,668,060 

100,325 

3,472 

447,611 

27,633 

1825 

13,503 

2,143,317 

I^3/)28 

6,981 

959,312 

52,722 

18.30 

13,548 

2,18tl^2 

122,103 

5,339 

758,828 

41,670 

1831 

14,488 

2,367,322 

181,627 

6,08.5 

874,605 

47,4.53 

1832 

13,372 

2,185,980 

122,594 

4,546 

6.39,979 

7.5,399 

18.30 

13,119 

2,183,814 

120.495 

6..505 

762,085 

41,996 

1834 

13,903 

2,298,263 

126.727 

5.894 

8,33,905 

45,897 


1835 
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VII. Account of the Number of VesMli, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and theNumber of Men 
and Boj-b usually employed in Navigating the same« that belonged to the several Ports of the British 
Empire, on the Slst December 1850, 1S51 and 1852 respectively. 



1850. 

1861. 

1852. 

England - 

Scotland • 

Irot.ind - • 

Lies of Guernsey,! 

Jersey, and Man J 

British planUtlons 

Total 

VetseU. 

19,288 

S,601 

2,249 

846 

8,504- 

Tont^ 

2,721,290 

622,222 

261,432 

60,189 

667,829 

Men. 

14.3,791 

29,206 

14,103 

6,010 

46,113 

19,401 

3.687 

2,203 

819 

8,201 

Tons. 

2,803,062 

536,266 

262,411 

60,616 

669,741 

Men. 

146,222 

29,687 

14.166 
6,798 

46.166 

Vessels. 

19,600 

3,450 

2,178 

868 

8,.316 

Tone. 
2,907,999 
535,008 
254,997 
61,274 
665,114 

Men. 

147,252 

29,512 

13,902 

5,978 

46,868 

34.288 

4,232,962 

289,283 

.34.244 

4,3.32,086 

240,92S 

34.402 

4,421,392 

243,512 


VIII. Account of the Number of Vessels and of their Tonnage, built and registered in, and of those 
belonging to, the different Ports of the British Empire, from'1825 to 1852, both inclusive ; specifying 
the Number of their Crews, and distinguishing between those of the British Islands and Possessions 
in Europe and those of the Colonies. 


Vean. 

Vessels built and registered. [ Vetaels and their Crews belonging to the British Empire. | 

U.K. and 
Possessions in 
Europe. 

Colonies. 

ToUI. 

U. K. and 
Possessions In 
Europe. 

Colonies. 

Total. 

Crews. 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 
18.33 
1834 

1836 
1H36 

1837 

1838 
18.19 

1840 

1841 

1842 
1813 
1844 
1816 
1816 

1847 1 

1848 

1849 
18.V) 
18.51_J 

Ships. 
I,u03 
1,151 
911 
857 
734 
ISO 
760 
759 
728 
806 
916 
709 
1,005 
1,147 
1,278 
1,448 
1,192 
971 
736 
731 
890 
811 
981 
' 878 

771 
725 
702 

Tons. 

124.029 

119,086 

95,038 

»0.06n 

77.635 
77,411 
85,707 
92,915 
92,171 
102.710 
121.722 

89.636 
1.35,922 

16I.«9 
186,903 
220,064 
168,309 
13.3,275 
85,273 
96,876 
124,919 
127.498 
149.924 
125,940 
(21.266 
1.37,530 
162.563 

Skips, 

636 

588 

629- 

464 
416 
367 
376 
386 
431 
425 

465 
441 
510 
606 
703 
771 
668 
558 
494 
626 
6.38 
746 
756 
665 
691 
714 
646 

Tons. 
80.895 
86.5,34 
68,908 
5> 1,844 
39,237 
32,719 
34,290 
43..397 
52,176 
55,817 
63,230 
66,604 
71,306 
79,947 
109,025 
43,288 
32,867 
75,662 
55,904 
69,857 
90,696 
113,558 
156,313 
101,988 
12.3,864 
124,963 
122,676 

Ships. 

1,«9 

1,719 

1.440 

1.. 321 
1,450 
1,147 
1,136 
1,145 
1,1.59 
1,231 
1,371 
1,150 
1,615 
1,753 
1,981 
2,219 
1,800 
1,529 
1,230 
1,256 

1.. 528 

1.. 586 
1,737 
1,533 
1,462 
1,439 
1,248 

Tons. 

204,924 

205,640 

163,946 

140,913 

116,872 

110.130 
119,997 
136,312 
144,647 
168,527 
184,952 
166,240 
207,228 
241,406 

295.928 
36.3,352 
301,166 
208,937 
141,277 
160,733 
215,615 
241,0.56 
.305,237 

227.928 

245.130 
262,483 
275^1.39 

Ships. 
20.701 
20,968 
19,524 
19,646 
19.110 
19,174 
19,450 
19,664 
19,689 
19,975 
2.3,31 K) 

20.388 
20.5.36 
20,912 
21,670 
22,654 
2.3,461 
2.3,954 

24J)I6 

24.388 
24,771 
2.5,200 
26,638 
25,902 
25,977 
20,04.3 

Tone. 

2,328,807 

2,411,461 

2,181,138 

2.19.3.. 300 
2,199,959 
2,201,692 

2.224.. 356 
2,261,860 
2,271,301 
2,312.355 
2.560,303 
2,319,749 

2.. 33.3.521 
2,420,759 
2,570,63.5 
2,768,26V 
2,9.35Ji»9 
3.011,120 
.3,007,.581 
3,044,392 
3.12.3,180 

.3,199,785 
3,307,921 
' .3/400,809 
; 3,485,958 

I 3.565,1.33 
.3,662,344 

Ships. 

3,579 

3,657 

3,675 

4,449 

4,343 

4,547 

4,792 

4,771 

4.696 
5,080 
5,211 
5,432 
5,501 

6.697 
6,076 
6,308 
6,591 
5,861 
7,083 
7,304 
7,429 
7,728 
7,788 
8,0.34 
8,188 
8,301 
8,201 

Tons. 

214,875 

224,183 

279,.362 

324,891 

517,041 

330,227 

357,608 

.356,208 

363.276 
403,745 
423,458 
442.897 
457,497 
469,842 
492.798 

543.276 
577,081 
578,4.30 
580,806 
692,839 
590,881 
617,327 
644,603 
651,351 
658,1.57 
667,829 
669,741 

Ships. 
24,280 
24,625 
23,199 
24,095 
23,453 
23.721 
24,212 
24,4.35 
21,385 
26,065 
25,511 
25,820 
26,037 
26.609 
27,743 
28,962 
30J)52 
30,815 
30,983 
31,320 
31,817 
32,499 
.32,988 
33,672 
31,090 
34,288 
342:144 

Tons. 
2,553,682 
2,6.35,644 
2.460,500 
2,518,191 
2,517,000 
2,531,819 
2,581,961 
2,618,061 
2,634,577 
2.716,100 
2,783,761 
2,792,646 
2,791,018 
2,890,601 
3,068,433 
3,311,538 
3,512,480 
3,619,850 
8,688,.387 
3,637,2.31 
3,714,061 
3,817,112 
3,952,524 
4,052,160 
14,144.115 

1 4,232,962 
' 4,3.32,085 

166,183 

167.636 
151,415 
153,576 
154,808 
154,812 
158,422 
161,734 
164,0(KJ 
168.061 
171,020 

170.637 
173,506 
178,,'.8,3 
191,28.3 
201,340 
210,198 
181,047 
21.3,977 
216,350 
221,900 
229,276 
232,890 
236,069 
237,971 
239,283 
240,928 


IV. a—The falling off in the number of dhlp* In 18«7 U apparent only. The number* returned In the previous year* were 
those that appcHred on the registers. But a ship, when once placed on them, remained till evidence was produced of her having 
been sold to Ibreigners, lost, or otherwise destroyed : so that a good many ships were at all time* on the register, which, In fact, 
did not exist. The Registry Act passed in 18V6 oblige<l all owners of ships to register them of new j when, of course, the names 
of tiiow that had ceased to exist disappeared from the books. 

SMp-hufldmg.—The cost, including the outfit, of the ships built in the U. Kingdom in 1852, may, wo 
believe, be taken, at a rough average, at from 12/ to 14/. per ton, or 13/. at a medium, making their total 
value 1,983,311)/. I.ondon, Sunderland, Newcastle, I.iverpool, Hull, Yarmouth, &c. are the principal 
building ports. The business has increased with extraordinary rapidity at Sunderland: so much so . 
that while only 60 ships, of the burden of 7,560 tons, were built in that port in 1H20, no fewer than 146 
ships of tlie burden of 51,823 tons, were built in It in 1851. Ships built In London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
other western ports, are, however, In higher estimation than those built in the Tyne and the Wear, at 
least for those branches of trade where the best ships are rcauired. , . j .u 

Within the last dozen years the building of iron steam ships has been Immensely extended on the 
Tyne and the Clyde, especially the latter, which has become the grand seat of this branch of industry. 
According to a statement published by Dr. Strang, the well-informed chamberlain of the city ot Glasgow, 
it appears that during the? years ending with 1852, no fewer than 247 stcam-vesseh had been built on 
the Clyde, of which 14 only had wooden hulls, the others being of iron. The burden of the wooden 
steamers amounted to 18,331 tnns, and that of the iron steamers to 129 273 tons. Dr. Strang estimates 
that 10 820 persons are constantly employed on the Clyde in the construction and repair of sLcum. 
vessels and their machinery. Sailing vessels are now, also, very frequently constructed of Iron. 


State of Shipping Intereet. —'The complaints which were so frequent some years since 
in regard to the shipping interest have now wholly ceased. Most probqbly they never 
had any very good foundation; but whether that were so or not, this interest has 
been for some time past in a peculiarly prosperous condition. ITiis has been occa¬ 
sioned partly and principally by the gold discoveries in California and Australia, or, 
rather, by the unprecedented stimulus which they have given to emigration and com¬ 
merce. It is not, therefore, to be supposed that the existing state of things, as respects 
the shipping interest, can be permanent; for while, on the one hand, the advantages 
resulting from emigration will gradually diminish, on the other, the supply of ships 
will be augmented in iwoportion to the greater demand for their services. However, 
it is all but certain that the commerce of the world is destined to increase for a long 
time to come: and our mercantile navy will, no doubt, continue to realise a full and 
fair share of the advantages resulting from this extension of trade. 

Some very important changes have been made of late years, and are yet in progress, 
in the construction of ships. They are now built of a much larger size than formerly, 
of finer models, and with a power of sailing of which no just idea could previously have 
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been formed. Ships of 2,000 tons burden-are nctir reckoned only of little more than 
a medium size j and those of 2,300 and 2,500 tons, and upwards, are every day be¬ 
coming more and more common. It is probable, indeed, that in this, as in most other 
things, we shall run from one extreme into another; and that from being too small, 
our ships for distant voyages, and those of the Americans, will become too large and 
unwieldy. This, however, is a point which experience only can settle, and to that it 
may safely be left. 

Iron ships are also, as previously stated, beginning to be extensively constructed; . 
and ships are now frequently fitted out with screws and steam engines to be used only 
as a subsidiary power in calms, and against contrary winds. 

Must sorts of short passage traffic are now carried on by steamers; and it is probable 
that in the end they will engross the greater part of the coasting trade of most countries, 
and of the trade between foreign countries adjacent to each other. But the improved 
class of sailing ships have little to fear from the competition of steamers in all the more 
distant branches of trade. 

Ships (Classification of, for the Purpose of Insurance.) — To insure a ship 
on right principles, or in such a way that the premium shall be the fair equivalent of 
the risk, is no easy matter. The risk depends partly on the condition of the ship and 
the capacity of the master and crew ; partly on the nature of the cargo she is to take 
on board; and partly on the voyage she has to perform. The last two circumstances 
disclose themselves, and their influence may be appreciated, at least with sufficient 
accuracy for practical purposes, without any difficulty ; but it is far otherwise with the 
condition of the ship, and the capacity of the master and crew. It is essential to the 
adjusting of an insurance on fair terms, that these should be known; and it is, at 
the same time, exceedingly difficult to acquire any accurate information with respect 
to them. 

It is plain that there is but one mode in which any thing satisfactory can be learned 
with respect to the condition of ships, and that is, by their inspection and examination 
by persons of competent information as to such matters. To acquire a just character at 
first, a ship should be repeatedly surveyed while she is being built; and to learn her 
condition at any subsequent period, some of the planks should be taken off, and her 
hull and rigging subjected to a thorough examination. This is the only method to be 
followed if we wish to arrive at results that may be safely depended on. The age of a 
ship should not be altogether overlooked in estimating her condition ; but it is not a 
criterion that, taken by itself, is worth almost any thing. There is the greatest possible 
difference in the materials of which different ships are built, in the way in which they 
are built, and in the wear and tear to which they are exposed. Some are so very bad, 
that they actually go to pieces on their first voyage; others, with difficulty, last for 3, 

4, or 7 years; and others, again, run for 10, 15, and even 20 years, and upwards, with 
but little repair. It may be presumed that the condition of ships built of similar ma¬ 
terials, on the same plan, and employed in the same departments of trade, will depend 
materially on their ages: but a thousand circumstances conspire to defeat this presump¬ 
tion ; and it would be ludicrous to suppose that it should apply at all in the case of 
ships constructed of different materials, and engaged in different lines. 

But, notwithstanding the criterion of age is thus really worth less than nothing as a 
rule by which to judge of a ship’s condition, it is almost the only one that was referred 
to in this country down to a late period. From about the year 1760, or perhaps 
earlier, down to 1834, ships were arranged, by the underwriters at Lloyd’s, in classes 
marked by the letters A, E, I, and O, and the figures 1, 2, and 3; the former referring 
to the hull of the ship and the latter to the rigging. A ship marked A I. was in the 
highest class ; that is, her hull and rigging were both declared to be in the best con¬ 
dition ; ships marked E 1. were in the next class; those marked 11. were in the lowest 
available class, or that formed of such as were lit only for carrying coals, or other goods 
not liable to sea damage along the coast; ships marked O were unseaworthy. But to 
get into the highest class, no examination of the ship, or none worthy of the name, 
was required. Unless some very flagrant defect were obvious in their construction, all 
ships were entitled, when new, to be marked in the highest class; and they were en¬ 
titled, whatever might be their real condition, to stand in it for a certain number of 
years, varying from 6 to 12, according to th«port in which they happened to be built 1 
It is not easy to imagine any thing more absurd thaif such a classification ; but the whole 
extent of the injury arising from it is not iinmediately obvious. The great majority of 
merchants and underwriters have not, and could not be expected to have, any personal 
knowledge of different ships, and have nothing to trust to but the classified accounts. 
Suppose, now, that two ships were built at the .same time in London or any other port; 
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that o e was constructed of the best materials, and in the best way, while the otlier was 
constructed of the worst materials, and iti the most defective manner : these two ships 
were placed side by side in the class A 1. ; the underwriters, seeing them there, were 
ready, without further inquiry, to insure them at the same premiumj and the merchants 
were, for the same reason, quite as willing to employ the one as the other 1 A bounty 
was thus given on the construction of what have been called slop-built ships, or ships of 
an inferior class. For a half, or, at most, two thirds, of what would be required to 
construct a good and really sufficient ship, a ship-owner got an inferior vessel of an equal 
burden sent to sea; and, owing to the matchless absurdity of the system of classifi¬ 
cation, the inferior was placed in the same rank with the superior ship; enjoyed all the 
advantages such distinction could give; and was, in the public estimation, deemed quite 
as good and as deserving of employment as the other. This has been a more copious 
source of shipwreck than all the currents, rocks, and fogs that infest our seas; but it 
was not the only one. At the end of a certain number of years, depending (as already 
stated) on the port where the ship was built, both the vessels referred to above were 
degraded to the class E; and yet it might happen, that the superior ship was, when so 
degraded, better entitled to continue in the class A than the inferior ship was ever to be 
in it. But even this does not exhaust the whole absurdity of this preposterous scheme; 
for, supposing that the superior ship had been so thoroughly repaired as to be as good 
as the day she came off the stock.s, and that the inferior ship had got no repair nt all, 
still they were both placed, side by side, in the class E I All the annals of all the mari¬ 
time nations of the world, from the Phoenicians downwards, furnish no example of a 
more perverse, contradictory, and absurd regulation. That it should have existed 
amongst us for the greater part of a century strikingly exemplifies the power of habit 
to procure toleration for the most destructive practices and errors. 

It Tnay be said, perhaps, that, wliatever system of classification is adopted, there must be great numbers 
of Inferior vessels ; tor, tiiough we did not, foreigners would liuild them ; and, being consequently able to 
sail them cheaper, would drive us totally out of all trades in which tlicy could come fairly Into competi¬ 
tion with us. This is true ; but, provided they bo not eng.nged in the conveyance of passengers, who 
ever thought of proscribing Inferior ships, or of dictating to the ship-owner what sort of ships lie should 
build, or to the merchant what sort he should employ ? We do not object to Inferior 8hlp.s, but we do 
object to the samr character being given to them that is given to superior ships. This 1$ practising a 
cross fraud upon the public ; and gives an unfair and unjust advantage to the owners of inferior vessels. 
Tlie interests of navigation and of humanity imperatively require that ships should he correctly classilied ; 
that those that are not seaworthy should not he classed with those that are, but that the real state of 
each should be distinctly set forth in the register, and be made known to everyone. If this be done, 
tlie merchant and the underwriter may bo safely left to deal with them ns they think tit. 

In consequence of the laudable exertions of Mr. Mai shall and other gentlemen, the attention of 
the jirincipal merchants, ship-owners, underwriters, &c. of the metropolis was some years ago 
directed to this subject; and m 1824 a committee, consisting of representatives from tliese diffeient 
bodies, was appdnivd to inquire into and report on it. The committee collected a great deal of valuable 
evidence; and laid an able report before a general meeting of merchants, ship-owners, &c., on the Jst of 
J ine, 1826. We subjoin an extract from this report, which more than bears out all that wo have 
stated: — 

From the absence of all control on the original construction of ships while building, and the impos¬ 
sibility of ascertaining by any inspection, after completion, their real quality, it appears to be indis¬ 
putably proved, by an almost uniform concurrence of testimony, that the first character, or A 1., is 
indiscriminately extended to ships difl'e.ring widely in strength, durability of materials, and all those 
qualities on which character ought to be dependent; that many sliips to which tlie first class is assigned 
are decidedly Inferior to others which are placed, from lapse of time alone, in a lower class ; that many 
become totally unfit for the conveyance of dry cargoes, long before the expiration of the period 
during which they are entitled, according to the present system, to remain on the fir»t letter, in which 
Ihcv arc notwithstanding continued ; that instances are on record of first class ships which have been 
unfit from their origin for the conveyance of dry cargoes ; and some are declared to have been hardly fit, 
when new, to proceed to sea with safety. One case is even adduced, in which, from ill coiistructiou-and 
insutficiciicy of fastening in a new ship, her insecurity was predicted, and she actually foundered on her 
first voyage ; and yet this identical vessel was ranked, according to the indiscriminate system pursued, 
in the first class. 

“ Such^ as respects new ships, apppears by the evidence to he the practical results of a system which, 
assuming to designate by marks their intrinsic quality, provides no means of actually ascertaining ihat 
quality ; but offers. In erfect, a premium for the building qf inferior and insufficient ships, by the induce¬ 
ment it holds forth to fraudulent cunstruction, and by the equality of character it indiscriminately 
extends to the best and the worst ships built at the same port. 

“ Nor, your committee regret to have to report, is the evidence of the errors, inconsistencies, and evils 
arising from the existing system, as applied to old ships, by any means less conclusive. By the r^usal to 
restore character, in consequence qf repairs, however extensive, the inducement to maintain ships in an 
efficient state is removed ; whilst, from the absence of all regular provision for stated or periodical 
examination, their efficiency or inefficiency is rendered dependent upon the varying views, the caprices, 
or the Interests of the proprietors. Hence, though the second character, or E, is declared by the rules of the 
system to be the designation of ships whicii, having lust the first character from age, are kept in perfect 
repair, and appear, on survey,to have no defects, ana to be completely calculated to ca'rydry cargoes with 
safety, the wnole body of evidence distinctly prov^ that character to be, in very numerous instances, 
assigned to ships which, from original de<'|^t or want of requisite repairs, are utterly ui\fit and unsafe for 
dry cargoes; while others, which, from sound constitution or efficient reparation, are pronounced in the 
eeldenee to be superior to many new ships, are indiscriminately classed with the actually worthless and 
unseaworthy. Hence* too, the employment of ships, after they have passed the period prescribed by a 
fallacious standard of classification, becomes uncertain, precarious, and difiScuft; the ship-owner is. 
injured} the shipper and underwriter misled; the building of superior ships, capable of long service, is 
discouraged, and direct inducement is held out to the construction of those of an inferior description ( the 
general character of our merc-antile marine is degraded; apd it is to be feared tiiat, could the system be 
traced to its ultimate results, it would be found to be productive of a lamentable loss of property and life.** 
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It may have seemed surprising that, despite the continued complaints of the lowness 
of freights, and the want of employment for shipping, so many new ships should be 
annually built. But this was, to a considerable^ extent at least, occasioned by the 
system of classihcation now described. Instead of building a really good and durable 
ship, the principal object used to he to construct one that should, at farthest, be, as the 
phrase is, run off her legs in about 10 years or thereby ; inasmuch as, whatever might 
be a ship’s condition, she was then degraded from the class A 1., and tliat it was hardly 
possible, in most departments of trade, to find a merchant to employ, on any thing like 
reasonable terms, a ship to which the.se symbols of imaginary excellence were not 
attached. Hence, the ship-owner, instead of repairing his 10*years old ship, sold her 
for what she would fetch, and built a new one. But the person who purchased the 
ship degraded to £ 1. forced her, though at an enormous reduction, into business; .so 
that there were two. bad or inferior ships in the field; whereas, under a reasonable 
system of classification, there would most likely have been only one good ship. Tlie 
injury that this practice did to the shipping interest is too obvious to require to be 
pointed out. It has been infinitely more hostile to it than all those reciprocity treaties, 
and that foreign competition, about which there has been so much unfounded clamour, 
“If the system of classification were founded on the principle'of intrinsic merits if the 
real efficiency of the ship formed the basis on which character was given, the con¬ 
sequence, in numerous instances, would be, that, instead of supplying the place of those 
sl)ips that at present lap.se from age only into the second class with new ones, the 
owners would effectually repair the existing ships; .so that there would speedily be not 
only a material improvement in the construction of ships, but a material increase in 
the amount of tonnage, and a corre.spanding increase in the rate of freight.” — 
(^Marshall's Statements, p. 19.) 

The conclusive report and exposition referred to above did not produce the conse¬ 
quences that might have*been anticipated. Government, for reasons known only to 
itself, but which appear to have been of a very questionable description, seems to have 
concluded that this was not a subject with which it .should interfere; and it was laid aside 
for some years more. But the still-increasing amount of shipwreck, and the loss of 
life and property con.sequont thereon, again roused the public attention to the subject; 
and at length the principal merchants, ship-owners, and underwriters succeeded in 
setting on foot machinery by which a classified account of shipping has been obtained, 
founded on more correct principles. The public owe much to the individuals who 
imposed on themselves this difficult and important task. Notwithstanding the ob¬ 
stacles with which they had to contend, they have done a great deal to improve the 
character of our mercantile marine, and to lessen the disasters incident to a seafaring life. 

2. New Sgstem of Classification. — This new classification is conducted under the 
direction and superintendence of a committee of merchants, ship-owner.s, and under¬ 
writers, established in 1834. But many objections have been made to the manner in 
which this committee Is chosen ; and we are disposed to think that its composition 
might be improved, and that, consequently, it might be made to enjoy a larger share 
of the yjublic confidence. It establishes I'ules for classifying ships, and appoints, con¬ 
trols, and dismisses the surveyors by whom they arc inspected and examined. It is 
])lf«in, therefore, that the power which it exercises over shipping is very considerable, 
and that it is of the greatest importance that it should be placed on sound prin¬ 
ciples, and exercised with the greatest discretion. A clas.sified register is annually 
published, which should become more and more complete; and the expenses attend¬ 
ing the institution are defrayed, partly by the fees charged on making an entry in the 
register, partly by the profits on the sale of the register or book, and partly from 
voluntary sources. But, aa the subject is of much importance to every one in¬ 
terested in commerce and navigation, we think we .shall do an acceptable service to 
our readers, by laying before them the .statement prefixed by the society to their register. 
It fully explains their objects, the principles on which they proceed, and the means they 
profess to adopt for carrying their views into effect. 

• Classification of Ships. — After announcing the formation of the committee, the 
official statement goes on to .say, that — 

This society was established In 1834, for the important purpose of obtaining a faithful and accurate 
classification of the mercantile marine of the U. Kingdom, and of the foreign vessels trading thereto, 
and for the government of which the following ri^es and regulations have been from time to time 
adopted; — . , , . 

The superintendence of the affairs of this Society to be under the direction of a committee In London, 
of 24 members, consisting of an equal proportion of merchants, ship-owners,and underwriters; and, in 
addition, the chairman for managing the ufiairs of Lloyd's, and the chairman of the General Ship Owners' 
Society for the time being, to be, ex officio, members of the committee. 

The committee to appoint from their own body, annually, a chairman and deputy chairman, and also a 
chaiiman for a sub-committee of classification. 
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• The committee to appoint a sub-committee of classification, to be so regulated that each member of 
the general committee may, in rotatiou, take his turn of duty therein throughout the year. 

No member of the committee to be permitted to be present on the decision of the classifleatiou of any 
sh^ of which he is the owner, or wherein he is directly or indirectly interested. 

The committee to be empowered to make such by-laws for their own government and proceedings as 
they may deem requisite, not being inconsistent with the original rules and regulations under which tlie 
Society was established : but no new rule or by-law to be introduced, nor any rule or by-law altered, 
without special notice being given for that purpose at the meeting of the committee next preceding that 
at wliich such motion is intended to be made; such notice to be inserted in the summons convening 
the meeting. 

No new rule, or alteration in any existing rule, materially affecting the classification of ships, to take 
effect until the expiration of six months from the time it shall have been determined upon. 

All reports of survey to be made in writing by the surveyors according to the forms prescribed, and 
submitted for the consideration of the general committee, or of the sub-committee of classification; but 
the classing assigned by the latter to be subject to confirmation by the general committee. 

The reports of the surveyors, and all documents and proceedings relating to the classification of ships, 
to be carefully preserved, and parties proving themselves to be interested therein to have access thereto 
under the directions of the chairman or deputy chairman. 

Foreign ships, and ships liuilt in the British possessions abroad, to be surveyed on their arrival at a 
port in the U. Kingdom; but a due regard is to be had to the circumstance of their having been ex¬ 
empted from the supervision, while building, to which all British ships are subjected, and the class to be 
assigned to them Is to be regulated according to their Intrinsic quality, and from the best information 
the committee can olitain. 

In every case in which the class assigned to a ship may be proposed to be reduced, notice Is to bo given 
In writing to the owner, master, or agent, with an intimation that if the reduction be objected to, the 
committee will be ready to direct a special survey, on the owner, master, or agent agreeing to pay the 
expenses attending the same, provided on the said survey there shall appear sutticient ground for the 
pronosed reduction. 

\V hen the surveyors consider repairs to be requisite, they are respectfully to communicate the same 
in writing to the owner, master, or agent, and if such repairs be not entered upon within a reasonable 
time, a correspopding report is to be made to the committee for tlieir decision thereon. 

Parties considering the repairs suggested by the surveyor to be unnecessary or unreasonable, may 
appeal to the committee, who will direct a special survey to be held ; but should the opinion of the sur¬ 
veyor be confirmed by the committee, then the expense of such special survey is to be paid by tlie party 
appealing. 

The surveyor to the Society not to be permitted (without the special sanction of the committee) to 
receive any fee, gratuity, or reward whatsoever, for their own use or benefit, for any service perlormed 
by tliem in their cajiacity of surveyors to this Society, on pain of immediaie dismissal. 

•Tlie surveyors will be directed to attend on special surveys of ships under damage, or repairs f(jr 
restoration, when required by merchants, ship owners, or underwriters; the cliarge for which is to be 
regulated according to the nature and extent of the service performed. In all cases, the application lor 
tho assistance of the surveyors must be made in writing addressed to the secretary. 

/'V/7irf*. — The funds to be under the authority and control of the committee, and a statement of the 
receipts, l»nd expenditure to be annually printed for the information of the subscribers. 

'j’he following fees to be charged to the owners of ships prior to their vessels being classed and re¬ 
gistered in the book; — 


For entering and clasalng ghl|«, and for entering and classing 
ship!, surveyed for continuation, or repaired for restoration. 


For each ship 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ton*. 

- • • under 100 

of 100 tons and under aOO 
aOO — IKK) 
3<K) — 400 


400 and upwards 


0 

0 

0 

0 


For registering repairs, or change of owners. 


Ton*. 

For each ship ... under 150 
Ditto . • of 1.50 tons and under .100 

Ditto - - .100 — 500 

Ditto - - .500 and upwards 


rf. 

0 

0 


For re-classing ships (except when repaired), the characters 
of which have been expunged. 


For each ship 
Ditto 


Ton*. 
under 100 

* - 200 and above 


£ *. 
0 10 
I t) 


d. 

0 

0 


Special Surveys, — For special surveys, and where the surveyors to the Society are required by tho 
owners to superintend the building of ships, or repairs for restoration, or otherwise, a charge will bo 
made according to the nature and extent of the service performed. 

Certificates of classification of tho form No. 6., signed by the chairman of the general committee, or by 
tlie chairman of the sub-committee of classification, and countersigned by the secretary, will be granted 
on application ; the charge for which is to be as follows: — 


For ships under 200 tons - , . Us. each. 

Ditto of 200 tons and above - - - 10s. each. 

Rules, each copy - - - ■ - 5s. 


Rules fok Classification. 

1. The rules and regulations for the classification of ships, which were originally framed after much 
labour and deliberatiou, aided by the valuable practical knowledge of the committee of the General Siiip 
Owners’ Society, having been revised and considerably modified, the following have been determined 
upon as well calculated to meet the fair claims of all parties interested in their application, and from 
the adoption of which it is hoped that considerable benefit and convenience will result. 

2. The characters to be assigned to ships to be, as nearly as possible, a correct indication of their real 
and intrinsic qualities ; and to be in all cases fixed (not by the surveyors, but) by the committee, after 
the consideration of the reports of the surveyors and such other clocuments as may be submitted to 
them. 


First Class Ships. — First Description qf the First Class. 

3. Will comprise all ships which have not passed n prescribed age, provided they are kept in a state of 
complete repair and elHciency; and they will be designated by the letter A. 

4. The period to be assigned for their continuing on this class to be determined with reference to the 

original construction and quality of the vessel, the materials emplo3red, and the mode of building; and 
their continuance for the time so assigned to depend upon its being shown by occasional surveys (annually 
if practicable) that their efficiency is duly maintainea. It being also desirable, on grounds of national 
policy and of individual justice, that, after the expiration of the prescribed period, ships should be per¬ 
mitted to remain on the First Description of the First Class, or to be restored thereto for a further 
limited period, such extension of the period may be granted on the conditions hereinafter shown. (See 
also Section 2i.) # 

5. New ships are to be surveys while building by the surveyors to this Society, fn the following three 
stages of their progress: — 
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First, — ^vhen the frame be completed. 

Second, — wl)en the beams are put In, but before the decks are laid, and with at least two strakes of the 

f >Iank of the ceiling, between the lower deck and the bilge, unwrought, to'admit of an examination of the 
liner surface of the plank at the bottom. 

Third, — when completed, and, if possible, before the plank be painted or payed. 

6. A full statement, agreeably to a form prepared by the society, of the dimensions, scantlings, Ac. 
of all new ships, verified by the builder, is to be transmitted by the surveyor, and to be kept as a 
record In the office of the society. 

Rules to be observed in buildino Ships. 

7. Timbering. — The whole of the timber to be of good quality, of the descriptions specified by the 
Society, as applicable to the several terms of years for which ships so constructed may respectively bo 
appointed to remain on the List of the First Description of the First Class ; the stem, stern-post, beams^ 
transoms, aprons, knight heads, hawse timbers, and kelson of ships claiming to itmA twelve pearst 
to be entirely free from all defects; the frame to be well squared from the first foot-hook heads upwards, 
and free from sap. and likewise below, unless the timber be proportlonabiy larger than the scantling 
tliereaftcr descrilied ; every alternate set of timbers to be framed and bolted together to the gunwale. The 
butts of the timbers to be close, and not to be less In thickness than one third of the entire moulding at 
that place, and to be well chocked, with a butt at each end of the chock. 

The ScatMing$ (0 be a$ Jblhw*: . . ., . . . Inchee. litrhet, 

Tmu. . Ton*. Second foAthoAks, sided, if square at the heads 6]^ 10 

For ships - - I-W .0(M) Third foothooks sided and lop liinbeia. If square 6 9 

tnche*. tm-hee. The frame to he moulded at kelson • M l.T 

Hoorn ancUpace to be • - - SO 30 The frame to be moulded at floor heads - 7 11 

Pl.KirK sided, if square, and free from sap, to be Top timbers to be moulded at their heads at the 

not less at the kelson than * - 8 13 sliearstrake - - - 4 5 

F'lrsi tbothooks, sided, if square, at floor howls - 7 11 

8. The intermediate dimensions for the scantling of timbers between the floor heads and the gunwale 
to be regulated in proportion to the distance from the two points. Should the room and space be in¬ 
creased, tlie siding of the timbers to be Increased in proportion. 

Drcfr lU nine i — Tone. Tone. I Inehee. Inehes, 

For ships . . • 160 .MN) . To l>e moulded at the ends (not less than) -5 6^ 

Inehee. Incfue. And to be sided . • 7 10 

To be moulded In the middle (not less than) - 7 0 1 

9. Those at the after end of the ship to be reduced in proportion to their length. 


Hold Hrame; — Tone. Tjme. ) „ , ,, , t7tcke*. Inehet. 

Forsliipa ... 160 600 ( To tie moulded at the ends (not lets than) - 7 10 

Inehee. Inehee. I And to be sided - . « 9 13 

To lie moulded In the middle (not Ics* than) - 9 13 [ 

10. Those at tlie after endbf the ship to be reduced In proportion to their length. 

11. The dock and hold beams to bo sufficient in number*, .and securely fastened to the sides either 
with lodging knees of iron or wood, or with shelf pieces ; or with a shelf piece and knees ; or with soiiio 
other security equal thereto, so as sufficiently to connect the ends of the beams to the sides of the ship ; 
and, in addition, all vessels of 200 tons shall have at least six vertical knees on each side to the deck 
beams ( and for every additional 50 tons measurement above 200 tons, they shall have one more hanging 
Vnee on each side. And ships 400 tons shall likewise have to their hold beams at least eight vertical 
km-es, either as standards or hanging knees (the latter being preferrf^d), and for every additional 100 
tons burden, they sli.ill have one more to each side. Kvery ship exceeding 1.50 toms to have at least one 
crutch for the security of the heels of the after timbers of the frame ; one pair of pointers in addition to 
a knee at each end of the wing transom (o connect tlie stern frame w ith the after body of the ship ; and 
a transom over the heels of the stern timbers properly kneed. 

Keel dnd Keteone: — Tone. Time. Inehee, Inehee. 

For ships . « • 1,00 .500 Main kelson to be sided . • - 10 14 

Inehee. Inehee. Main kelson to lie moulded - - 10 14 

Keel, sidl'd . ", . * 2 Tb*on® to be 6 ft. 7 t. 

Keel, minilded lielow the rabbet not less than - 7 10 Hut where rider kelsons are add^, then they may be 4) ft. 6 ft. 

12. Shifts of timber in ships of 200 tons and upwards, to be not less than l-7th of the main breadth t 

and in ships under 200 tons, to bo not less than l-6th of the main breadth. * 

13. Plank. —The outside planking shall be of good quality, of the description prescribed In the 
Society’s Form, No. 2., and shall be clear of all defects. 

14. The inside planking to bo of the description shown in the Society’s Form, No. 8., and free from 
ail foxy, druxy, or decayed planks. The whole to be properly shifted and fastened. 

15. No butts to be nearer than 5 feet to each other, unless there be a strake wrought between them 
and then a dlstancp of 4 feet will bo allowed ; and no l>utts to be on the same timber, unless there be 3 
strakes between ; but vessels under 200 tons will be exempted from the full operation of this rule • and 
ill slilps of larger tonnage a literal compliance with it will be dispensed with m cases wherein it may be 
satisfactorily proved that the departure from the rule is only partial, being confined to the ends of the 
ship, or the thin planking of the topside, and docs not injuriously affect the ship’s general strength • but 
sucli relaxation will not be sanctioned unless an accurate description of the shifting of the plank ba 
transmitted by the surveyors, to enable tho committee to form a proper judgment on the case. 


Thickness of plank to be os under: 

Omteide. 


BHgc to wales not 
Short hoods 
nilge planks 
Ililge to keel 
Wales (average) 
Top sidra 
Shear straka 
Flank shear 


r^h,. Celling below the hold beanos 

Inc^e. Inehee. (Clamps and bilge planks 

% Upper deck damps and splrkettincs 
y 3 Twiit deck ceilhqi - . 


(Vater wavs, if of bard wood 


Inehee. Inehee, 
SJ 3 


alUc flr, pitch pine, or red pine • 


16. Fastenings.--‘The treenailst to be of good English or African oak, locust, or other hard wood, but 

* As regards the spacing of beams, it appears to the committee that the following scale would in ge¬ 
neral meet the convenience of stowage In all trades, as well as secure the requisite transverse strength, 
so essential to be attended to according to the tonnage of the vessel. 

The spaces between the beams (hatchways excepted) not to exceed the following distances; — 

, . . Hold B«ain». Deck Beams. 

Vessels under 300 tons . .8 feet - - - 4 feet. 

Vessels 200 and under 400 tons - 8 feet and 4 feet alternately, T T One over every hold beam, 

„ , . O'" that proportion S - < and one in all double 

Vess^ 400 tons and above - - 4 feet 6 inches - Si. spaces, 

f Whenever copper bolts are substituted for treenails, their sizes should be as follows : — 
for vessels of 150 tons and under 200 tons • - I in. 

200 ditto 600 - - - fin. 

500 and above - - - - 1 in. 
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in no case Is Baltic or American oak or elm to be used; and all planks above nine inches In width are to be 
treenailed double and single, except bolts intervene; and if less than that width, then to be treenailed 
single, aad at least one-half of the tret naila must ga through the ceiling. All ships to be fastened with 
at least one bolt In every butt, and from the wales to the lower part of the bilges the bolt to be through 
and clenched. The bilges to have at least one bolt through and clenched in each foothook. The sizes 
of the bolts required in the several parts hereinafter described, to be not less than as against the same 
expressed, vis.; ~ 

Tom. Ton*. 

For ships . • . lAQ • 500 

Inthe*. Inch**. 

Heel*knee, and dead wood abaft - 1 

Scarphofthekeel - 

Kelson bolts, one through each floor - 0 7>8ths 1 l-8th 
Boils through the bilge and foot waling 0 5-8ths 0 7-8ths 


flnWs.l 

1 bolts of] 


Butt-bolts - 

Hold beam bolts 

Deck beam l)oIts 

Hooks forward at throat 

Hooks forward .at arms 

Transoms ... 

The lower pintle of the rudder 


Jnehet, Inrhf*. 
0 5-Kths 0 .V4ths 
0 7-8lh8 1 l-8ih 

0 0 7-8tha 

0 7-8t).8 1 l-8th 
0 .^-4th$ 1 

O 7-8th8 1 1-8th 
M 3 i 


17. In every case where the butt and .bilge bolts are not through and clenched, one year will be de¬ 
ducted from the period which would otherwise be assigned in the classification of the vessel; but this 
rule will not be applied to ships built previously to the ist of January, ISS.*). 

18. The scantlings and dimensions of all intermediate-sized vessels to be proportionately regulated 
agreeably to a scale adopted by the society, a copy of which is in the hands of each of the surveyors. 

19. Ships surveyed while building, in which all the materials required for a \2 years' ship shall have 
been used, and most of the other requisites for that class fulfilled, but which, from partial deficiencies, 
may not appear to be in all respects entitled to the highest class, although superior to the description of 
a 10 years’ ship, may be marked in the book thus, II A ; thereby denoting that they are to remain In the 
first description of the first class 11 years, provided they be kept in a state of efficient repair. 

20. Ships surveyed while building, in which the scantling and shifts of the timbers, the thickness and 
shifts of the planks, and size of fastenings may be the same as are required by the preceding rules, and 
In which the description of materials prescribed in the annexed tables shall also have been used, but in 
which the alternate sets of timbers shall not have been framed, nor the chocks wrought with a butt at 
each end, nor the frame so well squared as is required for 12 years’ ships, but which shall be In other 
respects equal thereto, shall be marked “ 10 A thereby denoting that they are to remain on the list 
of ships of the first description of the first class 10 years, provided they be kept in a state of efficient 
repair. 

21. In all other cases, ships surveyed while building, and constructed of the materials of good quality, 
shown In the society’s tables, No. 1, 2, and 3., will be classed for the several terms of years respectively 
appointed for their remaining on the list of ships of the first description of the first class; and in all 
ships, not built under survey, for which a class exceeding 4 years may be claimed, the timbers shall bo 
rounired to bo completely exposed for examination, by a listing or plank being taken out (if not origi¬ 
nally left open) all fore and aft at the foothook heads, and another between decks ; and the material of 
the frame being thus ascertained, shall be reported to the committee, and n class assigned accordingly. 

22. Ships built In the U. Kingdom under a roof, .and which shall have occupied a period of not less 
than 12 months in their con.struction, will have 1 year added to the period prescribed for their continuing 
on the list of ships of the first description of the first class. 

23. Ships built in the U. Kingdom since the year 1834, and not surveyed while building by the sur¬ 
veyors to this society, or where the owners or imilders may have refused to permit them to survey and 
cxliinine the same at the several periods prescribed by the rules, will be subjected to the minutest pos¬ 
sible examination previously to assigning the class in which they may be placed according to the regu¬ 
lations ; but in all such cases one year will be deducted from the period which would otherwise be 
allowed, in consequence of their not having been submitted to such sui vey during their construction. In 
no case, however, w ill a higher grade than 10 A be assigned to ships built in tne U. Kingdom, which 
shall not have been surveyed while building. 


Continuation of Ships in the First Description of the First Class. 

24. If, on the termination of the period of origimil designation, or if at any subsequent period W'ithin 
the limitation hereafter mentioned, a ship owner should wish to have his ship remain or bo replaced on 
the letter A, he is to send a written notice thereof to the committee, who sh.-iU then direct a special 
survey to be held, consisting of not less than 3 competent persons, to be appointed by the coimnittee 
(one of whom to be a surveyor, the exclusive servant of the socleiyl; that at such survey the attention 
of the surveyors shall be particularly directed to the state of the following parts of the ship, viz— The 
upper and lower deck bolts, and the outside planks thiough which they pa^>s ; the waterways and beams, 
so far as they can be examined; the hawse timbers, knight-heads, breast-hooks, and transoms; the 
fiooTs and kelsons ; planking outside, from the light water-mark upwards ; the ceiling inside, the frame 
and inner surface of tlic outside planking where it may bo seen ; the decks and comings ; and tlie shear 
and general form of the ship: — that on these points they shall transmit a detailed report, accompanied 

S such observations as may occur to them, either from Inspection of the ship, or from inforin.iiion of 
Q rejiairs she may have received. And if from the report of such special survey, the sliip shall appc.ar 
to be jn gll respects in a sound and efficient state, and to liave preserved her original form unaltered, the 
committee shall continue such ship on the letter A for such further period as they may think (it, not 
exceeding, however, one-third of tlio number of years which had been originally assigned. Sliips so 
corttlnued shall be distinguished In iho register hook by the number of years for wliicii the classing is 
extended being Inserted separately under tlie number assigned on the original classing, thereby denoting 
that the ship has been found on survey In such good and efficient order as to entitle her to continue 
years longer on the list of ships of the first description of the first class. In all cases in which ships are 
intended to be surveyed under this rule, they must eitlier be docked or laid on the ways. "I'he period 
assigned for continuation will, upon ail occ.asions, commence from the time the ship may have gone off 
the letter A, without regard to the date when the survey for tliis purpose may have been held. 

Restoration qf Ships to the First Description qf the First Class. 

2.5. First Rule. — If, at any time before the expiration of two-thirds of the number of years beyond the 
period for which ships may have been originally assigned to remain in the first description of the first 
class, an ow ner be desirous to have his ship restored to the list of ships of that description, such re¬ 
storation (on his consenting to the special survey hereinafter described, to be held by two surveyors, and 
yierforming the repairs found requisite) will be granted for a period nut exceeding two-thirds of the time 
originally assigned for her remaining as a ship of the first description of the first class, the same to be 
calculated from the date of such repairs. 

- Requisites fbr Restoration^AW the bolts In the range ofear h deck to be driven out, and the planks 
taken out: the upper deck water-ways, and plank shears, and spirketting, and the strake next the water¬ 
ways on the lower deck in the miaships, to be taken out; the sheathing to bo entirely stripped olT 
the bottom ; a strake In the upper course of the bottom between the wales and the llght-wattT mark, 
fore and aft, and a plank in the ceiling at the fioor heads on each side, to be taken out; the limbers to be 
clear, and the hooks forward to be exposed; and in'that state the ship to be submitted to a special survey 
and examination, at which the attention of tlie surveyors appointed by this society Is to be particularly 
directed to the state Of the decks, the remaining niank of the topsides, the wales, upper courses, and tree¬ 
nails, and Other ikstcnlngs; also to the state ot tlie frame, hawse timbers, and knight hcada, kel 60 ii» 
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floors, foQthooks, ceillug, and breast hooks, the. rudder in all its parts and hangings ; and if, after sdicb 
examination,,the owner should consent to take out all planks, timbers, beams, knees, water-ways, fasten- 
Itigs, and other parts that may be found defective, or objected' to, pnd replace them with materials of 
the same species, or of equal quality, with those of which the ship was originally constructed, such ships 
to be entitled to restoration to the first description of the first class for a period proportionate to their 
real condition and the extent of the repairs performed; or if timber of an inferior description, of Second¬ 
hand English or African oak or teak be used, then for a period not exceeding, that for which such ma¬ 
terials would have entitled a new ship to stand A 1. according to the tables, subject in either case to the 
ship being at all times thereafter kept in a state of efficient repair. 

27. Second Rule,— \i at any ago of a vessel> an owner be desirous to have his ship restored to the first 

description of the first class, such restoration (on. his consenting.to the special survey hereinafter de» 
scribed, to be held by two surveyors, and performing the repairs thereby found requisite) will be grunted 
for so long a [)ertod as may he deemed expedient by the committee, not exceeding; in any case, the term 
of six years. % 

28. Requisites for Restoration. — The whole of the outside plank, of the vessel to be taken off as low 
as the second foothook heads, and the remainder of the plunking, either outside or inside, together witli 
all tlie decks, to be removed, so as to expose the timbers of the frame entirely to view, and in that state 
the ship to be submitted to a special survey and examination by the surveyors appointed by this society; 
and if, after such examination, all timbers, beams, knees, kelsons, transoms, breasthooks, remaining 
plunks, inside or outside, or other parts found to be defective, be replaced with materials of the same 
species, or of equal quality with those of which the ship was originally constructed, and allthe treenails 
driven out .ind renewed, such ship may ho restored to the first description of the first class. But if 
timber of an Inferior description, or second-hand English or African oak or teak, be used, then for a 
period not exceeding that for which sucli materials would have entitled a new ship to stand A 1. according 
to the tables, subject, in eitiicr case, to the ship being at all times thereafter kept in a stale of efficient 
repair. 

29. On the same principle of giving to ships which shall bo actually proved to be superior of their 
class and in excellent condition, every advantage that can be extended to them consistently with the 
maintenance of the general nrinciples on which the society was established, ships whicli have been re¬ 
stored to tile class A, shall ue entitled to an extension of the time, subject to the same Gonditlons of 
survey and examination as are prescribed for ships proposed to be continued in the first description of 
tlm first class, at the exjiiratinn of the period first assignetl to them ; but, in like manner, the term of 
such extended continuance sliall be limited to u perou not exceeding one third of the number of years 
for which the ships may respectively have been-restored, without any reference whatever to the porlod 
originally assigned to them. 


First Class Ships.— Second Description. 

30. Will comprise all ships which having passed the prescribed age, but have not undergone the repairs 
which w'ould entitle them to be continued in or restored to the first description, or having been continued 
or restored, and tiio additional jieriod thus assigned Imvlug expired, shall appear on survey to be still 
In a condition for the safe conveyance of dry and perishable cargoes; and they will be designated by the 
dlplitlid.ig M : but such of the ships of this class as shall be found on survey to be of superior descrip¬ 
tion, being fit for the safe conveyance of dry and perishable goods to and from all parts of the world, 
shall be distinguished, by inserting their character in red with an asterisk thus prefixed, Those 
ships, however, the original construction of which may not have entitled them to be classed in the first 
class A for a longer period than live years, will not be allowed the distinction of the asterisk. 

ai. For the purpose of continuing a ship on the list of ships of the second description of the first class, 
a careful survey will be required to be made annually, or on the return of the ship from every foreign 
voyage, by one of the surveyors to this society, who is to state distinctly and separately the actual con¬ 
dition of the up|>er deck fastenings, water-ways, spirketting, plankshcars, topsides, upper deck with its 
appendage.s, lower dock fastening, wales, counter, plank, ana treenails outside to the water’s edge, rudder, 
windla.ss, and capstan, beams, breast-hooks, and timt^rs; but if not surveyed witiiln twelve montiis 
after entering the second dcscri|)tiuii of the first class, such ship having been during that time in some 
port in the United Kingdom, the clinracter will be omitted until such survey be held; or as the case 
may be, she will be allowed to pass into the class E. Whenever it shall appear to the surveyors tliat 
a vessel classed /E with the asterisk shall no lunger be in a condition to deserve that distinction, notice 
of the proposal to reduce her shall be given in writing to the owner, master, or agent, 

Jiritiih North American Built Ships, and Fir Ships. 

32. Ships built in the British North Amorican'colonies, and all ships, wherever built, the frames of which 
are composed of fir, of 300 tons and above, shall, in order to entitle them to be classed in the register 
book of the society, be secured In their bilges by the application of iron riders to cover the joints of th^ 
Moor and foothook heads, to extend from the height of the hold beams to the floors so as to receive nor 
less than two bolts in u substantial part of the floors; the number of iron riders to be not less than 
one on every fourth floor on each side from two feet abaft the mainmast to two feet abaft the fore¬ 
mast, the size thereof to be not Jess than inches by If inches at the joints of the timbers for ships of 
from 300 to 400 tons, and to bo increased one quarter of an inch each way, for every 100 tons of 
increased size. That all such ships shall also be secured by iron hanging knees to the bold beams, 
nno knee to every alternate hold beam, provided the distance of the said beams from each other does 
not exceed 4 feet 6 inches, and the tonnage be less than 400 tons ; but If the distance exceeds 4 feet 6 
Inches, or the ship is 400 tons and above, then one to every hold beam. The knees to be connected with 
the riders or not, at the option or convenience of the owners; but if not so connected, the side arms are 
to be long enough to receive at least four bolts ; the whole to be securely bolted with bolts of sufficient 
size. In cases of refusal, the words "not i^tened as per rule, section 62.,’* will be Inserted against the 
vessels’ names. 

33. All British North American built ships, which have gone or may go off the list of ships of the 
first description of the first class, or which may be of an age exceeding the period for wlilch they might 
have had claims to be put upon that class (whether glassed or not), sbalT, as from time to time they 
come under examination, be lubjected to a careful survey, to be made by one of the surveyors to this, 
society; and no fUrther character shall be assigned them unless a survey shall be held as thus pre¬ 
scribed, and a strake of the planking, either inaide or outside, be removed from stwon to sternpost .(on. 
both sides) immediately above the turn of the bilge in midships, and in such range forw^^d qnd aftaa to. 
expose the tin\bers of the frame to view'; tluit a special report of the state of these timbers, and of the 
general state and condition of tbe upper deck fastenings, Water-ways, splrketting, planksbearky topsides,, 
upper deck with Its appendages, lower deck fastenings, wales, counter, plank and treenails outsiels^o thei.. 
water’s edge, rudder, windlass, and capstan, beams, and breasthooks, snail be transmitted by 

veyors to tbe committee; andon the receipt of Such report the classing shall take place. If the alpiMhi^ . 
clwracter be then assigned, it shall be continued (su^ect to an annual survey) for a period not exoped^. 
ing the number of years' originally assigned for the ship’s remaining In the first despription of tise first 
class; at tbe expiration of which the character will be discontinued, unless a similar survey andoatamin* 
ation ot the frame.be again submitted to. 

34. Second class ships will comprise alt ships which shall be found on survey unfit for carrying dig 
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CitrgMS, Tint perrectly fit for the conreymce, oa of cargoes i&ot In their nature subject to 

sfeii datnftee ; and thqr will be iieslgnated bjr the letter E. 

35 . Sobject to occaMonal inspection, at least once la eveiy two years, ships will continue In this class 
gb Iona as their condipcm ^all^ inritoe opinlop of the cofnitiittee, entitle thbm thereto. 

86 . 7%/rd clasi wifi tfdmi^se ships that are in good condition, andwhich shall be found on survey 
fit for the conveyance, on short voyages (not out of Europe), of cargoes In thdr nature not iubj^t to 
sea damage; and th^ will be designated by the letter I. 

87. 'J'he bottom of every ship is to be caulked once in every flve years, tmiess wood sheathed and 
felted, and then ortce In every seven years, except In the case or teaK-built sbipi, upon which a special 
survey i^ay have been requested, and the surveyors having ascertained, by the t^moval of a strake of 
shektniftg fore and aft under the wides, and a strake at the first ftx^hook heads, and by causing listings 
to be cut out at the wood's ends, that <uch caulking is not required, the same may then be dispense 
with. If any ship shall be Stripped within the {leriods above .mentioned, her bottotn is t6 bo caulked. 

38. In alf cdses in which it shall Satlsf^orlly appear to the surveyors to this society that doubling of 
sufficient thickness (not less than two inflies) properly wrought and fastened, may be allowed as a sub- 
stitute for the shifting of plank, either in the wales or bottom, the surveyor is to make a speciid report 
thereof together with his reasons, to the committee, who will determine thereon. 

iron faBtened Ships. ^ AW ships (except those built In India) although iron fastened, shall be 
classed in the same manner as copper fastens ships, so long as they remain unsheathed with copper, 
provided they are, in all other respects, constructed in accordance with the rules ; but when sheathed 
with copper over the Iron fastenings, the words “ coppered over iron fastenings ” shall be added to the 
character In the register book, and continued until the ship be thoroughly copper fastened. 

40. Ships bulit in India, although fastened with iron, shall be permitted to be copper sheathed with¬ 
out any mark being placed in the nook, provided the bottom be felted or cliunamed, and wood-sheathed, 
and sabject to a carefol examination or the iron fastenings on every occasion on which the sheathing 
is stripped off, for which purpose some of the bolts and nails are to be taken out of the lower part of 
the bottom, and to be seen by the surreyor ; but no such ship shall .pe permitted to continue either on 
the A or on the X, class for a longer period than one-half the number of years beyond the term originally 
assigned for her remaining on the first description of the first class, unless the bottom shall have been 
doubled, or the whole of the iron fastenings taken out or properly secured, and the bottom fastened 
with copper bolts, or treenails, or both. 


Ships' Anchors, Cables, and Stores. 


41. All vessels are required to have their masts, spars, and standing rigging In good order, and sails in 
sufficient number and good condition ■, and every ship is to supplied with a good hempen stream cable or 
tow line, of sufficient sire and length, and with at least one good warp ; and all vessels are to be 

{ irovided with nncliors of proper wright, and cables of approved quality, in number and length accord- 
ng.tQ the undermentioned scale : — 

43. Anchors _All vessels under 200 tons to have at least two bower anchors ; and all vessels of 200 

*ons and above, Co be provided with at least three bower anchors. 


Tons. Tent. Fathemt. 

44. CbMn.—All vtessels of nnd under l.'Ml to have at least 150 If chain. 

— 1.M) — 250 — ISO - 

— 250 — a-lO — 200 • — 

— .^50 — 500 — 210 — 

— 600 — 700 — 270 — 

— 700 and upwards — 300 — 


45. But in all cases where hempen cables are used, then one-sixth more in length will be required. 

40. Boats, — All vessels under 150 tons to be provided with one good boat; and every vessel of 150 
Jons and above to be provided with at least two good boats. 

47. The efficient state and condition of ships' anchors, cables, and (stores will be designated by tho 
figure 1and where the same are found insufficient in quantity, or defective in quality, by the figure 2. 

4i<. In all cases in which tho application of the rules must necessarily be regulated by the siiip's ad¬ 
measurement, the least tonnage (whether the result of the old or new method) is to be adopted. 


Ships navigated hy Steam, 

49. All sea-going vessels navigated by steam shall be required to be surveyed twice in each year, 
when u character will be assigned to them, according to the report of survey, as regards the classification 
of the hull and materials of the vessel. 

m. That with respect to the boilers and machinery, the owners are required to produce to the surveyors 
' to this society, at the above-directed surveys, a certificate from some competent master engineer, de- 
acriblng their state and condition at those periods; and to which certificate it is desirable there should bo 
dldded a description of the particulars of the same as far as may be practicable, in the manner and form 
directed by the Society; to be appended to the report of survey, and delivered to the committee, who will 
tberewon insert in the register book the letters " M.C.," denoting that tho boilers and machinery have 
Inspected, and certified to be in good order and safe working condition ; but if no certificate of their 
Icfbiidition be fomlshed by the owner or master, then no character can be assigned for the machinery. 

51. .The surveyors to this society are directed to examine and report the scantling of timbers, 

planki and fastenings, and to state where built, and by whom, in the same manner as directed for sailing 
vessels. 

53. 5ca»<ft'ngv,>-The scantlings for a steam vessel under 800 tons register are to be deemed sufltoient 
If equal to those.requir«d by the scale prescribed in the rules of this society for a sailing vessel of two 
thirds of the registered tonnage of such steam vessel. 

63. But for a steam vessel above 300 tons register, the scantlings are to be equal to those required by 
the scale'for a sailing vtsssel of three fourths of the registered tonnage^et such steam vessel. 

54. Floors .—the vessel is not filled In solid to the floor heads In the engine room, an exception 
will be specially made against any reduction of the scantling of the floors, which. In siicH eases, wilt not 
be permittrt to b5 Uj^n the reduced scale of two thirds or three fourths of the dimensions for the scant- 
lings of sailing vessels as before slated; but the floors will then be required tobe equal to the dimensions 
set forth in the rules foi* ships of the actual registered tonnage of the steam v esscl. 

65. The surveyors are required to report the number, slBe,lbngth. fastenings, and niode of arrangement 
of the euginb And boiler steers, and the descrlptipnof timber of which they are composed, w hether 

diagonally trussed with wood or iron, and to what extent; tho length, size, and fastening of ibelf-pleces 
and paddK beams t and whether the vessel be constructed with sponclngs, and how they are formed; and 
to give the'15nj|rih and'tSilfUnlg of the plank outside and inside. - , 

M. Materiaff and surveyors are to examine and c^rtthe ntmtier and deioription of 

sails, anchors, cables, hawsers, warps, and boats, as diroeted to be done tor sailing vesselsi; but the 
anchors and tiables wnthot be required to exceed dn weight and length those of a saHingvessehof two 
thirds of thw retirioiM the steam vessel. 

57. surveyors are to be particular in examining and repotting the condition of (he boats of all 
vessels employed ih dhriTlBg passengers. 

The committee having, in consequence cf various applications, gtven their serlons' attention tOthe 
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peouliaritiei in the eonatruction of ateam yesseU, came tp,a reaohiti<W (m.thefl6th May. 1842. to allowr of 
the following relaxation In favour of vessels of tliat clast, subject to thp^Co^ditiont Of survey hi^elnafler 
mentioned. i 

** That 6r (to be either i^tch. pine. Baltic red fir, or American red pine)»> larch, hackmatack, or juniper, 
may be used for upper deck beamt. to an extent not exceeding one«baU’ j^e oumqer of beams required, 
according to the vessel’s tonnage. , l ^ 

That the same materials may be used in the outside plunking from the 4rtt fooihook haads:U]iward8, 
excepting for the wales, sbearstrakes. and planksbears, *, 

“ That the same materials be likewise allowed to be used in the inside planking, excepting for the bilge 
planks, shelf pieces and Stringers, and clamps. 

“ Tiiat steam vessels built in all other respects In conformity with the annexed tables shall bo cleised 
for the terms of years therein respectively prescribed, subject to the following conditions: — 

“ That the rule requiring a survey ‘ twice a year’ bo rigidly enforced, and that whenever the boilers 
arc taken out, the vessel shall-be suDjected to a particular and sp^ial survey, in order to ascertain hOr 
general condition, and particularly tJie state of the dr, or otheioroaterials herein allowed to be used. . 

*' I'hat unless such surveys be held, the characters which m^ have been assigned to steam vessels shall 
be struck out annually ou reprinting the register book-” 

In pursuance of tills resolution, the characters of such steam vessels as have not been surveyed as pre¬ 
scribed. have this year been struck out accordingly. 

By order of the Committee. 

CuARLCs Graham. Secretary. 

No. 2. White Lion Court, ComhilL 
London, Ut July, 1843- 

Iron Ships. 

Notice is hereby given, that In pursuance of a resolution this day passed by the committee for managing 
the afTairs of Lloyd^s Hegtster or British and Foreign Shipping, the character of A 1. will in future be 
granted to such ships as snail be constructed of iron under the survey of the surveyors to this society, 
and be reported, on their completion, to have been built of good and substantial materials, and with good 
workmansliip. 

Iron ships already built, upon being subject to a carefiil and minute survey, and being reported to be 
in a high state of repair and eihciency, will also be classed as above i but if not so reported, they will be 
allowed such other character as, on a due consideration of their respective claims, they may be found to 
deserve. 

In every Instance In which a character may be assigned to ships built of iron, it must be understood 
that such ships must be subjected to a careful annual survey, and that the continuance or otherwise of 
tile character assigned will depend entirely upon the result of this survey. Vessels not surveyed annually 
will lose their character. 

By order of the Committee. 

Charles Graham, Secretary. 

2, White Lion Court, Cornhilt, 

Ath January, 1844. 

No one can question the advantages that will result from carrying a plan of this sort 
completely into execution, or those that have already been derived from the extent to 
which it has been carried. We confess, however, that we incline to think that the 
classification of ships should be effected by government agents. It is invidious to 
impose on one set of merchants and ship owners the task of deciding upon the condition 
of the ships or other property belonging to others j and, though we have every con¬ 
fidence in the integrity of the gentlemen composing the committee, the most honour¬ 
able m^ are liable to be influenced by nn esprit du corps, and by insensible biasses. 
We, therefore, cannot help thinking that the scheme would have a much better chance 
of success, and that the classification would be more likely to be correct, were it 
managed by individuals nowise connected with business. The surveyors, on whose 
capacity and honesty* the whole scheme principally depends, should be quite inde- 
Xiendent of the good or ill will of those on whose property they have to report. But 
can that be said to be the case at present ? and can it be fairly presumed that merchants 
or ship owners will deal by the property of their friends and neighbours as it might be 
tlealt with by officers.appointed by, and responsible only to, government? We appre¬ 
hend that both those questions must be answered in the negative; and hence oul 
conviction that this is a matter in which government should interfere. No one can 
doubt that it is bound to do every thing in its power to promote the safety of navi¬ 
gation, and to preserve the lives of our seamen. In this view it erects lighthouses, and 
prescribes regulations as to pilotage, &c. But, how indispensable soever, these are not 
more essential to the interests of navigation than, a proper classification of ships ; and. 
if other means should foil fully to effect this desirable purpose, government will 
certainly, neglect a most important duty if it do not interpose. In the mean time, 
however, the mercantile and shipping interests are deeply indebted to the gentlemen 
who have dope so much to obviate the abuses of the old system. —(For a further dis¬ 
cussion of this important question, see the article on the Frequency of Shipwrecks in 
the lasd number of the JSdinburffh Reviewt seealso the Reports Commons Qm- ‘ 

fntV^ees of 1836 apd 1849, on Shipwreck.) , 

SiJIPS’ PAPERS^the papers or documents required for the manifestation of the 
property of the ship and cargo, &c. They are of 2 sorts; viz. Ist, those required, by 
the law of a particular countrythe eei^lficate of registi^, licence, charterparty.Iiil^ 
of ^ding, bUl of health, &c. these titles)—r^uired by the law of England who 

tnmrd ^itish shipg; an4,2my, thpaa required by the Uw of nations to oq 
neutral ships, to vindicate their tide to that character. Mr. SeriwiU Marshi^ 
ing Hubner (^De la Saisis dies Bdtimens Neutresy L 24l<^252.), h^ given the^ fbuowing 
description of the latter class of documents: — 
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1. 7%e Passport^ Sea Brief, or Sea Letter, — This is a permission from the neutral 
state to the captain or master of the.ship, to proceed on the voyage proposed, and usually 
• contains his name and residence ; the name, property, description, tonnage, and destina* 
tion of the ship ; the nature and quantity of the cargo, the place whence it comes, and 
its destination; with such other matters as the practice of the place requires. 'Xliis 
document is indispensably necessary for the safety of every neutral ship, Hubner says 
that it is the only paper rigorously insisted on by the Barbary corsairs; by the production 
of which alone their friends are protected from insult. 

2. The Proofs of PropeHj/. — These ought to show that the ship really belongs to the 
subjects of a neutral state. If she appear to either belligerent to have been built in the 
enemy^s country, proof is genera4Iy required that she was purchased by the neutral 
before, or captur^ and legally condemned and sold to the neutral after, the declaration 
of war ; and in the latter case the hiil of sale, properly authenticated, ought to be pro¬ 
duced. Hubner admits that these proofs are so essential to every neutral Tcssel, for 
the prevention of frauds, that such as sail without them have no reason to complain if 
they be interrupted in their voyages, and their neutrality^ disputed. 

3. The Muster Boll. — This, which the French call rdle d'equipage, contains the names, 
ages, quality, place of residence, and, above all, the place of birth, of every person of the 
ship’s company. This document is of great use in ascertaining a ship’s neutrality. It 
must naturally excite a strong suspicion, if the majority of the crew be found to consist 
of foreigners; still more, if they be natives of the enemy’s country. — (See Seamew. ) 

4. The Charterparty. —Where the ship is chartered, this instrument serves to authen¬ 
ticate many of the facts on which the truth of her neutrality must rest, and should there¬ 
fore be always found on board chartered ships. 

5. The Bills of Lading, — By these the captain acknowledges the receipt of the goods 
specified therein, and promises to deliver them t/) the consignee or his order. Of these 
there are usually several duplicates; one of which is kept by the captain, one by the 
shipper of the goods, and one transmitted to the consignee. This instrument, being only 
the evidence of a private transaction between the owner of the goods and the captain, 
does not carry with it the same degree of authenticity as the charterparty. 

6. The Invoices. —'flicse contain the particulars and prices of each parcel of goods, 
with the amount of the freight, duties, and other charges thereon, whicli arc usually 
transmitted from the shippers to their factors or consignees. These invoices })rove by 
whom the goods were shipped, and to whom consigned. They carry with them, how¬ 
ever, but little authenticity ; being easily fobricated where fraud is intended. 

7. The Log Book, or Ship's Journal. — This contains a minute account of the sbi]i’s 
course, with a short history of every occurrence during the voyage. If this be faithfully 
kept, it will throw great light on the question of neutrality ; if it be in any respect 
fabricated, the fraud may in general be easily detected. 

8. The Bill of Health. — This is a certificate, properly authenticated, that the ship 
comes from a place where no contagious distemper prevails ; and that none of the crew, 
at the time of her departure, were infected with any such disorder.* It Is generally found 
on board ships coming from the Levant, of from the coast of Barbary, wliere the plague 
so frequently prevails. 

A ship using false or simulated papers is liable to confiscation. — {Marshall on Insur¬ 
ance, book i. c. 9. § 6.) 

SHOES (Uu- Schoenen; Fr. Souliers; Ger. Schuhe; It. Scarpe; Basr.hmnJti; 
Sp. Zapatas'), articles of clothing that are universally worn, and require no description. 
The shoe manufacture is of great value and importance. The finest sort of shoes is 
made in London; but the manufacture is carricil on upon the largest scale in Northamp¬ 
tonshire and Staffordshire. The London warehouses derive considerable supplies from 
Nantwich, Congleton, and Sandbach, in Cheshire. During the late war, the contractor 
for ehoes generally furnished about 600,000 pairs annually.—(For an estimate of the 
value of the shoes annually manufactured in Britain, see Leathkh. ) 

SHUMAC OR SUMACH (Ger. Schmack, Sumach; Fr. Sumac, Havre, lioux : 
Xt, Sommacof Sp. Zumaque • Bus. Sumak). Common shumac (/Mas Cbriarm) is a shrub 
that grows naturally in Syria, Palestine, Spain, and Portugal. That which is cultivated 
ih Italy, and is improperly called young fustic, is the Rhus Cntinus, It is cultivated 
with great care: its shoots arc cut down every year quite to the root; and, after being 
dried, they are chipped or reduced to powder by a mill, and thus prepared for the pur¬ 
poses of dyeihgand tanning. The shumac cultivated in the neighbourhood of Montpellier 
is oalled redout or roudo, Shumac may be considered of good quality when its odour 
is strong, colour of a lively green, is well ground', and free from stalks. ' Italian shumae 
is used In dyeing a full high yellow, approaching to the orange, upon wool or cloth ; 
but the colour is fugitive. Common shumac is useful for drab and dove colours in 
calico printing, and is also capable of dyeing black.— {Bancroft on Colours, vol. ii. 

p. 100.) 
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Of ton* of shunac imported in 1850, no fewer than li,404 wero from The price of 

shumac varies from 9r. to IS*. A cwt. About iO.OOO tons are retained for consiunption* 

The duty of \s. a ton on shumac was repealed in 1845. 

SIERRA LEONE, an EngUsh settlement^ near the mouth of the river oC the 
same name, on the west co'ast of Africa, lat. 8° ^<y N., Ion. 13® 5' W. . 

Objects oj' the Colony, — This colony was founded partly as a commercial establish* 
ment, but more from motives of humanity. It was intended to consist principally of 
free blacks, who, being instructed In the Christian religion, and in the arts of Europe, 
should become, as it were, a focus whence civilisation might be diffused among the 
surrounding tribes. , About 1,200 free negroes, who, having joined the royal standard 
ill the American war, were obliged, at the terrhination of that contest, to take refuge 
in Nova Scotia, were conveyed thither in 1792; to those were afterwards added the 
Maroons from Jamaica; and, since the legal abolition of the slave trade, the negroes 
taken in the captured vessels, and liberated by the mixed commission courts, have been 
carried to the colony. The total population of the colony in 1850, amounted to about 
55,500, all black or coloured, ^ith the exception of about 100 whites. 

Success of the Efforts to civilise the Blacks. —Great efforts hav&been made to* introduce 
order and industrious habits amongst these persons. We are sorry', however, to, be 
obliged to add, that these efforts, though prosecuted at an enormous expense of blood ' 
and treasure, have been signally unsucccs.sful. There is, no doubt, some discrepancy 
in the accounts of the progress made by the blacks. It is, however, sufficiently clear, 
that it has been very inconsiderable, and we do not think that any other result could 
be rationally anticipated. Their laziness has been loudly complained of, but without 
reason. Men are not industrious without a motive ; and most of those motives that 
stimulate all classes in colder climates to engage in laborious employments, are unknown 
to the indolent inhabitants of this burning region, where clothing is of. little importance, 
where sufficient supplies of food may be obtained with comparatively little exertion, and 
where more than half the necessaries and conveniences of Europeans would be positive 
incumbrances. And had it been otherwise, what progress could a colony be expected 
to make, ino which there have been annually imported crowds of liberated negroes, most 
of whom are barbarians in the lowest stage of civilisation ? 

Influence of the Colony upon the illicit Slave Trade, — As a means of checking the 
prevalence of the illicit slave trade, the establishment of a colony at Sierra Leone has 
been worse than useless, 'fhe trade is principally carried on with the countries round . 
the Bight of Biafra and the Bight of Benin, many hundred miles distant from iSierra 
Leone ; and'the mortality in the captured ships during their voyage to the latter is often 
very great. The truth is that this traffic will never be effectually put down otherwi.se 
than by the great powers declaring it to be piracy, and treating those engaged in it, ^ 
wherever and by whomsoever they may be found, as sea robbers or pirates. Such a 
declaration would be quite conformable to the spirit of the declaration put forth by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1824. — (See Slave Trade.) But the jealousies with respect ^ 
to the right of visitation and search are so very great, that it is excei'.dingly doubtful 
whether the maritime powers will ever be brought to concur in any declaration of 
the kind now alluded to ; unless, however, something of this sort be done, we ap¬ 
prehend there are but slender grounds for supposing that the trade will be speedily 
suppressed. 

Climate of Sierra Leone. — The soil in the vicinity of Sierra Leone .seems to be but 
of indifferent fertility, and the climate is about the most destructive that can be imagined, 
llie mortality among the Africans sent to it seems unusually great; and amongst the' 
whites it is quite excessive. Much as we desire the improvement of the blacks, . 
we protest against its being attempted by sending our countrymen to certain de¬ 
struction in this most pestiferous of all pestiferous places. It would 8eem, that 
it is quite unnecessary, and that blacks may be employed to fill the official sit^tions 
in the colony. But if otherwise, it should be unconditiunally abandoned. 

Commerce of Sierra Leone, and the l^est Coast of Africa, — Commercially considered, 
Sierra Leone appears to quite as little advantage as in other points of view.' We 
import from it teak wood, palm oil, ginger, and ground-nuts, with small quantities 
of camwood, ivory, hides, gum copal, and other articles; but their value is incon¬ 
siderable, not amounting to more than from 50,000/. to 70,000/. a year. Palm oil 
is the great article of export from the W. coast of Africa; and by far the largest 
portion of it is furnished by the coast to the west and south of the Rio Volta, many , 
luindred miles from Sierra Leone. We doubt, indeed, whether the commerce with 
the latter will ever be of much importance. At all events, we hardly think that it 
can be expected materially to increase if it be conducted in the way in whieli it U . 
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affirmed tliat the intercourse with the liberated negroes is at present ecmdnoted. 
{Reports on Colonial PosMuaionSy 1851» p.l<75.) If there be not some mistake or 
exaggeration in the statement now referred to, nothing can be cOtioeived more d 2 s 7 
graceful. Should it, however, be. ascertained that an establishment is :Jreally required 
for the advantageous prosecution of the trade to Western Africa, it ia abundantly 
obvious that it should be placed much further to the south than Sierra Leone 
The island ©f Fernando Po has been suggested for this purpose; but, after the 
dear>bought experience we have already had, it is to be hoped that nothing will be 
done with respect to it without mature consideration. 


Account ihowlng the Value of the various Articles, the Growth, Produce, and Manufacture of the 
Colony and West Coast of Africa, exported from Sierra Leone during each of the Years from 1844 to 
1850, inclusive. 


Articlaa. 

|g| 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Arrowroot . - • - 

Ue«** wwt • • • 

Bennt Med . . » - 

Bnrwood .... 

Camwood .... 

Cotl'e* .... 

(tum copal .... 

Uround-nutt .... 

•n ... 

Ginf^er .... 

Hidea (dry and salted), Itopard and goat tkina - 
Ivory - . . - 

Ox horns .... 

U^psrs^and Cayanne pepper 

nuta .... 
oil . • • , 

Rire (clean and rough) ... 
Teak timber - - • 

Sundries, Indludlng curiosities, mau, etc. 


M 

1,30S 

3,043 

SS 

414 

19,485 

1,39C 

789 

19,80; 

90 

6,449 

9.704 

1,411 

8 

9,140 

*9,308 

20,484 

,196 

£ 

1,270 

4,610 

46 

5,941 
57 9 
1,664 
*0.479 
60 
14,648 
10.570 
9,618 
, 50 

1,199 
94,8*8 
4 

1.789 

34,939 

39 

£ 

594 

760 

3 

4,288 

6 

6,998 

21^36 

1,014 

15,451 

7,686 

1,080 

39 

2,614 

6,891 

670 

35,191 

16 

£ 

478 

981 

60 

3,299 

38 

*50 

13,5*5 

646 

92,032 

11,191 

1,769 

61 

2,978 

11,858 

528 

26A36 

9 

£ 

492 

689 

130 

16 

3,277 

66 

1,244 

7,389 

1,991 

10,142 

9,259 

3,555 

2,631 

43,276 

1,691 

’ 26,452 
. 27 

£ 

618 

1,95* 

417 

995 

4,466 

2,988 

1,071 

17,867 

2,945 

11,818 

10,83* 

15,586 

17 

4,721 

24,970 

439 

310 

839 

11,648 

55 

1 9).4.?m| 10S.961 

194,288 

100,658 

95,615 

111,330 

193.105 


The total value of the exports of British produce and manufacture to the west coast 
of Africa, amounted in 1851, to 658,934/.; but of that amount only 94,546/. went to 
Sierra Leone. The value of the exports from the latter to the U. K. during the 10 
years ended with 1850 amounted to 63,290/. a-year. The only manufacture that can 
be said to exist in the colony is the expression of the*oil from the ground>nut by 
means of machinery.—(See Nuts, GaouND.) In 1850, 122 ships entered the river, of 
which 27 were from England, 

Expenses incurred on account of. Sierra Leone, — The pecuniary expense occasioned 
by ibis colony, and our unsuccessful efforts to suppress the foreign slave trade, have been 
altogether enormous. Mr. Keith Douglas is reported to have stated, in his place in the 
House of Commons, in July, 1831, that “down to the year 1824, the civil expenses 
of Sierra Leone amounted to 2,268,000/.; and that the same expenses had amounted, 
from 1824 to 1830, to 1,082,000/. The naval expenses, from 1807 to 1824, had been 
l,63b,000/. The payments to £l|tain and Portugal, to induce them to relinquisli 
the glave trade, amounted to l.,230,000/. The expenses on account of captured 
algy^ were 533,092/. The expenses incurred on account of the mixed commission 
courts were 198,000/. Altogether, this establishment had cost the country nearly 

8/)00W)/. I” 

The prodigality of this expenditure is unmatched, except by its uselessness. It is 
d^btful whether it has prevented a single African from being dragged into slavery, 
ot conferred the smallest real advantage on Africa. It, however, enabled the kings of 
Spain and Portugal to turn their mercenary humanity to good account. 

For fi^ther details with respect to Sierra Leone, and the trade of Western Africa, see 
the R^rt of the Select Committee of the House of Commonsy on the West Coast of Africuy 
Sess. 1842, and the Pari, Paper for 1851, already referred to. 

SILK <Lat. Serietmt from Seresy the suppos^ ancient name of the Chinese), a fine 
glossy thread or dlament spun by various species of caterpillars or larvae of the phahzna 
genus. Of these, the Plmiama atlas produces the greatest quantity : ■ but the Phalcena 
homibpx is that commonly employed for this puq} 08 e in Europe. The silkworm, in 
its eaterplUar st^e, wbi<^ may considerf^d as the first stage of its existepce, after 
acquiring its growth (about 3 inches in length), proceeds to enclose itself in an 
oval*shaped balU or cocoon, which is formed by an exce^ingly slender and long filament 
of fine yellow silk, emitted from the stomach of the insect preparatoi^ to its assuming 
the shape of ibe ehrysalis dr moth. In this latter stage, after emancipating itself from 
its i^ken prison, it seeks its mate, which has undergone a similar transformation; and 
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in S or S days afterwards, the female having deposited her eggs (ftpm SOO to 500 in 
nuniber), bdth insects terminate their eickt^cc. Accordii^'to ReanmUr, tWo 
Is not only insect that affords this material^—several speciea'of the araneOf or spider, 
enclose their eggs in very fine silk. . ' 

Ram Silk is produced by the operation of winding off, aif theeame time, several of the 
balls or cocoons (whicH are immersed in hot water, to soften the natural gum on 'the 
.filament) on a common reel, thereby forming one smooth even thread. When the skein 
is dry, it is taken from the reel and made up into hanks; but before it is fit for weav¬ 
ing, and in order to enable it to undergo the procc.ss of dyeing, without furring 
up or separating the fibres, it is converted into one ofthree forms; viz. singles^ tramy of 
organzine. 

Singles (a collective noun) is formed of ons of the reeled threads, being twisted, in 
order to give it strength and firmness. 

Tram is formed of 2 or more threads twisted together. In this state it is com¬ 
monly used in weaving, as the shoot or wejl. 

Thrown Silk is formed of 3, or more singles, according to the substance required, 
being twisted together in a contrary direction to that in which the singles of which it 
is composed are twisted. This process is termed oiganzining; and the silk so twisted, 
organzine. The art of throwing wa.s originally confined to Italy, where it was kept a 
secret for a long period. Stow says it was known in this country since the 5th of Queen . 
Elizabeth, “when it was gained from the strangers;” and in that year (1562), the 
silk throwsters of the metropolis were united into a fellowship. They were incorporated 
in the year 1629 ; but the art continued to be very imperfect in England until 1719. — 
(See post.') 

1. Historical Sketch of the Manufacture _The art of rearing silkworms, of unravelling 

the threads spun by them, and manufacturing the latter into articles of dress and orna¬ 
ment, seems to have been first practised by the Chinese. Virgil is the earliest of the 
Roman writers who has been supposed to allude to the production of silk in China, and 
the terms he employs show how little was then known at Rome of the real nature of 
the article; — 

Volleraquo ut foliU depeptant tenuia Sexes, ~-(^Georg. lib. It. Un. 121.) 

Rut it may be doubted whether Virgil do not, in this line, refer to cotton rather than 
silk. Pliny, however, has distinctly described the formation of silk by the bomhyx. —- 
Nat. lib. xi. c. 17.) It is uncertain when it first began to be introduced at Home: but it 
was most probably in the age of Pompey and Julius Caesar ; the latter of whom displayed 
a profusion of sdks in some of the magnificent theatrical spectacles with which be 
sought to conciliate and amuse the people. Owing principally, no doubt, to the great dis¬ 
tance of China from Rome, and to the difficulties in the way of the intercourse with that 
country, which was carried on by land in caravans whose route lay through the Persian' 
empire, and partly, perhaps, to the high price of silk in China, its co.st, when it arrived 
at Rome, was'very great; .so much so, that a given weight of silk was sometimes sold 
for an equal weight of gold ; at first it was only used by a few ladies eminent for their 
rank and opulence. In the beginning of the reigdMf)f Tiberius, a law was passed, ne 
vestis serica viros faedaret — that no man should disgrace himself by wearing a silken 
garment.— (Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 33.) But the profligate Ileliogabalus despised 
this law, and was the first of the Roman emperors who wore a dress composed wholly 
of silk (holosericum). The example once set, the custom of wearing silk soon became 
general among the wealtliy citizens of Rome, and throughout the provinces. According 
as the demand for the article increased, efforts were made to import larger quantities; 
and the price seems to have progressively declined from the reign of Aurelian. That 
this must have been the case, is obvious from the statement of Ainmianus Marcellinus, 
that silk was in his time (anno 370), very generally worn, even by the lowest classes. 
Sericum ad usum antehac fiobilium, nunc etiam injimorum sine uUd discretiene proficiens. 
— (Lib. xviii. c. 6.) 

China continued to draw considerable sums from the Roman Empire in return fbr 
silk, now become indispensable to the Western World, till the 6th century. About the 
year 550, two Persian munks, who had long resided in China and made themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the mode of rearing the silkworm, encouraged by the gifts and promises 
of Justinian, succeeded'td carrying the eggs of the insect to Constantinople, Under 
their direction they were hatch^ and fed; they lived and laboured in a foreign climate; 
a sufficient number of butterflies Was saved to propagate the race, and mulberry trees 
were planted to aflfbrd nourishment to the rising generations.' A new and important 
branch of industry was thus established in Europe. Experience and reflection gradually ‘ 
Corrected the errors of a new attempt; and the SogdoiCe ambassadors aokaosHedged in 
the succeeding reign, that the Romans were not inferior to the natives of. China in the 
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education of the insects, and ‘the monutacture of silk. ((?i66o>i, DecUna and Fall, 
voh.vii. p. 99.) . . . . . . 

Greece, particularly the Peloponnesus, was early distinguished by the rearing of silkd- 
wornis, and by the skill and success with which the inhabitants of Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos carried on the nianuiacture. Until the 12th century, Goreece continued to bo 
the only European, country in which these arts were practised: but the forces of Roger, 
king of Sicily having, in 1147, sacked Corinth, Athens, and Thebes, carried off large 
numbers of the inhabitants to Palermo; who introduced the culture of the worm, and 
the manufacture of silk, into Sicily. From this island the arts spread into Italy ; and 
Venice, Milan, Florence, Lucca, Sic, were soon after distinguished for their success in 
raising silkworms, and for the extent and beauty of their manufactures of silk.—( Gibbon, 
vol. x» p. 110. ; Biographie Universelle, art. Roger //.) 

The silk manufacture was introduced into France in 1480; Louis XI. having invited^ 
workmen from Italy, who e.stablished themselves in Tours. Tlie manufacture was not 
begun at Lyons till about 1520; when Francis I., having got possession of Milan, pre¬ 
vailed on some artisans of the latter city to establish themselves, under his protection, in 
the former- J^early at the same period the rearing of silkworms began to be success¬ 
fully prosecuted in Provence, and other provinces of the south of France. Henry IV. 
rewarded such of the early manufacturers as had supported and pursued the trade for 
12 years, with patents of nobility. 

Silk Manvfacture of England. — The manufacture seems to have been introduced into 
England in the 15th century. Silk had, however, been used by persons of distinction, 
two centuries previously. The manufacture does not appear to have made much pro¬ 
gress till the age of Elizabeth ; the tranquillity of whose long reign, and the influx of 
Flemings occasioned by-the disturbances in the Low Countries, gave a powerful stimulus 
to the manufactures^;of England. The silk throwsters of the metropolis were united, 
as already observed, .in a fellowsliip, in 1562 ; and were incorporated in 1629. Though 
retarded by the civil wars, the manufacture continued gradually to advance; and so 
flourishing had it become, that it is stated in a preamble to a statute pas.sed in IGbG 
(13 & 14 Cha. 2. c.. 15. )► that there were at .that time no fewer than 40,000 individuals . 
engaged in the trade 1 And it is of importance to observe, that though the import¬ 
ation of French and other foreign silks was occasionally prohibited during the reigns of 
James I. and Charl^ I., the Protectorate, and the reign of Charles II., the prohibition 
was not strictly enfoi^ced; and, generally speaking, their importation wa.s quite free. 

A considerable stimulus, though not nearly so great as has been commonly supposed, 
was given to the English silk manufacture by the revocation of the edict of Nantes, in 
1685 . Louis XIV. drove, by that disgraceful measure, several hundreds of thousands 
of his most industrious subjects to seek an asylum in foreign countries ; of whom it is 
supposed about 50, OCX) came to England. Such of these refugees as had been engaged 
in the silk manufacture established themselves in Spitalfields, where they introduced 
several new branches of the art. When the refugees fled to England, foreign silks were 
freely admitted; and it appears from the Custom-house returns, that from 600,000/. to 
7(X),0<X)/. worth were annually imported in the period from 1685 to 1692, being tlie 
very period during which the Bri||||jh silk manufacture made the most rapid advances. 
But the manufacture was not long permitted to continue on this footing. In 1692, the 
refugees, who seem to have been quite as conversant with the arts of monopoly as with 
those either of spinning or weaving, obtained a patent, giving them an exclusive right 
to manufacture lustrings and d-la-modcs, the silks then in greatest demand. This, 
however, was not enough to satisfy them ; for, in 1697, Parliament passed an act, in 
compliance with their solicitations, prohibiting the importation of all French aiid other 
European silk goods; and in 1701, the prohibition was extended to tlie silk goods of 
India and China. 

The^e facts idiow the fallacy of the opinion, so generally entertained, that we owe 
the introduction and establishment of the silk manufacture to the prohibitive system. 
So far from this being the case, it is proved, by iHatemcnts in numerous acts of parlia¬ 
ment, and other authentic documents, that the silk manufacture had overcome all the 
difficulties incident to its first establishment, had been firmly rooted, and had become of 
great value and importance, long before it was subjected to the trammels of monopoly; 
tliat is, before the manufacturers were taught to trust more to fiscal regulations, and the 
exertions of custom-house officers, than to their skill and ingenuity, for the sale of their 
goods. , 

Tfifl year 171^ an important epoch in the history of the British silk manufiicture; 
a patent being then granted to Mr. (afterwards Sir Tliomas) Lombe ahd hki brother, for ^ 
the .exclusive property of the famous silk mill erected by them at X>crby, for thrpwing 
sill^ from models they had clandestinely obtained in Itmy. At the expiration of the. 
patent, Parliament refused the petition of Sir Hiomas Lombe for its renewal; but 
granted him 14,000/. in consideration of the seryices ho had rendered tlie country, in 
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erecting a machine which, it was supposed, would very soon enable us to dispense wholly 
with the supplies of thrown silk we had previously been in the habit of importing from 
Italy: but instead of being of any advantage, it is most certainly true that the establish¬ 
ment of throwing mills in England has proved one of the most formidable obstacles 
to the extension of the manufacture amongst us. These mills could not have been 
constructed unless oppressive duties had been laid on thrown or organzine silk; and the 
circumstance of their having been erected, and a large amount of capital vested in them, 
was successfully urged, for more than a century, as a conclusive reason for continuing 
the high duties 1 

From this period down to 1824, the history of the silk manufacture presents little more 
than complaints, on-the part of the manufacturers, of the importation df foreign silks; 
of impotent ^’orison thepartof parliament to exclude them; and of combinations and out¬ 
rages on the part of the workmen. Among the multitude of acts that were passed in re¬ 
ference to this manufacture, from 1697 to the acra of Mr. Huskisson, we believe it would 
be exceedingly difficult to point out one that is bottomed on any thing like sound prin¬ 
ciple, or that was productive of any but mischievous consequences. The French writers 
estimate the average expiation of silks from France to England, during the period from 
1688 to 1741, at about ft,500,000 francs, or 500,000/. a year I In 1763, attempts were 
made to check th^ prevalence of smuggling; and the silk mercers of the metropolis, to 
show their anxiety to forward the scheme, are said to have recalled their orders for foreign 
goods ! It would seem, however, either that their patriotic ardour had very soon cooled, 
or they had been supplanted by others not quite so scrupulous; for it appears from 
a report of a committee of the privy council, appointed, in 1766, to inquire into the 
suhjeet, that smuggling was then carried on to a greater extent than ever, and that 7,072 
looms were out of employment. The same committee reported, that though the French 
were decidedly superior to us in some branches of the trade, we were quite etjual, and 
even superior, to them in others ; but instead of proposing, consistently with their report, 
to admit French silks on a reasonable duty, a measure which would have proved very 
advantageous to those branches of the manufacture in which we were superior, or nearly 
e(]ual, to the French, without doing any material injury to the others, which were already 
in the most depressed condition, they recommended the continuance of the old system ; 
substituting absolute prohibitions in the place of the prohibitory duties that formerly 
existed 1 'VVTiatcver immediate advantages the manufacturers might have reaped from 
this measure, the ultimate tendency of which could not fail of being most injurious, were 
effectually countervailed by the turbulent proceedings of the workmen, who suceeded, 
in 1773, in obtaining from the legislature an act which, by itself, was quite sufficient to 
have destroyed even a prosperous trade. Tliis, which has been commonly called the 
Spitalfields Act, entitled the weavers of Middlesex to demand a fixed price for their 
labour, which should be settled by the magistrates ; and while both masters and men 
were restricted from giving or receiving more or less than the fixed price, the manufac¬ 
turers were liable in heavy penalties if they employed weavers out of the. district 1 Tlio 
monopoly which the manufacturers had hitherto enjoyed, though incomplete, had had 
sufficient influence to render inventions and discoveries of comparatively rare occurrence 
in the silk trade; but the Spitalfields Act extinguisted every germ of improvement. 
Parliament, in its wisdom, having seen fit to enact that a manufacturer should be obliged 
to pay as much for work done by the best machinery as if it were done by hand, it 
would have been folly to have thought of attempting any thing new 1 It is not, how¬ 
ever, to be denied that Macclesfied, Manchester, Norwich, Paisley, &c. are under 
obligations to this act. Had it extended to the whole kingdom, it would have totally 
extirpated the manufacture; but being confined to Middlesex, it gradually drove the 
most valuable branches from Spitalfields to places where the rate of wages was deter¬ 
mined by the competition of the parties, on the principle of mutual interest and com¬ 
promised advantage. After having done incalculable mischief, the act w^ repealed in 
1824. Had it continued down to the present day, it would not have left employment 
in the metropolis for a single silk weaver. 

But, as the effects of this act did not immediately manifest themselves, it was at fifst 
exceedingly popular. After 1785, however, the substitution of cottons in the place of 
silk gave a severe check to the manufacture, and the weavers then began to discover the 
real nature of the Spitalfields Act. Being interdicted from working at reduced wages, 
tiiey were totally thrown out of employment; so that, in 1793, upwards of 4,000 Spital¬ 
fields looms were quite idle. In 1798, the trade began to revive; ^d continued to 
extend slowly till 1815 and 1816, when the Spitalfiel^ weavers were again involved in 
suflfhrings ftar more extensive wid severe than at any former period. 

It appears from this brief sketch of the progress of the English silk trade, that from^; 
the year 1695, down to our own times, it has been exposed to the most appalUng^' 
vicissitudes. ITie reason is obvious. -The monopoly enjoyed by the manufacturers, 
and the Spitalfields 'Act, effectually put a stop to all improvement; so that the ma- 
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nufacture continued etationar^ in England, while on the Continent it vas rapidly 
vancing. ' Whenever, therelbre, the markets were, eithVi* from the thiscalcuiation of 
the manufacturers, or a change of fkshion, overloaded with siflss, there were no means of 
disposing of the surplus profitably abroad, and the distress became extreme. Notwith^ 
standing the unparfdleled advances we had made in other departments of manufhdturing 
industij, h.was affirmed, in 1826, by the member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), in his place 
in the House of Commons, “ that there were in that city 9,700 Tooms; 7,500 of which 
were in the hands of operali ve weavers, who applied their manual labour, as well as thcir 
machinery, to the manufacture of ribands. These looms were, for the most part, of the 
worst, possible construction ; and it would scarcely be believed that the improved loom in 
France would, in a given time, produce 5 times as much riband as the commori loom 
in England with the same manual labour t He could also state that th^ existed an 
improved manufacture in Germany, by which one man could make forty^ght times as 
much velvet as could he made in an equal time by an English machine. What chance was 
there that the English manufacturer could maintain such a competition ? ” 

Perhaps these statements may have been somewhat exaggerated; but there can be 
no doubt of their substantial accuracy. Surely, however, no oge believes that the 
feriority of the machinery used by the English manufacturers was ascribable to any 
thing except that the protection they enjoyed had made them indiffb^nt to improve¬ 
ments. No one believes that the French or Germans are superior to the English in the 
construction of machines ; on the contrary, their inferiority is admitted by themselves, 
and by everybody else. That that spirit of invention, which has effected such astonish¬ 
ing results in the cotton manufacture, should have been so long wholly unknown in 
that of silk, is entirely to be ascribed to the fact of the former never having been the 
object of legislative protection. The cotton manufacturers were not bribed into the 
adoption of a routine system; they could not rest satisfied with mediocrity ; but being 
compelled to put forth all their powers — to avail themselves of every resource of 
science and of art — they have, in a few years, raised the British cotton manufacture 
from a subordinate and trifling, to the very first place amongst the manufactures, not 
of this country only, but of the world f 

Change^ in 1826, of the Monopoly System, — At length, however, the impolicy of the 
system by which the silk manufacture had been so long depressed, became obvious to 
every intelligent individual. The principal manufacturers in and about London sub¬ 
scribed, in 1824, a petition to the House of Commons, in which they stated that “this' 
important manufacture, though recently considerably extended, is still depressed below 
its natural level, by lawn which prevent it from attaining that degree of prosperity 
which, under more favourable circumstances, it would acquire’.*’ Fortified by this 
authority, by the experience of 130 years, during which the prohibitive system had 
been allowed to paralyse the energies of the manufacturers, and by the sanction of 
parliamentary committees, Mr. Husfcisson moved, on the 8th of March, 1824, that tlie 
prohibition of foreign silks should cease on the 5th of July, 1826, and that they should 
then be admitted for importation on payment of a duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem. On 
th^s occasion Mr. II. observed — “The monopoly had produced, what monopoly was 
always sure to produce, an indifference with regard to improvement. That useful zeal 
which gives life to industry, which fosters ingenuity, and which in manufactures 
occasions Unceasing efforts to produce the article in the most economical form, iiad 
been comparatively extinguished. To the prohibitive system it was to be ascribed, that in 
silk only, in the whole range of manufactures, we were left behind our neighbours / We 
have here a proof of that chilling and benumbing effect which is sure to be produced 
when no genius is called into aiction, and when, we are rendered indifferent to exertion 
by the indolent security derived from restrictive regulations. I have not the slightest 
doubt, that if the same system had been continued with respect to the cotton manu¬ 
facture, it would have been at this moment as subordinate in amount to the woollen as 
it is junior in its introduction into the country.” — (Speeches, vol. ii. p. 249.) 

We have already alluded to the enormous duties imposed, in 1719, when Sir Tliomas 
Lombe erected his throwing mill at Derby, on foreign oiganzine silk. These, though 
subsequently reduced, amounted, ii 1824, to no less than 14s. 7^. per lb. There was 
also, at the same tinie, a duty of As per lb. on raw silk imported from Bengal, and of 
Ss, 7J<t per lb. on that imported from other places. Even had the manufketwre been 
otherwise in a Nourishing condition,* such exorbitant duties on the raw material were, 
enough to h^ve destroyed it. Mr. Huskisson, therefore, proposed, by way of preparing 
the manufacturers N>r the approaching change of system, that the duty on foreign thrown 
silk should 1^ imiU^diately reduced to fs. Sd, (it was fiirther reduced to 5s. in 18)26), 
and the duty on raw silk to 3d. per lb. 'fbeso proposals were all agreed to; and con¬ 
siderable reductions were at the same time effect^ in the duties charged on most of the 
dye stttffb used hi the manufacture. » 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Huskisson did not prepbae that the reduction of the 
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duties on and 8l)|(, And the legalised importa^n of foreign silks, should !)e 

simultanitous and immediate. During the interval that was allowed our manufacturers 
to make preparations for the change, the French accumulated a large stoek of goods 
to pour into our markets. To quiet the alarm occasioned by this circumstance, a sin. 
gular device was fallen upon. The French had long been accustomed to manufacture 
their goods of a certain length : and, in the view of rendering their accumulated stock 
unfit for our markets, a law was passed in 1826, prohibiting the importation of any silks 
except such as were of entirely different lengths from those commonly manufactured by 
the French! No one can regret that this wretched trick, for it deserves no better 
name, entirely failed of its object. The French manufacturers immediately commenced, 
with redoubled zeal, the preparation of goods of the legitimate length : and the others, 
having beedine unsaleable at any thing like fair prices, were purchased up by the 
smugglers, and imported, almost entirel>, into this country. 

But no permanent injury arose from this circumstance ; and, on the whole, the effect 
of the opening of the trade has been such as to justify all the anticipations which the 
advocates of the measure had formed of its success. 

Effects of the Change of 1826. — W© do not exaggerate, wo only state the plain 
matter of fact, when we affirm that the silk manufacture has made a more rapid progress 
since the abolition of the prohibitive system in 1826, than it did during the preceding 
century. The former disparity in quality between ^oods of French and English make 
has been materially abated in most articles, while iii some the superiority is now on 
our side. Most part of our readers will, probably, be rather surprised to learn that 
the real or declared value of the silk goods of British manufacture exported to 
France, in 1852, amounted to 257,555/. 

But though a great step at the time, the change of system effected in 1826 was 
far from being sufficiently complete. The duty then imposed of 30 per cent, on the 
importation of foreign silks was, at least, double what it should have been. The ex¬ 
penses of smuggling silk goods into England may, speaking generally, be estimated at 
about 12 or .15 per cent.; so that the high duty, instead of exeluding them, acted as 
a bounty on their importation through clandestine channels; and, probably, occa- 
sianed, by the temptation which it held out to gambling adventures, a larger quantity 
to be imported than if the duty had been more nearly proportioned to the expense of 
smuggling. .We ventured to contend in a former edition that in ** the event of the 
duties being reduced to 12 or 15 per cent. adveUorem, the legitimate imports of foreign 
silk goods would be considerably increased, and their clandestine importation more 
than proportionally diminished; and the apparent protection given to the manu. 
facture being reduced, a new stimulus would be applied to industry and invention. 
Were such a system adopted, we have little doubt that, in no very long time, perhaps 
not more than .5 or 6 years, our superiority over France in some important depart- 
ments of the silk manufacture would be little less decided than in that of cotton. 

** It is not, however, to be supposed, that all departments of the silk manufacture 
will be equally benefited by the change of system firum prohibition to duties. — Non 
omnia possumus. The probability is, that the trade, were it placed on a proper footing, 
would be divided between the English and French. In point of substantial excellence, 
the plain silk goods manufactured in England are equal to those of France; and the 
difference in favour of the latter in point of finish has become less perceptible; while 
in ail mixed manufactures, of silk and wool, silk and cotton, silk, and linen, &c., our 
ascendancy is admitted by the French themselves. On the other hand, the ribands, 
figured gauzes and light fancy goods, manufactured in France, are superior to those of 
this country. But even in this department we have made great progress; and fancy 
goods are now produced at Spitalfields, Coventry, and other places, contrasting most 
advantageously, in point of taste and beauty, with those produced previously to the 
introduction of the new system. Still, however, w© are not sanguine in our expect¬ 
ations of our countrymen being able to maintain a successful competition with our 
neighbour! in the manufacture of this class of articles. The greater attention paid to 
the art designing in Lyons, the consequent better taste of the artists, and the superior 

ightneas and lustre of their colours, give them advantages with which, it will be very 
difficult to contend. ^ „ 

But supposing that the trade b partitioned between the two countries in the way 
now stated^ it is easy to see that a large share will belong to us, and that that share will 
be more valuable than the whole manuiheture formerly was.” Proofs of the accuracy pf 
these statements have since been supplied in abundance Notwithstanding the decline,of 
the trade at a few places* the mimafaeture, taken as a whole, ^ greitly inci^^a^. 
XkiHng and 1829< when tbe sestrictive system was in its vigour* the.inapbJ^ 

of all sorts of raw and thipown silk amounted tat an average to 2,399,C>W lbs. a year;. 
But, despite tho naister predictions indulged in with respect to the. min of the jna- 
nufactur^ the imports aigiounted, at an average of 1850, 1851, and 1852, to ateve 
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7 ,000,000 lb&, and the consumption to above 6,000,000 lbs.; being an increase of mote 
than 250 per cent, upon the quantity consumed daring the monopoly ! 

The manufacture of silk in France has, we are glad to say (^r we have nt^hin^ in 
common with those who grudge or envy the prosperity of others), been materially im« 
proved of late years, and a large increase has taken place in the value of the silks ex¬ 
ported, which amounted, in 1852, to about 280,000,000 fr., or about 11,200,000/. But 
it is satisfactory to know that we have been able to make head against this Ibrmidable 
competitor, and that, while the value of the exports of our silk goods amounted, in 
1823, when the monopoly syj.tem was in full vigour, to only 551,409/., it amounted, in 
1852, to 1,551,846/., being an increase in the interval of nearly 500 per cent. ! In fact, 
we undersell the FrencbJin some of the heavier and more important species of goods in 
every market equally accessible to both parties. The value of our exports of silk goods 
to the U. States amounted, in 1852, to 464,590/.; and does any one suppose that the 
Americans would have bought so largely of us, or that they would have bought any¬ 
thing at 'all, had the French or any other party been able to supply them on lower 
terms ? > 

When we formerly ventured to recommend a reduction of the duty of SO per cent, 
on silks, we were inclined to think that it might, perhaps, oblige some of the manu¬ 
facturers of fine and fancy goods to relinquish their employment; and we endeavoured 
to show that that was not too great a sacrifice to incur to place the trade on a proper 
footing. Happily, however, no such sacrifice has been required; and there is no de¬ 
partment of the manufacture in which we have any thing to fear, with the existing 
duty, from the cumpetUion of the foreigner. Indeed, the fair presumption seems to 
be that the duties might be advantageously reduced. 

No doubt, however, the improvement of the manufacture has been considerably 
promoted by the total abolition of the duties on raw and thrown silk effected in 1845. 

State of the Silk Trade previously to 1826.— Those unacquainted with the history of 
the silk trade, who may have looked into the pamphlets and speeches of those opposed 
to the alterations in 1825, will probably be disposed to think that, though more limited 
in point of numbers, the condition of the workmen engaged in the trade was better 
previously to 1825 than afterwards. But those who have looked, however cursorily, 
into the history of the trade, must know that such is not the fact; and that the situa¬ 
tion of those engaged in it has been most materially improved since 1825. We have 
already adverted to the state of the trade in 1793 and 1816. At the last mentioned 
period, 7 years before any relaxation of the monopoly had been so much as thought of, 
the distress in the silk trade was infinitely more severe than it has ever been since the 
introduction of the new system. In proof of this, we may mention, that at a public 
meeting held fur the relief of the Spitalfields weavers, at the Mansion-house, on the 26th 
of November, 1816, the secretary stated, that two thirds of them were without employ¬ 
ment, and without the means of support; ** that some had deserted their houses in 
despair, unable to endure the sight of their starving families; and many pined under 
languishing diseases brought on by the want of food and clothing." And Sir Fowell 
Buxton stated, at the same meeting, that the distress among the silk manufacturers 
was so intense, that “ it partook of the nature of a pestilence^ which spreads its contagion 
around, and .devastates an entire district.” Such was the state of the workmen under 
that monopoly system that has been the worthless theme of so much eulogy. But 
such, we are glad to say, is not their state at present. The trade, being no longer con¬ 
ducted under an artificial system, is comparatively secure against revulsions : it would, 
indeed, be an absurdity to imagine, that measures that have about trebled the manu¬ 
facture, should have been otherwise than supremely advantageous to the workmen. 

We have already noticed the smuggling of foreign silks carried on in the early part 
aitd towards the middle of last Century. The evil was not afterwards abated. The 
vigilance of the custom-house officer was no match for the ingenuity of the smuggler; 
and at the very moment when the most strenuous efforts were made to exclude them, the 
silks of France and Hindostan were openly displayed in the drawing-rooms of St. James’s, 
and in the House of Commons, in mockery of the impotent legislation which sought to 
exclude them. ** 1 have lately," said Mr. Huskisson, in an able speech in vindication of 
his policy as to the silk trade, ** taken some pains to ascertain tlie quantity of smuggled 
silks that has been seized inland throughout the kingdom during the last 10years; and 
I find that the whole does riot exceed 5,OCX)/, a year. I have endeavoured, on the other 
hahd, to get an kceount of the quantity of silk goods afotually smuggled into this country. 
Any estimate of this quantity must be very vague; but 1 have been given to understand 
that the value of iSueh goods as are regularly entered at the custom-houses of France, 
for exportation to this country, is from 100,000/. to 150,000/. a year; and this, of course, 
is exclusive of the far greaMr supply which is poured in throughout all the channels of 
smuggling, without being subjected to any entry. In fact, to such an extent is this 
illicit tia'de carried, that there is scarcely a liaberdosher’s shop jn the smallest village of 
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the United Kingdoit;, in which prohibited siil^s are^notsold; and that in the face of day, 
and to a very considerable extent, ^ ; . v ; 

“ Hie honouralde member for Coventry (Mr, Ellice) ha$ njeaiuiaed the silk goods 
from India as those against which anytliing byt prohibition would prove an unavailing 
protection. *Now, in my opinion^ it.is scarcely possible to conceive a stronger case than 
those very silks furnish against the honourable member’s own argument. I believe it 
is universally known that a large quantity of Bandana handkerchiefs are sold every year, 
for exportation, by the ibhut India Company, But does any gentleman suppose that 
these Bandanas are sent to the Continent for the purpose of remaining there? No such 
thing 1 They are sold at the Company’s sales, to tlie number of about 800,(XX) or 
1,000,OCX) a year, at about 4s. each; they are injmediatcly shipped off for Hamburg, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam. Ostend, or Guernsey, and from thence they nearly all illicitly find 
their way back to this country. 

“ Mark, then, the effect of this beautiful system. — These Bandanas, which had pre¬ 
viously been sold for exportation at 4s., are finally distributed in retail to*the people of 
England at about 8«. each ; and the result of this prohibition is to levy upon the con¬ 
sumer a tax, and to give those who live by evading your law a bounty of 4s. upon each 
handkerchief sold in this country ! ”— {Speeches^ vol. ii. p. 510.) 

This, no doubt, was all very true and very striking. But had Mr. Huskisson been 
in the House of Commons in 1844, he might have used nearly the same language. He 
scotched, but did not kill, the snake. The 30 per cent, ad vatorem duty which he esta¬ 
blished, was but little less productive of smuggling than the prohibition which he re¬ 
pealed ; and being about double the expense of the clandestine importation of foreign 
silks, gave rise within the port of London, and, indeed, within the very walls of the 
custom-house, to a system of fraud ruinous alike to the interests of the revenue and of 
the honest dealers. The abuse continued till 1845, when Sir Robert Peel reduced the 
duty to 15 per cent, ad talorem. And while this wise and liberal measure has gone far 
to suppress smuggling, and to place all classes of dealers on the same footing, it has not 
materially increased the imports of silk goods. The existing duties on silks are spe- 
c.fied in the Tariff. 

Regulations as to the Importation of Silks. —Silk manufactures, the produce of Europe, 
are not to be imported unless into London, Liverpool, Hull, Southampton, Leith, or 
Dublin, or ports appointed by the Commissioners of Customs, or into the ports of 
Dover and Folkestone direct from Calais or Boulogne, and unless in ships of 50 tons 
burden and upwards. —16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. § 44. 


I. Account, illustrative of the Progress of the Silk Manufacture, showing the Quantities of Haw, Waste, 
and Ttirown Silk imported at different Periods —{Report qf 1832 on SHk /’rerfe, p. 10., uuU later 
Pari. Papers.) 


Arpra^e Import.. 

Raw. 

Waste. 

Thrown. 

Total. ' 

176.’>, 17f57, being the commencement of the absolute prohibition 

178.5, 1786, 1787 

18U1 to 181*2 - - - - . • 

1815, 1816, 1817, lieing .50 years after problbition, and the Mrst .1 yeirsof peace 
*8*21, 18*22, 18*23, being the years iininediately previous to the abolition of the 

18.51, 18.32, 18.3.3 

18.39, 1810, 1811 ....... 

I8.5tt, 18.51, 18,52 ....... 

Lba. 

352,000 

651,000 

760,000 

I, 09.5,000 

II, 970,000 
.3,1.37,271 
.3,518,076 
15,127 .76 i 

Lbt. 

27,000 

74,000 

688,369 

1,0.55,7.37 

1.693.101 

Lh*. 

.36.3,000 
3.37,000 
3.50/XlO 
290,t200 

.35.5,0^0 

3l.5,270 

'2111,085 

427,166 

Lbi. 

716,000 

891,000 

1,I10,0(X) 

1,415,000 

2,.399.000 

4,170,910 

1,83.5,808 
7,248^124 


II. Account of the Quantities of Raw, Waste, and Thrown Silk entered for Consumpi/on In the under¬ 
mentioned Years since 1815, with the total Amount of Duty received on the suipc. — {Pari. Paper, 
No. 29G. Sess. 1842.) 


Years. 

Raw. 

Waste. 

Thrown. 

Totfil 

of till .Sorts. 

Dufy received. 

a : ; 

18«5 . • 

1830 

18.3.5 - . ! 

18.30 — - 

1.857 - ' ’ - 

JI^S - • 1 

18.39 - ' . 

1840 

1841 - - 1 

JUn. 

1,06'(,.596 
1,6*22,799 
‘2,84«A06 
8,771,969 
4,151,008 
4,.372,501 
8,750,427 
3 , 68 , 5,739 
3,483/l«3 
3,860,980 
.3.209 .SS.f 

Lbt, 

27,971 

91,883 

196,910 

485,013 

1,382,H7« 

1,598,721 

875,781 

960,147 

1,042,65.4 

745,243 

1.879..3I4 

Lbt. 

877,8*22, 

3(H).9.5.3 

559,64*2 

436.. 535 
254.578 
294,9.38 

21.3.. 368 

21.3.. 570 
220,940 
288,981 
2«7.3\3 

Ui. 

1,475,389 
9,i»27;6.35 
3,601.0.58 
4,693.517 
5,788,458 
6,266,160 
4,819,576 
4,887,456 ' 
4.75.5,958 
• 4,895,204 

4,856AS2 

£ t. a. 

516,0*27 12 11 
614,178 15 7 
216,1.30 12 <2 
89A44 0 5 
58,603 14 3 
66,85.3 .3 4 
50,685 10 6 . 
54,229 18 7 
51,027 17 0 
63,(M)l 19 Q. 
59.8'JO * 25 ' 


In 4845 the duties <m rawaiid thrown silk were repealed, so that it is no longer 
possible to give any account of the exact quantities admitted to consumption. But 
they may, notwithstanding, be learned with sufficient precision for every practical 
purpose from the following statement. . , 
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HI. Aceodtit of the Import* of Raw and Waste Silk into the U. KIngdoki during eafliitof the,9 Yoajr* 
ending with 186S, distinguishing between those from Places within tho Limits of the B. India Com*^ 
pany's Charter and elsewhere, and showing also the Re-exports. (Per/. Paper, No. 928. Sesl. l8St.) 


JS44 

1*15 

JSIfi 

1847 

1848 

1849 
JS^ 
18.51 
1862 


InMorts ftom withla 
£. 1. Compaiuf's 
Charter. 


*,018,404 
8 , 89&>001 
3,249,711 
3,102,588 
2,973,3.34. 
3,6.50,603 
3,.341.16* 
3,26.5,040 
3,76.3^76 


3,880,783 

*,931,3.36 

3.053474 

3,18.3,710 

3,545,433 

3,769,605 

a,.34«,496 

3.921.502 

3,825,273 


6J}99,1W 

5.816)137 

540348.5 

5,388,096^ 

5,517,766 

6,430,207 

6,6*9449 

6,184,543 

7,588,748 


Re-Eip^rtafrom U. K. 


*38,894 

350,310 

334,978 

438,607 

« 96 ,o;»o 

536434 
.• 57X1429 
567,750 
7054tfl 


It may, therefore, be fairly concluded, deducting the re-exports from the imports, that during the 
4 years ending with 1862, the consumption of raw and waste silk has amounted to about 6,tK)0,000 lbs. a- 
year. The imports of thrown silk amounted at an average of the 3 years ending with 1852 to 43!).208 lbs. 
a-year. ® ’ 

Sources qf tfie Supply cf Silk. — Tho following table shows the sources whence we directly derive our 
supplies of raw and of foreign thrown silk. .« 

IV. An Account of the Quantities of Silk imported into the U. Kingdom in each of the Four Years 
ending with 1852 j specifying the Countries-whence they were brought, and'the Quantities brouglit 
from Mrn. ^ 



1 1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1*5?. 

CountrlM from 
vvhich ImpurtuU. 

Raw Silk. 

Waate 

Milk, 

Knubs, 

and 

Hvuks, 

Thrown 

Silk. 

Raw Silk. 

Waste 

Silk. 

Knubs, 

and 

Husks. 

Thrown 

SUk. 

Raw Silk. 

Waste 

Silk, 

Knubs, 

and 

Husks. 

Thrown 

Silk. 

Raw Silk. 

WastS 

Silk, 

Knubs, 

and 

Husks. 

Thrown 

Silk. 

Holland 

UelKlum 

France - 

Lba. 

291,881 

77,183 

313,016 

Croit. 

1,197 

116 

3,393 

Lh$. 

113,18.3 

56,576 

419,726 

Lb$. 

190,496 

13.580 

206,87.5 

cind*. 

835 

137 

3,292 

U>». 

96,614 

13,826 

291,017 

275,050 

10,691 

193,797 

Qmtt. 

1,521 

108 

1,370 

Um. 

r32,891 

5,678 

213,424 

Um. 

271,089 

7,416 

172,(X).5 

Cfi'U. 

3,407 

46.1 

3,.502 

L/ts, 

166,884 

6,859 

174,584 
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The silk expdf^d from Canton consists of two leadwg.vAriifties, known in oommArce 
by the nsmes of Canton jind Nanking; The flrtt, wh^h U rkked firincij»Ify m the 
province of Canton, is divided into S sorts. The Nanking silk, produced in the pro- 
vinceof Kiangnan, is divided into 2 sorts, known in commerce by the names of Tsatfee 
and Taysaam. It is very superior to the other, and usually fetches more than double 
its price. * 

East India native silk comes wholly from Bengal. About the year 17(50, the East 
India Company introduced the Italian mode of reeling, silk, which was productive of a 
very great improvement in the quality of the article; but we are not aware that any 
subsequent improvement has been effected. The silk goods brought from India are 
not only inferior, in point of quality, to those of Europe, but also to those of China. 

The imports of Indian raw silk are specified in Tables Nos. III. and IV. 

Turkey silk wholly consisted some years back of what is termed long reel and short 
reel brutia, a rather coarse description; suited to few buyers, and chiefly used in the 
ribbon trade of Coventry; but of late it has been imported of a very far superior tex* 
ture and quality, coming successfully intw competition with Italian and China silk. 

The qualities now known as brutias may be classed as follows, viz,, long reel brutia, 
short reel brutia, long reel Mestup (being a finer thread than common brutia), short 
reel Mestup, Sel^ (a fluer sort, generally in loose skeins), Demirdask (a sup^ior 
kind). 

At Brussa, the seat of the silk trade in Asia Minor, it is now sold by the okc of 
400 drams, and not by the teffee of 6J0 drams, as formerly; the teffee is, however, 
still used at Constantinople. The plains of Brussa and the adjacent villages produce 
different qualities, varying considerably in size, colour, and quality. The village of 
Demirdask produces the flnest, owing to the care taken by the natives in selecting the 
best cocoons, and attending carefully to the evenness of the thread throughout the pro> 
cess of reeling ; consequently this description coinmands a high price, and is appoved 
by our throwsters. 

The water of this place is considered favourable to the brightness and glossiness of 
the silk, by which it may be distinguished from that of Brussa. ^ Tlic silk at Brussa is 
taken by the country people in small parcels to the bechestar of customs, where it pays 
duty. The proprietor, with a broker, then takes it to the silk bazaar, where it is handed 
round to the different stands and sold to the highest bidder, resembling, in this respect, 
the mode of selling the ores in Cornwall to the different smelters. 

Thus a person buying okes at a time, assorts as well as he can the different 
qualities for packing. It is generally bought by speculators for the Constantinople 
market, and is forwarded to Ghemlek camels for shipment per steamers to Con¬ 
stantinople, where it finds its way to the Mizam or some broker’s rooms, where it is 
sold to the different merchants. The finest longs are mostly bought for the French 
and Russian markets, generally the latter. The long reels are going out of use in this 
country, as the more modern machinery is not adapted to its use. 


The prices of silk M Brassa in September, ISIS, were :» 

1st quality i>Mnirdask - #235 to $24U i>erokeot40U drains, 
lid quality d«to - - SIO - 5il5 - — 

IstSclA - - - lyo— 193 - — 

Vd - . . 180 — 133 — 

Mestups . - 163 

l^ons Brussas • > 130 

Short Brussas - • 170 — 175 ~ — 


Costs and Charge* on Silk boitgM ai Brunta and thipped at Cen- 
stantinoid* for London. 

1 case 40 teflTees ac 70 okes 6U drams, at $ lil6i - $13,167 
Packing charges and commission ... 4Vi8 

$13,393 


Carriage from Brussa to Constanti-' 
noplu ... . 

J.«^s on gold sent to Mrussa 
Bills, lauing, and petty expenses 
Inward duty, 70 okes 61) drams, at 
$18, and 7,0/0 thereon I 

Export duty, 70 okes bu drams, at $6 
and 7 0/0 thereon ... 
Carriage of money, ^ per cent. 
Constantinople oommlssldn, 3 0/0 


$28^ per oke. 

■ or ex. 13^ 
p«r cent. 

2,113 


$17,710 

• 

631 


$ IK,'til 


Ex. 118. 155/.-46 at 4^ 1!)4 lbs. = 16s. 6d. 
Uheount and charges in J.ondon 9 3 

-18s. 3«i. 


By far the greater part of the raw and thrown silk that comes to us from France is 
not the growth of that country, but of Italy ; being principally conveyed by the canal 
of Languedoc and the Oaronne to Bordeaux, whence it is shipped for England. So 
much is this the case, that it appears from the ofHcial accounts published by the French 
government, that while the aggregate quantity of the French and foreign raw and 
thrown silk exported from France in 1841 amounted to 1,074,144 kilog., ^lie portion 
which was of French origin amounted to only 12,294 kilog. 1— (^Admim$tr<Uion 
jDouaner, 1841, ps 241.) 

SILVER (Ger. Silber; Du. Zilveri Da. Svlv; Sw. Silfver; Fr.Arpene: It, 
gento; Sp. Plata t Port, Praia i Rus. S^ebro j Pol. Srebro; Lat. Argentum f Gr. 
&fyvpos i Arab. Fazzeh), a metal of a fine white colour, without either taste or smell; 
being in point of brilliancy inferior to none of the metallic bodies, if we except 
steel.' It isaofter than copp^, but'harder than gold. When melted its specific grav^jty:. 
18J0’474 i when hammered, iO'51. In malleability, it is inferior to none of tbe%etafS| 
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if we except gold. It may .be beaten out into leaves only thqW ^ thiclc. Its 

ductility is equally remarkable: it may be drawn out into wire much finer than a boman 
hair; so fine, indeed, that a single grain of silver may be extended about 4CK) feet in 
length. Its tenacity is such, that a wire of silver 0‘078 inch in diameter is capable of 
supporting a weight of 187‘bp,lbs. avoirdupois without breaking. Silver h easily alloyed 
with copper by fusion. The compound is harder and more sonorous than silver, and 
retains its white colour even when the proportion of copper«^xceeds The hardness is 
at a maximum when the copper amounts to one-Jifth of the silver. The standard or 
sterling silver of Britain, of which coin is made, is a compound of 12^ parts silver and 
1 copper. Its specific gravity is 10*2. The specific gravity of Paris standard silver, 
composed of 137 parts silver and 7 copper, is 10*175. The French silver coin during 
the old government was not nearly so fine, being composed of 261 parts silver and 27 
copper, or 9§ parts silver to 1 part copper. The Austrian silver coin contains j'/j of 
copper. The silver coin of the ancients was nearly pure, and appears not to have been 
mixed with alloy. — ( I'homson's Chemhtry.') 

The most productive silver mines are in America, particularly in Mexico and Peru. 
There art* also silver mines in Hungary, Saxony, Spain, and other parts of Europe, and 
in Asiatic Uu-ssia.—(See Precious Metals.) 

Besides being used as a coin, ot money, silver is extensively employed in the arts. 
Tlie value of the silver plate annually manufactured is very considerable. Large quan- 
titie.s are also used in plating. — (See Plate.) We have previously given (article 
Lead, which sec) an account of the quantities of silver (818,000 ot,) obtained in this 
country in 1852, by the refining of lead. 


SINGAPORE, an island and British settlement at the eastern extremity of the 
Straits of Malacca, the town being in lat. 1® 17' 22" N., Ion. 103° 51' 45" E. 

l^ie island is of an elliptical fornif about 27 miles in its greatest length and 11 In 
breadth, containing an estimated area of 275 square miles. But the whole British 
settlement embraces a circumference of above 120 miles; in which is included about 
SO desert islets, and the seas and straits within 10 miles of the coast of the prin¬ 
cipal island. The latter is separated from the main land by a strait of the same name, 
of small breadth througliout, and scarcely, indeed, ^ of a mile wide in its narrowest 
part, which, in the early period of European navigation, was the thoroughfare between 
India and China, But the grand commercial highway between the eastern and 
western portions of maritime Asia now passes along the south side of the island, on 
which the town is built, between it and a chain of desert islands about 9 miles distant ; 
the .safest and most convenient channel being so near to the island that ships in passing 
and repasslng come close to the roads. The town is wholly indebted for its rapid rise 
and grovving importance to its position on this strait. This has rendered it not merely 
a convenient entrepot for the trade between the Western world and India on the one 
hand, and China on the other; but also for that between the former and the 
Eastern Archipelago, the Philippines, &c. It is situated on a river, or rather salt creek, 
navigable by lighters about ^ of a mile from the sea. Ships lie in the roads, or open 
harbour, at the distance of from 1 to 2 miles from town, according to their d?aught of 
water, llie assistance of a number of convenient lighters, which are always in readiness, 
enables them to load or unload, with scarcely any interruption, throughout the year. 
The creek is accessible to the lighters, and the goods are taken in and discharged at 
convenient quays, at the doors of the principal warehouses. — ( See Chart of the Inland 
of Singapore in the A/<?rcator’s Chart in this work.) 

The climate of Singapore, though hot, is healthy. Falirenheit’s thormometer ranges 
from 71° to 89°, Being only about 80 miles from the equator, there is, of course, 
verjr little vwiety in the seasons. There is neither summer nor winter; and even the 
periodical rains are short, and not very well marked — moderate showers of rain fulling 
for about 150 days each year, Tlie settlement of Singapore was formed in February, 
1819, and its sovereignty and property, in their present extent, confirmed to tbte British 
government in 1825, by a convention with the king of the Netherlands, and a treaty 
with the Malay princes to whom it belonged. Previously to its being taken possession 
of by the English, it had been inhabited for about 8 years by a colony of Malays, half 
fishermen and half pirates. When the first census was taken in January, -1824, the 
population was found to amount to 10,683. In 1828, it had increased to 15,834; 
in both cases, exclusive of troops, camp followers, Indian convicts, and a floating popur 
lation of about 3,000. In 1837 it amounted to 29,984, of whom J 3,749 were Chinese 
settlers and 9,132 Malays, the Europeans being but hw in numbex; and at present 
(185S) the population exceeds 50,000, of whom about a half are Chinese, 


and agents are KnelUhinen, of whom also there are a few ahopkee^s, 
Siih also some respecUble Chinese merchants; and the bulk oftkifshqpk^ers, 

witn the most valuable part of the labouriug population, consist of Chinese. About fr,000 a$lt males 
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jjnk#; about l.OOtf bf whom reniaW>t,Sfngappre, the rest dispersyng 
' fiuiohg^h^neighbouring Dutch, Hngliabr, and M^y •etttoRMftts. The bcmtnien are-chiefly 

nativjMt of thb Coromandel coa$t; >and the Malaya empltq^ thenaaelres as fi^tennen^ln eijitMng timber, and 
in supplyfng the lottlemcnt with the rude produce or the neighbourhood. There are good daily markets, 
open at all hours, and well supplied with vegetables, frbics, grain, fish, pork, and green turtle ; the latjter 
the cheapest anipiatfood that can be procured. There are nn export or import duties, nor anciiorage. 
' harbour, llght-liouse dues, or any fees; but a rogisty is kept of all exports audjmports. Reports must 
.. lN> made tothe master attendant by tne masters of vessels, and invoices delivered to the supbrintendeut 
of imports and exports. 

Though there are neither .duties on imports or exports, nor on tlie ships frequenting ihe port, ^e 
reyi^oae of Singapore amountOd, in 1842-43, to. 609,000 rupees, while its expenditure, civil and military, 
amounted to only 494,0S9 do. 

Currencif, lyetghts. Language^ 4-c. The currency and Weights are simple and conveni^t. Ac¬ 
counts are kept in Spanish dollars, divided into 100 parts, represented either by Dutch dolts, or by 
English copper coins of tirtj same value. The weights in use (and almost every tiling is sold by weight, 
us in ClUna) are the Chinese picul of 100 catties, or 133* lbs. avoirdupois. IUce (the produce of Slam and 
the Archipelago^ and salt are sold by the coyan of 40 piculs. Gold dust is sold hya Malay weight called 
the bungkal, winch weighs 2* Spanlsn dollars, or M2 grains Troy. Bengal rice, wheat, and pulses of the 
same country, aresoldby the bag, containing 2 Bchj^lmatmds,'or i04| lbs. avoirdin)Dis. Tiece goods, &c.are 
sold by thecorge or score. English weights and measures are frequently used In reference to European com¬ 
modities. The mode of transacting business amongiiic European merchants is simple and eflSeient. Instead 
of trusting their aifhirs to native agents, as In other parts dr India, tlioy transact.them in pursou, with the 
occasional assistance of a Chinese creole as an interpreter and broker. The Eurdpe.in merchants transact 
hu^ine88 on tlieir own account; but a great deal of their employment consifts in acting as agents for houses 
in London, I..lverpool, Glvasgow, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Calcutta, Bombay; Madras, Canton, and Batavia. 
They arc also .agents for various insurance offlecs at Calcuttaandclsewlipre, and policies of Insurance to any 
extent may he eiiected without dirticulty. The language of comroereial intercourse, where any of the 
natives of the East are concerned, is universally Malay, — a simple and easy dialect, of which all the rebi. 
dent mcrehants have a sufilclent acquaintance to enable them to transact ordinary business. The ^ngf^ 
PQte Frtc Pre$$, imblished once a w’eek, contains a price current, an account of the arrivals and depar¬ 
ture; of shipping, and an official detail of the exports and imports of the preceding week. The admirtis- 
tration of justice is entirely English, there being a recorder’s court for the settlement, in common with 
the two uelghbouring ones of Penang and Malacca. 

Commodities and Prices — Singapore is chiefly an entrepdt, having, with the exception of pearl sago 
manufactured on the spot fTom the raw material imnort^from the nortli coast of Sumatra, implements 
of agriculture, and some others fabricated by the Chinesiwom Enroppan Iron, with gambler anu catechu 

S rown and manufactured on the island, few commodities of its own for exportation. The grain (>ro- 
uced on the l^laud not being sutficiont jor tl»e consumption of the inhabitants for a week, their supplies 
of rice, wheat, Ac. are mostly all imported principally from Java and Calcu^a. 

Ttade of Singapore. --The following Table has been compiled from the official statements published 
In the Singapore Free Press of the 17tn August, 1843. 

Abstract Statement of the Trade of Singapore with the undermentioned Places, la the Years 1845.46, 

and 1846-47. 
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17. On the mmeAcnient of estates for others, on the amount 

received, per cent. , ^ ^ 

18. On protairin^r freight, or adVeftie^M the afentiof owner 

or commot’dtrs, on thf! amount of freight^ Whether the 
Ume pastes through the hantb, of the Aficnt or not, 5 pet 
cent. 

19. Oh chartering ships for other parlies, Si Per cont. 

M On nwiking Imuranto, or writuig orders for do., i per cc 
gl. On settling insurance losses, totu at partial, and on pro¬ 
curing return at pr< rauun, 1 per cent. 

22. On debu. when a process at law Or’ arbitration U neccs- 
Si per cent.—And If received by such tnoans, d per 
cent ♦ 

S3, On bills of exchange noted or protested, 2 per cent. 

2f. On collecting house rent, ^ jier cent 
2 fi. On shl|«* disbursements, 2J per cent- 
8 (i On ncgotiattnK loans on respondentia, 2 per cent 
iJt On letters of credit granted tur mercantile purposes, 
per cent- 

%8t On purchasing or selling goternment seciinrlts, or on ex¬ 
changing or transferring the Kanic, i per rent 
29 On delivering Up do , 4 per cent 

30. On ail advartcea not punetiinlly liquidated, the agent to 
have the option at charging a Hccond rmnniission, as 
upon a ft'esh advance, (irovided the charge in; only made 
once in the same year. 


31. OntcAnshIpping alt goods or produce, except the follow 

ing, 1 per cent *- 

32. On trftnsliipplng whole chests, of cashia. cassig buds, daL* 

te^l^cainphor, nankeeps, and gupny bagssnPf padkllit^ 

33. At the option of the agent, on the Aitiotint ddbUetl or c»- 

dlted within the year, including interest, end egdwptnv 
only such items, on vHiich at least 2.} }ter cent- hak »e«t) 
charged, 1 per cent. ^ 

Tins charge 1$ not to^ply to paying over a btlanoe due on 
an account made up twparticular period, unless where such 
balance is withdrawn wltliout reasonable notice. 

Warehoiue Rott per Months 

Chests of opium or silk, bales of woollens, pipes of whte or 
br-indy, leaguers of arrack, dec , I dollar. 

Bales of IniQan piece goods, ctrtton and gunny bags, 30 eshts. 
Cases of European piece goods, tiuss^ of woolleps, dec., {23 
cents 

Ilogshcnds of liquor, \ chests of wine, Ac , iO cents. 

}'e))pcr, rice, coiKe, sugar, saltpetre, &c., 30 per cent. 

Iron, tin, liitervigui, sjielter, lead, &c , 5 per coat 
All Ollier goods not mentioned, to pay ictordingh, or by 
mcisurement, at tlie rate of, per ton of 30 cubic teet 
1 dollar 


Eastern Ports trading with Singapore. — As every thing that relates to the trade of 
the East is now becoming of the greatest importance, we make no apology for laying 
lyefore tlie reader tlie following statements, taken fiom the Singapore Ftee Piess^ 
I'especting the Eastern ports from which native ships arrive at Singapore. 'I’hey are 
mostly all very imperfectly known even to residents in the settlement; and the names 
of some of them may now, perhaps, be learned for the fiist time by the English reader. 

We have subjoined some details icspecting the trade between Singapore and some of 
these ports in 1842-43, from the same journal. 


Commencing -with ports to the northward, those in China, horn which lunKs (which are nicliuled 
RTpoiig the nnlivr a (ijl) .irnve here, are, C anVOR, rtw-oiiEW. Chunocim, and Macao, in Canton pio- 
vtoee; Amov and CiUNrHEW in foklen, and Shanghaf and Ninopo, large commercial cities, in Che 
Kegng province They come also irom Hailam or Hainan, which is subject to Canton The atciagu 
numb^er of these vessels (some ot whnh arc of large burden, 300 to 400 tons), is 20 an iving here .imin- 
nlly. the cargoes they bring are chiefly intended lor the consumption of the numerous Chint'.c who 
are settled in Dutch and Kngllsh colonies in these parts, as well as In the native states, and in ro- 
expoi ted thence by smaller vessi Is, to places wheic they maj be mostly requiieii 1 he only articles tin ) 
bruig, in any way required by Kuruiieans, are raw silks, uaiikeens, and teas Tlnse vessels Iiktwiso 
convoy a large number of emigrants Irom China every year, probably from 4,000 to 5,000, most ot whom, 
Isewever, proceed to other places soon aftei landing here 

The ports in Cochin-China and Cimbodia, from which similar vessels arrive, arc Kangkao and LtiKNoi, 
in Cambodia, and Turon and Saigon, in Cochin-China Proper Anom oi Anain, from whith many 
vessels report themselves to come, Is but a gencial naipo lor either (’ochin-Cbmaor Touquin. The ave- 
lagc number of vessels arriving from these ports art 40 annually, himgmg prmcipHlly, sugar, rice, oil, 
salt, and some other articles of minor importance These tesstU arc usually smaller thau the Chinese 
anil Siamese junks. 

The total Imports from Cochin-China during the official year 1842-4.3 weie valued at 264,785 dollars. 
They consisted of raw silk, 149 piculs , rice, 12,010 piculs , sugar, 27, W) piculs : and salt, 16,120 piculs 
The gross exports during this period were dollars 227,848, consisting chiefly of cotton, 1 084 bales and 
985 piculs , British Cotton goods. 3,588 pieces , opium, 203 chests , and woollena, to the value of 26,878 
doll irs. During the same time 82 boats, equal to 4,196 tons, an i\ed here fioin Cochin-'Ohina. 

U was noticed in last jear’s report how extremely liable the Cochm-t’hinesc boats were to be plundered, 
and their crews murdered or made slaves of, by Malay and Chinese pirates, in consequence of theif being 
cntlrelj defenceless. Duilug the past year many instances have occurred wliioh too well justify tlip 
statement It is to bo hoped that the measures which government are contemplating may liave thecflect 
during the approaching season of materially'Qimiiushlng. it not altogether checking the evil, at least m 
the vicinit} ot onr shores. 

lUftKUK and Chantibcn are the only two ports in .Siam of any note, and from these about 30 to 40 
Junks and topes arrive aunuaU> Ihej are mamieil and owned almost entirely by Chinese resuBng m 
Siam, ahd bring, chiefly, sugar, rice, oil, Iron pans, stUkiac, gamboge, salt, mdigo, paddy, tobacco, and 
sapan-wood. 

We have had too frequent occasion to notice the depredations and cruelties which every class of vessels 
from the places above mentioned h.ive suffered at the hands ol pirates every ^ ear, on their way to this 
port, which certainly contributes to chock an increase of trade with the countiies they lome from. 

The ports,on the east i oast of the Peninsula are Suncora and Cai antan, subject to Siam; and Tuin- 
n VNU, Kbmmaman .and Pahang, independent states There are other ports on this coast, but of littje 
note I namely, Doongoon,* Endau, Pakoh, Sadeelce, and Teloban 7 he produce usually brought lierelfy 
pucats and other orall fiom those first mentioned consists chiefly of tin, gold dust,pepper, Malay saronga 
uid trousers^bees’ wax, bides, elephants’ teeth Junks occasionally touch at these ports, and we some¬ 
times have the produce of Siam and Chini brought hero ft ora them. The average number of craft 
arriving tUence may lie about 1‘20 nr 130 annually. 

Borneo. —The imports Into Singapore from Borneo in 1842-43 consisted of antimony ore, 7,478 
*piculsi gold dust, 4,337 bunkals, valued at 126,6.52 dollars, rattans, 9,060 piculs, specie, 7,396 dollars, 
ACr The antimony ore comes principally from Sarawak, where it is said Mr. Brooke has a. monopoly of 
Tbe exports for the >ear 1842-43 amounted to 2* 6.(i37 dollars, showing Rdecreaii^ M 22,311 
dollars. The must important were British cotton goods, 3,908 corgeS and 15 docen; Opium, 3137 Chpits ; 

1,928boxes and 52 piculs ; and specie equal to 34,202 dollars. 

'^unng the year 1840-43, 88 boats, equal to 2,701 tons, arrived at this port from Boiroeo, 

^ The ports in Bomne^ firom which vessels report themselves, are ^BANiERMAsstN, BA^gBBAKOAW, 
BOhMAi, COTli Mbmpa.Wa, Mattan, PoNriANAX, Pabseir, Psogotaw, Sarawak, Sambas, Sujcoaoana, 
Jarmtti JSMtmSiciien^ mmetUan, Hmtooloo, Calakak, Coti-ringiti^ Coobooi Chb^ktiU Kayong^ M<mterado, 
Mukah, Opok, P^mbuang Sadong, Samptt^ THrang, and Tanmak, parai. Some of Uieie ports 

are bf others we know little except the names. Those with which ^ principally 

^^^•,p1aces mentioned in this statement, of which the names are in capitals, are ^t^er wetl 
Europeans by long reportni; actual intercourse t while those in italics retnaln, so % a$ ww have 
tamed, not only unvisUMOTychut are only recently knoslnhy name to th^m : few or ndpe of them cirller 
than the foundatlOftpfi^B^ttlement. . > 
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(berried on are Brunal, or Borneo Proper, Banjcrmassin, Ponttanak, Sanibaa» Cotf, Passim, Pegpotao, 
Sarawak. Tbe products commonly br-ought here from' Borneo, are, rattans, birds news, bees 
♦bi^oiseshell, gold dust and diamonds, biche de mer, pearl and raif sagO, camphor, Jice and pad^, i^ther 
shells, garro and lakka woods, pepper, seaweed, mats, ebony, antimony ore. TJio Wpwyhjch 
ipome moinlhe southern and eastern ports are commonly manned by Bugis, the principill wnar# in,tflO 
Archipelago; and, next to the Chinese, the most enterprising and industrious of the traders In tnese 
reglans. They are considerably less tainted with piracy than the Malays. . ' j' iw «' 

ManI'lU. —The comraerceAtUh Manilla continues to Increase. During 1842-43, the, grow Iniporra 
were valued at 323,932 dollars. The most important articles consisted of hemp and rope, 2,014,pJcUls ; 
cigars, 20,770,100; sugar, r),.'j4G piculs; tea, 685 piculs; and sapan wood, 19,306 piculs; it woutn alw 
appear 5,300 pieces of British piece goods were imported, prolmbly on account of their being unsuitabi,# 
the Manilla market. The exports amounted to 127,315 dollars. The chief articles were opium, , 
49 chests ; Iron, 3,762 piculs ; and British cotton goods, 88 dozen, CO Corges and 4,189 pieces. 

CBLRBES is tlie parent country of the Bugis, which iiamfe, though properly belonging only to one of tha 
. tribes on Celebes, is applied generally to all traders from that Island, from the ea«t ^nd south-east coasts 
of Borneo, and from tno islands to the southward and eastward of it. Ofthese tribes, by far the most 
considerable In point of Improvement and numbers are the Bugis of Wi^joor Tuwajo, a country near the 
centre of Celebes, and situated up the Bay of Boni. The ports in Celebes from which prahqs arrive here 
are Bonirati, Bugis Parl-para, Wajok, Bugis Pemana, Kailic, Macassar, Mandhar, and Sang]|^. They 
usually bring sarongs—.the produce of their own looms — rattans, wax, tortoiseshell, pearly shells, sea¬ 
weed, blcbe de iner, colTee, birds’ nests, sandal and bookoo woods, and other articles of minor importance. 
The number of vessels Arriving hero from the above places averages about 50 or CO annually. 

The islands to the eastward and southward of Celebes, from which the Bugis bring cargoes to this port, ■ 
are chiefly Bootoon, Euday or f'lores, Solayer, Timor, Booroo, Lombok, Sumbawa, Amboyna, Ceram, 
and oven from the Aroos and Papua. The articles are the same as those from Celebes, with the additioiV. 
of kayu-pootch oil, bird.s of paradise, and wild nutmegs. The vessels arriving from these places may 
avertago about 30 every year. The Island of Bali, or Bally, contains several ports, from which upwards 
of 50 prahus annually arrive here: the principal of these are Baliling, Bali Badong, Hasak, Salipa'rnng, 
and Ampanan. 

The imports from these islands In 1842-43 were valued at 383,495 dollars, being a slight increase over the 
previous year. 'I'hey consisted of coffee, 1,010 piculs ; rice, %,2l 1 piculs ; and toVracco, 2,449 piculs. The 
gross value of the exports amounted to 189,333 dollars. They were, Briti.sh cotton goods, 6,193 pieces and 
177 cargos; opium, 217 chests ; and copper tokens valued at 27,079 dolfars. The trade during the past 
official year was carried on chiefly by square rigged vessels. Only 28 native boats- arrived, whereas iti 
the year 1841-42 the number was 123. 

SuMvniA, the various ports on the east coast of which furnish the greatest number of native craft 
frequenting this port, amounting on an average to between 300 and 400 annually. The names of 
these ports are, Acheen, Apong, Assahan, Batubara, Bukitbatu, Billah, Ayeretam, Campar, DelH, 
Gawang, Indraglri, Jamble, Kitaman, I/ingkat, I.ampung, Manda, Merba, Pulo Padang, Panai, Palcm- 
bang, Knntow, Rittee, Siac, Suhee, and Tubing Tingle. The greatest portion of boats come from 
Apong, Manda, llantow, and Tabing Tingle, with raw sago. The next in number are those from Campar, 
Jambie, anti Siac, bringing coffee, rice, wax, rattans, ivory, gold dust, benzoin, dragons’ blood, lakk* 
wood, and a few other articles. From Palenibnng come, the lacquered basons and cecroc boxes so much 
In request.among natives ; and the best rattan mats are made there. The coast near Siac furnishes la 
great abundance the Truho, or fish-roe, so universally used, and affords our principal supply of sago, 
which has now become an article of commerce at .Singapore. 

The imports from Sumatra, In the year 1842-43, amounted to 284,001 dollars. They were, bees’ wax,- 
611 piciils ; benjamin, 852 piculs ; betel nut, 9,324 piculs ; coffee, 2,581 piculs ; cotton, 3,CC0 piculs ; gold 
dust, 647bungal8, valued at 19,705 dollars; rice, 8,1.53 piculs; pepper, 4,987 piculs; raw sago, 201,910 
, bundles ; and specie equal to 57,810 dollars, Ac. The exports exhibit a decrease of 09,234 dollars, having 
amounted In 1842-43 to 188,922. The chief wore British cotton goods, 5,285 pieces and 336cOrges; 
country ditto, 2,116 corges ; China crockery, valued at 9,609 dollars ; raw silk, 43 piculs ; copper tokens,' 
valued at 24,6.55 dollars j and s[)ecie, equal to 30,866 dollars. 

The names of the potty places on the west side of the Malay Peninsula, opposite the SumatCjH 
shore, between this and Penang, are — Batu Pahat, Beonook, Beladong, Dooyong, Brouas, Muar,' 
I’odang, Poontian, and Panghle ; while the principal ports, besides Malacca and her dependencies, arp.r-, 
Perak, Salengore, Lingin, and Lookoot. From the former very few articles, and those only of trifling 
value, are brought here, consisting chiefly of fowls, cocoa nuts, paddy-, fruit, &c. ; but the other ports aU ■ 
furnish tin In large Quantities, besides several other articles of less iminirtance. The whole of this coast, 
however, bears a bad name for [dracy. The number of prghtM arriving here from all the places abov© 
named amounts to about 100 every year. 

Of the neighbouring islands, Rhio is the one with which we carry on the most extensive and oonstaut 
trade : the number of boats, or rather trips of a regular set of Chinese boats, called sampan pt/catg^em- 
ployea in the trade, being about 300 a year. They bring chiefly pepper and gambier, the produce, of 
Bintang. The chief Imports in 1842-43 were, gambler, 36,pieufs; pepper, 2,910 piculs; and rice, 
4,060 piculs. Rhio is the only place from whence gambler is imported into Singapore; so there would be 
little difficulty In ascertaining the quantity produced in the Island during the past 7years. The quantity 
now grown attd manufactured is certainly not less than 70,000 piculs. In 1841-42, 03,342 piculs were ex¬ 
ported; and 18,644 piculs were imported, leaving 74,695 piculs to be accounted for. In the past official 
ye^ 148;746 picul-s were exported, and 38,.595 were Imported : showing a difference of 110,151 piculs. It 
isii^ewever, Vety probable thata quantity was in hand, or in progess of shipment, when the official return* 
were made op. ‘ The decrease appears to be in opium, sugar, and salt. Rhio may be considered as a free 
port, 4k there are neither import nor export duties strictly so called. From Lingin, or Linoa, also, wpv , 
Iwve upwards of 70 or 80 boats arriving annually, bringing a great variety of useful produce, but princi¬ 
pally pepper, tip, rattans, Ac, / Billiton sends about 25 boats I'early, which bring bicne de morvaeaweed, 
tortoiseshell, wax, Ac. 

BuNookANfor Great Natunas) and Sbantan (or N. Anambas) are tlic next in importance, from which 
^ or 40 vessels trade with this settlement. 'J’he other islands are — Pulo Awore; Benawang, Condore, 
Canmons, (<w S. Anambas), PuloLaut, I.aboo, Leboc, Meppgr.Nongsa, Sgras,8an,;SinkipA.Si0oblef. 

Tiyam., TtobfeMfTlmlaiig, Tlogln/Troaig, Carimata, Ungaran, and some others. . ’ 

Java.—T he trade jvith this rich and flourishing island is of great importance.. ThG Itnpotts of tUtf. 

e^CiSndthose of the preceding year by'209,460 dollars, tiie gross amount being f 

? ddll«y<ff TWbmostlim^rUnt Items were, birds’ nests, 47f piculs; beriiamin, 1,101 piculs 4,. cuffee* 5,804 • 
kuW J cotton grodds, Malay, %423 corges and 800 dozens; rice, 194.817 plc^s; copper. 673 piculs; mocfilf 
llWpiculs ; splrit#;^valuedat49,411 dollars; sugar,, 17,648 
tin, tobac«o;.^8 corges and 12 piculs ; wooliem* valued at 46,031>'doiiar%; aiid spaMe, , 

valent to 196,5^/doltgria;> The exports—.461,056.dollars, showing an increase of 
ceding )^ar.The- pflhclpat articles wore, country cott^.goods,11,173 corges and China cottoitg ^"' 

1A2 eorylis > erMtkAvv.rhlnn <4 .. ..,.7. .ill. 1 

S Eitybfg,_ . . . ... 

. renders ijPei^Msedlpgly desirable to IfgYe tfftf means ^iiimd of obtaining Arfj^e' and eOpstktit 
ply: this Java furnishes us with, aod this alone renders our trade With th<w matw^df consMdmble 
portauco imd Interest If the returhs Cot 1842-43 are at all correct, 194,817 piculs were Imported "^ring 

. 4 H 2 
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that year, equal to 25,97.''},fiOO lbs., which, estimatiiiK each adult to consume 730 lbs. per annum, would 
furnnh a 8upj>ly for 35,583 adults. , The whole population of Singapore is supposed to be nearly 60,000. 

Piracy in ike Eastern Seas. — We regret to have to state that piracy has been of late 
years very /requent in the seas to. the eastward of the StraUs of Malacca, and even in 
the Straits themselves. It has always, it is true, iirevailed to a less or greater extent in 
the Eastern Seas; but latterly the number of pirates has rapidly increased, and they 
have prosecuted their depredations with a boldness and success that require iiinnc- 
diate attention. In so far as wc can judge from the statements in the Singapore and 
Canton papers, Ave seem, to say the least of it, to have manifested the most singular 
indifference to the spread of this great and growing evil. In 1824, wc bound ourselves 
by treaty with the Dutch to co-operate with them for the suppression of piracy in the 
Eastern Seas. It is affirmed that, until very recently, avc did little or nothing towards 
the fulfilment of this engagement, though we are far more interested in the suppression 
of piracy than any other people. Hitherto the trade of Singapore has.chiefly suflcrcd 
from piratical attacks; but, besidc.s waylaying the smaller junks and shij)s of the 
Chinese, Siame.se, &c., the pirates, emboldened by impunity, have, Avithin these l;alf 
dozen years, attacked .some British ship.s in the Straits of Malacca, and actually cap¬ 
tured some ships in the seas more to the eastward, inflicting the most horrid barbarities 
on the unhapiiy passengers and crcAvs. The Andromache ship of Avar destroyed in 
June, 1836', a nest of pirates : but, Avithout the employment of armed steam-boats to assist 
the other ves.sels, the nuisance Avill not be suppressed; and it is at this moment carried 
on to a great extent from sundry ports on the coast of Borneo and elscAvhcre. 1 n fact, 
so late as June last (1843), H. M. Ship Dido fell in Avith and destroyed a nest of pirates 
in one of the ports of Borneo. But an examine of this sort, if not A'igorously folloAved 
up, is of little use. This, however, is.a; matter of more importance, perhaps, ^han is com¬ 
monly supposed. We beWwfvtj arc within the mark Avhen avc atlirni that from sixteen 
to eiyhteen million.s’ worth of British property (including the trade betAveen India and 
Canton) is annually conveyed through the Straits of Malacca and the other I'iastern Seas 
infested by pirate.s. Tlic trade from England to China, already of vast ijn})ortance, 
ami now increasing more rapidly, perhaps, than any other department of our conimerco, 
is wholly carried on through the channels referred to; and, as we do not llesitate to 
send powerful squadrons to secure less valuable interests in other quarters, it is not 
ea.sy to see why we should not send some half-dozen Avar steamers to protect this 
great and growing trade, as well as that which avc cairy on Avith the rhilii>pine Is¬ 
lands, New South Wales, &c., from the dei)redatlons of a ])iratical banditti. Nothing 
but the employment of steamers Avill be able efiectually to abate the evil of piracy. 
The infinite number of small islands in the Eastern Seas, the dllHculty of tlicir navi¬ 
gation, and our little acquaintance Avith any but the principal lines of intercourse, allord 
the greatest facilities for the e.scape of pirates from ordinary crui.sers. But steam ships 
of small draught of water could folloAv them into their haunts ; and the i)irates Avould 
not be able to escape from them, as they frequently do from .sailing vessels, by taking 
to their oars Avhile their pur-suers are becalmed. Except Avhen defending our oavh 
shores, the navy is never so legitimately employed as in tlie defence and extension of 
commerce. Its protection is one oi.lttic most important duties which government has 
to discharge; and, considering the immense naval force at our disposal, it may well . 
excite astonishment that piracy in the Eastern Seas — one of the great higliAvaj s by 
which commerce is carried on — should have been allowed to attain to any considerable 
magnitude, and that the reiterated complaints of the merchants and others, Avho have 
suffered by its prevalence, should have been so little attended to. A very little outlay 
on the part of government might make, in so far at lea.st as piracy is concerned, the 
navigation of the Eastern Seas quite as safe as tliat of the Channel; and the advantages 
tliencc resulting to our trade would, in a very sliort period, far more than countervail 
the little sacrifice required at the outset. 

. Jlpsidcs putting down piracy in the Eastern Seas, government should take the 
necessary measures for obtaining accurate information with respect to them, and the 
ports and countries to which they afford access. We Icnow very little indeed of many, 
or rather, we should say, of mo.st, of the islands to the east of Malacca; and yet several 
of them are pf great extent, and they all abound in valuable products ; and might, it is 
probable, were wc better acquainted Avith their ports and capabilities, furnish the 
means pf carrying on an advantageous commerce. Had utility been at all attended to 
in such matters, the exploration pf New Guinea, and of the seas and numberless islands 
in its vicinity, would have taken precedence of many late expeditions. We subjoin 

A Statement of the Pricer of t\icr Principal Articles of Kastern Produce at Singapore on the I2th of 
October, 1843, from the Singapore Free Pressjoi that Date, » 

In tbU port Ittere are no duUe* on impforu and exportii, and I Io(l).^n and China goods, 9 months; opium, 2 months. The last 
r^essols of every nation are free of ail charges. I artUde Is frequently sold for cash. Produce is gcneialiy bougltt 

Accounts are Jtejit in S)>ani»h dollars, divided IntoDeqts. The I ftor cqsh. 
gsuat errdit pn sales 1» os follows: — £uro|ic gootb, 3 months; | The common weight b the picul of 1.33^ Ihs. avoirdupois. 
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fllThloil Into IfKl cfatles. HnJt iir.il rlro are in’d by the coyan 

of dO niculs. Java tobacco, by the corn-eflf 40 baski“t«. Ucna.il 
rite, wheat,and jfrani, by the naR containing *2 Uetiital majiiub 
Indian nlccu tcoods, by the corj^e »«>-<««■ llnlil and silvc 
thread, by the c.itiy of ."JGjlQtl. ” 


bunkal'j «blch weighs dullan. 
Produce India, China, 

Arrark, llatnvla 
Antimony ore- 
Ileth’ wax - » 

Jk'iijannn, 1st sort 
2<i sort 
Inferior - 
Betel nut 
(Moves « 

Cubchs 
China root 

Cainplior, China • ■ 

Cassia lignea 
Cotlee, Java - • 

Unais 
I’ndanp - 
Kamp.ar - 
Cordage, ,«'oir 
Itlanilla - 

Cotton, Bombay, 1st quality 
Ditto, inferior 
Itcng.d, 1st quality 
Ditto, inferior 
Madras, 'J'nmevclly 
Ditto, western 

OiWo 

Bengal, snnnabs .TJ to 4(1 m c 
giirrnhs, large 

ditto, s '■ 


clilnt/es, star pattern 
duto, large, ditto 


Ibil 


rungs 


B.di, ditlu 
( hiii.l n,n'l,iii, jiink 
Cntch, I’l^rn - 

Diagons’Iilood, reed - 
ditto, lnni]i - 

Eliony, iM.nintnn 
(’cvlon 


(iniiliier 
(i.nniiiinge 
(l.dingalls 
(jold dnst, I’ahftng 
oi tier sorts 
(innny b igs 
llenqi, iManilla 


of W nieces. C old atitl sil' 

; weight. Cold dust, by the 
or equal to 8o2 grains troy. 

ivfl, <S:c. Pric«. 

Sp. Uollars, 
per 80 gallons 10 

per picul — — 

— S‘2 to 33 

— 60 


__ zr, .37 


_ Zh 

Nominal 


300 11)8. nett t.'i If. 

_ 1*2 1.3 


— 12 13 


- per boll 24 4 

• per c<-.r(?e 11 .30 

. 6 0 

icr box of lot) pieces Z6 

- per incui 1 4 H 

.1. 20 .30 


; I i.ifMo 

— CO 80 

- per bag .3 

- tier pioid l'S.5 

L r,ii CO 

_ 24 

pi r bimk.il 30 .31 

. — Vf. 28 

per K'O 7 74 

- lier jncul 4 4j 


Sp. DaUare, 


IJ ides, buffalo • 

Indigo, liquid. Manilla 
.lava and Siam - 
Mother o’ pearl shells 
Mai'e 
Nutmegs 

Oil, cocoa nut, Manilla 
Slam 


Malwa 

Turkey 

Pepper, black, west coast 
Delhi . 

Korneo 

Khio and Singapore 
while - 
long 




_ ..inferior, $1S to 320 , 

Kice, Bengal 

Java and Slam, line while 
Ditto, middling 
Ditto, cargo 
IM.iulmain 

Rattans, Benj.irmos.slng 
other sorts 

Sugar, Siam, tirst sort 
sci'ond 

Cochin-China 
Java - 

IM.iiiilIn muscovado 
Ditto,«layed 
Singapore 

Sago, iiearl? large grain 
sin.ill gram 

floUT - 

Salt. Siam lf2'2, Cochin-China 
Sdineire - 
Sand.d wood 
Sap.an wood, Manilla 
Siam - 
Slick lac, Sl.un, without stick 
Silk, raw. Canton, No. .3. 
inierior 
junk - 

Segars, No. 3. supenor 
4. superior 
6. superior 
Te.a,jiink - 
li’est chops 

Tin, .Str.aiu « 

Banca 

Tolmceo, China, good 

u'jr - 1 

Tortoiseshell 
Wheat, Bengal 


13 

z IS 

per Jar 6 
per picul 74 
per chest 800 

— 770 

— 630 . 

per picul 560 

“ 1*40 

^ 4 

— 3*86 

. = If 

, gootl $60 j)er picul. 

per tiag 11 
per koyan 58 

Z 46 

— 40 
per picul 21 


per ‘20 


iU 




- 2| 2-.30J 


$6 to $10 per kovaii. 

l)er picul 


S‘. 

n 


_ 2.50 

r 95 cattles '2.30 
r !)0 — ‘2,30 

per 1,000 94 

Ji 


- 7 


catty boxes 24 3 


per picul 12 
1 llj 
per basket 11 
40 baskets 110 
per picul 3 




SfNOPE, a town of A.sia Minor, on tlie S. coast of tlic BJ.ick Sea, lat. 2' 30" 
N., Ion. 35° 9' 4.5" E. Population uncertain, probably from 8,000 to 10,000. Sinope 
is situated on a low narrow istbmus, connecting Ibe bigli rocky promontory of Ada with 
the main land. Its port, which is the best? on this coast, on the south side of the town, 
is protected from the N. and N. 1C. gales by the isthmus and promontory already men- 
tioiied. Ships anchor witliin ^ mile of the town, in from 13 to 17 fathoms ; or nearer 
1o it, in from 5 to 7 fathoms. There is a roadstead on the north side of the isthmus, 
hut it is open and expo.sed. Sinope is one of the principal .statiotLs of the Turkish fleet; 
and there are docks and arsenals for its accommodirtioii and outfit. Its exports are in¬ 
considerable, the jirineipal being timber, salt, cordage, fish oil, &c. 

In ancient timc.s, Sinope was a city of great wealth, magnitude, and importance. It 
3vas the hrithi>lace of Diogenes the Cynic; and IVIithridates made it the capital of his 
(loininion.s. After its coinpicst by the Romans under Luculliis, it became the seat of 
a colony; and continued for a lengthened period to enjoy a good deal of consideration. 

Should civilisation and tlie arts once more revive in the ancient Pontus, and the other 
countries to the south of the Plack Sea, the excellence of its port could not fail U> 
restore to Sinope some portion of its former grandeur. Even now a considerable inter¬ 
course is beginning to take place with the countries E. and S. of Sinope. Diarbekor 
on the I’igris, in lat. 37° 54' N., Ion. 39° 53' 45" E., is one of the principal seats pf 
Eastern commerce; and caravans set out regularly from it for Aleppo, Smyrna, and 
Constantinojde ; but any one who consults a map of Asia Minor, and of the contiguous 
countries, will see at once that Trebisond and the neighbouring ports on the S. E. coast 
of the Black Sea are the natural channels through 3vhich Armenia, Koordistany and 
the north-western parts of Persia may best maintain an intercour.se with Europe. We 
shall afterwards show that the danger to vessels in tlie roads of Trebisond has been very 
much exaggerated, —(See Trebisond.) In the event, however, of the commerce with 
the countries referred to becoming of any considerable importance, Sinope would be'an 
advantagetjus entrep6t to which goods might be brought, and whence they might be 
conveyed in proper vessels, and at proper times, to the other porta. At all events, it 
is of material importance that a direct intercourse with the southern coast of the Black 
Sea should be e.stahlished, and that the trade with it should not be carried on, as hi¬ 
therto, through Odessa. — (For further particulars as to Sinope, see Tourne/ort, Voy^ 
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SKINS—SLATE (ROOE). 


agt dll Levant) tom. ii. jip. 202—212. ; and Norie*s Sailing Directions for the Black-Sea, 
See also the article TaEnisoNn, in this work.) 

SKINS. The term is applied in-commercial language to the skins of those animhls, 
as deer, goats, kids, lambs, &c., which, when prepared, are used in the lighter wprks of 
bookbinding, the manufacture of gloves, parchment, &c.; while the term hides is applied 
to the skins of the ox, horse, &c. whicli, when tanned, arc used in the maiuifaoture of 
shoes, harness, and otlier heavy and strong articles. Lamb and kid skins arc principally 
used in the glove manufacture; 120 skins being supposed to produce, at an average, 18 
dozen [lairs of gloves. 

Account of the Quantities of the different Kinds of Skins imported into the II. Kingdom during each of 
the undetraentioned Ye 4 r 8 ending with 1862, specllyipg the Countries whence tliey were brought, and 
the Quantities brought from cadi. 



18.16. 

1810. 

1852. 


192,159 

409,208 

40,76.1 


12.1,277 

2,.077 

9^290 

- - 

31.5,'! 16 

411,785 

50,053 

. - 

171,131 

90,48 1 

23.816* ' 


10,7.11 

8,301 

15,089 


10,268 . 

32,278 

5,852 


19,462 

8,298 

12,.165 


12,914 

6,05 4 

97.601) 


89,817 

GS.S03 

21,682 


.15,77.5 




96,817 

11,0,699 



116,289 

98,.0) 1 

70.510 


16,102 

28,118 

167,883 

— 

.'>,.561 

20,079 

8,031 

• - 

413,756 

.187,436 

502,042 

' - 

.18.1,044 

322,838 

297,077* 

— 

180,5,10 

91,060 

67,879 


.1, >87 

39,'>90 

20,176 

" “ 

12,408 

7,1 AO 

1.1,547 

• - 

196,.12.0 

141,675 

101,902 

- - 

1.03,210 

136,211 

8,075* 

- — 

5.01,.582 

571,055 

545,252 

* “ 

39,037 

1,212 

31,000 

- “ 

690,619 

672,267 ! 

576,261 

- - 

690,4()9 

.060,771 

4,932* 


12.1,04,8 

28,499 

10,190 


.114.86.1 

119„110 

33,857 


2,132,887 

1,41)0,710 

1.011 „1.16 


1 .18,818 

163,551 

208,570 

* “■ 

74,295 

42,876 

111,855 

• “ 

2,784,811 

1,784,793 

1.377,608 

* - 

2,692,721 

1 ,.O.OV,.028 

120 * 

. _ 

11.1,756 

52.1,298 

53.1,561 


1,212 

17,170 

129,518 

* — 

32,.091 

20,128 

1 I.S,S51 

• - 

147,.05.) 

560.596 

8 1 1,5 H) 

_ 

_11.1,74 4 

.056,568 

8.771* 


Deer (untlmxed) — 

U. States of America 
Utlier countries - 


Hetained for consumption and re-exported 
(loat (undressed) — 

Norway ... 

1’rus.sla _ - • 

(lerm.mj ’ • 

Holland • - • * 

France - . - •» 

I’nrliiKftl Proi>er . - . 

Tnp<il), Tunis, AlRiers, and Morocco - 
(’ape ot Hood Hope 

Kast India Company’s territories^and Ceylon 
Ollier countries * - ‘ - 


Ketained for consumiition and re-exported 

Kid (undrchM'd) — 

Italy and tlic Italian Islands 

East India Company's territories and Ceylon 

Other countrie.s • 

Total - 

Ketained for consumption and re-exported 
Kid (drcssetl) — 

France - - - ‘ 

Other countries . - - 

Total - 

Retalnetl for consumption and re-exported 

Lamb (undressed) — 

L/rnnany 
France 

Italy and the Italian Islands 
'rurkey 

Other countries - 

Total - 

Kctiilnrd for con.sumption and re-exported 

foal (undies^etl) — 

Kriiish North AmoTlcan Colonics 
'1 he whale tihhertch 
Other countries • 

Total - 

KctainN l for rnnsumiitioH and reexported _ 


J 1816, the quantities retained for consumption in 1852 c.annot be stated ; but 

SLATE (IlOOF), (Ger.-Sc/z/V/cr; Fr. It Laragna, Lastra; Bp. Pizarra)) 

a fossil or compact stone {argillaceous schistus') that may be readily split into even, 
.smooth, thin laminae, Tliere are several varieties of this valuable mineral, the pre¬ 
vailing colours being grey, blue, and brown. But the tints are very various ; and slates 
are often marked with streaks of a different colour from the ground. Slate is prin- 
eiiially used in the covering of houses, for wliich purpose it is infinitely superior to thatch 
or tiles, and is far less cxpen.sivc than lead. Good roofing .slate should not absorb jvatcr • 
and it 'should be so compact as not to be decomposed by' the action of the atmosphere! 
When properly selected, roof .slates are of almost perpetual duration; but those whicli 
are spongy and imbibe moisture speedily get covered with moss, and require, at no very 
di.stant period, to be renewed. 

The use of slates in the covering of houses is entirely European. From the Hellespont to China 
inclusive there Is not a single slated house; and this does not arise from any want of slate, which is as 
ebiindant in Asia as in Europe. 

SlHtes c-.rried by lanffhave never been subjected to any duty; but those carried coastwise were, until 
1831, charged with dutieU Varying according to ilieir size and species. The injustioo of this distinction, 
and the impolicy of laying any duty on an article cf tins sort, are obvious. The revenue it produced was 
quite inconsiderable, not exceeding 35/100/. a-year. It was repealed at the same time as the duty on coal 
carried coastwise. • 

Since tlie repeal Of the duty, the consumption of slate has been materially increased ; and It is now 
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extdh»lvelv employed for various purposes to whkh it was not formerly made applicable, such as the 
flooring or warehouses and vault.s, the paving; of streets, the formation of cisterns, the covering of worn 
or decayed ttqors, and of the walls of houses in exposed situations, ^c. The slate used for these purposes 
Is cut by the circular saiHr into pieces of from ^ an inch to 2 inches thick. Many hundred tons have beeu 
used in the course of the last few years in paving, flooring, &c. at the London Docks, and other largo 
establishments. 

The principal slate quarries in Great Britain are In Caernarvonshire. Those belonging to Mr. Pennant 
(formerly Lord I’enrhyn’s^j hear Bangor, employ about 1,600 men and boys, and are the most extensive 
and vahiabU) in the empire. The other quarries in the same county emf)|oy about ljG20 men and boys : 
and there are some in other parts of Wales. There are also extensive quarries at ulverstone, in Lan> 
cashlrc ; and others, of inferior magnitude, in various parts of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

The principal slate quarries in Srothiml are at Kasd.ale and Balacbulish, in Argylcshire. Speaking 
generally, the Scotch quai i ie.s do not afford .slates of the size .niui smoothness f>f those otUained from the 
Welsh quarries ; ami the wood-work of the roofs covered with them requires to be stronger. 

Booling slates are of dill'ei cnt sizes, and are denominated Imperials, Queens, Princesses, Ac. Their 
price, supposing their quality to be in other respects equal, depends partly on tlieir size and partly on 
their weight. * 

SLAVES AND SLAVE TRADE. A slave, in the ordinary sense of the term, is 
an individual at the absolute disposal pf another, who has a right to employ and treat 
him as he plca.ses. Eut the state of .slavery is susceptible of innumerable modifications ; 
and it has been usual, in most countries where it has been long established, to limit in 
various ways the power of the master over the slave. Tlie slice trade is, of course, the 
bu.sine.ss of those Avho deal in .slave.s. 

Origin of Slaiurg. —A great deal of learning has been employed in tracing the his¬ 
tory of slavei'y, thougli the subject is still far from exhausted. It seems most pro¬ 
bable that it originally grew out of a state of war. In rude uncivilised communities, 
where the passion of revenge acquires a strength unknown in more advanced states of 
society, ca|itives taken in war are adjudged to belong to the victors, who may either put 
them to the sword, or reduce them to a state of servitude. In antiijuity, the ideas of 
war and slavery wore inseiiaralile. Probably in very remote ages, prisoners were most 
commonly put to death; but the selfish gradually predominated over the more passionate 
feelings, and for many ages it was usual to reduce them to the condition of slaves; being 
either sold by their captors to others, or employed by them as they might think (it. 

The practice of reducing men to a state of slavery, having once begun, was extended 
in various ways. The progeny of slaves or of women in a state of slavery were slaves; 
men born free might sell themselves as slaves ; and parents had authority, in Judtea and 
Rome, to dispose of their children for the same purpose.— {Michndis on the Lines of 
Moses, ii. 163. Eng. cd.) It was the law of Rome, and of most other ancient states, 
that the persons of debtors who had contracted obligations %vhich they could not dis¬ 
charge, should become the ])ro])erty of their creditor.s. “ Servi," says Justinian, autem 
out nascuntur ant fivnt: nascuntur ex ancillis nostris, fiunt ant Jure gentium, id est ex cajh- 
iicilate ; aut jure civili, cum liber homo major viginti annos ad pretiuin participandum sase 
venvndari passvs cst.''' — (Inst it. lib. i. tit. 3.) 

' Treatment of Slaves. —The treatment of slaves in antiquity, as in moTC modern times, 
dllfered very widely in dilFercnt countries and periods, and among difterent classes of 
slaves in the .same country, and at the .same time. A great dexil also depended on the 
character of particular masters. Slaves bred up in the house or family of the masters 
were uniformly treated with greater indulgence than others, and became entitled, by cus- 
t»)m, to several imi)ortant privilege.s. At Atlicns, slaves appear to have been better treated 
tlian in any other ancient state ; and Demosthenes affirms, in his second Philippic, 
that, ‘- a slave was better off at Athens than a free citizen in many other countries.” In 
ri publiean llonic, the masters had the power of life and death over their slaves, who were 
often treated with the most detestable barbarity. It was notan uncommon practice to 
expose old, useless, or sick slaves to starve in an island in the Tiber 1 W 9 may, as 
Ilumo has justly remarked, “imagine what others would practise, when it was the 
professed maxim of the elder Cato to sell his superannuated slaves at any price, rather 
than maintain what he esteemed a useless burden.” — {Plutarch, in Fitd CatonisJ) 
hrgastula, or dungeons, where slaves were confined and chained at night, and where 
they were sometimes made to work in the day, were common all over Italy. Co¬ 
lumella advises that they be always built under ground — (lib. i. c. 6.) ; and remains of 
them are still seen in the lower stories of ancient buildings in Italy and Sicily. Hun¬ 
dreds of slaves were sometimes, put to death for the crime of one only ; and they were 
exposed, when they committed any petty fault, to all the violence of the mo{»t capricious 
and unrestrained despotism. 

It was not uncommon in the barbarous ages to immolate captives on the tomb olf such 
fallen in battle ; and magnificent games were celebrated on these occasions.* 
Ine gladiatorial exhibitions, so common at Rome after the Punic wars, seem to have 
grown out of this practice. Tliese were contests between slaves, denominated glfidiatorsi 
tfamed to fight in public for the amusement of a ferocious populace, who toolc tho 

• Achilles eacrificed 12 Trojan captives .on the tomb of Patroclus. lib, 28.) . 
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greatest delight in their sanguinary combats. Thousands of unfortunate wretches, were 
annually sacrificed in this inhuman sport. After his triumph over the Dacians, l>ajan 
exhibited spectacles, in which no fewer than 11,000 wild beasts of different kinds were 
killed, and 10,000 gladiators fought!— {Adam's Roman Antiquities, p. 317.) 

The cruelties inflicted on the slaves occasioned frequent revolts, attended by the most 
dreadful excesses. Spartacus, a Thracian captive, dc.stined for the profession of a gla¬ 
diator, headed a rebellion of gladiators and slaves, which continued for 3 years, .and 
required all the force of the republic to suppress. "Vyhen finally defeated by Crassu.s, 
about C,000 of his followers were nailed to the cross, in double rows, that fextcmled 
almost from Capua to Home.— {Feryusoyt, Rom. Republic^ c. 16.) No one acquainted 
with the manners of the Romans can be surprised at the atrocities of so many of the 
emperors. The worst of them treated the citizens better than the latter treated the 
slaves. Humanity could not be looked for in the rulers of a state in which human life 
was held in contempt, and human suffering made the subject of popular sport. 

In consequence })artly of their ill usiige, and partly of its being accounted cheaper to 
buy than to breed slaves, vast numbers were annually imported into Italy. Tlivacc and 
the countries round the IJlack Sea furnished large supplies of the best slaves ; and nunv- 
ber.s were obtained from ligypt, Syria, Britain, Gaul, andotber countries- The famous 
island of Delos, in the centre of the Cyclades, was the greatest slave market of antiquity ; 
as many as 10,000 slaves have been sold there in a single day. — {Strabo, lib. xiv.) 

It should, however, be observed, that slavery among the ancients was very different 
from the slavery of modern times, at least from the slavery that exists in the U. States, 
Cuba, &c., and which did till lately exist in our West India i.slands. Slaves in 
nnli(|uity were physically identical with freemen, and were discriminated only by 
peculiar marks*, or by the character of their employments. It was truly said of them, 
“ Servi homines suyit, et eeque unnm Uictem bibey'unt, etiaynsi illos ynuhts fatus oppresserit." 
{Fetronuis ed Burm. cap. 71.) But modern slaves belong to a different variety of 
the human race ; the distinction between them and their masters being obvious and 
striking. Owing to this difference between the shaves of ancient and modern times, 
the inffucnce of slavery at the two periods has been materially different. The freemen 
of antiquity, who were accustomed to tyrannise over persons in all respects (except their 
social rank) on a level with themselves, could hardly fail to acquire a ferocity of dispo¬ 
sition, and coarseness of manner, that either disappear, or arc much softened down in 
a society where all arc ecjual. But such results do not certainly follow to the same, 
nor perhaps to ariy extent, from the practice of modern slavery. In this ease the 
masters do not tyrannise over their equals, but over tho.se who differ from the class to 
which tlicy belong by the broadest and most distinctly marked characters ; and their 
behaviour towards their slaves is found to have very little influence over their behaviour 
towards their fellow citizens. The white inhabitants of Virginia, for example, arc 
(jtiite as gentlemanlike in their manners, and observant of the respect due to others, 
as their countrymen of New York or New England. Indeed, if there be any difference 
between them, it will probably be found to be in favour of the former. 

Although, therefore, there can be no doubt that the slavery that existed in the ancient 
world ha(l a brutalising influence over the manners of the people, and gave them a 
degree of ferocity to whicli happily wc have lojig been strangers, it by no means follows 
that the slavery which prevails in the new world should have the same influence. In 
the former ease, masters and slaves wcn^of the same variety of the species; but in the* 
latter, the masters belong to one variety, and the slaves to a totally distinct, and most 
probably lower, variety ; so that the domination of the one set, and the subjection of 
the other, partake in .some measure of the character of the supremacy exercised by rnau 
over the lower animals; and have comparatively little influence over the morals or con¬ 
duct of the masters. 

There can be no manner of doubt that the slavery that existed in the ancient world 
was unfavourable to the progress of arts and industry. In the most celebrated nations 
of antitiuity, the greater number ofmcchamcal employments were principally carried 
on by slaves and the dregs of the free population; so that, while the workmen employed 
in them were without emulation or invention, the employments themselves were looked 
upon as mean and servile. To such an extent did this prejudice operate, that in Rome, 
Sparta, and. other celebrated states, agriculture and arms were the only occupations 
that were reckoned worthy of a freeman, or in which he could engage without being 
degraded,. 

But the principal difference between the slavery of the ancient and modern world 

* Slaves v^ore their beards and hair long; and when raanumlttfed they shaved their head and pnt on a 
can, which has in consequence become the symbol of liberty. Brutus, after the assassination of Ciesar, 
coined money, on which the llgure of a cap was impressed, to indicate that the people had been rendered 
free. —(See Adam's AntigrAties, p.37n.; See, also, Burlamaqui, Frincipet du Droit dcs Gens, iv.4M., 
where tlie reader will remark <a singular error.) 
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CDnsi«tH ill the fact that in the former freemen were quite as well suited as slaves for 
carrying on every art and employment ; while in the latter the peculiar constitution 
of the slaves fit them for employments which, though of the highest importance, cannot 
be carried on by their masters. The greater intelligence of the whites enables them 
to exorcise a decided superiority over the black or coloured natives of the torrid zone, 
notwithstanding the latter are incomparably better adapted for the prosecution of those 
laborious occupations which are indigenous, as it were, to the soil they occupy; It 
is doubtful wliether the constitution of the whites will ever be so accommodated to the 
climate of the Tropics, as to enable them to engage in that field labour, carried on in the 
lower and hotter districts (tierras catientes'), which is congenial to the blacks. At all 
events, no such accommodation has hitherto taken place ; and, therefore, it would appear 
that some modification of slavery, that a supply of suitable compulsory labour of 
some .sort or other, Is necessary to enable civilLscd man to occupy, and to turn to a useful 
account, some of the most fertile and extensive regions of the earth. And hence the 
jiropriety of inquiring into the policy of in.stitutions like this, of carefully considering 
the yccnliar conditions or circumstances under which they are to be acted upon. Slavery 
in Kuropc may be, and we believe is (notwithstanding the opinion of Michaelis to the 
contrary), in all respects mo.st objectionable ; but it is (^iiite another matter with slavery 
in Louisiana, Cuba, and Brazil; the circum.stances under which they are placed are so 
very different from ours, that an institution exceedingly inexpedienUon this side the 
Atlantic, may be cs^jccially suited to them. 

The cstablislimcnt of C’hristianity contributed more, perhaps, than any thing else, 
first to mitigate, and finally to suppress slavery in Europe. But, within no very long 
2 )eriotI after its abolition had been completely effected in this part of the world,‘it began 
to bo established in America. 

The African Slave Trade was commenced by the Portuguese, in 1442. It w’as, 
however, but of trifling extent till the commencement of the ICth century. In con¬ 
sequence, however, of the rajiid destruction of the Indians eini)loyed in the mines of 
St. Domingo or Ilayti, Charles V. authorised, in 1517, the introduction into the island 
f)f African .slaves from the establishments of the Portuguese on the coast of Guinea. 
The concurrence of the emperor was obtaine<l by the intercession of the celebrated La.s 
Casas, bishoi) of Chiapa, who laboured to protect the Indians by enslaving the Africans; 
though, as the latter were certainly more vigorous and capable of bearing fatigue than 
the former, the measure was not in reality so contradictory as it would, at first sight, 

, aj)pcar to be. — (Jloberlson's Ifist. America, book iii.^ 

The imjjortation of negroes into the West Indies and America, having once begun, 
gradually increased, uritil the traffic became of great extent and importance. Sir John 
Hawkins was the first Englishman who engaged in it: and such was the ardour with 
winch our countrymen followed his example, that they cxjoorted from Africa more than 
fi00,000 slaves between the years 1G80 and 1700; and between 1700 and 1786, 
610,000 Africans were imported into Jamaica only; to which adding the imports into 
the other islands and the continental colonics, and tho.so who died on their passage, the 
number carried from Africa will appear inuncn.se.— {Bryan Edivards, Hist. West Indies^ 
ii. 64.) The iirqiortations by other nations, particularly the French and Portuguese, 
were also very great. 

We do not intend, though the subject be one of the highest Interest, to make any 
lengthened inquiries as to the legitimacy or iHcgitimacy, the policy or impolicy, of the 
slave trade. We may, liowcver, shortly observe that there can be no doubt that slavery 
lijis always existed in Africa; and it is sufficiently well known that previously to the 
commencement of the traflic, such of the ca^^tives taken in war as could not be advan¬ 
tageously employed as slaves were most commonly put to death; cannibalism, the cx- 
po.sure of infants, and human sacrifices being then also very frequent, llie slave trade, 
by opening a ready and protitablc market for slaves, assisted in putting,an end to these 
enormities, though it be, at the same time, true that the desire of profiting by their 
sale has temjited the petty princes to imvke war on each other for the chance of 
making captives, and lias given a stimulus to man-stealing and other atrocities. — 

( Geoy. Diet. art. Africa.) Tliere can, however, be no reasonable doubt that civilisation 
has been, on the whole, advanced by the practice of the trade. At all events, 
no evidence either has been, or, we believe, can be, produced to show that the state of 
Africa would have been perceptibly improved had the slave trade never been heard of. 
But it is quite certain, had such been the case, that there would have been a wide 
dilFercnce in the condition of the West Indies, tl>e Southern States of North America, 
Brazil, &.e. It will, we apprehend, be found that the culture of sugar and other great 
colonial staples cannot be profitably carried on in thes^ countries, nor, perhaps, any¬ 
where within the Tropics, without a supply of compulsory labour of some sort or other 
(see ant^, p 642.). Neither, we apprehend, can there be a question that the extensive 
culture of these staples has added greatly to the comforts and conveniences of the 
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inhaljitants of most civilised countries; and, if this addition to their enjoyments has 
Ireeii effected without injury, to the slaves, it not be so easy a matter as has been 
supposed to show the impolicy of the trade. But those who inquire dispassionately 
into the subject will probably come to the conclusion, that, instead of being injured, the 
slaves have gained by being carried from the Old to the New World. Speaking generally, 
tlie negroes are in the lowest state of abasement, possessing merely the rudiments of the 
most iirdispensable arts, a prey to the vilest superstition and tyranny, without any 
tincture of learning, and with little or no regard for the future. The circumstances 
under which they are placed in their native land may, perhaps, account for the low 
state in which we find them ; but, however explained, the genuine negroes of Africa 
are admitted, even by those least inclined to depreciate them, to be, for the most part, 
either ferocious savages, or stupid, sensual, and indolent.” — (Prichard, History of Many 
ii. 338. 3d ed.)'— Excepting the violence done to their habits and inclinations, no one 
who knows any thing of their state in Africa and in the Western hemisphere can possibly 
doubt that they have gained most materially by their transference to the latter. 

But, supposing tlieir character to be such as represented, still it may be contended 
that their weakness or inferiority gives the whites no right to lord it over them, to 
convey them to foreign countries, and to reduce them to a state of bondage ; and 
no doubt it is exceedingly difficult to specify in how far the civilLspi^portion of 
mankind may be entitled to control those that arc decidedly less and ad¬ 

vanced than themselves. That they have done so from the earliest a||9^<^/bAwevcr, 
indisputable; and every one who has any acquaintance, however the 

history of society, is aware that the consequences of this control have 
degree advantageous ; for, though polished nations have too often abused 
power and intelligence, still it is abundantly certain that but for their eiietatmgito ^frid 
subjugating others, half the civilised world would at this moment have beeii immersed 
in the grossest barbarism. But without entering into any discussion respecting the 
application of tliis principle in the case of Africa, it is enough to know that the Euro¬ 
peans did not originate slavery in that continent; the Africans were enslaved and dis¬ 
posed of as others, goods and chattels for centuries before they began to be purchased 
by the former; and the conduct of the whites is to be determined by tlio nature of the 
treatment which the slaves received at their hands. 

Now, though it be abundantly certain that this has been on the whole indulgent, it is 
not to be denied that very many enormities have been perpetrated, which the law should 
have prohibited and severely punished. The crowding of slave.s together in their 
pas.sage across the Atlantic, and the crueltie.s which some worthless masters have been 
accustomed to commit, are of this description. But these outrages are not of the 
essence of slavery ; and they might and should, no doubt, have been suppresseil. 
An institution is not to be confounded with its abuse. Tlie object of the slave trade 
was to procure a supply of compulsory labourers for the service of the colonists in 
the West Indies and other tropical countries; but it did not, therefore, follow tliat 
the colonists were to !)c under no restraints either as to the u\ethocls by which they 
sought to procure such bondmen, dr as to the power which they might exercise over 
them • 

Neither does it follow, because the slave trade may have been for the general ad¬ 
vantage of mankind at a particular period, that it should be inJofinitcly extended. 
When as large a supply of negroes has been imported as may be necessary to supply its 
markets with labour, there can l)e no good rcas<)n for allowing their farther importation 
into a country, at the same time thal; there seem to be sundry good reasons why it' 
sliould be put a stop to. By preventing the importation of fresh slaves, the proprietors 
may find it for their interest to be more attentive to the condition of those already in 
their possession than they might otherwise be; for it is evident that in such cases 
they could only, look to the natural increase of their slaves for a supply of labour in 
future.; and that they could not expect to supply by foreign importations the place of 
those who might perish by bad treatment. On these grounds we are inclined to think 
that the English and Americans acted with quite as much prudence as humanity, in 
forbidding, in 1807, the farther importation of slaves into their dominions. Cuba, and 
perhaps also Brazil, might, it is alleged, advantageously follow their example. The 
slave population in these countrie.s is now probably large enough to furnisli, with proper 
treatments an adequate supply of labourers, how rapidly soever we may suppose them 
to advance in the career of indu.stry. 

We have ventured .to submit these statements to the consideration of the reader, not 
because wc have any desire to extenuate the evils inseparable from a state of slavery, or tho 
criielties of which dave-dealers and slave-proprietors may be jnstly accused. But, after 
making every allowance for these drawbacks, it is evident, if the preceding statemetits 
he well founded, that slavery as it exists in modern times, and stiitPmore as it might bo 
establislied, is not the unqualified abuse it has uniformly almost ^e% re^^ented. On 
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the contrary, we are disposed to regard it as being, under proper modifications all but 
indispensable Xo the profitable cultivation of the western countries in which it is at 
present met with. It is to no purpose to say that free labour is cheaper than slave labour. 
We more than doubt whether, when applied to them, there be any foundation for suclr a 
statement; but that is really , immaterial, the fact being, that were slavery abolished, few 
or no free labourers would be found to engage in the great departments of indystry 
carried on in the slave-holding countries. It would, indeed, be a contradiction and an 
absurdity to suppose that it should be otherwise. In countries with a fruitful soil and 
under a tropical sun, the principal wants of the inhabitants arc supplied with but littlO 
exertion, and the dolc^ far niente is their summum bonvm. In such situations industry 
is a sickly plant; and instead of employing their surplus time in the production of 
articles of ostentation and luxury, the inhabitants most commonly waste it in idleness 
and apathy. Were the slaves completely emancipated in the U. States, Cuba, and 
Brazil, it is all but certain that the culture of sugar and cotton would be as completely 
abandoned in them as in Ilayti. And if the change were accompanied by a consider¬ 
able improvement in the condition of the black population, the sacrifice might not, 
perhaps, be deemed too great. But where is the ground for supposing that such would 
be the case? Indeed the fair presumption seems to he the other way. Little, at all 
cvcjUs, would be gained by turning a laborious, well-fed slave, into an idle, improvident, 
and perhaps beggarly freeman. 

Tlierc may, however, be such a thing in a colony as a quasi emancipation of slaves, 
or, which is the same thing, regulations may be enacted giving the slaves freedom, and 
at the same time excluding them from the possession of that which can alone make 
that freedom of any practical value. Speaking generally, the blacks in our colonies 
have little or no capital; and, therefore, they must live either by occupying patches or 
land on tlieir own account, or by working for others. And provided they be debarred, 
by regulations eftectual to their object, from acquiring or occupying small portions ot 
land, they will necessarily be compelled, how much soever they may dislike it, to 
engage as labourers on the estates of others. This, however, is probably the very 
worst sort of compulsory labour. It gives the blacks enough of freedom to make them 
in the last degree dissatisfied with the regulations by which it is'soiight practically to 
nullify it, and makes tlicm at once discontented, refractory, and idle. But, wretclied 
as it is, we believe that at this moment the obstacles that have been and may be 
thrown in the way of the blacks obtaining patches of land are the principal depend¬ 
ence of the colonists in our West India islands for the continued culture of colonial 
staples ! 

Without entering farther on a subject which would require a long essay for its 
discussion, we may remark that a good work on the subject of slavery is a desideratum 
which will not, probably, be speedily supplied. In this country it has been treated as 
if it were everywhere the same, and as if it were in every case an unmixed evil, and an 
outrage on humanity. This, however, is to confound the most obvious distinctions, to 
substitute abuse for reasoning, assertion for imjiiiry, and prejudice for principle. 
'Diose who inquire dispassionately into the matter will, perhaps, sec abundant reason 
for agreeing in opinion with IMicliaelis and (Jrotius {Dc Jure Belli, lib. ii. cap. 27.), * 
that while slavery has its evils, it may also have its advantages; and that if there be 
countries and states of society in which the former very decidedly preponderate, there 
are those also in which the preponderance is as certainly on the .side of the latter. 

Abolition of the Slave Trade. — Notwithstanding the sanction it received from par¬ 
liament, and the supincncss of the public, the slave trade was frequently denounced 
by distinguished individuals, in this and other countries, as e.ssentially cruel and. 
unjust. 

The first motion with relation to it in parliament was made in 1776 ; but the subject 
was not taken up systematically till 1787, when a committee was formed, of which 
Mr. Granville Sharp and Mr. Clarkson, whose names are imperishably associated with 
the abolition of the slave trade, were members. This cbmmlttee collected some 
liighly coloured evidence of the enormities produced by the trade, which they cir¬ 
culated throughout the country, and thereby succeeded in making a great impression 
on the public mind. After a number of witnesses on both sides had been examined 
before the privy council, Mr. Wilberforce, on the 12th of May, 1789, moved a series of 
^solutions condemnatory of the traffic. Tliey were supported by Mr, Burke, Mr, 
Pitt, and^ Mr. Fox. But, notwithstanding the resolutions were carried, nothing was 
done to give them effect. ITie friends of the trade having obtained leave td produce 
evidence at the bar of the House, contrived to interpose so many delays that the session 
passed on without any thing being done. In tlic following sessions the struggle was 
continued with various success, but without any definite result.' At length the triumph 
of the abolitionists was finally consummated in 1807 ; a bill for the total and imme¬ 
diate abolition of the slave trade, liaving been carried in both Houses by immense 
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majorities, received the royal assent on tlio 25th of March, being the last act of the 
administration of Mr. box and Lord Grenville. ^ -r* i i 

America abolished the slave ^rade at the same time as England. 

Hut notwithstanding what had been done, further measures were soon discovered to 
be necessary. Tlic Spanish and the Portuguese continued to carry on the trade to a., 
greater extent than ever; and British subjects did not hesitate, under cover of their flags, 
to become partners in their adventures. An effectual stop was put to this practice in 
1811, by the enactment of a law introduced by Mr. (now Lord) Brougham, that made 
trading in slaves punishable by transportation for 14 years, or by confinement to hard, 
labour’ for a term of not more than 5 years nor less than 3 years. And since that 
period the British government has zealously exerted itself for the suppression of the 
slave trade in every part of the world. But, in defiance of its efforts, considerable 
numbers of slaves still continue to be carried across the Atlantic to Brazil and Cuba, 
and it will be no easy matter wholly to suppress the trade. Provided, indeed, the 
great powers were to concede a mutual right of search, and to make the traffic in 
slaves piracy, it might be effectually put down; but there are all but insuperable ])re- 
judices and jealousies in the way of their consenting to adopt such measures. (Mr. Ban- 
diners work on the Slave Trade contains the clearest and best exposition that is 
anywhere to be found of its rise, progress, and suppression ; and of the efforts made 
by the British government to induce other nations to abandon it.) 

The British laws relative to the^ slave trade were consolidated by the act 5 Gcj^'4. 
c. 113. But, as the greater part of this act was superseded by the statute f<^ the 
extinction of slavery (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 73.), we shall merely lay before the reader' the 
clauses still in force relating to dealing in slaves. 

Tfcaling in Sllnves in (he High Seas, SfC. to he'deemcd piracy. — Ami if any subject or subjects of his 
Majesty, or any person or persons residing or being wuhin any of the dominions, forts, .settlements, 
factories, or territories, now or hereafter belonging to bis Majesty, or being in bis M;ij<-sty*s oceujj.ition 
or possession, or under the government of the United Company of Merchants of Rngland trading to the 
Kast Indies, shall, except in sncl» cases as are by this act permitted, after the Ist day of January, 
upon the high seas, or in any haven, river, creek, or place, where the admiral has jurisdiction, knowingly 
.and wilfully carry away, convey, or remove, or aid or assist in carrying away, conveying, or reitioving, 
any person or persons as a slave or sl.ives, or for the i)urpose of his, her, or tiieir being imported or in onglit 
ns a slave or slaves into any island, colony, country, territory, or place whatsoever, or for tlie ])urpose of 
his, her, or their being sold, transferred, used, or dealt with as a siave or slaves ; or shall, after iJie said 
1st day of January, IH‘25, except in such eases as are by this act permitted, upon the Iiigli seas or witlnn 
the jurisdiction aforesaid, knowingly arid wtlfully ship, embark, receive, detain, or confine, or assist in 
sliipping, embarking, receiving, detaining, or eonlining, on board any ship, vessel, or boat, any person or 
l)er8on8 for the purpose of his, her, or tlieir being carried .xway, conveyed, or removed as. a slave or .slaves, 
or for the purjtose of his, her, or their being imported, or brought as a sla%e or slaves into atiy island, 
colony, country, territory, or place wh,it.soevcr, or for the pur|)ose of his, her, or their being sobl, trans¬ 
ferred, used, or dealt with as a slave or slaves ; then and In every such case the persons so qfftndmg shall 
be deemed and adjudged guilty <\f piracy, felony, and robbery, and being convieted tkerco/ shall .sitjfer 
death u'iihoxU bencjil oj'clergy, — and loss of lands, goods, and chattels, as pirates, felons, and robbcis 
upon the seas ought to suller, — ^0. 

Persons dealing m Slaves, or exporting or importing Slaves, f^c.,guilty of Felony. —And (except In such 
special cases as are by tills act permitted) if any persons shall deal or trade in, purchaRe, sell, barter, or 
transfer, or contract for tlie dealing or tr.ading in, yiurchase, sale, barter, or transfer of .slaves, or persmis 
intend^ to be dealt with as slaves ; or shall, otherwise than as aforesaid, carry away or remove, or con¬ 
tract for the carrying away or removing of slaves or other persons, as or in order to their being dcxilt with 
as filnve.s ; or shall import or bring, or contract for the importing or bringing into any place whatsoever, 
slaves, or other persons, as or in onler to their being dealt with as slaves ; or sliall, otherwise than as afore¬ 
said, ship, tranship, embark, receive, detain, or confine on board, or contract fur the sliiiijiing, tr.-insliip- 
ping, embarking, receiving, detaining, orgonllning on board of any ship, vessel', or ho.it, slaves or other 
persons, for the purpose of their being can ied aw.ay or removed, as or in order to their being dealt with 
as slaves ; or shall shffi, tranship, embark, receive, det.ain, or confine on board, or contract for tlie sbiji- 
ping, transhipping, emb.arking, receiving, detaining, or confining on board of any ship, vessel, or boat, 
slaves or other persons, for the purpose of their being imported or brought into any place whatsoever, as 
or in order to their being de.alt with as slaves ; or shall fit out, man, navigate, equip, despatcli, use, 
employ, let or take to freight or on hire, or contract for the fining out, manning, navigating, equipping, 
de.spatchin^, using, employing, letting, or taking to freight or on hire, any ship, vessel, or bo.at, in order 
to accomplish any of tiie olijects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts 
have hcrein-before been declared unLawful; or sh.all knowingly and wilfully lend or advance, or become 
security for the loan or advance, or contract for the lending or advancing, or becoming security for the 
loan or advance of money, goods, or effects, employed or to be employed in accomplishing any of the 
objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts have herein-before been 
declared unlawful ; or sli.all knowingly and wilfully become guanautee or security, or contract for the 
becoming guarantee or security, for agents employed or to /bo employed in accomplishing any of the 
objects, or the contracts in relation to tlie objects, which objects and contracts liavo horein-before been 
decl.arod unlawful,or in any other manner to engage, or contract to engage, directly or indirectly, therein, 
as a partner, agent, or otherwise ; or sliall knowingly and wilfully ship, tranship, lade, or receive or put 
on board, or contract for the shipping, transhipping, lading, receiving, or putting on board of any ship, 
vessel, or boat, money, goods, or eflii^cts, to bo employed in accomplishing any of the objects, or the con¬ 
tracts in relation to the objects, which objects and contracts have hercln-before been declared unlawful; or 
shall take the charge or command, or navigate or enter and embark on board, or contract for the taking 
the charge or command, or for the navigating or entering and embarking on board of any ship, vessel, or 
boat, as captain, master, mate, surgeon, or supercargo, knowing that such ship, vessel, or boat is actually 
employed, or is in the same voyage, or upon the same occasion, in respect of which they shall so take the 
charge or enmamnd, or navigate or enter and embark, or contract so to do as aforesaid, Intended to bo ' 
cmpl6j-ed in accomplishing any of the objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, which objects 
and contracts have herein-before been declared unlawful; or shall knowingly and wilfully insure, or con¬ 
tract for the insuring of any llaves, or any^iroperty or other subject matter engaged or employed in 
accomplishing any of the objects, or the contracts in relation to the, objects, which objects and contracts 
have herein-beforo been declared unlawful; or shall wilfully and fraudulently forge or counterfeit any 
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cortificatc.cortlflrato of valuation, »entcnce or decree of condemnatfon or restitution, copy of sentence 
or decreo of condemnation or restitution, or any receipt (such receipts being required by this art), or any 
part of siicli certificate, certificate of valuation, sentence or decree of condemnation or rotuntion, 
ropy of sentence or decree of condcinnAtiori or restitution, or receipt as aforesaid ; or shall knowingly 
and wilfully utter or publish the same, knowing it to be forged or coiinterfeltod. With intent to defraud 
liis ^fajesty, or any other person or persons whatsoever, or any botiy politic or corporate ; then, and in 
every such case the iversons so ofifoiiding, and their procurers, counsellors, aiders, and aliettors, shall hi; 
felons^ and shall be transported for a term not exceeding 14 j’cars, or sliall be cotifined and kept to liard 
labour for a term not exceeding 6 or less than 3 years, at the discretion of the court before wliom such 
oifenders shall be tried—§10. 

Seamen, ^c. serving on board such Ships guilty of Misdnneanour —And (except in s' .ch special cases 
or for such special purposes as are by this act permitted) if any person shall enter and embark on l)oard, 
or contract for the entering and einiiarking on board of«ny ship, vessel, or boat, as petty olliccr, seaman, 
marine, or servant, or In any other capacity not lierein-before specifically mentioned, Knowing that such 
ship, vessel, or boat is actually employed, or is in the same voyage, or upon the same otjcasion, in respoct 
of which they shall so enter and embark on board, or contract so to do ns afore^iid, intendetl to b<‘ em« 
ployed in accomplishing any of the objects, or the contracts in relation to the objects, >siiich object'^ and 
contracts have herein-before been declared unlawful; then, and in every sncli case, the ja*rsons so offend¬ 
ing, and their procurers, counsellors, aiders, and abettors, shall be guilty ol a misdemeanour only, and 
shall be purished by imprisonment for a term not exceeding 2 years. — § 11. 

Abolition of Slavert /.—We have already alhided p. 342.) to the nieniorablc 

act of 18.33, for tlic Abolition of Slavery throughout the British colonic.s. In 
cnaotiiig this celebrated statute, parliament endeavoured to reconcile the apparently ' 
conhicting claims of luimanity and justice, by providing for the emancipation oT the 
slaves, without prejudice to the just rights and claims of their proprietors. This w'us 
eHected by assigning to the latter the sum of twenty millions sterling, which was dis¬ 
tributed amongst them on their complying with the provisions of the act. Tliis is, 
perhaps, the greatest pecuniary sacrifice ever voluntarily made by any nation in vin¬ 
dication of the right of jiropcrty. But it was not too great for the object in view; 
fortiad that right been violated in this instance, n precedent vvould have been set Ibr 
its violation in other.s, and the consequences would liavc been intist disastrous. The 
measure, in fact, roilects quite as much credit on the wisdonwand honesty, as on the 
generosity, of the British nation. 

We gave, in the previous edition of this vvork, an abstract of this celebrated statute, 
to which \VQ beg to refer the reader who may v,’ish to become minutely acquainted with 
its jirovisions. It is suflicient, now, to mention that it enacted that slavery should 
cease in all our possessions on the 1st of August, 1834 ; when the slaves were to be¬ 
come apprenticed labourer.s, tlieir final and comjiletc emancipation taking place partly 
on the 1st of August, 1838, and partly on the l.st of August, 1840. But a clamour 
having been raised against the duration of the apprenticeship, its period was shortened, 
and the blacks became universally irec in 1838. 

Distribution of Slave Compensation, —Tlu* commissioners for the apportionment of tbo 20,000,000/. 
granteil by pailianicnt as compciibation to slave owners, under the act a & 4 Will. 4. cap. 73., issued the 
following table, .showing (ho axt'iMge value of a sl.ive in eacli <-ol<»uy ; the nnmljer of slaves in eacli ; 
th(‘ tn(;il vabu* of the slaves, supposing the annual Nalue of each were rculibod; and tlie proportion of 
tlie 20,000,000/, rcceixed by eacli colony. 


Colony. 


nonmiita 
Jiali.tmas 
•Ti\)naic'H 
Iloiidur.ii 
Vir;.in niamlH 
Aniigim 
’U'liitserr.'U 
Non in 

St. ('lirlstoplicr’s 

Di’niiiiU'i 
llarliadiK'K . 

St Viiuent’s - 
I’ob.tgrt 
Si. LiUia 
'rrinltUtl ■ - 
llrltlsh (iuinna 
Cape of Cood Jfope 
Muuritiui 


I Numbor 

I i?rhC‘last 

i'll gisl ta¬ 
lon in tills 
Country. 



4,20.1 

y.rmi 
311 .r,'»2 
1 .two 

2') .55 7 
O,.1.5.1 
K,722 

«(>,o<:o 

I l,1.SI 
K2.8(I7 

25.. 5.1(; 
22,<)<)7 

II .fi2l 

1.1.. 11H 
22,5.19 
81,916 
38.127 
68,613 


Proportion of the 
20,(M)(),(H)l)/. to uliKh each 
Colony ia CntilLd. 


111,127 
21Ml..lr5 
l.V’ll.inO 
2.1(I,S»I 
1«.1.11.1 
Hbl.l'.H 
2.1L4<.T> 
341.8').1 
7.50,840 
C21.711 
.■5,897.276 
1,595.684 
l,.14M9l 
629,911 
7.va,«yo 
2,5.52,6.15 
9,729,017 
2.821.224 
4,783,183 


16 -24 


46,281,738 16 lOj 


£ $. rf. 

60,581 7' 

128 ,.110 '7 . 

0,161.927 5 Ub 

101,9.58 19 V 
72,910 8 - 

421.866 7 
10.1/),18 18 6' MS 

151,0117 2 njM.i 

.1.11,6.10 10 7|-82 
2.-1,9^3 12 8.1 MO 

1,721,.115 19 7 -87 
6I6,1V4 17 7 -0.1 
6.92,108 IS t>i -9.1 
2.11,064 4 llT.5.1 

5.")5,627 1.1 ns-19 
1,0.1.9,119 1 ll-ll 

4,297,117 10 6.J-.10 

1,217,401 0 7S-7(1 

2,112,6.12 10 IJ,f -00 

Dfliuient fractions -OS 


20,000,000 0 0 


SM ALTZ, oii SMALT (Ger. Schnmlz : Du. SmaU; Fr. Smalt; It. Smalto astzurro, 
Smaltino; Sp. Esmalte, Azul azur; Bus. Lnsory, an oxide of cobalt, melted with 
siliceous earth and potash. It is a sort of glass, of a beautiful deep blue colour ; and 
being ground very fine, is known by the name of powder blue. The colour of smaltz 
not aflected by fire; and it is consequently in great demand in the jiainting of earthen¬ 
ware. It is also einjiloycd in the colouring of paper, and for other purposes in the arts. 
Beckmann has proved that the proce.s,s used in the preparation of sinaltz m'os invented 
about the end ot the 15th or the beginning of the KJth century; and that the blue 
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glass of the ancients owes Its colour, not to the presence of cobalt or of smaltz, but to 
that of Iron. — {Hist, of Inventionsr, vol. ii. art. Cobalt.) 

Stnaltz is principally manufactured In Germany and Norway. Of 118,638 lbs. imported into Great 
Britain in 18»I0, 97,751 lbs. came from Norway, and the remainder from Germany and Holland. 'J’he 
entries of smaltz for home consumption have latterly decreased. In 184‘i they amounted to 145,470 lbs. 

SMUGGLING, the offence of importing prohibited articles, or of dafrauding the 
revenue by the introduction of articles into consumption, without paying the duties 
chargeable upon them. It may be committed indifferently cither upon the excise or 
customs revenue. 

Origin and Prevention of Smuggling. — This crime, which occupies so prominent a 
place in the t^Hminal legislation of all modern states, is wholly the result of vicious com¬ 
mercial and financial legislation. It is the fruit either of prohibitions of importation, 
or of oppressively high duties. It does not originate in any depravity inherent in man ; 
but in the folly and ignorance of legislators. A prohibition against importing a com¬ 
modity docs not take away the taste for it; and the imposition of a high duty on any 
article occasions a universal desire to escape or evade its payment. Ilencc the rise 
and occupation of the .smuggler. The risk of being detected in the clandestine intro¬ 
duction of commodities under any sy.stem of fiscal regulations may always be valiied at 
a certain average rate ; and wherever the duties exceed this rate, smuggling immediately 
takes j)]ace. Now, there are plainly but two ways of checking this fptictice,— either 
the temptation to smuggle must be diminished by lowering the duties, o^ thc difficulties 
in the way of smuggling must be increased. 'I’hc first is obviously the more natural 
and efficient method of effecting the object in view; but the speond has been most ge¬ 
nerally resorted to, even in cases where the duties were quite excessive. Governments 
have uniformly almost considted the persons employed in thc'colleetion of the revenue 
with respect to the best mode of rendering taxes effectual ; though it is clear that the 
interests, prejudices, and peculiar habits of such persons utterly dLscjualify them from 
forming a .sound opinion on such a subject. They cannot recommend a reduction of 
duties as a means of ropre.ssing smuggling and increasing revenue, without acknow¬ 
ledging their own incapacity to detect and defeat illicit practices; and the result has 
been, that, instead of ascribing the prevalence of smuggling to its true causes, the offi¬ 
cers of customs and excisc'have almost universally ascribed it to some defect in the laws, 
or in the mode of administering them, and have pro})osed repressing it by new regu¬ 
lations, and by increasing the number and severity of the penalties afleeting the smug¬ 
gler. As might have been expected, these attempts have, in the great majority of cases, 
proved signally unsuccessful. And it has been invariably found, that no vigilance on 
the part of the revenue'Officers, and no severity of punishment, can prevent the smug¬ 
gling of such commodities as are cither prohibited or loaded will) o])prcssive duties. 
'J’he smuggler is generally a popular character; and .whatever the law may declare on 
the subject, it is ludicrous to expect that the bulk of society should ever be brought 
to think that those who furnish them with cheap brandy, geneva, tobacco, &c. are guilty 
of any very heinous offence. 

“ 'To pretend,” says Dr. Smith, “ to have any scruple about buying smuggled goods, 
though amanife.st encouragement to the violation of the revenue la>vs, and to the perjury 
which a’most always attends ft, would, in most countries, be regarded as one of those 
pedantic pieces of hypocrisy, which, instead of gaining credit with anybody, seems only to 
expose the person who affects to practise them to the suspicion of being a greater knave 
than hiost of his neighbours. 13y this indulgence of the public, the smuggler is often 
encouraged to continue a trade, which he is thus taught to consider as, in some measure, 
innocent; and when the severity of the revenue laws is ready to fall upon him, he is 
frequently disposed to defend with violence what he has been accustoipcd to regard as 
his just property; and from being at first rather imprudent tlian criftHnal, he, at last, 

too otlen becomes one of the most determined violators of the laws of society.”_ 

{IPealth of Nations^'p. 406.) 

'Po create by means of high duties an overwhelming temptation to indulge in crime, 
and then to punish men for indulging in it, is a proceeding completely subversive of 
every principle of justice. It revolts the natural feelings of the people; and teaches 
them to feel an interest in the worst characters •—for such .smugglers generally are — to 
espouse their cause, and avenge their wrongs. A punishment which is not proportioned 
to the offence, and which does not carry the sanction of public opinion along with it, can 
never be productive of any good effect. The true way to, put down smuggling is to 
render it unprofitable ; to diminish the temptation to engage jn it: and this is not to 
be done by surrounding the coasts with cordons of troops, by the mulijilication of 
oaths and penalties, and making the country the theatre of ferocious and bloody contests’' 
in tne field, and of perjury and chicanery in the courts of law ; but by repealing pro¬ 
hibitions, and reducing duties, so that their collection may he enforced with a nn)(lerate 
ot'greo of vigilance; and tliat the forfeiture of the article may be u sufiicient penuUy 
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upon the smuggler. It is in this, and in this onlyj that we must seek for an efTcetual 
check to illicit tratlicking. Whenever the profits of the fair trader become nearly equal 
to those of the smuggler, the latter is forced to abandon his hazardous profession. Ilut 
so long as prohibitions or oppressively high duties are kept up, or, which is, in fact, the 
same thing, so long as high bounties arc held out to encourage the adventurous, the 
needy, and the profligate, to enter on this career, we may be assured that armies of 
excise and customs officers, backed by the utmost severity of the revenue laws, will be 
insufficient to hinder them. 

It would be useless to enter in this place into any lengthened details to prove the 
truth of these statements. Unluckily the entire financial and commer^cial history of 
this country and others abounds with instances in point, many of which mu-.t he 
familiar to every reader. The prohibition of foreign products, or the imposition of 
heavy duties on foreign or native products, does not take away the taste for them. On 
the contrary, it would seem as if the desire to obtain prohibited or over-taxed articles 
acquired new strength from the obstacles opposed to its gratification. 

“ Per damna, per coedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animuiuque ferro.” 

The prohibition of foreign silks which existed previously to 1826 did not hinder their 
importation in immense quantities. The vigilance and integrity of the custom-house 
officers were no match for the ingenuity, daring, and douceurs of the smugglers. And 
at the very moment when the most strenuous efforts were made to elfect tlieir exclusion, 
the silks of France and Hindostan were openly displayed in Almaek’s, in the drawing¬ 
rooms of St. James’s, and in the House of Commons, in mockery of the impotent 
legislation by which it was attempted to shut them out. There is, in truth, great room 
for doubting whether the substitution of an ad valorem duty, for the old system of pro¬ 
hibition, was at first productive of any material increase in the unports of foreign silks. 
The repeal of the prohibition was a most judicious measure; but the duty being 
unfortunately fixed at too high a limit it gave an overwhelming stimulus to smuggling. 
The expense of the clandestine importation of silks from France has been roughly 
estimated at about 15 per cent, ad xalortm ^ and as the duty on silks, down to J845, 
was double that amount, or 30 per cent., we need not womicr that it-was estimated, 
by well-inforniod parties, that from a third to a half of the total quantity of imported 
silks escaped the duty. Indeed, every one is aware that their clandestine importation 
was carried on to a great extent, within the iiort of London, and in the custom-house 
itself, by the corruption and connivance of the officers 1 And this, we may be assured, 
is not a solitary instance. Tlic corruption of the officers is in truth an inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the over-tax system. 

The enormous duties that were imposed previously to 1823 on home-made Scotch 
and Irish spirits i)roducod, as is seen in the art. Spirits, an extent of smuggling and 
demoralization of which it is not easy for those who have not attended to such matters 
to form an idea. At present, however, the duties on tobacco, brandy, and hollunds, ” 
but especially the first, are tlie great incentives to smuggling. The preventive water- 
guard, the expcn.se of^which exceed.s 365,000/. a year, is kept up for little other 
purpose than to hinder the clandestine importation of these articles. But’*tJ.otwitli- 
standing its efforts, considerable quantities of them find their way into the' country 
without being subjected to any duty. And how should it be otherwise? 'lift price 
of tobacco, brandy, and liollands in the contiguous continental ports may, at an 
average, be taken, the first at from 4t/. to Qd. per lb., and the two latter at about 45 . or 
45. Qd. a gallon: and as the duty on tobacco is 35. per lb., and on brandy and hollands 
155. a gallon, need we be surprised to learn that, allowing for the expenses of smuggling,- 
if one cargo out pf three be safely landed, the business is as profitable as it is adven¬ 
turous and excitifig ? A trade that would otherwise have been harmless, or advanta¬ 
geous, has thus, through fiscal rapacity, been perverted into a source of vice and crime. 
The v'xccss of duty tempts numbers, of people to despise and trample on the law. It 
renders smuggling, though probably the mo.st direct road to, the gallows, a favourite 
occupation^ and makes the smuggler, even when soiled with the blood of some revenue 
officer, an object of public sympathy and support. 

It may, however, be right to state that it must not be imagined that the mere dimi¬ 
nution of an oppressive duty on any article will put down the smuggling to which the 
duty may have given rise. The diminution may not be sufficiently great; and if so, it 
will have but little influence. Thus, taking as above the cOst of smuggling French 
and other silks into England at 15 per cent, ad valorem, a reduction of the late duty 
of 30, to 25 or even 20 per cent, would, it is plain, have done little or nothing to 
prevent their clandestine importation. But its reduction, in 1845, to 15 per cent., by 
taking away the supposed advantage on the side of the smuggler, has all but destroyed 
his occupation. In reducing duties, cither for the prevention of smuggling or the 
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increase of consumption, the reduction must he effectual to its end; that is, in the 
former ease, it must be such as to bring the duty below, or nearly to the level of, the 
cost of smuggling, and in the latter it must be such as to bring the article witliin the 
command of a decidedly larger class of consumers, A reduction of 5s. or 6s, from the 
late duty of‘22s. lOrf. a gallon on foreign brandy and hollands would have been of no 
use; for it would not have had any sensible influence eitlier in lessening smuggling 
or increasing consumption. Even the reduction effected in 1845, by Sir Robert Peel, 

6f 7s. lOrf. a gallon, though advantageous, was too small to have the desired effect. It 
should have been 10s. a gallon. 

These considerations show the degree of weight which should be attached to the 
statements of those who endeavour to excuse or apologise for exorbitant duties, ' 
showing that they have sometimes been reduced without any material increase 
place in the consumption of the articles on which they are laid, or any T,/ 

diminution of smuggling. In exemplification of this, it has been stated 
the duty on tobacco was reduced in 1825 from 4s. tt) 3s. per lb., tlic consur^tloflt - 

not increased in any thing like the .same proportion; and that, notwiths^^ml^g 4li#" 
rapid growth of population, a period of 10 years elapsed before the tobacc<^ wwenue 
rose to its former level. But no one acquainted with the facts could bAve Anticipated 
any other result. Taking the cost of tobacco at an average at 6d. per lb., (Which is 
beyond the mark), the duty previously to and since the reduction has been-respectively 
800 and 600 per cent, ad valorem / And it is needless to say that the least of these 
duties holds out an overwhelming temptation to smuggling and fraud. The truth is, 
that the reduction of duty in 1825 was an ill-advised measure; and there is perhaps 
no great reason to conclude that the further reduction of the present duty of .3.?. per lb. 
lo 2«. would be much wiser, or that, while it sacrificed revenue, it would be at all 
sufficient to suppress illicit practices. It is idle, therefore, by referring to instances 
of this sort, to endeavour to make it be believed that an adequate diminution of 
taxation is not followed by a corresjionding increase of consumption. Hud the duly 
on coffee, instead of being reduced, in 1808, from ].«. Sd. per lb. to 7r/., been reduced 
only to l 5 . Stf. (the proportion in which the tobacco-duty was reduced), the effect * 
would have been all but ^perceptible r and instead of the consumption being imme¬ 
diately increased from about 1,000,000 Ihs. to 9,000,000 lbs,, the presumption is it 
would not have been increased to 1,500,000 lbs. In taxation, as in everything else, 
unless the means be adequate to the desired ends, the result will be nothing. If you 
offer a premium of 8 to I on smuggling, do you imagine you will abate the nuisance 
you have called into existence by reducing the premium to 6 to 1 or 4 to 1 ? It will 
be found in every case in which a reduction of duty is not followed by a more than 
corresponding increase of consumption, that the article continues to be over-taxed, or 
that the duty left upon it cither exceeds tlie cost of smuggling, or places it beyond the 
reach of those who might otherwise become its consumers. We arc bold to say tlrat 
no instance can be found in the financial history of this or any other country of an ade¬ 
quate reduction of the duty on an over-taxed article not being followed by a cessation 
of smuggling and a great increase of consumption. (See Treatise on Taxation, by the 
author of this work, Part, ii. c. 9. 2nd ed.) 

Law as to Smuggling in England, — The penalties irpposed on illicit dealing In com¬ 
modities subject to duties of excise have been specified in the articles on such com¬ 
modities. The following extract from the Customs Consolidation Act, the 16 & 17 
Viet. c. i07., refers expressly to smuggling. The importance of the subject has induced 
us to give a full abstract of the clauses. 

■ Restrictions on smai.l Craft, and the Regulations for the Prevention of Smuggling. 

Commissioners may make General Regulations for Vessels and Boats not exceedj^ 100 Tons _ The 

commissioners of customs may from time to time, by order under their h.iniis, muka such general regu¬ 
lations as they shall deem expetiioiit in respect of vessels and boats not exceeding 100 tons burden, for 
the purpose of prescribing, with reference to the tonn-age, build, or description of such vessels or boats, 
the limits within wliich the same may be emoloycd, the mode of navigation, the manner in which such 
vessels or boats shall be so employed, and, if armed, the number and description of arms, the quantity 
of ammunition, and such other terms, paiticulars, conditions, and restrictions as the said commissioners 
may think fit, and also from time to time may revoke, alter, or vary such regulations ; ana tlie general 
regulations made under any former act, and in force at the time of the passing of this act, shall remain 
and continue-in force until altered, varied, or revoked.— § 196. 

Vessels and Boats used contrary io Regulations forfeited. — Every ship or boat which shall be used or 
employed in any manner contrary to the regulations prescribed by the commissioners of customs siiali 
be liable to‘forfeiture, unless the same shall have been specially licensed by the commissioners of 
customs to be so used or employed, as next hereln-aftcr provided_§ l‘J7. 

Commissioners qf Customs hiay grant special Licences^ on Terms _The commissioners of customs 

may, if they shall so think fit, grant licouces in respect of any vessels or boats not exceeding 100 tons 
burden, upon such terms Md conditions, and subject to such restrictions and stipulations, as In such 
licences mentioned, notwlthstapding^ny general regulations made in pursuance qf tilts act, whether the 
said regulations shall be revoked or not; and if any vessel or boat so licenseii sluill not comply with the 
conditions ipiposed by or expressed in any such licence, or if such vessel or boat shall be found without 
having suclillccncc on board, sucli vessel or Jj^oat shall be forfcfitcd.—$ 198. 
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Comtntsstoncrs mnij revoke Licences,— Thn corntnissioners of customs may revoke, alter, or vary any 
licence or licences granted under .anv former act, or which may hereafter bo granted under this or any 
other act relating to the customs, — § 19y. 

Vessels made use of in Removal qf uncustomed or prohibited Goods forfeited. — If any such vessel 
boat shall be used in the importation, landing, removal, carriane, or conveyance of any uncustotned or 
prohibited goods, tlie same shall be forfeited, and the ow'ner and master of every such vessel or boat 
shall eacii forfeit and pay a penalty equal to the value of such vessel or boat, not in any case ex¬ 
ceeding W)0f.—§ 200. 

Re^ulatioiis to extend to Channel Islands — All the regulations which shall he so made by the said 
commissioners of customs relating to vessels and boats, and tlie power to grant, revoke, or vary such 
licences, shall extend to the Channel Islands. — § VOl. 

Ships not to sail from Channel Islands without Clearance -No ship or boat belonging wholly or in 

part to H. Majesty’s subjects shall sail from the Channel Islands without a clearance, whether in ballast 
or having a cargo; and if with cargo, the master shall give bond to H. Majesty lu double the value of 
such cargo for the due landing thereof at the port for which such ship or boat clears; and every such 
ship or boat not having such «ucarane,e, or winch, having a clearance for her cargo, shall be f vund light, 
or to have discliarged any part of lier cargo before arriv.il at the jiort or place of discharge specifn d in 
the clearance, shall he forfeited.—§ 202. 

Roats of Vessels to bear Name of I'essel, Port, and Master.— The owner of every sliip belonging 
wholly or in part to any of 11. Majesty’s subjects slinll paint or cause to be ]iainted iqion the outside of 
the stern of every boat belonging to such ship the name of such .shif) and the port or place to wliich she 
belongs, and the master’s name withinside the transom, in white or yellow Koinan letters, not less tlian 
2 inches in lengtli, on a iihu k ground, on pain of the forfeiture of t^very such boat not so marked, 
wherever the same sliall he founii.-—§ 2f>3. 

Jiont not be/orifrin^ to Ships to have Name of Owner atid Port theieon _'I'he owner tif every boat not 

belonging to any ship shall paint or eanse to be ]>ainted iinon the sU*rn ol siieh boat, in wliiK* or }ellow 
Ituman letters, of 2 inehes in length, on a black ground, the name of th(‘ owner of the boat and tin* port 
or place to which she belongs, on pain of the foriciture of such boat not so markeri, wherever the same 
shall he found— 5 201. 

Rrilish Vessels ha vniff secret Places for cnneealinc'o}\Devices for rrmninf: Goods, and Forri/fn J'f’ssels 
haviufi Goods in secret Plnces, forfeited —Ail ships and boats belonging wholly or in part to II. Mau'^ty’s 
sulijerts having false hulkhianls, false hows, double sides or bottoms, or any ncrn t or disguisnl place 
what.soever, adai»ied for the purpose ol eonee.iling gooils, constructed in such ships or boats, or having 
any hole, pipe, or ilevico in or about such ships or boats mlaptiMl for the purpose of running goods, shall 
he lorfeited ; and all fbreigii ships or boats coming into any port of the U. K. having on lioanl an> goods 
li.ihle to the payment of duties, or prohiliited to 1)(> importeil into the U. K. «’onccaled in false bulkheads, 
talse how.s. double sides or bottoms, or in any .secret or disgui.sed place whatsoever, coiistiucled in such 
sliips or boats, shall he lortoited. — § 'It-b. 

Goods unshipped without Payment of Dutif, and prohilnt<d Goods, liable to Forfeiture. — If any goods 
liable to the payment of duties shall lie iinsliippevl from anj .^h^p or boat in the IJ. K. (ciistoms or other 
duties not being lir*-t paid or sicnred), or if any prohibited goo<i.s whatsoever shall he impfirteil or 
lirought into any part of the U K., or if any goods wliatever wliieh shall have lieen warehoused or 
otlierwise .secured in tlio U. K., eitlier for home consumiition or exportation, shall he cl.indestinely or 
illegtilly removed fiom or out of any warehouse or place of .security; or if any goods which are pro« 
hlhiteil to he oxpoitcd shall he [>nt on hivard any "hip or boat, wdth intent to hi* laden or siii)){>ed tor 
e\t)oitation, or .shall he brought to any <|Uay, wharf, or other place in the U. K,, in order to he put on 
hoanl any shiii or boat lor tlm purpose <'l being exporteil; or if any goods whuh are \»rohibited to be 
exported shall lie (omid in any jiaekagir proviueed to any <dlieer of customs as containing goods not si> 

pmiiihlted ; or if any goods sulijeel to any duty or restiielion in respect of importation, or whicii are 

jirohitiued to he imported into the U. K., .•^liall he fouml or discovered to have been concealed in any 
maimer on hoard any ship or boat within tlie limits of any port of tin* U. K., or shall be found either 
bv'fore or after l.mding to have been eoneealed in any manner on hoard any such ship or boat, within 
such limits as afort'said ; then and lu every of the foregoing oases all such goods shall be forleited, 

together with anv goods which shall he found packed with or used in concealing them. — § 200. 

Spirits ami Tohnceofound lemoxdn^ to be (leemed oMn.—All spirits and tobacco which sluill he found 
removing wiiliout a legal permit or certilieate lor tlio s irno shall be deemed to be spirits or tobacco 
respectively liable to and unshipped wdliout i)aymcnt of duty, unress the party in wdiose possession the 
same shall be (oimd or sei/.ed shall prove to the contrary. — § 207. 

Restricted Goods to be deemed run _All goods the impxnlalion of which is in .any wav re.stricted, 

wliieh are of a description admi.ssihle to diitv, and which shall lie lound or sei/.ed in the U. K. under 
any law relating to the customs or exci.se, sh.ill, for the purp. se of proceeiliag for tlie forfeiture ol them, 
or lor aiiv pi'iialty incurred in respect of them, lie «ie.scrit)ed in .any information exhibited on .account of 
such forfeiture or penalty as and on the trial or hearing thereof he deemed and taken to be goods liable 
to and unshipped wilhout payment of duties, unless the contrary be proved-§ 20'<. 

Vessels found within certain Distances of the Const of the U. K. or Channel Islands with certain Goods 
on board, Joifeiird. with the Goods. — It any ship or ho.at, belonving w holly or iri pait to H. Majesty’s 
subjects, or having lialf tlie persons on toaid snlijects of II. M.ajesty, shall bo found or discovere<i to 
have been within 4 leagues ol tli.at part of the coast of the U. K. which is between the North Foreland 
on the coast ol Kent aiid lleaehy Head on the co.ist of .Sussex, or within H leagues of any other part of 
tlie coast of the U. K,, or if any foreign ship or bo.it having I or more subjects of H. M.'ijesty on board 
shall be found or discovered to have been within 3 leagiu's of the coast of tlic U. K.. orif any foreign 
ship or boat shall bo found or discovered to have been within 1 league of the coast of the U, K , or if any 
sliip or boat shall he found or discovered to have been within I league of the Channel Is[and.s, any such 
slop or boat so lound or discovered, having on board or in any manner attached thereto, or having on 
bviard or in any manner attached thereto, or conveying or having conveyed m any manner, any .spirits, 
not being in a cask or other vessel capable ofeontaining liquids of the size or content of 20 gallons at tiio 
least, or any tea exceeding 6 pounds weight in the wlioh*, or any tobacco or snuff not being in a cask or 
package containing 200 pounds weight of tobticco or snuff at the least, or being separ.ated or divided 
111 any manner within any cask or package, or any tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk Hour, snuff work, or any 
cordage or other articles adapted and prepared for slinging or sinking small c.-wks, or any casks or other 
vessels whatsoever of less size or content ih.in 20 gallons, of the description used for the smuggling of 
spirits, then and in every such case the said spirits, tea, tobacco, snuff, tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk 
flour, and snuff work, togetiier w ith ther.asKs or p.ickages containing the same, and the cordage or other 
articles, casks, and otlier vessels of the description aforesaid, and also the ship or boat, shall be 
forfeited. —5 209. 

Vessrls or Roats arriving tcithin any Port of the U. K. or qf the Channel Islands having prohibited 
Goods on hoard or attached thereto forfeited. — If any ship or boat shall be found or discovered to have 
been within any port, bay, harbour, river, or creek ol the U. K. ortho Channel Islands, having on board 
or in any manner .attached thereto, or having had on board or in any manner .attached thereto, or con¬ 
veying or having conveyed in any manner, any spirits, not being in a cask or other vi^ssel capable of con¬ 
taining liquids of tlie size or content of 20 gailoiisat the least, or any tobacco or siuilF, not being in a cask 
or package containing 200 pounds weight of such tobacco or snuff at the least, or being separated or 
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divided in any manner within any cask or package, or any tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, or snutf 
Work, every such shi]) or boat, and such spirits, tobacco, snutT, tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, and 
snufl’ work, sliall be forfeited ; but If it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the commissioners 
of customs that such spirits, tobacco, snuff, tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, or snuff work were on 
board without the knowledge or privity of the owner or master of such ship or boat, and without any 
wilful neglect or want of reasonable care on their parts, then and in such case the said commissioners 
shall deliver np the said ship or boat to the owner or master of the same. —§210. 

Forfeiture not to extend to Ships and Goods in certain Cases. Nothing herein contained shall extend 
to render any ship of 120 tons burden or upwards liable to forfeiture on account of any tobacco coming 
direct from the Kast Indies or the Turkish dominions, including Kgypt, if in packages each containing 
not less than 100 lbs. net weight of meh tobacco ; nor on account of any snuff or negrohead tobacco the 
produce of and imported direct from the U. .S. of America, if in packages each containing not less than 
1.^)0 lbs. net weight of such snulf or tobacco; nor on account of any tobacco imported from IVlalta in 
packages each containing not less than H(i lbs. net weight of such tobacco; nor on account of any tobac^ o 
the produce of Porto Rico, Mexico, South America, St. Domingo, Cuba, the British Possessions in 
America and the Wett Coast of Afric.i, if in packages each containing not less than 80 lbs. net weight of 
such tobacco, and imp .rted direct from those places or from the U.S. of America; nor on account of 
any cigars, if in packagc.s each containing not less tll.an 100 lbs. net weight of such cigars ; nor on account 
of any cigarillos or ctgarettos, if in packages each containing not less than 75 lbs. net wtdght of such ciga¬ 
rillos or cigarettos ; nor to render any ship of l.V) tons burden or upwards liable to forfeiture on account 
of any tea, or of any spirits in glass Imttlcs or stone bottles not exceeding the size of 3 pints each, sin li 
tobacco, snuff, cigars, cigarillos or cigaicttos, tea, and spirits being really part of the cargoxif sucli sliip ; 
nor to render any ship liatile to lorfeiturc on account of any spirits, tea, or tobacco really intended ft>r 
the consumption of the .seamen or passengers on board during their voyage, and not being more in 
(jnuntity than is necessary for that purpose ; nor to render any ship liable to forfeiture if really bound 
from one foreign port to another foreign port, and pursuing such voyage, wind and weather per¬ 
mitting— §211. 

Ships in Fort with a Cargo, and afterwards found in Ballast, and Cargo unaccounted for, for [cited .— 
If any ship or boat whatever shall be fouml within the limits of any i>ort of the U. K. with a cargo on 
board, and such ship or boat shall afterwards be found light or in ballast, and the ma.ster is unable to 
give a due account of the port or place within the U. K. where such ship or boat siiall have legally cli.>.- 
ehargeil her cargo, sucli ship or boat shall be forlcited_§ 212 

Certain Ships from v>hich Hoods are thrown overboard to prevent Seizure to be forfeited.—VA'ory s'\\\p 
or boat belonging wholly or in part to 11. Majesty’s subjects, or having on board one or more ol II. Ma¬ 
jesty’s subjects, whii'h shall he found or discovered to have been within 4 leaguc.s of that part of the 
coast of the U. K. which is between the North Foreland on the coast of Kent and Boechy Head on tlio 
coast of Sussex, or within 8 leagues of .any other part of the coast of the U. K., from which any part of 
the lading of such ship or noat shall have been thrown overboard, or on board w hich any of the goods 
shall be staved or destroyed to prevent .seizure, shall be forteited.—§ 213. 

Ships throwing overboard any Goods during Cha.'^e, forfeited, and Fersons escaping deemed Subjects — 
When any ship (jr Ixiat lielongiiig wholly or in jiart to II. M.ijesty's subjcci.s, or having half the ixtsoiis 
on hoard subjects of H. Maje.sty, .shall lx* found within 1(X) leagues of the eo.ast of the U. K , and shall not 
bring to upon sign.al ina<lc by any vessel or boat in H. Maje^ty’8 .service or in the sf>rTiec of the revf mic, 
hoisting the proper pond.mt and ensign in onh*r to liring such sliip or boat to, and thereui»on cliasu sliall 
be givi'h, if any person or persons on board such ship or boat so chased shall during the chase, or before 
such sliip or bout sliall bring to, tlirow overboard any part of her lading, or shall .stave or destroy any 
part of such lading, to prevent seizure thereof, then and in any such case sucli .sliip or l>oat hliall be for¬ 
feited ; and all jiersons escaping from any such slop or boat, or from any foreign ship or boat, dining any 
clia.se made tliercof by any ves«cl or bo.at In 11. Majesty’s service or in the service of the revenue, shall 
be deemed subjects of II. Majesty, unkvss the contrary be jxroved_§ 214. 

Ships not bunging to may be fired into —If any sliip or boat liafde to .seizure or examirmtion under this 
or any act for the prevention of smuggling shall not bring to when required so to do, on being ciiasod liy 
any ves.sel or boat in II. Majesty’s navy having the proper pendant and • nsign of II. Maji'sty’s ships 
hoisted, or by any vessel or boa’, duly employed for tlie prevention of .smuggling, liaving a proper pend.int 
and ensign lioisted, it shall be lawful for the captain, m.ister, or other person having tlie tlwtrge or com¬ 
mand of sucli vessel or boat in H. MaU'Stv’s navy, or employed as aforesaid (first causing a gun to hn 
tired as a signal), to fire at or into such ship or boat, and sucli captain, master, or other person acting in 
his aid or by hi.s direction, shall be ami is hereby indemnified and discharged from any indictment, 
penalty, action, or other proceeding for so doing—§ 21.5. 

Ships may he searched within the Limits of the Foils, —Any officer or officers of the army, navy, or 
m; rincs duly employed for tlie prevention of smuggling, and on full p.ay, or any officer oi officers of 
customs, producing his or their warrant or dejmtatlon (if required), may go on board any ship which 
shall be witliin the limits of any port of the U. K., and rinnmago atul .search the cabin and all otlier paits 
of anch ship for prohibited or uncustomed goo Is, and remain on board such ship so long as slie shall 
continue within the limits of sucli port.—§ 216. 

Officers of Customs may, o7i probable Came, stop Carls, ^c., and search for Goods. —Any officer of cus¬ 
toms or excuse, or otlier person acting in his or their .aid, or duly emplovcil for the prevention of smug¬ 
gling, may, upon reasonable .suspicion, stoji and examine any cart, waggon, or other means ol convey¬ 
ance. for the purjio.se ot asceit,lining whether any smuggled goods arc contained therein ; and if no .sneh 
goods shall bo found, tlio officer or other {rerboii so stopping .<nd examining such cart, waggon, o- other 
conveyance, liaving h.id proliable cause to suspect that such cart, waggon, or other conveyance liad 
smuggled goods contained tlierein, shall not, on account of sutli stopyiago and search, be liable to any 
pro.secntion or action at law on account thereof; and all persons driving or conducting .such cart, waggon, 
or other conveyance, rcfu.sing to stop or allow any such examination when required in the Queen’s 
name, shall forli^'it tlie sum of 100/.—§ 217. 

Officers authorized by fCrit of Assistance may search Houses for uncustomed or •pi'ohibited Goods. ~m 
Any officer of customs, or person acting under the direction of tlie Commissioners of Cirstoms, Ivaving a 
writ of assi.stance issued from the Court ol Kxcheqiier, may. In the daytime, enter into and search any 
house, sliop, cellar, warehou.se, room, or other place, and in c.ase of resistance break open doors, chests, 
trunks, and other packages, and seize and bring away any uncustomed or prohibited goods, and put and 
secure the same in the Queen’s warehouse, and may lake with him any consiahlo, headborough, police 
or otlier public officer, duly sworn as such, who may .act as well without the limits of the parish or other 
place for wliich he sliall be so sworn as within such limits; .and all writs of assistance so issued shall 
continue in force during tlio reign for which they were granted, and for six months afterwards_§ 218. 

Ships and Boats used in Iternoval of run Goods to be forfeited All ship.s, boats, carriagc.s, or other 

means of conveyance, together with all horses .and other animals made use of in the removal, carriage, 
or conveyance of any goods liable to forfeiture under this or any other act relating to the customs', shall 
be forfeited.—§ 219. 

Skips, Boats, Goods, and Persons may he seized or deteined, and Goods delivered to the proper 
Officer.-- All ships and boats, and all goods whatsoever, liable to forfeiture, and all persons liable to bo 
detained for any offenco under this or any other act relating to the customs, shall and may be seized or 
detained in any place, either upon laud or water, by any officer or officers of H. Majesty’s army, navy, 
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or marines, duly employed for the prevenlion of smupsllng. and on fidl pay, or by any officer or 
officers of customs or excise, or by any person having autlionty from the Commissioners of Customs or 
Inland Uovenue to seize, or duly employed for the prevention of smuggling; and all ships, boats, and 
goods so seized sliall, as soon us conveniently may be, he delivered into the care of the proper ollicer 
appointed to receive the same; and the forfeiture of any ship or boat shall be deemed to include her 
tackle, apparel, and funiituro, and the forfeiture of any goods shall be deemed to include the p.ickagein 
which the siiuie are found, and all the contents thereof.— § ‘JfW. 

Fulicc QjlJicers sfizmg Goods to carry the tit to the Casio ms Warehouse If any goods liable to for- 

foituie under this or any other act relating to the customs shall be stopped or taken by any j;oliee 
ollicer or otlier person acting by virtue of any act of parliament, or otherwise duly authorized, sncli 
goods shall bo earned to tbo eiistoins warehouse next to the place where tlie goods were stoppetl < r 
taktm, and there delivered to the proper officer appointed to receive the same, within 48 hours alter the 
gatd goods were stopped and taken.— §221. 

Goods slopped by Foltce OJficets may be retained until Trial of Persons charged with stenlhig tbrni. — 
If any such goods shall be stopped or taken by any police ollicer on snspicinn that the same had heen 
feloniously stolen, the said officer may carry the same to the police oHiee to which tlie offeialer is taken, 
tfieie to remain until and in order to he producrtl at the trial of the ollendei, and in such ease the 
ollicer 18 required to give notice in writing to the Commissioners o( Customs of Ins having so detaini'd 
the said goods, with tlie particulars of the same; and immediately after the trial of such offender-all 
sucli grrods shall hecotrveyed to and deposrted in the customs wareitou^e as aforesaid, to be proei eded 
against acconlmg to law ; and m ease any police officer making detention of any such goods shall negler-t 
to r’oiivcy the same to sucli warehouse, or to give the notice of having stopped the same as helote pre¬ 
scribed, suelt odicei shall forfeit the sum of 20/-§ 222. 

]\,’olicr to be gioen by seizing Gjficer to Owner oj Ships or Goods seized, and Seizures to be claimed 
U'lihin One Month. —VVlieiiever any ship, boat, or goods shall he seized as forleitcd under this or anv ar t 
relating to the customs, tire seizing ollicer shall forthwith give notice in writing ot sui h seizure, and 
ot the grounds tlu reot, to iltr; rn.ister or owtrer of such strip, Iroat, or gomis. if known, either by drdiver- 
ing lire same to him peisonally, or by letter addre.ssM to hmi at his place ol abode, il known, itml 
transmitled by jmst ; .m I all .sliip.s, boats, or goods so seized under any law ri'lating to the eiisloms sh.iil 
b(! deemed and Uikcm to bo condemned, and in ly lx* sold, m tlm manner direclrni by law in lespect to 
ships, bo.its, and goods sui/eil and condemned for breach ol any law relating to the enstmrrs. unless Hu* 
person Iroin whom suelr .sliips, Iroats. and gooris shall have heert smzed, or tire owtrer of them, or some 
person auihotized (ly iiim, sliall, within mie calendar month Iroiii lire rlay of seizing the same, give 
iKJtiee m wilting, if m lamdon, to tlm p< rson seizing the same, or to the seeietary oi solieitor foi tint 
customs, ;md, it elsewlicie, to the pi r.suii seizing trie same, or to the coUeetor, comptroller, or otirer 
eitief ollicer el the cu'tom.s at the nearest port, tlnit he claims the ship, boat, or goods, or intenus to 
claim llicm._§ 22 : 5 . 

Cotnnnssiunet s (>J Tt easioy or of Cu.s/<ims may restore Seizures. —The Coinmissinner s of tlie Tiea- 
sury or ot the Customs m.iy, tiy any orilt r made by them for that pinpo.s<*, uireel any ship, bo.rt, goods, 
OI eonimoditles wlialt ver seized under llll^ or any act relating lu the tusloms to lie dcdivered to lire pro- 
lirietoi llieK'of, w hetlnu'< (ii’dmnnatiou shall h.ivr; lakr-n place or not, upon sucii lei ms and conditions 
as the Slid ciimmi-s oners res|u‘ctividy may see lit.—§ 224. 

Ships and setzid may be dispu.'.ed tf as Commissioners of Customs direct.—AW sliip.s and boats 

ami ali goods wlial-oever w lucir sli.ill have been seized ami eomlemm-tl for hre .ch of .rny hiw rid.iting 
to till’ customs shall la* disposnl ol.as soon as cmiveiiitntly imiy be atter the cnrniemiritioii llmreol, in 
such manner us the t(immissiomis ot sustoms may direct; ami any nets, dredges, instruments, or 
impU'meiiLs ol (ishmg liable to seizure or lorleituie, ami seized under tin* to t b N' 7 Viet. c. 7b. and th- 
r-ouveiitiou ;md aitK les therein refein'd lo, shall and may be sold or otherwise disposed of, as the eonm 
missiooers of ('ustoins may dii eid, unless claimed w ithm om* month alter serzui (• thereof, or within «'im 
mouth tiller (In* pasbUigut thi.s ar-t as to suelr a.s may Ire tlreii under seizure, '■ueh el,dm b*‘ing made in 
the same manner as is jiiescnbed liy tire 223id section ot tliis act with respect to sliiiis, boats* or goods 
seized under tins act.— \ 22.;. 

AS TO OFFF..NCIS COMMITTHI) nv AND PKNVLrUS ATTACHING TO ThRSONS. 

Per.’toris may be searched ij Officei s have Reason to sn.tpeet smuggled Goods are eoneealed upon them — 
Any ollicei ot customs, or oi tire army, navy, or marines, duly I'lnplojed m tlie prevention of smuggling 
and on full pay, may search any person on boaid any ship or boat within the Imiils of any port m Ihu 
U K. or tire Chanmd Islan ns, or any person w bo t'hall liave landerl from any ship or boat, prov ided 
such (dlicer sliall have good leason tr> siippusf that such person b.is any uncustomed or prohibited gomls 
secieled about ills person; aiul if any person shall obstsuet any such otlii'er in goin^', remaining, or 
lermning fiom on bo.rrd, or in seaiehmg .sueb .slop or b; at or person, every sucli person sliall foileii tlm 
sum ot ll/t)/. ; and if any passenger or utbei person on board any sueb ship or boat, or who may havu 
landed from any snoli ship or Iro.it, shall, upon hemg <|uestioned liy any such olHciir wliether he has any 
loreigii goorls upon his pr'ison 01 in his possissimi, deny the saiin*, ami any such good.s shall after such 
rlenial be discovered to be nr to li.ive hr en upon hi> peison or in Ins posse.ssiun, such goods sliall be for- 
leit( (l,aiid such person shall lorleit treble tin* value ol such goods. —^ 22f>. 

Pei Sun bejurc Seal ih may uijuiie to be lakiu t.ejoie a Jiist ce or Olficers of Customs _Before any 

person shall lie searched by any such olTicer as alorrsaid, such person may require such officer to take 
Iriin or her belore .my jii.-vliee, or br’lorr* the rollectoi, comptroller, or other acting principal ollieer of 
the customs, who sh.ill, if he see no lea.sonable c.uisc tor search, discharge such person, tint il other¬ 
wise, rlirect such jicrson to be searched, and if a leinale, she sh.ill not bo searched by any oilier than a 
female.—§ 227. 

Penalty on (Uficci s for Misconduct _.\ny t>fficer required to take any such ^lerson before sneh jn.stice, 

collector, compel oiler, or utlier superior oflicer of customs shall do so with all reasonable despatch ; but 
it sucli offierT shall require any p*Ts<>ii to he searched, nut having reasonable ground to suppose that he 
ha.s muTistumed or prohibited goods about his person, such officer shall forleit and pay any sum not 
exceeding 10/ —\ 228. 

Pei sons concerned in importing prohibited or restricted Goods, ^c. to forfeit treble the Value, or 100/. 
—Every j.crsoii who shall be concerned in importing or bringing into tire U. K. any jrruhibited goods, 
or any goods the importation of which is restricted, contrary to sucli prohibition or restriction, and 
whether the same be unshipped or not ; and every person who shall unslnp or assist or he otherwisi* 
concerned in the unshipping of any goud.s which are prohilrited or of any goods which are rostrii 'ed and 
imported contrary to such restriction, or of any gooils liable to rhity, llie duties lor wliiih have n t been 
|).lid or .secured ; or who shall knowingly harbour, keep, or conceal, or shall knowimzly permit or Miller 
or cause or procure to he harboured, kept, or concealed, any such goods, or any goods wlncb shall have 
been illegally removed without payment of duty from any warehouse or place of .security m which tliey 
may liav o been deposited ; or to whose hanils and posses.Mon any such gomls sliall knowingly r-mne ; oV 
wlu) sh.ill a.ssist or be concerned in the illegal lumoval of any goods from any w.irehimse or pl.ice ot 
tocurity in which tlK3y shall have been deposited as aluresaid ; or who shall be in any way knowingly 
emicerned in conveying, removing, depositing, concealing, or in any manner dealing with any goods 
liable to duties of e-ustoms, with intent lu defraud II. iVI. of such duties or any p.irl thereof, or who 
shall be iu any way knowingly conccined in anv frainluleut ev.isiuii or attempt at evasion of su h dutic* 

1 J 1/ 
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or any part thereor; shall In each and every of the foregoing cases forfeit either treble the vain® of the 
goods or tlie pi'nalty of K>0/., at the election of the commissioners of customs.—5 ‘^29. 

If Goods At’ rrmovrd prior to Krammation^ Penalty upon the Party concerned in the Removal,-^ 
Kvciy jKMBon who shall remove any goods imported into the U. K. from any sliip, quav, wharf, or 
other place previous to the examination thereof by the proper officer of customs, unless under the car® 
or authority ot such officer, or who shall remove or withdraw from any quay, wharf, or other place any 
goods entered to be warehoused after the landing thereof, so that no sufficient account Is taken thereof 
by the proper officer, or so that the same are not duly warehoused, and every person who shall assist or 
be otherwise concerned in such removal or withdrawal, or shall knowingly harbour, keep, or conceal, or 
shall knowingly permit or suffer, or cause or procure to be harboured, kept, or concealed, any such 
goods, or to whose possession any such goods shall knowingly come, every such person shall forfeit 
either treble tlie value thereof or the penalty of 100/., at the election of tlie commissioners of cus¬ 
toms.—} 230. 

Persons unshipping or concerned in the carrying away or concealing Spirits or Tobacco to forfeit 100/. 
ami may be detained^F,very person who shall unship or be aiding or concerned in the unshipping of 
.•iny spirits, tobacco, snuff, tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, or snuff-work, or of any tea or silk, such 
tea or silk being of (be value of 10/. or upwards, liable to forfeiture under this or any other act relating 
to the customs or excise, or who shall carry, convey, or conceal, or be aiding, assisting, or concerned in 
the carrying, conveying, or concealing of any such spirits, tobacco, snuff, tobacco stalks, tobacco stidk 
flour, or siiuft-work, or of any such tenor silk as aforesaid, shall forfeit for each such offence treble the 
value of such goods, or the sum of 100/., at the election of the commissioners of customs ; and every 
such person may be detained, to be dealt with as hereinafter directed —§ 231. 

Persons found or discovered to have been on hoard Vessels liable to Forfeiture subject to be committed 
to any House of Correction. —Every subject of 11. M. wlu) shall be found or discovered‘to have been 
on board any ship or boat liable to forfeiture under this or any act relating to the customs for being 
found or diseovered to liave been within any of the distances in this .act mentioned from tlie U. K. or 
the Channel Islands, having on board or in any imanner attached thereto, or having had on board or in 
any manner attached thereto, or conveying or having convoyed in any manner, such goods or things 
.'is siibjeet such ship or boat to forfeiture, or who shall be>found or discovered to have been within any 
sUch distances as aforesaid on board any ship or boat fiom wliich any part of the cargo or lading shall 
have been tiirown overboard, or staved or destroyed, to prevent seizure, and every person, not being n 
subject of II. M , wlio shall be found or discovered to have been on board any sliip or boat liable to 
forleiture for any of the causes last aforesaid within one league of the coast of tiie U. K. or of the 
Channel Islands, shall, upon being duly convicted of any of the said offences before any justice, be 
tuljudgeil by such justice, for the first ot such offences, to be imprisoned in any house of correction, and 
there kept to hard labour, for any term not less th.-in 6 nor more than 9 months, and for the second of 
such offences for any term not less than 9 nor more than 12 months, and for the tliird or any subsequent 
offence for 12 months ; and every such person may be detained, and taken before any justice, to be dealt 
with as hereinafter directed,—} 232. 

Pei sons on board Vessels unthin Ports qf the U. K. with Contraband Articles, sulfrct to Penalty of 

100/., and Deieutton _Every person who shall be found or discovered to have been on board any ship or 

boat liable to forfeiture under this or any oilier act relating to the customs for being found or discovered 
to have been within any port, bay, haib>ur, river, or creek of tiie U. K. or of the Ciuinnel Islands, having 
on board or in any manner attached thereto, or having liad on board or in any manner attaelied thereto, 
or conveying or liaving conveyed in any manner, sucfi goods or things as subject such ship or boat to 
iVirleifure, or who shall be found ordiscovered to have be-ui on board any of H. Majesty’s ships or vessels, 
or on board any sliip or vessel in H. Majesty’s employment or service, or on board of any foreign po.st 
otiii © packet, being a national vessel, employed In carrying the mails between any foreign country and 
the II. K., such laht-mentioned sliips, vessels, or packets being found or discovered to have been witlun 
any port, bay, iiarbour, river, or creek of the U. K. or the Ciiannel Islands, having on board or in any 
manner attaciied thereto, or liaving had on board or in any manner attaelied thereto, or conveying or 
having conveyed in any manner, any spiiits, not being in a cask or other vessel capable of containing 
liquids of the size or content of 20 gallons at the least, or any tobacco or snuff, not being in a cask or 
package containing 200 lbs. of such tobacco or snuff at least, or being separated or divided in any manner 
witliin any cask or package, shall forfeit the sum of 100/.; and every such person shall and may bo 
detained, and taken before any justice, to be dealt with a» berein-nfter directed.—§ ’233. 

Persons tn II. Majesty’s Service detained, to be secured on board until Warrant procured. —Where any 
per.son or yier-sons, being part ot tlie crew of any of H. Majesty’s ships or vessels, or of any ship or vessel 
in 11. Majesty’s employment or service, and liable to detention, shall have been detained under any law 
relating to the customs, siieli person or [lersou.s, upon notice thereof by the detaining officer to the com- 
mainiing officer of the ship or vessel, shall bo placed in security by such commanding officer on board 
siicii slap or vessel, until such detaining officer sh.ill have obt.iined a w.trrant from a justice for bringing 
such person or persons before him or any other justice or justices, to be dealt with according to law, 
wlilch warrant such justice is required to grant upon complaint made to him by such officer of customs 
staling the ulfonce for which such person or persons is or are liable to detention.—§ 234. 

Any Person escaping may afterwards be detained —If any person liable to be det.ained under tliis or 
.any other act relating to the customs shall not be detained at the time of committing the offence for 
which he is so liable, or shall alter detention make his escape, such person shall and may at any timo 
afterwarcl.s be detained, and taken before any justice, to be dealt with as if detaiued at the time of com¬ 
mitting such offence.—§ 235. 

Magistrates to proceed to Conviction of Smugglers in certain Cases without an Order cf Customs. 
Whenever any person slial) have been detained, and taken before any justice, for being found or disco¬ 
vered to have been on board any ship or boat within any port, bay, luirbour, river, or creek of the U. K. 
or the Channel Islands, such ship or boat having ou board or having bad on board spirits or tobacco in 
such casks or packages as would under this or any otlier act relating to customs subject the same to 
forfeiture, or for unshipping or lor aiding or being concerned in the unshipping of any spirits or tobacco 
bailie to forleiture under tins or any other act relating to the customs or excise, or for carrying, convey¬ 
ing, or concealing, or for aiding or being concerned in the carrying, conveying, or concealing of any such 
spirits or tobacco, and it sliall appear to such justice tiiat the quantity of spirits in respect of which such 
person has been so detained does not exceed 2 gallons, or that the quantity of tobacco in respect of 
which such person has been so detained does not exceed 10 lbs. weight, such justice may proceed sum¬ 
marily upon the case without any iiiform.'ition, and although nO direction shall have been given by the 
Curnmissioiiei's of Customs, and convict such person of such offence, and adjudge that such person shSlt, 
in lieu of miy other penalty, forfeit any sum not less than the single value nor more than treble the value 
of such goods, including the duties of impui Cation due thereon, and in default of payment of such sum of 

money commit such person to any of 11. Majesty’s gaols for any time not exceeding one month_§ 2^. 

■PVherc Pei sons are taken before a Justice under any Act relating to the Cusimnsy such Justice may order 
them to be detained a reasonable Time, or admit to Z/m/.—When any person shall have been detained for 
any oilVnce against this or any other act relating to the customs, and taken before any justice, such jus¬ 
tice may, if he see reasonable cause, order such person to be detained In gaol, or in the custody of the 
police « r constabulary force, a reasonable lime, to obtain the order of the Commissioners of Customs or 
In.and Revenue, and to prepare the necessary informations, convictions, and warrants of commitment. 
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ami af the expiration of stieh time to be brought before him, or any other justice or justices, wlio m iy 
then finally hear anti determine the matter: but any person so detained may be liberated, on giving, by 
recognizance, security to the satisfaction of such justice in the tutu of 10(1/., or in the amount of tlie 
penalty souglit to be recovered, to ai>pcar at such time and placa as shall be appointed by such justice for 
hearing the ease.—§ 237. 

Penaliy on Persons tiffiring Goods for Sale under Pretence of beinf> run or prohibited _ If any person 

shall oiler for sale any goods under pretence that the same are pronibited, or have been unshipped and 
run on sltore without payment of duties, all stich goods (although not liable to any duties or prohibited) 
shall be forfeited, and every person so offering the same for sale shall forfeit treble the value of such 
goods. — ^ 238. 

JV'o Subjects except Officers, to take up Spirits in smalt Casks sunk or floating upon the. Sea _No sub¬ 

ject of H. Majesty, other than officers of the navy, customs, or excise, shall intermeddle wiili or take up 
any spiiits, being in casks of less content than 20 gallons, whicii may be found lloatiug upon of sunk m 
the se.a within 100 leagues of the U. K., and if any spirits shall be so intermeddled with or taken up the 
same shall be forfeited, together with any ship or boat in which they are found. — ^ 230. 

Commissioners of Treasuty or Customs may restore Setxures, SiC. — The Commissioners of the Trea¬ 
sury or Customs may mitigate or remit any penalty or flue, or any part of any penalty or fine, inclined 
under this or any act relating to the customs, or release from conhnement any person committed under 
this or any act relating to the customs, on such terms and conditions as to tiiem shall appear proper. 
— { 240. 

Persons signaling Smuggling Vessels may be detained, and forfeit 100/. or he kept to Hard Labour for 

One Year _ No person shall, after sunset and before sunrise between the 2l8t day of September and the 

1 St day of April, or after the hour of 8 in the evening and before the hour cf 6 in the morning at any other 
time of the year, make, aid, or assist in making any signal in or on board or from any ship or boat, or on 
or from any part of the const or shore of the U. K., or within (i miles of any part of such coast or shore, 
for the purpose of giving notice to any person on board any smuggling ship or boat, whether any person 
«o on boaru of such ship or boat be or not within dislike to notice any such signal ; and if any person, 
contrary to this act, shall make or cause to be made,^r aid or assist in making, any such signal, such 
person so offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ; and any person may stoj), arrest, and detain the 
person so offending, and convey him before any justice, wlio, if ne see cause, shall commit thy offender 
to the next county gaol, there to remain until delivered by due course of law ; and it shall not be neces¬ 
sary to prove on any iiulictmont or information in such case th.it any ship or boat was actually on tlie 
coast ; and the offender being duly convicted, sbuli, by order of the court before whom lie shall be con¬ 
victed, either Airfcit the penalty of 100/., or, at the discretion of such court, be committed to the coninioii 
gaol or house of correction, tlicrc to he kept to hard Labour for any term not exceeding one yair —fj 241. 

Pro(f (f a Signal not being intended on Defendant. — If any person be charged with or indicted for 
having made or caused to be made, or for aiding or assisting in making, any such signal as aforesaid, tlm 
burden of proof that such signal so charged as having been made witli intent .ind lor tlie puiposcof 
giving such notice as aforesaid was not made with sncli intent and for such purpose shall be upon tiie 
detendant against wliom such cliargo is made or such indictment is found. — i 242. 

Any Person may prevent Signals, and enter Lands fur that Purpose. — Any person whatsoever may 
prevent any sigiial being made as aforesaid, and may go upon any lands for that purpose, without being 
liable to any indictment, suit, or action for (lie same.— ^ 213. 


Pertnnn as^enihVm^, to Hit NninLer of Three or mure, to run 
Spiriti, Totiucco, iSc. or ohutructniif OJlcete, to be tent to House 
oj Coi rvetion. — .Ml jiursons asseinlilvtl to tho riuiiiln-r of 3 or 
moro, for Ihc jmtiio-o of unslniiiniig, carrjnig, coovesinp, or 
concealiIlf? liny sniritu or tohaoio, or any lea or mlk (sui h tea 
or silk lieltif? of llie value of 1(1/. or more), liable to lorfeituie 
Uiuiur thiK or any other net relating to thedistoins or excise, 
ami evi>r> |ierhon'who sh.ill hy any means pro< ure or hire, or 
diall depute or Huihorlsc any other person to procure or hire, 
.any pcrioti or persons to asstonhlefor the purpiise of heing con¬ 
cerned in the I indlngor unsliipping, or carrying, conveying, 
or concealing any goods whRh are yrohibilcd to be imported, 
or the duties for which have not been paid or secured, and 
every person who sliall obstruct any officer or otticen. of the 
army, navy, or marines, being duly emplovetl for the preven¬ 
tion of smuggling, or any olHier or ollicers of customs or 
excise, or any person acting in hi» or their aid or as-sistanco, or 
duly employed for the prevtntlan of smuggling, m the ese- 
cutlon of his or their duty, or in the du*' sti/ing of any giHxIs 
liable to forfi iture by this act or any act relating to the cus¬ 
toms, or who shall rescue, attemut or endeavour to rescue, or 
cause to be rcscuetl, any goods which have been duly si i/cd, 
or who slnall before or at or after any seizure stave, break, or 
olhern ise destroy, or attempt or etidcavour to break, stave, or 
otherwise distroy, any gowls, to jireveiit tl e seizuie thereof or 
the securing of the same, shall, upon being duly coiivicteil of any 
of the said olfences before any justice of the peace, !«• .id 
judged by such justice for the liist oUence to be imprisoned 
in anv house of correction, nml there kept to hard labour, f> r 
any ti-rin not leiw than (i nor more than i) nionibs, and for ilie 
second oltence for any term not b-ss than 9 nor more than 
12 months, and for the third or any subsequent olfence for 12 
months. — 5 244. 

2'hrce or more armed Pertont assembled to laud or rescue 
tmufinbd Ooodt guilty ixf Felunty. — If any persons, to the 
nuinbtr of 3 or more, armed with Itrearms or other oflensivc 
■weapons, shall, within the U. K.,or within the limits of any 
port, harbour, or creek thereof, be ns.sembled in order to lie 
aiding and assisting in tlie illegal landing, running, or carry¬ 
ing away of any prohibited goods, or any goods linbie to any 
duties which have not l>een paid or secured, or in rescuing or 
taking away any such loods as aforesaid after seizuic from the 
officer of the-custoins, or other officer authorised to seize the 
same, or from any person or versons emjdoyed by or assisting 
them, or iVom the niace wnere the same shall have lieeu, 
lodged by them, or in rescuing any person who shall have 
been apprehended for any offonce made felony by this or any 
art relating to the customs, or in the preventing the appre¬ 
hension of any person who shall have been guilty of such 
otfence, or in case any persons to the number of tliree or more, 
so armed as aforesaid, shall, within the U. K., or within the 
limits of any port, harbour, or creek thereof, be so aiding or 
assisting, every person so oiTeuding^ and every person aiding, 
abetiing, or assisting therein, shall, lielng thereof convicted, 
be adjudged guilty of felony, and shall be liable, at the dis¬ 
cretion of the court before which he shall be cfonvlcted, to be 
transported beyond the seas for the term of his natural life, or 
for any term not less than 15 yeans, or to be imprisoned for 
anv term not exceeding 3 years. —- { 245. 

Pc suns shootitig at [ioaft belonging to Navy or Revenue Ser¬ 


vice, guilty qf Felony, — If any person shall maliclouGv shoot 
.It any vessel or bo.it belonging to H. Majesty's n.ivy, or in the 
set vice of the revenue, witlim IDM le.agues of an\ p.irt of tlie 
co.ast of the U. K., or sh.ill mnluiously shoot at, m.aim, or 
wound any olficer of the army, n.avy, or marines, being duly 
einplmcd f«i the prevcnlnm of smuggling, and on full pay, or 
any ofiictr of customs m exi iso, or ouy person .icilng in ids aid 
or .assistanre, oi duly oinp'ovetJ lor the iirevontion of smug¬ 
gling, m the execution ol bis office or duty, every person so 
ollending, and esery person aiding, ftbetiing, or assisting 
therein, sball, upon conviction, be adjudged guilty of felony, 
and shall be tinhlc, .at the discretion of the laiurt before which 
lie sliiill be coin icted, to be triin-porteil beyond the seas for 

• teiin of hU naiunil life. sT ‘‘or ,iny term not less th.an 13 

irs, or to he impilsoned for any term not exi ceding 3 years. 

— § 2 1t>. 

Am/ IK'rson iu compam/mith Four others, having smuggled 
Goods, or ivithone other, urrnrd or disguised, guilty qf fWoni/, 

— If any person m eomp.iny with more Ih.in 4 others, bo 
found with .iny goods lialile to forfeiture under this or any 
other act 1 elating to the eustoms or excise, or in comp my 
•witli I other person, within b miles of the sc.a cn.tst or of any 
tbl.al river, and c.irrylng oll'eiisive arms or weapons, or dis¬ 
guised III any way, every such person shall he nitjiidged guilty 
ofieUmy, and shall, on convicilun of such oll'eilce, be trajis- 
ported as a felon for the term of 7 years. —• § 2t7. 

Persons asttnilling (>fpcers by Fotre or Vioietue maybe trans¬ 
ported .— If any person sh.ill, by force or violence, .issault, 
resist, or obstruct any officer of the arinv, n.ivy, or in.nines, 
being duly eniplovivi for the prevention of smuggling, and on 
full pay, or any officer of customs or excise, or othei ]ieisoii 
duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, in ilio tine 
exetution of ills or their diitv, or any peison acting in his or 
their aid, every person so olleiuhng, being thereof convietetl, 
sball lie transported for 7 years, or sentenced to be imprisoned 
in any house of correction or common g.tol, and kciit to hanl 
labour for any term not exceeding 3 years, at the iti&cretion of 
fho court before whom such uiiendcr shall Jie tried and con¬ 
victed as aforesaid. — §218. 


Clause 24y. eiuacts tiiat the commanding officers of ho.ats 
for the prevention of smngghm? mav h lUl them on shore 
without being liahle to be sued for so doing. 

Clause‘25(1. authorises olKcers of army, navy, and m.'irines, 
to patrol the coasts for the prcventicu of smuggling without 
being liable to suit for so doing. 

As TO COMPRNSA'l IONS AMI RbwARUB. 

Officers mounded to be provided for, Jfc. — If .my officer or 
seamen emuloyed in the service of the customs or iiibmd 
revenue shsil be killed, mdimecl, wounded, or in any wii: in¬ 
jured in the due execution of hW office, or if any persun ai ting 
111 his aid, or duly employed for the prevention of smuggling, 
shall be so killed, maimed, wounded, or in any way injured 
while so aiding such officer or seaman, or so employed, the 
Commlsslonen of Customs or Inland Heveiiiie restiectively 
may, witli Ihe sanction of tlie Commissioners of the 'rreasnry, 
make such provision for sucli officer or person, or tbr the 
widows and ramiiies of such as shall be kilted, us they may see 
tit._§S51. 

Rtnards fi>r detaining Smtigglers. The Commissioners of 

Custonu may award to any officer or other person detaining 
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any verson li.iblp to clclcntion under tbl^'orany other Act 
rel.iDiiK l<» the «-ustom'i, if convirteil, Mich rcwnnl ah they 
Tna> think tit, not exceeding the sum of2(i/> for each jierson. 

Iti nuirtls lint {if Pmnltiet. — The ComniissionerB of Cutlom'! 
tnav Oder siicli rewaid a« they i>ec fit out of any petuiuary 
penally or coin posit ion to any oHirer or other persott by whose 
means the same is recovered. —J 

Hni'nrds to (Officers milking Seizurn. —The Commissioners 
of Customs may order to be paid in respect of any seizure made 
under this or any Act relating to the customs, to the person or 
persons making the same, such rewauls as they m>iV see fir, 
not excewiing the value of tlie goods or things so seized, and 
for this purpose the value of spirits and tobacco sei/wl as 
aforesaid sliall be deemed ntid taken to be sucli as the l.urdK of 
the Treasu'iy or the Commissioners of Customs may think 
fit.-j> 

Hum Value it to tie airertnineil, -- In all cases where anv 
j)en.iUy the amount of which U to he determined by the value 
of any i;o«k1s, is rllrecied to be sue<l for unrier any Acl ml itmg 
to the customs or excise, such value shall, as regards pro- 
eeedimjs In any court or liefore justices, heestlnmled and tiken 
nccording to the lateand price for whii h piodsof the like kind 
but of the liest quality upon which tlie duties of importation 
shall liHve l>*en iiaid were soil at or about the lime ot the 
oileuce, or aciorjiiig to the rate and price for which tlie like 
sort oC goods were sold in tiond at or about the time of the 
olferKe, with therluties due thereonatided to.such rateor price 
in bond, excejit as to tobacco stalks, tobacco stalk flour, and 
Kiiuff'work, the value of which shall, for the purpose of any 
huit or jirocis ding under thLs or any Act relating to the ciisioins, 
he estimated at the same rate as Ibnt of unmanufactured 
tob.icco u|K>n which the duties of importation sltsill have licen 
paid. _ 5 A 

AH Rewardt and Seizuret payahte to Office ft of Artnif, Nadff. 
or Mnriuet to be regulaied b\f Order in Vouneit. — Kvery reward 
or share of any sucli seizure, or of the value thereof, payable to 
any otflceT or officers, non-commissioned officers, petty ollicers, 
seamen, or privates of H. Majesty’s artnv, navy, or marines, or 
acting under the orders of the Lord High Admiral or Coin- 
Tulss oners of tlie Admiralty, shall l»e dlvideil and dislnbutetl 
in suih proyiortions, and according to such rules, regulation#, 
and orders, a.s H. Majesty shall by royal proclamation in that 
U'half hi’ iileiwed to direct and appoint. — ( 2,06. 

Coimnittnmen mai) dUiribnie OJJirert' Shin et of Seizure ao at 
to reward Rertont not actiutlh) pretent — The Gominlssioneis 
of Customs or inland Heveiiue respectively may, in case of any 


seirurc of ships, boats, or goods, or of the apprehension of any 
parties, under this or any cither Act relating; to the customs, 
direct tile distribution of the seizor’s share ot such ships, boats, 
fir goods, or of any ponaltic-s or rewards that may lie recovertsl 
on .iccoiint of any sei/ine, so that any other pi?rson ihvongh 
whose intorniation or means such sei/ureshall haveheen made 
or yieiialty recovered or p<irty npprcheudeil, and who may by 
them he deemed to he so entitled, may p.articifMte in .such 
proportions as the said commissioners shall resjicctively deem 
exiiedlent. — § 2 /j7 . _ _ 

hewards to Fersont giving Information qf Ooods floating or 

sunk in the Sea -Jf any person shall discover any spirit.s In 

casks of less content than 20 gallon# found ilo.iiih^ upon or 
sunk in the se.i, and shall give Infurniatiun to any olfirer of the 
customs, or other person duly authorised to make seizure of 
such spirits, so that seizure shall lie made zif the same, tho 
person giving such information sliall be entitled to and shall 
n-ceive such reward as the Gummlssioners of Customs may 
dir»*ct. _ 5 2.i8. 

A* TO corr.t'srvK SprruRr.*!. 

Penult}) on Officers and I’eitons making cnllnaitie Seizvret, or 
taking liribrt,aiid on Pertone offering them. — If any olHcer of 
tfustonis or cxci.e, or of the army, navy, or marines, duly em* 
ployed for the prevention of smuggling, and on full pav, or any 
other person or persons whomsoever duly cmplo.,e<l for tlie 
prevention of smuggling, shall make any collusive seizure, or 
deliver up, or make any anreemeiii to deliver up or not to seize 
any vessel or lioal, or any goods llnhle to forfeilure, or shall 
take any bribe, gratuitv, recompence, or reward for the ncgltct 
or nonjierformance of his duty , or conspire or coimlve witli .my 
erson to import or lirmg into the 17. K. or the Clmiinei 
slitnds, or .'mv of the lirilish yiossessions abroad, or he in any 
wav coni'eriied in tlie im|iori.ation or bringing Into tlie U. K-, 
or the saiil islands or possc-sioiis, of any goods prohibited to be 
imported or liable to duties of cusidins for the purpose of 
seizing any ship, ho.if, or gootls, and ohtaiiiing any rewanl ior 
Mich seizure or otherwise, every such olllcer or other person 
shall forfeit for every such otFeriee the sum of ^U/., and bo 
rendered iiicapahlo of serving 11. Majesty in artyplfice what¬ 
ever, either civil or military ; and every person who shall give 
or otfer, or promise to give or procure to lie given, any bribe, 
recomjience, or row.ard to, or shall make any collusive agrie- 
ment with, any sucli oflicer or person as aforesaid to induco 
him in any yfray to neglect liis duty, or to do, com eul, or conniie 
at any act whereby any of the provisions of any Act of Par- 
liHiiient relating to tlie customs may he evaded, shall forfeit 
the sum of 20t)7. — $ Hd'J. 


SMYRNA, a larpte city and sea-port of Asiatic Turkey, on the western side of Asia 
Minor, lat. 3.^J° 25' .36" N., Ion. 27° 6' 4.7" E. Population, ju’obahly, about 120,000, 
of whom 60,000 may be 'J'urks, 40,000 Greeks, and the remainder Armenians, Erank.s, 
Jews, itc. Smyrna is situated at tho bottom of a deep gul|)b ; the entrance to which lies 
between the island of Mytilene on the north, and Cape Carabourun, in lat. .38° 41' 30" N.; 
Ion. 26° 21' JO., on the soutli. I'he woodcut on the next page gives a better idea of 
the Gulph of Smyrna than could he derived from any description. The dotted line shows 
the course inwards. The pas^go between Jame.s’s Castle (D) on the south and the 
opposite sand-bank is narrow ;%ut there is from 9 to lOfathom-s water, with a blue clay 
bottom. Merchant ships anchor abreast of the city in from 7 to 8 fathoms; hut the 
water is so deep that they may come close to the quays. The inbaty or sea breeze, blows 
from morning till evening, and is always waited for by .sliips going up to the city. 
There is excellent anchorage in most parts of the gulph, merely avoiding the shoals on 
the north side. Smyrna is a place of great antiquity. The excellence of its port, 
and its admirable situation, have made it be several times rebuilt, after being de¬ 
stroyed by earthquakes. On approaching it from the sea, it has the appearance 
of an amphitheatre ; the castle is at the back of the town, which it commands, on 
the top of tho hill; hut it is in a state of tiecay, and could oppose no resi.stance 
to an invading force. The interior of the city does not correspond to its external 
appearance ; the .streets being, for the most part, narrow, dirty, and ill paved. Owing 
to tlie want of cleanliness, and of all sorts of precautions, on the part of the Turks, 
Smyrna is frequently visited by the plague. In 1814, from 50,000 to 60,000 of the 
inhabitants are said to have been cut off by this dreadful scourge. The trade of 
this city is more extensive than that of any other in the Tuiki,sh empire. The caravans 
from Persia .are chiefly composed of Armenians. They arrive and depart at fixed 
periods, which are nearly identical with those of the arrival and departure of most of 
the foreign ships frequenting the port. Bargains are principally effected by Jew brokers, 
many of whom have amassed considerable fbrtune.s. The principal articles of import 
consi.st of grain, furs, iron, butter, &c. from Odessa and Taganrog; and of cotton stufls 
and twist, silk and woollen goods, coffee, sugar, cochineal, and dye-woods, iron, tin and 
tin plates, rum, brandy, paper, cheese, glass, wine, &c. from Great Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States, &c. The exports consist principally of madder, which is the 
most valuable article, dried fruits, valonia, opium, silk, wool, box-wood, emery- 
stone, sponge, drugs, yellow-berries, olive oil, Turkey carpets, galls, wax, copper, hare 
skins, goats* wool, &c.—(For further details, seo post and Tournefortt Voyage au Levanty 
tome ii. pp. 495—507. 4to ed.; Macgiirs Travels in Turkeyy vol, i. Letters 5, 6, 7, 8 
and 9 , &c.) 
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Moniett Weights, n7id Measures, same as at Constantinople; which see. Accounts are kept in piastres 
of 40 paras, or mcdini. The value of the piastre fluctuates according to the exchange. It has been very 
much degraded ; and is at present (1843) worth about 2d., the exchange being JIO or 119J piastres per 1/, 
sterling. The oke is the principal weight used. It is equivalent to 2 lbs. 13 oz. ft dr. avoirdupois ; 45 
okes 1 kintal ss 100 rottolasss 127*48 Tbs. avoirdiitiois. The kintal of Constantinople is only 44 okes. 
A teffee of silk ssa 4^ lbs. avoirdupois. A chequee of opium ■= If lb.s. ; a chequee of goats’ wool = 6| lbs. 
Corn is measured by the killow = 1*456 Winch, bushel. The pic, or long measure, «= 27 Eng. inches : 
But for au account of what the Turkey weigiits usually render in England, see post. 


CoMMKRCE OP Sm-prna. — The following details with respect to the cominerce of 
Smyrna with Western Europe arc copied, except when otherwise stated, from a letter 
addressed by an intelligent English merchant, established in Smyrna, to his corre¬ 
spondent in London, to whom wo arc indebted for it. Nothing so complete or satis- 
factory has ever been published as to the trade of this emporium. It is right, however, 
to mention, that since 1828, when this paper was drawn up, the commerce of Smyrna 
has lost some of its importance. Syria, the islands of the Archipelago, the eastern parts 
of Greece, &c. used formerly to derive a considerable part of their supplies of foreign 
produce at second hand from Smyrna; but they now, for the most part, arc either sup¬ 
plied direct from England, Marseilles, &c., or indirectly from Syra, which is become 
a considerable depot. 


Charges on Selling and Buying.— As we conceive that a correct list of selling and buying charges is an 
essential piece of information for those interested in the commerce of the Levant, wo annex the same, 
Includiqg every item of expense, naipely ; — 


On Selling. 

. Per cent. 

Freight (according to the rate agreed upon in England) 

say - • - - * - 2 

Custonn duty (on general goods) - - - 3 

Porterage from 1 to 2 pi.-ihtros per package (according to 
the si«). 

Shrotfitge - - - - - * 

House and street brokerage - • - - 2 

tloinmission for eltiwilng sale - - * 

Ditto, If proceeds are reinilted lit bill or specie - IJ 

Del credeie ditto (when required to be charged) - V 

4Vareiiouse rent - - • • - 0.) 


On Buying. 

Per cent. 

Custom dntV (according to the quality of the article) - 1 to 3 
Porterage (included in the cost of packages, which vary 
according to tlie qu.'ility of the goods packed). 

House and htre>et lirokcra^c • - - * bj 

Oonmilssion (except on ligs, which is C iter cent.) - .t 
Warehouse rent - - * - - 61 


W'ith regard to the cost of package.?, those for silk are about 24 pia.sfres each ; for galis, 18 do. ; gums 
mastic, tragacanth, A-c., 20 do. ; scainniony, 18 do.; opium, 30 to 36 do. ; raisins, 12 to 14 do.; fig.?, 2.5 
to 30 paras ; cotton w(kjI, from 12 to 20 pia-stre.?, Ac. 

We learn from-, that your firm deal.? largely in skins and furs, but he does not .state the quality 

of cither ; tlie latter article is, however, of a very limited and oidinury nature witli us, and chiefly 
consists of hare skins, w*hicli are abundant, and shipned in eoiisiderable quantities for the flernmn and 
French markets. They are most jilentiful during the winter season, when they are also ciieaper and 
keep better than in the hot months of the year. Slieep, goat. Jamb, and kid skins are plentiful, and are 
often in request forAmeiica; particularly the 2 latter when in season ; which is, for lamb skins, from 
the middle of March to the beginning of June, and for goat skins from November until April. We 
have no want of ox and cow hides, both dried and salted, the leather of which is said to be more pliable 
than those of Europe. They are nov^nd then sent to Marseilles in small parrels ; luit as it would be 
difficult to convey, by a writteti description, the exact quality of those skins, we intend making up a little 
bale of 'such kinds as may for the moment be met w ith, and to forward it by an early vessel to London, 
when it shall be submitted to your Inspection, witli an invoice, and remain, if you think proper, at your 
disposal. 

We now proceed to make you acquainted with the mtinner in which our sales, purchases, and barters 
are eflected, togetlier with the nature of sales made on credit or for rash, &c. 

Sales are effected in this country between our house’s brokers, and what is termed a street or out-dofir 
broker ; the former receiving their instructions from us, and tlie latter acting on behalf of the buyer. 
M'lien the terms are mutually agreed upon, tlie real buyer and seller personally meet ; and a Imnd or 
obii.gatory note stating the terms and amount of the transaction is drawn out and signed by the buyer, 
and when not much approved of, one or more signatures are required to tlie bond, wlio individually and 
collectively become responsible for the fulfilment of it. 

Purchases nrf3 similarly made, except that the purchaser or agent him.self, in tlie first instance, and his 
brokers, inspect the goods he is about to treat for : cash down is generally expected ; and it*i8but seldom 
tliat a short credit of 1 or 2 couriers is obtained : it not uufrequcntly happens, also, tliat ^ or even ^ of 
the purchase amount is advanced to the seller, when an insufficient quantity of tiie article wanted 
^ the buyer is In the place, and which must then be procured from the interior or place of growtli. 
The money advanced (which is to be returned if the quality does not suit) is sent by a confidontial 
person on the part of the purchaser, accompanied either by the seller in person, or by some one rejire- 
senting him. 

Barters are generally attended with delay, impediments, and sacrifices to the European agent who ex- 
cTianges his constituents’ goods for native produce, and are never completed without his paying a large 
portion in cash, which is mostly sometimes even f, but never less than ^ of the full amount; besides 
always paying a higher price for tlie produce than if It were bought for ready money. (>n tlie 
other liand, so far as the agent’s transaction goes in goods, tlie price of whicli he also advances, it is 
equal to an advantageous cash sale, deducting a discount; but still he loses, as we have just stated, 
on that part of the operation which subjects him to the necessity of giving ready money for such part 
of the produce as remains above tlie counter-value given in goods, at a higher rate than it is worth 
in the open market. Thus the advantage is all in favour of this country, and against the agent. Indeed, 
barters are seldom undertaken unless when a profitable result is anticipated, when European goods are 
difficult to be placed upon saving conditions, either from the want of demand or a glutted market, or 
when (which is mostly the case) the holder of such goods has orders from tlie owners of them to remit 
them in produce, and thus realise their property. If not upon profitable terms, at least without the risk 
arising from bad debts; sometimes, also, outstanding bonds are taken In part payment, to the extent 
occasionally of another ^ is taken in goods at an advance of from 6 to 10 or 12 per cent, above 
current prices; and the remaining | in cash against produce, at from 6 to 10 per cent, more than it 
fetches in the bazaars. However, it Is by barter alone that any extensive transaction ever takes place, 
or that it can be either readily or safely effected. 

Sales on Credit. — The terms of credit vary considerably, and depend entirely upon the quality of the 
goods which the agent sells : for current or oemaqded merchandise, 2 couriers (or 2 periods of 16 days), 
and two and three 31 days, arc the present terms ; which are extended to four, five, and six 31 days for 
articles not much in request. Couriers mean post days ; of which we have 2 in each month ; at each 
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courier, and 31 dayi, a proportionate payment becomes payable; for Instance, on a credit of six 31 days, 
ith falls due at the expiration of the first month ; and if paid, is noted accordinn'ly on tlie bond, and so 
on until the remaining 5 periods are expired : it must, however, be observed, tiiat payments are by no 
means punctually made, except by a few of our more wealthy bazaar buyers, although for the iirst 3 or 
4 periods of a long credit some regularity is observed ; but as the time begins to shorten, payments are 
proportionnbly retarded, so that two 31 days on a bond of credit for 6 months may be considered as a fair 
average of time in addition to the limited term. 

Sa/fs for Cash _Tliese very seldom occur, indeed, and then only when money is abundant, or the 

article sold scarce and in great demand; in fact, not 1 sale in 100 is made on these terms; and in 
about the same ratio is a diseount taken off from a bazaar bond at even an exorbitant rate, however 
short the period may be that it has to run ; occasionally a sale is, however, effected for ^ cash, and tlie 
other \ short credit, for some very current goods. 

Character of Dealers, — Before entering upon the articles of commerce, we are desirous of making 
you acquainted with the character and customs of our bazaar dealers. The (Ireck dealers are in general 
petty shoj)koepcr8, very cunning, and very bad payers. The Jews have similar defects, but arc well sup¬ 
ported by their brethren, wlio generally become guarantee for each other. The Armenians arc by far tlm 
largest traffickers both for buying and soiling ; and though hard bargainers, are mostly all solvent, .and 
honourable as well as honest. The Turks arc, liowever, as far superior to the foregoing races in all moral 
qualities, as they are inferior to them in means and commercial abilities ; yet tiiey sometimes deal 
largely, and their bond is as punctually discharged, in general, as the day comes when it falls due. The 
laws in tliis country mostly favour trie debtor at the expense of the creditor; and so far they en¬ 
courage dishonesty. The number of insolvent native dealers was at one time excessive, but of Jate 
the moans of each individual buyer have been so carefully investigated, that at present we are not aw.aro 
that there is one bazaar dealer who is not able to meet the demands of those from whom he has pur¬ 
chased. The Kuropean consuls, who ehjoy much consideration by the Turks, protect the interests of 
their countrymen in disputed points j and, in general, questions of a commercial nature are submitted 
to the decision of a Turkish tribunal, whore very little pleading, but a good deal of plain straightforwiii cl 
justice, goes forward; except that, perhaps, the European is, if any thing, rather less favoured than 
the native. 

We now proceed to Offer some observations on the leading articles of our imports and exports for your 
government, the correctness of which may be relied upon. 

Imports. 

Ciiifee. — This is by far the most current article received here, and is sent from England, France, 
Ilollfind, Trieste, Marseilles, Leghorn, (Icnoa,and America ; but first, and pi incipally of late ye-irs, from 
the latter country; the vessels of which are frequently laden with coffee, and always partly so: tlie next 
in point of quantity comes from England ; but is sliipped mostly in small parcels at a time of from 300 to 
COO sacks, although occasionally that amount is doubled. France follows, Imt on a less extensive scale ; 
and Austria, Holland, and the small ports in the south of Europe, do ntit together export more than 
what is received from England alone. We have 4 ditferent qualities of coffee in our markets ; namely, 
Moclia, St. Domingo, Ilavannah, and Brazil: the first is sent from Alexandria, and by American vessels, 
and but seldom from Kurojic ; the consumption is, however, limited, and does not exceed 60,000 okes 
annually. At Constantinople the consumption is much greater. An Asiatic cannot do without his coffee ; 
and It is well known that in Smyrna alone not los.s than perhaps 400,000 cups of it are dailv drunk, 
which, computed at the costjnricc of 2 paras each, amount to 20,000 piastres 1 St. Domingo and Havannali 
coffees are preferred to the Brazil, although, when tlie latter is of a fair round quality, there is not inoie 
tlian .5 per cent, difference in price; the small green West India berry certainly commands a ready sale , 
but, for tlie finest sort, not more than 0 or 8 per cent, can be obtained aliove the middling and sounu 
quality. Coffee is amongst the very few articles which occasionally meet with a partial anti entire casli 
sale and sliort credit; and is, moreover, from the means and character of the dealers in it, the least 
liable to risk from insolvency. It is also the easiest through .which an advantageous barter can bo 
effected, as a much larger quantity of coffee will be taken in exchange for produce than almost any otlier 
item of Europi an merchandise. Annual consumption, .about 3,000,000 okes. 

Sugar is the next in consequence. This article is supplied from the same sources as coffee, and is 
attended in its disposal with similar results. We receive the following qualities: — Wliito crushed, 
white Ilavannah, brown do., white East India, refined in small loaves of 4 lbs. and in large of Bibs, each ; 
tin* 2 latter are mostly shipped from America and England. The brown and ordinary sorts are not so 
current. Annual consumption, 10,000 kintals. 

Indigo follows the 2 preceding articles, not so much in extent as meeting a ready sale always, and not 
unfrequently a profitable one ; it is attended likewise with all the advantages and facilities attached to 
coffee and sugar, and is furnished by Europe and America, but principally by England. The qualities 
we receive consist of East India purple and copper, ditto common, ami Hiiatcinala. The first of the 3 
is the kind best adapted for our markets, and is placeti sooner and better than tlio other 2 ; but, as is the 
case witli coffee, the very fine will not pay cost price, and ought tlierefore never to be sent. The pieces 
suited for our buyers ought to be good sized, witli about an equal proportion of purple and copper in e.ub 
piece. The few chests on sale are all ordinary, and consequently dull; and the first arrival of I.*! or 20 
chests (and not more ought ever to be shiiiped at one time) of fair East India will meet with a ready ami 
favourable sale .at 20 piastres per oke. Annual consumption, 80 chests. 

^lanufactures. — This is, In nrdnt of amount, the most extensive branch of trade carried on in Turkey, 
We have, as you will perceive from our price current, a numerous assortment of British and East India 
cotton goods and English shallons. The white or unprinted cotton goods are most in demand during 
the warm weather, and the coloured or printed stuffs during winter, although a considerable quantity of 
ail sorts is regularly and largely sold throughout the whole year. The East Indian inannfactures aVe 
supplied by America and England exclusively ; the latter country also sends fair imitations of the East 
India loom, in long cloths, seersuckers, &c. The native consumers are exceedingly fastidious in tlieir 
choice of designs and colours, which oiiglit very friiqucntly to be altered, In order to meet their capricious 
taste. Manufactured goods are always sold at long credits, but large barters are often effected tlirougb 
them. A person-desirous of entering into this item of our commerce is almost certain ultimately to reap 
an advantage ; but he must have patience, a large capital, and must not be disheartened at the first or 
second result of his enterprise, should it disappoint his hones of profit. He must also enter into tiw 
thing with spirit, and keep his agent always supplied with the goods he may recommend; and he is 
to remember that many months must elapse before ho can expect a return by bills of exciiange, but 
sooner if he order a barter. The capital employed must also at least be to the amount of 2U,<4<U/. to do 
any good; and further, tbit sum ought to be disbursed by him without any pecuniary embarrassment or 
Inconvenience. For a person willing to undertake such a step, be would require to be regularly furnished 
with patterns, and advices of the manner In which they ought to be printed and varied ; and we ag.ain 
repeat, that with competent means, a real desire to follow the branch up firmly, and full information 
hence of what is required, a most. extensive and finally lucrative business would be done: and we 
recommend the matter strongly to your best consideration. Annual consumption of all kinds (British), 
about 867.300 pieces. 

Colton Twist forms no inconsiderable article in our trade, and is supplied exclusively from England. 
Mule twist has, however, superseded, in some degree, the demand which formerly existed for water 
twist, and is consequently more in request. Water twist is nevertheless saleable, and both qualities 
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ought to he of rather high numbers. This article is often given in barter, but mostly sold at rather long 
credits, and liardly ever lor cash. Annual consumption of water twist, 10,000 okes ; ditto of mule ditto, 
28,000 okes. 

Iron in Bars, English, was formerly largely consumed; but, from the buyers being plentifully supplied. 
It is at present but little demanded, even at the losing price of the day. Barters are very frequently 
effected through irons of all descriptions, and command a short credit, and sometimes a cash sale. Annual 
consumption, 16,000 to 18,000 kintals. 

Iran riaii's are cenerallv employed for building purposes, and store doors. 

Jron Rods are always saleable. 

Iroji Hoops are most saleable In August, Sentember, and October, for fruit and other export barrels. 

Iron, Russia and Swedish Bars. — 'I'licse Kinds are sent in rather large parcels, particularly the 
former, and fetch a higher price than the English, owing to their malleable aualitios, which render 
labour easier, and by that advantage command a preference: though the high price, beyond the English 
make, puts the two qualities upon a level, and commands a larger consumption of the latter. Annual 
consumption, 3,500 kintals. 

Tin in Bars is a good, steady, saleable article ; is often given on fair terms In barter, always disposed 
of on short credit, and now and then placed for cash. It comes from England exclusively. Annual 
consumption, 830 to 1,000 barrels of 4 cwt.each. 

Tin m Plates is attended with the foregoing advantages, and is also supplied by England alone. 
Annual consumption, 1,200 double boxes. 

I.ead in Sheets, Pigs, and Shots. —These 3Items have lately, particularly shot, been sent from Germany, 
and prove dangerous competitors with the English ; in consequence of which, the thing is overdone, and 
we have more in market than meets the demand at losing prices. 

Lead, Red and White. — These 2 articles have lately been much In request for the formation of paint. 
Some large parcels of red have lately arrived, and sell well and currently, but we are altogether without 
wliite. The consumption of all sorts of lead has, however, considerably decreased of late years, and no 
longer forms an item of any great consequence in our trade. 

Jiu7n and Brandy. —Leeward Island and Jamaica are furnished by America and England ; the former 
particularly in the lower qualities, of which wo have a full market at low prices. The better kind and 
brandy are supplied from England, but do not obtain a proportionate advance compared with the common 
sort.s. Brandy is but of limited demand, and 2 or 3 puncheons are suffleient at a time. It ought, us well 
ns rum, to bo deeply coloured. Ajmual consumption of rum, 300 puncheons. 

Spices are all saleable in small parcels at a time, particularly pepper and pimento ; the latter of which. 
In small sound berries, is dcm.andcd at good prices. Nutmegs are very abundant, and olfcring very low 
without tinding purchasers. France, America, and England supply us with spices, but Franco more so 
In cloves than in other kinds; and it may bo remarked that tne qualities received from England are 
preferred. Credit on selling is generally short. 

Cochineal is a fair article now and then in small qualities ; and when in demand, at times fetches 
good prices, occasionally a cash sale, and always one of the shortest credits. Annual consumption, 
4,.50<J okes. 

In concluding our observations on imports, we could wish to impress the conviction, that a poor man’s 
purpose cannot be answered in speculating to this country, for, should hi.s circumstances require a 
speedy remittance in bills, he must submit to a heavy cacriticc, in order to meet bis .wants, by selling his 

f iropcr^ for whatever It may totch lii cash ; and such a measiire cannot but be attended with very lieavy 
08 S. On the contrary, when an opulent person linds that his property cannot be realised at saving 
prices, he can afford to wait until a more favourable moment presents itself; and such a moment, in less 
than 12 months, is almost certain to arrive, when he retire# his money with an advantage more than equal 
to any interest he could obtain for it in Europe. 

'i'hat the rate of exchange has regularly advanced, and will continue to advance, is the natural result 
of the continual deterioration of tlie Turkish specie. We remember when the piece of mon(‘y denomi¬ 
nated ‘ Mahmoudia,’ passed at about its value, or nearly so, of 10 piastres : it rose to 25 soon afterwards ; 
and the few which remain are at present worth 38 each. At the period wo allude to (1812), the exchange 
on London was at 25 piastres the pound sterling ; and until lately (owing to tlie great stagnation of trade, 
and to political events, which have lowered it), the rate has been up to 60 1 It cannot, however, increase 
beyond that rate more than 5 per cent., as it tlien will nearly be on a par with the value of tlie g«)l(l and 
silver current coin of the realm, when it will be better to remit in specie than by a bill at 63 pi.astres for 
61 days’ sight. (This supposition has not been verified; the exchange, partly and principally from 
the degradation of the coin, and partly from the balance of payments being against Smyrna, is now, 
February, 1843, J 19j piastres per 1/. sterling 1 This shows how dangerous it is to hold property on spe¬ 
culation in Turkey.) The rates of exch.angc fluctuate considerably, and a dift'erence or 4 to 1 per cent., 
occasioned by the abundance or scarcity of paper in the market, often occurs between one post day and 
another^. It is for this reason that the rate always decreases during the fruit season, which takes place at 
the latter end of August, and continues until the middle of October; when it rises again to meet the 
limited wants of drawers, and the larger demands of tliose remitters who did not ship fruit, and invest 
the funds of their employers in that article. These observations lead us to submit the question of tho 
advantage which a person in Europe has in rccoiving/rorn this country, intead of sending (o it. Late 
extensive barters have proved to us, and which we have endeavoured to show you, the unprofitable terms 
upon which they are conducted, were it only in paying, and that in cash too, for at leasts of the amount, 
at a higher rate than was current; now this higher rate is, in itself, supposing tho produce taken In 
barter to meet with a saving sale in Europe, of no sin.-ill consideration ; —then you liave the advantage of 
drawing at a high exchange in making a purchase : and again you have the choice of selecting the good 

f iart of the produce, and of rejecting the inferior,—a choice which is not allowed in taking it in barter ; 
astly, the princip.al advantage in buying over bartering is, that you can avail yourself of a depression in 
the produce market, and effect your purchase upon easy terms ; whereas, when a barter is proposed. It has 
the immediate effect of producing a general rise in the whole market, and also of engendering the most 
absurd pretensions on the part of produce holders, wlio are too conversant with commerce not to see that 
either the European house, wishing to barter, is m want of procuring returns for his principal, or eUo 
that the articles of produce wanted are in great demand In Europe — without which, the European agent 
would never submit to take produce at so much higher a price than he could procure it for with cash i 
The only time in which the person sending to this country can calculate upon a profitable return, is 
during the fruit season; and for that reason he ought to forward his shipments frono Europe so as to 
meet the demand, and to be c.'tshed by the beginning of August. A vessel from England hence is in 
general from 40 to 60 days in performing her voyage; sometimes much less, and but seldom longer ; goods 
ought, if possible, always to be shipped 111 a fast and first class ship. 

We now continue our remarks on the articles of our trade, ana the followibg are some of them sent 
hence, and deserving of serious attention. 


Exports. 

Silk. — This is the richest raw article in our export trade with Europe In general, but almost exclu¬ 
sively with England, which consumes nearly our entire produce. There are 3 different qualities, viz, 
fine, middling, and coarse. Bales adapted for the English market are composed of the 3 qualities, but 
the lesser quantity is of the coarse kind ; at one time, all coarse was in request in lAindon, but at present 
an assortment of the 3 qualities is preferred. When an order is given, it ought to be accompanied by a 
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description of the quality required ; and It Is necessary to state that, for all of the finest, without being 
mixed, a higher price is detnandcd. A bale contains 40 triTees ; and, before being packed, is carefully 
examined and approved of by competent native judges. Silk is produced at Brussa, a large city about 
200 miles distant from Smyrna, whence it i« forwarded by caravans to the different places of consumption, 
which are Constantinople and this town. Until very lately, almost the entire crop of silk came for sale 
to Smyrna, but at present tlio most considerable part is sent to Constantinople, where the price is 
higher: wo have, therefore, here an advantage, not only in price, but also in ^ur manner of packing, 
wliich fetches 5 or G per cent, more in Kogland than if packed in the capital. Silk is mostly a ready 
money article, thougli it sometimes may bo had in small quantities at a short credit; or half cash and 
half 1 or 2 couriers . it is also now and then given In barter. Annual average produce, 2,500 bales, or 
about 480,000 lbs. For a recent and authentic account of Turkey silk, see art. “ Silk.” 

Opium, in point of value, and as an article of speculation, hartfly gives way to silk ; but as It Is largely 
shipped by Americans, and sent in stnallcr quantities to Holland, and the south of Europe, it is subject 
to much competition and variation of price, although we have invariably observed that tlie opening prico 
of tiie new crop is always the lowest, which, however, is in some mc.'isure counterbalanced by tiie decrease 
in weight which occurs by keeping. This is also a ca.sli article, and Indeed subject to tlie saniR conditions 
ns puroliasing or bartering for silk ; it nevertheless has one inferiority whicii tiie silk is not liable to — 
namely, a difference in the quality of the crons ; last year, for instance, opium was of a very baii kind, 
and liardly saleable*in England ; this year, though small, it is fine. On tlic Continent .and in America, 
the small sort Is preferred to the larger sized. VVi* observe that, in England, tlie prices of opium fiuctuate 
considerably ; l)Ut we are not aware that, by holding it, any loss has ever happened, — another re.'isou 
why a wealthy man only should emb.ark in the Turkey trade. It would be impossible, or at least dllflcult, 
and attended witli mucli expense, to obtain a monopoly of the opium crop, as it is produced tlirough some 
tiioiisands of individuals, each one (and they are all poor) adding his piodiice ; and when collected in 
sullicienl quantities, it is brought to market by the nati^lJS, having each of them 1 or 2 baskets for sale. 
What might be done is this: — Send a person to the place of growtii with ready money to purchase a 
certain but limited quantity, and wliicii he can do e.isily, if not hurried, to the extent ol .‘SO, or even 100 
baskets, and upon terms of advantage, from the simple fact that the collectors of it prefer to receive a 
remunerating price on the spot of growth, rather than perform a long .and expen>ive journey, witli the 
chance of not finding purchasers immediately. Opium is produced at sundry places in the interior, of 
from 10 to .^0 days’ distance hence ; but that grown at Caissar, about GOO miles from Smyrna, is the most 
esteemed, from Us cleanness and good quality ; it comes to market in June, and finishes about December 
or January. Annual aver,age produce, 8,00!) baskets, or aiiout 400,000 lbs. 

Drugs and Gums form one of our principal branches of commerce, and is almost entirely in the liands 
of the Jews. At present, gum Arabic and mastic are exceedingly scarce ; and it is only wlicn that is 
the case, or the demand for exportation is very brisk, tliat much variation exists in the price of" drugs. 
Trieste, and occasionally America, consume a consider.iblc portion of gums, but the largest quantity goes 
to the English markets. Barters are often effected through this medium ; but it is not attended with 
much advantage, as they are conducted by a race who never lose in .any transaction they mulerUike, It 
is impossible to a>certain the quantities of drugs received in Smyrna, and equally so to know tlie quantity 
remaining, as they are dispersed all over the city, and consumed so irregularly in Eurojio, as bids defiance 
to all regular calculation. 

Spougrs have lioen, and still are, an article of considerable moment, particularly for the English mar¬ 
kets, and are found .about tlie islands in the Grecian Archlpcl.ago, brought here, and cleaned for export¬ 
ation. Tliey vary in price from G to 90 pi.xstres per oke, .according to fineness and qinality : the better sort 
alone answers for speculation, and wliicli, it would appear, from the considerable quantity sent to London, 
turns to good account. The produce depends so entirely on chance, that no correct estimate of the yearly 
quantity can be formed ; however, we are seldom in want of a moderate supply. 

Gails are siiipped in considerable quantities for the English, German, ami I'rench markets ; the tw’o 
former, however, being the largest consumers : for England, the bine galls are those principally sent; 
tlumgli the market tliere for their sale being dull and low, prices witli us, moderate as they are compared 
to last year, will still further decline, should a demand not .spring up, of which there is no appearance. 
Annual produce of all sorts, r),.‘>00 kintals. 

Cnittan Wool, of wliicli we have several qu.alltles, is cliiefly exported to Trieste and Marseilles. Bar¬ 
ters arc made to a large extent in cottons. Annual .average produce of all .sorts, GO.OQO kmt.iis. 

Valonia employs more British shipping for full c.argoes of only one .article, than .any other species of 
produce, if we except, perhaps, fruit: it is also .sent to Dublin and to the German markets in considerable 
(pianlilics. Ahnost any .supply can he obtained, and it is shipned generally near the places ()f growtii, 
which are numerous, altliongh tliere is never any want of it in the Smyrna market. It is much resorted 
to as a means of making barters, which perhaps areasea.sily effected, upon pretty fair terms, a.s with any 
other article of produce. 'I'he annu.al produce is suflicient to meet the wants of all Europe. It can be had 
to any extent, and .at all periods. 

Fruit. — This is an article which occuiiies the attention of all Smyrna, more or less, and produces, 
during the season, great interest and activity. Figs come to marki't early in .September, and raisins are 
ready for shipping early in October ; the former are procurable only at Smyrna, wlierc the latter in ;ill 
their qualities may be procured ; but the shipments are g<-nerally made at Cesne, Vouria, Carabourna, 
Usbeck, iic., from which ports the n.ime of the raisin takes its origin. Large sums arc frequently gained 
in fruit speculations ; ami wlien the demand in England is brisk, and tlie prices and qu.ality f.air with us, 
It very seldom happeps. indeed, tliat any loss is sustained: it is, however, attended witli risk ; must bo 
shipped dry ; and ought only to go in a very fa.st, sound vessel, as much depends upon a first, or at least 
an early arrival, which obtains In general a higher price than the later arrivals. The quantity produced 
is always uncertain. 

For the remaining articles of exports hence, wo refer you to our price current. Carpets are produced 
to the extent of about 80,000 to 100,000 pikes .i-j'ear. Oil (olive), to the amount of 10 to 1.5 middling sized 
cargoes from the islands of Mytileiie, Candhi, &c. is generally shipped for America and France ; seldom 
for England : the season commences in September, but the crops of olive fluctuate exceedingly in point 
of quantity ; hence arise dear and cheap years: last year was a high one, and it is expected to bo lower 
this. Copper, old and now, may be computed at 30,000 nkes, w'hich are generally bought up as soon as 
offered, for Europe. Hare skins are computed at from .3.50,000 to 400,000 annually. Poletons, at 12,000 
to 15,000 clieqnees. Goats’ wool of all kinds may be calculated per year at 45,000 to 50,000 chequees ; 
sheep’s wool at 23,000 kintals. Wax (yellow), LGOfl kintals. 

We have finished our general remarks on the exports and imports of the place; and In concluding 
them, we beg to state that, upon an average of all of them, (with the exception of fruit from, and of iron 
to, Turkey,) the selling charges may (excluding del credere commission) be calculated at about 12 per 
cent., and on purchasing at about 8 per cent. 

Madder is now (1853) the most valuable article of export from Smyrna. 
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Accounts are kept in piastres composed of 40 paras and i^Oths. 

Exchange. 

lyondon, 119 to 119) piasuw pe* £ sterling. 


Turkey weiKliU generally rander air follovi in England t — 
A quintal - - = 117 to 1^4 ibs. 

An oke - - . c: 9) _ 9*79 

A chequee of goau' wool s 5 — A) 

18 ouintals ot oil - =s 1 ton. 

A chequee of opium • b 1) to 1^ 


= I c 


. uoy 


A teffec - 
6) metuala 

9 drama - - - =3 i uz. 

A pike - . . = 97 Inches. 

English weights at Smyrna render generally, viz.— 
19(1 ibs. 1 quintal of 4 .0 okes. 

119 =s 40 okes. 

1 oke. 




The changes that have taken place in the commerce of Smyrn.i since 1828 may he 
learned by contrasting the previous statements with those in the following table: — 

Account of the Quantities and Values of the Articles exported from Smyrna in 1851, distinguishing 
those to the IT. Kingdom, Gibraltar, and Malta. 








Quantities 

Value of 

Articles. 



Weights and 

Total Quant! > 

Total Value 

exiHirted to 
bnited 

Exjioris to 
f'nited 



Me.rsures. 

ties exported. 

of Exports. 





Kingdom. 

RLingdoin. 








Piasti ea. 

Almonds - 



qtls. 

kilo. 

1,917 

37.5,850 

■ 35 

6.1,4.50 

Karlcy 



13,<,fi0 

199,910 

7,900 

64,800 

HeoK wax 




7.13 

824,690 







8 ,.1.'>0 

208.750 

4,000 

100 ,0W 

Box wood 




69,H«4 

1,556,6(>0 

49,990 

1,089,810 

Broken glass 




919 

18,450 


Bullock and lamb skins 



bales 

qtls. 

bales 

173» 

6,4881 

8,417,000 

105 

105,000 

C.irpets 



697 

1,100,500 

536 

1,073,000 

t’otton 




11,719 

9,896,4.50 

896 

7.19,001) 

Do. spun 

Dtiid fruiu (Dates, Stc.) 
Dates 




317 


186 

186,930 



qtiB. 

ki o. 

179.073) 
17,49.5 } 

24,961.890 

4 69,999 > 
117,495/ 

9,980,750 

Drugs 



cases 

61 r 

182,750 

6.1 

31,000 

Do. - 



qtts. 

39.700 

4,.578,WO 



Ktnery atones • 




45,076 

9,4 79,180 

40,518 

2,298,490 

Essencfi of roses 




.>2 

1 ,6S0,000 

99 

1,599,.5(K» 

FUih goats’ vL'ool 



Itales 

1.9(>1 

4,0119,160 

2.16 

755,.100 

(jums 



canes 

1,4U9 

1,688,800 

437 

594,400 

Hare skins 



h.iles 

9H8 

1,909,000 

9 

8,100 

Horns 


■1 

qtU* 

1,979, 

1 ,8()8} 

84,610 

397 

99,t50 

Leeches 



cas4.s 

1,6.57 

2,669,500 

195 

914,500 

Liquorice 




lO 

5,.50() 

Liquors 




50 

97,500 

18 

9,900 

Do. rum 



bbis. 


59,200 


34,9.S9,.500 

Madder root 




60,7.16 

36,98.8,000 

50,990 

Mai/e and millet 



kilo. 

113,9.50 

1,481,9.10 

108,535 

1,410,8.10 

Mn-.ilc 



bbis. 

3 

97,#«Xi 

3 

97,tV)0 

Nut 1 alls 



sacks 

.131 

406,400 

51 

61,200 

Niui, 



qtls. 

filo. 

3,846 

98,8,4,50 

3,019 

925,901) 

OIc.iginous seeds 



8,8.16 

948,010 

980 

94 ,.500 

Olive oil 



qtis. 

cases 

1.15 

91,430 

30 

6,900 

Opium * 



2.984 

13,356,000 

2,125 

11,9.10,400 

Poppy seeds 



sacks 

1.611 

941,3.50 


f 

kilo. ( 

2,8151 




Provisions 



hbls. 

2,C60 1 

994,900 

1,360 

39,930 



1 

qtls. 

294 J 


Rags 

Radix saporaria 



l>.des 

1,849 

184,000 

2 

9,000 



cates 

704 

177,000 



Salep • 


;{ 

bbis. 

10.51 

lul 

299,000 

IC 

41,600 

.Scamniony 



cases 

966 

665,000 

930 

575,000 

Silk and cocoons 



bales 

681 

2,135,100 

8.1 

367,000 

.Soap, to America 



cases 

48 

18,400 



SjKinges 




.8,372 

10,083,0(H) 

2,295 

6,675,000 

Stones 



pieces 

100,900 

1.50,,100 

StOTrfX 



libiH. 

96 

25,s80 



Terre d'Amhie 



qtls. 

1.940 

48,.500 

414 

10,350 

1 rbacco 


•{ 

cases 

bbis. 

.5971 

97/ 

364,700 

954 

1.19.700 

Valoiiia 



qtls. 

269,019 

17,041,1.10 

918,905 

14,9.19,170 

V.trious articles 


[{ 

cases 

bids. 

1,9951 

95/ 

.5I6,.SIX) 

330 

117.050 

tVhe.it 



kdo.. 

1.5,031 

270,560 

4,0.50 

79,900 

White-stone - 



qtls. 

11 ..556 

478,.S(»0 

11,149 

445,6S0 

Wines 



Idils.. 

1,699 

- 499,700 

107 

- 34,0. K> 

Wool 



bales 

14,.5I7 

10,814,040 

74.1 

5,11,50(1 

Yellow berries ♦ 



sacks 

9,670 

3,1.01,500 

1,965 

1,707,7.50 

'I’otal of the Exports from Smyrna 


-_^ 

- 

16l.(.76,.590 


., ,M) 


* opium, 2,191 ca.<ses. Of this 713 are large, and go to England; 1,408 are small, and go direct to Dhlna via Kgypt. 


1 Pro ^omui Invoice of lu ClieftU Opium bought and shipped at Smyrna. | 

10 chests opium, weighing 664 okes or chequees 1063 at S14 

. 

Piintuf. 

46,7,89 9 4 

_ Chargea, 

Porterage, packing, weighing, at »68 

Export duty, at 3^/190 and 5 0/0 &es - - • - - i 

lns|)ection,) per cent. « - - - • - 

Brokerage, 14 l»er cent. . - . , . j 

Piatti-et. 

680 00 
3/J/6 14 

9.1.1 .18 

701 .14 

4,992 6 



Commission and rent, 3) 0/0 - 

- 

$51,781 30 
4,991 90 

Bill brokerage, ) 0(0 ... 


$53,076 10 
• 139 30 



$53,809 0 

Ex. 1 on) je5:g 8s. lOd. : at tbs. per chequee. 1,700lbs. t costing. 6/2) per lb. on boan 

Sm.vrne, AuguH, 1843. 

London Chargft, * 

Freight, warehouse charges, and sea insurance, 4) c. per lb. 

Discount, Iwokerage, commission, frc. 6.S per cent, on selling price. 

1. 
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In his Lettrtt sur la Tnrquie (i. 42.5.), the well informed M. Ubicini estimates the 
value of the imports into Smyrna in 1851 at 28,473,000 fir., and that of the exports at 
36,682,000 fr. The coasting trade, as that between Smyrna, Constantinople, Syra, 
Alexandria, and the Levant generally,is usually denominated, is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Greeks, and is very extensive. Kxcluding Greeks, the port is annually 
visited by from 550 to 600 foreign ships. Ubicini reckons the value of the imports of 
Engli.sh and Swiss pottons at above 14,000,000 fr, j the other leading articles of im¬ 
port are English and German woollens, French silks, and colonial products. 

SNUFF (Ger. Schnvpftaback; Fr. Tabac en poudre t It. Tabacco da Tiaao; Sp. Tabaco 
de polvo; Riis. Nosowoi tahak)^ a powder in very general use as an errhine. Tobacco 
is the usual basis of snutF; but small quantities of other articles are frequently added to 
it, to vary its pungency, flavour, scent, &c. Though substantially the same, the kinds 
and names of snutF are infinite, and are perpetually changing. There are, however, 3 
principal sorts; the first, granulated ; the second, an impalpable powder; and the third, 
the bran or coarse part remaining after sifting the second sort. Unless taken in excess, 
no bad consequences result from its use. 

Dealers in tobacco and snufTare obliged to «ake out a licence, renewable annually, which costs 64 .3</. 
They are also obliged to enter their premise^ and have their names written in large legible characters 
over their door, nr 00 some conspicuous part of their house, under a penalty of 50/. The dveing of snuff 
with ochre, amber, or any other colouring matter except water tinged with colour, is prohibited under 
a penalty of 100 /. ; and its intermixture with fustic, yellow, ebony, touchwood, sand, dirt, leaves, 8ic. 
is prohibited uiuler a penalty of 100/. and the forfeiture of the article.—-(I & 2 Geo. 4. c. 109.) If snuff he 
found to contain 4 per cent, of any substance, not being tobacco, and other than water only, or water 
tinged with colour, or flavoured only, such snuff shall be deemed .adulterated, .and shall he forfeited, and 
the parties subjected to a penalty of 100 /. over and above all other penalties and forfeitures {lb.) No 
quantity of snufi’weighing above 2 lbs. sh.dl be removed by laud or water without a permit.—(29 Geo. 3. 
c. 68.) — Tobacco.) 

SNUFF-BOXES are made of every variety of pattern, and of an endless variety of 
materials. We only mention them here for the purpose of giving the following de¬ 
tails, not elsewhere to be met with, with respect to tlie manufacture of Laurencekirk 
or Ayrshire boxes. These are made of wood, admirably jointed, painted, and varnished. 

These beautiful boxes were first manufactured at the village of Laurencekirk, in 
Kincardineshire, about 60 years since. The original inventor was a cripple hardly 
possessed of the power of locomotion. Instead of curtains, his bed (rather a curious 
workshop) was surrounded with benches and receptacles for tools, in the contrivance 
and use of which lie discovered the utmost ingenuity. Instead of taking out a patent, 
the inventor confided his secret to a joiner in the same village, who in a few years 
amassed considerable property; while the other died, a.s he had lived, in the greatest 
poverty. The great difficulty of the inanufiicture lies in the formation of the hinge, 
which, in a genuine box, is so delicately made as hardly to be visible. Peculiar, or, as 
they are called, secret tools, are required in its formation ; and though greatly im¬ 
proved by time and experience, the my.stcry attached to their preparation is still so 
studiously kept up, that the workmen employed in one shop are debarred having 
any comuuinication with those employed in another. 

About the beginning of this century, an ingenious individual belonging to the village 
of Cumnock, in Ayrshire, of the name of Crawford, having seen one of tlie Laurence¬ 
kirk snuff-boxes, succeeded, after various attempts, by the assistance of a watchmaker 
of' tlie same village, who made the tools, in producing a similar box ; and by his suc¬ 
cess greatly enriched his native parish and province. Unfortunately, however, he did 
not improve his own fortune by his ingenuity ; and died early in 1844 in very poor cir¬ 
cumstances. For a while, the Laurencekirk boxes were most in demand ; but Crawford 
and his neighbours in Cumnock not only copied the art, but so improved and perfected 
it, that in a few years for every box made in the north there were, probably, 20 made 
in the south. In 1826, the Cumnock trade was divided among 8 master manufacturers, 
who employed considerably more than 100 persons. But we are sorry to say that it has 
greatly declined in the interval; and that at present it does not employ more than 
5 per cent, of that number. Mauchliiie is now the principal seat of the manufacture, 
and there about 213 hands are at present (185S) engaged in it and in the manufacture 
of woik-hoxes, tea-boxes, and other fancy w'ood work, principally the latter. About 
J664 doz. snuff-boxes are annually produced, of which about 75 per cent, are exported. 
The popularity of the boxes has of late years declined in Britain (they never had any 
sale in Ireland); but, on the other hand, the taste for them has gained ground in 
several parts of the continent and in Americ/i, and the demand for them is brisk 
and gradually increasing. Tiie manufacture is also carried on, though to a vei^ 
limited extent, at Auchinleck, and one or two other places. Plane is the wood 
in common use, and the cost of the wood in an ordinary sized box does not exceed 
Id. ; the paints and varnish are rated at 2cl. ; and though something is lost by 
selecting tiAiber of the finest colour, the whole expense of the raw material falls 
considerably short of J per cent, on the return it yields, which consists almost wholly 
of the wages of labour. 
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The snuff-box manufacture, like most other departments of industry, has been greatly 
facilitated by the division of labour; and in all workshops of any size 3 classes of 
persons are employed, —box-makers, painters, and checkers or polishers; the wages 
of which may at present amount, the 1st class from 16s. to -20s. per week ; the 2d from 
18s. to 275., and the 3d from 10s. to 14s. per do. When Crawford first commenced busi¬ 
ness, he obtained almost any price he chose to ask; and many instances occurred, in which 
ordinary sized snuff-boxes sold at 21. 12.?. 6d., and ladles* work-boxes at ‘i-V. But as the trade increased, 
it became necessary to employ apprentices, who first became journeymen, and then masters; and such 
have been the effects of improvement and competition, that articles such as those specified above may bo 
obtained at the respective prices of two and twenty.Jive shillings ; while common boxes, which, in 1837, 
sold for 18v. a dozen, might, in 1«50, be bought for 7s.! By means of the Pentngraph, which is much 
employed, the largest engravings are reduced to the size most convenient to tlie workman, without injury 
to the prints; so that a snuff-box manufacturer, like a Dunfermline weaver, can work to order by exhibiting 
on wood his employer’s coat of arms, or any object lie may fancy within the range of tiie pictorial art. 
Some of tiie painters display considerable talent, and, when they put forth their strength, produce box- 
lids worth being preserved as pictures. At fir.'t, nearly the whole subjects chosen as ornaments were 
tak(‘n from Burns’s poems ; and tiiere can be no doubt that the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” ” Tam 
O’Shanter,” “ Willie brewed a peck o’maut,” &c. &€. have penetrated in this form into every quarter 
of the iiabitable globe. Now, however, the artists take a wider range ; the studios of Wilkie, Laudseer, 
tic. have been laid under contribution ; laadsc.ipes are as o ten met with as figures ; and thi-re is scarcely 
a celebrated scene in the county that is not pictured lorth more or less peifectly on the lid of au Ayr¬ 
shire snuff-box. Some very wretched imitations of Ayrshire boxes have been produced in different parts 
of England : but they can deceive no one who ever saw a genuine box. The hinge, as well as tlie fimsliing. 
Is clumsy in the extreme. 

■*** The article on this curious manufacture in our former edili n was written by our esteemed friend, 
the late John M'Dlarmid, Esq., editor o( the Dumfries Courier ; but the business nas matm iaily changed 
during the last 10 years. The statements in the present article have been derived from Msucbline and 
other seats of the manufacture. 

SOAP (Ger. Seifs; Fr. Savon; It. Sapone ; Sp. Johon ; Rus. MUh; Lat. Sajjo). 
The soap met with in commerce i.s generally divided into 2 sorts, hard and soft : the 
former is made of soda and tallow or oil, and the latter of potash and similar oily mat¬ 
ters. Soap made of tallow and soda has a whiti.sh colour, and i.s, therefore, sometimes 
denominated white soap : but it i.s usual for soap makers, in order to lower the price 
of the article, to mix a considerable portion of rosin with the tallow; this mixture 
forms the common yellow soap of this country. Soap made of tallow, &c. and pota.s)i 
does not a.ssume a solid form ; its consi.ctence is never greater than that of hog’s lard. 
'I'hc pro{)erties of soft soap as a detergent do not differ materially from thu.se of hard 
soap, but it i.s not nearly so convenient to use. The alkali employed by the ancient 
Gauls and Germans in the formation of soap was potash ; hence we see why it was 
described by the Romans as an unguent. The oil employed for making soft soap in 
this country is whale oil. A little tallow is also added, which, by a peculiar manage¬ 
ment, is dispersed tliroiigh the soap in fine white spots. The soap made in countries 
which produce olive oil, as the south of France, Italy, and Spain, is preferable to the 
soap of this country, which is usually manufactured from grease, tallow, &c. — ( Thom¬ 
son's C/temisiry .) 

The use of soap as a detergent is well known : it may, in fact, be considered as a 
necessary of life. Its consumption in most civili.sed countrie.s is immense. Pliny 
informs us, that soap was first invented by the Gauls; that it was composed of tallow- 
and ashes ; and that the German soap was reckoned the best. — (Lib. xviii. c. 51.) 

Down to 1833, a duty was charged on hard soap, which is by far the most exten¬ 
sively used, of 3d. per lb,, or 28s. per cwt., while the price of soap duty paid rarely 
exceeded 6d. per lb., or S6s. per cwt., so that the duty was fully 100 per cent. 1 Rut 
besides this high duty, the substances of which soap is made, viz. tallow, barilla, and 
turpentine, or resin, were respectively charged with duties of 35. 4d., ‘2s., and 4s. 4d. a 
cwt.; and taking these indirect taxes into account, it may be truly stated that .soap was 
taxed from 120 to 130 percent, ad valorem! The imposition of so exorbitant a duty 
on an article indispensable to the pro.secution of many branches of manufacture, and to 
the comfort and cleanliness of all orders of persons, was in the last degree inexpedient. 
During the 5 years ending with 1832, the consumption of duty-paid soap was nearly 
stationary ; though there can be little doubt, from the increase of manufactures and 
population during that period, that it would have been very considerably extended, 
but for tlie increase of smuggling. This practice was facilitated by tlie total exemp¬ 
tion which Ireland enjoyed from this duty; for it not unfrequently happened that the 
soap made in this country, and sent to Ireland under a drawback, was again clan¬ 
destinely introduced into Great Britain. It is, perhaps, needless to say that nothing 
but the effectual reduction of the duty could put a stop to the smuggling and fraud 
that had been so generally practised. So long as the profit to be made by breaking 
the law was so high as 120 or 1,30 per cent., so long was it sure to be broken, 
despite the multiplication of penalties and the utmost activity and vigilance of the 
officers. But the dutv. having been reduced 50 per cent, in 1833, the temptation to 
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smuggle was materially diminished. And the increased conaumption which followed 
the reduction of duties hindered the revenue from declining more than :Jth part, or 
25 percent. Ffence the advantages resulting from the diminished temptation to 
smuggling and fraud, and the influence of the reduced price of the article, in facili¬ 
tating manufacturing industry, and in promoting habits of cleanliness, were obtained 
without any very considerable sacrifice. 

Jn the last edition of this work we took leave to observe that “the entire repeal of the 
soap duty would he a popular measure; but, seeing that a large amount of revenue 
must be raised, and that those taxes only are productive which affect all classes of the 
community, we should not be disposed to recommend such a measure. It is not the 
tax itself, but the oppressive extent to which it was carried, that made it objection- 
iible. Instead of proposing its repeal, we think it should be extended to Ireland. 
The exemption of one part of the empire from a duty of this sort imposed on another 
})art, is contrary to all principle, and is fraught with pernicious results. It will be 
impossible to get rid of smuggling so long as this unjust distinction is suffered to exist. 
WtTc the duty extended to Ireland, the necessity for granting drawbacks on the soap 
exported to it, and of layitig countervailing duties on that imported from it, would, of 
course, fall to the ground. And we feel pretty confident that, though a still farther 
deduction were made from the rate of duty, its productiveness would not, under such 
circumstances, be impaired even in England.” 

Government, however, not feeling disposed to support an unpopular, and, in some 
respects an objectionable tax, consented in the course of the present year (1853) to its 
repeal. 

The following table is interesting, inasmuch as it shows the extent of the manufac¬ 
ture during the last year hut one that it was subject to a duty, and as it will be an 
authentic standard with which to compare its future progress. 


An AccoutJt of the Quantity of Soap ma«le in different Towns of Great Britain, distinguishing between 
Silicjiti d, Hard, and Soft Soap, during the Year ended 5th January, IS.)'..', 
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London 
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7.IMM ('• 
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. t. 

779.010 



Newcastle 


.3,.')8.1,ft 10 
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Enalaiul . 

l,320,n.v 

169,619,201 

11.874,932 

Ituncorn 

VVarrinirton - 
Norwlrh 

LowcHloft 


11,7H7,3mi 
8,147,090 
1,241,.WO 
129,260 


Scotland - 

7,160 

15,206,061 

7,U>0,I19 

2,970 



1,.327,18.* 

181,723,266 

19,023,051 


The total nett revenue derived (Vona soap amounted In 1852 to 1,I26,04G/. In 185L 13,487,270 lbs. soan 
exported, the drawback on which amounted to 88,4687. 

Drawbacks and allowances were also made during the same year of 101,4207. to the woollen, silk 
flax, and cotton manufacturers on account of the soap used by them. And the trouble to the manu¬ 
facturers arising from this system, with the opportunities which it afforded for the commission of fraud 
constituted the principal objections to the duty. ’ 

The declared value ot the soap and candles exported In 1852 amounted to 3.5,6497. 
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SODA. See Alkali. 

SOUTH SEA DUTIES. The act of the 9 Ahni c. 21., establishing the South 
Sea Company, conveyed to them the exclusive privilege of trading to the Pacitic Ocean, 
and along the east coast of America, from the Orinoco to Cape Horn. 

This privilege was taken away by the 47 Geo. 3. c. 23.; and in order to raise a guarantee fund for the 
indemnincation of the Company, a duty of 2 per cent, ad valorem was imposed by the iW Geo. 3 c. 67. on 
all goods (with the cxceptluh of those from Brazil and Dutch Surinam*; and with the exception of 
blubber, oil, &c. of whales, or fish caught by the crews of British or Irish ships) Imported from within 
the aforesaid limits. A duty of Is. (id. per ton was also imposed on ail vessels (except in ballast or im* 
porting the produce of the fishery of British subjects) entering inwards or clearing outwards from or to 
places within the said limits. The duties are to cease when the guarantee fund is completed. 

SOY, a species 4 )f sauce prepared in China and Japan from a small bean, the produce 
of the Doltchos^ 8oja. It is eaten with fish and other articles. It should be chosen of 
a good flavour, not too salt nor too sweet, of a good thick consistence, a brown colour, 
and clear; when shaken in a glass, it should leave a coat on the surface, of a bright, 
yellowish brown colour ; If it do not, it is of an inferior kind, and should be rejected. 
Japan soy is deemed superior to the Chinese. It is worth, in bond, from 6s. to 7a. a 
gallon. It is believed to be extensively counterfeited. — {31ilburns Orient, Com .) 

SPELTER, a name frequently given to Zinc; w-hicli see. 

SPEIIMACETI {Get, .Jfallmth ; Fr. lilanc de Bcdeine^ Sperme de JSaleine } It, 
Spermaceti ; Sp. Esperma de BaUena ; Ilus. Spermazet)^ a product obtained from tho 
brain of the physeter macrocephalus^ a species of whale inhabiting the Southern Ocean. 
The brain being dug out from the cavity of the head, the oil is separated from it by drip¬ 
ping. The residue is crude spermaceti, of which an ordinary sized whale will yield 12 
liarrels. After being brought to England, it is purified. It then concretes into a white, 
crystallised, brittle, semitransparent, unctuous substance, nearly inodorous and insipid. 
On being cut into small pieces it assumes a flaky aspect. It is very heavy ; its specific 
gravity being 9*483. It is used in the manufacture of candles, in medicine, &c. 

Si^ICES (Ger, Spezereyeu; Du. Speceryen; Fr. Epiceries, Epices; It. Spezj\ Spe* 
zierie} S\i. Especias, Especertas; Port. Especiaria ; Ru«*. Ft anile korenja'). Under this 
denomination are included all those vegetable productions which are fragrant to the 
smell and pungent to the palate; such as cloves, ginger, nutmegs, allspice, &c. These 
will be found under their proper heads. 

SPIRIT OF WINE. See Alcohol. 

SPIRITS. All inflammable liquors obtained by distillation, as brandy, rum, 
geneva, whisky, gin, &;c., are comprised under this designation. The term British 
spirits is applied indiscriminately to the various sorts of spirits manufactured in Great 
Rriiain and Irelaad. Of these, gin and whisky are by far the most important. 

'i’he manufacture of spirits are placed under tlie surveillance of the excise, and a very 
large revenue is obtained from it. The act 6 Geo. 4. c. 80. lays doivn the regulations 
to be followed by the distillers in the manufacture, and by the officers in charging the 
duties. Tliis act is of great length, having no fewer tlian 151 clauses; it is, besides, 
exceedingly complicated, and the penalties in it amount to many thousand pounds. It‘^ 
would, therefore, be to no purpose to attempt giving any abstract of it in this place. 
F.very one carrying on the business of distillation must have the act in his possession, 
and be practically acquainted with its operation. 

1. Spirit Duties. Consumption of British Spirits in Great Britain and Ireland. —There 
are, perhaps, no better subjects for taxation than spirituous and fermented liquors, 
I'hey are essentially luxuries; and while moderate duties on them are, in consequence 
of their being very generally used, exceedingly productive, the increase of price which 
they occasion has a tendency to lessen their consumption by the poor, to whom, when 
taken in excess, they are exceedingly pernicious. Few governments, however, have 
been satisfied with imposing moderate duties on spirits ; but, partly in the view of 
increasing the revenue, and partly in the view of placing them beyond the reach of the 
lower classes, have almost invariably loaded them with such oppressively high duties 
as have entirely defeated both objects. The imposition of such duties does not take 
away the appetite for spirits ; and as no vigilance of the officers or severity of the laws 
has been found sufficient to secure a monopoly of the market to the legal millers, the 
real effect of the high duties has been to throw the supply of a large proportion of the 
demand into the hands of the ill left distiller, and to superadd the atrocities of the 
smuggler to the idleness and dissipation of the drunkard. 

During the latter part of the reign of George I„ and the earlier part of that of 
George II., gin-drinking was exceedingly prevalent; and the cheapness of ardent 
spirits, and the multiplication of public houses, were denounced from the pulpit, and in 

* The provinces of the Rio de la Plata have since been added. — ( Treas. Order^ 12th of March, 1828.) 
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fKe presentments of grand juries, as pregnant with the moet destructive consequences 
to the health and morals of the community. At length, ministers determined to make 
a vigorous eifort to put a stop to the farther use. of spirituous liquorsi, except as a 
cordial or medicine. For this purpose, an act was passed in 1736, tl|e history apd 
effects of which deserve to be studied by all who are clamorous for an Increase o/ the 
duties on spirits. Its preamble is to this effect: — “ Whereas the drinking of 
spirituous liquors, or strong water, is become very common, especially among people of 
lower and inferior rank, the constant and excessive use of which tends greatly to the 
destruction of their health, rendering them unfit for useful labour and business, 
debauching their morals, and inciting them to perpetrate all vices; and the ill conse- 
(jlienees of this excessive use of such liquors are not confined to the present generation, 
but extend to future ages, and tend to the destruction and ruin of this kingdom.” 'fhe 
enactments were such as might be expected to folloM'- a preamble of this sort. They 
were not intended to repress the vice of gin-drinking, but to root it fcut altogether. 
To accomplish this, a duty of twenty shillings a gallon was laid on spir«, exclusive of 
a heavy licence duty on retailers. Extraordinary encouragements wen at the same 
time held out to informers, and a fine of 100/. was ordered to be riqrously exacted 
from those who, were it even through inadvertency, should vend the sijnllest quantity 
of Spirits which had not paid the full duty. Here was an adt which m^ht, one should 
think, have satisfied the bitterest enemy of gin. But instead of the anticipated eflects, 
it produced those directly opposite. The respectable dealers withdrew from a trade 
proscribed by the legislature; so that the spirit business fell almost c itirely into the 
liands of the lowest and most profligate characters, wlio, as they had i othing to lose, 
were not deterred by penalties frovu breaking through all its provisions. The populace 
having in this, as in all similar cases, espoused the cause of the smd jglers and un¬ 
licensed dealers, the officers of the revenue were openly assaulted ii the streets of 
London and other great towns; informers were hunted down like wl d beasts; and 
drunkenness) disorders, and crimes increased with a frightful rapidity. •^Within 2 years 
of the passing of the act,” says Tindal, ** it had become odiotts and e%itempt{ble, and 
policy as well as humanity forced the commissioners of excise to mitigatf its penalties.” 
— {Continuation of liapin, vol. viii. p. 358. ed. 1759.) The same historian mentions 
(vol. viii. p. 390.), that during the 2 years in question, no fewer thanil2,(XX) persons 
were convicted of offences connected with the sale of spirits. J3ut no jpeftion on the 
)mrt of the revenue officers and magistrates could stem the torrcnl&f smuggling. 
According to a statement made by the Earl of Cholmondeley, in the Heme of Lords— 
{Timberland's Debates in the House of Lords, vol. viii. p. 388.), it appArs, that at the 
very moment when the sale of spirits was declared to be illegal, anm every possible 
exertion made to suppress it, upwards of seven millions of gallons^ were annually 
consumed in London, and other parte immediately adjacent I UIlde^ such circum¬ 
stances, government had but one course to follow — to givt> up the unequal struggle. 
I|j 1742, the high prohibitory duties were accordingly repealed, and such moderate 
duties imposed, as were calculated to increase the revenue, by iiureasing the con¬ 
sumption of legally distilled spirits. The bill for this purpose was vehemently opposed 
in the House of Lords by most of the bishops, and many other peei|||who exhausted 
all their rhetoric in depicting the mischievous consequences that wouS result from a 
toleration of the practice of gin-drinking. To these declamations it unanswerably 
replied, that whatever the evils of the practice might be, it was impmible to repress 
them by prohibitory enactments; and that the attempts to do so had ^en productive 
of far more mischief than had ever resulted, or coul(fl||i^xpccted to result, from the 
greatest abuse of spirits. The consequences of the ^*STOnge were highly beneflcial. 
An instant stop was put to smuggling ; and if the vice of drunkenness was not ma¬ 
terially diminished, it has never been stated that it was increased. 

But it is unnecessary to go back to the reign of George 11. for proofs of the impotency 
of high duties to take away the taste for sucli an article, or to lessen its Consumption. 
The occurrences that took place in later reigns, though they would seem to be already 
forgotten, equally decisive as to this question. 

Duties i’^reland, — Perhaps no country has suffered more from the excessive height 
to which duties on spirits have been carried than in Ireland. If heavy taxes, enforced 
by severe fiscal regulations, could make a people sober and industrious, the Itish would 
be the most sb of any on the foce of the earth. In order to make the possessvirs'of 
property join heartily in suppressing illicit distillation, the novel expedient was hero 
resorted to, of imposing a heavy fine on every parish, town land, manor land, or lord- 
ship in which an unlicensed still was found; while the unfortunate wretches found 
working it vvere subjected to transportation for seven years. But instead of putting 
down illicit distillation, these unheard-of severities rendered it universal, and filled tht 
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country with bloodshed, and even rebellion. It is stated by tlie Hev. Mr. Chlcliester, 
in his valuable pamphlet on the Irish Distillery Laws, published in 1818, that “the 
Irish system seemed to have been formed in order to perpetuate smuggling and anarchy. 
It has culled the evils of both savage and civilised life, and rejected all the advantages 
whicl\ they contain. The calamities of civilised warfare are, in general, inferior to 
those produced by the Irish distillery laws; and I doubt whether any nation of modern 
Europe, which is not in a state of actual revolution, can furnish instances of legal cruelty 
commensurate to those which I have represented.”;—( Pp. 92—107.) 

These statements are borne out to the fullest extent by the official details in the 
Reports of the Revenue Commissioners. In 1811, say the commissioners {Fifth Report, 
p. 19.), when the duty on spirits was 2s. 6d. a gallon, duty was paid in Ireland on 
6,500,361 gallons (Irish measure); whereas, in 1822, when the duty was 5s. 6d., only 
2,910,483 gallons were brought to the charge. The commissioners estimate, that the 
annual consumption of spirits in Ireland was at this very period not less than ten 
MILLIONS of gallons; and, as scarcely millions paid duty, it followed, that seven 

millions were illegally supjjlied; and “taking one million of gallons as the quantity 
fraudulently furnished for consumption by the licensed distillers, the produce of the 
unlicensed stills maybe estimated at six millions of gallons.^* — (75. p. 8.) Now, it is 
material to keep in mind that this vast amount of smuggling was carried on in the 
teeth of the above barbarous statutes, and in despite of the utmost exertions of the 
police and military to prevent it; the only result being the exasperation of the populace, 
and the perpetration of revolting atrocities both by them and the military. “ In 
Ireland,” say the commissioners, “ it will appear, from the evidence annexed to this 
Report, that parts of the country have been absolutely disorganised, and placed in oppo^ 
sitiun not only to the civil authority, but to the military force of the government. The 
profits to be obtained from the evasion of the law have been such as to encourage 
numerous individuals to persevere in these desperate pursuits, notwithstanding the risk 
of property and life with which they have been attended.” 

To put an end to such evils, the commissioners recommended tlxat the duty on spirits 
should be reduced from 5s, 6d. to 2s. the wine gallon (2s, 4d. the Imperial gallon), 
and government wisely consented to act upon this recommendation. In 1823, the 
duties were accordingly reduced; and the following official account will show what bus 
been the result of this measure ; — 

An AA;onnt of the Quantities of Corn Spirits made in Ireland, which have paid the Duties of Excise for 
Homo Consumption ; statinij the Rate of Duty paid, and also the Nett Amount of llovenuo received in 
each Year, since 1820. — (Furnished by the Excise.) 


Year*. 

Number of Gallon*. 

Rates per Imperial Gallon. 

Nett Amount of Rcrenue. | 

I8«l 

Imperial Me-ieurt. 
3,511,462 
2,910,483 

5«. 

£ 

905,111 

13 

d. 

3 

1822 

nitu». 

801,9^7 

IS 

H 

1825 
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5*. 7l<l. anti 2 j. -ild. 

619,271 

0 

3 

1824 

6,690,315 

Ditto. 

795,16.3 

H 

4 . 

1 182.-1 

9,2(>2,714 

Ditto. 

1*107,419 

!.'> 

7 ♦ 

182(3 

C,854,««>r 

2». )()d. 

963,172 

1.3 

1 

1827 

8,260,664 

Ditto. 

1,155,783 

1.5 

1 

1828 

9.957 A»03 

Ditto. 

1,404,646 

6 

8 

1829 

9,212,225 

Ditto. 

1,301,655 

1 

8 

1830 

9,00 4,.559 

‘It. lOrf., 5*., and 3 4i#. 

1,409,128 

3 

7 

lS3t 

8,710,672 

?>t. 4<i. 

1,151,.580 

7 

0 

18.52 

8,0,57,756 

Ditto. 

1,142,845 

9 

O 

1835 

8,168,596 
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1,360,769 

6 

H 

1854 

9.708,462 

3». 4<i. and ‘It. id. 

1,568,9.52 

3 

2 
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14 

8 
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Ditto. 
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2 
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1.3 

9 
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6 
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1841 
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10 
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1842 
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904,780 

0 
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1843 

3t. tid. and 2«. Hd. 
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18 

10 
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13 

0 
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1,013,856 

1 

8 
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11 

6 

1817 
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9 

n 

1848 
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941,889 

15 

8 

1849 

6,975,5,53 
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926,093 

1 

6 

18-jO 

7,408,086 
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8 

4 

IS.-il 

7,5,50,518 

Ditto. 


14 

8 

1852 

8,208,256 

Ditto. 

I.0943IW 

« 
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It may appear, on a superficial view of this Table, as if the consumption of spirits 
in Ireland had been nearly trebled in consequence of the reduction of the dluty in 1823 j 
but, in point of fact, it was not in any degree increased. The reduction of the duties 
substituted legal for illicit distillation, and freed the country from the perjuries and 
other atrocities that grew out of the previous system; but it would be wholly erroneous 
to say that it increased drunkenness. AVe have already seen that the commissioners, 
who had the best means of obtaining accurate information, estimated th« consumption 
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of spirits in Ireland, in i823, at ten millions of gallons; and when greatest, in 1838, 
15 years after, the consnpiption was only 12,296,342 gallons. No doubt, therefore, the 
measure deserves to be considered as having been in every point of view most success* 
fill. It will be seen that the increase of duty from 2s. lOd.to 3i. 4d., in 1830, per- 
ceptibly diminished the quantity of spirits brought to the charge ; and as it was found 
to give a considerable stimulus to illicit distillation, which had previously been nearly 
extinct, the duty was reduced to 2s. 4d. in 1835. The extraordinary decrease in the 
consumption of spirits after 1839, though in some degree, perhaps, ascribable to the 
addition of 4d. a gallon made to the duty in 1840, was no doubt principally owing to 
the exertions of Father Matthew, and the spread of temperance societies ; and notwith¬ 
standing the loss of revenue it occasioned, the change was certainly of great public 
advantage ; and provided it had been maintained, it is not easy to suppose that any 
thing should have occurred better fitted to improve the physical and moral condition of 
the people. The ill-advised addition of Is. a gallon made to the duty in 1842 was 
repealed in 1844^ for while it gave a stimulus to clandestine distillation, it pretty 
obvious it would not have added anything to the revenue, or given any additional 
impetus to the temperance movement. It remains to be seen what will be the effect 
of the additional duty of 8d. per gallon imposed in 1853. Probably it i.s too triflingto 
have much effect, though that is doubtful. 

Dutiss in Scotland. — The experience of Scotland is hardly less decisive as to this 
question. The exorbitancy of the duties produced nearly the same effects there as in 
Ireland. Mr. John Hay Forbes, formerly sheriff-depute of Perthshire, now one of the 
Lords of Session, staled in evidence before the commissioners, that, according to the 
best information he could c btain, the quantity of illegally distilled spirits annually 
])roduced in the Highlands could not amount to less than two millions of ^lions. In 
corroboration of this, he .stated that, in 1821, only 298,138 gallons were brought to 
the charge in the Highlands; and of these, 254,000 gallons were permitted to the 
Lowlands, leaving only 44,000 gallons for the consumption of the whole country- 
a supply which, we are well assured, wpuld hardly be sufficient for the demand of two 
modelately populous parishes. In a letter of Captain Munro of Teaninich to the 
commissioners, it i.s stated that, at Tain, where there are upwards of 23 licensed 
public houses, 7wt one gallon had been permitted from the legal distilleries for upwards of 
twelve moyiths," though a small quantity of smuggled whisky had been purchased at 
the excise sales, to give a colour of legality to the trade. The same gentleman thus 
expresses himself in another part of his letter:—“The moral effects of this baneful 
trade of smuggling on the lower cla.sses is most conspicuous, and increasing m an 
alarming degree, as evidenced by the multiplicity of crimes, and by a degree of in¬ 
subordination formerly little known in this part of the country. In several districts, 
such as Strathconun, Strathcarron, &c., the excise officers are now often deforced, and 
dare not attempt to do their duty ; and smuggled whisky is often carried to market by 


An Account of the Quantities of Corn Spirits made in Scotland, which have paid the Duties of Excise 
for Home Consumption ; stating the Rate of Duly paid, and also the Nett Amount of Revenue, re¬ 
ceived in each Year, since 


Year*. 

Number of Gallon*. 

Hate per Imperial Gallon. 

N*U Amount of Revenue, j 

1S21 

Impfrial Meaftirtt. 

2,.*8,5, »y.5 

C». 2rf. 

£ 

737,347 

9, 

3 

15 

d. 

IS 22 

2,22.5,121 

Ditto. 

680,369 

ll 

1S23 

2,.T(.5,2S6 

6«. 2<1. and 2«. 4M. 

666,843 

18 

6 

1S24 

4..1.50,.501 

2.. 4irf. 

624,137 

9 

9 

1S2.5 

.5.1)81,.550 

Ditto. 

717,872 

1 

4 

1S26 

.5,188,788 

2«. Kill. 

66.3,256 

16 

9 

IfiS’ 

4,7,52,119 

Ditto. 

672,460 

80y/j59 

6 

6 

1S28 

6.716,180 

Ditto. 

6 

7 

].S2'> 

5,777,280 

DiUo. 

818,172 

4 

2 • 

IS'O 

6,007,651 

2«. lOi., .5«., and 5«. 44. 

939,258 

6 

0 

J8.ll 

.5,700,6.89 

3». 4d. 

960,04J 

4 


IS.l^ 

5,40.5,4.59 

Ditto. 

9tH),906 

10 

0 

ISS.l 

6,I)H.S,.556 

. Ditto. 

998,0.51 

3 

3 

1H.14 

6,015,04.5 

Ditto. 

1,0t)7,505 
1,002,305 

10 

0 

18.15 

6,01.5,1.52 

Ditto. 

0 

10 

18.16 

6,620,826 

DUto, 

1,10.5,450 

3 

4 

18,17 

6,121,0.55 

Ditto. 

1,020,669 

18 

10 

1888 

6,251,711 

Ditto. 

1,04.3,180 

IK 

4 

1859 

6,188,.582 

Ditto. 

1,031,21.3 

10 

(I 

1840 

0,180,1.58 

3a. id. anti 3». Bd, 

1,087,949 

2 

11 

1811 

6,989.10.5 

3a. M. 

1,098,118 

1 

11 

1812 

6,.59.5,1K6 

Ditto. 

1,026,743 

13 

7 

181.5 

6,593,798 

Ditto. 

1,025,606 

1 

6 

1844 

6.922,918 

^ Ditto. 

l,OV\746 

16 

2 

1H4.5 

6,411,011 

Ditto, 

1,180,522 

1» 

0 

1S16 

6,975,091 

Ditto. 

1,278,660 

18 

6 

is 17 

6,193,249 

Ditto. 

1,132,463 

14 

4 

1S48 

6,548,190 

DUto. 

1,199,389 

9 

0 

1S1D 

6,1.56,003 

Ditto. 

1,264,696 

18 

f 

1850 

7,122,987 

Ditto, 

1,297,430 

18 

1 

18,51 

6,800,710 

Ditto. 

1,262,296 

16 

1 

1852 

. 7.172.Q15_ 

Ditto. 

1,314.869 

-X. 

4 


4K2 
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smugglers escorted by armed men, in defiance of the laws. In short, the Irish system 
is making progress in the Highlands of Scotland.” 

To arrest the progress of demoralisation, government, pursuant to the judicious advice 
of the commissioners, reduced the duties on Scotch to the same level as those on Irish 
whisky; and the consequence? were equally salutary. The subjoined official state- 
jnent shows the consumption and rate of duty since 1821. 

This tatilc sets the influence of the reduction of the duty in 1823 in the molt striking point of view, 
the conxuinption of duty-paid spirits having more than doubled in the course of two years, at the same 
time that iflifit distillation was all hut suppressed. The addition of Od. made to the duty in 1830 gave 
a check to the consumption, from which it did not speedily recover ; and revived, though happily to no 
great extent, the dorumnt energies of tho smuggler. The influence of the Ad. added to the duty in 1840 
was also most perceptible. Ami we much doubt whethei the addition of Is. a gall, to tlie duty made in 
the present year (1853) will not turn out to be a very ill-advised measure. Spirit drinking is, no doubt, 
much too frequent in Scotland ; but It will not be lessened by any increase of duty that gives a stimulus 
to smuggling. 

Duties in England. — Previously to the reduction of the duty on Irish and Scotch 
spirits, the duty on Englisli .spirits had been as high as lls» 8<i. a gallon. This high 
duty, and the restrictions under which the trade was placed, were* productive of tlie 
worst effects. They went far to enable the distdlers to fix the price of spirits, “and 
consequently” (we quote the words of the commissioners of excise inquiry) “to raise 
it much beyond that, which was sufficient to repay, with a profit, the cost of the manu- 
faeturo and the duty advanced to the Crown.” And, in proof of this, the commissioners 
mention, that in November 1823, “when corn spirits might be purchased in Scotland 
for about 2s. 3rf. a gallon, raw spirits could not be purchased in England for less than 
ds. 6d. ready money, and 4.s-. 9d. credit, omitting, in both cases, the duty.” In con¬ 
sequence of this state of things, the adulteration of spirits was carried on to a great 
extent in ]^ngland; and the large profits made by the smuggler occasioned clandestine 
importation in considerable quantities from Scotland and Ireland. To obviate these 
inconveniences, and at the same time to neutralise the powerful additional stimulus 
that the reduction of the duties in Scotland and Ireland would have given to smuggling, 
had the duties in England been continued at their former amount, the latter were 
reduced, in 182(), to Is. a gallon, facilities’being at the same time given to the 
importation of spirits from tho other parts of the empire. Many complaints have been 
made of the influence of this measure in increasing drunkenness; but nothing can be 
imagined more completely destitute of foundation. The commissioners estimated the 
consumption of British spirits in England and Wales, in 1823, at 5,(XX),000 gallons 
( Stipp. to Fifth Report^ p, 8.) ; and it appears from the subjoined account, that it 
amounted, for the year ending 5th of January 1844, to 7,724,058 gallons; producing 
3,02.'J,245/. of revenue; .so that, making allowance for the increase of population .since 
1823, and for the chock given to adulteration and smuggling, and considering, also, 
that the consumption of foreign spirits was not greater in 1843 than in 1823, it may 
be safely affirmed that the practice of spirit-drinking had not increased in England 
during the 20 years ending with 1844; nor has it since increased. No doubt, hov'^- 
ever, it is still li great deal too prevalent, and large sums of money are wasted by tire 
poor on gin, which had far better be expended on other things. But how much soever 
Acrount of the Quantities of Corn Spirits made In England, which have paid the Duties of Excise for 
' Home Consumption, stating the Hate of Duty paid, and also the Nett Amount of Revenue received in 
each Year, since the Year 1820. 


1821 

1822 

1823- 

1824 

182.5 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 

18.30 

18.31 

18.32 

18.33 
1831 
1835 

18.36 

18.37 
1838 
18.39 
1840 
1811 ., 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 
18.50 
1851 

,1852 


Years. 


Number of Gallons. 

Rate pet Imperial Gallon. 

Nett Amount of Revenue. 



4,12.5,618 

Ur Bid. 

£ 4. d. 

2,419,280 18 6 



4,694,0.5.5 

Wtto. 

2,719,.37 2 5 3 



.3,80.3,312 

Jlitlo. 

2,222,27.3 8 5 



4„392,6ll 

Ditto. 

2,567,378 3 6 



.3,65.5,2.32 

Ditto. 

2,055,027 4 5 



7,407,201 


%,592,.52l 13 1 



6,671,562 

Ditto. 

2,3.35,046 15 9 



7,759,687 ' 

Iliito. 

2,715,890 9 0 



7,700,766 

Ditto. 

2,695,268 2 0 



7,732,101 

7«. and 74. 6d. 

2,857,147 19 0 



7,4.34,047 

7r. 6if. 

. 2,787,767 12 6 

- 


7,281,900 

Ditto. 

2,730,712 10 0 



7,717,.303 

Ditto. 

2,«93;988 12 6 



7,644,301 

Ditto. 

2,866.608 11 4 



7,31.5,053 

Ditto. 

2,74.3,124 16 1 



7,875,702 

Ditto. 

2,963,388 5 0 



7,1.3.3,869 

Ditto. 

2,674,899 16 9 



7,930,490 

Ditto. 

2,973,908 5 0 



8,186,652 

Ditto. 

^69,952 6 0 



8,278,148 

7«. 6d. and 7«. lOd. 

3,183,865 1 a 



8,166,985 

7.. lOd. 

3,198,548 6 9 



7,956,05* 

Ditto. 

8,116,121 3 0 



7,724,058 

Ditto. 

3.025,244 17 8 



8,234,440 

Ditto, 

3,225,165 13 4 



9,076,.38l 

Ditto. 

3,554,916 17 10 



9,179,5.30 

Ditto. 

3,595,315 18 4 



8,409,165 

Ditto. 

3,287,771 12 6 



8,581,327 

Ditto. 

3,355,150 3 6 



9,053,676 

Ditto. 

3,.5.39,094 12 3 



9,331y512 

Ditto. 

3,64»V685 15 2 



9,59,5,368 

Ditto. 

.3,7.58,185 16 0 


J 

9,820,608 

Ditto. 

3.Sifi,4(l4 t6 0 
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we may deplore ttie prevalence of gin>drink!ng, we may be assured that the evil is not 
one that can be cured, or even mitigated, by increasing, to any considerable extent, 
the existing duties on spirits. Such increase would substitute illegitimate for legi¬ 
timate channels of supply j it would injure the public revenue j and diffuse among 
the populace the Idle, disorderly, and predatory habits that mark the character of 
the smuggler; and it would do all this without lessening in any degree tlie vice of 
drunkenness. 

Account of the Fot-clsin, Colonial, and Channel Island Spirits Imported into, Exported from, Retained 
for Homo Consumption In the U. K. &c.,ln the Year ended 5th Jan. 1853. 


—- 

Unltoil Kingdom. 

minntities 

imported. 

Quantities 
Retained for 
Home Con¬ 
sumption. 

Quantities 
exporteil 
as Mer- 
chandisc. 

Qur.nfities 
slopped as 
Stores. 

Quantities 
dell VI red 
for the U^e 
of the Navj. 

Quantities 
reniammg 
in Bond, 
in the 

IT. K.,.6|h 
Jan J 85,3. 

Hntn : 

OF BritUh possessions, vi*. — 

West Ini) In and Mauritius 

East India . . - - 

Foreign - - . - - 

All sorts 

•Hrnndy . - . - - 

(ivncva . . - - - 

Other foreign and colonial spirits - 
Spirits inlxiH.1 in bond _ - . 

Spirits of Heligoland ... 

Spirits of ihe Ubannel Islands (imported 
previously to 8 A 9 Viet. c. 63. which 
places those spirits under the excise) 

Total 

Prtuif Gath. 
.6,077.68.3 
307,403 

10.6,t.3R 

Proof Galli. 
2,7»5,.608 
46,468 
67.612 
96 

Proof Galt*. 
1/oO,625 
164,787 
188,886 
24.6.699 

Proof Gail*. 
t. 9,831 
2.6,068 
7y,-y28 
419 

Proof Gall*. 
152,013 
39,618 

Proof Galt*. 
4,859,86." 
1.60,19.3 
68,6.30 
4»,67S 

5,490,224 

3,9.69,1.62 

18.6,1.66 

30,682 

.3,991 

2,899,684 

1,924.39.6 

26,2.32 

11,967 

3,991 

6,859 

2.199,997 

1,223,074 

119,160 

19,.319 

48,728 

20.6,246 

104,883 

14,600 

8.3 

76 

191,6.31 

1,2.36 

5,1.3.3,370 
.3,199,.692 
6S,fi.3.3 
•62,261 
17,460 

3.%8 

9,1.09.50,6 1 4,872,118 1 3,512,268 

.324,888 

192.8f57 

8.174,574 


Trade in SpiriU. — 'So spirits mntlc in KitRlnml, Kcotlnntl, 
or Ireland snail be ronveyecl fVom Englanfl to .Srolland or 
lrclar<d, or from Scotland or Ireland to Knuiand, otherwise 
than in casks containioH in'miy ^.illong at the least, and in ves¬ 
sels of not lcrt» th.an,/?/ti/ ton« hinden. 

All persons whatsoever, not being licensed dl«llller*, recti¬ 
fiers, or compoundm, liaving more than twenty Kallons of 
Riiirits in their iiosiieiwion, shall he deemed dealers in spirits, 
Biul Rubicct to ine survey of (he officers of excise, and to hll the 
recuiatioiis, pennltiw., he. to which such persons are liable.— 
(G Ofo. 1. c. RO. sect. 122.) 

Dealers in Hrilish spirits are prohibited selling or having In 
their (Kissossion any luam British spirits, except spirits of wine, 
of any strength exceeding the strength of 2.7 fier cent, above 
Iiydrometcr, or of any strengtli lielow 17 per cent, under iiplro* 
meter proof, or any compounded spirit.s, except shrub, or any 
greater strength tlian 17 per cent,, under hydrometer, under 
pain of iorfcitinguU such spirits, with the casks, Ac. — Sect. 
121 . 

Dealers in foreign and British spirit* arc to keep them sepa¬ 
rate, in cellars, vaults, or oilier places specially flnt«>re<l for that 
iHirpose, under a heavy penalty j and anyjieriirsi mixing, sell¬ 
ing, or sending out anv Briilsh Ktiirits mixed with foreign or 
colonial spirits, shall forfeit lOO/. for every such offence.— 
Sect. I2ri. 

No retnller of spirits, or any other person licensed or un¬ 
licensed, shall sell or send out from his stock or custoily any 


quantity of spirits exceeding 1 gallon, uuless the same he ac- 
comnanfed by a true and lawful permit, under pain of forfeit¬ 
ing and any rectifier, eomitounder, or dealer in spirits, 

receiving the same into thoir stoi'lf, or allowing any one else to 
receive it, and any carrier, boatman, or other person know- 

a carrying the same, shall forfeit the sum of 201 il., with 
oat, horse, cart, Ac. used in tlie carriage. — Sect. IIG. 

No licence to be granted for retailing spirits within gaoit, 
hou.ses of correction, or workhouses for parish poor; nor are 
spirits to be used there, except modtrinally (irescrlbesl liy a re¬ 
gular physician, surgeon, or apothecary. IVnaliy for a first 
ollimce of thJ.s sort committed »>y gaolers, Ac., 100/,; a second 
Offence to be deemed a forfeiture of their office—Sect. 1.11. 

Persons AnniAritig rpiriVr to forfeit them and lOfi/.; and if I he 
penalty lie not immwbately i«ld, Uiey are to he committed to 
the house of correction for 3 months, or until paid. — (Sect. 

Any person is authorised to detain a hawker of spirits, 
and give notice to a ]H>ace officer, who is to carry the oirender 
before a Uiaticc. — Sect. 140. 

Any officer of excise, or other person employed In tlie excise, 
taking any sum of money or other reward (roiii, nr entering 
Into any collusive agreement with, any peison, to act contrary 
to his duty, to forfeit .5l)i)(., and be incapacit.itiid ; and any jier- 
son offering such reward or proposing such agreement, to for¬ 
feit 6001. — .SiHit. 

For the regulations as to the importation, &c, of foreign 
spirits, sec Bxanov, Gkhbva, and Hum. 


SPONGE (Ger. Schwnmm; Fr. Eponge; It. Spugna; Sp. Esponja)^ a soft, light, 
very porous, and compressible substance, readily imbibing water, and as readily giving 
it out again. It vs found adhering to rocks, particularly in" the Mediterranean Sea, 
about the islands of the Archipelago. It was formerly supposed to be a vegetable 
production, but is now classed among the zoophytes; and analysed, it yields the same 
pi'meiples as animal substances in general. The inhabitants in several of the Greek 
islands have been trained from their infancy to dive for sponges. They adhere firmly 
to the bottom ; ami are not detached without a good deal of trouble. The extraordinary 
clearness of the water facilitates the operations of the divers. Smyrna is the great 
market for sponge, live price varies from 6 to 16 piastres per oke for ordinary and 
dirty, and from 80 to 100 piastres per oke for fine and picked specimens. Sponge is 
also fished for in the Red Sea.—( lire's Dictionary ; Savary's Letters on Greece, Eng. cd. 
p. 109.; and private communications.'} 


About 20 miles S.E. from Napoli di Romania, ( Nauplla,) In the giilphof that name, Is the small 
town of Cranidi, the Inhabitants of which are the principal spongo-fishers of the Archipel.igo and 
Levant. The fishery is carried on partly by spearing, and partly by diving; the latter 8»*curing the 
sponge free from injury, which is not the case with the former. The Cranidiots are most exj)ert 
divers, and anecdotes approaching to the marvellous areiold of their feats. After the sponge is fished 
up, when perfectly free from sand, and dry, it is so very light that large pieces of It are moved with 
the slightest breath of air. It is customary, however, to Impregnate it with sand This ii, done bv 
stringing the sponges together^ and laying them on the sand to allow the ripple of the sea to slush them 
with the finest particles. They are then placed in heaps under piles of stones which press them 
closely together, so that they become when drV hard and flat, and have to be beaten and sifted. But 
though this be done, and though they are sometimes farther washed and sifted, they will, though appa¬ 
rently quite clean, weigh three or four times their original weight J It is, perhaps, needless to add tliat 
they are always sold by weight. (We are indebted (or these interesting details to the excellent art 
on Greece, by Mr, Consul Green, In the St^. to the Geographical Dictionary.) 




122^ SQUILL. — STARCH. 

Sponge (b used In surgery, and for a varielv of purposes In Ihe arts. It was formerly charged with a 
duty of I'd. pfr lb., which was repealed In 1845. In 1862, the imports and exports of sponge were 
respectively 299,541 and 106,775 lbs. 

SQUILL (Ger, Meerzwiebel; Fr, Scilte, Oignon marin; It. Scillat Cipolla marina; 
Sp. CehoUa albarranna,) or, as it is sometimes denominated, the Sea oniony is a plant with 
a large bulbous root, which is the only part that is used. It grow.s spontaneously on 
sandy shores in Spain and the Levant; whence we arc annually.supplied with the 
roots. They should be chosen large, plump, fresh, and full of a clammy juice : some 
ore of a reddish colour, and others white; but no difference is observed in the qualities 
of the two sorts. The root is very nauseous, intensely bitter, and acrimonious; much 
handled, it ulcerates the skin. The bulbs are brought to England preserved fresh in 
sand. The acrimony of the roots, on which their virtue depends, i.s partially destroyed 
by drying and long keeping, and is completely destroyed by exposure to heat above 
212®. Squill is one of the most powerful and useful remedies in the materia medica. 
(^Lewis's Mat, Med.; Thomson's Dispensatory,') 

STADE, a small city of Hanover, on the Schwinge, 22 miles W. by N. of Ham¬ 
burg, lat. 53® 36' 32" N., Ion. 9® 28' 34" E. It has very little trade; and would be 
quite unworthy of notice in a work of this sort, except for the circumstance tlult a toll 
or duty, charged by the Hanoverian government on goods conveyed up the Elbe to 
Hamburg, whether for consumption or transit, used to be charged at the castle of 
Brunshausen, contiguous to this town. 

All vcBsels bound for Hamburg had to h^ave-to (and tho-se of some countries to anchor^ in passing 
the guard-ship opposite to the castle, and send their papers, Including manifests, bills of lading, 
cockets, &c., on shore, that the duty, which was in general about 4 per cent, ad valorem, might be com¬ 
puted from them. This being done the ship was allowed to proceed, and the duty was paid at Ham¬ 
burg— (See art. Stade, in the last edition of this work.) 

On former occasions we expressed our surprise, “ that an obstruction of this sort should have been 
tolerated for so long a period. The duties fall heavily on certain descriptions of goods ; particularly on 
some manufactured articles; and are, at an average, decidedly higher than the duties charged in Ham¬ 
burg. They arc most objectionable, however, from their requiring many troublesome regulations to be 
complied .with ; the unintentional deviation from any one of which exposes the cargo to confiscation, 
and never fails to orca.sion a great deal of delay, trouble, and expense. As the principal part of the 
foreign trade of the Elbe is Jn our hands, we arc, of course, principally affected by the Stade toll; and 
considering tiie source of the nuis.mce. It is not a little astonishing it should not have been abated 
long ago. The sum which the Hanoverian government derives from the duties is but trifling compared 
with the injury they inflict on our trade ; it would, consequently, be good policy for the former to sell, 
and for tlie British government to buy, an exemption from so vexatious a duty j and few things would 
do more to extend our trade with Hamburg than the completion of an arrangement of this sort. We 
believe, however, that the negotiations which h.ave been for some time on foot with respect to this mat¬ 
ter are in a fair way of being brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that the merchants engaged in 
the trade to Hamburg may expect, at no distant period, to be relieved from the annoyance of the Stade 
duties.” 

This anticipation has been in some measure realised. By an agreement effected with Hanover In 
1841, the duties have been reduced,and placed on an improved footing; and British vessels, and those be¬ 
longing to countries having reciprocity treaties with Hanover, are no longer obliged to heave-to In passing 
the guard-ship at Brunshausen, but may proceed direct to Hamburg, and pay the duties in the toll- 
office in that city. These arc specified in the schedule annexed to a bulky paper laid before parlia¬ 
ment in 1844 ; but for some unknown, though certainly very bad reasons the duties are not computed, 
even in the translation of this paper, in English, but In German weights, measures, and monies, and 
are consequently unintelligible to 99 out of every 100 English merchants and ship-masters. We should 
have translated them had they not been too voluminous for insertion in this place ; and it is the less 
necessary as summaries of tl;jbm may readily be had in Hamburg. Still, however, this arrangement is 
merely an improvement of what is in its nature incurably bad. The toll on the Elbe is an outrage on 
all commercial nations; and instead of being modified, should b^wholly repealed. 

ST A lie H (Ger. Amidan; Fr. Amidon; It. Amodiy Amito ; Sp. Amidony Almidon; 
Rus. Kruchmnl), a substance obtained from vegetables. It has a fine white colour, and 
is usually concreted in longish masses; it has scarcely any smell, and very little taste. 
When kept dry,'it continues for a long time uninjured, though exposed to the air. It is 
insoluble in cold water; but combines with boiling water — forming with it a kind of 
jelly. It exists chiefly Mn the white and brittle parts of vegetables, particularly in 
tuberose roots, and the seeds of the gramineous plants. It may be extracted by pound¬ 
ing these parts, and agitating them in cold water; when the parenchyma or fibrous parts 
will first subside; and these being removed, a fine white powder, diffu.sed through the 
water, will gradually subside, which is the starch. Or the pounded or grated substance, 
as the roots of potatoes, acorns, or horse chesnuts, for instance, may be put into a hair 
sieve, and the starch washed through with cold water, leaving the grosser matters 
behind. Farinaceous seeds may be ground and treated in a similar manner. Oily seeds 
require to have the oil expressed from them before the farina is extracted. Potato starch 
goes a good deal further than wheat starch—a less quantity of it sufficing to form a 
paste of equal thickness with water. It has a very perceptible crystallised appearance, 
and is 'apparently heavier than common starclj. — ( Thomson's Chemistry; Ure's Dic¬ 
tionary, ) 

Starch was charged, down to 1834, with an excise duty of did. per lb.; but the injurious influ^ce of 
• the duty, the nett produce of which did not exceed 85,0(JOf., having been forcibly pointed out by the 
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Commissfoners of Revenue Inqiiiry, It was repealed In the eojiirce of the above year. In 1S33, duty was 
paid on 8,070,026 lbs. starch. The manufacture has since, howevei*, been greatly extended. 

STEAM VESSELS (Regulation op). 

Subjoined is an abstract of the Act 14 & 15 Viet. cap. 79. (7th Aug. 1851), for the 
regulation of steam navigation, and the boats and lights to be carried by sea-going 
vessels. 

Clause 1 . repeals the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 100., and II & 12 Vic. c. 81., except as respects penalties, and the 
certiHcates of tlie sufficiency of steam vessels issued by the Board of Trade. 

Naval Department qf the Board of Trade to aasitt in the Execution of this Act. — The persons from 
time to time appointed to assist the Board of Trad© in the execution of the Mercantile Marine Act of 
18,y;. and who are herein-after referred to as the Naval Department of the Board of Trade, shall assist 
the board in the execution of this Act. - § 2. 

Steam Vessels to be surveyed, — The owner of every steam vessel constructed or intended to carry 
passengers (except vessels which fall within the definition of foreign-going ships In the Mercantile 
Marine Act, 1850, and are employed irv the conveyance of the public malls or dispatches), shall cause 
such steam vessel to be surveyed twice at least In every year, at the times herein-after directed, by a 
shipwright surveyor and by an engineer surveyor appointed for the purposes of this Act by the Board 
of Trade, such shipwright surveyor in the case of an iron steam vessel being a person properly qualificil 
to survey iron steam vessels, and shall obtain a declaration of the sufficiency and good condition of the 
hull of such steamer, and of the boats .and other equipments thereof, required by this Act, and also, if 
tlie board so require, a statement of the number of passengers (whether deck passengers or other 
passengers) which such vessel is constructed to carry, under the hand of such snipwright surveyor, 
amt a declaration of the sufficiency and good condition of the machinery of such steamer under the hand 
of such engineer surveyor, and in such declarations It shall be distinguished whether such vessel is in 
construction and equipments adapted for sea service as well as for river or lake service, or for river or 
lake service only ; and when any such vessel is adapted for lake and river service only, such decla'-ation 
shall state tho local limits within which such vessel is in the judgment of tlie surveyor adapted for 
plying: and in the case of sea-going vessels the declaration of one of the surveyors slvall contain a 
atateinent that he is satisfied that the compasses have been properly examined and adjusted ; and such 
owner shall transmit such declarations to the lords of the said committee within 14 days after the dates 
thereof respectively. — §3. , 

Tnnes appointed for the Surveys _In all cases where the same may be possible, such surveys shall be 

made in tlic months of April and of October, and such declarations shall bo transmitted on or before 
the 30th of April and the 31 st of October respectively, or it the last preceding survey of any such steam 
vessel were not made in either of those months, then such survey shall be made and such declaration 
transmitted in tlio course of the .30 days next before the expiration of 0 months next after the date of 
the certifleato granted as herciu-after mcniloned upon the last preceding survey ; but if the owner of 
any such steam vessel as aforesaid be unable to liave the same surveyed in the month of April or of 
October, as the case may be, or in the course of such 30 days as aforesaid, either by reason of such 
vessel being absent from the TJ. K. duribg the whole of those periods respectively, or by reason of such 
vessel or the machinery thereof being under construction or repair, or of such vessel b-ing laid up in 
dock, or for any other reason satisfactory to the Board of Trade, then the owner of such steam vessel 
shall'have the same surveyed us aforesaid »s soon thereafter as psosiblo, and shall transmit such 
declarations to the said board within 14 days .ailer the date thereof, together with a statement of the 
reasons which have prevented tho survey of such vessel at the time before prescribed ; and the owner 
of every stU'h steam vessel in respect of which such declarations shall not have been tiansmitted at the 
times and in the manner herein directed shall, except in atiy case in which the survey of such vessel 
shall have bocu prevented as herein provided, forfeit aiul nay the sum of 10 s. for every day that the 
sending of such declaration is delnyea, and such sum shall be paid upon the issue of the certificate . 
herein-after mentioned, together with the fee herein-after mentioned, unless the Board of Trade think 
fit in any case to remit such forfeiture or any part thereof. — ? 4. 

Board of Trade to grant Certificates, and transmit Lists, to be put up at Custom Houses. — Upon the 
receipt of such declarations the Board of Trade shall register the same, and, if they are satisfied that 
tlio provisions of tins Act have been complied with, shall cause to bo transmitted to the master or owner 
of the steam vessel to which such declarations refer a-certificute, signed by one of the secretaries to the 
said board, or by some one or more of the members of the Naval Department of the Board of Trade, 
or the secretary to such department, that the provisions of the law with respect to the transmission 
of declarations in respect of such vessel have been complied with ; and such certificate shall be called 
a “ Sea going Certificate,” where, according to the declaration of the surveyor, such vesselis adapted 
for sea-service as well as river or lake service; and such certificate shall be called a ” River Certificate” 
where, according to sucli declaration, such vessel is adapted for river or lake service only, and shall 
set out the local limits within which such vessel Is to ply ; and where any such vessel is constructed to 
carry passengers, and the B. of T. think fit so to do, in order to prevent the over-crowding of such 
vessel with passengers, they shall insert in such certificate tho number of passengers, whether deck 
passengers or other passengers, which such vc 8 '.el is constructed to carry ; and the B. of T. shall from 
time to time transmit lists of the vessels in respect of which such certificates have been Issued to the 
officeis of customs in all ports in the U. K., who shall cause such lists to be put up in a conspicuous 
place in the custom house at each port. — 5 5. 

Board qf Trade may cancel Certificates, and require fresh Dectaralionj — The B. of T. may revoke 
and cancel such certificates in any case where they have reason to believe that the declarations of the 
sufficiency and good condition of the hull and machinery of any vessel, or either of them, have been 
fraudulently or erroneously made, or that such certificate has otherwise been issued upon false or erro¬ 
neous information, or where they have reason to believe that since the making of such declarations the 
hull or machinery of such vessel has sustained any injury, or is otherwise insufficient; and in every such 
case the B. of T. may, if they think fit, require the owner to have the hull or machinery of such vessel 
again surveyed, and to transmit a further declaration or declarations of the sufficiency and gpod con¬ 
dition thereof before re-Issuing any certificate, or granting a fresh one in lieu thereof; and.the B. of T. 
may at any time revoke any certificate, for the purpose of insetting in any certificate to be Issued in 
lieu thereof the number of passengers which the vessel to which such certificate relates is constructed 
to carry. — § 6. 

How lonii Certiflccftes to continue in force. — No certificate bearing date on any day between the Ist 
April and tiie l&th May in any year shall be held to be in force, for the purposes of this Act, alter I5th 
November following, and no certificate bearing date on any day between the 1st October and the I5th 
November following shall be held to be in force for the . purposes of this Act alter the I5th May follow¬ 
ing, and no certifica’e bearing date on any day not falling within the periods before defined shall be held 
to be in force after the expiration of 6 months from the date thereof, and no certificate shall be in foS^ 
after notice to the owner or master of the vessel to which the same relates by the B. of T. that they 
revoked the same provided always, that if^ny steam vessel shall have been absent from the U.'K. fw 
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the whole of April or October In any year, or the whole of the 30 days next before the expiration of G 
months from the date of the certidcate last granted In respect of such vessel, the certilieate previously 
granted to such vessel (if not expressly cancelled or revoked) shall continue in force till the return of 
such vesnel to the U. K., and for 21 days afterwards, — § 7. 

Ft-i's to he paid for Certificates. — The owner of every steam vessel requiring a certificate under this 
Act shall pay for every certificate granted by the B. of T. such sum as they shall appoint, not exceeding 
the sums following : — that is to say,— 

Wiiere the tonnHire of such Tesiiel does not exccetl 100 tons, a sum not exceeding 21 . 

Whoru siK-h tonnage exceeds I (M) Ions and docs not exceed 300 tons, a sum not exceeding 31. 

Where such tonnage exceeds 300 tons, a sum not exceeding 4/. 

And such fees, as well as such forfeitures as herein-before mentioned, shall be paid to the B. of T., or 
as they may direct, and shall bo applieil towards defraying the expenses Incurred In execution of this 
Act; and "the il. of T. may regulate the manner in which such fees and forfeitures are to be received, 
and in which th«*y are to be kept, and in wlilch tlicy are to be accounted for—§ 8 . 

Foraery of Declaration or Ccrtficate to he a Misdemeanor —Every person who knowingly and 
wilfully makes or assists in making a false or fraudulent declaration or certificate with respect to any 
vessel requiring a certificate under this Act, or who knowingly and wilfully forges, counterfeits, or 
fraudulently alters, or assists in forging, counteitefting, or fraudulently altering, any declaration or 
certificate required bv this Act, or any words or figures in any such declaration or certificate, or the 
signature thereto, tliall bo deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, or shall be liable, on summary conviction, 
to a jicnalty not exceeding 50/., or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, not exceeding 
1 motub. — § 9. 

Copy of Certificate to be placed in conspicuous Part of Vessel. — The owner or master of fevery steam 
vesscl'shall fotihwlth on receipt of tiny such certificate as aforesaid by him or his agent from the ». of T. 
cause the same or a true copy thereof, in distinct and legible characters, to bo put up in some conspicuous 
part of the vessel, so as to be visible to all persons on board the same, and shall cause it to be continued so 
put up so long as such certificate remains in force and such vessel is in-use, and in default such owner, 
or it he tan prove the default to have been caused by the master, such master shall for every offence be 
liable to a foi fidture or penalty not exceeding 10/— § 10 . 

Vesset not to proceed on her Voyage without Certificate. — It shall not be lawful for any steam vessel 
(other than a mail packet as aforesaid) to proceed to sea or upon any voyage or excursion with any pas- 
icimcrs oo board the owner of which has not transmitted to the B. of T. the declarations herein required, 
and the owner or master of which has not received from them a certificate that the provisions of tho 
law 111 that lospcct have been complied with as herein provided for, such certificate being a eertifleato 
applicable to tho voy*^ge of excursion on which such vessel is proceeding ; and no olficer of II. M. cus¬ 
toms bhail clear out any steam vessel (other than mail packet aforesaid) for sea or for any voyage or 
excursion, with p:v«sengers on board, or grant to the owner or master thereof any transire or other 
customs dot'uint'ut nei'cssary for the conduct thereof, unless upon the production of such certificate as 
afortisaid (being a ccrtliuiatc then in force) ; and if tho owner ormastci of any steam vessel (other than 
mail packet as aforesaid) proceed to sea or on any voyage or excursion, with any passengers on board, 
without having such certiflcato as aforesaid, or a true copy thereof in distinct and legibJe characters on 
ijoard, and put up lu some conspicuous part of the vessel (such certificate being a certificate then lu 
force), the owner thereof shall for such ollerice be liable to a penalty not exceeding 100 /., and the master 

of such vessel shall also ho liable to a further penalty not exceeding 20 /_ 11 . 

Penally on Owners^ H^c. for carrying more Passerigers than specified in Certificate. — If In any such 
certificate the number of passengers which the vessel to which such certificate relates is constructed to 
carry is stited, itsliall not bo lawful to curry on bo.ard thereof any greater number of passengers, whether 
deck jiasnengers or otlier passengers, than the numbers thereof respectively stated in such certificate ; 
and if llie owner or master or other pvrson in charge of any such vessel receive on board thereof, or 
if such vessel shall at any time have on board, any greater number of p.issengers, whether deck 
p.issoiigers or other passengers, than the numbers thereof respectively specified in such certificate, 
the owner or the master or other person having charge thereof shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 20 /., 
and shall also forfeit 5s, for every passengi t over and above the number so Sf>ecitied in the certificate as 
aforesaid —5 12 . 

Penalty on Persons forcing their Way onboard when Vessels are full. — If any person, after having 
been relused admission into any steam vessel by tl»e owner or person in charge thereof, or by any person 
in the cm> loy of the owner thereof, on account of such steam vessel being full, and after having liad tlie 
full amount of ids fare (if he has paid the same) returned or tendered to him, shall nevertheless persist 
ill attempting to enter the same, or if any person, having got on board any steam vossei, be requested, 
on the ,like account, by the owner or person in charge tlurcof, or by any person in the employ of tho 
owncr.'to leave such steam vessel before tho same has quitted ilie place at which such person got i»n 
board, and shall refuse so to do after having hail the full amount of his fare (if he has paid tho same) 
returned or tendered to him, then and in either of such cases «uch person shall for such offence forfeit 

and pay to the owner of, 8 ucii vessel any sum not exceeding 40s_5 

Penalty on Persons refusing to pay their Fares or to quit the Vessel. — If any person travel or 
attempt to travel in any steam vessel ttiat has been duly suiveyed in conformity with the provisions 
of this Act without having previously paid his fare, and with intent to avoid payment thereof, or if 
any person having paid liis fare for a certain distance knowingly and wilfully proceed in any such vessel 
beyond such distaiico without previously paying the additional fare for tho additional distance, and with 
intent to avoid payment thereof, or if any [lerson knowingly and wilfully refuse or neglect, on arriving 
at tho point to which he has paid his fare, to quit such vessel, every suoh person shall for every sucii 
olfcnce lorfeit and pay to the owner of such vessel a sum not exceeding 5s., .in addition to the fare pay¬ 
able by him.—5 14. 

Penalty on refusing to give Name ami Address. — Every person who, having committed any of the 
oilVnees mentioned in the last two preceding sections or either of them, refuses, on application of the 
nuKter of the vessel or other person lu the employ of the owner thereof, to give his name and address, 
or who on sucli application gives a false name or address, shall forfeit and pay to the owner of such vessel 
a sum not exceeding 29/_} 15. 

Power for Poard of Treuie to appoint and remove Shipwright Surveyors ^ S^c. — The B. of T. may from 
time to time appoint such number of fit and proper persons to be shipwright surveyors and engirfeer 
surveyors for the purposes of this Act, at such ports or places as they think proper, and may from time 
to time remove such surveyors, and may from time to time fix, alter, or vary the rates of remuneration 
to 1)0 received by such surveyors. — 5 IG. 

Survcyois'to make Returns of the BuiU^ ^c. qf Vessels. —The said surveyors shall make such returns 
from time to time to the B, of T, with respect to the butid, dimensions, draft, burden, rate of sailing, 
room for fuel, and the nature and particulars of machinery of tlie vessels surveyed by them, as shall bo 
reciuired by the said boaid ; and every owner, master, and engineer of any such vessel shall, on demand, 
give to such surveyors ail such information and assistance, with in his power as maybe required by them 
for the purpose of such returns: and every such owner, master, and engineer who, on being applied to 
for that purpose, wilfully refuses or neglects to give such information or assistance, shall be liable to is 
penalty not exceeding 6 /.— 5 17. 

Surveyors to act under Direction qf Ihc Boatd>f Trade .^ The said surveyors shall execute their dutlee 
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timler the dlfccilon of the B. of T,; and In the execution of »uch duties it shall be lawful for them to 
go on board any steam vessel at all reasonable times, and to inspect the same or any part thereof, or any 
of the machinery, boats, equipments, or articles on board thereof to which the provisions of this Act or 
any of the regulations to be made by virtue thereof apply, not unnecessarily detaining or delaying the 
vessel from proceeding on any voyage, and, if in consequence of any accident to any such vessel or for 
any other reason they consider it necessary so to do, to require the vessel to be taken Into dock for the 
purpose of surveying the hull thereof j and any person who hinders any such surveyor from going on 
board any such steam vessel, or otherwise impedes him in tlie execution of his duty under this Act, shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/. ^ } 18. 

Penalty on Surveyors demanding or receiving Fees unlavifuUy. — Every such surveyor who demands 
or receives, directly or indirectly, from tiie owner or master of any vessel surveyed by him under the 
provisions of this Act, any fee or remuneration whatsoever for or in respect of such survey, otlierwlse 
than as the agent, and by the direction of the B. of T., shall bo liable to a penalty not exceeding 501. at 
the suit of any person whomsoever. — § 10 . 

Iron Steamers to he divided by Water^tigU Partitions. — owner of every steam vessel built of 
iron, of 100 tons burthen or upwards, the building of which, shall have been commenced since the 2 Bth 
of August, 1846, and the owner of every steam vessel built of Iron of less burthen tlian ICO tons, the 
building of which shall have commenced after the passing of this Act, except vessels used solely as steam 
tugs, shall cause the same to be divided by transverse water-tight partitions, so that the fore part of the 
vessel shall be separated from the engine room by one of such partitions, and so that the after part of 
siicli vessel shall be separated from the engine room by another of such partitions; and it shall not be 
lawful for the officers of H. M. customs, or for any other person, to grant a certificate of British registry 
to, or to clear out or grant a transire to, or allow to proceed to sea, any iron steamer of 100 tons burthen 
or upwards, built 'since the said 28th of August, 1846, or to any iron steamer of less burthen than 100 
tons built after the passing of this Act, except us aforesaid, unless the same be divided as afoiesaid ; and 
if any steamer required to be so divided proceeds to sea without being so divided, the owner siiall bo 
liable to A penalty not exceeding 100 /. — } 20 . . 

Steam Vessels to carry Safely Valves out of Control of Engineer. — After the .^Ist March, 1852, it shall 
not be lawful for any steam boat, of which 'surveys are required by tlie provisions of lliis Act, to go to 
sea, or to steam upon the rivers of the U. K., witliout having a safety Vtulve upon each boiler, free from 
the care of the engineer, and out of his control and interference; and such safety valve shall be deemed 
to be a necessary part of the machinery, upon the sufficiency of wliich the engineer surveyor is to report 
as herein provided. —§ 21. 

Sea-eoing Vhseli to be provided with Boats. — No decked vessel, except vessels used solely as steam 
tug.s, simll proccod to sea from any port or place in the U. K. unless it be provided, according to its 
tonnage, with bo.ats duly supplied with all rcmiisites for their use, and not being fewer in number nor 
less in their cubic contents than tiie boats the number and cubic contents of which are specllicd in tl>e 
following table; provided that the siud limits of dimension be not considered applicable to vessels en¬ 
gaged in the whale fishery; 



Noit. — In tpe case of steam vessels, two paddle-box boats may be substituted for any two of the boats In Column 3. 


And no such vessel carrying more than ten passengers shall proceed to sea unless, in addition to the 
boats lioreln-before required, It also be provided with a lifeboat furnished with all requisites for use, or 
unless one of Its boats hereln-before required be rendered buoyant after the manner of life boats; and 
no such vessel shall proceed to se.a with passengers as aforesaid unless it also be provided with two Jifo 
buoy.s, to be kept ready for immediate use; provided, that the enactments with respect to boats and iilo 
buoys lierein contained shall not apply in any case in which a certificate has been duly obtained under 
sect. 9. of 12 & 13 Viet. c. 33. — j 22 . ‘ 

No Steanwr to proceed to Sea without being provided with a Hbse and Signals _ No steam vesse?, except 

vessels used solely as steam tugs, shall proceed to sea unless it be provided with a hose adapted for the 
purpose of extinguishing fire In any part of the vessel, and capable of being connected with the engines 
of Uie vessel, nor, if carrying passengers, without being provided with the following means of making 
signals of distress, that is to say, 12 blue lights, or 12 port-fires, and I cannon, with ammunition for at 
least 12 charges, or, in the discretion of the master or owner of such vessel, with such other means of 
making signals as shall have been previously approved by the B. of T, — $ 23. 

Penalties on Masters, ^c. neglectiim to provide Boats, _If any such steam or other vessel as afore¬ 

said proceed to sea without being provided with such boats and other equipments as are required for 
such vessel, or if any of such boats or other equipments be lost or rendered useless In the course of the 
voyage through the wilful fault or negligence of the owner or master, or if lu case of any of such boats 
or life buoys being accidentally lost or injured in the course of the voyage the master or other person 
having charge of the vessel wilftilly neglect to replace or repair the same on the first convenient oppor¬ 
tunity, then and in every case where the owner shall appear to be in fault he shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 100 /., and in every case where the master or other jierson having charge of the vessel shall 
io he In fault he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 604 — 5 24. 

, Qin^rs of Customs not to clear out Vessels notcomplyir^ with the above Provisions.’— It shall not be 
mwiui for any officer of customs to clear but, or to grant a transire to, or Allow to proceed to sea, any 
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•team or other vessel, unless the same is provided with such boats and other equipments as are required 
for swish vessel; and in any case In which'any vessel is delayed by reason of non-compliance with any of 
the provisions herein-before contained the tide-waiter left on board shall be maintained at the expense 
of the master or owner of such vessel until such provisions are complied with. — § 2»- 

Adnnralty to make Reeutations a» to Admiralty shall from time to time make regula¬ 

tions requiring the exhibition of such lights, by suoh classes of vessels, whether steam or sailing vessels, 
within such places and under such circumstances as they think fit, and may from time to time revoke, 
alter, or vary the same, and they shall cause such regulations to be published in the London Gazette, 
and to be otherwise publicly made known, aud such regulations shall come into operation on a day to 
be named in such Gazette, and they shall cause such regulations to bo printed, and shall furnish a copy 
thereof to any owner or master of a vessel who applies for the same, and production of the Gazette 
containing such regulations shall be sufficient evidence of the purport and due making thereof; and all 
owners and musters or persons having charge of vessels shall be bound to take notice of the same, and 
shall, so long as the same continue in force, exhibit such lights, and no others, at sucli times, witinn 
such places, in such manner, and under such circumstances as are enjoinedIjy such regulations ; and in 
case of default the master or other person having charge of any vessel, or the owner ol such vessel, if it 
appear that he was in fault, shall for each and every occasion upon which such regulations are infringed 
forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 20/. r provided always that all regulations made by the Admit alty, 
under the autnority of the said recited Acts or either of them, and in force at the passing of this Act, 
together witli the penalties applicable thereto, shall continue and be in force as if tlie same had been 
made under this Act, until the same be revoked. — J 20. 

Rolea to be observed by Vessels passing each othet\ — Whenever any vessel proceeding in one direction 
meets a vessel proceeding in another direction, and the master or other person having charge of either 
sucli vessel perce ves that If both vessels continue their respective courses they will pass so near as to 
involve any risk of a collision, he shall put the helm of his vessel to port, so as to pass on the port side 
of the other vessel, due regard being had to the tide and to the position of each vessel with respect To 
the dangci s of the channel, and, as regards sailing vessels, to the keeping of each vessel under command i 
and the master of any steam vessel navigHtIng any river or narrow channel shall keep as far as is 
practicable to that side of the fairway or mid-channel thereof which lies on thcstarboaiu side of such 
vessel; and if the master or other person having charge of any steam vessei neglect to observe these 
regulations or either of them, he shall for every such ulfenue be liable to a penalty not exceeding 50/ 
— 5 27. 

Owners not entitled to Compensation in certain Cases of Collision. — If in any ease of a collision 
between 2 or more vessels it appear tlwxt such collision was occiisioned by tlie non-observance eitlier of 
the foregoing rules with respect to the passing of steamers or oT rules to be made by the Admiralty with 
respect to the exlubiiion of lights, the owner of the vessel by which any such rule has been infringed 
shall not be entitled to recover any recompenco whatsoever for any damage sustained by such vessel in 
such collision, unless it appears to the court before which the case is tried that the circumstances of the 
case were such as to justliy a departure from the rule ; and in case any damage to peison or property be 
sustained in consequence of tlie non-observance of any of the said rules, the same shall In all courts of 
justice be deemed, in tlie absence of proof to the contrary, to have been occasioned by the wilful default 
of the master or other person having the charge of such vessel, and such master or other person shall, 
unless it appears to the court before which the case is tried that the circumstances of the case were such 
as to jubtiiy a departure from the rule, be subject iii all proceedings, whether civil or criminal, to tlie 
legal consequences of such default. — § 28. 

Accidents to be reported to Board of rrm/t’. — Whenever any steam vessel (other than a ship of war) 
has sustained or caused any accident occasioning loss of life or any serious Injury to any person, or has 
received any material damage aflfeciing her seaworthiness or efllclency either in lier hull or in any part 
of her machinery, the owner, master, or other person having the charge of such vessel shall, wiUun 24 
hours after the happening of such accident or damage, or a.s soon tlieroalter as possible, iransmit thrnngh 
the post office to tlie D, of T. by letter signed by stich master or other person, a report of suen accident 
Or damage, .and the probable occasion thereof, stating the name of the vessel, the port to which site be¬ 
longs, and the place where she is ; and if such imaster or other person neglect so to do ho shall lor such 
otteiice be llablo to a penalty not exceeding 50/. — § 29. 

Notice to be given of apprehended Loss qf Steam Vessels.'^ If the owner of any steam vessel have 
reason, owing to tlie non-appearance of such vessel, or to any other circumstance, to apprehend tliat 
such vessel, has been wholly lost, he shall as soon as conveniently may be send notice thereof in like 
manner to the IJ. of T., and if he neglect so to do vvithin a reasonablo time he shall for such olt’cnce be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 50/. — § 30- 

Board of Trade may send Inspectors on board Vessels whenever necessary. — The B. of T. may from 
time t(Mime, whenever it seems expedient to them so to do, appoint any of the surveyors to be appointed 
lOyahem as aforesaid, or any other fit person, as an inspector, to go on board any ship or vessel, to 
report to them whether the provisions of this Act, or the regulations made under or by virtue of this 
Act, have been compiled with, and also whether the hull and machinery of such vessel, if the same 
be a itoain vessel, are sufficient and in good condition, or to report to tliem upon the nature and causes 


of any accident or damage which such vessel has sustained or caused, or is said to liuve sustained or 
caused— } .11- 

Powers ef Inspectors. — It shall be lawful for any such inspector, .ind also for any person being a 
member pt the naval -department of the B. of T., to go on board any steam vessel at all reasoiiiible 
times, and to inspect tiie same or any part thereof, or any of the machinery, boats, equipments, or 
articles on board thereof to which the provisions of this Act or any of the regulations to be made by 
virtue thereof apply, not unnecessarily detaining or delaying the tessel from proceeding on any voyage ; 
and in nil cases of accident or damage such inspector or other person may make such inquiries, ,ind 
require answers or returns thereto, as to the nature, circumstances, and causes of such accident or 
damage, as he thinks fit, and may, by summons under his hand, require the attendance of nil Versons 
whom he thinks fit to call before him upon any question or matter connected therewith or relating 
thereto, and may administer oaths, and examine such persons upon oath, and may require and enforce 
the production upon oath of all log books, accounts, agreements, or other papers or writings in anywise 
relating to any such matter as aforesaid, or in lieu ot requiring and administering an oath may retire 
any person to make and subscribe a declaration of the truth of the matters respecting which he has 
been exaniliied or interrogated: provided that no person shall be required, in obedience to any summons 
flrom audi inspector or other person, to travel more than 10 miles from his actual abode at the time of 
receiving such summons, unless such reasonable allowance for expenses in respect of his attendance to 
give evidencaskad of his journeys to and from the place where he may be rMoired to attend for that 
purpose be nqade and tendered to him as would be allowed to any witnebs attending on subpoena to give 
evidence before any of H. M. courts at Westminster; and in case of any dispute as to the amount of sucli 
expenses the same shall be referred by such inspector, or other person, to one of the masters of H. M. 
court of Queen’s Bench, and such master shall, on a request made to him for that purpose’under 
the haiHl of such iasp^tor or other person, ascertain and certify the proper amount of such expenses. 

Penalty for obstructing Inspectors — If any person wilfully impede such inspector or other person in 
the execution of any part of his duty, whether on board any snip or vessel or elsewhere, every person so 
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offending, and all persons, aiding and assisting therein, mejr be seized and detained bjr such irapeotor or 
other person, or by any persons called liy him to his assistance, until such offender can be ednvenientiy 
taken before some justice of the peace or other officer having proper jurisdiction •, and every such 
offender, and also every person who refuses to attend as a witness before any such inspector or other 
person, when required so to do, in the manner hereby directed, or wiio refuses or neglects to make any 
answer, or to give any return, or to produce any document in his possession, or to’'make«r subscribe 
any declarations which such inspector or other person is hereby emi»owered to require as aforesaid,' 
tliall for each offence he liable to a penalty not exceeding .U — § 33. , 

The rest of the clauses relate to the legal proceedings which may bo carried on under the Act. 

STEEL (Fr. Acier; Ger. Stahl; It. Acciajo; Lat. Chalyhs; Ilus; Stal; Span. 
Acero; Sw. is iron combined with a small portion of carbon ; and. has been, for 

that reason, called carburetted iron. The proportion of carbon has not been ascertained 
with much precision. It is supposed to amount, at an average, to part. Steel is 
so hard as to be nnmalleable while cold; or at least it acquires that property by being 
immersed, while ignited, in a cold liquid 5 for this immersion, though it has no effect 
upon iron, adds greatly to the hardness of steel. It is brittle, resists the file, cut*, 
glass, affords sparks with flint, and retains the magnetic virtue for any length of time. 
It loses this hardness by being ignited, and cooled very slowly. It ls\inaHeable when 
• red hot, but scarcely so when raised to a white heat. It may be hammered out into 
much thinner plates than iron. It is more .sonorous; and its specific gravity when 
hammered is greater than that of iron — varying from 7*78 to 7 84. Steel is usually 
divided into 3 sorts, according to the method in which it is prepared ; as natural steely 
sted of cementation^ and cant steeL The latter is the most valuable of all, as its texture 
is the most compact, and it admits of the finest polish. It is used for razors, surgeon’s 
instruments, and similar purposes. Steel is chiefly employed in the inanvifacture of 
swords, knives, and cutting instruments of all sorts usbd in the arts j for which it is 
peculiarly adapted by its hardness, and the fineness of the edge which may be given to 
it. —( Thomson's Chemistry ; and see Irok.) 

S'J’ETTIN, a city of Prussia, on the left bank of the Oder, about 36 miles from its 
mouth,-in lat. 53° ‘i3' 2(y' N., long. 14° 33' E. It is well built, strongly fortified, and 
had, in 1846, a population of 41,673. 

Stettin is the scat of an extensive and growing commerce ; and is now, indeed, the 
principal port of importation in Prussia. She owes this-distinction mainly to he,r 
situation. The Oder, which flows through the centre of the Prussian dominions is 
navigable as far as llatihor, near the extreme, southern boundary of Pru.ssian Silesia •. 
and is united, by means of canals, with the Vistula, the Elbe, the Spree, I’^c. Stettin 
is, consequently, the principal emporium of some very extensive and flourishing coun¬ 
tries ; and is not only the port of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Breslaw, &c., but also of 
Berlin; A railway from the latter to Stettin has been completed. Hence, at the 
proper seasons, its wharfs are crowded witliTighters that bring down the produce -of the 
different countries traversed by the river, and bring back colonial products, and other 
articles of foreign growth and manufacture. Vessels of considerable burden, or those 
drawing above 7 or 8 feet water, load and unload, by means of lighters, at the mouth 
of the river, at Swinemunde, the outport of Stettin, on the east coast of the isle of 
Usedom, in lat. 53° 55' N., long. 14° 15' 15" E. Formerly there were not more than 
7 feet water over the bar adjacent to Swinemunde; but the harbour of the latter has 
recently been so much improved, by the construction of piers and breakwaters, dredg¬ 
ing, Stc., that it is now the best on the Prussian coast, and admits vessels drawing 
from 18 to 19 feet water. A light-house has been erected at the extremity of the 
eastern pier. Stettin is a free port; that is, a port into and from which all sorts of 
goods may be imported and re-exported free of duty. If goods brought through the 
Sound be imported at Stettin, and entered for home consumption in the Russian states 
they are charged with 2^ per cent, less duty than if they had been imported through 
any other channel.. This is intended to reimburse the merchant for the Souhd duties 
and to encourage importation by this direct route in preference to that carried on 
through Hambmg and Embden, There is a great wool fair in the mouth of June 
each year. 

Monies, JVeights, and Measures, same as afDantzic, which see. The Bank of Berlin has a branch nt 
Stettin, andihere is also an Insurance office. 


Safgorit. The princIpiU articles of import at 
*»•*»>■» rojfte,<tye>wotjds, wine, iron, and hardware, 
oil, tallow, eo^i and cotton f{oods, herrings, spirits, Hn>.eed, 
^1, salt, ate. The principal exports are com, especially wheat; 

speller. Umber, kc,; bones, , inangone •, 

Duet patfi ^ uU frivUtgei Keisf/e. 

Swinemunde on vessel*'arrlrlng taad de> 


Per last of 4,000 lb. 

1. With cargo, entering the harbour • 

' leavinu . ■ S 

S. With ballast or without, entering the har- 

- ’ "l ® ♦ 

8. Narigatlon duesofalTvesseuf*^^ - 6 4 

a, with rargoea - . - . - 1 4 

A, — ballast . . ' , -or 

under last* dav only half dues. 
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«i, irhcn <hey leave the roa<l«, without havlnff (iteotwofM or 
Ijwleii my part of the cargo; or without alterinit the papers, 
they pay i)o harlwur dues. . 

h, when they are changing papers, fi ri. 4 $.g. pet Iasi, once. 
c, when tbor di»« hargo or load, «ther Cargo w'haliaat, they 
have to pny either 12 rd. 8 *. ff, or 6 rd. 4 «. g. per last once. 

H, when they discharge and load a cargo the whole harbour 
dues. 

«, wlien the 10th part of the cargo of a vessel is laden and not 
Biirnassed, they pay for such pan only the dues as stated 1., 
with li rd. 8 *<g. once.’ 

PiMage. 

From Stettin to S«4nemundel ,■ o > 

a winemunde to Stettin J “P *0 2 r. dollars. 

' from 11-20 _ 3 — 

.- 21..30 — 3.J 

— .11.40 — 4 _ 

— 41 up to I5U ta&U 
and upwards, for each 10 lasts, \ dollar more. 

Ships of more than 150 lasu burden, to pay the same dues as 
tho.« of HI to 1.50 lasts. 

Stettin Is the principal shipping port In the Prussian do¬ 
minions. In |g49 there helongeo to the port .3.19 ships (ex 
coasters under 40 tons) of the agg burden of 81,777 tons, being 
about (rd part of tbc sblpping oelonglng to Pruiwla. 

I’orl /hgii/atlons.—Ail vesseU are prohiblteii entering Swine- 
mundo, iioless forced by stress of weather, without previously 
heavmg to for, and receiving a pilot on board, liut when 
compelled to enter without a (Ulot, the master is to observe the 
Signals made ftrom the beacon erected on tb« eastern and western 
mules an follows . — 


' Ifoiice. 

f. Mfhen pilots cannot put to sea, and captains of ships arc 
fnevertheless resolved to enter the harbour, a red Hag will 
be hoisted on the direction beacon of the eastern mole. 

2. The captains will then 4teer until they fidd themselves. 

S.E. by S. on the compass, from the lighthoust* placeil on the 
utftiost point cf the east mole, taking care to keep (lie ouier- 
most great white buoy, situate on tlie end of ihe we-toru 
ground in a depth of 16 feet, on the starbonid, and the next 
black buoy, in an oblique line towards the lighthouse, on tlie 
larboard. » 

3. Jn that situation of the vessel the two new beacons c.tvit 
themselves In the direction of S.S. E., and this course, keeping 
the two beacons compietelv covered, tbe captains sail Into the 
port up to the seconci landing berth of the eastern mole, four 
cnblea* 1 ‘ngth lioyond tlte liglithousc, keeping otf the mole half 
a cable's length. 

4. At that place, the captains taking care to remain a little 
South, are exiiecied py the pilots to go on board ot tiieir vessi U. 

6. On entering the port all the white buoys are to remain on 
the stariioard side of die vessel (see V.) 

6. P’or facilitating the finding and keeping the direrU-ms 

given In thbi instruction In case the tiuoys should li.ive hceu 
removed hy sea. or taken up on account of the advanced ,se.i- 
son, signals wilt be given with a red flag from the direction 
beacon on the eastern mole. * 

7. The captains must follow the signals in so far as to steer, 
to that |>art whore the fiaif is hoisted perpendicularly. 

8. Should there be no pilot at sea, and no flag hoisted on the 
beckoning beacon, ihe captains must not attempt to enter the 
]>ort at all, but eltlier anchor in the roads or reitiditi at sea. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles Exported from the Port of Stettin, dis¬ 
tinguishing the Exports to Great Britain, in each Year from 1847 to 1840, botl> inclusive. 




1847. 

[ 1818 . 

1 1849. 

ArtlclcB. 


Quantities. 


1 QuantiticSs 


1 Quantities 

Total 

Value, 



To 

Britain. 

Total. 

Value. 

To 

Rrlutin.' 

Total. 

Valul. 

To 

Britain. 

Total, 





£ 



£ 



£ 

Hones 

f centnon, 

3,2.3." 

/ .3,2.33 

1 12,<1.8.5 

1 2,080 


8,.38.8 

1,800 


7,9.3,S 

1,712 

Hooks, printed 

- centner. 


2,.3'.,5 

60.000 


.542 

1 ,6*0 


478 

2,.391 

Hrandy 

Cotton goods 

• 


10,678 

9,670 


10,819 

4,6.50 

.3,07.5 

10.3,8.31 

45,.IS7 



790 

5,520 


151 

.3,311) 


96 

I,78'2 








18,800 




Fhiiir 

• — 

8,71,3 

13,19V 

12,7.30 

24,7.32 

39,262 

5,73.8 

6,054 

3,102 


- schefibb 

81.77.3 

42,808 

12,270 

28.5,622 

297 ,.397 

42,480 

391,280 

407,1.31 

58,021 



3,18.5 

6,093 

1 ,2(Ht 

70,9.51 

70,951 

7,100 

248,098 

218,098 

23,20S 



5,728 

14,691 

6,720 

64,967 

66.728 

13,.360 

52,00.3 

60,64.5 

11,977 

«^b%at : 



271,42- 

116,420 

62.710 

2.32,11) 

39,780 

65,77.3 

215,198 

.3.5,769 

- —. 

357,675 

440,327 

251,MO 

424,94.3 

435,29.3 

149,240 

600,000 

606,171 

192,26.'. 

Iron or all kinds 

- conincn 


2,0.32 

10,070 


1,115 

1,4.30 


1.061 

1,2.8.5 

1 Linen. r;iw Ac blenched ~ 


1.29.0 

15,.300 


269 

4,800 


226 

.3,2.3'^' 




.3,612 

5,430 


1,017 

7.30 

69,016 

.3.66<i 

2,679 



52;506 

52,306 

13,150 

22,48.3 

22,18.3 

4,280 

71,366 

1.3,026 

Oil, rape • 


4,.347 

31,713 

53,.500 


6,174 

6,400 

2,8.50 

3,6.38 

4.188 

Fur wares 

Seed; — 

— 

“ 

‘ 

28,3 

6,000 

2,620 


32.3 

4,800 



Clover 


277 

4,.3O,0 

6,760 

353 

2,042 

170 

2,118 

.3,090 




14,240 

7,170 


,39 

20 

100 

2.36 

.3,108 




OGO 

71,600 


762 

95,000 


292 

42,139 

Speller 

Wood; — 

- 

83,.567 

162,716 

140,620 

' 43,928 

47,0.30 

34,800 

120,211 

1.34,199 

98,909 



3,343 

202 ,'i?6 

11,7.50 

6,865 

44,765 


r 6,1.31 

28,2.36 

1 

FiSnks • 


6,89.3 

.57.627 

28,600 

4,.581 

22,010 


1 82 

46.96.5 

( 



17,1 fia 

40,8.38 

10,900 

7,571 

; 7,574 

• 69,510 

} .3.000 

.3,1106 

[no,.52.5 



92,.340 

150.282 

44,200 

6.416 

21,866 

1 12,H7 

.39,075 



29,168 

52,.365 

30,800 

9,119 

14,112 


1 1.3,101 

20,1.57 

1 

Staves 


8,758 

29,076 

40,600 

1,782 

[ 7,1.31 


L <1/191 

12,741 

Wool and woollen irarne cwu. 


.3,100 

1 40,620 

6.5 

1 1,21 >9 

2.3,610 


.509 

7,487 

19,066 

(Hirer articles 

. value 

■ 

- 

28,5'20 

- 

1 ■ 

21,510 

- 

- 

Tot’ll value 

- £ 

401/770 

• - 

1,027.840 

295,800 

i - - 

.552,9.50 

440,722 

- - 1 69l,47.sl 


STOCKHOLM, the capital city of Sweden, .situated at the junction of the lake 
Maelar with an inlet of the Kaltic, in lat. 59° SCV 31'' N., Ion. 17° Sd' E.; a well-built 
handsome city. Population in 1851, 93,070. The entiance to the harbour is intricate 
and dangerous, and should not be attempted without a pilot; but the harbour itself 
is capacious and excellent, the largest vessels lying in safety close to the quays. Stock¬ 
holm possesses from a third to a half of the foreign trade of Sweden ; but this is confined 
within comparatively narrow limits. The government has long been accustomed to 
endeavour to promote industry by excluding foieign products j latterly, however, this 
system has been considerably relaxed, with great advantage to the trade of the country, 
and the well-being of the people. « Iron, timber, and deals form ihe great articles of ex¬ 
port. Swedish iron is of very superior quality, and is rather extensively used in Great 
Britain ; the imports of it amounting, in ordinary years, to about 16,000 tons exclusive 
of 6O0 tons of steel. In addition to the above leading articles, Stockholm exports 
pitch, tar, copper, &o. The timber is inferior to that from the' southern ports of the 
Baltic. The imports principally consist of colonial products, cotton, dye stuffs, salt, 
British manufactured goods, hides, fish, wine, brandy, wool, fruit, &c. In seasons of 
scarcity corn is imported, but it is generally an article of export. 
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PilolaBe, — Vessel* bound for Stockholm take a pilot at the small island of Oja. Lnnds-hort light¬ 
house is erected o«i the'southern extremity of this island, in lat- 68® 4V 80'' N., Ion. 17® 52' 15" E. It 
is painted white, and is furnished with a fixed light, elevated 168 feet above the level of the sea, whtch 
may be seen, under favourable circumstances, 5 ies|||jKS off. The signal for a pilot is a flag at the fore- 
top-mast head, or flrlng agun. 


Account of the Quantities and Values of the Principal Articles Imported into and Exported from 
Stockholm, distinguishing the Imports from, and Exports (Quantnies only) to Groat B'rltain, in 
1849. 


^ Import*. j 

1 Kxitoru. ^ 

Articles. 

Total. 

j Whereof front Britain. 


Tol.il 

Qii.ind- 

ties. 

Wherefjf 
to 4jreat 
Britain. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

QuimtiUes. 

Values. 

(’only - • tunn.is 

Oolfee - - II*''- 

('olour* and dye »luir» — 
(!otton,rttw • — 

Hides - - - 

tills • • kannas 

S.vlt • - tunnao 

Silk, raw • - lbs 

Suear, raw • -- 

Tallow - |j»pul\(^^ 

Tobacco - • lbs. 

Wine and spirits - kannas 

Wool - - lbs. 

Yam, cotton 

129,6.34 

4,899,06.3 

472.. 'i.32 
173,000 

1,691,461 

1,158,911 

48,112 

47..'i30 

8,914,801 

14.3,098 

7.35.. 360 

408.. -02 
19fi..379 

67.201 

£ 

10.804 

102,061 

17,089 

4,806 

4.5.207 

.53,014 

12,026 

47,530 

12.3,817 

.55,649 

1 11,720 
61,014 
7,516 
6.816 

129,6.54 

126 

224,122 

1I6,9'(0 

341^312 

4..381 
3,-529 
700 

229 

217 

2.5,728 

28,680 

39,301 

£ 

19,801 

3 

9,722 

3,247 

7,307 

365 

882 

700 

89 

41 

3,920 

99<i 

3,231 

Bar - skeppunds 

Nalls, plougb*, &c. — 
Steel - - — 

Copiior - - “ 

.\l«tn - tunnos 

Cob.-ilt - - lbs. 

Red colours - tunnas 

Pitch - - — 

Tar . . _ 

Grain - - — 

'riinber : s- 

SrpiaVcd - pieces 

Deals, 1 Inch * do/cn 
2 Inch - 
.3 inch - 

Masts and sparh - piect-s 

287,295 
l3,K3s 
6,752 
8.481 
.'^,891 
2,0.31 
1,921 
J 20,115 
7,422 

692 

28,002 

70,488 

200 

11 

.375 

1,746 

60 

5,892 

27 

4.56. 


jlfoni'v— Accounts are kept here, In (iottenhupt, and penc- 
rallv throu>{hout hweden, In paper money, consisiinK of rlx- 
(loliars luimo; 1 rixdollar lieina e<iual to 48 skillinffs, and 1 
^killillf; to rundstycks. I'he exchanpe with lyondon is at 
uhoui rixdnlliirs banco |ter Ih., so th.at the rlxdolliir in worth 
about 1*. 8(/, Merhnjr. Rixiloll.ars lianco may be exchanged for 
snei'io rix'lollars at the rate of the former for I of the latter, 
ilut tliore are vot> few loitts, excotU of copper, in circulation ; 
the ettrrenry ooiiMstiiiK almost wiiolly of notes, varying ftom 
5 skillinf;'. to .VKI rixdollHrs banco. 

ftitd Jlfensiirr/i.—Tlw victual! or oommercial weljflits 
are pimri'., lippunds, and skippunds; WO punds beinR chu.tI to 
1 lUpund, and ‘it) lUputuls =s 1 sknipund; lUO lbs. Swedish 
cotnmercbtl wctijht * 93^ lbs. avoirdupois =: 424 ktlbft* = 87 j 
llw of Hamburg. 

The iron weiKhts are .3..5ths of the virtuall or commercial 
weights ; 20 marks =: 1 mark nund : 20 mark punds s 1 
skippimd ; «nd 71 skippands = 1 ton lilnfdl^h. Hence, 100 
pimofe Swedish iron weittht = 7'i lbs. avoirdiijiois, and lOOlbs. 
avoirdupoisl,3.')4 Ihs. Swcdidi Iron weight, 
lit corn mcusiure: — 

4 Quarts . - . sb I Spann., 

2 nv'onn • . 33 1 Tun or barrel. 


1 Tun - . = 4 l-r.th Winch, bush. 

A last of rye from Rijta - -- 18 Tuns. 

Jiitlo l.i?liau ~ 191 — 

HI I to Stettin = 2‘i4 — 

Ditto Stralsund = 24 — 

The tun of ,32 ka\>por contains 4 1-Gth Winchester bushels. 
In liuiiul ntc.i&ure ; 

“ Ktup 


1 Kanna. 

1 Anker. 

1 Klmt-r. 

1 Ahni. 

1 Oxljoft. 

. .. - -I J'ipc. 

pi|>e = 1241 EnifliRh wiite gallons ; and, conscquonlly, 
n = 41 .3 I2ths dllio, and lOtV kannor = 69 l-.'itn ditto. 


15 Kannnr 
2 Ankers 
2 Eitiiers 
14 Ahin 
2 Oxhoft 
T)tc p 
the ahni 


The Swedish foot = H*(iS4 English inches; the t41 or alna 
= 2 feet i the fatluim = .3 etis; Uie rod s= 8 ells. 

In et.tiin.iting by lasts ; — 

1 Last of pitcli, ashes, &c. - • = 12 barrel*. 

1 ditto tar, oil, Ac. - - = 13 ditto. 

1 Last of hemp, tlax, Ullow, 5{C. - =: 6 sklppurtds. 

1 Ton of Liverpool common salt • ss 7 tuns 8w«U 


Account of the official Value of the Articles Imported Into and exported from Sweden In 1850, *peci- 
I'yiiig tlie Values of those from and to each Country. 


Countries. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

Countries. 

I(Ti ports. 

Exports. 

Nprwny ... 

Finland . - - 

Rufsbi ... 

Denmaik ... 
I’msbia 

Mts^'klenburtr 

Lubeck 

Hainburff ... 
Brcnicn - 

Hanover and Oldenburg 
NelberUnds 

Belffium 

Great Britain and Ireland 
Kratiee ... 

Spain ... 

_PorfuBal ... 

Rd. bko. 
2,317,'X>0 
422,000 
1,698,000 
1,733,000 
451,OtH) 
51,000 
4,083,000 1 
647,000 
243,000 

1,000 
.561,Oiin 
74,000 
3,.3.32,000 

Rd. bko. 
778,000 
691,000 
272,000 
3,673,1 K)0 
1,374,0(N) 
4.52,000 
1,31.3,000 
111,<K)0 
I86,0<X> 
89,18)0 
468,(8)0 
2(.6,000 
7,711,000 
2,074,000 
.342,000 
839,(810 

(■il.raltar and Malta - 
Italy ... 

Austria - ^ 

Exypt ... 

Alificrs ... 

H«'st of North Africa 

Unitetl State* ► . : 

West Indies 

Brazil ... 

rint.3 States, rest of North and 
South America 

Cajie of Good Hope - 
E.ist Indies and Australia 

Rd, bki>. 
’l.52,000 

1,'639,0(10 
161,000 
4,330,000 

1,215,000 

Rd. bko. 

.52,0(H) 
218,000 
82,000 
ll,(M)0 
298,000 
.5,009 
2,518,(XK) 

299,000 

.31,000 

1.31,000 

2ll,0M 

479 000 
Uh\(foo 
153,000 

Total Bko. rd. 

23,978,000 

! 24,50.5,000 


Regulations as to the working qf Mines in Sweden. — The mine* of Sweden, though inconsiderable ag 
compared with those of thi* tountry, are a considerable source of national wealth. Theware principallf 
situated in the central provlncea, which have oo fewer than 261 out of the 686 mine* said to exist in the 
kingdom. Swedish iron is of a very superior quality, and that of the Danemora mines is especially well 
fitted for conversion Into steel; but, owing to injudicious restrictions and the want of coal, the produc¬ 
tion In Sweden Is not supposed (Including what is licensed and what is made for home consumption 
without a licence) to exceed 86,000 or 90,000 tons bar iron, of which about 70,000 are exported. In 1848 
we imported 19,322 tons of Swedish Iron, The copper mines produce, in all, only about 760 tens a year; 
the metal is not so good as that of England, and is Impregnated witb iron. Fahlun, the chief mine, has 
long been In a declining state, the namber of workmen at present employed not exceeding 600. The 
works of this mine are conducted entirely by water power, and are remarVable for their completeness; 
connected with them Is a manufactory of sulphuric acid. The smelting furnaces and Iron works are 
licensed to produce certain quantities, some being as low as 60 tons, and others as high as 400 or 500 tons ; 
and some fine bar iron works have licences for 1,000 tong each. These licences are granted by the 
College of Mines, which has a control over all iron works and mining operations. The iron masters 
make annual returns of their manufacture, which must not exceed the privileged or licensed quanjtity, 
on pain of the overplus being confiscated. The college has established courts of mines in every district, 
with supervising officers of various ranks. All Iron sent to a port of shipment must be lanoM at the 
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public w«igh-house, tbo superintendent of which is a delegate of the college , so that it is Impossible for 
an iron master to send mure iron to market than his licence authorises. It is true that sales are made 
to inland consumers ot the forges, of which no retufiis are made out, aqd in so far the licences are ex¬ 
ceeded ; but It is not supposed that the quantitydfs disposed of exceeds a few thousand tons a year. 
Every furnace and forge pays a certain annual duty to the crown. Its amount is fixed by the college 
when the licence is granted ; atjd care Is taken not to grant the licence to any one unless he have the 
command of forests equal to the reguired 8U]>i»ly of cliarcoal without encroaching on the supply of this 
material required for the existing rorges in the neighbourhood. As the supply of pig-iron is limited 
to the quantity licensed to be made, the college, in granting new licences to bar-iron works, always takes 
into consideration how far this may be done without creating a scarcity of pig-iron. Hence, the erection 
of new forges deT>eiid8 — 1st, on having a supply of charcoal, witbOut encroaciiing on the forests which 
supply your neighbours ; aud '2d, on tlie quantity of pig-iron which the college knows to be disposable. 
The courts of the mines decide all disputes that arise among the Iroii masters regarding the exceeding 
of their licences, encroachments, &c.; an appeal to the college lying from their decision, and ultimately 
to the king in council, or to the supreme court of the kingdom. 

It is needless to dwell on the impolicy of such regulations. No doubt It is quite right for government 
to Interfere to prevent tiie waste and destruction of the forests ; but, having done thl.s, it should abstain 
from all other interference, and leave every one at liberty to produce as much iron as he may think 
proper. Mines of any Importance are usually held by a society of shareiiolders. Some of them are only, 
worked occasionally ; and, as the labour is performed by peasants, who live ostensibly by husbandry, ft' 
is impossible to form any correct estimate of the numbers engaged In mining industry. 

STOCKINGS, as every one knows, are coverings for the legs. They are formed of 
only one thread entwined, so as to fortn a .species of tissue, extremely elastic, and readily 
adapting itself to the figure of the part it is employed to cover. This tissue cannot be 
culled cloth, for it lia.s neither warp nor woof, but it approache.s clo.sely to it; and for 
the, purposes to which it is applied, it is very superior. ■- 

1. Historical Sketch of the Stocking Manufactnre. — It is well known that the ftomans 
and other ancient nations had no particular clothing for the logs During the middle ages, 
however, hose or Icgghis, made of cloth, began to be used; and at a later period, the 
.art of knitting stockings was discovered. Unluckily, nothing certain is known as to the 
individual by whom, the place where, or the time when, thi.s important invention was 
made. Howell, in his History of the World (vol. iii. p. 222.), says, that Henry VIIT. 
wore none but cloth hose, except there came from Spain by great chance a pair of silk 
stockings; that Sir Thomas Gre.sham, the famous merchant, pre.sented Edward VI. 
>yith a jiair of long silk stockings from Spain, and that the present was much taken 
notice of j and he adds, that Queen Elizabeth was presented, in the third year of her 
reign, with a pair of black knit silk stockings, and that from that time she ceased to wear 
cloth hose. It would appear from this circumstantial account, that the art of knitting 
stockings, or at least that the first specimens of knit stockings, had been introduced into 
England from Spain about the middle of the 16th century ; and such seems to have 
been the general opinion, till an allusion to the practice of knitting, in the pretended 
poems of llowley, forged by Cliattcrton, made the .subject be more carefully investi¬ 
gated. The result of this investigation showed clearly that the practice of knitting was 
well kno'wn in. England, and had been referred to in acts of parliament, a good many years 
previously to the period mentioned by Howell, But it had then, most probably, been 
applied only to the manufacture of woollen stockings ; and the general use of cloth hose 
shows that even these had not been numerous. There is no evidence to show whetbex 
the art is native to England, or has been imported. — (See Beckmann's Tnventionsy\o\. iv. 
tLTi. Knitting Nets arid Stockings.') 

It is singular that the stocking frame, which, even in its rudest form, is a very conj* 
plex and ingenious machine, that could not be discovered accidentally, but mu.st havis 
been the result of deep combination and profound sagacity, should have been discovered ‘ 
so early as 1589, before, in fact, the business of knitting was generally introduced. The 
inventor of this admirable machine was Mr. William Lee, of Woodborough, in Notting¬ 
hamshire. He attempted to set up an establishment at Calverton, near Nottingham, for 
the manufacture of stockings, but met with no success. In this situation he applied to 
the queen for assistance; but, iastead of meeting with that remuneration to which his 
genius and inventions so well entitled him, he was discouraged and discountenanced 1 
It need not, therefore, excite surprise that Lee accepted the invitation of Henry IV. 
of France, who, having heard of the invention, promised him a magnificent reward if he 
would carry it to France. Henry kept his word, and Lee introduced the stefeking 
firame at Houen with distinguished success; but after the assassination of the kir^, the 
concern got into difficulties, and Lee died in poverty at Paris. A knowledge of the 
machine was brought back from Franoe to England by some of the workmen who had 
emigrated with Lee, and who established themselves in Nottinghamshire, which still 
continues to be the principal seat of the manufacture. —(See Beckmann's. Inventivna, 
vol. iv. pp. S13—324.; and Letters on the Utility and Policy of Machines^ Lond. 1780.) 

During the first century after the invention of the stocking frame, few improvexhents 
were made upon it, and 2.mcn were usually employed to work 1 frame. But in the 
course of last century, the machine was very greatly improved. The late ingenious Mf. 
Jedecliah Strutt, of Derby, was the first individual who succeeded in adapting it to tjie 
manufacture of ribbed stockings. 
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SlalMical Vtcva rtf thf Stocking Trade —We .ubjota, from a iwpor bv Mr. Felkta, cif NotllnBh.mi, 
who is advantaguously known by his statistical reaeiirchcs, the following view of tiie state of the British 
lioslery trade In 1832. 


Worste<l Iwloty Is chiefly made In Leicestershire; silk ho¬ 
siery In Derliy and NottluKliiim ; and cotton hosiery throui;hout 
the counties of Nottingham and Derby, at Hinckley, and at 
Tewkesbury. Tlie analysis fhrnNh^ by Blarkncr, m '812, 
in^ be, perimps, modified as follows, so - i-J-n.’ 


_ . . _ . to show the kinds 

quahiies ot 'go^ which the frames are now employed 


ri.un cotton, 14 to' 82 -r 


. _J'^-gauge, l,fiOf); 24 to 2H-gaiiTO, 

1,000; 30 to 34. gauge, 2,790; 36 to60.nauge, l,Ct)0 
frames 7^90 

tiau^fo, 600; gloves and caps, 1,000; drawers, 500; 

sundries, 560 ----- 2,660 

Wide fraMes, making cut-ups and v.arlous other kinds (j,030 
■Worsted, 12 to 2()-aavige, 4,400; 22 to 26-gauge, 

3,000 ; 26 to 34-gauge, 1,450 frames - - 9.460 


Angola, 1,350; lambs’wool, USOO; shirts, 500 frames .3,,50 
■\Vlde frames, on wiili worsted goods - 520 

8dk, 2,300; gloves, 350; and knots, 350 - - 3,000 

Total of frames - 33,000 

The fnllowing statement,It is believed, presetds a.sufRcletitly 
accurate approximation to the annual amount in quantity and 
value of the goods manufactured in this trade, to answer all 
practical pur|>oses: — 

Kach narrow cotton frame produces aitout 40 do/cn of hose 
a year, if of women's siice ; wide cotton frames, 500 ; narrow 
worsted, 75; wide worsted, 150; and silk, 30. Ttiere are _ 


Framet._ 

10,500 

6,000 

9,500 

1,000 

1,3<H) 

l.OOO 

3,000, 

33,000 





'fiwhionPti cot-' 


42l),ilOO 


880,000^’^“'^" 


’ 7.3,000 

u 

c 

220.000 


’ 32,000' 


325,000 


cut up, iVo. - 


1,060,000 

9) 

2,940,000 — 


172,000 


285,000 


98,000 

18 

555,t)00 

•S' 

fashioned 
worsted - 

i' 

710,000 

?■ 

2,840,000'*^*'^; 

.-s, 

281,000 

215,000 

.£ 

•■S' 

41,000 

■i 

510,000 

■ "S 

cut up, ike. - 

1 oo.noo 

i 

400.000 — ‘ 1 

I 

40,000 


.30,000 

'E 

10,0001 


80,000 

E 

Anifola 

s. 

95,000 

.332,500 — 

45,000 

1' 

40,000 

<& 

19,000 

ij 

I0i,0((0 

1 »6/K81 


Inmbh’ wool - 


135,000 


6.39./.IM) — 


80,000 

50,000 

.10S,(X)0j 


16,000 


.silk - 


90,000j 


ia5,(KK)fiiik -J 


120,000j 



J.3,000j 


.241,000 


229.000 1,991,000 


and that oP silk is 241,000/_To produce these goods, it is probable that 4,58 1,(KI0 lbs. of raw cotton wool, value I5.3 ,IHjO/., 

are u.sed ; and 140,000 lbs. of raw silk (2-5ths China and 3-5ih8 Novi), valuetll.OOO/.; also, 6,318,000 lbs. of English 
wool, value 316,0fK)/. Tl\e total otigittal value of tlie materials used is, therefore, 560,000/., which, it appears, liecotiies of the 
ultimate cost value of 1,901.000/., in this manufacture. 

There arc cui)>loyed lu the various jtroceises, as follows, vi;f— 


In cotton si>itming, doubling, &r., 3,000; worsted £ 
carding, spinning, I'ke., 2,500; silk winding, throw¬ 
ing, Ike., 1,000 ... - - 6,500 

In making stockings, 13,000 men, 10,000 women, and 
10,000 youtlts; a/id women and ohiltlren in seaming, 
winding, &c., 27,000 - « - - 60,000 

1 u embroidering, mending, bleaching, dyeing, dressing, ‘ 
putting-up, «c., probably about - - - 6,.500 

Total persons employed • 73,000 

The capital employed In the various branches of the trade 
may be thus estimated, taking the machinery and frames at 
neither their" original cost, nor actual selltng price, but at 
their working value, and the stocks of hosiery on an average of 
sears : — 

The capital In mills and machinery, fbr preparing £ 
cotton, is - - •• - - 70,000 

_ — worsted, &c. 52,0IK) 

-- — silk - 18,000 


Total of fixed capital 


In wool and yam in process and stock 


Floating capital In spinning, &c. 


Capital In narrow cotton frames - 

— wide — 

— narrow worsted frames 

— wide — 

— silk frames 


■ Fixed capital In frames 


In goods in process and stock 


Floating capital in making hose - 
— in s{)innlng, frc. • 


* 85,000 

- 1.511,000 

- 35,000 


62,000 
GOyOeX) 
76,WH) 
11,000 
.36,000 


- 3.50,000 

- .345,(8)0 

• 85,000 


1'otal of floating capital £ 1,050,000 


We have no more recent account of the manufacture, on which any reliance cah be 
jilacod ; but we are informed by Mr. Felkin, that the number of frames may at present 
(184S) be taken at 3G,000, and that wages, though low, are rising. 

According to the above estimate of the total value of the stocking 'manufacture in 
18.3.^ (1,991,000/.), it would not give more than 2«. 5(L for the average expenditure on 
stockings of each individual of the then existing inhabitants of Great Baitain. There 
can, liowevcr, be little or no doubt that this sum is decidedly under the mark ; and its 
insufHcicncy will appear the more striking when it is recollected that a large portion of 
the hosiery whose value is included in the above estimate, does not consist of stockings, 
but of woollen and cotton shirts and drawers, gloves, mitts, night-caps, shawls, &c. 
Perhaps we shall not be far wrong in estimating the total average expenditure per 
individual of the population of Great Britain on stockings and other articles of hosiery, 
at 4.S. each ; wliich, taking the population at 18,500,000, would give 3,700,000/. for the 
total value of the manufacture. And this estimate, we incline to think, will be found 
to be pretty near the mark. 

In the estimate given above, by Mr. Felkin, no notice is taken of the hosiery made in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, and in Scotland, wh6re, however, it is rather extensively 
produced. In fact, there are at present (1843) between 600 and 700 stocking frames at 
work in Dumfirifes and its vicinity, and about 1,300 in Hawick, exclusive of a farther 
number in Aberdeen, &o,, and of the knitted stockings made in the Orkney and Shetland 
islands. 

In our customs returns, cotton hosiery and lace are mixed up together, so that the 
value of the exports of each cannot be separately specified. The exports of both have, 
however, increased considerably of late years, and \Fe are sFell assured that the .increase 
has been as great in the hosiery as in the, lace branch. The Germans, it is true, have 
succeeded in disposing of considerable quantities of hosiery in South America, particu¬ 
larly in Brazil; a consequence, partly, of the low price at which the goods are produced 
in the cottages of peasants who derive the principal part of their suteistence from other 
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sources; but more, we are infbrmed, from the German stockings being better adapted to 
the taste of the people to whom they arc oflered, the English stockings being all too 
long. This, however, is a defect that, one should tliink, might beeasDy obviated ; and 
if so,. English hosiery would have, the same preference in Brazil that it has in most 
other markets. 

STORAX. See Balsam. 

STORES, MILITARY and NAVAL, include arms, ammunition, &c. It is 
enacted, that no arms, ammunition, or utensils of war, be imported by way of mer¬ 
chandise, except by licence, for furnishing his Majesty’s public stores only.—(6 Geo:^. 

. « 

STORES, in commercial navigation, the supplies of different articles provided for the 
subsistence and accommotlation of the ship’s crew and passengers. 

It is laid down, in general, that the surplus stores of every ship arriving from parts beyond seas are to 
be subject to the same duties and regulations as those which affc^ci similar commodities when imported 
a-s merchandise; but If It sliall appear to the collector and comptroller that the quantitj- of siich stores is 
not excessive, nor unsuitable, under all the circumstances of the voyage, they may be entered for the 
private use of the master, purser, or owner of such ship, on payment of the proper duties, or be ware- 
Iioused tor the future use of such ship, although the same could not be legally imported by way of mer¬ 
chandise_(3^k 4 WtlL 4. c. 52. i 3-5.) 

A List, by which to calculafe the Amount of Stores, of the estimated Average Number of Pays’ Dura¬ 
tion of a Voyage from the U. Kingdom to the different Ports enumerated, and buck. 


I’orU of Ucstlnation. 

Da^s 

Voyage. 

Ports of Destination. 

Voyage. 

Porta of Dcbtinatlon. 

Da^s 

Voyage. 

Peru of Destinatlcufi. 

Da^ 

Voyage, 

Alio 

Al«ii!rB • 

A1 rneria 

A/.ores Isles- 
Alioant 

A Itca . • 

A nti^Ha 

Augustine’s liay 

A ticon.i 

Alesenilria - 
A'uientiion IMc 
Arcbti»elng<i isles 

A nnaoona • 

. AruhaiiKct - 
Austra'i.-i 

Icxondmtfi 

A (:a|iulco, Mexico 
Jlingcn 

Hoiia - 

Jlurnhulm - 
J!.irc<<lona - 
il.iv irfltoses 

Jl.iltimore - 
Ihics 
H.u'liadoes • 

Ik-rLice 

ilennuda • • 

lUIlH, 

Ui axils 

ilijunos Ajfrj’s 

i tity of Cainpcachy - 

Jlitrcelor 

lluiubay 

Meiigal 

Jbitany Bly - 
Ji.it;vrd 

Hrein n - 

H.uonne , - 
BiUjoa 

Bordeaux i 

Curtruna 

C.icU* 

I'arlHciona - 

CMrihasena - 

Cape do \'erdv islands, 
vhr. 

St, Anionio -I 

St. Vincent - 1 

St.JLago - -J 

Ceuta 

Canary Isles 
Christiania - 
C^tenha^en 

Cislia Vfecchla 

Corsica Isl* - 
('ajrcniiV 

CnpeHaytl « 

Ch.ni lestoym 
Chesapeake Bay 

Cuba 

Ourneoa 

Crunstadt - - 

Candia Isle - • 

( epUalotila - 

Corfu Isle - • 

Calabar 

Cape Coast Castle 
t'arthagpna, Spanish 
main 

Cape fit. Mary 
ConstaotinopJe 
(kiloinbia KiTcr 
Curnanu . - 

100 

120 

100 

»o 

110 

no 

ISO 

K'»0 

1«0 

ISO 

240 

ISO 

ISO 

IVO 

420 

180 

e.w 

100 

120 

100 

liu 

no 

120 

I.OO 

ISO 

ISO 

120 

120 

200 

200 

240 

240 

.165 

365 

4(H) 

420. 

400 

42 

»o 

80 

80 

80 

00 

100 

100 

lOO 

120 

95 

100 

loO 

130 

130 

130 

180 

210 

120 

120 

210 

180 

,J0O 

160 

160 

160 

ISO 

*00 

*40 

180 

ISO 

700 

210 

Cyprus 

Cape of (iood lloiic -• 
Calioa 

Conuimiio * 

Chfii 

Calcutta - • 

Colomljo • • - 

Ceylon 

Cuddalore - 
China 

C.aiiton « • 

Dantaic 

Drontheitn - 
Delaware Day 
lleniarnra - 
Daminica - » 

Davlh’s Straita 

Knihden - - 

Elbing . 

Ebtineur 

Elba Isle 

Essequibo * 

Friendly Islands 

Fare I Jands, N. Sea - 
Fairo Islands, Canaries 
Fcrrol - 

F.-iyai 

Fernando Po 

Faikl.ind Islands 

Gdttenburg 

(hbraltar 

Genoa 
(irenada 
(/uadaloupe - 
Greek IsUnds, and 

Greece 

Gjilli|N>li • • 1 

Greenland Fishery 
Guree 

Guayaquil - - ' 

Gaugapatam 

Goa 

Hamburg 
lieliguland - 
Hayll 

Halifax 

Havannali - 
HondurnB 

Hudson’s Hay 

Hobart Town 

Iceland 

Ivlca 

Italy 

Isle of Sable 

Ionian Isles - , - 

Islands In the Archip. 
Isles of France and 
Dourbon - 
.Tatnalca 
.lava 

KCnigsbcrg - 
'Idiiia 
i.atl rones 
lasbon 

Lubeck 

l.cgh<im 

Long Island 

LaGuayra - • 

La Conception . j 

Maalstroom - 
Malaga 

Madeira 

Mcmel 

Wogaclore - 

180 

240 

400 

400 

360 

400 

.365 

36.5 

4(H) 

420 

420 

100 

100 

1.30 

160 

ISO 

*40 

4‘2 

95 
100 
• 130 
ISO 
420 
100 

95 

80 

80 

180 

240 

100 

100 

130 

180 

180 

180 

180 

180 

190 

420 

400 

365 

42 

4’2 

210 

120 

200 

240 

240 

400 

1 loo 
no 

[ 130 
120 
1.30 
180 

270 
210 
400 
100 
. 400 
430 

80 

loo 

130 

130 

240 

400 

10(1 

100 

90 

ino . 
120 

Majorca , - 
Minorca 

Marseill(» - 
Messina 

Montreal 

Malu 

Martlnlco - 
Mnricgalante 
Miraniichi • 
Alontserrat - 
Marauhain - 
Monte Video 
Madagascar- 
Mexico. Vide Ver 
Crux and Acapulco 
Mogadore - 
Mauritius • 

Madras • 

Malabar 

Malacca 

Manilla - 

Mangalore - 
Masullpatam 

Mocha 

NanUs 

Newfoundland 

North Bergen 

Naples 

Nar bonne . 

Nice 

Nevis 

Nova Scotia - 
New York - 
New Providence 

New Orleans 

New Guinea 

New South Wales 
New Zealand 
NegaMtam • 

New Dniiibwiek 
Newport 

Oporto 

Odessa 

Otaheile 

Owliyhce 

Peiersburg - 
Pillaii 

Placentia Harbour 
Port St. .lohn. New 
foundland - 
Port-au-Prince, llayt 
Palermo 

Pensacola - 
Philadelphia 

Port Rico - 
Providence, Baham 
Islands • 
Pernambuco 

Porto BcUo - 
Para 

Panama 

iNiru 

Philippine Islands 
PXmdicherry 

Pellew Island* 

Quebec 

Queen Ann’s Point 

Rio Grande 

Rio Janeiro- 
Rochelle 

Kevtd 

Riga 

Rngen 

Roms 

no 

no 

130 

1.30 

1.50 

MO 

ISO 

180 

iOO 

ISO 

180 

230 

270 

105 

270 

400 

365 

400 

420 

365 

400 

.365 

80 
120 
100 
130 
130 
130 
. 180 
120 
120 
165 
190 
400 
400 
400 
400 
120 
120 

SO 

240 

420 

420 

)00 

J(H> 

120 

120 
210 
130 
190 
120 
£10 , 

160 

190 

240 

185 

420 

400 

420 

400 

4‘A) 
150 
ISO 
200 
200 . 
80 
100 
100 
100 
1.30 

Rhodes Island 

River (jambla- 
St. Andcro . 

St, IJbcs - 
SaU’c 

Steitin 

Stockholm - 
St..)ohn’s, Ncttfuuni 
St. Mary’s - 
St. Michael's, A sores 
St. John, New Urun 
8t. Andrew, do. 
Salerno 

Sardinia Isle 

Susa 

Savannah • 

Syracuse 

St. Augustine’s Bay 
St. Helena - 
Sydney, N. 8. Wales 
.Sumatra 

Society Islands 

Swan River - 
Singapore - 
Surat 

Sandwich Isles 

South Sea Fkhery 

St. Bartholomew 

St. Croix 

St. Chrli.lophcx's 

St. Domini^ 

St. EuKtatia - 
St. Lucia 

St. Martin . 

St. Thomas - 
St. Vincent's 

Salaniia 

Santa Martha 

St. Salvador, or Bahia 
St. Sebastian 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 
Scandaroon - 
Syra 

Smyrna 

Tangier 

Trinity Bay - 
'Punb 

Tarragona - 
Tonningen • 

'Toulon 

Tripoli 
. Tenerillb - 
Tortola 

T ob;ign . ye. 

Trinidad 

'J'rieste 

Truxillo 

Timor » 

Tellielieity - 
Tranquebar. 
Trincumalee 

Vigo 

VaSenela - 
Venice 

Vera Cm* « 
Veneeuela . - 
Valdm* • *. 

Wyburg V 

Zara 

Zea — V. 

Zante Isle^ - 

isn 

190 

80 

80 

120 

UlO 

100 

120 

95 

80 

120 

120 

130 

130 

1*0 

150 

140 

1.50 

240 

400 

400 

420 

565 

.365 

365 

4.80 

3 years 
ISO 
180 
180 
210 
186 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
240 
200 
210 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
120 
120 
1*0 
110 

4* 

130 

120 

95 

180 

180 

180 

160 

410 

4*0 

JSS 

380 

80 

110 

160 

*60 

*40 

4TO 

400 

365 

100 

160 

IS 
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For such places as are not included in the List, the same all iWMce should be granted as is given to 
the place nearest thereunto. 

No stores sTuU bo slilppod for the use of any shin bound to 
parts beyond tho WMs, nor shall any goods be deemed to besnrh 
stores, except such as shall be borne upon the victualling lull. 

— & 4 will. 4. c. 52. sect. Ifi.) 

Gootls delivered into thcchargeof these.ircherstobeshliiped 
as stores, may lie so shipped without entry or payment of any 
duty, for any ship of the burden of 70 tons at least bound upon 
H voyage to foreign parts, the probable duration of which out 
and home will not be less than 40 days: provided such stores 
be duly iHirnu upon the ship’s victualUng bill, and lie shipped tn 
such i|iniUitles, and suliicct to such directions and regulations, 
as the commissioners of customs shall direct and appoint.— 

(.%5c 1 iVill. 1. c. 57. sect. 16.) 

Hum of the Hritlsh filaniatlons may lie delivered to the 
‘ searcher, to be shipped as stores for any 8hl|i, without entry or 
payment of any duly; and any surplus stores of any ship may be 
delivered to the searcher, to be re-shipi»ed as stores for the same 
ship, or for the same inahter In another ship, without entry or 
payment of any duty, —such mm and such surplus sturen lieing 
duly home upon the victualling bills of such ships respectively; 
and If the ship, for the future use of which any surplus siores 
have liet n war^oused, shall have been broken up or sold, such 
stores may be so delivered for tbc use of any other ship belong¬ 
ing to thesame owners, or may be entered far payment of duty, 
and delivered for the jirl vote use of such owners or any of them, 
or of the master or purser of the .ship. — Sect. 17. 

'1‘he scari hera in London, on clearance of vessels coastwise to 
t.-ikein cargoes for foreign jiarts, are to appri.se the collectors 
and comptrollers at the outi>orts where tne ves.sel» may be 
bou.nd, or the quantity and descriiition of the goods which m.iy 
have been shipped as stores on board such vessels, and that 
boml ba-s been given by the masters of the vessels that no part 
of such stores snail be consumed by the crews, or any package 
opened or altereil, until the vessels h.tve actually been cleared 
on their foreign voyages; and the collectors and comiHroUers 
at the out-ports are in like manner to cause a simitar commu¬ 
nication to lie made to the ports where the outward cargoes are 
to be taken on l-oard, and the ofiicers at such ports arc to take 
care to asi’crtain that the scverid gooiU so shipped are actually 
on Ixiard tlie vessels on their arrival, and have neither lieen con¬ 
sumed or run on shore during the coasting voyagi-; and if so, 
to report the ».ame to tho Hoard.— (Miu. li,y (knn-qf Customs, 
llilh of Feb. 1855.) 

Lift qfForficn G<uhJ$ alhwfd tn he thipfted a» Stores, from the 

hooded H'oiehousee free <f Dutjj, — {Cusioins Minute, Jlllth 

of Nov. l.S5'<!.) 

Tea, i of an or. J cofTee or cocoa, 1 or. per day for each per¬ 
son on Tioartl, with the ojitlon to ship the entire quantily re- 
quireil for the voyage of eitlter »pct ies of these artlcW, A(i(f an 
O'/, of tea lieing considered equ.tt to <n«r oz. of coili* or cocoa ; 
the tea to be shipped In Uie original packages iu which it was 
hiiliorted. 

STRANDING, in navigation, the running of a ship on shore, or on the beach. 

It is the invariable practice to subjoin the following memorandum to policies of insur¬ 
ance executed by private individuals in this country: — “ N.B. ■— Corn, fish, salt, fruit, 
flour, and seed are warranted, free from average, unless general, or tire ship be stranded; 
sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins arc warranted free from average under 51. 
per cent.; and all other goods, also the ship and freight, are warranted free of average 
under 3/. per cent, unless general, or the ship he stranded.'" 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance accurately to define what shall be deemed 
a stranding. But this is no easy matter ; and much diversity of opinion has been enter¬ 
tained with re.spect to it. It would, however, appear that merely striking against a rock, 
bank, or shore, is not a stranding ; and that, to constitute it, the ship must be upon the 

rock, &c. for some time (how long?)-Mr, Justice Park has the following observations 

on this subject:—It is not every touching or striking upon a fixed body in the sea or 
river that will constitute a stranding. Tims Lord Ellenborough held, that in order to 
establish a stranding, the ship must be stationary; for that merely striking on a rock, 
and remaining there a short time (as in the case then at the bar, about a minute and a half), 
and then passing on, though the ve.s.sel may have received some iryury, is not a stranding. 

Ijord Ellenborough’s language is important- Ex vi termini stranding means lyiiig on the 

shore, or something analogous to that. To use a vulgar phrase, which has been applied 
to this subject, if it be touch and go with the ship, there is no stranding. It cannot be 
enough that the ship lie for^a few moments on her beam ends. Evtry striking must 
necessarily produce a retardation of the ship’s motion. If by the force of the elements 
she is run aground, and becomes stationary, it is immaterial whether this be on piles, on 
the muddy bank of a river, or on rocks on the sea shore; but a mere striking will not do, 
wherever that may happen. I cannot look to the consequences, without considering the 
causa causans. There has been a curiosity in the cases about stranding not creditable 
to the law. A little Common sense may dispose of them more satisfactorily.” 

'riiis is the clearest and most satisfactory statement we have met with on this subject; 
still, however, it is very vague. Lord Ellenborough and Mr Justice Park hold, that 
to constitute a stranding, the ship must be stationary ; but they also hold, that if she 
merely remain upon a rock, &c. for a shirt time, she is not to be considered as having 
been stationary. Hence every thing turns upon what shall be considered as a short 
time. And we cannot help thinking that it would bo better, in order to put to rest 
all doubts upon the subject, to decide either that every striking agaiiust a rock, tho 
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IVtne, 1 quart per dajr for the master, each mate, 
paiMcimcr. 

Wine bottled In the bonded warehouses for exportation may 
be shipiied as stores, in packaRes containins not less than 3 doe. 
repute quart, or 6 doz. re|iuted pint bottf^ 

Spirits, viz. brandy, geneva, rum (Urllish plantation), | pint 
per day for each jierson on board* 

liritlsh plantation rum to be in the proportion of A of the 
whole quantity of spirits shipjied. Each description of spirits 
intendeu as stores to l>e shijipcd in one ca.sk capable of con¬ 
taining the entire quantity of brandy, or of geneva or ruin, 
allowed for the voyage, or in casks containing not less than 40 
gallons of brandy or geneva, or 20 gallon.s of British plantation 
turn, as the case may be : provided that if spirits shall have been 
iinpoitetl in bottles, or bottled In the bonded warehouses forex- 
jmrt.ation, the same may be shffqied as stores. In packages con¬ 
taining not less than 3 doz. reputed quart, ox G duz. reputed 
pbit bottles. 

Haw Sugar and Molasses {together or eeparate), 2 oz. per d.ay 
for each person on board. 

iiried Fruits, 2 lbs. fier week for each person on board. 

Rice, 2 lbs. per week for each person on board. 

f-Vreien Segars, A oz. per day tor the master; each mate, and 
each cabin passenger. 

The entire quantity of foreign Began allowed aa stores for 
each voyage to be shipped in one package. 


A List of Itritish maiinfaetured Goods to he allowed to be skipped 
as Stores on the usual Dountij or Drarvl/ack. 

ttritUh refined Sugar, 3 oz. per day for the master, each 
mate, and e.ich cabin passenger. 

British manufactured Tohocco, A oz. per dav i>cr man- 

British erciseoMe Goods, vl/. l>eer, ale, and porter (together 
or separate), I quart |»er day for the master, each mate, and 
each passenger. 

Vinegar, A pint per week for each person on board. 

Soap, A oz. per day for each person on hoard. The samo 
Indulgence, in respect of the shipment of stores, which has been 
granted to inercliunt vessels under the 2& 5 Will. 4. c. H4., 
and by subsequent orders. Is nanteil to transports under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions, viz.; — On a certificate being produced for 
each vessel, from the ofilceof a comptrolliT for victuaUing and 
transport services, setting iiirth the destination of the vessel, 
and the nutnlier of the crew and passengers on board, who are 
not to he messed by the vi< tualling shipped hy the public ; and 
as respects soldiers einlmrked as guards in sldps cliartcred for 
the trans|M>rtation of convicts, on a certificate being produced 
from the proper department, sjiecifying the number of soldiers 
to be emb.-irkwl in each case; out no indulgence can be granted 
In regard to the article of soap. — (Treas. Order, 6th of March. 
1833; see also Ellis’s lirilish Tar\0‘.l 
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STURGEON FISHERY. — SUGAR. 


Iiboret &o.» by whicli damage is done to the ship, should be considered a stranding; or that 
no striking against a rock, &c. should be considered as such, provided the ship be 
got oil’ witliin a specJJied time. Pcrlmps a tide would be the most proper period that 
could be fixed. 

The insurance companies exclude the words, “or the skip he stranded” from the me¬ 
morandum.— (See Insurance, Marine.) 

STURGEON FISHERY. The sturgeon is a large, valuable, and well-known fish, of 
which there are several species, viz. the sturgeon, properly so called, or Accipenser stttro ; 
the beluga, or Accipenser huso; the sevruga, or Accipenser slellatust See. 'I’he sturgeon 
annually ascends our rivers, but in no great number, and is taken by accident in the, 
salmon nets. It is plentiful in the North American rivers, and on the southern shores of 
the Baltic ; and is met with in the Mediterranean, &c. But it is found in the greatest 
abundance on the northern shores of the Caspian, and in the rivers Wolga and Ural; 
and there its fishery employs a great number of hands, and is an important object of 
national industry. Owing to the length and strictness of the Lents in the Greek Cliurch, 
the consumption of fish in Russia is immense; and from its central position, and the 
facilities afforded for their conveyance by the Wolga, the products of the Caspian fishery, 
and those of its tributary streams, are easily distributed over a vast extent of country. 
Besides the pickled carcases of the fish, caviar is prepared from the roes; and isinglass, 
of the best quality, from the sounds. Tl»c caviar made by the Ural Cossacks is 
reckoned superior to any other; and both it and isinglass are exported in considerable 
quantities. 7'he belugas arc sometimes of a very large size, weighing from 1,000 to 
1,500 lbs., and yield a good deal of oil. The seal fishery is also pretty extensively 
prosecuted in the Caspian. Tlie reader will iind a detailed account of the mode in 
which the fishery is carried on in the Caspian, and in the rivers Wolga and Ural, in 
Tooke's liussiny vol. iii. pp. 49—72. We subjoin the following official statement of 
the produce of the Russian fisheries of the Caspian and its tributary streams in 182S 
and 1829 : 



Niiml>er of 
Persoiiit einploy«j<l. 

Number of Flih taken. 

Fro'-lucts of Sturgeon. | 

Year. 

FJiihin^. 

In 

liuntinfi 

iScalii. 

Sturgeon. 

Sevruga. 

Beluga. 

S.nAsini. 

(Cajri>). 

Seals. 

Caviar. 

Fish 

Cartilage. 

Isinglass. 


s.ssr 

H,7(i0 

SSi 

S.-iT 

43,03rt 

e.w.isi 

r,97,7l(5 

20,.V.U 

3,333 

6,940 

!).S,.5S4 

69,879 

Pimif.i. ths. 
.74,860 1 
98,490 7 

Ponds, Vis, 
1,907 38 
1,173 »6i 

Pouds, ths, 
1,99.5 97 

1 1,099 99 


SUCCORY. See Chiccory. 

SUGAR (Fr. Sucre; Ger. 'Amher; It. Zucchero; Russ. Sachar; Sp. Azucar; Arab. 
Sukhir ; Malay, Soola ; Sans. Sarkard)^ a sweet granulated substance, too well known 
to require any particular description. It is every where in extensive use ; and in 
this country ranks rather among the indispensable necessaries of life, than among 
luxuries. In point of commercial importance, it is second to very few articles. It is 
chiefly prepared from the expressed juice of the arundo saccharifertty or sugar cane; 
luit it is also procured from an immense variety of other plants, as maple, beet-root, 
birch, parsnep, &c. 

I. Species of Surjar. — Tlie sugar met with in commerce is usually of 4 sorts; —• 
brown, or muscovado sugar ; clayed sugar ; refined, or loaf sugar i and sugar candy. 
The difference between one sort of sugar and another depends altogether on the 
different modes in which they are prepared. 

1. BroWUy or Muscovado Sugar. — The plants or canes being crushed in a mill, tlie 
juice, hawng passed througli a strainer, is collected in the clarifier, where it is first ex¬ 
posed to the action of a gentle fire, after being “tempered ” (mixed with alkali), for the 
pin-pose of facilitating the separation of the liquor from its impurities. It is then con¬ 
veyed into the large evaporating copper, and successively into two others, each of 
smaller size; the superintending boiler freeing it, during the process, from the scum 
and feculent matters which rise to the surface. The syjrup then reaches the last copper 
vessel, called the “ striking taehe,” where it is boiled till sufficiently concentrated to be 
capable of granulating in the cooler, whence it is transferred with the least possible 
delay, to prevent charring. Here it soon ceases to be a liquid ; and when fully crys¬ 
tallised, is put into hogsheads (called “ potting ”), placed on their ends in the curing- 
house, with several apertures in their bottoms, through which the molasses drain into a 
cistern below. In this state they remain till properly cured, when the casks arc filled 
up, and prepared for shipment. 

2. Clayed Sugar is prepared by taking the juice, as in the case of muscovado sugar 
when boiled to a proper consistency, and pouring it into conical pots with the apex 
downwards. These pots have a hole at the lower extremity, through which the molas.scs 
or syrup is allowed to drain. After this drain has continued for some time, a stratum 
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of moistcnetl clay is spread over the surface of the pots; the moisture of which, percolating 
through the mass, is found to contribute powerfully to its purification. 

J3. Rvjined Sugar may be prepared from muscovado or clayed sugar, by redissolving 
the -sugar in water, and, after boiling it with some purifying substances, pouring it, as 
before, into conical pots, which are again covered with moistened clay. A repetition 
of this process produces double refined sugar. But a variety of improved processes are 
now resorted to. 

4. Sugar Candg. — Solutions of brown or clayed sugar, boiled till they become thick, 
and then removed into a hot room, form, upon sticks or strings put into the vessels for 
tl)at purpose, into crystals, or candy. 

II. Historical Notice of Sugar. — Tlie history of sugar is involved in a good deal of 
obscurity. It was very imperfectly known by the Greeks and Romans. Tlieophrastus, 
wlio lived about 320 years before the Christian ajra, the first writer whose works have 
come down to us by whom it is mentioned, calls it a sort of “ honey extracted froir 
canes or reeds.” Strabo states, on the authority of Nearchus, Alexander's admiral, that 

reeds in India yield honey without bees.” And Seneca, who was put to death a.c, 65, 
alludes to sugar in a way which shows how little was then known respecting it (Epist. 
84.): — Aiunty says he, inveniri apud Tndos mel in arundinum foliis, quod aut ros illius 
ccrli, aut ipsius arundinis humor dulds et pinguior gignat. 

Of the ancients, Dioscorides and Pliny have given the most precise description of 
sugar. The former says, it is “a sort of concreted honey, found upon canes, in India 
uiul Arabia Felix ; it is in consistence like salt, and is, like it, brittle between the teeth.” 
And Pliny describes it as “honey collected from canes, like a gum, white and brittle 
between the teeth ; the largest is of the size of a hazel nut: it is used in medicine only.” 

( Saccharum et Arabia fert, sed laudatius India; est autem mel in arundinibiis collcvtum, 
gunimium modo candidum, dentibns fragile, amplissimum nucis avellaruB mognitudine, ad 
medicince fantum usuin. —Lib. xii. c. 8.) 

It is evident, from these statements, that the knowledge of the Greeks and Romans 
with respect to the mode of obtaining sugar was singularly imperfect. They appear 
to have thought that it was found adhering to the cane, or that it issued from it in 
the state of juice, and then concreted like gum. Indeed, Lucan expressly alludes to 
Indians near the Ganges, — 

Quique bibunt tenerA dulces ah arundme succos, — (Lib. iii. I, 237.) 

But these statements arc evidently without foundation. Sugar cannot be obtained 
from the cane witliout the aid of art. It is never found native. Instead of flowing 
from the jilaiit, it must be forcibly expressed, and then subjected to a variety of pro¬ 
cesses. It is not, however, quite so clear as has been generally supposed that the 
Romans were wholly unacquainted with the mode of procuring sugar. The remarkable 
line of Statius — 

Et quas percoquit Ebusia ennnas — (Sylv. lib. L v. 15.) 

has been conjectured, apparently on good pretty grounds, to refer to the boiling of the 
juice of the cane. But the passage has been diflerently read, and is too enigmatical 
to be much depended on. 

Dr. Moseley conjectures, apparently with much probability, that the sugar described 
by Pliny and Dioscorides, as i)cing made use of at Rome, was sugar candy obtained 
from China. I'liis^ indeed, is the only sort of sugar to which their description will at 
all apply. And it would seem that the mode of preparing sugar candy has been under¬ 
stood and practised in China from a very remote antiquity; and that large quantities of 
it have been in all ages exported to India, whence, it is most probable, small quantities 
found their way to Rome. — ( Treatise on S^igar, 2d edit. pp. 66—^71. This, as well as 
Dr. Moseley’s Treatise on Coffee, is a very learned and able work.) 

Europe seems to be indebted to the Saracens not only for the first considerable 
supjilies of sugar, but for the earliest example of its manufacture. Having, in the 
course of the 9th century, conquered Rhodes, Cyprus, Sicily, and Crete, they intro¬ 
duced into tliQm the sugar cane, with the cultivation and preparation of which they 
were familiar. It is mentioned by the Venetian historians, that their countrymen im¬ 
ported, in the 12th century, sugar from Sicily at a cheaper rate than they could import 
it from Egypt. — (Essat de VHistoire du Commerce de Venise, p. 100.) The crusades 
tended to spread a taste for sugar tliroughout the Western world; but there can be no 
doubt that it was cultivated, as now stated, in modern Europe, antecedently to the ara 
of the crusades; and that it was also previously imported by the Venetians, Amal- 
l>hitans, and others, who carried on a commercial intercourse, from a very remote epoch, 
with Alexandria and other cities in the Levant. It was certainly imported into Venice 
in 996. —(See the Essai, ^c. p. 70.) 

Tlie art of refining sugar, and making what is called loaf-sugar, is said, by Dr, 
Moseley, to be a modern Euroi^eaii invention, the discovery of a Venetian about the 
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end of the 15tli 6r the beginning of the 16th century.— (Moseley, p, 66,") But this 
is doubtful, for Le Grand D’Aussy has shown that white or, as lie calls it, refined 
sugar (sucre hlanc ou raj^n6) had been introduced into and used in France for more than 
a century and a half previously to the date assigned for the discovery of the process of 
refining in Venice.* — (Vie Privte des Frangoia, ii. 198. ed. 1815.) This sugar was 
imported from Kgypt principally by Italians; and the probability is, that the latter 
were the first Europeans who practised the art, which, however, would appear to have 
originated in the East. 

The cane had, as already seen, been introduced into Sicily, and its culture practised, 
previously to the middle of the 12th century. It also was carried to Spain and cul¬ 
tivated by the Saracens soon after they obtained a footing in that country. The first 
plantations were at Valencia; but they were afterguards extended to Granada and 
Murcia. Mr. Tlioinas Willoughby, who travelled over great part of Spain in 1664, 
has given an interesting account of the state of the Spanish sugar plantations, and of the 
mode of manufacturing the sugar. 

Plants of the sugar cane were carried by the Spaniards and Portuguese to the Canary 
Islands and Madeira, in the early part of the 15th century ; and it has been asserted 
by many, that these islands furnished the first plants of the sugar cmie that*ever grew 
in America. 

But though it is sufficiently established, that the Spaniards early conveyed plants of 
the sugar cane to the New World, there can be no doubt, notwithstanding Humboldt 
seems to incline to the opposite opinion (Eaaai Politique aur la Nouvelle Espngjie, 
liv. iv. c. 10.), that this was a work of supererogation, and that the cane was indigenous 
both to the American continent and islands. It was not for the plant itself, which 
flourished spontaneously in many parts when it was discovered by Columbus, but for 
the art of making sugar from it, that the New World is indebted to the Spaniards and 

l^ortuguese; and these to the nations of the East-(See Lafitau, Mceura des Sauvayes, 

tome ii. p. 150. ; Edwards's West Indies, vol. ii. p. 238.) 

Barbadoes is the oldest settlement of the English in the West Indies. We took 
possession of it in 1627; and so early as 1646 began to export sugar thence to 
England. The trade of Barbadoes attained its maximum in 1676, furnishing, it is said, 
employment, at that period, for 400 sail of vessels, averaging 150 tons burden ; but this 
statement is most probably exaggerated. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus, in his second voyage, and was first occupied by 
the Spaniards. It was wrested from them by an expedition sent against it by Oomwell 
in 1656 ; and has since continued in our possession, forming by far the most valuable of 
our West Indian colonics. At the time when it was conquered, there were only 3 
small sugar plantations upon it. But, in consequence of the influx of English settlers 
from Barbadoes and the mother country, fresh plantations were speedily formed, and 
continued rapidly to increase. 

Tlie sugar cane is said to have been first cultivated in St. Domingo, or Hayti, in 1506. 
It succeeded better there than in any other of the West Indian Islands. Tetcr Martyr, 
in a work published in 1530, states that, in 1518, there were 28 sugar-works in iSt. 
Domingo established by the Spaniards. ‘*It is marvellous” says he, “to consider how 
all things increase and prosper in the island. There arc now 28 sugar presses, where¬ 
with great plenty of sugar is made. Ti he cancs or reeds wherein the sugar groweth are 
bigger and higher than in any other place; and arc as big as a man’s wrist, and higher 
than tne stature of a man by the half. This is more wonderful, that whereas in Va¬ 
lencia, in Spain, where a great quantity of sugar is made yearly, whensoever they apply 
themselves to the great increase thereof, yet doth every root bring forth not past 5 or 6, 
or at most 7 of these reeds; whereas in St. Domingo J root beareth 20, and oftentimes 
30.”—(Eng. trgns- p. 172.) 

Sugar from St. Domingo formed, for a lengthened period, the principal part of the 
European supplies. Previou'sly to its devastation, in 1790, no fewer than 65,000 tons 
of sugar were exported from the French portion of the island. 

HI. Sources whence the Supply q/" Sugar is derived —The West Indies, Java, Bratil, Bengal, M.-in. 
ritius, Siam, the Isle de Bourbon, and the Philippines, are the principal sources whence the supplies 
i'C(]uired for the liuronean and American markets are derived. Tlie quantities esportqd from toose 
countries, exclusive of molasses, may be estimated as follows: —• 

jUrsViVA West Indies (1850) - - - . - - I 3 r)|("K) 

Matirititis - , • . i, * ». . 6(»!ooo 

British India (1840-47) ^ . - - . . 7 .'),o()of 

-270,000 


* But white sugar is not necessarily, as Ia! Grand D’Aussy seems to suppose, refined; it may be 
merely rlayed, like Havannnh sugar, which is as white as reflued sugar, 
t This includes tJm exports, not merely to the U. Kingdom, hut to all countries. 
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Spanish Colonies. — Cuba , - - 

Porto Rico - - - “ 

Philippines (1850) » 

Dutch Colonies.(mh) - - (1,455,4331^5P*C.) 

Guiana « - - - 


Ton*. Ton*. 


6(s000 

30,000 

-- 280,000 

88.3G5 

16,000 


— 103,305 


French Colonies. — Martinique 
Guadaloupo 
Isle tie Bourbon, &c, 


^ (1850) 

Danish and Swedish Colonies — St. 'I'homas > 
St. Cruz, &c.i 


Brazil 

China, Sianiy and all other parts 


50,000 

12,000 

100,000 

25,000 


Total 


840,SOS 


Loaf or lump sugar is unknown In the East, sugar candy being the only species of refined sugar that is 
made use of in India, China, Ac. The manufacture of sugar candy is carried on in Hindostan, but the 
process is extremely rude and Imperfect. In China, however, it is manufactured in a very superior 
manner, and large quantities are exported. When of the best description, it is in large white crystals, 
and is a very beautiful article. Two sorts of sugar candv are met with at Canton, viz. Chinchew and 
Canton ; the former being the produce of the province of Fokien, and the latter, as Its name implies, 
of that of Canton. The Chinchew is by far the best, and is almut 50 per cent, dearer than the other. 
Chinese sugar candy is extensively consumed by Europeans at the aiflferent settlements throughout 
the East. The exports of sugar candy from Canton in 1846 for British India and Australia amonntcHl 
to 38,5«4 piculs, or 2,296 tons. Within the last 4 or 5 years raw sugar has begun to be rather largely 
exported irora China to England, the shipments for the latter in 1846 having amounted to 18,520 tons. 
But the speculation did not turn out well; and it is doubtful whether the sugar of China will be able to 
withstaim the competition of that of Brazil and Cuba. 

Consumption of Tropical Sugar, — It ks exceedingly difficult, or rather we should say 
c|uite Impossible, to get any correct information with respect to the consumption of sugar 
in most countries. In as far, however, ar, regards this country, the subjoined tables fur¬ 
nish aiTi])lc information. It appears from them that at an average of the 3 years ending 
with 1844, the consumption of sugar in the U. Kingdom amounted to about 200,000 
tons a year, exclusive of about 10,000 tons of bastard or inferior sugar, obtained from 
boiling molasses. In the course of the ensuing year. Sir Robert Peel reduced the duties 
on British colonial muscovado sugars from ‘25s. ‘J’jd, to 14.v. a cwt., a considerable 
reduction being made, at the same time, in the duty on foreign sugar the produce of 
free labour. In consequence of this reduction the entries of sugar for home consump¬ 
tion increased from 206,472 tons in 1844 to 242,830 tons in 18^5, exclusive in both 
years of molasses equivalent to about 15,000 tons. In I 846 farther changes were made 
in the duties by the admission of foreign slave grown sugar at a reasonable rate ; and in 
1847 the consumption (including that used in breweries and distilleries) amounted to 
290,281 tons ; to which may be added 20,000 tons as the equivalent of molasses. 

The statements given by Schnitzlcr { Statistique dela France, i. 296.) show that at 
an average of 1840 and 1841 the consumption of colonial and foreign sugars amounted 
in France to 73,139,0(X) kilog., or 71,425 tons, a year; and adding to this quantity 
the iirodiice of the beet-root plantation.^ for these years, amounting to about 30,000,000 
kilog., the whole consumption would be about 10.3,000,000 kilog., exclusive of the 
qu.'Uitity surreptitiously introduced. But the home supply of sugar has increased in 
the interval: and it farther appears from the official accounts, published by the French 
customs, that, in 1850, 75,029,900 kilog., or 83,739 tons, of colonial and foreign sugar 
were entered for consumption. 

llic Low Countries, Germany, and Austria are supplied through Holland, the Ilanse 
Towns, the ports on the south shore of the Baltic, and Trieste. Most part of the pro¬ 
duce of the Dutch colonies is imported into Holland, and considerable quantities are 
also imported from other countries; so that, on the whole, the imports into the Dutch 
jiorts may be fairly estimated at from 95,OCX) to 105,000 tons a year. The imports into 
Hamburg and Bremen amount, at an average, to about 40,000 tons a year; and those 
into Antwerp to above 13,000 tons. There is also a considerable importation of sugar 
into Stettin and other Baltic ports belonging to Germany and Prussia. The imports at 
Trieste amounted, at an average of the 3 years ending with 1846, to 32,016 tons a year; 
and, allowing'for the quantities introduced through Venice and other channels, perhaps 
we shall not be far wrong in estimating the imports for consumption by the AAistrian 
ports on the Adriatic at about 35,000 tons. 

The consumption of sugar in' Spain has been estimated by Montveran (Statistique 
des Colonies, p. 92.) at 41,050 tons. But, despite the considerable consumption ot' 
cocoa in Spain, and the moderation of the duties on sugar, we have little or no doubt 
that this estimate is considerably beyond the mark. Probably, were the consumption 
stated at 36,000 tons, it would be quite as much as it amounts to. On the like gi:ounds 
we may, perhaps, estimate the consumption of Portugal at about 10,000 tons. 

, Duty is paid in Russia on about 34,000 tons of raw sugar, exclusive of what is 
clandestinely imported, and exclusive, also, of the clandestine imports of refined sugar. 

During the year ending the 30th June, 1845, the U. States imported (principally 
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from Cuba and Porto Rico) 115,664,840lbs., of which 13,799,651 lbs. were re-exported, 
leaving 101,865,189 lbs., or ’ nearly ■45,.500'tons, for the consumption of the Union. 
But in addition to these imports of foreign sugar^ which during the above year were 
below the average, the U. States draw the principal portion of their supply from the plan¬ 
tations in Louisiana, the produce of which has increased very rapidly of late years. In 
1845 it amounted to 186,650 hhds. of 10 cwt. each, or to 93,325 tons. The crop, 
however, fluctuates very greatly in diflerent years, and may, perhaps, be estimated at 
about 80,000 tons ait an average. The exports of this sugar are inconsiderable ; the 
whole shipments of native raw and refined sugar from the Union during the year ended 
the 30th of June, 1845, having amounted to only 2,193,997 lbs., or about 980 tons. 
(Papers published by Congress, 8th December, 1845, p. 28. and 32.) The States 
further derive a supply of 10,000 or 12,000 tons of sugar from the maple. 

On the whole, therefore, we shall not perhaps be far wrong in estimating the con¬ 
sumption of exported colonial and tropical sugar as follows ; 

Ton*. Ton*. 


The U. Kingdom (1850, Inclusive of distlllcrieB.&c.) - - . . 

France - - 

The Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, and Austrian Italy, 
per Uutcli ports, deducting re-exports to Russia and otlier countries 
— Ilanse Towns -------- 

— Antwerp - 

— llostuck, Stettin, Kunigsberg, and other ports on the Baltic, excluding tlic im. 

ports from Holland and the Hanse Towns - - - - 

Trieste, Venice, Fiume, &c. - 


Spain ------- 

Portugal ------ 

Kiibsia ------ 

Denmark and Sweden - - - - - 

Italy, Sicily, Malta, Turkey, Greece, and the Levant generally 
IJ. .States - - - - - ' - 

Canada, Australia, Capo of Good Hope, &c. 


3in,0(K) 

84,000 


7.'),ono 

40,000 

13,000 

8,000 

35,000 

- 171,000 

36,000 

10,000 

38,000 

12,000 

60,000 

60,000 

36,000 


7i)G,000 


Now, supposing these statements to be reasonably correct, it would appear that the 
aggregate supply of sugar exceeds the demand by about 44,000 tons, so that the fair 
presumption is, that the giving of full permission to employ sugar in our distilleries 
uml breweries will have no lasting influence over its price. It is, no doubt, true that 
the demand for sugar is rapidly increasing in this and most other countries; but, 
as the power to increase its supply (so long, at least, as Cuba, Brazil, and Louisiana 
are supplied with slave labour) is all but illimitable, no permanent rise of prices can at 
present be anticipated. 

Taking the price of tropical sugar at the rate of 1/. 2s. a cwt. or 22Z. a ton, the 
prime cost of the article to the people of Europe and the U. States will be 17,512,OOOZ. 
sterling; to which adding 50 per cent, for duty, its total cost will be 26,268,CX)0/. 1 This 
is sufficient to prove the paramount importance of the trade in this article. Exclusive, 
however, of sugar, the other products of the cane, as rum, molasses, treacle, &c., are of 
very great value. The revenue derived by the British treasury from rum only, amounted, 
in 1847, to 1,316,140Z. nett, but it has sometimes been much greater. 

Progressive Consumption of Sugar in Great Britain -We are not aware that there 

are any authentic accounts with respect to the precise period when sugar first began to 
bo used in England. It was, however, imported in small quantities by the Venetians 
and Genoese in the 14tb and 15th centuries*: but honey was then, and long after, the 
jirincipal ingredient employed in sweetening liquors and dishes. Even in the early part 
of the 17th century, the quantity of sugar imported was very inconsiderable; and it 
was made use of only in the houses of the rich and great. It was not till the latter 
part of the century, when coffee and tea began to be introduced, that sugar came into 
general demand. In 1700, the quantity consumed in Great Britain was about 10,000 
tons, or 22,400,000 lbs.; and in 1844 the consumption amounted (bastards excluded) 
to above 180,000 tons, or more than 400,000,000 lbs.; so that sugar forms not only 
one of the principal articles of importation and sources of revenue, but an important 
necessary of life. 

Great, however, as the increase in the use of sugar has certainly been, it may, tre 
think, be fairly presumed that the demand for it is still a good deal below its natural 
limit; and now that the duties have been reduced, and the trade placed on a proper 
footing, we confidently anticipate that the consumption of sugar, and, also, the revenue 
derived from it, will be largely increased. 

During the first half of last century, the consumption of sugar Increased five-fold. 
It amounted, as already stated— 

* In Marin's Storm del Contmeido de Venexiani (voh r. p. 306.), there fs an account of a shipment 
matio at Venice for England in 1319, of J00,000 lbs, sugar, and 10,000 lbs. sugar candy. The suirar is said 
fo^srelvejJltwui/if/foatJieLerM, 
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In 1700, to 10,000 tons 
1710, - H,0('0 
1734, - 42,000 


or 22,000,000 lbs. 

- 31,30,000 

- 94,(>«0.000 


In 1754, to 53,270 toni or 119,320,000 ibt. 
1770—75, - 72,500 (average) - 102,500,000 
178G—90, - 81,000 — - 18l,500.0(K» 


III the rciga of Queen Anne, the duty on sugar amounted to 3s. Sd. per cwt. Small 
additions were made to it in the reign of George II. ; but in 1780 it was only 6s. 6d. 
In 1781 a considerable addition was made to the previous duty; and in 1787 it was as 
high as 12s, 4f/. In 1791 it was raised to 15s. ; and while its exteilsive and increasing 
consumption pointed it out as an article well fitted to augment the public revenue, the 
jjressure on the public finances, caused by the French war, occasioned its being loaded 
with duties, whicli, though they yielded a large return, would, there is good reason to 
think, have been more productive had they been lower. In 1797, the duty was raised 
to 17s. 6(1. ; 2 years after, it was raised to'20tf. ; and, by successive augmentations in 
1803, 1804, and 1805, it was raised to 30«. ; but in the last mentioned year it was 
enacted, that, in the event of the market price of sugar in bond, or exclusive of the 
duty, being for the 4 months previous to the .5th of January, the 5th of May, or the 
5th of September, below 49s. a cwt., the Lords of the 'I’reasury might remit Is. a 
cwt. of the duty ; that if the prices were below 48s., they might remit 2.v.; and if 
below 47s., they might remit 3s., which was the greatest reduction that could be 
made. In 1826, the duty on West India sugar was declared to be constant at 27s., 
without regard to price; the duty on sugar from tlie Mauritius being then also 
reduced to 27s. In 1830, the duty was reduced to 24.<f. on West India and Mauritius 
sugar, and to 32s. on East India sugar; and in 1836, the duty on the latter was re¬ 
duced to the same level as that on the former. 


Account of the Quantity of Sugar retained f<*r Home Consumption in Grf.at Britain, the Kelt 
Uevenuc derived from it, and the rates of Duty 'vith which it was charged, In each Year from 1789 to 
1814, both (iielusive. 



Quantitle* retained 



Rdtes of Duty, 


Vean. 

for Home Coti- 

Nett Kevenue. 


East India Sugar, 




tion Sugar, 

including Mauritius. 


Cwt. 


Per Civt. 

Per Cwt. 

Per Cent. 






ad vahrem. 



£ *. d. 

£ $. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ i. d. 

1789 

1,547,109 

80 >,632 11 11 

0 12 4 


37 16 3 

17!W 

1.55(s^5'4 

908,931 17 4 




1791 

l,l03,iill 

1,074,903 16 .5 

0 15 0 

0 2 8 

37 16 3 

1792 

1,501,592 

1,012,5.38 12 1 




1793 

1,677,097 

1,316,.502 14 3 - 




179t 

1,489,592 

1,031,492 4 2 ' 




1795 

1 

94!»,961 16 1 




179(1 

1,551,0(.2 

1,225,213 7 5 




1797 

1,273,722 

1,299,744 0 7 

<1 17 6 

0 5* 

37 16 3 

1798 

1,470,552 

1,794,990 15 9 

0 19 0 

0 6 2 

40 16 3 

1799 

2,772,438 

2,321.9.35 10 5 

t 0 0 

0 i 6 

42 16 3 

ISoO 

1,500,921 

1,8.3.5,112 It 1. 




1801 


2,782,232 18 1 


0 3 * 

4* 16 3 

1802 

2,250,311 

2,210,801 6 11 




isoa 

1,192,.565 

1,551,457 17 11 

I 4 0 

1 e 4| 

14 0 

1804 

2,144.369 

2.458,124 18 3 

1 6 6 

I 9 IS 

1 6 C 

1801 

2,076,103 

2,439,795 1 10 

17 0 

19 8] 

17 0 

1806 

2,801.717 

3,097,.5‘)0 3 6 




1807 

i 2,277,(i65 

3,1A0,7.*3 6 3 




1808 

1 2,842,813 

4,177,916 3 4 


1 10 0 

too 


‘18119 

*,501,507 

3,273,995 2 3 





1810 

3,489,312 

3,117,330 12 9 

fl 9 O 
i 1 8 0 

1 12 0 

1 11 0 

10 0 


1811 

.3,‘■'26,7.57 

3,359,218 4 3 

1 7 0 

1 10 0 

10 0 

* , 

1812 

2,001,019 

3,9.39,9.39 17 2 





1813 

2,209,063 

3,417.560 4 5 

1 10 0 

. 1 13 0 

10 0 






Per Cwt. 


.1814 

1,997,999 1 

5,276,513 0 5 

. 

^ 1 11 0 


• 8«g* 

r uud in distilleries included In these yeers. 



Account of the Quantities of Sogar imported into the United Kingdom from the West Indies, and 
Brui.sli Guiana, distlnguisldng tlie QuautiUes from each Colony, m ihe under-mentioned Years, troin 
1><31 to 1852, both inclusive. 


Colonics from 
wliicli imiiurred. 





Sugar, unreHned. 





18.31, 

18.3.5, 

1810. 

1845. 

1846. 

1817. 

1818. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 


Ctrtg. 

Cwft. 




Cndt. 

Cwte. 

Crate. 

Cwie. 

Cwft. 

Crfte. 

Antigua • 

195,177 

171,818 

203,071 

210,01.1 

102,641 

*40,«5< 

161,891 

188,98-1 

I23,S6( 

200,2.31 

185,6(iV 

Harliadoes 

579,05‘^ 

3».J,6H9 

207,484 

351,485 

302,496 

469,021 

40.3,.317 

489,1.30 

52 r,658 

58.3,841 

74i,60t. 

noinlnicA 

56,559 

25;014 

34,673 

57,88.3 

52.701 

65,4.55 

58,0(H: 

48,56' 

3l,81f 

60,23' 

6S,5'J.3 

tirenada 

185,771 

170,280 

88,982 

71,2')* 

76,9.31 

104,955 

89,665 

82,.50; 

92,850 

121,.381 

12.5,(818 

•iamaica 

1,429,09.3 

1,148,760 

518,541 

742,867 

572,88.- 

751,5.39 

627,325 

6,33,482 

575,025 

627,82< 

611,26.3 

Mcint.st.rrat 

26,13; 

16,261 

12,205 

11,263 

.5,316 

8,272 

.It 

63 

1,607 

7.675 

2,4‘2; 

Netb . 

49,921 

.39,637 

*7,8.57 

30,8.58 

*6.714 

42A’54 

19,093 

24,627 

1.5,51 )> 

.33,.3<iy 

.3.3, 89 

Christopher 

101,968 

87,614 

94,390 

122,77.3 

91,o2‘- 

I50,.370 

80,35t 

9.3,t>62 

70,717 

1*2.03(1 

94,23(1 

St I.ucia 

72,376 

61,744 

37,667 

71,2.50 

6.3..566 

88,371 

61,1.54 

67.404 

53,St).-' 

69,9.30 

7.3,481 

.St. Vincent 

*21,66V 

195,0.57 

101,020 

1.32,67.3 

129,870 

17.5.61.5 

144,116 

1.59,29.5 

1.39,581 

163,420 

176,5;).' 

ToiX : 

121,249 

77,263 

51,548 

62,709 

3.8,82V 

69,240 

5.'»,4SO 

51,276, 

4 1,297 

45,129 

6«,,35i 

15,5.59 

1.3,821 

7,.366 

7.177 

6,7S(. 

8,28.5 

2,4.34 

928 

^ I.-1061 

.3,070 

It)J 

TtHitdad 

Itahuinjs 

327,167 

289,395 

*45,778 

202 

364,152 

1,069 

35.3,29.3 
3,.356 

393,52.5 

39J,673 

1,607 

424,399 

.366,220 

441,77*^ 

481,857 

Hcrtiiudas 

lot 


4,.3.36 



2 

81.5 

* 1 

88.31 


bcinorara 

802,1.34 

1 760,.376 

486,187 

499,109 

2.5*,4’49 

522,.390 

570,081 

516,47S 

472,7.'‘4> 

521,261 

747,718 

llctbicu . 1 

122,U88 

126,48.5 

1 9r..l57 

1 120 ..57 5 

i 7»,.W 

1 115,143 

, 133,144 

62,477 

56^^ 1 

1 73,yM) 

1 

Total . 

1 I,I0.3,8(«I 

1,3,.521,209 

12,214,761 

‘t.857,70.3 !2.152.1.5.' 

1.3.202,774 

12.797 ,.376 

12,844.078 

I*..589,4 20 

13.075,935'3,408 
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An Account, showing the Quantities In cwts. of theaereral Sorts of R&w or Refined Sugar imported 
Duty charged on Sugar when entered for Home Consumption, and the Nett Revenue accruing tliereon; 
Uuiui for the same Years. 



Quantities of Sugar imported into the U. Kingdon 

, in cwts. 

Quantities of Sugar retained for Consumption . 
in the if. Ivingdom, in cwts.'* 

Yean. 

Kritish 

Plantation. 

Mauritius. 

East India. 

Foreign. 

Total 

Quantity 

Imported. 

British' 

Plantation. 

East India. 

Foreign. 

Total 
Quantity 
retained tor 
Home Con¬ 
sumption. 

1815 

3,642,807 


125,639 

366,889 

4,134,335 

2,131/)30 

43,011 

37,228 

2,211,299 

1816 

3,560,317 

. 

127,052 

192,760 

3,880,149 

2,446,458 

33,980 

49,493 

2,529,931 

1817 

3,679,352 


125,893 

10.5,910 

3,911,161 

3,267,034 

27,3.32 

4,675 

3.298,941 

1H18 

3j775',379 

Considered 
asE. I. 
sugar in 

162,395 

138.032 

4,076.806 

1.701,421 

25,056 

419 

1,726,896 

1819 

3,907,151 

tliese years. 

205,527 

85,837 

4,198,515 

2,720,609 

100,046 

215 

2,820,900 

1820 

3,769,458 


277,228 

162,990 

4,209.676 

2,816,788 

84,795 

281 

2,901,861 

1821 

3,906,967 


209,162 

197,0.37 

4,37.3,166 

2,9.36,411 

120,203 

268 

3,0.')6,882 

1822 

3,435,061 


226,.371 

112,9.54 

3,774,.386 

2,851,678 

.3,12.5,907 

137,092 

287 

2,989,057 

1823 

3,773,528 


219,580 

208,598 

4,201,706 

102,901 

183 

.3,228,991 

1824 

3,935,052 


271,848 

British 

' 205,750 

4,412,650 

3,214,701 
B. P. and 
Mauritius. 

152.673 
British 
East India. 

. 60 

3,367,424 

1825 

3,501,281 

93,723 

145,995 

167,136 

3,908,135 

2,972,623 

107,200 

25 

3,079,S4S 

1826 

4.002,426 

186,782 

155,986 

73,901 

4,419,095 

3,430,652 

14.3,312 

26 

.3,673,990 

1827 

3,550,918 

204,.344 

100,585 

194,171 

4,110,018 

3,270,885 

69,856 

186 

.3,340,927 

1828 

4,313,430 

361,325 

297,958 

152,722 

160,543 

4,968,020 

.3,501,164 

97,241 

11 

12 

.3,601,419 

3,539,821 

182'J 

4,1.52,815 

174,036 

231,584 

4,856,393 

3,421,409 

118,400 

1830 

3,913,208 

485,710 

21.3,494 

30.3,532 

4,916,004 

3,590,041 

331,979 

24 

3,722,014 

1831 

4,10.3,746 

517,.553 

161,779 

583,184 

5,366,262 

3,667,396 

.3,575,329 

11.3,.5.36 

79 

3,781,011 

1832 

3,784,245 

641,770 

88,2.57 

453,477 

4,867,749 

79,600 

98,283 

605 

3,6.55,.6.34 

1833 

3,6.55,612 

629,352 

111,731 

412,597 

4,7.39,292 

3,5.5.3,4.50 

71 

3,C5I,K04 

1834 

3,844,244 

555,800 

76,617 

200,69.3 

4,743,414 

3,620,522 

3,757,861 

121,007 

50 

5,741,679 

1835 

3,523,948 

558,237 

101,331 


4,448,267 

98,680 

31 


1836 

8,600,517 

497,303 

152,229 

399,112 

4,649,161 

3,378,144 

110,222 

S3 

3,488,399 

1837 

3,305,2.38 

537,961 

296,679 

342,700 

4,482,578 

3,684,712 

270,055 

43 

.3,954,810 

1838 

5,521,434 

604,671 

428,8.54 

475,415 

5,030,374 

3,491,225 

418,376 

65 

3,909,66.5 

1839 

2,823,931 

612,586 

518,925 

722,777 

4,678,219 

3,348,298 

477,252 

49 

3,825,.599 

1840 

2,202,833 

546,009 

482,836 

805,167 

4,035,845 

.3,074,198 

518,320 

2.316 

.3,594,8.34 

1841 

2,145,.500 

716,112 

1,239,738 

80.3,668 

4,905,018 

2,991,965 

1,065,414 

261 

4,0.57,628 

1842 

2,508,910 

689,335 

940,452 

617,314 

4,756,011 

2,932,415 

9.35,948 

10.3 

.3,868,466 

’.!843 

2,603,667 

476,923 

1,102,176 

937,903 

5,020,569 

2,972,564 

1,055,667 

76 

4,028,307 

1844 

2,452,778 

540,620 

1,101,261 

785,416 

4,880,075 

3,084,139 

1,045,208 

98 

4,129,443 

1845 

2,854,010 

716,173 

1,^38,786 

911,921 

5,820,890 

3,518.141 

1,231,176 

77,307 

4,856,624 

1846 

2.147,363 

845,198* 

1,432,274 

1,197,852 

5,622,507 

3,176,600 

1,440,909 

602.739 

5,220,248 

18^7 

A 

3,199,821 

1,193,571 

1,407,154 

2,408,981 

8 209,527 

3,623,066 

1,182,423 

974,019 

5,779,508 

I8t8 ' 

2,795,311 

886,284 

' 1,332,747 

1,855,589 

6,869,931 

3,571,581 

1,.34 9,751 

1.220,964 

{ 6,142,296 
.5,905,687 

1819 

2,839,911 

897,815 

1,474,474 

1,725,149 

l,.i50,523 

6,937,349 

4,054,981 

1,.354,228 

496,478 

IS'iO 

2,587,420 

1/K)3,296 

1 1,3.50,296 

6,291,.5.3.5 

t 3,786,002 
3,596,868 

1,397,095 

908,395 

6,091,492 

t85l 

3,065,.360 

1,000,036 

1,570,831 

2,296,304 

7,9.32,.5.34 

1,257,6.38 

1,379,041 

6,2.33,.547 

18V2 

3,4 »2,551 

1,121,995 

1,303,6.50 

1,068,.56.5 

6,896,761 

4,684,329 

l,.'i32.012 

682,.'•>26 

1 6,898,867 


• The^ are the iiuantiUia retained for consumption, after the quantities exported in a raw or refined state, after payment 
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Into the U KiQRdom: the Quantitlei retained for actual Conaumptloil within the lame; the Kates of. 
in each Year sliuse 1816: with a Statement of the Average Prices of British and Foreign Sugar In 


Rates of Duty per cwt 


Sritii>h Plantation. Mauritius. 


Prices of 
British 

M usco- 
’ vado. 

Prices of 
Mavannal) 

1 Brown 
and Vel. 
low). 

London 

Gazette. 

Mercan¬ 
tile Price 
CurrenN 


1 lol 

ifroin 5th [ 

Isept. - I 7J 


to 5th May 1 10' 
SlhMayto 
5th Sept. 1 8 

frona 5th 
Sept. ' 1 7- 

17 0 
1 7 0 
1 7 0 
1 7 0 
17 0 


Brown or Musoo- 
Tadu and ctavad* 

1 7 0 
1 7 0 
17 0 
1 7 0 

(from 6th I 

V July ^ <i 

1 4 0 
1 4 0 
14 0 
1 4 0 
I i 0 


charKOtl as 
East India 
. sugar in 
these years. 


from 5th| 
.luly, I 

charged as f 

B.r. J 


3 S 0 3,451^35 61 10' 

£ t. 

From 5th Sept. 3 0 3,612,193 48 7 

3 0 0 4,433,926 49 8 

3 3 0 2,751,107 50 0 


fToSthMay - .i O') To 5th May -3 31 

.{ 5th May to 5th Sept. * 1 18 1 5ih May to 5th Sept. 3 1 V 

(. From 5th Sept. • 1 17 J From 5th Sept. -3 oj 


From 5th July • • 1 W 

1 12 0 
1 12 0 
1 12 0 
I 12 0 
1 12 0 

1 12 0 _ 

From 13th Augunt. 

Of any Brit. P. Of any other 
within the B. I. British P. 
C.'s charter in within those 
which foreign limits, and 
sugar Is prohi- thence 
bited. imported. 


3,996,543 41 4 


3,925,387 SC 2 
4,188,9.58 33 2 
4,060,144 31 0 

4,107,110 .32 II 
4,641,904 31 6 


4,176,655 38 6 


4,950,998 SO 7 ' 
4,G5tM92 35 9 
6,002,297 31 8 

4,896,212 28 7 

4.767.. 342 24 11 

4. 650.. 590 8.3 g 

4,394,338 *7 H 

4,411,302 29 8 

4,559,392 29 5 

4,667,900 53 6 


4,184,165 40 10 


4,760,565 34 7 
4,656,892 33 8 

4,586,9.36 39 2 

4,449,070 49 1 
5,114,.390 39 8 
4,874,812 36 11 

5^)76,326 33 9 


• • I 5 n \ 115 n 

Equal.* Not equal.* Eq«al«* e^al.a *^'9'»*1** 

IR i) 0 14 0 016 4 0 14 0 1 1 90 18 « 


Of any for. country. Other 
not produced by forel^ 
slave labour. sugar. 


1 15 8i 13 6 li 5,203,270 33 8 


ffrom 18th \ 

I Aug. 0 16 4] 
f from 5Ui I 

I July 0 164/ 


0 14 0 016 40 14 01 1 90 18 81 8 oU 5 41330 3,574,471 32 11 * 

Of any foreign country. 

If imported direct, other- 
wise 

i 7 _„_i • Not lin- 
equal.* ported. 

0 14 0 0 16 4 0 140 1 0 60 17 6 1 4 6 1 1 Otto 3,896,780 84 .8 * j 

0 14 0 0 16 40 14 00 19 10 0 17 0 1 3 4 1 0 0220 4,405,^37 « 8 ^ 


See duties for these years post 


) 4,5.57,.337 23 8 21 4 

3,912,170 25 4 22 8 

5,884,141 26 i 21 2 

,3,979.141 25 6 2.3 6 

I 3,89.3.656 22 5 21 II 


of the duty, have been deducted. 


* To White Clayed. 
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We Irad occasion, in a former edition of 1 his’work, to remark on the impolicy arwl 
injustice of charging sugar from our possessions in the East Iiulics w'ith a higher rale 
of duty than was laid on sugar from the West Indies. 13ut, as already seen, this dis¬ 
tinction was suppressed in 1836, and the sugar of our various colonial possessions and 
dependencies is now admitted for consumption on the same terms. 

Previously to 1845 the duty on sugar from a British possession was decidedly too 
high, being no less than 25s. 2d. (24s. +5 per cent.) per cwt. But whether this were 
so or not, there cannot, we apprehend, be so much as tlie shadow of a doubt that 
the duty on foreign sugars was then more than twice Ire great as it should have 
been. This duty, which amounted for a lengthened period to 63s. a cwt. was, in 
fact, intended to be prohibitory j and so long as our foreign dependencies furnished 
so much sugar as not only to supply the markets of the U. Kingdom, but to fur¬ 
nish, besides, a considerable excess for exportation to otliers, there was little to object 
to in the magnitude of the duty. Eatterly, however, it became most oppressive in its 
operation. In consequence, as already seen, of the measures connected with the 
emancipation of the slaves, the imports of sugar from the West Indies declined from 
4,103,746 cwts. in 1831, to 2,837,703 cwts. in 1845. Owing to the immigration of 
hill-cooIies, and other circumstances, the emancipation of the slaves in the Mauritius 
has not been nearly so injurious as in the West Indies; and with the exception of 1843, 
in which they fell off considerably, the imports of sugar from that island have not de¬ 
clined. But despite this circumstance and the large increase of the imports from India 
since 1840, the deficiency occasioned by the decrease in the imports from the West 
Indies was not fully compensated, and there was of course, a proportional diminution 
of the total supply. On the one hand, therefore, wc had a rapidly increasing popula¬ 
tion, and on the other we had that population confined by an oppressive duty to a 
market for sugar, the supply of which had been diminished 1 Tlic conseijucnces have 
been such as every man of sense must have anticipated from the outset. The business 
of refining for the foreign market, and our export trade in sugar, were all but annihi¬ 
lated, while the average gazette price of muscovado sugar admissible to the English 
markets amounted during the 3 years ending with 1844 to about double the price of 
foreign sugar in bond, of equal or superior quality I We beg, in illustration of what is 
now stated, to subjoin an 


Account of the Quantities of Sugar retained for Consumption, of the Nett Produce of the Duties thereon, 
and of the Prices of British Sugar (ex Duty), and Brazil Sugar in Bond, in 1842, 1843, and 1844, with' 
tlie Average of these 3 years. 


1 Yean. 

Quantities. 

Nett Reeenne from 
Duties on Sugar. 

ATerage Prices of 
British Muscovado 
Sugar. 

A TCTBge Prices of 
Brazil ^uitardlro^n 
and 2eilow). 



Cw/. 

X 

«. 

d. 

t. d. 

1842 


3,8fi8,437 

4.874,812 

36 

11 

18 3 

1S43 


4,028,307 

6,076,.526 

33 

9| 

17 2 

1844 

- 

4,1211,904 

5,203,222 

33 

3 

17 0 


Total 

12,026,758 

15,154,360 

103 

jMi__ 

JSi 12 5 

1 Awrtge of .3 Yean 

4,008,912^ 

5,051,455 J 

34 

7f 

17 5^ 


Now, it appears from this statement, that while the price of British sugar (exclusive 
of duty) amounted during the 3 years ending with 1844 to 34e. per cwt., the 
price of Brazil (and Cuba) sugar was only 17s. 5‘jc?. per do, I And hence it follows, 
that, had the late prohibitory duty of 63s. on foreign sugar been reduced to the same 
rate (25s. 2</., or 24s.+5 per cent.) as the late duty on British sugars, the people 
of the U. Kingdom might have bought the same quantity of sugar for 17s. 5ld. that 
cost them 34s. 7rf., that is, they might have got about 2 lbs. of sugar for the same 
sacrifice it cost them to get 1 lb. The aggregate loss to the public from this pre¬ 
posterous arrangement of the sugar duties, during the period in question, was quite 
enormous. It appears from the above account that the average consumption of sugar, 
during each of the three years ending with 1844, amounted to 4,008,912| cwts., which at 
S4s. l\d. cost 6,944,605/. 14s. 5d, But had we been allowed to go into the foreign 
market for sugar, we might have got the same quantity for 3,502,230/. 13s., being ,a 
saving in 1 year of no less than 3,442/375/. Is. 5c/., and on 3 years, of 10,327,125/. 4a. 3d. 
But It may, perhaps, be said, that had our ports been open to the free importation of 
Brazilian an^ other foreign sugars, the price of the latter would have been raised ; and 
so probably it would; though,, considering the vast extent apd productiveness of the 
field from which sugar may be brought, we doubt whether this effect would be very 
sensible. But, supposing that the opening of our ports had raised the price of 
foreign sugar from its. 5\d, to 22s. a cwt., still the saving would have amounted to 
2,534,801/. 15s. 3d. a year I 

Under these circumstances there could no longer be a doubt that the reduction of 
the oVcJ^rohibitory duty of 66s, a cwt. on foreign sugar was imperatively required ; 
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this was partially effected in 1844, when the duty on foreign sugar; if produced by free 
labour, was reduced to 35s. a cwt., and when, in 1845, the duty on British colonial 
sugars was reduced to 14s. a cwt., that on foreign free labour sugar was farther reduced 
to 23s. 4d. a cwt. We subjoin 


A Table showing the Imports of the various Descriptions of Sugar in e.ich of the 5 Years ending with 
1845 j with the Quantities entered for Consumption, the Eates of Duty on the same, tlie Prices, 4c. 


# 




SUOAM, 

UNumRitv. 


_1 






1845. 1 






Entered 




1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1841. 

previously to 

14 March. 

14 March. , 

Aggrepte 























Without 

Dlsilnctloa 

Not equal 
to Willie 

Equal to 
\V hlie 

the Year. 






of Quality. 

Clayed. 

Clayed. 



Ctvii. 

Cf0t0, 

CtvU. 

Crvts. 

Cnifj. 

Cni 0 . 

CfWr. 

CnU, 

Qunntitlef of suf^nr Imported Into tl»e 0. K, »— 

Of the British JKM 8 CT 1 I 0 M In America - 
OfMaurltIui • » • - 

Of the British possesalon* within the limits of the 
K. I. Company's chiirter, into which tho Import¬ 
ation of foreign suKar is prohibited 

Of other British poxsoutons within those limits 

a.u.'i.soo 

716,fi35 

2/.0«,910 

689,335 

2,.50.3,567 

476.923 

2,452.778 

540,620 

241,626 

196,772 

9,612,248 

519,401 

136 

2,854,010 

716,173 

1,236,221 
.VI7 

938,118 

2,334 

1,100,862 

1,314 

1,098,540 

•i,n\ 

972,366 

1,615 

1,038,468 

1,506 

21,830 

2 

1,3.35,664 

3,122 

Foreign, the produce of free labour, or admitted at 
the same rate of duty, under treaty 

• 

. 

- 

7,516 

93,293 

144,391 

923 

168,607 






735,672 

4,316,013 

25,891 

5,077,576 

Other foreign sugar , • . 

803,115 

617,314 

937,903 

777.900 


- 

• 

743,314 

Total 

I 

b 

4,736,011 

5J)20,.569 

1,880,075 

- 

• 

• 

5,820,890 

O'lantitles of sugar retained for actual consumption in 
theU. K.i- . . _ 

Of the British possessions in America, and of Mauri- 









2,992,203 

2,932.386 

2.972,564 

3,084.139 

272,610 

3,275,180 

31 

3,548,121 

Of tlie British possessions within Ihe limits of Ihe E. 
1. Company’s charter, Into which the importation 
of foreign sugar is prohibited - - 

Of other British possessions within those limits 
Foreign, the pioduce of free labour, or hdinitted at 

1,064,710 

933,391 

1,055,47'5 

1/)45,108 

115,095 

1,089,542 

22,112 

1,226,719 

701 

557 

194 

98 

11 

74 

4,125 

76,105 

2 

1,075 

4,427 

77,251 

the same rate uf duty, under treaty 

* 

• 

• • 1 



103 



387,779 

4,145,552 

23,220 

4,856,551 

Other foreign sugar • • • 

261 

76, 

87 

• 

• 

53 

Total 

4,057,878 

3,868,437 

4,0i ,307 

4,129,443 

• 

• 

• 

4,856,604 

Rates of dutT ehargoable on sugar (per cwt.)! — 

Of the British possessions in America, of Mauritius, 

£ 0 . d. 

£ 0 . d. 

J 0 . d. 

£ 0 . d. 

^ M m d* 

1 

£ 0 . d. 

£ 0 . d. 


a.sd of the British possmiuns witliln the limlu of 
the E. I. Company^ charter, into which the im. 





1 5 2) 




portation of foreign sugar it prtdiibitcd 

Or other British postestlons within those limits 
Foreign, the produce of free labour, or admitted at 

1 5 24 

1 5 24 

1 5 24 
1 13 7; 

1 5 24 

0 14 0 

0 16 4 


1 13 7| 

1 13 71 

1 13 ll 

1 13 7l 

0 18 8 

1 1 9 



the same rate of duty, under treaty 




*\ 15 81 

1 15 8} 

13 4 

1 8 0 


Other foreign sugar ... 

3 6 11 

3 6 li 

3 6 li 

3 6 1| 

3 6 f 

3 3 0 

.3 .3 0 



£ 

£ 

• £ 

£ 


£ 


Net revenue from duties on sugar « 

Average prices iier cwt., exclusive of duty, of mus¬ 
covado sugar of Briiisli possessions (from the Lon¬ 

5,114,390 

4Ji74.812 

5,076,326 

5,205.270 

• 

. 3,574,471 


0 . d. 

0 . d. 1 

«. «f. 





0 . d. 

don (Jazette) : — 

British West India ... 


0 . d. 


39 8 

36 11 

33 9 

3.3 8 


. .39 -11 


Mauritius - . . - 



.3.3 10 1 

32 10 


. .31 10 


British Bast India ... 

Average prices of Brazil sugar, brown and yellow, per 
rwi., exclusive of duty (from the mercantile prices 

' 

’ ’ 

35 6 1 

55 1 

• 

. 33 

5 


current) .... 

20 9 

18 3 

17 2 

17 0 

- 

- 20 

5 



* From 4th July. 


But though the reductions of duty in 1844 and 1845 effected a great improvement 
in the old system, they were inadequate to place it on a satisfactory footing. 'Ilie re¬ 
duction of tlie duty on foreign sugar applied to that only which was produced by free 
labour, the sugar produced by the labour of slaves (unless we happened to be liound by 
treaty to admit it at the low duty) continuing subject to the old prohibitory duty of 
66s. per cwt. Nothing, however, could be more inexpedient than this distinction, 
on which we took the liberty to animadvert as follows in the last edition of this 
work : — ' 

“ We take, without any scruple, the cotton, tobacco, rice, and other products of 
slave-holding countries; and such being the case, it is not very easy to see on what 
principle we refuse to take their sugar. There is no reason to think that we are at all 
likely to hasten, by this refusal, the emancipation of their slaves ^even if that were 
certainly desirable), or to improve their condition: our policy in tliis respect is 
injurious to ourselves, without being of the smallest advantage to any one else. 

“ But the truth is, if we look a little narrowly into the circumstances, we shall find 
that we do the very thing we pretend not to do. We annually export large quan¬ 
tities of British produce to Cuba and Brazil; but the sugar of those countries, the 
principal article they have to send us, being excluded from our markets, we cannot 
bring it direct to this country, but we carry it to Hamburgh and other continental 
emporiums, and thefe exchange it for wool, flax, and otlicr articles we are allowed 
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to import ; so that, in effect, we transmute the slave-grown sugar into other things, and 
consume it under its new form. We do not employ it to sweeten tea and coffee ; 
but wc clothe ourselves with wool and flax, manure our lands witli bones, and manu¬ 
facture our paper of rags, which are all bought by it 1 But suppose we were a little 
more Quixotic, and that after getting the sugar we threw it into the sea, the result, as 
respects Cuba and Brazil, would be the same. We give, by buying their sugar, all the 
encouragement in our power to the slavery that exists in them; what we shall do with 
the sugar is our own affair ; and whether we use it, sell it t^>thers, or destroy it, is, as 
far as slavery is concerned, quite immaterial. But it is no means immaterial as 
respects our trade with slave-holding countries; inasmuch as the preference we give to 
the sugars of others tempts them to lay discriminating duties on our products, and to 
disc6urage and embarrass our trade. And even were it otherwise desirable, it may be 
doubted whether it be in our power to exclude slave-grown sugar. Certificates of oi igin 
will, we apprehend, be rather a slender security for this result. But supposing them to 
be effectual, the consequence will be that a greater quantity of Java and Manilla sugar 
being consumed in England, less of it will remain to be sent to the Continent, where, 
by means oT our policy, a corresponding market will be opened for slave-grown sugar ! 

But admitting that something might be found to say in favour of the policy of 
wholly excluding slave-grown sugar, wc, in effect, abandon it, by admitting the slave- 
grown sugar of the U. States and other countries with which we have treaties of reci¬ 
procity ; so that, after all, our policy, in this respect, is prohibitive only of the sugars of 
Cuba, Porto-Rico, and Brazil! If the Americans chose to send us the whole sugar 
grown in Louisiana, every ounce of which is the prodhee of slave labour, importing in 
its stead sugar from the Havannah and Bahia, it would be freely admitted to our markets. 
Hence it is that, while we exclude the slave-grown, sugar of those friendly countries of 
whose trade we might, if we chose, have a virtual monopoly, we admit the slave-grown 
sugar of our rivals, of the only people whose commercial marine can come into co!n})e- 
tition with our own ! And to show that this contradiction is not imaginary, we may 
mention that, during the present year (1845) about .800 tons of the sugar of I..ouisiana'^ 
and Venezuela have been admitted to consumption under the new act I Is it, we beg 
to a.sk, possible to speak too harshly of such a policy ? to imagine anything more per¬ 
verse, contradictory, and absurd ? 

“ It were really, therefore, to be wished that we should cease to rave, as we have done 
for the last 20 years, about slavery; and that wc should allow our merchants to buy 
sugar* as we allow them to buy cotton and other things, without inquiring how, or by 
whom, it is produced. We may be assured that we should give as little encourageinent 
to slavery by so doing as we give by our present system, while we should, at the same 
time, give greater fticilities to our trade, and full scope to the late, and in other re¬ 
spects, wise and liberal measures. 

We are glad-to have-to state that the principle contended for in the above para¬ 
graphs has since been fully admitted by the legislature; the act of 184G, 9 & 10 Viet, 
c. 63., haying equalised the duty on all descriptions of foreign sugars. 

It \vill farther be observed that under the system adopted in 1845, a discriminating 
duty of 9s. 4cl, per cwt. was imposed on foreign mu.scovado sugar admitted to con¬ 
sumption over and above the duty (14s. per cwt.) imposed on British sugar. Inas¬ 
much, however, as the latter was inadequate to the supply of the U. Kingdom, the 
effect of this regulation was to add 9s. 4c/. per cwt. to the price of all the sugar, British 
as well as foreign, entered for consumption. And it was hardly to be supposed, after 
the striking recognition of the principles of free trade given by the legislature in passing 
the act for the abolition of the corn laws, that the protective system would be permitted 
to continue for the sake of the sugar colonies. The abolition of the former was, ia 
truth, all but equivalent to the abolition of the latter. And the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 63. 
referred to above, which put an end to' the distinction between free and slave-grown 
sugar, provided also for the equalisation of the duties on British and foreign sugars, which, 
had it been maintained, would have been filially effected on the 5th of July, 1851. 

This last act has, however, been since superseded by the 11 & 12 Viet. c. 97. of 
this year (1848), which, exclusive of some changes in the duties, defers their complete 
equalisation till 1854. 

Comparattve Efficiency of Free atid Slave Labour in the Production of Sugar. _ 

But though it was not to be expected that a discriminating duty m favour of the 
sugar of our colonies would be tolerated, it is by no means clear that its abolition 
will not be an injustice to the latter. The equali.sation of the duties would be in- all 
respects unobjectionable, were the circumstances under which the planters in our 
colonies are placed identical with or similar to those under which their competitors are 
placed in Cuba, Brazil, and Java, Such, however, is not the case. The instruments 
of production possessed by the latter are totally different from those possessed by the 

The quality of the latter it uot, as now prepared, well suited to our markets* 
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former. In Brazil and Cuba the planters are furnished with slave labour, and in Java 
the population, though not enslaved, is subjected to compulsory service. Unless, there¬ 
fore, it can be shown that free labour is as efficient in the production of sugar in the 
West Indies and Demerara as slave or compulsory labour, it will necessarily follow that 
the equalisation of the duties on British and foreign sugars is an injustice to our colonists. 

It has been alleged over and over again in vindication of this equalisation, that 
free labour is at once cheaper and more efficient than slave labour; and without inquiring 
into the truth of tliis allegation, we shall admit the greater cheapness of free labour 
in countries where frcemdft and slaves are equally suited to the employments carried on 
in them, and where these employments would be spontaneously followed by the slaves 
ivere they emancipated. But the conditions under which the production of sugar is car¬ 
ried on in the intertropical regions of the New World are entirely different from those 
now stated. Whites are not capable of field labour in such climates; and the raising 
of sugar is not an employment that would be voluntarily undertaken by free blacks. 
The latter have few wants. They reckon as useless incumbrances many articles indis¬ 
pensable .in cold or temperate climates. Hence the curis acuens mortalia corda^ so 
powerful in Europe, has but little influence in Jamaica and Trinidad. Men are not 
instinctively laborious or enterprising. Industry is with them merely a means to an end, 
a sacrifice they make to obtain supplies of the necessaries and conveniences of human 
life. Wherever the sacrifice required to procure food, clothes, and other necessary accom¬ 
modations is considerable, the population is generally industrious; and a taste for 
labour being widely diffused, those who are not obliged to apply themselves to the 
production of necessaries, engage in the production of superfluities. But wherever the 
principal wfints of man may be supplied with but little exertion, indolence becomes the 
<listingulsil»ing characteristic of the population ; and, instead of employing their S}>arc 
time in the production of articles of ostentation and luxury, they usually waste it in 
idleness and apathy. Now tliis is the precise state of the blacks in the W. Indies. Their 
necessities and desires arc of a very limited description ; and arc generally indeed 
fully satisfied by the produce of a small patch of land, requiring but little labour 
in its cultivation : and such being the case it would be contradictory to suppose that 
they should voluntarily employ themselves in the hard labour necessary td produce 
sugar. Consistently with what is now stated, we find that Ilayti, or St. Domingo, 
though the most fruitful of the West Indian islands, and though, when a colony of 
France, it furnished immense supplies of sugar, docs not export, now that it is occupied 
by free blacks, a single ton 1 This, also, is the case in Mexico: and wliat reasonable 
ground have we for supposing that the result would be different in Jamaica, Cuba, or 
Brazil, were the blacks free and able (which is not the case in our islands) easily to 
o})tain patches of land ? The possession of the latter is requisite to enable them to 
exist without engaging in laborious service ; and in the evei»t of their not being able to 
obtain land, they may be forced to employ tlieniselve.s in the culture of sugar ; though, 
as it is against their inclination, they will withdraw from their work on the first oppor¬ 
tunity, and will, while employed, indulge as much as possible in idleness. 

Hence it would seem that, wliether .slave and compulsory labour be* cheaper or 
dearer than free labour, it is indispensable to the production of sugar. We do not pre¬ 
sume in making this statement to give any opinion in regard to the policy or impolicy 
of the suppression of slavery in our colonics. The freedom of the blacks may be a 
more than sufficient compensation for the cessation of supplies.of sugar from them. 
But, whether it be .so or not, we regard it as the merest illusion to suppose that the 
severe drudgery of sugar planting will ever be efficiently carried on in the W. Indies bv 
really free labourer.s. 

If this be a well-founded conclusion, the justice of making some compensation to our 
planters for the ruin that will be entailed on them by their exposure to the unfettered 
competition of those who have ample supplies of compulsory labour, is too obvious to 
admit of any question. The freedom of the blacks and the advantage of our own popu¬ 
lation, how desirable soever, should not be purchased by the ruin of the planters. Jus¬ 
tice is too valuable to be sacrificed to our humanity or our palates^ 

The mere exclusion of slave-grown sugar would not, however, as many seem to sup¬ 
pose, in any degree obviate the hardships to which our planters are exposed. It would 
merely force a larger quantity of the sugars of Java and China dpon our markets^ and 
open a larger field for the consumption of slave-grown sugar on the Continent. Juettee 
to our colonists requires that eitlicr a discriminating duty of 8«. or lOa. a cwt. should 1>e 
imposed in their favour on all foreign sugars, or that they should be compensated in some 
other way. The former method of dealing fairly by them would, however, be repugnant 
to the national feeling and highly oldectionable) at the .same time that it is more than 
doubtful whether it would be of any real service to the planters, or would enable 
them to /ppiitinue their business: and such b^ing the case some less offensive and more 
efficient oiternatlve should be resorted to We subjoin . . 
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An Account of the Quantities of the different Description# of Sugar entered for Consumptloh in the 
United Kingdom during each of the 19 Yean ending with 18 )2; with an Account of the Amount of 
I>uty received on the oame, the average Price of Muscovado Sugar in Bond, Ucc. ' 


Year*. 

Quantities entered for Couhumption. 

Nett Revenue 
fVom Duties on 
Sugar. 

Av. I’rucs 
of Hriiisli 
MuMov.ido 

J3rUi)<h I’liintaiion 
(iiicl- Maurltiu'.). 

East India. 

Foreigti. 

Total. 


Cn-U. 

Cwt*. 

Ch'U. 

Cn/ts. 

iC 

£ 

#. 

</. 

18A2 ’ 

.8r'i7W3!> 

79,1,00 

605 

,1,6.35,.33l 

4,394,.3.3H 


7 


1.SA3 


98,2.8,3 

71 

3,651,804 

* 4,4 1 1,.■9)2 


9 

8 

imi 


121,007 

.30 

3,741,379 

4,5)9,.392 


9 


lH.i6 . 

3,7')7,H.',t 

9.8,680 

.31 

3,8.36,362 

4,067,900 


1.1 


is.Vi 

.3,378.134 

110,222 

3.1 

.3,4S8,.'.99 

4,1.84,165 

•2 


10 

J«t7 

,3,t!8t,7t‘< 

270.o:>.3 

4.3 

3,951,810 

4,760,.365 


14 

7 

IhAH 

3,491 

4 IS,,373 

6.5 

3,909,665 

4,636,891 


11 

S 

I8,V.) 

.3,.> 18,^98 

'177,2>2 

49 

3.825,.5;>9 

4,.386.9.36 


19 

2 

IS 10 

.3,071,198 

61.8,.320 

2,.3lfi 

3,.594,8.34 

^ 4,149,070 

2 

9 

1 

IS II 

2,99‘i,m3 

1,06.3,41 1 

261 

4,0.37,878 

5,11 i,.3yo 


19 

8 

IKU.) 

2,9.-2.386 

9.33.948 

10.3 

.1,868,1.37 

4,874,812 


10 

11 

IM.T 

2,972,.364 

1,0,3,667 

76 

4,028 ,.307 

.5,076,126 


11 

9 

IS It 

.3,084,1.19 

1,043,206 

98 

4,129,44.1 

1 .5,203,270 


13 

8 

181*) 

.3,.') 18, 111 

1,2.31,176 

77,.307 

4.856,024 

.3,.374,17l 


12 

11 

is-tfi 

3,176,600 

1,410,909 

602.7.39 

.5,220,248 

3,896,780 


1 t 

3 

lSt7 

.3,6 63,066 

1,182,42.3 

974.019 

5,779,508 

4,10,3,2.37 


8 

.1 

1818 

3,.37l.3sl 

1 ,.349,731 

1,220,964 

6,142,296 

4,5 37 ..3.37 


3 

8 

1S4!I 

4,0.) 4,981 

1,.3.31,228 

4y<.,47K 

3,905,687 

3.912,170 


'5 

4 

18 -,0 

3.786,002 

1 ,.397,093 

9o.8,.39.5 

6,091,492 

3,8.81,441 


6 

1 

IS.'il 

3.A96,S(,8 

1,237.6.38 

1,3:9.041 

t,2.31,517 

3.979,141 



6 

IS.Vi 

4,681,329 

1,.3.3 2.012 

6.82,3 '6 

6,S9S,8()7 

3,89.3,656 


2 

5 


Absthact op tub Act 11 & 12 Vict. c. 97., ntMOOELLiNG an» equalising the Duties on Sugar. 
Duties un Sugar and Molasses. — Chiuse 1. repealed the duties on sugar and molasses imjiosed liy the 
Act 9 k 10 Yict. c. G3.,utid imposed in their stead duties to take effect from the undermentioned periods, 
as follows, viz.; — 


On sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any British possession Into whlcii the importation of 
foreign sugar Is prohibited, being imported from any such possession, the duties following, viz. 


Articles. 

After 

3 July, 1831. 

1 A rticle.'i. 

A Oer 

3 July, 1851. 

Handy, brown or white, rcfi!te<l sugar, or suear 
renclerwl Jtf process equal iii qtiallly 

thereto, cwt. - . 

White clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by anyj 

£ *. d. 

0 1.1 4 

1 |>roct.s<i equal In quality to white clayed, notl 
1 iM'irig rehiied, or cc|ual to refined, cwt. 
iMusrovado, or any other sugar, not being equal 
in quality to while clayed, cwt. • 

1 .Molasses, cwt. . - 1 

£ *. d. 

0 11 8 

0 10 0 
_0 .1 9 


On sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any other British possession, being imported from 
any such possession, the duties following, viz. from and after 


Articles. 

From 

5 July, 1853 

5 July? 1851 

After 

.5 July, 1854. 

Articles. 

From 

5 July, 185.3 
to 

5.Inly, 18.51. 

After 

.5,Tuly,)8.3l. 

I’.andy, brown or white, relinetl 
sugar, or sugar render«-d by any 
process equal in quality thereto, 

£ *. (1. 

£ $. d. 

llrown ehayed sugar, or sugar 
rendered by any process equal 
III qu.dity to brown clayed, and 

£ •. d. 

£ *. d. 

cwt. 

W'hite clayed sugar, or sugar ren 
drred by any process equal in 
qiialityTMto utaire clayed, noi 
h^iiijt refined, or equal to rc 

0 15 4 

0 12 70 

I 0 1.3 4 

0 118 

not equ.'il to while cl.iyed, i wt. 
.Muscovado, or any other sugar, 
not Iwing equal in quality to 
brown cl.iycd sugar, cwt. 
.Molasses, cwt. 

0 11 10 

0 n 0 

0 4 2 

0 10 0 

0 in 0 

0 3 n 


On sugar or molnssci the growth and produce of any foreign country, and on all sugar or molasses 
not otherwise charge^ witli duty, the duties following, viz. from and-after 


A rti'cJcs. 

From ■ 

1 5 .July 185,3 

.5 July 1851. 

After 

.5.1iity 18.51. 

Articles. 

From 

5 July 1853 
to 

5 July 18.51. 

After 

5 July 1831. 

Candy, brown or white, reftned 
sugar, or sugar rendered by 
any process equal in quality 

£ «. d. 

£ «. </. 

Krown cisiyed sugar, or sugar 
rendensl by any ;irocess c’i|nal 
inqi.aMti to brown clayc<l,aiid 

£ «. d. 

£ t. d. 

thereto, cwt. 

M'hite clayed sugar, or sugar 
rendered by any pro.’ess equal 
In quality to white rl4ycsl,not 
being rehned, or equal to re- 
(iiiedicwt. . - - 

0 17 4 

0 1.3 4 

not e«|ual to wldteclayeil, c*\ t. 
Alusrnvadti, or any other sugar, 
not being eoual'In quality to 
brown clayed sugar cwt. 

0 1.3 0 

0 12 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 14 0 

0 It 8 1 

Molasses, «wt. 

0 4 6 

0 3 9 


Bounties or drawback il upon the exportation from the U. Kingdom of the several dcscr'ptions of 
refined sugar hereinaner mentioned : — viz. 


Articles. 

After 5 July 1851. 

Upon refined sugar In loaf, complete and whole, or lumps duly refined, haring been per¬ 
fectly clarified and thoroughly dried In the stove, and being of an uniform whiteness 
throughout, or such sugar pounded, crushed, or broken, or sugar candy, cwt. 

Upon bastard oV refined sugar, braken In jileces, or being ground or ]>owtlered sugar, or such 
sugar pounded- or crushed or broken, cwt. ..... 

£ s. d, 

0 12 6 

0 10 0 


And so in proportion for any greater or less quantity than 1 cwt 
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Sugar emd MuIikscs may be importedfroyn Sritiah Possessions in the Enst Indies at the lower Rate (\f 
Duty when Importation Foreign Sugar is prohihited. — \i at any time satisfactory proof shall have 
been laid before H. Majesty in council, that, as respects any British putsession the importation of foreign 
sugar has been prohibited, if shall bo*lawful for H. Majesty, and she is hereby empowered by any order 
or orders In council, to declare that sugar and molasses the growth or produce of any such British 
possession may be imported from thence into the U. K., and entered at the lower rates of duty herein¬ 
before imposed on sugar and molasses the growth or produce of British possessions into which the 
importation of foreign sugar is prohibited ; and from and after the publication of such order, whilst the 
same shall continue in force, the sugars and molasses therein mentioned may be so lm])orted and entered 
accordingly—§ 2. 

Such Sugar and Molasses to be entered at the lower Rates of Duty, upon the Conditions on which 
Reneal Sugar was admiasiUc under 6^-7 fF. 4. c. 2fi. — Any sugars or molasses the produce of any 
Britisli possession within the limits of the East India Company’s charter In which the importation of 
foreign sugar is or shall be prohibited, which shall be entered for home use at the lower rates of duty 
imposed on sugar and molasses the produce of such possessions, shall be entered under the same or the 
like conditions, under whicli sugar the growth of the presidency of Bengal might be entered for home 
use, under the provisions of the Act 6 & 7 Will. 4. c. 26. —} 3- 

Co/tection qf Duties to be under the Management qf the Customs. —The several duties, bounties, and 
allowances imposed and allowed by this Act shall be under the management of the commissioners of 
customs, and shall be ascertained, collected, paid, allowed, &c., and applied or appropriated under tlie 
provisions of the Acts 8 & 9 Viet. c. 90. and 8 9 Viet. c. 92 —§ 4. 

Commissioners qf Customs to provide Standard Samples qf White Clayed Sugar.-—'Ihc commissioners 
of customs shall provide samples of white clayed sugar, and of sugar rendered by any process equal iu 
quality to white clayed sugar, with reference to colour, grain, and saccharine matter, which shall be 
deemed to be standard samples for tiie purpose of comparing therewith such white clayed sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal in quality to white clayed .sugar, as from and after the passing of 
this Act may be entered for liomo consumption ; and such standard samples sliall from time to time be 
renewed whenever the said commissioners may deem It expedient; and no sugar shall, as regards tl»e 
payment of duty, be deemed or taken to be white clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in 
quality to white clayed, unless it shall, with reference to colour, grain, or saccharine matter, equal tl»e 
standard samples provided by the said commissioners. — §5. 

Clause 6. directs commissioners of customs to provide standard samples of brown clayed sugar. 

Sugar or Molasses imported or in Warehouse liable to the Duties imposed by this Act _ All sugar or 

molasses imported, but not entered, or which shall have been warehoused without payment of duty on the 
first importation thereof, and which shall be in port or warehouse at the respective periods at which the 
duties imposed by this Act shall become chargeable, shall bedeemed and taken to be liable to the duties 
imposed by this Act; and the rate or rates of duty chargeable by this Act upon sug.ar or molasses, from 
the 10th of July, 1848, to the 5th of July, 1849, shall bo taken to be applicable to sugar or molasses 
delivered for home consumption prior to the passing of this Act, and subsequently to the lOlh day of 
July, 1848. —§ 7. 

Orders in Council to he published in the Gazette. — 5 8. 

Orders in Council may be revoked. — § 9. 

Copies of Orders in Council to be laid before Parliament — 5 10, 

Tlie quantity of sugar consumed in Great Britain, previo\isly to the change in 1845, 
allowing for the quantity sent to Ireland, was more than double what it was in 1790. 
But had the duty continued at 12s. 4</., its amount in that year, there cannot, wc think, 
be much doubt, provided foreign sugars had also been admitted under a reasonable duty, 
tliat the consumption would have been trebled or more. During the intervening period 
the population had been little less than doubled; and the proportion which the middle 
classes bear to the whole population had been decidedly augmented. The con- 
.suinption of coffee — an article in the preparation of which a great deal of sugar is 
used iu this country, by all who can afford it — is more than 36 times as great now as 
in 1790 ; that is, it has increased from under 1,000,000 lbs. to above 36,000,000 lbs. 1 
The consumption of tea has about doubled; and there has been a great increase in the 
use of home-made wines, preserved and baked fruits. Sec. Instead, therefore, of having 
(lone little more than increase proportionally to the increase of population, it may be 
fairly presumed that the consumption of sugar would, had there not been some powerful 
countervailing cause in operation, liave increased in a far greater degree. Instead of 
amounting, in 1844, to little more than 4,000,000 cwt., the consumption of Great Britain 
should ifave amounted, as it now (18.51) does, to about 6,000,000 cwt. 

Taking the aggregate consumption of sugar in Great Britain previously to 1845 at 
400,000,000 lbs., and the population at 20,000,000, the average consumption of each 
individual has been aboui»20 lbs., cx. molasses. This, though a far greater average than 
that of France, or any of the continental states, is but small compared with what it pro¬ 
bably will be now that it is .supplied under a more liberal system. In workhouses, the 
customary annual allow’ance for each individual is, wc believe, 34 lbs. ; and, in private 
families, the smallest separate allowance for domestics is 1 lb. a week, or 52 lbs. a year. 
These facts strongly corroborate what we have already stated as to the extent to which 
the consumption of sugar will probably be increased under the new system; and others 
may be referred to, that are little less conclusive. Mr. Iluskisson stated, in his place 
in the House of Commons, on Mr. Grant’s motion for a reduction of the sugar duties, 
25th of May, 1829, that “in consequence of the present enormous duty on sugar, the poor 
working man with a large family, to whom pence were a serious consideration, was 
denied the use of that commodity ; and he believed Ac did not go too far when he stated 
that TWO-THIRDS of the poorer consumers of coffee drank that beverage without sugar. If, 
then, the price of sugar were reduced, it would become an article bf his consumption, 
like many other articles — woollens, for example, which are now used for their cheapness 
-—which he was formerly unable to purchase.” — (Speeches, vol. iil. p. 455.) Mr. 
Huskisson’s conclusions are now in the way of being fully realised. The period that 
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has elapsed since the late changes Is too short to admit of their having exercised their 
full influence. But, as already seen, the consumption of the U. Kingdom has increased 
from about 207,000 tons in 1844, to no fewer than ^90,000 tons, ex. molasses, in 
1847 ! And though the consumption has not increased so much in the interval os 
might have been probably anticipated, it exceeded, in 1850, 300,000 tons unrefined, and 
10,815 tons refine^d. We may further state, in illustration of the beneficial influence of 
the reduction of the duties, that while, in London and other parts of the count’*y, the 
sales of sugar by the grocers who supply the higher classes have been but little extended, 
the sales of those who principally deal with the lower classes have augmented from 40 to 
50, and, in some cases, to 80 and 100 per cent.! This is the best possible proof of tlie 
salutary as well as of the powerful influence of the reduction of the duties. But it is 
only what might have been anticipated; inasmuch as the consumption of the more opulent 
clasps was but little affected by the previous high duty. 

In Ireland, provided that country is ever to escape from beggary and agitation, 
wc should anticipate highly beneficial effects from the reduction of the duties on sugar. 
TIic direct importations of sugar into Ireland did not, previously to the late changes, 
exceed 18,500 tons; and, adding to these 6,500 tons for the second-hand importations 
(including bastards) from Great Britain, which, we believe, was quite as much or more 
than they amounted to, the entire consumption of that country would be 25,000 tons, or 
57,000,000 lbs., which, taking the then population at 8,000,000, gave 7'125 lbs. to each 
individual; or nearly l-3d part of the average consumption of each individual in Great 
Britain. So singular a result must, no doubt, be principally ascribed to the poverty of 
the Irish; but there can be no doubt that it was partly, also, owing to over-taxation. 
And we are well convinced that the late reduction of the duty, though it may occasion 
a considerable immediate loss of revenue in Ireland, will, in the end, be productive 
of its increase, besides being attended with other and still more beneficial consequences. 
Next to the suppression of agitation, the “one thing needful” in Ireland is to inspire 
the population with a taste for the conveniences and enjoyments of civilised life; and 
the first step towards supplying this rlcsideratum is, if possible, to make articles of 
convenience and luxury attainable by the mass of the people. If this be done, whether 
by a reduction of duties or otherwise, we may expect that the desire inherent in all 
. individuals of improving their condition, will impel them to exert themselves to obtain 
them. A taste for such articles will be gradually diffused among all rank^; and ulti¬ 
mately, it may be presumed, it will be thought discreditable to be without them. And 
we are glad to have to state that these anticipations are in the way of being realised, to 
a greater extent than we could liave supposed. It is probable, owing to the late extra¬ 
ordinary decrease of the population in Ireland, that the delivery of sugar may not be so 
great now as formerly. But if they be maintained at so near their old level, it will 
show a considerable increase in the consumption per individual. 

£7«e of Sugar in Distilleries and Breweries. — In the last edition of this work we 
expressed ourselves on this subject as follows: “ llie use of sugar in these establish¬ 
ments, though not absolutely prohibited, is at present placed under restrictions which 
are equivalent to a prohibition. There can, howcverl be no doubt that these restrictions 
should be abolished, and free leave given to the growers and importers of sugar and 
molasses, and, indeed, of everything else, to convert them to any purpose to which 
they may be applicable. This has hitherto been objected to, except in periods of 
scarcity, partly from a wish to promote the interests of the barley growers and maltsters 
in this country, and partly from the alleged risk of smuggling and loss to the'^revenue. 
But now that the policy, or rather impolicy, of protection has been renounced by the 
legislature, and that foreign barley raa^ be imported and employed in any way, under 
a nearly nominal duty, there is plainly no ground or pretence %n which the agriculturists 
can object to the use of sugar; and as respects the risk of fraud and loss to the revenue, 
we do not think it amounts to much. In cases where sugar only is to be used in dis¬ 
tilleries and breweries, the risk of fraud could hardly amount to anything; and in the 
cases in which it is partly used along with malt or raw grain, or both, it would be easy, 
seeing that the capacity of sugar to produce spirits and beer, as compared with malt and 
grain, is well known, to take such precautions as would prevent any amount of fraud 
worth talking about. But, however it may be carried into effect, it would seem to be 
indispensable that the distilleries and breweries, as well as every other legitimate 
channel of consumption carried on in the kingdom, should be open to all who raise or 
import sugar, or anything else, on their paying tlie customary rates of duty. This is 
the only way in which the interests of the consumers, which are identical with those 
of the public, can be effectually secured ; and it is obvious that, to carry out the great 
principle of the freedoin of industry, it is not merely necessary to permit the free 
importation of colonial and other products, but to allow them, after being Imported, 
to be employed in any way their owners may think fit Under this 8y5(;eni justice 
wj/i be done to allparties, and the public be supplied with the and the cheapest 
^rf/f/es. '' And we are glad to have to state that this principle hat since hdly 
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carried Into effect by the acts 10 Viet. c. S., and 11 & 12 Viet. c. 100., to whicli rve 
beg to refer. . . ^ • 4 • 

Adulteratuyn _Sugar is an artiele which is especially liable to adulteration ; and its 

high price during the last few years, coupled with the high dtity, has given a powerful 
stimulus to this nefarious practice. Perhaps, we might not be far from the marTc, were 
we to estimate the quantity of foreign matters intentionally mixed up with sugar, and 
sold as such in this country, previously to the late reduction of duties, at 10,000 or 
12,000 tons a year! Sago and potato flour are the articles which have been most exten¬ 
sively used for this purpose. When mixed with sugar they give it a whiter and finer 
appearance; and, unless the dose be overdone, increase its price about 4s. a ewt. It 
is extremely difficult to deal with an abuse of this sort. No doubt the fall in the 
price of sugar following the placing of the trade on a proper footing, and the reduction 
of the duty, have lessened the temptation to adulterate. But they have not wholly 
removed it, the materials employed to adulterate being decidedly cheaper than .sugar, 
however supplied. In this, as in most ca.ses of the sort, the best security against 
adulteration is to deal only with grocers of the highest character. 

liefining of Sugar for Home Consumption. — It will be immediately seen that of late 
years the reiining of British colonial sugar for exportation has almost ceased; but the 
refining of colonial sugar for home consumption is carried on to a great extent, and has 
increased considerably since the late reduction of the duty. There arc at present 
( October, 1851) about 26 establishments, with an aggregate capital of nearly 1 , 000 , 000 /., 
for refining sugar for the home market, which use about 1.80,000 tons of raw sugar, 
yielding from 90,000 to 95,000 tons of refined do., exclusive of bastards and treacle. 
Hence, if we deduct the 1.80,000 tons of raw sugar converted into refined from the total 
quantity of about 290,000 tons taken for consumption in 1847, we have 160,000 tons for 
the quantity consumed in a raw state, the consumption of refined sugar amounting, in 
consequence of its comparative cheapness, to nearly a half of the whole, ex. bastards and 
molasses. Refined sugar is now used by many by whom it was formerly never tasted. 

The act of 1846, the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 63., made a distinction between, and imposed 
different duties upon, single and double refined sugar, and it, also, admitted only of their 
importation from countries of which they were the growth or produce. But, in conse- 
(lueiice of the difficulty of distinguishing between them, and of the facilities that were 
thereby afl'orded for the commission of frauds, all sorts of refined sugar, and of sugar 
etjual to refined, are now charged with the same duty, without regard to their origin. 
At this moment (October, 1851), owing to the low price of British sugar, none but the 
finest sorts of foreign refined sugars can be introduced ; though it is clear that any con.si- 
derablc rise in the price of raw or refined jsugar in this country, which did not also extend 
to the Continent, would occasion the.importation of increased quantities of refined, as well 
a.s of raw sugar. That, however, cannot, as was contended, be injurious to our planters, 
for it must be indifTercnt to t;hem whether raw or refined sugar be imported ; and it 
must, at the same time, be advantageous to the consumer by making refined as well as 
raw sugar be sold at its necessary price, which of late years has not always been the case. 

Drawback or Bounty on the Exportation of liefined Britiih, Colonial Sugar. —It may 
he doubted whether the business of refining sugar for exportation has often been pro¬ 
ductive of any material national advantage to us. It was long suspected—and the fact 
seems to have been sufficiently established — that the drawback formerly allowed on the 
exportation of refined sugar was greater than the duty charged on the raw sugar used 
in its manufacture ; the excess being, in fact, a bounty paid to those engaged in the 
trade. Previously to 1826, the drawback on double refined sugar was 46«. a CAvt. *. it 
was then reduced to 4 . 84 ,; but there is reason to think that that was still considerably 
.above the mark. Tlie average price of .sugar in bond in this country was, for several 
years, from Fts. to 6#. a cwt.*abgvc w'hat sugar of the same quality brought on the Con¬ 
tinent ; a difference which, as we then exported sugar, could not have been maintained, 
had it not been for the bounty. The same conclusion was established by the trials 
made under the superintendence of Dr. Ure at a sugar-house taken for the purpose by 
government; and in consequence the drawback was reduced to what was supjtoscd to be 
the fair equivalent of the duties paid on the raw sugar ; a measure, of the expediency of 
which no doubt can be entertained. It has been the practice, in making up returns to 
})ai liamcnt, to reduce the refined sugar exported into raw sugar, by nlloM'ing 34 cwt. of^ 
the latter to 20 of the former. But the export of sugar is thus made to appear greater 
than it really is ; for, though 34 cwt. of raw may be required to produce 20 cwt. of 
refined sugar, the whole of the molasses and bastards that remain (about 13 cwt.) are 
consumed at home. 


»the exportation of British refined sugar are specified at the 
uottoin oi p. 

The following clauses of the act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 92. refer to the refining of British sugar for bounty. 

Jion4 to be etvenlor the due Exportation .— The expo ter of any ^oods In respect of which ahv bounty 
under tlds act, or the person in whose name the same are entered outymrds, shuW at\he time 
before cocket be granted, give seem tty by ».ond in double tl>e of sucil bounty with 

1 sufficient Surety, that tb© sanie shall be duly exported to the place fbr which they are en^red^oT h« 

of the commissioners of customs, and shall not be r^landed 
in the U. K., or larded In the Isle of Man unless expressly entered to be carried thereto — } 3 
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Candy in Packagrs qf\ cwt. — No bounty «hall be given upon the exportation of any refined sugar 
called candy unless it be properly refined and manufactured, and free from dirt and scum, ana packed in 
packages each of which shall contain i cwt. such candy at the least.—§ 4. 

Sugar crashed for Eipnrtation. — If any sugar In lumps or loaves is to be pounded, crashed, or broken 
beiore the same be exported for the bounty payable thereon, such lumps or loaves shall, after due entry 
thereof, be lodged iti some warehouse provided by the exporter, and approved by the commissioners of 
customs tor such purpo.se, to be then first examined hy tne officers of customs while in such Iump.s or 
loaves as if for immediate shipment, and afterwards to be there pounded, crashed, or broken, and packed 
for exportation in the presence of such officers and at the oxpence of the exporter ; and such sugar shall 
bo kept in such warehouse, and be removed from thence for shipment, and be shipped under the care and 
in tiie charge of the searchers, in order that the shipmtnit and exportation thereot may be duly certified 
by them upon the debenture, according to the quality ascertained by them of the same while in such 
lumps or loaves. — § ft. 

Dijfh-enl Sorts of crashed Sugar to be kept separate. — The different sorts of such sugar shall be kept 
apart from each other, in such manner and in such distinct rooms or divisions of such t^arehouseas shall 
be directed and appointed by the commissioners of customs ; and if any sort of such sugar shall be found 
ill any part of such warehouse appointed for the keejnngof sugar of a sort superior in quality thereto, the 
same shall be forfeited ; and if any sort of such sugar shall be brought to suen warehouse to be pounded, 
crashed, or broken, which shall be of a quality inferior to the sort of sugar expressed in the entry for the 
same, such Sugar shall be forfeited—§ 6. 

Siimplr Loaves to be provided — Tiiere shall be provided by and at the expence of the committee of 
sugar refiners in London, and in like manner by and at the exponce of the committee of merchants in 
Dublin, ns many loaves of double refined sugar prepared in manner hercin-aftcr directed, and ns many 
loaves or lumps of sugar made upon the patent principle, and equ.-)! in quality to double refined sugar, 
as tbe commissioners of customs shall think necessary; which loaves or lumps, when approved of hy the 
said commissioners, shall be deemed and taken to be standard samples ; one of which loaves or lumps 
shall be lodged wilh the said committees respectively, and one other with such person or persons as the 
said commissioners shall direct, for the purpose of comparing therewith double refined sugar, or sugar 
equal in quality to double refined sugar entered for exportation for tbe bounty; and fresh standard 
samples shall m like manner be again furnished by sucli committees respectively, and in like manner 
lodged, whenever it may be deemed expedient by the said commissioners: provided always, that no loaf 
of sugar shall be deemed to be a proper sample loaf of double refined sugar as aforesaid, if it be of greater 
weight than 14 lbs., nor unless it be a loaf complete and whole, nor unless the same shall have been made 
hy a distinct second process of refinement from a quantity of single refined sugar, every part of which had 
first been perfectly clarified and duly refined, and nad been made into loaves or lumps which were of an 
uniform whiteness thronghont, and had been thoroughly dried in the stove: provideaalso, that no loaf or 
lump of sugar shall bo deemed to be a proper sample loaf or lump of sugar equal to double refined, unless it 
be a loaf or lump cimiplete, nor unless the same snail have been prepared after the patent principle. $ 7- 

Sugar entered not equal to the Standard shall he forfeited. — In case any sugar which shall be entereil in 
OTiier to obtain the bounty on double refined sugar or sugar equal in quality to double refined sugar shall, 
on examination by the proper officer, be found to be of a quality not equal to such standard sample, all 
sugar so entered shall lie forfeited and may be seised. 

Exports of British Refined Sugar —The business of refining colonial sugar, though, as already seen, it 
was for a lengthened period carried on in this country with the aid of a bounty, never attained to any 
.very considerable magnitude, and has lately all but ceased. Its extinction has been principally occasioned 
by the falling off in the imports of such sugar into England, and the consequent rise of its price, which 
wholly unfitted It for exportation, whether in a raw or refined state ; and partly by the high duties laid on 
refined sugar when imported in most foreign states, which has put an end to the refining of foreign 
sugar. We subjoin 


1. An Acccmnty showing, Ist. the Total Quantity of Sugar en* 
torod for Monie Consnniption In the U. Kingdom, In each 
Year from 1H3() to IHl.y, both Inrlnsive ; and ‘idly, th® !>•- 
dui’tions to be made from such Total, for each Year, In re- 
siHfct of (Iver-ICmrlea, and of Quantities exported swbse- 
qiientljr to the payment of Duty, either In the Raw State or 
in the Form of rotined Sugar, Bastards, or Mul.-usifs, so as to 
exliibit, 3d(y, the actual Quantity retainetl for Consumption 
in the U. Kitigduin. — {Pari, Paper, No. i.^3. Scss, tS44.) 


IJ 

lis 

l»| 

isl 

•a 

Si* 


Deductions from the Quantities 
ctiarged with Duty lor Hume 
Consumpti^. 

s 

■fi 

i 

o 

1 Exportation in 
a Raw State 

1 (on Drawback).^ 
Exportatioas of 
Refined Sugar, 
(on Bountr) 
reduced to tneir 

I Equivalent in 

1 Raw Sugar.* 

*^1 


Ctvts, 
4,73<j,H0 
4,771,SS8 
4,41.1,.5141 
4,079,.V,ii 
4,414,96.1 
4.46.'>,3«4 

...•»,92.'i,r40 

,18.1714,3.43,^4 
llS1H;4,,173,099 
'lS.19',1,S37.‘.i17 
il 840;.1,606,»33 
1841 4,063,98.4 
1842'.1,870,448 
1481.1|4AJW81 


Ctvts. 
1,179 
1,617 
«,819 
10,6.31 

I. 3,99« 
15,844 

II, 191 
9,9^6 

lOJ'.IO 

11,441 

7,700 

7,839 

8,000 


Crvts. 

697,707 
691,88 f 
650,666 
.10‘i,4G8 
470,408 
426,839 
.1«0,177 
296,177 
341,820 
14,.369 
9iH 
404 
129 

_188 


1 Ctvl*. I CtvU. I 

698.886 4,057,224 


486,407 3,928,556 
442,683 4,022,811' 
1332,003 3.593,1.17, 
4,048,663 
I 4,021,240 
3,830,39^ 
.1,594,407 
4,0'>7,878| 
3,868,437 
4,058,991 


306,591 

.Vj1,8.'-.9 

26,817 

1‘2,44G 

8,107 

8,011 

8,190 


* The actual quantities of refined sugar, bastards, and 
s (the products of raw sngw originally ehr ’ ■ ’ 


y charged with 
espectnrely cx- 


ynolasses . . ^ 

duty for home consumption), which wereresp___ 

l»ortwI in the several years, are subjoined. Th® said quan¬ 
tifies has4|itieSn reduced to iheir equivalent In raw sugar, 
according4o the following scale of proportions, which 
represents the mem of several estimates furnkhed fen cotn- 
petent authorities. 

„ Cwts. of 

Cwta. , Haw Sugar. 

lOOof sugar, dtmhie refined |or eerrMpondlng 
In quali^ to dooble-rafined) are equal to 129 

100 (if sugar, 8lngle>feufinral • — Ito 

100 oTbastaraa »■«... is 

100 of molasses - . - 39 


II. An Account of tTie Quantities of the different Sorts of 
British refined Sugar exported on Drawback in each Vinr 
from 1830 to 1843. both incimive; showing, .also, the Qu.an- 
tlties of Molasses tne Product of Sugar refined after Payment 
of the-Duty exported in tbe same Years. — IFarl. Paver, 
No. 155. Sess. f84».> ^ 



Sugar exported from U. K. as-IMerrhandise or w 
Stores. (Actual Weight.) 


On Drawback. 


Years, 

Sugar Dou- 
ble-rofinort 
(6r equal in 
Quality to 
lloublc- 
refined). 

Sugar 

Single 

refined. 

Bastard 

Sugar. 

Total. 

the I’rotluet 
of refined 
Sugar (nut 
entitled to 
Drawback). 

1830 

1831 

18.-'2 

18.13 

18.14 
1835 
18.16 
1837 
18.18 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Cwtf. 
200,149 
275,195 
2.S5.287 
194.178 
320,846 
295,222 
242,008 
226,4.53 
2(i0,096 
10,526 
562 1 
68 I 
84 

94 1 

CwU. 
.161,44.1 
26.8,3.15 
149/, 16 
3.1 ,‘2.17 
‘2,182 
1,161 

1,62.1 

2/144 

862 

116 

12 

19 

61 

Cni$. 
45,988 
38,306 
21,01 1 
17,‘1‘20 
61,588 
62,510 
7,43.1 
2,.596 
4,063 

82 

5.56 

Crvtt. 

607,580 

581,836 

45.5,847 

246,3.15 

.186,616 

.148,895 

25I,(M.5 

2.10,072 

266,70.1 

11,388 

760 

4.16 

in .1 

155 

Cwtx. 

7,276 

28,593 

7li5 

470 

149 

2.19 

214 

I. 56 

II. 1 
no 


Most foreign countries have endeavoured to bol¬ 
ster up the refining business, not merely by ex¬ 
cluding foreim refined sugars from tlielr markets, 
but by granting the rooH lavish bounties on the 
exportation of sugar refined at home. In France, 
this sort of policy, if we may so call It, was carried 
so far, that out of a gross revenue of about 40,000i)00 
francs (l,fi70,000/.) paid into the treasury on ac¬ 
count of the sugar duties in 1839, about 19,000,000 
(760,000/.) were returned as drawback on the ex¬ 
port of refined sugar. As the French government 
could not afford to lose the sugar duties, which 
would very speedily have been swallowed up tty the 
drawback, necessity has compelled them to modify 
their system, by making the aUctrUBCe th the ex- 
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porter more nearly correspond with the duty. The refining of sugar has been carried on within the last 
few years to a very great extent In Holland. But here also the business has been forced into existence 
or received an unnatural extetision, by artificial encouragement. 

Prussia, and most parts of Germany, to which we formerly exported large quantities of refined sugar, 
no longer admit it except at a high duty. 

liefining of Foreign Sugar in Bond. —This has been permitted since 1834 under the 
provisions of the act 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 61. (of which an abstract is subjoined), and at 
present (1848) employs 5 or 6 establishments, and is carried on to a considerable 
extent. The consumption of raw sugar by the refiners in bond may be estimated at 
about 18,000 tons, producing about 12,000 tons of refined sugar for exportation. It is 
])rincipally sent to Trieste, and to Constantinople and other markets in the Levant, 
where our refiners undersell the Dutch. It may be worth while remarking, that 
there has never been any sort of restriction on the employment of the sugar of 
llrazil ^d Cuba for refining in bond. And, though parliament would not permit 
this sugar, notwithstanding its comparative cheapness, to be used for home con¬ 
sumption, it permitted our merchants and capitalists to employ themselves in bringing 
it to Europe, and in manufacturing and preparing it for the use of others I We 
might not taste slave-grown sugar, but we might get rich by manufacturing it and sell¬ 
ing it to the foreigner 1 

We subjoin an abstract of the act 3 & 4 Will. c. 61. 

Commissioners qf Customs mag approve Premises for Bonded Sugar Houses Upon applic.ition to the 

commissioners of enstoms of any person actually carrying on the business of a sugar refiner in the ports 
of I.ondon, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Greenock, or Glasgow, or any other port approved of by any 3 Lords 
of the Treahury, it shall be lawful for the commissioners of customs to approve ot such premises as bonded 
sugar houses for the refining of sugar for exportation only, on it being made appear to the satisfaction of 
B.aid commissioners that the said premises are fit in every respect for receiving such sugar, and wherein 
the same may be safely deposited. — § 1. 

Officers of Customs empowered to deliver Sugars Duty-free^ to be there refined for Exportation only _ 

On the approval of any premises as bonded sugar bouses, it shall be lawful for the officers of the customs 
at the ports where such premises are situated to deliver, without payment of duty, to the party or parties 
60 appuing as aforesaid, on entry with the proper oflUccr of customs, any quantity of foreign sugar, or of 
sugar the produce of any British possession, for the purpose of being there refined, under the locks of the 
Crown, for exportation only; and all sugars so delivered shall be lodged and secured in such premises, 
under such conditions, regulations, and restrictions as the said commissioners shall from time to time 
direct; provided that it shall be lawful for the commissioners to revoke or alter any order of approval 
of any such premises. — § 2. 

Refiner to give Bond that Sugar received he refined and exported^'or delivered into Bonded Warehouse.'^ 
Upon the entry of sugar to be refined in any premises approved of under the authority of this act, the 
refiner on whose premises the same is to be refined shall give bond, to the tatisfactfon of the officers of 
the customs, iu the penalty of double the amount of duty payable upon a like qu.antity of sugar of the 
British plantations, with a condition that the whole of such sugar shall be actuallv subjected to the 
process of refinement upon the said premises, and that within 4 months from the date of such bond the 
whole of the refined sugar and treacle produced by such process sh.^il be either duly exported from the 
said premises, or delivered into an approved bondetl warehouse, under the locks of the Crown, for the 
purpose of being eventually exported to foreign parts. — §3. 

RtKolftitons a» to Importation, of Sugar.— No allowance I For tares on British plantation sugar, see Proformft. accounts 
ibtooe made for damage or Increabe of weight by water, on I of »alos. 

(iugar without ftpeciat permisidun. | 

There are*, according to Mr. Cook, about 50 wholesale grocers in Great Britain, 
with an aggregate capital of about 1,000,000/. ; and he justly adds, that “the import¬ 
ance of sugar, viewed as an article of commerce, is altogether very striking. The value 
of the 300,000 tons annually consumed may be stated «t from 12 to 13 millions 
sterling; yet the London, Liverpool, and Bristol markets are supported by a system of 
credit so unique in its operations and extent, that the sugar trade of England exhibits 
a steadiness and solidity scarcely to be paralleled in any other department.” 


Beet-Root Sugar, — The manufacture of sugar from beet-root is carried on to a very 
considerable extent in several parts of the Continent, particularly in France and tlie N. of 
Germany. It began in France during the exclusion of colonial products in the reign of 
Napoleon, and received a severe chock at the return of peace, by the admission of West 
Indian sugars at a reasonable duty. It is probable, indeed, that it would long since have 
been entirely extinguished, but for the oppressive additions made to the duties on colonial 
and foreign sugars in 1820 and 1822. After the last-mentioned epoch, however, the 
production of beet-root sugar began rapidly to increase; and such was its progress, 
that though, iu 1828, its produce did not exceed 4,000,000 kilop., it amounted, in 
1838, to 39,199,408 kilogs. 1 But this extension of cultivation, instead of being of 
any advantage, entailed a heavy loss on the public, inasmuch as the beet-root growers 
sold their sugar, which paid no duty, at the same rate that the colonists sold theirs, 
which paid a large revenue to the treasury ! It was not possible that such a system 
could be permanent. And the well-founded complaints of the colonists of iflfe injustice 
of which they were the victims, enforced by the rapid decline of the revenue derived from 
sugar, which, indeed, was threatened with total extinction, occasioned the imposition, 
in 1838, of a duty of 16 fir. 50 cents per 100 kilogs. (about 6s. Qd. a ewfr.) on beet-root 
sugar, which, in 1840, was increased to 27 fir* 50 wnts (about I Is. a cwt.). But even 
this last increase left a diiferential duty (or bounty) of 20 fr. per 100 kilogs. in favour 

4 M 2 
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of beet-root sii/?ar, as compared with colonial raw sugar ; so that, whHe the beet-root 
cultivators affirmed they would be ruined, the colonists vehemently complained of the 
preference given to the latter. It was, indeed, known, from the facility with which the 
beet-root growers had previously contrived to evade the duty, that its increase would 
not be SQ iiyurious to them as was supposed; but the manufacture sustained notwith¬ 
standing a severe check, and sundry plantations were abandoned. 

Hut farther and still more considerable changes have since been made in the con¬ 
ditions under which the culture of beet-root is carried on. In 1842, it was proposed, 
in order to get rid of the difficulties in which it had involved the country, to grub up 
the i)lantations, paying the planters 40,000,000 fr. (1,600,000/.) as an indemnity for 
their loss. And, harsh as it may appear, we incline to think that this proposal was, on 
the whole, the best that could have been made, inasmuch as it would have terminated the 
matter at once on an equitable principle. It was not, however, adopted ; but in tht course 
of ncM session it was resolved annually to raise the duty on beet-root sugar by 5 fr. per 
100 kilogs. till the duty on it should be equalised with the duty on colonial sugar. 
This system came into operation on the 1st of August 1844 ; and in August 1848, the 
nominal equalisation of the duties was effected. It was supposed that this measure, 
if fully carried out, would go far to annihilate the growth of beet-root sugar in France, 
'i’his, however, has not been the case, partly because of the important improvements 
that have been made in the growth of beet-root and its manufacture into sugar, and 
partly and principally because of the falling off in the supplies of sugar from the French 
C()lonies, occasioned by the emancipation of the slaves in 1848*, and the high differen¬ 
tial duty on foreign sugar. These circumstances have given the beet-root growers an 
all but complete monopoly of the home market, and there has been since 1848 a great 
rise in the price of sugar in France; and a rapid increase in the supply from beet-root, 
the quantity of the latter produced in 1850-51 having amounted to 75,151,128 kilog. 
Hut, though advantageous to the beet-root growers, this rise of price has been injurious 
to every one else, and has been followed by a great decline of consumption of trade and 
of revenue. The subject has, in consequence, again forced itself on the consideration of 
the legislature ; and it has been proposed, besides reducing the duties on colonial and 
home-grown sugars, materially to reduce the present differential or prohibitory dutie.s 
on the sugars of foreign countries. Should this measure be carried, it will most likely 
occasion a fall in the price of sugar. But the extent of the fall, and the influence of the 
measure over the culture of the beet-root, will mainly depend on the amount of the dif¬ 
ferential duty to be left on foreign sugar. This, in fact, is to be regarded as a premium 
on the growth of beet-root and colonial sugar. And the general opinion seems to be, 
supposing this premium to be confined within reasonable limits, and the duty on beet¬ 
root sugar to be fairly collected, that the production of the latter will with difficulty be 
continued. It is not improbable, indeed, that it may, in the end, have to be relin¬ 
quished. 

Hut, though the beet-root sugar of France and the Continent generally were loaded 
with the same duty as colonial sugar, and though its culture were notwithstanding 
extensively prosecuted, thatvwould give no countenance to the opinion of those who con¬ 
tend that free labour is universally as effectively in the production of sugar as slave or 
compulsory labour. The question which the legislature and people of England have to 
consider, is not between the efficiency of free and slave labour in Europe, but between 
free and slave labour in the intertropical regions of the New World. Admitting that 
the free labourers of France and Prussia should raise sugar as cheaply as the slaves of 
Cid>a and Brazil, does that afford any solid ground for concluding that the free blacks 
of Jamaica and Trinidad will be equally successful in their competition with them? 
There is plainly no analogy between the cases. And our firm conviction is, as pre¬ 
viously stated, that without slave or compulsory labour of some sort or other, not a 
pound of sugar will eventually be raised either in our colonies or anywhere else in 
America. 

SuRar raised in the United Kingdom is charged, by the 3 & 4 Viet. c. 6-7., with the like duty that is 
laid on colonial sugar. ** 

Maple ^UGAU — A species of maple (Acer saccharfnum, Lin.) yields a considerable quantity of sugar. 
Tt grows plentifully in the U. States and in Canada; and in some districts furnishes the inhabitants 
with most of the sugar they make use of. Though inferior both in grain and strength to that wliich 
is produced from the cane, maple sugar granulates better than that of the beet-root, or any othCr 
vegetable, the cane excepted. It Is produced from the sap, whioh is obtained by perforating the tree in 
the spring, to the depth of about 2 inches, and setting a vessel for its reception. The quantity afforded 
varies with||||he tree and the season. From 2 to 3 gallons maybe about the daily average yield of a 
single treeio^t some trees have yielded more than 20 gallons fn a day, and others not more than a pint. 
'I'hc process of boiling'the juice does not differ materlMlIy from what is followed with the cane juice In 
the West Indies. It is necessary that It should bo boiled as soon after it is drawn from the tree as 
possible. If it be allowed to stand above 24 hours, it is apt to undergo the vinous and acetous fef- 
mentation, by which its saccharine quality.is destroyed. (BotfcMte’s British America, vol.i. p.37L } 
Timber Trees rtnd Fruits, Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) 

» the imports of sugar from French colonies amounted to 102,000,000 kilog.; in 1848, the year Q 

the emancipation of the slaves, to 62,000,000 kilog.; and in 18&0, to about 46,600,000 kilog. 
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The following- Statemeot shows the Prices of the different Varieties of Sugar In the London Market, 
In October, 1851. 


mlddtina 
low to good brown 
Uarbn<lot>», line 


Mauritius, good and fine . 
low (u middling 
brown - . . 

Yer^- low ditto - 

Heng.ll — Ben.iri-*'., gooil and fine whii 
vellow and middling white 
low to good brown 
Grainy, fine yellow and white 
middling to goo<l yellow 
brown to low yellow 
Madras, fine vellow and white 

inicfdhng to good yellow 
brown to low yellow 
I’eiiaiig, grey and white • 


Ilavannali, white - - 

... I'rewii to fine yellow - . - 32 6- .19 6 ( * Nett Prire; Invoiee weights — the Havannah arroba taken 

Porto Rico, good and fmu - - - 37 <5-41 0 at li.***, the Hraxil arroba at 32, aitd the Java pecul at 133* lbs. 

low to muklling . . -32 0-.36 0 I avoirdupois. 

A'. B. —Whatever may be thought of the speculative parts of this article, we flatter ourselves that its 
pruciioal and more important portion will be found to be as accurate as it could well he made. At all 
events, it has been submitted to the highest authorities on such subjects, who have gone carefully over 
tiie greater number of the statements, and satisfied themselves of their substantial accuracy, 

'I'he following very complete set of Pro formA sales of sugar have been compiled by a gentleman 
extensively engaged in the trade, and may be relied on. 


- .35 0-s39 1) Bahia, white 

- .32 6—.3.3 6 hroivn and crev 

- .30 0—32 fl P«niambu<'o, whit« 

• 38 0—40 0 brown and yellow 

- .3.5 fi—37 O Molataes, Hrifi^h Plantation 

- .33 0—34 0 Porolgn 

- 35 6-.31) O 

• 32 0—3.3 0 llavaunah, white - 

- 30 0—32 0 brown and yellow 

- 26 O—28 O Muirfiovado 

- 39 6—42 0 Bahi.a, while 

- .32 0—38 6 brown and grey 

- 21 6—.30 0 Femamhuco, white 

• 41 0—46 O brown and yellow 

- 37 6—40 6 Porto Rico, good and fine 

- .32 0—36 0 brown and yellow 

- 38 0—4.3 O Mola*&e* ... 

- 32 0—36 0 

- 25 0—30 O Ilavannah, white (nominal) 

- .32 6—37 6 goml and fine yellow 

- 26 0—31 6 low to middling ditto 

- .3.3 6—40 O f,oft and brown Jcjnd# 

- .33 0—.3.3 0 Bahia, white 

« 38 0—40 0 lirown • 

- 55 6—37 0 remambui o, white 

- .31 0—.34 0 brown and yellow 

. 32 6-33 0 Manilla 

• 27 0—32 0 Java, average No. 12 to 15 

- 46 0—49 0 

- 32 6-.39 6 * Nett Price; Invoice weights- 

- 37 6—41 0 at 2.34, the Hraxil arroba at 32, ai 

- 32 0—.36 0 avolraupois. 


- ,35 6-.39 0 

- 28 0—34 6 

- 35 6—10 0 

- 28 0-.33 6 

- 11 6—14 0 
. 12 0_14 0 

In Hond. 

- 21 0-27 0 

- 17 0—2.3 0 

- 16 0—23 O 

- 20 0—22 6 

- 16 0—19 0 

- 20 0-2.3 O 

- 16 0-17 6 

- 22 0-2.3 6 

- 16 6—21 0 

- 8 0-90 

Floating Cargoes.* 

- 2.5 O-2'i O 

- 21 0—22 0 
-,I9 0—20 6 

- 18 C— 0 O 

- 19 6—20 I, 

- li, 6—17 0 

- 20 0—20 6 

- 16 0_IB 6 
. 18 0—18 6 

- 20 6-22 O 


Pro FormA Sales of 100 Hogsheads Jamaica Sugar, per “ Agtui\" Captain Smith, sold by Order and for Account of Messrs. 
William Henry ana Co. 

Crvi. qrt. lb*. £ *. d. 

Nov. 1. 100 bbds. landed -16 2 14 each 

100 do. reweighed - 16 2 4 do. probable loss 10 lb. each. 

Crvt. qr», [bit. Ctvi. an. Ibi. 

1,6.3,3 2 8 Average market tare - I 2 14 

165 1 4 tare and draft. Draft • • -0 0 2 

1,4S9 1 4 nett - .- -.--at 38#, per cwt. 4,821 13 1 

^ , Chargu. £ t. d. £ #. d. 

Warobouvmg entry - - - . • - -046 

.Sea insurance, valuing at 14/. per hhd. .50#. per cent, on 1,400/. - 35 0 0 

Policy 3#. bd. per cent. 2/. Jl#. Commission * per cent., 7/. - - 9 9 0 

Fire insurance on 1,8.30/,, 3 months at .3#. . - - . . • ^2 15 6 

Cusioins duty on 1,504 ewts. .3 qrs. 18 fits, nett at 13#., and entries - - . 5)7g n a 

Freight on 1,512 cwts. 2 qrs. nett at 4#. 6«/. per cwt. - - 340 6 3 

Primage at 6</. each, 2/. 1U«. Pierage at 4*i/., 11. 17«. 64/. • - 4 7 6 


Consolid.iio dock rales on 1,512 cwts. 2 qrs., 1 
Stamp, &c. 40«. ... 

Interest upon duty and dock rates, 73 days - 
Interest upon firelght, 25 days 

Brokerage at J per cent. - • . 

Del credere at 1 per cent. - - - 

Commission at 2$ per cent. • 


2 qrs., at Sd. per cwt.* 


* This charge includes rcwelghing and 12 weeks' rent, but should the Importer keep the sugar on hand he 
frUTf Sp^nsr ' ^ *'“ ‘^*‘* 

All sugar from our West India Colonies is sold at rewdghts. The purchaser is allowed 2 months to take dc- 

is’nafd C; thrJdlw!'* ' ‘ 

per bar^d^or sampled weight delivered from the warehouse, adding 1*lb. per hhd. and tierce, and J lb. 

The tares allowed to the buyer and by the customs are as follows: they are calculated on the landing welghta. 

To the Buyer. By t),e Customs. * 

On all oosks under 8 cwt. - ^ - 0 0 14 1b. per cwt. 0 O 14 lb. tier cwt. 

— weighing 8 cwt. and under. 9 cwt. • '' -> * twi. 


By tlie Customs. 

Ctvi. qrs. lbs. 

0 O 14 lb. iier cwt. 


And on each cwt. above 19 an additional - O 0 7 / 

A draft of 9 lbs. per hhd. and tierce, and I lb. per liarrel is allowed to the buyer, and if he has amiousplcian of 

^ date of sale, and before”^!fremoval 

Jn company to tare a certain proportion as followsOf 5 casks the middle 

and iMt numbew, of 41 to SO the first, middle, and last numbers, of 31 caJts 
and upwards the last number of each ten ; should the casks average 7 llw. and upwards above the scale he u 
enUUed to the Increased tare; but If less than 7 lbs., be gets no allowance, anThw to t)w «pe^M. ^ 
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Pro ForntH Sales of 1000 Jiags Bengal Sugar^ per ** Vernon," Caiitaln Hawke, sold by Order and for Account of W. S. 

Warwick, Efwi. 


1000 bags (weighing 


Cwt. <;r*. fbt. I 

1 3 10 eai h gros<, told at landing weight, revenue tare (which la an j 

average one), and 1 lb. }M!r bag draft, I 

CnH. qr. Ihs, 

1 4 

OH 0 


Revenue tare 10 Iba* 
Draft 1 lb. 


1,711 0 8 nett 


> at 42«. per cwt. 3,6^ 5 0 


Charges. 

Warehousing entry - - - 

Ken iit'Turance, 2/. 15*. jier cent, on 20fl0i. - - 

Policy 44. CJd. per cent., 4/, lOr. CuinmUUon per cent., 101. 

Insurance from fire, on 2'i'iOl., .1 months, at 3t. per cent, 
llustoina duty on*175<* «'Wt. at 134., and entries « 

Freight on 1 ?.')(» cwt. at .'>1. |.er ton ot 20 cwt. • 

Cnnsulidatcd dm k rate', on J760 cwt. nett, at Cd.* • 

Lotting at Id. per cwt. gross ... 

Interest, 73 Says on duly and dock rates - • 

— 23 days on iVeight ... 

Advertising and showing for sale, catalogues, use of rooms, receipt stamps, and 
petty evptMihes ...... 

Brokerage and guarantee 1 per cent. .... 

Coiunabision at 2i per cent. . • . . . 


C9 10 
.3 15 
1,1.38 10 
437 10 


N'ett proceeds. 

London, Itf (^January, 1849. 


Cash, January 13th, 1849. 
Errors erceptod. 


- £ 1,808 19 9 


* This ohiirge includes 1*2 weeks' rent; but should the Importer keep the sugar on 
hand beyond that period, he would bo liable to rent at the rate of 4d. per ton per week. 
The buyer also has the sugar delivered to him free of expense. 

The purchaser has 2 mopths to take delivery in, during which period the rent, if any, 
Is paid by the seller, and the sugar lies at the seller’s risk, unless paid for. 


Pro Formd Sales of 300 Baskets Java Sugar, per “ Superior," Jones, Master, sold for Home Consumption, by Order and 
fur Account of O. Anderson, Ksq. 


Cni, qrt. Ibt. 

500 baskets weighing 5 2 14 each, sold at landing weights, revenue tare, (which is an aver* 
age one), and 211^ ea^ draft. 

ffr4. Iht, 

2,812 2 0 

321 1 20 tare and draft. 


S,491 0 8 nett ... 

. . Charge*. £ $, d. 

Warehoming entry - - . . ... 

Sea insurance, 004. per cent, on 1,6001. - - . 48 0 0 

Policy at 44. 6j. per cent., 3f. 124. Commission | per cent., 81. » 11 12 0 

Fire Insurance on 2,482/., 3 months, at .34. per cent. « . . . 

Customs duty on 2,3(X) cwt. at 204. per cwt. and entries . . 

Freight on 2,3o0 cwt. at 3/. per ton - - ... 

Coniiolidated rate, 2,.3()U cwt. at 6<f. per owt.* - - 62 10 0 

Lotting Id. per cwt. gross - . . • 11 It 4 

Interest on duly and dock rates 7.3 days, on freight 2.3 days - - 

Advcilising and showing for sale, catalogues, use of room, receipt stamps, and 
petty esfienKes - - - . .. . 

Brokerage and guarantee, at 1/. per cent. . . ... 

Commission, at 2i per cent. - . . . . - 


at 404. per cwt. 


59 12 
.3 14 
/,.3no 0 
G25 0 


7 10 
49 16 
121 11 


Nett proceeds. 

London, 1*1 qf January, 1849. 


Cash, January 13th, 1849. 
Errors excepted. 


* This charge includes 12 weeks’rent, but should the importer keep the sugar on hand 
beyond that period, he would be liable to rent at the rate of 4rf. per ton per week. '1 he 
uiiy^r has .also the sugar delivered to him free of expense. 

The buyer has 2 months to take delivery in, during which period the rent, if any. Is pakl 
by the seller, and the sugar .Mes for that time at the seller’s risk unless paid for; but the 
sugar when sold at the bonded price for exportation is payable on delivery without d.s* 
count, or at the expiration of 3 months, the purchasers having paid a deposit of 15 per 
cent, within .3 days of the sale. The goods are then rent free for the 3 months, and are at 
the seller s risk. Of course there would be no charge for duty or interest^An duty. Broker¬ 
age and commission would be charged on the selling price, but other charges would remain 
•ne sanae. 
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l^t)J!V>rmrlSsIe»ofl,600BagiManllIa8ugar.r^elved per “ Alfred," Roberto. Marter, sold fetf Hume CoiUumpUon. by 
Order of batnuel WilUams, Esquire. __ 

1848. ^ 1,600 ba^s weighing 84 lbs. each, sold at landing weighu. revenue tare (which is an average £ #. d- 

Nov. 1. I one), and 1 per bag draft. 

I Cwt. qr. tbt, _ 

j 1,‘iOO O 0 Revenue tare 3 Iba. 

67 0 16 tare and draft. Draft 1 lb. 


Warehousing entry • 

Sea insurance, on 600/., at 70#. 
Tolley at 4#. 6d per cent., 1/. 7«. 


mmlsslon ^ per cent.. 3/. 


Fire Insurance, 3 months, on 900/., at 3#. per cent. 

('ustonis duty on 1,167 cwto. 0 ur. 10 lb*, at lit)#., and entries 

Freight on i;i67 cwts. 0 or. 16 ll)s. at 5/. per ton of SiOewt. - 

Consolidate rata on 1,167 cwta. 0 qf* iC lbs, nett, at Qd. per cwt.* 
Lotting at Id. iKir cwt. gross . . - 

Interest on duty and dock rates 73 days, on freight 25 days 
Advertising, public sale expenses, stumps, 6tc. 

Brokerage and guarantee at 1/. per cent. - •• 

Commission at 2^ per cent. . . - 


I London, Ui of January, 18-19. 


Cash, January 13th, 1819. - £\ 458 19 4 

Errors excepted. - 


* This charge includes 12 weeks* rent; but should the importer keep the sugar on hand 
beyond tliat period, he would be liable to a rent at the rate of Ad, per ton per week. The 
buyer has also the sugar delivered to him free of expense. 

Tlie buyer has 2 months to take delivery in, during which period the rent, if any, Is 
paid by the seller, .and the sugar is for that time at tl»e seller’s risk, unless paid for. But 
llie sugar when sold at tlie bonded pric^ for exportation is payable on delivery without 
discount, or at the expiration of 3 months, the purchaser having paid a deposit of 1.1 per 
cent, within 3 days of the sale. The goods are then rent free for the 3 months, and arc at 
the seller's risk. Of course there would be no charge for duty or Interest on duty. Bro¬ 
kerage and commission would be charged on the selling price, but other charges would 
remain the same. 


Pro Forms, Sales of 500 Chests Havannah Sugar, per “ Porcla,” Captain Baker, sold by Order and for Account of 
William Watkma, E^. 

ns. Cwt. qr. lb. ' £, t. 

r. 1. 250 chests yellow (weighing 4k cwt. each) 1,062 2 0 Revenue tare 62 lbs. each. 

Cwt. art. tb$. 118 1 61. & d. Draft lib. each. 

250 do. brown 1,062 2 0 - 

118 1 6 t. 3c d. 944 0 22 nett • - at 41#. per cwt. 1,035 12 

941 0 22 nett ... - at 38#. per cwt. 1,713 19 


Chatfitt, £ i. d. 

Warehousing entry - - - « ... 

Sea ln>iiJrance, on 1,200/. at 2/. 5#. f>«r cent. - « - 27 0 0 

i’olicy 3#. G</. per cent., 2/. 2«. Commission | per cent., 6/. • 8 2 0 

Insurance from fire on 1,790/., at 3«. per cent. - . . « 

(histoms duty on 1,892 cwt. 3 qr*. 12 lbs. at 20#. per cwt., and entries 
Freight on 1,892 cwt. 3 qra. 12 lbs. at 4/. 10#. per ton irf’lfocwt. - 425 18 6 

Triraage 5 per cent., 21/. 5#. 1(W. Pierage Sjd. per ton, 1/. It. Id, - 22 13 5 


35 2 0 
2 1.3 8 

1,893 17 1 


Consolidated rate on 1,892 cwt. 3 nrs. 12 lbs. at 6d. per cwt.» « . 

Interest on dock r.Ues and duty, 73 days - - - 19 18 2 

Do. on freight, 26 days - « - -1109 

Advertising and showing for sole, catalogues, use of room, reodpt stamps, and 
wity ex flenses . - - . . . - 

lirokeragf, at !/• per rent. • - . . • . 

Coininiuion at 2j| per cent. ■ • • » . . 


12 lbs. at 6rf. per cwt.* 


2.581 1 9 

i7o98 9 8 


Nett proceeds. Cash, January 13th, 1849. £] 1.098 9 8 

London, \tt qf January, 1849. Errors excepted. |—__ 

* This charge includes 12 weeks’ rent; but should the importer keep the sugar on hand 
beyond that period, he would be liable to rent at the rate of Ad. per ton per week. The 
buyer also has the sugar delivered to him free of expense. 

The purchaser is entitled to have the sugar rewelghed ; but it must be done within 2 
months On the white there will hardly be any loss; on the yellow and brown it will 
average 3 or 4 lbs. per chest. The above account is made out at the landing weiglit. 

The sugar is rent free to the buyer to the prompt day, and lies at the seller’s risk, un¬ 
less paid for. 

When Havannah sugar Is sold in bond for exportation It is sold at a prompt of 1 month, 
allowing ^ per cent, discount; and the same rule applies to Brasil and all foreign sugar, 
not Bast India, when sold in bond. 
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SULPHUR. — SYDNEY. 


SULPHUR, OR BRIMSTONE (Fr. Soufre ,• Ger. Schwefel; It. Zolfoy Solfo; 
Sp. Azufre; Arab. Kibrevt), a crystallised, hard, brittle substance, commonly of* a 
grecMiish yellow colour, without any smell, and of a weak though perceptible taste ; its 
.specific gravity is from 1*9 to 2*1. It burns with a pale blue flame, and emits a great 
quantity of pungent suffocating vapours. In some parts of Italy and Sicily it is dug 
up in a state of comparative purity. That which is manufactured in this country is 
obtained by the roasting of pyrites. It is denominated rough or roll sulphur^ from its 
being cast in Cylindrical moulds, and contains 7 per cent, of orpiment. The Italian 
roll sulphur does not contain more than 3 per cent, of a simple earth ; and is, therefore, 
in higher estimation than the English. When roll sulphur is purified, it receives the 
name of sublimed sulphur, and is in the form of a bright yellow powder.— (^Thomson's 
Chemistry, ^c.) 

Sulphur is of great importance in the arts. It is U8e4 extensively in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and ill the formation of .<iuli)haric acid, or oil of vitriol. It is also used extensively in medicine, and for 
other purposes. The entries for home consumption amounted, at an average of the 3 years ending 
wi^th 1842, to 333,731 cwt. a y»'ar. The duty on refined or roll brimstone was reduced in 1842 to 2s. a cwt.; 

tliat on rough brimstone to 6rf. a cwt., and tiiey have since been wholly repealed. In 1849 the im- 
Trorts amounted to 42,209 tmis, of which ubore 40,000 tons were brought from the Neapolitan dominion.';. 

Onr supplies of brimstone are almost wholly derived from Sicily. The mines of sulphur in that island 
have been wrought fur several centuries ; but it is only^ince 1820 that any considerable quantity has been 
prepared for exportation. Subsequently to 1833, the trade with this country increased so much that the 
exiiort of sulphur to the U. Kingdom rose from 19,122 tons in that year to 88,654 tons in J838. We 
have elsewhere (see art. Palermo) noticed the way in which this rapidly growing trade was interfered 
witli by the Neapolitan government. Luckily, however, the monopoly in favour of the French company 
was abolished in 1841, and the trade, as seen above, has since reverted to its old channels. 

SYDNEY, the capital of New South Wales, and of the British settlements in New 
Holland, or Australia, on a cove on the south side of Port Jackson, about 7 miles 
from its mouth, lat. 33® 55' S., Ion. 150® 10' E. Population, in 1846, 38,358, and 
now (1853) estimated at above 50,000. Owing to a want of attention at first, the 
streets of Sydney were laid out, and the houses built, according to the views of indi¬ 
viduals, without any fixed or regular plan. But latterly this defect has been to a 
considerable degree remedied in the old streets ; and the new ones arc systematically 
laid out. The town covers a great extent of land ; almost every house having a con¬ 
siderable piece of ground attached to it. Schools for the instruction of poor children 
have been established, and there are, be.sidcs two establishments dignified with the 
pompous title of colleges, numerous seminaries, some of them said to be very well con¬ 
ducted, for the education of the middle and upper classes. There are several news¬ 
papers and other periodical publications. 

Sydney is admirably adapted for the capital of a gre-at trading colony. Port Jackson is on4 of tho 
finest natural basins in the world. It stretches about 15 m. into the country, and has numerous creeks 
and bays ; the anchorage is everywhere excellent, and ships are protected from every wind. The en¬ 
trance to this fine bay is between two gigantic cliffs, not quite 2 m. apart. On the most southerly, in 
lat. 33° 51' 30" S., long. 151° 16' 30" E., a lighthouse has been erected, the lantern of which is elevated 
67 ft. above the ground, and ab<»ut 345 ft. above the sea. It is navigable for ships of any burthen to the 
distance of 15 m. from its entrance, or 7 m. above Sydney, up what is called the Paramatta river. Ships 
come close up to the wharfs and stores of the town, their cargoes being hoisted from the ship’s bold into 
the warehouses. Sydney is consequently the emporium of all the settlements in this part of Australia, 
and has a very extensive trade. 

Down to the discovery of the gold fields in 1851, wool was by far the most important product raised 
in the colony. The increase of cattle and sheep, but especially the latter, in Australia ha.s, in truth, been 
■altogether extraordinary. Previously to the arrival of the English settlers In N. S. Wales in 1788, neither 
hoi se nor cow, sheep nor hog, had ever set foot on the continent. The stock they brought with them was 
limited in tlie extreme, consisting only of 7 horses, 7 head of cattle, 29 sheep, 19 goats, and 74 pigs. And 
from this late and scanty stock, assisted by a few subsequent importations, have been derived all the vast 
iniinbers of sheep and other useful animals now to be found in the Australian continent. For a while 
the rate of increase was comparatively slow. But from 1810 down to 18.51, when the revolution occa¬ 
sioned by the gold discovery affected every branch of industry, tlie multiplication of sheep ann other stuck, 
especially tlie former, has been rapid beyond all precedent. This is sliown by the following 

Account of the Sheep’s Wool annually imported from Australia into the U. Kingdom since 1818. 


1818 



res: 

86,525 

18.30 



lbs. 

1,967,279 

1842 



II)!,. 

12,9.39,671 

isiy 



74,281 

18.31 



2;34 1,205 

1843 



17,4.33,780 

1820 



99,115 

1832 



2,377.057 

1844 



17,589.712 

1821 



175,433 

1833 



3,516,869 

1845 



24,150,687 

1822 



1.38,498 

1834 



3,.558,09l 

1846 



21,805,270 

18V3 



477,201 

1835 



4,210,301 
4,990,6 45 

1847 



26,0.56,81.0 

1824 



.382,907 

18.36 



1818 



30,034,567 

182 » 



32.3,995 

1837 



7,060,525 

1849 



35.774,671 

1826 



1,106,.302 

1838 



7,8.37,42.3 

1850 



.39,018,221 

1827 



512,758 

1839 



10,128,774 

1851 



41,810,137 

1828 



1,574,186 

1840 



9,721,423 

1852 



4.3,197,301 

1829 



1,8.38,012 

1841 



12,.399,090 





Down to 1851 the colony of N. S. Wales comprised tho extensive province of Port Phillip, now Vic¬ 
toria. But the latter was then separated from thr former, and formed into an independent state, with 
a governor and legislature of its own. See Melbourne in Supplement. 

At the close of December, 1861, the colony of N, S. Wales (exclusive of Victoria), hada population of 
197,168. It had, also, at the same time, 152,057 acres under cropi 116,397 horses; 1,375,257 head of 
cattle; and 7,396.895 sheep. During the same year the value of the Imports (mostly from England) 
amounted to 1,563,931/., and that of the exports to 1,796,912/. The latter comprised, among others, the 
following items, viz. •— 


Wooi 

(Jolcl bullion 
Tallow 
Hlde't 
Whale oU . 


J3,26«,49.‘5 lbs. 

144,120 oz. 17dwt. 
84,464 cwt. 

_ 60 U tans _ 


Value 46 8*8,802 
468,536 
114,168 
36,625 
_ ,2.5^877 


with neat-cattle, flour and broad, bones, soap, cedar, and other woods, &c. 
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The revenue of the colony during the same year amounted to 395,898f., of which 30,890f. was derived 
from the sale of gold licences. In 1862 the export of gold from Sydney amounted to 866,188 oz., worth, 
at 70s. an oz., 2,996,658/. 



Tariff. — It In but jufttfee to the colonial legitlature to ^ay. 
that It has done all that was in Its powei: to comulidate ana 
extend the trade of the colony. The new tariff enacted In 
1852 is, perhaps, the shortest and least onerous in existence. 
If the artirle dried fruiU were struck out (we cannot imagine 
how it got in). It would be unezce|>tlonal>le. 

Ifew Import Dutif*. — Brandy and gin, proof, «. <t. 

per galian, “ Sykes” - ■ • -60 

On beer, in bulk, per gallon • .01 

— bottle, ditto • - 0 8 

Coffee, chocolate and cocoa, per lb. • 0 Of 

Tea, per lb. . < - 0 1J 

Sugar, refined, per owt. . .24 

— raw, ditto . • .26 

— molasses, ditto > .18 

Dried bruits, per lb. . . > 0 Ul 

Splrlls; - 

Rum, whiskey, and other spirits, per gall. . 4 0 

wine, less than 25 per cent, alowol, ditto • 10 

S wmtened liqueurs, p«r gallon . • fi 0 

Tobacco! .- 

manufactured, per lb. - •16 

and afitr 3Ut December, 1853 . 10 

unmanufactured, ditto • *10 

and aAer 31st of December, 1833 • 0-8 

Cigars and snuffk, per Ib. -20 

I>ratv6a(%s, _ Refined sugar, per cwt, - 8 4 

-- raw, ditto, ditto - .26 


Harhoxtr Dutt, Jrc. — The colonial legislature Itas also, by an 
act passed in 18.52, suppressed all charges on shipping for 
harbour dues. light-house dues, fees on eniering and clearing, 
water police dues, fee. (Sydney is therefore really a tree itorir 
_ Bontied Warenoute CharffCM. 


Description of Goods. 


Hogsheads — -0309 09 

Barrels under 25 gallons - 0 2 0 6 0 6 

Hogsheads tobacco . - I 0 2 6 2 G 

Tierces ditto, above 400 lbs. - 0 4 1*0 10 

Ditto ditto, under 400 lbs. - 0 3 0 9 0 9 

Kegs tobacco - - 0 lA 0 3 0 3 

Skins ditto, under 150 lbs. >01 0 ,3 03 

Bales ditto - * 0 3 0 6 0 6 

Cases or baskets, 6 gallons - 0 H O 3 0 3 

Dittodltto, 4 gallons - 0 1 0 2 0 3 

Ditto ditto, 2 gallons .OOA OU 02 

OIttr cases containing 10,000 - 0 3 1 0 1 0 

0^ ditto, under 10.000 . 0 2 0 9 0 9 

Fllotage, being a private charm for services which may 
may not be required, Is fixed as follows; _ - 
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PU«tagt Raftt, payable to lieenud pUotaon ahipi and vesaeU } Ing 50 tons, or while employed in the coaating tra^e from one 
from and to a dutanoe of it leaguea out to sea. Into and out of { part of Mew ijouth Wales tO another, and stoain vessels while 
any port or harhour in New South Wales, for which a pilot I so employed, excepted, unless the assistance of a pilot be re* 
shall be .ippointed; vessels registered in hydney, not exceed- i qulred and receivM. 

For fvery vessel drawing £ a. d. I For every vessel drawing £ a. d. For every vessel drawing £ »■ d. 

7 feet or under • - 4 0 01 13 feet and under 14 feet - 6 lU 0 1 !t feet and under iil‘feet 9 lU O 

H — and under 9 feet - 4 6 0 I 14 - — 16 — * 7 0 0 20 ~ _ 21 — lo 0 0 

9 — _ 10— - 4 10 0 I 15 — — 16 - - 7 10 O 21 - 2 2 _ 11 0 O 

10 — — 11— • 5 0 O I 16 — — . 17 — - 8 0 0 22 — — 23 — 12 0 O 

11— — 12— - 6 10 0l 17 — — 18— - 8 10 0 And so on, 1/. for every additional foot. 

12 — — 13— • 6 0 0 I 18 — — 19 — - 9 0 0 


Scale of Kereantile Charset, Afttncji, S(e. anfxed by the 
Chamber ufComtneree of Sydney, in 1852. 

On sales of merchandise - - 5 per cent 

Un sales of ships, houses, land, and shares in 
public companies - - - 2| — 

On sales of aoveminent serurities - . 1 — 

On sales of live stock, stations, &c. 

For residents - - *24 — 

For non-residents - - -6 — 

On sales of colonial produce, viz.:—wool, 

tallow, hides, sheepskins, Sec. - -24 — 

On sales of gold, gold dust, bullion, and specie 1 — 

On all property withdrawn, shipped, or de¬ 
livered to order, one half of the rates charge- 
* -^ble in cases of sale. 

On goods consigned for conditional delivery - 24 — 

On purchase of merchandise, ships, houses, 

land, slock, or stations: with lunds * ^4 — 

Ditto, ditto, without funds - - 5 — 

On purchases of shares, government securi- 

On purchases of gold, gold dust, bullion, and 
spet:ie - - -I — 

On effecting insurance on the amount insured 4 
On M'tthng insurance losses, total or parti.d, 

and procuring retunts of premium - 24 — 

On procuring money on bottomry and re¬ 
spondentia - - • /^i — 

On guaranteeing sales, bills, or bonds, t%i in- 

dorheitient or otherwise - ^ . 24 — 

On recovering debts - - . 5 — 


On the management of estates, as executors, 
administrators, or attorneys 
On procuring charter for vessels. Including 
the collection of firelght — If the ship returns 
On procuring firelght and passage for vessels - 
On collecting inward tVeIgnt or charter money 
On ships* disburseinents from funds arising 
from freight collected on which a enmmU. 
sion of 5 per cent, has already lieen charginl 
On ships' disbursements from funds hi hand 
not arising from fireight collected 
On ditto ditto under advance 

SHller’e Accounli. 

On purchases or payments under advance » 
On ditto or ditto with ftinds in hand 
Any balance of account unliquidated at the 
end of the year to be considered as a new 
advance, and charged accordingly. 

Interest on current accounts to be charged the 
rate of discount charged by the banks on bills 
having six months to nm. 

He-exchange. 


I On inter-colonial bills dishonoured 


I On bills from New Zealand dishonoured 


I On all other foreign bills dishonoured 


and notarial 
i ^charge.s. 

- i an^ notarial 
r charges. 

f 20 — 

and notarial 
L ch.irge9. 


The colony is naturally better suited for pasturage than for tillage, and, in consequence, considerable 
quantities of corn and rice are imported from Van Diemen’s Land, and other places. But we may 
remark, by the way, that the preference given to pasturage has been in no inconsiderable degtee 
occasioned by the policy (if so we may designate a worthless compound of pedantry and quackery) 
that has been pursued in regard to the sale of waste lands in the colony. We have elsewhere 
shown that since the minimum price charged for these waste lands, 4 or 6 acres of which aie required 
to depasture u single sheep, has been fixed at no less than 20s. an acre (1) the purehase of land for 
agricultural purposes comparatively ceased; and It was taken in large tracts for grazing by le.<»sees, or 
squatters. In consequence the progress of cultivation, and the settlement of the colony, have been 
seriously interrui>ted by this system ; while, im>tead of concentrating tlie population, as we were told it 
would do, It led to its all but indefinite dispersion. But & felo-de-se policy of this sort cannot be long 
maintained. And wlien it has been abandoned, a fresh stimulus will be given to agriculture and emigra- 
tion, and the prosperity of this and the other Australian colonies will be materially increased. 

Considering the character of a large proportion of the population, one need not be surprised at the 
circumstance of drunkenness being a prevalent vice, and consequently, that spirits and wines are very 
largely imported. The other great articles of importation arc mnnulacturcd goods and apparel of nil 
sorts, hardware, earthenware, saddlery, books and stationery, carriages, &c., from England; tea from 
China ; and sugar from the Mauritius and Calcutta. 

The value of the imports into Sydney exceeded for a lengthened period the value of the exports ; the 
excess of the former being, in fact, the amount of the remittances from this country on account of the 
convict establishment. But since the latter was suppressed, the value of the exports has been equal to 
that of the imports, and now greatly exceeds them. Occasionally there has been a great deal or over¬ 
trading at Sydney ; and the revulsions consequent thereon have been quite as ruinous there as in 
England and elsewhere. There are 4 banks in the town, and a savings’ bank. 


Population^ ^c .—The British settlements in New South Wales were originally in¬ 
tended to serve as penal establishments, to which convicts might be transported, and 
emjiloyed in public and private works; and were, till very lately, used for this pur¬ 
pose. The first vessel with convicts arrived at Botany Bay in .Tanuary, 1788 ; but it 
having been found to be quite unsuitable as a site for a colony, the establishment was 
removed to Port Jackson. Convicts of all sorts continued to be sent to the latter till 


1839; but from that period down to 1843 none were sent, except those who had been 
confined in Pentonvilie and other penitentiaries. In the last-mentioned year the system 
entirely ceased ; and from that period no convicts have been sent to Sydney. During 
the period that transportation continued in force, 54,583 convicts, of whom 47,092 were 
males and 7,491 females, were carried to Sydney. In 1846 the convicts of all clas.ses 
in New South Wales amounted to 10,555, of whom 6,500 were liberated in 1848; 
and the residue had been reduced to 1708 in December, 1851. Convictism (to borrow 
a colonial phrase) has, jj|^refore, terminated in New South Wales ; but the taint it has 
imparted to the populf^on will not be easily effaced. 

The total^^fiaiplatiQn of the colony of New South Wales, ex Victoria, amounted, 
on the 31st DpIRnber, 1851, to 197,168, of whom above 2-3 rds were males. The 
progress of the colony has been much more rapid than might have been anticipated, 
considering the character and habits of the convicts annually landed upon its shores, the 
difficulties which the great distance from England interpose in the way of an emigra¬ 
tion of voluntary settlers, and the inferiority of the soil. Owing to the circumstances 
of the great majority of the convicts and other emigrants being males, a great dispro¬ 
portion has always existed between the sexes in the colony, which has materially re¬ 
tarded its progress, and been, in other respects, productive of pernicious results. Go¬ 
vernment, however, availing itself of the assistance of benevolent individuals at home, 
and ii\ the colony, has within these few years materially lessened the disproportion 
referred to, by sending out considerable numbers of young unmarried females, free 
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of expense. Much, it was obvious, of the influence of this measure, was to depend 
on the discrimination with which the female emigrants were selected ; and various pre¬ 
cautions were taken, by the organisation of committees, and otherwise, to exclude 
from amongst them those whose character was in any degree suspicious. It was not, 
however, to be expected, that these precautions should be completely successful ; and 
very conflicting accounts have been received as to the conduct of the females on their 
landing, and the influence of their immigration on the colony. But though tlie re¬ 
sults of the scheme may, In some respects, have fallen short of the anticipations of its 
more sanguine promoters, there can be no manner of doubt that it has been, on the 
whole, decidedly advantageous; and that it has tended both to increase the popu¬ 
lation, and to improve the morals of the colony. 

Emigration to New South Wales, independently of the allurements of the gold flelds, holds out 
8 ev(!ral advantages to the industrious emigrant, which, however, are partially countervailed by some dis¬ 
advantages. Tliere has been at all times a pretty brisk demand for labour; wages, though not extra¬ 
vagant, iiave been high *, provisions, except in years of drouglit, have been moderately cheap ; and 
tlie climate is mild, moderately healthy, and suitable for European constitutions. The drawbacks are, 

_the immense distance from Europe, and the consequent cost of the voyage ; the general inferiority 

and exorbitant price of the land, wnich, however, will no doubt be shortly obviated ; the frequent re¬ 
currence of droughts ; and, perhaps, also, the taint of convictism, in a large portion of the population. 
The greater mildness and salubrity of the climate appears to be the principal rpcommendation in favour 
of emigrating to Australia rather than to Canada or the United States. Whether, however, this be a 
sufficient counterpoise to the disadvantages attending it. is a point which we do not presume to decide, 
but which deserves tlie serious consideration of intending emigrants. It seems to be the unanimous 
opinion of every one acquainted with the colony, and entitled to be heard upon such a subject, that “ tVt 
every cage, emigrants of every sort will find it for their interest to come out married'* 

Tiie stimulus given to immigration by the discovery of gold has been less felt here than In Victoria ; 
bnt it has, notwithstanding, been very powerful. It is impossible, however, to form any conjecture in 
regard to its continuance, as that must in great measure depend on the future productiveness of the 
gold Helils. But whether it continue about stationary, diminish or increase, still it is plain that the 
demand of those engaged in tho search for gold, for provisions and other articles of accomiTKidation 
cannot fail m the end to give a corresponding Impulse to every branch of industry, and to re-establish that 
general equality, taking all things into account, which usually subsists between wages and prutits in 
different departments. How prosperous soever the ** diggings ” may be, the labourers drawn to them 
in the first instance from agriculture and other pursuits will be sure to be restored to the latter, or re¬ 
placed by others. 

Moiilfa, Weiifhlt, and lUeaiuret. — Account* are kept in ster- I pass current at each. The weights and measures are the 
ling money ; but Spaniih dollars aro most abundant. They { tame as those of England. 

SYR A, the ancient Syros, one of the islands of the Greek Archipelago, wlio.se 
salubrity and fertility have been celebrated by Homer (Pope's Odyssey^ book xv. v. 4.3S. 
&c.), in the group called the Northern Cyclades, 15 m. W. from the greater Helo-s, 
its port, on the east side of the island, being in lat 37° 26' SO" N., Ion. 24° 57' E. 
It is from 9 to 10 miles in length, by about 5 in breadth. Though rugged, it is care¬ 
fully cultivated, and produces garden stuffs, wine, olives, figs, cotton, &c., with a little 
barley. The population, in 1830, was set down by Mr. Urquhart at 4,500; but we 
have been a.ssured that it is at present (1853) little, if at all, short of 27,000. 

It is indebted for this extraordinary increase of population to the convenience and excellence of its 

f >ort and its central situation, which have made it a considerable commercial entrepot. Though small, 
ts harbour is accessible ‘to Hne-of-battle ships. The holding ground is good, and it has in its centre 
about 10 iatlinms w'ater. Merchantmen of from 400 to 500 tons burden moor within about 400 yards of 
the wharfs. Winds from the S. E, round to E. N. E. throw in a heavy swell; but the port is well pro- 
tei t<‘d from winds from all other points. A lighthouse, with a revolving light, has been erected on 
Gaidoro island, about m. S. E. from the port. Most part of the trade that formerly centered at Seio 
Is now carried on here ; and the Island has not only received numerous immigrants from Scio. but 
also from many other parts of Greece. Great Britain and most diluropean powers have consuls in 
Svra •. and it also is the principal seat of the Protestant missionaries to tho Levant. The town is on the 

N. side of tho harbour_Tho oldest portion occupies the summit of a conical shaped hill, prob.ibly the 

site of the acropolis of the ancient city. (See the sketch in Tournc/ort, Voyage du Levant, i. 3*21.) 
But the new streets and houses, of which there are many, come down to the water's edge. It has an 
appearance of great hustle and animation. Its copious spring of pure fresh water has been eulogisetl by 
Charke (Travels, vi. LW.) In 1848 no fewer than 468 vessels were registered at Syra, being a greater 
amount of shipping than belonged to any other Greek port. Pherycldos, one of the most celebrated of 
the ancient Greek philosophers, the disciple of Pittacus, and the master of Pythagoras, was a native of 
this island. 


Port Hegulatiom , Quarantine, Src. —.Trading TesseU flrom 
Turkey anU Eg'ypf with ftnil billi of health i>erforin 17 days 
quarantine; luen-of-uar and gtoamers 14 days. With clean 
hills of health, the former 1‘2 days, and tho latter lU day*. 

Vessel.s arriving from any port in Europe with clean bills of 
health, are immediately adinittetl to flee pratique; but should 
any error occur In the bill of health as to the number of per¬ 
sons on board, the vessel is subject to a quarantine of 7 d.iys, 
with an additional number of days should the vessel be without 
a bill of health: In such cases, also, the master is liable in 
damages, to the merchants who may have goods on board. 

iluM under Quarandne. — Trading vessels pay one lepta or 
cent each day jier ton, for every day uiey are under quarantine, 
brides 1 i drachma per day for the guardian placed on bMtrd 
of the vessel by the Health Office. 

Men-of.war and steamers are exempted front tonnage dues, 
and only pay the guardian. 

Trading vesMsU, and men*of.war, and steamers vrind-bonnd, 
under quarantine, only pay for a guard-boat, at the rate of o 
clr^hmas a day, during the time they remain In port. 

harbour Due*. — Vessels discharging and shipping goods 
the '*** addition of i Jeptas prt too to 

Vesseh only landing, or only loadine goods, nay 8 leptas per 
ton with the 2 leptas per ton to the Ilisaith Office. 

Vessels wind-bound pay only the light house dues, but 
Should they remain In port over 7 days, they pay 4 laptas a 
the additional S leptas to the Health Office. 

All th^ dues are paid on the register tonnage. 

1 he charge of clearance is from 1 tod draobmas on the vessel, 
awording to its size. 

- do®* M* likewise levied on the slee of the 

v«Ml, ^om 1 drachma to iO drachmas. 


and so on upwards to the highest rate, for vessels of from 300 
tons upwards. 

Pilotage. — There are no fixecl dues for pilotage ; but when 
a vessel makes a signal for a pilot, the harbour master smds 
his boat to pilot the vessel In, for which service a fee of 5 Spa¬ 
nish dollars is paid. 

Weight* and*AIra*uree same as at Constantinople._(Pri- 

vate tnjbmiution.) 

Account exhibiting the Number of Ships, their Tonnage, and 
the Value of their Cargoes, that arrived at Sira, in l«46, 
specifying also the ditiereiu Countries to which they re¬ 
spectively belonged. 


British 

Greek 

French 

Austrian 

Busnian 

Ionian 

Ottoman 

Dutch - 

Hanoverian • 

Bremen • - 

Swedish 

Hyrlan 


Vessels. I Tonnage, 
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TACAMAHAC.—TAGANROG. 


A few miles to the east of Syra, Hes Delos. This island, regarded In antiquity with peculiar veneration 
from its being the birthplace of Apollo and Diana, is no less celebrated in the commercial than in the 
religious history of ancient Greece. Its sacred character, by insuring its immunity from hostile attacksj 
and its central situation, made it a favourite mart for the products of the states of Greece, Asia Minor, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, &c. Religion, pleasure, and trade had all their votaries at its festivals ; which were 
famous throughout the ancient world for the splendour of the rites and processions, and the magnitude 
of the business transacted. It w'ere too much to expect that Syria should ever attain to equal importance, 
even as an entrepdt. But as she enjoys most of those advantages of position that contributed to render 
Delos one of the principal emporiums of antiquity, it may be hoped, now that there is a reasonable 
prospect of good order and freedom being again established in Greece, that she may also acquire some 
commercial celebrity. It may be worth while mentioning, a^striklngly evincing the mutability of human 
affairs, that, at present, both the great and the little Delos areuninh^ited. And Tournefort states, that 
the inhabitants of Mycone were, in the early part of last centuiy, in the habit of holding the greater Delos, 
for the purposes of pasturage, paying to the Grand Seignior a rent of 20 crowns a year for that famous 
Island I (j'ournefort. Voyage du Levant, 4toed. tome 1. pp. 290—325. Tliere is a good account of tiie 
religious rites celebrated at Delos, tiiough but a very indifferent one uf its commerce, in the Travels qf 
Anacharsis,) 


T. 


TACAMAHAC, a re.sin obtained from the Fagara octandra ; and likewise, it is sup¬ 
posed, from the Populus hahamifera. It is imported from America in large oblong 
masses wrapt in flag leaves. It is of a light brown colour, very brittle, and easily 
melted when heated. When pure, it has an aromatic smell, between that of lavender 
and musk ; and dissolves completely in alcohol, water having no action upon it. •— 
( ThomsoiCs Chemistry .) 

TAGANROG, a city of European Russia, on the north con.st of the sea of Azof, near 
the mouth of the river Don, lat. 47® \2’ 48^' N., Ion. 38® 39^ E. Population 18,000. 
It has a naval hospital, a lazaretto, &c. ; and there are annual fairs in May, August, 
and November. Taganrog is a place of considerable commercial importance. It was 
intended by its illustrious founder, Peter the Great, to replace Azof, the ancient em¬ 
porium of the Don, the port of which had become all but inaccessible; and its whole 
consequence is derived from this circumstance, or from it.s being the entrepot of the 
commerce of the countries traversed by that great river. Die largest portion by far of 
the trade is carried on with Constantinople, Smyrna, and other Turkish ports : but a 
good deal i.s al.sQ carried on with the Italian and other foreign ports ; and (here h an 
exten.sive coasting trade Avith Odessa and other Russian ports. In 1852 the exports to 
foreign countries comprised, among other articles, 1,102,047 chetwerts wheat, 112,510 
poods tallow, 175,336 poods woo), 26,194 poods caviar, 346,380 ehet. linseed, 8cc. 

Seeing that Taganrog was built to obviate the difficulties that had to be encountered 
by vessels entering the Don, through the shallowness of the water, it might have been 
supposed that care would be taken to place it in a position in which it should be, in as 
far as possible, free from this defect. This important consideration seems, however, to 
have been to a great degree overlooked. The gulph of the Don is seldom navigable 
by vessels drawing more than from 10 to 11 ft. water, and even these cannot approach 
within less than about 700 yards of the town. They are principally loaded by carts, 
drawn each by a single horse, the expenses being so very considerable that it costs from 
120 to 150 copecks to ship a chetwert of wheat. Without, however, altering the posi¬ 
tion of the town, these defects might be obviated with but little difficulty, by con¬ 
structing a wooden pier by which vessels in the roads might be sheltered, and from 
which they might be laden. 

Sea of Azof, Any one who takes up a map of Russia in Europe will at once per¬ 
ceive the vast importance of this sea (the Palus Mceotis of the ancients) as an outlet for 
the products of the most fertile provinces of the empire. At its N.E. extremity 
it receives the Don (an. Tanais)^ which with its navigable tributaries the Donetz, 
Medveditza, &c., flows through an immense extent of fruitful territory. Peter the 
Great was fully sensible of the paramount importance of this channel of communi¬ 
cation ; and he not only-, as stated above, founded Taganrog on the asstuary 6t the Don, 
but joined the latter to the Wolga by means of a canal, uniting in this way the Caspian 
with the sea of Azof. It is singular, however, that the Russian government, which 
has, in other respects, so sedulously followed up the plans of the great father of his 
country, would seem of late years rather to have discouraged the trade of the sea of 
Azof. As evidence of this, we may mention that no efforts have been made to deepen 
the channel over the bar at the mouth of the Don, to remove tlie other obstructions to 
the easy navigation of the river, or to improve any of the ports on the sea ; and farther, 
all vessels entering the sea are obliged to perform a lengthened quarantine at Kertsch 
on the W. side of the Straits of Yenikale. We believe, indeed, that this measure was 
chiefly dictated by a wish to make Kertsch a depot for the produce of the various ports 
on the sea of Azof, which it was supposed would be conveyed to it in lighters. But 
the experience of the last twelve years has shown that this expectation is not destined 
to be realised ; the diarges attending the bringing of produce to the Straits of Yeni¬ 
kale by means of lighters, and its transhipment, being so very heavy that more than 
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4-5ths of the shipping that arrive at Kertsch proceed, after performing quarantine there, 
to load at Taganrog, Mariapol, and other ports on the sea. 

■ Jt is not surely too much to expect that the Russian government will see the advan¬ 
tage of making an end of tliese preposterous arrangements, the only effect of which is 
to obstruct one of the principal channels for the commerce of the empire; and to 
hinder its subjects from availing themselves of those gigantic means of production which 
a less illiberal policy would enable them fully to command. It is plain that ships may 
load and unload at Taganrog with as little danger to the health of the contiguous pro¬ 
vinces as at Kertsch and such being the case, why should they not be permitted to sail 
direct for the former ? 

The sea of Azof is usually shut by frost for about B months in winter, and it is besides 
shallow, and in parts incumbered with sand banks. But it may, notwithstanding, be 
navigated by vessels of considerable burden with but little risk or difficulty. Its greatest 
depth in the middle is about 7 fathoms; but it shoals gradually to the sides, and at 
d aganrog there is only from 10 to 11 feet water. Its depth is, however, materially 
ulFected by the direction and strength of winds. The only entrance to this sea is by 
the Straits of Yenikalc, the Bosphorm Cimmeriwt of the ancients, a narrow and difficult 
passage, having in some places not more than 13 feet water. Owing to the great quan¬ 
tity of fresh water poured into the sea of Azof, and its limited magnitude, its water is 
brackish merely. (Norie's Sailing Directions for the Mediteiranean and Black Seas; 
Jnnuaire du Commerce Maritime for 1833, p. 161, &c.) 

It is impossible to form any estimate of the future magnitude of the trade of this 
sea, were it placed under a more liberal policy, and reasonable facilities afforded for its 
extension. No doubt, however, it would be very great ; it being the natural seat of the 
commerce of some of the most extensive and fertile countries of Eastern Europe. The 
subjoined returns show that even now it is of the first importance; and with a little 
encouragement, or with the mere absence of obstruction, it would no doubt rapidly 
increase. It may, indeed, be fully concluded that sooner or later Taganrog is destined 
to become one of the first corn-.shipping ports in the world, if not the very first. 


Account of the Exports of Produce from the various Ports of the Sea of Azof in 1852. 



In 1847 the Exports of Wheat from the Sea of Azof amounted to 1,574,000 quarters, being tlie 
nuixiiuum amount to which they have hitherto attained. 


Account of the Ships and their Tonnage which arrived at the difTerent Ports of the Sea of Azof in 
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Were the navigation of tlie Don improved, and fficilities given to foreigners entering 
the sea, the exports might be largely increased, even with recent prices, which have 
been nearly the same as those of Odessa (which see). The harvests in the S. of Russia 
fluctuate very greatly, see Odessa. 

The imports into the sea of Azof are but inconsiderable, principally consisting of 
Greek wines, oils, dry salteries, and such like articles. 
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The emperor Alexander, whose reign will always form a memorable and brilliant ar» 
in the history of Russia, expired at 'i'aganrog on the 19th of November, 1825. — (For 
further particulars see Schniztler, La liusne, p. 717.; Hagemeister on the Trade of the 
Black Sea, p. 31, &c. ; Russian Ojficial Accounts ; and ReportSy by Mr, Yeames, the intel¬ 
ligent British consul at Odessa, 

Monies, Weights, and Measures, same as those of Petersburg ; which see. 

Caspian Sea, Magnitude, Ports of, §*c. — The Caspian Sea, or rather Lake (the Mare 
Ihjrcunum of the ancients), extends lengthwise from N. to S. about 7d0 miles, varying 
in breadth from 112 to 275 miles. In some parts, particularly on the southern 
shores, it is so very deep that a line of 450 fathoms will not reach the bottom ; whereas 
in tlie northern parts, and opposite to the mouths of the VVolga, it is comparatively 
shallow; and owing to the frequent occurrence of shoals, it is not safely navigated by 
vessels drawing more than 10 or 12 feet water. Its level had been variously estimated 
by Olivier and Lowitz at from 64 to 53 feet below that of the Black Sea; but the 
observations of M. Humboldt made the difference of level between them no less than 
300 feet I This, however, was supposed to involve some mistake ; and its level has 
since been ascertained by an expedition fitted out by the Russian government to be 
116 feet below the level of the Black Sea. The water of the Caspian is not salt, 
but brackish merely; it has no tides, but gales of wind raise a very heavy sea. It is 
extremely prolific of fish and seals. 'J'he value of the sturgeon caught in the Russian 
fisheries amounts to a very large sum.—(See Sturgeon Fishery.) They proceed in 
shoals up the rivers, where they arc captured without the least apparent diminution 
of their numbers. The salmon is remarkably fine; and herrings are in such abun¬ 
dance, that, after a storm, the shores of the Persian provinces of Ghilan and Mazun- 
deran are nearly covered with them. — (Kinneir's Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 6. ; 
Memoir on the Caspian Sea, in Make Brun's Geography ; Humboldt, Frogmens de 
Geologic, §*c. ) 

Astrakhan is situated on an island of the Wolga, more than 50 miles from the mouth 
of that river ; and owing to the extensive command of internal navigation it possesses, it 
is a place of very considerable commercial importance. Baku, acquired by the Russians 
in 1801, is, however, the best port on the western side of the Caspian. It is situated on 
the southern shore of a peninsula that projects far into the sea, in lat. 40® 22' N., Ion. 
51® 10' E. The harbour is spacious and convenient; and its central and advanced 
position g[vcs it superior advantages as a trading station. Prodigious quantities of 
naphtha arc procured in the vicinity of Baku. Is is drawn from wells, some of which 
yield from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. a day. It is used as a substitute for Ijimp oil; and when 
ignited, emits a clear light, with much smoke and a disagreeable smell. Large quan¬ 
tities are exported in skins to the Persian and Tartar ports on the south and east shores 
Y, of the sea. 

Vessels. — The largest class of vessels by which the Ca'jplan Sea is navigated arc called 
by the Russians schuyts, and belong wholly to Astrakhan and Baku; their burden 
varies from 90 to 150, and, in some instances, 200 tons, 'lliey are iiot built on any 
scientific principle, and are constructed of the worst materials, that is, of the timber of 
the barks that bring grain down the Wolga to Astrakhan. There are supposed to be, 
in all, about 100 sail of these vessels. There is a second class of vessels employed in the 
trade of the Caspian, called razchives. They carry from 70 to 140 tons, and sail better 
than the schuyts. Their number is estimated at about 50. Exclusive of the above, 
there are great numbers of small craft employed in the coasting trade, in the rivers, in 
the fisheries, and in acting as lighters to the schuyts. Steam boats have been introduced 
upon the Wolga; and one has been launched on the Caspian itself. Ibe masters and 
crews of the vessels employed on this sea are, for the most part, as ignorant as can 
well be imagined. They are generally quite incapable of making an observation, or 
of keeping a reckoning; so that accidents frequently occur, that might be avoided by the 
most ordinary acquaintance with the principles of navigation. —(These statements are 
made, partly upon official, and partly upon private authority ; the latter may, however, 
be safely relied on.) 

The trade of this great sea is entirely in the hands of the Russians; by whom it is 
carried on from the ports of Astrakhan and Baku, with the Persian ports of Astrabad, 
Balfroosh, &c. on the south ; and with the Tartar ports of Mangishlak, Balkan, &c. on 
the east. It is very insignificant, compared with what it ought to be; the value of the 
Russian produce exported by it in 1841 being only 435,219 silver roubles; and that 
of the imports 1,053,606 do. On the whole, however, a gradual improvement is taking 
place; and whatever objections may, on other grounds, be made to the encroachments of 
Russia in this quarter, there can be no manner of doubt, that, by introducing comparative 
security and good order into the countries under her authority, she has materially im¬ 
proved their condition, and accelerated their progress to a more advanced state. 
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TALC, a species of fossil nearly allied to mica. It is soft, smooth, greasy to the feel, 
and may be split into fine plates or leaves, which are flexible, but not elastic. Jt has 
a greenish, whitish, or silver-like lustre. The leaves are transparent, and are used in 
many parts of India and China, as they were used in ancient Rome—(P/m. Hut Nat. 
lib. xxxvi. c. 22.)—in windows instead of glass. In Bengal, a seer of talc costs about 
2 rupees, and will sometimes yield a dozen panes 12 inches by 9, or 10 by 10, according 
to the form of the mass, transparent enough to allow ordinary subjects to be seen at 20 
or 30 yards’ distance. It should be chosen of a beautiful pearl colour ; but it has, in 
general, cither a yellowish or faint blue tinge. Its pure translucent flakes are fre- 
(juently used by the Indians for ornamenting the baubles employed in their ceremonies. 
Talc is employed in the composition of rouge vegetal. 'I'he Romans prepared with it a 
beautiful blue, by combining it with the colouring fluid of particular kinds of testaceous 
animals. Talc is met with in Aberdeenshire, Perthshire, and BnnflTshire in Scotland ; 
and ill various parts of the Continent, where rocks of .serpentine and porphyry occur. 
The talc brought from the Tyrolese mountains is called in commerce Venetian talc. 
Several varieties arc found in India and Ceylon. — ( Thomson's Chemistry; Jiees's Cy^ 
clopxdia ; MU bum's Orient. Com. ; Ainslie's Mat. Indica.") 

TALLOW (Fr. Suif j Gcr. Talg; It. Sevo, Sego; Rus. Salo^ tophnoe • Sp. Sebo')^ 
animal fat melted and separated from the fibrous matter mixed with it. Its quality 
depeiid.s partly on the animal from which it has been prepared; but more, perhaps, 
on the care taken in its purification. It is firm, brittle, and has a peculiar heavy 
odour. When pure, it is white, tasteless, and nearly insipid ; but the tallow of com¬ 
merce has usually a yellowish tinge ; and is divided, according to the degree of its purity 
and consistence, into candle and soap tallow. 

Tallow is an article of groat importance. It is manufactured into candles and soap j 
and is extensively used in the dressing of leather, and in various processes of the aits. 
Besides our extensive supplies of native tallow, we annually import a very large quan¬ 
tity, principally from Russia, the River Plate, and the Australian colonies. The ex¬ 
ports of tallow from Russia amount, at an average, to about 3,810,000 poods, or 
137,160,000 Ihs. a year. — ( 7V^o/>or«A/, Forces Productives de la liusste, i. 233.) Of 
this immense supply by far the largest portion is brought to England ; the remainder 
being exported to Prussia, France, the Hanse Towns, Turkey, &c. 

We borrow from the work of Mr. Borrisow, on the commerce of Petersburg, the 
following details with respect to the tallow trade of that city ; — 

Tallow is divided into diflerent sorts; namely, white and yellow candle tallow, and 
common and Siberian soap tallow; although it is allowed that the same sort often differs 
in quality. 

Tallow is brought to Petersburg from the interior; and the best soap tallow from 
Siberia, by various rivers, to the lake Ladoga; and thence, by the canal of Schlussel¬ 
burg, to the Neva. 

All ainhare, or warehouse, is appropriated to the reception of tallow, where, on its 
arrival, it is selected and assorted (bracked). The casks are then marked with three 
circular stamps, which state the quality of ihe tallow, the period of selecting, and the 
name of the selector (bracker). 

The casks in which white tallow is brought have a singular appearance: their form 
being conical, and their diameter at one end about 2^ feet, and at the other only li 
foot; the casks of yellow tallow are of the common shape. There are also others, 
denominated ^ casks. * 

To calculate the tare, the tallow is removed from a certain number of casks, which 
are weighed, and ah average tare is thence deduced for the whole lot. A cask weighs 
8^, 9, 10, or 11 per cent., but the average is generally about 10 per cent, of the entire 
weight of tallow and cask. 


Yellow candle tallow, when good, should be clean, dry, hard when broken, and of a 
fine yellow colour throughout, live white candle tallow, when good, is white, brittle, 
hard, dry, and clean. The best white tallow is brought from Woronesch, As for soap 
tallow, the more greasy and yellov#it is, the better the quality. That from Siberia is 
the purest, and commonly fetches a higher price than the other sorts. The exports of 
tallow from Petersburg in 1852 amounted to 2,062,101 poods. 

Formerly the ofi and tallow warehouses were the same; and this occasioned great difficulties iii 
snipping, because all vessels or lighters taking in tallow or oil were obliged to haul down to the 
au/Oarc, and wait in rotation for their cargoes. The consequence was, that when much t-usiness was 
® detained for several weeks at the ambare before she could get her cargo on 

o .vTs .V. warehouses are separated, and every article has its own place. When 

cask ^ furnished by the selector (bracker) with a sample from each 


Captains, In order to obtain more freight, usually load some casks of tallow upon deck; hut it is 
of thP Bui the owner to avoid this, if possible, because the t^low loses, through the heat 

o* the sun, considerably both m weight and quality. ® 

Engulh *’°°‘** a Petersburg last, and 63 poods an 
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The value of the tallow exported from Russia Is said by M. Tegoboriki to amount, at an avirage, to 
about 3,871,000 roubles, or (taking the rouble at 3s. 2d.) 3,196,250/. a year. 


Account of the Quantities of Tallow Imported and retained for Consumption in the U. Kingdom during 
eaeh of the 3 Years ending with 18.52; specifying the Countries whence the greatest SupplTesof Tallow 
were brought, and tlio Quantities brougnt from each. 


Coumr/<M from which 
importctl. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

, Countries from which 

imported. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Russia 

Swedrti 

Mollatid 

France 

Rritixli territories In India 

Cntt. 

854,145 

9,511 

772 

5,973 

emit. 

810,419 

10,059 

1,001 

20,427 

5,720 

Cn>l». 

eoy.v.TS 

82(1 

6,718 

9,260 

Oriental Republic of the Uru 
gway 

Buenos Ayres ov Areentini- 
Republic 

Other parts 

Crrtf. 

1,461 

152,756 

2,182 

CtvU. 

8.661 

155,856 

10,089 

CtvU. 

26,241 

221,861 

S,118 

liritish settlements in Aus 
tralla 

173,744 

.1'.,54i! 

4,659 

174,472 

159,.3S2 

1 Total - 

1,240,642 

1,221,066 

1,019,703 

jUrazil 

5)247 


Quantities retalnesl for home 
consumption in the U. K. 

1,204.620 

1,080,976 

_Ji172_.32.1 


T.illow from foreign countries is charged with a duty of Is. 6d. per cwt., w hlle that from n British 
possession is charged with a duty of only Irf. per cwt. In a flnancial point of vJew these duties are of 
little importance, but they are imposed on an illiberal principle, are justly offensive to other countries, 
and provoke them to retaliate. 

The price of tallow fluctuated very much during the war. This was occasioned, principally, by the 
obstacles that were at different periods thrown in the way of supplies from Russia. The price of 
tallow is also affected by the state of the seasons. Some verv extensive speculations have at various 
periods been attempted in tallow ; but seldom, it is believed, with much advantage to the parties. Yellow 
candle tallow was worth, in the London market, in November, 1853, from 55s. 6d. to 55s. 9d. per cwt. 

TALLY TRADE, the name given to a system of dealing carried on in London and 
other large towns, by which shopkeepers furnish certain articles on credit to their cus¬ 
tomers, the latter agreeing to pay the stipulated price by certain weekly or monthly 
instalments. 

In the metropolis there are about 60 or 70 tally-shops of note; and from 500 to 600 
on a smaller scale. They are also spread over .the country to a considerable extent, 
particularly in the manufacturing districts. The customers of the tally-shops are 
mostly women ; consisting, principally, of the wives of labourers, mechanics, porters, &c., 
.servant girls, and females of loose character. Few only of the more respectable classes 
have been infatuated enough to re.sort to them. Drapery goods, wearing apparel, 
coals, household furniture, hardware, &c. are furnished; and even funerals are per¬ 
formed ; but few or no articles of food, except tea, are sold upon the tally plan. 

Wc believe that this is the very worst mode in which credit is afforded. The facility 
which it gives of obtaining an article when wanted, and the notion so apt to be enter¬ 
tained that the weekly or monthly instalments may be jjaid without difficulty, make 
those who resort to the tally-shops overlook the exorbitant price, and usual bad quality, 
of the articles they obtain from them ; and generates habits of improvidence that seldom 
fail to involve the parties in irretrievable ruin. It is not going too far to say that nine 
tenths of the articles supplied by tally-shops might be dispensed with. As already 
Pnbserved, women are the principal customers; and it is not easy to exaggerate the mis¬ 
chief that has been entailed on the families of many industrious labourers by their 
wives having got entangled with tally-shops. They buy goods without the knowledge 
of their hu.sbands; and these arc not unfrequently pawned, and the proceeds spent in 
gin. So destructive, indeed, is the operation of the system, that the establishment of 
a . tally-shop in any district is almost certain to occasion an increase in the paupers 
belonging to it. Even the unmarried females who do not pay are demoralised and 
ruined by the system; because, if a woman who buys 3 gowns pays for the 2 first, 
and runs away from the payment of the la.st, she gains nothing in point of saving^ while 
she becomes indifferent to an act of dishonesty. As tally debts can only be collected 
whilst a supply of goods is kept up, as soon as that supply is stopped, the debtor either 
flies to another district, or awaits a summons. Where the wife has contracted the 
debt, she usually appears before the commissioners, who in general order the debt to be 
paid by weekly or monthly instalments. But it often occurs, from the wife not being 
able to keep up such payments, that execution issues, and the poor husband is frequently 
arrested and lodged in prison for a debt, of the existence of which he was entirely 
ignorant. In this way, numbers of the working 4lfe.sses arc completely ruined; they 
lose their employment, and themselves and families are reduced to beggary. Tlie intel¬ 
ligent keeper of Whitecross-street prison (Mr. Barrett) stated, that from 150 to 200 
persons are annnally imprisoned therefor tally-shop debts, in sums of from 10«. to 5/., 
and that in one year 30 prisoners were at thft suit of one tally-shop alone I Such 
imprisonments, however, are now much decreased, in consequence, as is believed, of 
the Court of Bequests discouraging the tally system, by ordering claims of this kind 
to be paid by extremdg small instalments, and these at very distant intervals; and also 
in consequence of no composition being allowed by the charities for the relief of poor 
prisoners with reference to such debts. 

It is estimated that in London alone about 550,000/., or nearly 1,000,0001. sterling, 
is annually rciurned in this trade. From his large profits (generally from 25 to 40 
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per cent.), it is obrions that in a few transactions the tally-shop heep^r becbm^ inde¬ 
pendent of the existing debt; and with capital and good management, it is said that 
some have realised considerable sums of money in this business. 

According to the custom of the trade, Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thurs¬ 
days are the days set apart for collecting money from the customers. The tally-man 
sends round his collector through the different “ walks,” and the amount of a collection 
which keeps the collector engaged from morning till night, even in a good tally con¬ 
cern, seldom exceeds 4?. a day. The payments are invariably made in ghillings and 
sixpences —but the people seldom or never pay at the tally-shops ; they rarely call 
there unless something else is wanted. The tally-shop keeper trusts one party on the 
recommendation of another; but guarantees are never required—certainly no written 
guarantees; and a verbal guarantee is, according to Lord Tenterden’s act, not binding. 
It is part of the collector’s business, besides getting money, to beat up for fresh cus¬ 
tomers in his walk. 

The greater number of the small tally concerns are kept by Scotchmen ; it is a 
curious fact, that when a Tally-walk ” is to be sold, which is often the case, a Scotch¬ 
man’s walk will bring 15 per cent, more than an Englishman’s ! It is believed to 
contain a better description of customers. 

From the causes above mentioned, assisted, perhaps, by the salutary influence of 
Savings Banks, this obnoxious trade is understood to be rather on the wane. It will 
never, however, be completely rooted out, except by adopting the plan we have pre¬ 
viously suggested — (see Credit) —for placing all small debts beyond the pale of the 
law; and the fact, that the adoption of this plan would have so beneficial a result, is an 
additional and powerful recommendation in its favour. In cases where failures take 
place, the creditors of a tally-shop keeper are in general terrified into the acceptance 
of a small composition. The very sight of the tally Ledgers, from 10 to 20 in number, 
containing debts from 5s. to 5/., dotted over the pages like a small pattern on a piece 
of printed cotton, and spread over every district in and round London, determines the 
creditors to accept of any offer, however small, rather than encounter the collection of 
such disreputable assets. In an affair of this kind, concluded a few years since, where 
the business was under the management of a respectable accountant in the city, the whole 
debts due to the concern, good, bad, and doubtful, amounted to 8,700/., while the 
number of debtors was 7,600 ! giving an average of 22s. lOd. each. 

N.B _This article has been compiled wholly from private^ but authentiCf informa~ 

tion. 

TAMARINDS (Ger. Tamarindenj Fr. Tamarins; It. and Sp. Tamarhido; Arab. 
Umblie ; Hind. Tintiri)^ the fruit of the Tamarindus Indica^ a tree which grows in the 
East and West Indies, in Arabia, and Egypt. In the West Indies the pods or fruit, 
being gathered when ripe, and freed from the shelly fragments, are placed in layers iil a 
cask, and boiling syrup poured over them, till the cask be filled ; the syrup pervades 
every part quite down to the bottom; and when cool, the cask is headed for sale. The 
East India tamarinds are darker coloured and drier, and are said to bo preserved with¬ 
out sugar. When good, tamarinds are free from any degree of mustincss; the seeds 
are hard, flat, and clean ; the strings tough and entire; and a clean knife thrust into 
them does not receive any coating of copper. They .should be preserved in closely 
covered jars.— {Thomson's Dispensatory.') The duty on tamarinds jjroduced, in 1840, 
5121. It was fixed, in 1842, at Sd. per Ib. on those from a foreign country, and at Id. 
on those from a British possession. 

TAPIOCA, a species of starch or white coarse powder derived from the roots of 
the bitter cassava {Jatropa manihot\ an American plant, raised all over South America, 
but principally in Brazil, where it is called mandioc or manioc. The roots of the plant, 
being peeled, are subjected to pressure in a kind of bag made of rushes ; the juice 
.which is forced out by this process being a deadly poison, and employed as such by the 
Indians to poison their arrows I But the residuum, or farinaceous matter remaining 
after the expulsion of the juice, is perfectly wholesome, and makes excellent bread. 
Tapioca, as stated above, is prepared^ from this residuum ; and being nutritious, and 
easy of digestion, is extensively used in the making of pudding.s. When dressed, it is 
not easily distinguished from sago. Tapioca is almost wholly brought from Brazil, 
the imports thence having amounted, at an average of the 10 years ending with 1842, 
to 1,541 cwts. a year. (See p. 1065.) 

TAR (Fr. GoudroHi Ger. Thcer; It. Catrame; Pol. Smola gesta; Rus. Degot, 
Smola shitkaja ; Sw. Tjara)^ a thick, black, unctuous substance, chiefly obtained from 
the pine, and other turpentine trees, by burning them in a clo.se smothering heat. 

The tar of the north of Europe is very superior to that of the United States,' and w 
an article of great commercial importance. The process followed in making it has been 
described as follows by Dr. Clarke:—“ ’|’he inlets of the gulph (Bothnia) everywhere 
appeared of the grandest character; surrounded by noble forests, whose tall tre^ 
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flourishing luxuriantly, covered the foil quite dotrn to the irster’s edgCk From the moat 
southern parts of Westro-Bothnia, to the northern extremity of the gulph, the inhabitants 
are occupied in the manufacture of tar; proofs of which are Visible in the whole extent 
of the coast. The process by which the tar is obtained is very simple :"and as we often 
witnessed it, we shall now describe it, from a tar-work we halted to inspect upot> the 
spot. The situation most favourable to the process is in a forest near to a marsh or bog; 
because the roots of the fir, from which tar is principally extracted, are always most pro¬ 
ductive in such places. A conical cavity is then made in the ground (generally in the side 
of a bank or sloping hill).; and the roots of the fir, together with logs and billets of the 
same, being neatly trussed in a stack of the same conical shape, are let into this cavity. 
The whole is then covered with turf, to prevent the volatile parts from being dissipated, 
which by means of a heavy wooden mallet, and a wooden stamper, worked separately by 
two men, is beaten down and rendered as firm as possible above the wood. The 
stack of billets is then kindled, and a slow combustion of the fir takes places, without 
flame, as in making charcoal. During this combustion the tar exudes ; and a cast iron 
pan being at the bottom of the funnel, with a spout which projects through the side of 
the bank, barrels arc placed beneath this spout to collect the fluid as it comes away. As 
fast as the barrels are filled, they are bunged an3 ready for immediate exportation. From 
this description it will be evident that the mode of obtaining tar is by a kind of distilla¬ 
tion per descensum ; the turpentine, melted by fire, mixing with the sap and juices of 
the fir, while the wood itself, becoming charred, is converted into charcoal. The most 
curious part of the story is, that this simple method of extracting tar is precisely that 
which is described by Theophrastus atid Dioscoridcs; and there is not the smallest 
differehee between a tar-work in the forests of Westro-Bothnia and those of ancient 
Greece. The Greeks made stacks of pine; and having covered them with turf, they 
were suffered to burn in the same smothered manner; while the tar, melting, fell to the 
bottom of the stack, and ran out by a small channel cut for the purpose.** 

Tar was charged, previously to 1844, on being admitted to consumption, with a duty 
of 15s. a barrel. But this duty being repealed in the course of that year, it has since 
been admitted duty free. It is principally brought from Russia and the U. States. 
Thus of 15,205 lasts imported in 1849, 11,439 were supplied by the former, and 2,820 
by the latter. Of the residue 725 lasts were brought from Sweden. N. B. The last 
contains 12 barrels, and each barrel 31^ gallons. 

TARE, an abatement or deduction made from the weight of a parcel of goods, on 
account of the weight of the chest, cask, bag, &c. in which they are contained. Tare 
is distinguished into real tare^ customary tare^ and average tare. The first is the actual 
weight of the package; the second, its supposed weight according to the practice among 
merchants; and the third is the medium tare, deduced from weighing a few packages, 

\ and taking it as the standard for the whole. In Amsterdam, and some other commer¬ 
cial cities, tares are generally fixed by custom : biit in this country, the prevailing prac¬ 
tice, as to all goods that can be unpacked without injury, both at the Custom-house and 
among merchants, is to ascertain the real tare. Sometimes, however, the buyer and 
seller make a particular agreement about it'. We have, for the most part, specified the 
' different tares allowed upon particular commodities, in the descriptions given of them in 
this work.—(For the tares at Amsterdam, Bordeaux, &c., see these articles j see also 
Allowances:) 

TARE, VETCH, or FITCH, a plant (Ficia aativa Lin.) that has been cultivated 
in this country from time immemorial; principally for its stem and leaves, which are 
used in the feeding of sheep, horses, and cattle; but partly, also, for its seed. Horses 
thrive better upon tares than upon clover and rye grass; and cows that are fed upon 
them give most milk. The seed is principally used in the feeding of pigeons and other 
poultry. The entries for consumption amount to about 240,000 bushels a year. 

TARIFF, a table, alphabetically arranged,specifying the various duties, drawbacks, 
bounties, &c. charged and allowed on the importation and exportation of articles of 
foreign and domestic produce. 

The first two columns of the subjoined Table contain an account of the duties existing 
on the 1st January, 1852, on the various articles charged with duties on being imported 
for consumption into the U. Kingdom, distinguishing between the duties when the 
articles come from foreign countries and from colonial possessions. 

Those who compare the following tariff, with the tariffs in the copies of this Work 
issued previously to 1842, will be forcibly struck with the vast difference between them. 
Notwithstanding the improvements effected by Mr. Huskisson, the tariff continued 
down to the epoch now referred to, on a most objectionable footing. Hundreds of 
articles were loaded with duties, which, while they brought little revenue into the 
public treasury, opposed formidable obstacles to the extension of commerce; a host of 
other articles, including live cattle and fresh'’provisions, were wholly prohibited; high 
duties were laid on various articles of consumption, and on others that were necessary 
to the prosecution of some of our principal manufactures ; and some most important 
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articles, including corn, sugar, end timber, were burdened tritb duties, imposed not so 
much for the sake of revenue as of protection. But the change in thwe respects since 
1842 has been greater than any one* however sanguine* coultl have anticipated# It was 
then that Sir Robert Peel began that course of commercial, reform that will,^ for ever, 
distinguish his administration ; and such were the energy, skill, and success with which 
he prosecuted his plans, that in the brief space of 4 years, he obviated, with but little 
sacrifice of revenue, almost all the defects alluded to above, and effected a great and most 
salutary change in our commercial policy. 

Sir Robert Peefs commercial reforms were principally embodied in the acts 5 St 6 
Viet. c. 47., 8 Viet c. 12., 9 & 10 Viet c. 22., and 9 & 10 Viet c. 23. The Jir$t of 
these acts permitted cattle, sheep, hogs, beef, salmon, and other articles that had 
previously been prohibited, to be imported under reasonable duties; the second, or the 
8 Viet. c. 12., repealed the duties on about 420 different articles; and though many of 
these were of comparatively trifling importance, the list comprised others of a very 
different class, such, for example, as ashes, barilla, bark, flax and tow,* cotton wool, 
hemp, hides, indigo, madder; palm, olive, and train oil; sago, saltpetre, raw silk, all 
sorts of skins and furs, straw for platting, all sorts of fancy woods, with a host of 
others : the third of the above mentioned statutes, or the 9 &; 10 Viet. c. 22., is the 
famous act for the modification and repeal of the corn laws: and the fourth and la^t, 
the 9 & 10 Viet. c. 23., is the tariff act of 1846, which entirely repealed the duties on 
cattle, sheep, hogs, beef, bacon, and other leading products; at the same time that it 
reduced the duties on silks, butter, cheese, and nearly 100 other articles 1 

Sir Robert Peel also reduced the duty on muscovado sugar from a British pos¬ 
session, from 25s. 2d, to 14s. a cwt., at the same time that he made a very great 
reduction in the duty on certain descriptions of foreign sugar. And Lord John Russell 
subsequently followed up the pplicy of his predecessor in this respect, by making an 
end of the distinction between free and slave grown sugars; and providing for the 
gradual equalisation of the duties on sugars, without regard to their origin. 

Independent of the powerful influence which the repeal and reduction of the duties 
on so many important articles has had on the well-being and industry of the people, it 
must always be borne in mind that owing to the reciprocity which is of the essence of 
all commercial transactions, it is impossible to increase the importation of foreign 
articles, without at the same time proportionally increasing the exportation of the 
native products with which the former must be paid. It is, therefore, no easy 
matter to estimate the future influence of such extensive changes on the trade and 
prosperity of the U. Kingdom. It has already been, and there can be no doubt that 
it will continue to be, very great. And besides contributing to improve our manu¬ 
factures, it can hardly fail to deepen and enlarge the existing channels of commercial 
intercourse, and gradually to open others with which we may now, perhaps, be wholly 
unacquainted. 

Sir Robert Peel left but little for others to do in the way of commercial reform ; 
and that little has since been in great measure accomplished. The duty on tea was 
the only very objectionable one in the amended tariff bequeathed to the country by 
Sir Robert Peel; and he had merely deferred to a more convenient opportunity his 
determination to place it on a more reasonable and equitable footing. He did not, 
unhappily, live to effect this object ; but it has since been effected by 4 >thers. The 
reduction of the tea dutira formed a striking feature in the budget proposed by Mr. 
Disraeli; and after the rejection of the latter, the project was introduced into the 
budget of Mr. Gladstone, and has .been passed into a law. Mr. Gladstone has, also, 
given a farther and very considerable extension to the enlightened and liberal prin¬ 
ciples on which Sir Robert Peel framed his tariffs, by repealing the duties on above 
100 articles of more or less importance, by reducing those on several others (inc. 
butter and cheese), and by providing for the consolidation and simplification of tiie 
customs laws. —(See ante, p. 474.) These are changes of which it is not easy to 
overrate the practical importance. Tobacco is now probably the only article in our 
taritt' which is decidedly overtaxed. But, except in the check it would give to 
smuggling and adulteration, the reduction of the duty on it is of secondary import¬ 
ance. 

We have excluded from the following table numerous articles which are at 4his mo¬ 
ment (1st Januarv, 1854) dutyfree; and we have annexed to the table of existing 
duties two additional columns; the first exhibiting the amount of the customs duties 
in 1819, as fixed by the act 59 Geo. 3. c, 52.; and the second, their amount in 1787, 
as fixed by Mr. Pitt's Consolidation Act, the 27 Geo. 3, c. 13. The reader has, there- 
fore, before him, and may compare the present customs duties with the duties on the 
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same articles as they existed after the termination of the last war, and of the American 
war. * No table of this sort is to be met with in any other publication, unless it be 
purloined from this. It was furnished for a former ^ition of this work by Mr. J. D. 
Hume, late of the Board of Trade. 

The duties In the following table were imposed by the 16 & 17 Vlct. c. 106. The table of duties is 
preceded by the following clauses: — 

Instead qf all other Dulies^^c., there shall be paid and allotned the Duties and Dratrbacks in Tablet 
annexed. —In lieu and instead of all other duties and drawbacks of customs there shall be raised, levied, 
collected, and paid unto H. Majesty, her heirs and successors, upon goods imported into or exported 
from any part or the U. K., the several duties of customs, and there shall be allowed the several draw¬ 
backs, as the same are respectively inserted, described, and set forth in Table (A.) to this act annexed. 

Manufactures (if Gibraltar ^ ^c. from foreign Materials deemed foreign All manufactures of Gibraltar, 

Malta, and Heligoland made ot materials of foreign produce liable to duty upon importation into the U. 
K., upon which no such duty has been paid, or upon which drawback of such duty nas been allowed in 
the U. K., shall, for thnpurposes of duty, be deemed and taken to be the produce of and imported from 
a foreign country. — § 2. 

Co 7 nmissioner$ of Customs to provide Samples qf White-clayed and Brown-clayed Swgar—For facili¬ 
tating the due assessment of duties on white-clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal to 
white-clayed, with reference to colour, grain,ana saccharine matter, and on brown-clayed sugar or sugar 
rendered i>y any process equal in quality to brown-clayed sugar, the Commissioners of Customs shall 
provide and renew from time to time samples of white-clayed and brown-clayed sugar respectively, which 
shall be deemed to bo standard samples, for the purpose of comparing therewith sugars entered tor home 
consumption ; and no sugar shall, as regards the payment of duty, be deemed to be white-clayed sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal to white-clayed sugar, unless equal to the standard sample of white- 
clayed sugar, or be deemed to bo brown-clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal to brown- 
clayed sugar, unless equal to the standard sample of brown-clayed sugar.—$ 3. 

Duties in Table to be levied on Goods imported into Isle qf Man, —In lieu of all duties of customs now 
payable by taw upon the importation of goods into the Isle of Man, there shall be raised, levied, collected, 
and paid unto H. Majesty, her heirs and successors, the several duties of .customs as the same are respec¬ 
tively set forth in -figures In Table (B-) to this act annexed. —§ 4. 

Power to the Treasury to remit and reimpose the Duties levied on unenumerated Articles.—Thei Com¬ 
missioners of the Treasury may from time to time, by any order or orders under their hands, declare that 
all or any articles legally importable Into the Isle of Man,’and not enumerated in the said table, and upon 
#hich the said duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem is hereby imposed, shall and may, from and after any day 
or days named in such order or orders, be imported from the places and in the manner therein mentioned 
into the Isle of Man duty free during such time or times as shall be therein named, or until such order 
or orders respectively, or any of them, shall bo rescinded, and such articles shall be imported duty free 
accordingly so long as any such order or orders, or any of them, shall continue un rescinded } and the said 
Commissioners may at any time, by any order under their hands, revoke the whole or any part of any 
previous order or orders, or any of them, for such time and in such manner as they may see fit; and all 
orders of the Commissioners of the Treasury made in pursuance of this enactment shall be duly pub¬ 
lished in the London and Dublin Gazettes twice at least within U-^days from the date of such orders 
respectively, and a copy of every such order shall be laid before botli Houses of Parliament withiti 6 
weeks after the date of such order if parliament be then sitting, and if not, then within 6 weeks after the 
commencement of the then next session of parliament.—§ 6. 

Free Good#.—And all the goods described as free in the said Table (A.) shall be exempt from duty on 
the importation thereof into the U. K., and those described as free in the said Table (B.) shall be exempt 
from duty on the importation thereof- into the Isle of Man—§ 6. 

Metage Dues on Fruit —The metage dues now payable upon fruit imported into the port of London 
shall not be increased in consequence of the duties upon such fruit being levied by the bushel. — ^ 7. 

Commencement of This act shall commence from the time of the passing thereof; and in citing 
it in other acts of parliament and in legal instruments it shall be sufficient to use the expression “ The 
Customs Tariff Act, 1853.” —§ 8. 

'fhe rules and regulations to be followed in regard to the importation and exporta¬ 
tion of goods are embodied in the Customs Consolidation Act of 1853, the 16 & 17 
Viet. c. 107. ; and will be found in this work under the head Importation and Kx- 
yoRTATioN. But it may be useful to subjoin the following clause in regard to the 
importation of duty free goods, viz. : — 

Particulars of Entry —The importer of any goods not subject to duties of customs, or his agent, shall 
deliver to the collector or comptroller a bill of entry of such gootls in the same manner and form and 
containing the same particulars as are required on the entry of dutiable goods, so far as the s.ame is ap¬ 
plicable, which entry, so far as regards the goods, sh.all be a transcript of the report, and shall therein 
describe such goods according to the terms upon which such goods are free of duty, and tin; value of 
such goods as shall have been previously chargeable with duty at value; and such bill of entry, when 
signed by the collector or comntroller, shall be transmitted to the proper officer, and be his warrant for 
the delivery of the goods mentioned therein ; and the importer, owner, or consignee of such goods, or his 
agent, shall, within 14 days after the entry and landing thereof, deliver to the collector, comptroller, or 
other proper officer of customs a lull and true account of thegoods so landed; provided, that at Liverpool, 
ai^d with the sanction of the Commitsioners of Customs at any other port where the docks, quays, and 
wharfs shall in like manner be wholly or principally under the control and management of one and the 
same corporate body, the owner, master, or consignee of the importing ship, or his agent, shall hign and 
leave with the collector of the customs, within 14 days next after the final discharge of such goods, a full 
and accurate list thereof, stating the quantities and distinguishing the weight and contents by measure¬ 
ment of such goods, if Any, compriseci therein, as shall be chargeable by weight or by measurement for 
the freight payable thereon, and the names of the consignees (according to the bills of lading), or tlie 
names of the persons actually paying the freight for the same; and on failure to leave such list, such 
owner, master, consignee, or agent shall forfeit the sum of Wl.—^ 60. 


» It must, however, be carefully borne in mind that this table does not fully represent the customs 
duties as they existed In 1787 and 1819. It exhibits those duties only which were charged at the epochs 
in question on the articles now (1 Jan, 1854) subject to customs duties: whereas the tariff embraced in 
1787 and 1819 more than 500 articles not iueJuded in tlie present tariff, r.- 
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Table (A.) cxhibitinR the Duties p^abte on the 1st of January, 1854, on Goods, Wares, and Mer¬ 
chandise imported into the U. K.,from Foreign Parts, and from British Possessions; and those pay¬ 
able on the same Articles in 1819 and 1787, when imported (Irom Foreign Parts. 


A. 

A cates or cornelians, set, for every 1001. value 
Ale and lieer, of all sorts, per barrel - 
Almonds, not Jordan, nor bitter, per cwt. 
Jordan, per cwt. 

paste of, per lb. - • 

Amber, manufactuxM of, not enumerated, (ex 
c'fOt beads) 

Anchovies - - . 

Apples, raw, tier bushel - 

druHl, per bushel 
Aquafortis 
Arrowroot, i>cr cwt, 

B. 

Randstrlnc twist - • ‘ 

Harle.v, pchrled, per cwt. - 

llahkets, iierlin, per cubic foot 

all others - - . 

Bast ropes, twines, and strands 
Ueatls, vi/._ 

araneo, jier lb* 
coral, per lb. 
cr)stal, per lb. 

jet, per lb. - . - 

not otlierwise enumerated or described 
Beer or mum, tVie barrel - 

spruce, or other sorts, the barrel - 
Biscuit and bread, per cwt. 

lilarkinK . . - 

Books, 

being of editions printeil prior to the year 
18UI, IxHind or untiound 
being of editions printed in or since the year 
18U1, bound or unbound, per cwt. 
admitted under treaties of international copy, 
right, per cwt. 

Boxes ot all sorts, excepting those made wholly or 
partly of glass, on which tlie proiier glass duty 
will be levied, for every 100/. value 
Brass, manufactures of, not otlierwise enume¬ 
rated, per cwt. • • 

powder of - - • 

Bricks or clinkers (Dutch) 

other sorts . . • 

Bro<<ade of gold or silver, per lb. 

Bronze, all works of art 

manufactures of, or of metal bronzed or lac 
quered, per cwt. 

powder ... 

Butter, per cwt. • • 

Buttons (metal) - - 


Cables (not being Iron cables), tarred or untarred, 
old and new ... 

Cameos, not set - • - 

(/ainphor, refined 
Candles, viz.— 

spermaceti, per cwt. - - - 

stcarine, per cwt. till April 5th, 1858, un¬ 
less the duty upon tallow shall be repealed 
at an earlier time, in which case, or after 
April 5th, 1858, this duty shall be reduced 
to the same rate as tallow candles 
tallow, per cwt. ... 

wax, per cwt. - . . 

Canes, viz— 

walking canes or sticks mounted, painted or 
otherwise ornamented, per 100 
umbrella or parasol sticks, per 100 
Canes or sticks, unenumerated 
t'antharides . - . • 

Caoutchouc .... 

manufactures of, per lb. 

Capers, including the pickle, per tb. 

Cartls, Viz- 

Playing cards, the dozen packs - 
Carmine .... 
Carriages of all swrta . - - 

Casks (emptyj , • • • 

Cassava powder, per cwt. 

Cassia iignea, per lb. • 

Catlings - . 

Chalk, viz.— 

prepared or manufactured, and not otherwise 
enumerated ... 

Cheese, per cwt. (/A« duiy to be charged on the 
landing weights ... 
Cherries, raw, tier bushel - 

dried, per lb. Till 6th of July, 1854 
After 5th of July, 1854 
Chicory, or any other vegetable matter applic¬ 
able to the uses of ciilcory or coffee, viz- 
roasted or ground, per lb. 
raw or kiln dried, per cwt. Till 10th of Oc 
toller, 1854 . 

After 10th of October, 1864 


Kates of Dut: 


Si. 


f)f and from Of and ffroin 


O 10 0 
O 10 O 
0 0 2 

0,0 5 
0 1 0 
Free. 

0 0 4i| 

Free, 

0 0 41 
0 0 7 
0 0 2 
Free. 

0 0 2 


1 O 0 
0 O 4J 
Free. 

Free. 

I 10 0 
0 15 0 

10 0 0 

0 10 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 .6 0 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


0 6 0 
0 3 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 0. 4 

0 0 li 

0 15 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 O 44l 
0 0 1 
Free. 


0 9 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 41 


9 ^ Ji 


0 0 , 


Free. 

1 10 0 

0 15 0 

10 0 0 

0 10 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 

FYee. 


0 6 
0 3 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 0 , 

0 O 111 

0 15 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

0 0 41 

0 0 1 ' 
Free. 


0 0 4; 
0 4 0 


Kates of Duty In 1819. 


60 0 OperlOO/. val. 

60 0 OperlOO/. val. 
0 10 |»er lb. 

0 4 0 
0 7 0 

0 14 3 per cwt. 

0 0 2 per lb. 


0 5 0 per 384 yds. 
0 17 6 

60 0 0 per 100/. val. 

0 10 0 per cwt. 

31 5 OjierlOn/.val 

0 15 10 per 11). 

O 3 2 per lb. 

60 0 OperlOO/. val, 


3 12 OperlOO/. val 

6 10 Obound,p.cwt. 
6 0 0 unbound. 


■H) 0 
0 5 
1 2 


0 per 100/. val. 
6 per lb. 

6 per 1000. 


Prohibited. 

50 0 0 per cent. 

50 0 0 per cent. 
10 0 
Froliibitcd. 


6 per cwt. 
0 per cwt. 
6 |»er lb. 


0 9 G per lb. 

50 0 OperlOO/.val. 


4 0 0 per 1000. 
0 3 6 per lb. 


0 

Oner oz. 

0 per 100/. val. 
OperlOO/. val. 

4 per lb. 


40 0 OperlOO/.val. 
0 10 6 

0 18 8 per cwt. 

0 0 8 


90 0 0 per cent. 


Rates of Duty in 1787- 


27 10 0 per cent. 

0 9 3 per 384 yds. 
0 8 10 
27 10 0 


O 1 .') 

27 lO 0 i>er cent. 
0 5 8 

0 110 

0 17 8 

0 19 3 bound. 

0 8 10 unbound. 


Prohibited. 

2 8 per lb. 

7 2 

Prohibited. 

27 10 Oiierccnt. 


27 10 0 per cent. 


3 14 8 per cwt. 


18 6 per 1000. 


0 0 2 

Prohibited. 

27 10 0 per cent. 
27*10 0 per cent. 
0 8 3 per ton. 

0 0 4 


97 10 0 per cent- 
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lof and froin| 
Foreiipt 
Countries. 


|<)f andfiroinl 
British pos< 


Rates of Dut5 In 1819. 


Rates of Dutjr In 1787. 


Peruvian or Jesuits’ bark, and radix rhatanlo!, 
for every 100/. value 

Extract or preparation of any article, not being 
l>articularly enumerated or described, nor other¬ 
wise cliarged with duty, for every 100/. value 
or at the option of the importer, per lb. 

P. 

Feathers, ostrich, dressed, per lb. - - 
not otherwise enunierati^ or described, viz* — 
dreMied, tier lb. 

undressed . - - 

paddy lords’, dressed, per lb. 

undressed > . 

Figs, per cwt. ■ • - - 


turlnts - - . 

of foreign taking, imported from foreign places 
in other than fishing vessels, viz. — 
oysters .... 

salmon .... 

Bo'.es - . _ . 

turtle . . . 

I'reslt, not otherwise enumerated * 
cured, not otherwiKu cnuinerated - 
of British taking, fresh or cured - 
Flowers, artilicial, whether of silk or other ma¬ 
terials, per cubic foot as packed; no allowance 
for vacant spaces 

Frames for pictures, prints, or drawings 
Fruit, vi/.. raw, and not otherwise enumerated, 
per bubliel ... 

G. 

Gauze of thread . . - 

Ginger, \>er cwt. ... 

preserved, per U>., until Mh July, 1854 
ditto after dth July, 1864 

Glass, viz. — 

any kind of window glass, white or stained of 
one colour nni> (except plate or rolled gl<iss|, 
and shades and cylinders, per cwt. until 5th 
April, IH.'i.'i, inclusive 

from 6th April, 186.6, to 5th April, 1867, ino 
fromSth April, 1857 - v 

articles of green or common glass 
painted .... 
plate glass, cast or rolled of whatever thick¬ 
ness, whether silvered, polished, or rough - 
white flint glass bottles, not cut, engraved, 
or otlierwisc ornamented, and beads- and 
bugles of glass ... 
wine glasses.tumblers, and ail other white flint 
glass goods, not cut, engraved, or other¬ 
wise ornamented . . . 

flint cut glass, flint coloured Klas<^ and fancy 
ornanicntal glass, of wliaievcr kind, per 
cwt. - - - . 

bottles of glass covered with wicker (not 
being cut glass), or of green or cuinmoii 
glass - . . . 

m.iiinfactures not otlierwise enumerateel or 
described, and old broken glass, fit only to 
l>c reiiianufactured - 

Gold, lo.ives .... 

ore of - . . a 

Grisins, Guinea and Paradise, per cwt 
Grapi.s, per bushel 

Guniiowder - . 

Guttaperclia - - . . 

manufactures of, not moulded, such as bands, 
sheets, soles, tubing, {ler cwt. . 
articles moulded, per lb. 


0 .3 0 

Free. 

0 3 0 

Free. 

0 15 0 
with 6 per 
cenhthereonl 
U 15 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


0 0 u 


Hair,- 


H. 


nr,-— 

manufactures of, or goats’ wool, or of hair or 
goats’ wool and any other ninierial, wholly 
or in part made up, not particularly enu¬ 
merated, or otherwise charged with duty, 
for eveiy KXl/. value 

Hams of all kinds - - . 

Harp strings or lute strings, silvered - 
Hats or bonnets, vix. — 

of cliip, per ib. - _ - . 

of bast, cane, or horse hair, per lb. 
of straw, per lb. - 

of felt, hair. Wool, or beaver, each 
made of silk, silk shag laid upon felt, linen, or 
other material, each 

Honey .... 

Hops, per owt. - - *I 

1 Iron ore,pig, ba«, unwrought, wire, rough cast¬ 
ing, bloom.chromate ofVsllt or hammered into 
I hid broken, and old cast iron 

Iron, and steel, wrought or manufactured, viz— 

I machinery, wrought eastings, tools, cutlery, 
and otlier manufactures not enumerated, 
per cwt. « • . ’ 


5 0 0 
Free. 
Free. 


Free. 

0 .'5 ( 

Free. 

0 15 ( 


Free. 
. Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free, 


0 0 li 


0 2 6 

0 2 6 

0 1 6 

0 16 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0 10 0 

0 io 0 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free- 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0 15 0 

0 15 O 

0 0 2 

0 0 2 

Free. 

Free. 

Free, 

Free. 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

0 0 2 

0 0 2 


0 10 
Free. 

S 5 0 


0 2 6 J 


.60 0 0 

Option not existing. 


.60 0 0 per 100/. val. 
20 0 0 per cent. 


27 10 0 per cunt. 
27 10 0 


20 0 0 per 100/. val 

50 0 0 per 100/. val 
2 l.’l 0 per cwt. 

0 3 2 |>er lb. 


27 10 0 
18 0 

27 10 0 per cent. 


60 0 0 per cent. 


0 3 0 per 100 

0 2 0 i>er lli. 

50 0 O per loo/. viXl. 
3 0 0 per cwfc 


60 0 0 
2 16 Operewt. 
0 C 4 jier gross. 

l/.to 2/. per dozen 
0 10 6 


27 10 0 per cent. 
27 10 0 
1 15 3 


0 

6 pet gross; 


50 0 OperlOO/.tal, 
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Iron, fancy ornamental articles, of iron or steel, 
per cwt. - - - - 

llsinfftass .... 

J. 

Japanned or lacquerediware, for every 1001. value 
Jewels, etneralcli,, and all other precious stones, 
set, for every lOO/. value 

I,. 

Lace, viz.— 

mohair or worsted, per lb. 
thread or cotton pillow lace (not being Hrus- 
sels point or Saxon heme lace), not ex¬ 
ceeding 1 inch In width, per lb. 
exceeding 1 inch in width, )>cr lb. 
silk pillow lace (not heing Saxon wire ground 
lace), and application, per Ih. - 
silk Saxon wire grtnind lace, and all lace 
known as Maltese, per lb. 
liriissels point, and other lace made liy the 
liand, not otherwise charged with duty, per 
lUi)/. value . . - 

[.atten . . - . 

Lead, pig and sheet - _ - 

ore, black, red, and white lead, and chromate 
of - 

manufactures of, not otherwise enumerated, 
i>er cwt. - . • - 

Leather, manufactures, viz. — 

boots, siloes, and calashes, viz- 

Women’s hoots and calashes, per dozen pairs 
if lined or trimmed with fur or other trim-j 
ining, per dozen pairs 

shoes, with cork or doulile soles, quilted shoes 
and clogs, per dozen pairs 
If trimmed or lined with fur or any other 
trimming, per dozen jiairs - 
women’s shoes of silk, satin, jean, or other 
stuff's, kid, morocco, or other leatlicr, per 
do/.c‘ii pairs 

if trimmed or lined with fur or any other 
trimming, per dozen iiairs - 
girls’ boots, shoes, and calashes, not exceeding 
7 Int hes in length, to lie cliarged with two- 
thirds of the above duties, 
men’s boots and shoos, if the quarter do not 
not exctMxl inches, or the vamp 4 inches 
In height from the sole inside, per dozen 
pairs .... 
if either -the quarter or vamp exceed the 
above dimensions, but do not exceed 6 
inches in height from the .sole inside, 
per dozen pairs - 

if either the quarter or vamp do ex¬ 
ceed 6 inches in Jicight from the sole 
inside, per dozen pairs 

boys’ boot.s, not exceeding 7 inches in length, 
per dozen pairs _ . . 

boys’ shoes, not exceeiling 7 inches In length, 
per dozen pairs ... 

boot backs, per dozen pairs 
cut into shapes, per cwt. 
boot fronts, not exceeding 9 inches in height, 
per dozen pairs ... 

exceeding 9 inches in height, per dozen 
p.airs ... 

cut into shapes . . - 

gloves of leather,VIZ. — 
liahit mills, per dozen pairs] -1 
habit gloves, per dozen pairs - j and 
men's gloves, per dozen pairs - ^5 per cent, 
women’s gloves or mitts, per i thereon 
dozen pairs • • J 

any articles made of leather, or any manu¬ 
facture whereof leather is the most valu¬ 
able part, n^t otherwise enumerated or 
described, for every 100/. value 
Linen, or linen and cotton, viz. — 

cambrics and lawns, commonly called French 
lawns, plain ... 

bordered nandkerchiefs 
lawns of any sort, not French 
damasks 

damask diaper ... 

sails of all sorts ... 

stays, per dozen pairs ... 
cambric handkerchiefs, hemmetl or hem. 

sUtclied, not trimmed, per dozen 
articles, manufactures of linen, or of lint*n 
inixed with wool or witii cotton, wholly 
or in part made up, not particularly 
enumerated or otherwise charged with 
duty, for every 1(X)/. value 
Liquorice root, per cwt., till &th April, 1857 Inc. 
after 5th April, 1857 

! taste, per cwt. ... 

ulce, per cwt. » - 

powder 

Lucifers of wood In boxes of not more than 100 
matches, per gross of boxes 
in boxes containing more than 100 matches, 
per gross of boxes » ^ . 


Of and from Of and from | 
Foreign British I’os 
Countries. sessions. 


10 0 
10 O 


1 10 0 
0 8 0 


10 0 ( 
Free.* 
Free. 


Free, 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


2 0 0 
1 10 0 


10 0 C 
Free. 
Free. 


0 6 0 
0 7 6 


0 H 
0 9 


0 10 O 
0 19 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


.5 0 0 
0 5 0 

Free. 

0 10 0 
10 0 
0 15 0 

0 0 8 
0 0 3 


Rates of Duty in 1819. 


£ $. d. 

2 7 6 per cwt. 

62 10 0 
50 0 0 


JlOO 0 per 1001. val. 


20 0 0 jH>r cent. 


Rates of Duty in 1787. 


Leather, 

75 0 O per cent. 

Of silk, proliibiU'd. 


) Prohibited. 


75 0 0 

10 11 6 per piece 


.T 15 
3 15 
5 10 


£ ». d. 

0 0 5 & 

49 10 0 
Free. 


0 17 8 i»er 12 yds. 


Prohibited. 

0 5 0 
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[Of and from] 
Foreijjn 
Countries. 


Lucifcrs, vesta of wax, In boxes of not more than 
iHir doyen boxes 

In lioxes exceeding 1000 matches, per 
lUOO matches - . . 

M. 

Marcaroni and vermicelli, per cwt. 

Mace, per lb. - - . 

Mandioca flour, per cwt. 

Manna Croup, per cwt. 

Marmalade, )>er lb., till 5th of Juljr, 1854, inc. • 
from 5th of Jul>, 1854, iier lb. 

M ats and matting ... 

Me.nd . - _ . 

Mixllars, per bushel . - _ 

Mercury, prepared . . . 

Metal, viz. — 

bell . . - . 


M'li 


r Ih. 


Morphia and its salts, per lb. 

Musical ln>-truments, viz— 

musical boxes, small, not exceeding 4 inches 
in length, per air - 
large. j»er air 

overtures or extra accompaniments, per air ■ 
pianofortes, horizontal grand, each 
u|>righior stiuare 
harmoniums or seraplilnes, not exceeding 3 
stops, each 

4 stops, an<l not exceetUng 7 stops, each 
8 stops, and not cxcci ding 11 stops, each • 
exceeding 11 stops, each 
accordiar.R, commonly called Chinese, the 
100 not 8 ... 

other sorts, including (lutin.as, and common 
(ierman concertinas, the 100 notes 
contertmas of octagon form, not common 
(ierman, each 

brass instruments, all sorts, per lb. 
not otherwise enumerated or described, per 
100/. value 

Mustard flour, per cwt. - 

mixed or manufactured (except flour) ,i)«r cwt. 


N. 

Nutmegs, per lb. 

wild, in the shell, pi-rlb. 
wild, not in the shell, iier lb. 

Nuts, VI7. — 

small nuts, per bushel 

walnuts, per bushel 

nuts and kernels, unenumerated ■ 

Nux vomica, per cwt. 


O. 

Oil of almonds, per lb. 
bays, per lb. 

chemical, essential, or perfumed, per lb. 
of cloves, per lb. 
train oil or blulilter 
sjiermaceti or bead matter 
walnut ... 
or spirits of tunicntine, per Cwt. * 
not particularly enumerated or described, nor 
otherwise charged with duty 
Oil cloth fur table covert, per square yard 
Olives - 1 ^ . 

Onions, per liusbel 
Ojiium, i>er Ih. 

Orange flower water 

Oranges and lemons, f>er bushel 


peel of 

Orsedew,per cwt. 


P. 


Painters’ colours, unenumerated, viz,— 

unmanufactured or manufactured • 

Paper, viz. — 

brown,made of old rope or cordage only, with¬ 
out (wparating or extracting the pitch or 
tar therefrom, and without any mixture of 
other materials therewith, per lb. 
prinUHl, painted, or stained paper, himgings, 
or flock paper, per square yard - 
waste, or paper of any other sort not par- 
tl^larly enumerated or described, not 
otherwise charged with duty, per lb. 
gilt, stained, coloured, embossed, and all 

Pasted, 

raw, per bushel - T 

dried, per bushel 
I enciu of slate and other sorts 

’ *“* otherwise enumerated, per lb. 


Free. 

F'ree. 

0 O 2il 
0 5 0 


10 0 O 
0 1 6 
H 


0 O I 
0 0 1 
0 1 0 
0 1 o 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


0 0 


0 0 Si 


I Of and from] 
British |K>s- 
sesslons. 


£ s. d. 

0 0 6 
0 0 04 

0 1 f 
O 1 t 
O O <1 
O O 1 
0 0 5 
O O I 
Free. 
Free. 

0 o s 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0 0 ‘i-i 
0 5"' 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


Rates of Duty in 1819- 


0 0 8. pet lb. 


50 O OperlOO/.val, 
0 0 7 per gallon. 

0 5 0 

50 0 UperlOO/.val 

1 0 0 per cwt. 

0 0 8 per2501eaves 
3 8 2 pet cwt. 


50 0 0 per cent. 


0 0 24 


0 0 24 

0 0 24 
O 0 8j 
0 0 .3 


0 0 10 
0 0 5 

1 12 0 


0 0 6 per lb. 

0 0 8|ierlb. 

50 0 0 per cent. 

0 3 0 per gallon. 


, gallon. 
0 perI,(H)0 
oranges 
and 

lemons. 
0 6 per lb. 

1 3 per lb. 


50 0 O per c'ent. 


0 0 la 

0 1 7 


2 per cwt. 


.3 8 
0 7 
0 10 

50 0 0 per lOOi vat. 


Rates of Duty in 1787 


111 1 per cwt. 


50 0 
20 9 


Oper 100/. val. 
2*per tun. - 


27 10 0 
0 0 14 per lb. 


0 3 

8 y per cwt. 


0 0 74 


27 10 Oper cent. 
0014 lb. 


O 1 6 

0 1 2| per gallon. 

0 4 5 per I.IHIO 

oranges 
and 

lemons. 

27 10 0 |*er cent. 

0 U 6 per lb- 


0 0 2 per Ib. 


0 2 11 per bundle, 
75 0 0 |*ct cent. 
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Pewter, maniiractures of, not otherwise eau- 
merated, per cwt. ... 
Phosphorus - . - - 

Pickles, preserved in vinegar, per gallon 
and vegetables preserved in salt • 


Pimento, per cwt. . . - 

Plate of gold, per oz. Troy 

silver, gilt and ungllt, per da. Troy 
battered . . - - 

wire, gilt or plated ... 
Platting, or other manufactures of straw, chip, 
or other materials to he used In, or proper 
for making or ornamenting hats or bonnets, 
not otherwise enumerated or charged with 
duty, per lb. • 

cordonet, single and twist of straw, or of other 
materials, per lb. 

Platting, willow squares, per dozen 
Plums, dried or preserved (escept In sugar), not 
otherwise descrdied, t>er cwt, 
commonly called French plums and pru* 
nellocs, per cwt. ... 
preserved In sugar, till 5th July, 1854, per lb. 
after5ih Julv, 1854 - 

Pomatum, per lb. • 

Pomegranates ... 

j>eel of - 

Potato flour, per cwt. - - . 

Pots, viz.— 

melting, for goldsmiths 
of stone .... 
Poultry, game, and rabbits, alive or dead 
Powdei.vlz— 

hair, per lb. . » . 

perfumed, per lb. - 

not otherwise enumerated or described, that 
will serve for the same use as starch, per cwt. 
Prints and drawings plain or coloured, per lb. • 
adinlttetl un<ler treaties of International 
copyright, per lb. • • • 

Prunes, per cwt. • , - 

Pudding and sausages . . e 


Quassia, per cwt. 

Quinces, per bushel 
Quinine, sulphate of, per os. 


0 9 0 50 0 Oper lOO/.val. 87 10 0 

0 1 0 6 0 0 0 lOj 


0 1 3 per lb. 

3 16 9 per oz. 
0 6 4 per oz. 


ach wheni) 
above 800 >3 11 
sq. tect. M 


0 0 6 per lb. 
Prohibited. 
Prt^bited. 

Free. 


50 0 0 per 100/. va). Prohibited. 


0 0 1 ^ 0 0 

00 2 002 50 0 0 per 100/. val. 87 10 0 

Free. Free. 1 10 Oper 1,000 0 8 10 

Free. Free. 0 15 Oper cwt. 0 4 8 

0 0 4i 0 0 4i 


0 3 2 i>eT cwt. 


0 0 7 )»er cwt. 


50 0 Oper 100/.val. 27 10 0 


0 0 2 9 15 Oper cwt. 
0 0 2 13 13 Operowt. 


0 1 0 0 1 0 8 17 6 27 10 0 per cent. 

O 0 3 0 0 3 2 0 Oper 1,000 0 18 4 

0 0 6 0 0 6 50 0 Oper cent. 87 10 Oper cent. 


Raisins, per cwt. ... 

Rice, viz. — 

not rough nor In the husk, per cwt 
rough and in the husk, per quarter 
dust fur feeding cattle 

Uwn exportation from the U. K. of any 
foreign rice or paddy cleaned therein, 
which shall have paid the duties payalde 
on the Importation thereof, and liavlng 
been deposited In some landed warehouse 
within 1 calendar month from the date of 
such payment, shall have there remained 
secured until the time of ex)K>rtatlon, the 
exporter making declaration that such rice 
was cleaned from rough rice or paddy upon 
wblcli the duties had been paid, there 
shall be allowed and paid for ever liundred- 
weight thereofa draw back equal in amount 
to the duty paid on every 4 bushels of the 
rough rice or paddy from which the same 
shall have been cleaned. 


0 O 4J 0 0 4i 0 15 0 

009 009 0 10 0 per cwt. 

Free. Free, 


|| 0 7 4 per cwt. 


Saccharum saturnl . . _ 

8ago, per cwt. « . , 

Saiicine, per oz. ^ . 

Sauces, not otherwise enumerated, per lb. 
Sausages or puddings . _ . 

Scaleboards, per cwt. ... 
Sei^s, viz. 

canary . - . _ 

carraway, per cwt. ... 
carrot - » . - 

clover .... 
grass, of all sorts ... 

lucerne - . • _ 

mustard . > . . 

onion .... 
trefoil . . . - 

all seeds unenumerated, commonly used for 
expressing oil therefrom 
all other seeds not particularly enumerated or 
described, nor otherwise charged with duty 
Semolina, per cwt. ... 

Ships broken up or to be broken up,.wlth their 
tackle, apparel, and ftimltura (except 
sails), vfx.» 

fureign shlie or vessels, Ibreven 100/. value • 
British ships, nr vessels endtlM to be re¬ 
gistered as such, not luivlng been built in 
the U. Kingdcai • • • 


Free. 0 0 1 

0 0 4i 3 14 

0 0 3 
0 0 1 
Free. 0 1 

0 10 3 8 


Free. 0 0 9 i)er lb. 

Free. 10 0 per cwt. 

Free. 50 0 0 per cent. 

Free. 0 10 per lb. 

Free, O 12 6 per cwt. 

Free. 0 9 4 i>er cwt. 

Free. 0 0 SJ per lb. 

Free. 50 0 0 per cent. 

Free, 0 0 4i per qr. 

Free. 50 0 Oper 100/. val. 
0 0 4J 


0 16 6 
0 5 0 

0 0 14 
0 2 9 
87 10 0 
0 0 14 
0 2 9 
0 2 .3 
0 0 Ijperlb. 
27 10 0 per cent. 

87 10 0 per cent. 
87 10 0 


5 0 0 50 0 0 
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lUtet of Duty In 1819. Rates of Duty In 1787. 


Silk.Ylx.— 

oorahSi cnoppas, bandannas, and tussore 
clothes, viz. — 

in pieces not exceeding 8} yards In 
length, the piece 

eice^ing 8^ and not exceeding 6^ yards, 
the piece ... 

exceeding 6} and not exceeding 7i yards, 
the piece 

exceeding 7} and not exceeding yards, 
in length _ - - 

exceeding 8} and not exceeding yards, 
thepiece . . 

and for every additional yard in length, 
the yard . - . 

China crape shawls, scarfs, and bandker* 
chiefi, vlx, — 

plain and damask, the lb. 
embroidered, the lb. 
damask, the running yard 
pongees, viz. — 

in pit>oes not exceeding 15 yards In 
length, the piece 

exceeding 15 yards and not exceeding 21 
yards in length, the piece - 
exceeding 21 yards and not exceeding 31 
yards in lengtli, the piece - 
handkerchiefs, plain and figured, in 
pieces not exceeding 9 yards in length, 
the Piece 

exceeolng 9 yards and not exceeding 18 
yartis in length, the piece - 
articles, manufactures of silk, or of silk and 
any other material, not being articles wholly 
or in part made up, not particularly enu¬ 
merated or otherwise charged with duty, 
for every 100/. value • 

manufactures of silk, or of silk and any other 
material, not particularly enumerated or 
otherwise charged with duty, lor everv 100/. 
value • . . * 

manufactures of silk, or of silk mixed with 
metal or any other material the produce of 
Europe, viz.— 

silk or satin, plain, striped, figured, or bro¬ 
caded, viz.— 
broad stuff’s, per lb. 

articles thereof not otherwise enu- 
meratetl, per lb. 

or, and at tne option of the officers of 
the customs, tor every 100/. value - 
silk gauze or crape, plain, striped, figured, or 
brocaded, viz. — 
broad stuffs, per lb. 

articles thereof not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, per lb. 

or, and at the option of the officers of 
the customs, for every 100/. value 
gnure, mixed with silk, satin, or other ma¬ 
terials, the gaure being in less proportion 
than one-half of the fabric, viz. — 
broad stuffs, per Ib. 

articles thereof not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, per lb. 

or, and at die option of the officers of 
die customs, for every lOO/. value - 
velvet, plain or figured, viz. — 
broad stuffs, per lb. 

articles thereof not otherwise enu¬ 
merated, per lb- 

or, and at the <mtion of the offli'ers of 
the customs, for every 100/. value • 
broad stuffs, the foundation of which is 
wholly composed of cotton, or other 
materials than silk, per Ib. 
ribbons, plain silk, of one colour only, per lb. 
plain satin of one colour only, per lb. 
silk or satin striped, figured, or brocaded, or 
plain ribbons of more than one colour, 
per lb. ... 

gauze or crape, plain, striped, figured, or 
brocaded, per lb. - - • 

gaure mixM with silk, satin, or other ma- 
terlals of less proportion than one-half part 
of the fabric, |>er lb. 

velvet, or silk embossed with velvet, per Ih. 
the foundation of which is wholly com¬ 
posed of cotton or other materials 
uian silk, per lb. 

monufbctnrea of silk, or of silk and any other 
material called plush, per lb. - 
black j^lush, oottOKmly used fbr making hats, 

ftint7 silk net or tricot, per lb. - •" 

plain silk lace or ret called tulle, per Ib* 
parasols and umbrellas, each ' 
damask of silk and wool, or of silk and other 
materials for furniture, per lb. - 
millinery of silk, or of which the greater part 
of the materials is of silk, viz. 
turbans or caps, each > 

hata or bonnets, each 
dresses, each • . . 
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Of and from 
Foreign 
Countritt* 


manufacture!! of silk, or of silk mixed with 
any other material, not particularly enume* 
rated or otherwise cIiargLd with duly, for 
every 100/. value - - 

Silkworm gut - - - - 

Skins, articles manufactured of, or furs 
Smalts - - * • 

Soai), hard, )>er cwt. . - - 

soft, per cwt. . - - 

Naples, per cwt. _ ■ - 

scenti-d or fancy soap, per lb. 

Soy, per gallon - - - 

S\>a ware, per cubic foot - - - 

Spelter, manufactures of, not otherwise enume¬ 
rated, per cwt. . - - 

Spelter or xinc, crude, rolled, but not otherwise 
inanufacturetl, and rods for bolts - 
Spermaceti . - . - 

Spirits, or strong waters of all sorts, vix. 
for pvery gallon of such spirits or strong waters, 
of any strength not exceeding the strength of 
pniof by Sykes’s hydrometer, and so in pro¬ 
portion for any greater or less strength than 
the strength of proof, and for any greater or 
less quantity than a g.^llnn, viz— 

not being spirits or strong waters, tlie pro¬ 
duce of any B. possessions in Amciica. 
or the island of Mauritius, or any B. 
yiOKsession within the limits of the E. I. 
Co’s charter, and not being sweetened 
spirits, or spirits mixed with any article, 
so that tlie degree of strength thereof 
cannot be exactly ascertained by such 
hydrometer, per gallon 
spirits or strong waters, the produce of 
any B. possession in America, or the 
island of Mauritius, not being sweeten¬ 
ed spirits, or spirits so mixed as afore 
said 

If imported into England, per gallon 
— Scotland — 

— Ireland — 

rum, the produce of any B. possession 
within the limits of the E-1. Co.'s char¬ 
ts, not being sweetened spirits or spirits 
so mixed as aforesaid. In regard to which 
,the conditions of the act 4 Viet. c. 8. 
have been fulfilled: -r 

If imported mto England, per gallon 
— Scotland — 

— Ireland ~ 

rum shruli, however sweetened, tlie pro¬ 

duce of an<l imported from such posses- 
simis, ouallHed as aforesaid, or the pro¬ 
duce ot and imjK>rted from any B. pos¬ 
session in America, or the Islana of 
Mauritius: — 

If imported into England, per gallon 
— Scotland — 

— Ireland ~- 

spirits or stroi^ Waters, except rum, 
the produce of any B. possession within 
the limits of the E. I. Co,’s charter, 
qualified as aforesaid, not being sweet¬ 
ened spirits, or spirits so mixed as afore¬ 
said, p^ gallon - . . 

spirits, coroials, or strong waters, not be¬ 
ing the produce of any B- possession in 
America or the island or Mauritius, 
nor any B- possession within the limits 
of the E. I. Co.’s charter, qualified as 
aforesaid, being swp«-tened or mixed as 
aforesaid, and perfumed spirits to be 
used as perfumery only, per gallon 
strong waters, except rum shrub, lieing 
the produce of any B. possession in 
America, or the island of Mauritius, 
or of any B. possession qualified as afore¬ 
said, sweetened or mixed with any ar¬ 
ticle as aforesaid, per gallon 
cordials and liqueurs, except rum shrub, 
being the produce of any B. possession 
in America or the Mauritius, or of any 
B. possession within the limits of the 
£. I. (lo.’s charter, qualifiel as afore- 
said, sweetened or mixed as aforesaid, 

per gallon - • 

spirits or strong waters imported into the 
U. K. mixetiwith any ingredient, and 
although thereby coming under some 
other denomination, except varnish, 
shall neviYtheless be deemed to be 
spirits or strong waters, and be sul^ect 
to duty as such. 

Starch, per cwt. - . - 

Starch, gum of, torrlAed or calcined, per cwt. - 

Stearine till dth April, 18.^8, unl<‘ss the dutv 
upon tallow shall be sooner repealed, in which 
case the duty shall cease, per cwt. - 
after Ath of April, 18M - 
Steel, manufisetures of. [See Iron and Steel.] • 
Stones in lumps, not in any manner hewn, in¬ 
cluding atones to lie used for lithography 
in blocks, shaped or rough scalped 


fiates of Duty 
on 1st Jan. 1854. 


Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


0 5 6 
Free. 


Free. 

Free. 


15 O 0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


0 8 2 
0 6 0 
0 5 8 


0 8 2 
0 5 0 
0 3 8 


0 3 6 
Free, 


Fred. 

Free. 


Rates of Duty in 1819. 


Prohibited. 

O Op. 100/. val, 


0 2 2 ^ 


0 6 7J 


0 6 71 


0 6 7* 


Rates of Duty in 1787. 


27 10 OperlOO/.val. 


0 0 102 


0 1 42 - 


0 3 4| 


0 3 43 
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ForaLm 

Countde*. 


Rates of Duty in ISIS*. 


Rates of Duty In 1787. 


Stones, stone and slate, hewn 

marble, sawn in slabs, or otherwise manufac¬ 
tured - _ . - 

Succades, IncludinKall fruits and reMtabies pre¬ 
served in BUffar, not otherwise charged with 
duty, till 5th of July, 1854, per lb. - 
from and after 5th of July, 1864 - 
Sugar: — 

BUgtvr or molasses the growth and produce of 
any Hritlsh possession Into which the im¬ 
portation of foreign surar is prohibited, be¬ 
ing imported from such pessesslon, vix. 
candy, brovm or white, reiined sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal in 
quality thereto, per cwt. 
white cuyed sugar, or sugar rendered by 
any process equal in quality to wliite 
clnyed. not being refined, or equal to 
rennecl, per cwt. - _ - 

Muscovado, or any other sugar not being 
equal in quality to white clayed, per 
cwt. - - - - 

Molasses, per cwt. • • 

Sugar or molasses the growth and produce of any other British possession, being imported (Vom such possession, v 


ToAth July, 18M, 
inclusive. 

From and afttr 

5ih July, 185-1. 

£ ». d. 

£ ». tl. 

0 15 4 

0 13 4 

0 12 10 

0 11 K 

0 11 10 

0 10 0 

0 11 0 I 

0 10 0 

0 4 2, 

0 .3 9 


Candy, lirown or white, refined sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in 
quality thereto, per cwt. _ . - . - 

Wliite clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal In quality to white 
clayed, not being relinwl, or equal to refined, per cwt. - - - 

Brown claye<l sugar, or sugar rendered liy any process equal In quality to brown 
layed, and not equ.tl to white claywl, jier c' ‘ 

.-*•- -• “-not bei- 


Muscovado, or any other sugar, not 
liercwt. 

Molas M-s, yier cw t. 


eing equal in quality to brown clayed sugar, 


Sug.ir or inotsMsc!) the growth and produce of auiy foreign country, and all sugar or niolasses i 
duty i vix. 


I otherwise charged with 


('andy, brown or white, refined sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in 
nilality thereto, per cwt. . . . . . 

\Vdiite clayed sugar, or sugar rendered by any process equal in quality to white 
clayed, not being reiined, or equ.il to refine<I, per cwt. * 

Brown clayed sugar, or sugar ren<lere<l l»y any process equal in quality to brown 
clayed, and not equal to white claywl, per cwt. 

Muscovado, or any other sugar, not being equal in quality to brown clayed sugar, 
tier cwt. • - - . - - . - 

Molaa-s es, per cwt. _ - - - _-__- 


0 17 
0 14 
0 13 
n 12 


From and after 
6th July, 1K.>4. 


0 13 4 
0 11 8 
0 10 0 

0 10 0 
0 3 9 


The following duties shall lie drawn back upon removal to the Isle of Man on such cegiditions as the Coinmissioncn of 
H. M.'s Treasury may dlr« t,or upon exportoilon to foreign parts, of the several descriptions of refined sugar hereinafter 

mentioned, made in the U. K. from sugar on which the duties of importation shall have been paid_ 

irp<m retined sugar, in loaf, complete and whole, or lumps duly refined, having lieen perfectly clarified and thoroughly 
drlcsl in the stove, and helng of an uniform whiteness throughout, or such sugar pound«l, crushed, or broken, or sugar 
c.andy, 12«. 6d. for every cwt. 

Uiion bastard or refined sugar broken In pieces, or being ground or powdered sugar, or such sugar pounded, crushed, or 
broken, 10«. for every cwt. 

T. 

Tallow, per cwt. - - . 

vegetable ■ . . 

Tamarinds • - - . 

Tapioca, per owt. ■ . . 

Tea, till 6ih of April, 1854 Inc., per lb. 

from 6th of April, 1854 to 5th of Ainrll, 185.5 

inc., iierlb. - _ . 

from 5tn of April, 1855 to 5th of April, ISSfi 

inc., per lb. - - 

from and after 6tli of April, 1856, per lb- 
_ without any allowance for draft 
Tiles - - - . 

Tin, ore and regulus of • « 

in blocks, ingots, bars, or slabs - 
mnnufacturea of, not otherwise enumerated, 
per cwt. - . - . 

foil, per cwt. ... 

Tobacco, viz. —• 

unmanufactured, stemmed or stripped, per lb. 
unstemmed, per lb. - 
snufF, per lb. ... 

manufactured, or cigars, per Ih. - 
stalks and flour of - 

manufactured in the U. Kingdom, made into 
cut, shag, roll, or carrot tobacco, or ciuarn, 
such cigars, when exported as merchandise, 
being packed in cases containing not less 
than 100 lbs. net weight, a drawback shall 
be allowed on ex\>ortatlon or shipment as 
Stores, of 74d. per lb. 
robacco pipes of clay 

Tongues • • • • 

Toys, via— 

marbles, per cwt. ... 


£ t. d. 

£ *. d. 

0 1 C 

0 0 1 

Free. 

Free. 


Free. 

0 O 4> 

0 0 4i 

0 1 10 

0 1 10 

0 16 

0 16 

0 1 3 

0 1 .3 

0 10 

0 1 0 

Free. 

Free, 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

0 to 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 lU 0 

•0 .3 0 

0 3 0 

•0 3 0 

0 3 0 

♦0 6 0 

0 6 0 

•0 9 0 

0 9 0 

I’roliibited. 

Problbited. 

Free. 

Free. 

Fr^ 

Free. 

0 t 0 

0 10 


50 0 0 per 100/. val. 

20 0 0 ijer cent. 


.50 0 0 per lOO/. val 

50 0 0 per cent. 


* 5 per cent, to be added to these duties. 


Oper 100/. val. 
O per dozen. 

50 0 Oper 100/. val.I 


27 10 O 

27 10 0 per cent. 




O per doken. 
0 




'Fn\s, all other Uuyt, per cubic foot • 

Tiutflea .... 

Turnery, not otherwijie (leM:ribed« per cubic foot 
Turpentine ... - 

oT Venice, Scio, or Cyprus 
Twine . . 


0 O 4 £0 0 OperUHV. ral. '^7 10 0 

Free. 0 4 4 per cwt. 0 X a 

Freew 0 O lO per cwt. 0 0 4 

Free. 1 11 Oiier lUU/. val. 0 10 0 


varnish containing any quantity of alcohol or 
spirit, per gallon - - » 

Varnish, not otherwise described 
Vegetables, rix.: » 

ail vegetables not enumerated or described - 
preserved in salt 

Veneers, per cwt. . . - 

Verdigris . . . - 

■Verjuice .... 
Vermicelli and macaroni, per cwt. - 
Vinegar, per gallon - • - 


J 50 0 0iier:i00/. val.i 0 9 9 per cwt. 


Free. 

Free. 

0 10 

Free. 0 9 4 p»?T lb. 

Free. 75 14 9 per tun. 

0 10 

0 0 3 73 14 9 per tun. 


Wafers . - - 

Washing balls,per lb. 

Watchea of Kold.silver, or other metal, exceeding 
the value of KM., each - 

Other watches, viz.: — 
gold, open faces, each 
hunters, each ... 
repeaters, each - - . 

Silver and other metal, not gold: ~ 

open faces, each - - - 

hunters, each - * . 

repeaters, each ... 

Water, vf*.; - 

Cologne, the flask (thirty containing not more 
than one gallonj ... 
when not in flasks (as perfumed spirit), per 
gallon 

mineral, per gallon ... 

Wax-sealing - 

Whrfe fins . 

Whipcord .... 

Wine, viz. J -. 

red, per gallon (with 5 per cent.) • 
white, gallon (Do.) 

(The ftitl duties on wine are drawn back 
upon re-exportation or shipment as stores.) 
lees, subject to the same duty as wine, but no 
drawback is allowed on the )ees of wine ex* 
ported. 

Wood. 

Upon timber and wood : — 

Timber and wood, not being deals, battens, 
boards, staves, handspikes, oars, lathwood, 
or other timber or wood sawn, spilt, or 
otherwise dresseil, except hewn, and not 
being timber or wood otherwise charged 
with duty, the load of 50 cubic feet 
deals, battens, boards, or other timber, or 
wood sawn or split, and not otherwise 
charged with duty, the load of 50 cubic feet 


0 0 e 

47 10 O per cent. 


Foreign Cofimtries. 


150 0 OperlOO/.val. 87 19 0 


50 0 OperlOO/. val. 27 10 0 

8 7 6 per ton. 8 15 0 

0 1 0 jier lb. 0 0 2 


0 2 9 79 7 7 per tun. 

0 2 9 79 7 7 i>er tun. 


35 6 7 per tun. 
40 6 5 )>er tun. 


British Possessions. 


Or, in lieu of ascertaining the cubical contents in pile, the importer may have the option, at the time of passing the first entry, 
in respect of planks, de^, deal ends, battens, and batten ends, not the proiluce of the British possessions, of entering the 
same by tale upon a computation of their cubic content, calculated according to the under.mentioned scale, specifying in 
such entry the number and dimensions of the several pieces included therein; and the duties imposed thereon by this ai.‘t 
shall be ascertained, computed, and charged upon the planks, deals, deal ends, battens, and batten ends included in such 
entry on the cubical contents thereof, computed m conformity with the said scale. 


3X11 Inch 3X9 Inch 3X7 Inch 
and not above and not above and not abova 
3ixili Inch. 3^x9^ Inch. 3^X7i Inch. 


24x7 Inch 
and not above 
2jX7i Inch. 


2^X6) Inch 
and not above 
2iX6d Incli. 


Not above 4 feet in length, per 120 

il.bov 9 4 ftnei not ftbovo 3 

per 120 • 

Above 5 feet and not above 6 feet in length, 
perl20 . . - - 

Above 6 feet and not above 7 feet in length, 
per 120 . 

Alx>ve^7 feet and not above 8 feet in length, 

A tove 8 fact and not above 9 feet In length, 
pbr 120 • 

-\bove 9 feet and not above 10 feet in 
length, per 120 

Above 10 feet and not‘above 11 feet in 
length, per 120 ... 

Above 11 feet and not above 12 feet in 
length, per 120 ... 

AlMve 12 feet and not above 13 feet In 
length, per 120 ... 

Above 13 feet md not above 14 feet in 

length, per 120 

Above 14 feet and not above 15 feet in 
length, per 120 

* The wood articles from British 


...... I I I 

possessions marked * are subject tc an additional duty of 5 per cent. 
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Above 15 ftet «nd not above 16 feet In 
length, per ISO - 

Above l&feet and not above 17 feet in 
length, per ISO 

Atiove 17 feet and not above 18 ftel in 
length, per ISO . - - 

Above IS feet and not above 19 feet in 
length, per ISO - . - 

Above 19 feet and not above 20 feet in 
length, per 120 

Above 21) feet and not above 21 feet In 
length, per 120 _:__l. 


Planks. 

Deals. 

Battens, I 

3X11 Inch 
and not above 
3iXlli Inch. 

3X9 Inch 
and not above 
31X94 Inch. 

3X7 Inch 
and not above 
31X74 Inch. 

94X7 Inch 
and not above 
2|X7j Inch. 

24X64 Inch 
and not above 
2gXfij Inch. 

CulAe reet. 

Cubic 

Cubic Pelt. 

Cubic Feet. 

Cubic Fee/. 

462 

378 

298 

246 

228 

490 

402 

811 

261 

242 

619 

425 

329 

- 276 

257 

548 

449 

348 

292 

271 

577 

473 

366 

307 

285 

1 

606 

496 

.384 

3 "• 

1 .300 


Timber and wood*,.. 

suvet, if exceeding 72 Inches in length, 7 
inches in breadth, or 3^ inches in thickness, 
the load of 50 cubic feet 
firewood, per fathom of 216 cubic feet - - 
handspikes, not exceeding 7 feet in length 
the 120 - - - -I 

exet-eding 7 feel in length, the 120 - ] 

knees, under 5 inches square, the 120 

5 Inches and under 8 inches square, thel20 
I.-ilhvsood, the fathom of 216 cubic feet 
oars, the 120 - ... 

spars or poles, under 22 feet in len«h, and 
under 4 inches In diameter, the 120 < 

22 feet in length and upwards, and under 
4 inches in diameter, the 120 
of ail lengths, 4 Inches and Under 6 inches 
in diameter, tlie 120 

spokes for ■whe,'ls, not exceeding 2 feet in 
length, per KMK) 

ex< ee<fing 2 feet in length, per 1000 - 
wood plant'd or otherwise dressed or prepared 
for use, and not particularly enumerated or 
otherwise charged with duty 


\V oollens, via. — . 

articles or manufactum of wool (not being 
gnats' wool), or of wool mixed with cotton, 
vir.:— a 

car|)et« and rugs, per square yard 
shawls, scarfs, and handkerchief^, plain, 
per lb. - 
printed, per lb. 
gloves, pur dozen pairs 

articles or manufactures of wool, (not being 
gnats’ woolj) or of wool mixed with cotton, 
wholly or in part made up, not otherwise 
charged with duty, for every lOU/. value 

V. 

yam, vli. 

cable . . - 

worsted, fit and proper for embroidery, per lb. 


Goods, wares, and merchandise, being either in 
part or wholly manufactured, and not being 
enumerated or described.not otherwise charged 
with duty, and not iirohibited to be Imported 
into or uslhI In Great Britain or Ireland, for 
every lOfg. value ' - 

Goods not enumerated or described, not being 
either In part or wholly manufactured, not 
otherwise charged with duty and not prohibited 


Foreign Countries. 


per foot of cubio 
content, and fur» 
iher for every 100/. 
value, 10/. 


Of and from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Of and from 
British I’os-I 
sessions. 


10 0 0 I 10 0 0 

Free. 1 Free. 


British Possessions. 


6 per 120. 

0 !>«• 120. 

3 per 120, 
Opor 120. 

0 per fathom. 
9 pet 120. 


6 per 120. 
0 per 120. 
0 per 120. 


0 0 2 and 

fiirther 5/. per cent. 


Kates of Duty in 1819. 


Rates of Duty In 1787 < 


50 0 0 
20 0 Op 


27 10 0 
27 10 0 per Cl 


Duties applicable to tub Isle 

£ 

Coffee, the import duties In Great Britain or Ire- 
land not having been there paid thereen, per lb. 0 
Com.viz. 

Wteat, barley, bear or bigg, oats, rye, i>eas, 

MM f'wck wheat, maixeor Indian com, per qr. 0 
_ Wheat meal and flour,barleynieal, oatmeal, rye- 
meal, and flour puameat, beanmeal, buck¬ 
wheat meal, and maiu or Indian comnieal, 
per ewu - . . . . - n 

Hemp . . „ . 

Hops, firom Great Britain or Irdsnd 

null 

Spirits, vlx.; __ 

Brandy,Geneva, and all foreign spirits, not being 
liqueurs, cordials, or perfumed spirits, per gall. 
Rum and rum shrub, of the British possestlotu, 
per gall. . . . - . ; 


TABLE (B > 

OF Man, BXI8T1NO ON THB IST JANUARY, 1854. 

«. d. I 

British or Irish spiriu exported fre^ a du^-foee 
warehouse under bond In the U. K., tier iali. - 
Such spirits not exceeding the strength ot proof 
by Sykes’s hydrometer, and so in proportion for 
any greater or lets strength than the strength 
of proof, and foe any greater or less quantity 
than a nllon. 

Bau de Cologne, per flask, (30 not containing 
more than i gallon) • * • 

or per gall. - - - - 

Liqueurs, cordials, and perfhmed spirits, per gau. 
Sugar, viz.; •— 

Muscovado, per cwt. •« • * * 

Sugar candy, white or brown, refined sugar, « 
sugar rendered by any process equal to reluned, 
foreign or British, per cwt. - - - 

From and after the 5tb July, 1854, per cwt 


> 0 44 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 


0 a 
0 10 
U 10 
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TARIFF, 


I'cAi per lb* ' ' • * ■“ *010 

Prom and after the 6th of Jut}, 1864, per lb. - O 0 6 
Tobacco, Yl*. : — 

Unmanufactured, per lb. - • - *016 

Manufactured, ptf lb. - - • - 0 4 9 

riaara, per lb. - • - - -049 

llane, per tun of 254 galls. - • - 12 0 0 

Wood, all sorts ... • Free. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise brought flrom Great 
Britain or Ireland and entitled to any bounty or 
drawback of excise on exportation from thence, 
andnot hereinbefore enumerated or charged with 
duty . - • - - - Free. 

Goo<l>, wares, and merchandise, the growth, pro¬ 


duce, or manufacture of and brought from Great 
Britain or Ireland and not here^n^fore charged 
with duty ...... Free. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise, not the growth, 
prodnee, or manufacture of Great Britain or 
Ireland but brought from thonce, and having 
there been entered for consumption, and the im¬ 
port dut'es having been there paid thereon . Free. 

Goods, wares, or merchandise imported or brought 
from any place from whence such goods may be 
lawfttlly Imported into the Isle of Man, and not 
hercinbrfore cliarged with duty, or declared to be 
free of duty,*for every 100/. of the value tiiereof -15 0 O 


Inland or Excise Duties in the V. Kingdom, on the 1st of January, 1864. 


Artielos. 

Duties. 

G. Britain. | Ireland. 

Hops, per lb. - 

Malt fVom barley, tier bushel . . _ - . 

from tiear or uigg, per bushel _ - • . 

Paper and pasteboard, per lb. ... 

Plate (gold) pur oz, troy ... . - , 

(silver^ per ox troy 

Spirits, in England, pur gallon . . - - . 

ill Scotland, per gallon . . . - . 

in Ireland, fier gallon . , . . . 

Sugar, from beet-root, «e., per cwt. • - - - . 

N. II. 5 per rent, to lie added to the duties on the arllcl 

es marked * 

£ M. d. 

0 0 2* 

0 2 7* 

0 2 0* 

0 0 li* 

0 17 0 

0 1 6 

0 7 10 

0 4 8 

0 10 0 

£ t. d. 

0 2 7* 

0 0 1.1* 
0 17 0 

0 i 6 

0 3 4 

0 11) 0 


The excise or inland duties are repaid, or, as it is termed, drawn back, on the goods 
being exported ; and countervailing duties are imposed in the case of articles exempted 
from duty in Ireland and charged with it in Great Britain, being imported from the 
former into the latter. The drawback on the malt used in brewing is computed at tlio 
rate of 5x. the barrel of 36 Imperial gallons. 

Duties repealed. We subjoin a list of the articles the duties on which were repealed in 
1845, 1846, and 1853 by the acts 8 Vic. c. 12., 9& 10 Vic. c.23., and 16 & 17 Vic, c. 106. 


Agates, or cornelians, not set. 
Albumen. 

Algimobilla seed. 

Alkali. 

Alkaiict root. 

Almonds, bitter. 

Aloes. 

Alum. 

roch. 

Amber, rough,. 

inanufacturciJ, except beads. 
Anilwgris. 

Ainboyns wood. 

Anchovies. 

Angelica. 

Animals, living; viz.; 
asses, 
goats, 
kids. 

oxet\ and bulls. 



S’?** 

Toiu. 

balm of Gilead, and unenumerated 
balsam. 

Bandstring twist. 

Barilla. 

Bark, extract of, or of other vegetable 
substances, to be ased for tanning 
or other manolkcturlng purpoaes. 
finr tanners' or dyers’ use. 
coscarilta. 

Peruvian, 
of other aorta. 

Bar wood. 

Barytes, sulphate of, ground. 

Basket rods, peeled and unpeeled. 

Bast ropes, twines, and strands. 

Meads and bugles of glass. 

Beef, fresh ox slightly salted. 

salted. 

Beef wood 


Berries, hay. 
juniiter. 
yellow. 

unenumerated. 

Binis, singing. 

Blacking. 

lilackwood. 

Bladders. 

Bones (except whale fins), whether 
burnt or not, or as animal charcoal. 
Books of editions, piinted prior to 1 KOI, 
bound or unbound. 

Borax, refined. 

Bor.ix or lineal, unrefined. 

Boracic acid. 

Bottles of earth and stone, empty. 

Box wood. 

Bran. 

Brass, powder of. 

old, fit only to be remanufoctured. 
wire. 

Braril wood. 

Bra/illetto wooil. 

Bricks or clinkers. 

Brimstone, refined In rolls, 
in tlour. 
not refined. 

Bristles, rough, or in any way sorted. 
Bron/e, wor^ of art. 

powder. 

Brushes, paint. 

Bulrushes. 

Bullion and foreign coin of gold or 
silver. 

Buttons. 

Cables, not iron. 

Cameos, not set. 

(Camomile flowers. 

t’^amphor, refined and unrefined. 

Camwood. 

Candlewick. 

Canella alba. 

Canes, bamboo, 
reed. 

rattans, not ground, 
or sticks, unenunierutvd. 
Canthnrides. 

Caouichoiic. 

Cardumoms. 

Carmine. 

Carriages of all sorts. 

Casks, empty. 

Cassia buds. 

fistula. 

Castor. 

Casts of busts, statues, or figures, 
f/atiings. 

Caviare. 

Cedar wood. 

Chalk, manufactured or unmanufac* 
tiired. 

Chip, or willow, for platting. 

Cherry wood. 

CbcsnutK. 

China root. 

Cider. 


Cinnaharls native. 

Citrate of lime. 

Curie acid. 

Citron preserved with salt. 


Coals, culm, and cinders. 

Cobalt, 
ore of. 
oxide of. 

Cot'll ineal. 
dust, 
graidlla. 

Cochinella wootl. 

Coco nuts. 

Coir ro))e, tWine, and strands. 

Coltjcynth. 

Coluiiibo root. 

Copper, ore of. 
regulus. 
old. 

iinwrought. 
part wrought, 
plates and coin, 
wire. 

Copperas, blue, 
green, 
white. 

Coral, whole, polished. 
unpnlishM. 
in tragmentK. 

Cordage, tarred or untanred. 

Cork. 

Corks, fishermen’s. 

Cotton mamifaotures, not l^eing artich-s 
wholly or in part made up, not other¬ 
wise charged with duty. 

Cotton yam. 

Cranberries. 

Crayons. 

Cream of tartar. 

Crystal, tough or cut, except beads, 

CubeliB. 

Cucumbers preserved in salt. 

Cuich. 


Diamonds. 

Divl divl. 

Down. 

Drugs, unenuinerated. 

Ebony. 

Elderfiower water. 

Enamel. 

Extract. 

rhesnut bark, 
quercitron bark, 
l^wnod. 
safflower. 

bark, 8sc. for tanning. 

Feathers for beds, in beds or otherwise, 
ostrich, undressed, 
paddy bird, undressed, 
unenumerated and uudresaad. 

Fish. 

Flax and tow, or codftia of. 
dressed and undressed. 
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ptipex lUunvn* 
flovtfr root*. 

Fr*mtli^ tor print*, or tnfar* 

'MHi. 

Furniture wrooiU, exi-ppt nsh, Iwech^ 
bitch, elm, oak, Xrainsoot. 

FukUc. 


Grille powder. 

Galh. 

GkmlioKe. 

Garanune 

Garnets, cut or uncut, not Bet. 

Gaure ot threads. 

(lelatlne. 

Gentian. 

tiiiiseng. 

Glass, platet 
painted. 

white flint-glass pottles, not cut, 
engraved, ornamented, 
wine glasses, tumblers, and all 
other white flint-glass, 
goods not cut, eittravedf or other¬ 
wise ornamented. 

bottles of glass covered with wicker 
(not being cut gtasad 
or of green or common glass, 
article'! of green or common glass, 
manufactures, not otherwise enii. 
merated, and old broken glass, tit 
onijr to be re manul^ctured. 

Clue 

clippings, or waste of any kind, flt 
oul/wr glue. 

Gold leaves, and are of. 

(joods unenumerated, not being either 
III part or wholly manufactured, not 
wiumerated or prohibited. 

Grease. 

t^reaves for dogs, and tallow greaves, 
tiuano 
Gum, animi 
Arahli 
assafa tlda 
Aiiimuniacum. 
copal. 

ouphorbtum. 


|{iuiaci 


lac dve. 
mastic 
setd lac. 
btuklai. 

Senegal. 
shellac, 
trag icanth. 
uneiiu merated. 

Guniwwder. 

Gun-stocks in the rough, of wood. 

(tutia percha. 

G>]isutn. 

Ilair, i amel hair or wool, 
tow, ox, bull, or elk. 
horse 
human. 

Hair, iimnumernteil 

nianuf ictures ot hair or goats' wool, 
or of hair or goats wool, and any 
other material not prirttoularly 
enumeratod. 

Hams of all kinds. 

Harp strings or lute strings silvered. 

Hay. 

Heath,dbr brushes. 

IKllebore 

Hemp, dressed. 

rough or undressed, or any other 
vegetable substance of the nature 
and quality of undressed hemp, 
and applicable to the same pur¬ 
poses 

tow and codilla of hemp. 

Jute. 

Hides, or pieces thereof, tawed,ciunted, 
varnished, japanned, enamefhri. 
Muscovy or Russia hide^ or pieces 
thereof, tanned, coloured, shaved, 
or otherwise dressed, and hides or 
pieces thereof in any way dressed, 
not otherwise enumerated, 
not tanned, tawed, curried, or in 
an^ way dressed, dry and wet. 


tails, bufThio, bull, cow. or ox. 
tanned, not otlierwise dressed. 

Hones. 

Honey. 

Hooft of cattle. 

Hoops of wood. 

Homs ..horn U]is, and piects of horns. 



Iron, bloom. . 

^tomato ot 
^ In bats, nhwrottgbi. 
wire. 

Jibons. 

old twqkah, and eld east Icon. 

«». ’ 

hammered into rods, 
rough castings. 

Isinglass. 

Jalap. 

Jet. 

Jewels — emeralds and all other precious 
stones, unset. 

Juice of lemons, limes, or oranges. 
Kingwood. 

I.ac: viz. stlcklac. 

Lamp black. 

Lapis calaminaria. 

Lard. 

Lattcn. 

shaven and wire. 

Lavender flowers. 

Lead ore. 
rad. 
white, 
black. 

pig and sheet, 
chromate of. 

I,eavea of roses. 

Leeches 
> Lignum vitas. 

Linen , viz — 

cambrics and lawns, plain, 
bordered handkerchldrs. 
damasks 

damask diaper. I 
sails ot all sorts. 

plain linen* and diaper, whetlier 
chequered or striped with dye 
yam or not, and manufacturi^ o* 
Iinm, or of linen mixed with 
cotton or with wool, not particu¬ 
larly enumerated, or otherwise 
chargetl with duty, not Icing 
articles wholly or in part made up. 
Litharge. 

Live creatures illustrative of natural 
history. 
liOgwood. 

Losh Hides. 

Madder. 

M adder root. 

Magna grsecia ware. 

Mahogany. 

Manganese, ore of. 

Manna. 

Manurits, unenumerated. 

Manuscripts. 

Maps and charts, or part* thereof, plain 
or coloured. 

Maple wood. 

Mats and matting. 

MattroHses. 

Mead or raethegltn. 

Meat, salted or frc*sh, not otherwise de¬ 
scribed, or preserved m any other way 
than salted. 

Medals of any sort. 

Mercury, prepared. 

Metal — bell metal, and leaf, not gold. 
Minerals and fossils, unenumegated. 
Models of cork or wood 
Moss, lichen islondicus 

other than rock or Iceland moss, 
rock, for dyers’ use. 

Motlier-o’pearl shells. 

Musk. 

Myrrh. 

Naphtha. 

New S^ealond wood. 

Nicaragua wood. 

Nickel, orseniate of. In lumps or powder, 
being In an unrefined sute. 
metaUic, and oxide of, refined, 
ore of. 

Nitre — cubic nitre. 

Nats; viz. 

kernels of walnuts, and of peach 
stones, and of nuts or kernels 
thereof, unenumerated, cornnKgitj 
used for expressing oil Uierefram, 
Coco nuts. 

Nuts, Fistaohio. 

Nuts and kernels, unenumerated. 

Oakum. 

Ochre. 

Oil, animal, 
castor. 

Cocoa nut. 
otlve. 
lard. . 


OU,jtoF. 

^ .iptnusiwtt oU, or 

, hempse^. ^ 

walnut. 

or spirit of turpentine. * 

seed, unenumerated. ’ ^ 

Git seed cake, 
nilbapum. 

Olive wooiL 
Olives. 

Orange ^1 and lemon peel. 

OranM flower water. 

Orclial. 

Ore, unenumeraUKl. 

Orpiment. 

Orris Toot. 

Orsedew. 

Faintersf colours, unenumerated, manu 
factured or unmanufactured. 

Palmetto thatch. 

Palmetto thatch manufhetures. 
Parchment. 

Partridge wood. 

Pearls. 

Pencils of aU kind*. 

Pens. 

Perry. 

Phosphorus. 

Pink root. ^ 

and vegetables preserved in salt. 

Pitch. 

Burgundy. 

Planuias. 

Plants, shrulis, and trees alive. 

Plaster of Pan*. 

Plate, battered. 

Plat in I, and ore of platlna. 

Pollard 

Pomegranates or peel of. 

Pork, txerii. 

salted, not haras. 

Potatoes. , , 

Pots, melting, ft* goldsmiths', 
stone. 

Poultry and game alive or dead, in- 
eluding rabhiu. 

Pru'.siate of uotasb. 

Purple wood. 

Quicksilver. 

Quills, goo^ 
swan. 

Radix contrayervee. 
enulse campaiim. 
enngii. 
iiiecacuanhscn. 
rhatanlBs. 
senekae. 

scrpentarise ©r snake root. 

Rag*, old ropes or )unk, or old fishing- 
net*, he only for m^hig paper or 
paj,ieboard. 
puln of. 
woollen 

l^e of grape*. 

Rcil w 00(1 or guinea wood. 

Kliuliarb. 

Rice dust, for feeding cattle. 

Ro*e water. 

Rosewood. 

Rosin. 

Sacthamm satumi. 

Safflower. 

Saffron. 

Sal ammoniac, 
limoniiin. 
prunella. 

Saleji or salop. 

Salt. 

Saltpetre, 

Sanguis draconls. 

Santa Maria wood* 

Sapan wood. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Sassafras. 

Satm wood. 

Saunders’ red. 

white or yeHow. 

Sausages or pudding*. 

Scammony. 

Seeds; ^Iz. 
acorn, 
aniseed. 

beaku, kidnev or 


Deans, an 
buniet. 


carrot*- 
etoVer. 
colohicum. 
eolr. 

coriander. 

croM.'^t 


dart, 
fimiifjpretik. 


4 () 
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Pwls.fla*. - 

forest. 

uardin, unenuim'ratetf. 
trass ftKwU of all soru. 
hemp, 
leelc. 

Ic'iitiles. 

U-t'.uoe, 

linheed anti flaxseed. 

Iticcmc. 

lupin. 

tnntr. 

millel. 

mustard. 

«nlon. 

parsley. 

p»pi'y* 

((niiice. 


tares. 

trefbii. 

unenjuinersted, coimnanly used for 
expressing ui( therefrom. 
xrorTO. 

not paTtienlarly ennmeratetl (tt de¬ 
scribed, or etnerttne charKCd with 
duty, 
fienna. 

Whips, British, broken up nr (o be broken 
up, with tackle, apparel, and furniture 
(except sails), 
fehumuch. 

HUk, raw. 

kitubs or husks, and waste silk, 
thrown, not d>Ml, anti djod, vir. 
singles or tram, nrKanriiK or crape. 
Wlkwomi gut. „ 

Bklns and furs; viz. 
pelts and tails. 


Hkhis end furs, viz.. 

snuirrel or calabar, tails of, un- Turme 
dreoKil. Turper 

swan, undressed. 

tiger, undressetl. Twine, 

weas^ undressed. 

wolf, fihdresseu or tawed. Uitra n 

wolverings, undressed. ■. 

deer, Indian, half dressed, tanned Vaioni; 

tawed, or In any way drasMd. y**®®*'! 
ermine, dressed. Vamlsl 

kill, dressed and dyed or coknircd. Vasees 

I imb, tanned or lawetl. t egeta 


■imnp-wood. 

Turmeric. 

Turpentine of Venice, Beio, or Cyprus. 
'I'un’entinc. 

Twine. 


iamb, dy^ or coloured, 
tiressid in oil. 


minx, dressed. y®**®*®.* 

pelte, tanned, tawed, or in any way Vennilipn. 

dressed. yerdigris. 

goat, tanned, tawed, or in any way Verjuice, 
dressed. 

Iamb, undressed, in the woof. JJ. j 

sheep, undressed, In the wool. Walnut wood. 

tanned or tawed, dressod In oil. yy**®’^* nalner^. 
squirrel or calabar nitdresaed,tawed. Wax, bleached, 

wolf, tawed. un^ached. 

kid, dressed, and dyed or coionred. ni.srtle, 

ami ftirs, or pieces thereof, un* sealing, 

enumerated, taim^, tawed, cur- vegouule. 

Tied, or dressed- We'd- 


Vaoeiloes. 

Varnish, not otherwise described. 

Vases, anaent, not of stone or wood. 

\ egi-tables, all, not otherwise enume- 
mted or described, 
preserved in salt. 

Vellum. 

Vermilion. 

Verdigris. 


and fnrs, or pieces thereof, raw or 


1 be broken undressed, unenumerated. 

i furniture Smalts. 

.Sp«‘ciiiiens of mincr.nN, fossils, illiu* 
tratire of natural lilutory. 

Speckled wood, 
f silk. Slioctdcles. 

>d, vir. Speller or vine, rolled, but not otherwise* 
or crape. mannfaciurtd. 

crude, in cakes, 
oxide and white of. 
rod", for bolts. 

Spermaceti. 


or dressed. 

squirrel or calaliar, undressed, 
badger, undressed, 
bear, uudressed. 
beaver, uitdretised. 
cat, undressed, 
chincilla, nmlressed. 
coney, undressed, 
deer, un(lres!,«--l. 


dog in the hair, nol tanned, tawed, .Sweet woorl 


Squills, dried or not dtietl. 

Stavewicre. 

Stoves, not exceeding 72 inches hi longtit, 
nor 7 inrliat in breadth, nor iiiclies 
in thickness. 

Steel, (inwrought, 
scrap. 

Straw or grass for jdattlng. 

Sulphur imprcskions. 


elk, uuifressed. 

erniifio, dressed or undressed. 

Usher, undressed. 

titcli, undressed. 

fox, undressefl. 

fox tails, undressed. 

goat r.tw, or undressed, 

goose, undretsed. 

hare, undressed. 

htisse, undressed. 

kangaroo, undressed. 

kid, m tho hair, undressed. 

kolinski, qndrewed, 

IcHipard, undressed. 

lion, undressed. Sc 

lynx, undressed. 

marten tails, undressed. 

minx, undressed. 

mole, undressed. 

musquash, undressed. 

nutria, undressed. 

otter, undressed. 

ounce, undressed. 

pantlier, undressed. 

pelts, undressed. 

racoon, undresseiL 

table, undressed. 

sable taHs or ti)>8, undressed. 


Stone and marble in blocks, shaped or 
rough sc.-ilpLd. 

Talc. 

Tallow^ vegetable. 

Tamarinds. 

Tar. 

Ilarhadoes, 

T.nrras. 

'I'artaric acid. 

'I’cdsIcH. 

leetli, elephants'. 

»e«-cow, sea-horse, or teg-morse. 
Teleoopw. 

Terra Japonlca. 

Sienna. 

verde. 

umlira. 

Thread, not Otherwise enumerated or 
described. 

Tiles. 

'I'in ore, and reguluR of, or in blocks, 
ingots, bars, or slalis. 

'J’oliacco pipes of clay 
Tongues. _ 

'I'omsal. 

TortoiMs-shell or turtle shell unmanu¬ 
factured. 

Truflles. 


Woad. 

Wood for ship-building, viz.; stringy 
bark, red .and blue gUin, green b.irl, 
mora, and locust "woods, tind wood* 
formerly admitted at tbe same doty us 
teak. 

treenails of stringy bork, red and blue 
gum, and locust woods, and all 
treenails of and trom lirltish pos¬ 
sessions, 
shovel inlts. 

Wood. 

biich and fir, hewn, not ezcecolng 5 
feet long, nor exceeding K Inehes 
squ irt", imported for the sole 
pur)>ose of making herring barrels 
for tbe use of iisheries, 
waste wood. 
liDops. 

hrewood of and from British )ios- 
sesstons, 
teak. 

Wool, beaver. 

cut and combed, 
goats’ wool or hair. 
sheci>’8 or lambs’ wool, 
coney, 
hares'. 

cotton and waste of cotton w(miI. 

Woollensj vU. manufactures of wool, 
(not being goats* wool), or of wool 
mixed with cotton, not particul.irly 
enumerated, nut otherwise ehaiged 
with duty. 

Yam. 

cable yam. . 
camrl or mohair, 
raw linen. 

Yam of silk and worsted spun togetlier 
. and nut dyeti. 

worsted yarn, raw nol dyed, or only 
partially dyed, and not lieuig lit or 
projier for embroideriog or oiher 
purposes. 

Yeast, dried. 


The 8 Viet. c. 12. s. 4. directs, In the view of preserving exact accounts of the valve of goods entered inwards, upon which 
the duties have been repeab d; “ That upon the entiy inwardv of any such goods, the value tin reof shall lie stated in the entry, 
and shall be afllrtned l>y the declnr.ition of the importer or his known agent, written upon the entry and attested by his sig- 
imture, and if such doilaraiion be false, Uie person signing the same shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 2(i/.; and it sliull liu 
lawfht for the landing waiter or other offlrer Bpi>ointe<rio examine such goods to call for the invoice, bills of parcels^ and such 
other documents relating thereto as be may think necessary for ascertaining the true Value of the same,*’ 


TARTAR. See Ana at,. 

TATTA, a town in the territory of Sinde, situated about 60 miles in a direct line 
from the sea, at a short distance from tbe western bank df the rivet Indus, in lat. 
240 44 / Ion. 68 ° 17' E, Population uncertain, probably about 8 | 000 . The streeis 
are narrow and dirty ; but the houses, though built of mud, chopped straw, and timber, 
are superior to the low huts seen in the adjoining towns and villages. 

Trade, — Being situated a' little aliove the part where the Indus-divides into the two 
great branehes by which its waters are poured into the Indian Ocean, it itiight be sup¬ 
posed that Tatta Would be a place of great trade. But, owing to the unwholcsomenes.s 
of the climate, the barbarism of the tribes on its banks, and other eauses, its commerce 
has never corresponded with what might have been anticipated, looking at its position 
on the map. . It hud probably attained the acm4 of' its prosperity in the begimiin'g of 
the 16th century. In 1555, the Portuguese, by way, as they stated, 0 / aveiigiti^ tpe 
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treachi^ry of tlie king of Ift^nclv.*, inhumanly massacred 8,000 of the inhabitants, and 
burned the town.— {Conqu^tes des PorUtgaig^ tome iv. p. 183.) It is probable that 
Tatta never fully recovered from this dreadful blow j but Mr. Hamilton mentions that 
in the 17th century it was extensive and populous, possessing much commerce, with 
manufactures of silk, wool, and cabinet ware. Tb*e decayed slate in which we now find 
it, has been a consequence of the misgovernment and rapacity of its present rulers, the 
Ameers of Sinde, under whose sway it fell more than 50 jrcars ago. 

In 1$35, the English established a factory at Tatta, ui the view of facilitating the 
disposal of woollens and other goods in the countries traversed by the Indus; and the 
building occupied by the factory, though far from magnificent, was recently, if it be not 
still, the best, not in Tatta only, but in the whole country of Sinde. 

The chief exports are rice, shawls from Cashmere, opium from Malwah, hides, ghee, 
cotton, goats’ wool* carpets, drugs* &c. Putchock, an article largely consumed in 
Cliina, is a peculiar export of Sinde. The imports comprise a variety of articles, but 
the quantities are trifling; they consist principally of spices, dye stuffs, hardware, tin, 
iron, &c., broad cloths, English cottons, silks, But at present the trade is quite 

inconsiderable; and no one could believe, d prwri, tliat the natural emporium of so 
great a river as,the Indus, traversing many extensive countries* would cut so insignifi¬ 
cant a figure in the trading world, ' 

Navigation and Trade of the Indus ,— The navigation of this magnificent river by the 
fleet of Alexander the Great, has conferred on it a classical celebrity not to be matched 
by any other river of the East. Its magnitude, too, is worthy of its fame. It may Iwj 
navigated by fiat-bottomed boats as far as Attock, and its tributary stream the Ilavcc 
is navigable to Labor, both places being above 1,000 miles from the sea. But, un¬ 
fortunately, its navigation is extremely difficult, and it may be doubted whether it will 
ever realise any considerable portion of the advantages which have of late years been 
anticipated from its being opened. The mouths of the river are ill-defined, shallow, 
and infested with moveable sand-banks, while the violence of the dore, or tide • makes 
their entrance at all times a matter of difficulty for vessels of a small draught of water 
suitable to their navigation, and during the period of the western ihonsoon they are all 
but impracticable. This, no doubt, is the reason that for centuries past the navigation 
from and to the sea through the delta of the Indus has been almost wholly abandoned ; 
and that all products brought down the river and destined for exportation by sea are 
conveyed from Tatta overland to Curachee, a sea-port a little to the north of the 
most northerly mouth of the river, about 60 miles in a direct line from Tatta ; and 
that all those coming from parts beyond sea and destined for countries on the Indus are 
conveyed from Curachee to Tatta by the same route. 

Even after it has been entered, the navigation of the river is peculiarly difficult, 
jinrtly from the strength of the current during the period of the inundation, and partly 
from shallows, and the sudden and constant shifting of the^channel ; what was a 
navigable passage one day is not unfrequently quite unnavigable a day or two after. 
The dnondees, or native craft, by which the river is navigated, though of very small 
burden, frequently get aground. 

If the Indus should ever become a considerable commercial hignway, it will, most 
probably, he brought about by the intervention of suitable steamers; and it seems to ho 
the opinion of the best judges, that, provided the steamers cmpicyed be flat-bottomed, 
and do not draw more than 28 or 30 inches water, they might, with proper precautions, 
he navigated from the sea for nearly 1,000 miles inland. But, exclusive of the physical 
obstacles to the navigation of the river, the backward state of the country, through 
which it flows, and the poverty and barbarism of the inhabitants, are formidable 
obstacles to its becoming of much importance as a commercial highway. -The in¬ 
habitants along its banks have little taste for foreign commodities; and even if they had, 
they have few products suitable for export to exchange for them. No doubt, shotfld 
regular 'government, industry, and civilisation be introduced into the Punjab, Caubul* 
and the contiguous countries, the case might be very different, and the trade of the 
Indus might become of very considerable importance. But this^ if it be ever effected, 
must require a lengthened period to bring it about; so that tl»ose who look for any 
material addition being speedily made to our trade, or to that of India, by the opening 
of the Indus, will, there is too much reason to think, be entirely disappouated. 
for farther particulars, the art. Indus in the Geographical Pietionargt and the authorities 
there referred to; see also Captain Postan's work on 3ihflo; and especially tl)e memoir 
in,the appendix (p. 361.) of Captain Carless, On the Navigation of the Indtut*) 

A very welUiniormed party, Dr. Buist, editor of the Bombay Timesj has, in,his work 

• Whatever other changes may have, taken place In tlie river, the tides at its mouth would'seem to 
nave nearly the same in antiquity as at present. Their violence created the greatest alarm in the 
neet ot Alexander; and occasioned, indeed, the loss of several vessels l — iArriun, lib. vl. cup. lt>.) 
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fln the late c)fpedHio(i into Affghanistun, uiade foUoWB^ 9,bserTation.s on the trade 
of the Indus;-*- r 

“ The glowing, description* of Burncs appear to. have given a very ex^|(er^ed,/4ea pf the ralm 
of the iDternal traffic of the countries beyond the Indus* It was forgotten that wbfere there Vas 
no Industry, no manufactures or mineral wealth, no sea-coast or ’rivers to permit exportatioo, 
there could be little or nothing to give in exchange for Importsi andjhat the wanU of ^ popu¬ 
lation purely nomade must at all times be simple and singularly few., The wh^eof wr comr^rce 
with Persia has never exceeded two millions sterling a year, rarely a^ve one ; thetotai of our trade 
with Affghanlstan certainly never exceeded a million annually, and hi^ very rarely rnnounted to much 
more than the half of one. Besides tills, ihe Indus lir reality was never closed save by Us o^ darigeron.S 
entrances and shallow depth of water. Lord Ellenborough has opened the Indus as rar as MUhen K^e; 
and the Sutbj, in continuation of this, to the Markunda, where it ceases to be navigable for theSmaHast 
craft. Yet the gross value of .the British goods consumed by the countries adjoining does not at present 
amount to a quarter of a million sterling, and will not in all likelihood be doubled for 10 years to eoii]£ : 
ilie expense of maintaining troops betwixt Knrrachee and Bukkur, both stations included, ^ceedifig 
eOO.OOtW. a vear; with a less force it would be unwise to think of keeping these stations at all. The great 
line of traftc was not along but across the Indus, by the Delhi frontier, or parallel tp vt at a distance of 
100 miles, by Sonmeanee and Kelat. The countries beyond the Indus, besides, have always ^en open 
to the free admission of every variety of foreign imports on paying a moderate fixed duty. 1 he ehiei 
obstruction in reaching these is irremediable by treaty ; and arises from the attacks of pluDuering 
tribes in the passes, which cannot be resi/ained save by the payment of a black mail or subsidy. 

The delta of the Indus has little in common with the delta of the Nile, except its 
shaper Not a fourth part of it is cultivated, and its few inhabitants principally lead a 
pastoral life. , It is overgrown with tamarisks and other wild shrubs; and though in¬ 
tersected by the numerous mouths of the river, its surface is dry and arid, and it is in 
a great degree destitute of fresh water. 


Sfdiinf, Weightt, and JWeathres,-.Accounts are kept in ni- 
r>ee.s, ciulvalR, and pice: l-J pices 1 carival: 60 cturivaU— 
J rupt-e. Cowries are current in Sinde, 48 cowries ~ 1 pice. 

Htna/l 1Veiffhti.—‘2i Moons = I Rutlce. 

6 Hatteen = I Massa. 
li iUnsas = 1 Tolah, 

Cross VTtighU, — 4 IMce =« 1 Anna. 

16 Annas := 1 Pucca seer. 

40 Heers ss 1 Maund, or 74 lbs. 5oz. 

7 dwts. avoirdupois. 


Lane Xeasure _1 Oarco rae 2 Inches. 

16 Oarecs => I Uuz ; hut 1 ciiz cloth 
.'14 inches ut Tatta. 

Orotit Afcostirs—4 Pnttoes = 1 Twler. 

4 Twiers = 1 CohM). 

GO Cossas = 1 Ciurvat of wheat; or 

Pucca rnaunds, or 2X Horn- 
b.iy parahfl. 

Diamonds and pearls are sold by hubl)as end nittees.—S 
hubbas I ntttec, about Sigrs. Troy—(;U»/6ur»i’s Oiient.Com- 
merce.) 


I'EA (in one Chinese dialect CAtf, in another Te; Du. Te; Fr. The; It. TV; 
Hus. Tl7tat; Hind. CUa; Malay, TV/t)» the leaves of the tree or shrub (TVtea viVidts 
JLin.). 

I. DKscttimoN OF Tfr* Tea Plant. — Tea Trade of Chtma. 

II, Ulse and Progress of tiie-British Tea Trade. — CowsuMpnoN of Tea. 
nr. East India Compahv’s Monopoly — Influence op, on the Price of Tea — 
Conditions under which it was held — Abolition ok. 

IV. Duties on Tea. — Consumition or, in the U. Kingdom, the Continent,'the 
United States, etc. 


1 .’ Description ok the Tea Plant. — Tea Trade of China. 

Description of the Plant, — Places where it is cultivated. — The tea plant ordinarily 
grows to the height of from 3 to 6 feet, and has a general resemblance to the myrtle, as 
the latter is seen in congenial situations in the southern countries of Europe. It is a 
polyandroiis plant, of the natural order VolumnifenB^ and has a white blossom, with 
yellow style and anthers, not unlike those of a small dog-ro.se. I'he stem is bushy, with 
numerous branches, and very leafy. The leaves are alternate, on short, thick, channelled 
footstalks, evergreen, of a longish elliptic form, with a blunt, notched point, and serrated 
except at the base. These leaves are the Valuable part of the plant The CamklUaa, 
particularly the CameUia Sasanqua, of the same natural family as the tea Ifee, and very 
cldsely resembling it, are the only plants liable to be confounded With It by a careful 
Observer. The leaves of the particular camellia just n^med are, indeied, often used in 
some parts of China, as a substitute for those of the tea tree. 

The eflffects of tea on the human frame are those of a vePy mild narcotic; and, like 
^hOiie of 'many'other narcotics taken in small quantities — even of opium itself—they 
are eghilurating. The green varieties of the plant possess this quality in a higher degree 
than the black; and a stronger infusion of the former will, in most constitutions, produce 
corisMereble e^citfenient and wakefulness. Of all narcotics, however, tea ia JtpeleasI 
P*?rniciptt»: ^ tl^ Inifeeih it be so in any degree, which we very much doubt. 

ThWJt^y sTiruli be described as a very hardy evergreen, growing readily in t^e 
open air, fiom the equator to the 45th degree of latitude. For the last 6b yearSf it 
been reared in this country, without difficulty, in greenhouse-s ;,andi thriving; of 
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arc to be seen in’i:ii‘0'gtt^^ns of Java, Singapdre, Afalacea, and Tcnan^; all within_U 
degrees of the equator. Tl»e climate most congenial to it, however, seems to be that 
betw^t^a itlje 2,5th ?iind‘2.3d degrees of latitude, judging from the success bf its cultivation 
in China, d^or the general purposes of commerce, (lie growth of good tea is coniined 
to China; and is there restricted to 5 provinces, or rather parts of provinces, -via. 
Fqkien and Canton, but more particularly the first, for black tea; and^ Kiang-mh, 
Kiang-si,' and Che-rkiang, but chiefly the first of these, for green. The tea districts all 
lie between the latitudes just mentioned, and the llStlr and 122d degrees of East 
longitude. However, almost every province of China produces more or less tea, but 
generally of an inferior quality, and for local consumption only ; or when of a superior 
quality, like some of the .fine'wines of France, losing its flavour when exported. The 
plant is also extensively cultivated in Japan, Tonquin, apd Cochin-China ; and in some 
of the mountainous parts of Ava ; the people of which country use it largely as a kind 
of pickle preserved in oil / 

Botanically considered, the tea tree is a single speciosr; the green and black, with all 
the diversities of each, being mere varieties, like the varieties of the grape, produced by 
difTerencC of climate, soil, locality, age of the crop when taken, and modes of preparation 
I'or the market. Considered as an object of agricultural produce, the tea plant bears a 
close resemblance to the vine. In the husbandry of Chinti, it may be said to take, the 
same place which the vine occupies in the' southern countries of Europe. Like the 
latter, its growth is chiefly confined to hilly tracts, not suited to the growth of corn. 
7'he soils caj)able of producing the finest kinds arc within given districts, limited, and 
partial. Skill and care, both in husbandry and preparation, are quite as necessary to 
the production of good tea, as to that of good wine. 

The best wine is produced only in particular latitudes, as is the best tea; although, 
perhaps, the latter is not restricted to an equal degree. Only the most civilised nations 
of Europe have as yet succeeded in producing good wines; which is also the case in 
the East with tea; for the agricultural and manufacturing skill and industry of the 
Chinese are thefe unquestionably pre-eminent. These circumstances deserve to be 
attended to, in estimating the difficulties which must be encountered in any attempt to 
propagate the tea plant in colonial or other possessions. Tliese difficulties arc obviously 
very great; and, perhaps, all hut insuperable. Most of the attempts hitherto made to 
raise it in foreign countries were not, indeed, of a sort from which much was to'be 
expected. Within the la.st few years, however, coasiderahlc efforts have been mad^ by 
Ihc Dutch government of Java, to produce tea on the hills of that island ; and having 
the a.ssistancc of Chinese cultivators from Fokicn, who form a considerable j)art of the 
emigrants to Java, a degree of.success has attended them, beyond what might have been 
expected in so warm a climate. The Brazilians have made similar efforts ; having also, 
with the assistance of Chinese labourers, attempted to propagate the tea shrub near Rio 
de Janeiro ; and a small quantity of tolerably good tea has been produced. But owing 
to the high price of labour in America, and the quantity required in the cultivation and 
manipulation of tea, there is no probability, even were the soil suitable to the plant, that 
its culture can be profitably carried on in tliat country. 

It may, perhaps, succeed in Assiim, where its culture is now being attempted ; for 
labour is there comparatively cheap, and the hilly and table lands 'are said to bear a 
close resemblance to those of the tea districts of China j but we are not sanguine in 
our expectations as to the result. 

Species of Tea»- — Manner in which they are manufactured.'Hack teas usually 
exported by Europeans from Canton are as follows, beginning with the lowest qualities r 
— Bohea, Congou, Sopchong, and Pekoe. The green teas are Twankay, Hyson skin, 
young Hyson, Hyson, Ipaperial, and Gunpowder. All the black teas exported (with tlie 
exception of a part of the bohea, grown in Woping, a district of Canton) are grown ifp 
Fokien—ahilly, maritime, populous, and industrious province, bordering to the nortbr 
east on Canton. Owing to the peculiar nature of the Cluncse laws as to inheritance, 
and probably, abK>, in,some degree, to the despotic genius of the government, landed 
property is much subdivided throughout the empire; so that tea is generally grown in 
gardens or plantatiops of no great. extent. > The plant comes to maturity and, yields a 
crop in from 2 to 3 years. ITie leaves are picked by the cultivator’s ^mily, and immer 
diately conveyed market; where a class of persons, who make it their particular 
business, purch^e and.collect them in quantities, and manufacture them in part; 

expose them to be dried under a shed, A second class pf perspn8,,coiiunoiUy 
in the t^^anton market as *^the tea merchants,” ^repair to the districts; where tqe ,tca,p 
produced, and purchase it in its halfi-prepared staiefirom the first ,clas8, and-complytthd 
n^nufacture'by garbling the different qualities; in which pperatiph, women aijd children 
are ei^loyed. A fin^l drying is then giyep, It^d the tea packed m jCnPsts, and 

Oivideii^^ a^^Ming id quality, into parcels of from 100 to 600 chests each," lliese 



parcels arc stamped with the name of the difitrict,^groWer, or manufacturer, c*irct!y''as 
La practised with the wines of Bordeaux and Burgundy, the indigo of Bengal, and many 
other commodities; and, from this circumstance,' get the name of chops, the'Oiitiese 
term for a seal or signet. Some of the leaf^buds o^ the finest black tea plants are 
picked early in the spring, before they expand. These constitute pekoe, or black tea 
of the highest quality ; sometimes called “white-blossom ” tea, from there being inter¬ 
mixed with it, to give it a higher perfume, a few blossoms of a species of olive ( Oleu 
fnujrans), a native of China. A second crop is taken from the same plants in the. be¬ 
ginning of May, a third about the middle of June, and a fourth in August; which last, 
consisting of large and old leaves, is of very inferior flavour and'value. TLlie ybungcr 
the leaf, the more high flavoured, and consequently the more valuable, is the tea. With 
some of the congous and souchongs are occasionally mixed adittle pekoe, to enhance 
their flavour; and hence the distinction, among the London tea dealers, of these sorts of 
tea, into the ordinary kinds and those of “ Pekoe flavour.” Bohea, or the lowest black 
tea, is partly composed of the lower grades; that is, of the fourth crop of the teas of 
Fokien, left unsold in the market of Canton after the season of exportation has passed ; 
and partly of the teas of the district of Woping in Canton. Tlie green teas are grown 
and selected in the same manner as the black, to which the description now given more 
particularly refers; and the different qualities arise from the same causes. *1116 gun¬ 
powder here stands in the place of the pekoe; being composed of the luiopened buds of 
the spring crop. Imperial, hyson, and young hyson, consist of the second and third 
crops, 'file light and inferior leaves, separated from the hyson by a winnowing machine, 
constitute hyson skin, an article in considerable demand amongst the Americans. 
'n\e process of drying the green teas differs from that of the black; the first being 
dried in iron pots or vases over a fire, the operator continually stirring the leaves with 
his naked hand. The operation is one of considerable nicety, particularly with the finer 
teas; and is performed by persons who make it their exclusive business. 

Tea Trade in China. —llie tea merchants commonly receive advances from the 
principal merchants and other Capitalists of Canton; but, with this exception, arc alto¬ 
gether indei»cndcnt of them; nor have the latter any exclusive privilege or claim of 
pre-emption. They are very numerous ;* those connected with the green tea districts 
alone being about 400 in number. The black tea merchants arc less numerous but 
more wealthy. The greater part of the tea is brought to Canton by land carriage or 
inlayd navigation, but chiefly by the first: it is conveyed by porters; the roads of 
Chlha, in the southern provinces, not generally admitting of wheel carriages, and beasts 
of burden being very rare. A small quantity pf black tea is brought by sea, but pro¬ 
bably smuggled; for this cheaper mode of transportation is discouraged by govern¬ 
ment, which it deprives of the transit duties levied on inland carriage. The length of 
land carriage from the principal districts where the green teas are grown to Canton is 
probably not lefs than 700 miles; nor that of the black tea, over a mountainous 
country, less than 200 miles. The tea merchants begin to arrive in Canton about the 
middle of October, and the busy season continues until the beginning of March ; being 
brilkest in November, December, and January. Tea, for the most part, could, pre¬ 
viously to the late.changes, only be bought from the Ilong or licensed merchants; but 
some of these, the least prosperous in their circumstances, were supported by wealthy 
ovtside merchants, as they are called; and thus the trade was considerably extended. 
'Lhe prices in the Canton market vary from year to year with the crop, the stock on 
hand, abd the external demand, as in any other article, abd in any other market. After 
the season is over, or when the westerly monsoon sets in, during the month of March, 
and impedes the regular intercourse of foreigners with China, there is a fall in the price 
of tea, hot only arising from this circumstance, but from a certain depreciation ih quality, 
from the age of the tea; which, like most othef vegetable productions, is injured by 
keeping, particularly in a hot and damp climate. 

'Foreign Trade in Tea — lliere seems to be little mystery in the selection ahd pur¬ 
chase' of teas ; for the business is both safely and effectively accomplished, ndt only by 
the supercargoes of the Airicrican ships, but frequently by the masters; and iCwaa a^er- 
ttfthed by the sales at the East India House, that there wSis no difference between the 
qualities of the teas purchased by the commanders and officers of the Company’s* sMp^ 
without any assistance from the officers of the factory, and those purchased for ihd 6om^ 
pany by the latter. An unusual degree of good faith, indeed, appears to be observed, 
on pari of the Cliinese merchants, with respect to thbr commodity ; for it^os proved 
before the sdect committee of the House of Common^, in IfidO, that it was the regular 
ptkeiice of the Hong merchants to receive back, anA return goo^/fi^il for, any chest 
or parcei^tipoh whlth any fraud mighihavc been pi^cti^, which* sblhetimes happens 
in the of thia teas from Cahlon on board ship.' Such rO^ifution has occa¬ 

sionally b^cn made even* at the distance Of 1 or 2 years.' The Company enjoyed no 
advantage over other purchasers in the Canton market, except that which the largest 
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piirchflscr lifts In every market, vissi n selection of the teas, on tlic payment of the same 
prices as others; and this .advantage they enjoyed only os respects the black teas; tlie 
Americans being the largest purchasers of green teas. 

Wo subjoin a Table for calculating the cost of tea: — 


Comparison of the Cost Oi Tea per Picul (1331 lbs. Avoirdupois), with the Rate per Pound and Tott, 
of 9 Cwt. or 1,008 Pounds per Ton. 


VwPictel. 

Eschaiige 4«. iwr D«l. 

Bxch. 4f. Sa. per Dot. 

Esch. 4<. 

4<{. iier Dol. 

Exch. 4*. id. per Dot. 

E*«h. 4i. per Dol.| 

l>«r Lb. 

P«r Ton. 

Pet Lb. 

Per Ton. 

PctLIk 

Per Ton. 

Per Lb. 

Per Ton. 

Per Lb. 

Per Tou. 

Tael*. 

d. 

M «. 

d. 

d. 

Jt *■ d. 

d. 

£ «. 


d. 

£ «. d. 

rf. 

£ t . 

d . 


10 

42 0 

U 

10-62.5 

44 12 6 

10-833 

45 10 

0 

11-042 

46 7 6 

11-2.^8) 

47 5 

0 

2i ■— 

ir).J 

11 

44 2 

0 

11-156 

46 17 14 

n-.575 

47 15 

6 

11-.594 

48 IS lOj 

11-813 

49 12 

3 


46 4 

0 

11-687 

49 1 9 

12-916 

•50 1 

0 

12-146 

51 0 3 

12-375 

51 19 

6 

2.5 — 

lli 

48 6 

0 

12-219 

51 0 4i 

12-4.58 

52 6 

6 

12-698 

53 6 74 

12-936 

51 6 

0 


12 

50 S 

0 

12-750 

53 11 0 

13-000 

54 »* 

0 

1.V250 

55 IS 0 

13 500 

56 14 

0 

2.5 — 

1*4 

52 10 

8 

13-281 

.M 15 74 

1.5-.54I 

56 17 

6 

13.802 

57 19 44 

14-063 

,59 1 

3 

26 — 

13 

54 12 

13-812 

58 0 fl 

14-083 

59 8 

0 

14-.554 

60 5 9 

14-623 

61 8 

6 

27 — 

1.5^ 

56 14 

0 

14-314 

60 4 104 

14-625 

61 8 

6 

14-906 

62 12 L4 

15-188 

03 15 

9 

28 — 

14 

58 16 

0 

14-875 

62 9 6 

15-166 

63 14 

0 

15-4.58 

61 18 6 

1.5-7.50 

66 3 

0. 

29 — 


60 18 

0 

15-406 

64 14 14 

1.5-708 

65 19 

6 

16-010 

67 4 104 

16-313 

16-875 

68 10 

3 

.5() — 

63 e 

0 

15-937 

66 18 9 

16-2-.0 

68 5 

0 

16-562 

69 11 3 

70 17 

ti 

31 — 

i5i 

05 « 

0 

16-469 

69 3 44 

16-791 

70 10 

6 

17-114 i 

71 17 74 

17*4.38 

73 4 

9 

.52 - 

16 

67 4 

0 

17-000 

71 8 0 

17-.583 

72 16 

0 

17-666 ; 

74 4 0 

18-(MO 

75 12 

0 

3,5 — 

16^ 

69 6 

0 

17-A51 

7.5 12 74 

17*875 

75 l 

6 

18-218 ' 

76 10 4i 

18-.563 

77 19 

3 1 

1 54 — 

17 

71 8 

0 

18-062 

75 17 3 

18-416 

77 7 

0 , 

18-770 1 

78 16 9 

19-12.5 

80 6 

6 i 


14 

7.5 10 

0 

18-594 

78 1 104 

18-9.58 

79 12 

6 

19-.52.5 

81 3 lA 

19-688 

82 13 

9 i 


1.8 

75 12 

0 

1.9-125 

80 6 6 

iy-. 5 oo 

81 18 

0 

19-875 

&5 9 all 

20 250 

85 1 

0 

: i 7 — 

18i 

19 

77 14 

0 

19-656 

82 11 14 

20-044 

84 3 

6 

20-127 

85 15 liql 

20-813 

87 8 

3 

.58 — 

78 16 

0 

20-187 

84 15 9 
87 0 44 

20-583 

86 9 

0 

20-979 

88 2 3 

21-375 

21-9.58 

89 15 

6 

39 - 

194 

81 18 

0 

20-719 

21-125 

88 It 

6 

21-5.51 

90 8 7U 

92 2 

9 

1 4U — 

80* 

84 0 

0 

21-250 

89 5 0 

21-666 

91 0 

0 1 22 08.5 

92 15 0 1 

! 22-500 

9 4 10 

.0 


Tbu», 4». Sd. per doUar, on« tad per pkul !■ equal to Jrf. per pound. 


Usual Nett Weight and Measurement of a Chest of different Descriptions of Tea. 


Bohea, 1*1)016 chests 


Tongou clients 
HouchoiiK - 
Pukoe • 


Weight. 
enttlos 138 
- 8 » - 

— 46 

— 65 to 64 

— - 62 
- 4U . W 


Hoi. Meat. 
feet S-aOC 

— 6-41C 

— »*37i 

— 4-085 
-- 4-025 

— 4-333 


Hyion - • 

Hyson skin 
Twankay, long chests 
Gunpowder 
1 Imperial - 
I Young Hyson > 


Wright. 
cattiea 48 to 50 

— 48-60 

— 62-65 

— 80-84 

— 70-74 

— 70-72 


A)f. Keat. 
feot 4 

— 4-12'i 

— 4-81! I 

— 4-J»)0 

— 4 -(l 7 l 

— 4-220 


IT. Rise and Progress of the British Tea Trade, — Consumption of Tea. 

The late rise and present magnitude of the British tea trade are among the most 
extraordinary phenomena in the history of commerce. Tea was wholly unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans, and even to our ancestors previously to the end of the 16th or the 
beginning of the 17th century. It seems to have been originally imported in small 
quantities by the Dutch; but was liardly known in this country till after 1650. In 
1660, however, it began to be used in coffee houses; for, in an act passed in that year, 
a duty of Sd. is laid on every gallon of “ coffee, chocolate, sherbet, and tea,’" made and 
sold. But it is abundantly evident that it was then only beginning to be introduced. 
The following entry appears in the Diary of Mr. Pepys, secretary to the Admiralty ; — 
“ September 25. 1661, 1 sent for a cup of tea (a Cliina drink), of which I had never 

drunk before.” In 1664, the East India Company bought 2 lbs. 2 oz. of tea as a present 
for his Majesty. In 1667, they issued the first order to import tea, directed to their 
agent at Bantam, to the effect that be should send home 100 lbs, of the best, tea 
he could get 1 — (See the reference in Milbutvt's Orient. Com. ii. 530. ; Maepherson's 
Hist of Com. with India, pp. 130—132.) Since then, the consumption seems to 
have gone on regularly though slowly increasing. In 1689, instead of charging a 
duty on the decoction made from the leaves, an excise duty of 5s. per lb. was laid on the 
tea itsdfl The importation of tea from 1710 downwards is exhibited in the following 
Tables. 

Tlie reductions made in the duties on tea In 1745 and 1784, strikingly evince the 
superior productiveness of low duties on articles in general demand, and are, in that 
respect, especially worth attention. Previously to 1745, tea was cliarged with an 
excise duty of no less than 4$. per lb., and with a customs duty of 14 per cent; ad 
valorem: and it appears that at an average of the 5 yearsending Midsummer, 1745, 
the teas entered for consumption amounted to 768J#20 lbs. a-yeor, yielding an average 
excise and customs revenue of 175,2221. a-year. But tliough the taste for tea was. then 
comparatively little diffused, it was well known that its clandestine importation wa.s 
extensively carried on, and that its real was much greater than its apparent consump¬ 
tion.,. To check this illegitimate traffic, which enriched the smuggler at the expense of 
the revenue and of the fair trader, a. bill was carried through parliament in 1.745, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of a Committee of the House of^Commons, by. which: 
the excise duty qh tea w*as reduced from 4s. to Is. lb. and 25 per cent, ad 
and as the price of the. teas at the Company’s teles was then ahont 4s, per lb-,»^' 
25 per cent, was,^ fact^,equivalent to Is. per lb. Snaking the,new excise dtity 28. iTer 
lb., being a reduction of ^ per cent. T^is measure, which h^ in a greatthe 
merit of origin^ity, was eminently suceessfuh In the year immediately , 
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Teduction of the duty, the entries of tea for consuni^iion amounted to aliout 1,800,COO 
lbs,, being nearly three times as much as they had amounted to in the last year of the 
high duties; and the increase in the second and tlurd years of the new system was also 
most striking. But to set the operation of this well-considered measure in the clearest 
point of view, we subjoin " 


An Account of the Quantities of Tea entered for Consumption, and of the Produce of the Excise and 
Customs Duties thereon daring each of tbo Five Years preceding, and subsequent to Midsummer, 
1745, when the Excise Duty on Tea was reduced from 4s, to 2#. per lb. (McCulloch on Taxation, p. 332.) 


YSan. 

Quantities. 

Dudes. 

Years. 

Quantities. 

Duties. 

1741 

hbi. 

880,700 

sB «. 

200,799 0 

1746 

L5f. 

1,800,000 

' £ 

2.30,400 

1742 

8.16,200 

190,653 10 

1747 

2,000,000 

2.56,(MX) 

174.7 

797,200 

181,761 10 

1748* 

2,600,000 

2,700,000 

558,HOO . 

1741 

708,500 

161,538 0 
141,360 0 

1749 

.372,600 

1745 

620,000 

1750t 

2,700,000 

372,600 

Totals. 

S,842.G00 

876,112 0 

Totals. 

11,800,000 

1,590,400 

Average of 5 >ean. 

768,520 

175,222 8 

Average of 5 years. 

" 2,360,000 

1 318,080 


But notwithstanding this unanswerable demonstration of the superior productiveness 
of low duties, they were again increased in 1759; and fluctuated, between that epoch 
and 1784, from about 65 to 120 per cent, ad valorem. The effects which followed this 
inordinate extension of the duties are equally instructive with those which followed 
their reduction. The revenue was not increased in anything like a corresponding pro¬ 
portion ; and as the use of tea had become comparatively general, smuggling was carried 
to an infinitely greater extent than at any former period. In the nine years preceding 
1780 , above 118 millions lbs. of tea were exported from China to Europe in ships 
belonging to the continent, and about 50 millidns lbs. in ships belonging to England. 
But from the best information attainable, it appears that the real consumption was 
almost exactly the reverse of the quantities imported; and that while the consumption 
of the British dominions amounted to above IS millions lbs. a- 3 'ear, the consumption of 
the continent did not exceed 5^ millions. If this statement be nearly correct, it follows 
that an annual supply of about eight millions lbs. must have been clandestinely imported 
into this country, in defiance of the revenue laws. But this was not the worst effect of 
the high duties; for many of the retail dealers who purchased tea at the East India 
Company’s sales, being in a great measure beaten out of the market, were, that they 
might put themselves in a condition to stand the competition of the smugglers, tempted 
to adulterate their teas by mixing them witli sloe and ash leaves. ^ At length, in 1784, 
ministers, having in vain tried every other resource for the suppression of smuggling, 
resolved to follow the precedent of 1745, and reduced the duty on tea from 119 to 12^ 
per cent. This measure was as successful as the former; smuggling and the practice of 
adulteration were immediately put an end to. The following stfftcment shows that the 
quantity of tea sold by the East India Company was about trebled in the course of the 
two years immediately following the reduction. 

Lbs . 

• In 1781 the quantity of tea sold at the East India Company’s sales amounted to - 5,023,419 

1782 0,283.064 

1783 .5,857,883 

1784 (duties reduced) - - ' - - - - 10,148,2.57 

1786 - - « - - . - - 10,307.433 

1786 - - - - ■ - - - 16,093,952 

1787 - - - - - - , - 16,692,4205 

While the quantity of tea sold at the Company’s sales was thus rapidly augmented, 
in consequence of the reduction of the duty, the quantity of tea imported into the 
^ntinent from .China, which had, in 1784, amounted to 19,027,300 lbs. dOclincd with 
sUll greater rapidity, and, in 1791, was reduced to only 2,291,500 lbs. j| 

The duties on tea, at an average of the 5 or 6 years preceding 1784, produced about 
700,000/. o-year. And, on their being reduced to 12 ^ per cent, an additional duty, 
estimated to produce 600,000/., was laid on windows, as a cdriimutation tax, to com* 
pensate for the deficiency which iP was supposed would take place in the revenue 
derived from tea. But, instead of the duties falling off in the proportion of 119 to 
4 2|, or from 7(X),000/L to 78,000/1, they only fell off, in consequence of the increased 
consumption, in the proportion of about two to one, or from 700,000/, to 340,000/. 
The Commutation Ac^ has been always regarded as one of the most successful financial 
measures of Mr. Pitt’s adrainistratiou, llie plan was generally understood the 
time to have been suggested by Mr. Richardsoor accountant-general of the Ii|dia 
Company ; but the popularity of the measure, was so great as to induceViseve^t dthex> 
individuals to claim this honour, and even to occaMon some b^t disputes on 

1748. 6 percent was added to the custmus dry gooda but Its influence on tea was nexv 

to imperceptible. . ,.. / 

i ln 17.52 the entries Increased to 3,000,000 lbs.' . 

Maepherson’s “ Commerce with India,” p. 208, Milburn’s ” Oriental Commerce,” vol. 11. p. MO. 
Maepherson’s ” Commerce with India,” p, 4l(k 1 Ibid, p. 210 ^ 
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in the House of CommQiis. In point of fact, however, the inerit 4>f originally stiggeiit.. 
ipg the plan ncithef belonged to Mr. llichardson, nor of those wlio thetv elaimed 

it; and such of our readers as will take the.trouble to look into a pampWet ascribed to 
Sir Matthew Deaker (‘< Serious Considerations on the present High Duties”), published 
in 1743, will find that the measure adopted in 1784 had been strenuously recommended 
40 years before. 

But the principle of the Commutation Act, and the striking advantage that bad 
resulted from tlie reduction of the duty, were soon lost sight of. In 179.5 the duty 
was increased to 25 per cent; and, after successive augmentations in 1797, 1798, 1800, 
and 1803, it was raised, in 1806, to 96 per cent., ad valorem^ at which it continued till 
1819, when it was raised to 100 per cent, on all teas that brought above 25. per lb. at 
the Company's soles. 

The following statements show the progress of the consumption of tea in this country 
from a very remote epoch down to the present time : — 

Account of the Quantity Of Tea retained for Home Consumption In Great Britain from 1789 to 1833, 
and of tlie Quantity that paid Duty for Homo Oonsumptiou in Ireland from 1783 to 1827 ; specifying 
the Nett Produce of the Duties in each Couittry, and the Rates of Duty. 




Great Briuin. 



reland. 

1 

Quantities 
retained for 
Home Con- 
kurnptloii. 

1 

Nett Amnutit of 
Duty. 

Rate# of Duty. 

Qnanti^ 

with ^uty 
for Home 
Consump¬ 
tion. 

Nett Amount 
of Duly. 
(British Cur¬ 
rency.) 

Rate# of Duty. 


Lht. 

1789 U^‘».5‘1,G0| 

1790 

1791 15,09(>,«40 
179!< 16,8W2,045 
1793 l.'i.li 11,931 
1791 If),^>47,90.3 
1795) 18,394,Wa 
1796' lS,U09,'jyy 


£ t. d. 
6r>‘^,0.38'14 5 
617,54.30 4 8 

fi0r,4,*,0 8 4 

616.773 6 9 
609,816 5 6 
628,081 fl 5 
(.93,108 3 9 
877,042 13 0 


1797 10,368,041 1,028,060 9 7 


11799 19,906,510 

11800 20,338,702 


1,111,898 9 1 
1,176,861 9 9 


121. 10*. i>er cent. j 

20/. per cent. 

t At Of above 2*. Cd. per") 
lb. 30/. per cent. i 
Under 2*. 6 d. per lb. | 
20/. |>er ditto. J i 

I At or atwve 2*. Crf. p rl 
lb. 33/. per cent. I ' 
Under 2*. Gd. |»er lb. I 
20/. per ditto. J 

( At or al)ove 2*. fid. perl 
lb. 40/. per cunt. I 
Under 2*. Gd. per lb. f 
20/. per ditto. J 


1,970,898 38,038 14 .3 4d. per lb. 

1,736,796 33,152 12 2 ditto 

1,994,787 4.3,293 12 4 4id. pur lb. 

1,844,698 .3.5,110 0 « ditto 

2,I1«,75.5 39,274 9 6 ditto 

2,011,290 4.3,892 6 2 ditto 

2,970,701 64,093 16 10 . ditto 

2,326,306 48,633 11 9 ditto 

2,492,254 60,817 .6 5 ditto 


Ortm : 
fid. j>er lb. 
ditto 

6i(/. per lb. 
ditto . 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


1801 20,237,733 1,287,R0»ir 2 6 


180.3 21,647,922 


1,757,257 18 4 
2,348,004 4 8 


1805 21,023,380 2,925,298 17 0 


1806 20,355,038 

1807 19,23y,.3l2 

1808 20,859,929 

1809 19,869,134 


.3,098,428 1.3 2 
3,04.3,224 11 .3 

8,370,610 0 10 
3,130,616 14 9 


/At or ftbore 2*. M. per") 

J lb. .50/. per cent. I I 
i Under 2*. fid. per lb. f | 
(, 20/. i>tir ditto. J 

{ At or above 2*. Gd. perl 
lb. 9.5/. iK*r cent. J 
Under 2*. fid. i>er lb. ( 
65/. per ditto. J 

( At or above 2*. fid- per' 
lb. 96/. 2*. (•</. per 
cent. 

Under 2*. fid. per lb. 

65/. 2*. fx/. jK-r ditto. , 
On all teas 96/. per cent. 


2,95.3,240 103,016 5 5 ditto ditto | 

2,873,717 101,727 11 0 5i</. per lb. 7d. perlb. ^ 

2,926,166 69,824 17 7 ditto _^tto | 

All Sorts: 0 . 

Sold at or Sold under 

above 2*. fid. is. fid/4 
per lb. l)er lb. 

3,499,801 135,852 3 4 35/. per cent. 20/. ner retit. 

au val. ad val. 

.3,576,775 182,214 17 7 38/. 10*. — 23/. 10*. — 

3,239,937 172,355 15 6 ditto ditto 

3,5.37,122 251,734 8 9 81/. 14#.— 51/. 14#.— , 


3,267,712 411,225 1 4 


2,611,458 318,242 7 2 

5,55.5,I29'476,949 4 .3 

3,706,771,534,685 I 7 
3,391,663 462,088 12 3 


711.14*.— 
ditto 
ditto 
•_ditto 


1810 19.09.3,244 8,212,4.30 1 1 

1811 20,702,809 3,249,294 0 9 

1812 20,018,251 8,268,793 2 9 

1813 20,443,226 

1814 19,224,154 '■ 3,428,23'6 *8 4 

1816 22,378,345 3,526,.590 1 8 3 

1816 20,246,144 3,966,719 0 5 

1817 203122,936 8,003,660 18 7 

1818 22,660,177 3,362,588 10 1 

1810 22,631,467 3*266,433 12 10 


,39l,063j462,088 12 3 d Uto |- ditto 
; On all Ti€u: 

|2,922,.56s! 4.35,S07 10 2 93/. p*Tf cant, ad vaL 

3,517;i84'502,816 16 11 d^‘to 

|.3,7.58,499 567,186 11’ 6 dUto 

1,352,294 521,299 12 3 ditto ^ ' ' 

1,387,012 .529,818 T 11 96/. per cenlu nd Telqriimi 
1,462,776 5,31,600 15 2 and henceforth the tam^ 
!,990,.580 4(V5,777 16 3 a* in (jreot Britain. 


2,352,2941521,299 12 3 ditto ^ ' 

3,387,012 .529,818 T 11 96/. per cenlu nd rek 
3,462,776 5,31,600 15 2 and henceforth the 

8,990,580 4(V5,777 16 3 a* in (jreot Britain. 

3,141,035 427.713 7 5 

3,569,431510,105 0 6 


1820 22,452,050 

1821 22,892,913 

1822 23,911,884 

1823 23.762,470 

1824 23,784,838 

1825 24,830,015 

1826 25,238,067 , 

1827 26,043,223 

1828 26,790,481, 

1829 29,495,199 

1830 .34,047>079 

1831 29,997,100 

1832 31,548,409 
Thia amount I 


8,128,449 17 0 
5,275,642 17 6 
3,4.34,292 19 10 
3,407,983 1 8 
3,420,205 11 11 
8,527,944 4 11 
3,291.81.3 19 5 
3(263,206 19 3 
8,177,179 ,8,0 
3,321,722 2 6 
8,387,097 18 9 
3,344,918 12 9 
8^,834 13 r 


J 96/. per cent. I 
I Above 2s. per Ib. 100/. 
L per ditto, J 


3 , 238 , 494 « 33 *. 3 : 


.3^50,344 898,742 . 5 4 
3,19.3,960462,819 16 3 
3,816,966 511,299 5 2 
3,367«710 440,1.39 4 11 
3387,510 445,271 1ft 11 
^9,658503.074 1,3 4 
3^7,785 446.229 ft 1 
8*887,955 442,382 14 IQ 


oplfdn la that omintiy aubaeqnendy tO 0ie patsliijgt'^'^'^MI ( 

• C. 41. __(i'£t ' 1 
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An Account of the Quantities of Tea Inrjported into the U. Kingdom during each of the wdermentlonrd 
■ Years ending witli 1862; specifying the Quantities re-exported, the Quantmes annually retained for 
i Home Consumption, the Rates of Duty,, and the annual Produce of the Duties* 



Account of the Quantity of Tea remaining for Home Consumption In Great Britain from 1711 to 178G, 
obtained by deducting the Quantity exported from the Quantity sold at the Company’s Sales. 
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III. East TumA CourAvy^s Monopolv —Intloeko* of, pn the Fmcf. or Tea— 

CoNJilTIONS UNUKR WHICH IT WAS UKI.T) -t— AbOLITIOH OF. 

From its origin down to 1834, the trade in tea was monopolised the East India 
Company. Considerable quantities of tea were, indeed, at different tinres, smti^gled 
into the country ; but no British subject, not authorised by the Company, was ever 
allowed openly to import tea. Being thus the onli/ tellers^ they had it in their power, 
by limiting the quantity brought to market, to raise its price above its natural eleva¬ 
tion, and to maliso immense profits at the expense of the. public. They might, no 
doubt, have declined availing themselves of this power ; but no such forbearance could 
be rationally expected from the Company, or from any other body of men. All indi¬ 
viduals and associations exert themselves to obtain the highest price for whatever they 
have to sell: and it is found that those who are protected from the competition of 
others, or who have obtained a monopoly of any market, invariably raise the price of 
their commodities to a very high pitch. The East India Company did this, probably, 
to a less extent than most other bodies that have enjoyed such exclusive privileges. 
Still, however, it is an undoubted fact, that the teas sold by tliem during the last 
years of the monopoly cost the people of Britain upwards of 1,500,000/. a year more 
than they would have cost had thpy been sold at the price at which teas of equal qua¬ 
lity were sold, under a system of free competition, in New York, Hamburg, Amster¬ 
dam, &c. ! — (For proofs of this'statement, see 1st edition of this Dictionary^ p. 1031.) 

Tlie legislature endeavoui'ed, at different periods, to prevent the , Company from 
abusiog their monopoly, by enacting regulations as to the sale of tea; and though no 
longer of any practical importance, it may be worth while briefly to notice some of the 
more important, and the means by which they were defeated. In 1745, for example, 
when the great deduction was made from the amount of the tea duties, it was enacted, , 
by a statute passed in that year (18 Geo. 2. c. 26.), in order to prevent the Company 
from depriving the public of the benefit of this reduction, that in case the tea imported 
by the East India Connpany shall not always be sufficient to answer the consumption 
thereof in Great Britain, and to keep the price of tea in this country upon an equality 
with the price thereof in the neighbouring Continent of Europe^ it shall be lawful for the 
said Company, and their successors, to import into Great Britain such quantities of tea 
as they shall think necessary from any part of Europe : and by another section of the 
same statute, it is enacted, that if the East India Company shall, at any lime, neglect 
to keep the British market supplied with a sufficient quantity of tea at reasonable prices^ 
it shall be lawful for the I.ords of the Treasury to grant licences to any other person or 
jnersows, body politic or corporate, to import tea into Great Britain from any part of 
Europe. 

Had this statute been enforced, it would certainly have restrained the demands of the 
Company witliin reasonable limits; but it was very soon forgotten, and the Company 
continued, as before, to sell their teas at an enormous advance as compared with their 
prices in Hamburg and Amsterdam, 

The same well-founded jealousy, which dictated the act of 1745, was again displayed 
in the proceedings at the reduction of the duties in 1784. It was then enacted (24 
Geo. 3. c. 38,), that the East India Company should make 4 sales of tea every year, as 
near as conveniciuly may be at equal distances of time from each other, and should put 
up at such sales such quantities of tea as may be judged sufficient to supply the demand ; 
and at each sale the tea to be put up shall be sold without reserve to the highest.bidders, 
provided an advance of Id. per pound be bid upon the price at which the same is put up. 
By another clause it was enacted, that it should not bo lawful ibr the East India-Com¬ 
pany « to put up their teas for sale at any price which sliall, upon the whole of the teas 
so put up at any sale, exceed the prime cost thereof, with the freight and charges of 
importation, together with lawful interest from the time of arrival of such teas in Great 
Britain, and the common premium of insurance as a compensation for the sea risk 
incurred thereon.” Tlie company were further ordered to keep a stock, equal to at 
least 1 year’s consumption, according to the sales of the preceding year, always before¬ 
hand. And they were bound to lay before the Lords of the Treasury copies of the 
accounts and estimates upon which their orders for importation, prices, for sale, and 
quantities put up to sale, should he grounded. « , 

I'he object of these conditions is obvious. They were intended to secure a plentiful 
supply of tea to the public, and to prevent its being sold at an oppressive increase of 
price. Bat monopoly and low prices are alfogethei* incompatible. The conditions 
referred to were, as to all practicable purposes at Idast, quite inoperative. "" ' ^ 

1. In first placid, the Company made various additions to the prime co^, 
consequently to the putting-up price of their tea, which they ought not to have1i^4e, 
but which the I-bVds of the Treasury, had they been So disposed*, could hardly~(|ss|aU'^. 
They always, for example, chaJ’gcd the cost of the factory in Cantbn to the 
Ibis estabUshmeni Isonsisicd of about 20 persons, and yost at an avera^ about l00,X}0(k 
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A year ! We do not presume to say that it was altogether useless. Undoubtedly, how¬ 
ever, it might have been conducted at half the expense. It is a fjEMCt, that the whole 
American business at Canton has l>een transacted by the captains of tlie ships; and 
every one knows that they have had fewer di^^turb^nces with the natives than tlio 
English. 

2. In the second place, it was established by the evidence taken before the select com¬ 
mittee of 1830, that the Company had for many years thrown the whole losses arising 
from their outward investment upon tea, by estimating the value of the tael, or Chinese 
money in srhich the accounts arc kept, at the price which it cost for ihffe purpose of 
being Vested in tea. This was a complete evasion of the provisions of the statute; but 
it tras one which it was very difficult, if not impossible, to defeat. 

S. In the third place, the obligation imposed on the Company, of keeping a year’s 
srupply of tea in their warehouses, contributed Iroth to raise its price, and deteriorate 
its quality. From a return made to an order of the select committee of the House of 
Commons in 1830 (First Jieport, App. p. 23.), it appears that the shortest time any tea 
sold by the Company had been in store was 14 months; and that, at an average, all the 
teas sold during the 3 years ending with 1829 had been 17 months in store. But, 
ace(^ding to the evidence of tlic most respectable American witnesses, the black and 
coarser kinds of tea are depreciated at least 5 per cent, by being kept a twelvemonth, 
and arc, indeed, hardly saleable after the arrival of fresh teas from China. Adding, 
therefore, warehouse rent, interest of capital, and insurance for 17 months, to the de* 
terioratioii in point of quality, we may estimate the loss to the public, by this well-meant 
but most injudicious interference of the legislature, at 15 per cent, upon the price of all 
the teas sold. . t 

4. In the fourth place, it is obvious, even supposing the prime cost of the Company’s' 
teas had not been improperly enhanced, that the regulation obliging them to be sold at 
an advance of Id. ijer lb. if offered, on the putting-up price, could not be otherwise 
than nugator 5 ^ Had the trade been open, private merchants would have undersbld 
each other, until the price <ff tea, like that of sugar or coffee, had been reduced to the 
very lowest point that would yield the sellers the customary rate of profit. But the Com¬ 
pany was in an entirely different situation. Being the ordy sellers, they invariably. Wefer- 
stoched the market. Instead of bringing forward such quantities of tea as mi^t^ have 
occasioned its sale at a small advance upon the upset price, they adjusted tl»e supply so 
that the price was raised to a much higher elevation. Now, it will be observed, that all 
that this system of management put into the Comj>any*s coffers consisted of extra profit; 
for the p^tting-up i)ricc embraced every item tliat could fairly enter into the cost of the 
tea, including both interest on capital and insurance, and including also, as we have seen, 
several items that had but little to do with it. To show the extent to which this source 
of profit was cultivated, we may mention, that at the June sale in 1830, the Company put 

congou at 8d. and 2s, Id, per lb. ; the lowest sort, or that put up at Is. 8t/., being 
sold partly at 2s. 1^., being an advance of twenty-two and half per cent., and partly at 
2k 5c/., being an advance of fortv-five per cent. ; while the highest sort, or that put up 
at 2s, Ic/., was sold partly at 2s. 2d., being an advance of four per cent., and partly at 
3s. 7ci., being an advance of no less than seventy-two per cent, above the upset price; 
that is, above a price calculated to yield ordinary profits. Mr, Mills, an intelligent tea 
merchant, in a paper laid before the committee of the House of Lords on Fast India 
affairs, showed, that the advance on teas sold at the Company’s June sale in 1830, above 
the putting-up price, amounted to 122,177/. 18«. Ic/. ; and as there are 4 such sales in 
the yfar, the total advance must have been a!>out 500,000/ ; and this was considerably 
under what it had been a few years previously. 

These statements show generally how the Company defeated the provisions of the act 
of 17S4, and, indeed, U^rned them to its own advantage. But; as already ol^efved, 
ppthing else coul4 be expected. It is nugatory to attempt to combine monoppljrr^itli 
low. prices and good qualities. They never have existed, and it is not possible 
shopld exist, together. Monopoly is the parent of dearness and scarcity ; freed^^of 
cheapness and plenty- '' 

0reiat, however, as was the sacrifice entailed on the people of Britain by the Co^^' 
pany’s monopoly, it is doubtful wliether it yielded any considerable amount of reveh 
to the Corhjfwmy. Every one, indeed, must be satisfied, on general grounds, thtii it wai^ 
impossible for the Company to make anything like the same profits by the 
conceded to them, that would have been made by private individuals enjoying simUiur 
odvintogesi The ipirit of monopolists,*’ to borrow the just and exp^es6iye language 
of Crihbo% ** is "narrow, la*y, and oppressive. Their work is more costly and,!^ prp^ . 
ductlve than that of ind^endent artists; and the ne^ improvemeott so eagerly 
by the cbmpetition of are admitted vnth slow and suUen rcductmcpr^m ^(1^4 

proud co^rpprations idK>ve the fear of a rival, and below the confessiopyOf er?or.*^ : 
We have no doubt that the directors of the East India Company were disposed to extend 
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its commerce, and to manage it according to the most approved principles, but they were 
wholly Avithoiit the means of ^vihg effect to their wishes, lliey had to operate through 
servants; and is it to be imagined that the employes of such bodies will ever display that 
watchffil attention- to their interests, or conduct the business intrusted to their caro.witli 
the unsparing economy practised by private merchants traduig on their own account, 
superintending their own concerns, and responsible in their own private fortunes ^ ev^ry 
error they may commit ? The aH'airs of the Company, notwithstanding the^ effbrts <m 
the directors to introduce activity and economy, have always beto managed according 
to a system of routine. Their captains and mercantile agents were, we doubt not, *‘all 
honourable iffen blit it were an insult to common sense to suppose that tliey may be 
compared for a moment with individuals trading on their own account, in the great requi¬ 
sites of zeal, conduct, and skill. 

Several gentlemen of great knowledge and experience, who carefully inquired into 
the state of the Company’s affairs in 1830, expressed their decided conviction that they 
made nothing by the tea trade I — the increased price at which they sold the article not 
being more than sufficient to balance the immense expenses incident to the monopoly ! 
Perhaps this statement may be somewhat exaggerated, though we incline to think it is 
not far from the mark. Taking, however, the accounts laid by the Company before tlie 
late committee on Indian affairs, as they stand, it would appear that the profits realised 
by them during the 3 years ending with 1827-28 amounted to’2,542,569/., being at the 
rate of 847,523/. a year. — C^ppen. to Second Report of Select Committee of 1830, p. 95.) 
But we have already seen that the excess of price received by the Company for their teas, 
over the price of similar teas sold at New York and Hamburg, has been above 
1,500,000/. a year j so that, according to the Company’s own showing, their monopoly 
occasioned an absolute loss of 652,47^1., exclusive of its misebievous influence in lessen¬ 
ing the consumption of tea, and in confining our trade with China to less than a third 
of what it will probably amount to under a system giving free scope to the energies of 
individual enterprise, 

Ulic renewal of a monopoly productive of such results was, therefore, wholly out of 
the question. There was hardly, indeed, in 1833, an individual in the empire out of 
the pale of the Company who was not anxious for the opening of the trade to China; 
and the act 3 8c 4 Will. 4. c. 85.—(see antS, p. 520.) — abolishing the Company’s 
monopoly, and making it lawful for all individuals to import tea, was passed witli 
almost no opposition. 

IV. Duties on Tea. — Consumttion or Tea in the United Kinodom, the Con* 

TINENT, THE UNITED StATES, ETC. 

Down to the 22d of April, 1834, the duty on tea was an ad valorem one of 96 per 
cent, on all teas sold under 2s. a pound, and of 100 per cent, on all that were sold at or 
aliove 2s. charged on the prices which they brought at the Company’s sales. This was, 
certainly, a high duty ; though, as a large amount of revenue must be raised, we do not 
know, had the trade been free, that it could have been fairly objected to on that ground. 
But under the monopoly system, the duty was, in fact, about 200 per cent, ad valorem f 
For, the price of the tea sold by the Company being forced up to nearly double w bat 
it would have been under a free system, it followed, inasmuch as the duty varied directly 
as the price, that it also was doubled when the latter was doubled. The price of congou, 
in Hamburg, for example, varied, during the latter years of the monopoly, from Is. 2d. to 
Is. 4d. per lb. i and'had the Company supplied our markets with congou at the same 
rate, it would have cost us, duty included, nearly 2s. 4d. and 2s* Sd. per lb. But in¬ 
stead of this, the congou sold by the Company was, at an average, a good deal- above 
2s. pet lb. ; and, the duty being as much, it invariably cost from 4s. to 5s. perj’lli, 
Hentc, though the duty was only 100 per cent, on the Company’s price, it was really 
above 200 per cent, on the price of tea in an open market! Tlie mischief of the'mo¬ 
nopoly was thus greatly aggravated ; inasmuch as every addition made by it to 'tiiO 
cost of the article, made an equal addition to the duty on it. *’ 

The ad valorem duties ceased on the 22d of April, 1834 ; and, under the act ^ 8i 4 
Will. 4. c. 101. all tea imported, into the U. Kingdom for home consuniptloh was 
charged with a customs duty as tbllows : — ’ ; 

^ fiohea - « - - * * * .*■ Is. 6rf..|>er Ib. ' ' 

Congou, twankay, hyson skin, orange pekde, and rampoi -» - 2s. 

' Souchong, flowery pekoe, hyson, young hyson, gunpowder, impcrhil, , . ..rji. 

and other teas not enumerated - - - 3s. Cd.. , j , 

If WG compare these duties with the wholekale pricea, of iea» they will be see%:t<» hiivji 
been exceedingly heavy* particularly onhohed and congou. Bohea may be sold, 
duty; at deader lOi^; or I s. per lb.; so that the fixed duty was equivalent to an icd wdbrtm 
duty of 150 per dent, or upwards! But impose such a duty pn an article fitted to enter 
largely Into th«^Consumption of the lower classes, seema to be in the last degipm oppress 
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It must have gone far to neutralise the beneficial effects Hiat would Otherwise 
have resulted fromthe abolition of the monopoly j and by confining the consumption 
of the article within oomparatlvely narrow bounds, have rendered the duty less pro¬ 
ductive than it would have been had it been lower. In consequence, however, of tlie 
complaints of the importers of tea that the discriminating duties were not, and could 
not be, fairly assessed, and that teas were sometimes diarged at 2s. 2d. or 3s. per lb. 
that should’only have paid ]s. Sd., the duty was repealed in about two years, by the 
act 5 & 6 Will. 4. c. 32., which enacted that an equal duty of 2s, Id. per lb. (increased 
in 1840 to' 2s. 2^d.) should be charged, after the let of July, 1836, on all teas 
entered for consumption in the U. Kingdom. 

Considering the very great differences in the qualities and the prices of the different 
varieties of tea, it would have been extremely desirable, had it ‘been practicable, that 
the duty on them should have been assessed on an ad valorem principle. lJut after the 
Company’s sales had ceased, and the trade had been fully opened, this was no longer 
possible; and it was found in the case of tea, as of wine, sugar, and similar articles, that 
it was better to adopt an unfair principle which could be fairly carried out, than to 
adopt a principle which, though fair in the abstract, was sure in its practical operation 
to lead to every species of abuse. 

We remarked 4>n this subject in our Treatise on Taxation, as follows: — 


‘‘But while'we admit that the necessity of the case, or the impossibtlitv of fairly .nssessin/j discriminat¬ 
ing duties on the different varieties of tea, fully justified their repeal, ana the imposition of a single duty 
in their stead, we contend that nothing can justiiy the magnitude of this single duty, which is, beyond all 
question, the most objectionable in our tariff. 

“ it has, we are aware, been alleged that the duty of 2s. 2|<f. per lb. is not really so bad as it looks; 
that it is a mistake to suppose that tlie lower classes use inferior teas, and that the reduction of the duty 
on them would not materially increase their consumption I But those who make such statements eitiier 
know nothing of the facts of the case, or reckon on tlie ignorance of those to whom thev address them- 
sejves. It appears from the official returns, that in 1816-17 and 1817-18 the price of bonea sold at the 
-Company’s sales was about 2^. 6d.; so that it must have cost the buyer, duty included, about 5<. per Ib.; 
and in these years the consumption amounted, at an average, to 1.784,000 lbs. a year. But in 1830-31 
and 1831-32, when the price of bohea to the buyer was reduced to 3#. 4d. per ib. (Is. 8d. price and 
)s. 8</. duty), the consumption rose to 6,285,000 lbs.; showing, beyond all dispute, that a fall of Is. 8^. in 
the price of boliea had more than trebled its consumption 1 And though St. Augustine has said that 
nvtluM mendacium tarn impudens e$tut teste carcat, we hardly think that any one will venture to 
In the teeth of an expcriment'iike this, that bohea would not be used, if it could be procured by tuo 
poorer classes; or that the demand for it would not be very greatly extended by a reduction of Is. 2d. 
or Is. 3d. per lb. in its price. 

" Taking the average price of bohea in bond in London at 8d., lOd., or Is. per lb., a duty of tlie yame 
amount would, of course, be equal to an ad valorem duty of lOo per cent., which is certainly liigh for a 
duty on a necessary consumed by the poor. But even with a duty of is. per lb. bohea might be retnih^d 
at 2s. or 2s. 2d. per lb.; and at this price there can be no manner of doubt that the consumption would 
amount to 10 or 12,000,000 of pounds. The reduction of the duty on congou to Is. per lb. would, also, be 
of the greatest importance to tlie lower and middle classes; and the powerful stimulus it would give to 
consumption, and consequently,-also, to the demand for sugar, which is Indispensable to Uie vise of tea, 
makes it ail but certain, that in no very lengthened period the revenue would lose little by the change. 

*• We admit, however, that a reduction of the duty to Is. per lb. would occasion at the outset a very 
considerable loss of revenue, amounting to, perhaps, from 1,000,000/. to 1,500,000/. a year. But this loss 
might be advantageously compensated by adding f per cent, to the house-tax, and extending it to all 
houses under 10/. a year. A measure of this sort, besides being just and proper in itself, would be in 
accordance with the precedent set by Mr. Pitt in 1784. And whilo it would be advantageous to the trade 
of the country, the occupiers of houses would gain more by the fall in the price of teas than they would 
lose by the imposition and increase of the house-tax. A duty of 4 per cent, on a liouse of 10/. a ye.ir 
w^buld only amount to 8s, And supposing the duty on black teas to be reduced to Is. per lb., a fall of 
ls.2|d. per lb. would be effected in the price; so that, supposing the consumption of tea by families 
occupying 10/. houses to amount, at an average, to only 10 lbs. a year, they would save 3s. IPid. a year, 
or neatly half their house-tax, by the commutation. 

“ Taking the price of bohea and low congou in bond in London at Is. per lb. (and it is usually less), 
the duty of 2s. 2jd., with which, they are at present charged, is equivalent to an ad valorem one of con¬ 
siderably more than two hundred per cent.; whereas, taking the price of the hyson and other superior 
teas consumed by the rich at from 3s. to 4s. per lb., the duty on them does not exceed from about 50 to 
C7 per cent, ad valorem^ that is, it docs not amount to more than from i to } part of the duty laid on the 
teas consumed by the poor I Surely, however, this is neither an age nor a country In which an anomaly 
of this sort can be salely maintained. The public necessities require that the tea, sugar, and otlier 
necessaries of the poor should be taxed; but the obvious principles of justice, also, require that the 
duties on them should be. If not lower, at all events no higher than those laid on the necessaries or 
luxuries of the rich. The existing tea duties contradict this plain princljile, and are at once unjust and 
exorbitant. The duty on bohea and the lower congous should not, in fact, exceed 6</. or per lb., 
and means Inay be found, in the commutation we have ventured to suggest, of reducing it lo that 
amount. 

** ft has been supposed that such auieffectual reduction of the duties on tea would greatly increase ow 
trade with China. But others doubr whether such would be the case, so far, at least, as regards--our^ 
exports, and we are inclined to agree with them. The demand of the Chinese for opium far ex^eed^ 
their demand for any other forelgi^roduct; and it is at present, and has long been, the mostxdvanJ 
tageous article of export to Chink. The presumption, consequently, is, that Were increased quantities of 
tro sent from China, it would iMd rather to an increase of the imports of opium than of the cottons or 
hatdvWare of England : or it might, perhaps, check or lessen the heavy drain for tnilHon that is now 
op)»ratiBg on .phina. But thou^ it might notincrease onr exports to China, it would not fail to make 
a corxespon^ng addition to tlmse to India, which furnishes the opium sent to China. Evert inoreasp of 
imports is iufO tq occasion, directly or indirectly, an equal increase of-exports. But whatever riqay bd 
its mamediaM.or remote Influence on the irAde with the East, a reduction of the duty on teala required 
by other and more press^g considerations, by a regard to the well-being of our own people, and to those 
principles of equal and impartial justice with nhich the duty we have suggested is in perfect iiarmony, 
and to which'the present duty on tea is in direct contradiction.” —(iVeofiie ort Taxation, 2d. ed. p. 


The plan we ventured to suggest for a commutation of t1»o duty* was not-odoptctl, 
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but we are glad to have to say that its effcotual reduction has been determined on, and 
is now in progress. All parties appear to have become satisfied that the former duty 
could no longer be maintained. Its reduction formed a prominent feature in the Budget 
proposed by Mr. Disraeli; and after the rejection of the latter it formed an equally 
prominent feature in the Budget introduc^ by Mr. Gladstone, and has since been 
j>assed into a law. The duty is now regulated as follows, viz.: — 



No good objection can be made to this arrangement. By making the reduction of 
the duty gradual, it gives time to bring forward the additional supplies that will cer¬ 
tainly be required, and insures to the public the full benefit of the measure. 

It is probable, owing to the disturbances now (1853) prevalent in China, and the 
interruption they cannot fail to-give to all industrious pursuits, that the exports of 
tea may, for a while, be diminished and its price increased. But the consumer^ will 
nevertheless reap the entire advantage of the reduction of the duty; for the price of 
tea will be sq much lower than it would have been had the high duty continued to exist. 

We beg to subjoin an estimate, which we .have submitted to the highest ^mercantile 
authorities, showing in detail the diflerent items which enter into the price of tea, and 
its total cost to the public in 1852. 


Estimate of the Cost to the Public of the 54,725,000 lbs. of Tea retained for Home 


Consumption in the U. Kingdom, in 1852. 

Cost of tea free on board.in China, all charges inclusive, 54,725,000 lbs. at 1 Id. per lb. - 2,508,2^ 

Freight ai M. per ton, measuring 50 cubic feet, and averaging about 1000 lbs. tea to the ton - 218,000 

Landing charges aud dock rates - - - - - - - - - 110,000 

Marine insurance and incidental charges, 3 per cent. 75,240 

Interest for (i months on the price of tea in China ...... 68,400 


Cost of tea iu England - . - - 

Duty 

Outlay, and profits of wholesale and retail dealers, &c. 


2,080,781 

5,08.5,000 

1,490,300 


£10,450.171 

Making the average cost to the consumer, as near as possible, 34. lOd. per lb. 

Wc believe that this estimate comes as near the mark, as it is possible to do in such 
inquiries. It sets the oppressiveness of the late duty in a striking point of view. It 
may be supposed, perhaps, that we have overrated the profits of the dealers ; but we-do 
not admit that such is the case. There are above 130,000 retail dealer^ in tea, and 
taking their profits at 10/. each at an average, they would exceed 1,.‘300,060/., It 
should, also, be borne in mind that the profits made by the retail of tea are to be re¬ 
garded as including the greater part of those made by the retail of sugar, which is sold 
almost at its cost price. Indeed, very many grocers will not supply customers with 
sugar unless they also supply them* with tea. 

'i’he following statements in regard to the deliveries, dec., and prices of tea, are derived 
from the valuable circular of Messrs. Thompson. 

Imports and Deliveries of Tea in the U. Kingdom in 18.52 and 1851, with the Stocks, on the 31st 
December in each Year. 













Capacity qf China to furnish additional Supplies of Tm.—I t has been sometimes corte«(le«l, that 
were the duties on tea materially reduced, thelucreased demand of this country could not be supplied, 
and that the reduction of the duty would not really benefit the British consumer, but the Chinese. Our 
readers will hardly expect that we should enter at any length into the refutation of so absurd a notion. 
At the commencement of last century, the entire annual consumption of tea in this country, the Conti¬ 
nent, and America, did not certainly amount to 500,000 lbs.; whereas the consumption of Great Britain, 
the Continent^ the U. States, and Australia, amounts at present (1853) to about 115,000,000 or 117,000,000 
lbs. j and yet every one acquainted with the history of the trade is aware that, though the consumption 
has increased more than two hundred and thirty times, the priced In all open markets have, with few 
exceptions, been regularly declining. We maV, therefore, rest quite easy upon this point. The produc¬ 
tion of tea is rapidly extending in China; and its vast extent, (Is capacities for raising unlimited quantities 
qf tea, and the extent to which It is there used, negative the idea that any conceivable increase of the 
Consumption of this country should have any perceptible or permanent infl^uence on its cost price. We 
subjoin an 

Estimate, in Pounds’ Weight, of the Quantities of Tea exported by Sea from China in 18.’>l-52, specifying 
the Countries for which the same were shipped, and the Quantity shipped for each, 

Th* Unlte4 Ktrtjtdora - - lbs. B.'i,100,000 I India - - - lbs. .'500,000 

Tlw United States - - .'14,3«7,0(K) [ Other place# - - • 2,20(>,O()0 

Australia - - - 8,823,000 I - 

Holland - - • 3,000,000 1 Total - - 

The exports of tea to Russia by land amount to 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 lbs, a- 
year. 

Retail Dealers in Tea. — Retailers in tea are obliged to take out a licence, which 
costs 1 Is. a year. In 1852 their numbers were, in Great Britain, 121,566, and in 
Ireland between 14,000 and 15,OCX). 

Adulteration of Tea. .-.It might have been fairly enough-Enticipated, flrom the high price of, and 
the high duty on tea, and the facility with which It may be mixed up with foreign substances, that it 
would not escape adulteration i and (he records of the courts of justice show that such Is the ; 
severAi dealers navlng been convicted of this pernicious practice. The adulteration is usually eifpctfpd 
either by the intermixture of sloe or ash leaves with' fresh teas; or by mixing the latter with tea thift 
has been alj^eady used. The penalties on such offences are stated below \ but the best, or rather the only, 
security on which any reliance can be placed, is to be found in the character and respectability of the 
parties dealing in tea. Even were he influenced by nothing else, It would be extreme iolly In any person 
carrying on an extensive business to engage in such dishonest practices \ for they can hardly fidl of being 
detected ; and the ruin of his business, that would follow such exposure, would, far more than balance 
whatever gains be cobid hope to make by his fraudulent schemes. 

P Advlt 0 rs 1 iM.~ilt snj desist in *67 tciler of tea l he shall ftvfrUfor svsiar pound of such sduhetradon, ^ 

dye or fabricate any sloe or other Jeaves in imitation of tea, or I (4 Geo. 2. c. 14.a, 11.) 

mix or ooloua WvM of tea »lib terra Japonica or other infow* | Kvory penon, whether a dealer in or seller of tea, or not 
dient, or »«id or expose to sale, or have in possession thesame, | who ibau dye or fabricate any sloe leaves, liquorice leaves, or 
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the of tea that have been used, or the leaves of the a.sh, 

eldei, or other tree, shrub, or plant, in iiiiitutton of tea, or 
■who shall mix or colour such leaves w'lth terra Japonira, cop¬ 
peras, sugar, molasses, clay, logwood, or other ingredient, or 
wl»o shall sell cr expose to sale, or have In custody, anv such 
adult erations in imitation of tea, shall for every iiound forfeit, 
on conviction, by the oath of 1 witness, before 1 justice, 5/.; 
or on non- uayinent, lie committed to the house of correction 
for not more than lU nor less than 6 mouths.-(17 6'eo. 3. 


Any jierson having in possession any quantity exceeding fi 
pounds of sloe, ash, or eider leaves, or the loaves of any other 
trees, plant, or shrub, green or manufaotured, and shall not 
prove to the satisftwdion of the iustice hearing the matter that 
liie same were gathcrevl with the ron^ent of the owner of the 
trees, Ac., and that they were gaihereti for sojne other purpose 
til.in that of being fabricated in nnltation ot tea, shall forfeit 
for every pound iu his possession, or, on non-payment, be 
committed to prison—Sect. ‘2. 


If an ofheor of excise, or other person, make oath that he 
suspects herbs dyed, or otherwise prepared in imitation of tea, 
arc hid or lodged in any place, 8 Justice may Issue a warrant 
for seizing tlie same by day or night, (in the night In prewheo 
of a constalilc,) together with all wagons, tubs, and pack^es 
In whicli they inoy be contained ; the herbs may l>e directed to 
be burnt, and the wagons, Ac. sold, and after deducting ex¬ 
penses, the pioceeds to be shareti, ^ to Informer, and^ to poor 
of the parish. Obstructing such seizure subjects the oHender 
to a ]>enatty of 501 ., or not less than 6 nor more than lit moniha 
Inmrlsonmeut.—Sect. 3. 

Herbs not to be burnt, if owner can prove, witliln 24 hours^ 
that they were gathered with consent of proprietor of trees, 
plants, or shrubs, and that they were not intended to be fabri¬ 
cated in iniitatlon.of tea.—Sect. 4. 

Occupier of premises witcie herbs are found, liable to the 
penalties, unless he can prove thty were lodged without libs 
conseut.—Sect. 3. 


Consumption o/ Tea on the Continent and in the IT. States. — Of the- Continontal states, Russia and 
TIoliand are tlie only ones In tvhioh the consumption of tea is considerable^ In 1818, the imports of tea 
into Russia amounted to 2.')3,429 poods, oi 9,123,444 lbs., in chests, and 116,249 poods in bricks. 'I'he 
funner consists almost entirely of the finest varieties of black tea. The consumption of tea in Holland 
amounts to about 3,000,(X)0 lbs. a year ; the duty on which varies from IJrf. to A^d. per lb. The con- 
humptlon of France does not exceed 350,000 lbs. The Importations into Hamburg- vary between 
1,600,000 and 2,000,000 lbs., the greater part of which is forwarded to the interior of Germany. 

I'he consuinplion of the U. States amounts to from 30,000,000 to 32,000,000 lbs. a vear. Duties on tea 
used to form one of the largest items of American revenue, having in some jrears produced 0-50,000/. 
Their magnitude, however, was justly complained of; and.it is probably owing to this clrcunibtance 
that, while the consumption of tea was for several years pretty stationary in the U. States, that ofcoHee 
increased with even greater rapidity than in England. The secretary of the treasury of the U. States, 
in his Report for 1827, observed, — “ The use of tea has become so general throughout the U. States, as 
to rank almost as a necessary of life. When to this we .add that there is no rival production at home to 
be fostered by lessening tlie amount of Its importation, the duty upon it may safely bo regarded as too 
high. Upon some of the varieties of the article it considerably exceeds 100 per cent., and is believed to 
he generally above the level which a true policy points out. A moderate reduction of the duty will lead 
to an increased consumption of the article, to an extent that, in all probability, would, in the end, ratlier 
benefit than injure the revenue, its tendency would be to enlarge onr trade and exports to Cldna ; a 
trade of progressive value, as our cottons and other articles home production (aside from specie) arc 
more ami more entering into It. It would eau.se more of the'^trade in teas to centre in our ports ; the 
present rate of duty driving our tea ships, not unfrequently, to seek their markets in Europe, not in- the 
lotm of re-exportation, but in the direct voyage from China. It would also serve to diminish the risk of 
the U. States losing any portion of a trades bo valuable, through the policy and reguLitions of other 
nations.” These judicious suggestions could not fail to command attention ; and tlie flourishing state 
of the revenue in subsequent years having admitted of a very great reduction of duties, those on teu were 
wholly repealed. As was to bo expected, the consumption has since rapidly increased. 

TKAK WOOD, OK INDIAN OAK, the produce of the Tcctotia ffrandis, a, Itirge 
forc.st tree, that grows in dry and elevated districts in the south of India, the Burman 
empire, I’ogu, Ava, Siam, Java, kc. Teak timber is by far the l)c.st in the East; it 
w'orks ea.sily, and, though porous, is strong and durable; it is easily seasoned, and shrinks 
very little; it is of an oily nature, and, therefore, does not injure iron. Mr. Crawfurd 
says, that in comparing teak and oak together, the useful qualities of the former will be 
found to preponderate. “ It is equally strong, and somewhat more buoyant. It.s 
durability is more uniform and dcc’ded ; and to insure that durability, it demands le.ss 
care and preparation; for it may be put in use almo.st green from th^ fore.st, without 
danger of dry or wet rot. It is fit to endure all climates and alternations of climate.”— 

( See 'rredgohrs Principles of CUirpentry^ p. 20G.; Crawfuni's East. Archip.y vol. i. p. 451.; 
Jlee.y's Cyoloptcdia, ) 

Tlie teak of Malabar, produced on the high t.’.ble land of the south of India, is deemed the best of any. 
It is the elose.st in its fibre, and contains the largest quantity of oil, being .at once the heaviest and the 
most durable. This species of tc.ak is used for the keel, timbers, and such parts of a ship as are under 
water : owing to its groat weight, it is le.ss suitable for the upper works, mid is not at all fit for spars. The 
teak of Jav.i ranks next to that of Malabar, and is especially suitable for planking. The Rangoon or 
Rurinan teak, and that of Siam, is not so clo.se grain^ or durable a.s the others. It is, however, the 
most buoyant, and is, therefore, best fitted for imasts and spars. Malabar teak is extensively used In 
the building-yards of Ilombay. Sliips built wholly of it are almo.st indestructible by ordinary wear and 
tear; and instances are not rare of their having lasted from 80 to 100 years ; the}’ are said to sail in¬ 
differently ; but this is probably owing as much to some defect in their construction, as to the weight of 
the timber. Calcutta ships are never wholly built of teak; the timbers and framework are always of 
native wood, and tlie planking and dock only of teak. The teak of Burma, being conveyed with com¬ 
paratively little difficulty to tlie ports of llHiigoon and Maulmain, is the cheapest and jnost abundant of 
any, and It is mainly owhig to the facility with which supplies of it are obtained that ship-building is now 
^rried on so very extensively at Maulmain It is largely exported to Calcutta and Madras— (See 
Rangoon.) — (Private information.) 

A species of timber called African teak is pretty largely Imported into,England, from the west coast of 
Africa. But, in point df fact, it is not teak, and it is destitute of several of its most valuable properties. 
R is, however, for some purposes, a useful species of timber. 

TEASEL, OR FULLERS’ THISTLE {Gcr. Weherdistel, Kratzdistel; Pr. CAar- 
^ carder; It. Cardo da cardare; Sp. Cardeucha, Cardo peinadorf This plant, 
which is cultivated in the north and west of England, is an article of considerable 
importance to clothiers, who employ the crooked awns of the heads for raising the nap 
on woollen cloths ; for this purpose they are fixed round the peripliery of a large broad 
wheel, against which the cloth is held while the machine is turned. In choosing tea¬ 
sels, the preference should be given to those with the largest bur, and most pomted, 
which are generally called mede teasels. They arc mostly used in prcpariilgand dressing 
Stockings and coverlets; the smaller kind, commonly called the fullers’ or drapers’, and 
sometimes the female teasels, arc used in the preparation of the finer stuffs, as clotha* 
ratcens, &c. 

4 P 
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THREAD. — TBIBER. 


THREAD (Gcr. Zwirn; Du. Garen; Fr. Fil; It. liefe; Sp. 7/i7o, Toizal; Rus. 
Nitki), a small line made up of a number of fibres of some vegetable or animal substance, 
such as flax, cotton, or silk ; whence its names of linen, cotton, or silk thread. 

i'lI jES (Ger. Dachziegcl; Fr. Tuiles ; It. TegoU^ Emhrici; Sp. Tejas; Rus. 
Tscherepizii), a sort of thin bricks, dried in kilns, and used in covering and paving 
diiferent kinds of buildings. The best brick earth oiily should be made into tiles,— 
(See Rricks ano Tiles.) 

TIMBER (Ger. liauholz, Zimmer ; Du. Timmerhout; Fr. Bois de charpente, Bois d 
Mtir ; It. JLegnarne da fahhricare; Sp. Madera de eonstruccioyi ; Rus. Stroeyvoi Gess ; 
l*ol. Cembrowina), the term used to express every large tree squared, or capable of being 
sfpiared, and fit for being employed in house or ship liuilding. In the language of the 
customs, when a tree is sawn into thin pieces, not above 7 inches broad, it is called 
batten ; when above that breadth, such tliin pieces are called deal. Wood is the general 
term, comprehending under it timber, dye woods, fire wood, &c. 

Timber is generally sold by the load. 


Thfc following are the contents of the loads of diircrcnt species of tlniher, hewn and unhewn: — 


A load of titnlKT unhewn - 

n uareit tlmlier - 

lu-h plank - • 

li Inch plank - - 

It inch plank 

ririj Russian stand, deals 12 feet lonp;, 
.'jSj Chnstiana ditto 11 — 

03 V IJrarti ditto 10 — 

.3 Riga logs 


- 40 cubic feet. 


- fiOO square feet. 

- 4IM) — , 

. 300 — 


A load of 2\ itich nlank 

3 Inch plank 

inch plank 

4 inch plank 


- 240 square feet. 

- 200 — 

- 170 — 

- 150 — 


The price of timbei has, owing to the reduction of freight and duties, and the greater 
facility of importation, fallen very materially since the peace of 1815. We subjoin an 
account of the wholesale prices of the principal .species of timber in Liverpool on the 
1st of February, 1851 ; the duties are given in the Tariff. 


From B. N. America, 

Plni» timber — 

Quebec, yellow - - cubic ft. 

?ft. John, N.l?. - - — 

Mir.aniU'lii and Hay Chaleiir — 

.St. Andrew, N. B. . — 

Rlchiburto - - 

N. Scotia and P. I'd.’s Island ~ 
puflicc, red - • — 

N. Brunt, and N. Scotia - — 

Ditto, xuruca • • — 

H einlock • • - — 

Oak . - - - _ 

Him " * - - — 

A sh - - - * ~ 

Ltirch, St. John,&c. N. II. - — 

N. Scotia and P. Ed.’s Island — 
Masts, yellow pine, calliper • — 

red, ditto • - — 

Poles or spars, N. B. and N. 8. spruce 
Deals or planks — 

8 uebec,yellow pine, ist quai. st. hd. 

itto, 2a quality - - — 

Ditto, .Id quality - * — 

Ditto, spruce - - — 

N.B. & N.S. pine df spruce — 

Hardwood planks - ft. of 2 In. 

Jioard.', fir - - ft. of 1 In. 

Staves, Quebec standard — 

1st quality - stnd. m. 

mid, and inferior - — 

ditto, W. O. pun., 

Jst quality - - m. 

mid. and inferior - — 

ditto, K. O. pun., 

1st quality - . —^ 

mid. and inferior - ~ 

ditto, W. O. barrel - — 

N. B. and N. S. red 

oak and ash, bhd. — 

Lath wood - - 4 ft. per fa. 

Handspikes, hickory - • doz. 

ash and birch - — 

Oars, .tsh . - - run. ft. 


Farter/ and Natdrvoodt. 
Mahogany, St. Domingo - ft. 1 In. 
Cuba - - — 

Honduras • •— 

Aft-ican - - — 

SatmwooJ, St. Doi^ngo • — 

Bahama - • ton 

Cedar, IlavannaJj - - ft- I In. 

N. 8. Wales - - — 

■ pencil - - - nibic ft. 

Maple, bird-eyed • • ft. 1 in. 

Rosewood, Kio de Janeiro • ton 

Bahia r * — 

Honduras * - — 

Eebtawood • - - — 

LiiiuutntlttE — 

t'Atv St. Domingo - . — 

rulia, 1’. Cabetlo, ficc. • — 

Bthim.* - , - — 

Coeuswood - . - 


10 — 1 1.J 

1 C — 1 8 

10—12 
O Kli — • 0 114 


0*. 2ld.— Os. 4 


0—13 

None. 

0 — 9 


.5 10 — 

4 1.5 — 

18s. Od. — 

5 0 — 


!J z g ?i 


5 - 

I' z 

None. 


12/. (Is. — 2(1/. 

8 0 — 12 

5 10 — B : 


6 10 — 7 

4 0 — 6 

4 0 — .5 

5 10 — 6 


P.-niridge - - - ton 

Tulip wood » • - — 

Letterwotid - - • Jb. 

Ebony, M.ick, Afric.in • ton 

ditto, Ceylon • • — 

Lanct'wiMMl spars — 

Ist quality and large - each 

Other kinds - - - 

From the V. Stafet, F.atl and HVsf 
Itulitt, and Aft ica. 


- cubic ft. 

- ft. 2 in. 

- cubic ft. 

* ft. 2 in. 

- cubic ft. 

» ft. 2 in. 

• culdc ft. 

- ft. 2 in. 

- cubic ft. 


Pitch pine logs 

planks 

Oak logs 
planks 

Teak logs, African - 
East Indian 
planks • 

Grecniicart logs 

planks 

Black Morra - 

Bully tree - - - — 

Staves, W, O. pipe (3 In. thk.) M.pcs. 
Wine pij«e - • — 

W. O. hhd. - - — 

W. O. barrel - — 

From the Baltic, iSfC. 

Fir timber — 

Riga, red - - . cubic ft. 

DaiitzU- anil Memel crown — 
Ditto, middling 

Stettin - - - — 

Pillau - - - — 

Swedish - - — 

Norw.ay - - - — 

Oak timber, Danlzlc, &c. -cubic ft. 
Wuinscot logs — 

Riga, 14 feet long • - piece 

Ditto, 7 feet long - - — 

Poles or spars - - - — 

Deals, Arch, and Onega 

1st quality, ^ St. hun. 

2d quality, — - — 

St. I’etersburgh, 

1st quality, — • — 

2d quality, &c. - — 

Wyburg - - — 

Pernnu. 

Ist quality, — - — 

Riga — . _ 

Memel — - — 

Dantric — - — 

Gotteuburg — « 

Jljorneburg and Abo - — 

Russia, white - — 

Hwedi^, red - - — 

Battens, Arch, and St.Petorsbg.' 

1st quality, red - — 

2d quality, — • — 

Swedish ana Norway — 

JV. B, — Deal ends and batten ends are 
generally sold at two-thirds 
the price of deals and bat¬ 
tens respectively. Those of 
8 feet long and under being 
rated as ends. 


None. 

25/. (b. to 30/, n*. 

Os. Bd. — Os. •)«/. 

71. 10*. — 10/. Os. 

0 0 — 10 0 


1 .3> - 1 7 

0 3 — 0 ."i 

16-20 
None. 

3 9 — 40 

4 3 — 40 

0 9 — 0 10 

3 3-36 

None. 

3 0 — 33 

None. 

70/. Os. — 90/. Os, 

O — 111 O 

0 — JS 10 

0—80 


12 


Is. r.id. — Is. 7W. 

1 6‘ - 1 7 

I 2—1 4 

12—15 
None. 

1 1-1 3 

None. 

None. 

.3/. 10». — 4/. 1.5s. 
1/. 2s, fid. — 1/. 7s. (Id. 
Os. 9d. — Is. Od. 


13 0 — ]4 

U 10 — 12 

10 10 — ,11 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

10 0 - 11 
None. 
None. 

10 0 - H 

13 0 - 14 

U 10 - 12 

10 0 — 14 
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Article*. 

I’rlce*. 

Article*. 

ruco*. 

Di-ck planks, crown • - ft. 2 In. 

middling *• — 

lU-rch ola|i boardu, twt long 

Staves, Uanxig and Memcr 

crown jiipo • 1200 pcs. 

Ditto, brandy pipe - — 

nlllol’iMrrel } 

Stettin, crown pipe — 

Odessa, crown tiipe — 

None. 

0*. 3d. to Os. 3id. 
None. 

1257. 0#. — 130/. 0#. 
None. 

None. 

None. 

I N one. 

Lathwood, Panz. and M. C ft. fa. 
Ditto, 4 ft. 

Stettin, 8 ft. - — 

Ditto, 4 ft. - — 

Kiga and St. Fg. 8 ft. — 
Ditto, 4 ft. - — 

Handxplkefi, birch - • dozen 

Sleepers, 9x10x5, fir - - each 

11/. 0*. to JV/. Of. 

6 10 — 7 0 

None. 

None. 

12 0—13 10 

6 0 — 6 10 

4*. 6 d. - 64. Od. 

None. 


Account of the Importation, Consumption, and Stock of Timber, &c., during the 7 Years ending 1st 
of J'ebrnary, 1851. — (From the valuable Circular of Messrs. Chaloner, Fleming, ^ Co., Liverpool.) 


[Ii Uhh Ameiica. 
e, culiic ftJi't 
•bcc ilL-als, stand.ird 
oak, cubic feet 
dm — 

rci, siarid.ird niille 
ininclicon — 
pUmks, rt. of 2 


M.irdwDod (liirdi), cubic fl. 

1 „iiiiwii()d, t'ciihoin'i • 

SllOlllTS, Ilifl'C'i « 

Hfi/lir. 

Tinilitr, l)an7.iK, Mcmul, 
i; like., cubic led. 
j II'il', standard 
ll.incns, standard - . 

W iiuiscot U)«s {h.df'“' 

III I k pl.anks, Jiic’oca 
.siLiviI’lfe, ixc., M. 

I iibwood, l.ithiiiiiti 
s'l'nicrs, pli'i'cs 
,Malu)j;aii>, Hondura«, log* 
SI. Domingo 
Cuba 

Ccibar, Ilavannah, Ing* 
iiciii il, cubic feet 
I’lti li iiiiu', ( ubic feet 
dtiii-aii .Old K. I. teak,ditto 


Import, ending 1st Eebniary. 


6,31 V'H 
.3,.'14') 
501.7 Si 
1I'J,13I 
21,«10 
V !26 

706 

18,141,682 

1<)2,,V20 

324,Sf.'i 

1,361 


741) 

.3,651 
12,408 
4,.3 2!) 
1,775 
2.3,020 
168.162 
47,37!) 


C,.392,026 

4,!)M 

.347.7.'>2 

175,063 

1,869 

577 

1,010 

21,3.51,')65 

5.5.8,934 

319,057 

828 

209,0.36 


290 

3..379 

18,815 

1,567 

,360 

16,715 

350,993 


17,882 


5,652,213 

4,517 

3.54,681 

160,1.88 

8,821 

225 

1,129 

24,987,998 

501,874 

613,709 

9.50 

22,216 


702 

4,030 

21,1.52 

2,296 

492 

12,969 

1.31,976 


Consumption, ending 1st Feb. 


Average 
of the 5 
je.arg, 1845 
to 1819. 


156,9.34 

22,910 

239 

791 

17,269,682 

461,520 

32».,265 

1,417 


711 

.3,611) 
11,615 
4,402 
1 ,HK0 
21,580 
187,100 


5,689,026 

.3,528 

321,752 

149,063 

6,869 

310 

718 

18,831,965 

578,931 

281,0.57 

894 

186,750 


461 
286 

2,351 

20,095 

1,4.59 

462 
13,21.5* 

183,993 

42.882 


6,375,213 

5,718 

284,684 

181.188 

8,324 

286 

1,034 

26,880,998 

4.31,874 

461,709 

1,037 

175,216 


431,2.55 

2,312 

493 

463 


675 

4,.561 
21,029 
2,257 
504 
10,769 
288,004 
93.'170 


Stock, on 1st February. 


Average 
of the 5 
years, 1815 
to 1849. 


31,6.36 

87,360 

12.960 


178,1100 

109,000 

1,000 

14.3 

626 

13,723,000 

180,IM8) 

85,001) 

207 

570,000 


07 ,.500 
234,000 
60.000 


3,2(f5,000 

2,035 

218,000 

88,000 

1,500 

82 

621 

11,830,(8)0 
2.50,(K)0 
107,000 


23,700 

250,000 

9S,.5()0 


Cargoes of Timber, &c. from British America and tho'Baltlc, for the last 12 Years. 


Year ending lat Feb. 

Britisn America. 

Baltic. j 

VesM-ls. 

Tonnage. 

VcSKCl*. 

Tonnage. 

1840 

3.39 

170,.59l 

58 

17,415 « 

♦ 1811 

2.30 

1.33,400 

48 

14,100 

1842 

318 

174,948 

40 

11,923 

1843 

1C5 

91,170 

32 

11,239 

1844 

311 

151,518 

61 

17,253 

1845 

369 

189,414 

51 

34,144 

18)6 

453 

239,8.54 

113 

33,792 

1847 

461 

245,799 

1.37 

33,762 

ists 

314 1 

172,427 

84 

26,564 

1849 

316 

190,186 

81 

26,163 

1850 

3!).5 

22.5,783 


14,141 

1851 1 

360 . 

209.731 

43 

11,768 


TIIM15 E R T R A D E. Having, in separate articles, described those species of timber 
most in demand in this country, wc mean to confine ourselves in this article to a few re¬ 
marks on the policy of the regulations under which the trade in timber is conducted. 

1. Importance of a cheap Supply of Timber. — It is surely unnecessary to enter into 
any lengthened statements on this head. If there he one article more than another with 
which it is of primary importance that a great commercial and manufacturing nation 
like England should he abundantly supplied on the lowest terms, that article is timber. 
Owing to the deficiency of our home supplies, most part of the timber, with the exception 
of oak, required for building ships and houses; and most part, also, of that employed in 
the construction of machinery; is imported from abroad. Any individual acquainted with 
the purposes to which timber is applied, hut ignorant of our peculiar policy with respect 
to it, would never, certainly, imagine that such an article could have been made the 
subject of oppressive duties, and of still more oppressive preferences. Timber is not to he 
looked at in the same light as most other commodities. It is against all principle to 
impose heavy duties on materials intended to be subsequently manufactured ; b\it timber 
IS the raw material of the most important of all manufactures—that of the instruments of 
production. Suppose it were proposed to lay a heavy duty on ships, waggons, looms, or 
workshops when completed ; would not such a proposal be universally scouted ? And 
yet this is;what was really done. The finished articles were not, indeed, directly taxed ; 
but the principal material of which they were made, and witliout which they could not 
he constructed, was burdened with an exorbitant duty I To dwell on the impolicy of 
such a tax would he worse than useless. Of all things essential to the prosperity of 
manufacturing indu-stry, improved and cheap machinery is the most indispensable. 

4 P2 
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Most individuals amongst us are ready enough to ridicule the contradictory conduct of 
the French government, who, at the very moment that they are endeavouring to bolster 
up a manufacturing interest, lay enormous duties on foreign iron, and thus double or 
treble the price of some of the most important manufctcturing implements. Timber is, 
lioweveT, of quite as much inoportance in this respect as iron ; and our conduct in having 
burdened it with exorbitant duties partook as largely of i\\e felo-de-se character as that of 
our neighbours 1 Indeed, as will be immediately seen, it was perhaps less defensible. 
Some plausible, and probably conclusive, reasonings may be urged in defence of mode¬ 
rate duties on iron ana timber, when they are imposed for the sake of revenue : but this 
apology for financial rapacity cannot be set up in defence of the iron duties of Franco 
or the late timber duties of England. The former, however, were the^east objection¬ 
able ; they were imposed, and are still kept up, to encourage the production of iron 
in France: whereas the duties on timber in England were imposed for the sake, prin¬ 
cipally, of promoting the lumber trade of Canada, and of forcing the employment of 
a few thousand additional tons of shipping 1 We did not sacrifice the goose for the 
sake of the golden eggs, but for the' sake of the offal she had picked up. 

2. Origin and Operation of the discriminating Duty in favour of American Timhcr. — 
The practice of encouraging the importation of the timber of Canada and onr ■other 
possessions in Nortli America in preference to that of foreign countries, is but of recent 
growth. It took its rise during the administration of Mr. Viinsittart, and bears in 
every part the impress of his favourite policy. The events that took place in 180tS 
having seriously affected our previous relations with the llaltic powers, a deficiency in 
the accustomed supply of timber began to he apprehended; and the ship owners and 
Canada merchants naturally enough availed themselves of this circumstance, to excite 
the fears of the ministry, and to induce them to change the fair and liberal system on 
which the trade in timber had been conducted down to that time, by granting extraor¬ 
dinary encouragement to its importation from Canada. Even as a temporary expedient, 
a])pli(jablc to a peculiar emergency, the iiolicy of giving any such encouragement is 
extremely doubtful. Supposing timber not to have been any longer obtainable frou’ 
the north of Europe, its price would have risen, and it would, of course, have been 
imported from Canada, the U. States, or wherever it could be had, without any inter¬ 
ference on the part of government. But, in 180‘), a large addition was made to the 
duties previously charged on timber from the north of Europe, at the same time that 
those previously charged on timber from Canada and our other possessions in America 
were almost entirely repealed; and in the very next year (1810), the duties thus im¬ 
posed on Baltic timber were doubled ! Nor did the increase of duties on such timber 
stop even here. In 1813, after Napoleon’s disastrous campaign in Russia, and when 
the free navigation of the Baltic had been restored, 25 iJer cent, was added to the 
duties on European timber! The expediency of increasing the revenue was, no doubt, 
pleaded in justification of this measure; but we believe it was really intended to aug- 
jnent the preference in favour of Canada timber; for how could it be supposed that an 
increase of the duties on an article imported from a particular quarter of the world, 
that was already taxed up to the very highest point, could add any thing considerabie 
to the revenue, when a convertible article miglit he imported from another quarter duty 
free? The various duties laid on European timber amounted, when consolidated by 
the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 52., to 3/. 5s. per load. 

Admitting, for the moment, that the peculiar and unprecedented aspect of things 
in 1808 and 1809 warranted the giving of some preference to the importation of 
timber from Canada, such preference should plainly have ceased in 1813. So long 
as the communication with the bridge is interrupted, we may be forced to use a boat 
^to cross the river; but when the comjnunication is again opened, and when there is not 
the remotest chance of its future interruption, it would be a singular absurdity to 
refuse to resume the use of the bridge, and to continue the costly and inconvenient 
practice of being ferried over 1 This, however, is exactly what wc did in the case of 
the Canada trade. Because a fortuitous combination of circumstances obliged us, 
upon one occasion, to import inferior timber at a comparatively high price, we resolved 
to continue the practice I The history of commerce affords few such displays of gratui¬ 
tous folly. 

The absurdity of this conduct will appear still more striking, if we reflect for a tnonrlent 
on the peculiar situation of the countries in the north of Europe. The nations round 
the Baltic have made little progress in manufacturing industry. They abound in 
valuable raw products; but they are wholly destitute of the finer species of manu¬ 
factured cqmmoditics, and of colonies. Nor have they any real inducement to attempt 
supplying themselves directly with the former, or to establish the latter. Their iron and 
copper mines, their vast Forests, and their immense tracts of fertile and hithierto unoc¬ 
cupied Jgind, afford far more ready and advantageous investments for their deficient 
capital, tlian could be found in manufactures or foreign.trade. Russia and Prussia were, 
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indeed, tempted, by our corn and timber laws, to exclude some species of manu- 
factiirL-d goods; but it is not possible that they should succeed in materially luniting 
our exports to them, provided we do not second their elForts by refusing to admit their 
prorlucts. 

Of all the countries in the world, there is obviously none which has so many facilities 
for carrying on an advantageous trade with the North as Great Britain. We have* 
surplus of all those products of which Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 
s^aud most in need; and, on the other hand, they have a surplus of many of those 
of which we arc comparatively destitute. The immense traffic we carry on with the 
Baltic does not, therefore, depend, in any considerable degree, on artificial or accidental 
circumstances. It does not rest on the wretched foundation of Custom-house regulations 
or discriminating duties, hut on tljo gratification of mutual wants and desires. It has 
been justly remarked by the Marquis Gamier, the excellent translator of the “ Wealth 
of Nations,” that no inconsiderable portion of the increased power and wealth of 
England may be traced to the growing opulence of Russia. But the Russian empire 
is yet only in the infancy of civilisation ; she must continue for a very long period to 
advance in the career of improvement; and it will be our own fault if we do not reap 
still greater advantages from her progress. 

Such is the nature of that commerce against wliich the discriminating duties on 
tlml)cr from the north of Europe aimed a severe blow 1 In 1809, when this system 
began, d28,000 tons of British shipping entered inwards from the Baltic. In 1814, 
the year after the 25 per cent, of a<ltlitional duty had been imposed on Baltic timber, 
and when all the ports of that sea were o]>en to our ships, only 2d2,000 tons of British 
slilpj)ing entered inwards, being little more than the half of what it amounted to when 
the system began. And notw ith.standiiig the vast increase, in the interval, of population 
and wealth in tlie countries round the Baltic, our trade with the different ports on that 
sea had not recovered, in 1843, from the blows inflicted on it in 1809 and 1813 1 It is 
seen, from the statements previously laid before the reader (see art. Elsinkuk), that in 
18d2 only 295,435 tons of British shipping left the Baltic for the U. Kingdom, 

’I'he following extract from the evidence of Mr. Edward Patzeker, a merchant of 
IVIemel, given before the committee of the House of Commons on the foreign trade 
of the country, in 1821, shows the effect that the increased duties an timber had on the 
commerce with Prussia : — 

“ Has there been a great alteration in the timber trade between Memel and tlds country of late years ? ” 
— “ Since the war, a great alteration ; Ix'fore the war we used to have 1)60 to l,00i) lingltsh siiips in a 
year, and since the war we have had from 200 to 300 only.” 

” VVJieu you talk of 900 ships, do you mean 900 ships trading between Groat Britain and Mcmcl ? ”— 
” Yes.” 

” Do you mean that number of cargoes were loaded in the yo.ar for England ? ” — “ Yes.” 

“ How many cargoes were loacled (or Grout Britain during the last year (1820) ? “ About 270 or 280 

cargoes • there have not been more.” 

" To what cause do you attribute that diminution in the trade ?” — ” To the hiph duties in Enpland ; 
for formerly the duties were only Kis. and some pence ; now they are 3/. 5s. in a British, and 3/. 8s. in a 
foreign ship.” 

‘‘ lla.s that diminished trade in timber produced a great alteration in the circumstances of the people 
of Prussia?” — ” Yes: for it is the only trade which we can carry on ; wheat and all the rest of our 
art icles cannot be brought here ; timber is the only one that can be brought, and the trade from I’oland 
has very much ceased in conseijuenceof the diminished demand for it ; the people cannot sell their goods, 
and we cannot take such quantities of timber .as we used to do ; and, therefore, they cannot take English 
goods from us.” 

“ If .such an alteration was to take place In the duties On limber in this country, as to give the Prussians 
a larger share of the trade than they at present enjoy, do you think that would produce increased friendly 
leelLiigs on the part of tlie people of yfjiir country to the people of this country ? ” — “ It would. Tbe^ 
would certainly take far more goods from hence, as they couUI get better lid of them. The Poles, also, 
would take more of tliem_ (^Report, 9th of March, 1821, p. 107.) ^ 

The effect that the increased duties had on the trade with Norway and Sweden, 
aggravated as they in some degree were by the method of charging the duty on 
deals, was still more striking and extraordinary. These countries had few products, 
except timber and iron, to exchange for our commodities ; and as neither of thc.se could 
be advantageously imported into England under the new system, the trade with them 
almost entirely ceased ; and they were reluctantly comVolled to resort to the markets of 
France and Holland for the articles they had formerly imported from us. In proof of 
this, we may mention, that the exports to Sweden, which amounted in 1814 to 
511,818/., declined in 1819 to 46,65(>/., and even in 1842 were only 199,313/ ; while 
the exports to Norway, which had, in 1815, amounted to 199,902/., fell in 1819 to 
64,741/., and in 1842 had only increased to 134,704/. 

Tins extraordinary falling ofFin so very important a branch of our commerce having 
been established beyond all question by evidence taken before the committees of 
I.ords and Commons on the foreign trade of the country in 1820, an approach to 
a better system was made in 1821, when the duty on timber from the north of 
Europe was reduced from 3/. 5«. to 2/. 15«. per load,* at the same time that a duty 
of 10«. per load was laid on timber from British America. This, however, was a 
comparatively inefficient measure. It \va.s stated, to be sure, at the time, that th« 
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21, 5s. per load of excess of duty that was thus continued on Baltic timber ovef 
that laid on timber imported from Canada, was not more than enough to balance 
the higher prime cost, the greater freight, arid other charges consequent upon the 
importation of the latter; and that it would, therefore, be in future indilferent to a 
merchant whether he imported timber from Meinel or Mirainichi ! In point of fact, 
however, the discriminating duty continued in favour of Canada timber was far too high 
to allow of this equalisation being effected. So much so was this the case, that there 
were instances of ships loading with timber in the north of Europe, carrying that 
timber to Canada, and then bringing it to England as Canada timber ; the difference of 
duty having been about sufficient to indemnify the enormous expense of this round¬ 
about voyage ! We do not mean to say that this was a common practice ; but what are 
we to think of a commercial regulation that admitted of such an adventure being under¬ 
taken with any prospect of success? Admitting, however, that the duty had been ad¬ 
justed so as to have had the anticipated effect, could any thing be more preposterous and 
absurd than to impose it on such a principle? "I'liere are mines of coal in New Holland ; 
hut what should we think, were an attempt made to impose such duties on coals from 
Newcastle as should render it indifferent^to a Eondon dealer whether he imported a 
cargo of coal from the Tyne or Botany Bay ? Now, the case of the timber duties was, 
in point of principle, precisely the same. We may obtain timber from countries so near 
at hand that our ships may make 3, 4, 5, and even 6 voyages a year to them* ; and we 
refused to admit it unless loaded with a duty that raised its price to a level with what 
was brought from the other side of the Atlantic — a voyage which our ships cannot, at 
most, perforro above twice a year ! 

3. Comparative Quality of Baltic and Canada Timber. — Had the timber of Canada been 
decidedly superior to that of the north of Europe, something might have been found 
to say ill favour of the discriminating duty; for it might have been contended, with 
some show of reason, that it was of the utmost consequence, considering the application 
of timber to ship and house building, and other important purposes, to prevent the im¬ 
portation of an inferior species, even though it might be cheaper. But the system wo 
adopted was of a totally different character. We did not attempt to shut out an article 
which, though cheap, was inferior; but committed the twofold absurdity of shutting 
out one that was at once cheap and superior } 

The committee of the House of liOrds observe, in their First Beport on the Foreign 
Trade of the Country^ that “the North American timber is more soft, less durable, and 
every description of it more liable, though in different degrees, to the dry rot, than 
timber of the north of ICuropc. I'lie rcil pine, however, which bears a small jiropor- 
tion to the other descriptions of timber, and the greater jiart of which, though imported 
CaxiaAat is the produce of the U. States, is distinguished from the white pine by 
its greater durability. On the whole, it is stated by one of the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s navy, most distinguished for practical knowledge, experience, and skill, that 
the timber of Canada, both oak and fir, does not possess, for the purpose of ship building, 
more than half the durability of wood of the same description, the produce of the north of 
Europe. The result of its application to other purposes of building is described by 
timber merchants and carpenters to be nearly similar.” — (p. 4.) 

We subjoin the following extracts from the evidence of Sir Robert Scp])ings, the 
commissioner alluded to by the committee, whose great intelligence and experience 
render his opinion of the highest authority : — 

“ Can you state to the coinmittce tlie result of any observations that you or others in his Majesty’s 
servleo have made, on the durability of timber, tho produce of the North American colonies, or timber 
Imported from the north of Europe, applied to the same purposes ? ” — “ About the year 179G, there were 
a certain number of frigates built of tiie fir of the Baltic, and their average durability teas about eigii r 
pears. About the year 1SI2, there were a considerable number of frigates built, also of fir of the growth 
of North America, and their average durability teas not half that time.'* 

“ You have statetl that Canada limber is peculiarly subject to the dry rot, and the dry rot is known to 
have prevailed lately to a great degree in the navy ; has that prevailed principally since the ai)plieation 
of Canada timber to the uses of the navy ? ” — “ 1 believe the navy has Sfiffered very considerably Jrom 
the introduction (if Canada timber, or timbc.T of the growth of North America ; and in consequeneo, fiom 
experience, we have entirely discontinued the use of it, except for deals and masts.” — (p. 56.) 

Mr. Copland, an extensive builder and timber merchant, being asked by the com¬ 
mittee what was his opinion with respect to the comparative qualities of American and 
Baltic timber, answered, — “ The timber of the Baltic in general, speaking of Norway, 
Russian, Prussian, and Swedish timber, is of a very superior quality to that imported 
from America ; the bulk of the latter is very inferior in quality, much softer in its nature, 
not so durable, and very liable to dry rot; indeed, it is not allowed by any professional man 
under government to be used, nor is it ever used in the best buildings in London ; it is 
only speculators that are induced to use it, from the price of it being much lower (in 

* According to the evidence of Mr. J. D. Powles, secretary to tho London Dock Company, ships can 
from Norway, 3 or 4 from Prussia, and 2 from liussia, in a season. — {^Commons' lieport. 
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consequence of its exemption iVom duty) than the Caltlc timber; If you were to lay 
two planks of American timber upon each other, in the course of a twelvemonth they 
would have the dry rot, almost invariably, to a certain extent.” — (p. 56.) And many 
passages to the same effect might be produced, from the evidence of persons of great 
experience in building. 

But though such was the opinion of the best informed parties at the time, and 
though its correctness is in some respects not to be doubted, still there can be nf> 
question that the inferiority of British N. American timber was sot in too strong a 
light in the evidence referred to, and that it is, in fact, better fitted for several im¬ 
portant purposes than Baltic timber. Not only is the red American pine of a very 
superior quality; but the pine and spruce planks of N. Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
especially the latter, are universally preferred for the purposes to which they arc 
applied to all other varieties of timber; and their importation, as is seen from the pre¬ 
vious statements (p. 1305), has increased, notwithstanding the reduction of the discrimi¬ 
nating duty, beyond all precedent. Those circumstances were not, however, known 
to the parties who introduced the discriminating system, which was at the time, 
and for long after, most injurious to the best interests of the U. Kingdom. 

4. Apologies for the discriminating Duty. -2- If any thing ought, more than another, to 
make legislators pause before enacting a restrictive regulation, it is the difficulty of 
receding from it. After it has been enforced for a while, a variety of interests usually 
grow up under its protection, which may be materially injured by its lepeal. All, 
however, that the persons so interested can justly claim, is, that sufficient time, and 
every possible facility, should be aftbrded tlicm to prepare for a change of system. 
Because the interests of a comparatively small portion of the community may he 
injuriously affected by tljc abolition of a regulation ascertained to be inimical to the 
public, is it, therefore, to be contemlcd that we should, at all hazards, continue to 
enforce the regulation we have so unwisely enacted ? To maintain the affirmative, 
would be to give perpetuity to the worst errors and absurdities ; and would be an 


effectual bar to every sort of improvement. No change, even from a bad to a 'mod 
system, should be rashly set about: but when once the expediency of an alteration 
has been clearly established, it ought to be resolutely carried into effect. 

It has been objected to the abolition of the discriminating duties on timber, that it 
would be injurious to Canada and the shipping interest. We believe, however, that 
the injury would not be nearly so great as has been represented ; that it would, in fact, 
be quite inconsiderable. So fur from the lumber trade — or the trade of felling wood, 
sejuaring it, and floating it down the rivers to the shipping ports — being advantageous 
to a colony, it is distinctly and completely tlie reverse. The habits which it gene¬ 
rates are quite subversive of that sober, steady spirit of industry, so essetitiarto a 
settler in a rude country; to such a degree, indeed, is this the case, that lumberers 
have been described as the pests of a colony, “ made and kept vicious by the very trade 
by which they live.”— But, abstracting altogether from the circumstances now alluded 
to, it has been shown, over and over again, that the abolition of the lumber trade would 
materially benefit the real interests of the colonies. It is ludicrous, indeed, seeing that 
not one tree in a hundred is fit for the purposes of being squared for timber, to su2)posc 
that the discontinuance of the trade could be any serious Joss. But the fact is, that 
Avhen trees arc cut down by lumberers, for export as timber, instead of bcinry burnt 
down, so great a growth of brushwood takes place, that it actually costs movelo clear, 
the ground where the lumberers have been, than where they have not been. IMr. 
Ilichards, who was sent out by government to report on the influence of the liimhcr 
trade, represented it as most unfavourable; and observed that, « when time or chance 
shall induce or compel the inhabitants to desist from this employment, agriculture will 
begin to raise its head.” The statements of Captain Moorsom, in his Letters from Nova 
Scotia, are exactly similar. He considers the depression of the timber market, although 
a severe loss to many individuals, a « decided gain to the colony,” from the check it 
has given to the “lumbering mania.”— (p. 53.) 

The statements that have Ijeen made as to the amount of capital expended on saw 
mills, and other fixed works for carrying on the lumber trade, have been singularly ex- 
aggerated. Mr. P. niomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), who had the best means of 
acquiring accurate information on this point, made the following statement with respect 
to It m his speech on the 18th of March, 1831 : —• “ From the means I have had of 
calculating the amount of capital embarked in these saw mills, 1 believe it is about 
300,000/.: I am sure I may say that if 500,000/. were taken as the amount, it would 
be a great deal above rather than under the real value; but after all, this description of 
property is; not to be sacrificed by the arrangements proposed, even if they were 
carried to the fullest extent. 1 am ready at once to admit that the consequence of the 
proposed alteration may be, that it will diminish the exports of timber from Canada to 
England, and affect the productiveness of the capital vested in the mills to which I- 
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bikve referred; but the committee ought not to lose sight of the fact, that though in this 
one branch of industry there will be a great falling off, yet the same amount of labour 
might be applied to much greater advantage on land in the colonies j and the rail,is, 
which will be rendered useless for their original puq)oses, may be converted into useful 
auxiliaries to the agricultural and other pursuits of the colonists; so that the enormous 
losses that have been placed in so frightful a point of view, will, as I have shown, be 
absolutely next to nothing.” 

The fact is, that in so far as the Interests of the colonics are concerned, it is plain they 
will not really lose by the repeal of the differential duties on foreign timber. For 
the quality of their timber being now well ascertained, and the prejudice with which it 
had formerly to contend having subsided, it is found that it is in great part quite able 
successfully to maintain its ground, under a free system, with the timber of the Baltic 
or of anywhere else. 

Had the imports of timber from British N. America fallen off to the extent that was 
■once anticipated from the reduction or repeal of the discriminating duty, it would, no 
doubt, have affected the shipping interest. But it could not, under any circumstances, 
have done this to any very great extent. And it is material, too, to observe, that what¬ 
ever temporary inconvenience the shipping* interest might sustain from the change, its 
future consequences would be singularly advantageous to it. The high price of timber 
employed in the building of ships was then, as it still continues to be, though in a much 
less degree, the heaviest drawback on the British ship-owners; but an equalisation of 
the duties would reduce this price ; and would, consequently, be in so far advanUigcous 
to our shiyi-owners. 

Changes proposed in the Timber Duties in 1831, 1835, 1842, 6^c. — Considering 
the vicious principle on which the duties on limber have been imposed, and their 
pernicious influence, the tenacity with which they were long supported, and the 
little opposition made to them, may well excite surprise. In 1831, Lord Althorp 
moved that the duties on foreign timber should be reduced 6s. a load on the 1st of 
January, 1832; 6s. wore on tlic 1st of January, 1833; and 6s. on the 1st of January, 
1834; making the whole reduction 15**. a load, and leaving a protection in favour 
of Canada timber of 30s. a load. The only real objection to this proposal is, that 
it did not go far enough, that it “ scotched the snake without killing it.” But, moderate 
as it was, it was rejected by a large majority, and the project fell to the ground. 

In 1835 a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the opera¬ 
tion of the duties on timber, agreed to the following resolutions : — 

1. That it iatho opinion of thfs-committcc, that the present moilo of taking the duties on'deals is sus- 
ceptible of improvement, and tliat this committee would recommend tliat a mode be adeptod wliich sliail 
approach more nearly to a payment according to the contents of the deals. 

2. That it is the oplnio!) of this committee, that the difference of duty of 45s., now imposed by law 
upon timber the produce of Europe, as compared witli timber tlio produce of our North American colo¬ 
nies, is too great, and may be reduced. 

3. That It is the opinion of this committee, that, having a due regard to the interests which have been 
created in the British North American colonics by the system hitherto pursued, and to the representa¬ 
tions of the shipping interest, a reduction of the protective duty, not exceeding 155. per load, appears to 
them to be a fair arrangement. 

That it is the opinion of this committee, that such reduction be made, so far as may be consistent 
with the Interest of the revenue, without any augmentation on the duty on colonial timber. 

5. That it is tlie opinion of this committee, that, in any alteration made, such alteration should not 
affect the shipments made in the year 1836. 

6. That it Is the oj)lnion of this committee, tiiat there should be a uniform mode of taking the duty 
on deals througiiout the U. Kingdom. 

But no step was taken to give effect to these resolutions. No private member, 
unless supported by government, could have expected to succeed in an attempt to ac¬ 
complish any material modification of the timber duties; and government, influenced, 
perhaps, by a dread of.the difficulties in the way of such an attempt, *nd not, perhaps, 
having any strong feeling on the subject, did nothing; so that the trade continued on 
its old footing down to 1842 I 

‘ Tlie differential duty of 46s. a load in favour of Canada timber was, however, reduoed, 
by the Tariff Act of the above year, from the 10th of October, 1843, to 24s. a load on 
timber properly so called, and to 30s. on deals. But, though this was a signal im¬ 
provement on ^e previous system, it left much to be de.sired. It was brought about by 
roduci^ig the previous duties on foreign timber from 55s, to 25s. and 32s. the load, and 
the pT^tom duty on British colonial timber from 10s. to Is. and 2s. per load. While, 
however^ “every one must admit that the reduction of the duty on foreign timber was 
most proper, it is not easy to see why any reduction should have been made in the duty 
on Canadian timber. Had it been allowed to remain as it was, or at 10s. a load, the 
discriminating duty in favour of colonial timber would have amounted to 15s. and 22s. 
a load, which certainly was a great deal too much, at the 'same tirpe that there would 
have been comparatively little loss of revenue. The precedent thus set was, how¬ 
ever, farther followed up, in 1847, when the discriminating duty was reduced to 14s. 
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And it has since been farther followed up by the act of 1851, the 14 & 15 c. 62., 
which imposes a duty of 7s. 6d. per load on squared timber, and of 10s. per do. on deals 
and battens, brcHIgbt from foreign countries. If the duty is to bo maintained, this is 
as low as it should be, pj*, perhaps, lower. But there can be no reason why it should 
not, and there are many why it should be extended to colonial timber. Probably, 
indeed, it may be supposed that it had better be repealed. But we beg to dissent from 
this opinion ; though it might be as well, perhaps, to allow ships to be built in bond. 
But except on them the duty, supposing it were extended to Colonial timber, is too 
limited to have any sensible, or, at all events, any prejudicial effect. 

TIN (Ger. Blech, Wehshlech ; Fr. Fer Wane; It. Latta, Banda stagnata; Sp. 
Jfoja de lata ; llus. Blacha, Shest; Arab. Besas; Sans. Trapu and Ranga), a metal 
wliich has a fine white colour like silver; and when fresh, its brilliancy is very great. 
It has a slightly disagreeable taste, and emits a peculiar smell when rubhed,- • Its hard¬ 
ness is between that of gold and lead. Its specific gravity is 7*29. It is very malleable ; 
tin-foil, or tin leaf, is about -j^th part of an inch thick ; and it might be beat out into 
leaves as thin again, if such were required for the purposes of art. In ductility and 
tenacity it is very inferior. A tin wire 0*078 inch in diameter is capable of supporting 
a weight of 34*7 pounds only without breaking. Tin is very flexible, and produces a 
crackling noise when bent. It may be readily alloyed with copper, zinc, &c., forming 
very valuable compounds. —( Thomson's Chemistry.) 

'riie ores of this metal are found in comparatively few places ; the principal, and 
j)Grhaps the only, ones are Cornwall, Galicia, Erzgebirge in Saxony, Bohemia, the 
Malay countries, China, and Banca in Asia. They arc peculiar to primitive rocks, 
generally in granite, either in veins or beds, and are often associated with copper and 
iron pyrites. 

Tin is much used .as a covering to several other motals: iron is tinned, to prevent its rapid oxidation 
■when exposed to air and moisture; and the same process is applied to copper, to avoid the injurious ellects 
to whicij those who arc in the habit of employing cooking utensils made of this metal are always liable, 
'riic solutions of tin in tlie nitric, muriatic, nitro-sulphuric, an<i tartaric acids, are much used m dyeing, 
as giving a degree of permanency and brilliance to several colours, to be obtained by the uso of no other 
motdants with which we are at present acquainted: tin forms the basis of pewter, in the composition of 
wiiich it is alloyed with lead ; wlicn rolled into tiiin sheets, k is called tin-foil, and is applied, with the 
addition of mercury,to cover tlio surfaceof glass, thus forming looking-glasses, mirrors, Xc.; and in com¬ 
bination with sulphur, it constitutes what is called mosaic gold. — iJoyce's Ckem. Min.') 

Tin PI.ATKS, known in Scotland by the namo of white iron, arc applicable to a great variety of 
purposes. They are formed of thin plates of iron dipped into molten tin. Tlie tin not only covers the 
siirlacc of the iron, but f)enetrate8 it completely, anu gives the whole a white colour. It is usual to add 
about 1-U)th of copper to the tin, to prevent it from foimlug too thick a coat upon the iron. — (2V«>w?so>»’s 
Chemistry.) 

The ffemand for tin plates, which has always been considerable, has latterly increased 
with extraordinary rapidity. The declared value of the exports, in 1849, amounted to 
709,788/., of which no less than 442,186/. went to the U. States. In 1850 the value of 
the exports amounted to 928,181/. During the current year the manufacture of plates 
for exportation only will require about 4,000 tons of tin. 

Historical Notices of the British Tin Trade. — The tin mines of Cornwall have been 
worked from a very remote ajra. The voyages of the Thfcnicians to the Cassiterides, or 
tin islands, are mentioned by Herodotus (lib. iii. c. 115.), Diodorus Siculus (lib. iv. 
p. 301. ed. 1604), and Strabo {Geog. Yxh. iii.). Some difference of opinion has, indeed^ 
been entertained as to the particular islaiuls to which the Phoenicians applied the term 
Cassiterides ; l)ut Borlasc (.^ccown/qC the SciUy Islarids, p. 72.), Larchcr ( Hcrodote, tome 
iii. p. 384. ed. 1802), and the ablest critics, agree that they are the Scilly Islands, ami the 
western extremity of Cornwall. After the destruction of Carthage, the British tin trade, 
which was always reckoned of peculiar importance, was carried on by the merchants of 
Marseilles, and s^ibsequently by the Uonians. Besides Britain, Spain furnished the 
ancients with considerable quantities of tin. We have no very preci.se information as to 
the purposes to which they applied thi.s metal. It has been supposed tliat the Phoeni-. 
eiags, so famous for their purple dyes, were acquainted with the use of the solution of tin 
in nitro-muriatic acid in fixing that colour. The best of the ancient mirrors, or .speetda, 
were also made of a mixture of copper and tin; and tin was used in the coating of eopi 
per vessels. — ( Watson's Chemical Essays, vol. iv,) 

In modern times, the tin mines of Cornwall and Devon have been wrought '^rith va¬ 
rious degrees of energy and success. Queen Elizabeth brought over senue German 
miners, by wfiom some of the processes were improved. During the civil wars* tlie mines 
were much neglected. At the commencement of last century, however, the business of 
mining was carried on with renewed vigour ; and from 1720 to 1740 tbe annual produce 
was about 2,100 tons. The produce went on gradually increasing, tiil it amounted in 
the 10 years from 1790 to 1800, to 3,251 tons a year. During the next 15 years the 
produce fell off; and for the 5 yeaps ending with 1815 it was always considerably under 
.3,000 tons a year. But m the last-mentioned year, a considerable increase took place • 
and since 1816, the produce has been, with the exception of 1820, always above 3 000 
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tons a year. The present (1843) average produce of the nuncs may be cfitunatccl a 
above 5,000 tons a year. 


Th« price of British tin, at an average, from 1811 to 1815, inclusive, was about 71, a cwt. Its fall from 
1815 to IH-iO, and its comparative low price since, have been owing to a variety of causes; partly to ilh- 
provements in the art of working the mines, partly to the increased supply of metal obtalneU ft-nm them, 
and jiartly and principally to the competition of the tin of Banca and of the Malay countries. Previously 
to 1814, we had in some measure a monopoly of the market of the world. But since then tho Banca 
mines iiave been wrought with unusual spirit; and their produce lias been so much increased, as not 
only fully to supply the market of China, to which wc formerly exported from 600 to 1,000 tons, but 
to meet us in every Kuropean market Malay tin is now very extensively imported, for warehousing, 
into England, at the same time that large quantities are carried direct to Holland, where tiiere are re¬ 
fining houses ; but, notwithstanding these circumstances, our exports of tin have increased considerably 
of late years. 

Duty on British Tin. — All tin produced in Cornw.all was subject, from a very remote period down to 
1837, to a coinage duty of il. a ton, payable to tho Duke of Cornwall; the tin raised in Ilevonshire was 
subject to a similar duty of 1/. 13.v. 4(i. a ton. This duty produced from 16,000/. to 20,000/. a year; and 
was felt to be a serious grievance, not only from its amount, but from the vexatious regulations under 
which it was collected. Luckily, however, the duty on tin, and all regulations with respoefto its coinage, 
were abolished by 1 2 Viet. c. 120. Compensation was made to the duchy of Cornwall for tl)clo.ss arising 

from this abolition, by settling on its possessors a perpetual annuity equal to the nett average amount of 
the dufies during the 10 years ending with 18.37. 

Tiy, (frtiKNTAJ. (Malay, Tima; Hind. Kalai; .Siamese, Diimk; Burmese, Kye-p'kyu, white copper), 
in commercial language usually called Banca tin. It is found in several provinces of China ; but 
the most extensive and, prolialily, richest tin district in the world, exists in the Malay countries. 
This comprehends the whole of the peninsula, from tho extreme cape to the latitude of 14'-* on its 
westi'rn bide, and to 11'-' on its eastern, and comiuehends several of tho small islands lying in tlic 
route lietwcen tho peninsula and Java, .as far as the latitude of south ; so that the whole of this 
tin district has an extieme length of near 1,200 miles. By far tlie greater number of the mines 
witl|in these limits are as yet unwrouglit and unexplored. It was only in the beginning of last century 
that tlie mines of Banca, the most productive at present worked, wore accidentally diseoviucd. I'lie 
whulc tin of tho Malay countries is the produce of alluvial ores, or what is calleti, in Cornwall, 
“ Stream-work i ’* and from the abundance in which the mineral has been round by the mere washing of 
the soil, no attempt has hitherto been made .at regular mining, or obtaining the ore from its rocky matrix, 
Malay tin, consequent ly, is grain tin, or tin in a very pure state ; that being the species w liicii alluvial oio 
uniformly proilnces. The mines, or rather exc.avations, arc perpendicular pits of from 15 to 25 teet deep ; 
and when the soil and a superstratum of common clay .are removed, tlio bed containing tlie ore, consisting 
ot quartz and granitic gravel, is readied. 'I’lio s.and and gravid are si'paratcd trom the ore by pa'-siiig a 
stream of water through the wliolc'mnterlals. 'J'he ore so obtained is preserved in heaps, and smelteil 
lienodically with charcoal in a blast furnace, 'I'lie mine or pit is kept ch'.ir of water by the ChiiieMi 
wheel. No cattle are used in any part of the process ; human labour being had recourse to tliroiighout 
the whole of its stages. 'I'ho most imperfect |>art of the pr.icess is the smelting. The stream ores of 
Cornwall, which are generally poor, nfibrd from 65 to 75 per cent, of gram tin ; whereas, owing to tho 
Impel h'ctioii of the firocess, from tliose ot Banea not more than 55 or 60 arc usually obtained. The dif¬ 
ference ill the pro(hic<‘ .suggested, a few yearif ago, the practicaliility of sending the ore to England for tho 
pin pose of being srnelteil ; and the experiment was tried ; but our custom.s regulations not allowing tho 
produce to be tioiided and rc'-exporteu without duty, rendered tho seliemo abortive. 

With very trifling exceptions, the whole tin of the Malay islands i.s rnini'd and smelted by riiineso 
.settlers ; and before their .skill and enterprise were applied to its production, the metal seems to have been 
obtained by the inhabitants of the countries which produced it, by |>roce88e.s hardly more skillul tiiaii 
tiiose by which tiie precious metals were piocurcd by tiie native inhabitants of America, prior to tlio 
iiitroiluction of European .skill and machinery. The following estimato has been.given ol tlie annual 
produce of the principal states and place.s producing tin: — 


East coast of the Malay peninsula — 
.tuiik Cf)l<)n « 

0(ii>(la ... 
IVia 

8al.ingore - - . 

Malacca . . - 


PicuU. 

- r>.ono 

- 2,000 

. 5,000 
. 5,<N)0 

- 4,000 


liaiu a 


• .5,non 

- 7,000 

- .T.UOO 

- .' 1,000 
- 3.'),000 


Total 


Piculs 17,000 


Tt)tal - . Piculs 63,000 


Tills can be considered only as a rough estimate; but wo believe it is not far wide of the truth. 
The most considerable port of exportation is Batavia; fioin which there is sent annually, cither directly 
or through orders from the Dutch government or the authorities at Banc.a, ‘2,t)(l() tons. From Prim o 
of Wales Island there is also a consideraide quantity exported ; and a sm.aller one direct to Chin.i in junks, 
from several of tho native ports on the eastern shore of the Malay peninsula. The great marts for the con¬ 
sumption of tin are ( hina, Ilindostan, and the continent of Europe. I’he quality of the different descrip- 
fforis of Malay tin, although there may be some iiicoiisideralile difference in tho quality of the original 
on s, seems to be derived chiefly from tho greater or less skill with which the process of smelting is con¬ 
ducted ; and this, again, necessarily depends upon the extent of capital and goodness of the machinery 
emnloyed. The mining operations of Banca have long been conducted upon a larger gc.ale, and with more 
skill, than in any other of the Malay countries ; and, consequently, tho metal produced in this island is 
superior by from It) to 12 per cent.; in the market of Canton it is called “ old tin,” in contradistinction 
to “ new tin,” the produce of tho other Malay countries. Next, in jioint of quality, to the produce of 
Banca, are those of Tringanu and Singkep, which .are not more than 5 per cent, inferior to it. The tin of 
the state of Pera, a considerable part of which is produced by the natives themselves, without Chinese 
assistance, is the worst, and usually about 1.5 per cent, below that of Banca. Tho native tin of China it 10 

f icr cent, inferior to that of Banca, and is probably block tin, like the greater part of that of Cornwall; and, 
Ike it, the produce of regular mining oper.ations, ami not alluvial. The produce of the Chinese mines Is 
said of late years to havegre.atly decreased ; probably owing to the great increase which has recently taken 
place In the produce of the Malay countries, and the cheapness and abundance with which it finds Its w.ay 
to China. It should be added, that of late years, and chlefiy owing to the very low price and abundance of 
German spelter (zinc) in the Indian market, this commodity has occasionally been fraudulently mixed 
with tin. The Chinese brokers of Canton, however, are sufficiently expert to detect the adulteration ; and 
it Is believed that tills discreditable practice has lately ceased. 

The price of tin, taking tho market of Singapore as the standard, has fluctuated of late years from 14 to 
20 Spanish dollars wr picul j equal, at tho exchange of 4s. per dollar, to 47s. and 67s. per cwt. At an 

average of these prms, the annual value of the whole Mahay tin will be about 240,000/. per annum._ 

{CrmrJ^ird's History of the Indian Archipelago; Dr. Hor^dd's MS. Statistical View qf the Island of 
Banca; Sii^^apore Chronicle; Canton Register, S[c.) 

TOBACCO (Da. Tobak; Du. Tabak; Fr. Tabtxc; Ger. Tahack; It. Tabftcco; 
Pol. Tobaka : llu3. Tabak; Sp. TxJtbaco; Arab. Dujjerbhftng; Hind. TumhSiku; Malay, 
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TamhrScon), the dried leaves of the Nicotiana Tahacumt a plant indigenous to America, 
hut wliicli succeeds very well, and is extensively cultivated, in most parts of the Old 
World. The recent leaves possess very little odour or taste; but when dried, their 
odour is strong, narcotic, and somewhat foetid; their taste bitter and extremely acrid. 
Wlicn well cured, they are of a yellowish green colour. When distilled, they yield an 
essential oil, on which their virtue depends, and which is said to be a virulent poison, 
'riie leaves are used in various ways; being chewed, smoked, and ground and manufac¬ 
tured into snufF. It is in the last mentioned form that tobacco is principally used in 
(Jreat Britain ; and, though the contrary has been often asserted, its use does not seem 
to be productive of any perceptible bad consequence. 

1. Historical Sketch of Ihbacco. — The taste for tobacco, though apparently adminis¬ 
tering only to a frivolous gratification, has given birth to a most extensive commerce, 
and been a powerful spur to industry. Being a native of the New World, its 
introduction into Europe dates only from the early part of the 16th century. Seeds of 
the plant were sent, in 1560, from Portugal, to Catherine dc’ Medici, by Jean Nicot, the 
b'rench ambassador in that country, from whom it has received its botanical name. The 
notion, at one time so general, that the .specific appellation tobacco was derived from 
its Iiaving been imported from Tobago, is now universally admitted to be without 
foundation. Humboldt has shown, that tobacco was the term used in the Haytian 
language to designate the pipe, or instrument made use of by the natives in smoking 
the herb; and the term, having been transferred by the Spaniards from the pipe to the 
lierb itself, has been adopted by the other nations of the ancient world. — (Essai Eo- 
Iiii(/ue sur la Nouvelle Espayne, vol. iii. p. 50. 2d. edit.) Tobacco is believed to have 
been first introduced into England by the settlers who returned, in 1586, from the colony 
which if. had been attempted to found in Virginia, under the auspices of Sir Walter 
Baleigl), in the preceding year. Harriott, who accompanied this expedition, gives, in 
his description of Virginia, an account of the tobacco plant, and of the manner in which 
it was used by the natives ; adding, that the English, during the time they were in Vir¬ 
ginia, and since their return home, were accustomed to smoke it after the fashion of the 
Indians, “ and found many rare and wonderful experiments of the virtue thereof.” — 
link}apt^ vol. i. p. 75.) 

Raleigh, and other young men of fashion, having adopted the practice of smoking,^ 
it spread amongst the English ; as it had previously spread amongst the Spaniards, 
Rortuguese, I'rench, and other Continental nations. But it made its greatest jirogrcss 
in this country after the foundation of the colony at James I'own in Virginia, in 
1607. The soil of the colony being found particularly well fitted for the culture of 
tobacco, considerable quantities were raised and sent home; and the numerous indi¬ 
viduals interested in the colony contributed to introduce that taste for it which was 
dilfused amongst all classes with astonishing rapidity. 

James I. attempted, by repeated proclamations and publications, .some of tlicm 
couched In very strong terms, to restrain the use of tobacco. But his clForts had very 
little effect; and the settlers in Virginia continued to experience a more rapidly in- 
creasing and better demand for tobacco than for any other ))roduct of the colony. 

During the earlier part of the reign of Charles I,, the trade in tobacco was mono¬ 
polised by the Crown, 'riiis monopoly was not, however, of long continuance, and 
totally ceased at the breaking out of the civil war. 

Tobacco plapts had been early introduced into England, and were found to answer 
remarkably well. Their cultivation was, indeed,, prohibited by James, and afterwards 
by Charles, but apparently without effect. At length, however, the growing con¬ 
sumption of tobacco having excited the attention of the government financiers, it was 
seen that, by imposing a duty on its importation, a considerable revenue might be raised ; 
but that, were it allowed to be freely cultivated at home, it would be very difficult to 
collect a duty upon it. In J643, the Lords and Commons imposed a moderate duty, 
for the sake of revenue, on plantation tobacco; but instead of directly prohibiting the 
use of native tobacco, they burdened it with such a duty as, it was supposed, would 
occasion its culture to be abandoned. Tire facility, however, with which the duty was 
evaded, soon satisfied the republican leaders that more vigorous measures were required 
to stop its cultivation, and consequently to render its importation a source of revenue. 
Hence, in 1652, an act was passed, prohibiting the growth of tobacco in England, and 
appointing commissioners to see its provisions carried into effect. This act was con¬ 
firmed at the Restoration, by the act Charles 2. c. 34., which ordered that all tobacco 
plantations should be destroyed. These measures were believed, at the time, to have 
been principally brought about by the solicitations of the planters ; bjjt their real inten¬ 
tion was uot so much to conciliate or benefit the latter, as to facilitate the collection of 
a revenue from tobacco; and, considered in this point of view, their policy seems quite 
unexceptionable. 

'I'his act did not, however, extend to Ireland; and of late years, the cultivation of 
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tobacco made considerable progress in the country. Had this been allowed to continue, 
there can be no question that, in a few years, the revenue from tobacco, amounting to 
about 4,500,0001. a year, would have been most materially diminished ; for it would be 
quite visionary to suppose that any plan could have been devised for collecting a duty 
even of 100 per cent, upon tobacco — (sec post) — supposing it to have been generally 
cultivated in Ireland. No one, therefore, can question the wisdom of the act prohibiting 
its growth in that country, and the rigorous enforcement of its provisions. Any ad¬ 
vantage Ireland might have gained by its cultivation, would have been but a poor 
compensation for the sacrifice of revenue it must have occasioned. 

In some countries, as England, tobacco is principally, perhaps, used in the form of 
snufF; in others it is principally chewed; but, in one form or other, it is every wliero 
made use of. So early as 1624, Pope Urban VIII. issued a bull, excommunicating 
tliose who smoked in churches ! The practice of smoking was at one time exceedingly 
prevalent in this country ; but during the reign of George III. it was well nigh super¬ 
seded, at least amongst the higher and middle classes, by the practice of snuH-taking. 
Latterly, however, smoking has been extensively revived, though it is yet far from being 
so generally practised as formerly. ‘‘ 

We quote the following statement as to the universality of the use of tobacco from a 
learned paper on its “ introduction and Use,” in the 22d volume (p. 142.) of the 
Asiatic Journal: —“ In Spain, France, and Germany, in Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Ilussia, the practice of smoking tobacco prevails amongst the rich and poor, the 
learned and the gay. In the United States of Aitierica, smoking is often carried to an 
excess. It is not uncommon for boys to have a pipe or cigar in the mouth during the 
greatest part of the day. The death of a child is not unfrcquently recorded in American 
newspapers, with the following remark subjoined ; —* supposed to be occasioned by ex¬ 
cessive smoking.’ If we pass to the East we shall find the practice almost universal, 
in Turkey, the pipe is perpetually in tlje mouth; and the most solemn conferences are 
generally concluded with a friendly pipe, employed like the ca/wme^ e/ppare .amongst the 
Indhuis. In the East Indies, not merely all classes, but both sexes, inhale the fragrant 
steam; the only distinction .among them consisting in the shape of the instrument em¬ 
ployed, and the species of the herb smoked. In China, the habit equally prevails ; and 
a,modern traveller in that country (Barrow) states, that every Chinese female, from the 
age of 8 or 9 years, wears, as an appendage to her dress, a small silken purse or pocket 
to hold tobacco, and a i)ipe, with the use of which many of them are not unacquainted 
at this tender age. This prevalence of the practice, at an early period, amongst the 
Chinese, is appealed to by M. Pallas as an evidence that ‘ in Asia, and especially in 
China, the use of tobacco for smoking is more ancient than the discovery of the New 
World.’ He adds — ‘ Among the Chinese, and amongst the Mongol tribes who had 
the most intercourse with them, the custom o^ smoking is so general, so fretjuent, 
and has become so indispensable a luxury; the tobacco purse affixed to their belt so 
necessary an article of dress; the form of the pipes, from which the Dutch seem to 
have taken the model of theirs, so original; and, lastly, the preparation of the yellow 
le.aves,*which are merely rubbed to pieces and then put into the pipe, so peculiar; that 
they could not possibly derive all this from Amcric.a by way of Europe ; especially 
as India, where the practice of smoking is not so general, intervenes between Persia 
and China.’ ” 

This, however, is a very doubtful proposition. It seems sufficiently established that 
the tobacco plant was first brought from Brazil to India about the year 1617 ; and it is 
most probable that it was thence carried to Siam, China, and other Eastern countries. 
'Hie names given to it in all the languages of the East are obviously, of European, or 
rather American, origin; a fact which seems completely to negative the idea of its being 
indigenous to the East. 

Sources of Supply. Importation into Great llritain. >— Tohiicco is now very exten¬ 
sively cultivated in France and. other European countries, in the Levant, and in India; 
but the tobacco of the U. States is still very generally admitted to be decidedly su¬ 
perior to most others. It is much higher fl.avourcd than the tobacco of Europe; a 
superiority attributable in some degree, perhaps, to adifficrent mode cf treatment; but 
far more, it is believed, to differences of soil and climate. 

Previously to the American war, our supplies of tob.jcco were almost entirely derived 
from Virginia and Maryland ; and they are still principally imported from these states ; 
of 35,166.358 lbs, of unmanufactured tobacco imported in 1850, no fewer than 
30,173,444 lbs. came from the U. States. Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, has 
given a very unfa^urable view of the effects of the tobacco culture. It was, indeed, 
well known to be a crop that speedily exhausted all but the very best lands; and in 
addition to this, Mr. J. says that “it is a culture productive of infinite wretchedness. 
Tliose employed in it are in a etintinued state of cxettion, beyond the powers of 
nature to support. Little food of any kind is raised by them ; so tliat the men and 
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anlinalB on tliese farms arc badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoverished.”—(Engliisli 
cd. p. 278.) 

Tobacco is extensively cultivated in Mexico, but only for home consumption. It 
might prol)ably, however, were it not for the restrictions under which it is placed, form 
a considerable article of export from that country. Under the Spanish government, the 
tobacco monopoly was one of the principal sources of revenue ; yielding from 4,000,000 
to 4,500,000 dollars, exclusive of the expenses of administration, amounting to about 
800,000 dollars. No tobacco was allowed to be cultivated, except in a few specified 
places. Commissioners, or guardas de /a&aco,, were appointed, whose duty it w as to take 
care that all tobacco plantations without the privileged districts should be destroyetl. 
The government fixed the price at which the cultivators of tobacco were obliged to .sell 
it to its agents. The sale of the manufactured tobacco was farmed out; and cigars were 
not allowed to be sold, except at the royal estancos. No one was allow'ed to use cigars of 
Ills own manufacture. This oppressive monopoly was established in 1764. It has been 
continued, from the difBcidty of supplying the revenue which it produces, by the revolu¬ 
tionary governments.— {ITumholdt, Nouvelle JEspagne^ iii. 49.; Poinsett's JSotes on Mexico, 
note 116. Loud, ed.) In France, Spain, Austria, and some other countries, the trade-in 
^tobacco is monopolised by their respective governments, and yields alarge revenue, 

Cuba is celebrated for its tobacco, particularly its cigars. These consist of the leaves, 
formed into small rolls, for the purpose of smoking. Formerly their importation into 
this country w'as prohibited; but they may now be imported on paying the exorbitant 
duty of 9«. per lb. Havannab cigars are usually reckoned the best. Previously to 
1820, the cultivation and .sale of tobacco were subjected to the same sort of monopoly 
in Cuba as in IVXexico; but, at the period referred to, the trade was thrown open. In 
consc(|uence of the freedom thus given to the business, the production and exportation 
of tobacco are both rapidly increasing, though hardly, i)erhaps, so much as might 
have been expected; the culture of sugar and coffee being for a while reckoned 
more profital)le ; that, however, is no longer the case. In 1849, the tobacco and cigars 
exported from Cuba amounted to 6,275,000 lbs. * 

Consumption of Duty-paid Tobacco in the U. Kingdom, — It appears from tlic fol¬ 
lowing account, which is not elsewhere to he met with, that the consumption of duty- 
paid tobacco in Great Britain has increased from about 8,000,000 lbs. in 1789, to 
28,944,968 lbs. in 1852; the duty baviiig fluctuated during the same period from 
1«. ‘3d, to 4 j?. and 3s, 1 ^<7. (3s. + 5 per cent.) per lb. There are, how’cver, good 
grounds for thinking that the consumption would luive been much greater, perhaps 
doubled or thereby, had tlie duty continued at Is. 3d. per lb. The subjoined table 
shows that during the 3 years ending with 1797, when the dtity in Ireland was 8d. per 
lb., tile annual average consumption of duty-paid tobacco, in that part of tl-e U. K., was 
7,455,221 lbs. And the poindation having increased in the interval from about 4 to 6.^ 
millions, the fair presumption is, bad the duty continued the same, that the consumption 
of tobacco would have increased in the same proportion, or have risen from 7,455,COO lbs, 
a-year to above 11,000,000 lbs. But, instead of this, the average annual consumption 
during the 3 years ending with 1852 has only been 4,511,606 lbs., ora little more than a 
third part of what it might, under the supposed circumstances, have been reasonably 
expected to be. But the inference thence arising as to the influence of the duty is not, 
after all, quite so conclusive as it would appear to be from tliis statement. Fijr it is 
next tti certain that at the first mentioned period duty-paid tobacco would be exten¬ 
sively smuggled from Ireland into England, where the duty was lid. jier lb. heavier; 
and since the equalisation of the duty between the two countries it is probable that 
some considerable portion of the tobacco used in Ireland, and carried thither by tlte 
cross-channel trade, has already paid duty in this country. Apart, liowcver, from all 
considerations of this sort, there can be no manner of doubt that the consumption both 
in Britain and Ireland would be very largely increased by reducing the duty to Is. Gd, 
or Is. per lb. 

Smuggling, — The price of tobacco in bond varies from ,3d. and 4d. to Gd., 8d., and 
lOrf per lb. ; so that the duty of 3s. amounts to l,2cfo per cent, on the inferior, and to 
360 per cent, on the superior qualitie.s. But, though quite excessive, this is one of 
those articles on which a high duty is least objectionable. It is true that the more 
the wants and desires of man are multiplied the more industrious he becomes ; but 
tobacco is at once a filthy and an oflensive luxury, and, with the exception of ardent 
spirits, there is hardly any article on which the money of the poor had not better 
he expended. The only good objection to the duty is the stimulus which it gives 
to smuggling and adulteration. In every other respect it is unet^ptionablc. The 
establishment of the coast-guard has, however, materially obstructed (he clandestine im¬ 
portation of tohacco» though it is still .said that it is introduced in considerable quan- 
titles. But no effectual check has been or can be given to adulteration so long as 
the present duty is maintained. At the same time it would be quite useless to at¬ 
tempt to do.il with an evil of this sort except by very decisivo tneasurea. Nothing less, wo apprehenti, 
than a reduction of tiie duty from 3a. to la, 6d., or rather la, per lb., would bo of any material service 
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in checking illegal practices. And as A reduction to this extent \rould certainly be attended with great 
loss of revenue, the question of the tobacco duties may properly enough be deferred to a more con¬ 
venient opportunity. 'When, however, the duties on tea, sugar, and other necessaries have been fartlier 
reduced or repealed, and wiicn we have a considerable surplus revenue, we may proceed to put tiio 
tobacco iluty on a diflTerent footing. We subjoin an 

Account of the Quantities of Tobacco and Cigars retained for Consumption in each Division of tlie U 
Kingdom in 1852, and of the Gross Amount of Duty accruing on the same. 



1 Quantiticaentered fur Home Consumption. 

j Revonoe. j 

T ob.ieco 
unin.anu- 
factured. 

Manu- 

fai-uircd, 

and 

Cigars. 

Snuff. 

Total. 

Tobacco 
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Tobacco 
Manufactured, 
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Smiff. 
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Kn|;land 

Siotbiud 

Ireland 

U. Kingdom 
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21,6.57,800 

2,23.5,439 

4,467,069 

Ihs. 
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3,36,5 
6,48*2 

lbs. 
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10 

7 

lbs. 

21,817,781 
2,2.56,814 1 
4,174,168' 

£ ' 

3,411,107 17 8 
361,766 16 4 
70.5,658 3 1 

£ 

89,404 18 9 
1,.590 7 2 

3,06*2 14 5 

£ 

.5.5 8 6 

3 1 1 

2 2 7 

£ 

3,600,668 4 10 
363,.5(;0 4 7 

706,723 0 1 

1 ‘28,368,908 ] i99.65.5_J 

192 '28,568,753] 

4,460,6.52 17 1 J 

91,148 0 4 

60 12_L 

4,660,741 9 6 


Aceount of the Quantities of unmanufactured Tobacco retained for Home Consumption, the Rates ol 
Duty thereon, uiul tiie Total Nett Produce of the Duties in Great Britain and Ireland, from 178D to 
1H.52, liotli hiclubive. 
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of Customs and 
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Total Rate.s of Duty per Lb. on 
unmanufactured Tobacco. 
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Of the Domi- 
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iiptiun. 


Oftlie 

Uiiind 
8iatf?ii. 

I 

.5.», 9rf. 

24. 9d. 

Of the nniish Vos- 
!,ei»bions In America. 
24. 9d. 


From all Parts. 
3«. & 6 per cent. 


2,51'>.01.5 
1,767,.5.81 
.5,.56H,8.57 
9.1 '0,211 
7,871,100 
6.015.790 
8,41.5.656 
1,894,121 
6,876,172 
6,7.57,276 

6.. 559.764 

6.. 527.512 
.5,278,511 
•5.785,487 
4,1.58,791 
6,t)S-2,ls6 
1,551,010 
5,8 17,416 
6,407,662 
6,221,616 
6,4.5,5,021 
6,896,702 
5,944,817 
4,869,504 
4,748.206 
4,7.52,085 
4.778,169 
4.191,011 
3,166,862 

2.. 5.52.198 
‘2.614,964 
■5,50'1,07 2 
.5,646,126 


3.898,617 

4,041,172 

4,01.5,916 

4.1*26,296 

4.1*22,78.5 

1,18.5,823 

4,312,676 

4.. 5.5*2,141 
4,716,582 
4,876,‘299 
6.015,098 
5,t>78,.530 
.5,105.4.56 
5,‘2<»2,764 

6.. 555.813 
.5,175,‘293 


5,400,286 

5,265,7.50 

6.579,234 

6,871,888 

6,049,691 

.5,101,1.59 

5,138,314 

4,737,867 

4.604.083 

4,4.57,137 

4.47.5,600 


Nett Revenue 
of t^ustuins and 
KxLise. 


1*28,701 8 4 

133,105 18 10 
117,4*21) 0 2 

80,603 4 6 

1*2.5,84 4 17 1 

193,168 10 7 
21.5,710 9 O 

186,7.59 10 0 
i(!<-7,7'2J 16 4 

21.5,317 1*2 7 

‘288,0*28 4 9 
.527,916 9 O 
•286,482 G 4 
.509,738 9 2 
265,9)4 3 4 
3I4,t)07 6 8 
.502,316 8 1 

360,86 7 6 4 

.516,417 1 3 
4'».5,073 .5 8 
'161,278 10 11 
441.198 5 O 
662,082 9 9 

697,897 9 11 
746,006 5 2 
653,708 12 11 
710,270 13 J 
7.5l»,5lO 7 6 
767,316 8 3 

661,185 9 1 

611,98!) 6 7 

516,116 2 6 
.6*22,168 6 9 
664,010 7 4 

730,607 12 8 


680,803 11 0 

603,0.57 18 0 

.596,68,5 4 3 

613,510 15 6 

611,*J77 16 5 

6*26,181 17 6 
6.5'2,0C6 5 8 
680,8*27 9 2 

707,313 11 0 

7*27.199 0 9 
757,860 9 0 

762,493 8 6 

766,084 1 6 

782,100 7 11 
8*29,699 1 3 

863,481 7 3 


852,296 10 8 
830,786 17 0 
880,009 I 2 
9*27,169 17 6 
9.59,668 3 3 
80.5,215 6 9 
811,524 0 1 
748,959 15 2 
7*27,114 16 11 
704,257 0 8 
7 06,616 A 2 


Total Bates of Duty 
per II). on unii)Hnii- 
factured 'I'ubaceo. 


Is. Irish currency. 


(111 to. 
ditto. 


Is. 710ths Iter lli. 
md 34. per 100 lbs. 

l4. 5d. Bril, currency, 


24. 2d. 1.5-‘20ths ditto 
24. 8d. 3-16ths ditto, 
54. id. ditto. 


l4. 


ditto. 
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per lb. 

VirKbila, leaf 

— siript 
Kentucky, leaf 

— strlpt 


- {*x;ices of Tobacco in Bond in London, November, 1853. 

* d. •. a. ( 


- 0 .14 to 0 

- 0 5t.J — 0 . 

- 0 8 — 0 11 

- 0 3J — O 7 

.08 — 0 10 


Neirrobead 
Columbian leaf • 

Havana 

Havana cigars, hd. duty, l)». 


t. d. 

. 0 f> 

- 0 31 
. 1 0 

- 7 O 


*. d. 

to 1 >» 

— 1 « 

— A 0 

- U 0 


Reeulations as to Importation. — These are embodied In the Customs Consolidation Act, the 16 & 17 
Viet, c. 107. § 44. as follows, \\t. — 

Not to be imported .—Tobacco stalks stripped from the leaf, tvhethcr manufactured or not, and tobacco 
stalk flour. 

Not to be imported except under the following Conditions —Tobacco and stiuflT from the East Indies, and 
tob.icco from the Turkish dominions, including Eg>pt, unless direct from any of tiiose places m packages 
containing not less than 100 lbs. nett weight each. 

Negrohead tobacco, and also snnft’beiiig the produce of the U. States of America, unless in hbds., casks, 
chests, or cases containing not less than 200lbs. nett weight each, or unless direct from the said U. Slates 
in packages confining not less than 150 lbs. nett weight each. 

Tobacco from Malta, and tobacco the produce of Porto llico, Mexico, South Amorica. St. Domingo, 
Cuba, tlie Britisli possessions in America and the West coast of Afric.n, unless in hhds., ca8k.s, chests, 
or ca.se8 containing not loss than 200 lbs. nett weight each, or unless direct from those places or from the 
U. States of America in packages containing not less than 80 His. nett weight each. 

Tobacco and snnfT, the produce of the Philippine Islands, unless in hhds.. casks, chests, or cases con- 
t,aining not less than 200 lbs. nett weight each, or unless such tobacco or snuff be from Manilla direct, in 
bales or packages containmg not less than 200 lbs. nett weight each. 

Tobacco and snuff, of or from any country or place not before enumerated, unless in hhds., casks, 
chests, or cases containing not less th.an 200 lbs nett %veight each. 

Cigars, unless in packages containing not less than 100 lbs. nett weight each. 

Cig.irillos or cig.iretto.s, unless in packages containing not less than 75 lbs. nett wefKht each. 

Tobacco, not being cigars, cigarillos, or cigarettes, and snuff, separated or divided in tiny manner 
within any p.acknge in which the same may by the foregoing table be imported, except tobacco from the 
dominions of the Turkish empire, or from Egypt In outer packages containing not less than 100 lbs. nett 
weight eacli. 

Tobacco, snuff, cigars, cigarillos, or cigarettos of any kind, or from any country or place whatever, 
whetlior herein-before enumerated .as especially restricted or not, unles.s in shi|)8of not less than 120 tons 
burden, and into sneh ports only as are or may be approvcil of by the CoiTimi.ssioner8 of Customs. 

The ports which are at present (I8'i3) authori.sed to Import tobacco and snuff are London, Liver- 
j)(,ol, Bristol, I.anca.stcr, Cowes, rnhnouth, 'VVhiteliaven, Hull, (iiasgow, Fort Glasgow, Greenock, 
Aberdeen, Leith, Newcastle, Plymouth, Southampton, Preston, Swansea, Belfast, Cork, Drogheda, 
Dulilin, (Ldw.ay, I/imerick, Londonderry, Newry, Sligo, Waterford, and Wexford. A rent oi four 
shillings is charged upon every hogshead, cask, chest, or caseof tobacco, warehoused in every warehouse 
provided by the Crown ; 2s. being paid immediately upon depositing tiie tobacco in the w'arehonse, and 
2.S-. more before tlie tobacco is taken out for home consum))tion, or exportation : it may remain for five 
years in the warehouse witliout any additional charge for rent. No abatement is made Irom the tobacco 
duties on account of damage. The duty is to be charged on the quantity found on delivery Tlie. allow¬ 
ance of duty-free tobacco for each sailor on board her Majesty’s navy, and for each soldier on lorcign 
service, is fixed at 2 lbs. per lunar month. 


'I’ON, an English weight containing ‘iO cwt. 

TONNAGE, in commercial navigation, the number of tons biirtien tliat a .ship will 
carry. 

The mode in which the tonnage of British ship.s was formerly ascertained may he 
seen in the Registry Act, 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. §§ 16. and 17. 'Ehis mode, however, 
led to very inaccurate conclusions ; and as most shipping charges depend on the tonnage, 
it occasioned the building of slilp.s of an improper form for the purposes of navigation, 
in order that, by measuring le.ss than their real burden, they might evade part of the 
duties. It was, therefore, long felt to be desirable that .some change should be made 
in the jilan of measuring ships ; but the practical obstacles in the way of the change 
were greater than miglit have been supjio.sed. 'i'he accurate estimation of the tonnage 
of a sliip is a ditlicult problem ; and it is indispensable that any system to be adopted 
in practice be not very complex ; for if so, it will cither be wholly inapplicable, or it 
will be sure to be incorrectly ajiplied. At best, therefore, only an approximative 
measurement can be obtained. A committee of .scientific and practical gentlemen 
having been appointed in 1834 to consider the subject, a bill was introduced into par¬ 
liament, at their recommendation, embodying a plauTor the more correct measurement 
of ships, and was subseipieutly ])as.sed into a law, the 5 8c 6 Will. 4. c. 5G. 'I'lie rules 
it lays down arc not so simple or ca.sily applied as those that were previously used ; but 
tliey give the tonnage of all ships, however built, with tolerable accuracy, and conseijucntly 
take away the temptation, that till then existed, to build ships of such a form that they 
might measure less than their true burden. The existing regulations, in regard to tlie 
determination of the tonnage, are embodied in the following clauses of the registry act, 
the 8 & 9 Viet. c. 89. 


The Rule by which Tonnage qf Vessels is to he ascertained. — From and after the commencement of tiiis 
act the tonnage of every ship or vessel required by law to be registered shall, previous to lier being 
registered, be measured and ascertained while her hold is clear, and according to the following rule ; viz. 
divide the length of the upper deck between the after part of the stem and the lore part of the stern-post 
into 6 equal parts. Depths : at tbc foremost, the middle, and the aftermost of those poinu- of division, 
measure in feet and decimal parts of a foot the depths from the under side of the upper deck to the 
ceiling at the limber str.ak^ in the case of a break in tlie upper deck tlie depths are to be measured from 
a line stretched in .a coutmuation of the deck. Breadths ; divide each of those 3 depths Into 5 equal 
parts, and measuro the inside breadths at the following points; viz. at I-5th and at 4-6tt»s from 
the upper deck of the foremost and aftermost depths, and at 2-5th8 and 4.5th8 from the upper deck of the 
midship depth. Length ; at ^ the midship depth measure the length of the vessel from the after part 
of the stein to the fore part of the stern-post; then to twice the midsliip depth add the foremost and the 
aftermost depths for the sum of tlie depths ; add together the upper and lower breadths at the foremost 
division, 3 times the upper breadth and the lower brewlth at the midship division, and tlie upper and twice 
the lowor breadth at tJio after division, for the sum of the breadths ; then multiply tlie sum qf the depths 
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by tho Etini of Uie breadths, and till* product bv the length, and divide the final product by 3,500, which 
will give the numlier of tons for register. If tne vessel have a poop or half deck or a break in the upiier 
tleck, measure tbe inside mean length, breadth, and height of such part thereof as may be included wilhin 
tiio bulkhead; multiply these 3 measurements together, and dividing the. product by 92'4, the (piotieiit 
v^ ill be tJie number of tons to be added to tlio result as above found. In order to ascertain the tonnage of 
open vessels tbe depths are to be measured from the upper edge of the upper strake.*-^ § IG. 

Mode ascertaining Tonnage nf Steam Vessels — In cacli of the several rules lierein-betore prescribed 
when aj)plied for the purpose of ascertaining tbe tonnage of any ship or vessel propelled by steam, tbe 
tonnage due to the cubical contents of the engine room shall be deducted from the total tonnage of tiio 
vessel as determined by either of the rules aforesaid, and the remainder shall be deemed the true register 
tonnage of the said ship or vessel; the tonnage due to the cubical contents of the engine room shall he 
determined in the following manner; viz. measure the inside length of the engine room in 
feet and decimal parts ot afoot from the foremost to the aftermost bulkhead, thru multiply the said 
leiigtl) by the depth of the ship or vessel at the midship division as aforesaid, and the product by tlie 
inside breadth at the same division at 2-.5ths of tbe depth from the deck, taken as aforesaid, and divide 
the last product by 92 4, and the quotient shall be deemed the tonnage due to the cubical contents of the 
engine room—^17. 

Length and Cubical Contents qf Engine Room to be set forth in Description qf Steam Vessel. — Tlio 
tonnage due to the cubical contents of tlie engine room, and also the length of the engine room, shall bo 
set forth In the certificate of registry as part ofthodc-sciiptionof the ship or vessel, and any alteration ofsucli 
tonnage due to the cubical contents of the engine room, or of such length of the engine room after registry, 
shall be deemed to be an alteration requiring registry dc novo within the meaning of this act.— ^ IS. 

Rule for measuring Ships with Cargoes on board. — Tor the purpose of ascertaining the tonnage of all 
such ships as there shall be occasion to measure while their cargoes are on board, the following rule 
shall be observed, and is hereby established; viz. measure first the length on the upper deck 
between the after part of the stem and the fore part of the stern-post; 2dly, the inside breadth on the 
under side of the upper deck at the middle point of tlie length; and, 3dly, the depth from the under side 
of the upper deck down the pump wi ll to the skin; multiply these 3 dimensions together, and divide the 

f iroduct by 130, and the quotient will be the amouiit of the register tonnages of such ships; if the vessel 
lave a poop or half deck or a break in the upper deck, measure the inside mean lenglli, brcjidtli, and 
height of such part thereof as niav be included within the bulkhead, multiply these 3 measuriunouts 
together, and, dividing the product by 92 and 4-l()tlis, the quotient will be the number of tons to bcaddeil 
to the result above found.— ^ 19. • 

Amount registe7'ed Tonnage to he carved on Main Beam, — The true amount of the register tonnage 
of every ship or vessel required by law to be registered, ascertained according to the rule by this act 
established, shall be deeply carved or cut in figures at least 3 inches in length on the main beam of cveiy 
such ship or vessel prior to her being registered—§ 20. 

I^ot to aitcr Tonnage qf Vessels alreadt/registered —Nothing herein contained shall extend to aller 
the present measure of tonnage of any ship or vessel which shall have been registered prior to the coni- 
menceinent of this act, unless lu cases where the owners of any such ships shall requite to have their 
tonnage established according to tlie rule iierciu-liefore provided, or unless there sliall be occasion lo have 
any such siilp admeasured again on account ol any alteration wliieh shall have been made- in tlie loim or 
burden of the same, in wliicli eases only such ships shall be re-admeasured according to tlio said lule, and 
tlieir tunuuge registered acootdiiiglj-—§ 21. 

I'annagc when so ascertatned to be ever ajtcr deemed the Tonnage —'Whrneverihe tonnage of any ship 
or vessel shall liave been ascertained according to tlie rules herein preseribed, sucli account of tonnage 
shall ever after bo deemed tlie tonnage of such slilp or vessel, and sliall he repealed in every subsequeiit 
registry of such ship or vessel, unless it shall happen that any alteration has been made in the form and 
burden of such siiip or vessel, or it sliall bo discovered that the touiiuge of such ship or vessel hud heeu 
erroneously taken and computed. — ^ 22. 

TOOLS AND MACHINES. Untler this designation arc comprised all sorts of in¬ 
struments employed to assist in the performance of any undertaking, from the rudest and 
simplest to the most improved and complex. But \vc only mention them here for the 
purpose of making one or two remarks on the restrictions to which the trade in them 
has been subjected. 

Importation and Ea'portatlon of Tools and Machines. —Tools and machines being in¬ 
struments of production, it is obviously of the utmost importance that tlicy should he as 
much improved as possible ; and hence the expediency of allowing their free inijmrtation. 
Their exclusion, or the exclusion of the articles of which tliey are made, wouhl obviously 
lay every branch of industry carried on in a nation less advanced than others in their 
manufacture, under the most serious disadvantages. And supposing the irapleTneuts it 
employed to he sujierior to those of other countries when the exclusion took place, the 
absence of foreign comjictition, and of the cimilatlon which it inspires, would most pro¬ 
bably, ill a very short time, occasion the loss of this superiority. The injury arising 
from the prohibition of most other articlc.s is comparatively limited, affecting only tlie 
producers and consumers of those that arc prohibited. Hut a ijrohihition of machines 
strikes at the root of every species of industry ; it is not injurious to one, or a few 
branches, but to all. 

The question, whether the exportation of machinery ought to be free, is not so easy 
of solution. It is the duty of a nation to avail itself of every fair means for 
its own aggrandisement; and supposing the machinery Uelonging to any particular 
people were decidedly superior to that employed by their neighbours, and that they 
had it in their power to preserve this advantage, their generosity would certainly out¬ 
run their sense, were they to communicate their improved machinery to others. We 
do not, however, believe that it is pos.slble, whatever measures may be adopted in that 
view, for one country to monopolise, for any considerable period, any material im¬ 
provement in machinery or the arts; and on this ground we think that the late 
restraints on the exportation of machinery have been wisely abolished. Drawings and 
models of all sorts of machines used in Manchester, Glasgow, and Birmingham, 
are to be found in most parts of the Continent; and at Rouen, l*aris, &c. nuraibers 
of the best English workmen are employed in the manufacture of prohibited ma- 
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elilues. Now,-it does certainly appear not a little preposterous to prevent the exjjort- 
ution of a machine, at the same time that we allow (it could not, indeed, he prevented) 
the free egress of the workmen by whom it is made I The effect of this policy has not 
been to secure a monopoly of improved machines for the manufacturers of England, 
but to occasion the emigration of English artisans to the Continent, and the establish¬ 
ment tlierc of machine manufactories under their superintendence. The prejudice that 
arose from this state of things to the interests of England, is too obvious to require 
behig pointed out. It is plain, therefore, that sound policy would dictate that the cx- 
])ortation of all sorts of machinery, on payment of a moderate duty, should be allowed. 
A policy of this sort will afford a much more efficient protection to our manufac¬ 
turers than they have hitherto enjoyed; at the same time that it will tend to keej) our 
artisans at home, and make England the grand seat of the tool as well as of the cotton 
manufacture ; and we arc glad to have to announce that this policy has been at length 
adopted, the act 6* & 7 Victoria, c. 84. having repealed the restraints previously im- 
j)osed on the exportation of machinery. The total declared value of the machinery and 
mill-work exported in 1842 amounted to 

'I’OPAZ (Ger. Topas; Fr. Topase; It. Topnzio; Sp. Topado; Rus. Topas). Tins 
name topaz has been restricted by M. Haliy to the stones called by mineralogists Occi¬ 
dental rul)y, topaz,and sapphire ; which, agreeing in their crystallisation and most of thetr 
])roperties, were arranged under one species by Bl. Rome de Lisle. The word topaz, 
derived from an island in the Red Sea, where the ancients used to iind topazes, was 
applied by them to a mineral very different from ours. One .variety of our topaz they 
denominated Chrysolite. Colour, wine yellow. I'rom pale wine yellow it pas.ses into 
yellowish white, greenish white, mountain green, sky blue ; from deep wine yellow into 
flesh red and crimson red. Specific gravity from 3‘4G1 to 3-641. —( Thornsoris Che¬ 
mist rp. ) 

“ Y('tlou* Topaz — In spoakinjj of the topaz, a pern of a fic.-intifiil yellow colour is .always understood : 
it is wine yellow ofdiffLn-L'nt dc'pircs of intensity; and tiu* fuller and deci)er the tinge, the more the stone 
is ('stocmed. In hauhn-ss it yirlds to the spindle. 

“ 'I’here .are few gems more univers.il favourites than the yellow topaz, when perfect : the rich warm 
tone of its colour, the vivacity of its lustre (which it retains even by tin- side of the diamond), an<l it^ 
large size, com])ared with many otliers, are (haraeterg whicli deservedly entitle it to distinction; itbears ^ 
aeeordinply a liigh price wlien of pood quality. 

“ It is chielly employed for necki.iees, ear-drops, bnirclcts, A-c. in suit. No little skill and taste arc rc- 
qnirotl in ctiUjnp and duly proportioning tbi> gem ; the table should be perfectly s} mnietrical, and not 
too large ; the bizel of siilHcicnt depth, and tlio collet side shoidd be formed in tlelieate 8tei)s. It works 
ea-iily on tlie mill, and the l.ijndaries arc in gener.al tolerably well acquainted with it; yet it is uncommon 
to meet with one well cut. 

" 'I'he yellow topaz varies in price .according to its beauty and perfection. A siqierlatively fine stone, 
perfect in colour and workm.ansliip, snllieiently Large for an armlet, or any other ornament, and weigliing 
iiiNirly HO carats, was sold for 100/. 

“ Topazes have become more common since our intercourse with Brazil; consequently they are loss In 
dem.'ind, and lower in price. A fine stone of COe.ir.its maybe pin chased .at from 20/. to ILa/.; and smaller, 
calcnl.itcd for ring stones, at from 2/. to '>/.: but it is not u.sual to sell them by weight. 

“ Tiuk Topaz _'This is made from tlio yellow, which, when of Intimse colour, is put Intothcbowl of a 

tobacco pipe or small crucible, covcied with ashes or sand : on the application of a low degree of heat. It 
• lianpes its colour from a yellow to a beautiful pink. This is performed with little hazard; and if tho 
colour produced happens to be line, the price is much augmented. 

‘‘ lied Topaz. — 'I’his beautiful gem, which very seldom occurs natur.ally, is of a fine crimson colour, 
tinged with .a rich blown ; it is extiemely raie, {ind generally taken jto be a variety of ruby, for which I 
h.ive seen it oflered for sale. Its price, from its scarcity, is quite capricious ; it has an exquisite pleasing 
colour, very (lilf.-ront from tlie glare of the artdicial pink topaz. 

“ Blue Topaz — is also a beautiful gem, (if a fine ci-lestial blue colour. It has occurred of considerable 
magnitude ; the finest specimen know'u, I brought in the rough from brazil; when cut and polished, it 
v,'eiglie<l about Ia oz. Smaller .specimens are not uncommon, and when light-coloured, are often taken 
for a(pia-marinas, from whicli tliey may always be distinguished by their greater weight and hard¬ 
ness, .Xc. 

“ White Topaz — is familiarly called Minas Nova. It is a beautiful pellucid pein,andi8 used fur br,ac©. 
lets, necklace.s, »Vc. It possesses greater brilliancy than crystal ; and, from its hardness, has been used to 
cover paste, Jkc., and to form doublets.” — {Mawcon Diamonds, ^c. 2d ed. p. 108—112.) 

TORTOISESHELL (Fr. Ecaille de Tortue; It. Scaplia de Tartarnga; Gcr. 
Sdiilpad ; Malay, Sisik karakum), the brown and yellow scales of the I'estndo imhricata. 
or tortoise, a native of the tropical seas. It is extensively used in the manufacture of 
combs, snuff-boxes, &c., and in inlaying and other ornamental work. The best 
tortoiseshell is that of the Indian Archipelago; and the finest of this quarter is obtained 
oil tho .shores of the Spice Islands and New Guinea. When the finest West Indian 
tortoiseshell is worth, in the London market, 465., the fine.st East Indian is worth 
605. per lb. Under the latter name, however, a great deal of inferior shell is im- 
])orted, brought from various parts of the East Indies. The goodness of tortoise- 
.sliell dejiends mainly on the thickness and size of the scalc.s, and in a smaller degree on 
the clearness and brilliancy of the colours. Before the opening of the British inters 
course with India, the greater part of the tortoiseshell which eventually found its wa^ ■ 
to Europe, was first carried to Canton, which then formed the principal mart for the 
commodity. It is .still an article of trade from that city ; but the imports and experts 
are inconsiderable, Singapore being now the chief mart for this article. Its price at 

4 O 
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tlie latter varies from 750 and 900 to from 1,000 to 1,600 dollars per picul, according 
to quality.— (^Crawfurd's Indian Archipelago; Singapore Chronicle ; Canton Heghter.') 

Tiip imports of tortoisesliell in 1852 amounted to 46,204, and the re-exports to 23,752 lbs. Duty 
repealed in 1846. 

TOYS (Ger. Spielzeugf Speilsacken; Ru. Speetgded; Fr. JouetSf Bimhelots; It. 
Trnstulli; Sp, Dijes, Jvguetes (le ninnoa; Rus. Igrushki), include every trifling article 
made i x[)ressly for the amusement of children. How frivolous soever these articles 
may appear in the estimation of superfleial ob.'^ervers, their manufacture employs hun¬ 
dreds of hands, and gives bread to many families, in London, Birmingham, &c. I’Ac 
greatness of the demand for them may be inferred from the fact that a manufacturer of 
glass beads, and articles of that description, has received a single order for 500/. wortli of 
dolls’ eyes! — (^Fourth ReporU Artisans and Machinery^ p. 314.) Considerable qiinn- 
titics are also imported from Holland; which supplies us with several sorts of wooden 
toys on more reasonable terms than we can afford to produce them. But of late years, 
tlu'se have been made in greater abundance in England than formerly. In 185i, the 
value of the foreign toys entered for consumption amounted to 39,617/. In 1B53 the 
duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem was repealed : for new duty see Tariff. 

'rRAGACANTH, a species of gum, the produce of the Astrogalua Tragacantha, 
a thorny shrub growing in Persia, Crete, and the islands of the i.evant. It exudes 
al)out the end of June from the stem and larger branches, and soon dries in the sun. 
It is inodorous ; impressing a very slightly bitter taste as it softens in the mouth. It 
lias a M'hitish colour; is semitransparent; and in very thin, wrinkled, vermiform 
jiieces ; it is brittle, but not easily pulverised, except in frosty weather, or in a 
warmed mortar. It should f)e cho.sen in long twisted pieces, white, very clear, and 
free from all other colours; the brown, and particularly the black pieces, should he 
w’h(»lly rejected.— {^Thomsons Chemistry; Dr. A. T. 21iomsoa's Dispensatory ; Milhurn's 
Orient. Com.') 

The entries of tragacanth for homo consumption in 1840 and 1811, were at the rate of 20,435 lbs. n 
'•^ear. 

TREATIES (COMMERCIAL). By a commercial treaty is meant a treaty 
d‘-^*twcen two independent nations, for facilitating, and most commonly, also, regulating 
'^tlie commerce carried on between them. 

Origin^ Objects, and Policy of modern Commercial Treaties .—During the middle ages, 
and down, indeed, to a comjjarativcly recent period, foreigners resident in a coinUry, 
whether for commercial or other purposes, were, for the most part, subject to very harsh 
treatment. At one time, it was usual in England to make aliens liable for the debts and 
crimes of each other ; and the practice, formerly so common, of laying heavier duties on 
the goods imported and exported by aliens than by British subjects, is not even yet, we 
grieve to say, altogether abandoned. In France, and some otl)er countries, during tlie 
1‘lth and 15th centuries, a stranger was incapable of bequeathing property by will ; and 
the whole of his personal as well as real estate, fell, at his death, to the king or the lord 
of the barony. Tins barbarous law was known by the name of Droit d'Auhuine, and 
was not completely abolished in France till a very late period. — (Robertson’s Charles V. 
vol. i. note 29.) Previously to last century, the laws with respect to shipwreck, thougli 
infinitely more humane than they had been at a more remote period, were calculated 
rather to promote the interest of the sovereign of the country, or the feudal lords on 
whose territories shipwrecked vessels might be thrown, than those of the unfortunate 
owners or survivors.—(See Wreck.*) The must serious ob.staclcs were then, also, 
opposed, by the.prevalent insecurity, and the arbitrary nature of the tolls w-hich the 
lords were in the habit of exacting, to the transit of commodities through the territories 
of one state to those of another. 

Under such circumstances, it became of much importance for commercial states to 
endeavour to obtain, by means of treaties, that protection and security for the persons 
jind properties of their subjects, when abroad, against unjust treatment and vexatious 
exactions, which they could not have obtained from the laws of the countries in which 
Ihoy might happen to reside Thus, it was stipulated by.Edward II., In 1325, that 
tlie merchants and mariners of Venice should have power to come to England for 10 
years, with lilrerty to sell their merchandise and to return home in safety, “ without 
having either their persons or goods stopped on account of other,peoples crimes or debts.’’ 
— (Anderson^ anno 1325.) The commercial treaties negotiated during the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, are full of similar conditions; and there can be no doubt tliat by 

* Th<* practice of confiscating shipwrecked property continued in France till 1681, when it wasaboHslied 
by an edict of Louis XIV. It was at one time common in Germany, to use the words of M. Bouchand, 
“ pour les prcdicateurs dc prior Dieu on chairc, qti'il 8efas.se bien des navfrages snr leurs cOtes! ” 

( 'pdon'e ties Trnitea dc Commerce, p. 118.) And the fact, that the celebrated jurist Thoinasins wrote q 
<li3»ertalion In defence of btich prayers, affords, if possible, a still more striking proof of the spirit ol 
the period. 
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proviiUng for the security of merchants and seamen when abroad, and suspending, with 
respect to them, the barbarous laws and practices then in force, they contributed 
niatei ially to accelerate the pi'ogrcss of commerce and civilisation. 

Commercial treaties were also negotiated at a very early period for the /-egulation of 
neutral commerce during war ; and for defining the articles that should be deemed 
contraband, or which it should not be lawful for neutral ships to convey or carry to 
cither belligerent. These are obviously points that can only be decided by express 
sti])ulations. * 

Instead, however, of confining commercial treaties to their legitimate and proper pur¬ 
poses— the security of merchants and navigators, and the facility of commercial trans¬ 
actions— they very soon began to be employed as engines for promoting the commerce 
of one country at the expense of another. Tor more than 2 centuries, those engaged 
in framing commercial treaties have principally applied themselves to secure, either 
by force or address, some exclusive advantage in favour of the ships and products of 
their particular countries. Hence these compacts arc full of regulations as to the 
duties to be charged on certain articles, and the privileges to be enjoyed by certain 
shijis, according as they were either produced by or belonged to particular countries. It 
was in tlio adjustment of these duties and regulations that the skill of the negotiator was 
chiefly put to the test. It was expected that lie should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the state of every branch of industry, both in his own country and in the country with 
which he was negotiating ; and he was to endeavour so to adjust the tarifi’of duties, that 
those branches in which his own country w.as deficient might be benefited, and those 
ill which the other was superior might be depressed 1 The idea of conducting a nego¬ 
tiation of this sort on a fair principle of reciprocity is of very late origin; success in 
circumventing, in over-reaching, or in extorting from fear or ignorance some oppressive, 
blit.at tlic same time worthless privilege, was long esteemed the only proof of superior 
talent in negotiators. 

In an able tract, attributed to iNIr. Phlen, afterwards Iword Auckland, published in 1787 
( Historical and Volitic(d liamarks on the Tariff of the French Treatij^^ there is the follow¬ 
ing outline of the (lualifications necessary to the negotiator of a commercial treaty ; — 
“ llcsides a general knowledge of the trade and reciprocal interests of the contracting par¬ 
ties, he ougiit to be precisely acquainted with tlieir several kinds of industry and skill; 
to discover their wants, to calculate their resources, and to weigh with nicety the state of 
tlieir finances, and the proportionate interest of their money : nay, further, he should be 
able to ascertain the comparative population and strength of each country, together with 
the price and quality both of first materials, and also of the lal)our bestowed upon them: 
for this purpose he should iiuiuire into the operations of every class of merchants and 
manufacturers concerned in the trade ; should consult their expectations on each of its 
several brunches; and collect their hopes and fears on the cflect of such a commercial 
revolution, on tlic comiietition of rival nations. A good treaty of commerce, inde- 
IK'iulent of the art of negotiation, is pronounced, by one who well knew the extent and 
difficulty of the subject, to be a ^masterpiece qf'skilf.''' — (p. 10.) 

Had Mr. Phlen concluded by stating, that no individual, or number of individuals, 
ever possessed, or ever would possess, the various (lualifications which in his estimation 
were required in negotiating a “good commercial treaty,” he would only have affirmed 
what is most certainly true. We believe, however, that he had formed a totally false 
estimate, not only of the (jualifications of a negotiator, but of the objects he ought to 
liavc in view. It was the opinion of the Abbe Mably — {Droit Publique dc VEnrope, 
tome ii. p. —an opinion in which we are disposed, with very little modification, to 

concur, —that when a few general rules are agreed upon for the effectual security of trade 
and navigation, including the importation and exportation of all commodities not pro¬ 
hibited by law ; the speedy adjustment of disputes ; the regulations of pilotage, harbour 
and light-house duties ; the protection of the property and effects of merchants in the 
event of a rupture, &c. ; all is done tliat ought to be attempted in a commercial treaty. 
It may, indeed, be properly stipulated that the goods of the contracting powers shall be 
admitted into each other’s ports on the same terms as “ those of the most favoured 
nations,” — that is, that no liighcr duties shall be charged upon them than on those 
of others. But here stipulation ought to cease. It is an abuse and a perversion of 
commercial treaties, to make them instruments for regulating duties or prescribing 
Custom-house regulation.s. 

We admit, indeed, that occasions may occur, in which it may be expedient to stipu¬ 
late for a reduction of duties or an abolition of prohibitions on the one side, in return for 
similar concessions on the other. But all arrangements of this sort should be deter¬ 
mined by a convention limited to that particular object ; and a fixed and not very distant 
term should be specified, when the obligation in the convention should expire, and 

* There is a Rood collection of treaties as to this point, in the Appendix to the excellent work of 
Lampredi, Det Commercio dc' Popoli Neutrali. — Cowtkaband.) 

•1 Q 2 
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both parties be at liberty to continue or abandon the regulations agreed upon. Generally 
speaking, all treaties which determine what the duties on importation or ex])ortation 
shall be, or which stipulate for preferences, are radically objectionable. Nations ought 
to regulate ^heir tariffs in whatever mode they judge best for the promotion of their 
own interests, without being shackled by engagements with others. If foreign powers 
be all treated alike, none of them has just grounds of complaint; audit can rarely be for 
the interest of any people to show preferences to one over another. Those, for exiunjile, 
by whom we may be most advantageously su 2 )plied with foreign products, require no 
})refcrcnccs ; and if we exclude them, or give a preference to others, wc incontestably 
injure ourselves ; and yet 19 out of 20 of the regulations as to duties in commercial 
treaties have been founded on this j^repostcrous principle, n^ey have been employed to 
divert trade into channels, where it would not naturally flow ; that is, to render it less 
secure and less profitable than it would otherwise have been. 

A great deal of stress has usually been laid upon the advantages supposed to be derived 
from the privileges sometimes conceded in commercial treaties. But we believe that 
those who in< 2 uire into the subject will find that such concessions have, in every case, 
beeJi lUit only injurious to the party making tliem, but also to the party in whose favour 
they have been made. The famous commercial treaty with Portugal, negotiated by Mr. 
Methuen in 1703, was almost universally regarded, for a very long period, as admirably 
calculated to promote the interests of this country ; but it is now generally admitted, by 
every one who has reflected uiion such subjects, that few transactions have taken place 
by which these interests have been more deejdy injured. It stipulated for the free ad¬ 
mission of British woollens into Portugal, from wdiich they hapj^cned, at tlie time, to be 
excluded; but in return for this concession—a concession far more advantageous to the 
Portuguese than to us—we bound ourselves “for ever hereafter’* to admit wines of the 
growtlj of Portugal into Great Britain at ?jds of the duty payable on the wines of 
France ! Thus, in order to open an access for our woollens to the limited market of 
Portugal, we consented, in all time to come, to drink inferior wine, bought at a com¬ 
paratively high price I—(Sec Wink.) Iliis, however, was not all : by excluding onocjf 
the i)rincii)al c(|uivalents the b'rench had to offer for our commodities, wc necessarily 
lessened their ability to deal with us; at the same time that we provoked them to adopt 
retaliatory measures against our trade. It is owing more to the stipulations in the 
Methuen treaty than to any thing else, that the trade between England and France — 
d trade that would naturally be of vast extent and importance — has so long been con¬ 
fined within comiiarativcly narrow limits. 

It is visionary to imagine that any nation will ever continue to grant to another any 
exclusive advantage in her markets, unless she obtain what she reckons an equivalent 
advantage in the markets of the other. And if a commercial treaty stipulating for an 
exclusive privilege be really and hona fide observed by the country granting the privilege, 
we may be sure that the concessions made by the country in whose favour it is granted 
are sulficient fully to countervail it. Those who grasp at exclusive privileges in matters 
of this sort, or who attemi)t to extort valuable concessions from the weakness or ignorance 
of their neighbours, are uniformly defeated in their object. All really beneficial 
commercial transactions are bottomed on a fair princij)al of reciprocity ; and that nation 
will always flourish most, and have the foundations of her jrrosperity best secured, who 
is a universal merchant, and deals with all the world on the same fair and liberal 
principles. 

The justness of these principles, wc are glad to observe, is now beginning to be very 
generally admitted. Stipulations as to duties and Custom-house regulations are disap¬ 
pearing from commercial treaties; and it is to be hoped that, at no distant period, every 
trace of them may have vanished. 

A ^ood work on the principles, style, and history of conunerclnl treaties is a desfderatnm. The bctt 
w<; liave seen are Mascoviufl jDtf/'Vtrrfrr/AKjr 4to. Leipsic, 1735 ; and lloiirhntid, 'I fivorie 

(ii's Ttaiiisde Cotnrnerce, l‘,jmo. Paiis, 1777. But those are principally works of erudition, and were 
wiitten iM^fore the sound principles of coramerclal policy had been unfolded. There is no good tv > I lec¬ 
tion of coinmercial treaties in the Rngiish language ; but Mr. Hcrtslot’s work is valuable, as containing 
the recent treaties in an accessible form. 

Wc subjoin copies of the princijral commercial treaties and conventions existing at this 
iru^ent (January 1844) between Great Britain and other powers. 

Austria. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation between her Britannic Majeety and the Emperor qf Austria, 
signed at Vietma, July 3. 1838. 

Article 1. From the date of the ratifleation of this present treaty, British vessels arriving in or de¬ 
parting from tlie ports of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, and Austrian vessels arriving in or de¬ 
parting from tire ports of the Unitea Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and those of all the pos- 
s<»ssion8 of her Britannic Majesty, shall be subject to no other or higher duties or charges, of whatsoever 
nature tlu*y may be, than those which are actually or may hereafter be imposed on national vessels, on 
their entering into or departing from such jiorts resiiectively. 

‘2. All proiluctions of the soil, industry, and art of tne states and possessions of his Majesty, the Emperor 
of Austria, including the said productions which may be exported through the nortlrern outlet cf the 
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V-lbe,Jind the eastern outlet of the Danube, and which may bo imported Into the ports of the'United 
king’tlom and the possessions other Britannic Majesty ; and also all the productions of the soil, industry, 
and Vt of the United Kingdom and possessions of her Britannic Majesty, which may be imported into 
the ports of his Majesty the Emneror of Austria, shall enjoy reciprocally, In all respects, the same privi¬ 
leges and immunities, and tnay be imported and exported exactly in the same manner. In vessels of the 
one as in vessels of the other of the high contracting parties. 

3. All commodities which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art of the two respective 
8tate.s or their po-ssesslons, and which may be l<*gally imported from tlio yiorts of Austria, including those 
of tlie Danube, into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of'Malta, and Gibraltar, 
and other yiossessions of her Britannic Majesty, in Austrian vessels, siiall be .subject to tlie same duties 
only which wtmld be paid on tlie same articles, if they were imported in British vessels. 

Her Britannic Miycsty extends by this treaty to Austrian navigation and trade, the full benefits of the 
two British acts of parliament passed on the 2Sth of August, regulating the trade and navigation of 
the United Kingdom and British possessions, as well as all other privileges of eominerce and navigation 
now enjoyed, or to be bereattor granted, by existing laws, by orders in council, or by treaties, to the most 
favoured nations. 

4. All Austrian vessels arriving from the ports of the Danube, as far as Galacz inclusively, shall, to. 
gether with tlieir cargoes, be admitted into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ami Ire¬ 
land and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, exactly in the same manner as if such vessels 
came ilirect from Austrian ports, witli all the privileges ami immunities stipulated by the present treaty 
of navigation and commerce. In like manner, all British vessels, with tlieir eaigoes, sliall continue to 
be jilaced upon the same footing ns Austrian vessels, whenever such British vessels sliall enter into or 
depart from the same ports. 

In consideration of British vessels, arriving direct from other countries than those belonging to the 
higli contracting parties, being admitted with their cargoes Into Austrian ports, without paying any other 
dutie.s wliatever tlian those paid by Austrian vessels, so also the productions of the soil and industry of 
the parts of Asia or Airiea situated witliin the Straits of Gibraltar, whieli shall have been brought into 
tlie ports of Austria; ma^ be re-exported from thence in Austrian vessels directly into British ports, in 
the same manner, and with the same prtvilege.H, as to all manner of duties and immunities, us if tliese 
productions were imported from Austrian ports in British vessels. 

(j. All commodities and articles of coinmeree which, .according to the stipulations of the present treaty, 
or by tlic existing laws and ordinances of the respective states, may be legally imported into or exported 
from the states and jiossessions of the two high contracting parties, whether under the British or the 
Austrian Hag, shall in like manner be .subject to the same duties, whether imported by national vessels nr 
by those <jf the other state ; and upon all commodities and articles of commerce which maybe legally 
exporfi'd from ports of either state, the same premiums, drawbacks, and advantages sliall be accorded, 
whetlior they are exported by the vessels of the one or by those of the other state. 

7. All commodities and articles of commerce, which shall be imported, placed in depot, or warehoused 
»n the ports of the states and fiossesstons of the two high contracting parties, so long as they shall remain 
in tlepot or warehouse, and shall not be used for intornal consumption, shall bo subject, upon re-exporta- 
tatioii to the same treatment and duties, whether that re-exportation shall be made in tlie vessels of the 
one or in those of tlie oilier state. 

K. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or indirectly, by the government of either country, 
or by any company or corporation, or agent acting on its behalf or under its authority, in the purchase 
of any article the production of the sod, industry, or art of either of the two states and their possessions, 
imported into tlie ports of the other, on account of the nationality of the vessel in which such articles 
may be imported ;*it being the true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties, tliat no diffto'ence 
or distinction whatever sliall be made in thi» respect. 

9. In regard to the commerce to be carried on in An.strian vessels with the British possessions in the 
East Indies, her Britannic Majesty consents to grant the same facilities and privileges to the subjects of 
his Imperial and Koyal Apostolic Majesty, as are or may be enjoyed under any treaty or act of parlia¬ 
ment, by the subjects or citizens of tlie most favoured nations; subject to tlie laws, rules, regulations, 
and restrictions, which are or may become applicable to the vessels and subjects of any otlier foreign 
country enjoying the like advantages and privileges of trading with the said possessions. 

In. Ttie present treaty does not include the navigation and carrying trade bi’tween one port and an¬ 
other, situated in the dominions of one contracting party, by the ve.ssels of tlie other, as far as regards tlie 
(arrying of passengers, commodities, and articles of commerce ; this navigation and transport being re¬ 
served to national ve.<sel.s. 

11 'riie vessels and subjects of the high contracting jiartics shall, by the present treaty, enjoy recipro¬ 
cally all the advantages, immunities, and privilege.s, within the jiorts of their respective states and pos- 
ses^lon8, which are now enjoyed by the navigation and commerce of the most favoured nations: tlie 
elh ct liereof being to secure, in the United Kingtlom and Biitish possessions, to Austrian vessels and 
subjects, the full and entire advantages of navigation and commerce allowed by the Navigation Act passed 
in London on the 28th of August, 1833, and by anotlier act of the same date, regulating tlie tiade of tlie 
Briiisli possessions abroad ; cir which may be accorded by orders in council or by treaty to otlior powers : 
and in like manner British vessels and subjects shall enjoy, in the ports of the states and possessions of 
liis Imperial and Uoyal Apostolic Majesty, the full and entire advantages of navigation and commerce 
granted by existing laws, regulations, and ordinances, or by treaty, to foreign powers : and her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his imperial and Boyal Apostolic 
MaJe.^ty, engage reciprocally not to grant any favours, privileges, or immunltie.s whatsoever,"in matters of 
commeice and navigation, to the subjects of any other state, which shall not be also at the same time 
extended to the suhJects of the one or of the other of the high contracting parties, gratuitously,*if the 
concession in favour of the other state shall have been gratuitous, or upon giving as nearly as possible the 
same eompensation or equivalent, in case the concession sh.all have been conditional. 

12. The clause of Article VII. of the convention concluded at Paris the 5th November, 1815, between 
tlie courts of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, relative to the commerce between the states 
of his Imperial and Koyal Apostolic Majesty and the United States of the Ionian Islands, shall remain in 
force. 

13. The present treaty, after being signed and ratified, shall replace the convention of navigation and 
roinmcrco concluded the 21st December, 1829, In London, between the governments of his Britannic 
Majesty and of his Imperial and Koyal Apostolic Majesty; and sliall continue in force until the 31 st of 
December, 1818 ; and further, until the. expiration of 12 months after one of the high contracting parties 
sliall have notified to the other the intention to terminate its duration. It is furtlier agreed, that in 12 
months after one of the high contracting parties has received from the other such notification, this treaty, 
and all the stipulations it contains, sh.-ill ccaSe to be obligatory upon either party. 

14. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at Vienna, in the space of one 
month, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, &c. plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the seals ot 
their arms. 

Done at Vienna the 3d day of July, In the year of our Lord 1838. 

FaKUBiitc Jambs Lamb. 

MliTTCIlNICH. 
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Declaration signed hg the respective Plenipotentiaries on the conclusion of the preceding Treaty. 

With a view to prevent befarehand all doubt which might hereafter arise with regard to the true sense 
of the expressions contained in thetroaty of commerce and navigation, signed this day between the pleni- 
K.tenli.arics of her Majesty tlie Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of his 
Tajesty tlie Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Itoliemfa, the iilgh contractiiJg parties have agreed, 
by eommon consent, that the Freucli text of the said treaty shall be considered by the Austrian govern¬ 
ment ns the original text. , . . . 

In witness whereof, the present declaration has been done in duplicate, and signed by the respective 
plenipotentiaries. 

Vienna, 3d July, 1838. 

Frf.df.big James Lamb. 

Mrtteunicu. 


Declaration made by the Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, on the Exchange qf the Ratifications 
qf the preceding Treaty. 

In proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of commerce and navigation, between 
her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and his Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, concluded and signed at Vienna on the 3d of July, 1838, 
th<* mvlerslgued plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty is coinm.auded by her Majesty to explain and 
declare; — 

1. Tliat in the preamble of the said treaty, the words “the commercial relations of their respective 
states and possessions ” sliall be understood to mean “ the commercial relations between their respec¬ 
tive st.ates and possessions,” the latter form of words being that adopted in tlie preamble of the conven¬ 
tion of commerce between Great Britain and Austria, signed at London, December 21. 1821). 

2. I'hat the stlpulaticns of the third article of the aforesaid treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, relating to 
goods not the produce of the respective states, shall he understood to be mutual. 

3. That by the seventh article of the aforesaid treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, it is understood that 
goods placed'in warehouse sliall not be liable to duty unless cnteriHl for consumption ; and may be ex¬ 
ported on the same terms in the ships of tlie one as in tliose of the otlier country. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s ratification of the aforesaid treaty of commerce and navigation is exchange 
under the explicit declarations and understandings above mentioned. 

Dune at Milan, the 14th day of September, 1838. 

Frederic James Lamb. 


Counter Declaration made by the Austrian Plenipotentiary. . 

In consequence of the declaration preseivted this day by his Excellency, Sir Frederic Lamb, Ambassa¬ 
dor of her Britannic Majesty to his Imperial and Royal Apo.stolic Majesty, on tlie occasion of tluM’Xchange 
of the ratifications of tiio treaty of commerce and navigation, concludetl and signed at Vienna on the 3d 
of .Inly, between tlie plenipotentiaries of his Im|>erial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, and ot her Britannic 
M.ijestv, wliicli declaration is conceived in the loilowing terms :— 

1. That in the prcnmiilc of the said treaty tlie words “ the commercial relations of their respective 
slates and posses.sions ” shall be understood to mean “ the commercial relations between their respective 
states ami po.sscssions,” the latter form of words l>elng that adopted in the prcamlile of the convention 
of coiTiinerce signed at London on the 21.st of December, 1829, between Austria and Great Britain. 

2. 'I'hat tlin stipulalions of tlie 3d article of the arorc.said treaty of tlie .‘hi of July, 1838, relating to 
good< not tiic produce of the respective states, shall be understood to be mutual. 

3 'I'hat by the 7tli article of the treaty of the 3d of July, 1838, it Is understood that goods placed in 
wareliouse, sliall not be lialilc to duty, unless entered for consumption \ and may be exported on iho 
same terms in the ships of the one as in tho.se of the other country. 

'Tlie undersigned, chancellor of court and state, is authorised by his Majesty the Emperor, his august 
m.'istcr, to accede, in every particular, to this declaration presented by his Excellency the Ambassador of 
her Britannic Majp.sty. 

Done at Milan, the I4tii of September, 1838. 

Metternjch. 


China. 


Treaty between Her Mrjesly and the Emperor of China, signed, i?i the English and Chinese Languages, 
at Nanking, August 29. 1842. Jtattjications exchanged at Hong-Kong, liith June, 1843. 

Article 1. Tliere shall henceforward be peace and frieniiship between her Majesty the Queen of tlie 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and his Majesty the Emperor of Cliiun, .ami between their 
respective subjects, who shall enjoy full security and protection for tlieir persons and property within tlui 
<iomiiiious of the other. 

2. His Majesty tlie Emperor of China agrees, that British subjects, witli their families and establi'-h- 
ments, sliall be allowed to reside, for the purpose of carrying on their mereantiJe piirsuit.s, without mo- 
le.station or restraint, at tlic cities and towns of Canton, Amoy, Foo-cliow-foo, Ningpo, and .Shaugliai: and 
her Maje.sty tlie Queen of Great Britain, &c. will appoint superintendents, or consular olKcers, to reside 
at cacli of the above-named cities or towns, to be the medium of communication betwcim tlie ('hineso 
autliorities and the said merchants, and to see that tlie just duties and otlier dues of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, ns liercafter provided for, are duly discharged by her Britainiic Majesty’s subjects. 

3. it being obviously necessary and desirable that British subjects should have .some port whereat they 
may egreen and refit their ships when required, and keep stores for that purpose, his Majesty the Em¬ 
peror of China cede.s to her Majesty the Queen of Great Brit.nn, &e. the island of Hong-Kong, to be 

I iosscssed in perpetuity by her Britannic Miijesty, her heirs and successors, and to bo governed by such 
aws and regulations as her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, Ac. shall see fit to direct. 

4. Tiie Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of six millions of dollars, as the value of the opium 
which was didivered up at Canton in tlie month of March, 18.39, as a ransom for the lives of her Britannic 
Majesty’s superintendent and subjects who had been imprisoned and tlircatcned with death by tlie Chinese 
high onicors. 

I'ho government of China having compelled the British mercliants trading at Canton to deal ex¬ 
clusively with certain Chinese merchants, called Hong merchants (or Co-Hong), wlio had been licensed 
by the Chinese government for that purpose, the Emperor of China agrees to abolish that practice in 
future at all ports where British inerchancs may reside, and to permit them to carry on tlioir mercantile 
tran.sactioiis with whatever persons they please ; and his Imperial Majesty fiirllicr agrees to pay to the 
British government the sum of three millions of dollars, on account of delits duo to British subjects by 
some of the said Hong merchants, or Co-IIong, who have become insolvent, and who owe very large 
sums of money to aubjects of her Britannic Miijosty. 

6. The government of her Britannic Majesty liavingbeen obligeil to send out an expedition to demand 
and obtain redress for the violent and unjust proceedings of the Chinese high autliorities tow.ards Vier 
Britannic Majesty’s officer and subjects, the Emperor of China agrees to pay the sum of twelve inillious 
of dollars, on account of the expenses incurred ; and her Britannic Majesty’s ph*nipotcntiary voluntarily 
agrees, on behalf of her Majestv, to deduct from the said amount of twelve millions of dollars, any sums 
w iiich may have been received by her Majesty’s combined forces, as ransom for cities and towns in China, 
subsequent to the IsC day of August, 1841. 
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7. It is agreed, tlmt the total amount of twenty-one millions of dollars, described In the three preceding 

articles, shall be paid as follows;— • 

Six millions immediately. » 

Six millions in 1813; that is, three millions on or before the 30th of the month of Jime, and three mil- 
lion.s on or before the 31 st of December. 

Five millions in 1844 ; that is, two millions and a half on or before the 30th of June, and two millions 
.Tnd a half on or before the 3l.st of December. 

Four millions in 1845 ; that Is, two millions on or before the 30th of June, and two millions on or before 
the 31 st of December. • 

And it is further stipulated, that interest, at the rate of 5 per cent, per anruim, shall be paid by the go. 
vernment of China on any portion of the above sums that arc not punctually discharged at the periods 
fixed. 

8. The Emperor of China .agrees to release, unconditionally, all subjects of her Britannic Maje.sty 
(whether natives of Europe or India), who may be in confinement at this moment in any part ol the 
Chinese empire. 

9. The limperor of China agrees to piihlish and promulgate, under his imperial sign manual and 
seal, a tnll and entire amnesty and .act of indemnity to all subjects of China, on account of their h.aving 
resided under, or having hud dealings and intercourse with, or h.aving entered the service of, her Britannic 
majesty, or of her iMajesty’s officers ; and bis Imperial Majesty further engages to release all Chinese 
subjects who may be at this moment in confinement for similar reasons. 

10. I'he Emperor of China agrees to estahlKh at all the ports which are, by the second article of thU 
treaty, to be thrown open for the resort of British inereh.ants, a fair and regular tariff of export and 
import customs and other dues, which tariff siiall be publicly notified and promulgated for general in- 
(orniation ; and the Emperor further engages, tliat, wlien British merchandise shall h.ave once paid at 
any of the said ports the regulated customs and dues, agreeable to the tariff to be hereafter fixed, such 
merchandise may be conveyed by Chinese merchants to .any province or city in the interior of the empire 
of Chin.'i, on paying a further amount as transit duties, which shall not exceed per cent, on the tariff 
value of sucli goods— (See, for Tariff, art. Canton.) 

11. It is agreed that her Bribannic Majesty’s chief high officer in China shall correspond with the 
Chinese high olHccrs, both .at the capital and in the provinces, under the term “ communication the 
subordinate British officers and Chinese high otficers in the provinces, under the term “ statement,” on 
the part of the former, and on the p.art of the latter, “declaration and the subordinates of both coun¬ 
tries on a footing of perfect cMpiality : merchants .and others not holditig official situations, and thereforo 
not included in the above, on both sides, to use the term representation” in all papers .addressed to, or 
intended for the notice of, the respective governments. 

I'i. On the assent of the Emperor of China to this treaty being received, and the discharge of tho first 
Instalment of money, her Britannic Majesty’s forces will retire from Nanking and the Crand Canal, and 
will no longer molest or stoj) the trade of China. The military post at Chinnae will .also be uithdrawn ; 
but tho islands of Koolangsoo, and that of Chusan, will continiio to be held by her Majesty’s forces 
until tho money payments, and the arrangements for opening tho ports to Britisli merch.ants, be com¬ 
pleted. 

1.3. Tho ratification of (his treaty by her M,ijestv the Qncfn of Great Britain, &c. and his Majesty (ho 
Emperor of China, shall be exchanged .as soon as the great distance which separates England from (;l)iua 
will admit ; but, in the meantime, counterpart copies of it, signed and scaled by the plenipotentiaries on 
bchall of their respective .sovereigns, shall be nuitually delivered,.and all its provisions and arrangements 
siiall take effect. 

Done at Nanking, and signed .and sealed by the plenipotenti.arios onbo.ard her Britannic Majesty’s ship 
” CornwaUis.” this‘iyth day of August, 1842; conespomling with the Chinese date, twenty-foiirtli d.'iy 
of the bcvcuth month, in tho twenty-second year of Taoukwang. 

Henry PoTTiNOEtt, 

Her M.ijcsty’s Plenipotentiary, 

And signed by the seals of four Chinese commissioners. 

Denmark. 

Convcyition of Coifoncrcc lictuH'cn Great Britain and Denmark, signed at London, the ICM qf June, 1824. 

Article I. P’rom and after the, 1st day of July next, Danish vessels entering or departing from tho 
ports of tho Cnited Kingdom of Croat Britain and Irclainl, and British ves-sels entering or departing from 
the ports of his Danish Majesty’s domlnion.s, shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges 
whatever, than are or shall be levied on national ves'.cds entering or departing from such ports 
re.‘.pectivcly. 

1. All articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the dominions of cither of the high 
contracting parties, vvlilch .arc or shall b«* [lermittcd to be Imported into or exported from the ports of the 
United Kingdom and of Denmark respectively, in vessels of tho one country, shall, in like manner, he 
imported into and exported from those ports in vessels of the other. 

3. All articles not of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
which can legally be imported from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland into the ports and 
dominions of tiio King of Denmark, in British ships, shall be subject only to tlie same duties as are pay¬ 
able upon the like articles, if imported In Danish ships; and the same reciprocity shall be observed with 
regard to Danish vessels in the ports of the said United Kingdom of Great Britain .and Irelaml.in respect 
to all articles not the growth, produce, or manuf.ictur6 of the dominions of his Danish Majesty, which 
rfan h’g.dly be imported into the ports of the iKiited Kingdom in Danish ships. 

4. All goods which can Icg.illy be imported into tho ports of either country, shall be admitted at the 
same rate of duty, whether imported in vessels of the otner country, or In national vcs.«els ; and all goods 
wliich can be legally exported from tho ports of either country, shall be entitled to the same bounties, 
drawbacks, and allowances, whether exported in vessels of the other country, or in national vessels. 

5. No priority or preference jehall be given, directly or indirectly, by tho government of either 
country, or by any company, corporation, or agent, acting on its behalf or under its authority. In tho 
purchase of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of either country imported into the other, 
on account of or in reference to the character of the vessel in which such article w.as imported : it l»eing 
the true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties, th.at no distinction or difference whatever 
shall tie made in this respect. 

G. The high contracting parties having mutually determined not to include In the present convention 
their respective colonies, in vvliich are comprehended, on the part of Denmark, Greenland, Ireland, and 
the islands of Ferroe; it is expressly agreed that the intercourse which may at present leg.ally bo carried 
on by the subjects or ships of either of the said high contracting parties with the colonies of the otlier, 
shall remain upon tho same footing as if this convention had never been concluded. 

7. Tho present convention shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof; and further, 
until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall hfivo given notice to the 
other of its Intention to terminable the same ; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself the 
right of giving snch notice to the other, at the end of the said term of 10 years ; and it is hereby agreed 
between tliom, that at the expiration of 12 months after such notice sh.all have been received by 
either party from the other, tliis convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and 
determine. 
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8. The prosont convention sliall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, within 
one month from tiie date liercof, or sooner if po'-sible. # 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 


seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the iCth of June, 1824, 


CnottOB Canning. 
W. HitSkisson. 


C. E. IMoltke. 


Separate Article. 

The lilgh contracting parties reserve to themselves tofenter upon additional stipulations for the purpose 
of facilitating and extending, even beyond what is compreliendcd in the convention of this date, tho 
cornmerci.al regulations of their respective subjects and dominions, upon the principle either of reciprocal 
or equivalent advantages, as the case may be. And in the event of any articles or article being con. 
cludeil between the said liigli coutr.icting parties, for giving effect to such sripulations, it is hereby agreed, 
that the .article or articles which may hereafter be so concluded shall be considered its forming part of tho 
aforesaid convention. 

Additional Article. 


Their Britannic and Danish Majesties mutually .agree, that no higher or other duties shall be levied in 
either of llieir dominions (t.lieir respectivecolonies being excepteil from the convention of tills date), upon 
any personal projierty of tlndr respective subjects, on the removal of same from the dominions of tlieir 
said M.ajesties reciprocally, either upon the inheritance of such property, or otherwise, than arc or shall 
be payable in cacli state, upon tho like property, when removed by a subject of such state re^pectively. 


France. 


Convention qf Commerce bclivcen His Britannic Majesty and the Most Christian Kinp, together with twt 
additional Articles thereunto annexed, signed at London, January 2(>. 1826. 

Article 1. French vessels coming from or departing for the ports of Franco, or, if in ballast, coming 
from or departing i^or ^nypl.ace, shall not be subject, in tho ports of the United Kingdom, oitlicr on 
entering into or departing fi om the s.ame, to any higher duties of tonn.age, harlioiir, light-house, pilotage, 
quararitinei or otlier similar or corresponding duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, 
than those to which British vessels, in respect of the same voyages, are or may he subject, on entering 
into or departing from such ports ; and, reciprocally, from and after the same period, Brltisli vessels 
coming from or departing for the ports of the U. Kingdom, or, if in ballast, coming from or departing 
for any place, shall not bo subject, in the ports of France, either in enteiing into or departing from the 
same, to any higher duties of tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or cor¬ 
responding duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever denomination, tlian those to which Frencli 
vessels, in respect of the same voyages, are or may be subject, on entering into or dejiarting from such 
ports ; whether such duties arc collected separately, or .areconsolid.afed in one and the same duty ; — his 
Most Christian Majesty reserving to himself to regulate the .amount of such duty or duties in 1’ranee, 
according to the rate at which they are or may he established in the U. Kingdom : at the same tinx*, 
with a view of diminishing the burdens imposed upon the navigation of the two countries, his Most 
Christian Maji'sty will always be disposed to reduce the amount of the said burdens in Franco, in 
proportion to any reduction which may hereafter he made of those now levied in tlie ports of the U. 
Kingdom. 

2. Goods which can or may be legally imported into the ports of the U. Kingdom, from tho ports of 
France, if so imported in French vessels, shall he subject to no higher duties than if imported in British 
vessels ; and, reciprocally, goods which can or may be leg.ally imported into the ports of France, from tho 
norts of tho U. Kingdom, it so Imported in British vessels, shall be subject to no liigher duties tlian if 
Imported in French vessels. The produce of Asia, Africa, .and America, not being allowed to he imported 
from the said countries, nor from any other, in French vessels, nor from France in French, British, nr 
any other vessels, into the ports of the U. Kingdom, for home consumption, hut only for warehousing 
and re-exportation, lii.s Most Uhristian Majesty reserves to himself to ilirect tliat, in like manner, tlie 

f iroduce of Asia, Africa, and America, shall not heimported from the said countries, nor from any otlicr, 
n British vessels, nor from the Utdted Kingdom in British, French, or .any other vessels, into the ports 
of Franco, for the consumption of that kingdom, but only for warehousing, and ro-export.ation. 

With regard to the productions of tlie countries of Europe, it is understood between the high contracting 
parties, that such productions shall not be imported, in British ships, into Fr-ance, for the consumption of 
that kingdom, unless hucIi ships shall have been laden therewith in some port of the United Kingdom ; 
and that his Britannic Majesty may adopt, if he shall think lit, some corresponding restrictive mi-asure, 
witli regard to the productions of the countries of F.urope imported into the pmts of tlie United Kingdom 
In French vessels : tho high contracting p.arties reserving, however, to tliemselvcs the power of making, 
bymiltual consent, such relaxations in tlie strict execution of tlie present article, as they m.ay tliink 
u eful to the respective interests of the 2 countries upon the principal of mutual concessions, affording 
each to the other reciprocal or equivalent advantages. 

3. All goods wliich can or may be legally exported from the ports of either of the 2 ccuntrios, sli.ill, 
on their export, pay the same duties of exportation, whether the exportation of such goods he made in 
British or in French vessels, provided the said vessels proceed, respectively, direct from the jioits of the 
one country to those of the other. And all the said goods so exported in British or Freiicli vessels, sliall 
be reciprocally entitled to tho same bounties, drawbacks, and other allowances of the same nature, which 
are granted by the regulations of each country, respectively. 

4. It is mutually agreed between the high contracting p.arties, that in tlie intercourse of navigation 
between their 2 countries, the vessels of any third power shall in no case obtain more favourable 
conditions than those stipulated, in the prcsc'iit convention, in favour of British and French vessels. 

The fishing-boats of either of the 2 countries, which may be forced by stress of weather to seek 
slielter in the ports or on the coast of the other country, shall not bo subject to any duties or port cliarges 
of any description whatsoever ; provided the said boats, when so driven in by stress of weather, shall not 
discharge or receive on board any cargo, or portion of cargo, in the ports or on the parts of the coast 
where they shall have sought shelter. 

G. *lt is agreed that the provisions of the present convention between tho high contracting parlies 
shall be reciprocally extended and in force, in all the possessions subject to their respective domiuions in 
Europe. 

7. I'he present convention shall be in force for the term of 10 vears, from the 5th of April of tho pre¬ 
sent year ; and further, until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have 
given notice to the other of its Intention to terminate iu operation ; each of the high contracting parti(‘8 
reserving to‘itself the right of giving such notice to tho other, at the end of the said term of 10 years ; 
and It is agreed between them, that, at the end of 12 months’ extension agreed to on both sides, tbis 
convention, and all the stipulations thereof, shall altogether ce-ise and determine. 

8. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged in London, within 
the space of 1 month, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the srfme, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. „ 

Done at London, the 26th day of January, in the year of our Lord 1826. 

George Canning. Lb Prince db Polignac, 

'William Huskisson. 
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Additional Articles. 

Artiilc 1. French vessels shall be allowed to wiil from any port whatever of the countries under the 
dominion of hl.s Most Christian Majesty, to all the colonies of inc CJnlleil Kingdom (except those possessed 
by the Fast India Company), and to import into tlio said colonics all kinds of mercliandise (bemtj prodne . 
tions the growth or inanufaeture of France, or of any country un<ler the dominion of France), with the 
exception of such as are prohibited to bo imported into the said colonies, or are permitted to be inijK)rterl 
only from countries under the British dominion; and the said French vessels, as well as the merchandise 
imported in the same, .shall not he subject, in the colonics of the United Kingdom, to other or higlier 
duties than those to which British vessels may be subject, on Importing the same, merchandise from any 
foreign country, or which arc Imposed upon the mercliandise itself. 

The same facilities shall be granted, reciprocally, in the colonies of France, with regard to the imiiort- 
ationin British vessels of all kinds of merchandise, (being productions the growth and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, or any country under the British dominion.) with the excciition of such as are 
prohibited to bo imported into the said colonies, or are permitted to be imported only from counliies 
under the dominion of France. And wliereas all goods, the produce of any foreign country, may now he 
imported into the colonies of the United Kingdom, in the sinps of that country, with the excejition of a 
limited li.st of specified articles, which can only be imported into the said colonies in British ships, his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom reserves to himself the power of adding to the said list of 
excepted articles any other, the produce of the French dominion.^, the addition whereof may appear to 
his Majesty to be necessary for placing the commerce and navigation to be permitted to tlie subjects of 
each of the high contracting parties with the colonics of the otiier, upon a footing of fair reciprocity. 

2 French vessels shall be allowed to export from all the colonies of the United Kingdom (exce[)t those 
possessed by the East India Company) all kinds of merchandise whicli are not proiiibitcd to be exported 
from such colonies in vessels other than those of Great Britain ; and the saiil vessel.s, as well as the mer¬ 
chandise exported in the same, shall not he subject to other or higher duties than those to wliich British 
vessels may be subject, on exporting the said merchandise, or which tire imposeii upon the merchandi'.e 
itself; ana they shall be entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, and other allowances of the same 
nature, to which Britisli vessels would be entitled, on such exportation. 

The same facilities and privileges shall be granted, reciprocally, in all the colonies of France, for the 
exportation in British vessels, of all kinds of merchandise, which are not prohibited to be exported from 
such colonies In vessels other than those of France. 

Tiiese 2 additional articles sh.all have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word (Vu- 
word, in the con\ention signed this day. They shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
at the same time. 

In witne.ss whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of tludr arms. 

Done at London, .Ian. 2(1. 1820. 

Georoe Canning. Lb Prince pe Polignac, 

William IIuskihson. 

A Treasury letter, d.ited 28th of March, 1820, directs that French vessels, and their cargoes legally 
imported or exported on board tlie same, according to tlie terms of the convention in the preceding pages, 
are, from the .'ith of April, 1820, to he charged with such and tiio like duties only, of whatever kind they 
may he, that are ch.irged on Briti.sh vessels, and similar cargoe.s laden on board thereof; and in like man¬ 
ner the same hountie.s, drawbacks, and allowances are to he paid on articles exported in French vessels, 
that are paid, granted, or allowed on similar article.s exporteil in British vessels. And the necessary in- 
struetion.s are to he transmitted to the olllcers.in the colonies for carrying into elfect the sf ipulatloiLs con. 
turned m the 2 additional articles of the said convention, respecting French vessels and their cargoes, 
from the 1st of October, 1H26. 

A convention regulating the respective limits of the British and French oyster and other fisheries was 
signed at Paris, on the 2iul of August, 1830. 

IIansb Towns. 

Convention of Commerce beltnecn His Britannic Maje&fi/, and fhe Free llansentic liejmblics of Lubecl\ 
Bremen, and Hamburg, signed at London, Sept. 20. 1825, 

Article 1. From and after the date hereof, British ve.ssols entering or departing from the ports of the 
free Hanseatic republics of I.ubeck, Br<‘men, or Ikamburg ; and Lubeck, Bremen, or llamhurg v(>ssels 
entering or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, shnlf not ho 
subject to any other or higher ship diitie.s or charges than are or shall be levied on national vessels entering 
or departing from such jiorts respectively. 

2. All goods, whetlier the production of the territories of the free Hanseatic republics of Liiheck, 
Bremen, or Hamburg, or of any other country, which may be legally imported from any of the ports of 
tlio said republics into the United Kingdom of Great Brit.ain and Ireland In BritLIi vcssi'ls, sli.ill, in like 
in'iiiiier, he permitted to be imported in l.ubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg vessels ; and all goods, whether 
tin* proiinetions of any of the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or ol any other country, whieh ma> lie 
legally exported from the port.s of the llnited Kingdom in British vessels, sliall, in like manner, be per¬ 
mitted to be exporteil from tlio said ports in Lubeek, Bremen, or Hamburg vessels. Ami all gooii-;, 
which may be legally Imported into or exported from the ports of Lubeck, Bremen, or llamhurg. in 
national vessels, shall. In like manner, he permitted to be Imported Into or exported from the port.s of 
I.ubeek, Bremen, or Hainlnirg, in British vessels. 

3. All goods which can be legally imported into the ports of the United Kingdom directly from tlio 
ports of I.uheck, Bremen, or Hamburg, or either of them, shall be admitted at the same rate of duty, 
whetlier imported in British vessels, or in vessels belonging to either of the said republics ; and all goods 
whirh can be legally exported from the United Kingdom, shall be entitled to the .same bountu's, draw¬ 
backs, and allowances, whether exported In Britisli or Hanseatic vessels. And tin* like reeiproeity shall 
be observed, in the ports of the said republics, in respect to all goods which can be legally imported into 
or exported from any or either of the said ports in vessels belonging to tlic United Kingdom. 

4. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or indirectly, by any or either of the contraeting 
parties, nor by any company, corporation, or agent, acting on their behalf or under their authority, in the 
purchase of any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of their states respectively, imported into 
the other, on account of or in reference to the character of the vessel in which such article was imported ; 
it being the true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties that no distinction or difference 
whatever shall be made in this respect. 

5. In consideration of the limited extent of the territories belonging to the republics of Ltibeck, Bremen, 
and Hamburg, and the intimate connection of trade and n.avigation subsisting between these reynblics, 
it is hereby stipulated and agreed, that any vessel which shall have been built In any or eltiier of the ports 
of the said republics, and which shall be owned exclusively by a citizen or citizens of any or either of 
them, and of which the master shall also be a citizen of either of them, and provided 3-4ths of the crew 
shall be subjects or citizens of any or either of the said repubiies, or of any or either of the states com¬ 
prised in the Germanic Confederation, such vessel, so built, owned, and navigated, shall, for ail the pur¬ 
poses of this convention, bo taken to be and bo considered as a vessel belonging to Lubeck, Bremen, or 
Hamburg. 

6. Any vessel, together with her cargo, belonging to either of the tliree free Hanseatic republics of 
Laibeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, and coming from either of the said ports to tlie United Kingdom, shall, 
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for All the purposes of this convention, be deemed tocome from the country to which such vessel hclonRs ; 
and any British vessel and her cargo trading to the ports of X>ubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, dirocth or 
in succession, shall, for tlic like purposes, be on the looting of a Hanseatic vessel and her cargo making 
the same voyage. 

7. It Is further mutually agreed that no higher or other duties shall be levied, in any or either of the 
states of the higii contracting parties, upon any personal property of the subjects iind citizens of each 
ri'spectively. on the removal of the same from the dominions or territory of such states, (citlior upon 
iiiheiitance of siicii property, or otherwise,) than are or shall be payable, ni each state, upon the like pro- 
perty when removed by a subject or citizen of such state respectively. 

8. The high contracting parties reserve to themselves to enter upon additional stipulations for the pur¬ 
pose of facilitating and extending, even beyond wliat is comprehended in tlic convention of this date, tiia 
commercial relations of their respective subjects and dominions, citizens and territories, upon tltc principle 
eitiicr of rcciproc.al or equivalent advantages, as the case m-ay be; an«l. In the event of nTiy article or 
articles being concluded between the said high contracting parties, for giving effect to such stipulations, it 
is li(‘reby agreed that the article or articles which may hereafter be so concluded shall be considered as 
forming part of the present convention. 

9. Tlie present convention shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof; and further, 
until tlio end of 12 months after the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
one part, or the governments of the free Ilauseatlc republics of I.ubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, or either 
of them, oil tlie other part, shall have given notice of their intention to terminate the siune ; each of the 
said high contracting parties reserving to itself the riglit of giving such notice to tlie otlicr at tlic end of 
the said term of in years; and it is liereby agreed between them, that, at the expiration of 12 montlis 
nftcr siicIj notice siiail have been received l)y either of tlie parties from the other, this convention, and all 
the provisions thereof, shall altogether ceaso and determine, as far as regards tlie states giving and receiv¬ 
ing such notice ; it being always understood and agreed, that. If one or more of the Hanseatic republics 
aforesaid shall, at the expiration of 10 years from the dato hereof, give or receive notice of the proposed 
termination of this convention, such convention shall, nevertheless, remain in full force and operation as 
far .as regards the remaining Hanseatic republics or republic which may not have given or received stu b 
notice. 

10. Tlie present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, w ithin 
one month from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, Sept. 29.182.'). Geotiof. Ganninq. 

\V. Hr.sKi.ss()N. 

James Colquiioun. 

Supplemenfary Convention to the Treaty qf Coynmerce and Naviftation of the ‘Ifyth of September, 1R‘2.^, 

ht'tvu'cn the Senates of the Free Hanseatic Cities of T,nbeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, and her Majesty 

the Queers of Great Britain and Ireland ; s/gned at London, the 'id of August, 1841. 

Art. 1. The senate of the free Hanseatic cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, hereby agree that 
British vcsseJ.s coming from countries not being part of the dominions of Iht Britannic Majesty, .sliall 
iKMKi'forwaril, together with their c.irgoes, be admitted into the ports of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
and all vessels shall on their admission pay dues not higher nor other than tliose w liich shall be paid in 
similar ciiciimstanccs by vessels belonging to Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg, and the duties to be 
pnici upon the cargoes of such llricish vessels shall not be higher nor other than if sueli cargoes h.id been 
imported In vessels belonging to Lubeck, Bremen, or Hamburg. And in consideration tliercof, her 
Britannic Majesty agrees that from and after the date of the exchange of the ratification of this jncsont 
convention, the lesscls of the said Ireo Ilrfnseatic republics of Lubeck, Brinncn, and llambnrg, when 
coming fioin Hanseatic ports, sliall, together with their cargoe.s, ho admitted into tlie ports ol all her 
Britannic Majc'ty’s possessions; and sueh vessels shall, on their admission, pay dues not higher nor 
other than those which shall he pai«l in similar circmrstanccs by British vessels ; and the duties to ho 
paid niion the cargoes of such llansealicf vessels shall not be higher nor other than il such cargoes had 
been imported in British vessels. 

2. In consideration of the pri\lieges extended to Britush trade and navigation by tlie first article of tlio 
present convention, her Britannic Majesty further agrees that all goods, being tlie produce of the slates 
of the free Hanseatic cities of Lnheck, Bremen, and llamhurg, or of the other states of the Germanic 
(Confederation, or of tlie states comprised in the Germanic Union of Customs, and which may be im¬ 
ported in any fiircign vessels from (lie port.s of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, or from .any port sitn- 
at«‘(l on the Kibe or Weser, into the ports of the British possessions abroad, including Gibialtar and 
Malta, shall also be ]iermltted to be imported from the said ports of the free cities of I.ubeek, Bremen, 
and Hamburg, into the ports of the said British possessions abroad, inchnling Gibraltar and Malta, in 
vesstds belonging to Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, built, owned, and navigated as stipulated m the 
fifth nrticlo of the convention of commerce and navigation, concluded on tlic 2'Jth of Septiunber, 182.'^, 
between (heat Britain on the one part, and the free Hanseatic cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg 
on llm other part; and sncii goods, wares, and merchandise being the produce of the tree Hanseatic re¬ 
publics, or of the other states of tlio (Jerman Confederation, or ot the states of the Gerin.anic Union of 
(^istoms, and .so Imported in Hanseatic ves.scis Into the ports of tlie said Biitish possessions abroad, 
including Gibraltar and Malta; .ind all goods, wares, and moichaiidUe exported in Hanseatic vi'sm'Is, 
built, owned, and navigated us aforesaid, from the ports-of the British possessions abroad, imioding 
(Jibraltar and Malta, to any foreign country whatever, shall pay no otiier or higher duties than If tiio 
same were imported or exportetl in British vessels. 

i. The present convention, which shall be considered as supplementary to the convention concluded 
between Great Britain ami the free Hanseatic republics on the 29th of September, 182.), sliall be ratified, 
and the ratifications shall lie exchanged at London as soon as possible within the space of six weeks. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed the seals 
of tbeir arms. 

Done at London, on the 3d day of August, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

Palmerston. 

Banks. 

fly an order In council dated .September 14. 1811, her Majesty is pleased to order that all goods being 
the produce of the states of the free Hanse.atic cities of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, or of the other 
states of the Germanic Confederation, or of the states comprised in the Germanic Union of Customs, and 
which may be Imported In any foreign vessels from the ports of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, or from 
any port situated on the Kloe or Weser into the ports of the British possessions abroad, including 
Gibraltar and Malta, shall also be permitted to be imported from the said ports of tlie free cities of 
Lnheck, Bremen, and Hamburg, into the ports of the said British possessions utiroad (including Gibraltar 
and Malta) in vessels belonging to Lubetk, Bremen, and Hamburg, built, owned, and navigated as 
stipulated in the fiftli article of the convention of commerce and navigation, concluded on the 29tli of 
Septoinber, 1H2.'), between Great Britain on the one part, and the tree Hanseatic cities of Lubeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg on the other part; and such goods, being the produce of the free Hanseatic 
republics, or of the other states of the Germanic Confederation, or of the states of*the Germanic Union 
ot Customs, and so imported in Hanseatic vessels into the ports of the said British possessions abroad 
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(luclmling Gibraltar and Malta), and all goods exported In Hanseatic vessels, built, owned, and navigated 
aft aforesaid, from tlic ports of the British possessions abroad (Including Gibraltar and Malta) to any 
foreign country whatever, shall pay no other or higher duties than if the same were Imported or exported 
in British vessels. 

Greece. 

Convention of Commerce and Navigation beUveen her Britannic Majeyty and the King qf Greece, signed 
at London, October Ath, 1837. 

Art. 1. From and after the exchange of the rntifientions of the present convention, Greek vessels 
entering into or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
British vessels entering into or departing from the ports of tlie kingdom of {Jreece, sliall not he subject to 
any other or higlier duties or charge.s whatever, than are or shall he levied on national vesstds entering 
into or departing from such ports.'respectively. 

2. All articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of either of the high contracting 
parties, which are or shall be permitted to be imported into or exported from the ports of tlui Unltccl 
Kingdom of Gre.at Britain and Irel.'ind. and of the kingdom of Greece, respectively. In vessels of the one 
country, shall, in like inuuner, he permitted to be imported into and exported from those ports, in vessels 
of the other country. 

3. All articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, 
which can legallr Ije imported from tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland into the ports of 
tlie kingdom of Greece in British slops, shall be subject only to the same duties as are payable upon tlie 
like articles if imported in Greek vessels. And, reciprocally, a similar rule shall he observed in tlie 
ports of the United Kingdom, in rcsnect of all articles not the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
dominions of ids Maj(‘sty the King ot Greece, which can legally be imported into the ports of the United 
Kingdom in Greek vessels. 

4. All goods, wares, and merchandise, which can legally he imported into the ports of eitlier country, 
shall be admitted at tlie same rate of duty, whether imported in national vessels or in vessels of the other 
country ; and .all goods, wares, and merch.'indise which can legally be exported from the ports of 
cither country, sh.'ill be entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, and. allowances, whether exported in 
vessels of the one country or in tliose of the other. 

3. Neither of the two governments, and no comiwiny, corporniion, or agent, acting on behalf of or 
under the nutliority of eitlier government, shall, in the purohase of any .article whicli is the growth, 
produce, or manuuicturo of one country, and is Imported into the oilier, give, eitlier ilireotly or 
indirectly, any |)ri<irity or preference oii account of or in reference to the national character of tlio 
vessel ill which such article m.ay he imported ; it being the true intent and meaning of tlie high con¬ 
tracting parties, that no distinction or difference whatever .shall be made in this rc'pt'ct. 

6. In order to avoid any misuiulerstaiuling witli regard to the regulations wiiicb may determine the 
conditions which constitute a Britlsli or Greek vessel, it i.s hereby agreed that all vessels liiiilt in tlie 
dominions of her Britannic Majesty, and all vessels which, having been captured from an enemy by lu'r 
M.ijesty’s sliips of war, or by the subjects of her said M;\jesty. furnish(‘d witli letter.^ of inaniue by tlio 
lords commissioners of tlie Admiralty, shall have been regularly condemned in one of her said M.ajcsty’s 

J irizc courts as lawful prize; and all vessels which sliall have been eoiidemned in any competent court 
or a breach of tlio laws made for tlie prevention of the slave trade ; and whicii sliall he owned, navigateil, 
and registered according to tho laws of Great Britain, sh.'ill be considered as British vessids: ami that ;ill 
vessels built in tho territories of Greece, or w’liieh shall have been captured from an enemy liy the slii].s 
of war of tlie Greek government, or by Greek subjects furnislied with letters of marque, an<l shall have 
been regularly condemned in one of tlie prize courts of tho kingdom of (ireeoc as a lawful prize, and 
which shall be wliolly owned by any subject or subjects of Greece, and whereof the master and three- 
fourths of the crew arc suhji ots of Greece, shall be considered as Greek vessels. 

7. If any sliips of war or merchantmen of tlie one nation should be wrecked on the co.'isls of the other, 
all such part.s of the said .sliips of war or merehaiitmcn, or of the furniture or appurtmianees thereof, a.s 
also all goods and mcrohaiidiso which shall be saved, or the produce thereof, and likewise the papers 
found on board the vessel, shall be carefully preserved until they arc claimed by the proprietors, or tludr 
agents <luly autliorised, or by the rospeetlve consuls in whose distiict such wreck may have taken place, 
if sucli claim he preferred within tho period fixed by tlie laws in force in the states oi tlie high contract¬ 
ing parties; and such eon.sul, proprietor, or agent shall pay only the expenses incurred in tlie preserva- 
tiou of tlie property, and the rate of s.alvago which would have been payable, in the like case, upon a 
national vessel; and the said goods .'lud merchandise saved from the wreck shall not bo liable to p.iy 
duties, unless cleared for local consumption. 

8. Her Britannic Majesty and his >Iajesty the King of Greece have agreed, that each of tlie liigh 
contracting parties shall have the right to nominate and appoint consuls-gcueral, consuls, and vice- 
consuls, III all the ports of the dominions of the otlier contracting party wherein such consular offuers 
are or may he iiecess.ary for the advancement of commerce and for the protection c'f tlie tr.ide of the 
subjects of either crown ; and it is expressly stipulated that such consuls, of wliatever class, shall, in tho 
country in which they are stationed, be placed upon the footing of tiie consuls of the most lavour<‘t. 
nation. 

9. Her Britannic Majesty consents to grant to the subjects of his Majesty tlio King of Greece, the same 
facilities and privileges, with respect to the commerce to lie carried on in Greek vessels witli tlie BrinMi 
dominions in the Mast Indies, ns are or nmy he enjoyed under any treaty or act of parliament by the 
siilijects or citizens of the most favoured nation; it lieing alway.s niiderstood that the l.uvs, rules, regiil i- 
tions, and re8triction.s, which are or may be applicable to tlio ships niul subject.s of any other fort'igu 
country, enjoying the like facllitii's and ]irivilegc8 of trading with the said dominions, shall be cqu.illy 
applicable to tlie subjects of the king of Greece. 

10 All subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall, within tho dominions of the King of Greece, be as fi ee 
as native Greeks to mnn.ago their own affairs themselves, or to commit the management of tliose alVairv 
to any otlier person whom they may please to appoint as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall 
British subjects be restr.ained In tlieir choice of persons to act in sucli capacities, nor bo called upon to 
pay any salary or remuneration to any person whom they shall not choose to employ. Absolute ireetinm 
Sliail also be allowed, <n all cases, to the buyer and seller to bargaiit together, and to fix as to them may 
seem meet, the jiriee of any goods, wares, or mereh.andise imiiorted into, or to bo exported from, tho 
dominions of the King of Greece, observing the laws and established customs of the country. The same 
privileges shall bo enjoyed in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty by the subjects of his Majesty tlio 
King of Greece, under tlie same conditions. 

11. In all that relates to the police of ports, to the lading and unlading of vessels, and to tho safetv of 
merchandise, goods, and effects, the local laws and police regulations of each country shall be applied to 
the subjects of both, without discrimination or distinction; and, throughout the whole extent of tho 
territories of each contracting party, the subjects of botli shall enjoy full and entire protection for their 
persons and property. They snali have free and easy access to the courts of justice in tho prosecnti<iu 
and defence of their rights, and shall be at liberty to employ tlie lawyers, attorneys, or agents, of what¬ 
ever denomination, whom they may deem tho best qualified to maintain and defend their interests; it 
being understood that they shall conform, in this respect, to the obligations Imposed upon native subjects 
by the laws of the country. In all that concerns the administration of justice, they shall enjoy tho same 
privileges, rights, and iVanchlscs, that belong to natives; and in none of these respects shall they ho 
subject to any other duty or tax than is imposed upon natives. They shall be exempted from .*dl com- 
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puUory inilitary service, cither by sea or by land ; no forced loan shall he imposed upon them ; and their 
property shall he subject to no other charge, requisition, or tax, than those to which tlie property of 

nat^vc8^.sha^ b .^ty Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the 

King of (Irecce, agree that the subjects of the respective countries shall enjoy, within the dominions of 
the other, the full benefit of the complete toleration and protection for the professors of all religious 
oi)inions, which at present exists in both countries by law. 

j:j. It shall be free for the subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in the dominions of the King of 
Greece, and for the subjects of his Majesty the King of Greece residing in the dominions of her Britannic 
Majesty, to dispose of their property, of every description, by will or testament, as they may judge fit ; 
and if any British subject shall die in the territories of the King of Greece, or any Greek subjec t sinill 
die in the territories of the Queen of Great Britain, without will or testament, the respective- consuls or 
vice-consuls shall exercise the right of administering to the property of subjects of tlieir nation so dying 
intestate, for the benefit of the legltunatc heirs to such property, and of the creditors upon the estate, so 
far as the laws of the respective countries shall admit. 

14. 'llie high contracting parties agree that the stipulations of the present convention shall be applicable 
to Gibraltar and to the island of Malta. 

15. 'rhe present convention shall be in force for 10 years from the date of the exchange of the ratifi¬ 
cations thereof; and further, until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting 
partie.s reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the otlier at the end of the 10 years above- 
mentioned, or at anj’ other period after that time; and it Is hereby agreed between them, that at tlie 
expiration of. 12 months after such notice shall have been received by either party from the otlicr, 
tl)is convejition, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

IG. Tlio pr(‘sent convention shall he ratlfie«i, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, 
within 3 inontlis from the date hereof. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of tlu-ir arms. 

Done at London, the 4th day of October, in the year of our Lord 1837. 

Pai.mek.ston. 

Thicoui'j. 

An order in council, dated July 5th, 1838, directs that Greek vessels, entering or departing from the 
ports oY tlio United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, together with the cargoes on board the same 
(siic.li cargoes consisting of articles wldch may be legally imported or exported), sliall not be subject to 
any other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or shall he levied on Briti.sh vessels enteiing or 
depaiting from such ports, or on similar articles, when imported into or exi»orted from such ports in 
sucli vessels; and also, such artich-s, when exported from the .said ports in Greek vessels, shall bo 
(‘Utitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, and ullowances that arc granted on simiLir articles when ex¬ 
ported in British vessels. 

Mexico. 

Treaty of Amity, Contmorcc, and Navigation, hctireen Great Britain and Mexico, signed at London, 

Jjfcevibcr 2G. 182G. 

Article 1. Tlu-rc sliall be perpetual amity between the dominions and .subjects of his Majesty tiie King 
of (he United Kingdom of Great Brituia and Ireland, and the United iStates of Mexico, and their 
citizens. 

2. Y'licre siiall be, between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty In Europe and the territories of 
M('\lco, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The inhabitants of the two countries, respectively, shall 
have liberty freely and securely to come, witli their ships and cargoes, to all places and rivers In the 
t(-rrit()rios aforesaid, saving only .such particular ports to which «»lier foreigners shall not be permitted to 
come, to enter into the same, and to remain and reside iti any part of the said territories respectively} 
also to liire and occupy hou.ses and warehouses for the purposes of tlieir commerce ; and, generally, tim 
mercluints and traders of cacn nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and security 
for their comm<*rce. 

Ill like manner, the respective sliips of war and post-ofilce packets of the 2 countrie.s sliall liave 
liln-rty fieely and .*»ecurely to come to all liarbours, rivers, and places, saving only sucli jiarticular ports (if 
any) to which other foreign ships of war and packets shall not be permitted to come, to enter into the 
same, to anchor, .md to remain tliere and refit; subject always to the laws and statutes of the two coim- 
tiies re.sjiectivoly. 

By tlie right of entering the places, iiorts, and rivers, mentioned in tliis article, the privilege of carry¬ 
ing ('ll the coasting trade is not uuderhtood, in which national vessels only are permitted to engage. 

3. Ills Majesty the King of tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages furtlier, that the 
intiahitants ol Mexico .shall have the like liberty of eommerce and navigation stipulated for In the pre¬ 
ceding article, in all his dominions situated out of Europe, to the full extent in which the same is per¬ 
mitted at present, or sliall be permitted liereafter, to any otlier nation. 

4. No iiiglier or otlier duties sliall be Imposed on the importation into the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty, of any article of tlie, growth, produce, or manufacture of Mexico, and no higher or other duties 
shall be imposed on tlio inipoi tation into the territories of Mexico, of any articles of the growtb, produce, 
or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, than are or shall be payable on the like articles, 
iieiiig the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign country ; nor shall any other or liigiier 
duties or cliarges be Imposed in the territories or dominions of eitlier of the contracting parties, on tlie 
exportation of any articles to the territories of the other, than such as are or may be payable on the ex¬ 
portation of the like articles to any other foreign country ; nor shall any prohibition he imposed upon the 
exp<irtation of any articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of liis Britannic Majesty’s dominions, or 
of tile s:ii*i territories of Mexico, to or from tlie said dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or to or from 
lli(‘ ^aul ten ltories of Mexico, which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

5. Ny higher or other duties or charges on accuuntof tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilotage, salvage 
in case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be imposed, in any of the ports of 
Mexico, (in Briti.sh vcs.sels, than tlm^e payable in the same ports by Mexican vessels *; nor, in tiie ports 
of his Britannic Majesty's territories, on Mexican vessels, than shall be payable, in the same ports, on 
Briti.xh vessels. 

G. 'I'he same duties shall be paid on the importation into the territories of Mexico, ofany article the 
growth, iiroduce, or mnnuf.ieture of his Britannic Majesty's dominions, whether such import ition siuUl 
bo in Mexican * or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall bo paid on tl»© importation into the 
dominions of his Britannic Miijesty, of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of Mexico, whe- 
tlier such iinpoi tatioii shall be in British or in Mexican vessels. The same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties and drawbacks allowed, on the exportation to Mexico of any articles of the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of iiis Britannic Majesty’s domiiiion.s, whether such exportation shall be in Mexican 
or ill British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid, and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed^ 
on the exportation of any articles the growtii, produce, or manufacturo of Mexico, to his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty’s dominions, whether such exportation shall be in British or in.Mexican vessels. 


* See additional articles at the end of this treaty. 
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7. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which may respectively con¬ 
stitute a British or . Mexican vessel, it is hereby agreed that all vessels built in the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty, or vessels which shall have been captured from an enemy by his Britannic Majesty’s 
ships of war, or by subjects ofhls said Majesty furnished with letters of marque by the Lords Commissioners 
of tlie Admiralty and regubu-ly condemned in one of his said Majesty's prize courts as a lawful prize, or 
which shall have been condemned in ahy competent court for the breach of the laws made for the preven¬ 
tion of the slave trade, and owned, navigated, and registered according to the laws of Great Britain, sliall 
be considered as British vessels j and tliat all vessels built in the territories of Mexico, or captured from 
tlie enemy by the ships of Mexico, and condemned under similar circumstances, and which sliall be 
owned by any citizen or citizens tliereof, and whereof the master and 3-4ths of the mariners are citizens 
ol‘ Mexico, excepting where the laws provide for any extreme cases, shall be considered as Mexican 
vessels. 

And it is further agreed, that every vessel, qualified to trade as above described under the provisions 
of tliis treaty, shall be furnished with a register, passport, or sea letter, under the signature of tlie proper 
jiersou autliorised to grant tlie same, according to the laws of the respective countries (the form of whieh 
shall be communicated), certifying the name, occupation, and residence of the owner or owners, in tlie 
duminioiis of his Britannic Majesty, or in the territories of Mexico, as the case may be; and tliat lie or 
they Is or are tlie sole owner or owners, in tlie proportion to be specified: togetlier with tin* name, 
bin den, and description of the vessel as to build and measurement, and the several particulars constituting 
the iiaiional cliaraoter of the vessel, as the case may be. 

8. All mercliants, commanders of ships, and others, the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, sliall liave 
full liberty, in all the territories of Mexico, to managetheir own affairs themselves, or to commit them to 
the ni.inagement of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall they be 
olillged to employ any otlier per.sons for those purposes than tliosc employed by Mexicans, nor to pay lliem 
any otlicr salary or remuneration than such as is paid, in like cases, by Mexican citizens ; and absolute 
fre’i'doin shall bo allowed, in all cases, to the buyer and seller, to bargain and fix tlie price of any goods, 
imported into or exported from Mexico, as they shall see good, observing the laws and established customs 
of the country. The same privileges shall be enjoyed in the dominions ofhls Britannic Majesty, by the 
citizens of Miixico, under the same conditions. 

The citizens and subjects of tiie coutraotiug parties, in the territories of each other, shall receive and 
enjoy full and perfect protection for their per.sons and property, and shall have free and oiien access to 
the courts of justice In the said countries, respectively, for the prosecution and defence of tlieirjust 
riglits ; and they sliall lie at liberty to employ, in all causes, the advocates, attorneys, or agents of what¬ 
ever description, whom they may think proper ; and they shall enjoy, in tins re.sjiect, the same riglits and 
jirivilege^ therein as native citizens. 

In wiiatovcr relates to the succession to personal estates, by will or otherwise, and the disposal of 
pcr,>onal projKirty of cv<*ry sort and denomination, by sale, donation, excliatige, or testament, or in any 
otlier manner wliatsoever, as also tlie adininistration of justice, the subjects and citizens of the 2 con- 
trading parties shall enjoy, in tlieir respective dominions and territories, the same privileges, liberties, 
and riglits, as native subjects ; and shall not be charged, in any of these respects, with any higlier im¬ 
posts or duties than those whieh arc paid, or may bo paid, by the native subjects or citizens of tlie power 
in who.se dominions or territories tliey may be resident. 

U). In all tliat rel.ites to the pulico of the ports, the lading and unlading of ships, the safety of iner. 
eli indi'e, goods, and efl'ects, Uie subjects of ids Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of Mexico, rcsjieet- 
ively, sliall he subject to the local laws and regulations of the dominions and territories in whicli they 
may reside. They shall be exempted from all compulsory military service, whether by sea or land. No 
lotced loans shall be levii'd upon tliem; nor shall their jiroperty be subject to any other charges, requi¬ 
sitions, or taxes, than such as are paid by the native subjects or citizens of the contracting parties in their 
respeetivi' dominions. 

11. It .shall be free for each of the 2 contracting partic.s to appoint consuls for the protection of trade, 
to reside in the doniinioiia and territories of the other party ; but, before any consul shall act as such, he 
sliall, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by the government to wliioh he is sent; and eitiier of 
tlie contracting parties may except from the re.sidence of eonsuls such particular places as either of them 
may judge fit to be excepted. Tlie Mexican dijilornatic agents and consuls shall enjoy, in thedominions 
of ids Ib itannic M.ijesty, whatever privileges, cxtvptions, and immunities are or shall be granted to agents 
of the same rank belonging to the most favoured nation ; and, in like manner, the diplomatic agent.s and 
consuls of his Britannic Majesty in the Mexican territories sliall enjoy, according to the strictest reeijiro- 
<'ity, wliatever jirivileges, exceptions, and immuiiHie,s are or may be granted to the Mexican diplomatic 
agents and consuls in the dominions of his Britannic Maje.sty. 

12. l-'or the better security of commerce between the subjects of his Britannic Majesty and the citizens 
of (lie Mexican .States, it is agreed that if, at any time, any interruption of friendly intercourse, or any 
rupture, sliould unfortunately take place between the 2 contracting parties, the nn.-iehants residing 
upon tlie coasts sliall be allowed G months, and those of the interior a wliole year, to wind up tlicir ac¬ 
counts, and disiiQse of their property : and a safe-conduct shall be given them to emViark at the port wldch 
tliey shall tliem.selves .si-li’ct. All those who arc establi-slied in the respective dominions and territoin's 
of the 2 contracting parties, in the exercise of any trade or special employment, shall have the pri¬ 
vilege of remaining and continuing such trade and employment tlierein, witliout any manner of inter¬ 
ruption, in full enjoyment of their liberty and property, as long as they behave jieaceably, and coniniit no 
ofienee against the laws ; and their goods and efl’ects, of wliatever dc.scription they ni.iy be, sliall not be 
li.ible to .sei/iire or sequestration, or to any other charges or denian(l.s than tiiosc whicli may bo made 
upon the like effects or property belonging to the native .subjects or citizens of the respoctiie dominions 
or territories in which such subjects or citizens may reside. In the same case, debts between individuals, 
jiublic fund.s, and the shares of companies, shall never be confiscated, sequestrated, or detained. 

13. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the Mexican territories sliall enjoy, in their 
houses, persons, and properties, the protection of the government; and continuing in possession of w hat 
tliey now enjoy, they shall not be disturbed, molested, or annoyed, in any manner, on account of tlieir 
religion, provided they respect that of the nation in which they reside, as well as tlie constitution, laws, 
and customs of the country. They shall continue to enjoy, to the full, the privilege already granjed to 
them of burying, in the places already assigned for that purpose, such sulijects of his Britannic Majesty 
as may die within the Mexican territories; nor shall the funerals and^epulchres of the dead be disturbed 
in any way, or upon any account. The citizens of Mexico sliall enjoy, in all the dominions of his 
Britannic Majesty, the same protection, and shall be allowed the free exercise of their religion, in public 
or private, either within their own houses, or in the chapels and places of worship set apart for that 
purpose. 

14. The subjects of his Britannic Majesty shall on no account or pretext whatsoever bo disturbed 
or molested in tiie peaceable posso^.slon and oxercl.se of whatever rights, privileges, and immunities tliey 
have at any time enjoyed within the limits described and laid down in a convention signed between his 
said Majesty and tiie King of Spain, on the 14th of July, 178G; whether such rights, privileges, and 
immunities shall be derived from the stipulations of the said convention, or from any other concession ■ 
wiiich may at any time have been made by the King of Spain, or his predecessors, to British subjects 
and settlers residing and following their lawful occupations within the limits aforesaid: tiie 2 con¬ 
tracting parties reserving, however, for some more fitting opportunity, the further arrangements on 
tills article. 

15. I he goi eminent of Mexico engages to co-operate with his Brilannlc Mgjcity for the total abolition 
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of the bhive trade, and to prohildt all persons inhabiting i^ ithlii the territories of Mexico, in the most 
edVetual nianiiiT, from taking any share in such trade. 

l(j. The 2 contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of treating and agreeing hereafter, 
from time to time, upon such other articles as may appear to them to contribute still further to the 
improvement of their mutual Intercourse, and tlie advancement of the general interests of their 
respective suiijects and citizens ; and such articles as may be so agreed upon, shall, when duly ratitied, 
be regarded as forming a part of the present treaty, and shall have the same force as those now con¬ 
tained in It. 

17. Tile present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London within 
the space of 6 months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at London, the 26th day of .December, in the year of our Lord 1826. 

William Hlskisson. Sebastiaji Camacho. 

James J. Mohieu. 

Additional Articles. 

1. Whereas, in the present state of Mexican shipping, it would not be possible for Mexico to receive the 

full advantage of tlic reciprocity established by the articles 5, G, 7. of the treaty signed this day, if that 
part of the 7tli article wiiich stipulates that, m order to be considered a.s a Mexican sliip, a ship shall 
actually have been in Mexico, should be strictly and literally observed, and immediately brought 

into operation ; it is agreed that, for tlie space of 10 years, to be reckoned from the date of the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty, any ships, wheresoever built, being bond Jidc the property of and wliolly 
owned by one or more citizens of Mexico, and whereof the master and ,‘b4ths of the mariners, at least, 
are also natiir.iUborn citizens of Mexico, or persons domiciliated in Mexico, by act of the government, 
as lawlul subjects ol Mexico, to be certilied according to tlie laws of that country, shall lie considered 
as Mexican slops ; his Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Urcat Britain and Ii eland reserving 
to liimself the riglit, at tlie end of the said term of 10 years, to claim the principle of reciprocal 
restriction stipulated for in the article 7- above referred to, if the Interests of British navigation 
shall be found to be prejudiced by the present exception to tliat reciprocity, in favour of Mexican 
shipping. 

2. It is further agreed that, for the like term of 10years, the stipulations contained in articles 5. and 6, 
of the present treaty shall be suspended ; and in lieu thereof, it Is hereby agreed that, until theexpiration 
of the said term ol 10 years. lirUlsh slops cntciing into the ports of Mexico from tlie United Kingdom 
of (ireat Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, and all articles the 
grow 111, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of any of tlie said dominions, imported in 
such ships, shall pay no otlier or higher duties than are or m.ny hereafter be payable, in the said ports, by 
the ships, and tlie like goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the most favoured nation ; and, 
reciprocally, it is agreed, that Mexican ships entering into the jiorts of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireluml, or any other of liis Britannic Mjgesty’s dominions, from any port of the States of 
Mexico, and all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said States, impoit(>d In such ships, 
shall pay no otlier or higher duties than are or may hereafter be payable in the said ports, by the ships, 
and the like goods, the growth, jirodnoe, or manufacture of the most favoured nation ; and that no higher 
rlnties shall bo fiaid, or bounties or diawbarks allowed, on the exportation of any article the growth, pro¬ 
duce. or manufacture ot the dominions of either country, in the ships of the other, than upon the 
exjiortation of the like articles in the ships of any other (breign country. 

It lieing understood that, at the end ol tlie said teim of 10 years, the stipulations of the said 5t!i .and 
(Jth articles shall, from thenceforward, lie in full force between the tw o countries. 

The present additional articles shall h.ave the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word 
for word, in the treaty signed this day. 'I’hey shall be latilied, and the ratifications shall be cxclianged 
at the same time. 

In witness wliereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed tlie same, and have affixed thereto their 
respective seals. 

Done at Loudon, the 26111 day of December, In the year of our Lord 1826. 

William IIuskisson. Sibastian Camacho. 

James J. Mouieh. 

An order in council, dated Septembers. 1827, orders, that vessels of the United States of Mexico, 
entering the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in ballast, or laden direct from 
any of the ports of Mexico, or departing Iroin tlie ports of the said United Kingdom, together witli the 
cargoes fln board tlie same, such cargoes consisting of .articles whieii may be legally imported or exported, 
sh.dl not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or shall be levied on 
B’liish vessels entering or departing from such ports, or on similar articles when imiiortcd into or 
expoited from such ports in Britisli vessels; and .al.so such articles, wlien exported from the said ports 
in v«*ssel3 of the United .Stat«-s of Mexico respectively, shall be entitled to the same bounties, drawbacks, 
and allowances that, are granted on similar articles when exported in Bntisli vessels. 

JS.Ii _Treaties similar to the above have been negotiated with Colombia, Buenos Ayres, Kc. 

Netherlands. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between her Majesty and the King of the Netherlands, signed at the 
Hague, October '21 Ih, IS'AJ. 

Article 1. There shall bo reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation between and amongst the 
subjects of the two liigb contracting parties ; and the subjects of the two sovereigns respectively shall 
not pay in the ports, harbours, roads, cities, towns, or places whatsoever in eitiicr kingdom, any other 
or higher duties, taxes, or Impo.sts, under whatsoever names designated or included, than those which are 
there paid by the subjects of tlie most favoured nation : and the subjects of each of the high contracting 
parties shall enjoy the same rights, i>rivileges, liberties, favours, immunities, and exemptions, in matters 
of eivmnerce and navigation, that are granted, or may hereafter be granted, in either kingdom, to the 
subjects of the most favoured nation. No duty of customs or other impost sh.all be charged upon any 
goods the produce of one country, upon importation, by sea or by land, from sucli country into the other, 
liigher than the duty or impost charged upon goods of the same kind, the produce of or imported from 
.iny other country ; and her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, do hereby bind and engage themselves, not to grant any 
favour, privilege, or immunity, in matters of commerce and navigation, to the subjects of any other state, 
which snail not be also, and at the same time, extended to the subjects of the other high contracting 
party, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of that other state shall have been gratuitous; and on 
giving as nearly as possible the same compensation or equivalent, irf case the concession shall have been 
conditional. 

2. No duties of tonnage, harbour, lighthouses, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corresponding 
duties, of wliatcver nature or under whatever denomination, shall be imposed in either country upon 
the vessels of the other, in respect of voyages between the two countries, if laden, or in respect of any 
voyage if in ballast, which shall not be equally Imposed, in tiie like cases, on national vessels; and in 
neither country sliall any duty, charge, restriction, or prohibition be imposed upon, nor any drawback, 
bounty, or allowance bo witliheld from, any goods imported from or exported to the other country, in 
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the vessel of tliat other country, which shall not be equally imposed upon or withheld from such goods, 
when so imported or exported in n-itionid vessels. 

3. In order to avoid any inisunderstaiidlng with regard to the regulations that determine the conditions 
which constitute a British or a Dutch vessel, it is hereby agreed, that all vessels built in the dominions 
qf her Britannic Majesty, and all vessels which, having been captured from an enemy by lier MaJesty^s 
shi}>8 of war, or by tiie sulijects of her said Majesty, furni.shcd by the lords commissioners of tlie Adini> 
ralty with letters of marque, shall have been regularly condemned in one of iter said Majesty’s prize 
courts as a lawful piize ; and ah vessels which shall have been condemned in any competent court, for 
n breach of tlie laws made for the prevention of the slave trade ; shall, provided they are owned, navi¬ 
gated, and registered according to (he laws of Great Britain, be considered as Britisli vessels ; and that 
all vessels built in tlie territories of the King of the Netherlainls, or which, having been captured from 
an enemy by his Majesty’s ships of war, or by the subjects of his said Majesty furnished with letters of 
inar<iue, slndl have been regularly condemned in one of the prize courts of the kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands as a law'ful prize ; and all vessels which shall have I>cen condemned in any competent court, for a 
hrc ich nl’ the laws made for the provention of the slave trade, shall, nrovided they are wholly owned by 
any subject or sulqects of the King of the Netherlands, and provideU that the master and tiircc-fourths 
of the crew arc Netherlands subjects, be considered a.s Netherland vessels- 

4. It is further agreed, tliat in all cases where, in cither kingdom, th<‘ duty to be levied upon any goods 
imported, sliall be, not a fixed rate, but a projiortion of the value of the goods, sucli ad vnlorcni duty shall 
be ascertained and secured in the following manner ; that is to say, the nni>orter shall, on making his 
entry for the payment of duty at the custom-house of either country, sign a declaration, stating the value 
of the goods at such amount as ho shall deem proper; and in case the officers of customs sliould be of 
opinion that inch valuation is in.siifficlent, he or they sliall be at liberty to take tbe goods, on paying to 
the importer the value according to his declaration, together with the addition of 10 per cent., and on 
returning the duty paid. 

'Fhe amount of tliese sums to ho paid by the officers on the delivery of the goods to them, which must 
be within 15 days from the first detention of the goods. 

6. Forasmucli as all merchandise, of whatever origin, whether admissible for home consumption or 
not, may be received and warelunised in all the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
iaiul, wliich are by law appointed to be warehousing ports for such articles, pending the entry of tin* same 
either for lioirie consumption or for re-exportation, as the case may lie, under tlie regulations appointed 
for tlus purpose, and without such articles being liable, in the meantime, to the ii.ayment of any of the 
duties with wliicli tlu'y would be chargo<l. if upon arrival they„wcrc entered for consumption wiiliin the 
United Kingdom ; in like manner, the Kitig of the Netherlands consents and agrees, that all the ports 
of his Netherland M.ijcsty’s dominions, which are now or which shall hereafter become waiohou.sing 
ports by l.iw, shall ho free ports for the reception and warehousing of .all merchandise imported in British 
ships, .ind of all at tides wliatever, the produce or manufacture of tlio British dominions, in whatever 
ships imported, eitlier for home consumption or for re-exportation, as the case may be ; and tlie articles 
thus received and w.irehoused, subject to due regulations, shaU not be li.ihle. In the meantime, to any of 
the duties witli wliicli they would be charged, if they were entered for consumption on their arrival in 
the Netherlands. 

1). If any ships of war or merchant vessels should be wrecked on the coasts of cither of the high con¬ 
tracting parties, siu h ships or vessels, or all parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances iHdonging 
thereunto, and all goods and mcrcli.andisc which shall be saved therefrom, or the produce tiioreof, if sold, 
siiall be f.uthfully restored to the proprietors, upon being claimed by them or*by their duly authoHsed 
factoi s ; and if there are no such proprietors or factors on the spot, then tlie said goods and inerchHiuiise, 
or tile ])roi-eeds tliereof, as well as all the papers toiind on board such wrecked vessels, shall he deli vered 
to the British or Netherland consul in w hose district the wreck may have taken place ; and siicii consul, 
jiroprietors, or f<ictor,s shall iiay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the propi'rty, together 
with the rate of salv.agi* wliicli wouhl have been payable In tlm like case of a wreck of a n.atiohal vessel; 
and the goods ami mercluuulisc saved from the wreck shall not be subject to duties, unless cleared lor 
home consumption. 

7. Tlie prc'.ent treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years from tlie d.ite hereof, and further, until 
the end of 12 inontlis after cither of the lilgli contracting parties slndl h.ave given notice to tlie otlier of 
its intention to termioate tin* same ; each of tlie liigh contracting parties reserving to itself the rigiit of 
giving Midi notice to the otlu'r at the end ot the .said term of 10 years. 

And it is liereby agreed between tiiem, that at tlic expiration of 12 months .after sucli notice sliall have 
been received by eitlier party from tlie oiher, this treaty, and all tbe provisions tliereof, shall altogether 
cease and determine. 

8. The present treaty sliall be ratified, and the r.itifications shall bo exchanged at the Hague within 
one month from tlie date iiereof, or sooner if pos.silde. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and liavc affi.xed thereto tho 
seals of tlicir arms. 

Done at the Hague, this 27th day of October, iu the year of our I.ord 1837. 

Veii-siolk DU SoELEN. Edwakd Ciiomvveli. Disbuoive. 

Declaration made by the Flenipotenliary qf her liritamnc Majesty, on the exchange of the Itatijication 
if the preceding Treaty. 

In proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications ol tlie treaty of commerce and navigation between 
her Maje.'ty the Queen ofthe XJnited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and his M.ijesty the King 
of tlie Netlierlands, concluded and signed at the Hague on tlie 27tii of October, 1837, tlm imderbigned, 
plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, is eommanded by her Majesty to explain and declare tliat her 
Majesty lias ratified tlie said treaty, notwithstanding tliat the pre.irable contains the words “ in I<'-urope,’' 
wliich lier Majesty’s government had objected to as redundant; Imt tliat her M.ijesty considers those 
words to be without meaning, so far as her Majesty’s dominions are concerned ; because those word.s 
appear to estahiish a distinctioil between a kingdom In Europe and a kingdom out of Europe, wliereas, 
by the word “ kingdom,” in the said treaty, her Majesty, us far as regards her own tenitories, means 
only the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which is well known to bo in Europe, add does 
not mean any of the possessions of her Majesty’s crown beyond sea. Her Majesty’s ratilicatioa of tho 
said treaty is exclnmged under the cxjdieit doclar.ation and understanding above mentioned. 

Done at the Hague, tho 22d day of November, 1837. 

Edward Cromwell Disbuowb. 

Coicnler-Declaration of the Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King qfthe Netherlands. 

The plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty having, previously' to the exchange of the ratifiratlons 
of the treaty of commerce and navigation, concluded on tho 27th of October 1837, between his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands and lier Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, delivered to the undersigned, plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King ofthe Netheriands.a de¬ 
claration stating tliat her Britannic M.ajesty h.ad not in vleiv in the said treaty tlm possessions of her 
crown beyond sea; the undersigned is charged by his Majesty the King of the Netherlands to declare 
tliat his said Majesty accepts the above-mentioned declaration, and that he likewise, on his part, has not 
meant to comprise in tbe said treaty the possessions of his crown beyond sea. 

With regard to the observations made as to tho use of the words “ in Europe,” the cabinet of the 
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iTagup is of opinion, that their Interpretation is to be found in the circumstance, that the jitirase “ in 
Kurope ” applies to the word “ ports,*’ and not to the word “ kingdom.” 

The Hague, the ‘2‘2d of November, 1837. 

Vekstolk de Soelrn. 

Treaty between his Britannic Majesty and the King qf the Netherlands, respecting Territories and 
Commerce in the. East Indies, signed at London, March 17. 1824. 

Article 1. The high contracting parties engage to admit the subjects of each other to trade with their 
respective pos.-e^sions in the Eastern Archipelago, and on the continent of India an<l in Ceylon, upon 
the footing of tlic most favoured nation ; their'respective subjects conforming themselves to the loral 
ri'gulations of each settlement. 

2 The subjects and vessels of one nation shall not paj*, upon importation or eXpf)rtation, at the ports 
of the other in the Eastern seas, any duty at a rate beyond the double of that at which the subjects and 
Vessels of the nation to which the port belongs arc charged. 

Tlie duties paid on exports or lmp«»>ts at a British port, on the continent of India, or In Ceylon, on 
Dutcli bottoms, shall be arranged so as in no case to be charged at more than double the amount of the 
duties paid by British subjects, and on British bottoms. 

In regard to any article upon which no duty Is imposed, when imported or exported by the subjects or 
on the vessels of the nation to which the port belongs, the duty charged upon the subjects or vessels of 
the other shall In no ease exceed G per cent. 

3. The high contr.icting parties engage, that no treaty hereafter made by cither, with any native power 
in tho Eastern seas, shall contain any article tending, either expressly, or by the imposition of unequal 
duties, to exclude the trade of the other party from the ports of such native power; and that If, in any 
ti eaty now existing on either part, any article to that effect has been admitted, such article shall be 
abrogated upon the conclusion of the present treaty. 

It is understood that, before the conclusion of tne present treaty, communication has been made by 
each of the contracting parties to the other, of all treaties or engagements subsisting between eacli of 
them, resnectively, and any native powers in the ICastern seas ; and that the like comimmlcatiou shall be 
made of all sueli treaties concluded by them, respectively, hereafter. 

•I. Their Britannic and Netherlanil Majesties engage to gi\e strict orders, as well to their civil and 
military'authoritles, as to their ships of war, to respect the freedom of trade, established by articles 1, 2, 
and 3, ; and in no case to impede a free communication of the natives in the Eastern Archipelagc^ witJi 
the ports of the 2 governmeuts, respectively, or of the subjects of the 2 goveriimouts with the ports 
belonging to n.atlve powers. 

r». Their Britannic and Netheri.and M}\Jestle8, in like manner, engage to concur effectually in repressing 
piracy in those seas : they will not grant either asylum or protection to vessels engaged in piracy, .and 
they will in no case permit the ships or merchandise captured by such vessels, to be introduced, depo¬ 
sited, or sold, In any of their possessions. 

G. It is agreed that orders shall ho given by the 2 governments, to their officers and agents in the 
East, not to h^rni any new settlement on any of the islands in the KHStcni sga-s, without previous aiilho- 
rity from their respectii e governments in Europe. 

7. Molucca I.sJarids, and especially Amboyma, Banda, Ternate, and their immediate dcjicndencics, 
are excepted fiom the operation of the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th articles, until tiie Netherland government 
shall think fit to ab.indoii the monopoly of .spices ; but if the said government shall, at any time pievious 
to Hiieh abandonment of the monopoly, allow the subjects of any power, other than the Asiatic, native 
power, to c»irry on any commercial intcrcour.se with the .said islamls, the subjects of his Britannic 
Slajesty shall be admitted to such intercourse, upon a footing precisely similar. 

H. Ills Netheilaiid Majesty ce»les to his Britannic Majesty all his establishment on the continent of 
India; and renounces all piivileges and exemptions enjojed or claimed in 4irtueof those eslablisli- 
inents. 

l». 'I’lu* factory of Fort Marlborough, and all the English possessions on the isl.and of Sumatra, are 
lieieby ceded to hi.s Netherland Majesty: and liis Biitannic Majesty liirther engages tli.it no Briti.sli 
settlement shall be formed on tlnit island, nor any treaty concluded by British autliority, with any native 
prince, eliief, or .state tliorcin. 

iO. Tim town and foit of Mal.acca, and its dependencies, are hercliy ceded to ills Britannic INIajesty ; 
.nnd Ills Netherland M.Of't'ty engages, for liiinself and his suhioets, nevcT tofoim any establishment on 
any pait of the peninsula of Malacca, or to conclude any treaty with any native piince, chief, or state 
tliereiii. 

13. All the colonies, posses.slons, and establishments wliieh are ceded by the preceding articles, shall 
be dellven'd up to tiie officers of tlic resjiective sovereigns on the 1st of March, IM2.'). The fortitications 
sliall remain in tiie state in wliich tlicy shall be nt the period of the notification of this treaty in India ; 
but no claim siiall be made, on either side, for ordnance, or stores of any description, either left or re¬ 
moved by tiie ceding power, nor for any arrears of revenue, or any charge of administration whatever. 

Pi. It is agreed that all accounts and reclamations, art.sing out of the restoration of Java, and otlier 
imssessloiis, to the ollicers of liis Netherland M.ijesty in tiie East Indies, — as well those whic-h weie 
tlie subject of a convention made at .lava on tiie 24th oi June, 1817, between the commissioners of the 2 
nations, as all otliers,—shall be Ihially and completely closed and satisfied, o« the payment of the .sum of 
lOOjMlO/., sterling money, to be made in London on tlie part of the Netherlands, before tlie expiration 
of tlie year 182r). 

17. The iircsent treaty sh.all be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged at London, within 3 months 
from tlie date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and affixed thereunto the 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 17th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1824. 

George Canning. Charle.s Watkins Williams Wynn. H. Fagel. A. R. Falck. 

Persia. 

Treaty of Commerce between Her Majesty and the Shah qf Persia, signed at Tehran, October 28. 1841. 

Article 1. The men hunts of the two mighty states are reclproe.allypormitted and allowed to carry into 
each other’s territories their goods and manufactures of every description, and to sell or exchange them 
in any part of their respective countries ; and on the goods which they import or export, custom duties 
shall be levied ; that is to say, on entering the country the same amount of custom duties shall lie levied, 
once for all, that is levied on merchandise imported by tlie merchants of the most favoured European 
nations ; and nt the time of going out of the country, the same amount of custom duties which is levied 
on the merchandise of merchants of the most favoured European nations shall be levied from the mer- 
eiiants, subjects of the high contracting parties; and except this, no claim shall be made upon the mer- 
ciiants of the two states in each other’s dominions on any pretext or under any denomination ; and the 
mercliants or persons connected with or dependent uimn the high contracting parties in each other’s 
<loiniiiions, mutually, sliall receive the same aid and support, and the same respect, which are received 
by the sutijeets of the most favoured nations. 

2. As It is necessary, for the purpose of attending to the affairs of the merchants of the two parties re- 
spertlvoly, that from both governments commercial agents should be api>ointed to reside In, stated places ; 
it is tiiercforc arranged that two commercial agents on the part of the British government shall reside, one 
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fn the capital, and one in TabreeK, and In those places only, and on this condition, that he who shall reside 
at Tubreez, and he alone, shall be honoured with the privileges of consul-general ; and ns for a series of 
vears a resident of the British government has resided at Bushire, the Persian government grants per¬ 
mission that the said resident shall reside there as heretofore. And, in like manner, two commercial 
agents shall reside on the part of the Persian government, one in the capital of London, and one in the 
port of Bombay, and shall enjoy the same rank and privileges which the commercial agents of the British 
government shall enjoy in Persia. 

3. This commercial treaty, we, the plenipotentiaries of the high contracting parties, have agreed to ; 
and in witness thereof, have set thereunto our hands and seals, at the capital city of Tehran, this 
twenty-eighth day of October,’in the year of our Lord 1841i corresponding to the 12th day of the month 
Kamazan, in the year of the Hejjira 1257. 

John M'Neill. 

Mlerza Auul Hassan Khan. 


Peru-Bolivian Confederation. 

Treaty qf Amity, Commerce, and Navigation between His Majesty and the Peru-Bolivian Confedcrationt 
together with 2 additional Articles thereunto annexed. 

Article 1. There shall be'perpetual amity between the dominions and subjects of his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, his heirs and successors, and the Peru-Bolivian 
confederation and its citizens. 

2. There shali be, between all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe, and the territories 
of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The subjects and citizens of the 
two countries respectively shall have liberty freely and securely to come witii their ships and cargoes to 
all places, port.s, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which otlu-r foreigners are or may be permitted 
to come, to enter into the same, and to remain and reside in any part of the said territories respectively; 
also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purpose of their commerce ; and, generally, the 
merchants and tradors’of eacli nation, respectively, shall enjoy the most complete protection and security 
for tlieir commerce ; subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

In like manner, the re.spective sliips of war and post-office packets of the 2 countries shall have liberty 
freely and securely to come to all harbours, rivers, and phaces to which other foreign ships of war and 
packets are or may he permitted to come, to enter into tlie same, to atichor, and to remain there and refit; 
subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries respectively. 

By the rigiit of entering the places, ports, and rivers mentioned In this article, the privilege of carry¬ 
ing on the coasting trade is not understood, in which national vessels only are permitted to engage. 

3. His iviajosty the King of tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages furtlicr, that 
tlie inhabitants of the IVru-Bolivian confederation shall have the like liberty of commerce and navigation 
stipulated for in tiie preceding article, in all his dominions situated out of Europe, to the full extent in 
\\lnch the same is permitted at present, or may be permitted hereafter, to anv other nation. 

4. No higher or other dtities shall be imposed on the importation into the dominion.s of His Britannic 
Majesty of any article of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, and 
no liiglicr or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the terrttories of the Peru-Bolivian 
confederation of any articles ol the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannie Majesty’s dominions, 
than are or shall be payable on tlie like articles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other 
foreign country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or charges be imposed in the territories or dominions 
of citlier of tlie contracting parties, on the exportation of any articles to the territories or dominions of 
the other, than such as are or may be payalde on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the exportation or importation of any article, tho 
growth, produce, or manufacture of liis Britannic Majesty’s dominions, or of the said territories of the 
I’erii-Bolivian confederation, to or from the .said dominions of his Britannic Majesty, or to or from 
tlie said territories of the Pcru-Boliviiin confederation, which shall not equally extend to all other 
nations. 

5. No higher or other duties or charges on ,'icconnt of tonnage, light or harbour clues, pilotage, s.alvage’ 
ill case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be impostxi in any of the ports of the 
P(TU-Bolivian confederation, on British vcssid.s, than tliose payable, in the same ports, by Peru-Bolivian 
vessels ; nor in the ports of his Britannic Majesty’s territories, on Peru-Bolivian vessels, than shall b« 
payable in tlie same ports on British vessels. 

C. 'I'lie same duties shall be paid on tlie importation into the territories of the Pcru-Bollvian con¬ 
federation of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
wliethor sueli iniiiortation shall be in Peru-Bolivian or in British vessels ; and tin' same dutie'^ shall be 
paid on tlie importation into the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, of any article tlie growtii, produce, 
or jn.anufactiire of the territories of the Peni-Bolivfaii coiifedc-ration. %vhether sucli importation shall be 
ill iiritish or in Peru-Bolivianvesscls. The same duties shall be paid, and tho same bounties and draw- 
Itacks allowed, on the exportation to the ports of tho Peru-Bolivian confederation of any articles of tlie 
growth, produce, or rnanufaeturo of Ids Britannic Majesty’s dominions, \vlictlier such exportation sliall 
be ill I’eru-Boliviaii or British vessels; and the same tluties shall be paid, and the Same liounties and 
drawback-s allowed, on tlie exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of tlie Peru- 
Bobviaii confederation, to his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether sucli exportation sliall be in 
British or in Peru-Bolivian vessels, 

7. Ill order to avoid any misunderst.anding with respect to the regulations w’hich may respectively 
constitute a British or Peru-Bolivian vessel, it is hereby agreed tliat no ship shall be admitted to be a 
ship of either country, unless slie shall be of the bnilt of snch country, or have been maiie prize of war 
to such country, and condemned as sucli ; or have been forieited to snch country under any law of the 
same made for the prevcntio.n of tlie slave trade, and condemned in any competent court as forfeiture for 
a breach of such law ; nor unless she be navigated by a master who Is a subject of such country, and by 
a crew of whom f at least are subjects of such country ; norunless slie be wholly owned by subjects of 
sucii country, usually residing tlierein, or under the dominion tliereof ; excepting where the laws provide 
for any extreme cases. And it is further agreed, that no ship, admitted to be a ship of either country, 
shall he qualified to trade as above described, under the provisions of this treaty, unless furnished with 
a register, passport, or sea-letter, under the signature of the proper person authorised to grant the same, 
according to the laws of the respective countries, (the form of which shall be communicated), certifying 
the name, occupation, and residence of the owner or owners, in the dominions of his Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty, or in the territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, as the case may be; and that he or they 
is or are the sole owner or owners, in the proportion to be specified ; together with the name burden, 
and description of the vessel, as to built and measurement, and the several particulars constituting tlie 
national character of the vessel, as the case may be. 

8, All merchants, commanders of ships, and others, the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, shall have full 
liberty, in all the territories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, to manage their own affairs, themselves, 
or to commit them to the management of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or inter¬ 
preter ; nor shall they be obliged to employ any other persons for those purposes than those employed 
by Peru-Bolivians, nor to pay them any othei salary or remuneration than such as is i»aid, in like cases, 
by Peru-Bolivian citizens ; and absolute freedom shall be allowed. In all cases, to the buyer and seller to 
bargain and fix the price of any goods, wares, or merchandise imported into or exported from, the Peru- 
polivian confederation, as they shall see good, observing tho laws and established customs of the country- 
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The same privileges shall bo enjoyed In the dominions of his Britannic Midesty, by the citizens of the 
Peru-Bollviaii confederation, under the same conditions. 

The citizens and subjects of the contracting parties, in tho territories of each other, shall receive and 
enjoy bill and perfect protection for their persons and property, and shall have free and open access to 
tin; courts of Justice in the said countries roMpectively, for the prosecution and defence of their just rights ; 
and they shall be at liberty to employ, in all causes, the advocates, attorneys, or agents, of whatever de¬ 
scription, wliom they may think proper ; and they shall enjoy, in this respect, the same rights and pri¬ 
vileges therein as native citizens. 

1). In whatever relates to the police of tho ports, tho lading and unlading of ships, the safety of mer¬ 
chandise, goods, and effects, the succession to personal estates by will or otherwise, and tho disposal of 
personal property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, exchange, or testament, or in any 
other manner whatsoever, as also the administration of justice, the subjects and citizens of tl>e two con¬ 
tracting parties shall enjoy, in their respective dominions and territoiies, the same privileges, liberties, 
and rights, as native subjects ; and shall not be charged, in any of these respects, with any higher im- 

f tosts or duties than those which are paid, or maybe paid, by the native subjects or citizens of tlie power 
u whose dominions or territories they may be resident, subject ot course to the local laws and regulations 
of such dominions or territories. In the event of any subject or citizen of either of the two contracting 
parties dying without will or testament, in the dominions or territories of the said contracting parties, 
the consul-general or consul ofthc said nation, or, in his absence, ids representative, shall have tiie right 
to nominate curators, to take charge of the property of the deceased, so far as the laws of eacli country 
will permit, for the benefit of his lawful heirs and creditors, without, interference, giving convenient 
notice thereof to the authorities of the country. 

10, The subjects of his Britannic M.'Oesty residing in the Peru-Bollvian confederation, and the natives 
and citizens of the confederation residing in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, shall be exempted 
from all compulsory military service whatsoever, whether by sea or land ; and from all forced loans or 
military exactions or requisitions; neither shall they be compelled, under any pretext whatsoever, to 
pay any other ordinary charges, requisitions, or taxes, greater than those that are paid by native subjects 
or citizens of the territories of the contracting parties, respectively. 

11. It shall be free for each of the two contracting parties to ajjpoint consuls for the protection of. 
trade, to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; but before any consul shall act as 
such, he shall, in the usual form, bo approved and admitted by the government to which ho is sent; and 
cither of the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls such particular places as 
either of them may judge lit to be excepted. The dip]om.atlc agents and consuls of the Feru*Boliviau 
confederation shall enjoy, in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, whatever privileges, exceptions, 
and immunities are or sliall be granted to agents of the same rank belonging to tlie most favoured 
nation ; and in like manner, the diplomatic agents and consuls of his Britannic Majesty In the territories 
of tlie Pcru-Bolivian confederation shall enjoy, according to the strictest reciprocity, wliatever privileges, 
exceptions, and immunities are or may be granted to the diplomatic agents and consuls of the most 
favoured nation in the territories of tho Peru-Bolivian confederation. 

12. For the better security of commerce between the subjects of his Britannic Majesty and the citizens 
ot tlio Peru-Bolivian confederation, it if agreed that if, at any time, any liitorruptiou of friendly iiitcr- 
..c<Hirse or any ruptime should unfortunately take place between the two contracting parties, the subjects 
or citizens ol either ofthe two contracting parties residing upon the coasts shall be allowed si.x months, 

'' and those residing In the interior a whole year, to wind up their accounts and dispose of their property ; 
and a sai^e conduct shall be given them to embark at the port wliich they shall themselves select. All 
*uch subjects or citizens of either of the tw'o contracting parties, who are established in the dominions or 
territories of the other in the exercise of any trade or specud employment, shall have the privilege of 
remaining and continuing such trade and enrployment therein without any manner of interruption, in 
full enjoyment of their lihcrty and property, as long as they behave peaceably, and commit no oll’cnce 
against the laws ; and their goods and effects, of whatever description they may be, whether in their own 
custody, or intrusted to individuals or to tlie state, shall not be liable to seizure or sequestr.ation, or to 
any other charges or demamls, than those which maybe made upon the like effects or propeity belonging 
to the native subjects or citizens of the dominions or territories iii which such subjects or citizens may 
resido. In the same case, debts between individuals, public funds, and the shares of companies, blndl 
never be confiscated, sequestrated, or detained, 

i;». Tlie subjects of his Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, re¬ 
spectively, shall enjoy, in their houses, persons, and properties, the protection of the government; and 
<;ontlnuc in possession of the privileges which they now enjoy. And the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty resicling in the territories of tlie Peru-Bolivian confederation shall furthermore enjoy the most 
perfect and entire security of conscience, without being annoyed, prevented, or disturbed on account of 
' their religious belief. Neither shall they be annoyed, molested, or disturbed iu the proper exercise of 
their religion, provided that this take place in private houses, and with the decorum duo to divine 
worship, with duo respect to the laws, usages, and customs of the country. In the like manner tho 
citizens of the Peru-Bolivian confederation shall enjoy, within all the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, 
a perff’ct and unrestrained liberty of conscience, and of exercising their religion publicly or privately, 
within their own dwelling-liuiises, or in the chapels and places of worship appointed for that purpose, 
agreeably to the system of toleration established in thedomliiions of his said Mi^sty. I.,lbei ty shall also 
be granted to bury the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties, who may die in tho 
dominions or territories of the other, in burial-places of their own, which, in the same manner, they may 
freely estitbllsh and maintain ; nor shall the funerals or sepulchres of the dead be disturbed in any way 
or upon any account. 

11. The government of the Peru-Bolivian confederation engages to co-operate with his BriUmnic 
Majesty for tho total abolition of the slave trade, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within the terri¬ 
tories of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, or subject to their jurisdiction, in tho most effectuM manner, 
and by tlie most solemn laws, from taking any share in such trade. 

16. ’The two contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of treating and of agreeing hereafter, 
from time to time, upon such other articles as may appear to them to contribute still further to tlie 
improvement of their mutual intercourse, and to the advancement of the general interests of their 
rdspectlve subjects and citizens ; and such articles as may be so agreed upon sliall, when duly ratitied, 
be regarded us forming a part <Jf the present treaty, and shall have the same force as those now con¬ 
tained in it. 

16. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratification shall be exchanged in London or at Lima, 
within tlie space of twenty months or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
tiielr respective seals. 

Done at Lima this 5th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1837. 

Belfoud Hinton Wilson. 
Losenzo Bazo. 

Additional Articles. 

Article 1. Whereas, In the present state of Peru-Bolivian shipping, It would not be possible for the 
said confederation to receive the full advantage of the reciprocity established by the articles 5, 6, and 7. 
of the treaty signed this day, if that part of the 7th article which stipulates that, in order to be con¬ 
sidered as a Peru-Bolivian ship, a ship shall actually have been built in the Peru-Bolivian confederation, 
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rIioiiM bo strictly and literally observed, and Immediately brouf^ht into operation ; It Is agreed that, for 
the apace of lf> years, to be reckoned from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, 
any ships, wheresoever built, being bond fide the property of and wholly owned by one or more citizens 
of the Peru-Bolivlan confederation, and whereof the masters and three-fourths of the mariners, at least, 
are also natural-born citizens of the Peru-Bolivlan confederation, or persons domiciliated in the Peru- 
Bolivian confederation by act of the government, as lawful subjects of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, 
to be certified according to the laws of that country, shall be considered as Peru-Bolivlan ships ; his 
Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland reserving to himself the right, at 
the end of the said term of liS years, to claim the principle of reciprocal restriction stipulated for in the 
article 7. above referred to, if the interests of British navigation shall be found to be preijudlccd by the 
present exception to that reciprocity in favour of Peru-Bolivlan shipping. 

2. It is further agreed that, for tne like term of 15 years, the stipulations contained in the articles 
5. and G. of the present treaty shall be suspended : and. In lieu thereof, it is hereby agreed that, until the 
expiration of the said term of fifteen years, British ships entering into the ports ot the Peru-Bolivian 
confederation, from the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s 
dominions, and all articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the U. Kingdom, or of any of th© 
said dominions. Imported In such ships, snail pay no other or higher duties than are or may hereafter 
be payable, in the said ports, by the ships, and the like goods the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the most favoureil nation ; and reciprocally, it is agreed that Peru-Bolivian ships entering into the ports 
of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any other of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
from any poj-t of the Peru-Bolivian confederation, and all articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the said confederation, imported in such ships, shall pay no other or higher duties than are or may 
hereafter be payable, in the said ports, by the ships, and the like goods, the growth, produce, or manu> 
facture of the most favoured nation ; and that no higher duties shall be paid, or bounties or drawbacks 
allowed, on the exportation of any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of 
either country, in tne ships of the other, than upon the exportation of the like articles in the ships of 
any other foreign country. 

It being understood that, at the end of the said term of 15 years, the stipulations of the said 6th and 
fith articles shall from thencerforward be in full force between the two countries. 

Tlie present additional article* shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word for 
word, in the treaty signed this day. They shall bo ratified, and the ratification shall be exchanged at 
tin* same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
tlieir resjiective seals. 

Done It J.ima, 6th June, 1837. llntPORD Hinton Wilson. 

Lorenzo Bazo. 

Portugal. 

Treafy of Commerce between Great Britain and Portugal, signed at Lisbon, December 27. 1703. 

Article 1. His Sacred Iloyal Majesty of Portugal promises, both in his own name and that of his 
successors, to .admit, fur over hereafter, into Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the rest of the woollen 
inanuf.ictures of the Britons, as was accustomed till they were prohibited by the laws ; nevertheless, 
upon tills condition ; 

2. 'I'liat is to say, that her Sacred Royal Majesty of Great Britain shall, in her own name and that of 
her .sucressors, be obliged lor ever hereafter to admit tho wines of Ihe growth of Portugal into Britain ; 
so that at no time, wiiethcr there shall be peace or war between the kingdoms of Britain and France, 
any thing more shall ho demanded for these wines, by the name of custom or duty, or by whatsoever 
otiier title, directly or indirectly, whether they shall be imported into Great Britain in pipes or hogsheads, 
or other ca^-ks, tlian wiiat shall be demanded from the like quuntity or measure of French wine, deduct¬ 
ing or abating a third part of the custom or duty: but if at any time this deduction or abatemeiu of 
eiihtoins wliieh is to be made as al'oresaid, shall in any manner be attempted and prejudiced, it.shall l>e 
just and lawful for liis Sacred Royal Majesty of Portugal again to prohibit tlio woollen cloths, and the 
rot of the British woollen manufactures. 

3. Tlie most excellent Lords the jdenipotentiaries nromise, and take upon themselves, that their 
above named masters shall ratify this treaty, and that within the space of ’2 months the ratifications shall 
ho exchanged. 

Given at Lisbon, tlio 27th of December, 1703. 

John Methukn. . Marchis Alegreten.sis. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation between her Majesty and the Queen of Portugal, signed at Lisbon* 

July 3. 1842. 

Article 1. The subjects of each of the high contracting p.arties shall. In Ihe dominions of the other, 
enjoy all the privileges, immunities, and protection enjoyed by the subjects of the most favoured nation. 
They .sh.all bo entitled to travel, to resiae, to occupy dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose of their 
jier.sonal, leasehold, and all other property lawfully held by them, by sale, gilt, exchcange, or will, or in 
any other way whatever, without the smallest let, and without any hindrance whatever. 

Tliey shall be exempt from forced lo.ans, or any other extraordinary contributions not general, or not 
by law established, ana from all military serviee by sea or by land. Their dwellings, warehouses, and 
every thing belonging thereto, shall be"respected, and shall not be subjected to any arbitrary visit or 
search. No examination or inspection shall be made of their books, papers, or accounts, without th© 
legal sentence of a competent court or judge. 

The .assessment of the amount to be p.aid by the British subjects in Portugal and Its dominions for 
mane.io or dectma industrial, and from wViich they liavc hitherto enjoyed special exemption, shall in all 
eases in future be made, if so claimed by them, according to the rate to be given by informadores, of 
whom two shall be Portuguese and two British merchants, to be named by the Concelho de Dtstrieto ; 
and in case any objection should be made by the parties assc8se«l to the amount of the said H8se.ssment 
(which shall in all c.ases bear a just proportion to the rate at which tiie native subjects of Portugal are 
assessed), they shall have a right to appeal to the tribunal of the treasury, and to appear in person, or to 
lie heard by counsel, before the said tribunal; and in the meantime no execution shall be made on^heir 
property, until an ultimate decision shall have been pronounced by tlie said tribunal. 

It is, however, understood that British subjects resident in Portugal and its dominions, not c.arrying 
on trade, or exerciising any branch of Industry therein, but deriving their incomes from other sources, 
shall, in like manner with Portuguese subjects, be wholly exempt from the operation of the said manciQ 
or deeima industrial tax. 

The subjects of each of the high contracting parties shall also, within the dominions of the other, be 
aT.owed the free use and exercise of their religion, without being in .any manner disturbed on account of 
their religious opinions: they shall be allowed to assemble together for the purposes of public worship, 
and to celebrate the rites of their religion in their own dwelling-houses, or in the chapels or places of 
worship iippojiib'd for that purp«>se, without any the smallest liindrance or interruption whatever, either 
now or hereafter ; and her Most Faitlilul Majesty d«>es now an<l for ever gr.aciously grant to the subjects 
of her Britannic Majesty permission to build and maintain such chapels and places of worship v^ithin iier 
dominions. It being sdwajs understood th.at the said chapels and places of worship are not to have 
steeples and bells. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall likewise have full liberty to bury their dead, after the manner 

4 H 2 
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and with the ceremonies usual in their respective countries, and in the grounds and cemeteries which 
they sijail iiave purchased and prepared for that purpose; and the sepnJclires of the dead. In couforinity 
to hneient and existing practice, shall in no way or on any account be dl.sturbcd. 

2. The siit)jectg of either of the contracting parties may freely dispose by will of the personal effects 
which they shall possess in the territories of the other; and their heirs, though subjects of tiie other 
contracting party, may succeed to their personal effects, either by will or ah intestato, and may obtain 
posses.sion of the same in due course of law, either in person, or by other persons appointed by them to 
act on tlieir behalf. In the event of the absence of heirs, or of persons duly appointed to act for them, 
the consul may be authorised to take charge, in due course of law, of the said effects, until the owner shall 
have made the necessary arrangements for obtaining possession of the property. If disputes shall arise 
between several claimants with respect to the title which each may have to the property, such disputes 
shall be decided by the courts of the country in which the property is situated; and if hereafter any 
favour as regards the possession or inlieritance of lauded or funded property {biens funds) shall be granted, 
in the dominions of either of the high contracting parties, to the subjects of any other nation, the same 
favour shall extend reciprocally to their respective subjects, as the case may be, either in. Portugal or 
Great Britain. 

3. The subjects of either contracting party residing within the dominions of the other, shall be free to 
manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit those affairs to tlie management of any persons wlioin 
tliey may appoint as their broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; nor shall any sucl> British subjects be 
restrained in their choice of persons to act in such capacities, nor shall they be called upon to pay any 
salary or remuneration to any person whom tliey shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom shall be 
given, in all cases, to the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to tix the pi ice of any goods, wJires, 
or merchandise, imported into, or to bo exported from, the dominions of either contracting party, the 
laws and established customs of the country being duly observed- 

'I’lie subjects of either of the high contracting parties reshiing within the dominions of the otlier shall 
bo at liberty to open retail store.s and shops, under the same munieipal and police regulations as native 
subjects ; and they shall not, in tliis respect, be liable to any other or higher taxes or imposts than those 
wliicli are or may be [laid by native subjects. 

4. Tliere shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and n.avigation between the subjects of the two high 
rontraetiiig parties ; and tlie subjects of tlie two sovenugns respectively shall not pay, in tlie ports, har¬ 
bours, road.s, cities, towns, or places whatsoever in either kingdom, any other or higher duties, taxes, 
rates, or imposts, under whatsoever names designated or included, than those which aie there jiaid by 
tlie subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

No duty of customs or other insjiost shall be charged upon any goods, the produce of the one country, 
upon importation by sea or by land from that country into the other, higlicr than the duty or impost 
charged upon goods of the same kind,'the produce of and imported from any other country ; and no duty, 
restriction, or prohibition shall he imposed upon tlie importation and exportation from one country to 
the other, of the goods and produce of each, which shall not be imposed upon goods of the same kind, 
when imported from or exported to any other country : and her Majesty tlie Queen of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and her M.ijcsty the Queen of Portugal, do hereby bind and engage 
themselves,, their heirs and successors, not to grant any favour, privilege, or immunity, in matters of 
commerye and navigation, to the subjects or citizens of any other state, whicli sliall not also and at the 
same time be extended to the subjects of tlie other higli contracting party, gratuitously, if the concession 
in favour of that other state sliall have been gratuitous ; and on giving, as nearly as possible, tlie same 
eoinpensation or equivalent, if the concession shall have been conditional. 

ft. No duties of tonnage, and no h.arbour, light-hou.se, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corre¬ 
sponding duties, of whatever nature, or under whatever deiiominalion, shall be imposed in either country 
upon the vessels of the other, in respect of voyage.s between the two countries, if laden ; or in respect of 
any voyage, if in ballast, which shall not be equally imposed, in the like cases, on national vessels. 

d. All goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of their respective pos.sesslons, which can legally bo 
imported info either country from the other, in ships of tliat otiicr country, shall, when so imported, bo 
subject to the same duties, wliether they bo imported in shins of the one country or in ships of the other ; 
and in like manner, all goods whicli c,an legally be exported from either country to the other, in ships of 
that other country, sliall, when so exported, be subject to the same duties, and be entitled to the same 
drawbacks, bounties, and allowances, whether they be exported in ships of tlie one country or in ships of 
the other. 

7. In order to promote and encourage the commercial intercourse between the domlnion.s of the high 
contracting parties, for the mutual benefit of their n spective subjects, her Britannic Majesty and her 
Most Faittilul Majesty agree to take into consideration the duties now levied upon arliclea tlie pi oduco 
or manufacture of either country, witli a view to make such reductions in tliose duties as may be eoii- 
bi.stent wltli tiie inteic.st of the high contracting jiarties respectively. 

This matter shall without delay be made the subject of a s|>ecial negotiation between the two govern¬ 
ments. 

8. British ships shall be allowed to proceed direct from any port of her Britannic Majesty’s dominions 
to any l ohmy of her Most Faithful Majesty, and to import into fueh colony any goods the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of tlie United Kingdom, or of any of the British dominions, except siicli goods as 
are proliibited to be imjiorted into siicli colony, or which arc admitted into it only from the dominions of 
her Most Faithlul Majesty ; and such Britisii sliips, and such goods so impoitcd in tliem, shall be liable in 
such colony of her Most Faithful Majesty to no higher or otlier duties and charges, than woidd be there 
payable on Fortugucse ships imjiortmg the like sort of gooils, or on the like goods, the growtii, produce, 
or manufacture of any loreigu country, and allowed to be imported into the said colony in Portuguese 
sliips. 

In like manner, Portuguese ships shall he allowed to proceed direct from any port of lier Most Faithful 
Majesty’s dominion^to any colony of lier Britannic Majesty, and to import into such colony any goods 
tlie growtii, produce, or manufacture ol Portugal, or of any of the Portuguese dominions, except such 
goods as are prohibiteii to be imported into such colony, or which are admitted into it only from the do¬ 
minions of her Uritamiie Majesty ; .nul such Portuguese ships, and such goods so imported in them, shall 
be liable, in such colony of lier Britannic Majesty, to no higher or other duties and charges, than would 
be there payable on British sliips importing the like sort of goods, or on the like goods, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any foreign country, and allowed to be imported into the said colony in 
Britisii ships. 

9. British ships shall be allowed to export from any colony of her Most Faithful Majesty to any place 
not under the dominion of her said Majesty, any goods not generally prohibited to be exported from such 
colony ; and such British ships, and such goods so exported in them, shall be liable, in such colony, to no 
other or higher charges than would bo payable by, and shall be entitled to the same drawbacks or bounties 
as would be there allowable on, Portuguese ships exporting such goods, or on such goods exported in 
Portuguese ships. 

In like manner Portuguese ships shall be allowed to export from any colony of her Britannic Majesty 
to any place not under the dominion ol her said M.'yesty, any goods not generally prohibited to be ex¬ 
ported Iroin such colony ; and such Portuguese ships, and such goods so exported m them, shall he liable 
m such colony to no other or higher charges than would be payable by, and shall be entitled to the same 
drawbacks or bounties as would be there allowable on, Britisn ships exporting such goods, or on such 
goods exported In British ships. 

10. It is hereby declared that the stipulations of the present treaty are not to be understood as applying 
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to the navigation and carrying trade between one port and another, situated in the dominions of eitlicr 
contracting party, if such navigation and trade should In those dominions be reserved by law exclusively 
to national vessels. Vessels of either country shall, however, be permitted to discharge part of their 
cargoes at one port in the dominions of either of the high contracting parties, and then to proceed, with 
the remainder of their cargo, to any other port or norts in the same dominions, without paying any higher 
or other duties in such cases, than national vessels would pay in like circumstances; and they shf^ll bo 
permitted to lade, in like manner, at different ports in the same voyage outwards. 

11. The reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation declared and stipulated for by the present 
treaty, shall not extend to contraband of war, or to articles the property of the enemies of either party. 

The power granted by former treaties to carry, in the ships of either country, goods and merchandise 
of any description whatever, the property of the enemies of the other country, is now mutually re¬ 
nounced. 

I'L In all cases In which, In either kingdom, the duty to be levied upon any goods imported from the 
other kingdom shall be not a fixed rate, but a proportion of the value of the goods, such ad valorem duty 
sh.all be ascertained and secured iu the fellowmg manner ; that Is to say, the Importer shall, on making 
his entry for the payment of duty at the custom-house, sign a declaration, stating the description and 
value of the goods at such amount as he shall deem proper; and in case the officer or officers f»f the 
customs shall be of opinion that such V!\lu.atlon is insufficient, ho or they shall be at liberty to take tlie 
goods, on paying to the importer the value thereof according to the declaration of the importer, together 
with an addition of 10 per cent. ; and the custom-house officer shall, at the same time, return to the im- 
jiortcr any duty which the importer may have pai<l upon such goods ; and the amount of these sums 
.shall be paid to the importer on the delivery of the goods to the said officer or officers, which must not 
be later than ir> days from the first detention of the goods. 

]:f. Inasmuch as all merchandise, of wh.atever origin, whether ndmis.sible for homo consumption or 
not, may he received and warehoused in all those ports of the United Kingdom of Hreat Britain and 
Ireland which are hy law appointed to be warehousing ports for such articles, pending the entry of tho 
same, either for home consumption or for re-exportation, as the case may be, under the rcgulatiou.s 
appointed for this purpose, and without such articles being liable, in the meantime, to the payment of 
any of the duties with w'hich they would he charged, if upon arrival they were entered for consumption 
within the United Kingdom ; — in like manner the Queen of Portugal conRcnts and agrees that tlie 
jiorts of Her Most Faithful Majesty’s dominions, which now are, or which sh.all hereafter become by 
law, warehousing ports, shall be free ports for receiving and warehousing, either for liome consumption 
or for re-exportation, as the case may bo, all merchandise importeil in British siiips, and all articles 
whati'ver, the produce or manufacture of the British liominions, imported by Portuguese siiips ; and tiie 
articles thus received and warehoused, subject to <lue regulations, sliall not be linhle, in the meantime, 
to any of the dutle.s with which they woidd be charged, if th<*y were entered for consumption on their 
arrival in the dominions of Her Most Faithful Majesty. 

14. All goods or merchandisi* found on board of, or which shall h.avo formed the cargo or part of the 
cargo of a vessel of the one country, which shall be wrecked, or left derelict, on or near the roast of the 
other country, unless the importation of such goods or mcrchamliso shall be absolutely prohibited by 
Jaw, shall bo admitted for home consumption in the country on or near the coast of which such vessel 
shall bo wrecked, or left dc-elict, or such goods or mcrchaudiso may be found, on payment of the same 
duty, as if the said goods or merchandise had been Inipoited in a national vessel,'even though sui h 
goods or inerchatullse could not by law be Imported into tho saiil country in any otlicr than national 
vcssi'ls ; and iu fixing the amount of duty to be paid on such goods or merchandise, regard shall be had 
to any damage which the said go(Ml8 or merchandise may have sustained. 

'I'o prevent frauds, the Board of Customs of each nation shall exercise their judgment as to tho, 
causes of wrecks ; and when they are satisfied that the said wrecks were the result of accident or mis¬ 
fortune. and free from suspicion of collusion, they shall authorise, at the option of (he proprietor nr 
ag»*nt, if present, or otlierwise of the con.sul, the transhipment, or the sale for home consumption, of tho 
goods or merchandise, provided that such goods and merchandise could have liocn legally Imported by 
(lie ships of tlie one country into the ports of the other country. 

If any Rhip.s of war or merchant vessels should be wrecked on tho coast,s of either of the high con¬ 
tracting parties, such ship.s or vc.s.sel8, or any parts thereof, and all furniture ami appurtenances b(‘joiigin/» 
thereunto, and all goods or merchandise which shall be saved tbercf'roin, or the jirodnce thereof if .sold, 
shall bo faithfully restored to the proprietor.s, upon being duly claimed by them, or by their agents duly 
authorised; or if there are no such proprietors or agents on the spot, by the* respective consuls of thii 
nation to which the proprietors of the said ships, vessels, or good.s may belong, and in whose district 
such wreck may have taken place, provided such claim be preferred within a year and a day from tho 
time of such wreck ; and such consul, proprietor, or agent shall pay only the expenses incurred m the 
preservation of the property, together with the rate of salvage which would iiave been payable in the 
like c.asc of a wreck of a national vessel ; and the goods and merchandise saved from tlie wreck shall not 
be subj<*ct to duties, unless cleared for local consumption. 

1.'). If any merchant ve.ssel of either country should be driven Into the ports of the other by stress of 
we.ather, for the pur})ose of effecting necessary rcpair.s, every facility shall be afforded to such vessel for 
obtaining the assistance it may be in need of. 

The strictest reciprocity shall be observed, in the most favourable sense, as to the relief to he afforded 
to such vessel from the duties, charges, and expenses in the ports of either nation, to which ve-sscls, 
entering solely for the purjioses of trade, are subjected. Sufficient time shall be allowed tor the com¬ 
pletion of repairs ; and while tho vessel shall be undergoing repair, its cargo .shall not unneces.sarily bo 
required to be landed, cither in whole or in part ; and any difference of opinion which may arise between 
the custom-house authorities and the masters of the ^aUl vessels, as to the nec<‘ssity of landing all or any 
part of the cargo, shall bo referred to two sworn or public surveyors, one to be named by the chief 
custom-house authority of the port, and the other by the consul of the nation to which the vessel 
belongs. 

Her Majesty the Queen of Portugal engages that the commerce of British subjects within the Por¬ 
tuguese dominions shall not be restrained, interrupted, or otherwise affected by tho operatlou of any 
monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilege of sale or purchase whatsoever ; but that the subjects of the 
United Kingdom shall have free and unrestrained permission to buy from and sell to whomsoever they 
please, and in whatever form and manner may be agreed upon between the purchaser and seller, wiftiont 
being obliged to give any preference or favour in consequence of any such monopoly, contract, or ex¬ 
clusive privilege of sale and purchase. And her Britannic Majesty engages that a like exemption from 
restraint, in respect to purchases or sales, shall be enjoyed by the subjects of her Most Faithful Miijesty 
trading to or residing in the United Kingdom. But it is distinctly to be understood, that the present 
article shall not be interpreted as affecting the special regulations now in force, or which may hereafter 
be enacted, with a view solely to the encouragement and amelioration of the Doiiro wine trade, (it being 
always understood that British subjects shall In respect of the said trade be placed on the same footing as 
Portuguese subjects,) or with regard to the exportation of the salt of St. Ubes. 

This article does not invalidate the exclusive right possessed by the crown of Portugal, within Its own 
dominions, to the farm for the sale of ivory, uraela, gold dust, soap, gunpowder, and tobacco for home 
consumption: provldetl, however, that should the above-mentioned articles, generally or separately, 
ever become articles of free commerce within the dominions of her Most Faithful Majesty, the subjects of 
her Britannic Majesty shall be permitted to traffic in them as freely and on the same footing as the subr 
Iccts or citizens of the most favoured nation. 
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16. It is figrfted and corenAnted that neither of the high contracting parties shall knowingly receiva 
into, or retain in its service, any subjects of the other party who Itave deserted from the n.aval or mili¬ 
tary service of that other party ; but tiiat, on the contrary, each of the contracting parties sliull respect¬ 
ively disciiarge from its service any such deserters, upon t>eing requireil by the other party to do go. 

It is further agreed and declared, that If either of the high contracting parties shall grant to any state 
any new favour or facility, wltli respect to the recovery of deserters, such favour or facility shall be 
considered as granted also to the other contracting party, in the same manner as if the said favour or 
facility had been expressly stipulated by the present treaty. 

And it is further agreed, that if any apprentices or sailors shall desert from vessels belonging to the 
sulijf'cts of eltheT of the high contracting parties, while such vessels are within any port In the territory 
of the other party, the magistrates of such port and territory shall bo bound to give every assistance in 
tlieir power for the apprehension of such deserters, on application to that effect being ma«le by the con¬ 
sul of the party concerned, or by the deputy or representative of the consul ; and no public l^y, civil 
or religious, siiall protect or harbour such deserters. 

17. Her Britannic Majesty, on the representation of her Most Faithflil Majesty, and in contemplation 

of the improving system of law and justice in Portugal, hereby consents to give up the exercise of the 
rights connected witht he Conservatorlal Court, so soon and so long as British subjects are admitted 
in Portugal to the benefit of securities similar or equivalent to those enjoyed iiy the subjects of her Mo.st 
Faithful Majesty in Great Britain, as regards trial by jury, protection from arrest without a warrant from 
a magistrate, and examination within 24 hours after apprehension in flagrante dt/icio, and admission to 
bail. It being always understood, that in other respects the subjects of her Britannic Majesty in Portugal 
shall be placed on the same footing as Portuguese subjects, in all causes, uhether civil or criminal ; and 
that they shall not, except in cases delicti^ be liable to imprisonment without formal coinuiit- 

inent (^ciilpa furmada) umlor a warrant signed by a legal authority. 

18. It is hereby agreed that her Britonnic Majesty, relying upon the giwrantees which are or'may be 
affordeil to British subjects by the law of Portugal under the present constitutional system, henceforward 
claims for British subjects in Portugal no privileges which are not enjoyed by Portuguese subjects in tho 
Portuguese or British dominions. It being, however, understood, that her Britannic Majesty will bo 
entitled, in the event (which God forbid) of political troubles .affecting the operation of the above men¬ 
tioned guarantees, to claim the re-establishment and observance of the privileges surrendered by the 
present and preceding article. 

19. The present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years Irom the date hereof; and further, 
until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other 
of its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itseif the right 
of giving such notice to the other at the end of the said term of 10 years, or at any subsequent titric. 

And it is hereby agreed between them, that, at tlio expiration of 12 months after such notice siiall have 
been received by either party from tlie other, this treaty, and all the provisions tliercof, shall altogether 
cease and determine. 

It is .agreed, nevertheless, that cither of the two high eontracting parties shall have tho right, at tho 
end of 5years, to require a revision of any articles not affecting the principle of the treaty, on giving 6 
months’ notice of a desire to make such revision : provided, however, that it bo distinctly understoud that 
the power of giving such notice shall not extend beyond, nor be recognised after, the termination of the 
fifth year. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratific.ations shall bo exchanged at Lisbon at the expiration 
of two months from tho date of its signature, or sooner if possible. 

fii witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seal of their arms. 

Done at Lisbon, the 3d of July, in the year of our Lord 1S42. 

Howard dr Waldeiv. 

UUQUE 1>B PaLMELLA. 

True Intent and Spirit of certain Points of Treaty. 

Lisbon, July .1. 184.'!. 

The undersigned, h^r Britannic Majesty’s plenipotentiary for the negotiation of a treaty of commerce 
and navigation between Great Britain and Portugal, has the honour to di'clare to his Excellency the 
Duke of Palnu‘ll.T, that with reference to article 5. all vessels built in the territory of her Most Faithful 
Majesty, or which shall be British built, or which shall have been captured from the enemy by the ships of 
the Portuguese government, and slave vessels coudenineil under similar circumstances, and which shall 
be wholly owned by any subject or subjects of her Most Faithful Majesty, and whereof the master and 
three-fovirths of the mariners are subjects of her Most Faitliful Majesty, will be considered as Portuguese, 
and will be entitled to be pLiced on the footing of natiomal vessels, .and to be treated on an equality with 
the vessels of the most favoured nation, in the worts of lier Biitaniiic Majesty, i. e., in Great Britain and 
Ireland and the colonies hereinafter enumeratea. 

With reference to article H., in tho words “growth, produce, and manufacture,” the wines and bran¬ 
dies of Portugal are comprehended. 

With reference to article 14., the jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports does not Interfere with the stlpula- 
latfons of this article. 

With reference to article 17., in respect to the declaration of her Britannic Majesty regarding the con¬ 
ditional surrender of the rights connected with the Conservatorial Court, whenever the Portugueso 
government shall have officially communic-ated to her Majesty’s government any law or laws establishing 
the guarantees in question, her Majesty will recognise the right of the Portuguese government to declare 
the further jurisdiction and authority of tho British Conservatorial Court to have ceased by consent oflier 
Majesty. 

The colonics referred to are Canada, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and all other British posse.ssions in North America, British West Indies, including 
tho islands and possessions on the coutiiient of South America, Cape of Good Hope, and other posses¬ 
sions In Africa; the Mauritius, the Island of Ceylon, Van Diemen’s Land, Now South Wales, New Zea¬ 
land. 

Hpward de Walden. Lisbon, July 3. 1843. 

The undersigned, her Most Faithful Majesty’s plenipotentiary, has the honour to declare, by order of 
the government, to Lord Howard de Walden, in reference to the article 1. of the treaty of commerce and 
navigation, by l>oth concluded and signed to-day, between Portugal and Great Britain, that the maximo 
that can be collected from any British subject for mancio or decima tndustrinl, will bo 20 per cent, 
upon the rent of their shops, dwellings, and warehouses, which will servo as an invariable rule to the 
tribunal of tho treasury, for deciding the appeals made by British subjects. 

Duke of Palmella. Lisbon, July 3, 1842. 

Prussia. 

Convention qf Commerce between his Britannic Majesty and the King qf Prussia^ signed at London, 

April % 1824. 

Article 1. From and after the 1st day of May next, Prussian ve.ssel8 entering or departing from the 
ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and British vessels entering or departing 
from the ports of his Prussian Majesty’s dominions, shall not be subject to any othor or higher duties or 
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cliargcs whatever, than are or shall bo levied on national vessels entering or departing from such ports 
respectively. 

2. All articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any of the dominions of either of the high 
contracting parties, which are or shall be permitted to be imported into or exported from the ports of 
the United Kingdom and of Prussia, respectively, in vessels of the one country, sliall, in like manner, be 
permitted to lielmportcd into and exported from those ports in vessels of the other. 

H. All articles not of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of Ins Britannic Majesty, 
wliich can legally be imported from the United Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland, into the ports of 
Prussia, in British ships, shall be subject only to the same duties as are payable upon the like articles if 
imported in Prussian ships ; and the same reciprocity shall be observed in the ports of the United King* 
«iurn, in respect to all articles not the growth, produce, or manulncttire of the dominions of his Prusshm 
Majesty, which can legally bo imported into the ports of the United Kingdom In Prussian ships. 

4. All goods, which can legally be imported Into the ports of either country, shall be admitted .at the 
same rate of duty, whether imported In vessels of the other country, or in national vessels ; and all goods 
which can be legally exported from the ports of either country, shall be entitled to the same bounties, 
drawbacks, and allowances, whether exported in vessels of the other country, or in national vessels. 

.5. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or Indirectly, bv the government of either country, 
or by any company, corporation, or agent, acting on its behalf or untfer its authority, in the purchase of 
any article, the growtli, produce, or manufacture of either country, imported into the other, on account 
of or In reference to the character of the vessel In which such article was imported ; it being the true 
intent and moaning of tlio high contracting parties, that no distinction or difference whatever shall be 
made in this respect. 

6. The present convention shall bo in force for the term of 10 years from the date hereof; and further, 
until the end of 12 montiis after either of the high contracting parties shall have given notice to the other 
ot its intention to terminate the same ; each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself the right 
of giving such notice to the other, at the end of the said term of 10 years : and it is hereby agreed 
between them, that, at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have been received by 
either narty from the other, this convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and 
determine. 

7. Tlie present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at London, within 
1 month from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto tho 
seals of tlieir arms. 

Done at London, the 2d day of April, in the year of our Lord 1824. 

Georuu Canning. W. TTuskisson. Wekther. 

An order in council, dated May 2.^.. 1824, directs that, from May 1. 1824, Prussian vessels entering or 
departing from tlie ports of tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, sliall not be subject to any 
otiier or higher duties or charges whatever than are or j^hall l>e levied on British vessels entering or tle- 
jiarting from such ports ; that all articles of the growth, nroduoe, or manufacture of any of the dominions 
ol his Prussian Majesty, which are or shall be permitted to be imported into or exported from the ports 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland In British vessehs, shall, in like manner, be per- 
mitteil to be imported into and exported from the said ports in Prussian vessels ; that all articles not of 
tlie growth, produce, or mauufacturo of tlie dominions of his Prussian Majesty, which can legally be im¬ 
ported from Prussia into the ports of tlie United Kingdom in Prussian vessels, shall bo subject only to 
the same duties as are [layable upon the like articles if imported in British sliips ; that all goods which 
can legally be imported into the ports of the Uiiite<l Kingdom shall bo admitted at tho same rate of duty, 
when importetl in Prussian vessels, that is charged on similar articles imported in British vessels ; and 
tliat all goods which can be legally exported from tho ports of the United Kingdom, shall be entitled to 
tile same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances, when exported in Prussian vessels, that arc granted, paid, 
or allowed on similar articles when exported in British vessels 

A i'reasury letter, dated October 1.2. 1824, directs, that with respect to pilotage and all other duties 
charged on vessels belonging to Prussia, Sweden, and Norway, Denmark, Hanover, and Hamburg, 
wiiicli have entered or wliicli may enter the ports of the United Kingdom, either from .‘.tre.ss of weatiier 
or from any other causes, it was the intention of the Lords of the Uommittec of Privy Uouncil for Trade, 
that such dues should not be higher than .are charged upon Britisii vessels, and that it is only to the ease 
of goods imported into this country, and not brought direct from the country to which the vessel belongs, 
that the equality of duty does not apply. 

An order in council, dated May 3. 1823, states, that his Majesty is pleased to declare, that the ships of 
and belonging to the dominions of his Majesty the King of Prussia .are entith.al to tlie privileges granted 
by the law ol navigation, and may import from the dominions of his Majesty tho King of Prussia, into 
any of tlie British possessions abroad, goods the produce of such dominions, and may export goods fl'om 
such British possessions abroad, to be carried to any foreign country whatever. 

Pru.ssia, Bavaria, &c. 

Convention of Commerce and Navigation betu'cen Great Britain, on the one part ; and Prussia, Bavaria, 

Saxony, Wurtnnherg, Baden, the Electorate of Hesse, the Grand Viuchy of Hesse, the States Jonning 

the Commercial Union qf Thuringia, Nassau, and Franlifort, on the other putt. 

Article 1. In consideration of tho circumstance that British vessels are admitted, together with their 
cargoes, to entry in the ports of Prussia, and of the other states of the aforenamed Union of Customs, 
when coming from tlie ports of all countries, and in consideration of tlie concessions stipulated iii this 
present convention lor British trade with all the states of this Union of Cu.stoms ; in consideration also 
of tho facility which the aiiplicatiop of steam power to inland navigation affords for tho conveyance of 
produce .and merchandise of all kinds up and down rivers; and in consideration of the new opimiiig 
which may by these moans be given to the trade and navigation between tlie U. Kingdom and the British 
possessions abroad on the one hand, and the states now composing the Union of Customs, on the other ; 

8 ime of which states use as the natural outlet of their commerce ports not within their own dominions ; 
It is agreed that, from and after the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this present convention, 
Prussian vessels, and the vessels of the other states forming the said Union of Customs, together #s’ltli 
their cargoes, consisting of all such goods as can be legally Imported Into the U. Kingdom and tlie 
British possessions abroad, by the said vessels from the ports of the countries to which they respectively 
belong, shall, when coming from the mouths of the Meuse, of the Kms, of the Weser, and of the Elbe, 
or from the mouths of any navigable river lying between the Elbe and tlie Meuse, and forming the means 
of roinmunicatlon between the sea and the territory of any of the German states which are parties to 
this treaty, be admitted into the ports of tho U. Kingdom, and of the British possessions abroad, in as 
full and ample a manner, as if tlie ports from which such vessels m.ay have come, as aforesaid, were 
within the dominions of Prussia, or of any other of the states aforesaid ; and such vessels shall be per¬ 
mitted to import the goods above mentioned upon the same terms on wliich the said goods might bo 
Imported if coming from the national ports of such vessels; and also that, in like manner, such vessels 
proceeding from Great Britain and lier colonial possessions abroad to the places thus referred to, shall 
be treated as if returning to a Prussian Baltic port: —it being understood that these privileges arc to 
extend to the vessels of Prussia and of the states aforesaid, and to their cargoes, only in respect to each 
of the said ports In which British vessels and their cargoes shall, upon their arrival thereat, and depar- 
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ture therefrom, continue to be placed on the same footing as the vessels of Prussia and of the other 
states of tlje union. 

2. The King of Prussia, in his own name, and In the name of the states aforesaid, agrees to place, 
alw'ays and in every way, the trade and navigation of the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, in respect 
to the Importation of sugar and rice, upon tlie same footing as that of the most favoured nation. 

3. In the event of other German states Joining tlie Germanic Union of Customs, it is hereby agreed 
that such other slates shall be included in all tlie stipulations of fhe present convention. 

4. The present convention shall be in force until the 1st of January, 1842, and further for the term of 
6 years, provided neither of the high contracting parties shall have given to the other 6 months’ 
previous notice that the same shall cease to be in force on the said 1st of January, 1842 ; and if neither 
party shall have given to the other six months’ previous notice that the present convention shall cease 
on the I St day of January, 1848, then the present convention shall further remain in force until tl»e 1st 
of January, 18,54, and further, until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties 
«h;»ll have gl\en notice to the other of its intention to terminate the same, each of the high contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other ; and it is hereby agreed between 
them, that at the expiration of 12 months after such notice shall have been received by either party 
from the other, this convention, and all the provisions thereof, shall altogether cease and determine. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratilicatious thereof shall be exchanged at London, 
at the expiration of 2 months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the rcsitective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
aeals of their arms. 

Dune at LondoA, the 2d day of March, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

Palmkrston. 

H. I/AUOUCHERE. 

■Ryan order In council, dated August 28. 1841, it is ordered, th,it Prussian vessels, and the vessels of the 
other states forming the German Union of Customs, together with their cargoes, consisting of all such 
goods as can he legally imported into the U. Kingdom and the British possessions abroad, by the said 
vessei.s, from the ports of the countries to which they rcsnectively belong, shall, when coming from tlio 
inoutlis of the Meuse, of the Ems, of the We.ser. and of the Kibe, or from the mouths of any navigabln 
river, lying between the Elbe and the Meu.se, and forming the meatjs of communication li'etwcen the 
sea anti the territory of any of tlic German states, which are parties to this treaty, be admitted into the 
port.s of tlie U. Kingdom and of the British pos.sessions abroad, in as full and ample a manner ns if poits 
from which such vessels may have come as aforesaid, and such vessels shall he permitted to import the 
goods above-mentioned unon the same terms on which the said goods might be imported if coming from 
the national ports of such vessels; and also that in like manner such vessels proceeding from Gicat 
Ibitain and her colonial posK('8sions abroad, to the ports or places thus referred to, shall he treated as if 
returning to a Prussian Baltic port; It being understood that these piivilegc.s are to extend to the vessels 
of Prussia and of the states aforesaid, and to their cargoes only in rcs|»ect to each of the .said .states, 
which Briti.sh v(»ssels and their cargoes shall, upon their .arrival thereat and departure thercirom, cun- 
tinuu to be placed ujion tlie same looting as the vessels of Prussia and of tlie other states of the union. 

Rio de la Plata (the States of). 

Treaty qf Amity^ Commerce, and Navigation^ betroeen his M<i)esty and the United Provinces of Itio de 

La Plata. 

Article 1. There shall he perpetual amity between the dominions and subjects of his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the United Provinces of Rio do la Plata and 
their inhabitants. 

2. Tliere shall be, botw'een all the territories of his Rritannic Majesty In Europe and the territories of 
the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, a reciprocal freedom of commerce; the inb.ibitant.s of the two 
countries, respectively, shall have liberty freely and securely to come, with their ships and cargoes, to all 
such places, ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other formgners are or may ho per¬ 
mitted to come, to enter into the same, and to remain and resiile in any part of the said territories 
respectively ; also to hire and occupy houses and warehouses for the purposes of their commerce ; and 
generally, the merchants and traders of each nation respectively shall enjoy the most compU'te pro¬ 
tection aiul security for their commerce, subject always to the laws and statutes of the two countries 
respeetivelv. 

3. His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages further, that 
In all his dominions situated out of Europe, the inhabitant.? of the United Provinces of Ilio de la Plata 
shall have the like liberty of commerce and navigation stipulated for in the preceding article, to the full 
extent in which the same is permitted at present, or shall be permitted hereafter, to any other nation. 

4. No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into tiio territories of his Britannic 
Majesty, of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata, and no higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation into the said United Provinces, 
of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of hi.s Britannic Maje-sty’s dominions, than arc or 
shall bo payable on tlie like articles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any other or higher duties or charges be iinjiosed, in the territories or dominions of 
either of the contracting jiartics, on the exportation of any articlt*s to the territories or dominions of the 
other, than such as are or may he payable on the exportation of the like articles to any other foreign 
country ; nor shall any prohibition be imposed upon the exportation or importation of any articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, or of the said United Provinces, 
which shall not equally extend to all other nations. 

5. No higher or other duties or charges on account of tonnage, light, or harbour dues, pilotage, salvage 
In case of damage or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be imposed, in any of the ports of the 
said United Provinces, on British vessels of the burden of above 120 tons, than those payable in the 
same ports by vessels of the said United Provinces of the same burden, nor in the ports of any of his 
Britannic Majesty’s territories on the vessels of the United Provinces of above 120 tons, than sliall be 
payable, in the same ports, on British vessels of the same burden. 

0. The same duties shall be paid on the importation into the said United Provinces of any article the 
grofiftb, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such importation shall 
be in vessels of the said United Provinces, nr in British vessels ; and the same duties snail be paid on 
the importation into the dominions of his Britannic Majesty of anv article the ^jrowth, produce, or manu> 
facture of the said United Provinces, whether such importation snail be in British vessels, or in vessels 
of the said United Provihees; the same duties shall be paid, and the same drawbacks and bounties 
allowed on the exportation of any articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions to the said United Provinces, whether such exportation shall be in vessels of the 
said United Provinces/or Jn British vessels; and the s.amo duties shall be jiaid, and the same drawbacks 
and bounties allow’Cd on the exportation of any articles the growth, produce, or manufacture ol the said 
United Provinces to his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, whether such exportation shall be in British 
vessels or in vessels of the said United Provinces. 

7. In order to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to the regulations which may respectively 
ronstitute a British ves.sel or a vessel of the said Uniteu Provinces, it is hereby agreed, that all vessels 
built in the dominions of his Britannic Majesty, and owned, navigated, and registered accordingto the laws 
^f Great Britain, shall be considered as British vessels ; and that all vessels built In the territories ofthe 
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•aid United Pi'orinccs, properly registered, and owned by the citizens thereof, or any of them, and 
whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners, at leasts are citizens of the said United Provinces, 
shall bo considered as vessels of the United Provinces, 

8. All merchants, commanders of ships, and others, the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, shall have 
tlje same liberty In all the territories of the said United Provinces as the natives thereof, to manage their 
own affairs tiiemselves, or to commit them to the management of whomsoever they please, as broker, 
factor, agent, or interpreter; nor shall they be obliged to employ any other persons for those purposes, 
nor to pay them any salary or remuneration, unless they shall choose to employ them; and absolute 
freedom shall be allowed in all cases to the buyer and scller to bargain and fix the price of any goods im¬ 
ported into or exported from the said United Provinces, as they shall see good. 

0. In whatever relates to the lading and unlading of ships, the safety of merchandise, goods, and effects, 
the disposal of property of every sort and denomination, by sale, donation, or exchange, or in any other 
manner whatsoever, as also the administration of justice, the subjects and cilizens of the two contracting 

f iarties shall enjoy, in their respective dominions, the same privileges, liberlies, and rights as the most 
avoured nation, and shall not be charged in any of these respects with any other duties or imposts than 
those which are paid or may be paid by the native subjects or citizens of the power in whose dominions 
they may be resident. They shall be exempted from all compulsory military service whatsoever, whether 
by sea or land, and from all forced loans, or military exactions or requisitions ; neither shall they be 
compelled to pay any ordinary taxes, under any pretext whatsoever, greater than those that are paid by 
native subjects or citizens. 

10. It shall bo free for each of the two contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of trade, 
to reside in the dominions and territories of the other party ; but before any consul snail act as such, he 
shall, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent; arnl either of 
the contracting parties may except from tho residence of consuls such particular places as either of them 
may judge fit to be so excepted. 

n. For the better security of commerce between the subjects of his Britannic Majesty and the inha¬ 
bitants of the United Provinces of Kio de la Plata, it is agreed, that if at any time any interruption of 
friendly coinmcrciid intercourse, or any rupture, sliould unfortunately take place between the two con- 
tiaoting parties, the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties residing in the dominions 
of the other shall have the privilege of remaining and continuing their trade therein without any manner 
of intorruntiou, so long as they behave peaceably aiul rominit no ofifcnce against the laws; and their 
effects and property, whether intrn.sted to Individu.ds or to the state, shall not he liable to seizure or 
sequestration, or to any other demands than those which may be made upon the like effects or property 
belonging to the native inhabitants of the st.ale in which such subjects or citizens may reside. 

12. Tim subjects of his Britannic Majesty residing in the United Provinces of Uio de la Plata shall 
not bo dl'turbed, persecuted, or annoyed on account of their religion, but they shall have perfect liberty 
of conscience therein, and to celebrate divine service either within their own private houses, or in their 
own particular churches or chapels, which they shall bo at liberty to build and maintain in convenient 
places, approved of by the government of tho said United Provinces: lilierty shall also be granted to 
bury the subjects of his Britannic Majesty who may die in the territories of the said United Provinces in 
their own burial places, which, in the same manner, they may freely establish and maintain. In the like 
manner, the citizens of the said United Provinces shall enjoy, within all the dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty, a perfect and unrestrained liberty of co>i.science, and of exercising their religion publicly or 
privately, within their own dwelling hou.ses, or in tho chapels ami places of worship appointed for tliat 
purpose, agreeably to the system of toleration established in the dominion.? of his said Majesty. 

i;t It shall be free for tlie subjects of his Britannic Maje.sty residing in the United Province.? of Rio do 
la Plata, to dispose of their jn-operty, of every description, by will or testament, as they may judge fit; 
and in tlie event of any Britisli subject dying without such will or testament in the territories of the 
United Provinces, the British consul-general, or, in his .absence, his representative, shall have the right 
to nominate curators to take charge of the property of the dcceiised for the henefit of his lawtui heirs and 
creilitors, without interference, giving convenient notice thereof to tlie authorities of tho country ; and 
reciprocally. 

M. His Britannic Majesty being extremely desirous of totally abolishing the slave trade, the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata engage to co-operate with his Britannic Majesty for the completion of so 
beneficent a work, and to prohibit all persons inhabiting within the said United Provinces, or subject to 
tiieir jurisdiction, in the most ertectual manner, and by the most solemn laws, from taking any share in 
such trade. 

l.S. 'Fho present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall bo exchanged in I.ondon within 
4 months, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, tho respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed their seals 
tlK'reunto. 

Done at Buenos Ayres, 2d day of February, in the year of our Lord 182.’). 

W^ooniUNK Pakisii, H.M. Consul-General. 
Manl. J. Gahcia. 

An order In council, dated 3d September, 1827, orders that vessels of the United Provinces of Rio de 
la Plata entering the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in ballast, or l.aden 
direct from any of tlie ports of Rio de la Plata, or departing from the port.s of the said United Kingdom, 
together with the cargoes on board the same, such cargoes consisting of articles which may lie legally 
imported or exported, shall not be subject to any other or higher duties or charges whatever than are or 
fcliall be levied on British vessels entering or departing from such ports; or on similar articles when 
Imported into or exported from such ports in British vessels ; and also such articles, when exported 
from tlie said ports in vessels of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, respectively, shall be entitled 
to the same bounties, drawbacks, and allowances that are granted on similar articles when exported in 
British vessels. 

Local Duea _Provided nevertheless, that nothing herein shall extend to any duties or charges on 

account of tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilotage, salvage in ease of damage or .shipwreck, or any other 
local charges to wliich any vessels of the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, of the burden of 120 tons, 
or of any less burden, arc now by law liable in the ports of any of his Majesty’s dominions ; it appearing 
to his Majesty and his privy council, that British vessels of the burden of 120 tons, or of any less burden, 
are subject in the ports of the said United Provinces to higher duties and charges than are Icf led in 
those ports on vessels of the said United Provinces of the burden of 120 tons, or of any less burden. 

Russia. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation between Her Mqfesty and the Emperor qf all the Ruesias, signed at 
St. Petersburg, January 11 . 1843 . 

Article 1. There shall be reciprocal freedom of navigation and commerce for the ships and subjects 
of the two high contracting powers, in all parts of their respective dominions where navigation and 
commerce are at present allowed, or may hereafter be allowed, to tho sitips and subjects of any other 
nation. 

2. From the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty, British vessels artlving in 
or departing from the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, and Russian vessels arriving 
in or departing from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the pos- 
lossioQB of her Britannic Majesty, shall be subject to no other or higher duties or charges, of whatsoever 
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nature they may be, than those whk-h are now or shall hereafter be Imposed on national vessels, on their 
entering Into or departing from such ports. 

3. In consideration that British ships arriving directly from other countries than those belonging to 
the high contracting parties are admitted, with their cargoes, into the ports of thellussian Kmnire, with¬ 
out paying any other duties whatsoever than those payable by llussian vessels ; and in conaiuer.itiun of 
the advantages which, In this respect, the present treaty specifically grants to British commerce in the 
Grand Duchy of Finlan^i; it is agreed, that from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the 
jirrfsent treaty, Itussian vessels arriving from the mouth of the Vistula, the Niemen, or any otlier river 
which forms the outlet of a navigable stream having its source in the dominions of his Majesty the Em¬ 
peror of all tile Kusslas, or passing through the said dominions, shall be admitted, with their cargoes, 
into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all tiie possessions of her 
Britannic Majesty, exactly In the same manner as if those vessels arrived directly from Itussian or 
Finnish ports, with all the privileges and immunities agreed upon by the present treaty of commerce 
and navigation. In like manner, llussian vessels proceeding from any port of Great Britain, or of the 
British possessions, for the mouth of any of the above-mentioned rivers, shall be treated as if they were 
returning to a port of the Empire of Russia, or of the Grand Duchy of Finland. It is, however, under¬ 
stood, that these privileges shall apply to Russian vessels and their cargoes, witli respect to places 
situated at the mouths of the above-mentioned rivers, only so long as British vessels and tlieir cargoes 
shall be treated at those places, on their arrival and departure, on tbo same fooling with Russian 
vessels. 

4. All productions of the soil, industry, and art of the dominions and possessions of his Majesty the 
Emperor of all the Uussias, including the said productions which may l>e exported by the rivers or 
streams mentioned In the preceding article, and widch may be imported into the ports of the United 
Kingdom and the possessions of her Britannic Mjijcsty ; and also all the proihictionsof the sol), industry, 
and art of the United Kingdom and possessions of her Brihumie Majesty, which in y be imported into 
the ports of his Majesty the Emperor of all the Kusslas, shall enjoy reciprocally, tn all respects, tho 
same privileges and immunities, and may be imported and exported exactly in the same manner, in 
vessels of the one as In vessels of the other high contracting party, 

ft. All articles which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art of tho respective states or of 
their possessions, and which may be legally imported from the ports of his Maje.sty the Ehnpcror of all 
the Russias, as likewise from those of the rivers and streams mentioned in tlie third article, into tlie 
ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the possossions of her Britannic 
Majesty, in Russian vessels, shall be subject to the same duties only as would be payable upon the satno 
articles, if they were Imported in British vessels. 

In like manner, all articles which are not the productions of the soil, industry, and art of the respective 
states or of tlielr possessions, and which may be legally importiMl from the ports of tho United Kingdom, 
and of all the possessions of her Britannic Majesty, into the ports of his Majesty the Elinperor of all the 
Hussias, in British vessels, shall be subject to the same duties only which would be payable upon the same 
articles, Rthey were imported In Russian vessels. 

Her Bntannic Majesty grants by tiiis treaty to Russl.'ui navigation and trade, all the benefits and pri¬ 
vileges of navigation and commerce now enjoyed, or which may hereafter be enjoyed, by tlie most 
favoured nations, under existing laws and acts of parliament, or in virtue of orders in council, or 
treaties. 

6. All merchandise and articles of commerce which, acconling to tlie stipulations of tho present treaty, 
or according to the laws and ordinances in force in the respective countries, may bo legally imported 
Into or exported from the dominions and possessions of the two high contracting parties, eitlier niuler 
the British Hag, or under the llussian flag, shall, in like manner, be subject to the same duties, whetlier 
imported in vessels of the other state, or m national vessels: and the same bounties, drawbacks, and 
advantages shall be granted upon all merchjindise and articles of commerce, which may be legally 
exported from the ports of either stale, whether exported in vessels of the one or in vessels of tlie other 
state. 

7. All merchandise and articles of commerce which shall be imported Into, depo-sited or wareliouscd 
In, the ports of the dominions .and possessions of the high cojitraclmg parties, shall be subject, while so 
wareliouscd, to tho same regulations, conditions, and duties, whetlier imported in British or in Russi.an 
vessels. In tho same m.annur, the re-exportation of such merchandise or articles of commerce sIkiII Ijo 
treated in the same manner, and be liable to the payment of tlio same duties, whether exported in British 
or in Russi.an vessels. 

H. No priority or preference shall be given, directly or Indirectly, by either of the two governments, 
or by any company, corporation, or ng<'ut acting in its name or under its authority, in the purchase of 
any production of tlie soil, industry, or art of either of the two states and their possessions, imported 
into the ports of the otlier, on account of the nationality of the vessel in which such article may have 
been imported ; it being the fixed intention of the two contracting parties, tiiut no diflcrcnco or dis¬ 
tinction whatever shall be made in this respect. 

9. In regard to the commerce to be carried on in llussian vessels witli the British jiosscssions In tlio 
F.ast Indies, her Britannic Majesty consents to grunt to the subjects of his Majesty the Ebnperor of all 
the Ilussias, the same advantages and privileges as are or may be enjoyed, under any treaty or act of 

f iarliament, by the subjects or citiaeus of the most favoured nation ; subject to llie laws, rules, regu- 
ations, and restrictions whicli are or m.ay become applicable to the vessels and subjects of any ulher 
state enjoying the same advantages and privileges for trading with the said possessions. 

10. Tilt* stipulations of tlie present treaty shall not ai^ply to the coasting trade carried on between 
port and port in tlie dominions of either contracting )«arty, by the sailing or steam vessels of the other, 
so tar as regards the carrying of paaseugers, merchandise, or articles of commerce ; this trade being ro- 
sened exclusively to national vessels. 

i). The vessels and subjects of the high contracting parties slnall, bv the present treaty, reciprocally 
enjoy all such advantaged, immunities, and privileges, in the ports of tlieir respective dominions and 
IKissessions, as are now enjoyed by the navigation and commerce of the most favoured nations ; the in¬ 
tention being to secure, in*the United Kingdom and in tiie British possessions, to Russian vessels and 
subjects, the full and entire advantages oi navigation and commerce grunted by existing laws and acts 
of parliament, orders in council, or treaties, to other powers, or which may hereafter be granted ; and, 
in Uk* manner, British vessels and subjects shall enjoy, in the ports of tlie dominions .and possessions 
of his Majesty the Emperor of ail the Russias, the full and entire advantages of navigation and commerce 
granted by existing laws, regubations, and ordinances, or by treaties, to foreign powers, or whicli may 
hereafter be granted. And their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the E-mporor of all the Russias, engage reciprocally not to grant any favours, privileges, or 
immunities whatsoever, iff matters of commerce and navigation, to tho subjects or citizens of any othet 
state, which sh.all not be also at the same time gr.aiUed to the subjects of tho other liigh contracting 
party, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of the other state shall have been gratuitous, or upon 
giving as nearly as possible the same compensation or equivalent, in case the concession shall have been 
conditional. 

12. It is understood that, in regard to commerce and navigation in the Russian possessions on the 

north-west coast of America, the convention concluded at St. Petersburg on the February, 1825, 
continues in force. ^ 

13. Any British or Russian vessel which may be compelled by stress of weather or by accident to take 
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shelter In the ports of either of the high contracting parties, shall be at liberty to refit therein, to pro¬ 
cure all necessary stores, and to put to sea again, without paying any other tnan port ami lighthouse 
dues, whicii shall be the same as those payable by national vessels. In case, however, the master of such 
vessel should bo under the necessity of disposing of a part of his merchandise in order to defray his ex¬ 
penses, he shall be bound to conform to the regulations and tariffs of the place to which he may have 
conic. . . . 

In the event of a vessel being wrecked at a place belonging to either of the high contracting parties, 
there shall not only be afforded to the persons shipwrecked every kind of-aaslstabce, but, moreover, the 
merchandise and effects which they may have thrown overboard, or which may have been saved, shall 
not be seined or detained under any pretext whatsoever. The said effects and merchandise shall, on 
the contrary, be preserved and restored on payment of the same rate of salvage, and of customs or 
otlier duties, which would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of a national vessel. In the 
case either of shipwreck, or of a vessel being driven into port by stress of weather, the respective consuls, 
vice-consuls, or commercial agents, shall be authorised to interpose in order to afford the necessary 
assistance to their fellcw-countrymen. 

14. The consuls, vice-consuls, or commercial agents of each of the two high contracting parties re¬ 
siding in the dominions of the other, stiall receive from the local authorities such assistance as can by 
law be given to thorn, for the recovery of deserters from ships of war or merchant vessels of their re¬ 
spective countries. 

15. The present treaty shall remain in force during the space of ten years, dating from the exchange of 
the ratifications thereof; and further, until the expiration of twelve months after either of the high 
contracting iiarties shall have given notice to the other of its intention to put an end thereto ; each of 
the high contracting parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the ex¬ 
piration of the first nine years : and it is agreed between them, that at the expiration of twelve months 
after such notice shall have been received by either of the high contraclnig parties from the other, 
tiie plesent treaty, and all the stipulations contained therein, shall cease to b© binding on the two 
p.u ties. 

J'he present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged at London, at the expira¬ 
tion of one month, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have fixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. H Januaiv 3 

i.)one at St. Petersburg, the th day of In the year of our Lord 184-. 

Stuart de Rothsay. 

Ne.sselrodr. 

' Cancuine. 


Separate Article 1. The commercial intercourse of Russia with the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway 
l>eing regulated by special stipulations, which may hereafter be renewed, and which do not form part of 
the regulations applicable to foreign commerce in general, the two iiigh contracting parties, being de¬ 
sirous of removing from their commercial relations every kind of doubt or cause of discussion, have 
agreed that those special stipulations granted in favour of the commerce of Sweden and Norway, in con¬ 
sideration of ctiuivalent advantages granted In those countriCvS to the commerce of the Grand Ducliy of 
I'iniHrui, shall in no ease apply to the relations of commerce and navigation established between the two 
higli contracting parties by the present treaty. 

Separate Article II, It is unaerstood, in like manner, that the exemptions, immunities, andprivilcjE^es 
hereinafter mentioned, shall not be considered as at variance with the principle of reciprocity, which 
forms the basis of the treaty of this date, that is to say : — 

1. The exemption from navigation dues during the first three years, which Is enjoyed by vessels built 
in Russia, and t>elonging to Russian subjects ; 

‘i. The exemptions of the like nature granted In the Russian porta of the Black .Sea, the sea of Azoff, 
and the Danube, to such Turkish vessels arriving iVoin ports of the Ottoman Empire situated on the 
Black Sea, as do not exceed eiglity lasts burden ; 

3. I’he permission granted to the inhabitants of the const of the government of Archangel, to Import 
duty free, or on payment of moderate duties. Into the ports of the said government, dried or salted fish, 
ns likewise certain kinds of furs, and to export therefrom, in the same manner, corn, rope, and cordage, 
pitch, and ravensduck; 

4. The privilege of the Russian American Company ; 

5. The privilege of the Steam Navigation Companies of Lubeck and Havre; lastly, 

6- The immunities granted in Hussta to certain English companies, called “Yacid ClnbH," 

The present separate articles shall have the same force and validity as if they were inserted, word for 
word, in the treaty sigiujd this day. They shall be ratified, and tlie ratifications thereof exchanged at the 
same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have fixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. i, lamiarir ^ 

Done at St. Petersburg, the ^th day of of oor Lord 184^. 

Stuart db Rothsay. 

Nesselrode. 

Cancrinb. 


Regulations as to Travellers in Russia. 

St. Petersburg, Jan. ,^th, 1842. 

By order of the minister of finance, the department of foreign commerce has just published a notice 
consequent on the promulgation of the new tariff of customs for the regulation of the trade by the fron¬ 
tiers of Europe : — 

1. In what relates to travellers arriving in Russia, the authorities will conform strictly to the regu¬ 
lations concerning travellers, with this single diftcrence—that, in future, it will not be permitted to each 
traveller to have more than one fur pelisse; and that the duty lately established, of 35 per cent, ad 
valorem^ will be levied upon such articles of silver plate as they may have over and above the niimbcr 
specified. The articles that are not comprised in the category of the regulations relating to travellers 
cannot be introduced without payment of the duties ; and as to those of wliich the importation is pro¬ 
hibited, they can only bo re-exported under the circumstances foreseen by the law. In any other case 
they will be confiscate<l, especially if there shall not have been made on their behalf any declaration or 
previous decision by the superior authorities of the customs authorising their admission. 

2. In consequence, articles included in the category of merchandise or provisions of which the im¬ 
portation is permitted by the tariff cannot in any case be introduced duty free. 

3. Nothing shall be recognised as the effects of travellers but what they bring with them. Effects 
separately forwarded shall be considered as merchandise, and be liable to the provisions of the tariff. 

4. Nothing shall be recognised as effects for the personal use of travellers — which, under certain clr- 
cmnstances, are admitted free of duty — except those that bear evident marks of the use that has been 

E®*ct8 not bearing such marks shall be considered as new, 

6. The verification, at a private residence, of effects so brought, shall only be permitted In case of 
works of art. 
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Sardinia. 

Treatu of NavigcUion between her blajesty and the King qf Sardinia, signed at Turin, 
September 6. 1841. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, desiring to ameliorate, enlarge, and regulate the commercial relations between their 
respective kingdoms, and to furnish every sort of facility and encouragertlent to their respective subjects 
engaged in commercial operations with each other, and being persuaded that nothing can contribute 
more to the attainment of this desirable object than a reciprocal abrogation of all differential duties of 
navigation, of whatever nature, with regard to vessels of one of the two nations in the ports of the otlier, 
have named plenipotentiaries to conclude a treaty to this effect. 

Article I. British vessels which shall arrive laden in the ports of the kingdom of Sardinia, coming 
from the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland; and reciprocally, Sardinian vessels 
which shall arrive laden ip tlie ports of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, coming from the 
ports of Sardinia ; as well as British or Sardinian vessels which shall arrive in ballast, in respect of any 
voyage whatever, in the ports of one or the other of these kingdoms, shall be treated on their entry, during 
their stay, and on their departure, on the same footing as national vessels, with respect to duties of 
tonnage, liarbour, light-houses, mlotage, quarantine, wharfage, beaconage, signals, and any otlicr duties 
of navigation whatever, which affect vessels, and are levied in the name and for tlie profit of government, 
public functionaries, communes, or establishments of whatever kind. 

2. In order to avoid all misunderstanding with regard to the regulations according to which are fixed 
the conditions which establish the nationality of vessels, it is agreed that all vessels shall be considered 
as British vessels which arc built in thedominlons of her Britannic Majesty ; and all those which, having 
been captured from an enemy by lier Majesty’s ships of war, or by her subjects furnished with letters of 
marque by tlie lords commissioners of the Admiralty, shall have been regularly ileclared a lawful prixe by 
one of the prize courts of her Britannic Majesty ; as well as all vessels whicli shall have been condemneil 
by any competent court for a breach of the laws made for the prevention of the slaie trade ; providi'd 
that they are owned, navigated, and registered according to the laws of Great Britain ; tliat they are the 
entire jiropeity of one or more of the subjects of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and that the master and three fourths of the crew are British subjects. 

In the same manner, all vessels shall be considered as Sardinian vessels which arc built in the domi¬ 
nions of his Sardinian Majesty; and all those which, having been captured from an enemy by his Majesty’s 
shijis of war, or by his subjects furnished with letters of marque, sliall have been regularly declared a 
lawful prize by one of the prize courts of the kingdom of Sardinia; as well as all vessels which shall 
have been condemned by any competent court for a breach of the laws made for the prevention of tlio 
slave trade: jirovidcd that they are owned, navigated, and registered accoiding to the laws of the said 
kingdom ; that they are the entire property of one or more sulyects of ins Sardinian Majesty ; and tluit 
tlie master and tliree-fourths of the crew are Sardinian subjects. 

3. In all that regards the stationing of vessels, their loading and unloading in tlie ports, basins, road¬ 
steads, and harbours, of one of tlie two countiies, no privilege shall be accorded to national vessels winch 
shall not be equally acceded to the ves.sels of the other country ; tlie desire of the eontractiiig j'arties 
being that in tni,s respeet likewis'c vessels shall be treated on a tVj(»tmg of perfect equality. 

4. Vessels of the two countiies shall bo at liberty to discharge the whole or part of tlieir caigo in tiu) 
ports of tlie dominions of cither of the high eontraeting jtarlies, according as tlie captain or ilie pro- 
jirietor, or whoever is duly authorised to act in tlio port as agent for the vessel or cm go shall consider 
advisable; and tlien proceed with the remainder of their cargo to the oilier ports of the same country. 

.‘j. Should any sliips of war or mercantile vessels of one of the two countries be wrecked upon the 
ro.ast of the other, such ships or vessel-s, or any part thereof, their rigging, and all the appurtenances 
thereof, as well as all effects and merchandise which sh.all ho saved therefrom, or the [troceeds o( tlie 
sale thereof, shall be faithlully restored to the proprietors, or their duly autlioiiscd factors, upon being 
claiincii by tliem- In tlic event of such nroprietors or lactors not being on the spot, the said appur¬ 
tenances, merchandise, or the proceeds inercof, shall be delivered, together with all papeis found on 
hoard such vessels, to the British or Sardinian consul in whose district the wreck may have taken place ; 
and such consul, proprietor, or factor shall nay only the expenses incurred in the preservation ot tlm 
property, together with the rate of salvage which would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of 
a national vessel. The merchandise and goods saved from the wreck shall not be subject to the esta¬ 
blished duties, unless cleared for consumption. 

G. It is expressly understood that the preceding articles are not applicable to the navigation of rho 
coast, or coasting trade of each of the two countries which is exclusively reserved to each of the high 
contracting parties. 

7. British vessels arriving from Gibraltar or from Malta sh.all enjoy, in the ports of liis M:ijcsty tlie 
King of Sardini.i, the same advantages as arc accorded to British vessels arriving from the ports of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and reciprocally, Sardinian vessels, which shall enter the 
jKirts of tlie Island of Malta or of Gibraltar, shall enjoy all the advantages which are assured to them by 
the present treaty, when entering the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

8. I'ho present treaty shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date of the exchange of the 
ratlfieathms thereof, and further until the expiration of 12 months after one of the contracting j .arties 
shall have announced to the other the intention to terminate the same, each of the said higli contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to tlie other at the end of tlie said term of 10 
years. 

The ratifications of the present treaty shall be exchanged at Turin, within the space of 2 months from 
the date of the signature thereof, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, we liave signed the same in double original, and have affixed thereto the seal of 
our arms. 

Done at Turin, the Gth of September, 1841. 

Ralph Aberchomdy. 

Solar ub la MaGoeritb. 


The Two Sicilies. 

Treaty qf Commerce and Navigation between Ilis Britannic Majesty and the King qf the Two Sicilies, 
signed at London, September 20. 18 lu. 

Article 1. His Britannic Majesty consents, that all the privileges and exemptions which his subjects, 
their commerce and shippinp, have enjoyed, and do enjoy. In the dominions, ports, and domains of his 
Sicilian Majesty, in virtue ol the treaty of peace and commerce concluded at Madrid on the 10th of May 
(23d of May), IG67, between (ireat Britain and Spain ; of the treaties of commerce between the same 
powers, signed at Utrecht, the 9th of December, 1713, and at Madrid, the 13th of December, 171.5 ; and 
of the convention concluded at Utrecht, the 8th of March, 1712-1713, between Great Britain and the 
kingdom of Sicily, shall be abolished ; and it Is agreed upon in consequence, between their said Britannic 
and Sicilian Majesties, their lieirs and successors, tliat the said privileges and exemptions, whether of 
persons, or of flags and shipping, are and shall continue for ever abolished, 

2. His Sicilian Majesty engages not to continue, nor hereafter to grunt, lo the subjects of any other 
power whatever, the privileges and exemptions abolished by the present convention. 

3. His Sicilian Majesty promises that the subjects of bis Britannic Majesty shall not be subjected, within 
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his dominions, to a more rigorous system of examination and search by the officers of customs than that 
to which the subjects of his said Sicilian Majesty are liable. 

4. Ilis Majesty tiio King of the Two Sicilies promises that British commerce in general, and the British 
subjects who carry It on, shall be treated throughout his dominions upon the same footing as the most 
favmired nations, not only with respect to the persons and property of the said British subjects, but also 
witii regard to every species of article in which they may traffic, and the taxes or other cliarges payable 
on the said articles, or on the shipping in which the importation shall be made. 

5. With respect to the personal privileges to be enjoyed by the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, In the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, his Sicilian Majesty promises that they sitall have a free and undoubted riglit 
to travel, and to reside in tiie territories and dominions of his said Majesty, subject to the Scime precau¬ 
tions of jiolice wiiich are practiseij towards the most favoured nations. They shall be entitled to occupy 
dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose of their personal property of every kind and description, oy 
sale, gilt, exchange, or will, and in any other way whatever, without the smallest loss or hindrance being 
given them on that head. Tliey shall not be obliged to pay, under any pretence whatever, other taxes or 
rates than those which arc paid, or that hereafter may be paid, by the most favoured nations in tlie 
dominions of his said Sicilian Majesty. They shall be exempt from all military service, whether by land 
or sea; their dwellings, warehouses, and everything belonging or appertaining thereto for objects of com¬ 
merce or residence, shall be respected. They shall not be subjected to any vexatious search or visits. No 
arbitrary examination or inspection of their books, papers, or accounts, shall be made under the pretence 
of the supreme authority of the state, but these shall alone be executed by the legal sentence of the com- 

r ietent tribunals. Ills Sicilian Majesty engages on all these occasions to guarantee to the subjects of his 
Jritannic Majesty who shall reside in his states and dominions, the preservation of their property and 
person.al security, in the same manner as those are guaranteed to his subjects and to all foreigners belong¬ 
ing to the most favoured and most highly privileged nations. 

6. According to the tenor of the articles 1. and 2. of this treaty, his Sicilian Majesty engages not to 
declare null and void the privileges and exemptions which actually exist in favour of British commerce 
witinu his ilomitiions, till the same day, and except by tlie same act, by which the privileges and exemp¬ 
tions, whatsoever they are. of all other nations, shall be declared null and void within the same. 

7. Ilis .Sicilian Majesty promises, from the date when the general abolition of tlie privileges according 
to the articles 1, 2. and (J. shall t.ake place, to make a retluction of 10 per cent, upon the amount of the 
duties pajable according to the tarifl in force the 1st of January, 1H16, upon the total of the mcrchamliso 
or [iroduction of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, her colonies, possessions, and de¬ 
pendencies, imported into the states of his said Sicilian Majesty, according to the tenor of article 4. of the 
present convention ; it being understood that nothing in this article shall bo construed to prevent tho 
King of the Two Sicilies from granting, if he sliall think proper, the same reduction of duty to other 
foreign nations. 

8. The subjects of the Ionian Islands shall, in consequence of their being actually under the Immediate 
protection ot his Britannic Majesty, enjoy all tho advantages w'hich are granted to the commerce and to 
th(’ subjects of Great Britain by the pre.scnt treaty ; it being well understood, that to prevent all abuses, 
and to piove its identity, every Ionian vessel shall be furnished with a patent, signed by the Lord High 
(Jointnissioner or his representative. 

The present convention shall bo ratified, and the ratifications thereof exchanged in London, within 
tho space of 0 months, or sooner if po.s.sihlc. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed it, and thereunto affixed the seal of 
their arms. 

Done at I.ondon, tho 20111 of September, 1816. 

CASTLliUEAGH. CasTKLCICALA. 


Srpa7-at(' and Additional Article. 

In order to avoid all doubt respecting the rcHluctum upon the duties in favour of British commerce 
whicli his Sicill.aii Majesty has promised iu the 7th article of the con\cntion signed this day between his 
Britannic Majesty ami his Sicilian Maje.sty, it i.s declared, by this present si-parate and additional article, 
tliat by tlie concession of 10 per ccMit. of diiuimition, it is understood that iu case the nmoiuit of the duty 
sliould be A) per cent, upon the value of (be merchandise, the cll'eot of the reiluetion^of 10 per cent, is to 
reduei' the duly from 20 to 18 ; and so for other cases in proportion. And that for tlie articles whicli are 
not taxed ad tuiluretn in the taritf, the reduction of the duty shall be proportionate ; that is to s.iy, a 
deduction of a ti-ntli part upon the amount of the sniii payable shall be granted. 

The present sopar;ao anil additional article sh.ill have the .same force and validity as i.f it had been hi- 
seited word for word in tlie convention of this d.iy : it shall be ratilied and the ratification ihcreot sliall 
be exchanged at the same time. 

Ill wilnes.s whereof, tiio lespective plenipotentiaries have signed it, and liave tliereuiito affixed the seal 
of their arm.s. 

Done at Loudon, the 2filh of .September, 1816. 

C’Asn.i'.Hi'.AiiH. Castelcicala. 


Treat)/ of Co7nincrce and Navigation between Her Majeslt/ and the King of the KingdoTn of the Two 
Sicilies, sigfieU at Naples, April 29. 1845. 

.Article I. Her Britannic Majesty confirms tho abolition agreed upon by the first article of tho con¬ 
vention of Commerce and Navigation between Groat Britain and tho Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, signed 
at London on the 26tli of September, 1816, of all tlie privileges and exemptions which her subjects, their 
commerce and merchant ships, did enjoy within the dominions, states, and ports of his Sicilian Majesty, 
in virtue of the treaty of peace and commerce between Great Britain and Spain, concluded at Madrid 
Ifi 

on the 23 May, 1667; of the treaties of commerce between the same powers, signed at Utrecht the 
28 November 3 

*9iyecember’ Madrid tho December, 1715 ; and of tho convention between Great Britain 

and the Kingdom of Sicily, concluded at Utrecht tho and It is agreed in consequence, 

8 March, 1713 

between their said Britannic and Sicilian Majesties, their heirs and successors, that the said privileges 
and exemptions, whether of persons, flag.s, or shii^ping, are and shall continue for ever abolished, even 
when the present treaty shall cea.se to bo in force. 

2. His Sicilian Majesty, on his part, confirms in like manner the engagement contained l-i the second 
article of the said convention of the 26th of September, 1816, not to grant for the future, to the subjects 
of any other power whatever, the privileges and exemptions abolished by that convention, and to which 
the preceding article refers. 

3. With respect to the personal privileges to be enjoyed by the subjects of her Britannic Majesty In 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, his Sicilian Majesty engages that they shall have a free and undoubted 

right to travel and to reside in the territories and dominions of his said Majesty, subject to the same 
P^'^^'dlons of police which are practised towards the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nations. 

J hey shall be entitled to occupy dwellings and warehouses, and to dispose 6f all their personal pro¬ 
perty, of every kind and description, by sale, gift, exchange, will, or in any other way whatever, without 
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the mallest hindrance or obstacle. They shall not be obliged to pay, under any pretence whatever, any 
taxes or Impositions other or greater than those which are paid, or may hereafter be paid, by the sub¬ 
jects or citizens of the most favoured nations In the dominions of his said Sicilian Majesty. They shall 
be exempt from all military service, whether by land or sea; from forced loans, and from every extra¬ 
ordinary contribution, not general or by law established. Their dwellings, warehouses, and all premises 
appertaining thereto, destined for purposes of residence or commerce, shall be respected. No arbitrary 
search of or visit to the houses of British subjects, and no arbitrary examination or inspection whatever 
of the books, papers, or accounts of their trade shall be made ; but such measures shall be executed only 
in conformity with the legal sentence of a competent tribunal. And generally, his Sicilian Majesty en¬ 
gages that the subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in his states or dominions shall enjoy tlieir 
property and personal security in as full and ample manner as his ovn subjects, and as the subjects or 
citizens of the most favoured nations. 

Her Britannic Majesty, on her part, engages to Insure the enjoyment of the like privileges to the sub¬ 
jects of his Sicilian M^esty within her dominions. 

4. The subjects of her Britannic Majesty within the dominions of his Sicilian Majesty, shall be free to 
manage their own affairs themselves, or to commit those affairs to the management of any persons whom 
they may appoint as their broker, factor,or agent; nor shall such British subjects be restrained in their 
choice of persons to act in such capacities ; nor shall they be called upon to pay any salary or remunera¬ 
tion to any person whom they shall not choose to employ. Absolute freedom shall be given in all cases, 
to the buyer and seller to bargain together, and to fix the price of any gomls or merchandise imported 
into or to be exported from the dominions of his Sicilian Majesty, save and except generally such cases 
wherein the laws and usages of the country may require the intervention of any special agents in the 
dominions of his Sicilian Majesty. 

I’he same privileges shall be enjoyed in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, by the subjects of his 
Sicilian Majesty, and upon tlte same conditions. 

5. The subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall not be liable, within the dominions of his Sicilian 
Majesty, to a more rigorous system of examination and search by the officers of the customs, than the 
subjects of his Sicilian Majesty. And In like manner, the subjects of his Sicilian Majesty shall not bo 
liable, within the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, to a more rigorous system of examination and 
search than British subjects. 

6. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation between the U. Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Np duty of customs or other impost shall bo 
charged upon any goods the pr^uce or manufacture of one country, upon importation by sea or by 
land from such country into the other, other or higher than the duty or Impost charged upon goods of 
the same kind the produce or manufacture of, or imported from, any other country; and her Majesty 
the Queen of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the King of the Two Sicilies, 
do hereby engage that the subjects or citizens of any other state shall not enjoy any favour, privilege, 
or Immunity whatever lu matters of commerce and navigation, which shall not also and at the same time 
be extended to the subjects of the other high contracting party ; gratuitously. If the concession in favour 
of that other state shall have been gratuitous, and in return tor a compensation as nearly as possiidc of 
proportionate value and effect, to be adjusted by mutual agreement, if the concession shall have been 
conditional. 

7. All articles of the produce or manufacture of either country, and of their respective dominions, 
which can legally be Imported into either country from the other. In ships of that other country, sliall, 
when so Imported, be subject to the same duties and enjoy the same privileges, whether imported in 
ships of the one country or in ships of the other ; an<i In like manner all goods which can legally be ex¬ 
ported or re-exported from either country to the other, in ships of that other country, shall, wiien so 
exported or re-exported, be subject to the same duties, and no entitled to the same'piivileges, draw¬ 
backs, bounties, and allowances, wliether exported in ships of the one country or in ships of the other. 

8. No duties of tonnage, harbour, lighthouses, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar duties, of what¬ 
ever nature or under whatever denomination, shall be imposed in either country upon the vessels of the 
other, in respect of voyages between the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or any of the British 
I) 08 ses 8 iun 8 in Europe, and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, if laden, or in respect of any voyage if in 
ballast, which shall not be equally Imposed in the like cases on national vessels. 

y. In all cases in which, in either kingdom, the duty to be levied upon any goods imported from the 
other kingdom shall be not a fixed rate but a proportion of the value of the goods, sucli nd valorem duty 
shall be .ascertained and secured in the following manner ; that is to say, the importer stiall, on making 
ins entry for the payment of duty at the custom-house, sign a declaration stating the value of tl\e goods 
at such amount as he shall deem proper ; and ip case the officer or uillcers of the customs shall he of 
opinion that such valuation is insufficient, he or they shall be at liberty to take tlie gowis, on paying to 
the importer the value thereof according to the declaration of the importer, together with an addition 
of 10 per cent, j and the custom-house officer shall at the same time return to the importer any duty 
which the importer may have paid upon such goods. 

10. It is hereby declared, that the stipulations of the present treaty arc not to be understood as apply¬ 
ing to the navigation and carrying trade between one port and another silnatcd in the dominions of 
either contracting party ; such navigation and trade being reserved exclusively to national vessels. 

Vessels of either country shall, however, be permitted to load or unload part of their cargoes at one 

f iortin the dominions of either of the high contracting parties, and then to proceed to complete the said 
oading or unloading, to any other port or ports in the same dominions. 

11. Neither of the two governments, nor any corporation or agrtit acting in behalf or under the autho¬ 
rity of either government, shall in the purchase of any article which, being the {growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the one country, shall be imported into the other, give, directly or indirectly, any priority 
or preference on account of or in reference to the national character of the vessel in wliich sucli article 
shall have been Imported ; It being the true intent and meaning of the high contracting parties, that no 
distinction or difference whatever shall be made in this respect. 

12. Her Britannic Majesty declares that the commerce of Sicilian subjects within the U. Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland is not restrained, interrupted, or in any manner affected by the operation of 
any monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilege of sale or purchase whatsoever ; but that the subjects of 
his Sicilian Majesty within the U. Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, have unrestrained permission 
to buy from and sell to whomsoever ttiey please, and in any form and manner wliicli may be agreed 
upon between the purcliaser and seller, ana without beltig obliged to give any preference or flavour in 
consequence of any such monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilcgo of sale or purchase; and her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty engages that no ciiange shall in this respect be made in regard to the trade of the sub¬ 
jects of his Sicilian Majesty. His Sicilian Majesty engages on his part, tliat a like liberty in respect to 
purchases or sales shall be enjoyed by her Britannic Majesty's subjects trading to or residing in the 
Kingdom of tlie Two Sicilies: the royal Sicilian monopolies of tobacco, salt, playing cards, gunpowder, 
and nitre, being excepted. 

It being understood that nothing agreed upon in the present treaty is opposed to the right of his Ma¬ 
jesty the King of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies to grant, whether to the authors or others, patents 
for inventions or improvements. 

13. If any ships of war or merchant-vessels be wrecked on the coasts of cither of the high contracting 
parties, such ships or vessels, or any parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances belonging there¬ 
unto, and all goods and merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the produce thereof, if sold. 
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•hall be faithfully restored, with the least possible delay, to the proprietors, upon being claimed by them 
or by their duly authorised factors; and if there are no such proprietors or factors on the spot, then 
the said goods and merchandise, or the proceeds thereof, as well as all the papers found on board such 
wrecked ships or vessels, shall be delivered to the llritisl} or Sicilian consul or vice-consul in whose 
district the wreck may have taken place ; and such consul, vice-consul, proprietors, or factors, shall 
pay only the expenses incurred In tlie preservation of the property, together with the rate of salvage 
and expenses of quarantine which would have been payable in the like case of a wreck of a national 
vessel ; and the goods and mcrcliandiso saved from the wreck shall not be subject to duties unless 
cleared for consumption ; it being understood that in case of any legal claim upon such wreck, goods, 
or merchandise, the same shall be referred for decision to the comjietcnt tribunals of the country. 

14. Her Britannic Majesty consents tliat as soon as the present treaty shall be carried into effect, she 
will give up for ever the privilege of the reduction of 10 per cent, stipulated in favour of the trade of her 
subjects, by the 7tb Article of tho Convention signed at London on the ‘2Cth of September, 181G. And 
his Sicilian Majesty engages on his part, that, so long as this treaty shall last, the subjects of her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty siiall continue to enjoy a reduction of 10 per cent, upon the duties payable according to 
the customs’ tariff, upon tho total of the merchandise or productions of the IJ. kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, her colonies, possessions, and dependencies, imported by them into liis Majesty's 
dominions; and further, the subjects of her Britannic Majesty shall not pay any higher duties than 
those which upon the like merchandise or productions shall be paid by the subjects or citizens of any 
other nation, conformably always to the terms of the Gth Article of the present treaty, and the principles 
laid down in that article. 

It is, iiowever, understood, that nothing contained in this article shall prevent or restrict the right of 
his Majesty the King of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies to continue to his own subjects the enjoy¬ 
ment of a like reduction of 10 per cent, on tho custom-house duties, or to grant it, if lie shall thmk 
proper, to other nations, and thus to place them in this respect on the same footing with Great Britain ; 
and to make at any time such changes us his Majesty shall deem fit in the tariffs of his royal do¬ 
minion'*. 

l.'j. The Ionian Islands being under tho protection of her Brit.mnlc Majesty, the subjects and vessels 
of those islands shall enjoy, in tlie Sicilian dominions, ail the advantages which are granted by the pre¬ 
sent treaty to the subjects and vessels df Great Britain, as soon as the government of the Ionian Islands 
shall have agreed to grant tlic same reciprocal advantages in those islands to the subjects and vessels of 
his Sicilian Maje.Nty ; it being understood that to prevent abuses, every Ionian vessel claiming the be¬ 
nefits of this treaty shall be furnished with a patent signed by tire Lord High Commissioner, or by bis 
representative. 

IG. The commerce and navigation between the dominions of his Sicilian Majesty and Gibraltar and 
Malta, shall enjoy all the advantages granted to the subjects and vessels of the U. Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Irel.ind, and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, by the present treaty. 

17. As soon as the ratifications of the present treaty shall have been exchanged, the stipulations con¬ 
tained ill the Convention of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain and the Kingdom of the 
'J'wo .Sicilies, signed at London on the ‘2Gih of September, 1816, as well as in the Additional Articles of 
the same date, shall be, without distinction and lor ever, considered as null and void. 

18 'I'iui pres**nt troiity shall be in force for the term of 10 years from the date of the exchange of the 
ratifications tliereof, and further until the end of 12 months after either of the high contracting parties 
shall have given notice to tlie other of its intention to terminate the same ; each of tho said high con¬ 
tracting parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice at tho end of the said term of 10 years, 
or at any sulisequent time. 

1!L Tlio present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall bp exchanged at Naples at the ex¬ 
piration of 3 montlis from the date of its signature, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective pleuipoteutiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto tho 
seals of tiieir arms. 

Done at Naples, the 29th day of April, 1845. 

WiLU.MM Temple. Cavk. Giustino Fortun.ato. 

Woodbine I’akish. Trincipr di Comitini. 

Antonio Spinelli. 


Turkey. 

Capitulatinns and Articles qf Peace between Great Britain and the Ottoman Empire, as a forced upon, 

augmented, and altered, at dtjj'erent Pc%'to<ls, and, finally, confirmed by the Treaty of Peace conctudtd at 

the Dardanelles, in 1809. 

SULTAN MEHEMED, 

MAY HE LIVE FOR EVER. 

. “ Let every thing he done in conformity to these capituhxtions, and contrary thereto let nothing be 
done." 

1. The English nation and merchants, and all other merchants sailing under the English flag^with 
their vessels ami merchandise of all descriptions, may pass safely by sea, and go and come into our 
dominions, without any the least ])reju(lice or molestation being given to their persons, property, or effects, 
by any person whatsoever, but they shall be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of their privileges, and be 
at liberty to attend to their atfhirs. 

2. If any of the English coming into our dominions by land bo molested or detained, such persons shall 

be instantly released, without any farther obstruction being given to them. * 

3. English vessels entering the ports and harbours of our dominions shall and may at all times safely and 
securely abide and remain therein, and at their free will and pleasure depart therefrom, without any oppo¬ 
sition or hindrance from any one. 

4. If it shall happen that any of their ships suffer by stress of weather, and not be provided with neces¬ 
sary stores and requisites, they shall be assisted by all who happen to be present, whether tno crews of our 
Imperial ships, or others, both by sea and land. 

5. Being come into the ports and harbours of our dominions, they shall and may bo at liberty to pur¬ 
chase at tiieir pleasure, with their own money, provisions and all other necessary articles, and to provide 
themselves with water, without interruption or hindrance from any one. 

G. If any of their ships bo wrecked upon any of the coasts of our dominions, all beys, cadis, governors, 
commandants, avid others our servants, who may be near or present, shall give them all help, protection, 
and assistance, and restore to them whatsoever goods and efiects may be driven ashore ; ana in the event 
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of any plunder being committed, they shall make diligent search and inquiry to 6nd out the proporty, 
which, when recovered, shall be wholly restored by them. 

7, The merchants, interpreters, bankers, and others of the said nation, shall and may, both by sea and 
land, come into our dominions, and there trade with the most perfect security ; and in coming and going, 
neither they nor their attendants shall receive any the least obstruction, molestation, or injury, either in 
their persons or property, from the beys, cadis, sea captains, soldiers, and others otir slaves. 

17 . Our ships and galleys, and all other vessels, which may fall In with any English ships in the seas of 
our dominions, shall not give them any molestation, nor detain them by demanding any thing, but shall 
show good and mutual friendship the one to the other, without occasioning them any prejudice. 

10. If the corsairs or galliots of the Levant be found to have taken any English vessels, or robbed or 

E hindered them of their goods and effects, also if any one shall have forcibly taken any thing from the 
hij^lish, all possible diligence and exertion shall be used and employed for the discovery of the propei ty, 
and inflicting condign punishment on those who may have committed such depredations; and their ships, 
goods, and emects shall be restored to them without delay or intrigue. 

•21. Duties shall not be demanded or taken of the English, or of the merchants sailing under the flag of 
that nation, on rfny piastres and sequins they may import into our sacred dominions, or on those they 
may transport to any other place. 

30. English jnerchants, and all others sailing under their flag, may, freely and unrestrictedly, trade 
and purchase all sorts of merchandise (prohibited commodities alone excepted), and convey them, either 
by land or sea, or by way of the river Tanais, to the countries of Muscovy or Kussia, and bring back 
tlicnce other merchandise into our sacred dominions, for the purposes of traffic, and also transport 
others to Persia and other conquered countries. 

38. Should the ships bound for Constantinople be forced by contrary winds to nut into Caffa, or any other 
place of those parts, and not be disposed to I'uy or sell any tiling, no one shall presume forcibly to take 
out or seize any part of tlieir merchandi.se, or give to the ships or crews any molestation, or obstruct the 
vt-s.sels tliat arc bound to these ports. 

40 . On their ships arriving at any port, and landing their goods, they may, after having paid their 
duties, safely and securely depart, without experiencing any molestation. 

41. English ships bound to Constantinople, Alexandria, Tripoli of Syria, .Seanderoon, or other ports of 
our sacred dominions, shall in future be bound to pay duties, according to custom, on such goods only as 
tliey shall, of their own free will, land with a view to sale; and for such merchandise as they shall not 
discharge, no duty shall be demanded, neither shall the least raolettation or hindrance bo given to them. 

44. ICuglish and other merchants navig-atlng under their flags, who trade to Aleppo, shall pay such 
duties on the silks, brought and laden by them on board their ships, as are paid by the French and Vene¬ 
tians, and not one asper more. 

5r>. The Imperial fleet, galleys, and other vessels, departing from o\u sacred dominions, and falling in 
with ICnglish shins at sea, shall in no wise molest or detain thorn, nor take from them any thing whatso¬ 
ever. English sfilps shall no longer be liable to any further search, or exaction at sea under colour of 
search or examination. 

70. linglish .ships coming to the ports of Constantinople, Alcx.andria, Smyrna, Cyprus,.and other ports 
of our sacred dominions, .shall payHOOaspcrs for wrclwragc duty, without an asper more being demanded 
of them. 

72. No molestation shall be given to any of the aforesaid nation buying camlets, mohair.s, or grogram 
yarn, at Augorva and Jleghbazar, and desirous of exporting the same from thence, after liaving paid the 
tiiity of 3 per cent., by any demand of customs for the exportation thereof, neither shall one asper more 
tie (leniatided of them. 

7^). That it being represented to us that English merchants have been accustomed hitherto to pay no 
custom or scale duty, either on the silks bought by them at Brussa and Constantinople, or on those which 
come from Persia and Georgia, and are purchased by them at .Smyrna from the Armenians ; If such 
iisag<! or custom really exists, and the same be not prejudicial to the empire, such duty shall not be paid 
in future. 

{N. B. —These capitulations may be found entire In UertUcl’s Treaties j and in Chitty's Commercial 
j^aw, vol. ii. pp. 2 ‘jO— 511. Appen.) 

Treaty between Great Britain and the Sublime Porte, concluded at the Dardanelles, the idh 0 / 
January, 1809. 

1. From the moment of signing the present treaty, every act of hostility between England and Turkey 
shall cease. 

T). In return for the indulgence and good treatment .affoniedby the Sublime Porte to English merchants, 
with respect to their goods and property, as well as in all matters tending to facilitate tlioir comnu'rc**, 
I'htglaiid shall reciprocally extend every indulgence and friendly treatment to the flags, subjects, and mer¬ 
chants of the Sublime Porto, which may hereafter frequent the doininioiis of his Britannic Majesty lor 
the purpose of commerce. 

0. The last Custom-house tariff established at Constantinople, at the ancient race of .3 per cent., and 
particularly the article relating to the interior commerce, shall continue to be observed, as they are at 
present regulated, and to which England promises to conform. 

10. English patents of nrotection shall not be granted to dependants, or mercliants who are sulijeets of 
the Sublime Porte, nor snail any passport be delivered to such persons, on the part of ambassadois or 
consuls, witljout permission previously obtained from the Sublime Porte. 

Done near the Castles of tlie Dardanelles, the .5th of January, 1809, which corresponds with the year 
of the Hegira 1223, the 19th day of the muon Zilkaade. 

Seyd Mehem.med Emin Vaaib Efeendi. • 
liouEHT Auaiu. 

Convention qf Commerce and "Navigation between Her Majesty and the Sultan of the Ottoman Empt'rey 
with two additional Articles thereunto annexed. 

Art. 1— All rights, privileges, and immunities which have been conferred on the subjects or ships of 
Groat Britain by the existing capitulations and treaties are conflrmed now and for ever, except in as far 
as they may be specifically altered by the present convention ; and it is, moreover, expressly stipulated 
that all rigiits, privileges, or immunities which the Sublime Porte now grants, or may liereafter grant, to 
the ships and subjects of any other foreign power, or which it may suffer the ships and subjects of any 
other foreign power to enjoy, shall be equally granted to, and exercised and enjoyed by, the subjects and 
ships of Great Britain. 

;Vrt. 2. — The subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, or their agents, shall be permitted to purchase at all 
placet in the Ottoman dominions (wliether for the purposes of Internal trade or exportation) all articles, 
without any exception whatsoever, the produce, growth, or manufacture of the said dominions ; and the 
Sublime Porte formally engages to abolish all monopolies of agricultural produce, or of any other articles 
whatsoever, as well as all permits from the local governors, either for the purchase of any article or for 
its removal from one place to another when purchased ; and any attempt to compel the subjects of Her 
Britannic Majesty to receive such permits from the local governors shall be considered as an infraction of 
treaties, and the Sublime Pone shall immediately punish with severity any vizirs and other officers who 
shall have been guilty of such mi.sconduct, and render full justice to British subjects for all Injuries'or 
losses which they may duly prove themselves to have suffered. 

Art. 3.— If any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture be purchased by the British mer* 
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chant or his affent, for the purpose of selling the same for internal consumption in Turkey, tho British 
merchant or his agent shall pay, at the purchase and sale of such articles, and In any manner of trade 
therein, the same duties that are paid, in similar circumstances, by the most favoured class of Turkislk 
8ul)jects engaged in the internal tradb of Turkey, whether Mussulmans pr Kaynhs. 

Art. 4_If any article of Turkish produce, growth, or manufacture bo purchased for exportation, the 

same shall bo conve}'ed by the British merchant or his agent, free of any kind of charge or duty whatso- 
ever, to a convenient jilaco of shipment, on its entry into wlkich it shall be liable to one fixed duty of 
y per cent, ad valorem, in lieu of all other interior duties. 

Snbserjuently, on exportation, the duty of 3 per cent., as established and existing at present, shall ho 
paid. But all articles bought in the shipping ports for exportation, and which have already paid the 
interior dutv at entering into the same, will only^pay the 3i>er cent, export duty. 

Art. 5. — The regulations under which finnans are issued to British merchant vessels for passing tho 
Dardanelles and tlie Bosphorus, shall be so framed as to occasion to such vessels the least possiblo 
delay. 

Art. 6. It is agreed by the Turkish government that the regulations established ih the present con¬ 
vention sliall be general througliout the Turkish empire, whetlier in Turkey in Kurope, in Turkey in 
A.sia, in Kgypt, or other African posses-sions belonging to tlic Sublime Porte, and shall be applicable to all 
the subjects, whatever their description, of the Ottoman dominions ; and the Turkish government also 
agrees not to oliject to other foreign powers settling their trade upon the basis of this present conven¬ 
tion. 

Art. 7. — It having been the custom of Great Brit.ain and the Sublime Porte, with a view to prevent all 
didicultics and delay In estimating the value of articles imported into tho Turki.sh dominions, or exported 
tlierefroni, by British subjects, to appoint at intervals of fourteen years, a commissfon of men well ac- 
qiiaintod with the tratfio of both countries, who have fixed by a tariff tho sum of money in the coin of tho 
(Jr.-uid Kigiiior which should he paid as duty on each article; and the term of fourteen years, during 
which the last adjustment of the said tariff was to remain in force, liaving expired, the high contracting 
l)arties have agreed to name conjointly fresh commissioners to fix and determine the amount in money 
w Inch IS to be paiil liy British subjects, .as the duty of 8 per cent, upon the value of all commodities im¬ 
ported and exported by tliem ; and tlie said coinmissioners shall establish an equitable arrangement for 
e^tlInatlng the Interior duties which, by the present treaty, are established on Tiirkisli goods to be ex¬ 
ported, and shall also determine on the places of shipment where it may be most convenient that such 
duties should be levied. 

Tho new tariff thus estahlishod to he in force for 7 years after it has been fixed, at the end of which time? 
it shall he in llio power of ritlier of the parlie's to elcmand a revision of that tariff; but if no sueli de¬ 
mand be made on either side witliin the 6 months alter the end of tlie first 7 years, then the tariff shall 
ri'inain in force for 7 years more, reckon<*d from the end of the preceding 7 years ; and so it shall be at 
the end of each successive period of 7 years. 

Art. 8. —Tlie ]»resent conviMition sliall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Constan¬ 
tinople within tlie space of 4 months. 

Ill witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed their seals 
tliereunto. 

Done at Balta-Jjiman, near Const.antiuople, the IGtU day of Atignist, 1838. 

PONXOMJT. 

(Signed in the Turkish original) 

JMu.sTAcnA Beschid, Sec. 

Additional Articles. 

Certain difficulties having .arisen between the amhass.ador of her Britannic Majesty .and the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of the Sublime Porte, in fixing the new conditions which should regiilatethe commerce In British 
gorxis imported into the Turkish dominions, or passing through the same in transit, it is agreed between 
his Kxcellency tlie Britisli ambassador and the plenipotentiaries of the Sublime Porte, that tlie present 
couv(*ntion sliould receive their signatures, without the articles which have reference to the above-inen- 
tioiu'd .subjects forming part of the body of the said convention. 

But at the same time it is also agreed — the following articles having been consented toby the Turkish 
government—tli.at they shall bo submitted to the approbation of her M.ijosty’s government, and, should 
they bo approved .and accepted by her Majesty’s government, they shall then form an Integral part of tho 
tn'aty now concluded. 

Tho articles in question .are the following : 

Art. 1. —All article.s being the grow'th, produce, or manufacture of the U. Kingdom of Groat Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland and its dependencies, .and all merchandise, of whatsoever description, embarked in Bri. 
tish vc8sel.s, and being the property of British subjects, or being brought overland, or by sea, from other 
countries by the same, sliall be admitted, as heretofore, into all ports of the Ottom.an dominions, witiiout 
exccptlfin, on the payment of 3 per cent, duty, calculated uiion the value of such articles. 

And In lieu of all other and interior duties, whether levied on the purchaser or seller, to which theso 
articles arc at present subject, it is agreed that the importer, after receiving his goods, shall pay, if hesells 
them at the place of reception, or if he send them thence to bo sold elsewhere in tho interior of the Turk- 
i^'h empire, one fixed duty of 2 per cent.; after which such goods may be sold and resold in the interior, 
or exported, without any furthM^lnty whatsoever being levied or demanded on them. 

But all goods tliat have p.aid tne 3 per cent, import duty at one port shall be sent to another free of any 
further duty, and it is only when sold there, or transmitted thence into the interior, that the second duty 
shall be paid. 

It is always understood that Her Majesty's government do not pretend, either by this article or any 
other in the present treaty, to stipulate for mote than tho plain and fair construction of tho terms em¬ 
ployed ; nor to preclude in any manner tho Ottoman government from the exercise of its rights of inter¬ 
nal administration, where tlie exercise of those rights docs not evidently infringe upon the privileges 
accorded by ancient treaties, or the present treaty, to British merchandise or British subjects. 

Art. 2— All foreign goods brouglit into Turkey from other countries shall be freely purchased and 
traded In, in any manner, by the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty, or the agent^of the same, at anyfilaco 
in the Ottoman dominions ; and if such foreign goods have paid no other duty than the duty paid on 
importation, then the British subject or his agent shall be able to purchase such foreign goods on paying 
the extra duty of 2 pef cent., which he will nave to pay on the sale of his own imported goods, or oiv 
their transmission for sale into the interior ; and after tnat such foreign goods shall be resold in the in¬ 
terior, or exported, Withcftit further duty ; or, should such foreign goods have already paid the amountof 
tho two duties (i. e. the import duty and the one fixed interior duty), then they shall be purchased by 
the British subject or his agent, and afterwards resold or exported, without being ever submitted to any 
lurtlier duty. 

Act. 3, — No charge whatsoever sh^ be made upon British goods (such being the growth, produce, or 
m.-mufacture of the U. Kingdom or ^ dependencies, or tho growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
foreign country, and charged in British vessels, and belonging to British subjects) passing through the 
straits of the Dardanelles, of the Bosphorus, and of the Black Sea, whether such goods sliall p.ass through 
those straits in the ships that brought them, or are transhipped in those straits, or, destined to be sold 
elsewliere, are landed with a view to their being transferred to other vessels (and thus to proceed on 
their voyage) within a re.asonable time. 

All merchandise imported into Turkey for tlie purpose of being transmitted to other countries, or 
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which, remaining in the hands of the importer, ahall be transmitted by him for sale to other countries 
shall only pay the duty of 3 per cent, paid on importation, and no other duty whatsoever. 

i)one at B.ilta-Liman, ne^r Constantinople, the 16th day of August, 18,38. 

PONSONDY. 

• (Signed in the Turkish original) 

Mustahpa RHscniD, Ar. 

Official Note delivered to Lord Ponsonby by his Excellency Nouree Effendi, on the 27th of August, 1838, 
relative to the ‘id Article of the preceding Convention. 

iTranslaUon.) 

It is stipulated by the 2d article of the tre.aty of commerce concluded between the Sublime Porte nnd 
the British government on the 2.'ith Djeinaziulevel, 12M (Augu.st 16. 1838), that English merchants are at 
liberty to purchase all kinds of merchandise in the Ottoman empire. 

But in order tliat the right of English merchants to sell within the Ottoman empire, or to export the 
merchandise whien they may purchase, may not bo liable to misconception, the embassy of Her Britannic 
Majesty has desired that an explanation should be given on this point, either in the treaty itself, or in a 
siiecial note. 

The meaning of the passage of which an elucidation is requested is clear, from the relation which 
the subsequent points In the 23 article bear to each other. But we nevertheless repent, that English 
merchants may, In virtue of the treaty, purchase within the Ottoman empire all kinds of merchan¬ 
dise ; may, If they think proper, send the same .abroad .after having paid the duty thereon stipulated by 
the treaty ; or may^^if they think fit, resell the same within the Ottoman empire on conforming to the 
arrangements cstafTlished by the said treaty with reference to internal commerce. 

Such are the arrangements of the treaty ; and we give this explanation to the ambassador, renewing to 
his J<:xcellency the assurances of our sincere and perfect friendship. 

The 7th Djcma/iul-akir, 1254 (August 27. 18,38.) 

Convention hetwe^'n Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, Btissia, and Turkey, respecting the Straits 
of the. Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus. Signed at London, July 13. 1841. 

Article 1. His Highness the Sultan, on the one n.art, declares that he is firmly resolved to maintain for 
the future the principle invariably established as the ancient rule of his empire, and in virtue of w hich 
it has at all times been prohibited for the ships of war of foreign powers to enter the straits of the Dar¬ 
danelles and of the Bosphorus ; .and that, so long as the Porte is at peace, bis Highness will admit no 
foreign ship of war into the s.ald straits. 

And their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Grc.at Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of the French, the King of Prussia, and tlie Emperor 
of all the Kussias, on the other part, engage to re.spect this determination of the Sultan, and to conform 
thomselvos to the principle above declared. 

2. It is understood that in recording tlic inviolability of the ancient rule of the Ottoman cmi»ire mi'ii- 
lioncd in tlic jireecding article, (he Sultan reserve.s to himself, as in past times, to deliver finnans of 
passage for liglit vessels under flag of war, which shall be employed, as is usual, in the service of the mis¬ 
sions of foreign }) 0 wcrs. 

3. His lligliiiess the Sultan reserves to him.self to communicate the present convention to all the 
powers witli w hom tlip Sublime Porte is in relations of friendship, inviting them to accede thereto. 

The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at London. 
Jit the expiration of 2 moiitiis, or sooner it possilile. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and liave affixed thereto tlie 
seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 13th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

PALMliRS'lON. ChICKID. 

KsTEKnA/.Y. 

N EPMANN. 

BoLUUJI’KNEY. 

Bueow. 

BaUNNow. 

Umted Statfs. 

Convention of Commerce between Great Brttnin attd the U. Slates (f America, signed at London, 
the 3d of July, 181.5. 

Article 1. There shall be between -all the territories of his Britannic Majesty in l'!urope, and the terri¬ 
tories of tlie U. States, a reciprocal liberty of commerce. Tlie inhabitants of the 2 countries rc.spec- 
tively shall have liberty freely and securely to come with their ships and cargoes to all such phicec, 

i iorts, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to wliicli other foreigners are permitted to come, to enter 
ufo the same, and to remain and reside in any part of the said territories respectively ; and also to hire 
and occupy houses and warehouses for the purpose of their commerce; and generally the merclnuits and 
traders of each nation respectively shall enjoy the most complete protection and security for their cuin- 
morcc ; but subject always to the laws and statutes of the 2 countries respectively. 

2. No higher or other duties shall be Imposed on the hnporUtiun iiAd the territories of his Britannic 
Majesty in Europe, of any articles, the growth, produce, or m.anufactiire of the U. States, and no 
higher or other duties shaU be Imposed on the importation into the U. States, of any articles, the 
growth, jiroduce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories In Europe, than .ire or shall he 
payable on the like articles, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign country ; nor 
shall any higher or other duties or charges be imposed in either of the two countries on the exportation 
of any articles to his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, or to the U. States, respectively, tlian 
such as nrc payable on the exportation of the like articles to any otlier foreign country ; nor shall any 
prohibiiion bo impoaed upon the exjiortation or importation of any articles, the growth, produce, or ma- 
nufarturo of the tl. States, or of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, to or from the said 
territories of his Britannic Majesty In Europe, or to or from the said U. States, which shall not equally 
extend to all other nations. 

No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in ,my of the ports of the U. States on British 
vessels, than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the U. States ; nor in the ports of any of his 
Britaimic Majesty’s territories in Europe on the vessels of the U. States, than shall be payable in tho 
same ports on British vessels. 

The same duties shall be paid on the importation into tho U. States of any articles, the growth, pro¬ 
duce, or manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, whether such importation shall 
be in tho vessels of the IJ. States, or in British vessels; and the same duties shall be paid on the im¬ 
portation into the ports of any of his Britannic Majesty’s tertptorics in Europe of any article.s, tho 
growth, produce, or mamifacttire of the U. States, whether such importation shall he in British 
vessels, or in vessels of the U. States. 

The same duties shixU be paid, and the same bounties allowed, on the exportation of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manuuicture of his Britannic Maiesty’s territories in Europe, to the U. States, 
whether such exportation shall be in vessels of tho U, States, or In British vessels; and the satno 
Uuuct* sihall be jiaid, and the same bounties allowed, on tlie expoi tatioii of any .articles, the growth, pro- 
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dtioo, or manufacture of the U. Statei, to his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Kuropc, whether sucli 
exportation sliall be in British vessels, or in vessels of the U. States. 

It is further agreed, tliat in all cases where drawbacks are or may be allowed upon the re-exportation 
of any goods, the growth, produce or manufacture of cither country respectively, the amount of tin* 
said drawbacks shall bo the same, whether the said goods shall have been originally imported in a Ih itish 
or American vessel; but wlien sneh re-exportation shall take place from the U. States in a British 
vessel, or from tho territories of his Britannic Majesty in Europe in an American vessel, to any other 
foreign nation, tlie 2 contracting parties reserve to themselves, respectively, tho right of regulating or 
diminishing, in such case, the amount of the said drawback. 

The intercourse between the U. States and his Britannic Majesty’s possessions in the West Indies, and 
on the continent of North America, shall not be aflfccted by any of the provisions of tliis article, but 
each party sliall remain in the complete possession of its rights, with respect to such an interrourse 

3. His Britannic Majesty agrees that the vessels of the IT. States of America shall he admitted 
and hospitably received at the principal settlements oAlie British dominions in the East Indies, viz. 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince qf Wales' Island, and that the citizens of tlie said U. States 
m ly freely carry on trade between the said principal settlements and the said U. States, in all articles 
of which the importation and exportation respectively, to .and from tho said territoiies, shall not bo 
cntiridy proliibited; provided only, that it shall not be lawful for them, in any time of war between the 
Briti*'h government and any state or power whatever, to export from the said territories, without tlie 
speeia! permission of the British government, any military stores, or naval stores, or rice. Tlie citizens 
of flic U. States shall pay for their vessels, when admitted, no higher or other duty or charge ih.in 
sliall he payable on the vessels of the most favoured European nations, and they shall pay no liigher nr 
Ollier duties or elvirges on the importation or exportation of the cargoes of the saiif vessi'ls, than sliall be 
payable on the same articles when imported or exported in tho vessels of the most favoured European 
nations. 

But it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of tho U. States shall not carry any articles from the 
said principal settlements to any port or place, except to some port or place in the U. .States of 
Aineriea, where the same shall be unladen. 

It is also understood, that tlie permission granted by this article is not to extend to allow the vessels of 
the IT. .States to carry on any part of the coasting trade of the said British territories ; but the vessels 
<ifthe U. States, having in the first instance proceeded to one of the said principal settlements of tho 
British dominions in tiie East Indies, and then going with their orlgln.al cargoes, or any part thereof, 
from one of tho said principal settlements to another, shall not bo considered .as carrying on the coasting 
trade. The vessels of tho U. States may also touch for rolVoshments, but not for commerce, in tlm 
course of tbeir voyage to or from tlie British territories in ludia, or to or from the dominions of the 
Emperor of China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the island of St. Helena, or such other places as may ho 
in the pos.session of Great Britain, in the African or Indian seas ; it being well understood, tliat in ail 
tliat regards tills article, the citizens of tho U. States shall be subject in all respects to the laws and 
regulations of the British government from time to time established. 

4. It shall be free for each of tiie2 contracting parties respectively to appoint consuls, for the protection 
of trade, to reside in tho dominions and territories of the other party ; but before any consul snail .act as 
such, he shall in the usual form be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent; and 
it i.s hereby declared, tli.at in case of illegal and improper conduct towards the laws or government of tho 
country to which he is sent, sucli consul may either be piini.shed according to law, if the laws will reach 
tin* case, or be sent hack, the offcMuled government assigning to the other the reasons for the s.ame. 

It is hereby decl<ired, that either of the contracting parties may except from the residence of consuls 
such particular places as such party shall judge fit to be so excepted. 

b. Tills convention, when the same shall have been duly ratified by his Britannic Majesty .nnd by tho 
Pl•e^ident of the IT. States, by and with the advice and consent of their Senate, and the respective 
ratifications mutually exchanged, shall be binding .and obligatory on his Majesty and on the s.ald U. 
States for 4 years from the date of its signature; and the ratifications shall bo exchanged in 0months 
from this time, or sooner if possible. 

Done at I.ondon, the 3d of July, 181.5, 

I'RF.n. J. lloorNsoN. John Q. Adams. 

Henry Goiii.DnRN. 11. Clay. 

WiEUAM Adams. Albert Galatin. 

This convention was subsequently prolonged by conventions for that purpose in 1«18 and 1827. 

Convention between Great Britain and the United States of America, signed at London, the 20/A October, 

1818. 

Art. 1 — Whereas differences have arisen respecting the liberty claimed by tho U. States for the 
Inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, and cure fl.sb, on certain coasts, bays, h.arbours, and creeks of liis 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, it is agreed between the high contracting parties, that tho 
inhabitants of tlie said United States shall h.avc for ever, in common with the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty, the liberty to take fish of every kind on that part of the co.ast of Newfoundland which extends 
from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, on the western and northern coasts of Newfoundland, from the 
said Cape Ray to the Quirpon Islands, on the shores of the M.agdalcn Ishands, and also on the coa.sfs, 
bays, harbours, and creeks, from Mount July, on the southern coast of Labr.ador, to and through tho 
Straits of Belleisle, .and thence northw.ardly indefinitely along the coast, without prejudice, however, to 
any of the exclusive rights of the Hudson B.ay Comp.any : and th.at the American fishermen shall also 
have liberty, for ever, to drv and cure fish in .’iny of the unsettled hays, harbours, and creeks of tho 
southern part of the coa.st of Newfoundland, .and of the coast of Labrador ; but so soon as the s.ame, or 
any portion thereof, shall bo settled, it shall not be lawful for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish, 
without previous agreement for such purpose with the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of tho 
ground. And the U. States hereby renounce for ever .any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed by 
the Inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine miles of any of the co.asts, 
bays, creeks, or harbours of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions In Americ.a, not included within tlio 
.above-mentioned limits ; provided, however, that the American fishermen shall be admitted t« enter 
such bays or harbours for the lyarpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood, 
and of obt,aining water, and for no other purpose whatever; but they shall be under such restrictions as 
may be necessary to prevent their taking, drying, or curing fish therein, or in any other manner abusing 
the privileges hereby reserved to them. 

2. It is agreed that a line drawn from the most north-western point of the Lake of the Woods, along 
the 49th parallel of north latitude, or if the said point shall not be in the 49th par-allel of north 
latitude, tnen that a lino drawn from the said point due north or south, as the case may be, until 
the s.ald line shall intersect tho said parallel of north latititude, and from the point of such intersection 
due west along and with the said parallel, shall be the line of demarcation between the territories of tho 
U. States and those of his Britannil? Majesty, and that the said line shall form the northern boundary 
of the said territories of the U. States, and the southern boundary of the territories of his Britannic 
Majesty, from the Lake of Woods to the Stony Mountains. 

3. It is agreed that any country that may be claimed by cither party on the north-west coast of 
America, westward of the Stony Alountains, shall, together with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and the 
navigation of all rivers within the same, be free and open, for tho term of 10 years from the date of ti»e 
signature of tlie present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers: it being well 
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understood, that this agreement Is not to be construed to the prejudice of any claim which either of the 
two high contracting parties may have to any part of the said country, nor shall it be taken to affect the 
claims of any other power or state to any part of the sahl country, the only object Of the high contracting 
parties, in tliat respect, being to prevent disputes and differences among themseives. 

4. All the provisions of the convention to “ regulate the commerce between the territories of the 
U. States and of his Britannic Majesty, concluded at I..ondon,’* on the 3d of July, in the year of our 
Lord IHlf), with the exception of the clause which limited its duration to 4 years, and excepting, also, 
so far as the same was affected by tlie deebaration of his Majesty respecting tlie island of St. Helena, are 
hereby extended and continued in force for the term of 10 years from the date of the signature of the 
present convention, in the same manner as if all the provisions of the said convention were herein 
specially recited. 

5. Whereas it was agreed by the first article of the treaty of Ghent, that “ all territory, places, and 
possessions whatever, taken by cither party from the otlier during the war, or which may be taken after 
the signing of this treaty, excepting only the islands liereinalter mentioiud, shall be restored witbont 
delay, and without causing any d<‘struction, or carrying away any tif tlie artillery, or other public pro¬ 
perty originally captured In tfie said forts or places, which stuiM retmiin therein upon the cxciiange of 
the ratifications of this treaty, or any slaves, or other private projierty ; ” and whereas, under the afore¬ 
said article, the United States cl.iim for their citizen.H, and ns their private property, the restitution of, 
or full compensation for, all slaves who at the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said treaty 
were iii any territory, place, or possessions w hatsoever, direi-ted by the said treaty to be restored to the 
U. .States, but then still tn'ciipied by the British forces, whether such slaves w'ere, at the date afore¬ 
said, on shore, or on board any British vessel lying In w'aters within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
U. States ; and whereas differences have arisen whether, by the tine intent and meaning of the afore¬ 
said article of the treaty of Ghent, the U. States are entitleil to the restoration of, or lull compensa¬ 
tion for, all or any slaves as above described, tlic high contracting parties lierchy agri'c to refer the 
said dillbrences to some friendly sovereign or state to be named for tlwit purjiose: and tlie high contract¬ 
ing parties Inrther engage to consider the decision of such friendly sovereign or state to be final and 
conclusive on all the matters referred. 

G. This convention, when the same shall have been duly ratified by the rresident of the U. States, 
by and with the advice and consent of their senate, and by his Britannic Majesty, and the respei tive 
ralificatioiis mutually exchanged, shall bo binding ami obligatory on the said U. States and on his 
Majesty ; and the ratifications shall be exchanged m six months from this date, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective pienipoteutiarics have signed the some, and have thereunto ullixed 
the seal of their arms. 

Done at London, the 20th October, 1818. 

Ai.iikut Galatin. 

HieiiAiui Bush. 

FarDbiiicK John Kodinsun. 

ilk.NUY Gouluuun. 

UntdUAV. 

Ti-eatij of Amityj Commerce, and Navigation, heitnent her Majesty ami the Oriental Republic of the 
Uruguay, signed at London, August 2G, IH4i. 

Article 1. There shall be perpetual peace and amity betw een the dominions and subjects of her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, her heirs and successors, and the 
Oriental Uepublic of the Uruguay and its citizeiiB. 

2. There shall be between all the territories of her Britannic Miycsly In Europe, and the territories of 
the Oriental Uepublic of the Uruguay, a reciprocal freedom of commerce. The sulyccts and citizens of 
the two countries, respectively, shall have liberty freely and securely to come, with their ships ami 
eargocs, to all places, ports, and rivers in the territories aforesaid, to which other foreigners are or may 
bo jiermitted to come ; to enter into the same, and to nmiain and reside in any part ol the said territoi ies 
respectively ; also to hire and occupy hoti.ses ami warehouses for tiie purposes of their couinierce ; and, 
generally, the merchants ami traders of each nation shall enjoy, within the territories of the olher, the 
most complete protection and security for their comuieice ; subject always to the laws and slalutes of 
the land. 

In like manner the respective ships of war and post-office packets of the two countries sliall liavc 
liberty freely and securely to come to all h.irbonrs, rivers, and places, in either country, to which other 
loreign ships of war ami packets are or m:iy be permitted to come ; ami they shall be allowed to enter 
into the same, to anchor and to remain iliere and refit; subject always to tlie laws and statutes of tlie 
two countries respectively. 

It is hereby declared, that the stipulations of the present article arc not to be understood as applying 
to the navigation ami carrying trade between one port and another, situated in the dominions of either 
contracting party ; such navigation and trade being reserved exclu.«ively to national ve.ssel8. 

,3. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce and nav igation between and amongst the subjects and 
citizens of the two high contracting parties; and the subjects and citizens of the two countries re¬ 
spectively shall not pay in the ports, harbours, roads, cities, towns, or jilaces whatsoever in either 
country, any other or liigher duties, taxes, or imposts, under whatsoever names designated or included, 
than those which are tliero paid by the subjects or citiiensof the most favoured nation ; and the subjects 
ami citizens of each of the liigii contracting parties shall enjoy the same rights, j)rivileges, liberties, 
favours, immunities, and exemptions, in matters of commerce and navigation, that are granted or may 
hereafter be granted In either country to the subjects or citizens of the most favoured nation. 

"No duty of customs or I'tlicr impost shall be charged upon any goods the produce of one country, upon 
Importation by sea or by land from such country into the other, liiglier than the duty or impost charged 
upon goods ol the same kind, the produce of or imported from any other country. And her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
do hereby bind and engage themselves not to grant any fkvour, privilege, or imtnunity, in matters of 
commerce and navigation, to the sulyects or citizens of any olher state, whieh slitill not be also and at 
the same time,extended to the subjects or citizens of the other liigU contracting party ; gratuitously, if 
tiie concession in favour of that other state shall have been gratuitous {* and on giving as nearly as pos¬ 
sible the same compensation or equivalent, in case the concession shall have been conditional. 

4. No biglier or otiier duties or payments on account of tonnage, light or harbour dues, pilotage, 
salvage in case of damage or shlpwroefc, or any local ctiarges, shall be imposed in any of the ports of tho 
one country upon the vessels of the otlier, than are payable in those ports upon national vessels. 

6. The same duties shall be paid on ail articles tho growth, produce, or manufacture of her Britannic 
Majesty's dominions, when imported into the territories of the Oriental Republic of tho Uruguay, 
whether such Article be imported in vessels of the said republic, or in British vessels; and the same 
duties shall be paid on all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said republic, when im¬ 
ported into the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, whether such articles be imported in British vessels 
or in vessels of the said republic. • I'he same duties shall be paid, and tho same bounties and draw¬ 
backs allowed, on all articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of her Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
Hhei) exported to the said republic of the Uruguay, whether such articles be exported in vessels of tho 
S lid l{('|Mibhe. or in British vessels ; and the same duties shall be paid, and the snine bounties and draw- 
back.^ .illowed, on all aitides tlie growth, produce, or mauulacture of the said republic, vvlien exported 
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to the domInJoiM of her Britannic Majesty, whether such articles be exported in British vessels, or iij 

vessels of the said republic. 

6. In ortler to avoid any misunderstanding with respect to tlie regulations which may respectively de¬ 
termine what shall be considered a British vessel, or a vessel of the Oriental Befmblic of the Uruguay, 
whci\ engaged in commerce between the two countries; It is hereby agreed, that all vessels built in the 
doiiihiions of her Britannic Majesty, or having been made prize of war a]»d condemned as such, or having 
been forfeited under any law made for the nreventlon of the slave trade, and condemned In any coni- 

S etont court for a breach of such law, and which shall he owned and navigated by subjects of her 
lajesty. and whereof the master and three-fourths at least of the mariners shall be subjects of her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty, and which shall be registered according to the laws of Oreat Britain, shall bo considi red 
as British vessels; .and that all vessels built within the territory of the said Oriental Uepublic of the 
Urugu.ay, or having been made prize of war and condemned as such, or having been forfeited under any 
law made for the prevention of the slave trade, and condemned in any competent court for a breach of 
such law, or being of bond fide British construction, built in any port of her Britannic Majesty’s domi-" 
nions, and acquired by purchase; and which shall be owned and navigated by citizens of the said 
republic, and whereof the master and three-fourths at least of the mariners shall be citizens of the said 
republic, or matriculated subjects of her Britannic Majesty, and whicli shall be registered according to 
the laws of the said republic, shall be considered as vessels of the said Oriental Republic of the ifru- 

E , so far as sljall relate to any commercial rights or privileges in the several ports of her Britannic 
sty’s dominions. 

And it is further agreed, that no ship considered .as being the ship of either country shall be qualified 
to trade as above described under the provisions of this treaty, unless she be furnished with a register, 
p.issport, or sea-letter, under the signature of the nroper person autiiorised to grant the same, according 
to the laws of tlie respective countries, .ami In a form to he reciprocally communicated by the two go¬ 
vernments to each other. Such register, passport, or sea-letter slnaU certify tl»e name, occupation, and 
residence of the owner or owners in the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, or in the territories of the 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, us tlie case may he ; shall declare that he or they is or are the solo 
owner of the ship, or owners in the proportion to be specified; and shall state the name, burden, and 
description of the vessel, as to build and measurement; and if tlie vessel is of foreign build, of what 
country, and, as far .as m.ay he possible, when and from whom purciiascd; .and all other particulars con¬ 
stituting tlie national character of the vessel, as the case may lie. 

7 . Tlie subjects of her Britannic Majesty sliali have full liberty, in all the territories f>f the Oriental 
Republic of the Uruguay, to m.'uiage their own affairs tliemselves, or to commit them to the management 
of whomsoever they please, as broker, factor, agent, or interpreter ; and they shall not bo obliged to em¬ 
ploy any other persons in tliose capacities, th.an those employed by the citizens of the Oriental Uepublic 
of the Uruguay ; and they sh.all not be restrained in their choice of persons to act 111 such cap.acities, nor 
he oljliged to pay them any other s.ilary or rcmuner.atioii, than such as is paid in like cases by the citizens 
of the said republic; and absolute freedom shall he allowed in all c.ases to the buyer and seller to bar- 

f ain and fix the price of any gootls, wares, or rncrch.'indlse imported Into and exported from tlie Oriental 
tepublic of the iTriigimy, .as they shall see fit, provided they observe tlie laws and establislied cu-.toins 
of the country. The same privileges shall be enjoyed In the dominions of her Britannic Majesty by tho 
citizens of tho Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, under the same conditions. 

The subjects and citizens of e.ach of the contractinyj parties resjiectividy shall, in the territories of tlie 
other, receive aijd enjoy full and piTfect protection lor their persons and property, and sliall have (nn? 
and open access to the courts of justice in the said countries respectively, for tlie prosecution and dol'enee 
of their just riglits; and they shall be at liberty to employ', in all causes, the advocates, attonii<‘s, or 
agents of whatever description, whom they may think proper ; and they shall enjoy, in this respect, tho 
same rights and privileges therein as mativc citizens. 

H. In whatever relates to the police of ports; the hading and unlading of ships; tiie safety of mer¬ 
chandise, goods, and effects; the succession to personal estates by will or otherwise; and tlie disposal of 
pers()n,al property of every sort and denoinlmation by sale, donation, exchange, or in any other manner 
whatsoever; and to tho administration of Justice; the suljjects ami citizens of oaeh of tiie two contracting 
parties shall enjoy, in tlie dominions and territories of tlic other, the same privileges, liberties, and rights, 
as native subjects or citizens ; and they sh.all not be charged in .any of tnese rcspi'Cts with any higher 
imposts or duties than those which are or may be paid by natives ; conforming of course to tho local laws 
and regulations of such dominions or territories. 

And it is further agreed, that the subjects and citizens of tlie two contracting parties shall have and 
enjoy, in all the dominions or territories of e.neh other, the most full and perfect liberty to devise or dis¬ 
pose of tlieir i)ropcrty and effects of everv kind and denomination, and wlieresoevcr situate, by will or 
testament, to sucli pefSon or persons, and in such proportions, as their own free will may dictate. 

If any subject or citizen of cither of the two contracting parties should die without will or te.stament 
in the dominions or territories of tho other, tho con.siil-gonoral or consul, or, in his absenci', the repre¬ 
sentative of such con6ul-gencr.ai or consul, shall have the right to nominate curators to take charge of 
the property of the deceased, so far a.s the laws of the country will permit, for the benefit of the lawful 
heirs and creditors of the deceased, without l>cing Interfered with by the authorities of the country, but 
giving to those authorities due and proper notice. 

i). The subjects of her Britannic Majesty residing in the territories of the Orlent<al Republic of the 
Uruguay, and the citizens of the saiii republic residing In the dominions of her Britannic Majesty, shall 
he exempted from all campiilsory military service whatsoever, either by sea or laud, and from all forced 
loans or military exactions or requisitions. 

Neither shall they be compelled, under any pretext wh.itsoever, to p.'iy any ch-argos, requisitions, or 
taxes, greater than those which are or may boj>aid by native subjects or citizens of the territories in 
wliich they reside. 

10. It shall be free for each of tho two contracting parties to appoint consuls for the protection of tr,ade, 
to reside in the dominions and territories of tho other party; but no consul shall act as such until he 
shall In the usual form be approved and admitted by the government to which he is sent; and either of 
the contracting parties except from the residence of consuls such particular places as they may 
judge fit to be excepted. The diplomatic agents and consuls of the Oriental Republic of tho Uruguay, 
in the dominions of her Britannic M.ajesty, shall enjoy whatever privileges, exemptions, and immunities 
.nre or may there be granted to agents of the same rank belonging to the most favoured nation ; and in 
like manner the diplomatic agents and consuls of her Britannic Majesty, in the territories of the Oriental 
Uepublic of the Uruguay, slnill enjoy, according to the strictest reciprocity, whatever privileges, ex¬ 
emptions, and Immunities are or may there be granted to the diplomatic agents and consuls of the most 
favoured nation. 

11. For the better security of commerce between the subjects of her Britannic Majesty and the citizens 
of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, it is agreed, that if at any time any Interruption of friendly in¬ 
tercourse or any rupture should unfortunately take place between the two countries, the subjects or 
citizens of either of the two contracting parties who may be within the territories of the other, shall, if 
residing upon the coasts, be allowed 4 months, and if residing in the Interior, 9 montlis, to wind up their 
accounts and to dispose of their property; and a safe conduct shall bo given to all such of the aforesaid 
persons as may choose to quit the country, to en.'ible them to embark unmolested at the port which the 
government or the country shall select. It is, moreover, further agreed, that all subjects or citizens of cither 
of tlie two contracting parties who, at the time of any such interruption of friendly relations between the 
two countries, shall be established In the exercise of any trade or special employment in the dominions 
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or territorJps of the other, shall have the privilege of remaining ami of continuing such trade and em» 
ployment tlierein, without any manner of interruption, in full enjoyment of their liberty and propertv, 
80 long as they conduct themselves peaceably, and commit no offence against the laws ; and tlieir goods 
and effects, of whatever description, whether In their own custody or intrusted to individuals or to the 
state, shall not be liable to seizure or sequestration, or to any other charges or demands than tliose to 
which like effects or property belonging to native subjects or cUizims may eb liable. Debts between in¬ 
dividuals, property iu the public funds, and shares of companies, shall never eb couGseated, sequestrated, 
or detained. 

12. Tl>e subjects of her Britannic Majesty, and the citizens of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
respectively, residing in the territories of tho other party, shall erijoy, in their houses, persons, and pro¬ 
perties, the protection of the government, and continue in possession of the privileges which they now 
legally enjoy. They shall not be disturbed, molested, or annoyed in any manner on account of their 
religion, but they shall have perfect liberty of conscience, provided they respect the religion of tho 
country in which they reside, as well .is the constitution, laws, and customs of the land. They shall 
also have permission to celebr.ile divine service, according to the rites and ceremonies of their own 
chureli, either within tlieir own private houses, or in their own particular churches or chapels, wliieli 
they shall he at liberty to build and maintain in convenient plaees, approved of by the government, 
laherty shall also be granted to the subjects or citizens of either of the two contracting parties resident 
in the territories of tho other, to bury, in burial places of their own, sueli of their fellow-snbjerts or 
fellow-citizens who may die in such territories. Such burial places may bo freely established and 
inaint.aincd ; and the funerals and sepulchres of the dead shall not he disturbed in any way, or upon any 
aceonnt. 

i:i. The pre-sent treaty shall be In force for tho term of 10 years from the date thereof; and further, 
until tiie end of 12 months after either of tlie high contracting parties shall have given notice to the 
other of its intention to terminate the same: each of the high contracting parties reserving to itself tho 
riglit of giving sucli notice to the other at the end of the said term of 10 years, or at any subsequent 
time. 

And it is hereby agreed between them, that at the expiration of 12 montlis after such notice shall 
have been received by either party from tho other, this treaty, and all tlie provisions thereof, shall 
altogether cease and determine. 

14. The present treaty shall be ratiGcd, and the ratificationB shall be exchanged at London, as soon as 
possible within the period of 1ft months from the date thereof. 

In witness w’hereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed tho same, and have affixed thereto 
their respective seals. 

Done at London, the 2Gth day of August, in the year of our Lord 1842. 

Aberdeen. 

Rii'on. 

Josu Ellauiu. 


Additional Article. 


Wherca.s by Art. 9. of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded and signed this 
day between her llritannlc Majesty and tlie Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, it is stipulated that tlio 
subjects of lier Rritaiuiic M^uesty residing in the said republic shall not be compelled, under any 
jiretext wh.ntsoever, to pay any charges, requisitions, or taxes, greater than those wliich art^or may be 
paid by native citizens ; and whor«‘as, by a law of the Oriental Uepublio of the Uruguay, a foreigner jiays 
for tlie licence to open a shop, or other establishment included in the provisions of tlie said law, a sum 
greater than that which is paid by a native citizen; her Britannic Majesty engages, notwitlistanding 
the provisions of the above-mentioned article, not to insist upon the abolition of this distinction, so long 
as it exists impartially with regard to the subjects or citizens of every other foreign nation. 

And his Excellency the President of the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay engages, on his part, that 
if at any future time the amount payable by British subjects for such licence should he increased, a 
corresponding increase shall at the same time be made in the sum pajablc by native citizens of tho 
republic; so that the proportion between the sum pay,able by British subjects and the sum parable bv 
ettizeus of tlie Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, respectively, shall never bo altered to the lu ejudice of 
British subjects. 

The jireseiit additional article shall have the same force .and validity as If it were iiiscrteil, word for 
word, in the treaty signed this day. It shall be ratitied, and the raliGcations shall be exchanged at the 
same time. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto 
tlu'ir respective jfeals. 

Done at London, the 26tli day of August, in the year of our Lord 1842. 

ABEltDEEN. 

Ripon. 

Jose Ellauiu. 


Second Additional Article. 


Whereas a strict and immediate execution of that part of articled, of the tre.aty of .amity, commene, 
and navigation, signed at Tiondon on the 2Gth of August, 1842, between her Majesty the Queen of tiio 
IJ. Kingdom of Great Britain ami Ireland, and the Oriental Rejiublic of the Uruguay, which stipulates 
that a sTiip must have been actually built within the territory ol the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
to be considered a ship of that republic, would, in tho present state of Uruguay shipping, deprive tho 
republic of tho full advantage of the reciprocity intended to be establi.shcd by the treaty; it Is agreed 
that, for the space of 7 years from the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said treaty, .any 
sliijis, wheresoever built, being owned, navigated, and Tegistered in conformity with the provisions of 
article 6. of the treaty, shall be considered as ships of the Oriental Republic of tho Uruguay: her 
Majesty tho Queen of the U. Kingdom of Great Rritain and Ireland reserving to hesrelf tho right to 
claim, at the end of the said term of 7 years, the strict enforcement of all the stipulations contained 
in the said article of the treaty, relative to the conditions which are to determine the national character 
of vcsyels of the Orient,il Republic of the Uruguay. 

'I'lie present additional .article shall have the same force and validity as if it had been Inserted, word for 
word, in the aforesaid treaty of the 2Gth of August, 1842. It shall be ratified, anti tho ratific.itlons shall 
be exchanged at tho same time and pl.ace as those of the treaty. 

lit witness whoreof, the undersigned, plenipotentiaries of her Britannic Majesty, ^nd of tho Oriental 
Republio of the Unigiiuy, have signed tho same, and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done at Moutevideo, the 8th day of March, in the year of our Lord 1843. 

J. 11. MANDKVrtLE. 

Santiago Vasqubz, 


TREBISOND, anciently Trapezus, from its resemblance to a trapezium, a town 
of Asm Minor, on the south-east coast of the Black Sea, lat. 40° 1' N., Ion. 89° 44' 52" 
y/irJoud/ estimated at from 15,000 to 80,000, The town is built on 

rmi'n^r gentty from the sea. ft is a p/ace of great antiquity; 
to .1.0 fl„», oubocio.. of 0,0 E«.te/o Mcl,LJ,ed II. 
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in tho 15th century was the scat of a dukedom, or, as it was sometimes called, an empire, 
comprising the country between the Phasis and the Halys. Its fortifications are still 
of considerable strength, at least for a Turkish city. The space included within the walls 
is of great extent; but it is principally filled with gardens and groves. Tlie houses are 
mean in their outward appearance, and comfortless within. — ( Tourneforty Voyage da 
Levanty tome ii. pp. 231—239. ; Kinneir'a Journey through Asia Minor, §*c. p. 338.) 

Harbour. — Treblsond has two ports, one on the W. and one on tho E. sido of a sm.'ill pcnlnsnla, or 
point of land, projecting a short way Into the sea. That on the east Is the host slieltored, and is the place 
of anchorage for the largest ships. It is, however, exposed to all but the southerly gales; but it does 
not appear tliat, with ordinary precaution, any danger need bo apprehended. 'I'he ground, from ^ to ^ a 
mile E. from the point, is clean, and holds extremely welL Ships moor with open h.iusc to the N , and a 
gr>od hawser and stream anchor on shore, as a stern-fast. At night, the wind always comes olT the land. 
Captain Middleton says that the only bad weather is from the N. W. ; hut that, though the swell he con¬ 
siderable, it does not cause any heavy strain upon the cables— (Nautical Magazine, vol. ii. p, IHI.) — 
At Platana* near Treblsond, and quite as exposed, Turkish vessels have from time immemorial rode in 
safety the whole winter ; a satisfactory proof that the danger supposed to be incident to the roads along 
the coast are wholly visionary. — (Ibid. p. 214.) 

Trade. _In antinuity, and in more modern times, previously to the conquest of Constantinople by the 

Turks, and the exclusion of all foreign vessels from tlie Bl.ack tiea, Treblsond was the scat of an extensive 
trade. Any one, indeed, who casts his eye over a map of W. Asia, must be satisfied tliat this city is the 
natural cmporium'of all the countries to the S. E. of the Black Sea, from Kars on the east, round by 
Di.irbeker to Amasia on the west. Erzeroum, the principal city of Armenia, is only .about 13o miles S. E. 
from Trebisond. lU merchants are distinguished by tlieir superior attainments, and by their enterprise 
and activity. For a lengthened period they derived most part of their supplies of European commodities 
by way of .Smyrna or Constantinople; nothing, however, but the impossibility oi obtaining them at so 
convenient a port as Trebi.<iond, could have made them resort to such distant markets as those now 
mentioned ; and it m.ay well excite surprise, considering the period during which tiie Black Sea has 
been open, that efforts were not sooner made to e&tabiisb an intcicourse with Armenia, (Georgia, and tho 
north-western parts of Persia, through this channel. We are glad, liowever, to have to state, tliat 
within the.se few years this has been done; and, notwithstanding tlie dlfliciiUles that necessarily attach 
to every atti'mpt to open new channels of commerce with senii-civilised n.ation8, the experiment has 
proved more than ordinarily successful. 

The policy of Russia has, of late years, given to Trehisond an impoitancc it did not formerly pos-sess. 
Previously to the 1st of January, IB32, the trade between liurope and Persia, by way of the Black Sea, 
principally centred in the Russian port of Redout Kale, at the mouth ol the Phasis. Tins was a con¬ 
sequence of tlie exemption granted in 1822 to the Russian provinces to the south of the Caucasus Irom 
the duties chargwl in the other parts of the empire. But the exemption having ceased at the period 
leferred to, and the Trans-Caucasian provinces having been subjected to the same duties as tlie other 
provinces, the transit trade to Persia by way of Redout Kale, Tertis, and the Caspian Sea, almost 
entirely ceased, and it is now carried on through Treblsond, Erzeroum, and Tabreez. In consequence, 
the increase of trade at Trebisond has been very remarkable. 

Ill 1«4(», tho value of the articles imjiorted Into Trebisond was estimated at 1 ,G6fi,R)5/., of which 1.311 ,.')G7/. 
were in transitu for Persia. It is supposed tiiat from C-iOtlis to H-IOths of tlie goods sent into Persia 
tlirongli this channel are derived from the U. Kingdom. They consist principally of cotton and woollen 
stuffs, especially the former ; with iron and hardware; tin and tin plates ; sugar; and other articles of 
colonial produce, etc. Previously to 1831, no British iron had been seen nt Trebisond ; but it was then 
introduced, and Is now imported to the exclusion of all other sorts. Most part of the vessels arriving 
at 'rrebisond from Constantinople have on board British produce. 

But though tho transit trade of Treldsond be of by far tnc greatest importance, the trade with the port 
for its own supply, and that of the adjacent country, is by no means inconsiderable, ami might be incle- 
fiiiitely extended. The iron of Great Britain is now, as stated aliove. importeri to the exclusion of thst 
of Russia, which was formerly the only sort made use of. Considerable quantities of cottc.n yarn are also 
supplied through Trebisond to the looms in the eastern pait of Asia Minor that used to be wholly sup¬ 
plied with native yarn, and a taste for British cottons is beginning to spread among the population. \Vo 
subjoin 

An Account of the Shipping Trade of Trebisond during tho Year 181G. 



■Vessels. 



Numlicr. 

Tonnage. 

Imports. 

Erpotfs. 

Ilu^sian 

. 



2 

252 

Dollars. 

34,D12 

Do! lari. 
21,5s*> 





2H 

8,V1'J 

8,21'J 

1,07 1,7 SO 

llnli,h 




It) 

.1,1 Si I 

1 ,,121,505 

4r)!>,l().-. 

tircfk 




1 6 

1 l,OS5 

506,'ISO 

i.5,y:)o 

Turkish 




IDS 1 

1 

1 4,125,115 

7411.852 


Of the exports, silk Is by far the most Important; and next to it are nuts, saffron, tobacco, eopper, wax, 
sh.awls, beans, g.dls, leeches. See. Their total value was estimated in I84(i at 479,8711., of wliicli silk 
madi! nearly a half, or 2J0,0807. 

M<mcy, Weights, and MeasureSy same as at Constantinopik ; which see. 


Pui-t When a vessel arrives at Trcblsoml, the 

master comes iwMore lo the Health Office, to exhibit his 1,111 of 
litMlth, and, after unilergoing a short interrogation, is ml- 
mitted to i>rati(|ue, unless his bill of health hafipens to be a 
foul one. 8ometinies the Health Office sends a boat ofTto the 
vessel, and thus saves the master the trouble. 

Mmle tif l^andint; Cargo—After a vessel receives pratique, 
tile master may begin to discharge, at his pleasure. Into 
liKbteri provide by the consignees of the goods at tlie r 
exiHinse. Kaeh of these fighters takes fVom f, to 7 tons goods. 

Ciutom- ffoKse.—There are no forms to undergo at the custom- 
liouse prior to discharging, nor even after the vessel hat landed 
her cargo. The goods from the vessel are taken to the custom¬ 
house, and claimed from thence by the owners, the captain's 
coiiUgnee sending a person to superintend the delivery. 

Budatt, condsting of sand and dUngte, may be had, on , 
application to the harbour master, for about 10 sbillingi (SO / 
piastres) the lighter of 6’ or 7 tout. The captain may, however, / 
serid his own boat to the beach, abreatt of his ship, and, by the I 
aid of his crew, load -his own ballast, without paying any fee ( 
tor It, I 

W^«T Vs u> he obValVT\«\ (waft (ha 'Mas\atfta«vatVi« B,.«( (he V 
anchor»\tc. Masters oC vessels may send their own boat and ’ 
men for It, but it is advisable to employ a native la>at, the tat¬ 
tler being better acquainUal with the entrance of the river, and 
better adapted to the service. Knglish boate are liable to be 
swamped if there be any swell at the mouth of the stream. 

I be expense of a native boat is moderate, s.ty bt. to 7a. 6d. 


/.abourvrs may l)c hired to assist at the loading or discharge 
of vcssol* at it. (in piastres) per diem each. 

Provitimu are abunflant, and moderate In jirice. The fol¬ 
lowing are about ihe average rates of the articles gentnilly 

required by shipping; — 


Bread 
Jteef 
Mutton 
Vegcubles - 


- 1 piastre or 2i(r. per okc. 

- 1 — 2U. - 

.14 _ 3frf. _ 


Veget- . . 

Wme - - 2 — . <\d. @ Sd. per oko. 

Eggs • “ li — .Tjrf. per dpiicn. 

Tobacco - - Tt — 2*. 611 . per oke. 

IVtightt and Measures -Every thing excepting linen, silken, 

and cotton siuirs, is sold bv weight. Mud's are sold by 
measure. The fbilowitig will serve as a guide to the shJp- 
I master: — 

I kintal, 44 okes ■= J2i !l)s. 

I fiatman, 6 — =w 16i — 

I oke - m. 2i — 

The measure of length Is called a pike, and is equal fo SC inches 
English. 

quarantine Duu. — A (ee, not exceeAVng 2 doWnra 
i \a exacted bv the BeaWh Ofhra («i eR. hsnkuv 

to a vesiet ; hut lu cost d«q>enas upon tho tonnago of the vessel. 

No light duet 01 port dues are exacted; but the harbour 
master, who, on seeing the vessel approaching the iiort, goes 
olf and pllou her to her anchorage, is entitled to 20 niastres:=4«, 
[Priuaie Infannation.) 
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TRIESTE. 


TRIESTE, a city and sca-port of the Austrian dominions, the capital of ,a dis¬ 
trict of Illyria, situated near the N. E. extremity of the Gulph of Venice, lat. of 
liglit-liouse 45® 38'6" N., Ion. 13® 4C'5" E. Population, in 1850-51, of the city 
only, 50,000 (?), and including the district comprised within the limits of the free port, 
82,596. It is divided into the old and new towns. The former is built upon ele¬ 
vated ground ; the latter, which is lower down, is laid out with greater regularity, 
and is partly intersected by a canal, into which vessels not drawing more than 9 or 10 
feet water enter to load and unload. 

Harbour. — The harbour of Trieste, though rather limited in size, is easy of access and convenient. 
It is protected from southerly gales by the Molo Teresiano. so called from th® Empress Maria Theresa, 
at the extremity of which the new light-house, mentioned below, has been constructed. The port, with 
the mole, forms a crescent 1J mile in length, being a continued quay, faced with hewn stones, with stairs 
and jetties for the convenience of embarkation. On the north side of the port is a dock or harbour, ap¬ 
propriated exclusively for vessels performing quarantine. It is walled round ; and is furnished with 
notels, warehouses, and every sort of accommodation required for the use of passengers and gootls. 
Ships under 300 tons burden lie close to the quays ; those of greater size mooring a little further out. 

The principal defects of the port arc, its limitod size, and its being exposed to the N. W. winds, whicli 
sometimes blow with much violence, and throw In a heavy sea. The gales, however, are seldom of long 
continuance ; and the holding ground being good, when the anchors are backed and proper precautions 
taken, no. accident occurs. The tide at Trieste is scarcely perceptible; but the depth of water is in¬ 
fluenced by the wind, being increased by a long continued sirocco or S. E. wind, and diminished by the 

! prevalence of the E N. E. wind, known by the name of Boro. The access to the port is not obstructed 
)y any bar or shallow ; and there is good anchorage in the roads, in from 6 to 7 and 10 fathoms water, 
A good sailing vessel may beat in Iw night or by day, except it blow hard from the N. H. or E. N. E., 
when she had better anchor in the Ilay of Roses, or Pirano, where she will ride in perfect safety. 

Pilots _Ships bound for Trie.ste are under no obligation to take pilots ; but those entering the port for 

the first time would do well to take one on making the coast of Istria. Boats arc always hovering olf 
Rovigno ; they are not manned by regular pilots, but by fishermen, wlio, tliougb unfit to be trusted with 
tlie management of the ship, know tl»e bearings of the places and tljc depth of water. The fee usually 
])aid tl»em for pilotage is 20 dollars ; in addition to which, they are supported at the sldp’s expense during 
the jpcrformajice of quarantine. 

Li^ht-houses — The light-house at the extremity of the Thcrcsian mole is lOG feet (Eng.) high. The 
light Is intermittent; and may bo seen, supposbig the eye of the observer to bo elevated 12 feet above the 
level of the sea, about 12 nautical inile.s, or from Pirano on the side of Istria, and the shoals of (Jrado on 
the Italian const. A light-house has also been erected on the p«)int of Salvore, bearing from Trieste W. 
by S., distant about 18 miles. The lantern Is elevated about lO.’i feet above the level of the sea. Eroni this 
point Pirano Ray opens, where vessels may anchor In s.afety in all sorts of weather. 

Aloncy. — Mereantiio accounts are usujUly kept at Trieste in wh.at is eonunonly called coiwcntwn 
money, from an agreement entered into with respect to it by some of the German princes, in 17G3. 'Pin 
current coins that are legal tender are doilari, § dollars or florins, and zwanzigers, or pieces of 20 kreiit- 
zers. Ten dollars are coined out of the Cologne marc (3,608 gr. Eng.) of pure silver, so that the value 
of the dollar is 4s.3rf. sterling. 

'I'lje florin, or A dollar = 25. IJ^f. sterling; zwanzigers, or pieces of 20 kreutzers (60 to the marc), 
= Sid. sterling, licnee it follows that Is. sterling = 28| kreutzers (60 to a florin); and the pound ster¬ 
ling =9 fl. 2t3 kr., or, as it is commonly taken, 9 fl. 25 kr. All contracts are either expressly ueciared, or 
are understood, to be in silver money ; gold coins,.not being legal tender, pass only as merchandise. 

Weights and Measures — Those chiefly in use at Trieste are those of Vienna and Venice. Tlie com- 
mercim pound contains 4 ciuartcrs, IG ounces, or 32 loths : it is = 8,639 English grains. Thus, 100 lbs. at 
'J’l ieste =a 123 0 lbs. aVoirdupois ; orOOi lbs. of Trieste = 112 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Tlic principal dry measure is the stajo or sfaro =: 2 34 Winch, bushels. The Vienna metzon, which is 
sometimes used, = T723 Winch, bushel. The polonick »cO-8Gl Winch, bushel. 

'J'he principal liquid measure is the orna or eimer = 40 hoceali=15 wine or 12^ Imi)erial gallons 
very nearly. The narile = 173J English wine gallons. 

'Pho orna of oil contains 5^ eatllsi, and weighs about 107 commercial pounds. It Is 17 wine or 1416 
Imperial giilloiis. 

The ell woollen measure 2C’G English inches. The ell for silk = 25-2 English inches. 

Ttadc _■Trieste has no command of internal navigation; but being the most convenient, or rather 

the only sea-port, not merely of tlio Illyrian jirovinces, but of the duchy of Austria, and tlie greater part 
of Hungary, she possesses an extensive commerce. This has been increased by the facilities allbrded to al I 
sorts of mercantile transactions by the privilege oi por to franco conferred on the town, and a considerable 
extent of contiguous country. Under this franchl.se, all goods, with but very few exceptions, may be ini- 
jiorted into and exiiorted from the city free of all duties wh.atever. Foreign products, when taken for 
consumption into the interior, arc subject to the duties mentioned under the head Tarijjr^m a subsequent 
part of this article. 

Exports —Theseareverv various, consisting partly of the raw and partly of tlie manufactured products 
of Austria Proper, Illyria, Dalmatia, Hungary, and Italy ; with foreign articles imported and warehoused. 
Among the principal articles of raw produce may be specified, corn, chiefly wheat and maize, with riie, 
wine, oil, shumac, tobacco, wax, ttc.; silk, silk rags and waste, hemp, wool, flax, linen rags, hides, furs, 
skins, &c.; the produce of the mines makes an important item, consisting of quicksilver, cinnabar, iron, 
lead, copper, brass, litharge, alum, vitriol, &c.; the forests of Carniola furnish timber, for ship building 
and other purposes, of excellent quality and In great abundance, with staves, cork wood, box, hoops, &c. ; 
marble also ranks under this head. Of manufactured articles, the most important are, thrown silk, 
silk stuffs, printed cottons from Austria and Switzerland, coarse and fine linens, and all sorts of leather ; 
under this head are also ranked soap, Venetian treacle, liqueurs, &c., with jewellery, tools and utensils 
of all forts, glass ware and mirrors, Venetian beads, refined sugar, and a host ot other articles. Of 
foreign articles imported and re-shipped, the most important are sugar, coffee, and dye stuffk. Trieste 
is also a considerable depbt for all sorts of produce from the Black Sea, Turkey, and Egypt. 

It is not possible to obtain any accurate account of the quantity and value of the exports ; but Mr 
Money, the late British consul at Trieste, whocarefully inquired into the subject, supposed that they might 
amount, in 1833, exclusive of those shipped for Venice, Fiume, and other Austrian ports, to about 
1,800,000/. a year, which he divided as follows : — . 

£ 

Jiaw Produce, vi*— Grain, rice, oil, honey, wax, shumac, tobacco, &c. - • aio 000 

Silk, hemp, wool, rags, hides and skins - - - - , 380 800 

Metals, mineral and other products; as, quicksilver, iron, lead, copper, brass, *lnc, * 
litharge, argol, antimony, arsenic, alum, vitriol, potash, turpentine, marbles, &c. • 230 000 

Timber, plank, boards, &c. 180 000 

Manttfacturcs, viz— Of silk, cotton, wool, linen, leather, &c. - - - - 23.5 000 

Soap, candles, Venetian treacle, and medicines - - - . » 80,000 

Tools, machinery, arms, &c. 25]o00 
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Manufactures — continued. 

Itousehold furniture, musical instruments, glass and glass wares, porcelain, &c. - 20,000 

Fureiiin Articles re-shipped for exportation, exclusive of those for Lombardy and the 

Papal States • • 300,000 


Mr. Money further supposed that these articles were distributed amongst the countries trading with 
Trieste, as follows ; — 

To Turkey and the Levant 380,00(1 

Egypt 300,000 

Greece, the Ionian Islands, and Malta » > . • • 130,000 

the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies ...... 3.'>0,0(H) 

Torti in France, Sardinia, and Tuscany • • > . . luu,(Niu 

Kpain, Portugal, and Barbary - . - . . . IV<>,0(*0 

Great Britain 2tiO,tNK> 

Port* In the North of Germany 150,oo0 

the United States of America • » • • • ■ 30,000 

South America and the West Indies « • « . , 20,iX)O 

Total exporU • jei,8a),00O 

There has, however, been some, though not a great, Increase In the Interval; and vre have been assured by high mercantile 
autlionty, that the entire value of the exports fVoiii Trieste to foreign countries may at present (1853) be estimated at 2,000,000/. 
u-year. VVe subjoin 

An Account of the principal Articles of Raw Produce exported from Trieste, with their Prices free on 
board on the Gth January, 1853, in Austrian and English Money, Weights, and Measures. 


AlTIserd a • 

Antimony, crude - • 

rcgulus of « 

Argol, white 

red • 

Asphaltum - •• 

Itisciiit, Ist quality 

2nd do. > • 

Hrimstone, Homagua, rough 
roll - 

t'aridles, tnlluw, mould 
('Anthurides • 

Colorynth » 

('•ojiper, in nigs - • 

('otton, Malco • « 

Cream of tai tar - - 

brown 
yellow « 

Flour, 1st <iiiality 
2nd do. » 

3rd do. . • 

Hemp, Ferrara combing, 1st 
2iid 

Cordage, 1st - 
black 

Cento combing, 1st - 
Cordage, 1 st - 
Bologna combing, 1 st 

2iid 

Cordage 1st - 
Iron, Carlnthian - 
Juniper Berries 


Liquorice, paste, Sicily 
Moren - 
Abnizro 
Calabria 

Madder Routs, Smyrna 
Manna, flaky 

broken flakes 


Mustard Seed, brown 
I )il, Olive, m oak casks, Corfu 
Puglia 
I.«Tant 

Orange Peel, sweet and bitter 
Ouicksilver in iron bottles 
in skins 

Rags, Linen, Hungarian, SPFP 
SPF 


Senna, Alexandria • 

Shumac, Trieste 
Tyrol • 

„ Verona • 

Soap, Trieste, mottled 
Steel, No. 1. to 00 
1 allow, Dalmatian « 

Trieste - 

, Black Sea 
valonea, Smyrna 

Morea • • 

Vermilion - • 

Wool, Russia fleece 

Bosnia, Servla washed 
Lambs, Russia Scutari 
VclIow.Berries - ■ 



Imports. — There la a great difTercnce between the Imports Into and the exports from Trieste ; tho 
value of the former being certainly not loss than 4,000,000/. sterling. The excess of imports is explained 
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shipped by coasting vessels to Venice, Flume, and other ports, partly by the residence of English and 
other foreigners at Vienna, and partly by their being an excess of exports as compared with imports 
from other parts of tiie empire. Tlie great articles of import are sugar, cotton goods and raw co ton, 
oil, coflTee, wheat, silks, indigo and other dye stuffs, valonia, &c. 

Comparative Note of Imports, &c. at Trieste, of the following Articles in the last Id Years. 



1843. 

1841. 

1845. 

1846. 

1817. 

ISIS. 

1819. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Cassia Lignea 



- chehU 

5,240 

7,08(t 

4,900 

7,400 

1,900 

690 

1,925 

4,506 

I,(i06 

5,508 



and 

4,6i)i 

6,010 

3,812 

K,t0.3 

2, >00 

4,80(> 

8,921 

7,091 

3,671 

1,911 

Coflee 


ditto 

ditto 

1 i2,70t 

1.38,181 

161,81.5 

137,0.56 

160,120 

iie,(,oi; 

178,8.3! 

129,591 

164,11.5 

IS 6.250 




casks 

5,,34!t 

.5,471 

6,282 

.5,977 

7,816 

.5,652 

4,I4( 

.5,071 

5,518 

7,878 

M’oiton, Ammran an 

1 Brazil 

bales 

.37.351 

37,960 

52,500 

50,9.56 

40,717 

48,088 

58,087 

.38,058 

37,297 


Levan 

i and Egyptian 


10‘',(:2.'^ 

40,51(0 

42,1.50 

.33,765 

54,980 

9,991 

.54,96^ 

80,916 

70,762 

58,01' 

Hide*, dry, ox 

and CO 



171,17( 

1I5,(XHI 

106,000 

119,700 

^29.882 

57,700 

100,400 

170,000 

166,0((0 

167,800 

1 ndigo 



chests 

251 

626 

451 

632 

586 

2.51 

37S 

332 

307 

561 




serous 

19 

6l, 

27 


10 

IC 

40 

27 


8(. • 

Pepper 



centners 

1.3..WII 

28,100 

42.700 

23.'’00 

1,200 

4,150 

18,451 

8.271 

27,9-3(1 

8,5.5,', 

Pnnento 



lug* 

5,(>i'» 

1,910 

4,750 

2,563 

2,01.3 

2,160 

4,072 

2,541 

.3,112 

4,64 1 

iluin 



CHKks 

655 

1,100 

1,496 

1,411 

l,.5.30 

1,970 

3,317 

2,322 

2,2()6 

3,277 

^ugar, Cuba 



Itoxes 

40,124 

.50,(HM) 

15,400 

.5.5,161 

60.910 

24,800 

40,725 

71,941 

.3.3,782 

79,212 

Brazil 


• 

clu'sts 

26,197 

23,315 

26,200 

21,150 

19,600 

11,.500 

17..562 

21,501 

1.3,072 

9,2 l(i 


imxes. 

barrels. 

and htigs 

.3.3,.367 

23,000 

13,8<M) 

71,172 : 

159,2.30 

96,800 

128,669 

93,813 

107,698 

162,991 

We^t India* r 

IW • 

c.tsks 

1,162 

381 

.5,82.5 

1.779( 

I,.389 

4,100 

3,504 

2,174 

905 

8.36 

Kgypdf 



packages 

800 


1,209 

1 ,.360 

80 

.35 

- • 1 

101 

425 

>sMst India 


and e.ihes 

9,298 

164 

6,765 

1 3,067 

.54,5 

2(Hi 

2,802 

1,57.5 

'2,818 

6,322 

1 HeHnet 

hhds. b.-itrcls 

, & iKixes 

1.3,151 

11,891 

16,160 

, 11,3.50 

16,0.30 

11 ,K0() 

2.3,001 

25,291 

14,7(iO 

21,50-!, 

iS*ni kfish 


- 

vogg 

16,.500 

46,260 

.37,800 

1 54,9(MV 

37,-500 

7j^(X«) 

86.66o| 

65,.330 

92.000 

8 1,001)' 


Trieste being a free port, goods destined for its consumption, and tliat of the adjoining territory, pay 
no (inties whatever, and are exported and imported without notice by the customs. Goods brought from 
the Interior for export at Trieste are charged an export duty on passing the custom-house line. Goods 
imported at Trieste, to he conveyed through the Austrian dominions to those of any other power, are 
charged a small transit dut}’. 

Gunpowder, salt, and tobacco, being articles monopolised by government, are not allowed to be im¬ 
ported into Trieste except for sale to the government or its contractors. Vessels arriving with gunpowder 
on board deliver it at the arsenal, and on their clearing out u is returned to them free of expense. The 
utmost vigil.’mco Is exerted to prevent the Introduction of tobacco ; but with very little effect. Tiie only 
articles, the exportation of which from the Austrian dominions is at present prohibited are gold and 
silver in bars, and silk cocoons. 

Skipping. — Since the loss of Flanders, the mercantile navy of Austria has been confined wholly to the 
ports on the Adriatic. But it Is, notwithstanding, very considerable; and engrosses at this moment a 
large share of the trade of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 'I'he oak timber of Carniola and 
the Dalmatian coast is reckoned about the very best in the world ; so that the Austrian ships, being built 
of it, are very strong, at the same time that they are particularly handsome. They are also well manned 
and providetl. The seamen are expert, tettifierate, and orderly ; and Mr. Money says, that the l.aws for 
the regulation of the merchant service are excellent. Altogether the mercantile navy of Austria engaged 
in foreign trade, is at present (IMS) estimated to comprise about (JOO ships of about JG5,(.00 tons burden. 
But exclusive of the above 210 vessels, of about 40 tons, arc engaged in the coasting trade. There 
arrived at Trieste In 1852, 12,552 ships (inc. their difft.rcnt voyages) of the aggregate burden of 740 7'J5 
tons. 

By far the gY«au-r number of veswU of large burden belong • 1. The levant trade, inrludlng the loni.m Islands, (Ireoro, 

to 1 riette. The rest belong to Venice. Flume, Ragvisa, and Constantinople, Smyrna, Odessa, &c., the port* In Syria, Cy- 
the Hocche dt ('nttaro. On the other hand, the smaller vc*- prus, Candia, and Kgypt, more ef.|)et:)ally Alexandria, 
eels employed in the coaHting trade, >vhioh Isvery conshlerable, *. The ponente or Aleduerranean trade. In the west, com. 
are more equally divided ; Venice liavingi prol>ably, as many prining the coast of Barhary, Spain, FrancOj and Italy ; Inin^ 
as Tiitiftte. while a ko<^ number belong to the ports of Istria, princhmiiy carried on with Marseille*, (ienoa, and I ♦iliorn. ^ 
and pAlniatia. 3, The commerce on the ot^^n, which the Austrian intT- 

1 he forci^ trade of this port comprlsen all voyages l>ey«|id chants have attempted with considerable success. Scveial 
the litiiiu or the Adriatic; and may be divided as followsships sail for Bra/Up Uie U. States, England, Hamburg, * 

Customs Regulations. — The Custom-house at Trieste has nothing whatever to do with the entry 
reporting, &c. of vessels. When a ship arrives, she is reported to the Health Office ; which publishes a 
list of arrivals and departures, with a statement of their cargoes, as they appear in the manifests. .Slops 
are cleared by the same office ; the masters being assisted by the consuls of the country to wliich they 
belong. As soon as a vessel has performed quarantine, she loads or unloads without any interference or 
inspection by the customs officers, or by any one else. Goods unsusceptible of contagion may be landed 
during quarantine. 

Being a free port, the bonding and warehousing system is, of course, unknown at Trieste. 

Port Charges .— These are paid at the office of the harbour master on clearing out. They are the 
same, whatever may be the ship’s stay ; and are, perhaps, the most moderate of any in Europe. 

Port Charges paid by Austi’ian and Foreign Ships. 


Aiiitri/in, and forrif/n priitle^d ihips ; FI. kr. 

Anchorage, {>er ton admeabureiiient - (14 

I.lKht-boutiC - . - 0 3 

Cargo duty, per ton weight of goods - 0 3 

N. B.—If grain, per 20 tUja. 

Comparative Statement of ihe Fort Charges paid 
foreign Ship, and a foreign Ship not privileged, 

Nativt priviiegtd; /r/. gr. 

AnclHirage and llgid, as above, .300 tom, at 7 

kreutren per ton adineimurenicnt . .35 0 

Cargo duty, 300 tons^t 3 kreutzers . 15 0 

♦ - 

Total . 5u 0 

or about 4/. 18*. itcrling. 


ptT ton aduieaj>urcment, and jier ton weight 
of goods . . . 0 10 

New tonnage duty, i>er ton admeasurement - 0 \ti 

Abbotaggio, payable by ships departing in bal¬ 
last, or with less than half a cargo - 0 'J 

at Trieste, respectively, by a native and privileged 
, each of 300 Tons Burden, with mixed Cargoes. 

( Foreign, not privileged; ^ 7 . ;tr. 

Anchorage, light and cargo duty, as above . 60 0 

Tonnage duty, 300 tons, at 16 Ireutzers . 80 u 


u. IS/. 10*. sterling, 

ship depart in b^last, or with less Uian ft a cargo, 
1 f of 9 kreuteers pet ton, or li florin* t 

I making in ail 175 florins. 


r.Sprer.fSdeVciS'’^ Tt^Bolrd f" fcclllUtin, It. performance «r, 

ve..eU from tU. Levant and Egypt, whieb are, fS'l^e Si.Tp.^’.tS.Je^tii^'iri 
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of 40 days. It Is spacious, and properly guarded j having a sufHcient number of mflitary and medical 
officers and assistants; with extensive quays and magazines for housing and airing goods, dwelling 
houses and apartments for resident officers and passengers, &c. It is, in fact» one of the most perfect 
establisiiinents of the kind in existence. The other, or old {Vecchio) lazaretto, contiguous to the gro.it 
mole, is appropriated to ships and passengers performing a quarantine of not more tlian 28 days ; and, 
though inferior to the former, is suffictuiUly capacious and convenient. The sanitary offices, including 
that of harbour master, are near the centre of the port: where also are moored vessels under observation 
for a term not exceeding 8 days. Here also are facilities for communicating vivd voce with persons 
under quarantine; and spacious wareliouses, with adequate guards and other officers. But, notwith¬ 
standing these conveniences, if a vessel arrive having an infectious malady on board, she is not allowed 
to enter either lazaretto at Trieste, but is sent to an island near Venice, fitted out for the purpose, 
where assistance may be aiTorded with less risk of propag.ating infection. 

Fhe ordinary Board of Health consists of a president; two assistants, one of whom is a doctor of 
medicine ; and three provisors, two of whom are merchants. 

^ Quarantine Charges payable at the port at Trieste, by all Ships. 



Currency. 

Sterling. 


Furrenry 

Stoilmg. 

Arrival. 

[n prat nine; 

IJniry with tnr without cargo, ships, 
100 tons anil ui>warcl3 
iO to yj .... 

I'j _ . 

In <ii»ar<inline : 

For the interrogatory of master 

For ilo. of guarilian on atimisslon to 
pratniue . - - . 

FI. kr. 

1 30 

54 0 

0 17 

1 30 

0 31 

«. d. 

3 0 

2 0 

0 6-8 

3 0 

1 1-6 

Depariurt. 

In pratiquo: 

Bill of health, ships 100 tons&upwardti 
50 to 99 

15 _ 49 

Certificate of goods shqiped in pratique 
In quarantine: 

Patent ----- 
Pay of the guardian on board diirjfig the 
u^orinance of quarantine, per diein 
Ills nrovlslona do. - - • 

F. kr. 

0 45 

0 30 

0 9 

0 17 

1 8 

1 8 

0 20 

«. d. 

1 fy 

1 0 

0 3-G 

0 6-8 

2 3'2 

2 3-2 

0 8_ 


Qunraniine Dues payable on Goods — Non-sttsceptible goods pay advalorem at the rate of G kreiitzers 
per 1(U) florins or 1 milTe. Susceptible goods pay an extra charge, according to tariff, or to circumstances. 
Besides the above ad valorem duty, goods not susceptible pay 4 kreutzers per every 1,000 lbs. weight 

of Vienna. Grain is subject to an extra charge of about ^ per cent. 

Brokers, Commission Merchants, Brokeraee, 8(C. —There are a few exceptions to the freedom generally 
enjoyed of settling and exercising any trade at Trieste. Brokers, for example, are limited in number, 
and appointed by the Chamber of Commerce. They are obliged to give security, are under various 
regulations, and may not themselves trade as principals. Therare of 3 classes ; Ist, brokers for the sale 
and purchase of merchandise, who are again subdivided Into particular classes, according to tlie articles 
they are conversant with, as grain, oil, cotton, drugs, hides and leather, colonial produce, manufactures, 
Ac,; ‘id, bill brokers, or exchange agents; and, 3d, ship and insurance brokers. Such authorised 
brokers are alone allowed to extend contracts, certificates, surveys, or other documents ; and they are 
considered as public functionaries, whose depositions are received as legal evidence. 

Any one may be a commission merchant or factor, but he may not issue printed circulars or lists of 
prices; nor will ids books, however regularly kept, be considered as evidence in a court of justice, unless 
he is matrietdated, for which the possession of a certain amount of capital is required. This, however, 
is little more than mere form, and a great deal of business is done by persons acting both as merciiants 
and brokers, without being duly authorised. 

'I'he usual rate of a mercliant’s or factor’s commission on the purchase of goods is 2 per cent.; on 
sales, J per cent, del credere is sometimes added. 

A rneicliant’s commission for collecting freight, and doing other shipping business, is 2 per cent, on 
the inward cargo ; and by custom of the place, the house to which a ship is consigned or recommended 
by the charterers, is entitled to a commission of 2 per cent, on the outward cargo, whetlicr it has or has 
not been instrumental in procuring the goods that are laden outwards. 

A broker’s commission for freighting a ship, or procuring a charter, is 2 per cent. This docs not 
include the charge for writing charter, or for any other services performed in the clearance. In case of 
general cargoes, when the broker has to collect goods different merciiants, he charges 3 per cent, 
commission. A bill broker’s'commission (courtage) is sometimes 1 per niille, more commonly ^ per 
mille. Brokerage for the sale or purchase of merchandise varies from \ per cent, to 1 per cent., ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the nature of the article. 

Insurance _The insurance of ships is carried on to a considerable extent at Trieste. The security is 

unexceptionable, the terms more moaerate than in England, and losses are said to be adjusted promptly 
ami liberally. The oppressive duties on policies of insurance in England have been tlie cause that most 
insurances on ships for the Adriatic, that were formerly effected in London, Liverpool, Ac., are now 
effected at Trieste. The insurance of houses is universal ; and that of lives is also, of late years, 
practised to a considerable extent. House insurance is carried on by joint companies, of limited 
icsponsibility. 

Bankruptcy is not of very frequent occurrence at Trieste, The laws with respect to it do not differ 
much from those in force in most other countries. Frauds arc punishable by Imprisonment; but here, 
as ftlscwhere, tiiey are very difficult to detect. Honest bankrupts .are discharged, on making a complete 
disclosure of their affairs, and a surrender of tbeir assets. Property settled on a wife is not affected by 
the debts of the husband ; a regulation which, it is evident, must lead to fraud. 

Communications by Land—The intercourse between Trieste and Austria, Hungary, &c., is necessarily 
all carried on by land. The roads leading to Vienna, and to the Hungarian towns, particularly the first, 
are kept in good repair, and the tolls are moderate; but owing to the rugged nature of the country, tho 
ascout is in some places very considerable. The diligence from'I rieste to Vienna, 340 English miles, 
performs the journey in 72 hours. The draught horses employed on the roads are excellent; but, In 
some of the mountainous districts, bullocks are used. 

Hepeated surveys have been made of the country between Vienna and Trieste, In the view of forming 
a c.anal. ll^t the difficulties In the way of such a project seem to be all but insuperable. The gnpund 
is not only rugged, but the subsoil of the country stretching northwards to a considerable distance from 
Trieste is so very porous, that, unless precautions were taken to oliviute it, the water in the canal would 
speedily escape. A railroad has been proposed, and it might, no doubt, be accqdtelished. But tiie 
expense would be so very great, that it is extremely problematical whether it wouldWer yield any thing 
like a return. 

Careening, Stores, Sfc. — Timber at Trieste Is excellent, workmen good, and their wages moderate; 
so that is a very favourable place for careening and repairing. Water is very good, but rather scarce ; 
so that, if a large supply be required, due notice must be given. Ships are served In regular rotation. 
Beef is very good, but rather high priced. Butter and cheese are dear ; and fuel is excessively so. On 
till* whole, therefore, Trieste cannot be considered as a favourable place for the provisioning oF a ship. 

Banking. — There are no public banks at Trieste. The bank or Vienna has an office here, but it Is 
merely for the exchange of Us notes for cash, or, more frequently, of large notes for small ones. These 
notes, being guaranteed by government, are legal tender, and in general circulation, but no other 
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company is allowed to issue notes to be used as a circulating medium* There is not, however, any de> 
ficlcncy of currency. Banking business is transacted ly private companies, or by individuals, who are 
subject to certain regulations, and are obliged to lay before competent authority an attested statement of 
the capital embarked in their concerns. Their business principallv consists in procui ing bills of exchango 
from other places for the use of the merchants of I'rieste, or in discotinting, (in which latter operation 
they have many private competitors,) at the rate of from 4 to 6 per cent, per annum, according to the 
nature of the paper offered, and in proportion to the scarcity or abundance of cash. 

The principal bankers of Trieste are of undouilted solidity, and do not indulge In dangerous specu¬ 
lations : and notwithstanding the apparent want of great banking establishments, the business of buying 
and selling, and of making payments and remittances, whether in bills or specie, is transacted at this 
port with great facility; and there seldom arises any distress, pressure, or stagnation, from want of 
money or credit. 

It is not usual for respectable bankers to give interest on deposits. The partners in joint stock com- 

J ianics, banks, &c. are, in general, responsible only to the extent of their declared capital; and the 
lulividuals composing them are only liable each to the extent of their share. Thu same individual is 
frequently a general merchant, a partner in a hanking house, and a member of an Insurance compa|^ 
All these businesses may at present be said to be prosperous. 

Credit _Goods imported into Trieste are sometimes sold for ready money, a discount being usually 

understood, and allowed in such case, of 2 or 2^ per cent. But they are commonly sold at 3 months* 
credit, that is. by bills of that date ; occasionally, but rarely, they are sold at six months. 

Bjlls thus obtained, though offering no other guarantee than the signature of the drawer or acceptor, 
m.ay l)e discounted or insured at a moderate riite by companies who dedicate themselves to this branch of 
business, and who, from their extensive dealings, are good judges of tiie risk. The practice has become 
almost universal; and It not only facilitates sales, but has a tendency to prevent bankruptcies, as it is 
difficult for a house long to conceal its insolvency; and its credit is, by this mode of trial, soon ascer¬ 
tained. • 

Taret. ■— Real tare Is allowed on most articles of export; and on all articles of import, except cotton 
and sugar. The tare on Brazil sugar in chests depends on their length and size, but in general it amounts 
to from 15 to 18 per cent.; on Brazil sugar in bags the tare is 3 per cent. ; on Havannah sugar a tare is 
allowed of 62 lbs. Knglish per box, being from 13tu 14 per cent.; uu Jamaica sugar the tare is 14 per cent, 
'i'are on American cotton, 4 per cent. 

Trade of Austria with the U. Kingdom — Tariff, — The direct trade carried on with 
Austria by the ports on the Adriatic is not so great as might, perhaps, be expected, our 
exports not amounting to more than 800,000/. or 900,000/. a year; the imports being, 
however, a good deal larger. But our indirect trade, or that carried on with Austria by 
means of the Elbe and other inlets to her land frontier, though it cannot be exactly 
ascertained, is known to be niucli greater; and there is every prospect of its future 
increase. We have already noticed (Prussian or German Commercial Union) the 
reductions that have been lately made in the tariff of Austria, and the liberal commercial 
treaty she has negociated in the course of the current year (1853) with Prus.sia, It is 
seen from the following statement that the reductions referred to are of the greatest 
importance. It is true, no doubt, that in some instances the duties on importation 
have been increased ; but they arc fe>v and unimportant compared with the re¬ 
ductions. 


Return showing the Ratoa of Duty in Austria on some of the principal Articles of British and Colonial 
Produce and Manufacture in 1846 and 18,*^3, with the per (Jontuge of Increase or Diminution. — Li*arl, 
Paper^ No. 1016. Sess. 1853.) 


Cotton 5aro, unbleached, und;ed, and untwisted 

.per uu 26-IOOlbt. 

dyed - * 

Cottoti manufactures: — 

Hne bobbinet 
embroidered 
Linen vam, unl)leached 

dyed and Ueached ■ 

, thread 

IJneri /nanuthcturcs; — 

coarse, as packing canvas, sdcirs, Ac. 
lawns, cambrics, Ac. - 
Wool, raw 

Woollett yarn, undyed • 

I dyed 

[Woollen manuf.ictures, fine, as casi' 
meres, merinos, plush, Ac. 

[silk nianufiictures • 

Iron, raw 
bars 

,r,«ad,raw 
Tln.rsw 

Hardwares and cutlery:... 

All cast, hammered, and wrouKht) 
work, also househald wares, and t 
aKTicultural impleMjlds, Ac. ' 
gire>arins, raaors, p^knlvcs, h 
gloal Instruments, Ac. 
niass, in plates, Ac. 

Leather, varnished, polished, he. 
manufactures, eloves 
shoemakers' and saddim' work 
Sugar, rehned - - 

CimIs 

Klsb, henlngo ' 

Beer ft«d ale, in botUas or Jan 
Cotftw, raw . • 

Ulocoa, raw 
Kum and arrack 


per 1 l-lOlb. 
IHT no‘Zfi-lOOlbs. 


perl 1-10 lb. 
yet 100 26.1001bs- 


£ «. d. 
0 18 2 


O 8 4.^ 
0 0 
0 IV 74 


6 8 4 
0 13 4 
V fi A 
9 I H 
4 to 10 
t 16 O 
0 0 0 l.IO 


0 5 0 
1 10 0 
10 0 0 


Increase 
yit Cent. 


n 
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61 
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Account of the Quantities and declared Values of the principal Articles of British Produce and Manu¬ 
facture exported from tlie U. Kingdom direct to Austria (Ports on the Adriatic) in 1851. 


QuantitiM. 

I)<-clarrd 

Value. 

8.07*2 

46/J03 

£ 

31,166 

17.108 

20,879,158 

878,009 

4’.851,91*5 
9,4.54 
32,582 
2,622 

9 mi 
162,845 
9,211 

69..554 
10.742 

9,102 

54,787 

806,519 

9,685 

" 49,465 

8,628 
- 2,107 


2.’’.')99 


Quantities. 

Dei'lared 

Value. 

18,234 

55 

249 

£ 

2 ,5.58 
.5,945 
105 
1,0.58 

- 

9,710 

14,095 

22,685 

.582,928 

21,472 

5,956 

2,519 
5(11 
70,56.-> 

- 

812,0J2 


Itrass and copper in«nu£i(ctnirc8 • cwt. 
k’oal, cinders, and culm * • tons] 

ritton manufactures, entered by 
the > aid - - ♦ -yard* 

Cotton inanufacturw, hosiery, 
l.uc, and small >vnrca • - value 

Cotton twist and yarn • - lb*. 

FHh, herrings ■ • barreli 

Pilchard* . - - - hhd* 

/I.ndwares and cutlerv 
Iron and steel, wrought and un- 
♦rougltt - . . - 

Linen inanufbctures, entered by 
the yard' . - - - 

Linen manufactures, thread, 
tapes, and small wares • 


1 yat 


lbs. 


Machinery and mill worle (In 

■li lcling steam enuliies) - • value 


Oil.liQseetl . 

Silk imnufactuies - « . 

Sugar, refined - - . 

Tin unwrooght - - i 

Tin and pewter (wares, and tin 
idates - - . value] 

Vi cKillen manufactures, entered 
by the piece - - plcci 

Woollen manufactures, entered 
1^ the yard . . . yan 

Woollen manufactures, hoitiery, 
and small wares ... yah 
Woollen yarn - - -lb 

jAII other articles • • . vah 

Tout declarcxl value of Rriti4i pro 


Tlie f;rcat drawback under which Austria labours, is the situation of by far lUe 
larjrer portion of her provinces In the central parts of Europe ; and” separated from tlie 
^rcat markets for their produce, either by a wide tract of intervening country, or by 
lilgh mountain ridges, Austria is naturally an agricultural country ; and unless com¬ 
pelled by circumstances to devote a portion of her energies to manufactures, will, no 
doubt, continue such for a lengthened period: and hence, as the products of agricultural 
industry are at once heavy and bulky in proportion to their value, the advantage of 
opening improved channels of communication with other countries. In this respect, 
the free navigation of the Danube is of much importance, though a great deal more 
.stress has been laid upon it in tins country than it deserve*. The expense of carrying 
corn and timber from Hungary to the Black Sea, and tlience to the ports of Western 
Europe, will, we apprehend, always be found too heavy to admit of England or France 
ever supplying themselves, at least to any considerable extent, with the corn, flax, or 
timber of Hungary or Transylvania, The cost of conveying produce from the interior 
of the continent to the nearest shit>ping ports is a most important clement, which is too 
generally lost sight of in this country. To show its influence we may mention that,, 
on various occasions wliere wheat has sold at Lemberg, one of the principal markets of 
Galicia for 153. or 16s. a quarter; its price at Dantzic at the same time has been 40s. 
and upwards ; the difference being occasioned by the difticiilly and expense of con¬ 
veying corn down the Vistula, from Lemberg to Daiitzic. 

The Austrian government and people have long been alive to the many advantages 
that would result from opening a communication between Hungary and Fiuine, and 
other ports on the Adriatic. And notwithstanding the obstacles opposed by the inter¬ 
position of the Julian Alps, and other mountain ridges, an excellent road has been 
carried from Carlstadt to Fiume. ^till, however, the expenses of the carriage of bulky 
])rodvicts are too groat to make Ibis route sufficiently available ; and the advantage of 
further improving and cheapening the communication is too obvious to need being 
pointed out. 

Onr Vienna pound=1*235 lb. avoirdupois; hence the centner of 100 Vienna pounds=123*5 or 123 ^ lbs, 
avdinlupois. 

Tin* Austri.in florin of the standard of 20 to the Cologne mark, is almost exactly 2 shillings sterling. 

In tlie Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, the centner of 100 kilogrnnmes is still the veight used in levying 
tlie duty, tlie difference between lUO kilo^rainines=78*8 lbs of Austria being allowed. 

TRINITY HOfJSE. This society was incorporated by Henry VIII., in 1515, 
for the promotion of commerce and navigation by licensing and regulating pilots, and 
ordering and erecting beacons, lighthouses, buoys, &c. A similar society, for the like 
purposes, was afterwards established at Hull; and also another at Newcas le-upon-Tyne 
in 1.537 ; which 3 establishments, says Hakluyt, were in imitation of that founded by 
the Emperor Charles V* at Seville in Spain f who, observing the numerous shipwrecks 
in the voyages to and from the West Indies, occasioned by the ignorance of seamen, 
established, at the Casa de ContratacioHt lectures on navigation, and a pilot-major fi>r 
the examination of other pilots and mariners ; having also direct^ books to be 
published on that subject for the use of navigators. 

Henry VIIJ,, by his charter^ confirmed to the Deptford Trinity House Society all the 
ancient rights, privileges, &c. of the sliipmen and mariners of England, and their several 
possessions at Deptford, from which it is plain that the Society had existed long pre¬ 
viously, The corporation teas confirmed, in H 58, in the enjoyment of its privileges 
and possessions, by letters patent of the 1st James 11. by the name of the Master^ 
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Wardens and Assiftants of the Guild or Fraternity of the most glorious and undivided 
Trinity and of St. Clement’s, in the parish of Deptford Stroud, in the County of Kent. 
At first, tlie corporation appears to have consisted of seamen only ; but since the charter 
of James II., noblemen and gentlemen have been enrolled among its elder brethren. It 
is governed by 31 elder brothers, of whom 1 is master, 4 wardens, and 8 assistants : but 
the inferior members of the fraternity, named younger brethren, are not limited in point 
of number; every master or mate, expert in navigation, being admissible as such, 
llcsidcs the power of erecting light-houses, and other sea-marks, on the several coasts 
of the kingdom, for the security of navigation — (see Light-housks), — the master, 
wardens, assistants, and elder brethren are invested by charter with the following 
powers ; viz. the examination of the mathematical scholars of Christ’s Hospital; the 
appointment of pilots to conduct ships into and out of the Thames; the settling t^e 
several rates of pilotage; and the granting licences to poor seamen, not free of the city 
or past going to sea, to row on the river Thames for their support. They formerly, 
also, enjoyed several other powers, which have since fallen into disuse or been vested 
in other hands. To this company belongs the IJallast Office, for clearing and 
deepening the 'niames, by taking up a sufficient quantity of ballast for the supply 
of all ships that sail out of the river, for which they pay certain rates. — (See Uai.last. ) 
'Ihe corporation is authorised to receive voluntary subscriptions, benefactions, ^c. ; 
and to purchase, in mortmain, lands, tenements, &c. to the amount of 500/. per annum. 
'I'he ancient Hall of the Trinity House at Deptford, where the meetings of the brethren 
were formerly held, was pulled down long ago They now meet in an elegant building 
erected for the purj)ose in London, near the Tower. 

Trinity House Jlevenues, — The revenue under the management of the Trinity 
House arises from the dues payable to the corporation on account of light houses, 
buoyage and beaconage, and ballastage; and from the interest of money in the 
tunds, and the rent of freehold property. In 1852 the receipts and expenditure were 
ns under: — 

£ *. d. £ s. d. 

201,SV7 12 10 
122,417 19 lOJ 

- l.ig.lOO 12 HA 

19,176 13 3| 

11,147 11 3 

- 8,029 1 10? 

36.377 8 .34 
28,.301 14 3J 

■- 8.072 1 I 0 

. . 11,321 10 7i 

»» _.V_. 16(),8.3:, 19 .-ii 


Didiict i'on)n)I«i>ion on coUvetion 
Charffrs on mconnt of mHinfetittnce, &c.* - 

house revonue - « . 

and lUat^nutge -- grow. Amount of • 

UiHluct commission on collection * 

Charges . . - - • 

Nett buoyaitc and Ijeaconage revenue • 

BaHadiige — gross amount of - • 

l)(?tlu('t ch.Argea - . - . 

Kfnl (tf Land ami houses, dividends on account of funded vroperty 
&c., uil cliarges dediK ted ... 


Hitherto by ftir the greater portion of this large revenue has been expended on pen¬ 
sions to poor disabled seamen, and on the maintenance of their widows, orphans, &c. 
mid it is admitted that it has been both judiciously and economically administered. 
It is henceforth, however, under the provisions of the 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131., to 
form part of the “ Mercantile Marine Fund.” The act provides that payments now 
chargeable on the “fund” for pensions, &c., may be commuted. The expenses of 
light-houses, ballastage, and beaconage, arc also to be charged on the “fund,” and the 
rates of toll are to be revised and fixed by H. M. in council. Ulie ballastage rates under 
the Trpiity House, being a charge peculiar to the Thames, are to be made pccu- 
jiarly applicable to services performed for the safety and convenience of the shipping 
frequenting that river-(See Balt-ast.) 

TRIPANG, OR SEA SLUG {Bichc <h J/er), a species of fish of the genus Holu- 
thuria^ found chiefly on coral reefs in the Eastern seas, and highly esteemed in China, 
into which it is imported in large quantities. It is an urrseemly looking substance, of a 
dirty brown colour, hard, rigid, scarcely possessing any power of locomotion, or appear¬ 
ance of animation. Sometimes the slug is as much as 2 feet in length, and from 7 to 8 
inches in circumference. A span in length, and 2 or 3 inches in girth, is, however, the 
ordinary size. The quality and value of the fish, however, do not by any means depend 
upon its size, but upon properties in it neither obvious to nor discernible by those who 
liavc not been ffeng and extensively engaged in the trade. In shallow water the animal 
is taken out by the hand, but in deeper water it is sometimes speared. When taken it 
is gutted, dried in the sun, and smoked over a wood fire; this being the only preparation 
it receives. 


* This sum includes 21,C30/. 18^. expended on account of new works; 5,410/. 9s. lid. for interest 
paid on monies borrowed to complete the purchase of certain lights; 19,127/. 12s. 9d. repairs, coals, 
Stores, wages to engineers of the yachts required for conducting the light and buoyage service, and 
salary to superintendent and storekeeper at the wharf at Ulackwall, and rates, taxes, repairs, &c. on the 
establishmenl at that place. 
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The fishery is carried on from the western shores of New Guinea, and the southern shores of Atis^ 
trnlia, to Ceylon Incluslre. Indeed, within the last few years It has boon successfully prosecuted on tin* 
glmres of the Mauritius. The whole produce goes to China. In the market of Macas.snr, the great 
staple of this fishery, not less than thirty varieties are distinguished, varying in price from !i Spanish 
dollars a picul (133^ lbs.) to 14 times that price, each variety being distinguished by well-known names ! 
The quantity of tripang sent anniwlly to China from Macassar is about 7,000 piculs, or 8.333 cwt.; tho 
price usually varying trom 8 dollars a picul to 110 and 115, according to quality. — (Crnw/urd’s 
Archipelago, vol. 111. p. 441.) There is also a considerable export of tripang from Manilla to Canton. 

Ilcsides tripang, Jish-niaws and sharks' Jins are exported to China from every maritime country of 
India. 

TllOY WEIGHT, one of the nio.st ancient of the tlifTercnt kinds used in Britain. 
7'he pound Englisli Troy contains 12 ounces, or 5,7GO grains. It is used in the weighing 
of gold, silver, and jewels ; the compounding of medicines ; in experiments in natural 
philosophy ; in comparing dilTcrcnt weights with each other ; and is now (by 5 Geo. 4. 
c. 74.) made the standard of weight. 

Troy Weight, Scotch, was established by James VI. in the year 1618, who enacted that only one weight 
shouUl be used in Scotland, viz. the French Troy stone of 16 pounds, .and 16 ounces to the pound. Tlic 
pound contains 7,609 grains, and is equal to 17 oz. 6dr. avoirdupois. The cwt. or 112 lbs. avoirdupois, con¬ 
tains only 103 lbs. 24 oz.of this weight, though generally reckoned equal to 104 lbs. This weight is very 
nearly i<lentical with that formerly used at Paris and Amsterdam ; and is generally known by’tho nanu* 
of Dutch weight. Though prohibited by the articles of Union, it has been used inmost parts of Scotland 

in weighing iron, hemp, flax, and other Dutch and Baltic goods, meal, butcher’s meat, lead, &c_(Suo 

Weights and Measures.) 

TRUCK SYSTEM, a name given to a practice that has prevailed, particularly in 
tlic mining and manufacturing districts, of paying the wages of workmen in goodsinstead 
of money. The plan has been, for the masters to establish warehouses or shops; and 
Ihc workmen in their employment have cither got their wages accounted for to them by 
supplies of goods from such depots, without receiving any money ; or they have got the 
money, with a tacit or express understanding that they were to resort to the warehouses 
or shops of their master for such articles as they were furnished with. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Truck System. — A great deal of contradictory 
evidence has been given, and very opposite opinions have been held, as to the practical 
ojicration and real edect of this system on the workmen. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
seeing that every thing depends on the mode in which it is administered, and that it may 
he either highly advantageous or highly injurious to the labourer. If a manufacturer ot 
character cstaldish a .shop supplied with the principal articles required for the use of the 
workmen in his employment, and give them free liberty to resort to it or not as they 
jilease, it can, at all events, do them no harm, and will, most likely, render them mate¬ 
rial service. I’he manufacturer, having the command of capital, may, in general, lay in 
Ills goods to greater advantage than they can be laid in by the greater number of retail 
trade.smcn in moderate-sized towns ; and not being dependent on the profits of his .shop 
for support, he is, even though he had no advantage in their purchase, able to sell his 
goods at a cheaper rate than they can be afforded by the majority of shopkccjicrs. Some 
time,s, also, a factory is established in a district where shops either do not exist at all, or 
arc very deficient; and in such cases the master consults the interest and convenience 
of those dependent on liim when he provides a supply of the principal articles required 
for their subsi.stcncc. It is easy, therefore, to sec that the keeping of shops by masters 
f)r tlie use of their workmen may be very beneficial to the latter. But to insure 
its being so, it is indispensable that the masters should be above taking an advantage 
when it is within their reach, and that their conduct towards the workmen .should not 
he in any degree influenced by the circumstance of the latter dealing or not dealing with 
their .shops. 

Such disinterestedness is, however, a great deal more than could he rationally expected 
from the generality of men ; and hence, though many instances may be specified in wbicli 
the truck system was advantageous to the workmen, those of a contrary description were 
unfortunately, far more numerous. It is obvious, indeed, that a practice of this sort 
alfords very great facilities for fraudulent dealings. Under the old law, a manufacturer 
Mdio had a shop, had means, .supposing he were inclined to use them, not pos.so.ssed by 
any ordinary .shojikeepor as respects his customers, for forcing upon his workmen inferior 
goods at an exorbitant price. They are at first .supplied on liberal terms, and are readily 
accommodated with goods in anticipation of wages, till they get considerably into tiebt. 
The pernicious influence of this deceitful system then begins fully to disclose itself. 
The workmen cease to be free agents; they arc compelled to take such goods and at 
such prices as the master pleases ; for, were they to attempt to emancipate themselves 
from tins'state of thraldom by leaving their employment, they would be exposed to the 
risk of prosecution and imprisonment for the debts they had incurred. It is not easy to 
imagine the extent to which these facilities for defrauding the labouring class were taken 
advantage of in various districts of the country. In many instances, indeed, the profits 
made by the shops exceeded those made by the business to which they were contingent; 
and thousands of workmen, whose wages were nominally 30s. a week, did not really 
receive, owing to the bad quality and high price of the goods supplied to them, more 
than 20s., and often not so much. 
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Abolition of the Truck System. — A system of doaling with the labouring classes, so 
very susceptible of abuse, and which, in point of fact, was very extensively abused, was 
loudly and justly complained of. A bill was in consequence introduced for its siqjpres- 
sion by Mr. Littleton (now Lord Hatherton), which, after a great deal of opposition 
and discussion, was passed into a law, 1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 32. — ( See abstract subjoined. ) 

Tliose who opposed this act did so on two grounds ; — 1st, that it was improper to 
interfere at all in a matter of this sort; and, 2d, that the interference would not be 
cflbctive. The first of these objections does not appear entitled to any weight. In sup¬ 
pressing the truck system, the legislature did nothing that could in anywise regulate or 
fetter the fair employment of capital: it interfered merely to put down abuse; to carry, 
in fact, the contract of wages into full effect, by preventing the workman from being 
defrauded of a portion of the wages he had stipulated for. Tlie presumption no doubt 
is, in questions between workmen and their employees, that government had better abstain 
from all interference, and leave it to the parties to adjust their disputes on the principle 
of mutual interest and compromised advantage. Still, however, ibis is merely a presump¬ 
tion ; and must not be viewed as an ab-solutc rule. Instances have repeatedly occurred 
where the interference of the legislature to prevent or suppress abuse, on occasions of the 
sort now alluded to, has been imperiously required, and been highly advantageous. 'Ihose 
who claim its Interposition are, indeed, hound to show clearly that it is called for to 
obviate some gross abuse, or that it will materially redound to the public advantage; 
and this, we think, was done in the complctest manner, by the opponents of the truck 
system. Regard for the interests of the more respectable part of the masters, as well 
as for those of the workmen, required its abolition ; for, while it continued, those who 
despised taking an advantage of their dependants were less favourably situated than 
those who did. It is ludicrous, therefore, in a case of this sort, to set up a cuckoo cry 
about the “freedom of industry.” The good incident to the truck system was in prac¬ 
tice found to he vastly overbalanced by the abuses that grew out of it; and as these 
could not, under the existing law of debtor and creditor, be separately destroyed, the 
legislature did right in attempting to suppress it altogether. 

It was said, indeed, that this would be found to be impracticable ; and the manu¬ 
facturers would enter underhand into partnerships with the keepers of shops, and that the 
system would really be continued, in another and, perhaps, more objectionable form. 
This anticipation has, we believe, been in .some degree realised ; but the system has not¬ 
withstanding been in many places abandoned, and is nowhere practised to any thing 
like the extent to which it was carried previously to the passing of Lord Hatherton’s net. 
It will not, however, be completely rooted out, till all small debts, however they originate, 
be put beyond the pale of the law. We have already vindicated the expediency of this 
measure on other grounds — (sec Cuedit) ; and the influence it would have in effectually 
destroying whatever is most pernicious in the truck system, is a weighty additional 
recommendation in its favour. Were all right of action upon debts for less than 50l. 
or 100/. taken away, no master would think of acquiring a control over the free agency 
of his workmen, by getting them in debt to him; and no workman would, under^’such 
circumstances, submit to be directed in his choice of shops or goods. The case of the 
Scotch colliers affords acurious illu-stratlon of what is now stated. Ilown to 1775, these 
persons were really adscripti plebo!, or prandial slaves; that is, they and their descendants 
were bound to perpetual service at the works to which they belonged, — a ri^htto their 
labour being acquired by any new proprietor to whom the works were sold 1 I’lie 
1,5 Geo. 3. c. 28. was passed for the emancipation of the colliers from this state of 
bondage. It, however, fiiled of practically accomplishing its object; for the masters 
speedily contrived, by making them advances in anticipation of their wages, to retain 
them as completely as ever under their control 1 To obviate this abuse, the 39 Geo. 3. 
c. 56. was passed; which most properly took from the masters all title to pursue the 
colliers for loans, unless advanced for the support of the collier and his family during 
sickness. This act had the desired effect; and the colliers have since been as free as any 
other class of labourers. — (See edition of the Wealth of Nations by the author of this 
work, p. 172.) In fact, were small debts put beyond the pale of the law, it would not 
be necessary to interfere directly with the truck system; for it would not then be 
possible to pervert it to any very injurious purpose. 

llie following are the principal clauses in the act 1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 37., entitled, “ An 
Act to prohibit the Payment in certain Trades, of Wages in Goods, or otherwise than 
in the Current Coin of the Realm —• 


1. In All contracts here.ifter to be mnde for the hlrtna of any 
artlflcer in any of the tra«les herein after enwmerete^ or for 
the performance by any artificer of any iabour in any of the 
said Uades. the waites of such artificer shall l>e made payable 
only in the current coin of this realm, and not otherwise; any 
contract to the contrary beittK illegal, null, and void. 

, a. If such contract contain any stifuilatiom as to tliemanner 
»" which the wages shall be eapended, it is void. 

.1. Wages must be paid to the workman in coin only. Pay. 
meut in goods illegal and void. 


• «riinccrs may recovery 


com. • - 

“‘'•’on hj^Bht forwagea, no8et,mfrKhalH« allowed 
heiT^mVJd'*^ the employer, or by any shop in which 

n .®i »ny action or suit in equity 

agaiiMt his artificer, for goo<ls supplic<l to him on account 
or supplied by any shop in which he has an inter- 

7. If the artificer, or his wife or children, become cliargeatile 
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to the pitrKh, the oTer>*eer» may recover any earned 

within tile 3 preceiUng months, and not paid in cash. 

8. Nothinj; In thi* act U to invalidate the naytnent of vtages 
In bank notes or drafts on any tjankers within 15 miles, if ar¬ 
tificer consent*. . r.u . , u . 

y. Any employer of any artificer in any of the trades herein¬ 
after enumerated, who ahHll, hy himself or by the agency of 
any other p^rsim, directly or indirectly enter into nnv contrart, 
or make anv payment hereby d« lare<l illeg.al, shall for the first 
offi*nce forfeit a sum not exc»-edinj{ ]()/. nor lens than .5/., and 
for the second offence any sum not exceeding 2i)/. nor less than 
10/., and for a third olfetu-e he shall he niiilty of a misdeinc.in- 
our, .md he punished bv fine only, at thediserction of the court, 
ho that the fines shall not In any case exceed 10 7. 

10. Offences shall be inquirtHl of .\ud lines recoverid hefo o 
2 justices, and the amount of the (iui>« shall he in thedisere- 
tio’i of such justlc.*s, or in cases of iriisdemeanour, of the court 
lii'fore which the offence may be tried ; and in c.ise of .nsecond 
ollcncc, it shall be siifiicicnf evidence of the previous eonviulon, 
if i certificate, simied liv the olficer having the custody of the 
rc'-ord, lie pi oducctl, staling in a compendiou, form the general 
11 itiire of ine offence. Hut a s.-cond or third olfenee shall only 
lie punished as a hrst or second otfence. If coiiiniittetl within 
lit days after the prior convKfi<iii ; and a fouithor anv sub 
scipieiit offence shall he punished ns a third olTence. Jlut no 
sc<'oiid or third offence shall he prosecuted .aller more lh.sn 2 
yi‘irs from the commission of the next proct diiifr offence. 

11. ./ustices may comiiel the attendance of witnesses, on the 
rcipiest of the p.irtitts. I’enaltv for non-.ittcndance without ex- 
ni-ip, an<l after proof of due service of summons at the ususl 
plas-e of abode for such persons, 2 I hours at the least liefore 
file time ajipoirifed for appear-ance, a rominitinent to some 
pu.on Milhin the jurisdiction of tlie justices, without bad or 
in iinpn/e, for not excecdinir 14 d.ays, or until suih i>ersoi\ 
sli ill suliiini to be < xamined. 

.Section from 12. to 18. inclusive, regulate proceedings. 

1Ai t Old V to apply to the follow injt tr.ades —IVl.-jkinji, enst- 
luft, converting, or iilannf.ictnving of iron or steel, or .any parts, 
|ir iiH lies, or processes then'of; working any mines of eo.d, 
ironstone, limestoiir-, salt rock; or working or gelting stone, 
slate, or clay : or makinp or preparing s.ilf, hiuks, tiles, or 
qiii'riii,; or in.iking or mamif.ictunng any kinds of n.iils, 
cliaiiis, rivets, anvils, iVc., keys, A:< ., or any other aiticles or 

h. inl wai es m.ide of iron or steel, or of non and steel comluned, 
or of .mv t'lated ariulesof cutlerv, or of any gootU or w.ires 
ni.ule of brass, tin, lead, iiewter, or other met si, or of .iiiv 

i. ijiinned gooils or wire, whatsoever; or ni.iking, spinning, 
tin owing, doubling, winding, wi living, combing, knitting, 
hlisu lung, (Ueltig, inmting, or ti'hcrwise ptep.iruig any kinds 
ol woollen, cvoiste.l, virn, stufi', kei-sey, hnen, fiiul m, < |o|b, 
MMge, uitton, leatlief, fnr, hemp, flax, mohair, or silk inanu- 
f u Hires M h.itsoevcr, or .iny m imif.n tnies whatsocser m.ulc of 
the said list mentioned materials, whether the sene he or he 
not ini\ed one with another ; or making or ollr rwi.e prep.ir- 
iiig, ornamenting, or finishing anv glass, poria lain, c Inna, or 
i> n-th(*’iw.iru wlnitsoever, or anv pans, hramhe., or jiroccsses 
theieof, or .my materials used hi .any of sui-li last mentioned 


Irnde*; or making or prcpartriK of bone, fhreaul, silk, or cotton 
lace, or of lace mrtle of any mixed material*. 

VO. Not to extend to any domestio servant, or servant in 
hnsb.xridry. 

21. No one cngag«d in any of the trades or occupations enu¬ 
merated. or his father, son, or brother, shall act as a justice. 

22. Tount^ magistrates to act m cases where those of towns 
are distpialified as aliove. 

23. Not to prevent anv employer from supplying or contract¬ 
ing to supply to any artificer any medicine or ineiUc'.-il attend¬ 
ance, or any fuel, or any materials, tools, or Implements to be 
by Kiu-U artificer employed in his trade or occupation, if such 
artificers he emploved in mining, nr any hay, corn, or other 
provender to be consumed by any liorse or other lieast of burden 
employed l»v afiy such artifii er in bis trade and occupation ; 
nor from tiemisfng to any artificer employed in any of the 
trades or occupations eniuneratod the whole or any part of 
any tenement at anv rent nor from siipjilying nr contracting 
to supply to .any hiich artifiter any victuals dressed or prcparetl 
iinil. r tile roof of .iny siu h employer, and there consuiiiOil hy 
su< ll artificer ; nor I'roin imkmg or i-onfractiiig to make any 
deilucilon from the wages of any artificer for .any such lent, or 
medicine or medic.il attentlance, or fuel, materials, tools, im¬ 
plements, hay. corn, or provender, or such victuals, or for any 
money ntivaiiced to each irliliccr for any such piirpo e ; hut 
such "deduction shall not exceed the true vnlue of such fuel, 
materials, f.iols, iniidcments, hay, corn, and provender, and 
■shall not he in any c.ase made from the w.sces of >.ucti artiucer 
unle.ss tile agreement for such deduction shall be in writing 
and signed bv such artificer. 

24. Not to prevent any such employer ftnm advancing to any 
siich artifici-r any iiionev to ho by him rontnhiitisr to any 
frieinlly society or bink fir s.ivlngs, or for his relief m sick¬ 
ness, or for the eilvic ttioii of any"child of such !irtiliccr. nor 
from deducting or .■onfr.icting to dfHluct any money from the 
w.iges of sueli artificers for the ediicati>'n of any such child, 
)»rovidi’d the ngreement for such ilcduction sh.all be m writing 
.nul signed hv sii< b .artifii er. 

2'>. Woikmen, laliouicrs, and other persons in any manner 
eng.agi d in any enn>lovmint or ojierafion, in or about ihj 
scveial trades and o< cup.itions aforesaiil, sh.all be tlecnieil 
“ .irtifieers;.and all misters, h.nlifrs, foiemen, tnanigers, 
rleiks, ind other persons engaged in the hiring, employment, 
or superintendence of the lihour of any such .artificers s'lnill he 
dcenii.ai to be “ employers . ” and any money or other thing h.ad 
or conti.ictcd to lie jmid, or given as a remuneration for any 
haboiir <lone or to be done, whether within a certain time or to 
a cert iin amount, or for a time or an .imount uneert.iin, sh.ill 
be deemed to be the “ wages ’ of such labour ; and any agree¬ 
ment, uiiderst intling, tlcvu e, coiitriv.ince, collusion,or arrange¬ 
ment wliaisoever on the subject of w.ages, whether wiitten or 
or ll. w hether direct or indireei, to which the einployrr and ,ar- 
tifi<*er ar«‘ parties, or are assenting, or l»y which they .are mu¬ 
tually hound to e.ach other, or whtweby either of tnein shall 
have ciulcavoiiretl to impose an ohhg.ation on the otlier of 
them, shall he deemed a “ contract.” 


TRUFFLES, a .sort of vegetable production,like amiishroonn, formed under p^roiind. 
A few have been found in Ntuthauiptonsbirc ; they are pretty abundant in Italy, the 
south of Fh-ance, and several other countries. They are reckoned a great delicacy. The 

р, //cs (lu truff'es cVJiKjmdcinc are highly esteemed, and are sent as presents to very distant 
jil.'ices. — ( Tice.s s Ctjclupaulin. ) 

TUNIS, the capital of the regency of tlic .same name, on the northern coast of 
Afiica, tlie Uoletta fort bt'ing in hit. 4H' 30" N., Ion. 2.5' 4.5" E. 'ITie bay of 
'runis is somewliut in the form of a horse.shoe. Its western extremity, Capo Carthago, 
is situated jihoiit 4 mile.s N. Fh from tlie (loletta ; and its eastern exti'cmity. Cape 
/iifrau, bears from Cape Carthage F.. by S., distant about 13 miles. The bay is about 
16’ miles deep, and lias good anchorage all over, in from 10 to 4 fathoms water. It is 

с. vposed to tlie N. and N. Is. gales; but they seldom occa.sion any damage. Tunis lie.s 

on the west sitle of the hay, being separated from it by a large lagoon, having, where 
deepest, about 7 feet water. 'J’hc port is at tlic Goletta, or channel, passing through 
the narrow belt of land separating tlie lagoon from the sea; the entrance to it is by a 
canal, in which there is at all times 1.5 feet water ; and ships may use it on paying a fee 
of 3 dollars a day. It is not, however, much resorted to ; all vc.ssels of considerable 
burden loading and unloading from their moorings in the bay, by means of lighters. 
I'he population of Tunis has been variously estimated ; and may probably amount to 
100,000, being the most populous of any African city after Cairo. The streets are 
narrow, unpaved, and filthy. The buildings, though of stone, are mean and poor ; and 
the inliabitants present the picture of poverty and oppression. There is a fort at the 
Coletta, of considerable strength. • 

Trade —Notwithstanding the various drawbacks arising out of the nature of the government, and 
the ignorance and prejudices of the people, commerce and industry arc in a more advanced state in 
ruins th.m in any other part of Northern Africa, Kgypt excepted. Though subject to droiiglits, the 
Climate Is, on tlie whole, excellent. The soil still preserves that exuberant fertility for which it was 
.iainous in antiquity. 

Non quicquid Tdbycis tcrit 

Fervens area mos.sibus- (Sencc. m Thyest.) 

. It seldom receives any other manure than that of sometimes burning the weeds and stubble ; and yet, 
*’1 ^^spito of Its slovenly culture, the crops are luxuriant ; and then'* is gtmcraliy a considerable excess 
of wheat and barley for exportation. Corn is principally shipped at IMscrta, aljout 50 miles W. of 
1 urns. Olive oil is one of the principal articles of export. It is of various cpuilities ; some good, and 
some very indifferent. Susa is saiti to bo the best place for its shipment. Soap of an excellent quality 
li! manufactured in the regency. It may be had either soft or in wedges. The soft is made ol 

Danila and pure oil, and is much esteemed. The hani soap is made froln the lees of oil, ai/d is reckoaed 
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very strong. The principal soap-works arc at Susa. Littlo, however, is prepared on a ‘.peculativ-e 
antJripation of a demand for exportation ; but any quantity may be luid by contracting for It a few 
months before the period when it is wanted. A sort of woollen scull-cajis are largely exjiojted. 'J'hey 
arc ill extensive demand all over the Levant, and are nowhere made in such ])erlection as here. 
Ivory and gold dust, hides, w'ax, morocco leather, sponge, barilla, coral, dates, o.strich feathers, See. are 
among the articles of export. » 

The Imports from Knrope consist of woollens, coarse German and Irish linens, cotton stuffs, hard¬ 
ware, sugar, coffee, spices, tin plates, lead, alum, dye stuffs, wine, silk, Sjianish wool, &c. 'Ihere is 
very little direct trade between Tunis and England ; but a good deal is indirectly carried on, through 
the intervention of Malta and Gibraltar. l^Iarseilles has probably thii largest share of the trade with 
the regency. In 1830, there entered the different ports of Tunis 194 ships, of the burden of 20,747 tons, 
exclusive of those tmgaged in tire tiade* with the otlier African states and Turkey. 

„ Exclusive of the trade by sea, a considerable trade is carried on between Tunis and the interior of 
Africa, by moans of caravans. These import slaves, gold dust, ivory, featliers, drugs, &c. They carry 
biick cotton stuffs, linens, hardware, spices, cochineal, &c. 

Naval and military stores imported into Tunis pay no duty- Other articles pay a duty of 3 per cent. 
ad valorem on a rated tariff. Obstructions arising out of monopolies, &c. are occasionally tin own in 
the way of exportation ; and in general it is necessary, before proceeding to ship, to obtain a tiskert/, 
or licence to that effect, from the bey. That, however, may be, for the most jiart, procured without 
much difHculty. 

Mon«t/. — Arcounis aro kept in pl.islresof 1(1 rarohas or 52 
osporg.- The )>i.i!>tre is worth alxnii 1*. I«(- sterlinK. '1 he iisjicr 
ig an imaKinarv inoncw. 't he value of foreign eoins dci>enils 
on the stale of ine exchanfte. 

— GoUl, sitver, anti poarN are weighetl by the ounce 
of S nietioiiU; IG of these ounces make the J'unis pounil 
7,77.1*5 Kng. grs. Tlie jirincipal rominercial \veif»ht is the 
cantaro, containing UK) llis , or rottoli, being e<]uivalent to 
111•05 Ihs. avoiril., or .5U-.1(i kilo^. 

JUtaturtM — 'fhe ptinclpal ctirn measure is the cafi/, divided 
Into IGwhlhas; and the wlnba into 12!>ahas. One cati/= 

14A Iin|terial hushelg. 

The wine measure is the millcroUe of Marseilles* 11*1 
Imp. g'allom, or b4-.'53 litres. It ts dividid into Gi miU'es. 

Ruins of Carthage. — The famous city of Carthage, one of the greatest emporiums 
of the ancient world, long the mistress of the sea, and tlie most formidable enemy of 
Rome, was situated near the cape which still bears her name, about 10 miles N. E. from 
Tunis. Such, however, have been the alterations on the coast, that the port of the 
city, within whose ample expanse whole navies used to ride, is now wholly filled up : 
antiquaries differ as to its situation; and the sea lias in some places recedeil from 2 to 3 
miles from tlie ruins of the buildings by which it was formerly skirted. Tlie common 
sewers are still in a very perfect state, as arc several cisterns, public reservoirs, and 
other remains of that sort, with the fragment of a noble aqueduct that supplied the 
city with water. Rut besides these and a very few J*unic inscriptions that have been 
dug up, there is nothing left to attest the ancient grandeur and magnificenoc of the 
city, or to identify it with the illustrious people by whom it was founded and occupied 
till its destruction by Scipio Nasica. There are no temples, no triumphal arches, no 
granite columns or obelisks covered with IMia'iiician characters, and no ancient enta¬ 
blatures. These have all fallen a sacrifice to hostile attacks, or to the destroying hand 
of time. 

Nunc passim, vlx reliquias, vlx noinina servans, 

Obruitur, propriis non ugnoscenda ruinis. 

Such mutilated fragments of buildings as still remain are evidently the work of 
a later age; of tho.se Avho occupied the city between the period when a colony w'as sent 
to it by Augustus, and its final subversion by the Saracens in the 7th century. 

TURRITH, OR TU RRETH, the cortical part of the root of a species of Convolvulus, 
brought from different parts of the East Indies. It is a longish root about the thick¬ 
ness of the finger, rcsinou.s, heavy, of a brownish hue without and whitish within. It is 
imported cloven in the middle, lengthwise, and the heart or woody matter taken out 
The best is ponderous, not wrinkled, easy to break, and discovers to the eye a large 
quantity of resinous matter. At first it makes an impression of sweetness on the ta^tc ; 
but, when chewed for .some time, betrays a nauseous acrimony. It is used in medicine, 
but only to a small extent. — (Leicis's Mat Med.') 

Tukbith (Minehai,), the name given by chemists to the subsulphate of mercury. ^ 
TURBOT {l*teuronectes maximus), a well-known and highly esteemed species of fish. 
Very considerable quantities of turbot arc now taken on various parts of our coasts, from 
the Orkneys to the Land’s End, yet a preference is given in the London markets to those 
caught by the Dutch, llie latter are said to have sometimes drawn as much as 80,000/. 
in a single year, for turbots sold in London. 

Fresh turbots, however taken, or in whatever ship imported, may. be im])orted free of 
duty.—(See Fish.) 

TURMERIC, the root of the Curcuma longa. It is externally greyish, and internally 
of a deep lively yellow or saffron colour; very hard; and not unlike, either in figure 
or size, to ginger. That should be preferred which is large, new, resinous, difficult to 
l>Tcak, and lieavy. It is imported from Bengal, Java, China, &c. Small quantities of it 
have also been grown in England. It lias a somewhat aromatic, and not very agreeable 
smell; and a bitterish, slightly acrid, but rather warm taste. It used to be in con- 


The prtnr{)ial oil mea-iure Is the metal or mettnr = .5*125 
■wine gallon!., or ly-.'59 litros ; l>iit it Is of diHercnt dimensions 
m dilltrent |».irts of the country ; and Is larger at Susa, 
whence most of the oil is cxporte<l, than at Tunis. 

'I'lie jnc, or prin.'ipai long measure, is of 3 sorts ; via. 
the jilc woollen measure = 2G*.5 Kng. inches j the iiic bilic 
measure = 21 S do. ; and the pie limn measure = IS-fi do. 

For further ii.irilculars, see that cli.ipterof Shaw's Trax'el$ 
in lUtihan/, iSr. (one of the most learned ami excellent works 
of the kind in the English l.mguage), that treat* of the king¬ 
dom of Tunit; MuLjeiU's Acenuxt n)’Timis, passim; Jaihsoii's 
Coittmeice the MediUrraneun, pp. 55—90.; KeUi/’s Cum- 
bttt, ifC. 
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siderable estimation as a medicine; and is extensively nsed in India for culinary pur- 
jjoses, entering into the composition of curry powder and other articles: in Europe, it 
is only used as a dye. It yields a beautiful bright yellow colour; which, however, is 
extremely fugitive, and no means have hitherto hcen discovered of fixing it. It is 
sometimes employed to heighten the yellows made with weld, and to give an orange 
tint to scarlet ; bnt the shade imparted by the turmeric soon disappears.— ( 

Mot. Med. ; Bancroft on Colours, vol. i. p. 276.) 

duties on tnnncric. after beinp reduced in 1R42, were wholly repealed in 1845. The imports, 
have been very largely augmented within the last 3 years, amounted in 1852 to 1252 tons ; the re- 
( xporls during the same year being Gs3 tons. The price of turmeric in London in October, 1863, 
varied from Ga'. to 14s. per cwt. The Madras brings the lowest, and the Chinese the highest price. 

TUllPEN riNlO (Ger. Turpantin i Fr. Terebvnthijie \ It. 'Frementina ; Rus. Ski^ 
fiidar ; Pol. Terpvntijnn^. There are several species of turpentine, but all of them 
possess the .same general and chemical properties. 

1. Common Tuipevtine, is a resinous juice which exudes from the Scotch fir or wild 
])ine ( Pinus si/he.stris). Tlie trees which arc-most exposed to the sun, and have the 
thickest barks, yield it in the greatest abundance. Tliey begin to produce it when about 
40 years old. Tlie bark of the tree is wounded and the turpentine flows out in drops, 
which fall into a hole, or sort of cup, previously dug at the foot of the tree, holding 
about 1^ pint. It is purified by being exposed to liquefy in the sun’s rays, in barrels 
perforated in the bottom, through which it filters. In the U. States, tlie collection of 
turpentine Is confided clilefly to negroes, each of whom has the charge o^from 3,000 to 
4,0iX) trees. Tfie process lasts all the year, although the incisions arc not made in the trees 
till the middle of Mareli, and the flow of the turpentine generally ceases abouj; the end 
of October. The boxes arc emptied 5 or 6 times during the year ; and it is estimated 
that 250 boxes will produce a barrel weighing 320 lbs. Turpentine has a .strong, some¬ 
what fragrant odour, and a bitter, disagreeable taste ; its consi.stence is greater than that 
of honey ; its colour dirty yellow ; and it is more opaque than the other sorts. We im¬ 
port it almost entirely from the U. States. 

2. Venice Turpentine, is the produce of the larch (^Pinus Larix'). It is obtained by 
boring a hole into the heart of the tree about 2 feet from the ground, and fitting into it 
a small tube through which the turpentine flows into vessels prepared for its reception. 
It is purified by straining through cloth.s, or hair sieves. It is more fluid, having the 
consistence of new honey, a yellowish colour, and is less unpleasant to the smell and taste, 
than the common turpentine. Genuine Venetian turpentine is principally obtained from 
the forests of llaye, in Frovence; but much of that to be found in the shops comes from 
America, and is, perhaps, obtained from a diflerent species of fir. 

3. Canadian Balsam, or 'Turpentine, is obtained from incisions In the bark of the 
Pinus Balsamca, a native of the coldest regions of North America. It is imported in 
casks, each containing about 1 cwt. It has a strong, not disagreeable odour, and a 
bitterish taste ; is transparent, whitish, and has the consistence of copaiva balsam. — 
(Sec Balsam.) 

4. Chian, or Cyprus Turpentine, is obtained from the Pistacia Terebinthus, a native 
of the north of Africa and the south of Europe, and cultivated in Chios and Cyprus. 
It flows out of incisions made in the bark of the tree in the month of July ; and is sub¬ 
sequently strained and purified. It lias a fragrant odour, a moderately warm taste, 
devoid of acrimony or bitterness, and a white or very pale yellow colour ; it is about as 
consistent as thick honey, is clear, transparent, and tenacious. From its comparative high 
price, Chian turpentine is seldom procured genuine, being for the mo.st part adulterated 
either with Venetian or common turpentine. The difFcrent species of turpentine may be 
dissolved in rectified spirit, or pure alcohol; and, by distillation, they all give similar 
oils, which, from their being distilled (and not from any resemblance to alcohol, or spirits 
properly so called), are vulgarly termed spirit of turpentine. If the distillation he per- 
foMned with water, the produce is an essential oil, the common spirit of turpentine ; and 
if the distillation be carried on in a retort, without water, the product is more volatile 
and pungent, — a concentrated oil, as it were, — and is called the ethereal spirit of tur¬ 
pentine. The residuum that is left, in both cases, is a brownish resinous mass, brittle, 
capable of being melted, highly inflammable, insoluble in water, but mixing freely with 
oils : it is the common rosin of commerce. —(Lift, of Entert. Knowledge, Vegetable Sub» 
stances ; Thornson's Dispensatory .) 

In 18.52 the imports and exports of common turpentine were respectively 481,016, and 729 cwts. It is 
entirely imported from the U. States. 

turpentine, oil of (Ger. Terpentindl; Fr. Eau de raze, Huile de tereben- 
thine; It. Acqiia di rasa Sp. Aguarras'), the essential oil drawn from turpentine by 
distillation. There are two sorts of this oil: the best, red ; and the second, white. It 
rs very extensively used by bouse painters, and in the manufacture of varnish, &c. The 
distillers have been charged with using it in the preparation of gin. Oil of turpentine 
is very often adulterated. 
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TURQUOISE. — TYRE. 


TURQUOISE (Gcr. TUrhiss; Er. Turquoise; It. Turchina; Sp. Turqu€sa\ a 
precious stone in considerable estimation. Its colour, which is its principal recommend¬ 
ation, is a beautilul celestial blue, which migrates into pale blue, and is .sometimes tinged 
M'ith green. Specific giavity, .‘i-127. It is destitute of lustre, opaque, and does not 
admit of a very high polish. It is much worn in necklaces, and every part of ornamental 
jewellery, from the size of a pin’s head to that of an almond : it contrasts beautifully with 
brilliants, or pearls, set in fine gold, and appears to most advantage when cut spheroidal. 
—(A/dtce on Diamonds^ 2d cd. p. 129.) 

Ileal turquoises are exclusively furiiisbed by Pfirsi.T. The mines whence they are obtained are situated 
near Nishaporo. They are tlie propel ty of the Crown, and arc farmed to tlie highest bidder. 'J’liey iiring 
a rent of from 2,000/. to 2,700/. a year- {Fraser's Travels on the Shores of the Caspian, jip. 343—347.) 

TUTENAG, the name given in commercial language to the zinc or spelter of China. 

■—(See Zinc.) This commodity used to be smuggled froin China (the exportation of 
unwrought metals from that empire being prohibited) to Ilindostan, the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, and neighbouring countries, to the amount, it is supposed, of about .'50,000 cwt. 
a year. Tn 1820, the Ihitlsh free traders introduced German spelter or zinc for the 
fiist time into the Indian market. In 182G, the importation of tutenag from China 
into Calcutta ceased : and it lias now been totally superseded throughout India by 
spelter. Of tliis latter commodity there were exported from Great Britain, in 1850, to 
the Ea.st India Company’.', territories and Ceylon, n,G28cvvts. besides the quantities 
furnished by Ilamlmrgh, Uoiterdain, Antwerp, and other continental ports. 

TYRE, tluf principal city of RlKcnicia, and the most celebrated emporium of the 
ancient world. Tliis famous city was situated on the S. E. coast of the Mediterranean, 
where the inconsiderable town of Tsour now stands, in lat. SA-" 17' N., Ion. 14' 
85" E. The trade that is at present carried on at 'I'sour is too trifling to deserve 
notice; but as this wmk is intended to give .some account, however imperfect, of the 
1 evolutions in the channels of commercial enterprise, we may, jicrhaps, he exeused for 
submitting a few statements with respect to the eommeree carried on by so leiiowned 
a ])eo]>le as the Tyrians. 

Tyre was founded by a colony from Sldon, the most ancient of the Plioenieian cities. 
The date of this event is not certainly known, but Larelier supposes it to have been 
],C90 years before the Christian lera.— {Chronohnjie d'JIvrodote, cap. ii. p. 181.) It is 
singular, that while Homer mentions Sidon, lie takes no notice of 'I’yre, whose glory 
speedily eclip.scd that of the mother city ; but this is no conclusive jiroof that the latter 
was not then a considerable emporium. The projilicts Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
who flourished from 700 to GOO years before Christ, represent 'lyre as a city of un¬ 
rivalled wealth, whose “ merchants were princes, and her traflickers the honourable of 
the earth.” Originally, the city was built on the main land: hut having been besieged 
for a lengthened period by the Babylonian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, the inhabitants 
conveyed theinsolves and their goods to an island at a little distance, where a new city 
was founded, which enjoyed an increased degree of celebrity and commercial prosperity. 
'Hie old city was, on tliat account, entitled ral.a'tyre, and the other simply 'J'yre. The 
new city continued to flourish, extending its colonies and its commerce on all sides, till 
it was attacked by Alexander the Great. 'J'he resistance made by the Tyrians to that 
conqueror showed that they had not been enervated by luxury, and that their nnirtial 
virtues were nowise inferior to their commercial skill and enterprise. The overthrow 
of the Persian empire was efl'ected with less difllculty than the capture of this single 
city. The victor had not magnanimity to treat the vanquished as their heroic conduct 
de.served. In despite, however, of the cruelties inflicted on tlie city, she rose again to 
considerable eminence. But the foundation of Alexandria, by diverting tlie eoimncrce 
that had formerly centered at 'Pyre into a new channel, gave her an irrcjiarahle blow; 
and she gradually declined till, consistently with the denunciation of the prophet, her 
palaces have been levelled with the dust, and she has become “ a place for the spreadj^ 
of nets in the midst of the sea.” 

Commerce, Colonies, §'c. of Tyre -Phoenicia was one of the smallest countries of 

antiquity. It occuiiicd that part of the Syrian coast which stretches from Aradus (the 
modern Rouad) on the north, to a little below Tyre on the .south, a distance of about 
50 leagues. Its breadth was much le.ss con.siderahle, being for the most part bounded 
by Mount Lihanus to the cast, and Alount Carmel on the south. The surface of this 
narrow tract was generally rugged and mountainous; and the soil in the valleys, 
though moderately fertile, did not allbrd suflicient supplies of food to feed the popu¬ 
lation. Eihanus and its dependent ridges were, however, covered with timber suitable 
lor ship building ; and besides Tyre aijd Sidon, Phoenicia possc.sscd the ports of Tripoli, 
Byhlos, Berytus, &c. In this situation, occupying a country unable to supply them 
With sufficient quantities of corn, hemmed in by mountains, and by powerful and war- 
hke neighbours, on the one hand, and having, on the other, the wide cxpan.so of the 
Meuiterranean, studded with islands, and surrounded by fertile countries, to invite the 
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enterprise of her citizens, tlioy were naturally led to engage in maritime and commercial 
adventures; and became the boldest and most experienced mariners, and the greatest 
discoverers, of ancient times. 

From the remotest antitjulty, a considerable trade seems to have been carried on 
between the Eastern and AVestern worlds. The spices, drugs, precious stones, and other 
valuable products of Arabia and India, have always been highly esteemed in Europe, 
and have been cxclianged for the gold and silver, the tin, wines, &c. of the latter. At the 
first dawn of authentic history, we find I’hcenicia the principal centre of this commerce. 
IJcr inhabitants tire designated in the early sacred writings by tlic name of Canaanites, 
— a term which, in the language of the F.ast, means merchants. The products of 
Arabia, India, Persia, See. were originally conveyed to her by companies of travelling 
merchants, or caravans; which seem to have been constituted in the same way, and to 
have pc'rformed exactly the same part in the commerce of the East, in tlie days of 
.J.acob, that they do at present.— (Grn. xxxvii. 25, ^c.) At a later period, however, 
in the reigns of David and Solomon, the PlKcnicians, liaving formed an alliance with 
the Hebrews, ac(piired the })orts of Klath and Ezion-geber, at the north-cast extremity 
of the Red Sea. Here they fitted out fleets, which traded with the ports on that sea, 
and probably with those of southern Arabia, the west coast of India, and Ethiopia. 
The sliips arc said to have visited Ophir; and a great deal of erudition has been ex- 
Ipended in attempting to determine the exact sitiiation of that emporium or country. 
We agree, however, with Hecren, in thinlving that it was not the name of any particular 
])lace; but that it was a sort of general designation given to tl)c coasts of Arabia, India, 
and Africa, bordering on the Indian Ocean; somewhat in the same loose way as wc 
now use the terms East and West Indies. — (See llie el)apter on i]ie Navigation and 
Commerce of the Phwiticinns, in the translation of Heereu’s work.) 

The distance of the Red Sea from 'ryre being very considerable, the conveyance of 
goods from the one to the other by land must luive been tedious and ex])en<ive. To 
lessen this inconvenience, the Tyrians, shortly after they got possession of JClath aiul 
Ezion-geber, seized upon Rhluoculura, the port in the IMedlterranean nearest to the Red 
Sea. The products of Arabia, India, <Src., being carried hither by the most compendious 
route, were then put on hoard ships, and conveyed by a brief and easy voyage to Tyre. 
If we except the transit by Egyj)t, this was the shortest and most direct, and for that 
reason, no doubt, the cheapest, channel by which the commerce between Southern Asia 
and Europe could llien he conducted. Put it is not believed that tl)e Fhcenieians pos¬ 
sessed any permanent footing on the Red Sea after the death of Solomon. The want 
of it does not, however, seem to have sensibly afleeted their trade; and Tyre continued, 
till the foundation of Alexandria, to he the grand emporium for Eastern products, with 
whicli It was abundantly supplied by caravans from Arabia, the bottom of the Persian 
Gulph, and from llahylon, Ijy way of Palmyra. 

'I’lie commerce of tlie Phcenicians with the countries bordering on the IMedlterranean 
was still more extensive and valuable. At an early perit)d, they established settlements 
in Cyprus and Rhodes. 'J’lic former w.is a very valuable ac(juisition, from its proximity, 
the number of its jjorts, its fertility, and the variety of its vegetable and mineral pro¬ 
ductions. Having passed successively into Greece, Italy, and Sardinia, they proceeded 
to explore the southern shores of France and Spain, and the northern shores of Africa. 
They afterwards adventured u[)oii the Atlantic; ami were the lirst people whose flag 
was displayed beyond the pillars of Hercules.’* 

Of the colonies of Tyre, (Jades, now Cadiz, was one of the most ancient and important. 
It is supposed by M. de St. Croix to have originally been distinguished by the name of 
Tartessus or 'I'arsliish, mentioned in the sacred writings. — (/>e VEtat et da Sort des 
Ancieones Colonies, p. H.) Heeren, on the other hand, contends, as in the case of 
Ophir, that by 'larshish is to he understood the whole southern part of Spain, which 
was early occupied and settled by Plia;mcian colonists.—(See also Tlnet, Commerce des 
Anciens, cap. 8.) At all events, however, it is certain that Cadiz early became the 
centre of a commerce that extended all along the coasts of Kurope as far as Britain, and 
perhaps the Baltic, 'riierc'can he no doubt that by the Cassiterides, or Tin Islands, 
visited by the Phoenicians, are to be understood the Scilly Islands and Cornwall.^—(See 
Tin.) The navigation of the Plucnicians, probably, also, extended a considerable way 
along the wt'stern coast of Africa; of this, however, no details have reached us. 

But, of all the colonies founded by Tyre, Carthage has been by far the most cele¬ 
brated. It was at first only a .simple factory; but was materially increased by the 
arrival of a large body of colonists, forced by dissensions at home to leave their native 
land, about 888 years before Christ. — ( St. Croi.r, p. 20. ) Imbued with the enterprising 
mercantile spirit of their ancestors, the Cartliaginians rose, in no very long period, to 
the highest eminence as a naval and commercial state. The settlements founded by 
the Phoenicians in Africa, Spain, Sicily, &c. gradually fell into their hands; and after 
« Mons Calpo and Mons Abila, the Gibraltar and Ceuta of modern times. 
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the destruction of Tyre by Alexander, Carthage engrossed a large share of the com¬ 
merce of which it had previously been the centre. The subsequent history of Carthage, 
and the misfortunes by which she was overwhelmed, are well known. We shall only, 
therefore, observe, that commerce, instead of being, as some shallow theorists have 
imagined, the caiiee of her decline, was the real source of her power and greatness; the 
means by which she was enabled to wage a lengthened, doubtful, and desperate contest 
with Rome herself for the empire of the world. 

The commerce and navigation of Tyre probably attained their maximum from 630 to 
550 years before Christ. At that period the Tyrians were the factors and merchants 
of the civilised world; and they enjoyed an undisputed pre-eminence in maritime afiairs. 
Tlie prophet Ezekiel (chap, xxvii.) has described in magnificent terms the glory of 
Tyre; and has enumerated several of the most valuable productions found in her 
markets, and the countries whence they were brought. The fir trees of Senir (Her- 
mon), the cedars of i.ebanon, the oaks of Bashan (the country to the east of Galilee), 
the ivory of the Indies, the fine linen of Egypt, and the purple and hyacintli of the isles 
of Elishah (Peloponnesus), arc specified among the articles used for her ships. The 
inhabitants of Sidon, Arvad (Aradus), Gebcl (Byhlos), served her as mariners and 
carpenters. Gold, silver, lead, tin, iron, and vessels of brass ; slaves, horses, mules, 
sheep, and goats; pearls, precious stones, and coral; wlieat, balm, honey, oil, spices, and 
gums; wine, wool, and silk ; are mentioned as being brought into the port of Tyre by 
sea, or to its markets by land, from Syria, Arabia, Damascus, Greece, Tarshish, and 
other places, the exact site of which it is difficult to determine. * 

Such, according to the inspired writer, was Tyre, the “ Queen of the waters ” before 
slie was besieged by Nebuchadnezzar. But, as has been already remarked, the result 
of that siege did not affect her trade, which was as successfully and advantageously car¬ 
ried on from the new city as from the old. Inhsinuch, however, as Carthage soon after 
began to rival her as a maritime and mercantile state, this may, perhaps, be considered 
a.s the a?ra of her greatest celebrity. 

It would not he easy to over-rate the beneficial infiuence of that extensive commerce 
from which tlie Plinenicians derived such immense wealth. It inspired the people with 
whom they traded with new wants and desires, at the same time that it gave them tlie 
means of gratifying them. It evenywhere gave fresh life to industry, and a new and 
powerful stimulus to invention. The rude uncivilised inhabitants of Greece, Spain, 
and Northern Africa acciuircd some knowledge of the arts and sciences practised by the 
I’luxjnicians; and the advantages of wliich they were found to be productive secured 
their gradual though slow advancement. 

Nor were the Phmnicians ceKderated only for their wealth, and the extent of their 
commerce and navigation. Tlieir fame, and their riglit to be classed amongst those 
who have conferred the greatest benefits on mankind, rest on a still more unassailable 
foundation. Antiquity is unanimous in ascribing to them the invention and practice of 
all those arts, sciences, and contrivances that facilitate the prosecution of commercial 
undertakings. They are held to he the inventors of arithmetic, weights and measures, 
of money, of the art of keeping accounts, and, in short, of every thing that belongs to 
the business of a counting-house. They were also famous for the invention of ship 
building and navigation; for the discovery of glass — (Sec Glass); for their manu¬ 
factures of fine linen and tapestry ; for their skill in architecture, and in the art of 
working metals and ivory; and still more for the incomparable splendour and beauty 
of their purple dye.— (See the learned and invaluable work of the President de Go- 
guet, Sur L' Origine dcs Lour, §*c. Eng. truns. vol. 1. p. 29G., and vol. il, pp. 95—100. ; 
sec also the chapter of IJecren on the Manufactures ami Land Commerce of the VhwnL 
dans ,) 

But the invention and dissemination of these highly useful arts form but a part of 
what the people of Europe owe to the Phoenicians. It is not possible to say in what 
degree the religion of the Greeks was borrowed from theirs ; but that it was to a pretty 
large extent seems abundantly certain. Hercules, under the name of Melcarthus, was 
the tutelar deity of Tyre; and his expeditions along the siiores of the Mediterranean, 
and to 'the straits connecting it with the ocean, seem to be merely a poetical represent¬ 
ation of the progress of the Phamician navigators, who introduced arts and civilisation, 
and estahli.slied the worslnp of Hercules, wherever they went. Tlic temple erected in 
honour of the god at Gades was long regarded with peculiar veneration. 

The Greeks were, however, indebted to the Phoenicians, not merely for the rudi¬ 
ments of civilisation, but for the great instrument of its future progress—the gift of 
letters. No fact in ancient history is better established than that a knowledge of alpha- 

* There U, in Dr. Vincent’s Commerce nnd Nnvif>ation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean (vol. li. 

(524—(552.), an elaborate and (like the. other parts of that work) prolix commentary on this chapter of 
y. 2 ekiel, in which most of the names of the things and places mentioned are satisfactorily explained.— 
(See also Heercu on the rhcenicians, cap. iv.) • 
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betic writing was first carried to Greece by Phnenician adventurers : and It may bo 
safe ly affirmed, that this was the greatest boon any people ever received at the hands of 
another. 

Before quitting this subject, we may Iiriefly advert to the statement of Herodotus 
with re.spect to the circumnavigation of Africa by Phoenician sailors.* Tlic venerable 
father .of history mentions, that a fleet fitted out by Necho king of Egypt, but manned 
and commanded by IMioenicians, took its departure from a port on the Red Sea, at an 
epoch which is believed to correspond with the year 604 before the Christian ajra, and 
that, keeping always to the right, they doubled the southern promontory of Africa; 
and returned, after a voyage of 3 years, to Egypt, by the Pillars of Hercules. — {Herod, 
lib, iv. § 42.) Herodotus further mentions, that they related that, in sailing round 
Africa, they had the sun on their right hand, or to the north, — a circumstance which he 
frankly acknowledges seemed incredible to him, but which, as every one is now aware, 
must have been the case if the voyage was actually performed. 

Many learned and able writers, and particularly Gossclin ( Rechorches sur In Geogrtu 
phie Sgstcmntitpie ct Positive des Anciens^ tome.i. pp. 204—217.), have treated this 
account as fabulous. But the objections of Gossclin have been sticccessfully answered 
in an elaborate note by I.archer {Hcrodote, tomeiii. pp. 4.'>8—464. ed. 1802. ; and Major 
Renncll has sufficiently demonstrated the practicability of the voyage ( Geography of 
Hrodotus, p. 682, &c.). Without entering upon this discussion, wc may observe, that 
not one of those who question the authenticity of the account given by Ilerodotus, pre- 
stinic.s to doubt tliat the Plieenicians braved the boisterous seas on the coa.sts of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain; and that they had, partially at least, explored the Indian Ocean. 
But tlic ships and seamen that did this nmeh, might, undoubtedly, under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, double the Cape of Good Hope. Tlic relation of Ilerodotus has, besides, 
such an .appearance of good faith ; and the circumstance, which he doubts, of the n.avi- 
gators having the sun on the right, afl’ords so strong <a confirmation of its truth ; that 
there really seems no reasonable ground for doubting that the Phoenicians preceded, by 
2,0(X) years, Vasco de Gama in his perilous enterprise. 

Present State of Syria. — The principal modern ports on the coast of Syria are 
Alexandretta, Latakia, Trljioli, Beyrout, Seydet and Acre. The commerce which they 
carry on is but inconsiderable. This, however, is not owing to the badness of the ports, 
the iinsuitalilcnoss of the country, or to any natural cause, but wholly to long continued 
oppression and ml^governmcnt. There is a pa.s.sagc in the dedication to Sandys’ Travels^ 
that describes the state of Syria, Asia IMinor, Egypt, &c. about 240 years ago, with a 
force and eloquence whicli it is not very likely will soon be surpassed: — 

“ Those countries, once so glorious and famous for their happy estate, are now, 
through vice and ingratitude, become the most deplored .spectacles of extreme misery ; 
the wild beasts of mankimle having broken in upon them and rooted out all civilitie, 
and the pridc^of a stenie and h.arbarous tyrant possessing the thrones of ancient and 
Just dominion ; who, nyming onely at the height of greatnevse and sensualitie, liath in 
tract of time reduced so great and goodly a part of the world, to that lamentable dis- 
tresse and servitude under which (to the astonishment of the understanding beholders) 
it now faints and groneth. Those rich lands at this present remain waste and over- 
growne with hushc.s, receptacles of wild beasts, of theeves and murderers; large terri¬ 
tories dispeopled or thinly inhabited; goodly cities made desolate; sumptuous buildings 
become ruines ; glorious temples jeither subverted, or prostituted to impietic; true 
religion discountenanced and ojipressed'; all nobilitie extinguislied; no light of learning 
permitted, nor vertue cherished : violence and rapine insulting over all, and leaving no 
seenritie save to an abject mind and unlookt on povertie.” 

Those who compare this beautiful passage witli the authentic statements of Volney 
— incomparably the best of the modern travellers who have visited the countries 
referred to— will find that it continues to be as accurate as it is eloquen 


U. V, 

VALONIA, a species of acorn, forming a very considerable article of export from 
the Morea and the I^evant. The more substance there is in the husk, or cup of tlie 
.acorn, the better. It is of a bright drab colour, wliicfi it preserves so long as it is kept 
dry; any dampness injures it; as it then turns black, and loses both its strength and 
value. It is principally u.sed by tanners, and is always in demand. Though a very 
bulky article, it is uniformly bought and sold by weight. A ship can only take a small 
proportion of her registered tonnage of valonia,so tliat its freight per ton is always high. 

Of 10,639 tons of valonia imported In 1851, 10,051 tons were brought from Turkey, and the reaidue from 
Greece, Italy, and Indi.a. The dtity, after being reduced in 1842 from 20«. to 5*. a ton, was wholly re¬ 
pealed III 1845. The price of valonia in tho London in.arkot in 18,53 varied from \\l. to 16/. a ton. 
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VALPARAISO. 


VALPARA [SO, the principal sea>port of Chili,lat. ( Fort St. Antonio,) 33° P 9'^ S., 
Ion. 71° 41' 5" W. Population perhaps Si8,000 or 30,000. The water in the bay is 
deep, and it atlbrds secure anchorage, except during northerly gales, to the violence 
of which it is exposed; but as the holding ground is good, and the pull of the anchor 
against a steep hill, accidents seldom occur to ships properly found in anchors and cables. 
'^I'here is no mole or jetty; but the water close to the shore is so deep, that it is cus¬ 
tomary for the smaller class of vessels to carry out an anchor to the northwatd, and to 
moor the ship with the stern ashore by another cable made fast to the shore. Large 
ships lie a little further off, and load and unload by means of lighters. Tlie best shelter 
is in that part ealled the Fisherman’s Ray, lying between the castle and fort St. Antonio, 
where, close to a clear shingle beach, there is 9 fathoms water. In the very worst 
weather, a landing may be effected in tills part of the bay. — (See Mkrs's Chili and 
La Plata, i. 440., where there is a plan of Valparaiso.) 

'i'hc harbours of Valdivia and Conci‘i>Lioii uro much huporior to that of Valparaiso ; the former being, 
indeed, not only the best in Cinli, liut second to few in any tiait of tiie world. But Valparaiso, being 
near the capital, Santiago, and being the central for the resources of the province, is most fie- 

quented. 'I'he town is conveniently situated, at the extremity of a mountainous ridge; most part of 
the hou.sps being linilt either u))on its acclivity or in its breaches. I.,arge quantities ol corn and other 
articles of provision arc siiijiped here foi Callao and S.in I raiicisco, ljut piinciiially for tlie latter. 'I'lie 
piliicip.il articles of export are tlie precious metals, copper m bars and ores, tallow and hides, wheat 
and flour, wool, saltpetre, saisaiiarilla. Ac. The productiveness of the Chilian iiiiiies of gold and .silver 
lias mateiially hicre.ised during the last few years, and their average produce may now be t.iken at about 
8,.')0U,0U0 doll, or 70U,00()/ a year. But tlie increase in the pioducfou of copper has been the most 
extraordinary, us is evinced by the subjoined 


Account of the Quantities exported from Chili from 1841 to 1819, both inclusive. 



Bars at 11 Dollar*. 

Ores. 

llcgvllus. 


QuintnU. 

Value In Dolls. 

Quint.its. 

V’atiic in Dolls. 

QuinUls, 

\'atue in Dolls, 

tstl 


1,3,31,011 

2.58.219 

615,517 



IS12 

7b,4X7 

1,070,118 

.367,901 

919,910 



1843 

7.3.898 

' J).3l,,572 

4.;6.47.3 

1,06(1,182 



184 1 

88,22,5 

1,2.3.5,1.W 

.3'M,.376 

820,910 

no,.511 

497,1,35 

184,'} 

100,991 

1,11.3,216 

281,562 

71 1,40,5 

92,-81 

417,.528 

1816 

i.30,.576 

J,82,S,0(>1 

211,171 

6.3(.,IS.5 

103,1 16 

464,0'2 

1847 

ltO,8i|,4 

1,97 V,.502 

9 1 , 5 ;7 

2.5(».112 

Sf.,V02 

.387 .'109 

1848 

150,11.5 

2,IOf,,v'3U 

• 91,189 

217,97.3 

81,977 

382,.396 

i8i;i 1 

178,710 

2,o02.0V4 

76,881 1 

19^210 

69,368 

2()7,1.56 


A large trade Is beginning to grow up between Chili and California, the latter being indebted to tiie 
former lor sujiplies ot wheat, flour, and provisions. 


Account of the total Imports into, ami of the total Kxports from, C-hili in 1849, specifying the 
Amount of tlie Trade with cacli Country. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exjwrts. 

France • « . 

IK'lgiuin ... 
Holl.-vrtd ... 
tiormany ... 
Kiiglatul ... 
Dciimnrk ... 
hwrden and Norway 
Prussia 

Sp.iiii ... 

Portugal ... 
hiudinia ... 
I’bin.i 

1 UiiiIlmI Slates 

Doih. 

1,079,912 

222,190 

.59,971 

816,118 

4 , 431 , 07.5 

522 

9t 

121 

1.51,129 

1 2, .316 
98,872 
226,77.3 
1,070,822 

Dolls. 

676,7.5.5 

17 , 49.5 
17,195 
677,798 
4,295,3.59 
18,4.51 
( 06 
920 
V,211 

2,211 
8.3,8.30 
6.3,.597 
1,7.51,128 

Catifoinia ... 
Mexico ... 

(Viiti.il America • 

New (irciifuU 

Dr.i/il 

Ecuador ... 
IViu 

Bolivia - 

Urugu.'iy ... 
Aigcntme Confederaiion 
Poly no^ian Islands 

Total - 

Doth, 

20,,52.3 
128 0,51? 

118,831 
118,834 
198,257 

1 10,621) 
1,286,172 
417,22.5 
1,178 
171,7,5.3 
.3,665 

10,722,840 

Dolls. 

1,835,160 

4,107 

13.407 

23,327 

8,061 

44,508 

839,743 

128,877 

69,907 

.37,886 

6.3,976 

10,60.3,401 


The exports of .silver amounted in the above year to 3,223.0.13 doll., and those of gold to 20,3,(i7(! doll. 
The expoits fiom the U. Kingdom to Chili amounted, in 1849, to 1,089,914/. Among other items they 
comprised, cottons wortli 54.'>,H1G/., woollens 194,714/., Imems 90,953/., hardware and cutlery 38,101/., 
Iron and steel 32,950/., apparel and slops 13,910/ , coal 18,217/., &c. Exclusive of gold and silver, we 
import from Chili coiisideratile quantities of copper ore and copper, saltpetre, hides and tallow, wool, &c. 

\Vc subjoin a late decree relating to foreign vessels;_ 

Art, 1. After the 1st of Jaminry, IS.OI, foreign vessels of 


those inuioiis whieh have not adopteti the terms of ret inro- 
city est.vtilihltcd b) tho law of the lOlh ol .Tuly Usl, hIihII he 
rhargetl on tticir entrance to Uie porlsof Clnii, six reals, in 
aililition to the two ren'.n which uiey now pay, for eacli ton in 
ine,tsnrcinent. 

“ Art. X. Mcrchan(ll»e tmported after tliod.rle nlioven.iintM, 
In such vessels, stiall pay an ailclitional duly of leii per cent, on 
the a mount of dutiis esiablLsIied, ur which licrvaftcr may be 
eiitablistied. 

“ .-Vrl. 3. For this ndditinn.sl < h.irge,tints shall be signed at six 
months under competent M-curity, wtiich shall Ih? e.imelled 
(and in like mannei the addiii .nal charge on tonnage, csta- 


bllslied by article 1. siiall be returned) from the day In whirh 
the eipiidity of flags shall Ih> |>ut in pr.i< ti<'i: by then.riion to 
wltith tlie vessel belongs, as may be made to'appear liy the 
official notice given by tbe resiietUve governments to that of 
Chill. 

“ Art, 4. If the equality granted to Chilian vessels should 
only be tn respect to certain kinds of merch.indise, as. for in¬ 
stance, the products of the country, tins reciprocity will not 
liold except in respect to merchandise of the same sort, ft.at is, 
the wrotluctof tlw soil, or of the miluutry of the nation to 
which the vessel may lieicng in whiili It is imported ; and only 
a.s lespects these will the bill and security, of which the ure. 
ceding article speaks, be cancelled.” 


In 1847, GG9 vessels of the agg. burden of 156.086 tons entered Valparaiso, 150 of these vessels belonging 
to Knglaiid, and 45 to the U. States. But the eommt rce of the port has since been greatly extended * 
and owing to the extensive lntereoiii.se with California, the Ameriean arrivals begin to preponderate over 
those of every other country. In 18.50, no fewer than 1.4G5 ships of the agg. burden of 4i2,240 tons 
arrived at the port, of winch 422 of the agg burden of 138.078 tons were American. The arrivals of 
En?,d;.‘.li ship.s are not specified ; but tliey were not so numerous. {Private Information.) 

Perhaps no part of S. America has protited more than Chili by the establishment of independence. 
Ihc contrast betwco-i her present state and th.at In which she was found by M. de la Porouse is most 
EtriKlng. ‘ 1 he Influence of tho government,” said that accomplished navigator, ” is in constant oi po¬ 
sition to that ol the climate. The system of prohibition exists at Chili in Its fullest extent. This 
kingdom, of which the productions would, if increased to their maximum, supply all Europe: whose 
wool would be sufficient for the manufactarcs of France and England ; and whose herds, converted into 
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nail iirovlsloiip, would produce a vast produce;— this kingdom, alas! has no commerce. Four or 
five small vessels bring, every year, from Lima, tobarco, sugar, and some articles of European manu- 
factiiie, which tl)e miserable inhabitants can obtiin only at second or third hand, after they liave 
been charged with ht'avy customs duties at <>adiz, at Idma, and lastly, at their .arrival at Chili; in ex¬ 
change they give their tallow, liides, some deals, and their wheat, wliieh, however, is at so low a price, 
that tlie cultivator has no inducement to extend his tillage. Thus Cliili, witli all its gold, and articles 
of exchange, can scarcely procure sugars, tobacco, snufi’s, linens, cambrics, and hardware, necessary to 
the ordinary wants of life." — (^I*erouse*$ V‘>yag€^ vul. i. p. fiO. Eng. ed.) 

Instead, however, of 4 or 5 small ships from Lima, we have already seen that Val¬ 
paraiso only is now annually visited by between 1,400 and 1,500 ships of all nations, 
exclusive of those visiting the other ports! All sorts of European goods arc carried 
direct to Chili, and are admitted at reasonable duties. The advantages resulting from 
tin's extensive intercourse with foreigners, and from the settlement of English and 
American adventurers in the country, have been already immense, and will every day 
become more visible. It was Impossible, considering the ignorance of the mass of the 
people, that the old system of tyranny and superstition could be pulled to pieces without 
a good deal of violence and mischief; but the foundations of a better order of things 
have been laid ; and there cannot be a doubt that Chili is destined to become an opulent 
and a nourishing country. 

Monies^ Weights, a7id Measures of Chili are the s.imo as those of Spain ; for wliicl), see Cadiz. The 
quintal of 4 arrobas, or 100 lbs..==101-41 lbs. avoirdupois. Tlie fanega, or principal corn measure, contains 
3,430 English cubic indies, and is therefore = l-.^OO Winch, bushel.s. Hence 5 fanegas = 1 Winch, 
quarter very nearly. 'J'lie jara, or rncasuie of length,=3.3-384 Eng. inches. 

VAN DIEMION’S LAND, or TASMANIA, a large island belonging to Great 
IJritain, forming part of Au.stralia, lying between 41^ 120' and 43° 30' S. lat., and 
144° 40' and 148° 120' W. Ion. It is .siippo.sed to contain about 27,000 square miles. 
— (See the Mercator's Chart prefixed to this work.) 

This land wa.s di.scovered by the Dutch navigator Tasman, in 1642, and was named 
in honour of Anthony Van Diemen, at that time governor-general of the Dutch posses* 
.sions in tlie East Indies; but it is now frequently called Tasmania, from its discoverer. 
Previously to 1798, it was supposed to form part of New Holland, but it was then 
ascertained to be an island. It was taken possession of by the British in 1803 ; and 
in 1801 Hobart 'J'own, the capital, was founded. 

I'he siuface is generally hilly and mountainous; but, though none of the land be of 
the fiist quality, tliere are several moderately fertile plains, and a good deal of the hilly 
ground is susceptible of being cultivated. On the whole, however, it is not supposed 
that more than about a tliird part of the entire surface of the island can be considered 
arable : hut about a third more may be advantageously used as sheep pasture. As com- 
]):ired with New Holland, it is well watered. The climate, though variable, is, gene¬ 
rally speaking, g^od, and suitable for European constitutions ; and it is not exposed to 
the tremendous droughts that occasion so much mischief in New South Wales. Wheat 
is raised in consideiable quantities; though wool is at present the staple produce of the 
colony. 

Van Diemen’s Land, like New South Wales, was orlgipally intended to serve as a 
penal colony, and it received between 1823 and 1850 no fewer than 58,243 convicts. 
It has also received, especially of late years, large numbers of free settlers. In 1850 
the total population of the i-jland, exclusive of aborigines, who, pci haps, do not exceed 
3,000 or 4,000, amounted to 70,191. Of these, 45,916 were free, and 24,188 
convicts. 

For .some considerable time hack great dissatisfaction was felt by the colonists at the 
continued importation of convicts; and latterly very vigorous mea.sures were taken to 
eflect its suppression. It has now (1853) been finally abandoned. In truth, after the 
discovery of the gold fields in the adjoining continent, it could no longer be continued. 
'J'he convicts landed in Van Diemen’s Land very speedily escaped to Victoria or N. S. 
Wales ; where a laige proportion of them recommenced the same career which had 
led to their ejection from their mother country. A nuisance of this sort could not be 
tolerated. And however our criminal population may be disposed of, it is no longer 
to be permitted to contaminate and brutalise the Australian continent. 

Hobart Town or Hobarton, as it is now usually termed, is situated in the semthern 
part of tlie island, on the west side of the river Derwent, near its junction with Storm 
Bay, lat. (Fort Mulgrave) 42° 53' 5" S., Ion. 147° 21' 5" E. The water is deep, and 
the anchorage good. A jetty has been constructed, accessible to the largest ships. The 
situation appears to have been very well chosen ; .and the town has been judiciously laid 
out. In 1848,,the district of Hobarton contained 21,467 inhabitants, of whom 5,265 
were convicts. The houses are supposed to be worth, at an average, 50/. a year. There 
are several printing establishments in the town, and various newspapers, some of them 
very well conducted. T'here is also a Book Society, a Mechanics’ Institute, and several 
respectable schools and academies. The Van Diemen’s Land Banking Company, the 
Australasian Bank, the Union Bank, the Commercial Bank, &c. have offices in Hobarton. 
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They are joint stock companies. A light-house, with a fixed light 70 ft. in height, has 
been erected on Cape Direction, on a small island about 6 miles S. from Ilobarton. 

Launceston, the second town in the island, is situated in the northern part, at the head 
of the navigable river Tamar, whicn falls into Port Dalrymple. Its population may 
amount to about 10,000. It has a considerable trade with Sydney and Hobarton, and 
with England. 

Trade of Van Diemen's Land. — Hardware, haberdashery, apparel, cotton and linen 
goods, woollens, malt liquor, spirits, wine, &c. form the principal articles of import. 

Here, as in New South Wales, wool forms by far the most important article of ex¬ 
port; next to it is whale oil, and then follows wheat and flour, live stock, timber, 
whalebone, mimosa bark, and various less important articles. The usual excess of the 
imports over the exports is accounted for by the remittances to defray the cost of the 
convict establishment. 


Population, Trado, Ac. of Van Diemen’s Land from 1839 to 1848, both inclusive. 


Years. 

Population. 

Value of Imports. 

V.vlue of Exports. 

Shipping. 

Total Ordinary 
Keveitue, 

Inwards. 

Outw.Trds. 



£ 

£ 

Yonna^f. 

Tonnafre. 

£ 

18.TO 

41.let 

746,887 

87.5,16.6 

79,28.3 

77,5.56 


J81U 

4(;,0.'>7 


867,007 

8.5,081 

86,701 

126,210 

1811 

.01.109 

851,!4S1 

630..501 

81,21 1 

8.5,201 

121,7.33 

181Z 

58,902 

.087,1 53 

.582,509 

82,983 

82,866 

! 121,72.) 

IS 13 


70 >,260 

4.30,890 

92,.501 

88,9Sl 

110,271 

18U 


4 1';.988 

408,799 

68,452 

7.3,756 

1 1,51,1.36 

isir. 


620.562 

422,218 

7.3.20 t 

71,422 

128,8.81 

18115 


6 I>1,2.*.H 

.582,5.8.5 

7 1,79.5 

79,1.30 

107,9.36 

1847 


Vi t,-503 

600.876 

86,910 

8.5,861 

150,174 

. 1848 

' 70,101' 

601.0 61 

400,281 

91,88,3 

__ 

L 129,54.5 


In 1848 about 171,500 acres were said to be under crop, incUiditig about G4,700 in 
wbea<-, 14,042 in barley, 29,463 in oats, 3,916 in potatoes, 8,836 in turnips, and 49,000 
or upwards in grasses. The returns of the produce for the same year are also given, 
and, provided they may be depended upon, they .show that the yield of uheat is 17^ 
hush, to the acre, of barley 23 do., and of oats 25 <lo., being not much more than half 
the produce of the same crops in England. This deficiency of produce may he ascribed 
partly, we believe, to the backward state of agriculture, and the want of care in the 
j)reparing of the land, and partly to the inferior fertility of the latter. In fact, Van 
Diemen’s Land, though superior as a corn growing country to New S. Wales, is uot- 
withstanding better, fitted for grazing than cropping. Wool, indeed, is here, as well as 
in Australia, the staple produce of the colony ; and the increase in the breed of sheep 
has been so very great that the stock, which, in 1828, amounted to 553,698 head, had, 
in 1848, increased to 1,800,000 head. And while the impoits of wool from Van 
Diemen’s Land into the U. Kingdom, in 1820, did not exceed 993,979 lbs., they 
amounted, in 1852, to .5,147,755 lbs. Maize is not raised in the colony, the climate 
being too cold. Apples, currants, gooseberries, &c. attain perfection, but the orange, 
citron, and pomegranate are.net raised, and the grape and peach attain only an inferior 
degree of maturity. 

In 1848, the stock of cattle was estimated at 85,000 head; of horses, at 17,196; 
and goat.s, at 2,900. All kinds of stock attain a much greater size than in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney. During the half dozen years previous to 1 836, there was 
a great deal of over-trading in the colony, the revulsion consequent on which was 
productive of a great deal of suflering. Ilut the continued importation of convicts 
has been the great drawback on the colony. Ilesides preventing the influx of free 
settlers, it has flllcd the island with vice and crime. And though the future im¬ 
portation of convicts be prevented, it will require a lengthened period to efface the 
deep taint it has already impressed on the population. In 1848, 209 vessels of the 
aggregate burden of 18,412 tons belonged to Van Diemen’s Land: of these 29, of 
about 6,000 tons burden, employed in the whale fishery, imported oil, &c., to the 
gross value of 104,000/. 

It ^ponrs from the account given in the art. Sydney, that tho value of the exports from the U. K. to 
Van Diemen’s Land in 18.'j2, amounted to 493,772/. Little stress can, however, be laid on any state- 
ments in regard to the trade or condition of the colony during the past or present (1853) year. Tho 
discovery of the gold fields in Victoria and N. S. "Wales had an Instantaneous and powerfiil effect on 
it. All sorts of Industrious undertakings were paralysed. Tiie emigration from tiie colony was sudden 
and excessive ; and many farmers were all Imt totally deserted by their labourers. But, though still 
exposed ta great dilllciilties, a revulsion has begun to take eficct in favour of the Tasmanian colonists. 
An unlimited market, at greatly advanced prices, has been opened in the adjoining continent for their 
grain, potatoes, timber, and other products. Hence many of the better class of labourers are again 
returning to the colony, some with coii.sidernble sums of money. And the emigration has had tiie effect 
of ridding the Island of the worst portion of tho convicts, wlio arc now to be found carrying on their 
depredations at the “ diggings,” on the roads, and in the towns of Victoria and N. S. Wales. — (See the 
valuable work of Westgartb, entitled Vtcloria, tts Gold Mines, ^c.. cap. vi.) 

Tnrf/T’—The legislature of Van Diemen’s Land has, after advising with the other Australian colonics, 
passed an act, which came into operation in February, iw.53, simphfjiug and reducing the tariff. It 
proceeds ou tho principle of imposing duties on a few articles in extensive demand, and more especially 
on those belougiug to the class of stimulants, and exemtting the others. Hence ardent spirits have 
attracted the marked attention of the Tasmanian financiers. But we see no reason for their apparent 
di.sbkc to biaruly. or for their charging it uilh a cluty ol 12*. a gallon, while tliey admit rum, hollands, &c. 
at 9s. The duties are as follows, VIZ_ 
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£ t, d. 

Brandy, per gallon , . * . , , ■* . - u 15{ o 

Holl imls rum. Kin, and all other spirits, per do. 0 9 0 
Wine, in wood - - - - 0 1 0 

in bottle - - - - 0 2 0 

I'obacco, j>«r lb. - • -02 O 

SuKar, raw, per cwt. - - -030 

retinvd - - - -060 

Rates of Pilotage, IIaeboor Dues, etc. 

£ *. d. 

Wharfage, -• On landing cacli easlc, bale, or paekage O O y 
On landmK iron, per ton - - - - 0 9 0 

On Irinding salt, per ton - - - - 0 3 0 

On landing tun tier, per 1,000 feet - - - 0 2 0 

On slnpiiiiiK each cask, bale, or package - - O 0 ,3 

On sbiiiping iron, per ton - - - -030 

On shipping salt, per ton - - - - 0 1 O 

Oolonial produce, when landed or Rhipt>ed, is not sul)Jc<-ted 
to any charKe, excejit fora siiliiTanco. 

Itcs.—A butlerance to land or ship goods - -010 

A warrant to remove goods from under bond -010 
On laiulmK each cask or package ofs]UTiU or wine O 0 fi 
On the legistrv of vessels not exci'cding 10 Ions . 2 0 0 

On tbe registry of vi-ssels atiove tO tons, per ton - 0 10 

'J o (be chief clerk, on the registry of vessels -0 10 0 

On indoi siiig change of muster - - - O 10 O 

n'ardunne Unit and Chargee. — A govermiienl order pub¬ 
lished tile 7tb of February, lK2d, lixos tiie following rents on 

siiiiits and tobacco, in the king’s bonded stores, viy- 

1st. All spirituous liquor-. Is .3./. jier ton of 2.02 gallons, 
for every week, or any period less than a week, during wbi^h 
the same sh ill he deposited. 

2(lly. 'I'obacco, Gii per ton for every week, or ,\ny |>eriod 
less than a week, during wliieh the same shall be deposited. 

3i11n. 'fhe Hinount <if all such waiehou-e nnit, in respect 
of any cask or paekage reouir. d to be delivered, must lie paid 
before the same can be so ilelivcred. 

Ilhly. No allowance whatsoever will at anytime be made, 
in respect ot, nor will the government be answerable for, any 
loss hv fire, leak ice, lohbery, or casiiaitt of .anv kind. 

riairrumeni Order, 2SM ii/‘ fWirnrtr.y.lhvy. —Representations 
having b en made to the lieiitenam governor, of the iiicon- 
vemence and delay attending the stowing and unstowingof 
goods in the bonded warehouses, a gang of men iias been 
.qipninted to be employed under the storekeeper for this imr- 
pose ex( lusively, and tlie following s.-ale ot cliarges vvi I be 
required to be paid . — 

fur Sfiirtla. — I’cr pilio, 2 pipe, or ptinclicon, each stow¬ 
ing yd., unstowing 1*. fir/. 

Per 4 I'll’*', hogshead, or banel, stowing fid., unstow- 
Ing 'ie 

I'er case containing 3 or more dozen bottles, stoning 3./ , 
unslowing 4d, 

Per tnsecoutaiiilng a le.s quantity than 3 dozen, stowing'Jd., 
lliistowiiig 3d. 

/•or TubaiLii. — In largo .serons, each, stowing fi./., unstow- 
ing fid. 

Jn cases, cuh, stowing 3</., unstowing -Id. 

Tlie<io detaihs have beon pritiiipally dorivptl from the S(atist{c.<i of the Colony^ published at Hobart 
Town : and partly fioin Mr. Westgarth’s book, and dilTerent Parliamentary Papers, 

VANILLA, tlie fruit of the Epukndruin Paniifa,, a species of vine extensively cul¬ 
tivated in Mexico. It has a trailing stem, not unlike the common ivy, hut not .so woody, 
which attaches itself to any tree that grows near it. The Indians, propagate it by planting 
cuttings at the foot of trees selected fbr that purpose. It rises to the height of 18 or 20 
feet; the flowers arc of a greenish yellow colour, mixed with white; the fruit is about 
8 or 10 inches long, of a yellow colour when gathered, but dark brown or black when 
imported into Europe ; it is wrinkled on the outside, and full of a vast number of seeds 
like grains of sand, having, when properly prepared, a peculiar and delicious fragrance. 
It is principally used for mixing with and perfuming chocolate ; and is, on that account, 
largely imported into Spain ; but as chocolate, owing to oppressive duties, is little used 
in iCnglanil, vanilla is not much known in this country. 

Vanilla is principally gathered in the intendancy of Vera Cruz, in Mexico, at Mi- 
santla, Colipa, Vacuatla, and other places. It is collected by the Indians who sell it 
to the white.s (yente de razon), who prepare it for market. They spread it to dry in the 
sun for some hours, then wrap it in woollen cloths to sweat. Like pepper it changes 
its colour in this operation — becoming almost black. It is finally dried by exposing 
it to the sun for a day.* There are four varieties of vanilla, all differing in price and ex¬ 
cellence ; viz. the vanilla'Jina, the zacate, the rezacate^ and the vasura. The best comes 
from the forests surrounding the village of Zentila, in the intendancy of Oaiftica. 
According to Humboldt, the mean exportation of vanilla from Vera Cruz may amount 
to from 900 to 1,000 millares, worth at Vera Cruz from 30,000 to 40,000 dollars.— 
Vanilla is also imported from’ Brazil, but it is very inferior. The finest Mexican vanilla 
is extremely high priced. The duty of 5s. 3c?. per lb. formerly charged on Vanilla was 
repealed in 1853. — (See Humboldt, Nouvelle Esjtayne, 2d edit, tome iii. pp. 37. 46. ; 
Poinsett's Notes on Mexico, p. 194. &c.) 

VELLUM,species of fine parchment. (See Parchment.) 

VENICE, a famous city of Austrian Italy, formerly the capital of the republic 
of that name, on a cluster of small islands towards the northern extremity of the 
Adriatic, in lat, ^5° 25' 53" N., Ion. 12° 20' 31" E. Population about 112,000, 'I'he 
commerce of Venice, once the most extensive of any European city, is now compara¬ 
tively trifling; and the population is gradually d'lminishing both in numbers and wealth 


In kcRs, eacli, stowinR 5J., unsto'vrlng 3<I. 

In lij'ikets, mils, or small serons, stowing Id., unston''- 
ina !</- 

In consequence of tliU arrangement, it is to be understood 
tb it no labourers are to lie admitted Into or emi>lo^ed at the 
bonded warehouse, except the storekeeper's uanK- 

Gonds intended to be warehoused under bond must be 
l.uided before 12 o'clock. 

Hours of attendance at the Cii.stom-house quay, from 8 
o’cloi k till 1 from the 1st of September to the 3()th of April, 
and from 0 fill 'I from the 1st of May till the 31i*t of AuKUst. 

The .nppointed days fur opening the bonded warehouse for 
the delivery of gtKMis are Mondays and Thursdays in every 
•Afik, at 1 o'clock, on which d.iys the duties must be paid 
prior to 12 o’clock, 'i'obacco is issued on the same days, troin 
ID to 12 o'clock. 

* /taiee if Pilotage at the Derivcnl. 


- 8 13 OJ 

- 10 H 6 

- 13 3 3 


At Pori Dalrymple, 
Proceeding above Whirlpool Reach. 


Remaining 
below Whirl- 
jiool Reach. 


7 feet and under - - 2 3 6 1 10 4 

Aliove 7 feet, per fbot - “066( 044 

If the pilot does not lioanl fhe vessel outside the middio 
ground at the Heads at (Jeorge Town, or, the weather not jier. 
mittiiig his Roing outside, If he lie not ready to show the 
ch.iiincl liy keeping his lioat in the f.sir way until the ship can 
he Im.inleil, he shall hirfeit half the pilotage inwards. 

For every number of inches below 6, no charge is to bo 
made ; for 4 a foot and upwards, 1 foot is to he charged. 

Colonial vessels ore exempted from the payment of pilotage, 
unless the master shall make tlie signal for a pilot and accept 


Tea, per lb. 

('ofri.e, per lb. 

Ucer, in wood, per gallon 
in bottle 

Dried fruits, per lb. 

Hups, per lb. 
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Her Imports consist of wheat and other sorts of ^raln, from the adjoining provinces of 
Lombardy and the .Black Sea; olive oil, principally from the Ionian Islands; cotton 
stuff’s and hardware from England; sugar, coffee, and other colonial products from 
England, tlie United States, Brazil, &c. ; dried fish, dye stuffs, &c. Tlic exports prin¬ 
cipally consist of grain, raw and wrought silk, paper, woollen manufactures, fruits, 
cheese, &c., the products of the adjoining provinces of Italy, and of her own industry ; 
but her manufactures, so famous in the middle ages, arc now much decayed. 

Porf. — The islands on which Venice is built lie within a line of long, low, narrow islands, running 
N. and S., and enclosing w hat Is tonued the lagoon, or shallows, that surround the city, and seiraratc It 
from the main laud. 'I'he principal entrance from the sea to the lagoon is at Malamocco, about li league 
S. from the city ; hut there are other, though less Irequented, entrances, botli to the S. and the N. of 
this one^ There is a bar outside Malamocco, on which there are not more tluin 10 feet at high water at 
spring tides ; but there is a channel between the w’cstern point of the bar and the village of San Pietro, 
which has 10 feet water at springs, and 14 at neaps. Merchant vessels usually moor off the ducal palace ; 
but sometimes tliey come into the grand canal which intersects the city, and sometimes they moor in the 
wider channel of the Ciudeeca. Vessels coming from (he south for the most part make Pirano or 
Itovigno on the coast of Istrla, where they take on boaid pilots, wlio carry them to the bar opposite to 
Malamocco. But the employment of Istrian pilots is ejuito optional with the master, and is not, as is 
sometimes represented, a compulsory regulation. When one is taken, the usual fee from Pirano or 
llovigno to the bar Is 20 Austrian doHarsjor about 4/. On arriving at the bar, ships are conducted across 
it and into port by pilots, whose duty it is to meet thenn outside, or on the bar, and of whose services they 
roust avail themselves—(For the charges on account of pilotage, scepos’t.) 

Money. — Formerly there were various methods of accmintiiig here ; Imt now accounts arc kept, as at 
Genoa, in lire Italiane, divided into centesnni, or lOOth parts. The lira is supposed to be of the same 
weight, fineness, and, consequently, value as the franc. But the coins actually in circulation, deno- 
ininatod lire, are re.^pectively equal iu sterling value to about .W. and 4^d. The latter are coined by the 
Austrian government. 

Wdithts and Measures — The commercial weights are here, as at Genoa, of two sorts ; the peso soltUe 
and the/icao grt>3.so. The French kilogramtng, called the libra Italiana, is also sometimes introduced. 

100 lbs. peso grosso = 1051ftC liis. avoirdupois. | 100 lbs. peso sottile =■ GG'428 lbs, avoirdupois, 

— 127 H:iO 11)8. Troy — fit) 72K lbs. Troy. 

47-COH kilogrammes. — 30-123 kilogrammes. 

— 9H-485 lbs. ol Hamburg. — G2’10(1 Uis. of Hamburg. 

— 9(j-5G0 lbs. of Amsterdam. | — GO 98G lbs. of Amsteidain. 

The mogglo, or measure for corn, is divided into 4 staje, 16 quarte, or Cl quartaroli. The stnja s=. 2 27 
Winch, bushels. 

The rjieasurc for wine, anfora =* 4 bigonzi, or 8 inastclli, or 48 sechil, or 192 bozzc, or 7G8 quavtuzzi. 
It contains 137 Fnglisli wine gallons. 

The botta = T) bigonzi. Oil is sold by w-eight or measure. The botta contains 2 migliaje, or 80 mill 
of 2.') Jb.s. peso grosso. 'I'he miro = 4 028 Fnglish wine gallons. 

'I’ho braccio, or long measure, for woollen = 2(1 6 Faiglish inches; the braccio for silks = 24-8 do. 
Tlic foot of Venice = 13'G8 English inches. — {N(Ikenbree/ier, and Kelly.) 

Historical Notice. — Venice w'as the earliest, aiul for a lengthened period the most 
considerable, commercial city of modern Europe. Her origin dates from the invasion of 
Italy by Attila in 152. A number of the inhabitants of Aquilcia, and the neighbouring 
territory, flying from tbc ravages of the baibarians, found a poor but secure asylum in 
the cluster of small islands opposite the mouth of the Bronta, near the head of the 
Adriatic Gulph. In this situation they w'cre forced to cultivate commerce and its sub¬ 
sidiary arts, as the only means by which they could maintain themselves. At a very 
early period they began to trade Avith Constantinople and the Levant; and notwith¬ 
standing the competition of the Genoese and Pisans, they continued to en'^ross the 
principal trade in Eastern products, till the discovery of a route to India by the Cape 
of Good lIo])e turned this tvallic into a totally new channel, ’I'lic crusades contriliutcd 
to increase tho wealth and to extend the commerce and the possessions of Venice. 
'J’ownrds tlic middle of the 15th century, Avhen the Turkish sultan, Mahomet II., 
entered Constantinople .sword iu hand, and placed himself on tlie throne of Constantine 
ami Justinian, the power of the Venetians had attained its maximum. At that period, 
be.sidos several extensive, populous, and well cultivated provinces in Lombardy, the 
republic was mistress of Crete and Cyprus, of the greater jiart of the Morea, and most 
of the isles in the Egcan Sea, She had secured a chain of forts and factories that ex 
tended along the. coasts of Greece from the Morea to Dalmatia; while she monopolised 
almo.st the whole foreign trade of Egypt. The preservation of this monopoly, of the 
absolute dominion she had early usurped over the Adriatic, and of the dependence of 
her,, colonies and distant cstablisliments, were amongst the principal objects of the 
Venetian government; and the measures it adopted in that view were skilfully de¬ 
vised, and prosecuted with inflexible constancy. With the single exception of Rome, 
Venice, in the 15th century, was by far the richest and most magnificent of European 
citic.s; and her singular situation in the midst of the sea, on wliich she seems to float, 
contributed to impress those who visited her with still higher notions of her wealth and 
grandeur. Sannazarius is not the only one who has preferred Venice to the ancient 
capital of the world ; but none have so beautifully expressed their preference. 

Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in undis, 

Staro urbem, et toto poncre jura marl. 

Nunc mihi Tarpcias quantuinvis, Jupiter, arces 
Objice, et ilia tua mocnia Marti$, ait: 

Si 'Tiberim pelago prapfera, urbem aspice utraroque, 

111am homlnea dicas, banc posuisse Ucos. 
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Tliougli justly regarded as one of the principal bulwarks of Christendom against the 
'I'urks, Venice had to contend, in the early part of the I6‘th century, against a com¬ 
bination of the European powers. The famous league of Cambray, of which l*ope 
Julius II. was the real author, was formed for the avowed purpose of effecting the entire 
subjugation of the Venetians, and the partition of their territories. The emperor and 
the kings of France and Spain joined this powerful confederacy. But, owing less to 
tlie valour of the Venetians, than to dissensions amongst their enemies, the league was 
speedily dissolved without materially weakening the power of the republic. From that 
period the policy of Venice was comparatively i)aciric and cautious. But notwith¬ 
standing her eflbrts to keej) on good terms witli the Turks, the latter invaded Cyprus 
ill 1570; and conquered it, after a gallant resistance, continued for 11 years. The 
Venetians had the principal share in the decisive victory gained over thc^Furks at Lepanto 
in 1571 : but owing to the discordant views of the confederates, it was not properly 
followed up, and could not prevent the fall of Cyprus. 

The war with the I'urks in Candia commenced in 1645, and continued till J670. 
J’he Venetians exerted all their energies in defence of this valuable island ; and its 
acquisition cost the Turks above 200,(X)0 men. Ihc loss of Candia, and the rapid 
decline of the commerce of the republic, now almost wholly turned into other channels, 
reduced Venice, at the close of the 17th century, to a state of great exhaustion. She may 
he said, indeed, to have owed the last 100 years of her existence more to the forbearance 
and jealousies of others than to any strength of her own. Nothing, however, could 
avert that fate she had seen overwhelm so many once powerful states. In 1797, the 
“maiden city ” .submitted to the yoke of the conqueror; and the last surviving witness 
of antiquity — the link that unite<l the ancient to the modern world—stripped of inde¬ 
pendence, of commerce, and of wealth, is now slowly sinking into the waves wlicnce 
she arose. 

'I’he foundation of Venice is described by Gibbon, c. 35. ; and in his 60lh chapter lie 
has eloquently dc])ictcd her prosperity in the year I20(). IVlr. Ilallam, in his work on 
the Mhhth A^es (vol. i. pp. 470—487.), has given a brief account of the changes of the 
Venetian government. Her history occupies a considerable .space in the voluminous 
work of IVr. Sismondi on the /tuliftn licpnhUcs ; but his details as to her trade and com¬ 
mercial policy arc f.ingiilarly meagre and uninteresting. All previous histories of 
Venlee have, however, been thrown into the shade by the valuable work of M. Darn 
{^flLtoirc de let iivp'dtfiejue <le f’i'nisc, 2d ed. 8 vols. 8vo. Baris, 1821.) Having had 
access to genuine sources of information, inaccessible to all his predecessors, IVI. l)aru’s 
work i.s as superior to theirs in accuracy, as it is in most other qualities required in a 
history. 

TradCy Navigdtiouy and Manvfactiircs of the Venetians in the \5th. Cenluri /.—Tlie 
Veueiiaii .shii).s of the largest class were denominated galeasscs, and were fitted out for 
the double purpose of war and commerce. Some of them carried 50 jueccs of cannon, 
and crews of 800 men. These vessels wore sometimes, also, called argosers or argosies. 
'1 hey had early an intercourse with Kuglaml; ami argosies used to be common in our 
ports. In 1.325, Edward II. entered into a comiuereial treaty with Venice, in which full 
liberty is given to the Venetians, for 10 years, to sell their merchandise in England, and 
to return home in safety, without being made answerable, as was the practice in those 
days, for the crimes or debts of other strangers.— (^Andcrsrm's Chron. Deduction^ Amio 
1325.) Sir William Monson mentions, that the last argosic that sailed from Venice 
for England was lost, with a rich cargo and many pas.sengcrs, on the coast of the Isle 
of Wight, in 1587. 

In the beginning of the 15th century, the annual value of the goods exported from 
Venice by sea, exclusive of those exported to the states adjoining her provinces in Lom¬ 
bardy, was estimated, by contemporary writers, at 10,000,000 ducats; the profits of the 
out and home voyage, including freight, being estimated at 4,000,000 ducats. At 
the period in question, the Venetian shipping consisted of 3,000 vessels of from 100 
to 200 tons burden, carrying 17,000 sailors; 300 ships with 8,000 sailors; and 45 
galleys of various size, kept afloat by the republic for the protection of her trade, &c., 
having 11,000 men on board. In the dock-yard, 16,000 labourers were usually emplojred.* 
The trade to Syria and Egypt .seems to have been conducted principally by ready money ; 
for 500,000 ducats are said to have been annually exported to these countries; 100,000 
were sent to England. — {Daru, tome ii. p. 189, &c.) The vessels of Venice visited 
every port of the Mediterranean, and every coast of Europe; and her maritime com¬ 
merce was, pr(ibably, not much inferior to that of all the rest of Christendom. So 
late as 1518, 5 Venetian galeasscs arrived at Antwerp, laden with spices, drugs, silks, 
&c. for the fair at that city. 

Tlie'Venetians did not, however, confine themselves to the supply of Europe with tho 

* This Is the statement of the native anthorities; but there can be no doubt that it Is greatly ex¬ 
aggerated ;— 1,600 would be a more reasonable number. 
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commodities of the East, and to the extension and improvement of navigation. They 
attemi)ted new arts, and prosecuted them with vigoiir and siiccess, at a period when 
they were entirely tinknown in other European countries, 'llie glass manufacture 
of Venice was the first, and for a long time the most celebrated, of any in Europe ; and 
lier manufactures of silk, cloth of gold, leather, refined sugar, &c. were deservedly 
esteemed. The jealousy of the government, and their intolerance of any thing like free 
discussion, was unfavourable to the production of great literary works. Every scholar 
is, however, aware of the fame which Venice early acquired by the perfection to which 
she carried the art of printing. The classics that issued from the Aldine presses are 
still universally and justly admired for their beauty and correctness. The Bank of 
Venice was established in the l‘2th century. It continued throughout a bank of deposit 
merely, and was sikilfully conducted. 

But the poliey of government, though favourable to the introduction and establish¬ 
ment of manufactures, was fatal to their i)rogressive advancement. The importation of 
toreign manufactured eominodities into the territories of the rejiublic for domestic eon- 
•sumption was forbidden under the severest penalties. The processes to be followed 
in the manufacture of most articles were regulated by law. “ JJes Vannee 1172, un 
tribunal avoit etc cree pour la poUee dvs arts etviciicrs, la qiialitc et la quantite des nmiQres 
furent soiyneuscnient determinces." — (Daru, iii. l.')3.) Having, in this way, little 
to fear from foreign competition, and being tied down to a system of routine, there 
wji-s nothing left to stimulate invention and discovery ; and during the last century 
the manufactures of Venice were chielly remarkable as evincing the extraordinary i)tr- 
fectiou to which they had early arrived, and the absence of all recent improvements. 
An unexceptionable judge, INI. Berthollet, employed by the French government to re¬ 
port on the state of the arts of Venice, observed, “ Qup I'industrie des Venitiens, comma 
Celle des Chinois, uvoit etc prccoce, mais ctoit rcstcc stationnaire." — {Daru, tome iii. 

M. iWu has given the following extract from an article in the statutes of the State 
Inquisition, which strikingly disjilays the real character of the \Tnetian government, 
and their jealousy of foreigners : — “ If any workman or artisan carry his art to a foreign 
country, to the prejudice of tlie repuhlie, he shall bo ordered to return ; if lie do not 
obey, his nearest relations shall be imprisoned, that his legard for them may induce luiu 
to come hack. If he return, the past shall he forgiven, and employment shall ho pro¬ 
vided for him in Venice. If, in despite of the imprisonment of his relations, he perse¬ 
vere in his absence, an emissnrt/ sh<dl he employed to despatch him ; and after his death 
his relations shall be set at liberty 1”— (Tom. iii. p. 150.) 

The 19th book of M. Darn’s history contains a comprehensive and Avell-digcstcd 
account of tlie comnieree, manufactures, and navigation of Venice. But it was not 
possible, in a work on the general history of the republic, to enter so fully into the 
details as to these subjects us their importance would have justifted. 'I'he Storia 
Civile e Polifica del Commercio de' Veneziani, di Carlo Antonio IVIarin, in 8 vols. 8vo., 
published at Venice at diderent periods, from 1798 to 1808, is unworthy of the title. 
It contains, indeed, a great many curious statements ; but it is exceedingly j)rolix ; and 
while the most unimportant and trivial subjects are frequently discussed at extreme 
length, many of great interest are eitlier entirely omitted, or arc treated in a very brief 
and unsatisfactory maimer. I'lie commercial history of Venice remains to be written ; 
and were it well executed, it would be a most valuable acquisition. 

Present Trade and ISfanufaclures of J'enfee -From the period wlien Venice camo into the posses'slon 

of Austria, down to JWO, it st'eins to have been tiie policy of tlio govcinnient to encourage a'ricste Jii 
preference to Venice ; and the circumstance of the former I'eing a (roe port, gave her a very decided ati- 
vautage over the latter. Latterly, however, a more eqiiit.ahle policy has prevailed. In 18110, Venice 
was made a free port, and has since fully participated in every privilege conferred on Trieste. But, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, tlie latter still continues to preserve the ascendancy ; and the revival 
of trade that has taken place at Venice has not b<*cn so great as might have been anticipated 'J’lio 
truth is, that except in so far as she is the entrepdl of tpe adjoining province.s of Lombardy, Venice 
lias no considerable natural advantage as a trading city ; and her extraordinary prosperity during the 
middle ages is more to he a.scribed to the comparative security enjoyed by the inhabitants, and to their 
success in engrossing tlie principal share of the commerce of the Levant, than to any other circumstance. 
Still, however, her trade is far Irom Inconsiderable. But, unfortunately, there are no means by which 
to ascertain its precise amount. The great articles of import are sugar, coffee, and other colonial pro^ 
ducts : indigo and other dye stuffs, olive oil, suited fish, various descriptions of cotton, w'oollen, and 
other manufacUired gooils ; wheat and other grain, from the Black Sea ; tin ]>lates and hardware, raw 
cotton, ; amounting, in all, to the value probably of l,500,000t. or l.GOO.OOOL The exports princi¬ 
pally consist of silk and silk goods, wheat and other grain, paper, jewellery, glass, and class wares, 
Venetian treacle, books, with a great variety of other articles, including portions of most of those that 
are imported. It should, however, be observed, that by far the greater part both of the import and 
export trade of the city is carried on through Trieste by coasting vessels, that are every duy pusslng 
between the two cities, Tho smuggling of proJiihited and overtaxed articles into Austrian Lombardy is 
practised to a great extent. It is believed that lully two thirds of the coffee made use of in Lombardy is 
clandestinely introduced ; and sugar, British cottons, and h.irdware, with a variety of other articles, aro 
supplied through illegiUmaie channels. The facilities for smuggling, owing to the natni e of the Irontlcr, 
and the ease with which the oflicers aro corrupted, .-ire such, that the articles passing through the hands 
o\ the, fair trader afford no test of the real extent of the business done. It is to be hoped that tho 
Ausuian government may take an enlightened view of this Important matter. It cannot but be anxious 
fat the suppression of smuggling *, and It may be assured that this is not practicable otherwise than 
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by a reduction of duties. The regulations as to the payment of the duties ofl goods destined for the 
Interior, the clearing of ships, Ae., are the same at Vcnii-e as at Trieste ; which see. 

The manufactures of Venice are very various, and more extensive than is generally supposed. Tiio 
glassworks, which produce magnificent mirrors, with every variety of artificial pearls and gein8,-colourt'd 
beads, &c., situatea on the Island of Muraho, employ, in all, about 4,000 hands, including the women and 
children employed In arranging the beads— {Buwring.) Jewellery, including gold chains, is also ex¬ 
tensively produced as are gold and silver stufls, velvets, silks, laces, and otliei cxnensive goods; and 
treacle, soap, earthenware, wax-lights, &c.. to a greater or less extent. Printing is more extenslvcdy 
carried on in this than in any other city of Italy, and books fortn a considerable arficle of export. JShij)- 
building is also carried on to some exttmt, both here and at Chiozza. In 1836, the first steam-engine 
seen in Venice was set up for a sugar refinery 

ri'om the circumstance of Venice being situated nearly opposite the mouths of the Brenta, which 
bring down large quantities of muil, the probability is timt the i.agoon, by which she is surrounded, will 
ultimately bo filled up. Under tiie republic tins was a subject of great apprehension, and every dcvico 
was resorted to that seemed likely to avert a result so pregnant with danger to the independence of the 
city. But now that there is no particular motive for hindering the mud from accumulating in the 
lagoon, it is probable tliat, in the course of time, the shallow will be converted Into terra tirina, and 
Venice lose her insular position. 

liailxt'ay to Venice. — But whether the lagoon should, or should not, be filled up, Venice will very 
speedily be connected with tlio mainland by artificial means. A railway Is now in the course of iieing 
conitriu’ti'd, which is to extend from the city to Padua, and thence to Verona, &c. That part of this 
important work which passes through the lagoon is to be supported on arches, the construction of which 
is iilready far advanced. It may bo expected that the formation of this new and easy channel of com¬ 
munication with some of the most fertile districts of Lombardy, will be of considerable service to Venice.; 
and will tend, In some degri'e, to revive her decaying energies. 

There belong to the city, exclusive of lishiiig-bo.Us, aliout 30,000 tons of shipping, of which a. largo 
proportion is employed in the coasting trade. Many of the inhabitants depend for tlieir subsistence on 
fishing in the lagoon, and the'coutiguoiis portion of the Adriatic. — (Exclusive of tlie autiioritics already 
referred to, see Bowring's Jievort on the Statistics of Italy ; Gcog. Diet. ; Commercial Circulars^ ^c.) 

A steam-packet has been csfublished between Venice and Trieste. 


Shipping Charges in the Port of Venice on Ships of different Nations, of the Burden of 300 Tons. 


Description of Charge. 

If Austri.m, or of a 
Nation having a 'I’reaty 
of Kecljiroclty with 
Austria, 

If of a Nation not 
having a Treaty nf 
Keclprocify with 
Austria. 

Pilotfige. 

From tho bar to the plaro of finally mooring « - » 

Out of tlie port of departure ' - - - • - 

Austrian 

Lives. 

Cl .57 

61 67 

£ t, d. 

2 I Ok 

2 1 0| 

Austdan 
Livres. 
fit 57 

Cl 67 

£ s. d. 

2 1 OJ 

2 1 0) 

Tontini'e Dull). 

One Austrian livrc (SJ. sterling) per ton - • • » 

(Originally leviisl on all slops not Austrian.) 

Free. 

- 

300 0 

10 0 0 

Clan-ini' Charges. 

If to a port nut of tho (hilpii of V’rmce (hut if to a port In th6 Gulph, 
1 «. less in all c.ues) . - . • « 

2 30 

0 1 6i 

16 78 

0 11 21 

QnaatuHne Charges 

If pel forming 7 days, liting the umi d lime for vessels from Kiigland » 

39 27 

1 6 ‘2 

5.3 3.8 

1 15 7 

Total (if ordinary ehargon 

If in long quarantincj all ships p.iy extra - - - - 

164 71 
‘25 74 

5 9 9\ 1 

O 17 2 1 

49.3 20 

2.5 74 

16 8 104 

0 17 2 

If departing In hall.ist, nr with less than i a cargo, all shljis, not 
Aiisirl.in, or not under treity to be ehnrged ns such, p.rs extr.r 
tonn.ige diUs, 45 cents (about Sp/, sterling) per ton, being, on a 
300 ton sliij) - - ..... 

Free. 

1 

1Z6 0 

4 10 0 

Total of extreme charges .... - 

190 4.5 1 

6 G 11) 

653 94 1 

21 l(i Oi 


Jiimhing Establishments. — Tlie old bank of Venice was founded so far bark as 1171, being the most 
ancient establisbmcnt of the kind in Europe. It was a bank of deposit ; and such was the estimation in 
which it w-as held, tliat its paper continued to bear an agio as compared with coin down to 17‘.*7, when 
the bank fell with the government by which it had been guaranteed. At present there are no corporata 
banking ('stablishinents in the city ; and no b.ink notes are in circulation. There are, however, several 
l)rivatc banking houses, which buy, sell, and discount bills ; and make advanros on land and other se¬ 
em ities. I’hey are under no legal regul.itions of any .sort, except formally declaring the amount of their 
capital to the autiiorities w'heii tlicy commence business The legal and usual rate of interest and dis¬ 
count is 6 per cent. It is not the piaetice to allow interest oii deposits. Bills on London arc usually 
drawn at 3 months, and on Trieste at 1 muuth. 

Brohers, Conimission, —Tlie number of brokers Is limited, and they are licensed by government ; 
but the business of commission merchant and f.ictor is open to every one. Before, however, commencing 
any trade or profession at Venice, a petition nm.st be presented for leave to the authorities : but this is 
more a matter of form than any thing else ; Its prayer being rarely, if ever, refused. 

The usual rate of commission and factorage on the purchase or sale of colonial produce is 2-per cent., 
and on manuf.irtured goods 3 per cent., inclusive of broker’s commission, 1 per cent. A ship broker’s 
commission on the freight of a whole cargo is ‘2 per cent., and on a general cargo 4 per cent. By the 
custom of the place, merchants charge *2 per cent, on the inward and 2 per cent, on the outward freight 
of all ships consigned to them ; and this, though tliey liad done no more than recommend the master to 
a broker ! A bill broker’s commission is § per ntille. Merciiaiits and bankers charge a commission mi 
internal bills of ^ per cent., and on foreign do. of I per cent. • 

Jnsuraticcs are eftected by companies and individuals. The government charges no duty on the 
policies. 

Communications with Lombardy are effected by flat-bottomed vessels, which, passing through tho 
I.agoon, enter the canals and rivers, and make their way through most part of the country watered by 
the Po and its tributaries. The freight of goods from Milan to Venice, distant about 170 miles, is ab<nit 
1/. per ton. The principal products they bring down are grain, silk, hemp, and flax, cheese, i hiib.arb, Ac. 
1 he country to the north of Venice affords large quantities of deals, which are sliipped for Malta, Sicily, 
and the Levant. 

Quarantine is enforced hero the same ns at Trieste. Ships coming from without the Straits of 
r.ibraltar, provided there bo no infectious diso.i.se on board, are admitted to pratique on performing a 
short quarantine of 7 dai S in a part of tljo lagoon, about a mile from the city. Long quarantine is per¬ 
formed a little farther off. The laz.arelto, and establishments for passengers, &c. performing quarantine, 
are among the best in Europe. Ships liaving foul billa^, or coming from suspicious places, arc sent thither 
from Trieste. —(For the quarantine charges, see ante.) 

VrovisiorUt Ships* Stores, ^‘C. — These articles may all be had at Venice of excellent quality, but nor 
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cheap, with, perhaps, the exception of bread. Water is conveyed to the city by lighters, and is, conse* 
queiitly, pretty dear ; fuel is very fcar.-e, ; nd very high priced. 


Tare*. — On poods Itvivinp the free port of Ventre for the in¬ 
terior of the Austrian states, ihe Custom-house allows no tares ; 
hut cases, casks, and other coserings «o info the scale with their 
contents, and the tltitv is levied on the gross weight. Wmo, 
spirits, &C. constiineil In this city, being lialile to an excise 
duty to cover the tminici))al exi enses, h.ive an allowance, if in 
iron-)>ound casks, ot IS ]ier cent, on the welglit, and if not h) 
iron-bound cavks, at t'l \wr cent. Tiie tares iUlowed between 
merchants are as follow : — 

Cotton wool, Pernambuco and Ilahia • *2 per cent. 

Kast India, flee. - - - - 4 


Sugar, Brazil - . - 15 to 1A per rrmt. 

.lamaira, inuscorndn - • >14 

lioiirlmn, brown and yellow, and East India of 
all colours . . - • .5 

retiiied, crushed • ,• - 12 

Brimstone - - - . >10 

Italian hemp - - • - 2 

Madder root - - . >4 

Hungary potash - - - - 10 

On other articles, real tares are usually taken. 


VERA CRUZ, the principal sca-port on the western coast of Mexico; lat 19'^ 11'52" 
N., Ion. 96° B' 45" W. Population (supposctl) 16,000. Opposite the town, at the 
distance of about 400 fathoms, is a small island on which is built the strong castle of 
St. Juan d’Ulloa, -which commands the town. The harbour lies between the town 
and the castle, and is exceedingly insecure ; the anchorage being so very bad, tliat no 
vessel is considered .safe unless made fast to rings fixed for the purpo,se in the castle 
wall: nor is this always a sufficient protection from the fury of the northerly wind.s 
(loa «or<c.s), which sometimes blow vvith tremendous violence. Humboldt mentions, in 
proof of wliat is now stated, that a ship of the line, moored by 9 cables to the castle, 
tore, during a tempest, the brass rings from the wall, and was d;i.shed to pieces on the 
opposite shore. — (AV>miW/c E.s/arqrz/r, ed. 2dc, iv. 59.) Its extreme unhealthincss is, 
how’cver, a more sciious drawback u])on Vera Cruz, than the badnes.s of its port. It is 
said to be the original seat of the yellow’ fever. J'be city is well built, and the streets 
clean; but it is surrounded by sand hills and ponds of stagnant water, which, within 
the tropics, are quite enough to generate disease. The iuluihit.ints, and tliose accustomed 
to the climate, arc not subject to this formidable disorder; but all stranger,s, even those 
from the Ilavannah and the West India Islands, are liable to the infection. No pre¬ 
cautions can prevent its attack ; Jind many have died at Xalapa, on the roatl to IMexito. 
who merely passed through this pestilential spot. During the ])eriod that the foreign 
trade of Mexico w'as carried on exclusively by t]\c Jlofa^ which sailed periodically from 
Cadiz, Vera Cruz w’as celebrated for its fair, lield at flic arrival of the .sliips. It was 
then crowded with dealers from Mexico and most parts of Spanish America ; but the 
abolition of the system of regul.ir fleets in 1778 proved fatal to tliis fair, as well as to 
the still more celeltrated fair of Portohello. 

A light-house has been erected on the N.W. angle of the castle of St. Juan. The 
light, which is a revolving one of great power and brilliancy, is elevated 79 feet abo\c 
the level of the sea. 

Commerce. —An individual, looking at a map of the world, would bo apt to conclude 
that Mexico is one of the most favourably sittiated countries for commerce ; and, in 
some respects, this is true. But her trade laliours, notwithstanding, under some 
serious disadvantages. Though w'ashe<l by tlie Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, neitlier of 
licr coasts is accessible for .several montb.s of the year. On the E. coast, or tliat 
bordering ihe Gulpb of jVIexico, there is not a single good harbour; and during the 
season -when the coasts ate accessible, they are extremely unhealthy. Ow ing also to the 
rapid ascent from the shores to the interior, tlic construction of roads, and the transport 
of commodities to and from the inner provinces, is alike difficult and expensive. No 
doubt, however, an efficient government and an industrious people would .speedily, in a 
great measure, overcome these obstacles to an extensive intcrcour.se with the fonugner. 
But Mexico has neitlier the one nor the other; and, at present, her trade is confined 
within the narrowest limits. Dow’ii to 1778, when the Spanish government relaxed the 
old prohibitive system, the foreign goods legally imported into Mexico comprised only 
a few Chinese and European manufactures ; the former brought annually in one. galleon 
of about 1,400 ton.s, and the latter .sent once in three years exclusively in ships chartered 
by government from Seville or Cadjz ! On the opening of the trade in 177.0, private 
capitalists engaged in it; and after that period, at an average of J 2 years before and 
after, the returns for exports alone rose from 11,000,000 to 19,000,000 of dollars, the 
difTcrfncc being chiefly in the quantity of specie. How much greater would the 
increase have been, if the trade had not been fettered with vexatious duties, fir.st on 
articles of Spanish produce in the markets of Seville and Cadiz; 2, on .shipping for 
Mexico3. at Vera Cruz; and, 4. with an alcaoala^ or transfer duty, at every step, 
from the merchant to the con.sumer ? On the breaking out of the civil xvar, the ports 
of Tampico, Mazatlan, and San Bias were opened by the new government; and soon 
afterwards foreign ves.sels were admitted into all the ports on the .same terms aa 
Spaniard.s. 'The Spanish capitali.sts retired to Cuba or Spain ; and their places were 
supplied by British and American merchants, who established themselves in the interior, 
and supplied the inhabs. in return for dollars with manufactured goods, the superior 
quality and cheapness of which has, no doubt, had some influence in depressing native 
manufactures. 'Hie jealousy of the natives, however, and^ the absurd threats of the 
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frovernment against foreign artificers and traders, has tended to prevent their settling 
in tlie country, and engaging in any considerable undertaking, other than the mines ; 
and the depressed state of the latter, which have always furnished the principal article 
of export, has tended still further to depress and paralyse commerce. The roads, too, 
instead of being improved, have been suffered to fall into a state of almost irreparable 
decay. In this respect, the-following extract from one of the letters of M. Chevalier is 
decisive. “ The splendid road which, during the domination of the Spaniards, was 
constructed across deserts and precipices, by the merchants of Vera Cruz, to the summit 
of the upper country, is a melancholy instance of the carelessness with which the public 
interests of the country are directed. During the war of independence, this road was 
cut up in various points ; and, down to this day, the enfranchised Mexicans have not 
replaced a single stone, nor filled up a single trench, nor even cut down one of the trees, 
which, in the absence of any considerable traffic, and under the influence of a tropical 
sun, arc rapidly growing up to a magqifieent size in the very middle of the road. In 
tlie upper country nothing would be more easy than to open noble means of com¬ 
munication. The soil is naturally level: the basaltic rocks, particularly adapted for the 
construction of roads, arc found in great abundance. But even where there are roads, 
the Mexicans make little use of them. They carry to a yet more extravagant length the 
inconceivable predilection of the Spanish race in favour of transporting their goods on 
tlie backs of animals. You expect to meet with carts and waggons: no such thing ; 
every thing is conveyed on the backs of mules or Indians. Troops of little consumptive 
donkeys bring into the city, in parcels not much bigger than a man’s two fists, the 
eliarcoal required for the culinary operations of the inhabitants. The price of every 
bulky article is thus increased to an enormous degree. The interior districts arc 
as inaccessible as if they were cut off by an enemy’s army, and famine frequently 
ensues.” 

In consequence of this wretched state of the roads, of the insecurity consequent to 
the prevalence of revolutions, and the torpor and indolence of the inhabitants (occasioned 
])artly and principally by physical, but partly, also, by moral causes), industry of all 
kinds is at an extremely low ebb; and the commerce of the republic is far from being 
commensurate either with her population, or the number and value of her exportable 
products. 

For a considerable peiiod after the town of Vera Cruz had thrown off the Spanish 
yoke, the castle of St. Juan d’Ulloa continued in possession of the Spaniards. During 
this interval, the commerce of Vera Cruz was almost entirely transferred to the port of 
Alvarado, 12 leagues to the south-east. Alvarado is built upon the left bank of a river 
of the same name. The bar at the mouth of the river, about mile below the town, 
renders it inaccessible for vessels drawing above 10 or 12 feet water. Large ships are 
obliged to anchor in the roads, where they are exposed to all the violence of the north 
winds, loading and unloading by means of lighters. Alvarado is supposed, but probably 
without much foundation, to be a little healthier than Vera Cruz. The trade has now 
mostly reverted to its old channel. 

But within these few years, Tampico has risen to considerable imporUnce as a commercial sea-port. 
It IS situ.ited about 60 Icaffues N. N. W. of Vern Cruz, In lat. 2(P 15' 30" N., Ion. 97° 52' W., being 
about 104 leagues from Mexico. Hitherto it is said to have been free from fever. The shifting of the 
bar at the mouth of the river, and the shallowness of tlie water on It, which is sometimes under 8, and 
rarely above 15 feet, arc serious obstacles to tlie growth of the port. Vessels coming in sight are 
boanleil by pilots, who conduct them, provided they do not draw too much water, over the bar. Those 
that cannot enter the port load and unload by means of lighters ; mooring so that they may get readily 
to sea in the event of a gale coming on from the north. 

Exports and Imports. — The precious metals have always formed the principal article 
of export from Mexico. During the 10 years ending with 1801, the average annual 
produce of the Mexican mines amounted, according to M. Humboldt, to 23,000,000 
dollars — (^Nouvelle Espagne^ 137.); and in 1805 the produce was 27,165,888 dol¬ 
lars, —; ( Id. iv. 83.) But during the revolutionary war, the old Spanish capitalists, to 
whom most of the mines belonged, being proscribed, emigrated with all the property 
they could scrape together; and this withdrawal of capital from the mines, added to 
the injury several of them sustained by the destruction of their works during the con¬ 
test, the interruption of all regular pursuits which it occasioned, and the insecurity and 
anarchy that afterwards prevailed, caused an extraordinary falling off in the produce of 
the mines. Within these few years, however, a considerable improvement has taken 
place. The efforts, and the lavish expenditure, of a few of the companies formed in 
this country for working the mines, assisted in bringing them into good order, lat¬ 
terly, also, they have been conducted with greater skill and economy, and a con-, 
siderable increase of produce has taken place. The coinage pf gold and silver at the 
different Mexican mints during the 18 months ending with the 30th of June, 1849,. was 
as follows: 
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Gold. 

hilver. 

Vl'otal. 

riiilmithns * 

Ouaitilajara ---- 
Guadalupe J Cal VO . » - 

Oiian.ijuato . - - - 

Mexico . - « - 

S.in LuIk Tototl . - . 

ZacRtec.-^s . - - - 

Durango . . - - 

t;ul>ac.vii - - ^ * 

21/.52 
’ sr.l.tso 

125,820 

25/157 
.517..107 

$ 3.12,208 

038,HOO 
1,045,18,5 
10,081,600 
2,4.10,778 
2,052.268 

7,120,020 
l,|S3/>69 
920,571 

$ .3.32,208 
'»(:o,'>42 
l,01,j,1S.5 • 
11,521,080 

2,.5'.6,658 
2,052,268 
7,120,920 

1 ,.508,626 
1,246,878 

Total 

1 

■ $ 27/W).1.9S9 



A firthfir sum of 0.000,000 or 10,000,000 doll, mtist. however, be fiddcd to the above for gold and silver 
raised and exported without being brodRht to the mints to be coined ; so that the total produce of the 
precious metals in Mexico during the period referred to may be fairly estimated at 37,000,000 or 38,000,000 
doll. And but for the scarcity and high price of quicksilver the yield 01 the Mexican mines might be 
indeflnitely increased. It is understood, however, that this dlffleuUy has been a good deal diminislieU 
by the discovery of quicksilver mines in California; so that a further increase in the supplies of silver 
from Mexico and S. America may be fairly anticinated. But at present (1S53) the export of the precious 
metals from Mexico may be moderately estimatett at from 21,000,000 to 23,000,000 doll, a year. 

Besides the precious metals, cochineal, flour, indigo, provisions, leather, sarsaparilla, vanilla, jalap, 
soap, logwood, and pimento arc the principal articles exported from Ver? Cruz. 

The imports consist principally of cotton, woollen, linen, and sUk goods, paper, brandy, quicksilver, 
iron, steel, wine, wax, &c. . 

According to Humboldt, the imports at Vera Cruz, before the revolutionary struggles, might be esti¬ 
mated, at an average, at about 15,(K10,000 dollars, and the exports at about 2‘i,non,0<’0 do. 

It must, however, be observed that this statement refers only to the registered articles, or to those 
that paid the duties on importation and exportation. And exclusive of these, the value of the articles 
clandestinely imported by the ports on the Gulph, previously to the revolution, was estimated at 
4,600,000 dollars a year ; and 2,.')00,0fl0 dollars were supposed to be annually smuggled out of the country 
In plate and bars, and ingots of gold and silver. A regular contraband trade used to be carried on lie- 
tween Vera-Cruz and Jamaica : and notwithstanding all the efforts of government for their exclusion, 
and the excessive severity of its laws against smuggling, the shoiis of Mexico were always pretty well 
supplied with the products of England and Germany— (^Humboldt, Nauvelle Espagne, Iv. 125. ; Poin¬ 
sett's Elites on Metico, p. 133.) 

Humboldt states, that the total ]>opuIatlon of Mexico, exclusive of Guatemala, may be estimated at 
about 7,000,000. Of this nuinher about ^ are Indians, the rest being descendants ot Europeans, and 
mixed rjices. But notwithstanding thi.s large amount of population, the indoienco and want ol industry 
of tile mass of the people is such that the trade we carry on with them is quite inconsiderable compared 
with w hat might be expected. We subjoin in illustration ol this remark an 


Account of the declared Values of the Article# of British rrodnce and Manufacture exported from the 
U. Kingdom to Mexico, the Kiver Elate, Colombia, Chili, and Peru, in each of the 6 Year.s ending 
with 1852. 



No account is taken of the imports of bullion from Mexico or any other country; but cxc. bullion vc 
Imported from her in 1850, 0,950 tons logwood, 6,056 lbs. cochineal, and 40,412 lbs. sarsaparilla. 

In 1852 the exports from the U. States to Mexico amounted to 1,400,372 doll., and the imports to 
1,649,206 dol). 

It should, however, bo observed, that the imports of British goods at second hand into Mexico and 
Colombia from the West Indies is still far from inconsiderable ; and a pretty large proportion of the 
British goods sent to Chill are conveyed thence to Acapulco and other Mexican ports on the Pacific. 
Formerly the imports into Mexico supplied most part of the demand of Peru and the. W. coast of 
H. America. 

The Mexican government has issued a revised tariff, which came into operation on the 1st October, 
1853. It does credit to those by whom it was prepared. Some of the more oppressive duties have been 
largely reditced ; and, on the wliole, it must be considered as a gre,.it {idvanoe towards a liberal .system of 
commercial policy. But much depends on the way in which it may be carried out. In a government so 
fluctuating a# that of Mexico, a poJiey or tarifl'ln favour to-day may be repudiated to-morrow. 


VEH.DIG11IS (Ger. Griinspan; Fr. Vert-dc-gris^ Verdet ; It. Vetxlerame ; Sp. 
CardenWoy Verdete^ Verde-gris ; Hus. Jar), a kind of rust of copper, of a beautiful bluish 
green colour, formed from the corrosion of copper by fermented vegetables. 

Its specific gravity is I'VH. Its taste is disagreeably meUllic'i and, like all the compounds into which 
copper enters, it Is poisonous. It was known to the ancients, and various ways of preparing it are 
described by Pliny. It is very extenMvely used by painters, and in dyeing; it is also used to some 
extent Ih medicine. The best verdigris Is made at Montpellier; the wines of Languedoc being par¬ 
ticularly well suited for corroding copper, and forming this substance. It is generally exported in rakes 
of abput 25 lbs. weight each. It is also raauufacfured in thi.s country, hy means of the refuse of 
rider, &c. The goodnes.# of verdigris is judged of from the deepness and btlgfitne.ss of its colour its 
dryness, and its forming, when rubbed on the hand with a little water or saliva, smooth paste free from 
grU-tiiiess. —(Thomson's Chemistryj Rees's Cyclopaedia,) In 1852 tlio imports and exports of verdigris 
were respectively 469 and 72 ctvt. In 1863 the ad valorem duly of 10 per cent., with which it was nre- 
vionsly burdened, was repealed. * 


VERJUICE (Ger,. j4grest; Fr. Verjus; It. Agrestoj Sp. Agraz), a kind of harsh, 
austere vinegar, made of tlie expressed juice of the wild apple, or crab. The French 
give this name to unripe grapes, and to the sour liquor obtained from them. 

VERMICKLIil (Gcr.Nudeln; Du, Meelneepen, Proppen { Fr. Vermicelli; It. Ver- 
mkelti, Tagliolini; Sp. Aletrias), a species of wheaten paste formed into long, slender, 
hollow tubes, or threads, u.sed amongst us in soups, broths, &c. — fSee Macca&oni.'I 
VERMILLION. See Cinsabah. ^ 
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VINEG AII (Gcr. JUssig ; Du. Azyn\ Fr. Vinaigre } It. Aceto; Sp. and Port. 
Vinaqre; Hus. Ukztis; Lat. Acetum.') — (See Acid (Acetic), for a description of 
vinegar.) A duty of 2c?. a gallon being formerly imposed on vinegar, its manufacture 
was placed under the control of the excise, A licence, costing 5?., and renewable 
annually, has to be taken out by every maker of vinegar, or acetous acid. In 1842, the 
duty on vinegar produced 23,842/., showing that 2,8G 1,040 gallons had been brought to 
the charge. 'I’he manufacture is almost confined to England ; the quantities produced 
in Scotland and Ireland being quite inconsiderable. The duty was repealed in 1844. 

VITRIOL. See Copperas. 

VITRIOL, OIL OF. See Acid (Sulphuric). 

ULTRAMARINE (Gcr. Ulttamarin ; ¥r, Jihu cVotit renter; It. OUramarino; Sp, 
Ultramar; Rus. Ultramarin\ a very fine blue powder made from the blue parts of 
lapis lazuli^ It has the valuable property of neither fading, nor becoming tarnished, on 
exposure to the air, or a moderate heat; and on this account is highly prized by painters. 
Owing to its great price, it is very apt to be adulterated. It was introduced about the 
end of the fifteenth century. 

USANCE, a period of one, two, or #/iree months, or of so many days, after the 
date of a bill of exchange, according to the custom of dilTerent places, before the bill 
becomes due. Double or treble usance is double or treble the usual time ; and ^ 
usance is ^ the time. When a month is divided, the ^ usance, notwithstanding the 
differences in the lengths of the months, is uniformly 15 days. Usances are calcu¬ 
lated exclusively of the date of the hill. Bills of exchange drawn at usance are allowed 
the usual days of grace, and on the last of tiie 3 days the hill should be presented for 
payment.—(See Exchange.) 

USURY. See Interest and Annuities. 


w. 

WALNUTS, the fruit of the Jaglans, or walnut-tree, of which there arc several 
varieties. 'I'hc walnut is a large handsome tree, with strong spreading branches. The 
fruit is a pretty large smooth, ovate nut, containing an oily kernel, divided into four 
lobes. The nut has been always heldin'high estimation; it was called by the Romans 
Jovis glanSf tlie acorn or mast of Jove, and hence the name of the tree. 

The walnut tree is indigenous to Persia and the countries bordering on the Caspian 
tSca. It has long been introduced into Great Britain; but the fruit seldom ripens in 
the more northerly parts of the island. Previously to the very general introduction of 
mahogany, the wood of the walnut tree was extensively used among us in making of 
furniture ; and it continues to be largely employed for that purpose in many parts of 
the Continent, It is much used by turners ; and is superior to every other sort of 
wood for the mounting of guns ; a circumstance which caused great devastation among 
our walnut plantations during the latter years of the war. Great numbers of walnut 
trees are annually consumed in the Haute Vienne and other departments of France, in 
the manufacture of the wooden shoes or clogs used by the peasantry. The nuts are 
cither gathered when ripe, being served up at desserts without any preparation ; or 
they are plucked green and pickled.-— (^Poiret, llistoire Philosophique dess Plantes^ tome 
vii. p. 213. ; Rees's Cydopcedia^ 8fc.') 

In 1852, 32,531 bushels of walnuts were admitted to home consumption at a duty of 
25. IJ/^/. per bushel. This duty was reduced in 1853 to Is. a bushel. 

WANGIIEES, sometimes called Japan Canes, a species of cane imported from 
China. They should be chosen pliable, tough, round, and taper; the knots at regular 
distances from each other ; and the heavier the better. Such as are dark-coloured, 
badly glazed, and light, should be rejected, — {Milburn's Orient. Com.) 

WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. By this system is meant the provisions made for 
lodging imported articles in public warehouses, at a reasonable rent, without payment of 
the duties on importation till they be withdrawn for home consumption. If re-ex]:tofted, 
no duty ifl^j^ver paid. 

r. Expediency and Origin (\f the Warehotuins System, — It la laid down by Dr. Smith in one of his 
justly celebrated maxims on the subject of taxation, that “ Every tax ought to be levied at the time and 
in tlie manner that is most likely to be convenient for the contributor to pay It.”— {Wealth qf Nations, 
P* 371.) No one can doubt the soundness of this maxim ; and yet It was very strangely neglected, down 
to Hi03, In the management of the customs* Previously to this period, the duties on most goods Im¬ 
ported had either to be paid at the moment of their importation, or a bond, with sufficient security for 
their future payment, had to be given to the revenue officers. The hardship and inconvenience of such 
a s^tem is obvious. It was often very difficult to find sureties; and the merchant, in order to raise 
muM to pay the duties, was frequently reduced to the ruinous necessity of selling his goods immediately 
on their arrival, when, perhaps, the market was already glutted. Neither was this the only inconve¬ 
nience Aat grew out of this system; for the duties having to be paid all at once, and not by degrees as 
the goods were sold for consumption, their price was raised by the amount of the profit on the capital 

4U 2 
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advanced In paytnont of t}ie duties; competition, too, was diminished in consequence of the greater 
command of funds required to carry on trade under such disadvantages ; and a few rich individuals were 
enabled to monopoliiO tlie importation oT those commodities on which heavy duties were payable. 1 be 
system had, besides, an obvious tendency to discourage the carrying trade. It prevented this country 
from bcctnning the entrepdt for foreign products, by hindering the importation of such as were not im¬ 
mediately wanted for home consumption; and thus tended to lessen the resort of foreigners to our 
markets, inasmudi as it rendered it difficult, or rather impossible, for tiiem to complete an assorted 
cargo. And in addition to all these circumstances, the difficulty of granting a really equivalent draw¬ 
back to the exporters of such commodities as had paitl duty, opened a door for the commission of every 

*^SurthLe*liisndvantages and drawbacks, obvioin as they may now appear, did not attract the public 
attention till a comparatively late period. Sir Ilobert Walpole seems to have^ been one ot the nrst who 
liad a clear perception of their injurious influence; and it was tjie principal object of the famous Excise 
Scheme, proposed by him in 1733, to oblige the importers of tobacco and wine to deposit them iii public 
warehouses ; relieving them, however, from the necessity of paying the duties chargeable ou them till 

they were withdrawn for home consumption. ‘ . , . , , 

doubt can now remain in the mind of any one, that the adoption of this scheme would nave been 
of the greatest advantage to the commerce and industry of the country. But so powerful was llie delu¬ 
sion generated in the public mind with respect to it, that its proposal well nigh caused a rebellion. 
Most of the merchants of the day had availed themselves of the facilities which the existing system 
fafforded of defrauding the revenue; ami they dexterously endeavoured to thwart the success ot a 
scheme which would have given a serious check to such practices, by making the public believe that it 
would be fatal to the commercial prosperity of the country. The efforls of the mercliants were powor- 
fullv seconded by the spirit of party, which then ran very high. Tlic political opponents of the ministry 
anxious for an opportunity to prejudice them in the public estimation, contended tiiat the sclieme'W.is 
only the first step towards the introduction of such anniversal system of excise as would inevitably prove 
alike subversive of the comfort and liberty of the people. In consequence of these artiul misrepresenta- 
tions, the most violent clamours were everywhere excited against the scheme. On one occasion Sir 
Ilobert Walpole narrowly escaped falling a sacrifice to the ungovernable fury of the mob, which beset all 
the avenues to the House of Commons ; and, after many violent and lengthened debates, the scheme was 
ultimately abandoned. . . , , . . . . .... t . 

The disa<lvantages of the old plan, and the benefits to be derived from the establishment of a volunljiry 
warehousing system, were most ably pointed out by Dean Tucker, in his “ Kssay on the Comparative 
Advantages and Disadvantages of Clreat Britain and France with respect to 'I'radc,” published iu 1760. 
But so powerful was the impression made by the violeiu opposition to Sir Kobert Walpole’s scheme, and 
such is the force of prejudice, that this obvious and signal improvement — the greatest, perhaps, 
that has been made in our commercial and financial system —could not be safely adopted till 1803. 

Hegulations as to iVarehousing. — 'i'he statute of 43 Geo. 3. c. 132. laid the loiindalion of the system ; 
but It wa.s much Improved and extended by subsequent statute.s. 

The existing regulations as to wnrehoiising ar« ombodieil in the Customs Cons lidatlon Act, the 
16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. It empowers the Commissioners of the Customs, under the autliority and direc¬ 
tion of the T.ords of the Treasdry, to nomiimte the poits at which goods may ho warehoused without 
payment of duty, and the wareliouses in which particular descriptions of goods may be deposited. It also 
fixes the time during which goods maybe deposited. It also fixes the time during which goods are 
allowed to remain in the warehouse, the remission of the duties in ease of loss l>y accident, tiie allowances 
for waste, &c. But being of much importance we have given a full abstract of the statute, (see nn/c, 

* U'arehousing Ports, — Certain ports only arc w'nrehotising ports; nor may all sorts of goocls ho 
warehoused in every warehousing port. We subjoin n list of the warehousing ports in Great Btitain 
and Ireland. Goods of all sorts may, speaking generally, be warehoused in the principal ports ; but tliQ 
n-gulations as to those that may be warehoused in the le-sser ports are perpetually varying. 




.Alieryfitwlth 

A Inmnath 

Arwndel 

It.irnstaple 

lltirwicic 

Bideford 

Bo^iion 

Jilridgewatcr 

llrldpart 

Bristol 

Ciudiir 

Cnrdifftin 

CarlUle 

Tamarvon 

CilfPslOW 

Cbrster 

(loldicstvf 

Cowl's 

Bartmouih 

Deal 

floVLT 

Exeter 

Faversham 

FnlMioiuh 

Fleetwood 

Folk stone 

Fowey 

tj.dinborongh 

(i!oiioi“,ter 

tioole 

tJimisby 

Hartleiiool 

Unit 

Ipswich 

Kingston 

I,aiu’.»su.r 

I.iverpool 

lioniiou 

Lyme 

Lsnn 

M nrgate 

Maldon 

Alancbeslcr 

Marvport 

M dford 

New< Bstle 

Newhavt'U 

NeW5>ort 

Feuidnee 

TMyinoUth 

I'ool 

Portsmouth 

Preston 

Itani'.g'ttp 

llorhesUT 

live 

fscarlxsroiiuh 

Kortii hi Held# 

Shorebam 

Southampton 

South Shields and 
Tynemouth 
Storklon 
Sunderland 

.Swansea 

Topsham 

Trtiro 

'JVignmotifh 

Weymouth 

Whitliy 

Whiteiiaven 

Wlsliech 

Woocllaidge 

AVorkington 

Yarmouth 
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Aherd can 

Alloa 

Arbroath 

Ayr 

B.-mir 

Jlorrowstoncas 

Dumfries 

Dundee 

(basgow 

tir.mgeinoHlh 

Greenock 

Intern ess 
Kirkcaldy 

Leith 

Montrose 

I’ei th 

Peterhead 

Port Glasgow 
^Vi^, k 




Irkt.anr. 



BalUnn 

Jtaltimore 

Belfast 

Cork 

Coleraine 

DroKtieda 

Dublin 

Dundalk 

Galway 

Limcriclc 

Jvoitdonderry 

Newry 

Boss 

Bkibbercen 

Sligo 

I'ralee 

Waterford . 

WesUioTt 

Wexford 

Y’oughall 
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WATCHES (Gcr. Uhrcn, TuscJicnuhren; Fr. Mont res; It. Oriuoli da iusc.a, o da 
gaccoccia ; Sp. Relojes de fallri<piera; llus. Karmann 'de tschasii^ portable macliincs, 
generally of a small size and round flat shape, that measure and indicate the successive 
portions of time ; having, for the most part, their motions regulated by a spiral spring. 
When constructed on the most approved principles, and executed in the best manner, a 
watch is not only an exceedingly useful, but a most admirable piece of mechanism. 
It has exercised the genius and invention of the most skilful mechanics, as well as of 
some of the ablest mathematicians, for nearly 3 centuries. And, considering the small¬ 
ness of its size, its capacity of being carried about uninjured in every variety of position, 
tlie number and complexity of its movements, and the extraordinary accuracy with whicli 
it represents the successive portions of time as determined by the rotation of the earth 
on its axis, we need not wonder at Dr. I’aley having referred to it as a btriking specimen 
of human ingenuity. 

Spring watches are constructed nearly on the same principle as pendulum clocks. 
Instead of the pendulum in the latter, a spring is used in the former, the isochronisiu 
of the vibrations of which corrects the unequal motions of the balance. 

Ilfslortcnl Kotirr — The invention of spring watclies dates from about the middle of the JOtb century, 
and luis t)e*en warmly contested for Huygens and Hooke. TheKnglish writers genernll;- incline in favour 
of the latter. Dr. Hutton says — {Mathftnnticnl Diclionart/, art. WaUh), that tlie wo'rds “ Itol). Hooke 
invcMUt, KWH,” were insenhed on the dial plate of a w.iteli prestoifed to Charles 11. in 1<>75. But Montiu la 
atHrms ( lliit.uire des Mathematiques, tom. il. p. 413. od. isou), that llnygens made this “ belle decouverle ” 
in Biftt), and presented a spring watch to th<‘ States of Holland in irr)7. Comparing these statements, it 
eertainiy npiioars that the claim of Huygmis to the i>rionty of the discovery is the In (ter established of 
the two. VVo do not, however, believe that either of those distinguished persons owed, in this respect, 
any tiling to the other. 'I'he probability seems to be, that the hap}>y idea of employing a spring to 
regulate the motion of watches oeeurreil to them both nearly at the same time. 

Improvement of W'alches -Owing to the facility with which the longitiule may he determined by Uio 

.aid of accurately going watches, it is of grt'.it impoitance to have tlumi made as pei feet as possihlo. In 
this view, liberal premiums have been jiiven to the makers of the best marine waU’lies, or chronometers, 
by the governments of I-aiglund, France, Spain, See. In the reign of Queen Anne, parliament otTeiod 
a reward of 2 (),fK)') 7 . to .my one wlio should make a watch, or other instrument, capable of determining 
tlie longitude at sea, within certain limits. This inagnitieent premium was awarded, in 1704. to the 
cidehratod John Harrison, for a marine watch, which, being tried in a voyage to Barhadoe.s, determined 
Us longitude with even more tlian the retjuired accuracy. Other premiinns, though of inferior aniount, 
were subsequently given to Messrs. Mndgo, Arnold, Farnshaw, SkC. Since 1H22, 2 prizes, one of 300/. and 
one of 200/., have been annually given to the makers of the 2<‘lironometcrs .adjudged to he the best, afu-r 
having been sulmiittial to a twelvemoutli’s trial at tlie Bojal Ohsoivatory at Creenwieh. And to such 
perfection has the manufacture uttuinod, that .some of the elironoineters employ(‘d by navigators, tliougli 
e.irricd into tlio ino.st opposite climates, have not varied to the extent of 2 seconds in their mean rate of 
going throngliont the year. 

IVateh Mannjacturc __ The watch-making business, though iatterly u good deal tlepre.s.spd, is largely 

earned on in London; tiie urti.sts of which liave attained to a high ilegree of excellence in this depart- 
iiK'nt. Tliere may be about 11,000 gold and H.'j.OOO silver watclies annually .a.ssayed at Goldsmiths' Hall, 
Limiloii — {Jacob on the Precious Metals, vol. ii. p. 413.) — tlie .aggregate value of wliieh is, piohahlv, 
not much uridi-r GOO.OOO/. 'I'hc manufacture is .'ibo earned on to a consul<*rable extent at Livi^rpool, 
Coventry, Kdinhnrgli, Sec. Watch iiioveinents useil to Ik* extensively manufactured at Fiescotin Lan¬ 
cashire ; but latterly, we believe, tlie manufacturers have been witlidrawing to Liveri'ool, 

On tlie Continent, watches are priiieipallv mannfaetnred in Paris, Geneva, and in Neufehatel. Some 
of tlie k'rencli and Swiss watches, particularly the latter, arc excellent ; hut, generally speaking, they 
are slight, .and inferior to tliose made in 1-oiulon. Paris and Geneva watclies are largely exported to 
foreign countiios; and are everywhere in high estimation, p.articnlarly among the ladies. 

Watches impressed with any mark or stamp, appearing to he or to repiesciit any legal Britisli a.s8ay 
mark or stamp, or purporting by any mark or appearance to he of the in.inuiaetnro of the U. Kingdom, 
or not iiaving tlic ii.ime and place of abode of some foreign maker ahiuad visible on the frame and also 
on the face, or not being in a complete state, with all the parts properly fixed in tlie ease, may not be 
imported into the U. Kingilom, even for the purpo.se of being warelioused. — (3 & 4 Will. 4. c. h'i. §.n8.) 

Watches in China. — Pretty considerable numbers of Kuropean watches are imported into Cliina ; and 
It may be wortli mmitioning, as a curious instance of the diversity of tastc's, th.at the ( hincse, as well as 
most otlier Eastern nations, who can atford it, uniformly wear watches in pairs! 'I'liis sort of extra¬ 
vagance is not, however, eonllned to watches, hut extends to a variety of other articles. Shawds, for 
example, are invariably worn in India in ]Kiirs of exactly the same pattern ; and it is hardly possible, 
indeed, to iind a native dealer who will sell a single shawl. 

WATER. It may be thoufjht uimcccssary, perhaps, to say anything In a work of 
this sort with re.spect to a fluid so well known and so abundant, lint, besides being an 
indispensable necessary of life, water is, in most large cities, an important commercial 
article. It is in the latter point of view, principally, that we mean to consider it. — 
Inasmuch, however, as the mode of supplying different places with water, and its 
price, necessarily vary in every possible way, we shall limit our remarks on thesoisvd)- 
jeets to tli^ metropolis only, few remarks we intend to offer of a general nature 

will apply mdiifcrcntly to any populous place, the supply of which with water occasions 
a considerable expense. 

1. Quality qf Water. — JDr.Uro has made the following statements with respect to the quality of 
water: — “ Water,” says ho, “is a very transparent fluid, possessing a moderate degree of activity with 
regard to organised substances, wliicli renders it friendly to animal and vegetable life, for both which it 
is, indeed, indispensably necessary. Hence It acts but slightly ou the organs of sense, and is therefore 
said to have neitlier taste nor smell. It appears to possess consideiable elasticity, and yields in a per¬ 
ceptible degree to the pressure of air in the condensing machine. 

“ Native water is seldom, if ever, found perfectly pure. The waters that flow within or upon the 
surface of the earth contain various earthy, saline, metallic, vegetable, or animal particles, according 
to the substances over or through which tWy pass. Rain and snow waters are much purer than these, 
although they also contain whedever floats in the air, or has been exhaled along with the watoty 
vapours. 
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“ The purity of water may be known by the following marks or properties of pure water t 
1. Pure water Is lighter than water that is not pure. 

“ 2. Pure water is more fluid than water that is not pure. 

“ 3. It has no colour, smell, or taste. 

*‘4. It wets more easilv than the waters containing metallic and earthy salts, called hard waters, and 
feels softer when touchea. 

“ 5. Soap, or a solution of soap In alcohol, mixes easily and perfectly with it. 

“ 6, It is not rendered turbid by adding to It a solution of gold in aqua regia ; or a solution of silver^ 
or of lead, or of mercury, in nitric acid ; or a solution of acetate of lead in water. 

** W.itor was, till modern times, considered as an elementary or simple substance; but it is now 
ascertained to be a compound of oxygen and hydrogen.” 

2. Supply of Water. — London was very ill supplied with water previously to the 
early part of the 17th century, when the New River water was introduced into the 
city, 'llvis exceedingly useful work was planned and carried into elTect by the famous 
Sir Hugli Middleton, who expended his whole fortune on the project; having, like 
many other public benefactors, entailed poverty on himself and his posterity by embark¬ 
ing in an undertaking productive of va.st wealth to others, and of great public utility. 
The New River has its principal source near Chadwcll, between Hertford and Ware, 
about 20 miles from London; but the artiheial channel in wliieh the water is conveyed 
is about 40 miles in length. Sir Hugh Middleton encountered innumerable difficulties 
during the progress of the undertaking, which it is probable would have been abandoned, 
at least for a time, but for the aid afforded by James I. The New River Company 
was incorporated in 1G19, 6 years after the water had been brought to the reservoir at 
Islington. Tlic undertaking yielded very little profit for a considerable number of 
years ; but it has since become extremely profitable; so much so, that an original 5001. 
share has been sold for 16,000/. I 

I'he Cliclsea Water-Works Company was formed in 1723, and (with the aid of 3 
smaller companies, none of which arc now in existence) it, and the New River, supplieil 
all that part of the metropolis north of the Thames with water, down to the year J810, 
In that year, however, 3 new companies, the East London, West Middlesex, and (irand 
Junction, were established, under the authority of different acts of parliament. At this 
moment the metropolis is supplied with water by the following companies: — 


New hiver, 
Chebea, 

East Lijndon, 
West Middlesex, 


Grand Junction, 
l,jiinhot}i, 

Vauxhall, or South London, and 
Southwark Water Works. 


The following .statements with respect to these companies are taken from Mr. Wade’s 
treatise on the police of the metropolis. The Report of the commissioners appointed h)r 
government in 1827, to inquire into the state of the supply of water in the metropolis, 
is the principal authority on which they are founded. 

” The New River Company got their supply from the spring at Chadwoll. between Hertford and Ware. 
It comes In an open channel, of about 40 miles in length, to re-iervoirs at Clerkenwell. There are 2 re¬ 
servoirs, having between them a surfaceof about 5acrc.s and aiiaverage depth ol'lO feet. These’reservoir* 
are 84 j feet above low water mark in the Thames; and, by means of steam engines and a stand-pipe, an 
additional height of GO feet can be given to the water, so that all the mains belonging to this Company 
are kept full by a considerable pressure of water. The highest service given by the New River is the 
cistern on the top of Covent G.arden Theatre. The aqueduct by which the water is brought has only a 
fall of 2 inches per mile ; thus it wastes, by evaporation, during the drought of summer, and is impeded 
by frost in the winter. At these times the Company pump an additional supply from the Thames, at 
Broken Wharf, between Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges. To this, however, they seldom have re¬ 
course ; and their engine, erected since the works at London Bridge were broken down, has worked only 
176 hours in the year. The New River Company supply Gtj.OOO houses with water, at an annual average 
of about 1,100 hogsheads each, or, in all, about 76,000,000 hogsheads annually. 

“ The East London Water Works are situated at Old Ford, on the river Lea, about 3 miles from the 
Thames, and a little below the point to which the tide flows up the Lea. By tho act of parliament, this 
Company must take its water when the tide runs up and the mills below have ceased working. The water 
Is pumped into reservoirs and allowed to settle; and a supply of 6,000,000 gallons is daily distributed to 
about 42,000 houses. This Company supply no water at a greater elevation than 30 feet, and tho usual 
height at which the delivery is made to tne tenants is 6 feet above the pavement; they iiave 200 miles of 
iron pipes, which, in some places, cost them 7 guineas a yard. This and tlie New River are tho only 
companies which do not draw their supply of water entirely from the Tlmmes. 

The West Middlesex derive their supply of water from the Thames, at the upper end of Hammer¬ 
smith. about 9^ miles above London Bridge, and where the bed of the Thames is gravel. The water is 
forced by engines to a reservoir at Kensington, 309 feet long, 123 wide, and 20 deep, paved and lined with 
bricks, and elevated about 120 feet above low water In the Thames. They have another reservoir on 
I>ittle Primrose Hill, about 70 feet higher, and containing 88,000 hogsheads of. water, under the pressure 
of which the drains are kept charged, in case of tires. They serve about 15,000 tenants, and the average 
daily supply Is about 2,260,000 gallons. 

“ The Chelsea Water Works derive their supply from the Thames, about 4 of a mile east pf 
Chelsea Hospital; and they hare 2 reservoirs —one in the-Creen Park and another in Hyde Park — 
the former having an olevaiion of 44 feet, and the latter of 70. I’hese reseryoirs, till within these few 
inontha, bad never been cleaned, nor had there been any preparation made for that purpose In tlieir con¬ 
struction. About i of the water served out by this Company is allowed to settle in these rejser- 
voirs, and the remaining | are sent directly from the Thames. Latterly, the Company have 
been making preparations for filtering the water ; anA Alsp for allowing It to settle in reservoirs, at 
Chelsea, before It \s delivered into the mains. The Chelsea Company serve about IMOO houses, and the 
’ averam daily supply is l,7fl0,000 gallons. 

“ The Grand Junction Company derive the whole of their supply from the Thames, Immediately ad- 
minlng Chelsea Hospital; thence it is pumped, witliout any flUrution or settling, into 3 reservedrs at 
Paddington. These reservoirs are about 71, 86, and 92 feet above hlfi» water mark in the Thames ; their 
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united contents are 19,855,840 gallons; and by means of a stand-pipe, the water is forced to the height of 
147 feet, or about 61 feet above the average (leight in tlie leservoir. The number of iiousea supplied by 
the (»rand Junction Company is 7,700, and the average daily supply is about 2,WC0,000 gallons. 

“ The Lambeth Company take their supply from the 'J'hames, between Westminster and Waterloo 
Bridges. It is drawn from the lied of the river by a suction pipe, and delivered to tjie tenants without 
being allowed to subside ; there being only a cistern of 400 liarrels at the works, as a temporary supply, 
until the engines can be started. The greatest height to which the Company force water is about 40 feet; 
the number ot houses that they supply is 16,000, and the average service is 1,244,000 gallons daily. 

** The South Lotuiun, Vauxhail Company^ take their supply from the river Thames by a funnel, 
which is laid « feer below low water mark, and as far into the river as the third arch of VauxhaU Bridge. 
At that parT.iciiJar place, the bed of the Thames is described as being always clean, and without any of 
tliose depositions of mud and more offensive substances that are found in many other places. Besides the 
greater purity of the bed of the Thames here than where any other Company on the sontli side take their 
supply, the Comuairy allow the water to settle in reservoirs. The VauxhaU Company supply about 
10,1)00 liouses with about 1,000,000 gallons of water daily. 

“ The Southwark Water Woiks (the property of an individital) are supplied from the middle of tho 
Thames, below Southwark and London Bridges; and the water thus taken is sent out to the tenants 
without standing to settle, or any iiltrutiou further than it receives from passing through wire giatc^ and 
(.mall holes in metallic plates. The number of houses supplied by these works is about 7,<J00, and tlic 
average dally supply about 720,000 gallons.” 

Tlic results for 1827 may be collected into a Table, as follows: —• 


Conipanies. 

Service*. 

Average per Day, 
Oaltun*. 

Gallon* Annually. 

Average per 
House, Gallon*. 

1. New River - 

. 

67.000 

13,000,000 

4,056,000,000 

182 

V. Loiiiion 


42,0(1(1 

6,01X1,000 

1,87 2,001 ),0IX) 

14.5 

.i. We^t Alidilleiiex 


15,000 

2,2.'>O,00O 

702,000,000 

l.'iO 

1. I'lieliea - 


12.400 

1,760,000 

540,120.0) MJ 

J42 

5, Grand .function 


7,701) 

2,MI(),000 

875,6()(),0( )0 

.503 

(>. Latidieth 


1).,000 

1,211,01)0 

.3,SM,1'28,000 

77 

7. South I.oiidon 


ID.OOO 

1,000.01)0 

31‘2,<)llO,IH8) 

lOO 

8. SouUiwark. - 


7,0(M) 

7-20,000 

224,540,000 

102 

Total 

- 

iH.'^.ion 

28,771.000 

8,07 7..388,(8)0 

1 I-)? 


Monopoly of the Water Companiei. — The sanction of parliament was given to the 3 new companies 
formed in 1810, not So rnucii In the view of inoreasing the actual supply of water, as of checking nif nri- 
poly, and reducing tlie rates by their competition. But these expectations have not been realised. For a 
w liile, indeed, tlie competition of the several companies was exceedingly injurious to their interests, ami 
occasioned the total destruclioti of some of the inferior onts; but no sooner had this happened, than the 
others discovered that tlieir interests were in reality the same, and that the true way to promote them 
was to concert measures together. In furtherance of this object, the Tj companies for the supply ol iliat 
jiart of tlie metropolis norlli of tlie river proceeded to divide the town into as many districts, binding 
themselves, under heavy pciuilties, not to encroach on each other's estates: and having iii this way gone 
far to secure themselves against any new competitors, tlieir next measuic was to adil Wve cmd twenty per 
cent, to the rates established in 1810 ; and these have, in several instances, been still further augmented ! 
The benetits that were expected to result from tlieir multiplication have, therefore, proved quite ima¬ 
ginary ; and though tlie supply of w ater lias been increased, it is neither so cheap nor so good as it might 
have been under a difi'erent systc'in. 

We borrow from tiie evidence takjm lieforc* tlie comroiltec of tlic House of Commons in 1851, on the 
Metropolis Water Bill, the lollowing iiUerestiiig table relative to the supply of water in 1860: — 


Account of the Capital, &c. of the diflVrent Metropolitan Water Companies, the Working Expenses of 
cat'll, tlie Quantity of W<iter supplied by each, &c. 


Water Companies. 

Capital 
of each 
Company. 

Total 

Evpencih 

Works! 

Interest 
on C.upital 
c'.ilrulated 

5 percent. 

Working 

lixixnise-., 

includinft 

Interest 

Dlbts. 

Working 

Expense*, 

iind 

Interest 
calcuUte<l 
.0 pel < eiif. 
on ii*.NUine<l 
Capital. 

linjierial 

Gallons 

Slippll'(-<l 

annually. 

W^ater Rents 
per Annum. 

Cost ;)or 
Million 
Gallons 
to the 
Company. 

Charge per 
Million 
Gallott*. 

New River 
tdieiKea - 
Gr)tnd .function • 
Southwark and 
Viuixball 
Laintieth • 

East houdon 

Kent 

M'est Middlesex - 
Hampstead. 

Total 

£ 

1,421,717 
T20,712 
522,29.5 

45,5,217 
.507,552 
745,781 
202,101 
648,560 
81,231 

. £ *. 
71,085 17 
21,0.55 12 
26,114 15 

21,762 7 

15,.567 12 
.57,2'I9 1 

10,105 4 

32,428 0 

4,06l 11 

£ 

.55,582 

28,079 

19,215 

12 ,0(H> 
16,877 
17,.579 
6.854 
11,09.5 
3,176 

£ s. 

126,(.67 17 
49,114 12 
45,359 15 

.55,-62 7 

.52,211 12 
.54,668 1 

I(,,9.>9 4 

46 ,.52.5 0 

7,537 0 

5,631,000,(X10 
1,4.58,158,000 
1,289,184,930 

*,195,006,370 

1,125,2(X),0C0 

3,*22,7.5.>.876 

593,948,750 

1,216,929,312 

156,01.5,000 

£ *. rf. 

129,4.53 17 5 
3,5,917 9 .5 

43.. 587 8 9 

.56 ,.599 16 0 
22,416 17 9 

70.. 5H5 14 0 

14,412 13 3 

65,415 8 6 

7,009 12 HI 

£ «. d. 

22 H 3 
31 3 1 

34 16 Q 

15 7 : 

28 14 0 

16 19 4 

43 2 9 

38 5 4 

48 6 4 

£ t. d. 
22 19 3 

25 0 O 

33 6 8 

16 11 7 

19 19 7 

21 18 0 
36 13 2 
53 15 0 

44 IK 4 

4,784,09!) 

259,249 19 

175,587 

112,856 8 

16,669,491,238 

425,035 17 9 

1 



MiTp. _V7:i,000 l»ous<'t, daily s(iprli( d with 150 gullmis uT water, would annually require 14,892,000,000 im|>erial gallons, 
which is about tlie quantity said to be delivered to the houses. 


The striking discrepancies that appear in this table tend to confirm the principle we endeavoured to 
enforce in the article Companibs, that certain restrictions should, in almost all cases, be imposed on 
companies for the supply of water to a large city. These are not undertakings that can be safely trusted 
to the free principles tliat may generally be relied u|>on. If there be only one set of springs ndja'bont to 
a town, or tf there bo certain springs more conveniently.sittiated for supplying it witli water than any 
otlier, a company acqnirlng a right to such springs, and Incorporated fur the purpose of conveying tiie 
water to town, thereby gain an exclusive advantage; and if no limits be set to its aividends, its partners 
may make an etrormods profit at the eituense of the public, without its being possdde materially 
to reduce them by means of competition hat has happened in the case of the New Ilivor Company 
sufficiently evinces the truth of what has now been stated. Had its dividends been limited to any thing 
Bke a reusotiablo profit, the water tliat is at present supplied by its means might have been furnished 
for a small part of what it actually costs. But In cases or this sort, priority of occuiiation, even without 
mty Gather peculiar advantage, goes far to exclude all regular and wholesome competition. A company 
^at has got pipes laid down in the streets may, if threatened by the competition Of another oompanf, 
lower its rat^s s<r as to make the latter witirdraw from the field; and as soon as this is done, it,may reveyt 
to its old, or even to higher charges. It is not, in fact, possible in cumbrous concerns of tads apfct, 
hftve any thing Hlctf competition, ui 'tbo Ordinary tense of the term; and experience sbovt tMt when- 
erer it Is atteojpted, ft only continues ilor a limited period, and i6 sure to he in the end mectwiUy yttp. 
pressed. 'We are, therefore, eleajdy of opinion, that no company should over betormed for the Cism- 
Veyance of water into a large city, without a maximum being set both to the rates and tho dividends; 
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giving the company an option, in the event of the maximum rate yielding more than the maximum 
dividend, either to reduce the rale, or to apply the surplus to the jmrehase of the company’s stock ; so 
that ultimately the charge on account of the dividends may be got nd of. 

We are glad to have to add, that we are supported In what is now stated by the Report tlic Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the supply of water for the metropolis, printed in 1821. It is 
there said — “ The public is at present witliout any protection even against a further indefinite extension 
of demand. In cases of dispute there is no tribunal but the Boards of the companies themselves, to 
which individuals can appeal; there are no regulations but such as the companies may have voluntarily 
iiiifiosed upon tliemselvcs, and may therefore at any time revoke, for the continuance of the supply in its 
present state, or for defining the ca-^es in which it may be witlidrawn from the liouseholder. All these 
points, and some others of the same nature, indispensably require legislative regulation, where the subject 
matter is an article of the first necessity, and the supply has, from peculiar circumstances, got into such 
a course that it is not under the operation of those principles which govern supply and demand in other 
cases. 

“ The principle of the acts under which these companies were instituted, was to encourage competition ; 
and certainly in this, as in other cases, it is only from competition, or the expectation of competition, that 
a perfect security can be had for a good supply. But your committee are satisfied, that, from the peculiar 
nature of these undertakings, the principle of competition requires to be guarded by particular checks 
and limits in its application to them, in order to render iteflectual, without the risk of destruction to the 
competing parties and thereby, ultimately, of a serious injury to the public.” And the committee pro¬ 
ceeds to remark — “ The submission of their accounts aimually to parliament, for a few years, would 
necessarily throw light on this part of the question.” 

Wc think that it would be highly expedient to adopt the suggestions of the committee, by calling upon 
the companies to lay annually detailed statements of their affairs before parliament. They sliouUl bo 
obliged in these statements to give an account of the rates charged by them, and to make a special report 
as to every case in which they have withdrawn water from a householder. It is to no purpose to repeat, 
in opposition to this proposal, the common-places about competition securing for the citizens a sufficient 
supply of water at the lowest prices, in the same way that the competition of bakers and butchers secures 
them supplies of beef and bre^ I Tho statements already rauile slioiv tliat there I-' no arralogy whatever 
in the circumstances under which these articles are supplied. If a man bo dis.satisficd with any particular 
Imtclier or baker, he may go to another , but it is not possible for him to change his trater mo chant, 
unless ho also change the place of his residence. No water comp.iny will encroach upon the district 
assigned to anotlier; and supposing an individual unlucky enougii to quarrel with those who liave tlio 
aHsoluto inonupoly of the supply of the district in which he resides, he must either migiate to another, 
or bo without water, unless he can get a supply upon his own premises ! Sucli being the actual state of 
things, it is quite ludicrous to talk about competition affording any real security against extortion and 
••-buse. Even the publication of tho proceedings of the companies would bo a very inadecjiintc i hia k on 
their conduct; but such as it is, it is perhaps tho only one that c.m now be resorted to ; and as it would 
have considerable influence, it ought not, certainly, to bo neglected. 

3 Quality of the London Hater. — All the companies, with the exception of the New River and F.ast 
London Companies, derive their supplies of water fioin the 'I’hamcs ; an<i in consequeiu e ('f flu'ir taking 
it up within the limits to wblcii the tide flow.s, it is necessarily, fn tlio fust instance, loaded with iiMtiy 
impurities. But tlie reports that were formerly so very prevalent, with ri^sjicct to the deleter iou.s qualrly 
of the water taken from the river, h.avc boon shown to ire very gicatly exaggerated. The statoim-ut uf 
])r. Bostnek, gi\en in the Report of the commissioners, shows that by far the greater part of the iin- 
jiui ities in tlio riiaines water are mechanically suspended in, and not cliemically combined willi, it; and 
that they may be scjiaiated from it by filtration, or by merely allowing it to stand at rest. Most ot tlio 
companies have recently made considerable cfloits to improve their water ; and tliougli they have not 
done ill thi.s respeet as much as tliey might and should liave done, a considerable imjirovemeut has, on 
tlie whole, been eft’ectod : and notwithstanding all that ha.s been said to the contrary, we have been 
assured, by those best aualified to form an opinion on such a subject, that, though not nearly so pure as a 
little pains would roncier it, there is not the slightest foundation for the notion that its impurities havo 
been such as to affect, in any degree, the health of the inhabitants. 

4. Water for Shins. — Various improvements have been made in the art of preserving water on board 
.ships. Oftliose, the princitial are tlie chat ring the inside of the c.isks In which tin* water is kept, and 
Ihe substitution of iron tanks for casks. The latter, being made of the required shape, may bo conv<*- 
nicntly stowed into any part of the ship. In inen-of-war, the iron tanks serve as liallast; the water 
being brought up by a toreing pump. Water is found to preserve better in them llian in any other sort 
of vessel. l)rlp-stoncs may be employed with much advantage in the purification of water. When 
water is taken ou board from a river into which the tide flows, it sliould, ol course, be raised at 
low ebb. 

WAX (OiQV.Wachs; Vr.Cire; It. and Sp. Cera; Rus. Jrus/:), a vegetable product. 
Severdl plants contain wax in such abundance, as to make it worth while to extract it 
from them. But all that is known in commerce consists of bees’ wax. d'he honey is 
first pressed from the comb, and the wax is then melted into cakes. It has a slight odour 
of honey, is insipid, and of a bright yellow hue. It is brittle, yet soft, and somewhat 
unctuous to the touch. It is often adulterated with earth, pea meal, re.sin, &c. Ilie 
presence of the former may he suspected wlicn the cake is very brittle, or when its colour 
inclines more to gray than to yellow ; and the presence of resin may he suspected when 
the fracture ajipcars smooth and shining, instead of being granulated. Wax, when 
bleached or purified, is white, perfectly insipid, inodorous, and somewhat tran-slucent; it 
i.s harder, less unctuous to the touch, heavier, and less fusible than yellow wax. It is 
somttiuies adulterated with the white oxide of lead to increase its weight, with white 
tallow, and with potato starch. The first is detected by melting the wax in water, when 
the oxide falls to tlie bottom; the presence of tallow is indicated by the xvax being 
of a dull opaque white, and wanting the transparqjicy which distinguishes pure wax ; 
and starch may be detected by applying sulphuric acid to the suspected wax, as the 
acid carbonises the starch, without acting on the wax. — ( Thotuson's Chemistnjy aad 
Dr.A. T, 2'homson's Dispensatory.^ 

Notwithstanding the largo supply of wax produced at home, a large quantity is also Imported from 
abroad. The duties on wax, which were formerly ^iiite oppressive, after being greatly reduced in 
1842. wore wliolly repeated in 1845. In 18.33 the foreign wax retained for consiimiitlon amoiititetl to 
1,310 cwt. In 1852 the imports and re-export* of wax were respectively 13,367, and 4,301 cwt. Of 
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10 447 cwL wax Imported In 3,520 cwt. came from the Cape of Good Hope, 1,290 do. from the W. 
coast of Africa, 1,977 do. from the U. States, 1,817 from British India, &c. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. Weights are used to ascertain the gravity of 
bodies,—a quality depending partly on their magnitude, and partly on their density. 
Measures arc used to determine the magnitude of bodies, or the space which they 
occupy. 

(For an account of the weights and measures u.sed in foreign countries, and their 
equivalents in English weights and measures, seethe notices of the great sea-port towns 
dispersed throughout this work. Thus, for the Russian weights and measures, see 
Feteksburg ; for those of China, see Canton ; &c.) 

Neither the magnitude nor the weight of any one body can be determined, unless by 
comparing it ivith some other body selected as a standard. It is impossible, indeed, to 
form any idea in respect of magnitude or weight, cxcejit in relation to some definite 
space or weight with which we arc acquainted. We say that one article weighs 1 pound, 
another 2 pounds, a fliird .3, and so on; meaning not only that these weights are to each 
other as 1, 2, 3, &c., but also that the weight or specific gravity of the first is equal to 
the known and determinate Aveight denominated a pound, that the second is equal to 2 
pounds, and so on. 

Standards of Weight and Measure. — Standards of lineal measure must have been 
fixed ujion at the earliest period, and appear to have consisted principally of parts of the 
human body, — as the cubit, or .length of the arm from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger: the foot; the wZ/ia, arm, or yard; the span; the digit, or finger; the 
fathom, or space from the extremity of one hand to that of the other, when they are both 
extended in opposite directions ; the pace, &c. Large spaces were estimated by mea¬ 
sures formed out of multiples of the smaller ones; and sometimes in day’s journeys, or 
by the space which it was supposed an ordinary man might travel in a day, using a 
rea.sonablc degree of diligence. 

But lineal measures can only boused to determine the magnitude of solid bodies; the 
magnitude of bodies in a liquid or fluid state has to be determined by what are called 
measures of capacity. It is probable that, in the*infancy of .society, shells, or other hollow 
instruments afforded by nature, were used as standards. But the inaccuracy of the con¬ 
clusions drawn from referring to them must soon have become obvious; and it early 
occurred; that to obtain an accurate measure of liquids nothing more was necessary than 
to constitute an artificial one, the dimensions, and consequently the capacity, of which 
should be determined by the lineal measures previously adopted. 

'I’he determination of the gravity or weight of difilerent bodies supposes the invention 
of the balance. Nothing is known of the steps which led to its introduction ; but it was 
used in the remotest antiquity. It seems probable that, at first, cubes of some common 
lineal measure, as a foot, or the fraction of a foot, formed of copper, iron, or some other 
metal, were used as standards of weight. When the standard was selected, if it was de- 
siretr to ascertain the specific gravity or weight of any given article, all that was necessary 
Avas to put it into one of the scales of the balance, and as many cubes or parts of cubes 
on the other as might be necessary to counterpoise it. 

Weights have, liowcvcr, been frequently derived from grains of corn. Hence, in 
this, and in some other European countries, the loAvcst denomination of weight is a grain ; 
and 32 of these grains are directed, by the ancient statute called Compositio Mensurarum 
to compose a pennyweight, whereof 20 make an ounce, 12 ounces a pound, and so 
iipAvard.s. 

In every country in which commercial transactions are extensively carried on, the im¬ 
portance of having weights and measures determined by some fixed standard becomes 
obvious to every one. But as the size of different parts of the human body differ in 
difilerent individuals, it is necessary to select some durable article,—a metallic rod, for 
example, — of the length of an ordinary cubit, foot, &c.,and to make it a standard Avith 
which all the other cubits, feet, &c. used in mensuration shall correspond. Tliese stan¬ 
dards have always been preserved with the greatest care : at Rome, they Avere kept in 
the temple of Jupiter ; and among the Jews, their custody Avas intrusted to the fa^iily of 
Aaron.— {Paucton, Metrologies p. 223.) 

'Hie principal standards used in the ancient world, were, the cubit of the Jews, from 
which their other mc^urcs of length, capacity, and weight Avere derived ; and the foot 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

In England, our ancient historians tell us that a ncAv, or rather a revived, standard of 
lineal measure was introduced by Henry I., who ordered that the ulna, or ancient ell, 
which corresponds to the modern yard, should be made of the exact length of his oavii 
arm, and that the other measures of length should be raised upon it. This standard 
has been maintained, without any sensible variation. In 1742, the Royal Society had 
a yard made, from a very careful comparison of the standard ells or yar4s of the rejlgns 
of Henry VII. and Elizabeth kept at the Exchequet; In 1758, an exact copy was 
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maidc of the Royal Society’s yard ; and this copy having been examined by a committee 
of the House of Commons, and reported by them to be equal to the standard yard, it 
was marked as such ; and this identical yard is declared, by the act 5 Geo. 4. o. 74., 
to be tlie standard of llnaal measure in Great Britain. The clause ii\ the act is as 
follows; — 

“ From and after the Ist of May, 1825 (subsequentb' extendod to the 1st of January, 182G), tlio 
straight line or distance between the centres of the 2 points in the gold studs in the straight brass nnl, 
now in the custody of the clerk of the House of Commons, whereon the words and figures ‘ Stanoako 
Yako, 17<>0," are engraved, shall be the original and genuine standard of that measiiro of length or lineal 
extension called a yard ; and the same straight line or distance Iwtween the centres of the said 2 points 
in the said gold studs in the said brass rod, the brass being at the temperature of G2P by Fahrenheit’s tiier- 
mometer, shall bo and is hereby denominated the* Impekial Standahd Yard,’ and shall be and is hereby 
declared to be the unit or only standard measure of extension, wherefrom or whereby all other measures 
of extension whatsoever, whether the same be lineal, superficial, or solid, shall be derived, computed, and 
ascertained ; and tiiat all measures of length sliall betaken in parts or multiples or certain proportions of 
the said standard yard ; and that l-5d part of the said standard yard siiall be a foot, and the 12th part of 
such foot shall be an inch ; and that tlie pole or perch in length shall contain 5^ such yards, the furlong 
220 such yards, and the mile 1,7G0 such yards.”— ^ 1. 

The superficial measures arc formed on the basis of the square of this standard ; it 
being enacted, that 

‘‘ The rood of land shall contain 1,210 square yards, according to the said standard yard ; and that the 
acre of land shall contain 4,840 such square yards, being IGO square perches, poles, or rods.”— ^ 2. 

Uniformity of Weights and Measures. — The confusion and inconvenience attending 
the use of weights and measures of the same denominMion, but of different magnitudes, 
was early remarked ; and there is hardly a country in which efforts have not been made 
to reduce them to the same uniform system. Numerous acts of parliament have been 
passed, having this object in view, and enjoining the use of the same weights and mea¬ 
sures, under very severe penalties. But, owing to the inveteracy of ancient customs, and 
the difficulty of enforcing new regulations, these st&tutes have always liad a very limited 
influence, and the greatest diversity has continued to prevail, except in lineal measures. 
But the statute of 5 Geo. 4. c, 74. seems to have, .at length, effected what former statutes 
failed of .accomplishing. It is, perhaps, indebted for its success in this respect to the 
moderate nature of the changes which it introduced. We have already seen that it made 
DO alteration in the lineal measures previously in use. Neither did it affect the j)rc- 
viously existing system of weights: both the Troy and the Avoirdupois weights having 
been preserved. 

” The Troy weight,” says Mr. Davies Gilbert, late President of the Roval Society, ‘‘appeared to us (the 
commissioners of weights and measures) to be the ancient weight of this kingdom, liaving, as wo have 
reason to suppose, existed In the samo state from the time of St, KUward the Confessor ; and there are 
reasons, moreover, to believe that the word Troy has no reference to any town in Fraiice, hut rather to 
the monkish name given to London, of Troy Novant, founded on the legend of Brute. Troy weiglit, 
therefore, according to this etymology, is, In fact, London weight. We were induced, moreover, to pre¬ 
serve the Troy weight, because all the coinage has been uniformly regulated by it; and all medi<ial pi e- 
scriptions or formula! now are, and .always have been, estimated by Troy weight, under a peculiar sub¬ 
division wliich the College of Physicians have expressotl themselves most anxious to preserve.” 

It was resolved, tiiercfore, to continue the use of Troy weight; and also, on account of the accuracy of 
the Troy standard, to raise the Av<)irdupoi.s weight from thisbasi.s. 

” We found,” said Mr. Davies Gilbert, ‘‘ the Avoirdupois weight, by which all heavy goods have been 
for a long time weighed (probably derived from Avoirs (Avoria), tlic ancient name for goods or chattels, 
and Poids, weight), to-be universally used throughout the kingdom. This weight, however, seems not to 
have been preserved with such scrupulous accuracy as Troy weight, by which more precious articles liavu 
been weighed'; but we had reason to believe tliat the pound cannot differ by more than 1, 2, or 3 grains, 
from T.OCiO grains Troy ; some being In excess, and others, though in a loss degree, in delect, but in no case 
amounting to above 1, 2, or 3 grains. It therefore occurred to us, that wc should bo offering no violonco 
to this system of weights,•if we declared that 7,000 grains Troy should be hereafter considered as tho 
pound Avoirdupois.” 

In accordance with these views, it was enacted, — ” That from and after the Ist day of M.ay, 1825, the 
standard brass weight of 1 pound Troy weight, made in the year 17.58, now in tlie custody of the clerk 
of the House of Commons, shall be, and the same Is hereby declared to be, the original and genuine stan¬ 
dard measure of weight, and that such brass weight shall be, and is hereby denominated, tlie Imperial 
standard Troy pound, and shall be, and the same is hereby declared to.be, the unit or only standard 
me.asure of weight, from which all other weights shall he derived, computed, and ascertained ; and that 
l-12th part of the said Troy pound shall be an ounce; and that I-20th part of such ounceshali be a penny¬ 
weight ; and that ]-24th part of such pennyweight shall be a grain ; so that 5,7G0 such grains shall be a 
Troy pound ; and that 7,000 such grains shall be, and they are hereby declared to be, a pound Avoirdupois, 
and that l-16th part of the said pound Avoirdupois shall be an ounce Avoirdupois, and that l>lGth part 
of suclv.ounce shall be a dram.” 

The measures of capacity were found to be, at the period of passing the late statute, 
in the greatest confusion ; and a considerable change has consequently been made in 
them. The wine gallon formerly amounted to 231 cubic inches, the corn gallon to 
268 "8, and the ale gallon to 262. But these are superseded by the Imperial gallon, 
wuiQh contains 277*274 cubic inches, or 277^ very nearly. It is deduced as follows: 

” The standard measure of capacity, as well for liquids as for dry goods not measured by heaped 
measure, shell be the Gallon, containing 10 lbs, avoirdupois weight of distilled water weighed In Mr, at 
the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at 80 Inches; and a mwoure 
^all be forthwith made of brass, of such contents as aforesaid, under the directions of the Lord High 
Treasurer or the commissioners of^ls Majesty’s treasury i and such brass measure shall be, and is 
nereby declared to be, the ImperfM standard gallon, and snail be, and is hereby d^lared to be, tho unit 
ana only standard ni|<»a8ure of (^pacity, from which all other measures ofjaapeiithy to be used, well Ibr 
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wine, beer, ale, spirit*, and all sorts of liquids, as for dry floods not measured by heaped measure, shall be 
derived, compute, and ascertained ; and all measures siiail be taken in parts or multiples or certain 
proportions of the said Imperial standard gallon ; and the quart shall be itn part of such standard gallon, 
an<l the pint shall be 4th of such standard gallon, and 2 such gallons shall be a peck, and 8 such gallons 
shall be a bushel, anu 8 such bushels a quarter of corn or other dry gQUds, not measured by heaped 
measure.”— % 6. 

We subjoin a Table showing the contents of the different gallons, both in measure and weight. 



Cubic Inches. 

Avoirdupois Weight. 

Troy VV'^elghl. 

IinperlBl gallon - - - « - 

('-urn gallon - . - - » 

Wine gallon - . ■ . . 

Ale gallon - - - - _ 

S77-274 
! 263-8 

2.11 

262 

Lbs. os. dr. 

10 0 0 
g 10 

fi b cS 

10 2 llj 

Ui3. Of. dwt, grt. 

12 1 16 16 

11 g 7 13 

10 1 9 22 

12 4 6 8 


TTenped Measures .—The greatest blemish, by farcin the act 5 Geo. 4. c. 74. was the 
continuance and legitimation of the practice of selling by heaped measure. I’his prac¬ 
tice has since, however, been abolished, along with the use of all local and customary 
measures, by the act 5 Sc 6 Will. 4. c. 63., which contains several important pro¬ 
visions. 


'fhis act sets out with repealing the 4 5 of Will. 4.C.49., and the provisions in the acts 6 Geo. 4. c. 74, 

and b Geo. 4. c. 12 , which require that all weights and measures shall be exact models or copies in siia[>y 
or form of the standards deposited in the exchequer ; and those allowing the use of weights and measni es, 
not in conformity with the Imperial standard, established by said acts ; or that allow goods or merchan- 
tlisc to l)e bought or sold by weights or measures establislicd by local custom, or founded on special 
agreement. It then goes on to enact as follows: — 

lyfiiihts and Measures stamped at the Exchequer declared le§tal _Weights and measures verified and 

stamped at the exchequer as copies of standara weigtits and measures, shall be taken to be legal weights 
and measures, to be used for comparison as copies of the Imperial standard weights and measures, 
altlioiigli not siinilcir in sliapo to those required under the provisions of the said acts \ and thecomptroilcr- 
g('neral, or other duly autliorised officer of the exchequer, may coinp.'ire and verify, and stamp as correct, 
standard measures of a yard, standard weights and standard meas»treB of c.apacity, any weights and 
measures which correspond In length, weight, and capacity with tire standards, or parts or multiples 
»l)ercof, deposited in the exchequer, under the 5 Geo. 4.c. 74., although such weights and measures may 
not be models or copies in shafre or form of the standards so deposited. — ^4. 

Copies oj the Standard Weights and Measures worn to be re-verified. — All copies of the Imperial 
standard weights and measures which have become defective, or have been mended, in consequence 
of wear or accident, shall fortliwitli be sent to the exchequer, for the purpose of being agiun compared 
and verified, and shall be stamped as re-verified copies of such standard weights and measures, provided 
tlio eomptrollcr-genoral, or other officer appointed for such verification, deem them fit for the purposes of 
standards ; and every new comparison and verification shall be indorsed upon tlie original indenture of 
verification ; and such weiglits and measures shall bo stamped upon payment of fees of verification only ; 
and the comjitroUer-gcneral, or other officer, shall keep an account of all copies of the Imperial staivJard 
weights and measures verified at the exehequer_§ 5. 

J.oeal and Customary Measures abolished — From and after the passing of this act, the Winchester 
liushel, the Scotch ell, and all/oca/or c«.v/ow«rymeasure.s, shall be abolished ; and every person who shall 
sell by any measure otlier than one of the Imperial measures, or some multiple or aliquot part thereof, 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s. for every such sale; but nothing therein shall prevent the 
sale of any articles in any vessel, where such vessel is not represented as containing any amount of 
Imperial measure, or of any fixed, local, or customary measure heretofore in use. — } (>. 

Heaped Measure abolished. — From and after the passing of this act, so mucii of the said acts as relates 
to heaped measure is hereby repealed, and the use of heaped measure shall be abolished, and all bargains, 
sales, and contracts made after the passing of this act, by heaped measure, shall be null and void ; and 
every person who shall sell any articles by heaped measure shall bo liable to a penalty not exceeding 40i'. 
for every such sale. — } 7. 

Articles sold by Heaped Measure, how to be sold. — Whereas some articles heretofore sold by heaped 
measure are incapable of being stricken, and may not be conveniently sold by weight; it is enactetl, tlmt 
all such articles may henceforth be sold by a bushel measure, corresponding in shape with tlie bushel 
prescribed by the b Ge().4. c. 74. for the sale of heaped measure, or by any multiple or aliquot part 
thereof, filled in all parts as nearly to the level of the brim as the size and shape of the articles will 
admit; but nothing herein shall prevent the sale by weight of any article heretofore sold by heaped 
measure— § 8. 


Coals to be sold by IVeieht — From and after the Ist of January, 1836, all coals, slack, culm, and cannel 
of every description shall bo sold by weight, and riot by measure, under a penalty of 40j. for every sale. 
— } 9. 


All Articles to be sold by Avoirdupois, except, 8fC. — From and after the passing of this .act, all articles 
sold by weight shall be sold by avoirdupois weight, except gold, silver, phitina. diamonds, or other 
precious stones, which may be sold by troy weight ; and drugs, wlilcli, when sold by retail, may be sold 
by apothecaries’ weight_} 10. 

The Stone, Hundred Weight, ^c. — From and after the passing of this act, the weight denominated a 
stone shall, In all cases, consist of 14 standard pounds avoirdupois, the hundred weight of 8 such stones, 
and the ton of 20 such hundred weights; but nothing herein shall prevent any bargain, sale, or contract 
being made by any multiple or aliquot part of the pound weight_§11. 

Contents of Wetghts and Measures to be stamped on them _All weights made after the passing of tins 

act of the weight of one pound avoirdupois, or more, shall have the number of pounds contalne<llri them 
stamped or cast on the top or side thereof in legible figures and letters ; and all measures of diipaciiy 
made after the passing of this act, shall have their contents stamped or marked on the outside tliereof in 
legible figures and letters. — § 12. 

Weights of Lead or Fewter not to be stamped. The stamping of weights of lead or pewter, or of any 
mixture thereof, is prohibited after the Ist of January, 1836 ; but nothing herein shall prevent the use of 
mixture thereof, in the manufacture of weights wholly and substaptialiy cased 
with brass, copper, or iron, and legibly stamped or marked ‘“cased,” or prevent the Insertion of such a 
stamp th^eo^ pewter into weights as shall be bond Jtde necessary for adjusting them and affixing the 

Conversion ((f Btnis, Tolls, Ac — Clause 14, and 15. regulate the proceedings that are to take place In 
Laigiand, Ireland, and Scotland, for the conversion of rents, tolls, Ac. payable in weights or measures now 
anoush^ into Imperial standard weights and measures. 

rtar Prices, — in Scotland, ftrom and after the passing of this act, the fiar prices of aU grain in etertr 
^ struck by the Imperial quarter, and all other returns of the prices of jgrkin shall be set 
lortn by the same, Without any reference to any other measure whatsoever; and axa tmeriff clerk, Olerk 
oi a market, or other person offending against this provision, shall forfeit not exce^Dg 6/. § 16. 
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Copies af Siatuinrds, Inspectors^ Sfc. — Clauses 17, 18, ID, and 20. prescribe the mode In which copies of 
Iftje standard weights and measures shall be provided in counties, cities, boroughs, &c., the appointment 
of inspectors of weiglits and measures, &c. Clause 22. orders, that the expense cf providing copies of 
standard weights, with the remuneration to inspectors, be defrayed out of the county rate. Clause 2:3. 
prohibits any maker or seller of weights or inca.sures from being appointed inspector, and orders all 
inspectors to enter into a bond of 200/.. for the due performance of the duties of tlicir othce, and the .safe 
custody of the stamps and standard weights and measures committed to their care. Clause 24. orders 
in.spcctors to attenci at market towns, when ordered by justices. The following clauses are of general 
importance. 

Magistrates to procure Stamps for Inspectors for stamping all Weights, —In England, the justices 
in general or quarter sessions assembled, and in Scotland the justices and magistrates at a meeting called 
by the sheriiE and in Ireland the gr.nnd juries, shall provide the Inspectors with good and sufficient 
stamps for stamping or sealing weights and measures ; and all w'eightsimd measures whatsoever, except 
as herein excepted, used for buy ing and selling, or for the collecting of any tolls or duties, or for the 
making of any charges on tht; conveyance of any gootls or merchandise, shall ho examined and comf^red 
with one or more copies of the Imperial standard weights and measures provided under authority of thi.s 
act for such inspectors, who shall stamp, fo as bc.st to prevent fraud, such weights and measures, if they 
bo found to corre.spond with the said copies; and the fees for such examination, comparison, and 
stamping shall be tlmso in the bchedule at the end of this act; and every person using any weight or 
measure other than those auihori.scd by this act, or some aliquot part thereof, or whicli has not been 
stamped as aforesaid, except a.s herein excepted, or which shall bo lound light or otherwise unjust, shall 
lorfeit not exceeding f)/ ; and any contract, bargain, or sale made by such weights or measures sliall bo 
wholly null and void ; and every light or unjust weight and niea.sure shall, on being discovered by any 
inspector, i)e seized, and, on conviction, forfeited; hut nothing herein shall require any single weight 
above lbs. to be inspected and stamped, nor any wooden or wicker measure used in the sale ol lime, or 
other articles of the like nature, or any glass or earthenware jug or drinking cup, tliongh represented as 
containing tlie amount of any Imperial measure, or of any multiple thereof; but any person buying by 
any vessel represented as containing the amount of an Imperial measure, or of any multiple theieof, is 
authorised to require the contents of such vessel to ho ascertained by comparison with a stamped mea¬ 
sure, such measure to be provided by the person using such wooden or wicker measure, glass, jug, or 
drinking cup ; and in case the person using such last-mentioned measure or vessel refuse to make such 
comparison, or if, upon compari.son being made, it he found to be deticient in quantity, the piTSon using 
the same shall he subject to the forfeitures and penalties imposed ou those using light or unjust weights 
or measures_^21. 

Weights and Measures once stamped need not he re-stamped. — No weight or measure duly stamped 
by any inspector appointed under tlie 4 & ,*> Will. 4. o. 4‘.t., or this act, or by any person or pi'rsons an- 
tl’orlsed to examine and stamp weights or measures, .shall be li.ible to be re-slaiiiped, although the same 
he Used in any other place than that at whi«di it was originally stamped, but .shall be considered as a leg.il 
weight or measure throughout the I'. K., unles.s found to he defective or unjust § 27, 

Power to Justices, to cuter Shops and inspect Weights and Measuies. — Justices, sIieritTs, magis¬ 
trates, and inspectors are authorised to examine weiglits and measures, and to order such as are light or 
otherwise unjust to be seized and forfeited ; those using such wtdghts and measures are subjected to a 
penalty of not more than M. ; and a like penalty Is imposed on those relusing to produce such weiglits 
and measures, or obstructing tlie magistrates. — % 28. 

Pinalties on Inspectors cuunierjeilmg Stamps, t^c — Inspectors or other persons authorised to inspect 
weiglits or mea.sures, wlio shall .stamp any weiglit or measure without verilylng the same, or who shall 
otherwise misconduct tliomsolves in their office, shall for every such offence forfeit not more than M .; 
persons forging or counterfeiting any stamp or mark used for stamping or marking weights or measures, 
forfeit for every olTonce not more, tlian .K)/. and not less than 10/.; aiul pm sons knowingly using weights 
or measures marked witii such counterfeit stamps, lorfeit for every offence not more than 10/. nor ie.ss 
than 2/. — ^ § 29, 30. * 

Penalty on Price Lists, ^e. — From and after the 1st of January, 183G, any person printing, nr clerk of 
any market or otlier person making any return, price list, jirloe current, or any journal or other paper 
containing price list or price current, in which the weights and measures quoted or referred to denote or 
Imply a greater or less weight or me.isurc than is denott^d or implied by the same denomination of Im¬ 
perial weights and measures under the provisions of this act, shall forfeit and pay not exceeding lO.v. for 
every copy of every such return, price list, price current, journal, or otlicr paper which tiiey publish. 
~ 5 31. 

The remaining clauses relate to the recovery of penalties ; and save the rights of tlie Founders’ Com¬ 
pany, and of th«‘ Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Schedule of fees to be taken by all inspectors of weights and measures appointed under the authority 
of this act: — 

For evnoiining, coinp.irinp, and stamping all brass weights, i For examining, eomfiaring, and stainriing all wooden mea- 

within their respecov* JuribdicUonb,— suies, within ihtir rebpcciive jurisdictions, _ 

s. d. t. d. 

Each half hundred weight - - -09 Each bushel - - - - 0 .T 

Each quarter uf a hundred weight - 0 6 K.uh half bushel • - » - 0 2 

Each stone - - - 0 4 Each peck, and all under - - - 0 1 

Each weight under a stone to a pound Incluslv O 1 Each yard - - - - - 0 OJ 

Each weight under n pound - - - 0 Oj For examining, romn.iring, and stainiiing all measiiros of 

Each set of weights oI a pound and under -02 capacity of liquids, tnndc of cupper or olhernietal, within their 

For examining, coniparmg, and stamping all iron weights, respective Jurisdictions,— 
or weights of othtT descriptions, not in.tde of brass, witlitn «. d. 

their respective jurisdictions, — Each five gallon - . - -10 

t. Each four gallon - - - - 0 1) 

Each tiairhundred weight - - O Each tliree gallon - - . - 0 0 

Each quarter of a iiunored weight - -02 Each two gallon - - - - 0 i 

Eacli stone - - - - 0 1 Eaih gHllori - - - - 0 2 

Each weight under a stone - - O 0\ Each half gallon - - • -01 

Each set of weiglits of a pound and under - 0 2 Each quarter anti undtT - • - 0 Oj 

Invariable or Natural Standards. — As the standards adopted in most countries have 
been in a great degree arbitrary, it has long been the opinion of scientific men, tliat, to 
construct a more perfect system of weights and measure.s, some natural and unchangeable 
basis should be adopted. It ha.s, indeed, been contended by Paucton and Bailly, that 
the measures of the ancients were deduced from a ba.sis' of this .sort; and that the 
stadium always formed an aliquot part of tlie earth’s circumference, that part differing 
amongst different nation.s and aiithons. But no learning or ingenuity can induce any one 
to believe what is so obviously incredible. The ancients had no means of determining 
the earth’s circumference with any thing like the accuracy required to render it the 
great unit of a system of measures; and, what is equally deci.sivc, no ancient author 
evci makes the slightest allusion to any such standard. 
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In more modern times, however, the idea of seeking for a unit of weight and mea¬ 
sure in some unchanging natural object has been practically carried into eflcct. Tlie 
standards that have been usually proposed for this object, have been some aliquot part 
of the quadrant of the meridian, or the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds in some 
given latitude. The latter has been in so far adopted into the existing system of 
weights and measures established by the act of 1823, that tiie length of the standard 
yard, as compared with that of a pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of London, 
is specified in the act as follows: — 

“ Whoroas It has been ascertained by the commissioners appointed by his Majesty to inquire into the 
subject of weights and measures, that the said yard her<*by declared to be the Iinperhil standard yard, 
wlmn compared with a pendulum vibrating seconds of mean time in the latitude of London, in a vacuum 
at the level of the sea, is in tlie proportion of 3(> inches to inches and ten-thousandth jiartsof an 
inch ; be It therefore enacted and declared, that if at any time hereafter the said Imperial standard yard 
shall be lost, or shall be in any manner destroyed, defaced, or otherwise injured, it sliall and may bo re¬ 
stored by making, under the direction of the Lord High Treasurer, or the commissioners of his Majesty’s 
trea'sury oftiio United Kingdom of (Jreat Britain and Ireland, or any 3 of them for the time being, a new 
standard yard, bearing the same projiortion to such pendulum as aforesaid, as the said Imperial standard 
yard bears to such pendulum.” 

TABLES OF ENGLISH WEIGHTS ANt) MEASURES, ACCORDING TO THE NEW OR 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


IMPERIAL TROY WEIGHT. • 

The standard pound containing 5,700 grs. 

French (JramniM. 

1 Grain = 0 0()4S 

21 Grains * - 1 Pennyweight = l-5.').52 

20 Pennyweights - 1 Ounce = 31 •1027 

12 Ounces - - 1 Pound «.373-2330 

Troy weight is used in the weighing of gold, silver, 
jewebi, Ac. It Is also used in ascertaining the 
strength of spirituous liquors; in philosophical 
experiments ; and iu comparing different weights 
with each other. 

APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT. 

Fr. Gram. 

1 Grain - - «= 00048 

20 Grains - - 1 Scruple - - = 1*290 

3 Scruples - 1 Dram - - ss 3’H88 

8 Drams - - 1 Ounce - - £= 31-102 

12 Ounces - - 1 Pound - - =373-233 

This weight is essentially the same .as Troy 
weight, hut differently divided. It is chieily u.sed 
for medical pro.scriptions ; but drugs are mostly 
bonglit and sold by avoirdupois weight. 

Diamond weight. — Diamonds and other pre¬ 
cious stones are weighed by carats, the carat beftg 
divided Into 4 grains, and the grain into 16 parts. 
The diamond carat weighs 3^ grains Troy: thus, 
Tli.tmond Weight. Troy Wclght.DecIgrainmes- 

10 Parts - 1 Grain - ofg Grains - = 51J 

4 Grains - 1 Carat - .3^ — - = 205| 

IMPERIAL AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

Fr. Oram. 

1 Dr.am - = 1-771 

10 Drams - 1 Ounce - = 28-346 

10 Ounces - 1 Pound - = 4r)3-,')44 

28 Pounds - 1 Quarter - = 12-699 kil. 

4 Quarters - 1 Hundred wt. = ,50 790 — 

20 Hundred wt. - 1 Ton - = 1015-920 — 

The dram is subdivided into 3 scruples, and each 
scruple into 10 grains ; the pound, or 7,680 grains 
avoirdupois, equals 7,000 grains Troy, and hence i 
grain Troy equals 1-097 grains avoirdupois. 

Hence also 144 lbs. avoirdupois = 175 lbs. Troy, 
and - 192 oz. ditto = 175 oz. ditto. 

The stone Is generally 14 lbs. avoirdupois weight, 
hut for butcher’s meat or fish it is 8 lbs. Hence, 
the hundred weight (cwt.) equals 8 stone of 14lbs. 
or 11 stone of 8 lbs. 

A stone of glass is 5 lbs. A seam of glass 24 
stone, or 120 lbs. 

Hay and straw are sold by the load of 36 trusses. 

The truss of hay weighs 56 lbs. and of straw 36 
The truss of rfew hay Is 60 lbs. until the 1st 
of September. 

The custom of allowing more than 16 ounces to 
the pound of butter used to be very general In 
several parts of the country'. 

dHEBSB AMD BUTTER. 

8 Pound* - 09 1 Clove. 

32 Cloves - - s= 1 Wey in Essex. 

42 do. - - 1 do. in Sufibik. 

•6 PouaiLs . ea I Firkin of Butter. 


IMPERIAL LONG MEASURE. 

Fr. iirptres. 

12 Inches - - 1 Foot -= 0 3048 

3 Feet - - 1 Yard - = 0-9144 

54 Yards - - 1 Pole or Rod = 5 0291 

40 Poles - - 1 Furlong - = 2()l-lG3-2 

8 Furlongs - - 1 Mile - = 16(/9-30.59 

3 Miles - - 1 League - = 48-27-9179 

'Wco .=U.20.,«. 

Resides the above, there arc the pahn, which 
equals 3 inches-, the hand, 4 inches; the span, 9 
Inches; and the fathom, G feet. 


IMPERIAL SUPERFICIAL MEASURE. 

Fr. Hq. Alrtrc*!. 

144 Inches - 1 Square foot = 0 0929 

9 Square feet - 1 Square yard = 0-8316 

30* .Square yards » 1 Square pole = 2:Vi961 

40 Square poles - 1 Rood = 1011-6662 

4 Roods - 1 Acre = 4046*6648 


The Incli is generally divided, on scales. Into 
lOths, or decimal parts ; but in squaring tlic di¬ 
mensions of artificers’ work, the duodecimal system 
is adopted; the inch being divided into 12 parts or 
llnes, each part into 12 seconds", and each second 
into 12 thirds. 

Land i.s usually measured by a chain of 4 poles, 
or 22 yards, which is divided into 100 links. Ten 
chains in length and 1 in breadth make an acre, 
which equals 160 square perches, or 4,840 square 
yard.s. 

CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 

Fr. Cubic Metre';. 

1,728 Cubic inches - 1 Cubic foot - = .0283 


27 Cubic feet - I Cubic yard - = 
40 Feet of rough 

timber, or > 1 Load or Ton = 
50 Feet hewn do. j 


•7654 

1-1326 

1-4167 


12 Cubic feet - 1 Ton of shipping = 1-1892 


Ry cubic measure, marble, stone, timber, ma¬ 
sonry. and all artificers’ works of length, breadth, 
and thickness, are measured, and also the contents 


of all measures of capacity, both liquid .and dry. 


IMPERIAL LIQUID ANU DRY MEASURE. 

Deduced from the Standard Gallon, containing 
lOlbs. weigiit of distilled water, temperature G2<^, 
barometer 30 iiiche.s. 
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The dlmenslons of the Imperial standard bushel 
are as follows : —The outer diameter 194 inches, 
and the inner diameter lai. The depth is 8|, and 
the height of the cone, for heaped measure, is 6 
inches. The contents of the In^erial heaped bushel 
were ‘^815*4887 cubic inches. The subdivisions and 
multiples are In the same proportion. 

WOOL WEIGHT. 

Like all other bulky articles, wool is weighed by 
avoirdupois weight, but the divisions differ ; thus, 

7 Pounds - =s 1 Clove. I f>4 Tods = 1 Wey. 

2 Cloves • = 1 Stone. I 2 Weys = I .Sack. 

2 Stone - 1 Tod. 1 12 Sacks «=: 1 Last. 

A pack of wool contains 240 lbs. 


OLD MEASURES SUPERSEDED BY THE 
IMPERIAL SYSTEM. 

OLD WINE MEARUUE. 

Cub. In. Fr. I.ilros. 

1 Pint - - 28 875 - = 0 <1731 

2 Pints I Quart - 5775 - = 0-9463 

4 Quarts 1 Gallon- - 231 - xa 3-378.5 

42 Gallons 1 'Tierce - 5-614 feet = 1.58*9673 

2 Tierces 1 Puncheon 1T223 — =>317-9345 

63 thdlons 1 Hogshead- 8-4-il — = •238*4509 

■ 2 Hogshds, 1 PipeorButt 16 84-2 — =s476-90l8 

2 Pipes 1 Tun - - 33-684 — =x,953-8036 

The pint Is subdivided into halves and quarters ; 
the latter is called a giU«t A rundlet is 18 gallons, 
and an anker 9. 

Conversion of Old Wine Measure into Imperial 
Measure. — The old wine gallon contains 231 cubic 
inches, and the Imperial gallon 277-274 ditto. Hence, 
to convert wine gallons into Imperial gallons, mul¬ 
tiply by^ 77 ^ 7 -ti ’83311 ; and to convert Impe¬ 

rial gallons into wine gallons, multiply by the reci¬ 
procal fraction -’^ 3 ^-' o'" I’20032. But for most 
practical purposes, wine measure multiplied by 5 
and divided by 6 will give Imperial measure with 
sLiihcicnt accuracy, and conversely. 

N.B. — The multipliers and divisors employed 
to reduce old wine, ale, &c. measures to Imperial 
measure, servo also to reduce prices by the former 
to the latter. 

We subjoin, from the very complete and valuable 
work of Mr. Buchanan, of Edinburgh, on Weights 
and Measures, a 

Tabic of English Wine Gallons, from 1 to 100, with 
their Equivalents in Imperial Gallons. 


Wine Gallons. | 

Equi-xalents in 
Imperial Galls. 

Wine Gallons. | 


0-83.311 

26 

2 

1-66622 

27 

3 

2-499.3.3 

28 

4 

.3-.3.32/4 

29 

.5 

4-16555 

30 

6 

4-99867 

.31 

7 

6-83178 

.32 

8 

6-66189 

33 1 

ft 

7-49800 

.34 1 

10 

8 33111 

,35 

n 

9-16 422 

.36 

12 

9-9973.3 

37 

1.3 

10-8.3044 

.38 

J4 

11-66.355 

.39 

15 

12-49666 

40 ' 

16 

lJ-42977 

41 

17 

14-16289 

42 

18 

14-99600' 

43 

19 

15-82910 

44 

20 

16-66222 

45 

21 

17-49533 

46 

22 

18-32844 

47 

23 

19-161.53 


2.4 

19-99466 

m 

25 

20-82777 

AO 


11 


21-06088 
22*49399 
2.3 327111 
24 - 16022 ;, -- 
24 - 9 y 3 . 33 , . 3,5 


2,5-S2614 
26-6395.5 
I 27*49266 
1 28-.323771 
29-1.5SS8I, 
29-99199', 
Z0’82610 
31-6.58211 
, ti2-49t35i 
' 3.3-.32444 
84-1,57.55 
.54-99066 
,36'»2.377l 

36- 0.5638 

37- 48999 

38- .32.3lOI 

39- 15626, 
.39-9893-21 

40- 82243; I 

41- 8555511 


.SJ3 

n 


42-48866 , 
4 . 3..32177 
44 - 1.5488 I 
44-98799 
4 . 5-821101 
46.65421 

47 - 48732 

48 - 3204.3 

49 - 15.354 
49 - 98665 ; 
. 50 - 11976 , 
61 - 652 Ha, 
52 - 48 . 59 <i; 
5 . 3 -. 319 IO' 
44 -I. 5221 I] 
54 - 98 . 5.32 ' 
. 55 - 8184 . 3 , 
56-651451 
67 - 48465 ; 

58 - 31776 ' 
69 - 1.5087 

59 - 98 . 398 ' 

60 - 81710 ,, 

61 - 65021 I 
eS*48.3.32l 


Hence, supposing the former denominations to 
be preserved, a tierce of wine =s 35 Imperial gallons 
very nearly; a puncheon e» 70 ditto very nearly; a 
hogshead =* 62J ditto very nearly ; a pipe or butt = 
105 ditto very nearly; and a tun «=> 210 ditto very 
nearly. 


» ALE AND UEEU MEAStJUE. 
Cub. In. 




1 Pint - - 

3.5-25 

. 

as 0.5776 

2 

Pints 

1 Quart 

70-5 

- 

= 1-1652 

4 

Quarts 

1 Gallon - 

28‘i 


=a 4'G2<I8 

8 

Gallons 

1 Firkin ale 

1 -.305 feet 

= 3G-9669 

9 

Gallons 

1 ditto beer 

1-468 

_ 

= 41-,58T2 

2 

Firkins 

1 Kilderkin 

2-937 


= 83-1744 

2 

Kilderkins 

1 Barrel 

6-875 


=«166-3488 

U Barrel 

1 Hogshead 

8-812 

_ 

«=249’5232 

2 

Barrels 

1 Puncheon 

10-750 


fe=332-f)876 

2 

Hogsheads 

1 Butt - 

17-624 


=499-0464 

2 

Butts 

1 Tun - - 

35-248 

— 

=998-0928 


Conversion of Old Ale and Beer Measure into 
Imperial Measure. — The old ale gallon contains 
282 cubic inches, and the Imperial standard gal¬ 
lon 277*274 ditto. Hence, to convert ale gallons 
into Imperial gallons, multiply by 
1 0170445; and to convert Imperial gallons into alo 
gallons, multiply by the reciprocal fraction 
or by •98.‘12411. Unless extreme accuracy be re- 
quired^ the first 3 decimals need only be used. 
And for most practical purposes, ale measure mul¬ 
tiplied by .59 and divided by GO will give Imperial 
measure with sufficient accuracy, and conver.scly. 


Table of EnglLsh Ale Gallons, from 1 to 100, with 
their Equivalents in Imperial Gallons. 


Ale Gallons. 

I 2 

ll 

i 

< 

.si 

h 

■n 

Ale Gallons. 

Equivalents in 
Imperial Galls. 

Ale Gallons. 

Equivalents in 
Inr.penai Galls. 

1 

1 01704 

26 

26 44.316 

51 

61-86927 

76 

77-29 538 

2 

2-03409 

27 

27-46020 

52 

52-88631' 

77 

78-31213 

3 

.3-05113 

28 

28-47725 

.5.3 

53-90336 

78 

79-32917 

4 

4-0(.81S 

29 

29-49129 

.54 

.54-92010 

79 

80-34652 

5 

5-0.S.5V-2 

.30 

.30-51131 

55 

55-93715 

80 

81-.36.356 

6 

6-10227 

31 

31-62838 

.5(i 

56-95'119 

81 

82-38060 

7 

7-11931 

.32 

32-64.542 

57 

57-97164 

82 

83-39765 

8 

8-1,36,36 

.33 

33-.56247 

r,t- 

58-98858 

8.3 

84-41469 

9 

9-15.340 

34 

31-67951 

51 

60-0056.3 

84 

85-43171 

10 

10-1704.5 

.35 

35-59656 


61-02267 

85 

86-44878 

11 

11-18719 

36 

.36-61.360 

61 

62-0,3971 

86 

87-46,583 

12 

12-2016.3 

37 

37-63055 

62 

6.3 0.5676 

87 

88-48287 

1.3 

13-22158 

38 

.38-64769 

63 

64-07580, 

88 

89-49992 

14 

14-2.3862 

39 

39-66174 

64 

65-09085; 

89 

90-51696 

1« 

15-25.567 

40 

40-08178 

65 

66-10789 

90 

91-.5.3401 

16 

16-27271 

41 

41-69882 

66 

67-12491 

91 

92-.3.-iI0.5 

17 

17-28976 

42 

42-71587 

67 

68-14198 

!I2 

93-,56H09 

18 

18-30680 

43 

4.3-73291 

68 

69-169031 

9.3 

94-.5.8514 

19 

19-32385 

44 

44-71996 

69 

7e-176()7 

94 

95-60218 

20 

20-34069 

1 45 

4.5-7670W 

. 70 

71-19312 

95 

96-61923 

21 

21-3.5793 

46 

46-78407 

i 11 

72-21016, 

96 

97-C.3(i27 

22 

22-.37498 

47 

47-80109 

72 

73-22720 

97 

98-6.53.32 

2.3 

23-39202 

4.S 

48-81814 

73 

71 2442.5 

98 

9')-670.36 

24 

24-40907 

49 

49 K.3518 

74 

76-2(.I29 

99 

I00-6S741 

2.5 

25-42611 

-*><> 

.50-8.5223 

7.5 

76-278.31 

100 

101-70445 


OLD DRY OR WINCHESTER MEASURE. 


4 Gills 
2 Pints 
2 Quarts 
2 Tottles 
2 Gallons 
4 Pei-ks 
4 Bushel 
2 Cooms 
6 Quarters 
2 Weys 


Cub. In, Fr.'LUrrs. 


1 Pint 


33-6 


= 0-.550.5.'$ 

1 Quart 

_ 

G7-2 

• 

= 1 -10107 

1 Pottle 


134-4 

• 

= 2-20214 

1 Gdlloii 

_ 

2G8-8 


= 4-40428 

1 l^erk 

. 

637-6 

• 

= 8-808.56 

1 Bushel 

. 

2150-42 


= 35-23430 

1 Coom 

. 

4 •977 feet 

;= 140-93721 

I Quarter 

. 

y-9.54 

_ 

= 281-8744:$ 

1 Wey or Load 49-770 

_ _ 

= 1409-37216 

1 Last 

- 

99-540 

— 

= 2818-74432 


The Winchester bushel is 18^ inches wide, and 
8 inches deep. Corn and seeds are measured by 
striking tho bushel from the brim, with a round 
piece of light wood, about 2 inches in diameter, and 
of equal thickness from one end to the Other. AU 
Other dry goods are heaped. 


Conversion of Winchester Bushels into Imperial 
Bushels —The Winchester bushel contains 2150 42 
cubic Inches, and the ImpeiHal standard bushel 
22I8'1D2 ditto. Hence, to convert Winchester 
bushels Into Imperial bushels, multiply 
or by -969447 ; and to convert Imperial bushels-Into 
Winchester bushels, multiply by the reciprocal 
fraction For practical jmjr" 

poses, multiply Winchester measure by 81 an<i di¬ 
vide by 32 for Imperial meaiure, and the contrary. 
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In gome markets, corn Is sold by weight, which Is 
the fairest mode of dealing, though not tlie most 
convenient In practice. Even where measures are 
used it is customary to weigh certain quantities or 
proportions, ami to regulate the iM-ices accordingly. 
The average bushel of wheat is generally reckoned 

at GO lbs_of barley 47 lbs-of oats 38 lbs. —. 

peas G4, beans 03, clover G 8 , rye and canary 53, 
and rape 48 lbs. In some places, a load of corn, for 
a man, is reckoned h bushels, and n. cart load 40 
busliels. 


Table of Winchester Quarters, from 1 to 100, with 
their liquivalents in Imperial Quarters. 


Winchester 1 
C>uart«rs. | 

Equivalents m 
Imperial Qis. 

Winchestcx 

Quarters. 

Equivalents in 
Imperial Qrs. 

li 

Equivalents in 
Imperial Qts 

Quarters. 

If 

It 

1 

0-9991.0 

26 

2.0-20.062 

.01 

49-44180 

76 

73-G7797 


r<n,ssr 

27 

26-17.VI? 

. 0-2 

60 41124 

77 

74-64742 


2-9().S-51 

28 

27-144.02 

33 

61-.58069 

7.8 

73-61687 

4 

3‘S777'.i 

29 

28-11,596 

.01 

52-.55()l 1 

79 

76.586.51 


4 81721 

30 

29-08.511 

. 0,0 

3.5-31959 

80 

77-63376 


5-8 inns 

.51 

.50-0.0286 

36 

W-28903 

81 

78-52521 


n- 786 1 .-5 

.52 

.51 022.50 

37 

6,5-2.0818 

82 

79-49165 


7-7.0.00,8 

3.5 

.51-9917.0 

38 

66-2279.5 

83 

80-46 410 

9 

8-72002 

.-51 

.52-96120 

39 

67-19737 

84 

81-4.5.533 

10 

9-60147 

.5,0 

.5.5-9,50,5.0 

60 

68-16682 

8.5 

82-40.500 

II 

10-66-592 

.56 

.51-90009' 

61 

39-1.5627 

86 

83-.5724 1‘ 

12 

1 i-n.o.o.'xj 

37 

3.0-809,04 

62 

60-10571 

87 

84-.51189 

1,5 

12 c<r2si 

.58 

36-8.5899 

63 

61-07516 

88 

8,0-311.5.| 

14‘ 

l,'5-.0722n 

.59 

.57-8081,5 

64 

62-01161 

89 

86-28078 

10 

14-04171 

40 

.58-77788 

63 

6,5-01400 

90 

87-2.002,5' 

in 

],o-.oin.o 

41 

39-747.53 

66 

6.5-98.550 

91 

88-21968' 

17 

in 4.sono 

42 

40-71677: 

67 

64-95293 

92 

89'I891-21 

I,S 

17-40(H).0 

43 

41-6,8622 

68 

63-92240 

95 

90-168.57 

19 

18-11949 

44 

42-63.007, 

69 

66-89181 

94 

91-12802' 

21 ) 

19-,5,S894 

1.0 

4.5-62,012 

70 

67-86129 

9.5 

92-0«)717l 

21 

2O-.5,0S.-59 

40 

44-794.06 

71 

6S-.83071 

96 

y 3 -on 69 r 

22 

21 •.5278.- 

47 

4.0-.064 011 

72 

69-80018 

97 

91-0.56.571 

2,5 

22-29728 

48 

40-3.5.546 

73 

70-7606.5 

98 

9.0-00.0.811 

21 

2.5-2667.5 

49 

47-30290 

74 

71-7.5908 

99 

95-97323 

[20_ 

21-2.5618 


48-472.53 

7.0 

72-70853 

100 

96-94470 


COAL MFASURR. 

Coals were formerly sohl by the chaldron, which 
bears a certain i)roportion to Winchester measure. 
4 IVcks - = I Ilnshcl. 

3 llnshcls - «= 1 Sack. 

3 Sacks - = 1 Vat. 


4 Vats . =x 1 Chaldron. 

21 Chaldrons - s=s 1 Score. 

The coal bushel holds 1 Winchester quart more 
than the Winchester bushel; its contents being 
2‘2I7 G2 cubic Inches. It is 19^ inches wide frtmi 
outside to outside, and 8 inches deep. In measuring 
coals u was heaped up in the form of a cone, to the 
height of at least 6 inches above the brim (according 
to a regulation passed at Guildhall in I80G), the out¬ 
side of the bushel being the extremity of the cone, 
so that the bushel should contain at least 2814'9 
cubic inches, nearly equal to the Imperial heaped 
bushel. Hence the chaldron should measure 58 G4 
cubic feet. 

Hut the sale of coals by measure has, in con.se- 
quence of the frauds to which it led—(see 
p. 284.), — been abolished ; and they are now sold 
by weight. ^ 

Of Wood Fuel, Encjtsh ensure. — Wood fuel Is 
assized into shids, billets, faggots, fall wood, and 
cord wood. A shid is to be 4 feet long, and, .aecord- 
ing as they are marked and notched, their propor- 
I tion must be in the girth ; viz. if lliey have hut 1 
notch, they must he IG inches in the girth ; if 2 
} notehes, 23 inehe.s; if 3 notches, 28 inches ; if 4 
notches, 33 inches ; and if 5 notches, .38 inches 
.about- Billets are to be 3 feet long, of which there 
should he 3 sorts ; viz. a single cask, and a cask of 
2 ; the 1st is 7 inches, the 2d 10 inches, and the 
3d 14 inches about: they are sold by the 100 of 5 
score. Faggots arc to be 3 feet long, and at the band 
24 inehes about, besides the knot of such faggots ; 
50 go to the load. Bavins and spray wood are sold 
by the 100, which are accounted a load. Cord wood 
is the bigger sort of fire wood, and it i.s measured 
by a cord, or line, whereof there are 2 measures ; 
that of 11 feet in length, 3 feet in breadth, and 3 
feet in height. The other is 8 feet in length, 4 feet 
in height, and 4 feet in breadth. 


MEASUKMS OF WOOD. 


1,000 Billets of wood 
10 ewt. of ditto - 
1 Cord of wood 
ICO lbs. of wood 


1 Cord. 

1 (;ord. 

4 Chaldron of coals. 
I Quintal of wood. 


Frtnch St/stem of Wehjhts and Measures. — The new metrical system established in 
France subsequently to the Revolution, i.s founded on the measurement of the (juadrant 
of tlie meridian, or of tlic distance from the pole to the equator. This distance havinpj 
been determined with the greatest care, its ten-millionth part was assumed as the 
mHre, or unit of length, all the other lineal measures being multiples or submultiples 
of it, in decimal proportion. The metre corresponds ]>rctty nearly to the ancient 
French auue, or y.anl, being equal to 3’0784 l French feet, or 3-281 English feet, or 
39-.3708 English inches. 


The unit of weight is the emunne, which is a 
cubic ceiitimutrc, or the lOOtii part of a niOtre of 
distilled water of tlie tempcjratun* «)f melting icej 
it weighs 15-434 English Troy graln.s. 

In order to exi)ress the decimal proportion, the 
following vocabulary of names lias been adopted, 
in which the terms for multiplying are Greek, and 
tho^e for dividing Latin. 

For multipliers, the word 

Jlera prefixed means - 10 times. 

Hecto - - - 1(10 _ 

Ki/o - - - 1,000 ~ 

Mi/ria - - - 10,000 — 

On the contrary, for divisors, 
the word Dm expresses tho 10th part. 

Centi - - 100th — 

Mini - - 1,000th — 

Thus, Decnynelre means 10 metres. 

DccmiHre — the loth part of a mdtre. 

Kilof'ramme — 1,000 grammes, &c. 

The are is the element of square measure, being 
a square decamfitre^qual to 3-955 English perches. 

The stdre Is the element of cubic measure, and 
contains 35-317 cubic feet English. 

The litre is the element of all measures of ca¬ 
pacity. |t is a cubic decimetre, and equals 2-1135 
English pints. 100 litres make the hectolitre, which 
equals 2G-419 wine gallons, or 2-838 Winchester 
bushels. 

Systkmb rsuEL, OR Binary Symtfm. —This new 
system has tho metrical standards for its basis, but 
their divisions are binary, that is, by 2, 4,8, &c.; 


and instead of the new vocabulary, the names of the 
ancient weights and measures are used, annexing 
the term usuel to each. Thus tlio halt kilogramme 
is called the livrc usuellc.and the double mdtre, the 
toisc usuelle. 

The following Table.s show the proportions be¬ 
tween the new or metrical French system and tho 
English system; — 

Comparison of FuENcn and English Weight.s and 
Measures, containing the New or Metrical 
Weights and Measures of France, with their Pro¬ 
portion to thf)se of England, both according to 
the Decimal System and the SystCme usuel. 


French. 


Millimdtro 

Centimetre 

Decimdtre 

Metre 

Decam t'f re 

Hectomdtro 

Kilometre 

Myrlamdtre 


DECIMAL SYSTEM. 


Long Measures, 

Enffllbh. 

- = 0-0.39.37^nche3. 

- == 0 39371 — 

, - == 3-93710 

- == 39-37100 — 

- = .32 80910 feet. 

- =s 328-09167 — 

- = 1093-63890 yards. 

- = 10936-38900 — 

or G miles 1 furlong 28 poles. 


Solid Measures. 

Decistfiro - - =3 3-5317 cubic feet. 

■SfeVc (a cubic mfitre) - = .35-3174 

DecasUro - , - « 353 1741 — 
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WEIGHTS AND liH:ASUIlEa 


Itleasnres of Capacity. 

Milltre - - = 0 0G103 cubic inches. 

Centilitre - - = 0 61028 — 

Decilitre - - = G* 10280 — 

/w7;v (a cubic ) f 61 • 02803 — 

dfcimilre) J " i or 21135 wine pints. 

IH'calitre - - =* CU)'28(J28 cubic inches, 

or 2’642 wine gsillons. 
Hectolitre - - =* 3-5317 cubic feet, or 

26*419 wine gallons, 2-2 Imperial gallon!, 
or 2-839 Winchester bushels. 
Kilolitre - - a= 35-3171 cubic feet, or 

1 tun and 12 wine gallons. 
Myrialitre - - = 353-17116 cubic feet. 

Superficial Measures. 

Centiare - - 1*1960 sq. yards. 

A re (a l^u<*ire decametre) = 119 GO IG — 

Decare - - 1196*0460 — 

Hectare - - *» 11960-4604 — 

or 2 acres 1 rood 3.5 perches. 


Weights. 

Miligrammo - - = 0‘0154 grains, 

(.lent igramnie - . ta 0-1543 — 

Decigramme - - »a r.5434 — 

Uraniinc * - aa 15-4340 — 

Decagramme - - = 154 •3102 — 

or 5-04 drams avoirdupois 
Hectogramme - - = 3-2151 oz. Troy, or 

3-5‘27 oz. avoirdupois. 
Kilogramme - =2 lbs. 8oz. 3dwt. 2 grs. Troy, 
or 2 lbs. 3 oz.4-652 drams avoirdupois 
Myriagramme - - c= 26 795 lbs. Troy, or 

22-0485 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Quintal - - 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 25 lbs. nearly. 

JVIillicr, or Bar - = 9 tons 10 cwt. 3 qrs- 12 lbs. 


SYSTEME VSUEL. 

Comparison of Weight. 

Troy IVcight. Avoirdupois. 
Grammes. Lbs. oz. ilwt. gr. I.bs. oz. dr. 
Kilogramme 1,000 = 2 8 3 2 2 3 4.J 

Livre iisuelle .500 = 1 4 1 13 1 I 104 

Half - 2.50 = 8 0 18-5 8 134 

Quarter » 12.5 = 4 0 925 4 6A 

Kighlh - 625 «= 2 0 4 5 2 34 

Once - 31-3 = 1 0 2-25 i l| 

Half - 1.V6 = 10 1-12.5 81 

Quarter - 78 = .5 0-.5 4} 

Gros - 3-9 = 2 12-25 ^ 

Comparison qf Linear Measure. 

Mesures usueiles English Uloa.nre 

Mfeircs. Fcft. liicli. Pa-tr. 
Toiso usuelle - -2=669 

Pied, or foot - - 0 ^ = 1 1 ^ 

Inch - - , 0g‘g = 0 1 IJ 

Auno - - - ll = 3 11 3 

Half - - . 0 j| = 1 11 75 

Quarter - - - 0^ =0 11 9f 

Eighth - - - 04 «= 0 . 5 lOj 

Sixteenth - - - O^J = 0 2 - Ills 

One third of an aiine - Oj == 1 3 9 

Sixth - - - oj = 0 7 mi 

Twelfth - - - ti-^a = 0 3 Hi 

Comparison tf Measures of Capacity. 

J.itrcs. Kng. VV'inc)). Uiish. 
Bolsseau usuel - 12 5 = l)-35174 

With lialvcs and cpi.irtcrs in proportion. 

Pans Piiite. English Pint. 

Litron usuel - - 1 -1)74 2 ^ 

With halves and quarters in proportion. 


Ancient Weights and Measures. — This subject is involved in oon.siderable difficulty ; and to enter fully 
Into it would be quite inconsistent with our objects and limits. But the follow ing details, abstracted Itom 
the best authorities, may bo useful to >'Buch of our readers as have occasion to look into the aiu-ient 
authors. 

TABLE OF VARIOUS ANCIENT WEIGHTS (accorrfmg 70 * 

Its. da,-Oo,.mo/ : 

A i»!a ^>... 1 ..- ^ 8 2 Christiani. VjiRlern mile . - - l.Kwr, 


Attic drachma - 


Groater Mina - 

C 6,900 rauc. 

Medical Miim - - 6,994 gr. Arb. 

'J’alent = 60 ininae == 4 cwt. English. 

r 146-5 Eng. Troy gr. Arb. 
Old Greek drachm - ^ 62*5 = Koman denarius, 

t Arb. 

Old Greek mine - 6,425 Do. 

l-^gyptian tnina - 8,326 Do. 

I'tolemaicminaofCleo-j g (jgjj 

Alexandrian mina ofjnooo 
Dioscoridcs - 


(_ 9-1 Arbuthnot. 

r 51-9 Chr. 

^ 54*6 Arb. 

C 6!) Piuicton, 

3,892 Chr. 
r.5,189 Chr. 


r.5,189 Chr. 
-.{5,464 Arb. 
C 6,900 Pauc. 


Old Greek drachm 


Koman denarius 


Eastern mile 
1’ara.sang 
Day’s journey 

Grecian measures of length 
Hutton .) 

D.actylos - - . 

Doron 7 

Dochmei 

Dielias - - - 

Orthodoion 

Spithaiiie - - - 

P 0 U 8 « - _ 


51*9 =1 Rom. oz. Chr. I 
62*5 = I Rom. oz. Arb. 


— (_Arbuthnot and 


3-02187 
7-.5.5468 
8:11015 
9()G562 
12-0875 
Eng. »et. 
1 007-29 
)-132(» 
1-2.5911 
1-.51093 
Eng. Paces. 
1 00729 


Denarius of Nero 

_ 

54 

Pane. 


Papyrlus 


61-7 
^ 41,5-1 

Do. 

Chr. 


Ounce 

'i 

4:i7-2 

431-2 

Arb. 

Pauc. 


Pound of 10 oz. 


4,1.50 
r 4,981 

Chr. 

Chr. 


, 12 oz. 


5,246 

.5,174-4 

Arb. 

Pabc. 


SCRIPTURE MEASURES 

OF LENGTH. 
Hutton.) 

-^{Arbuthnot and 

Inches. 

Digit 



• 

0-7425 

l^alm 



• 

2-97 

Span • 


• 

- 

8-01 

Eng, Feet. 

Lesser cubit 




1-485 

Sacred cubit 


• 

- 

1-7326 

yards. 

Fathom 


• 

* 

2*31 

EzekiePs reed 



. 

3*465 

Arabian pole 



• 

4*62 

Schmnus 


- 

- 

40*2 


ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. — (/4r6K//in(}7 4f«<i 
Hutton.) 


Digitus transversiiS - 
Uncia, the ounce 
Palmus minor 
Pes, the foot 


3 ng. Inches. 
0-7-2.5-26 
0 967 
2-901 
11•604 
Eng. Feet, 
r20875 

1- 4505 

2- 4175 


Eng. Pints* 
0-5074 
1*0148 
Eng. Peck. 
- 10141 
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ATTIC DRY MHASUaSS. 

EnK- Pint-?. 

X,stc.s • ^ 

ChoillX . - - Winch. Bu-.h. 

Medimnns - - - - 10906 

JEWISH DKY MEASURES {accordhig to Josephus). 

EtiK' Pintn. 

Gachal - - - - 9 

Cab - - - - 3-874 

Gomer - - - - 

Eng. PL*clr. 

Scab _ - . - 1-4016 

W'^inch. Husli. 

Ephah _ - - - 1-09131 

Latech - - - ft-4807 

Quarter- 

Corom 7 _ _ _ , 1-3702 

C3iomer y 


BOMAN MEASUitES FOR LIQUIDS. — {Arbuthnot and 
Hutton.) 

Eng. Pint*. 

Ilcinina - - - . 0-6y7.a9 

Soxtariiis - - - - 1‘19518 

Congliis . - - - 7-1712 


Wine (Jnll. 

Urna - - - - .3-.'iH.^j7 

Amphora - - - 7-1712 

HJkIs. 

Culeu* ... - 2-2706 


ATTIC MEASURES FOR LIQUIDS. 

Eng. Pint*. 

Cotyliis ... - 0-5742 

Xe.stes - - - - 1-14H3 

Chous . - - » 6 8900 

Wine (iail. 

Mctcotcs _ - - - 10-3350 


JEWISH MEASURES FOR LIQUIDS. 

Eng. Pints. 

Caph - . - - 0 8012 

I-og . - - . l-MHil 

Cab .... 4-.5().3:} 

Wine tiall. 

llin - - - . 1-72-25 

Scab - - . . 3-44.50 

Hath . - - - 10-.{350 

Mhds. 

Coron - - - - 1 0105 


WKLD, oil DYER’S WEED (Gor. Wau; Du. Wouw, irouwe; Fr. Gaude; It. 
Cuudarella; Lat. T.ute.ola\ Is an imperfect biennial, with .small fusiform roots, and a leafy 
stem from 1 to 3 feet in height. It is a native of Britain, Italy, and various parts of 
Europe; and is cultivated for the" sake of its stalk, flowers, and leaves, which are em¬ 
ployed ih the dyeing of yellow, whence its botanical name Reseda luteoJa. Weld requires 
the growth of nearly 2 summers before it comes to maturity ; and the crop is liable to 
fall from so many causes, and is besides so exhausting, that its cultivation is by no means 
profitable, and is only carried on, in this country at least, to a small extent, principally 
in Essex. Weld is preferred to all other substances in giving the lively green lemon 
yellow. It Is, however, expensive ; and it is found, when employed in topical dyeing, 
to degrade and interfere with madder colours more than other yellows, and to stain the 
parts wanted to be kept white. Hence quercitron bark is now employed in calico 
printing, to the almost total exclusion of weld. It is .still, however, employed in dyeing 
silk a golden yellow, and in paper .staining. — {Loudon's Ency. of Ayriculturc ; "Rancroft 
on Colours, vol. ii. pp 95—100. ; Rees's Cyclopcrdia.y 

WHALEBONE, a .substance of the nature of horn, adhering in thin ]>arallcl laminas 
to the upper jaw of the wlialc. Tliese vary in si/c from 3 to 12 feet in length ; the 
breadth of the largest at the thick end, where they are attached to the jaw, is about a 
foot. They are extremely clastic. All above 6 feet in length is called size bone. 

Whalebone bore anciently a very high price, when the rigid .stays and the expanded 
hoops of our grandmothers produced an extensive demand for this commodity. Tlie 
Dutch have occasionally obtained 700/. per ton, and were accustomeil to draw 
KXljOOO/. annually from England for this article. Even in 176'3, it brought 500/. ; but 
soon after fell, and has never risen again to the same value. During the present 
century the price has varied between CO/, and 300/. ; seldom falling to the lowest rate, 
and rarely exceeding 150/. INIr. Scoresby reckoned the price, in the .5 years ending with 
1818, at 90/. : in 1834 it amounted to from 130/. to 1-15/. ; and at present (18-1-1) it 
varies from 280/. for Southern to 3.50/. for Northern. Tliis is for what is called sii^e hone, 
or such pieces as measure G feet or upwards in length ; those below this standard are 
usually sold at half price. It may appear singular that whalebone should rise, while 
oil has been so decidedly lowered ; but the one change, it is obvious, causes the other. 
Oil, being the main product of the fishery, regulates its extent; which being diminished 
by the low price, the quantity of whalebone is lessened, while the demand for it con¬ 
tinuing as great as before, the value consequently rises. It is, however, probable that 
the present high price of bone may, in .some degree, tend to revive the fishery 

It may be worth while to remark, as evincing the ignorance that at one time prevailed 
with respect to the whale, that, by an old feudal law, the tail of all whales belonged to 
the queen, as a perquisite, to furnish her Majesty’s wardrobe with whalebone 1 — {Riack^ 
stone, vol. i. p. 233,) 

WHALE (COMMON), the BaUena mysticetus of Linnajus, a marine animal of the 
cetaceous species, and the largest of all those with which men are acquainted. The whale 
has sometime.s, it is affirmed, been found 160 feet in length ; but this is most probably 
an exaggeration. In the Northern seas, it is at present seldom found above 60 feet 
long : being now, however, generally killed before it arrives at its full growth, this is 
no proof that the animal may not formerly have attained to a much larger size. The 
bodies of whales are covered, immediately under the skin, with a layer of fat or bluhhery 
which, in a large fish, is from 12 to 18 inches thick. In young whales, this fatty matter 
resembles hog’s lard; but in old ones it is of a reddish colour, 'lliis is the valuable part 
of the whale ; and the desire to possess it has prompted man to attempt the capture of 
tins mighty animal. The blubber yields, by expression, nearly its own weight of a 

4 X. 
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WHALE FISHERY (NORTHERN). 

l\i\c\; viscid oil (tram oil). The common whale is now rarely found, except witliin the 
Arctic circle ; but at a former period it was not unfrequently met with on our coasts. 
There is a good account of the common whale, and of the manner in frhich the fisliery 
is carried on, in I\Ir. John Laing’s “ Voyage to Spitzbergen ; ” one of tlie shortest, 
cheapest, and best of the innumerable books published on this liacknied subject. 

The Phrjseter macrocephalus, or black-beaded spermaceti whale, is chiefly found in the 
Southern Ocean. It usually measures about 60 feet in length, and in circumference 
at the thickest part. The valuable part of the fish is the spongy, oily mass uug from 
the cavity of the head; this is crude spermaceti; and of it an ordinary sized whale 
will yield about 12 large barrels. 

WHALE EISIlEllY (NORTHERN). Wc do not propose entering, in this ar¬ 
ticle, into any details as to the mode in which the fishery is carried on ; but mean to 
confine ourselves to a brief sketch of its lustory, ^nd value in a commercial point ot view. 

It is probably true, as has been sometimes contended, that the Norwegians occasionally 
cay)tured the whale before any other European nation engaged in so perilous an enter- 
]>rise. Rut the early eflorts of the Norwegi-ans were not conducted on any systematic 
plan, ainl should be regarded only in the same point of view as the fishing expeditions 
of llie Esipiimaux. The Riseayans were certainly the first people who prosecuted the 
whale fishery as a regular commercial pursuit. They carried it on with vigour and 
success in the I2th, 13th, and 14th centuries. In 1388, Edward HI. relinquished 
to Peter do Piiyanne a duty of 61. sterling a whale, laid on those brought into the 
port of Riarritz, to indemnify him for the extraordinary expenses lie had incurred in 
fitting out a fleet for the service of his IMajesty. Tliis fact proves beyond dispute that 
the fishery carried on from Riarritz at the period referred to must have been very con¬ 
siderable indeed ; and it was also prosecuted to a greater or less extent from Cihourre, 
Vienx Roucan, and subsequently from Rochelle and other places.* 

The whales captured by the Riseayans were not so large as those that are taken in 
the Polar seas, and are supposed to have been attracted southwaril in pursuit of her¬ 
rings, They were not very productive of oil, hut tlieir flesh was used as an arti'de of 
food, and the whalebone was applied to a variety of useful purposes, and brought a very 
liigh jirice. 

This branch of industry ceased long since, and from the same cause that has occa¬ 
sioned the cessation of the whale fishery in many other places — the want of fish. 
AVhethcr it were that the whales, from a sense of the dangers to which they exposed 
tlieinselves in coming southwards, no longer left the Icy Sea, or that the breed had been 
nearly destroyed, certain it is, that they gradually liecame less numerous in tlic Ray of 
Biscay, and at length ceased almost entirely to freipient that sea ; and the fishers being 
obliged to pursue their prey upon the banks of Newfoundland and the coasts of Iceland, 
the French fishery rapidly fell off 

The voyages of the Dutch and English to the Nortlicrn Ocean, in order, if possible, 
to discover a passage through it to India, though they failed of their main object, laid 
open tlic haunts of the whale. The companions of Rarentz, who discovered Spltz- 
hergen in 1596, and of Hudson, who soon after ex])lored the same seas, represented to 
their countrymen the amazing number of whales with which they w’cre crowded. Vessels 
were in consequence fitted out for the Northern whale fishery by the English and 
Dutch, the harpooners and a part of the crew being Riseayans, 'Hiey did not, liow- 
ever, confine their eflorts to a fair competition with each other as fishers. nie Muscovy 
Company obtained a royal charter, prohibiting the ships of all other nations from fishing 
in the .seas round Sj)itzhergen, on pretext of its having been first discovered by Sir Hugh 
AVllloughhy. There can, however, he no doubt that Rarentz, and not Sir Hugh, was its 
original discoverer ; though, supposing that the fact had been otherwise, the attempt to 
exclude other nations from the surrounding seas, on such a ground, was not one that 
could he tolerated, 'Hie Dutch, who were at the time prompt to embark in every 
coniinercial j)ur.suit that gave any Ijopes of success, eagerly entered on this new career, 
and sent out ships fitted equally for the purposes of fishing, and of defence against the 
attacks of others. Hie IMuscovy Company having attempted to vindicate its preteii- 
.sionjf by force, several encounters took place between their ships and those of the Dutch. 
The conviction at length became general, that there was room enough for all parties in 
the Northern seas ; and m order to avoid the chance of coming into collision with each 
other, they parcelled Sjiitzhergcn and the adjacent ocean into districts, which were 
respectively assigned to the English, Dutch, Hamburghers, French, Dane.s, &c. 

'Hie Dutch, being thus left to prosecute the fishery without having their attention 
diverted by hostile attacks, .speedily acquired a decided superiority over all their 
competitors. 

When the Europeans first began to prosecute the fishery on the coast of Spitzbergen, 
whales were everywhere found in vast numbers. Ignorant of the strength and strata- 

* See Memoire sur VAntiquiti de la Peche de la BoUine^par Noel, 12mo. Parig, 1795. 
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^ein.s of the formidable foe by whom they were now assailed, instead of betraying any 
symptoms of fear, they surrounded the ships and crowded all the bays. Their cajiture 
was in consequence a comparatively easy task, and many were killed which it wa.s 
after\vards necessary to abandon, from the ships being already full. 

While fish were thus easily obtained, it was the practice to boil the blubber on 
shore in the North, and to fetch home only the oil and whalebone. And, perhaps, 
nothing can give a more vivid idea of the extent and importance of the Dutch fishery 
in the middle of tlie 17th century, than the fact, that they constructed a considerable 
village, the houses of which were all previously prepared in Holland, on the Isle of 
Amsterdam, on the northern shore of Spitzbergen, to which they gave the appropriate 
name of Smeerenhert/ (from smeeren, to melt, and berg, a mountain). 'J'his was the 
grand rendezvous of the Dutch whale ships, and was amply provided with boilers, 
tanks, and every sort of apparatus required lor preparing the oil and the bone. I3ut 
this was not all. The whale fleets were attended with a number of provision .ships, the 
cargoes of which were landed at Smeerenberg ; which abounded during the busy season 
with well-furni.shed sl)ops, good inns. Sec. ; so that many of the conveniences and 
enjoyments of Amsterdam were found within about 11 degrees of the Pole ! It is par¬ 
ticularly mentioned, that the sailors and others were every mtjrning supplied with what 
a Dutchman regards as a very great luxury — bot rolls for breakfast. Batavia and 
Stneerenberg were fi)unded nearly at the same period, and it was for a considerable 
time doubted whether the latter was not the more important establishment. — QDe lieste 
JIhfoire des jPccltes, § c. tome i. p. 42.) 

During the flourishing i)eriod of the Dutch fishery, the quantity of oil made in the 
North was .so great that it covdd not be carried home by tlie wliale ships ; and every 
year vessels were sent out in ballast to assist in importing the produce of the fishery. 

But the same cause that had destroyed the fishery of the Biscayans, ruineil that which 
was carried on in the immediate neighbourhood of Spitzbergen. Whales became gra¬ 
dually less common, and more and more timid and diflicult to catch. They retreated 
first to the open seas, and then to the great banks of ice on the eastern coa.st of Green¬ 
land. When the site of the fishery had been thus removed to a very great distance 
from Spitzbergen, it was found most economical to send the blubber direct to Holland. 
Smeerenberg was in consequence totally deserted, and its position is now with difficulty 
discoverable. 

But though very extensive, the Dutch whale fishery was not, during the first 30 years 
of its existence, very profitable. This arose from the circumstance of the right to carry 
it on having been conceded, in 1614, to an exclusive company. 'The expense inseparable 
from such great associations, the wastefulness and tinfaithfulncss of their servants, who 
were much more intent upon advancing their own intere.sts than those of the com])any, 
increased the outlays so much, that the returns, great as they were, proved little more 
than adequate to defray them, and the fishery was confined within far narrower limits 
than it would otherwise have reached. But after various ))rolongations of the charter of 
the first company, and the formation of some new ones, the trade was finally thrown open 
in 1642. The effects of tliis measure were most salutary, and afford one of the most 
striking examples to be met with of the advantages of free competition. Within a few 
years the fishery was vastly extended; and though it became progressively more and 
more difficult from the growing scarcity offish, it proved, notwithstanding these disad- 
vantage.s, more profitable to the private adventurers than it had ever been to the company; 
and continued for above a century to be prosecuted with equal energy and success. 'I'he 
liiinous John de Witt has alluded as follows to this change in the mode of conducting 
the trade : — 

“ In this respect,” says he, ” it is worthy of ohsorv.ation, that the authorised Greenland Company 
made heretofore little profit by their fishery, because of the great charge of setting out their ships ; auii 
that tlje train oil, blubber, and whale fins were not wellnja<ie, handled, or cured; aud being brought liitlier 
and put into warehouses, were not sold soon enough, nor to the Company’s best advantage. Wliereas 
now that every one equips their vessels at the cheape.st rate, follow their fishing diligently, and manage 
all carefully, the blubber, train oil, and whale fins are employed for so many uses in several countries, 
that they can sell them with that conveniency, that though tAere are now 15 sA/ps Jor 1 that formerly 
tailed out of Holland on that account, and consequently each of them could not take so many whales as 
heretofore, and notwithstanding the new prohibition of France and other countries to import the^* cum- 
inodltics, and though there is greater plenty of them imported by our fishers — yet those commodities are 
80 rnuch raised in the value above what they were whilst there was a company, that tlie common in¬ 
habitants do exercise that fishery with profit, to the much greater benefit of our country than when it 
was (under the management of a company) carried on but by a few.” — {True Interest qf Holland, p. G3. 
8vo. ed. London, 1746.) 

The private ships sent by the Dutch to the whale fishery were fitted out on a prin¬ 
ciple that secured the utmost economy and vigilance on the part of every one con¬ 
nected with them. 'The hull of the vessel was furnished by an individual, who commonly 
took upon himself the office of captain; a sail-maker supplied the sails, a cooper the 
casks, &c. 'The parties engaged as adventurers in the undertaking. 'The cargo being 
brought to Holland and disposed of, each person shared in the produce according to bis 
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proportion of the outfit. U’hc crew was hired on the .same principle ; so that every one 
had a motive to exert himself, to sec that all unnecessary expenses were avoided, and 
that those that were necessary Avere confined within the narrowest limits, 'J'his practice 
has beecn imitated to some extent in this and some other countries, hut in none has it 
been carried so far as in Holland. It appears to us, that it might bo advantageously 
introduced into other adventures. 

When in its most flourishing state, towards the year 1G80, the Dutch whale fishery 
emidoyed about 260 shijis, and 14,000 sailors. 

The Englisti whale fishery, like that of Holland, was originally carried on by an 
exclusive association. The Muscovy (’ompany was, indeed, .speedily driven from the 
field ; but it Avas immediately succeeded by others, that did not prove more fortunate. 
In 172.5, the South Sea Company embarked largely in the trade, and prosecuted it for 
8 years ; at the end of Avhich, having lost a large sum, they gave it up. But the legis¬ 
lature, having resolved to support the trade, granted, in 1782, a bounty of 20s. a ton 
to every ship of more than 200 tons burden engaged in it; but this premium being in- 
suflicient, it Avas raised, in 1749, to 40jf. a ton, when a number of ships were fitted out, 
us much certainly in the intention of catching the bounty a.s of catching Hsh. Deceived 
by the prosperous aj)j)earanco of the fishery, parliament imagined that it was firmly 
established, and in 1777 the bounty was reduced to 80 a-. The effect.s of this reduction 
showed the factitious nature of the trade, the vessels engaged in it having fallen off in 
the course of the next 5 years from 105 to 891 'lb arrest this aharmiug decline, the 
bounty Avas raised to its old level in 1781, and of course the trade was soon restored to 
its jirevious state of apparent prosperity. 'The hostilities occasioned by the American 
Avar reduced the Dutch fishery to less than half its previous amount, and gave a propor¬ 
tional extension to that of England. 'The bounty, Avhich had in consequence become 
very heavy, was reduced, in 1787, to 80s. a ton ; in 1792 it was further reduced to 25s.; 
and in 179.5 it Avas reduced to 20.<., at Avhieh sum it continued till 1824, Avhen it ceased. 

It appears from accounts given in Maepherson’s Annals of Commerce (vol. iii. 
]). 511., vol iv. p. 180,), that tlie total bounties paid for the encouragement of the whale 
fishery, in the interval between 17.50 and 1788, amounted to no less than 1,.577,98.5/. 
it Aviil he seen from the official account Avhich follows, that there are no means of fur¬ 
nishing any accurate account of the sums jiaid as bounties from the year 1789 to 1818 
inclusive; hut it is, notwithstanding, abundantly certain that the total bounties paid 
dining the period from 1 789 to 1824 considerably exceeded 1,000,000/. Here, then, avc 
liave a sum of upAvards of two millions and a half laid out since 1 750 in promoting the 
wliale fishery. Now we believe that if we estimate the entire average value of the gross 
])roduce of the Northern Avhale fishery (and it is to it only that the preceding statements 
iqiply) during the last 8 or 4 years, at 100,000/. a year, Ave shall he considerably beyond 
the mark. But had the 2,500,000/. expended in bolstering up this branch of industry 
been laid out as capital in any ordinary employment, it would have produced 12.5,000/. 
a year of nett profit; being 25,(K)0/. a year more than the total value of the produce 
of the fishery, Avithout ulloAving any thing for tlie capital Avasted, and ships lost in 
carrying it on. Wliatever, therefore, may be the value of the whale fi.shery a.s a 
nursery for seamen, it is ah.surd to regard it as contributing any thing to the jiuhlic 
Avealtli. 'The remark of Dr. h'rankliii, that he who draws a fish out of the sea draws 
out a piece of silver, is ever in the mouths of those who are clamouring for bounties 
and protection against competition. But we apprehend that even Eranklin himself, 
sag-acious as he was, would have found it rather difficult to show how the wealth of 
those is to be increased, Avho, in fishing up one piece of silver, arc obliged to throw 
another of greater value into the sea. We subjoin 


An Arrount of tlin Niniiher of Ships annually fitted out in Great Britain for the Northern WTiale 
Fidiery, of the Tonnai'e and Crews of such Sliips, and of the Bounties paid on their Account, from 
1781) to ISM, 
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60 
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179S 

66 
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£ t. d. 

1799 

1.7 

19,.AGO 

V.GS.A 


1811 

112 

36/j76 

4,708 

43,799 11 0 


1 61 

17,729 

2,159 








It is not even certain Avhether the expenditure of 2,500,000/. upon bounties would 
really have had the effect of making the whale fishery be carried on upon a considerable 
scale, hut for the occupation of Holland by the French, and the consequent hostilities in 
Avhieh she was involved with this country. These did more to promote and consolidate 
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the British fishery than any thing else. The war entirely annihilated that of the Dutcli: 
and our government having wisely oflered to the fishers of Holland all the immunities 
enjoyed by^the citizens of Great Britain in the event of their settling amongst us, many 
availed themselves of the invitation,bringing with them their capital, industry, and skill. 
In consequence of this signal encouragement, the whale fishery of England was j)ro- 
secuted with greater success than at any previous period ; and at the termination of the 
late war, in 1815, there were nearly 150 valuable ships and about 0,000 seamen engaged 
in the Northern fishery, and about 30 ships and 800 men in that to the 4Boutl). 

After peace was restored, the English capitalists and others became apprehensive lest 
the Dutch should engage anew with their ancient vigour and success in the whale 
fislicry. But these apprehensions were without any real foundation. The Hollanders, 
during the 30 years they had been excluded from the sea, had lost all that jiractieal 
acquaintance with the details of the fishery, for which they had long been so famous, 
and which is so essential to its success. The government attempted to rouse their dor¬ 
mant energies by the offer of considerable premiums and other advantages to those who 
embarked in the trade. Three companies were in consetjuence formed I'or carrying it 
on ; 1 at Rotterdam, 1 at Harlingen, and 1 in South Holland. But their efforts have 
been very limited, and altogether unfortunate. In 1825, the company of South 
Holland was dissolved, while that of Harlingen despatched 4 ships and that of 
Rotterdam 2. In 1827, Rotterdam sent only 1 ship, and Harlingen 2. In 1828, 
I stditary ship sailed from Holland — a feeble and last effort of the iMjminmy of Har¬ 
lingen ! and since then a ship or two has been occasionally fitted out by ])rivatc adven¬ 
turers, but generally without success. 

Such has been the fate of the Dutch whalt? fishery. The attempts to revive it failed, 
not l.K.'cause the shijis sent out were ill ealculated for the service, but because tliey n ere 
niiinned by unskilful seamen. In the early ages of the fishery, tliis dilliculty would 
have been got over, because, owing to the fewness of competitors, and the seanly supply 
of oil and whalebone, even a small cargo brought a high price; but at present, when 
the fishery is prosecuted on a very large scale and at a very low rate of profit by tlie 
English, the Americans, the Hamburghers, &c., no new competitor coming into tlie 
fielil could expect to maintain himself unless he had nearly equal advantages, 'i’lie 
Dutch have, therefore, done wisely in withdrawing from the trade. Any attcmjjt to 
establish it by the aid of bounties and other artificial encouragements \\ould be one of 
which the ultimate success must be very doubtful, and whicli coulil lead to no really 
useful result. During the 20 years preceding tlie late French war, tlie fishery of Hol¬ 
land was gradually declining, and had, in a great measure, ceased to be profitable. It 
would be folly to endeavour to raise anew, and at a great expense, a branch of industry 
that had become unproductive at a former period, when there is no ground for supposing 
that it would be more productive at this moment. 

We have already noticed sevcial changes of the localities in which the whale fishery 
has been carried on at diflerent periods; and within these few years others of the same 
kind have taken place. The Dutch fishers first began to frecpient Davis’s Straits in 
1719; and as tlie whales had not hitherto been pursucil into this vast recess, tliey were 
found in greater numbers than in the seas round Spitzbergen. From about this period 
it was usually resorted to by about 3-l()tlis of the Dutch ships. It was not till a com¬ 
paratively late period that Davis’s Straits began to be frequented by English wlialers ; 
and down to 1820, when Captain Scorcsby published his elaborate and valuable work 
on the whale fishery, that carried on in the Greenland seas was by far the most con- 
sitlerable. But it will be seen from the subjoined account, that from 1826 down to 
1837 the Greenland seas were nearly abandoned. This was jirineipally a con¬ 
sequence of the greater abundance of whales in Davis’s Straits, but it was, also, in part 
owing to the various discoveries made by the expeditions fitted out by government for 
exploring the seas and inlets to the westward of Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay having 
made the fishers acquainted with several new and advantageous situations for the pro¬ 
secution of their business. Since 1837, however, the few ships that have been sent out 
have gone mostly to the Greenland seas. * 

The sea in Davis’s Straits is less incommoded with field ice than the Greenland and 
Sj)itzbergen seas, but it abounds with icebergs; and the fishery, when carried on in 
Baffin's Bay and I..ancaster Sound, is more tlangerous, perhai)s, than any that has 
hitherto been attempted. 

The subjoined table shows how rapidly the Northern fishery declined down to 18‘12, 
from which period it continued nearly stationary down to 1846, when it revived a little. 
During the last three years there have sailed for the Northern fishery 

1850 . . - 4G shins . - _ 11,160 tons. 

,1851 - - . 47 — - - - II.9;15 — 

‘ 1852 - - - 4y — - - - 13,457 — 

It should, however, be observed that the fishery is now rather for seals than for 
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wliales; the value of the pro<luce obtained from the former considerably exceeding the 
value of that obtained from the latter. 

During 1852 we imported 5,519 tuns spermaceti oil, which were almost wholly 
retained for consumption. During the same year the imports and exports of train oil 
were respectively 14,500 and 2,757 tuns. 

For a long time past the whale fishery has been more allied to a gambling than to 
an industrious pursuit, so that its decline is not really to be regretted. The extensive 
use of gas, and the increased imports of vegetable oils, occasioned by the reduc tion of 
the oppressive duties with which they were formerly aflected, have prevented the ditni- 
nution in the supply of whale oil from having any bad etfcct. 

Account of the Greenland and Davis’ Str.aits Whale Fisheries carried on from Great Britain from 1814 to 
1842 both inclusive, si)ecifyiug the Number of Ships sent to each ; the* Forts whence they were scut, 
and the Number sent trom each, with the Number of Ships lost ; the Fioduco of the Fishery in Oil 

anti Bone, with other Farticulars_(Obtained from a private source, on which, however, every 

reliance may be place*!.) 



It is seen from this table, that there h.as been a singular change in the ports from whieli the Noithern 
fishery has been carried on. In London were undertaken all the discoveries which led to its estatdish* 
ment; and ilie great companies formed in tliat city enjoyed for a lengthened period nearly a complete 
monopoly of the business. So late as 1780 and 1700, tlic metropolis sent out 4 times the number of 
vessels that sailed from any otlier port; but it was observed llnit lier fishery was, on the wiiole, less for. 
tunatft than that of the new rivals which had sprung up; and her merchants were so much discouraged, 
that in Mr. Scoresby’s time they equipped only 17 or 18 vessels. They have since wholly abandoned the 
trade, and do not send out a single ship. 

Hull early became a rival to London, having sent out vessels at tlie very commencement of the fishery. 
Tliongh cheeked at first by tlie monopoly of the gre.at companies, as soon as the trade became free sho 
prosecuted it with distinguished success. Towards the en<l of Jnstcentury, she attained, ami preserved 
down to I8;!7, the cliaracter of the first whale.fisliing port in Great Bniaiii. In 1819 she sent out G5 
ships, and her imports of oil amounted in 1820 to 8,08fi tuns. But such and so rapid was the decline of 
the fishery in the interval, that from 1838 to 1845 she only sent out a solitary ship ! In 1816, liowever, 
the business took a start; and from that year down to 1852 Hull has sent out 13 or 14 ships.— (See Docks 
p. 628.) At jiresent Peterhead is, next to Hull, the principal seat of the fishery. 

WHALE FISHERY (SOUTHERN).— This consists of three distinct branches; 
viz, 1st, the catch of the spermaceti whale, which furnishes the valuable substanee 
called spermaceti (see the term); 2cl, that of the common black whale of the Southern 
seas; and, 3d, that of the sea elephant, or southern walrus. 

The spermaceti whale {Physeter macrocephalus) is found in all tropical climates, and 
especially on the coasts of New Zealand and the adjoining seas. The ordinary duration 
of the voyage of a ship from England, employed in this department of the fishery, is 
about 3 years. 

The common black whale of the Southern seas {Physeter microps) is met with in 
various places, but principally on the coast of Brasil; in the bays on the west coast of 
Afiicgi; and in some of the bays in New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, &c. 

Sea elephants (intermediate between the walrus of the Northern seas and the seal) 
arc principally met with in the seas round the Islands of Desolation, South Georgia, 
and South Shetland, tlie coast of Calilbrnia, &c. Vast numbers of these animals are 
annually captured; vessels frequently load entirely with them; and they are believed 
to furnish more oil than the common South Sea whale. The oil of the black whale atul 
that of the sea elephant are both known in the market by the name of southern oil, 
and they are so very similar that those most versed in the trade can with difficulty dis¬ 
tinguish the one from the other. Hence ships commonly engage iudifiTerently in either 
fishing as opportunity offers. The usual duration of the voyage of a ship from England 
in either of the last two departments, or in the two combined, varies from 12 to 18 months. 

4'hc South Sea fishery was not prosecuted by the English till about the beginning of 
the American war; and as the Americans had already entered on it with vigour and 
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success, 4 American harpooners were sent out in each vessel. In 1791, 75 wliale 
ships were sent to the South Sea; hut the number has not been so great since; and 
latterly it has been unpro.spcrous and declining, in conso/|uence partly of the competi¬ 
tion of the colonists in Australia, who are incomparably better situated for the pro¬ 
secution of this branch of industry, and partly of that of the Americans. The Macro- 
cephaJua^ or spermaceti whale, is particularly abundant in the neighbourhood of the 
Spice Islands; and Mr. Crawfurd, in his valuable work on the Eastern Archipcluyo 
(iii. 447.), entered into some details to show that the fishery carried on there was of 
greater importance than the spice trade. Unluckily, however, the statements on which 
Mr. Crawfurd founded his comparisons were entirely erroneous, neither the ships nor the 
men employed amounting to more than l-5th or l-6th part of what he represented. 

We subjoin a 

statement of the Southern Whale Fishery carried on from Great Tlritain since 1R19 ; exiilhiting the 
Total Number of Ships annually absent from Great Britain on Whaling Expeditious ; the Total 
Number of Sliins that annually returned to Great Britain; and the annual Imports of Sperm and 
(.Common Oil, with the Brices of each. 
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But since then the fishery has rapidly declined, and is now quite insignificant. This is seen from the 
following account of the ships and iheir tonnage cleared out for the Soulliern Whale fishery, viz.:— 


1850 - - - B ships - - - 2,310 tons. 

1851 - - - 5— - - - 1,905 — 

1-.52 - - . 4 — - - - 1,503 — 

American Wliale Fishery, — For a lengthened period, the Americans have prosecuted 
the whale fishery with greater vigour and success than, perhaps, any other people. 
They commenced it in 1G90, and for about 50 years found an ample supply of fish on 
tlicir own shores. IJut the wl;^le having abandoned them, the American navigators 
entered with extraordinary ardour into the fisheries carried on in the NortliLun and 
Southern Oceans. From 1778 to 1775, Massachusetts employed annually 183 vessels, 
carrying 13,820 tons, in the former; and 121 vessels, carrying 14,026 tons, in the 
latter. Mr. Burke, in his famous speech on American affairs in 1774, adverted to this 
wonderful display of daring enterprise as follows: — 

“ As to the wealth,” said he, “ which the colonies have drawn from the sea by their 
fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at your bar. You surely thought these 
acquisitions of value, for they seemed to excite your envy ; and yet the sjiirit by which 
that enterprising employment has been exercised ought rather, in my opinion, to have 
raised esteem ana admiration. And pray. Sir, what in the world is equal to it? Pass 
by the other parts, and look at the manner in which the New Kngluud people ^arry on 
the whale fishery. While we follow them among the trembling mountains of ice, and 
behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s 
Straits ; while we are looking for them beneath the Arctic circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of polar cold ; that they are at the antipodes, and en¬ 
gaged under the frozen serpent of the South. Falkland Island, which seemed too re¬ 
mote and too romantic an object for the grasp of national Hrihition, is but a stage and 
resting-place for their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more discourag¬ 
ing to them than the accumulated winter of both poles. We learn, that wlule some of 
them draw tlie line or strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude 
and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea, but what is vexed 
with their fisheries; no climate that is not witness of their toils. Neither the persever¬ 
ance of Holland, nor the activity of France, not the dextrous and firm sagacity cf 
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English enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry to the extent 
to which it has been pursued by this recent people ; a people who are still in the gristle, 
and not hardened Into manhood.” 

The unfortunate war tliat broke out soon after this speech was delivered, checked for 
a while the progress of the fishery; but it was resumed with renewed vigour as soon as 
peace was restored. The American fishery has been principally carried on from Nan¬ 
tucket and New Bedford iu Massachusetts; and for a considerable time past the ships 
have mostly resorted to the Southern seas. “ Although,” says Mr. Pitkin, “ Great 
Britain has, at various times, given large bounties to. her ships employed in this fishery, 
yet the whalemen of Nantucket and New Bedford, unprotected and unsupported by 
any thing but their own industry and enterprise, have generally been able to meet their 
competitors in a foreign market.”—(Commerce of the U. States, 2d ed. p. 46.) 

At present (185IJ) the American whale fishery is of very great extent and importance. 
It employs about 700 ships, of the aggregate burden (SOth June, 1852) of 193,798 
tons, principally belonging to New Bedford, Nantucket, and other ports in Massa¬ 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. A very large portion of this immense fleet 
is emj)loyed in the Pacific; and the facilities which the possession of San Francisco 
affords/or the fitting out and repair of ships for this branch of the business, will give it 
an additional stimulus. On the whole, however, it appears probable that the Ame¬ 
rican whale fishery lius attained to. Or, perhaps, passed its zenith. The Nortliern fishery 
of 1851 was very disastrous from the loss of ships, and the sperm fishery is not so 
productive as formerly. 

The Polynesian, a journal published at Honolulu, in the Sandwich Tslsnds, gives the following state- 
rneutH in regard to the racitic fishery ol IS.Vi : — 

“ The numher of whale ships that have visited the islands this fall is QT.'V, and the total amount of oil 
and hone in the same is 17,‘247 barrels sperm oil, 421,AHo barrels whale oil, and r»,3.')7.7.<7 Ihs. of bone. 
The average catchings dining the season have been 1,214 barrels whale oil, aiul ir>,8iri lbs. bone to each 
fillip. The amount of oil which had been sent home between the fith November and December 1st, was, 
14S,.')23 bbls. epenn, 304.882 bbls. whale, and 2,<')<i2,91H lbs. bone, all ot which was shipped on If) ve.ssel8, 
7 ot which cleared for New Bedford, 2 lor New York, 3 lor New London, 1 lor Warren, 1 for Stoniiig- 
tou,,nnd 1 for I'almoutli.* 

“ Kstimatliig the value of the 27'i ships which have touched at the Islands this season, together with 
their outfits, at 10,000 each, we find 

'Itir lot.il vihiiMjf tlio to be . - §11,000,000 00 5,.W,737 lbs. bone at 2f> cts. )>(t pound i» 1,.”530,114 .35 

fll.T/^SO gallons of hjiertn oil at SO c(s. jier --—-- 

gallon IS ..... 4.31,024 00 Total value of vessels and cargo - §10,111,010 81 

1.3,270,sy7 gallons of whale oil at 60 cUt. 

per gallon is - . . . _ 6,09,1)14 60 

“ The number of seamen attached to these 275 ships is probably fi.ooo or 8,oob. 

“ The national character of these shijis is as follows:—Ainencan, 2.)8 ; Lrench, U); Bremen,4 ; En¬ 
glish, Chilean, and Hawaiian, each 1— {Hunt's Commercial Magazine, May, 18')3.) 

The imports of sperm and train oil into the U. States in the following years h.ivebeen as under, viz.;_ 


Ytfar*. 

Sperm Oil. 

Wliale Oil. 

Whalelxine. 

Years. 

Sperm Oil. 

WbaleOii. 

W'lialeliooe. 

1850 

92,892 bar. 

200,608 bar. 

2,869,200 lbs. 

IS 16 

167,917 bar. 

272,7.30 bar. 

.3,167,112 llis. 

1849 

100,911 

218,192 

2,281,100 

J811 

1.39,594 

262,017 

2,632,146 

1H18 

107,976 

2«n,6,56 

2,003,000 

181,3 

16(.,985 

206,727 

2,000,01 )0 

1817 

1816 

120,7 5.1 

99,217 

.31.3,1.50 

207,49.3 

.3,.341,680 
2,276,9.39 

1812 

16:),6.37 

161.041 

1,600.000 


French Whale Fishery. — France, which preceded the other iialioiis of Europe in the 
■whale fishery, can hardly be said, for many years past, to have had much share in it. In 
1784, Louis XVI. endeavoured to revive the fishery, '^ith this view he fitted out 6 ships 
at Dunkirk on his own account, which were furnished with liarpooners and a number of 
experienced seamen brought at a great expense from Nantucket. The adventure was 
more successful than could have been reasonably expected, considering the aus])ices under 
which it was carried on. Several private individuals followed the example of his Majesty, 
and in 1790 France had about 40 ships employed in the fishery. The revolutionary war 
destroyed every vestige of this rising trade. But since the peace, government has 
made-great efforts for its renewal; and, at present, high bounties are granted to all 
vessels fitted out for the whale fisheries, but especially to those engaged in the sperm 
fishery. These, however, have not been so successful in forcing ships into this trade 
as might have been anticipated ; for it appears from the official accounts that, in 1852, 
the agj^egate burden of the ships cleared out for the whale fishery amounted to only 
2,.306 tons. —(^Administration des Douanes, 1852, p. 460.) 

WHARF, a sort of quay, constructed of wood or stone, on the margin of a road¬ 
stead or harbour, alongside of which ships or lighters are brought for the sake of being 
conveniently loaded or unloaded. 

There are 2 denominations of wharfs, viz. legal ^uays and stufferance wharfs. The former are certain 
wharfs in all sea-ports, at whiiJ^ll goods are required by the I Eliz. e. 11., to be landed and shipped, and 
they were set out for that purpWe by commission from the Court of Exchequer, hi the reign of Charles II. 
and subsequent sovereigns. Many others have been legalised by act of parliament. In some ports, as 
Chepstow, Gloucester, &c,, cerAlu wharfs are deemed legal quays by immemorial practice, though not 
set out by commission, or legalised by act of parliament. 

Sufleiance wharfs are places w here certain goods may be landed and shipped, such as hemp, flax, coal, 
and other bulky goods, by special suflerance granted by the Crown for that purpose. 

WHARFAGE, the fee paid for landing goods on a wharf, or for shipping them off. 
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The stat. 22 Chas. 2. c. 11., after providing for the establishment of wharfs and quays, 
makes it lawful for any person to lade or unlade goods, on iiaying wharfage and cranage 
at the rates appointed by the king in council. 

WHEAT (Ger. Weitzen ; Du. Tarw; Da. Hvede; Sw. Hvete; Fr. Froment, Bled^ 
Ble ; It. GraiiOy Formento ; Sp. and Port. Triyo ; llus. Pschenzia ; Pol. Pszenfea), a 
species of bread corn ( Triticum Lin.), by far the most important of any cultivated in 
Europe. We arc totally ignorant of the country whence this valuable grain was first 
derived ; but it was very early cultivated in Sicily. It is raised in almost every part 
of the temperate zones, and in some jdaccs as high as 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

'file kinds of wheat sown are numerous, but they may be classed under 4 heads : 
viz. cone or bearded wheat, which, however, is now little cultiv.ited ; white wlieat, of 
which there are innumerable varieties, the white Dantzic being considered one of the 
best; red wheat, which is seldom sown where the climate is good and early, and the land 
in proper condition ; and spring wheat. A greater number of people are nourished by 
rice than by wheat; but owing to the greater quantity of gluten which the latter 
contains, it makes by far the best bread. Rye comes nearer to wheat in its bread¬ 
making qualities than any other sort of grain ; still, however, it is very inferior to it. 
The finest samples of wheat arc small in the berry, thin sk'inned, fresh, plump, and 
bright, slipping readily through the fingers. 

Rcing very extensively cultivated on soils of very various qualities, and freijucntly with 
very imiierfect preparation, the produce of wheat crops in Great Rritain varies from about 
12 to 50 bushels per acre. 

'J'he counties most distinguished for the quantity and quality of their wheat are, Kent, 
Essex, Suffolk, Rutland, Ilcrtfordshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, and Herefordshire, in 
England ; and Berwickshire, and the Lothians, in Scotland. In the northern counties it 
is, sfieaking generally, of an inferior (piality ; being cold to the feel, dark coloured, thick 
skinned, and yielding comparatively little flour. In the best wheat^jounties, and in good 
years, the weight of a Winchester hu.shel of wheat is from 60 to 62 lbs. In the Islcof 
Shepjiey, in Kent (where, perhaps, the best samples of wheat sent to the London nfar- 
ket are produced), this grain, in some favourable seasons, weighs 6'4 lbs. a bushel. 
Where the climate is colder, wetter, or more backwanl, or in bad sca.sons, the weight of 
the bushel of wheat is not more than 50 or 57 lbs. It is calculated that the average 
weight of the bushel of good English wheat is 58.^ lbs. ; and that the average yield of 
dour is Id lbs. of Hour to 14 Ib.s. of grain. —(See Mr. Stevenson’s very valuable article 
on Fnyfrnid, in Brewster's Enci/clopwdia, \o\. viii. p. 720. ; Loudon's Ency. of AyricuU 
turf, 

For a view of the regulations with respect to the importation and exportation of wheat, 
&c., SCO Corn Law.s ano Corn Trade. The price of wheat in 1842 was 57 ft. 3 d. per 
quarter. 

WHISKY, a spirit obtained by distillation from corn, sug.ir, or molasses, though 
generally from the former. Whisky is the national spirit, if we may so term it, of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland ; but that distilled in the former is generally reckoned superior to that 
of the latter. — (See Spirits.) 

WINE (Ger. JVem; Fr. Fin; It. and Sp, Finn; Port. Finho; Rus. JFino, IFino- 
yradnoe winoe j Lat. Finum; Gr. Oivos ; Arab. Khumr), the fermented juice of the 
grape, or berries of the vine ( Fitis vinifera). 

The vine is indigenous to Persia and the Levant; but it is now found in most tem¬ 
perate regions. The limits within which its cultivated in the northern hemisphere 
of the Old World vary from about 15° to 48° and 52° ; but in North America it is not 
cultivated farther north than 38° or 40°. It is rarely grown at a greater altitude than 
3,000 feet. From Asia the vine was introduced into Greece, and thence into Italy. 
The Phoceans, who founded Marseilles, carried the vine to the south of France ; but it 
is doubtful whether it was introduced into Burgundy till the age of the Antonines.* 
The species of Fitis indigenous to North America is very different from the Fitis vinifera. 
In favourable season.s, the vine ripens in the open air in England ; and in the eUventh 
and twelfth centuries, considerable quantities of inferior wine were made from native 
grapes. Vineyards are now,however, unknown in this country; but the grapes raised 
in liot-houscs, and used in desserts, are excellent. 

The vine grows in every sort of soil; but that which is light and gravelly seems best 
suited for the production of fine wines. It succeeds extremely well in volcanic countries. 
The best wines of Italy are produced in the neighbourhoodVesuvius : the famous 
Tokay wine is also made in a volcanic district, as are several of the best French wines • 
many parts of the south of France bearing evident marks of extinct volcanoes. Hermitage 


ancient writerj give the most contradictory accounts with respect to the Introduction of the 
^*1;“ • “• learned and excellent work of Le Grand d’Aussy, Vie Priviedes Francois 

tome li. pp. 329-333.) The statement given above seems the most probable. rran^ats. 
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is grown among the debris of granite rocks. Tlie most favourable situation for a vineyard 
is upon a rising ground or hill facing the south-east, and the situation should not be 
too confined ; 

-apcrtos 

Bnrchus amat colics. 

The art of expressing and fermenting the juice of the grape appears to have been prac¬ 
tised from the remotest antiquity. The sacred writings tell us that Noah planted a vine¬ 
yard soon after the deluge—( G^en. ix. 20.); and a modern Latin poet ingeniously 
represents the vine as a gift from Heaven, to console mankind for the miseries entailed 
upon them by that grand catastrophe I 

Omnia vastatls ergo qinim cerneret arvis 
Dcfiolata Dens, nobis felieia vini 
Dona dedit; tristes horninum qno inunere fovit 
Rcliquias, mundi solatus vite ruinam ! 

Vanierti Preed. limticum, lib. xi. 

Species of Wine, — There arc many varieties of vines; and this circumstance, com¬ 
bined with differences of soil, climate, mode of preparation, &c., occasions an extreme 
variety in the species of wine. But between places immediately contiguous to each 
otlier, and where even a careful observer would hardly remark any difference, the 
qualities of the wines, tho\\gh produced by the same species of grape, and treated in the 
same way, are often very different. A great deal evidently depends upon the as))cct of 
the vineyard; and it is probable that a good deal depends on peculiarities of soil. But 
whatever may be the cause, it is certain that there arc wines raised in a few limited 
districts, such as Tokay, Johannisl)erger, Constantia, the best Burgundy, Champagne, 
claret, &c., that no art or care has hitlicrto succeeded in producing of equal goodness in 
other places, 

Anciv.nt Wines. —The wines of I.,esbos and Chios among the Greeks, and the 
Lalernian and Cecuban among the Homans, have acquired an immortality of renown. 
Great uncertainty, h^^wever, prevails as to the nature of these wines. Dr, Henderson 
thffiks that the most celebrated of them all, the Falernian, ai)proachcd, in its most 
essential characters, near to Madeira. In preparing their wines, the ancients often 
inspissated them till they became of the consistence of honey, or even thicker. 'J'heso 
were diluted v ith water previously to their being drunk ; and, indeed, the habit of 
mixing wine with water seems to have prevailed much more in antiquity than in modern 
times. 

Modeen Wines, — The principal wines made use of in this country are port, sherry, 
claret, Champagne, Madeira, hock, Marsala, Cape, See. 

Port, the after-dinner wine most commonly used in England, is produced in the province 
of Upper Douro, in Portugal; and is ship[)cd at Oporto, whence its name. When it arrives 
in this country, it is of a dark purple or inky colour; has a full, rough body, with an 
astringent bitter-sweet taste, and a strong flavour and odour of brandy. After it has 
remained some years longer in the wood, the sweetness, roughness, and astringency of 
the flavour abate; but it is only after it has been kept 10 or 15 years in bottle, that 
the odour of tlic brandy is completely subdued, and the genuine aroma of the wine de¬ 
veloped. When kept to too great an age, it becomes tawny, and loses ils peculiar flavour. 
During the process of melioration, a considerable portion of the extractive and colouring 
matter is precipitated on the sides of the vessels in the form of crust. In some wines 
tliis change occurs much earlier than in others. 

A large quantity of brandy is always mixed with the wine shij)ped from Oporto for 
England. Genuine unmixed port wine is very rarely met with in this country. We 
have been so long accustomed to the compounded article, that, were it possible to pro¬ 
cure it unmixed, it is doubtful whether it would be at all suited to our taste. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Brande’s analysis, on which, however, owing to the diflerences in the quality 
of the wine, no great stress can be laid, in>rt, as used in England, contains about 2.3 per 
cent, of alcohol. In 1852, 2,489,350 gallons of port were retained for consumption in 
the U. Kingdom. 

Opof!o Wine Company. —The quality of the wine shipped from Oporto has been materially Injured by 
the monopoly 80 long enjoyed by tlje Oporto Wine Company. This company was originally founded in 
17&C, during the administration of the Marquis Tombal. A certrin extent ot territory was marked out by 
its charter as the only district on tiie l>ouro in which wine could be raised for exportation : the absolute 
disposal of the wines raised in this district was placed in the hands of the Company, who were further 
authorised to fix the prices to be paid lor them to the cultivators, to prejiare them for exportation, and to 
fix the price at wliicli they should be sold to foreigners I It is obvious that a company with such powers 
could nut be anv thing else than an intolerable nuisance. What could be more arbitrary and unjust than 
to interdict the'oxport of alLgpines raised out of the limits of the Company's territory Y But even in its 
own district, its piocccdings were oppressive and injurious. The Company nnnuafly fixed, by a fiat of 
their own, 2 rates of prices — one for the tf/nho rie feitoria, or wine for exportation, the other for vinbo 
de rnmo, or wine for home consumption — at which the cultivators were to be paid, wAa/evt r might be 
the quality <]f their trines ! They had, therefore, no motive to exert superior skill and ingenuity ; but con¬ 
tented themselves with endeavouring to raise, at the least possible expense, the greatest supply ofvinhode 
Jeitoria, tor which the Company allowed tlie highest price. All emulation was thus eft'ectually extin¬ 
guished, and tl>e proprietors who possessed vineyards of a superior quality adulterated their wines with 
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Inferior growth*, so as to reduce them to the average standard. In this way,” says T)r. Henderson, 

“ the liner pioducts oftlie Douro vintages have remained in great measure unknown to us; and port 
wine has come to be considered as a single liquor, if I may use the expression, of nearly unilorin flavour 
and strength ; varying, it is true, to a certain extent in quality, but still always approaching to a definite 
staiidaid, and admitting of few degrees of excellence. The inanipulationg, the admixtures — in one word, 
ihe. adid'lcrations — to which the best wines of the Cimo do Douro are subjected, liave much the samo 
eifect as if all the growths of Burgundy were to be mingled in one immense vat, and sent Into the world 
as the only true Burgundian wine. The delicious produce of Itoinaiiee, t^hambertin, and the Clos 
Vougc'Ot. would disanpear. and in their places we should find nothing better than a second rate Beaune 
or Macon wine.” — {llistory of Ancient artd Motiern IViues, p.‘21U.) 

Not only, however, did the Oporto Wine ('ompany deteriorate the quality, but they also raised the 
tjrice of their wines to an enormous height. Secured agaiii-ot the competition ol their countrymen, and 
enjoying down to 1M31 a nearly absolute monopoly of the British markets for red wines by means of 
the nigli duties on those of France, they filled their {lockets at our expense. At the very moment when 
the Company were shipping wine lor England at 40/. a pipe, they Irequently shipped the same wine to 
other coiinirics at ‘iO/. ! —(Fleetwood WtlUams onihe JVtne Traded And the authentic Tables published 
by Balhi show that the price of wine was trebled or quadrupled under the management of this cor¬ 
poration. — {Kssat Statistique sur ie Ruyavnic de Portugal^ tome i. p. 157.) 

' It IS long since the injurious influence of the Company on the commerce of this country was di.stinctly 
peietived and pointed out. .So far back as 17fi7, the Board of Tiade laid a memorial beture his Majesty 
in council, in which they st.atc, “With respect to many particular regulations ol the Oporto (amipaii), 
w lii<'h we think justly objected to by the merchants as biglily grievous and oppressive, we have not 
thought it nei essaiy to enter into a minute description of them, being of opinion that one general and 
liual objection lies against them all ; viz. — that they all cuntrihutc to establish in the Cemipanij a inono- 
indi/ against your Majesty's subjects /torn v hieh by treaty they have a right to be exempted," 

But notwithstanding this aullioritative expo.sitlon ol the injury done to the Englisli by this monopoly, 
and the experience which every subsequent year afforded of its miscliievoiis influence, such was the 
inveteracy ol ancient prejudice, that it was not till IH^II that we took that stop which, had it been takr n 
a century before, would have rid ourselves of its evils as well as a host ol others, by equalising the duties 
on French and Fortuguese wines, and putting an end to the injurious preference given to the latter by 
tlio Methuen treaty. 

In 1 h: 5:1, Don Pedro, whose daughter had been raised to the Portuguese throne mainly by the inter¬ 
vention of the English, issued a decree abohsliing the Old Oporto Company. And it might have been 
siij’po.'cd that once abated, the nuisance would not have been ,ag.iiu revived. But sucli w.*s not the case. 
A new wine company was subsequently established with piivileg. s little less oppressive than those of 
the old company. And as tlie taste for h'rencli wine had made little progress amongst us in the interval, 
wd suH'ered Irom tlie monopoly and adulterations practised and saiictionetl by ihe new company as we 
liad done from those of its predecessor. Its mischievous influence being farther aggravated by a heavy 
exjiort duty on wiiic sliipped to any port in Europe*, was latterly so intolerable, that to defeat it con¬ 
siderable quantities of port were imported by the circuitous route of the U. States. Happily, how<?ver, 
the firm remonstrances of the British governmi nt, and the growing dissatisfaction of the l’ortugue.sc 
tlnunselves, liave .at length succeeded in estahlishing a more equitable ami le.ss illiberal system. In 
Detoher 1852, the new company was ,'ibolished, equal duties (about 14s. a pipe), were imposed on all wines 
exported, and considerable, though not entire, Ireedom was given to the trade. — (l or farther details 
see art. Opouto.) 

Sherry is of a deep amber colour ; when good, it lias a fine aromatic odour ; its ta.ste 
is warm, with some degree of the agreeable bitterness of the peach kernel. When new, 
it tastes harsh and fiery ; it is mellowed by being allowed to remain 4 or 5 years or 
longer in the wood ; but it does not attain to its full flavour and perfection until it be 
kept for IT) or 20 years. It is a very strong wine, containing about 19 per cent, of 
alcohol. Jt is iirineipally jiroduced in tlie vicinity of Xeres, not far from Cadiz, in 
Spain. It is very extensively used in this country as a dinner wine. Dry sherry, or 
uinoniilhido, when genuine and old, fetclies a very high price. Perhaps no wine is so 
jiuu'h adulterated as sherry. With the exception of Marsala, the consumption of sherry 
has been far more influenced than that of any other wine by the reduction of tlie dutie.s 
in 1825. In 1852, the quantity retained for home consumption amounted to 2,60(>,857 
gallons, being 458,000 gallons fnore than double the quantity retained for consumption 
at an average of 1828 and 1824 !— (See post,) 

The province of Valencia, in Spam, produces a great variety of wines. Large quantities of a strong, 
sweetish red wme, called Benicurlo, from the port whence it is shipped, is expoitid to Cette. It is 
thence conveyed, by the canal of Languedoc, to Bordeaux, where it is mixed up with the poorer soils 
ol the wines of the Gironde, to which it gives colour, body, aivd durability. 

'I'lio Val de Peilas, a pleasant red wine of La Mancha, said by Swinburne to be “ the most drinkable, 
for common use, of any in Spain,” —( 7Vfle</.v m Spam, p. 3111, 4to ed.) —has iirubably been coiniiuMided 
beyond its deserts.t But in whatever estimation it may be held in its natlvo province, we doubt w liether 
it i.s ever likely to be acceptable to foreigners. W hen carried to the coast it is conveyed in goat skills, 
smeared with pitch. This gives it the olor de bota, by which it is disagreeably distinguished. 

ClareU — the term generally u.scd in England, though not in France, to designate 
the red wines, the produce of the Gironde. Of these, Lafittc, Latour, Chateau-AIar- 
gaux, and llaut-Brion, are so generally and deservedly esteemed, that they always sell 
at from 20 to 30 per cent, higher than any others of the department. The first men¬ 
tioned is the most choice and delicate, and is characterised by its silky softness on 
the palate, and its charming perfume, which partakes of that of the violet and the 
raspberry. The Latour has a fuller body, and at the same time a considerable aroma, 
hut wants the softness of the Lafitte. Tlie Chateau-Margaux, on the other hand, is 
lighter, and possesses all the delicate qualities of the Lafitte, except that it has not quite 
«o high a flavour. The Haut-lJrion, again, has more spirit and body than any of 
the preceding, but is rough when new, and requires to be kept C or 7 years in the 
wood ; while tl»e others become fit for bottling in much less time. 

fw a peculiar tax of 3/. 10#. a pipe on the wine sent to England, the shipments for 

other places in Europe being quite inconsiderable. 

t It was reckoned among the best Spanish wines, in 1542, by Lobera de Avila, phy sician to Charles V. 
— (Don (juixotc^por PcHiccr, iv. 130, 8vo. 1788.) 
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Among the second-rate wines, that of llozan, in the parish of St. Margaux, ap¬ 
proaches in some respects to the growth of the Chateau-Margaux ; Gorce, in tlie same 
territory, is little inferior to Latour; and the vineyards of T^eoville, Larose, Bran- 
Mouton, Piehon-Longucville, and Calon in the canton of Pauillac, afford wines of 
go6d flavour, which, in favourable years, have much of the excellence of the finer 
growths, from which, indeed, some of the best can with difliciilty be distinguished. 
Among the third and fourth class wines are those of Paiiillac, St. Julicn de Regnac, 
St. Estephe, Canon, St. Emilion, the wines of Haut Medoc, See. These have each 
some distinguishing peculiarity ; hut it re(|uircsa connoisseur to discriminate between the 
cognate varieties. In good years the quality is very superior. The aroma of the first 
growths is seldom fully developed till after they have been kept 8 or 9 years : but the 
secondary qualities come to perfection a year or two sooner. The colour often grows 
darker as the wine advances in age, in consequence of the deposition of a portion of its 
tartar: but, when well made, and thoroughly fined, it seldom deposits any crust. 

(See the valuable work of Dr. Henderson, on Ancient and Modern Wines, p. 184., and JuUten, Topo- 
frrnpfiie de Vip,nohtes, pp. 202—212.) 

Ilordeaux wines arc very rarely exported in a state of purity. We have given in the article Bordeaux 
some account of the treatment to which tliose shipped for England are subjected, and to it we beg to 
refer the reader. 

There is generally a very good supply of claret in bond in the docks in London. Its price varies 
from about \2t. per hogshead for the inferior to 50/. and 60/. per hogshead for the superior growths. 
What are called c.Trgo or shipping clarets may he bought at from to 10/. per hogshead. The finest 
rase claret sells in bond at about 50a'. per dozen ; but parcels of very well flavoured wine may be bought 
in bond at 15s-. or IGs-. 

Chnmpayne, — so called fiom the province of France of which it is the produce,—:is 
one of the most deservedly esteemed of the French wines. The wines of Champagne 
are divided into the 2 grand classes of white and red wines ; and each of these again into 
still and sparkling ; but there is a great variety in the flavour of the produce of diflerent 
vineyards, Sillery is univer.sally allowed to be the best of the still wines. Jt is dry, of 
a light amber colour, has considerable body, and a charming aroma, “ Le corps,” 
(.says M. Jullien) “ le spiritueux, le cliarmant bouquet, et les vertus tonirjucs dont il est 
pourvu, lui assurent la priority sur tous les autres.”—( Topograpfiie de tons les Vipnohles, 
j). 30.) Dr. Ilender-son agrees with Jullien, in con.sideiing it as one of the whole- 
somest of the Champagne wine.s. Tlie sparkling wines are, however, the most popular, 
at least in this country. Of these, the wine of Ay, 5 leagues .south from Itheims, is, 
perhaps, the best. It is lighter and sweeter than Sillery, and has air exquisite flavour 
and aroma. I'liat which merely creams on the surface (^demi-mousseuu:') is jjreferred to 
the full frothing wine (grand-tno7/sseus). Being bright, clear, and sparkling, it is as 
{ilcasing to the eye as it is grateful to the palate. 

“ Cernis inleanti concolor ut vitro 
Latex ill auras, gemmeus aspici, 

Scintillct exultim ; utque dulces 
Naribus illecebras propinet 
“ Succi lateiitis proditor halitus 1 
Ut spuma motu lactea turbido 
Crystallinum leetis refer re 
Mox uculis properet nitorem.” 

Hautvillicrs, about 4 leagues from Uheims and 1 from Epernay, used formerly to 
produce wine that equalled, and sometimes surpassed, the wine of Ay. But it is no 
longer cultivated with the same care ; so tliat, though still very good, it now only ranks 
ill tlie 2d class. 

'J'he best of the red wines of Champagne are tho.se of Verzy, Verzenay, Maily, Bouzy, 
and St. Basle. “ I Is out une belle conleur, du corps, du spiritueux, et surtout beau- 
coup de finesse, de seve, et de bouquet.” — (Jullien^ p. 27.) The Clos St. Thierry, in 
tlie vicinity of Rlieims, produces wine which, according to Jullien, unites the colour 
and the aroma of Burgundy to the lightness of Champagne. 

The province of Champagne produces altogether about 1,100,0()U iieftolitres of wine ; of which, how¬ 
ever, the finest growths make but a small part. The principal trade iu wine is carried on at Khciins 
Avise, and Epernay. The vaults in which the vintages are stored are excavated in a rock of calcareous 
tufa to the deptii of 30 or 40 feet. Those of M. Moet, at Epernay, are the most extensive, and few 
travellers pass through the place without going to see them. The briskest wines igrands-mousseiuc) 
keep th^ worst.— ^Jullien, p. 34.) 

Burgundy. — 'llie best wines of this province, though not so popular in England as 
those of Champagne, probably becau.se they are very apt to be injured by a sea-voyage, 
enjoy the highest reputation. In richness of flavour and perfume, and all the more 
delicate qualities of the juice of the grape, they unquestionably rank as the first in the 
world ; and it was not without reason that the dukes of Burgundy, in former times, 
were designated as the princes des vans vins.** — (Henderson, p. 161.) M. Jullien is 
not Jess decided .*—Le.s vins des premiers ciii.s, lorsqu’ils proviennent d’une bonne 
anii^e, r6unissent, dans de justes proportions, toutes les qualites qui constituent les vins 
parfaits; ils n’ont besoin d’aucun melange, d’aucuiie preparation pour attendre leur plus 
haut degre de perfection. Ces operations, que Ton qualifie dans certains pays de soiris 

qui aidetU a la qualite, sont toujours nuisibles aux vins de Bourgogne.”_(p. 104.) 

Romane* Conti, Chambertin, the Clos Vougeot, and Richebourg are the most celci 
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brated of the red wines of Burgundy. Chamberlin was the favourite wine of Louis XIV. 
and of Napoleon. It is the produce of a vineyard of that name, situated 7 miles south 
from Dijon, and furnishing each year from 130 to 150 punclieons, from an extcMit 
of about 65 acres. It has a fuller body and colour, and greater durability, than the 
Kornane, with an aroma nearly as fragrant. 

The white wines of Burgundy are less numerous, .and, consequently, less generally 
known, than the others; but they maintain the highest rank among French white wines, 
and arc not inferior to the red either in aroma or flavour. 

The entire annual produce of wine in Burgundy and Beaujolais may at present 
he estimated, at an average, at nearly 3,500,000 hectolitres, of which about 750,000 
suffice for the consumption of the inhabitants. Since the Revolution, the cultivation of 
the vine has been greatly extended iti the province. Many of the new vineyards having 
necessarily been planted in comparatively unfavourable situations, a notion has been 
gaining ground that the wines of Burgundy are degenerating. This, however, is not 
the case. On the contrary, the quantity of bons crus, instead of being diminished, has 
increased considerably; though, as the supply of inferior wines has increased in a still 
greater degree, the fine wines bear a less proportion to the whole than they did pre¬ 
viously to the Revolution. — (^JuUien, p. 90.) 

The principal trade in Burgundy is carried on at Dijon, Gevrey, Chalons-sur- 
Saone, &c. 

Besides the above, France has a great variety of other excellent wines. Hermitage, 
S.iuterne, St. P^ry, &c. are well known in England; and deservedly enjoy, particularly 
the first, a high degree of reputation. 

Ari-'ount of the Quantities and Value of the Wines exported from France in l«r)2; distinguishing between 
of tlie Gironde and those of other Departments, and between those exported in Casks and 
Bottles ; and specilying tiie Quantities of those sent to each Country and tiieir total Value ■^{^Adminis¬ 
tration dcs Douarics lor 1852, p. 241.) 
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This makes a total export of 2,419,604 hectolitres, worth 95,403,464 fr., 6r 3,816,000/. 
About ten years ago the exports did not exceed 1,500,000 hectolitres, so that there has 
been a large increase in the interval. And were France to adopt a liberal commercial 
policy, it is not easy to say to how great an extent her exports of wine, in the produc¬ 
tion of which she is immeasurably superior to every other country, might be increased. 

Exclusive of the above, there were exported from France, iu the same year, 18,968 
hectolitres of t?i«s de liqueursy valued at 2,001,836 francs. 
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The total produce of the vineyards of France is estimated at about 35,000,000 lioc- 
tolitres (770,000,000 Imp. gallons), worth 540,000,000 francs (21,f>00,000A). We beg 
to refer the reader to the article Bordeaux, for an account of the influence of tlje 
French system of commercial policy on this great department of industry. 

Dispute as to the comparative Merit of Champagne and Burgundy. — The question, 
whether the wines of Champagne or Burgundy were entitled to the preference, was 
agitated during the reign of Louis XIV. with extraordinary keenness. The celebrated 
Charles Coffin, rector of the University of Beauvais, published, during this controversy, 
the classical ode, partly quoted above, in which Champagne is eulogised, and its supe¬ 
riority vindicated, with a spirit, vivacity, and delicacy worthy of the theme. 'I'he 
citizens of Rheims were not ungrateful to the poet ; but liberally rewarded him with 
an appropriate and munificent donation of the wine he had so happily panegyrised. 
Greneau wrote an ode in praise of Burgundy ; but, unlike its subject, it was flat and 
insipid, and failed to procure any recompcnce to its author. The dilferent pieces in 
this amusing controversy were collected and published in octavo, at Paris, in 1712.— 
(Sec Le Grand Aussyy Vie Privee des Franfais, tom. iii. p. .39., and the Biographic 
Universelle, tom. ix. art. Coffin ( Charles'). ) Frasmus attributes the restoration of his 
health to Ids having drunk liberally of Burgundy ; and has eulogised it in the most 
extravagant terms. An epistle of his, quoted by Le Grand d’Aussy, shows that FaKtafF 
and he would have .spent an evening together more agreeably than might have been 
supposed; —“ Le i)remier qui enseigna I’art de faire ce vin (Bourgogne), ou qui en 
fit present, ne doit-il point pas.ser plutot pour nous avoir donne la vie que pour nous 
avoir gratifie d’une liqueur.*’ — (Tic Privee des Francaiscy tom. iii. p. 9.) 

Consumption of French Wine in England. Discriminating Duties. — Owing to the 
intimate connection subsisting between Kngland and France for several centuries after 
the Conquest, the wines of the latter were long in almost exclusive possession of the 
KngUsh market: but the extension of commerce gradually led to the introduction of 
other species; and in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. the dry white wines of 
Spain seem to have been held in the highest estimation, Tld.s, however, was only a 
temporary preference. Subsequently to the Restoration, the wines of France regained 
tlieir former ascendancy. In 1#)87 their importation amounted to 15,518; in 1688, to 
14,218; and in 1G89, to 11,106 tuns. It is exceedingly doubtful whether so much as 
a single pipe of port had ever found its way to England previou.sly to this period.— 
(^Henderson, p. 313.); and it is most probable that the wipes of France would have 
continued to preserve their ascendancy in our markets, had not their importation been 
artificially checked. 

The trade with France had occasionally been prohibited previously to the accession 
of William III.; but it was not until 1693 that any distinction was made between the 
duties payable ou French and other wines. But Louis XIV. having espoused the 
cause of the exiled family of Stuart, the British government in the irritation of the 
moment, and without reflecting that the blow aimed at the French would infallibly 
recoil upon themselves, imposed, at the period above mentioned, a discriminating duty 
of 8/. a tun on French wines, and in 1697 increased it to 33/. 1 In consequence of tl»is 
enormous augmentation of duty on French wines, the merchants began to import red wine 
from Oporto as a substitute for the red wines of Borde-aux, excluded by the high duties. 
J t is probable, however, that these discriminating duties would have been repealed as 
soon as the excitement which produced them had subsidecl, and that the trade would 
have returned to its old channels, had not the stipulations in the famous commercial 
treaty with Portugal, negotiated by Mr. Methuen in 1703, given them permanence. 
Such, however, was unluckily the case: for, according to this treaty, we bound our¬ 
selves to charge in future*.33^ per cent, higher duties on the wines of France than on 
those of Portugal; the Portuguese, by way of cornj>ensation, binding themselves to 
admit our woollens into their markets in preference to those of other countries, at a 
fixed and invariable rate of duty. 

‘Though very generally regarded at the time as the highest effort of diplomatic skill 
and address, the Methuen treaty was certainly founded on the narrowest views of 
nationai interest, and proved, in no common degree, injurious to both parties, but 
especially to England. By binding ourselves to receive Portuguese wines for two thirds 
of the duty payable on those of France, we, in effect, gave the Portuguese growers a 
monopoly of the Briti.sh market, and thereby attracted too great a proportion of the 
deficient capital of Portugal to the production of wine; while, on the other hand, we 
not only excluded one of the principal equivalents the French had to offer for our com¬ 
modities, and proclaimed to the world that we considered it better to deal with t/ao 
millions of poor beggarly customers, than with thirty millions of rich ones, but we also 
provoked the retaliation of the French, who forthwith excluded most part of our articles 
from their markets 1 

The injurious effect of the regulations in the Methuen treaty was distinctly pointed 
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out by Dr. Davonant and Mr. Hume. The latter, in his Essay on the Balance of Trade, 
published in 1752, says, “Our jealousy and hatred of France are without bounds. 
These passions have occasioned innumerable liarriers and obstructions on commerce, 
where we are commonly accused of heinj^ the a"gres.sors. But wliat have we gained by 
the bargain ? lEe lust the French market for our woollen manufactures, and transferred 
the commerce of wine to Spain and Portugal, where we buy much worse liquor at a much 
higher price / There are few Englishmen who would not think their country abso¬ 
lutely ruined were French wine sold in England so cheap, and in such abundance, as 
to supplant ale and other home-brewed liquors. But, would we lay aside prejudice, it 
would not be difficult to prove that nothing could be more innocent ; perhaps more 
advantageous. Each new acre of vineyard planted in France, in order to supply 
England with wine, would make it requisite for the French to take an equivalent in 
English goods, by the sale of which we should he equally benefited.” 

In consequence of the preference so unwisely given to the wines of Portugal over 
those of France,—a preference continued, in defiance of every principle of sound policy 
and common sense, down to 1831,—the imports of French wine were for many years 
reduced to a mere trifle; and notwithstanding their increased consumption, occasioned 
by the reduction of the duties in 1825, the quantity of all sorts retained for consump¬ 
tion in 1852 did not exceed 475,918 gallons ; while the consumption of Portuguese 
wines amounted in the same year to 2,489,350 gallons 1 This is the most striking 
example, perhaps in the history of commerce, of the influence of customs duties in 
diverting trade into new channels, and altering the taste of a people. All but the most 
opulent classes having been compelled, for a long series of years, either to renounce red 
wine, or to use port, the taste for the latter has become firmly rooted ; the !)everage that 
was originally forced upon us by necessity having become congenial from habit. It 
was cxjiected when the tliscriminating tluty in favour of port was abolished in 1831 that 
the excellence of the French wines would speedily regain for them a large portion of that 
fiivour in the English market which they formerly enjoyed. But though apparently 
reasonable, this expectation has not been realised. (See post,) 

Madeira —so called from the island of that name—is o wine that has long been in high 
estimation in this and other countries. Plants of the vine were conveyed from Crete 
to Madeira in 1421, and have succeeded extremely well. There is a considerable diflTerence 
in the flavour and other qualities of the wines of Madeira ; the best are produced on the 
south side of the island, 'riiough naturally strong, they receive an addition of brandy 
when racked from the vessels in which they have been fermented, and another portion 
is thrown in previously to their exportation. This is said to be required to sustain the 
wine in the high temperature to which it is subjected in its passage to and from India 
and China, to which large quantities of it arc sent; it being found that it is mellowed, 
and its flavour materially improved, by the voyage. It does not, however, necessarily 
follow that the wines which have made the longest voyages arc always the best. Much 
must obviously depend on the original quality of the wine ; and many of the parcels 
selected to be sent to India are so inferior, that the wine, when brought to London, does 
not rank so high as that which has been imported direct. But when the parcel sent out 
has been well chosen, it is very much matured and improved by the voyage; and it not 
only fetches a higher price, but is in all respects superior to the direct importations. 
Most of the adventitious spirit is dissipated in the course of the Indian voyage. 

INIadeira wines may he kept for a very Jong period. “ Like the ancient vintages of 
the Surrentine hills, they are truly frmissima vina, retaining their qualities unimpaired 
ill both extremes of climate, suffering no decay, and constantly improving as they 
advance in age. Indeed, they cannot be pronounced in condition until they have been 
kept for 10 years in the wood, and afterwards allowed to mellow nearly twice that time 
in bottle; and even then they will hardly have reached the utmost perfection of which 
iliey are susceptible. When of good quality, and matured as above described, they lose 
all their original harshness, and acquire that agreeable pungency, that bitter sweetisliness, 
which wa.s so highly prized in tJie choice.st wines of antiquity ; uniting great strength 
and richness of flavour with an exceedingly fragrant and diffusible aroma. The nutty 
taste, which is often very marked, is not communicated, as some have imagitfSed, by 
means of bitter almonds, but is inherent in the wine.”— (^Henderson, p. 253.) 

The wines of Madeira have latterly fallen into disrepute in England. The growth 
of the island, when greatest, was very limited— not exceeding 20,000 pipes, of which a 
considerable quantity went to the West Indies and America. Hence, when Madeira 
was a fashionable wine in England, every sort of deception was practised with respect 
to it, and large quantities of spurious trash was disposed of for the genuine vintage 
of the island* Thks naturally brought the wine into discredit; so that sherry has been 
for several years the fashionable white wine. It is difficult, however, to imagine that 
adulteration was ever practised to a greater extent upon Madeira than it is now prac¬ 
tised iqion sherry. It is not, therefore, improbable, that a reaction may take place in 
favour of Madeira. The quantity entered for home consumption in 1827 amounted to 
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308,295 gallons, whereas the quantity entered for home consumption in 1852 amounted 
to only 69,730 gallons. 

Malmsey, a very rich luscious species of Madeira, is made from grapes grown on 
rocky grounds exposed to the full influence of the sun’s rays, and allowed to remain on 
the vine till they are over-ripe. 

The trade in Madeira wine is carried on at Funchal, the capital of the island, in lat. 
32° 37' N., Ion. 17° 6' W. Weights and measures same as at Lisbon. Madeira is said 
to have suffered very severely from the disease that has recently attacked the vine. 

Teneriffe wine — so called from the island of that name — resembles Madeira, and is 
not unfrequently substituted in its stead ; but it wants the full body and rich flavour of 
the best growths of Madeira. 

German Wines. — The wines of Germany imported into England are principally 
produced on the banks of the Rhine and Moselle. The Rhine wines constitute a 
distinct order by tliemselves. They are drier than the French white wines, and arc 
characterised by a delicate flavour and aroma, called in the country gdre^ which is quite 
peculiar to them, and of which it would, therefore, he in vain to attempt the description. 
A notion prevails, that they are naturally acid ; and the inferior kinds no doubt are so ; 
but tliis is not the constant character of the Rhine wines, which in good years have 
no perceptible acidity to the taste, at least not more than is common to them with 
the growths of warmer regions. Their chief distinction is their extreme durability, 
'i'he wines made in warm dry years are always in great demand, and fetch very high 
prices. 

'I'he Johannisberger stands at the head of the Rhine wines. It lias a very choice 
flavour and perfume, and is characterised by an almost total want of acidity. The vine¬ 
yard is the property of Prince Metternich. The Stelnberger ranks next to the Johan- 
iiisberger. It is the strongest of all the Rhenish wines, and in favourable years has 
much flavour and delicacy. 

'fhe produce of certain vineyards on the banks of the Moselle is of superior quality. 
The better sorts are clear and dry, with a light pleasant flavour and high aroma ; but 
they sometimes contract a slaty taste from the strata on which they grow. They arrive 
at maturity in 5 or 6 years; though, when made in a favourable season, they will keep 
twice that time, without experiencing any deterioration. — {Heyidersony p. 226.) 

Tokay —so called from a town in Hungary, near which it is produced, on the 
Theiss, 44 in. N. N. W. Dehreezin. It is the finest of all the liqueur wines. It con- 
.sists of three varieties, viz. the Essence^ flowing spontaneously from the ripest grapes, 
and corresponding with the Mustum sponte dejiuens antequam calcentur uvae of the 
ancients ; tlie Ausbruch, obtained by pressing the grapes with the hand, a small quantity 
of good new wine, or must, being at the same time poured over them; and i\\c Mashisy 
or inferior variety, produced by pouring a larger quantity of less choice must over the 
same berries, and subjecting them to tlic action of the press. Of these varieties the 
first, which is made only in very small quantities, is in the highest degree sweet and 
luscious, and is more souglit for as a rarity, than as being pleasant to the palate. It 
is on the Aushruch that the reputation of Tokay depends. Mr Paget says, “It is 
sweet, rich, but not cloying; strong, full-bodied, but mild, bright, and clear; and 
has a peculiar flavour of most exquisite delicacy. I never tasted it in perfection 
but at private tables, and that only twice; 1 could then have willingly confessed it the 
finest wine in the world.” 'Fhe Maslas, or inferior variety, is a much thinner wine, 
rather sweet, with a preponderating flavour of the dried grape. Mr. Paget estimates 
tlic entire produce of the Tokay vineyards in ordinary years at about 250,000 eimers, of 
about 16 bottles each. The best Aushruch is very dear ; and but little that is genuine 
is seen in England. {Paget's Travels in Hungary, i. 481.; Henderson, p. 228.; Jullien, 
p. 4^6.) 

Italian Wines. — The Sicilian white wine called Marsala, from the town (the ancient 
Lilybeeum) whence it is shipped, and near which it is made, is now pretty largely con¬ 
sumed in England; the entries for home consumption having increased from 79,686 
gallons in 1823, to 387,750 in 1852; an extraordinary increase, particularly when it is 
considliVed that during the same period the consumption of most sorts of wine has 
been nearly stationary. Latterly, however, it has been rather declining. Marsala is a 
dry wine; the best qualities closely resembling the lighter sorts of Madeira; but the 
increased demand for it seems to have been owing as much to its cheapness as to any 
peculiarity of quality. It is, however, when good, an agreeable dinner wine. Marsala 
lias been brought to its present state of perfection and repute by the care and exertions 
of 2 Englishmen, the Messrs. Woodhouse, established in Sicily, who have an extensive 
factory in the neighbourhood of Marsala. The wine is shipped in large quantities for 
America; whence a considerable quantity is again conveyed to the West Indies, where 
it is not unfrequently disposed of as real Madeira. 

With the exception of Marsala, very little wine either of Sicily or Italy is imported 
into England. 'Fhe wines of those countries are, indeed, without, perhaps, a single ex- 
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coption, very inferior to those of France. The natives bestow no care upon the culture 
of tlie vine *, and their ignorance, obstinacy, and want of skill in the preparation of wine, 
are said to be almost incredible. In some districts, as in Tuscany and parts of Naples, 
the art is, no doubt, better understood and practised than in others; the Montepulciano 
of the former, said, by Iledi {Bacco in Toscana) to be d* ogni vino tl re, and the 
Lacrima Christi of. the latter, being the most celebrated varieties. But the lacriina is 
better known by name than in reality, it being made in small quantities, and mostly re¬ 
served for the royal cellars. {Henderson, p. 239.) And, despite the superior quality of 
those now mentioned, had not the Kalcrnian, Cecuban, and other famous ancient wines, 
been incomparably belter than the best of those that are at present produced, they never ^ 
would have elicited the glowing panegyrics of Horace. 

Wines of Greece and Cyprus. — The soil in most parts of Greece and of the Grecian 
islands is admirably fitted for the growth of the vine; and, in antiquity, they produced 
some of the choicest wines. But the rapacity of the Turks, and the insecurity of person 
and property that has always prevailed under their miserable government, has elfectually 
prevented the careful cultivation of the vine; and has occasioned, in many places, its 
total abandonment. It may, liowever, be fairly presumed, now that Greece has emanci¬ 
pated herself from the iron yoke of her oppressors, that the culture of the vine will attract 
some portion of that attention to which it is justly entitled ; and that, at no distant 
period, wine will form an important article of export from Greece. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has the destructive influence of Tuikish barbarism and misgovern- 
nient been so apparent as in Candia and Cyprus. While these 2 renowned and noble 
islands were possessed by the Venetians, they supplied all Europe with the choicest 
dessert wines. Bacci affirms,-that towards the end of the 16th century, Candia sent 
;innu<illy 200,000 casks of malmsey to the Adriatic ; whereas at present it hardly pro¬ 
duces sufficient to supply the wants of its few impoverished inhabitants. — {Henderson, 
j). 2d3.) The wines of Cyprus, particularly those produced from the vineyard called the 
Cominandery, from its having belonged to the Knights of Malta, were still more higlily 
esteemed than those of Crete. In the earlier part of last century, the total produce 
t)f the vintage of the island was supposed to amount to above 2,OCX),000 gallons, of 
which nearly ^ was exported ; but now the wine grown and exported does not amount 
to -,'gth })art of these quantities ! The oppression of which they have been the victims 
has reduced the peasantry to the extreme of indigence. The present population of the 
island is not supposed to exeeetl 60,000,—a number insufficient to have peopled one of 
ils many ancient cities ; and small as this number is, it is constantly dimijiishing by the 
inhabitants availing themselves of every opportunity of enugrating.:—(See Geog. Diet, 
art. Cyprus.) 

(Jape Wines. — Of the remaining wines imported into England those of the Cape 
of Ciood Hope form the largest portion; the quantity retained for home consump¬ 
tion in 1852 being 242,619 Imperial gallons. But the consumption of Cape wine 
was formerly much more considerable, having iunounted in 1827, when it was less 
heavily taxed in comparison with other wines than at present, to 698,434 galls. The 
famous Constantia wine is the produce of 2 contiguous farms of that name, at the base 
of Table Mountain, between 8 and 9 miles from Cape "I'own. The wine' is very rich 
and luscious ; though, according to Henderson, it yields in point of flavour and aroma 
to the muscadine wines of Languedoc and Roussillon. But, with this exception, most 
jiart of the Cape wines brought to England have an earthy disagreeable taste, arc often 
.K'ul, want flavour and aroma, and are, in fact, altogether execrable. And yet this trash, being the pro- 
diue of abrithh possession, enjoys peculiar advantages in our markets; for while the duty on Cape 
wine is only 2s. llrf. a gallon, that on all other wines i» hs. Dd. The consequences of this iinjtist prefer- 
I'liee are doubly mi>chievous : in the first place, it forces the importation of an article of which little is 
directly consumed, hut which is extensively employed as a convenient menstruum for adulterating and 
♦ lepradlng .sherry, Madeira, and other good wines ; and, in the second place, it prevents the improve- 
iiieiit of the wine ; for, while the legislature thinks fit to give a bounty on the importation of so inferior 
•'ll article. Is it to be supposed that the colonists should exert themselves to produce any thing better? 

It i!> not easy to imagine a more preposterous and absurd regulation. The act enforcing it should be 
entitled, an act for the adulteration of wines in Great Britain, and for ebcouraging the growth of bad 
Wine in the Cape colony. 

Consumption of Wine in Great Britain. Duties. — We have repeatedly had occasion, 
m the course of this work, to call the reader’s attention to the injurious operation of 
unequal and exorbitant duties. Perhaps, lioVever, the trade in wine has suffered more 
Iroin this cause than any other department of commerce. We have already endeavoured 
to point out some of the effects resulting from the inequality of the duties, or from the 
preference so long given to the inferior wines of Portugal and Spain over the superior 
wines of France, But the exorbitancy of the duties was, if possible, still more 
objectionable than the partial principle on which they were imposed. It appears from 
the subjoined Table, that during the 9 years ending with 1794, when the duty on 
French wines was 4s. lOd., and on Portuguese 3s, per imp. gallon, the consump¬ 
tion in Great Britain amounted, at an average, to 7,021,770 gallons a year, producing 
900,000/. of revenue. It is probable, bad the increase taken place gradually, that 
the->e duties might have been greatly increased without any material diminution of con- 

. Y 
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sumption. 15nt in 1795 and 1796 they were raised to JOs. €uL per gallon on French 
and Id. jjcr gallon on Portuguese and Spanish wine ; and the consetiuencc of this 
.sudden and inordinate increase, as exhibited in the Table, wna, that the consumption 
fell liom above 7,000,000 gallons in 1795 to 4,189,710gallons in 1796, and to 5,449,710 
in 1797 ! I^ut this unanswerahie demonstration of tl\e ruinous effect of heavy and 
sodden additions to the dutie.s did not prevent them being raised, in 1804, to 1 .S.s, 9d. 
on French, and to 8s, lOd. on Portuguese and Spanish wine. I'hcy continued at this 
rate fUl 1825; and such their intiocncc, that notuithsfanding the vast increase of 
wealth and population since 1790, and the general improvement in the style of living, 
.the tota\ consumption of wine, during the :i years enth'ng with 1821, amounted, at an 
avL^r/ig'c, to only gallons a year, V>e\\Ag 697,501 p,a\\ouR under tVve avwuial con- 

¥,vuupUo\\ of the 9 years ending with 1TD4 I It may, therefore be truly said, inaYmg 
ahowanco for the ‘increase O? pO)m^atm, Britain 

fell off foil tidy percent, between 1790and isji. 

On Mr. llohinscm (now Lord Uipon^ becoming ChanceUot of Ei\che(\uer, he rcso/ved 
upon the effectual reduction of the wine duties; and took, in 1 825, nearly 50 per cent, 
from their amount ; and notwithstanding the spirit duties were at the same time re¬ 
duced in a still greater degree, the consumption of wine in Great Britain has been in- 
cieased in ordinary years from iibout 4,500,000 to about 6,900,000 Imperial gallons, 
while there bus been no loss of revenue. We are, therefore, justified in aflirining that 
this measure has been very .successful, and that it uHoi ds a valuable examjile of the 
.‘•uperior jiroduetivencss of low duties.* 

'The duties, as reduced by Mr. Kohiuson, were 7s. 8d. per Imperial gallon on French 
Avines, 4.s. lOd. per do. on all other foreign wines, and 2s. 5d. on those of the Cape of 
Good Hope. They continued on this footing till the equalisation act (1 & 2 Will. 4. 
c. 90.), which imposed a duty of 5s. 6d. per Imperial gallon on all foreign wines, 
and 2s, \)d. on tho.se of the Cape, to which .5 per cent, was adtled in 1H40. 

But the eipialisatioii elU’Cted by this act should not have been brought about by 
adding any thing to the duties on port, sherry, «S:c., bttt by leducing those on Frencli 
wines to their level. Tlie subjoined Tables show that the consumption of wine in 
the U. Kingdohi was about ctatioiiary from 1826 to 1881 ; and the addition of 8d. a 
gallon, tliat was then made to the dutie.s on all .sorts of foreign wine except French, 
iiotu which i.v. 9d. was deducted, appears to liavc .sensibly affected the consumption 
of 1892. Considering, indeed, the increa.sing wealth and ])opulation of tlie U. King¬ 
dom, and the more generally diffused use of wine, the stationary amount of the 
qiiantitie.s retained for consumption is not a little surprising. A good deal i.s, we 
believe, ascribable to adulteration, and more, prohaldy, to a change of habits. 'I'he 
diuies are, also, jicrhaps, too high. But they are more objectionable from the mode 
in which they are assessed than bom their amount. It is against all principle to im¬ 
pose the same duty on inferior and cheap wines, worth only lOA a hogsiiead, as on the 
clioicest Burgundy and Champagne, worth GO/, or 70/. a hogshead. Its injustice would 
not be exceeded, were the .same duty charged on small beer that is charged on gin ! 
The effect of this apparently equal, but really most nnajual duty, is to exclude low priced 
wines from the English markets. Commercially speaking, Bordeaux is nearer London 
than Baris; and but for this system, the cheap wine.s of the Gironde, I.angut'doc, and 
J*iovcnce might be bought here at a le.ss price than in most ])arts of France. But, 
how desirable soever, it would be all but imjiossible to assess an ad valorem tluty on 
Avine. It is frequently no easy matter to distinguish betAvecn different descrijitions of 
wine, and it is still more diflicult to distinguish between different varieties of the same 
Aviue, though they may difl'cr greatly in value. There can, in truth, be little doubt 
that any attempt to lay an a<l valorem duty on wine would occasion such an amount of 
fraud as would greatly overbalance any advantage of which it might be productive. 

A proposal ba.s recently been made, wliich has met with considerable support, for re¬ 
ducing the duty on all wines to Is. a gallon. It is contended that a reduction of this 
extent would not occasion any permanent loss of revenue, inasmuch as it would have the 
effect, in no very lengthened period, of increasing the consumption’to five or six times 
its present amount I But we greatly doubt whether such would be the ca.se. A re¬ 
duction of the duty to the extent supposed woidd not have any considerable influence 
in reducing the price of the finer descriptions of wine ; and it is very questionable 
Avhetber the inferior and low priced wines that are now excluded, would, though there 
weie no duty, be very generally introduced into this country. The better opinion seems 
to be that beer would continue, as at present, to be preferred by the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation ; and if so, the measure would have little other influence than to occasion a 
reduction of revenue. 

Besides, if the wine duties were reduced to Is. a gallon, and the consumption to 

* An article in the Edinbnrgli Review, No. 80., contributed to bring about thi« measure. Sec .also au 
excellent tract on the Wine Trade, by Mr. Warte, published in 182^, 
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increase to the extent that has been anticipated, there would certainly be a serious decline 
in the consumption of’ malt and spirits, and, consequently, in the revenue derived from 
them. And to do justice to all parties, to the growers of barley and the distillers, as well 
as the importers of wine, it would be necessary to make a corresponding reduction in tl>e 
duties on malt and spirits. Unless this w^ere done, a reduction of the wine duties to Is. 
a gallon would be really equivalent to a bounty or premium on the consumption of 
wine. Hut there should be no favouritism in taxation; and, however desirable, tlie 
substitution of one sort of stimulus for another is not to be effected by encroaching on 
that equality of taxation which should l/c a fundamental principle in every sound system 
of finance. 

Unless, therefore, some means be discovered of fairly and easily assessing tlie wine 
ilnties on an ml vulnran principle, little prolmbly wonld be gained liy distvivbing tlic 
present arran^etnont A reduction of the duties to Ss. n gallon, that is, to about 6fJ, a 
X’tccb wwCi i*! lYtvi. Vp vt'wVi, v\\\siNNuv\\A to 

be the most Judicious plait. A. duty at'this atnotint wottJd not he felt on the superior 
wines ; and while it would be no great check, to the consumption of the secondary 
growths, it would not give an undue stimulus to the use of wine. 

Cmisamplion oj JVin-^ in Ireland. Duties — In 171K), the duties on wine consumed in Irelaiul W'ore 
considerably below the level of those impo.sed in Great Britain, and the a'crafie annual quantity of ail 
sorts retained for home consiimiitiuii in that countiy amounted to about 1,100,000 Imperial gallons, pro¬ 
ducing about 13S,000/. a year revenue, ilad those to whom tJie government ol It eland was n)trn.sted 
I ossessed any kiiowletlge ol the merest elements of linauce, or of the condition of the Irish people, they 
would not have attempted to add to the public revenue by augmenting the duties on wine. On iiig to the 
Jiiiiited niiiuber of the middle classes ni Ireland, an iiierea'-e of diitv could not be expected to be jiro. 

• luelive ; and tliough it iuid yielded W.OOO/., or even ICO,OIK)/, a year acfditional revenue, tiiat would have 
Ix eii no compensation for the injiiiy it was sure to do in cheeking the dilhiMon of that taste for luxuries 
and enjoyments so es.senli.d to tl.e iinproveineut of the people. But those who had to adininisier the 
sdlaiis of Ireland were luseusible to Mwh cousider.ilions ; and never doubted that ‘2 and 2 make 4 in tho 
aiitlimelic of the cu.stoms as well as of (.'oeKer I Such, imlced, was Ihelr almost iiieredib'e rajiaeity, that 
in the interval between 17!)1 and 1R14, they raised the duty on French wine tiom 33/. 7s. a tun to 
1 hi/. 7.V. lid. ; and that on pint fioin 2‘2/. 4.f. Sd. to 9;'>/. l),?. ! Tl)i.s was a much more raidd increase than 
had taken idace in I'higland ; and a.s the country was far less abb; to hear even the same increase, tho 
con.-ieijijences were proportion.illy inisehievous. In 181.'), the qu.iidily of w ine ret.iined for home eon- 
sinriptioii in Ireland had deelmcd, notwithstanding tin* population iiad doubled, to liifi.liOl) Imperial 
gallons, or to ationl ha/J the ipiantity eoii.siimed in 1790; and in 1821, the consumption liad lallen to 
407,000 gallons, while tlie revenue only amounted to 1K.‘).()(;()/. 1 

Tl.o retiuefioii of liie diifies in 182,') nearlydo?//>/cdtlio consumption of wine directly imported into Ire¬ 
land, and added consnlerably to tlie revenue; but .since 1814, wlien tlie ihilies on wine in fJreat Britain 
and Ireland weie equalised, it has not been po.ssihle to state the consumption of w inu in eitiier with 
aecniacy, on account of tlie tianshipiiuiits from tlie foiiner to the latter. It is, however, quite certain 
that the consnniplioii of wine in Irel.ind, partly in couseijueiiee of tlie Idgli duties', and jiartly of a 
thaiige in th<‘ uioile of living, dues nut now (18!’)3) amount, as compared wiiii the population, to hall its 
ainuiiiit 111 )7!)ih 

Idnlteiation of IVinc. — We have already alluded to tlii.s practice. It was prosecuted to a very great 
extent prev ioiisly to the rediu tion of the duties in 182"), and is siill very far from being supfiresseil. It 
has iieeii athnned, bid we are iiielnied to suspect the statement ol exaggiuation, that at this moment 
iiion’ tli.m (I thud pait of all tlie siierry (onsiniieil in J.oiulon is llie juoduci* o( the home presses ! Indeed 
wines are eieiy <l.iy ottered lor sale at prices at which every one conversant with the trade knows they, 
could not he attoideil were they genuine. Mr. Fleetwood Williams has given, in his panipliiet on the 
Jl'ine Trade (,lh21), some cuimus details on this subject. 

'I'he increase ot the duties in the ri'igns of William and Anne first gave birth to this di.<ereditable 
fraternity — (see a paper by Addison in the Tatler, No. 131.) But though adulteration be promoted by, 
it does nut wiiolly depend on the duties ; hut will continue so long as the triateri.'tls used in adulteration 
aie cheaper tlian’thc w ine, or article adulterated. 

'File only security against being iinjiosed upon, is Co deal w ith respectable houses largely ong.igod in 
the tiade ; Co whom a reput.itioii lor selling good wine is of ten times more importance Ih’aii any thing 
they could expet t to iiiiike hy adiifteiatioii. 

Measures. — Accoidiug to the system of wine me.asurcs that prevailed down to 182(), the gallon con¬ 
tained 2.'31 ciih'c ineiies ; tlie turce, 42 gallons ; the puncheon, 84 gallons ; the liogsliead, (iS gallons ; the 
pipe or hult, liCj gallons ; and the tiiii,2.')2 gallon.^. But in the new system of measures mtifidiieed by tlie 
act, .''i Geo. 4. c. 74., tlie Imperial staiidartl gallon :;oiitains 277,274 cubic inclies ; so that the tieree=3.‘> 
(very nearly) Imperi.al gallons ; tho puncheon = 70 (very nearly) do. ; the hogshead = .')2.J (very nearly) 

tio. ; the pipe or butt = 105 (very nearly) do. ; ami the tun = 210 (very neaiiy) do_(See Wtioiixs anh 

Mkasure-s.) 

A very great quantity of wine is sold to the consumer in dozens ; much more, indeed, than is sold in 
any otlier way ; and yet there is no regulation as to the size ot bottles,— a defect which has occa.^ioned a 
great deal ot abuse. No one dnulits the propriety of making all gallons, bushels, &c. of the same cajia- 
city ; and why sliould not similar regulations be enforced in the ease of measures so universally used as 
bottles ? 

No aViatement of duties made on account of any damage received by wine—(16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. ^ 110.) 

Wine from a British possession must be accompanied by a certificate of its origin. — (16&17»Vict. 
c. 107. ^ 84.) 

IVincfor Officers qf Navy. — For the quantity of duty-'rco wine to be allowed to officers of the nary, 
and the regulations under which it is to be allowed, see ante, p, 707. 

liegulaiions ds to mixing, bottling, in Warehouses - It shall be lawful with the s.anctinn of the 

commissioners of customs, and alter notice given by the respective importers or proprietors, to draw off 
any wine or any spirits into reputed quart or pint bottles for exportation only ; and to draw oft’ and mix 
br.indy with any wine, not exceeding the proportion cf 10 gallons brandy to 100 gallons wine ; and also 
to fill lip any casks of wine or spirits Ironi any other casks of the same respectively secured in the same 
warehouse; and also to rack otf any wine from the lees, and mix any wines of the same sort, erasing 
from the cask all import brands, unless the whole of the wine so mixed be of the same hrand ; and also 
to take such sanqiles as may be allowed by the commissioners of customs, with or without entry, and 
with or without payment of duty, except as the same may eventually liecome payable as on a deficiency 
of the original quantity.— (16 & 17 Viet. c. 107. § 105.) (leropign may be mixed with other wines under 
the same regulations, and in the same proportions as brandy. 

We have borrowed the first part of the following comprehensive table from the valuable Circular of 
Thomas George Shaw, lisq., wine merchant. The latter years arc taken from Parliamentary papers. 

4 Yj 



Acconntof the quantities of the different Doscrif tion^ of Wine entered for Consumption from 17.^4 down to 1^52. gpecif>i.)g the Rates of Duty levied on each, the Total Amount of Duty, &c. 
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ric^ of IVtnes in London. — The followinf; is an account of the price of wine In bond in London, 
une, 1851, from the Circular of the eminent brftktirs Messrs. Matthew Clark and Sons. 


Port, very superior old - - per pli»c 

fine old - • • — 

jjnod do. ■ • * — 

l«17’s - ' - — 

((ood fair tisoAil qualities, 

old ami younj; - - ~ 

(Indirect) common young - — 

Ilunnitaue, red&wlute(lsi Idiil. 

2nd quality - • - — 

ClarctK, 1st jrrowths - - — 

2nd do. ' * — 

other qualities - * — 

French? white, Sautemc, Barsac, &c. 

1st qiialitv • - - — 

other qualities - • 

Red, common yoiinjr - - — 

Ch.tmpa«iie. 1 St quality - jior doi. 

f{ood and other qualities - — 

Hoclf, superior old - - per aum 

and quality - - - — 

3rd and 4lh do. - - — 

Moselle, Ihl quality - - — 

2nd quality - - - — 

Sherry, rery superior - - per butt 

1st class • • - — 

2nd and 3r<l do. - - — 

fair ordinary qualities - — 

romtnon ilo._- — 


42 0 to.10 0 

flS 0 — 40 0 
30 0 — 35 O 
28 0—45 0 
26 0 — 30 O 

22 0 — 25 0 

40 0—44 0 

20 0 — 30 0 

10 0 — 15 O 

40 0—48 0 
26 0 — 32 O 

10 0 — 21 0 
6 0—80 
1.30 0- 40 0 
10 0 — 25 0 
9 0-13 0 

2 O— 2 8 

0 16— 1 1.3 
.34 O — .36 O 
20 0 — 21 O 

10 0—18 0 
18 0 — 20 0 
It) 0 — 16 O 
70 O — SO 0 
.50 0 — 60 O 

20 0 — 40 O 


Madeira, Kast India, 1st quality per j>ipe 

other qualities . . _ 

West India, 1st qu.ality - — 

other qualities - - _ 

diiect Jaind. part. 1st quality — 
other qualities - - — 

low do. for shlpplnif - — 

Lisbon, white • - . — 

red - - . . — 

Hucetlas - - . . _ 

Carcavellos - - - — 

Mountain, I.ondon partirul.ar . — 

2nd quality - - - — 

lower do. - - - _ 

TeniTifTe, London particular - — 

2nd quality - - - _ 

carRo - - - - — 

Figuera, red - - - _ 

Sicilian, red - • - _ 

white . - - - _ 

Bronil or Marsala - - _ 

Cape White, 1st quality. - — 

other qualities • • _ 

Paiie, Ited . . . _ 

Fayal, white, good - - — 

cargo . - . - — 

ITnenunicrated red - - — 

Spanish do. . ]ier tun 210 gals. 


60 0 to "0 0 

30 0—4.'> o 
60 O — 35 O 
25 0 — 40 0 

40 O — 50 II 
2.'> 0 — 35 O 

l.'i 0 —‘JO 0 
14 0 — 18 0 


0 - 


17 O 


22 0 _ 28 
20 0 _ 22 O 

26 O — .32 0 

18 O - 20 0 

12 n_ 1.3 0 

18 0 _ 22 O 

13 0—11 0 

7 0—9 0 

15 “ — 17 0 

10 0 
11 0 _ 12 0 
— — It) 0 

12 0.-11 U 

10 0_% 0 

14 0 — 20 0 1 


WOAD (Ger. JVaid; Du. JVeede; Fr. Paaiely Guede^ Votiede j It. Gnadonc., Gmtdoy 
(tla&troi Sp. Pastel, Glasto), the. Isatis thictoria of botani.sts, a biennial plant, with a 
fusiform fibrous root, and smooth branchy stem, rising from 3 to 5 feet in height. Woad 
is indigt nous to mo.st parts of Europe ; and was exten.sively used from a very remote 
period, down to the general introduction of indigo, in the dying of blue. It is still 
cultivated to a considerable extent in France; hut in this country its cultivation is 
cliiefly restricted to a few districts in Lincolnshire. After being bruised by machinery, 
to exjiress the watery part, it Is formed into halls, which ferment and fall into a dry 
powder, which is sold to the dyer. Woad is now seldom employed without a mixture 
of indigo. Hy itself, it is incapable of giving a bright and deep blue colour ; hut the 
colour which it does give is very durable. The best methods of conducting the fer¬ 
mentation and preparation of woad arc still so very ill undcr.stood, that the goodness of 
any parcel of it can never he ascertained till it he actually used; so that it lias the dis¬ 
advantage of being purchased under the greatest uncertainty as to its true value. At 
the proper age, indigo plants yield about 30 times as much colouring matter, and of a 
far superior quality, as an equal weight of woad ; so that there is no ]>rospect that any 

improvement that may be made in its preparation will ever render it, cither in goodness 

or cheapness, a rival of tlie former.— {Loudon s Ency. of Agriculture ; Ttancroft on 
('lolonrs, vol- i. p. 1C7. ) We have previously—(see Indioo) — given some account of 
the efforts made by the woad growers to prevent the use of indigo. 

WOOD. See Timber. 

WOOL (Ger. WoUe; Du. IVol; Da. Ufd; Sw. (Jll; Fr. I.nine; It. and Sp. 

Lana ; Port. Ld, Lda ; llus. Wolna, Scherst; l*ol. JPelna; Lat. T.ana), a kind of 

soft hair or down. The term is not very well defined. It is applied both to the fine 
hair of animals, as sheep, rabbits, some species of goats, the vicuna, ftc. ; and to fine 
vegetable fibres, as cotton. In this article, however, we refer only to the wool of sheep, 

an article which has continued, from the earliest period down to the present day, to 
be of primary importance, having always formed the principal part of the clothing of 
mankind In most tcmpei'ate regions. 

Species of Wool. — It has been customary in this country to divide wool into 2 great 
classes — long and short wools; and these again into subordinate classes, according 
to the fineness of the fibre. 

Short wool is used in the cloth manufacture; and i.s, therefore, frequently called 
clothing wool. It may vary in length from 1 to 3 or 4 inches ; if it he longer, it 
requires to he cut or broken to prepare it for the manufacture. • 

The felting property of wool is known to every one. nie process of hat making, for 
example, depends entirely upon it. The wool of which hats are made is neithe'r spun 
nor woven ; hut locks of it, being thoroughly intermixed and compressed in warm water, 
cohere and form a solid tenacious substance. 

Cloth and woollen goods are made from wool possessing this property ; the wool is 
carded, spun, woven, and then, being put into the fulling mill, the process of felting 
takes place. The strokes of the mill make the fibres cohere ; the piece suhicctcd to the 
operation contracts in length ^ind breadth, and its texture becomes more compact and 
uniform, 'lliis process is essential to the beauty and strength of woollen cloth. But the 
long wool of which stuffs and worsted goods are made is deprived of its felting proper¬ 
ties, This is done by passing the wool through heated iron combs, which takes away the 
laminae or feathery part of the wool, and approximates it to the nature of silk or cotton. 

Long or combing wool may vary in length from 3 to 8 inches. The shorter combing 
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wools arc principally n.sctl for hose, and arc spun softer than the long combing wools ; 
the former being made into what is called hifrd, and the latter into sort worsted yarn. 

The fineness of the hair or fibre can rarely be estimated, at least for any useful purpose, 
except by the wool sorter or dealer, accustomed by long habit to discern those minute 
difrerenees that are (|uite inajipreciablc by common observers. In sorting wools, there 
are freijuently 8 or 10 diflcrcnt species in a single fleece ; and if the best wool of one 
fleece be not equal to the finest sort, it is thrown to a 2d, 8d, ty ^th, or to a still 
loAver sort, of an equal degree of fineness with it. The best English short native fleeces, 
sucli as the fine Norfolk and Southdown, arc generally divided by the wool sorter into 
the following sorts, all varying in fineness from each other : — viz. 1. Prime; 2. Choice; 
3. Super ; 4. Head ; 5. Downrights ; 6. Seconds ; 7. Fine Abb ; 8. Coarse Abb ; 

9. Livery; 10. Short coarse or breech wool. The relative value of each varies, according 
to the greater demand for coarse, fine, or middle cloths. 

The softness of the fibre is a quality of great importance. It is not dependent on the 
fineness of the fibre ; and consi.sts of a peculiar feel, approaching to that of silk or down. 
The difference in tlie value of 2 pieces of cloth made of 2 kinds of wool ecjually 
fine, but one distinguished for its softness and the other for the oi)posite (juality, is such, 
that, with the .same process and expense of manufacture, the one will be worth from 20 
to 25 per cent, more than the other. Mr. Ilakcwell showed tliat the degree of softness 
depends principally on the nature of the soil on which sheep are fed : that slieep pastured 
on chalk districts, or light calcareous soils, usually produce hard wool : while tlic wool 
of those that are pastured on rich, loamy, argillaceous soils, is always distinguished by 
its softness. Of the foreign wools, the Saxon is generally softer than the Spanish. Hard 
wools are all defective in their felting properties. 

In clothing wool, the colour of the fleece should always approach as much as possible 
to the purest white ; because such wool is not only necessary for cloths dressed white, 
but lor all cloths that are to be dyed bright colours, for which a clear white ground is 
rcquireil to give a due degree of richness and lustre. Some of the English fine woolled 
sheep, as the Norfolk and Southdown, have black or gra)^ faces and legs. In all such 
sheep there is a tendency to grow gray wool on .some i>art of the body, or to ])roduce 
some gray fibres intermixed with the fleece, which renders the wool unfit for many kinds 
of white goods ; for though the black hairs may be too few and minute to be detected by 
the wool sorter, yet when the cloth is stoved they become visible, forming reddish spot.s, 
by which its colour is much injured. 'Fhc Herefordshire .sheep, which have white faces, 
are entirely free from this defect, and yield a fleece without any admixture of gray hairs. 

'I'hc cleanness of the wool is an important consideration. The Spani.sh wool, for 
example, is always scoured after it is shorn ; whereas the J'higlish wool is only imper¬ 
fectly washed on the sheep previously to its being shorn. In consequence, it is said that 
while a pack of Kngli.sh clothing w'ool of 240 lb.s. weight will waste about 70 lbs. in the 
manufacture, the same quantity of Sp.anish will not waste more than 48 lbs. Cleanness, 
therefore, is an object of much importance to the buyer. 

IJcforc the recent improvements in the .s])inning of wool by machinery, great length 
and strength of staple w’as considered indispensable in most combing wools. 'I'he fleeces 
of the long w’oolled sheep fed in the rich marshes of Kent and Lincoln u.sed to be 
reckoned peculiarly suitable for the purposes of the wool-coTul)er : but the improvements 
alluded to have efl’ectcd a very great change in this res^iect; and have enabled the 
manufacturer to substitute short wool of 3 inches .staple, in the place of long cominng 
wool, in the preparation of most worsted articles. A great alteration has, in consequence, 
taken place in the proportion of long to .short wool since 1800; there having been in 
the interim, according to Mr. Hubbard’s calculations—(see post), —an increase of 
4.32,053 packs in the quantity of the former produced in England, and a decrease of 
72,820 in the (piantity of the latter. 

Whiteness of fleece is of less importance in the long combing than in clothing wool, 
provided it be free from gray hairs. Sometimes, however, the fleece has a dingy brown 
colour, called a winter stain, which is a sure indication that the wool is not in a thoroughly 
•sounti state. Such fleeces are carefully thrown out by the wool sorter; being suitable 
only for goods that are to be dyed black. The fineness of heavy combing wool is not of 
so much consequence as its other qualities. 

The Merino or Spanish breed of sheep was introduced into this country about the 
clo.se of last century. George III. was a great patron of this breed, which was for 
several years a very great favourite. But it has been ascertained that, though the fleece 
docs not much degenerate here, the carcase, which is naturally ill formed, and affords 
comparatively little weight of meat, does not improve; and as the farmer, in the kind oi 
sheep which he keeps, must look not only to the produce of wool, but also to the 
butcher market, he has found it his interest rather to return to the native breeds of his 
own country, and to give up the Spanish sheep. Tliey have, however, been of consider¬ 
able service to the flocks of England; having been judiciously crossed with the South¬ 
down, Ilycland, &c. 
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Deterioration or Change in the Character of British Wool .— It appears to he snfticlently 
established, by the evidence taken before the House of Lords in 1828, and other autho¬ 
rities, tliat a co 2 isiderable deterioration, or rather, perhaps, chani'c, has taken place in 
the quality of British wool, particularly during the 80 preceding years. The great object 
of the agriculturist has been to increase the weight of the carcase and the quantity of 
the wool ; and it seems very difficult, if not quite impossible, to accomplish this without 
injuring the fineness of the fleece. Mr, Culley says, that the Herefordshire sheep, 
that produce the finest wool, are kept lean, and yield Ib. eacTi ; he adds, “if they 
bo better ke])t, they grow large and produce more wool, but of an inferior quality.” 
This would seem to be universally true. The great extension of the turnip hus¬ 
bandry, and the general introduction of a larger breed of sheep, appears, in every 
instance, to have lessened the value of the fleece. Speaking of the Norfolk fleeces, 
Mr. Fison, a wool sorter, says, that 25 years ago the weight was 2.^ lbs. a fleece, and 
that now it is .8 lbs. or lbs .—(^Repnrty p. ) But according to a Table fur¬ 
nished by the same gentleman, containing the results of his e\}>erience, it appears 
that of l.'i tods, or 820 lb.s,, of clothing wool grown in Norfolk in 1790, 200 lbs, were 
prime, while, in 1828, the .same <jiiantity of Norfolk wool only yielded 14 lb.s, prime ! 
— (^Jhid. p. 207.) The statements of other witnes.se.s are to the same efTect,— (^Ibid. 
pp. 888. f)40. and f;44.) Acconling to the estimate in Mr. Taiccock’s I'rcatise on 
English Wool, which has always erqoyed the highest reputation, the produce of all sorts 
of wool in Kngland, in 1800, was 88 1,000 packs, of 240 lbs. a pack. But Mr. Hid)bard, 
a very intelligent and extensive wool-stapler at Leeds, has shown, that, supposing 
IVIr. Luecock’s estimate of the nuud)er of sheep to be correct, the quantity of wool pro- 
ducM'd in 1828 could not, owing to the greater weight of the fleece, be estimated at 
less than 468,189 packs; and it is now (18 14) believed to amount to fully 500,000 
packs. It is, therefore, probable, notwithstanding the decline in the price of wool, 
that, taking into account the greater weight of the carcase, and the greater weight of 
the fleece, sheep produce more at present to the farmer than at any former period. 

Number of Sheep in Great Britain. —It is not jiossihlc to form any accurate estimate 
either of the number of .sheep or of the <juantity of wool annually produced. With the 
exception of Mr. Luccock’s, mo.st of the statements })«it forth with respect to botli these 
points seem much exaggerated. But Mr. L.’s estimate, which is considerably under any 
that had previously appeared,''was drawn iq) with great care ; and is .supposed to approach 
near to accuracy. According to Mr. J..uceock, the 

Number of lon^ woollcd sbeep in lingland and Wales in 1800, was - 4,l.'i;^,308 

of hliort woolled ditto 

Tot.U number shorn 

SlauRliter of short wool led sheep per annum 
Carrion of ilitto - - - - 

Slaughter of lung woolled ditto - 
t/'arrion of ditto - 

Slangliter of lambs « - - 

Can ion of ditto - -- -- -- - , 

-7,140,1.50 


14,Kr)4,‘2'.)0 

- 19,007,007 

4,221,74S 
211,0:17 
1,1H0,413 
.59,020 
1,400 ,.500 


Total number of sheep and lambs 


20,147,70.5 


In some parts of England there has been an increase in the number of sheep since 
1800, and in others they have decreased. But wc have been assured by competent 
judges, that, on the whole, the number has not materially varied in the interim. 

During the last half century a very decided increase has taken ])lacc in the number 
of sheep in Scotland, and a very great improvement in the breed, particularly in the 
Highlands. In this district, many of the proprietors have let their estates in large farms 
to store farmers, who have introduced the Cheviot breed of sheep, instead of the 
small black-faced he^th breed that was formerly the only one to he met with. Wc may 
remark, by the way, that a good deal of unmerited odium has attached to the patrons of 
this sy.stem ; for, though it be true that, in a few instances, the peasantry were rudely 
ejected from their little possessions, there can be no doubt that it has, on the whole, been 
decidedly advantageous. Besides rendering large tracts of country more valuably to the 
proprietors and the public generally, the condition and habits of the peasantry have been 
materially improved. Instead of loitering away more than half their time, as was their 
former practice, they have now either become the servants of the large farmers, or have 
resorted to towns and villages, and been metamorphosed into indu.strious tradesmen, 
fishermen, &c. A very small proportion of the whole has emigrated ; and the country 
is more populous at present than before the sheep farming system began. 

In the General Report of Scotland (vol. iii. Appen. p. 6.), the number of sheep is 
estimated at 2,850,000; and allowing for the increase that has taken place since 1814, 
we may, perhaps, e.stimate the total number of sheep in that part of the empire at this 
moment at 3,500,000. And in coasequence of the rapid extension, during the last 
dozen years, of the practice of turnip-feeding, both the weight of the carcase and of the 
fleece have been largely increased. 
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'AccorHing to Mr. Wakefield, there is not a single flock of breeding sheep in the 
whole province of Ulster .—{Account of Ireland^ vol. i. p. 341.) And though there be 
considerable flocks in Iloscominon and other counties, we believe that, if we estimate 
the whole number of sheep in Ireland at 2,000,000, we shall be a good deal beyond the 
mark. 

On tlie whole, therefore, if we are right in these estimates, the total number of sheep 
in Great Britain and Ireland may be taken at about 32,000,000. This estimate is 
IO,CK)0,O©O under that given by Dr. Colquhoun for 1812; but that learned person 
assigns no grounds whatever for his estimate, which is utterly inconsistent with all tlie 
really authentic information on the subject. It is curious enough to observe the Ger¬ 
man statistical writers referring to Colquhoun’s statements, as if they were of standard 
authority, 'llicy would be about as near the mark, were they to quote the “ Arabian 
Nights ” in proof of any disputed historical fact. 

Number of Sheep and Quantify of .Sheep’s Wool produced in England, .according to Mr. Luccock’g 
Tables, revised by Mr. Hubbard, and made applicable to 1828. 


1800. 1 

1828. j 




Number of 

W^ht 


Number of 

Number 

WoiKht 

Number of 

Number of 

County. 



Short Wool 

of 

lx)n(c Wool 

of 

of 

Packs of 

Packs of 



btieep. 

Fleece. 

Packs. 

Sheep. 

Packs. 

Fleece. 

Short Wool. 

Lon({ Wool. 

Northumberland 



6.18.1 ri2 

5i 

12,3.13 

_ 

. 


6,167 

6.166 

Durham 



16'J,38o 

6 

3,320 





3,818 

Ditto 




9 


67,200 

2,520 



2^380 

Cum)>HrIand> 



378,-too 


5,91.5 



6 

7,883 

Westmoreland 



22.1,725 

3.i 

8,202 



5 

4,000 


York, West Riding 



38.1,122 

var. 

0,07.H 




4 ,.190 

4,389 

— K.ist do. 



.100,2 lU 

5 

6.380 



6 


7,050 

~ North do. 



306,.120 

▼ar. 

5,939 



5 

5,708 

1,9(»2 

IloIdeniesH • 




K 


84,000 

2,800 

8 


2,801 

outer imrt of Yorkahire 



8 


14,310 

4-, 7 

8 


477 

Lane A . ter 



310,000 

(..'»,()()() 

.1i 

4,.522 




5,812 


Chester 



var. 

926 



45 

1,218 


Derby 



302,40r 

3 

4,.5.10 



0 


9,06^ 

Nottingham - 



2.W.H7 

var. 

4,112 





6,910 

Lincoln 



123,018 

.54 

2,8.13 



0 


3,091 

Ditto, ricli land 



9 


1,241,625 

40,561 

9 


40,.501 

Ditto. Ilia. site-. 




K 


87,500 

2,910 

9 


.1,281 

1 Dttio. miscellaneous I.md 



8 


505,()57 

10,8.55 

0 


12,(it 1 

Rutland 



• 


• « 

114,(8)0 

2,.170 

0 

• • 

2,850 

Non bariiptoii 



- 

0 

- 

610,000 

10,(8)0 

0 

- 

10,000 

8,574 

Warwick . 



182,962 

3 

2,287 





Ditto 



6 


160,000 

3,333 

j ° 


Leicester - 

Ditto • 



20,000 


291 

'380,528 

*11,100 

} ® 

- 

10,013 

Oxford 



30t..'>8l 

var. 

,5,30.1 


5 


6,.115 

liuckii 



222,<10.8 

.1 

2,7S7 



5 


4,01.5 

(Jloucester - 



.15),00(1 

van 

5,400 


0,00*6 

6 


8,S75 

Ditto 




8 


200,000 

8 


6,000 

Somerset 



500,70(1 

14 

9,.1S8 



6 

5,215 

5,216 

Worcester • 



.")."0,,')0t 

34 

4,820 



4! 


0,511 

IMnnniiiuth . 



177,619 

var. 

1,4.11 



4 


2,900 

Hereford 


• 

.500,000 

2 

4,200 



4 

2,778 


Sliroiisliiro • 
Stalford 

Ditto 


- 1 

422,(t.1| 

n 

4,197 



4 

2,344 

4,900 


^ 1 

18.1,120 

2 

7 

1,520 

3,720 

U3 

} 

- 

3,50.1 

Hetlford 



2 ot,(ioo 


' 4,2.50 



5 


4,250 

Rerki, 



•lOC.OOO 

31 

4,151 



35 

4,471 

Huntingdon - 
Ditto 



108,000 

V 

2,000 

' 87,56() 

' 2,.5.52 


- 

4,480 

Camliridjje • 



67,7’44 

4 

1,128 


* 1,.190 

45 

1,270 


Ditto 




8 


41,688 

8 


1,190 

SuHiilk 



497,0(W> 

84 

5,176 



8,.S0l 

Norfolk 



08.1,701 

2 

5,097 



42 

4,273 

8,510 





7 


38,500 

*1,12*3 

75 


1,203 

Essex 



519,000 

3 

6.486 



4 

8,050 

Hertford • 



277,000 

44 

5,297 



5 

2,S8.5 

2.885 

Middlesex « 



45,000 

521,475 

4 

750 



5 

937 


Kent 



.14 

7,000 



4| 


10,.180 

Ditto. Romney market 



7 


185,000 

5,4 (X) 

el 


5,010 

Ditto, Uie marsh 




7 


108,350 

3,100 

61 


2,931 

Surrey 



28,1,000 

3 

3,,510 



31 

4,127 

Sussex, downs 



310,8(8) 

2 

2,510 



3 

3,900 


Ditto, lowlands 
Hampshire • 



547,000 

3 

0,8.17 



3 

6,837 




516,0(8) 

3 

6,4.57 



3 

6,457 


Isle of Wi«ht 



01,000 


800 



4 

1,016 


WilU, downs 



58.1,500 

2J 

6,084 



21 

6,685 


Ditto, pasture 



117,500 

3 

1,460 



4* 

1,958 


Dorset 



6,12,240 

3£ 

9,8,80 



31 

9,878 


Devon . 



436,850 

> 4 

7,280 



6 

2,275 

6,820 

Ditto 




8 


193,750 

6,458 

8 


6,1.58 

Cornwall 



203,000 

1 4 

3,382 

- 


7 

- 

5,920 

* Total 

- 


14,854,299 


19.1,475 

4,153,308 

131,794 


120,655 

263,847 


•Shturt fleeces ... 

Long fleeces ... 

- 19.1,475 

- 131,794 

1828—Short fleeces ... 

Long fleeces ... 

. 120,6.55 
- 263,847 

Short andlong, skin and Iambs* wool 

325,269 
- 58.7a5 

Short and long, skin and lambs* wool 

384,.502 
. 69,405 

38.1,974 

Part of Wales not included in the above Tables 9,262 
Increase flrom 1800 to 1828 - • 69,9.1.1 

Wales, taken as before • . 

453,907 

. 9,26-2 


463.169 


40.1,169 

-Packs ofihort wcol 
-Ditto ditto 

- 193,475 
. 120,055 

1800—Packs of lone wool 

1828-DUio ditto 

. 131,794 
- 26.1,847 

Decrease 

- 72,820 

Increase 

- m.dSs 
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1800—Total quantity of short wool 
Ditto ditto of long wool 

1828~-Total quantity of short wool 
Ditto ditto of long wool 


Increase of wool > _ . 69,233 fleeces. 

Increase of skin and lambs’wool - 10,700 

Total increase - - G9,933 

N.It _The wool from slaughtered sheep and carrion not mentioned in this Table ; but allowed forabove. 

British Trade in Wool. — From 1660 down to 1825, the export of wool was strictly 
prohibited. A notion grew np towards the end of the 17th, and continued to gain 
ground during the first lialf of last century, that the wool of Kngland was superior to 
that of every other country ; that long wool could not be produced anywhere else ; 
and that if we succeeded in keeping the raw material at home, we should infallibly 
command the market of the world for our woollen manufactures. In consequence, 
innumerable statutes were pasied, the enactments in some of which were the most 
arbitrary and severe that can be imagined, to prevent the clandestine exportation of 
wool. Mr. John Smith was one of the first who, in his excellent work, entitled Mmiuirs 
of Wool *, exposed the injustice and absurdity of this system, by proving that whatever 
advantages the manufacturers might gain by preventing the exportation of wool, were 
more than lost by the agriculturists. But in despite of Mr. Smith’s reasonings, which 
were enforced by many later writers, and which experience had proved to be in all 
respects accurate, the prohibition of the exportation of wool was continued till 1825, 
when Mr, Huskisson happily succeeded in procuring the abolition of this miserable 
remnant of a barbarous ])olicy. 'Flie improvement of machinery, by enabling short or 
clothing wool to be applied to most of those purposes for which long or comliing wool 
had been exclusively appropriated, had annihilated the only apparently tenable argument 
on which the prohibition of exportation had ever been vindicated ; and even this, it will 
be observed, applied only to a small proportion of the whole wool produced in England. 

Down to 1802, the importation of foreign wool into Great Britain had been quite 
free ; and, being the raw material of an important manufacture, the policy of allowing 
it to be imported free of duty is obvious. In 1802, however, a duty of 5s. ^d. a cwt. 
was laid on all foreign wool imported. In 1813, this duty was raised to 6s. 8c/. ; and 
in 1819, Mr. Vansittart raised it to the enormous amount of 56s. a cwt., or to 6d. per lb. 
Had ]*inglish wool sufficed for all the purposes of the manufacture, such a duty would 
have been less objectionable ; but the very reverse was the case. The use of foreign 
wool had become, owing to the deterioration, or rather, perhaps, to the change in the 
character, of British wodi, and other circumstances, quite indispensable to the pro¬ 
secution of the manufacture; and as our superiority over the foreigner in several de¬ 
partments of the trade was by no means decided, it is plain that the imposition of a 
duty which amounted to about 50 per cent, upon the price of a considerable quantity 
of the wool we were obliged to import, must, had it been persevered in, have ruined the 
manufacture. It occasioned, indeed, during the period of. its continuance, a consider¬ 
able decline of the exports of woollens, and was productive of other mischievous 
effects, from which the manufacture suffered for a considerable period after it was re¬ 
pealed. 

The evidence as to the absolute necessity of employing foreign wool, taken before the 
I^iords’ committee, was as decisive as can well be imagined. Mr. Gott, of Leeds, one of 
the most extensive and best Informed manufacturers in the empire, informed the com¬ 
mittee, that, in his own works, he used only foreign wool. On being asked whether he 
could carry on an export trade to the same extent as at present, if he manufactured his 
cloth of British wool, Mr. G. replied, that, in certain descriptions of cloth, “ he could 
not make an article that would be merchantable at all for the foreign markrt^ or even for the 
home market^ except of foreign wooV* We subjoin a few additional extracts from the 
evidence of this most competent witness. , 

“ Can you give the committee any information with respect to the comiietitlon that 
now exists between foreigners and this country in woollen cloths?”—“ I think the com¬ 
petition is very strong. In some instances the foreigner has, probably, the advantage; and 
in others, the superiority of the British manufacture, I think, has greatly the advantage ; 
that would apply, I should say, particularly to the fine cloths of Great Britain compared 
with foreign cloths; in some descriptions of low cloths, the foreigners are nearly on a 
footing, and in some instances, perhaps, superior to us.” 

“ Speaking of the finer cloths, is the competition such as to render an additional duty 
on the importation of foreign wool likely to injure the export trade? ”—“ I have no doubts 

* This learned and accurate work contains a great deal of information with respect to the progress of 
manufactures and commerce in England. 
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Bpenhhig on my oatfu that it would he fatal to the foreign cloth trade of the country. I 
would say fui tlicr, that it would be equally injurious to coarse manufactures of all kinds 
made of Kn^rlish wool. The competition now with foreigners is as nearly balanced as 
possible ; and the disturbing operation of attacks of that description Avould necessarily 
enable the foreigner to buy his wool cheaper than we should do it in this country : the 
result would be, that foreigners would, by such a premium, be enabled to extend their 
manufactures, to the exclusion of British manufactures of all descrii)tions.” 

In another part of his evidence, Mr. Gott says,—“If 2 pieces of cloth at 10.y. 
a yard were put before a customer, one made of Jlritish wool, the other of foreign 
wool, one would be sold, and the other would remain on hand: I could not cxecule 
an order with it. If any person sent to me for cloth of Is. or 8s. a yard, and it were 
made of English wool, it would be .sent back to me, and I should resort to foreign wool 
or foreign mixed with British, to execute that order.” 

On Mr. Gott being asked whether, in his o]>inion, the price of British wool would 
have been higher, had the duty of 6d. per lb. on foreign wool been continued, he an¬ 
swered,— “ ]\Iyoi)inion is, that the price of British wool would have been less at thU 
time ; the demand for British wool would have been very much less. British vianu- 
fuctiires would have been shut out of every foreign market ; and the stock of wool would 
have accumulated, as it will do if ever that duty be imposed again." —(Mr. Gott's 
Evidence, pp. 292, 293.) 

The view taken by Mr. Gott of the effect of the importation of foreign wool on the 
price of British wool was supported by the concurrent testimony of all the manu- 
iacturing witnesses examined by the committee. Blankets, flannels of all sorts, baizes, 
carpets, bearskins, &c. arc made principally of English wool ; and the command of 
foreign wool enables the manufacturers to use a considerable quantity of English wool 
in the manufacture of certain descriptions of cloth, which, if made entirely of it, would 
be qidtc unsaleable. On Mr. Goodman, a wool-stapler of Leeds, being asked whether, 
if a duty were laid on foreign wool, it would force the use of English uool in the 
manufacture of cloths, from which it is now excluded, he answered, — “Certainly not: 
we could not get people to wear such a cloth ; they want a better, finer cloth ; it is .so 
much hanilsomer in its wear, and so much more durable.” — {Bejjorf, p. 211.) 
INIr. Francis, of Ileytesbury, declared, that there was no demand for cloth made 
wholly of British wool; that it was principally applicable to the manufacture of 
blankets, baizes, 8cc. ; and that the exclusion of forcigii %vool would only injure the 
manufacture, without raising the price of British wool. — (p. 2G8.) Statemeiits to the 
same effect were made by Mr. Webb (p. 270.), Mr. She})pard (p, 294.), INIr. Ireland 
(p. 319.), and, in short, by every one of the witnesses conversant with the manufacture. 

The history of the manufacture since 1828 has complctely.conflnncd the accuracy of 
the statements made by Mr. Gott and the other %vitnesses. Very large quantities 
of foreign wool have been imported during the interval ; but the price of British wool 
has, notwithstanding, maintained its proper level; and has, in fact, been at an average 
considerably higher since the reduction of the duty on foreign wool than previously. 

Foreign Wool imported into England. — A very great change has taken place, within 
the course of the pre.scnt century, both as resi)cct.s the quantity of foreign wool im¬ 
ported, and the countries whence it is derived. Previously to 1800, our average 
imports of Avmol did not much exceed 3,000,000 lbs., mostly brought from S])ain ; 
the wool of wliich long maintained a high character. In 1800, our imports amounted 
to near 9,000,000 lb.s. ; and they have since gone on gradually increasing, till they now 
amount to between 55,000,000 and 75,000,000 lbs. ! JnsteaJ, however, of being priii- 
cipally derived from Sjiain, as was the case down to 1814, the greater part by far of 
this immense supply of foreign wool is at present furnished by Germany, the Australian 
colonie.s, and the East Indies. The late king of Saxony, when elector, introduced the 
breed of Merino sheep into his dominions, and exerted himself to promote the grow th 
of this valuable race of animals. His praiseworthy efforts have been crowned with the 
most signal success. The Merino sheep seem to succeed better in Saxony and other Ger¬ 
man states than in Spain ; and have increased so rapidly, that the Spanish wool trade 
has become insignificant compared with that of Germany 1 The importations of German 
wool were quite trifling during the war—amounting, in 1812, to only 28 lbs. ; but 
since the peace they have increased beyond all precedent. In 1814, they amounted to 
3,432,456 lbs. ; in 1820, they were 5,113,442 lbs. ; in 1825, they rose to 28,799,661 lbs. ; 
but this being a year of overtrading, they declined in 1826 to 10,545»232 lbs. 
S\ibscqucntly, however, they recovered from this depression, and, in 1836, amounted 
to 31,766,194 lbs. They have since, however, sunk very rapidly, principally in con- 
secpicnce of the rapidly increasing imports of colonial wool. 

The breed of sheep that Avas carried out to Ncav South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land has succeeded remarkably well; and Australia is already, perhaps, the principal 
wool-growing country of the world. Tlie imports into Great Britain Jiavo increased 
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I. Return of the Rate# of Duty chargeable on Foreign and Colonial Wool, the Quantities imported 
and the Prices of Southdown and Kent Long Wool, in each Year from 1818 to 184n 
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The imports of all sorts of wool amounted in 1847 to 62,592,698 lbs., in 1848 to 70,864,847 lbs., in 1849 to 
76,768,64/ lbs. and in 1850 to 72,674,483 lbs. 


II. Prices of Soutlidown Fleeces in the Month of July, in each Year, from 1846 to 1853, both 
inclusive, per Pack of 240 lbs. 
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III. An Account of the Quantities of Sheep and Lambs’ Wool, Foreign and Colonial, Imported into 
the U. Kingdom, in the Year 1851, distinguishing the Countries from which they came, and the 
QiMutities brought from each. 
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IV. In 18.52 the imports and re-exports of the different varieties of wool and woollen manufactures 
were as follows ; — • 
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with extraordinary rapidity. In 1833 they amounted to 3,516,869 lbs., in 1839, to 
10,128,774 lbs., and in 1851 to 41,810,137 lbs. ! The imports of wool from India only 
began in 1883, when they amounted to the inconsiderable quantity of 3,72libs.; but 
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such has been their increase in the interval, that in 1851 they amounted to 4,549,520 lbs.! 
Of late years Russia has become of primary importance among the wool exporting 
countries, especially from her ports on the Black Sea. Provided tranquillity could bo 
maintained i«i S. Africa, the probability is that it ivould in no very lengthened period 
rival N. South Wales as a wool exporting country. Alpaca, and other wools of tliat 
sort, come from Peru j goats’ wool comes principally from Turkey, but the best is 
that of Thibet. 

WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE, the art of forming wool into cloth and stufTs. 
Tliis has always ranked as an important branch of national industry; aud, until sur¬ 
passed by the cotton manufacture, Avas decidedly the most important of all the manu¬ 
factures carried on in England. 

Rise and Progress of the British Woollen Manufacture. Exports. — I'licre can be 
no doubt that the arts of spinning avooI, and manufacturing the yarn into cloth, were 
introduced into England by the Romans, the inhabitants being previously clothed only 
in skins. From the period of the Romans quitting England, down to the 10th century, 
there are no notices of the manufacture ; and those relating to the period from the 10th 
to the l.^th century are but few and imperfect. It is certain, however, that the manu¬ 
facture of broad cloths was established soon after the year 1200, if not previously.— 
(Smith's Memoirs of Wool^ i. 17.) But the woollen manufactures of Flanders being 
at this period, and long afterward.s, in a comparatively advanced state, English wool 
was ex])orted in large quantities to Bruges and other Flemish cities, whence fine clotii.s 
and other products were brought back in exchange. Edward HI. took the most 
judicious measures for improving the English manufacture by inviting over Flemish 
weavers, fullers, dyers, and others, aud protecting them from the assaults of the rabble. 
Shortly after the first immigration of Flemings, or in 1337, an act was passed, j>ro- 
hibitiiig the wear of any cloths made beyond sea, and interdicting the export of English 
wool. — (^IbicUh 25.) Butin these turbulent times such restraining acts were little 
better than a dead letter ; and this, indeed, was soon after repealed. — (Ibid. i. 32. 39. ) 
From this remote period the-manufacture has always been regarded as of primary 
importance, and has been the object of the especial solicitude of the legislature. It 
may be doubted, however, whether it has derived any real advantage from the num¬ 
berless .statutes that have been passed in the view of contributing to its advancement. 
With the exception, indeed, of the prohibition of the export of English wool, which was 
finally put a stop to in 16(50, the other acts, being mostly intended for the regulation of 
the manufacture, could not be otherwise than mi.schievous; and the benefit derived by 
the manufacturers from the prohibition was more apparent than real ; inasmuch as it 
occasioned a diminished growth of wool, at the same time that it was impossible to pre¬ 
vent its clandestine exportation. Mr. Smith has proved that the manufacture made a 
far inore rapid progress during tlic reign of Elizabeth, svhen wool might be freely car¬ 
ried out of the kingdom, than it over did during any equal period .subsequent to the 
restriction on exportation. Foreign wool began to be imported in small quantities in 
the 13th century. 

At first, the manufacture seems to have been pretty equally distributed over the 
country. In an insurrection that took place in 1525, more than 4,000 weavers and 
other tradesmen are said to have assembled out of Laneham, Sudbury, and other towns in 
Suffolk. The manufacture had been previously introduced into Yorkshire. In 1533 an 
act was passed (34 & 35 Hen. 8. c. 10.), reciting, “ that the city of York afore this time 
had been upholdcn principally by making and weaving of coverlets, and the poor thereof 
daily set on work in spinning, carding, dyeing, weaving, &c. ; ” and the manufacture, 
having spread into other parts, was “thereby debased and discredited; ” and enacting, as a 
remedy for this evil, that henceforth “noneshall make coverlets in Yorkshire, but inha¬ 
bitants of the city of York 1 ” This may be taken us a fair specimen of the commercial 
legislation of the time. Indeed, it was enacted, nearly at the same period, that the 
manufacture should be restricted, in Worcestershire, to Worcester and 4 other towns. 
Worsted goods, so called from Worsted, now an inconsiderable town in Norfolk, where 
the maSufacture was first set on foot, were produced in the reign of Edward IL, or 
perhaps earlier ; but Norwich soon after became, and, notwithstanding the competition 
and superior advantages of Bradford, is still, a principal seat of this branch of the 
manufacture. In an act of Henry VIII. (33 Hen. 8, c. 16.) worsted yarn is described 
as “ the private commodity of the city of Norwich.” In 1614 a great improvement took 
place in the woollen manufacture of the West of England, by the invention of what is 
called medley or mixed cloth, for which Gloucestershire is still famous. During the 
reign of Charles IL, there were many, though unfounded, complaints of the decay of 
the manufacture; and, by way of encouraging it, an act was passed (30 Car, 2. st. i. 
c. 3 ), ordering that all persons should be buried in woollen shrouds 1 Tliis act, the 
provisions of which were subsequently enforced, preserved its place on the statute book 
for more than 130 years! 
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Towards the end of llie 17th century, Mr, Gregory King and Dr. Davenant — 
(^Ddvcnant's Works^ Whitworth’s ed, ii. 233.) — estimated the value of the wool shorn 
in Kngland at 2,000,000/. a-year; and they supposed that the value of the wool 
(including that imported from abroad) was quadrupled in the manufacture: making 
the entire value of the woollen articles annually produced in England and Wales 
8,000,000/., of which about 2,000,000/. were exported. In 1700 and 1701, the official 
value of ,tlie woollens exported amounted to about 3,000,000/. a-year. Owing to the 
vast increase of jkvcalth and population, the manufacture must have hcen very greatly 
extended during last century ; but the increase in the amount of exports was com- 
j)aratively inconsiderable. At an average of the 6 years ending' with 1789, the 
official value of the exports was .3,544,160/. a-ycar, being only about 540,000/. above 
the amount exported in 1700. The extraordinary increase of the cotton iranufacture 
soon after 1780, and the extent to which cotton articles then began to be substituted for 
those of wool, though it did not occasion any absolute decline of the manufacture, no 
doubt contributed powerfully to check its progress. In 1802 the official value of the 
exports rose to 7,321,012/., being a larger amount than any to which they attained for 
several subsequent years. In 1836 the declared value of the exports rose to 7,639,354/.; 
but it again fell back. The exports during the .3 yccars ending with 1852 have been 
nearly stationary, their average amount being 8,562,688/. a-year. Although, therefore, 
it he not true, as has sometimes been contended, that the manufacture, taken as a whole, 
has declined, it has not increased rapidly ; and may, indeed, be regarded as being in a 
nearly stationary state. 

Value of the Manufacture. Number of Persons employed. — The most discordant 
estimates have been given as to both these points. For the most part, however, they 
have been grossly exaggerated. In a tract published in 1739, entitled Considerations on 
the Running (Smuggling) of Wool^ the number of persons engaged in the manufacture 
is stated at 1,.500,000, aiul their wages at 11,737,500/. a-year. Dr. Campbell, in his 
Political Survey of Gieal Jiritain, puhli.shed in 1774, observes, — “Many computations 
have been made upon this important subject, and, amongst others, one about 30 years 
since, which, at that time, was thought to he pretty near the truth. According to the 
best information that can be obtained, there may be from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
sheep in England, some think more. The value of their wool may, one year with another, 
amount to 3,000,000/. ; the expense of manufacturing this may probably be 9,000,000/., 
and tlie total value 12,000,000/. We may export annually to tlie value of 3,000,000/., 
though one year we exported more than 4,000,00d/. In reference to the luimhcr of 
persons whoare maintained by this manufacture, they arc probably upwards of 1.000,000. 
Sanguine men will judge these computations too low, and few will believe them too 
high.” — (ii. 158.) IJut the moderation displayed in this estimate was very soon 
lost sight of. In 1800, the woollen manufacturers objected strenuously to some of the 
])rovisions in the treaty of union between Great IJritain and Ireland, and were allowed 
to urge their objections at the bar of the House of Lords, and to produce evidence in 
their support, Mr. Law (afterwards Lord Ellenhorough), the counsel employed by the 
manufacturers on this occasion, stated, in his address to their Lordships, on Information 
communicated to him by his clients, that 600,000 packs of wool were annually produced 
in England and Wales, worth, at 11/. a pack, 6,600,000/. ; that the value of the manu¬ 
factured good.s was 3 times as great, or 19,800,000/.; that not less than 1,.500,000 
persons were immediately engaged in the operative branches t)f the manufacture; and 
that the trade collaterally employed about the same number of hands.— (^Account of the 
Proceedings of the Merchants, ManufacturerSy §*c., p. 34.) 

It is astonisliing that reasonable men, conversant with the manufacture, .should have 
j)nt forth such ludicrously absurd statements. We have already seen tlmt the quantity 
of wool produced in Fhigjand and Wales, in 1800, did not really amount to 400,000 
packs ; and tlie notion that three out of the nine millions of people then in the country 
were directly and indirectly employed in the manufacture, is too ridiculous to deserve 
notice, though it was generally acquiesced in at the time. —(See MiddletorCs Survey of 
Middlesexy 2d ed. p. 644. ; Adolphuses British Empire, iii. 236, &c.) • 

IVIr. Stevenson, who is one of the very few writers on British statistics to whose state¬ 
ments much deference is due, has given the following estimate of the value of the woollen 
manufactured goods annually produced in England and Wales, and of the interest, &c. 
of the capital, and the number of persons employed in the manufacture : 

Total value of m.'inufacturcd articles - - - - ^18,000,000 

Value ol 'raw inatei iat „ - - - £0,000,000 

Interest on capital, sum to replace its wear and tear, and 
manufacturers’ protits _ * - . 2,100,000 

Wages of workmen ----- 9,600,000 

-18,000,000 


Number of people employed, 180,000, or perhaps .'500,000. 
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lJut even this estimate requires to be materially modified. Taking Scotland into 
account, and allowing for the increase of population and of exportation since Mr. 
Stevenson’s estimate was made, the total value of the various descriptions of woollens 
annually produced in Great Britain may, at present, be moderately estimated at from 
25,(X)0,0()0/. to 27,000,000/., or 26,000,000/. at a medium. We have further been 
assured by high practical authorities, that Mr. Stevenson’s distribution of the 
items is essentially erroneous; and that assuming the value of the manufacture to be 
26,000,000/., it is made up nearly as follows; — , 


Total value of manufactured articles ------ .£‘26,000,000 

Raw material, 110,00(1,000 Iba. British wool, at Is. 3d. per lb., 
and 60,000,000 do. foreign, at 2s. - - - - 12,875.000* 

Wages. 7,725.000 

Oil, dye stuffs, soap, 8cc. ----- 1,200,000 

Profits, sum to replace wear and tear of capital, &c. - 4,200.000 

-.£26,000.000 


At present, the average wages of the people employed may he taken at about 241. a 
year, making the total number employed .322,000. And, however small this may look 
as compared with former estimates, we believe it is fully up to the mark, if not rather 
bc’yond it. 

Most of the innumerable statutes formerly passed for the regulation of the different 
jiroeesscs of the manufacture have been repealed within these few years; and the sooner 
every vestige of the remainder disappears from the statute book the better. 

1. An Acco\mt of the Quantities and Declared Value of British Woollen Manufactures exported from 
the IJ. Kingdom in the. Year 1851 ; specifying the Countries to which they were sent, and tlio 
Quantities and Values of those sent to each. 
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8,108 

18.5,20V 

96..511 

726 

115,214 

1.615,48 5 

2,3,36 

6,807 

403,1.57 

UilC'uirn - 


16 

.517 

1 

6t.,%7 

19,011 

798 

.35,'h,0 

790,6.31 

991 

2,781 

1 ..5,318 

I'liamnl Inlands 

.1,147 


.312 

101 

2,64.3 

92,21.3 

2.3,69.'. 

29,<..3 2 

81,1,5.1 

1,199 

2.265 

.51,.',6.3 


25 

321 

118 

32,147 

12,11.5 

715 

16,697 

736,809 

342 

3,077 

122,409 

AroTC‘1, 
.Hill Madeira 

14,190 

12 

.381 

1,0S0 

21,7.52 

25,679 

2,9.56 

6,221 

351,772 

585 

'J54 

143,5.57 

SiiRiti and the Cana- 

1,29(' 

4 

176 

211 

20,71.5 


4,.3i; 

56,916 

*55,525 

.3.3 

98,5 

64,47 ) 

Uil/Mliar • 

1,71k 


76 


12.89.3 

11.37.'' 

520 

.3,.31.-, 

65,999 

696 

1,110 

29,051 

It.dv 

16,097 

47 

3.56 

96 

131,9.51 

36,4.58 

15,191 

Il8t,9'2(, 

5,164,.51y 

18,660 

.5,1*18 

46y..32'. 

Malta 

J,4.'>6 


9 

• 

.3 ,.37 7 

4,.30.5 


5,6*11, 

98,651 

94.5 

.5-,0 

20,15', 

loni.m islands 

6/) 7 



2 

2,272 

9,916 

on 

709 

(.6,055 

994 

2,58 

•J,29(. 

Turkey, S>iln, Pa- 
U’siine .ind 

2,‘21S 

1 

18 

79 

25,877 

11,359 

6,00" 

30,08.' 

598,880 

4,116 

2,594 

75,76( 

all.u'IiiH and Mol 
davia - 

.511 

. 


2 

1 ,.596 

. 


.3.702 

12.3,079 

300 

161 

7,1 Of 

Syria luid PaU'stiiw 



. 


0,261 

890 

" €( 

1,870 

27,.376 

4 5 

676 

9,.507 

Knvft 

37!, 


Ik 


1 6,'»7.5 

5,1 10 

15( 

7,115 

80,159 

281 

482 

11,691 

Itriiish possession' 
in South Africa 

4..10V! 

201 

728 

41.3 

ll,8SK 

114,684 

10.5,00' 

8,.555 

90,425 

514 

4,170 

6,5,4 0' 

Mnurnnis 

359 

2 

2 


2,937 

19,176 

l,88t 

1,682 

41,777 

42 

287 

9.57.' 

Hiiiivh territories In 
the K.i!il Indies - 

50,92,- 

290 

3.51 

1.32 

.30,840 

6,67.'> 

2.32,681 

2.3 .564 

10,606 

526,.392 

2,952 

13,261 

3i.5,‘Ml 

I.iva 

y lit 


17 


7,760 

5,690 

108 

7 ".960 


'257 

1.3,0.'.(. 

I’hilipnine Islands 

1,071 




5.289 

5.870 

2,0.50 

1.3.5 

15,000 

.30 

94 

10,40t 

('tuna 

11,10." 


77 

22 

103,37<. 

9,066 

7,880 

3,0.38 

29,577 

355 

902 

371,608 

Uiiiit.h settlement'' 
in AusiT.alU 

9,307 

175 

704 

399 

46,844 

336,90.3 

609,351 

93,175 

798,311 

21,268 

14,921 

258,097 

Ilriiish North Arne- 
rii an colonies 

52.651 

85 

1,220 

891 

1,56,197 

1,4.57,862 

4.32,10' 

304,283 

'5,639,164 

30,820 

22,650 

747,021 

Hntish West Indies 

4,62 1 

21 

189 

188 

20,956 

102,597 

79,.5.32 

5,084 

393.847 

2,.565 

3,-07 

78,.573 

Foreign VVcsl Indio-- 
l/nlied States ol 
America 

4,829 


6 

20 

21,599 

11,624 

1.36,991 

11,460 

283,0.S2 

2,.338 

2,243 

70,549 

146,292 

352 

1,329 

.3,561 

419,880 

220,171 

3,904,678 

472,121 

.32,155,281 

83,518 

51,176 

2,437,061 

Mexico - , - 

10,021 


8 


11,01.3 

8,25.5 

4,1)65 

26.3,710 

252 

1,182 

60,727 

( eniral America*' - 

1,627 


1.5 


.3,7.55 


.3,81f 

.320 

821,664 

462 

152 

23,2.32 

.New (}r,anada 

3,184 


100 


3,680 

494 

1,941 

1,845 

17,710 

125 

174 

20,271 

V'ene/uela 

3,412 




2,72.3 

3,578 

22,94 ( 

255 

.36,703 

.348 

140 

24,714 

lirn/il 

63,.555 

60 

510 

3,288 

60,508 

11,569 

206,91* 

.34,276 

1,101,421 

1,964 

5,14.3 

446.019 

(irunnay - 

9,1.50 


9.3 


7,327 

800 

.3,56{ 

16,7,50 

19.5,1.58 

100 

1.25,S 

69,67*2 

Huenos Ayres 

19|61J 


3 


12,487 


4,4*1' 

17,611 

210,.331 

1,305 

3,148 

141,614 

Chili 

24,034 


2.70- 

1,075 

26,.59.3 

16,214 

12,81.' 

98,964 

928,.583 
6.3.5,836 

7,136 

1,1.37 

244,816 

Peru 

.56,292 


632 

120 

28,616 

1,988 

2.111 

51,752 

1,0.37 

1,403 

28.5,036 

All other places 

3.394 

' ® 

2(. 

194 

6,787 

10,.329 

22,61.' 

6,.523 

41,5.50 

2,151 

3,156 

38,9.5v 

Total 

1,172 

11 .!».5.3 

20,861 2,0.31,9.3r»l 

t.-.6t.5<tl 

'•.705.965 

1,811,284 

.58.318,.528 

J‘)8,176 

1 188,571 

16>377..183 


* Wo Inadvertently underrated the value of the raw material In the former edition of this work. The 
mistake was pointed out by Mr. Youatt in his excellent work on sheep (p.226.), which embodies a great 
deal of most valuable information respecting the woollen manufacture. 
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II. Account of the Declared Value of the Woollen Manufactures, exclusive of Woollen and Worsted 
Yarn, exported from the U. Kingdom in the under-mentioned Years. 


1S20 

, £5.58fi,l38 

185.5 

jEC,84(),,511 

1 1850 

je8,.5S8.G90 

1825 

fi,l«5,64S 

4 1840 

.'>,">V7,8.5.-5 

1 18.51 

8,.37 7,18.5 

1830 

4,728.GGG ' 

1.815 

7,098,11,8 

1,8.52 

8,725,691 


III. Account of the Quantity and declared Value of the Woollen ahd Worsted Yarn exported in the 
under-mentioned Years since 1820. 


Ve.irs. 

Quantities. 

Dorl.iml 

Vrtluf. 

y«-ar8. 

Quantities. 

Ileclareil 

V'-iliie. 

Y eat-s. 

Quantities. 

Dec I tired 
Value. 

1820 

J.hi. 

£ 

810 

1855 

Lht. 

2,5 >7,.•'50 

£ 

.*09,091 

18.50 

Lhs. 

£ 

1,4.51,612 

1.82 i 

70,901 

14,467 

ISIO 

.5,7'J(.,G11 

452,9.57 

1K51 


1,184,544 

18.70 

1,108,027 

1 22j^L70 

1.815 


18 52 


i.i.-.tyto 


'I’lie coinpnrativoly slow increase in the value of the exports of woollen manufactures, 
as shown in tlie second of the above tables, strikingly contrasts with the rajiid increase 
in the exports of yarn down to 1850. as shown in the third table. Since then, however, 
or during the three years ending with 1852, the exports of both continued nearly sta¬ 
tionary. 

The different progress of the exports of manufactured goods and yarn depends, no 
doubt, on various causes ; but principally, vve believe, on the change, previously noticed, 
that has taken place in the character of our wool, which fits it much better than 
formeily for being made into worsted yarn, which is almost the only description of yarn 
that is exported. The operation of this change is evinced in a still more striking 
manner hy comparijig tlie export of cloth, properly so called, with that of stuffs, in the 
niulermcntioned years; — 

181fi. 182R. 1810. LSI?. 

Exports of cloth, pieces - - - Car,,3G8 384,r)08 2r),74G 101,(’>75 

Stulls, pieces - - - .oya.aos l,l38,5«rt 1,718.017 l,'.i7'J,4‘J2 

It is obvious that this continued and rapid fall on the otie hand, and continued and 
etjiially rapid increase on the other, must have been occasioned by the operation of some 
powerful and permanent cause ; and none such can be assigned other than the de¬ 
creasing suital)lencss of British wool for being made into cloth ; and its increasing 
suitableness for being made into worsted yarn and stuffs. We do not think that the 
duty on wool h:i(l, when it existed, much influence either one way or the other. 

Latterly the stuff trade has made great progress. This has been mainly occasioned 
by the change of fashion in this and other countries, by which stuffs made of a mixture 
of cotton ami worsted and cotton and silk have been largely substituted for clotlis and 
the home and foreign demand for them proportionally increased. In so far, indeed, a.s 
the extraordinary extension of tlie stuff trade depends on this change, it cannot, jierhaps, 
be regarded as resting on any very .solid foundation. But it is on the whole abun¬ 
dantly ohvu/us that the export trade in cloth has declined ; and that it is only in 
the stuff trade, and in the production of yarn, that wc have any very decided supe¬ 
riority over foreigners. For an account of the recent history of the woollen trade, 
sec the 2d vol. of BiscJioJf's History of the WonUni and iVorsUd J^lannfactures ; a useful 
work formed on the plan of Smith's Memoirs of Woof but neither so learned nor so able.) 

Shoddy Trade. — The greater number, perhaps, of our readers may never have heard 
of that branch of the woollen inuimfacturc called the shoddy trade., which has grown up 
of late years, and is now of very considerable value and importance. It is principally 
carried on at Dewsbury in Yorkshire, in the centre of the clothing district. Shoddy 
cloth is fabricated cither wholly or partly of old wool; and ijistcad of being neglected, 
or used only as manure, old woollen rags are now everywhere carefully collected, and 
conveyed to Dewsbury. Alter being subjected to various processes, they arc torn to 
pieces by the aid of powerful machinery, and reduced to their original .state of wool; 
and this wool, being respun, cither with or without an admixture of fresh wool, is again 
made into cloth 1 Formerly, shoddy cloth was used only for padding and .such like 
purposes; hut now, blankets, flushings, druggets, carpets and table covers, cloth for 
pilot and Petersham great coats, &c., are either wholly or partly made of shoddy. The 
clothing of the army, and the greater part of that of the navy, consists principall;f of the 
same material, whicli, in fact, is occasionally worn by everybody. Large quantities 
of shoddy cloth arc exported. Great improvements have been cflected of late years, not 
only in the fabric of the cloth, but also in the dyes: this is especially seen in the cloth 
for soldiers’ uniforms, which is no longer of a brick-dust colour, but makes a much 
nearer approach to scarlet. The beautiful woollen table covers are made wholly of 
shoddy, being printed by aquafortis from designs drawn in London and Manchester, 
and cut on holly and other blocks on the spot. The analogy between this manufacture 
and that of paper is so striking, that it must force jtself on the attention of every 
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one ; the vilest and most worthless materials being converted in both into the most 
beautiful and useful fabrics. Tlie shoddy trade is, in fact, one of the greatest triumphs 
of art and civilisation. Though of comparatively recent origin, it is rapidly extending 
itself. It is most active in summer, and is miicli more languid 4n winter.—(See 
Ceoff. Dint. art. Dewshury.') 

WRECK, in navigation, is usiially understood to mean any ship or goods driven 
ashore, or found floating at sea in a deserted or unmanageable condition. But in the 
legal sense of the word in England, ivreck must have come to land; when at sea, it 
is distinguished by the barbarous appellations of flotsam, jetsam, and lagan. — (See 
Flotsam. ) 

In nothing, perhaps, has the beneficial influence of the advance of society in civilisation 
been more apparent than in the regulations with respect to the persons and property of 
shipwrecked individuals. In most rude and uncivilised countries, their treatment has 
been cruel in the extreme. Amongst the early Greeks and Romans, strangers and 
enemies were regarded in the same point of view. — ( Hostis apnd a7itiquo8, peregrinua 
dicdxttur .— romp. Festiis ; see also Cicero de Offxc. lib. i. c. 12.) Where .such in- 
ho.s])itable sentiments prevailed, the conduct observed towards those that were shipwrecked 
could not be otherwi.se than barbarous; and in fact they were, in most instances, either 
put to death or sold as slaves. But as law and good order grew up, and commerce and 
navigation were extended, those who escaped from the perils of the sea were treated in 
a way less repugnant to the dictates of humanity : and at length the Roman law made 
it a capital oflence to destroy persons shipwrecked, or to prevent their saving the ship ; 
and the stealing even of a plank from a vessel shipwrecked or in distress, made the party 
liable to answer for ^he whole ship and cargo. — (Pnnd. 47. 9. 

During the gloomy period which followed the subversion of the Roman empire, and 
the establishment of the northern nations in the .southern parts of Europe, the ancient 
barbarous practices with respect to shipwreck were every where renewed. Those who 
survived were in most countries reduced to servitude ; and their goods were every where 
confiscated for the use of the lor<l on whose manor they had been thrown. — (Jiohei’tson's 
Charles K, i. note 29.) But nothing, perhaps, can so .strongly evince the prevalence 
and nature of the enormities, as the efforts th.at were made, as soon as governments 
began to acquire authority, for their suppression. The regulations as to shipwreck 
in the Laws of Oloron are, in this rc.spect, most remarkable. The 35th and 38th 
articles state, that “pilots, in order to ingratiate themselves with their lords, did, like 
faithless and treacherous villains, .sometimes willingly run the ship upon the rocks, &c .; ” 
for which offence they are held to be accursed and excommunicated, and punished as 
thieves and robbers. The fate of the lord is still more severe. “ lie is to be appre¬ 
hended, his goods conliscated and sold, and himself fastened to a post or stake in the 
midst of his own man.sion house, which being fired at the four corners, all shall be 
burned together ; the walls thereof be demolished ; the stones pulled down ; and the 
site converted into a market place, for the sale only of hogs and swine, to all posterity.” 
The 31.st article recitc.s, that when a vessel was lost by running on shore, and the 
mariners had landed, they often, instead of meeting with help, “ were attacked by 
pco])lc more barbarous, cruel, and inhuman, than ma<l dogs ; who, to gain their monies, 
apparel, and other goods, did sometimes murder and destroy these poor distressed sea¬ 
men. In this case, the lord of the country is to execute justice, by punishing them 
in their persons and their c.statcs; and is commanded to plunge them in the sea till 
they be half dead, and then to have them drawn forth out of the sea and stoned to 
death!” 

Such were the dreadful severities by which it was attempted to put a stop to the 
crimes against wliich they were directed. The violence of the remedy shows better than 
any thing else h iw inveterate the disease had become. 

But the fact that divines did not scruple to prostitute religious worship by praying 
that the adjacent coa.sts might be enriched with shipwrecks, affords, perhaps, the most 
striking proof of the barbarism of the times referred to. And incredible as it may 
seem, this practice was continued down to a comparatively recent epoch. “ Cependant 
il y a encore cn Allemagne des pays ou la coutume de conlisquer'^ les biens naufrages 
n’est point encore abolie. II y a memc des endroits ou les ministres predicatcurs ne 
font pas difficiilte de prier Dieu cn chaire qu’il se fasse bien des naufrages sur leurs 
cotes. Et ces prieres, Thomasius a entrepris serieusement de les justifier; mais 
par des raisons si singulieres, qu’elles ne valoient pas la peine que Barbeyrao a prise de 
les refiitcr.”— {Valin, Commentaire stir VOrdonnance de 1681, ii. 586. See also Pujflen^ 
dor/f, “ Droit de la Nature et des Gensj' par Barbegruc, ii. 706. ) 

'i’he law of England, like that of other modern countries, adjudged wrecks to belong 
to the king. But the rigour and inju.stice of this law was modified so early as the 
reign of Henry 1., when it was ruled, that if any person escaped alive out of ihe ship, 
It siiould be no wreck. And after various modifications, it was decided, in the reign 
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of Henry III., that if goods were cast on shore, having any marks by which tliey could 
be identified, they were to revert to the owners, if claimed any time within a year and 
a day. By the ^tatute 27 Edw. .‘5. c. 13., if a ship he lost and the goods come to 
land, they are to be delivered to tl»e merchants, paying only a reasonable reward or 
Salvage (which see^ to those who saved or preserved them. But these ancient sta¬ 
tutes, owing to the confusion and disorder of the times, were very ill enforced ; and the 
disgraceful practices previously alluded to continued to the middle of last century. A 
statute of Anne (12 Ann. st. 2. c. 18.), confirmed by the 4 Geo. 1. c. 12., in order to 
put a stop to the atrocities in question, orders all head officers and others of the towns 
near the sea, upon applic.ition made to them, to summon as many hands as are neces¬ 
sary, and send them to the relief of any ship in distress, on forfekurc of lOOZ, ; and in 
ease of any assistance given, salvage is to be assessed by 3 justices, and paid by the 
owners. Persons secreting any goods cast ashore arc to forfeit treble their value; and 
if they wilfully do any act by which the ship is lost or destroyed, they are guilty of 
felony without benefit of clergy. But even this statute seems not to have been 
sufficient to accomplish the end in view ; and in 1753, a new statute (26 Geo. 2. c. 19.) 
was enacted, the j)reamhle of which is as follows :—•* Whereas, notwithstanding the 
good and salutary laws now in being against plundering and destroying y^scls in dis¬ 
tress, and against taking away sliipwreckod, lost, or stranded goods, many mcked enor¬ 
mities have been committed, to the disgrace of the nation, and the grievous damage of 
merchants and mariners of our own and other countries, be it,” &c. : and it is tlieji 
enacted, that the preventing of the escape of any person endeavouring to save his life, 
or wounding him wdth intent to destroy him, or putting out false lights in order to 
bring any vessel into danger, shall he capital felony. By the same statute, the pilfering 
of any goods cast ashore is made petty larceny. 

We regret, however, to have to state that the plunder of shipwrecked property is still 
by no means uncommon on the British coasts. The committee on shipwrecks in 1843 
state, that “ there is on many parts of the coast a want of that moral principle which 
sliould incideate a just regard for the rights of such property. It is looked upon as a 
chance gift, which every one has a right to scramble for as he can, notwithstanding the 
laws which have been jiassed, from the earliest period, to prevent or punisli such depre¬ 
dations. Tlie plunder of shipwrecked property on the coasts has been carried on to an 
e normous extent, and this seems to have arisen from there having been no persons on 
the spot, when a wreck had taken place, to look after the property,” The committee 
state, that the establishment of the coast-guard has done much to repress these abuses. 
The latter, however, cannot legally interfere, except when the castaway articles are 
subject to customs duties; and the'committee suggest that all abandoned property 
should be vested in the government in trust for those to whom it may belong, as is done 
in France and Holland.— {Report of Committee of 1843, p. viii.) 

Since this report was published the law in regard to shipwreck and salvage has been 
consolidated and embodied in the act 9 & 10 Viet. c. 99. Wc have given an abstract 
of the principal clauses of this statute in the art. Salvage, to which we beg to refer the 
reader. 

Number of Shipwrecks. — The loss of property by shipwreck is very great. It ap¬ 
pears from an examination o£ Uoi/<rs List from 1793 to 1829, that the losses in the 
British mercantile navy only amounted, at an average of that period, to about 557 
vessels a year, of the aggregate burden of about 66,(X)0 tons, or to above l-40th part of 
its entire amount in ships and tonnage, 'i'he following account of the casualties of 
British shipping in 1829 is taken from Lloyd's List j — 

On Foreign Voyages — 157 wrecked ; 284 driven on shore, of which 224 are known 
to have been got off, and probably more; 21 foundered or sunk; 1 rim down; 35 
abandoned at sea, 8 of them afterwards carried into port; 12 condemned as unsea¬ 
worthy ; 6 upset; 1 of them righted ; 27 missing, one of them a packet, no doubt 
foundered. Coasters and Colliers — 109 wrecked; 297 driven on shore, of which 121 
known to have been got off, and probably more ; 67 foundered or sunk, 4 of*theni 
raised, 6 run down ; 13 abandoned, 5 of them afterw’ards carried in; 3 upset, 2 of them 
righted ; 16 missing, no doubt foundered. During the year, 4 steam vessels were 
wrecked ; 4 driven on shore, but got off; and 2 sunk. 

It seemed from the returns given in the lleport of the Commons’ Committee of 
1843, on Shipwrecks (Appen. p. 52.), tlm't these casualties were becoming less fre¬ 
quent. At all events, it appeared that at an average of the 3 years ending with 1835, 
610 ships were annually lost, and that notwithstanding the increase (if shipping in tlm 
interval, at an average of 1841 and 1842, the annual loss amounted to only 611 shipa ; 
the average burden of the lost ships being in both cases, as near as can he a.scertained, 
210 tons. Hence, if we estimate the value of the ships and cargoes at 20/. a ton, the 
loss of property in 1841 and 1842, from shipwreck only, will have been 2,566,200/. a 

4 Z 
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year 1 The loss of life is not exactly known, but it may be taken at from 1,000 to 
1,500 individuals a year. 

The increased employment of steam-ships, the multiplication ofligjj|its, and the im- 
j)roveineMt of harbours, all tend to diminish the number of casualties; and yet they con¬ 
tinue to be extremely numerous. In 185-, for example, when the mercantile navy of 
the U. Kiniidom (ex. the colonies) comprised 26’,146* sijips, there were 1,115 wrecks. 
Of the.se 533 were total losses, and 582 were partial but heavy losses, the ships being 
obliged to discharge : 33 of the former, and 24 of the latter, were occasioned by colli¬ 
sions. 'I’hc loss of lives was estimated at 920. 

'J'liGse heavy losses might he <liminished by building better and stronger ships. 
No doubt, hoAvever, tlie c.ircles.sness, ignorance, and incapacity of the ma.stcrs is the 
great source of loss ; and nothing, certainly, will do so much to obviate this as 
tile plan now adopted of making the obtaining of a certificate of fitness, after under¬ 
going an examination by a public board, indispensable to enable any individual to 
be a|)j)ointed to tlie command of a ship (^antd, p. 824.). 

During the last war with France, 32 ships of the line went to the bottom, besides 7 
fifty-gun ships, 85 frigates, and a vast number of smaller vessels. And the losses sus¬ 
tained by the navies of France, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sic. must have very greatly 
exceeded tliose of ours. Hence, as Mr. Dyell has observed, it is probable that a greater 
number of monuments of the skill and industry of man will, in the course of ages, be 
collected together in the bed of the ocean, than will he seen at one time on the surface 
of the continents.— {Frinci^les of Geologyy 2u. edit. vol. ii. p. 265.) 


Y. 

YARD, a long measure used in England, of 3 feet, or 36 inches. — (Sec Wzicuxs 
AND Measukks.) 

YARN ((Jer. Garn; Du. Garen} Fr. Fil; It. Filato; Sp. Hilo; Port. Fio; Rus. 
Prufi/iu), wool, cotton, ilax, See. spun into thread. We expoit very large quantities of 
yarn. See arts. Corrov, Ljnen, &c. 
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ZAFFER, OK. ZAFRE. After the sulphur, arsenic, and other volatile parts of cobalt 
have been expelled by calcination, the residuum is sold, mixed or unmixed with fine 
sand, under the above name. When the residuum is melted with siliceous earth and 
potash, it forms a kind of blue glass, known by tl)e name of smaltz — (see Smaltz), 

— of great importance in the arts. When smaltz is ground very fine, it receives in 
commerce the name of poteder blue. ZaflTer, like smaltz, is employed in the manufacture 
of earthenware and China, for painting the surface of the pieces a blue colour. It sidfeis 
no change from the most violent fire. It is also employed to tinge the crystal glasses, 
made in imitation of ojjaque and transparent precious stones, of a l)lue colour. It is 
almost wholly brought from Germany. In 1852 the imports of zafre amounted to 2,021 
cwt., the exports being only 5 cwt. A duty of D. a cwt. on its being imported was 
repealed in 1846. 

ZEA, INDIAN CORN, or MAIZE. See Maize. 

ZEDOARY (Ger. Zitlwcr; Fr. Zedoaire; It. Zedoaria; Sp. Cedoaria; Arab, 
Judwar; Hind. Nirbisi), the root of a plant wliich grows in Malabar, Ceylon, Cochiii- 
China, &c., of whicli there are 3 distinct species. It is brought home in pieces of various 
sizes, externally wrinkled, and of an ash colour, but internally of a brownish red. Tlmse 
roots wldeh are heavy and free from worms are to be chosen ; rejecting those which are 
decayed and broken. The odour of zedoary is fragrant, and somewhat like that of 
cain]>hor ; the taste biting, aromatic, and bitterish, with some degree of acrimony. It 
was fimnerly employed in medicine; but is scarcely ever used by modern practitioners. 

— (^Mdburns Orient Com.) 

ZINC, OR SPELTER (Ger. Zitih ; Fr. Zinc ; It. Zinco; Sp. Zinco, Cinck • Rus. 
Schpiauier; Lat. Zinenm)^ a metal of a brilliant wlnte colour, with a shade of blue, 
composed of a number of thin plates adhering together. When this metal is rubbed for 
.some time between the fingers, tlicy acquire a peculiar taste, and emit a very perceptible 
smell. It is rather soft; tinging the fingers, when rubbed upon them, with a black 
colour. 7’lie .specific gravity of melted zinc varies from 6*861 to 7*1, the lightest being 
esteemed the purest. When haminercd, it becomes as high as 7*1908. This metal 
forms, as it were, tlie limit between the brittle and the malleable metals. Its malleability 
is by no means to be compared with that ofcopper, lead, or tin ; yet it is not brittle, like 
antimony or arsenic. When struck with a hammer, it does not break, but yields, and 
becomes somewhat flatter; and by a cautious and equal pressure, it may be reduced to 
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pretty thin plates, which are supple and elastic, but cannot be folded without breaking. 
When heated to about 400“, it becomes so brittle that it may be reduced to powder 
in a mortar. 3,t possesses a certain degree of ductility, and may, with care, be drawn out 
into wire. Its tenacity is such, that a wire whose diameter is equal to^th of an inch is 
capable of supporting a weight of about 26 lbs. Zinc has never been found in a state 
of ])urity. The word zinc occurs for the first time in the writings of Paracelsus, who 
died in 1541 ; but the method of extracting it from its ores was not known till the 
early part of lust century. — ( Thomsons Chemistry.') The compounds of zinc and copper 
are of great importance.— (See JIrass.) 

Manufacture of Zinc, S(c. — The material used by the English manufacturer is blende, or black jack 
(sulphuret of zinc) ; it is commonly found with lead, and is procured of the best quality in Flintshire 
and tlie Isle of Man. Besides its employment in the manufacture of brass, belt metal, and other im¬ 
portant compounds, zinc has of late years been lormial into plates, and applied to many purposes for 
which lead was formerly used, such as the roofing «)f buildings, the manniactnre of water-spouts, dairy 
pans, &c. Foreign zinc, being less brittle, is better fitted for roiling than that of England. 

'J'he duties on spelter, which were formerly prohibitory, were reduced in 1832 to 2/. a ton on that 
formed into pl.ites, or cakes, and to 10.«. on what is crude. The duty on the latter, after being farther 
reduced in to Is. per ton, was repealed in 1845. In consequence of these reductions, considerable 

quantities are now imported, partly for home use, and partly for re-exportation to India and other coun- 
tnes. Foreign zinc is principally^made in Upper Silesia ; whence it is conveyed hy an internal naviga¬ 
tion to Dantzic, Stettin, and Hamburgh. Tne freight from the latter to Hull and l.ondon is nominal 
merely: the wool-ships being giad to lake it as ballast. Haiiiault, near Namur, has also some part of 
the spelter trade. A good deal of spelter is shipped from Hamburg, for Franco and America. 

Zinc is produced in tlic province of Yunan in t^hina; and previously to 1820, large quantities of it 
were exported from that empire to India, the Malay Archipelago, &c. But about that time the free 
traders began to conv<>y European spelter (princip.ally Geiman) to India ; and being, though less pure, 
<lccidedl v choapei than the Chinese article, it has entirely supplanted the latter in the Calcutta market. 
In 1H50 the exports of foreign spelter from this country lor India amounted to 3,012 tons ; in addition to 
w Inch considerable quantities were exported from Amsterdam, lloiterdam, &c. We subjoin an 

Account of the Zinc or Spelter imported and re-exported in 18.'32. 



Import#. 

Re-Exports. 


Imports. 

lU-Exports. 

Spelter, or zinc, crude, 
in r.lilt's • - ton# 

Spi Iter or line, rolled, 
liiit not otherwise 
mannt.u'lured - — 

15,093 1 1 14 

.3,412 5 2 11 

•>,915 IG 0 4 

.31 16 1 26 

Spelter or xinr, oxide, 
and white of - tons 

Spelter or zinc, in rods 
for bolts - - — 

787 19 2 « 

1 7 0 27 



Of 22.080 tons spelter imported in 1851, 12,188 were direct from Prussia, 7,995 from the Hanse-towns, 
and 2,603 from Belgium* 
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ADELAIDE, a city of S. Australia, cap. of the British colony of that name, about 

m. S. S. E. from its port, an inlet on the E. side of St. Vincent’s Gulph, lat. 34° 57' S., 
long. 138° 38' E, Though founded so recently as 18.34, and not well situated, this 
is a well-built, prosperous town. Some of the houses, and most part of the principal 
buildings, are of brick and stone. Pop. in 1846, 7,143; and in 1853, probably about 
a.s great. 

The river Torrens, on which Adelaide is built, loses itself in a marsh before reaching 
the sea, so that the city is about 7 m. distant from its port, an inlet of St. Vincent’s 
Gulph. This inland situation is a serious drawback on the trade of the city; and it 
would seem that a mistake was committed in not building it on, or much nearer to, the 
coast. This, we are aware, has been denied, though, as we think, upon very unsatis¬ 
factory grounds. There appears, indeed, to be but little doubt that in no very lengthened 
period most part of the commerce of the town will be transferred to the port; and that 
it will be preferred as a residence by all commercial people. In the rainy season the 
Torrens is mucli flooded, though it seldom overflows its banks, which are steep and 
lofty ; but in the dry season it has no current, its bed being then formed into a series 
of pools or tanks. 

Port Adelaide, 7 m. N. N. W. from the city, in a low and marshy situation, consists of 
a number of dwelling houses and warehouses, some of which are of stone, with wharves, 
partly belonging to government, and partly to the South Australian Company. Pop. 
in 1848 about 1,800. The inlet of the sea, forming the harbour, opposite the entrance 
to which a light vessel is moored, stretches from the gulph, from which it is separated 
by a narrow neck of land, for about 8 m. southward, surrounding Torrens Island. At 
its mouth is a sandy bar with 8 ft. water at ebb and 16 ft. at flood tide; this depth 
being considerably increased during S. and S. W. winds. Ships of 400 or 500 tons 
may, consequently, pass the bar in safety, and once over, there is depth enough for the 
largest ships to the liead of the harbour. {Dutton^ S. Auatralia^ p. 112.) Large vessels 
are, however, obliged to lie in mid-channel; but projects were recently on foot for 
improving the harbour, cither by carrying out piers into the deep water, or by esta¬ 
blishing a new port about 2 m. nearer to tha harbour’s mouth, where the water in-shore 
is deeper, and the situation atfords greater facilities for the accommodation of shipping. 
Port Adelaide has a custom-house; but vessels are exempted from all port charges iu 
this and in the other ports of the colony. A railway, planned to unite the city with the 
])()rt, will, most likely, be completed at an early date. 

'I’he trade of Adelaide is already extensive; and will continue to increa.se with the 
increase of the population and trade of the colony, of which it is the grand emporium. 
'J’hc mines of copper, lead, &c., discovered in its vicinity, are of the richest descrip¬ 
tion, and the ores furnished by them form at present the principal article of export. 
In 1852, the imports of copper into this country from S. Australia, principally from 
the Burra-Burra mine, amounted to 8,582 tons, worth above 600,000/. I The dis¬ 
covery of the gold fields, by attracting many of the labourers from the copper mines, 
gav6 a«crious check to the progress of the latter, though it is probable that it will 
be but temporary. Wool is also an important article; and the imports of it into 
England, which, In 1852, amounted to 3,922,318 lbs., have increased with the same 
extraordinary rapidity as those from the other parts of Australia. Among the items 
of import from this colony in 1852 were 1,358 lbs. quicksilver, and 2,267 cwt. bark. 
(See an/d, p. 352.) We subjoin the following statements with respect to the trade, 
shipping, &c., of Port Adelaide in the following years: 


1844 

1846 

1817 

1848 


Total ImportA. 

Total Exports. 

£118,919 6 11 

181,819 18 a 

S29/)99 12 9 

410.8X8 9 6 

884.838 19 0 

599I.&48 to 8 

£99.272 14 6 

118,459 4 T 

S1X.837 16 h 

850,048 tt 5 • 

i 8 - 
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lExporU the Produce of 
' South Australia. 

ImporU re-exported. 

Imiiorta comumed In 
the Colony, 

««2.if.8 l.T H 
l.Sl ,81)0 G 0 

287.OM 15 0 
27.'i,ll.'', 12 0 
4G5,S7S 10 0 
374,1.'>5 10 0 

412,921 13 10 

16,668 18 7 

2.'.,778 5 0 

76,133 0 2 

4106,993 13 1 

168,160 19 10 
.303,321 7 9 

335,692 9 4 


I84(? 

1847 

1848 
1819 


It would be to no purpose to give any later details in regard to the tr ade of this 
colony. The discovery of the gold fields in Victoria and N. S, Wales have had nearly 
the same influence here as in Van Diemen’s Land (which see). They occasioned an 
excessive emigration, and gave a sudden and severe shock to all sorts of industry. And 
though, no doubt, the colony will in the end recover from the contingency, and will most 
probably be improved by the circumstances in which it originated, some considerable 
time will have previously to elapse. 

ADEN, a seaport town of Southern Arabia, in the possession of the E, I. Com¬ 
pany, on the Indian Ocean, 118 m. E. from the Straits of Babelmandcb, lat. 12° 46' 
15" N., long. 45° KV 20" E. It stands on the E. side of a promontory, projecting S. 
into the ocean, called the Peninsula of Aden. This peninsula, which terminates in a 
lofty mountain, bearing a striking resemblance to the rock of Gibraltar, is con¬ 
nected with the main land by a low isthmus about 400 yards in breadth. On the 
N. and W. the town is overhung by steep and craggy rocks on which are the remains 
of old fortifications. The East or outward harbour of Aden, formerly (and apparently 
at a recent period) large and commodious, is now partly filled up with sand. But 
the harbour on the W. side of the town, between the promontory on which it stands 
and another parallel thereto, is a magnificent basin, capable of accommodating the 
largest fleets. It has a contracted entrance, which might easily be fortified, so as 
to make it inaccessible to a hostile squadron. From this harbour the approach to the 
town is over a low ridge of the mountain, the road being in parts cut through the rock. 

The site of this town, the best adapted for trade on the whole coast of Arabia, 
and the key of the lied Sea, has always made it a point of jjrimary importance in 
the direct trade between Europe and the East. It became at a very early period a cele- 
lirated emporium (tlie Arabup. emporium of Ptolemy). After the Romans obtained 
possession of Egypt, and IIipi>aius (a. i>. 50) had discovered the direct route to 
India, they destroyed Aden lest it should fall into hostile hands, and interfere with 
their monopoly of this lucrative traffic. *—( Commerce, §'c. of the Indian 

Oceania. .S27. 528.) It is not known when or by whom it was rebuilt; but frx)m 
the 11th till the 16th century, it was the great, or rather the exclusive entrepdt of 
Eastern commerce. The discovery of the passage by the Cape of Good Hojie was 
the first great blow to its importance. Simultaneously with the ajipearance of the 
Portuguese in India, the Turks, under Solyman the Magnificent, took possession 
of various Arabic ports, Aden among the number. They erected the fortifications, 
the ruins of which excite the admiration of every traveller, and which repelled the 
attacks of the famous Portuguese General, Albuquerque. From this date, however, 
Aden rapidly declined ; nor did the expulsion of the Turks, which took place about 
the miclille of last century, retard its downfall. Its ruin was more complete than 
could have been anticipated ; for its convenient liarbours and plentiful supply of water 
make it, apart from other considerations, a most desirable ])ort. 

When first occupied by the British it had not more than 100 houses, with a parcel 
of wretched huts, and from 3,000 to 4,0(X) inhabs. It had indeed the ruins of several 
cisterns and reservoirs cut in the solid rock, and of aqueducts for conveying water 
from the mountains of the interior, which fully testified its former greatness. But 
within the last half dozen years a vast change has taken place, and the ancient pro¬ 
sperity of Aden bids fair to be again restored. Hotels for the accommodation of 
the passengers by the steamers have been erected ; and the population of the vicinity, 
attracted by the security affTorded by the English flag, have flocked to the place, which 
has now (1853) from 25,000 to 30,000 inhabs. I l^me defensive works have already 
been constructed, and others projected, which, if completed, will make it, (which 
it should be,) the Gibraltar of the lied Sea. 

While its commanding position, excellent port, and abundant supply of water, 
make Aden an important station in the route from India to Europe by the Red Sea, it 
is no less favourably situated for becoming an entrepdt for the contiguous countries of 
Arabia and Africa, It owed its former consequence mainly to its natural advantages, 
and these it still retains. And it can hardly fail again to become an im{)ortant em¬ 
porium, and to be of the greatest utility to the surrounding continents. The climate 
though hot is not unliealthy. 

Tlie abundant supply of water, for which Aden is remarkable among Arabic towns, 
is drawn from the ravines and gulleys of the surrounding mountains; and from the 
land springs, which are abundant on the'sea-shorc. — (See Geographical Dictionary^ 
art. Aukn, and other authorities there quoted.) 
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BAN«:S.~ BANKING. 

^ An Account of tlie U,itn of Interest charged by the Rink of England, from 1694 to 1853. 


From A«p. H, 1091 to Aug. 30, KiOl on Foreign bUlj - f. in 

— Awg. 30, 11)94 — Jnn. lo, Ib't.'i — fl<>. - 

— Oct. 24, 1(194 —.'Jan. l(i, lOnS — Inland bill# - C 

— .Ian. l(i, l(i"5 — May. 19, 1695— KortMgn bills - H 

_ .Ian. 16, l(>y,'j — fto customrrs of the bank) do. -3 

— Jan. Ifi, 16'I6 - July 26, 1716 - Inland bills .41 

— May 19i 1695 — Feb, 2S, 1704 — I’oreign bills - 4 

_ Po. on Foreign bill", not jiay.'ible at tbe bank 5 

— Feb. kS, 1701 - June 22, 171(1 — Foreign bills -5 

— Juno i'i, 1710 — July 26, 171(> For. & fnUnd do. 4 

— July 26, 1716 _ April .40, 1719 - bills and notes - .0 

— Ayrll 30, 1719 _ Ort. 27, 1720 - bills - - .5 

— Out. 27, 1720 — Aug. 23, 1722 — do, - - 4 

— Aug. 23, 1722 — Oct. 1», 1742 — Inbsnd bills - .5 

— Do. do. F'oreign bills - 4 

— Oct. 1«, 1742 - Dec. 12, 1714 - do. - - .5 

— Dec. 12, 1744 —May 1, 1740 — do. (tjd. lorun) 4 

— Do. do. Inland bills - 6 

— May 1, 1746 - April .6, 1773 — Foreign do. - 3 

— May 1746 —June 20, Di22 — Hills .md notes 

(93 days to run) 4 

— .Tune 2f), 1822 —Dec. J3, 1823— do. .3 

— Dec. 13, ISWI - .luly 1827 — do. - 3 

— July "i, 1827 — July 21. I83(i — do. - 4 

— July 21, 1M6 - Sept. ■ 1, 18.30 — do- - 4J 

— Seiit. 1, 18.30 — July 13,18.38— do. -3 

— Feb. 1.3, 1838 _ M,iy 10,18.39— do. - 4 

— May 16, 18.39 Jane 20, 18,39 — do. - 3 

— June 20, 18.39 — Aug. J,IS.39- do. - .OJ 

— Aug. 1, 1839 —Jan. 23,1840— do. -0 

— Jan. 23, 1810 —Oct. 13, IS 10 — 65 day bills -3 


From (let. 1.3, 1810 to June' .3, 1841 on 95 day bills 

— June .3, 1811 — April 7, 1842 — do. 

— April 7, 1812 — Sept. 3,1844 - do. 

— Sept. 5, 1814 — Mar. 13, 1843 — bills 

— Do. — do. notes 

— Mai. 13, 181.3 — Oct. 10, 1815 — Mlniinuin rate 

— Oct. 16, 1.84.3 — Nor. 0, 1843 — do. 

— Nov. 0, 1813 — Aug. 17, 1840 — do, 

— Aug. 17, I8t6 — Jan. 14,1817— do. 

_ Jan, 14, 1.S17 — Jan. 21, 1847 — dp. - 

_ Jan. 21, 1847 — April 8, 1817 - do. 

April 8, 1817—Aug. 3,1817— do. 

— Aug. .3, 1817 — .Sept. 23, 1817 - do, 

— Sept. 23, 1817 — Oct. 2.3, 1817 — do. 

_ Oct. 2.3, 1817 — Nov. 22,1817— do. 

— Nov. 22, 1817 - Dec. 2, 1817 — do. 

— Dec, 2, 1847 — D6c. 23,11117— do. 

— Dec. 2.3, 1817 — Jan. 27, 1848 — do. 

— Jan.t 27, 1818 — .Tune 10,1818— do. 

— June 1.3, 1818 - Nov. 2, 1818 — do. 

— Nov. 2, 18 18— Nov. 22, 1849 — do. 

— Nov. 22, 1819 — Dec. 26,18.30 — do, 

— Dec. 2(,, 18.30 — J,in. 1,18.32— do. 

— Jan. 1, 18.32 — April 22, 1.S.32 — do. 

— April 22, 18,32 — Jan. 0, 18.33 — do, 

— Jan. 6, 18.33 — Jan, 20, 18,33 _ do. 

— Jan. 20, 1833 — .Tune 2, 1833 — do, -i 

_ June 2, 18.33 — Sept. ■ 1, 183,3 — do. • , 

— S*-pt. I, 18.33 — Sept. 16, lH.33 do. - ‘ 

_ Sept. 1.3, 18.3.3 — Sept. 29, 1833 — do. 

— Sept. 29, 18.33 — do. 


Bank of England and Countuy Bank.s. 

An Account of the Notes In circulation of the Bank of Engl.and, and of the other Banks of Issue In 
England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, specifying also the Bullion in the Bank of England. 


I (Ib.vrttred, 

Priv.atc j.Toint Stock Frivate.iitu! IT.ink of 
Hanks. ! Hanks. .loint Stock Ireland. 

Hanks. 


Dnilion in 
Total. the Bank of 
England. 


84 July, 1841 

18 September, I— 

13 Noremlier, *— 

8.1.inn.iry, 1842 
3 February, — 

3 March, - 

2 April, — 

30 April, — 

28 May, — 

23 .Tune, — 

23 July, — 

20 August — 

17 SeiitcmbOT — 

1.3 October — 

12 November, — 

10 December, — 

7 .lantiary, 1813 

4 February, — 

4 March, — 

1 April, — 

29 April, - 

<27 May, _ 

21 Juno, — 

22 July, — 

19 August, — 

29 .September, — 

I I October, _ 

11 November, — 

9 December, — 

6 January, 1811 

.3 February, — 

2 March, _ 

.10 MhtcIi, _ 

27 April, _ 

23 Axay, _ 

Ml June, _ 

20 July, — 

17 August, — 

14 SeptoniiH'r — 

12 October, — 

9 Novemlier, — 

7 December, — 

4.1nnu.try, 1843 
1 February, — 

1 Marcb, _ 
29 Al.ircli, — 
26 April, «> — 

21 May, — 

lOJulyV — 

16 August, — 

15 September, — 

II October, — 

8 November, — 

6 Decern biT, — 

.1 January, 184f 

31 January, — 

28 February, — , 

28 March, — . 
23 Ai ril, — . 

‘23 May, — 

20 June, _ . 

18 July — 

15 .Wignat — 

12 Septenilv'r, — 

10 October, _ 

7 .November, — 

.3 December, „ 
2.1anuaiv, IM; 

,3') .lanu.iry, _ 
2; Febiuary, — 


3.5,441,783 
51,049,437 
,36,102,38.3 
3.1,605,013 
31,739,421 
53,391,923 
3.3,014,677 
31,849,731 
34,366,629 
32,9't(>,873 
33,303,218 
33,463,920 
31,949,391 
.15.813,929 
36,916,680 
35,203,08.3 
31,049,163 
.36,983,0‘28 
35.831,521 
31.681,2.16 
36,0-12,86* 
3,3,113.164 
33,488,000 

34.. 343.791 
34,5.33,')(U> 
3.3,318,334 
34,928,884 
36,631,142 
.13,.331,1,3V 
35,774,2.39 

7.9,036,.33<) 
.18,612.587 
37,9.35,893 

39.. 385.1()4 
.19,2 7.3,,314 
37.728,726 
37.7.30,811 
.18,tX)I,12| 
.37,1,3.3,727 
.18,(176,4.3 t 
.19,870,597 
.18.817,340 
.17,9.10,317 
39,302.034 
38,689,652 
58,260,746 
40,118,761 
40,143,194 
5.8,911,605 
.19,.341,192 
39,783,a3'. 
,■9,052,647 
40,022,60.3 
42,629,235 

41. . 32 7,022 
.19,437,340 

40.660.25.3 

.39,214,3.37 

.18,502,07.3 

.39,949,610 

39,966,088 

38.618.19.3 
38,859,7.35 
.18,81,3,285 
38,746,263 
40,040,04 (j 
41,945,926 
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An Account of tl.c Notes In Circulation of the H.ink of England, etc.—confinucj. 


— 

Four Weeks ending 

England. T 

Scotland. 

- Ireland.' 1 

Total. 

Bullion in 
he Bank of 
England. 


Bank of 
England. 

Frivate 

Hanks. 

Toint Slock 

JltUiks. 

(Jiartered, 
’livate, and 
Join* Stock 
Bankb. 

Bank of 
Ireland. 

’rivatc and 
Joint Stuck 
Banks. 

S7 March, 1847 

SI April, — 

May, — 

lyJidy,’ — 

I t AuKtUft, — 

II September, — 

OOttOlKT, — 

6 November, — 

4 December, ■- 

1 Jamt.iry, 1818 

‘20 .Tanu.try, — 

‘2(i February, — 

2.5 March, — 

22 April, — 

211 M ay, — 

17 Jinie, — 

l.'i.Itily, — 

12 AiiKUSt. — 

0 September, — 

7 October, — 

4 Nove mber, — 

2 December, — 

50 December, — 

27 January, 1819 

21 Feliruary, — 

21 March, — 

21 April, — 

19 May. *- 

Ifi JUMt, — 

14 July, - 

11 Aufjust, — 

8 September, — 

(i October, —- 

5 November, — 

1 December, — 

29 Itocember, — 

2(» .Tamiiiry, 1850 

25 February, — 

2.1 March, — 

20 April, — 

18 Mav, — 

l5Jt'dy,’ — 

10 .August, — 

7 September, — 

5 October, — 

2 November, — 

,50 November, 

28 Deieinlier, — 

2.5Januaty, 1851 

2 2 Febiuary — 

22 Marcb, — 

19 April, — 

17 5Iay, — 

1 1 .June, - 

12.Inly. 

9 August, — 

ti September, — 

4 0< tobor, — 

1 November, — 

29 November, — 

27 December, _ 

21 January, 1852 

21 Feliruity, — 

20 Match, — 

17 April, — 

15.Mav, — 

12Jime, — 

III July, — 

7 August, — 

4 St|iteiiiber, — 

2 October, — 

.’jOOtlobor, — 

27 Not ember, — 

25 December, — 

22 J iiiuary, 1853 

12 Ki-brii try, — 

19 March, — 

10 .\pril, — 

14 .May, — 

11 June, — 

9 July, — 

fi .August, — 

3 September, —• 

1 Octolier, — 

29 Octobet, — 

2b November, — 

21 December. — 

20,087,000 
21,014,000 
20,146,000 
19.078,tX)0 
19,460,000 
19,607,0(X) 
18,918,000 
19,182,000 
21.152,0(8) 
18,783,065 
17,921,990 
19,141,920 
18.179,755 
17,603.075 
18,761,865 
18,095,40U 
17,577,195 
19,145,060 
19,821 ,000 
19,154,000 
18,511,000 
19,570,000 
18,702,000 
17,90'>,(KM) 
I9,292,IK)0 
19,505,000 
18,986,000 
19,697,000 
20,129,000 
19,312,(8)0 
19,398,000 
20,114,000 

1 9,520,000 
18,841,000 
19,960,000 
19,2 11,000 
19,010,000 
20.214,000 
20,452,000 
19,9.30,000 
20,918,000 
21,152,000 
20,101,000 
20,723,000 
21,887,(8)1 
20,91<),0(8) 
2'1,370,(8)0 
21,157,000 
20,188,(8)0 
19,7 57,('()(I 
20,805,000 
20,252,000 
19,908,000 
20,5.30,0(10 
20,0'0,000 
20,1,54,00(1 
20,591,000 
21,6.3),()()() 
21 ,()I8,(KJ() 

20.. 399,()()() 
2l,()08,0:)(l 
20,762,000 
l‘),8'l9,0()li 
21,185,000 
2t,675,()0(l 
21,511,000 
22,17 4,000 
22.966,00(1 
22,722,0(81 
23,390,00(1 
21,760,00(1 
21,157,00(1 
25„3»7,00(; 
2i,6S7,(5()( 
21,170,00( 
2.3,S93,0('( 
21,S18,0()t 
23,927,0(8 
23.206,00f 
21,092,O0( 
21,702,001 
24,27C,()0( 
21,54 9,(8 IC 
25,075,()0{ 
2 1,296,()0( 
2.3,772,00f 

24.. 557.00( 
2.3,225,()0( 

, 22,112.0(8 

4.. 541.515 
4,722,319 

4.613.. 562 

4.. 385.608 

4.. 3.39.07 7 
4,2.58,222 
4,179,178 
4,317.291 
4.273,903 
3,(f91,301 
3,528,197 
3,7 15,.5(8 

3.6.3.3.. 388 
5,601,089 
5,8.53,001 
5,«t6,675 
.3,6 2 8,.5(.3 
.3,,572,2 40 
3,521,61.3 
.3,482.809 
3,981.6.34 

3 91,8,606 
3,703,728 
.3,506,67 1 

3.651.797 

3.. 567..306 
.3,167.078 
.3,(.8C,399 
5,709,781 
.3,510,417 
3,179,978 
3,151,112 
3,327,883 

3.461.570 
3,821,(>6H 
.3,676,728 

5.. 527\2I6 
5,(..S5,29l 
3,597,124 
.3,516,614 
5,702,4().3 

5.7.36.797 

5.. 552.521 
5,526,708 

3.499.571 
3,412,011 

3.519.787 
.3,7HI,2t)9 
3,610,772 
3,1.50,811 
3,57.3,292 
3.473,938 
3,386,962 
.3,.590.340 

3.1.92.787 
.3,51.3,7 65 
.3,1.32,313 
3,3l7,r)(, 
3.219,27 5 
3,317.926 
.3,605,315 
3,199,6.56 
.3.370,976 
.3,191,416 

' .3.112,723 
i .3,397,4.32 
! .3,578,917 

1 .-.,(.12,189 

1 3,501,861 

1 3,113,191 
( 3,176,700 

1 3,406,59.3 

1 .3,550,658 
( 3,87.3,149 
) .3,780,028 
) 3,617,713 

1 3.771,.523 

1 3,7.39,869 
) 3,(.7 1.5.32 
) 3,863.293 
) .3,909.775 

) 3,75.8,260 
) 3,718,168 
) 3.712,.529 
) 3,618,291 
) 3,78.8,016 

) 4,069,.369 

) 3,967.2.30 

.3,247,531 

3.. 301.519 
3,252,0.58 
.3,088,327 
3,0.31.017 

2.990.9.30 
2,951,317 
3,107,292 
3,0.8.3,9.36 
2,576.686 
2,410,276 
2,531,885 
2.512,0.53 ■ 

2.572.. 329 
2,761,790 
2,782,856 
2,51)8,625 

2.. 521.999 
2,175,012 
2,471,710 
2,665,6.59 
2,85,3,7 58 
2,727,1).5 

2.. 567.7(81 
2,(.21,819 

2.. 591.13() 
2,590,875 

2.798.2.30 
•2,72)1,516 
'2,661,.300 
2,58(1,161 
•2,5.31,307 

2,1.57,5-26 
2,57(>,97.5 
2,78o,(>H3 
2,703,093 
2,(.Ol,l52 
2,6,80,1.57 
2,(>57,'I70 
2,686,798 
2,8.56,075 
‘2,896,(.(>7 
2,71.5,2 27 
2,718,479 

2.672.. 5‘2(> 
2,911,505 
2,715,171 
2,891,270 
2,789,078 
2,68.5,51.3 
2,7-'8.62t 
‘2,689,098 
2,(,.85,7.56 
‘2,8S(),11() 
2,95s, l(,0 
2,80.5,2.80 
2,731,0.36 
•2,6 5-2,6.39 
2.5(>'),9I8 
•2,681,781 
•2,8»>0,6‘27 
2,7,83,1 IS 
‘■^.(>78,391 
•2,7 1.3,351 
'2,72.3,808 

1! .7 3.3 ,(.88 
11.908,732 
•2,')56,n 1 
‘2,8 50,.555 
■2,807,07 3 
‘2,81.3,.581 
'^,761,4 12 
‘2,929,7 57 
',080,')0(J 
‘2,980,747 

‘2,91 1,201 

‘2,989.578 

‘2,970,827 

‘2,993,6.31 

.3,1.32,388 

.3.1.35,1.35 

3,011,149 

3,017.819 

2, <)93.9(1‘' 
■2,9S1.6‘29 

3, ()7.5,6‘29 
.3,162,929 
3,1‘20,861 

.3 ,.360,348 

3.. 39.5.524 
3,516,94 1 
3,617,314 
3,195,921 
3,1.55.651 

3.197.. 5‘25 
.3.5..<),976 
.3,606,71.8 
3.7.32,5.85 
.3,311,317 
.3,151,0‘22 
3,03l,3(i7 
2,9.51,9.37 
2,931,171 
3.1.52,319 
.3,1.37,587 
3,106,615 
3.035.903 
3,021,.31)7 
.3,1.36,516 

3.. 3'>6.2 73 
.3,570,126 
.3.‘27 6.826 
3,0.32,872 
•2,952,177 
•2.!)35,I‘20 
•2,907 ,‘J 15 
.3,129,1.S‘) 
3,3811.902 
.3,111.7 il 
.3,1)75.970 
.3,0.5.3,322 
.3,1.39,11 1 
3,281,709 
,3 ,.50.), 1.86 
3,212,118 
3,1 12,8.59 
3.051,1 (.3 
2,99.3,6*21 
3,01 ) ,.5‘26 
3,191,711 
.3,4 7 1,528 
3,‘2.3S,5‘20 
.3,1 7*2.6.56 
3,17.3,781 

.3,212,.595 
3,318.(.18 
.3.591,217 
,3,.54,5,(.19 
.3,‘25-2,lS5 
.3,l,3S,2‘21i 
3,0.3,3,2.35 
.3,082,116 
.->,‘251,171) 
3,174,171 
.3,‘''15,1 10 
.3,l5l,')Ht 
.3,1‘2.5,691 
.3,166,005 

5.313.1.3.3 
3,590,159 
.3,35(„97 1 
.3,‘28.3,.5()‘2 
3.178,8.59 
.3,081,769 
.3,1 11.970 

3.. 31)3,00‘2 
.3,580,.30*2 
.3..3.3.8,29 5 

3.. 307.750 

3.3.3 

.3,11.3.061 
3,6*20,689 
.3,90.3,882 
.3,761,061 
3,612,710 

3.. 529.<)8.5 
3,4 1.3,894 
3,492,622 

3.687.. 329 
4,02(1,‘2*2.5 
3,761,610 
3,7 16,294 
3.728.890 
3,SI3,2'26 
3,987,68!» 
4,286,186 

3,857,800 

3.805.. 5'25 
,3,62.3,525 

3.. 32 7.4 00 
.3,'23‘2,175 

3.107.100 
3,026,5.50 

3,152,‘200 

3.274.3.50 

3.175.100 
3,08.8,700 
3,((9S,4‘2.5 
3,069,500 
‘2,*J9(),87.5 
2,088, too 

■2.971,825 

2.. 8(i.3,S(XJ 
•2,766,1‘25 
2,6.39,0(H) 
‘2,58.3,8-25 

2.679.5.50 
2,‘)07,9‘25 
•2,851,7.50 
2,7.50,175 

2.717.5 2.5 

2.673.. 37.5 

2.598.6.50 
‘2,(,01,1.50 
‘2,t,l().5(«) 
•2.181,77.5 
‘2,lli),.57.5 
•2,310,850 
‘2,3ns,575 
2 ,i‘ 27,7>() 
‘2,*i78,()7.5 
2,6.5(,,2'2.5 
•2,626,100 
2,690,81(0 
2,679,375 

2.601.. 500 
2,626,1*25 
2/,63,4.50 
■2,5.30,1‘2.5 
‘2,5()1,(i 75 
‘2,111,12 5 
‘2,4.38,700 
‘2,5t6,'27.5 
2,710,6t)0 
‘2,(.9.8,2.50 
'2,617.f)00 
•2,616,1.50 
•2,628.000 

2.574.27.5 
•2..51,1,62.5 
‘2,(,()1.‘2‘2.5 
‘2.160,91)0 
‘2,.3f, 1,5,50 
•2 ,,306,000 
•2,*252,350 
‘2.316,67.5 
•2,51'2,5'25 

2.5 10,.300 
2.170,225 
2,181 Jj.50 

2.17.3.. 550 
‘2.128,700 
2.151,'2.50 

2.. 565.100 
2,510,625 
‘2,190,0.5)) 
‘2,50I,i)00 

2.505.87.5 
•2,607,9.50 
2,8-0.900 
•2,813,()(H> 
2,8.57,675 

2.. 5<)6,lO0 
‘2,HM).H75 
‘2,801.800 
•2,822,100 
2,868,725 

2.771.6.50 

2.721.9.50 
2,708,025 
■2,693 .'2 50 
•2.763,77.5 
.3,0,31,1‘2.5 
.3,0,54,62.5 
.3.09,5.900 

2,846,936 

‘2,717,709 

2,395,064 

2,137,5.51 

2,0‘21,90.3 
1,990,145 
‘2,0-21,760 
2,‘203,113 
2,211,9(;4 
2,117,341 
2,107,416 
2,1.35,491 

2,1 50,580 
2,11G,5‘2U 
2,020,633 
1,868,847 
1,797,516 
1,712,799 

1.674.. 301 
l,6s3..307 

1.821.. 871 
2,1 18,792 
2,1 17,300 
2,027,158 
1,957,‘214 
1,886,705 
1,803,100 
1,7-2,671 

1,677,3HS 

1.. 56 1,700 
1,193,007 
1,19'2,‘2‘22 

1.. 50‘2,S70 

1,706,178 
‘2,008,188 
2,017,906 
2,008,10.3 
1,979,021 

1.956,366 
1,888,821 

1.862.. 360 
1,80 5,385 
1,71 1,(<86 

1.613.1 1 1 
1,6.37,1.30 
1,715,279 
1,918,181 

2,‘2.5.3,706 
2,245.120 
2,209,359 
2,1.3 (>,.501 

2.1 13,051 
•2,()11>,637 

1, <)99,7.52 
1,921,7 18 
1,808,1)18 

1,691,72 1 
1,672,43.5 
1,719,907 
1,899,230 

2, •200,361 
'2,.3))S,I06 
2,2.5(5,5 12 
2.195,806 
2,180.606 
2,1.33,791 
2.101,608 
2,051,009 
2,0l8„36t 
1,916,123 

1.89.5,4 55 
2,002,826 
2,267,7.56 
‘2,715,572 
2,780,152 
2,827,766 
2,793,551 
2,800,563 
‘2,715,7 14 
2,693,532 
2,(,59,824 
2,591,518 
2,148,678 
2,419,190 
2,5.37,137 
2,7 17,210 
3,2.35,627 
3,324,59.5 
3.35 7.3‘27 

37,941,158 

38,951,926 

37.517,153 

.33,664,200 

33.. 586.39.3 
.35,409,018 
.34 ,.597,.360 
3.5,522,175 
37,(>35,«71 
34,106,381 
32,400,896 
.33,807.‘2I3 
32,579,613 
.31,8.35,825 
.3.3,322,860 
.3*2,717,922 
31,703,616 
3‘2,8‘27,868 
.33,166,8.32 

32.. 376.958 
32,501,2.30 
31,67.5 ,.351 
3.3,672,069 
.32,031,8.33 
.3.3,273,227 
3.3,175.1.99 
32,380,8'23 
.3.3.166,.36 5 
.3.3,976,371 
.32,941,091 
.3*2,188,115 
.3.3,.3115.461 
3.M70,176 
.32,152,887 
31,530,323 
3.3,798,1.36 
.33,015,319 
3»,.392,l.31 
31,377,298 
33,62,3.38- 
31,979,8 19 
.35,4 19,010 
.31,112,387 

31.. 351..526 
.3 5,310,00,8 
31,300,27'l 
3I,318,()1'2 
.36,l-lS,4f,' 
.3,5,|2,5,7()7 
.34,095,9(12 
3 5,1 l‘2,05‘2 
.31,291,31.3 
.33,631,865 
,34,617,513 
. 35 , 070,390 
.34,216,131 
31,029,09.3 
31,767,5.51 
.33,90 5,1 11 
3,3,783,6 17 
.->6,100,261 
35,18.3,969 
,31,0,32,108 
,35,686,7*25 
3 5,(>7I,51(, 
,3 5, 111.,.3 83 
.36.326,47- 
37,183,714 
.37,>86,TIC 
.37..38»,V3‘. 
38,7.51,181 
.38.170.93-I 
38,116,18V 
40,808,511 
40,757,80' 
39,901,41! 
I0,‘)l 1,161 
,3'J,8 JO, 1 1! 
,38,83.5,60: 

10 , 095 . 9 . 3 ; 
40,') 12,781 
40,461,801 
40,020,25. 
10,68 4,911 
39,888,‘20 
.39,98'J,85 
42,014,03 
40.978,80 
39..5G7.H5 

11 ,,322,000 
9,661,000 
9,686,000 
10,319,000 
10,252,000 
9,4 10,01 10 
9,06,3,000 
8,6.59,000 
8,478,000 
IIJJ.32,599 
12,404,250 
1.3„390,.314 
14,760,815 
15.316,794 
13,‘2 28,.341 
1.3^379,219 

1 1,169,427 
14,26.3,176 
; 3,61 5,000 

1.3.. 51.3,(X)0 
1.3,696,000 

I. 3,276,000 

II, 001,()(X) 
14,817,01X) 
15,015,000 
15.269,000 
15.270,01)0 
14,S'2‘2,000 

14.. 3 . 30.000 

14,610,1)00 

15,013,000 

1 1,583,1)110 
M, 7 .50 ,000 
15,087,000 
15,214,000 
16.|SS,()!iO 

16, ')fi5,0')O 
16,8.58,0011 
16,968,000 

17, ‘203 .000 
16,851.01)0 
D.,i,l)l,0(Hi 
16,812,00(1 
16,909,00'■ 
16,S4 1,000 
16,797,000 
16,691,000 
1 i>,(I80,()( )0 
I6,12.5,(X)0 

I. 5,521,000 
1 1,607,000 

II, 381,900 

I 14,r22,()(JO 

13,771,000 
1.3,293,1)00 
13,7.59,000 
14,187,000 

1.3.. 882.000 

14,2t(l.()00 

1 1,781,01)0 
15,156.(K50 
15,777,000 
17,013.000 
17,68.3,001 
18,510,110( 
1<>,517,001 

19,554,00( 
20,(i()1>.OOl 
) 20,8.35,1)1)1 
' ‘2l,y77,(JOi 
. ‘21,809,001 
1 2l,S91,00( 
1 21,782,001 
' 21.4 47,001 
) 21,300,001 
) 21,.308,001 
r 19,712,00' 
) lS,615.(X)i 
1 l8,806.tX)' 

5 19,037,00' 

4 18,338,'JO 
i 18,1,57.00 

5 18,5.3(),(X' 

0 17,7.57.00 
0 16.986,(X) 

(, 15,S3‘J,0() 

'll 1.5,313,00 
(.1 1.5,6)1,00 
2 I 1.5, 1'2I,0(: 
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ImuK Dbpabtmunt. 

<4overnnnent del'* * * " 

flther securlliei. * 

(lold coin and bullion - 

Silver bullion - ■ * 


jEI 1,015,100 
V,084.9m) 
15,180,080 


i’ublic Deposits flnfludinw Exchequer, Sav- 
An(;p« llHnlt,s, Commi-hicn-'vs of National 
"iebt, and Dividend Accounts) • 


_5 th Jan nxry, 


Dankinu DawAllTMItNT. , ,tr , 

Goremment securities (Including Dead Weight 
Annuity) - - ■ * 

Other sccui iilcs - - - 

Notes - ' 

11,400,955 I Gold and silver com 
11,041.049 
l,17'/,ti8* 


£1.5,044,550 

17.570,1^5 

8 ,l 0 V,liV 0 

67ii,819 




1438 BANKS OF GERMANY. — BANKRUPTCY. 


BANKS OF GERMANY. — WeborroAv from Huni's \d\vioh\cCoinTnercial Maga¬ 
zine the following statements with respect to the German banks: — • 

Banks (}f Gn-man ;/—The Hank Royal of Prussia was founded at Berlin in 1765, upon the model of 
that of Hamburg. So it existed utitil 1845, when it was.re-organised under a new charter, by which 
more extension was given to Us operations. In acct)rdance with this new constitution, which has b<-en 
in force since the 1st .lanuary last, the issue of notes has been carried to fifteen millious of thalers (the 
tbalet equal to 2s. 10|d. sterling). In 1850 this issue is to be raised to twenty-one millions of tlialers. 
Tiia capital of the bank is always to be, in proportion with the notes in circulation, two-sixths in silver, 
three-sixtlis in bills discounted, ami the rest in loans on securities. The bank notes are from twenty- 
five to fifty thalers each. The share of the government in the bank amounts, at most, to 500,000 thaleis. 
The shareholders are entitled to an annual interest of 3i per cent, lyion the capital, and, after deduction 
of the sum set apart for the reserve or rest, which is not to oxceed 30 per cent, of the capital, one moiety 
of the aurpltis profits Is apportioned to them in addition, and the other goes to the treasury. The hank 
has branches in a great number of cities, as Breslau, Kdnigsberg, Dantzic, .Stettin, Magdeburg, 
Munster, Cologne, Memcl, Posen, Stolpe, Elberfeld, Treves, Aix-la-Cliapelle, Dusscldorf, Cohlemz, 
Minden, Erfurt, Frunkfort-sur-Oder, StraUund, Kostin, Lieguitz, aud Oppelo, and thus forms a vast 
network of financial operations througli all the kingdom. 

The private bank of the noblesse nt Pomerania was founded at Stettin, in 1824, by an association of 
noble proprietors, with a capital of 1,000,000 th.alers. After the crisis of 1830, this capital was carried 
to 1,534,500 thalers. The operations of tliis bunk embrace discount, loans ujicn lodgments of merchan¬ 
dise, loans upon public and private securities, current accounts, and deposits w'ith interest. Formerly, 
it issued promissory notes to bearer; but this privilege wa.s withdrawn from it in 1835. There is a 
circulation of about ninety millions of thalers of mortgage notes in Prussia (these are, io fact, for one 
hundred and five millions). They have been issued, at diflerent peiiods, l)y associations of proprietary 
nobles in various parts of the kingdom, aud carry Interest at 3^ per cent. 

The National Bank of Vienna was fout.ded in 1815, to re-establish order in the finances of Ausfri.a, 
and more particularly for the rc-purchase or the conversion of the paper money in circulation, the 
value of which was become almost nominal. The different creations of shares have raised its capital to 
about 8'J,000 000 flarin.s. This capital is divided into .50,0*21 shares of 1500 florins each. The .actual 
ojierations of the bank are discount ; tlic issue of bank notes, a privilege wlilch it enjoys exelnsively 
tliroughnut the Austrian empire,; loans upon deposits, .and negotiations of loans. Tlie bank p.iys an 
annual interest of 6 per cent, upon the primitive eapitd, and a dividend, after deduction of the re.serve 
fund. Its privilege, or eh.arter, extends to the year 1866. It has branches at Prague, Briinn, Troppaii, 
Ogen, Tomeswar, Kashan, Lemberg, 'rrieste, lunspruek, G(»ritz, Linz, and Hermstadt. 

The Bank of Extraordinary Credit of Vienna was constiuited in 1846 by imperial decree, and has for 
its object to devote a part of the sums destined for the redemption of the national debt, to the piircluisc 
of certain shares in railway and otlier enterprises, in order to sustain useful undertakings, and com¬ 
municate a greater impulse to thoin. 

Tlie Loan and Exchange Bank of Bavaria w.a.s founded at Munich, in Ifi.Vj, by shares, under flm 
surveillance and control of the government. It is privileged for nbicty-niiie years, 'i’he original 
capital was fO, COO, 000 florin.s, with liberty of incre.ase to 20,000,000 In 1S4G, there was a new emission 
of shares of 500 florins. Tlie net profits are divided as follows:—Three per cent, as dividend to tiie 
fharclioiders, and, oPttra surplus, three-fourths as extra dividend, .and the remaining fourth carried to 
tlic reserve, until it shall rcfich to one-tenth of tlie lapital. Three-lifths of the capital are employed in 
loans on mortgage. The other operations afe discounts, loans on secuiities and ingots ; the issue of 
h.mk notes, whose amount is limited to four-tenths of the capital, and tin ec-fourths of it to bo covered 
by a value of double the sum In mortg.ige credits, or in silver. The hank has a branch at Augsburg. 

Tlic Royal Bank of Bavaria, first establislied at Ansb.ach, and now at Nuremberg, is one of the oldest 
establishments of the kind. Its operations are discount.'*, deposits, loans upon personal and otlier secu¬ 
rities. The government is entitled to half the profits. It has branches .it An^bach and Bamberg. 

The Royal Bank ol the Court of Wurteinberg, founded in 1802 at Stutg.irdt, limits its operations to 
discounts and loans. 

The Bank of Leipsic was founded in 1839, under the au.spices of the government, with a capital of 
l,5f 0,00n thalers, divided into shares of 2')0 thalers, receiving 3 per cent, interest. Its opertalions .me 
dejiosits, lo.an.s, and discounts. It has the right of issuing notes ol 20 and 100 thalers each, of wliich llie 
two-thirds should he guaranteed by values to the amount in specie or ingots. . 

Tliere exists, be.sides, at Dresden, a loan bank, which makes advances to land proprietors and farmers 
for the payment of taxes, tithes, &c. Loipsic has also an institution of this kind under the nanrie of 
“ Union of Credit for the hereditary hands of the Saxon nobility,” 

It was In agitation, in 1816, to found .at Dess.au .a great central establishment, to an.swer the purpose 
of a vast banking system for the norlli of Cermanv. It was proposed to endow it with an accumuhdiou 
ofcn^iitals to the extei t of from .50,000,000 to 100,( 00,000 thalers. But tliis gigantic project has resolved 
itsell into a priv.itc enterprise, established, in the beginning of 1M17, under the titli* of the Provisional 
Bank of Aiifialt-Dessau, witli a capital of 2,.500,000 thalers, divided in shares of 200 th.alers. Tliis 
establishment issues notes of 1, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1000 thalers e.ach. One-fourth the value of the 
bank notes in circulation should be covered by an equivalent sum in .specie. 

The Bank of Hamburg was foun<led in 1619. The minimum deposit of a member desiring to open 
an account, is 100 marcs banco in liar silver, or in a bill, for the same sum, of one of the members of 
the bank, which is then transferred from the account of the latter to that of the former. Transfers 
c.innDt take place for a less sum than 100 marcs, except some days before Christmas, or in tVm middle 
of July. Until now, for e.arh marc of line silver of Cologne, the depositor was accredited with 27| 
marcs banco ; wliile, in withdrawing his money for a slinil.ar sum, he was debited with 27$ marcs banco, 
so that the simple usage of the operation brought a cost of 9-20 percent. A new regulation, whicli is 
to come into force on the 15th of August next, nniiorts that the marc of fine silver of Cologne shall be 
credited 27f marcs banco, and debited at a similar rate after deduction of 1 per mllle. Independently of 
this sort of business, the b.ank lends upon Sp.anisiiand American dollars, and sometimes also oxi copper. 
These are its only operations. 

The association of the new loan, establi.shed equ.allyat Hamburg in 1839, j)Os.sesse8 a capit.al of 100,000 
inarcS banco, and does business prohibited to the bank, principally loans on securities, imblic funds, &c. 

BANKRUPTCIES.— Account of the number of bankruptcies gazetted in each 
year from 1843 to 1852 inclusive : — 
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BELGIUM_The following table came too late to hand to be inserted in its 

proper place, under the art. Antwerp. 

An Account of the Kxport* of British and Irish Produce and Manufacture from the U. Kingdom to 
Belgium, in 1851 and 1852 respectively j showing the Quantities and Declared Values of the principal 
Articles comprised in such Exports. 


Alk.Ui soda . - - 

Apparol, slops and halHjrdnsht'ry 
Brass and copper manufhetureH 
t'om wheat _ , . 

Cotton nianxifactures, entered by Ihe yard 
Hosiery, lace, and small ware's 
Cotton yarn ... 

Karihenw;tr« ... 

Hardware, and Cutlery 
Iron and sleel. wrought and mi wrought - 
I.men manufactures, enlercd’hy the yard 
^ Thread, tap<ts, and small w.ires 

Mac hi’ncry, inclnding steam engines 
Famiers’ colon ra . . - 

Silk manuthi-tnri^ ... 
Wool, sheep and lamhs 

Woollen manufactures, entered by the piece 
entered by the yard 
Hosiery and small wares 
Woollen yarn ... 
All other articles - - - 


HKLGIUM (Treaty of Commerce with). 

Treaty of Co}nmerce and Navigation between Her Britannic Majesty and the King of the Belgians, 
{Signed at London^ October 27. 1852. ) 


Art. 1. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce between all the dominions of the two high coii- 
iracnng riaities ; ami tlie subjects of each of them shall, throughout the whole extent of the territories 
of the other, enjoy the same rights, privileges, liberties, favours, immunities, and exemption.s, in matters 
of commerce, which are or may be enjoyed by native subjects. 

2. In regard to the duties dejicnding on the nation<ility of vos.'sels, it is agreed, that goods of every 
kind, without distinction as to origin, imported into Belgium directly from the United Kingdom of Great 
iiritaiii and Irel.md, its colonics and posses.sioos, under the Hrilish flag, .sliall enjoy the same exemp- 
tioi s, rep.iyinents, bounties, or otlier favours, as if iinpoited under the Belgian flag, and shall not pay 
respectively any other duties, nor be subject to any other formalities, than if imported under the Belgian 
flag ; except in the case which is provided for in At tide 5. hereinafter, 

3. In regard to the duties depending upon the pl.ace from whence vessels have come, it is agreed that 
goods of every kind, without distinction as to oi igin, imported into Belgium directly from tlie United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, its colonies and possessions, under the British flag, shall be 
admitted at the same rate of duty as if imported under the Belgian flag from the place or in the manner 
most privileged under the General Tariff of Belgium ; except in regard to the goods and in tlic cases 
sppcilicd in Article 5. hereinafter. 

It is understood that the goods to which the present and the preceding Article apply, must have been 
actually laden in tlie ports of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of its colonies and 
posses-sioiis. 

4. (iooiis of every kind, without distincti'-n as to origin, imported into Belgium from elsewhere than 
tlie United Kingdom oi Great Britain and Ireland, its colonies and possessions, under the British flag, 
shall enjoy the same exemptions, bounties, or other favours, as if imported under the Belgian flag, and 
shall not be subject to any other formalities, nor pay any other iluties, than if imported under the 
Belgian (1 g ; except in regard to the goods and in tne cases specifii-d in Article 5. hereinatter. 

5. The stipulations of the three preceding Articles shall not be applicable to the goods and in the 
case-j l-eroinafter specified, (that is to say );— 

1. So far as relates to tlie stipulations of Articles 3. .and 4., 

In regard to uriiiturc-woods and dye-woods, rice, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cofjtoii, only when the 
importation sh.ill take place under the Belgian flag directly from a tiansatl.mtic counlry. 

And as legards fruits, olive oil, raw sulphur, only when the importation shall take place under the 
Belgian flag directly from the place of production. 

2. So far as relates to the stipulations of Articles 2, 3, and 4, 

In reg.ard to salt. 

But, with regard to salt, His iMajesty the King of the Belgians engages, 

1st. To reduce Immediately by two-thirds the duty actually levied on raw salt imported from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, under the British Hag. 

2nd. To assimilate spring salt imported fiom the United Kingdom of Great Britain and .Ireland 
into Belgium to raw salt, as reg.rrds duty of customs, duty of excise, exemtuiou from excise in 
case it is destined for manufactories and warehousing. In order to enjoy this advantage spring- 
salt must be accompanieii by a certificate delivered by a Belgian consular agent, p/oving its 
origin from an English mineral spring. 

3rd. To take off’the prohibition which applies to the transit through the Belgi.in territory of salt 
imported under the British or the Belgian flag. 

6. Goods imported from a transatlantic country, under the British flag, shall pay < ne same duties, 
whether they snail have been laden in a transatlantic warehousing port, or in the tran.satlantic country of 
production. 

7. The repayment, by Belgium, of the duty levied by the government of the Ne.therland.s on the navi¬ 
gation of the Scheldt, under the 3rd paragraph of Article 9. of the treaty of tlie 19th April, 1839, is 
guaraViteed to British vessels. 

8 . Goods of every kind, the importation of'which into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, its colonies and possessions, is or shall be k'gally permitted in British vessels, may 
likewise be imported in Belgian vesseki, witlioiu being subject to any other or higher duties, of what¬ 
ever denomination, than II such goods were imported in national vessels. 

9. In all that regards exportations, without distinction as to pl’ace from whence arriving or as to des¬ 
tination, and in all that regards the bounties, lactlities, and drawbacks which the legislation of the two 
countries has established, or may hereafter establish, the two high contracting parties reciprocally insure 

each other national treatment. 
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10. Articles of every kind arriving from Great Britain, or forwarded to that country, and crossing Bel- 
piuvn by the railroads of the State, shall be exempt from all transit duty : and the prohibition, which in 
Belgium still applies to the transit of some of those articles, is removed. 

The only excqjtions to this general rule are in regard to gunpowder and iron ; and in regard to the 
transmission to France of linen thread and tissues, and of coal. 

It is understood that the senders will have to conform, generally, and without distinction of nationality, 
to the regulations which ate or may bo prescribed by the Belgian administration for the prevention of 
fraud upon the excise. 

Belgian commerce shall enjoy In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with regard to 
transit, the treatment of the most favoured nation. 

11. It is expressly understood, that the preceding Articles arc not nppllcahle to the coasting trade, 
which each contracting party reserves to itself, and will regulate according to its own laws. 

Neither arc they applicable to the exemptions from duty, nor to the bounties whicn may bo granted in 
the dominions of the high contracting parties to nati nal fishery, carried on according to the regulations 
of each country. With this excejition, the two flags shall be assimilated iu regard to the importation of 
flsh of nil kinds. 

12. No duties of tonnage, harbour, light-lionse, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corresponding 
duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, levied for the profit or in the name of the 
government, public fuiiotioiiaries, cornnnint's, corporations, or establishments of whatev^ kind, shall he 
imposed in the ports of either country, upon the vessels of tlie other country, from whatever port or 
place arriving, which shall not bo equally imposed in the like cases on national vesseds. 

13. All vessels which according to the laws of Great Britain are to be doomed British vessels, and all 
vessels which according to the laws o( Belgium are to be deemed Belgian vessels, shall, for the purposes 
of this treaty, be deemed British vessels and Belgian vessels respectively, 

14. In all that regards the stationing, the loailing, and unloading of vessels in the ports, basins, docks, 
roadsteads, harbours, or rivers of tlie tw o cmmtnev, no privilege shall bo granted to national vessels, 
which shall not be equally granted to vessels of the other country ; the int<-nii()ii of the contracting 
parties being, that in this respect, also, the respective vessels shall be treated on the footing of peifeet 
nriprocity. 

I'i. Tlio vessels of each of the two countries shall beat liberty cither to discharge the whole of their 
cargo at one of the ports of the dominions of the othi'r contracting party, or to discharge jiart of their 
cargo at one port, and then to proceed with the remainder to other ports of the said dominions, accoid* 
ing as the captain, proprietor, or other person duly authorised to act in the port as agent for the vessel 
and cargo shall consider advisable. 

16. If miy vessel of war or merchant vessel of cither of the two countries should bn wrecked iiiioii the 
coasts of the other, such vessel, or any parts thereof, and all furniture and appiirtctiancojj belonging 
thereunto, as well as all goods and merchandise which shall he saved theielrom, or the proceeds fhci eof, 
if sold, shall be faithfully restored to the propiictors or to their agents, on being claimed by them In 
case there should he no such proprietors or agents upon the spot, the .said articles and good.i. or tho 
proceeds thereof, as well as all the pap(>rs fouutl on board of any siub vessel, shall be delivered to tho 
British or Belgian consul jn wliosc liistrict the ivreck shall h.ive taken place; anti such consul, pro¬ 
prietors, or agents, sliall not be calletl upon to pay any ebargt* but the expenses incurred in tho picMT- 
vation of the property, and (he rate of salvage wh*ich wt'ub) be etpially p.iyahle in the like ease of a wreck 
of a national vessel. The poods and nierchaiidise saved from tlie wreck sliall not bo subject to the 
estahllslied duties, unless cleared for consumption. 

17. Kach of the high contracting parties shall have the right to name consuls for the protection of 
trade in the dominions and lei ritories of the other party ; and the consuls who niav be so ajipointed 
shall enjoy, within the territories of each partv, all the privih'ges, exemptions, and iiniminiiies wliicli are 
or may he granted in those territories to agents of the same rank and character appointed by or autho¬ 
rised to act l^or the governmeiit of the most favoured natimi. 

Before any consul can act as such, he must, however, in the usual form be approved and admittet 
by the government of the country to which he is sent; and e.'icli of the two high contracting partie 
shall have the right to except from the residence of consuls any particular phices which either ot then 
m.iy judge proper to bo excepted. 

18. The subjects of either of the two high contracting parties residing in the dominions of the other, 
shall have the s.aino liberty as natives to manage their own afl'airs themselves, or to commit them to tlie 
iran.igement of any other persons, as broker', factors, agents, or intiTpreters ; thf'v .shall not be re¬ 
strained in their choice, and .shall not be obliged to pay any sal.iry nr remuneration to any person whom 
they shall not choose to employ in tbosi* capacities buyers ami sellers being at perlect liberty to bargain 
together, and to fix the pi ice ot* any goods or merchandise imported or destined for e,\portatioii, on 
condition of ohsorving tho legulalions and the cinstoms laws of tlie country. 

lU. Tim present treaty shall be in lon e for 7 years from the I't d;iy ol' .Tanuary, I8i2 * ; and further, 
until the end of 12 nmnihs alter either of (ho two contracting parties sliull have given notice to the 
other of its intention to teriniiiatc tlie .same; each of the eontr.ietiiig parties re.serving to itself the 
right of giving snel) notice to the other at the end of the said term of 7 year', or .at any subsequent tium, 

20. 'I’he'presont treaty shall bo ratifud, and the ratifications shall be exelianged at Loudon before tlio 
1st d.ay of January, 1S.V2. 

Ill witness whereof, the respective plcnipotenliarlos have signed the same, and have ailixed thereto 
the seals of their arms. 

Done at London, the 27th day of October, in the year of onr Lord, 18.71. 

(L. S.) PALMKRSTON. 

(L.S) UKNUY LABOUCITERK. 

(L.S.) SYLVAIN VAN DE WKYER. 

Additional Article _The Ionian Islands being under the protection of her Britannic Majes^, the 

subjectsUiid vessels of tho.se Islands shall enjoy, in the domiiiinns of his Majesty the King of tlie Bel¬ 
gians. all the ndv.int.ages which are gr.inted to the subjects and ves-si ls ol Great Biitain by tho Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation signed this day, between her Majesty the Queen of the U. Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and bis Majesty the King of the Belgians, as soon as tho government of the 
Ionian Islands shall hayc agreed to grant to the subjects and vessels of his Majesty the King of the 
Belgians the same advantages which are granted in those islands to the subjects and vessels of her Bri¬ 
tannic Majesty : it being understood, that in order to prevent abuses, every Ionian vessel elaiming the 
benefits of that treaty sh.ill be fnriii'bed with a patent signed by the Lord Iligli Commissioner of her 
Britannic Majesty, or by bis representative. 

The present aifditional article shall have the same force and effect as if it had been inserted, word for 
word, in the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation .signed this day. It shall be ratitled, and the ratifi¬ 
cations shall be exchanged at the same tune as the ratifications ol the treaty. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the same, and have affixed thereto tho 
seals of their arms. 


t Altered to April 10,1872, by the annexed declaration. 
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Declaration made on the Exchange qf the Rat(fications of the preceding Treaty. 

1. British spring sfilt shall be considered as raw salt, on Importation into Belgium, only in those case* 

in which the legislation of Belgium permits the granting of exemption from excise. Those egses, in tho 
present state of things, are : . 

a. Destination to manufactories of chemical productions. 

ft. Destination to tho manuring of land. 

c. Destination to the feeding of cattle. 

d. Destination to the curing of tish. 

2, If French salt refined in Belffinm should, after the 10th of August, isr)2, ronfinue to enjoy a de¬ 
duction of more than 7 per cent, from the general duty of excuse, Briti.sh salt refined in Belgium shall, 
from and after the same dat(‘, enjoy a deduction from the excise, which shall not he inferior by more 
than 7 per cent, to the deduction granted to Fiemh s.dt. 

;i Tlio British flag is assimilated to tht French flag in regard to the transport of salt from France 
Into Belgium. 

4, Theie shall he annexed to the present declaration an explanation of the conditions necessary in 
order that British salt may enjoy the advantages conceded to it, and oi the formalities which must be 
complied with for the same purpose. 

The undersigned fui tlier declare that the treaty of tho 27th October, 1851, shall be carried into ope¬ 
ration on eitlier Me, from and after the lOih of April, l.s.')2. 

Tlio rntifieations of the treaty of the 27ib of Oelober, Ifi.'il, are exchanged subject t<i the stipulations 
of the present declaration, wliieh shall he considered as forming an integral part of the said treaty. 

Explanation annexed to the above Declaration. 

In order that British spring salt may enjoy the advantages which are conceded to it. It must be — 

1. Accompanied by a certificate of origin tlelivcied by the Belgian con>ular agent residing in the loca¬ 
lity of its production. 

*2. Decl.tr(“d, on its entry into Bf lginm, for one of those destinations which enjoy exemption from 
excise; and the formahtics piescrilied for such eases by ihe law of Belj’iiim must be lullilled. 'J'hnse 
formalities shall be fur British gpiing salt the .same as lui the raw salt ot otlicr countries destined for the 
same uses. 

On coinplianro A\itii these two conditions, Biitish .spring salt slnll be admitted free of import duty, if 
inipmted under the Belgian fl.ig, and at tlie ibity «>f ir. UdOpor 100 kilogiamnies, if imported under tlio 
British (lag ; and it shall, moreover, bo exempteil from duty of ext ise. 

I’o'.sons shall he at liheity to warehouse Biitisii spring salt <m the same conditions which are imposed 
on the warehmuing of ran salt propel ly s(t called j and in that case, the formalities above specified shall 
not be lequired until it is taken out t)f boiul. 

Biitish spring salt lornaided In tiansit by the railways of tlie State of Belgium, either directly, or 
thinugh the bonded warehouses of the counti}', and ubethor imporletl I'y British ships or by Belgian 
ships, shall be Iree from till duty of import, excise, or transit, as well as from all procc'.s of alteraliou ; 
subject, hnwtner, to the mt'asures to he' t.ikcii by the Belgian administration for the prevention of fraud; 
wliicli measures shall he the same for Biitish salt as for all other salt. 

lUJENOS AYRES—PORT (RIARGES, — The Argentine government has 
notifietl, that — 

1. I'Vnm the 1st of .lannary 1817 national vessels sailing for ports beyond sea shall pay 3 dollars per ton. 

2. Foreign vessels .shall ti.iy 1 dollars per ton, except those which, in viitue of existing treaties, are 
assimilated to national vessels. 

3. Foreign vessels shall pay, for the visit of the health oflicer, 25 dollars, and the same amount for tho 
bill of health. 

4. Foreign vessels belonging to nations having no consul, and whoso roll is made out by the captain 
of tho port, shall pay 10 tlolhus for it 

5. 'I lie dnt(e.s (ixe'd by the ])reccding articles sliall be paid ono-half on the entrance of the vessel, and 
tbe other lialt on In-r departure. 

(5. Nalmiia! anti foreign vessels, wh eh do not leave nor receive cargoes, sliall pay one half of the duties 
here estahli'.hed. 

7. Let tlii.s decree be communicatotl and published in the uflici.il register. 


CANTON- Currency .— Doubts having liccn entertained respecting tlie value of 

the coins current in Hong Kong and its dcpendonciex, the following rate.s at which 
such coins are made legal tender were fixed by a proclamation dated the 1st of May, 
1 84S : — 


“ The gold inoliur of (he hhist India Company’s ferritorv, Coined since tho 1st day of September, 1835, 
at the rate of 29s. '2d. sterling money of the United Kitwdoin. 

“ The dollar of Spain, Mexico nr .South American States, at the rate of l.v. 2d. sterling. 

'■ “ The rupee of the Fast India Comp:my’^, teiritory, coined since the 1st d.iy of Septemlior, 18'’,5, at 
the rate of Uf. 1(V/. steiling; and the hall rupee, qu.ntt r rupee, audeigtithot lupee pieces, in propoitioii. 

“ The cash, or copjier com cuTreiit in China, at th(> r.ite ot VKS cash lor l.v. sterling.” 

' The folhniiiig proviso establishes with re.spctt to silver cuirency the same piineiplc that prevails in 
England : — 


” nlwnys nevertheless, and xrc do further ord.rin 

and decl^, that notliniK herein loiUained sh.ill Ih* deiiiud or 
taken to^ider It eoini>uls«iry on any persiin to .acc. pt at .itij 
one payment a larger amount in stiver coins of the Uni'erl 
Kingdom of lower denomination tliaii I*., or in the half. 


fiunrtcr, or eighth rupi'e pieces herein before mentioned, th.in 
the e(jniv.ilent to tdO.s sterling money-, or a largci amount in 
copper coins of the ihtited Kingdom, or in tiie t'iiincse i upper 
coins befote mentioned, tli.in the cijiiivalent to Ij. stcrinig 
money.•' • 


The unfavourable opiuioils alluded to in tbe Dictionary (p. 2r;l.) In regard to the 
salubrity of Hong Kong, would appear, though there be still some doubt on tho subject, 
to be exaggerated. There is, however, a growing conviction in the public mind, that 
even were it moderately healthy, Hong Kong is not in a proper situation for being made 
the ptincipal centre and point d'appui of our trade with China. Tbe island of Chusan 
would be far preferable for .such purpose; and it were much to be wished that the 
Chinese government could be ]irevai]ed upon to cede it, or some other island in the 
same vicinity,, to us, in lieu of Ilong Kong. Chusan is remarkably well situated for 
maintaining an easy intercourse with (and if needs be for commanding) the ports near 
the embouchure of the great rivers Hoang Ho and Yang-tse-Kiang, the grand com¬ 
mercial channels, and, as it were, arterie.s of the empire. In this respect, the opening of 
the trade with tlie port of Shanghai has been of great advantage. 
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CATTLE.—COLLISION. 


CATTLE (Importation op, into France). An ordinance, tphich has been de¬ 
servedly received with acclamation by the friends of a liberal commercial policy, 
appeared in the Monitenr of the 14th September last. It elfectually reduces, and 
indeed all but repeals, the oppressive duties that then existed on the importation of 
cattle and butchers’ meat into France. This measure is not at present definitive, but 
only till otherwise ordered (^autrement ordomie). But it is believed that it will not 
be interfered with ; and that it may be hailed as the first great step in that reform 
of the French tariff which is so urgently required. The present and former duties 
are as follows, viz.: — 



Present Duties. 

Former Duties. 

Oxen and bulls 

3 fr. 0 cent. 

60 fr. 

0 cent. 

Cows ... 

1 — — 

25 — 

— 

Calves, goats, and hogs 

— 25 — 

3 - 

— 

Lambs, kids, and sucking pigs 

_ 10 — 

— 

30— 

Fresh meat, 100 kilog. 

— so¬ 

18 

— 

Sait meat, — 

lo — 

33 

Wi 


CHAMPAGNE_An official report, made by the directors of the indirect taxes 

for the department of Marne, furnishes the following information as to the trade in 
champagne between the 1st of April, 1846, and the 1st of April, 1847. The produce 
is distributed among the arrondissements of Chalons, Epernay, and Rheims. On the 
1st of April last there were, in the cellars of the wholesale dealers, 18,815,367 bottles 
of this wine, viz. : Chalons, 4,604,237 bottles ; at Epernay, 5,710,753 ; and at Rheims, 
8,500,377. The number of bottles sold and delivered between the 1st of April, 1846, 
and the 1st of April, 1847, were, at Chalons, 2,497,355 ; at Epernay, 2,187,553 ; at 
Rheims, 4,090,577 j making a total of 8,775,485 bottles. These quantities were thus 
distributed : — 



To go Abroad. 

To othtT Depdli, 

Within (he DepOt 


IM/let. 

Ifott/i’r. 

rii.uics. 

From Chalons • 

i,l>74etl 1 

7.W,I75 

fjr)9,i II,fj 

,, Enernay • 

„ Khduis 

1,0.18 

.ISS.IW 

4 .'5,7 73 

Total • 

4,711,9l.'i I 


1,707,301 


COLLISION (Fr. Abordage\ in a general‘sense, is the act of any two or more 
bodies coming forcibly together ; but in commercial navigation it means the shock of 
two ships coming into sudden and violent contact at sea, by which one or both may 
be more or less injured. 

From the great mcrcase of navigation, the risk of accidents by collision at sea has been 
proportionally augmented; and it is, therefore, of importance to be able satisfactorily 
to determine by whom the loss should, in such cases, be borne. This, however, is by 
no means an easy matter; and the laws of different countries; and the opinions of the 
ablest jurists, have differed widely with respect to it. 

Every master of a ship is bound, as well by the duty he owes to his employers and to 
those on board liis ship, as by positive rule, to keep a proper watch at sea, especially in 
channels much frequented by shipping, and to use every precaution to avoid coming 
into contact with other vessels. In order still better to provide against danger, and to 
obviate disputes, the Trinity House promulgated, on the 30 th of October, 1840 , the 
following Rule of Navigation, viz. ; — 

Rule or Navigation issufd by the Trinity House. 

The attention of this Corporation having been directed to the numerous severe, and in some instances 
fatal, accidents which have resulted from the collision of vessels navigated by steam, and it appearing 
to be indispensably necessary, in order to guard against the recurrence of similar calamities, that a 
regulation should be established for the guidance and government of persons entrusted with the charge 
of such vessels ; and whereas, ^ 

I. “ The recognised Rule for Sailing Vessels is, that those having the wind fair shall give way to those 
on a wind ; 

“ That when both are going by the wind, the vessel on the starboard tack shall keep herlWnd and 
the ofc.e on the larboard tack bear up strongly, passing each other on the larboard hand ; ’ 

“ That when both vessels have the wind large or a-beam, and meet, they shall pass each other in the 
same way on the larboard hand, to effect which two last-mentioned objects the helm must be put to 
port t” 

And a> steam-vessels may be considered in the liglit of vessels navigating with a fair wind and 
shnul’t give way to sailing vessels on a wmd of cUher tacky it becomes only necessary to provide a’ rule 
for theu observance when meeting other steamers, or sailing vessels going large. 

UoilP^tbese considerations, and with the object before stated, this Board has deemed it right to frame 
and promulgate the following rule, which, on communication with the Lords Commissioners of the Ad¬ 
miralty, the Elder Brethren And has been already adopted in respect of steam-vessels in her Majesty’s 
service; and they desire earnestly to press upon tho minds of all persons having charge of steam-vessels 
the propriety and urgent necessity of a strict adherence tlicrctn : viz. 

II. “ for Steam Vessels on different Courses. When such vessels must inevitably or necessarily 
cross so near that, by continuing their respective courses, there would be a risk of their coming in colli¬ 
sion, each, vessel shall put her helm to port, so as always to pass on the larboard side of each other. 

“ A steam-vessel passing another In a narrow channel roust always leave the vesscl she is passing on 
the larboard hand." By order. J. HKRnEiiT, Secretary. 

Trinity House, lamdon, 30th October, 1910. 
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Though not in itself a law, all masters not complying with tjiis rule will, in 
ordinary cases held to be guilty of unseaman I ike conduct, and their owners or 

themselves will be responsible for the consequences. But it is, at the same time, 
to be borne in mind, that no rule of this sort is to be regarded as inflexible; and 
that no master will be warranted in abiding by it when hy doing so he must plainly 
incur danger. A. may be in his proper course; hut if hy pursuing it he will run 
a great risk of coming into collision with B., who is upon a wrong course, he is 
hound to alter his course so as to awid the collision. The fact of one master being 
ignorant, careless, or in fault, is no reason why another should not use every means 
in his power to provide for the safety of his ship, and consequently of the lives and 
properly entrusted to his care. 

But collisions from ships keeping on a wrong course are not so frequent, p,^rhaps, 
as those occasioned by their not exhibiting proper lights at night. And to prevent 
or lessen the <^nces of such accidents, the Admiralty, in virtue of authority given 
them by the Act 14 & 15 Viet. cap. 79., have issued the following notice : — 

The Commissions s for executinp the Office of Lord Hiffi Admiral of the U. Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Inland, SfC. SiC. — l&Y virtue, &c , leqmre and direct that tlje following regulations be strictly 
observed, viz.: —. 

Steam Vessels -All British sea going steam vessels (whether propelled by paddles or screw), shall, 

within nil seas, gulph.s, chtanncls, straits, bajs, creeks, roads, roadsteads, harbours, havens, ports, and 
rivers, and under all circumstances, between sunset and sunrise, exhibit lights of such description, and 
in such manner, as herernalter mentioned, viz.: — 

When under Stca?n. — A briglit wliite lightat the foremast head. 

A green ligiit on the starboard side. 

A red light on the port side. 

1. The masthead light is to bo visible at a distance of at least .5 miles in a dark night, with a clear 
atmosphere, and the lantern is to be so constructed as to show a uniform and unbroken light over an 
nrc of tiie horizon of 20 points oi tlie oomp.iss, being 10 points on each side of the ship, viz., from rigiit 
a-liead to two points abaft the be.im on either side. 

2. The green light or\ the starbo.ard side is to lie visible at a distance of at least 2 miles In a dark 
tiight, with a clear atmosplu're ; anti the lantern is to be so constructed as to snow a uniform and un¬ 
broken liglit over an arc of the hoiizon of 10 points of the compass, viz., from right a-head to two points 
abaft the beam on ilie .starboard side. 

3. Tlift red light on the port side is likewise to bo fitted so as to throw its light the same distance on 
that side. 

4. 'I’he side lights arc moreover to be fitted with screens, on the inboard side, of at least 3 feet long, 
to prevent the lights from lieing seen across the bow. 

When at Anchor. — A eonnnon bright light. 

Sailing Vessels — We hereby require that all sailing vessels when under sail, or being towtsd, ap¬ 
proaching or being approaelied by any other vessel, shall he bound to show between sunset ami sunrise 
a bright light in such a position as can be best scon by such vessel or vessels, and in sutticient time to 
avoid collision. 

All sailing vessels at anchor in roail-steads or fairways sliall be also bound to exhibit, between sun • 
set and sunrise, a constant liriglit light at the masthpad, except witliin harbours «or other places where 
regulations for other liglits for ships are legally established. 

The lantern to bo used wiien at anchor, both by steam vessels and sailing vessels, is to be so con¬ 
structed as to show a clear good light all round the horizon. 

We hereby revoke all regulations heretofore made liy us relating to steam vessels exhibiting or carry¬ 
ing liglits ; and we require that the preceding regulations be strictly carried into effect on and after the 
Ist day of August, I8r)2. 

Given under our hands the 1st day of May, 1K52. Hyoe PARkER, P. Hornby. 

Directions for fitting the Lights. —The manner of fixing the coloured lights is to be particularly 
attended to. They should be tilted each with a screen of wood, on the inboard side, in order to pre¬ 
vent both being seen at tlic same moment from any direction but that of right ahead. 

Thi.s is important, for without the screens (a principle first introduced willi this plan) any plan of 
bowlights would be ineffective as a means o( indicating the direction of steering. 

Tiiis will be readily understood by a reference to the illustrations, where it will appear evident that 
in any situation in whicli two vessels may appro.ach each other in the d.ark, tlie coloured lights will in¬ 
stantly indicate to both the relative course of each, that is, each will know whether the other is ap- 

f irnaching directly or crossing the bows, either to starboard or to port. This intimation is all that 
s reauired to enable vessels to pass each other in the darkest night, with almost equal safety as in 
broau day, and for the want of which so many lamentable accidents nave occurred. 

Patterns of the lanterns to be carried, and of the mode In which the screens aro to be fitted, may 
be seen at the custom-houses of the principal commercial ports in the U. Kingdom. 

Note —The system of l ight lights laid down In the above regulations has been adopted in Her 
M;ijcsty’s service, and by the governments of the principal foreign maritime nations.” 

Th^tatute 14 & 15 Viet. c. 79., under which the preceding rules have been issued, 
has the fallowing clauses in regard, to the avoidance of collisions. , 

Rules to be observed by Vessels passing eaeh other. — Whenever any vessel proceeding In one direction 
meets a vessel proceeding in another direction, and the master or other person having charge of either 
such vessel perceives that if both vessels continue their respective courses they will pass so near us to 
involve any risk of a collision, he shall put the helm of his vessel to port, so as to pass on the port side 
of the other vessel, due regard being had to the tide and to the position of each vessel with respect to the 
dangers of the channel, and, as regards sailing vessels, to the keeping each vessel under comm ajj^ ; and 
the master of Rny steam vessel navigating any river or narrow channel shall keep as far as is prittlcable 
to that side of the fairway or mid-channel thereof which lies on the starboard side of such vessel; and if 
the master or other person having charge of any steam vessel neglect to observe these reguUtkjns or 
either of them, he shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 50 pounds. — § 27. 

Owners not entitled to Compensation in certain Cases of Collision, but Master to be liable to Penally. — 
If in any case of a collision between two or more vessels, It appear that such collision was occasioned 
by the non-observance either of the foregoing rules with respect to the passing of steamers or of the rules 
to be made as aforefaid by the lord high admiral or the commissioners for executing the office of lord 
nigii admiral with respect to the exhibition of lights, the owner of the vessel by which any such rule has 
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been Infringed sliall not be entltlf'd to recover any recompense whatsoever for any damage suslaiiied by 
such vessel in such cellihion, unless it appears to the coiiit before \\ljich the case is tried, that the cir¬ 
cumstances of the case were such as to Justify a departure from the rule; and in case any damage to 
person or property be sustained in consequence of the non-observance of any of the said rules, the same 
shall in all courts of justice be deemed, lu the absence of prool to the contrary, to have been occasioned 
bv the wilful default of the master or other person having tlic charge of such vessel, and such master or 
other person shall, unless it appears to the court before which the case is tried that the circumstances of 
the case were-sucli as to justify a departure from the r\ilc, be subject in ail proceedings, whether civil or 
criminal, to the legal consequences of such default. — § 28. 

The conditions under which cases of collision ^^ike place may differ extremely. Thus, 
1st, it may he merely accidental, or be occasioned by circumstances beyond the power 
of control, as by the violence of the wind or waves dashing or impelling the ships 
together, without blame being.imputable to either party; or 2d, it may be owing 
to the culpable negligence or misconduct of one parly ; or fJd, both parties may he 
to bla'fthc. In adjudicating upon losses growing out of collisions that have taken j>lace 
under such different circumstances, the conclusions must also be very different. 

With respect to the first class of cases there is little apparent difficulty: wherever a 
loss is occasioned by a storm, a fog, or other accidental circumstance >yithout any 
blame being ascribablc to cither party, it would appear to be equitable that it should 
be borne by the sufferer. And this principle having been embodied in the Roman 
law, was subsequently ingrafted into that of England. ( Marshall on Insurance, cap. 
12. § 2.) But other auUioritles, to whom the greatest deference is due, contend 
that the loss arising from accidental collisions, however it may affect tlie parties, 
should be equally divided between them; and tliis, itr fact, is the rule followed in 
most maritime states. {Ordonnajice of 1G81, lib. iii. tit. xii. art. 10., with the obser¬ 
vations of Valin.) It, also, is the rule sanctioned by the law of England in cases 
where both parties are to blame, but where the blame cannot be discriminated. 
Those cases in which the blame is clearly ascribablc to cither party present no difficulty. 

The leading doctrines of tlie law of England wdth regard to collisions have been clearly 
and succinctly stated by Ia)rd Stowell. “ In the first place,” says his lordship, “a col¬ 
lision may happen without blame being imputable to either party, as whtm the lo-^ is 
occasioned by a storm or any other tus major. In that case the misfortune must he 
borne by the party on whom it happens to light; the other not being responsible to 
liini in any degree. Secondly, a misfortune of this kind may arise where both parties 
arc to blame, where there has been a want of due diligence or of skill oil both sides : 
in such a case the rule of law is, that the loss must be apportioned between them, as 
having been occasioned by the fault of both of them. Thirdly, it may happen by the 
misconduct of the suffering party only ; and thou the rule is, that the sufferer must 
bear his own burden. Ivastly, it may have been the fault of the ship which ran the 
other down, and in this case the innocent party ivould be entitled to an entire compen¬ 
sation from the other.”-—(2 Dodson's Admiralty lieports, 83.) 

We may add, that the rule of the equal division of the damage where both vessels 
are to blame has been, since Lord Stowell’s time, fully recognised and finally established 
by a decision of the House of Lords, on an appeal from Scotland. 

Various authorities have spoken disparagingly of the rule now referred to, and have 
called it a judicium rusticorum. But its policy has been successfully vindicated by 
Valin. “ C’etoit,” says he, “ Ic moycn le plus propre a rendre les capitaines ou maitres 
des uavires extrernement attentifs a eviter tout abordage, surtout ceux des batimeus 
foibles et plus susceptibles d’etre incommodes par le moindro choc, en leur rendant 
toujoiirs present la crainte de supporter la moitie du dommage qu’ils en pourroient 
recevoir, Et si Ton dit qu’il auroit et6 plus .simple et plus court dc laisser pour le 
compte particulier d’un chacuii le dommage qu’il auroit re 9 u, comme provenant d’un 
cas fortuit; la rdponse est qu’alore les capitaines de gros uavires n’auroient plus craint 
dc heurter les batimens d’une beaiicoup moindre force que le leurs ; rien done de plus 
just© que la contribution par moitie,”—(Co»imeu<aire sur VOrdonnance de ]G81,ii. 
179. ed. 1776.) ^ 

In apportioning the damage in cases where both parties have been in fault, the 
question occurs, whether the damage done to the cargo shall be taken into account or 
left out in the estimate on which the apportionment is to be made, lliis knotty point 
has been differently decided in different countries. But the stat. 53 Geo. 3. c. 159., which 
limits the liability of owners to the value of the ship and freight, applies to cases of 
damaj^ by collision, (For further observations on this curious and important subject 
in addition to Valin and the other authorities already referred to, the reader may consult 
the chapter on collision added by Mr. Serjeant Shee to his edition of Lord Tenterden’s 
work on the Law of Shipping, and the chapter on the same subject in Maude and 
Pollock’s Treatise on the Law of Merchant Shipping.) 

Number of Collisions at Sea. — A statement has been prepared by Mr. John A. 
Rucker, underwriter, giving a classification of the number of collisions at sea re¬ 
ported In Lloyd’s lists during the five years from 1845 to 1849 inclusivei It thence 
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appears that the annual numbers were 603, 564, 699, 633, and 565 ; so that there 
has been a decrease in 1849, notwitlistandin^ the increased traffic of that year. Tlic 
total collisions of the five years amount to 3,064. Of these 279 were cases in which 
a vessel was sunk, run down, or abandoned; 189 were cases in which there was 
serious damage; 686 in which the damage, although less, was still considerable; 
and 1,910 in which it was only slight. The average of steamers in contact with 
steamers during each year is about 11 ; of steamers in contact with sailing vessels 
about 37 ; of sailing vessels in contact with steamers 36 ; and of sailing vessels in 
contact with sailing vessels 533. 

COLONIES. 

Account of the Total Expenditure incurrerl by the U. Kingdom for Colonies and Military and 
Maritime Stations, in 18-19—50. 
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CURRENCIES (FOREIGN) in United States. — The Treasury department of 
the United States issued, on the 19th September, 1851, the following instruction to col¬ 
lectors and officers of the (histoms ; — 

“ In view of the embarrassments existing at some of the principal ports, and the. want 
of uniformity in the practice of. as.sessing duties upon merchandise invoiced in depreci¬ 
ated foreign currencies, it is deemed propi'r to establish some uniform regulations on 
the subject for the future government of the officers of the Customs. 

“ 'j'he law requires invoices of all imported merchandise subject to an ad valorem 
duty to be made out in the currency of the country or place where the importation is 
macle. The basis of value upon wliieb tlio duties are to be assessed is the true market 
value in the principal-markets of the country at the period of exportation to the United 
States, exhibited in .such foreign currency at its intrinsic value, and converted into 
money of the United States according to the rates of value at which said currency may 
have been determined agree.ably to law. 

Congress lias fixed tlie value of some of the foreign currencies at specific rate.s, but 
where the invoice cost of goods, wares, or merchandise is exhibited in a depreciated 
currency issued and circulated under the authority of any foreign government, the 
President of the United States is duly authorised by law to cause to be established ‘ fit 
and proper regulations’ for estimating the duties on any such goods, wares, and mer¬ 
chandise. 

“ In all cases, therefore, where the foreign currency is depreciated, its value in money 
of the United States is to be ascertained in the mode prescribed by tlie circular 
instructions issued by the department, by dircction%f the President, under the dates of 
the 14th of May and the 16th of August, 1831, and the 16th of October, 1832. 
Although the consular certificate required by said instructions of the value in United 
States’ money of any foreign depreciated currency is ordinarily to be'received and taken 
as evidence of such value, yet it is not to be deemed conclusive in cases where facts or 
circumstances may exist producing a rational belief that manifest error attaches to 
such certificate. 

Where Congress has fixed the value in American money of any foreign currency, it 
is to be understood that the value is to attach in all cases in estimating that duty j and, 
should any of the said currencies become depreciated, either by the issue of Government 
paper money or otherwise, the collectors nevertheless will make no alteration in the 
value in estimating duties without the previous authority of the department, which 
authority will be promptly given in all ca.scs, so soon as the fact of such depreciation is 
authentically brought to his knowledge. Such information has been received as regards 
the Austrian florin, which* until further instructions on the subject, the collectors will 
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consider as depreciated currency, and levy the duties accordingly on invoices stated in 
it. The foreign currencies alluded to above, tlie value of which is fixed by various acts 
of Congress, arc noted at font, for your information and government. 

“ It frequently happens that in\oices stated in the currency of the country of ship¬ 
ment have expressed on the face of them, in the currency of another country, the amount 
for which bills of exchange may have been drawn in payiuent of the goods, or for other 
causes. In cases where both currencies have a specie basis, any difference which may 
exist between the two amounts thus exhibited is presumed to arise from the interest on 
the sight of the hill, or a regular difference of exchange between the two points ; and 
where the currency of the country of shipment is depreciated, a similar difference may 
exist between the specie value of the foreign currency thus expressed on the face of the 
invoice and the consular certified specie value of the local depreciated currency in which 
the invoice is stated. As the law provides that the duties shall he estimated on the 
specie value of the currency of the country whence the shipment is made, that mode, as 
a general rule, will therefore be adopted; yet where4he difference between the v^lue of 
two currencies expressed upon the face of the invoice is so great as to excite a well- 
founded belief that either deception or error exists, the appraisers are required to inves¬ 
tigate the facts, and if they ascertain that there has been error, either in the consular 
certificate in giving the specie value of a depreciated currency, or that otherwise ti e 
true specie value in currency of the United States has not been correctly set forth, it 
will become their duty to correct said error by advancing the cost or value given in the 
invoice or on the entry, cither in the price of the goods or the estimated specie value of 
the depreciated currency. 
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GLASGOW. — Glasgow owes its present greatness to its advantageous situation on 
a fine river, in one of the richest coal and mineral districts in the empire. Originally, 
however, the Clyde was much encumbered by fords and shallows, and for a lengthened 
period it served rather to excite and disappoint expectation, than to confer any real 
commercial advantage on the city. In 1GG2, after several other schemes had failed, 
the magistrates of Glasgow purchased the ground on which Port Glasgow (16 miles 
lower down the river) now stands, where they formed a harbour and a graving dock, 
the first work of its kind in Scotland. For a considerable period the intercourse 
between Glasgow and its newly-acquired port was principally carried on by land car¬ 
riage ; hut from 1665 attempts were every now and then made to deepen the river. 
In 1638 a quay was formed at the Broomielaw; hut even so late as 1775 no vessel 
drawing 6 ft. water could reach Glasgow, except at spring tides. At length, however, 
a {)Ian, proposed in 1769 by Mr. Golhurn, engineer of Chester, for deepening the river 
to 7 ft. at neap tides, was adopted. He proceeded to accomplish his task, partly by the 
employment of dredging machines, and partly by constructing dams and jetties, so as 
to confine and strengthen the course of the river. 'J’hese measures have since been 
continuously and energetically followed up, particularly of late years; and with such 
success that there are now usually ^5 or 16 ft. water in the river at high water neaps. 
In the year ending the 30th June, 1832, 18 ships drawing 18 ft. water, 2 drawing 19 ft, 
and 1 drawing 20 ft., by taking advantage of springs, came safely to the Broomielaw! 
The work of deepening and straightening the river is still vigorously prosecuted. Four 
dredging ^achines and two diving bells are in constant employment. The river, for 
7 in. below the city, is very much contracted, and forms nearly a straight line ; tne 
sloping banks, formed of whinstone, being constructed in imitation of ashlar. The ac¬ 
commodation for shipping at the Broomielaw, or harbour, is now, also, very greatly 
extended. It comprises about *48 acres water. The quays extend about 2 m. in 
length, and are amply furnished with sheds for goods, cranes, &c., and have the im¬ 
portant advantage of being directly connected, by means of the General Terminus 
Line, with the various railways that centre in the city. Ttie parliamentary trustees 
for managing the river have, also, acquired ground, on the N. side of the harbour, on 
which they have power to construct extensive docks, and a basin on the 5. side. 

The total expenditure on the river and harbour, inc. works, purchases of ground, &c. 
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dawn to 1S49, was aboi^ 2^000,000/., of which about 1,500,000/. has been raised as 
revenue. The dues are Siiodcrate and reasonable. 

Tlic influence of these innprovements on the shipping and trade of Glasgow has been 
most striking. Dr. Cfeland says that, ‘‘less than 50 years ago, a few gabbards, and 
thest* only 30 or 40 tons burden, came up to Glasgow; and I recollect the time when, 
fiir. 'wee.ks toyetheVy not a vessel of any description was to be found in the port ot 
Glasgow .”—-iPormer afnd Present Stale of Glasgow, 30.) Now, however, a greater 
number of sailing vessels and of steamers belong to Glasgow than to any other Scotch 
port, and the harbour is constantly crowded with ships from foreign parts, coasting 
vessels, and steamers. The steam-packets belonging to the Clyde that ply to Liverpool, 
Dublin, and Belfast, are ‘amongst the fine.st vessels of tlieir class in the empire. In all, 
there belonged to Glasgow, on the 31st December, 1852, 40G sailing vessels, of tl>e 
aggregate burden of 133,590 tons, of which 74 and 332 were respectively under and 
above 50 tons each. At the same time Gla.sgow possessed 17 small and 77 large (above 
50 tons) steamers, their aggregate burden being 22,555 tons. We have already given 
(^see art. Ships) some account of the extraordinary extent to which the building of iron 
sbijjs and steamers is now carried on in the Clyde. 

Revenue of the Clyde Trustees in the Years ending 30th June, 
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Abstract of the Total Number of Arrivals of .Sailing and Steam Vessels at the Harbour of Glasgow, 
Foreign and Coastwise, for the Year ended 30th June, 18.S2, 
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Total Register Tonnage of Vessels arrivinftftt the Harbour of Glasgow, in the Y'car ende^ 30tb June, 1862 
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Number of Sailing Vessels drawing G feet of water and upwards which arrived at the Harbour of 
Glasgow during same Y'car. 

FeCt 


No. 


.681 


106 . (>6 


(>6 


18 


«. d. 


Uevenue of Glsd** 'I’nist for flip Year ending .50tl» June, 1862 

T'otal expemtilnie, in crest, fen duties, Ate. 

: : 

76,077 9 4 
.67.012 6 11 

Leaving .1 surpli 

s revenue of 


I't 

01 >6 2 ,6 

Total expenditure on new woilcs and improveniciits 
Less surplus revemio, and other items 

: 

; - 

21 

Ibb 1 1 

27,6 H 2 

Kxt ess of expeiidituie on the year 

- 


51 

190 9 ll 

Total deht due l.y the Tru-t at 30th June, 18.62 

- 

- 

- 7 2b 

5bt> .) 10 

Glasgow now ranks as tbc 4tli exporting i)ort in the empire, being in this respect 
surj)as.sed only by Liverpool, London, and Hul). This will be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing 

Aocouiit of the Quantities and Values of the princip.al Articles of British Produce and Maniif.acture 
<;\p(»rtcd from (Jla.sgow in Ih.jO and 1851 ; showing, also, the Amount of Customs Revenue collected at 
tlio Port 111 each ol tln-sc Years. 

Article*. 

(.^^nmity. 

Declared Value. | 


18.61. 

1H50. 

1861. 

(5oaU .... tonx 

Gottons entered by tlic yard . - yard* 

('otUink entered at value - - £ 

Gotton yarn ... ii„. 

Fish, herring* . - . barN. 

IIaI>erdashery and millinery - ~ £ 

1 lard wares «nd cutlery - - £ 

Iron and steel, IS rought and unwroiigbt • tons 

Linens entered by the yard . ■ yards 

Linens entered at value - - £ 

Linen yam ... - n,s. 

Machinery and mill work /including steam 

engines - . . - £ 

Silk manufactures - - - £ 

Woollens entered by the piece - - pieces 

Woollens entered hy the yard - - sards 

Woollens entered at value - ~ ' £ 

Woollen yam . . « 

All other articles . . ~ £ 

.57.181 

106,462,926 

2,732,213 

7,100 

86/jfi8 

12,831,429 

120,231 

99,826 
3.713.055 . 

16,m 

41,1.5.8 

102,6.61,798 

3,146,934 

4,616 

107,596 
8,786,323 . 

81,672 

49,536 

2,876,673 

66.612 

£ 15,999 
1,877,9.62 
97,662 
179,961 
6,106 
76,614 • 
12,227 
30,8,058 
289,060 
1(5,632 
4,827 

40,830 • 
.52,281 
1.64,49.6 
161,130 
16,498 
1,276 
472,7 i? 

jE 15,612 
I,7.5O,.6o0 I 
8.5.544 
194,0,69 , 

3,990 

88,717 
J2.481 • 
1,871 
203,443 

17,.664 ' 
2,767 

69,492 1 
L5,.56l 1 
91,9.63 

116.964 
19,672 

4,918 i 

475.965 

Aggregate of Britids and Iriiih produce andi 

manufactures exported • *» * 

A mount of customs duties 

• - 

! 

iE3,768,318 

64.‘i,13l 

463,499,082 

674,447 


The exports from Greenock and Port Glasgow, which are almost wholly on Glasgow account, 
amounted, in 1861, to 547,732/. The entire exports from the Clyde in that year were cotwet^UeuU/ 
4,040,811/.^ the duties being 1,177,004/. 
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GRIMSBY (GREAT). 


GUI M8BY (GR K AT). A horouffh and sea-poit, in the county of Lincoln, on 
the S. side of tlie aistnary of the Humber, which at this point is about 7 ra. across, 
7 m. W. from the lighthouse on Spurn Head, which is in lat. 5^^ 34' 44" N., long. 0® 7' 
9" K. The long, low, narrow, hooked tongue of land which terminates in the Head 
protects a capacious roadstead, with good holdiug ground, extending to within a mile 
of the new works at Grimsby, and well known as a harbour of refuge to those who 
navigate the North Sea. The entrance to the river is marked by the lighthouse on 
vSpurn Head, and by two light-ships in the Channel. Grimsby has, in consequence, 
the double advantage of a secure roadstead and of proximity to the open sea. The 
utility of this new harbour is evident from the scarcity of ports along this portion of 
the coast of England ; for, if we except the leading ]>ort of Hull, which also lies on 
the Humber, but,1.5 m. further inland, there is no other port with ducks but that of 
Grimsby, between Hartlepool in Durham and King’s-Lynn in Norfolk, a distance of 
fully 150 m. 

Grimsby is a borough of considerable antiquity, and was formerly a port of such im- 
]K)rt;mco that in the reign of Edward HI. it sent 11 ships to the siege of Calais. Owing, 
however, to the gradual filling up of its harbour, it latterly sunk into comparative 
insigiiilic'Jinrp. In IS()2 a new liarbour was constriu-teU ; but (»emg accessible only at liigh water, it was 
not productive ol ali the advantages that were expected. Hut, in a new harbour, on a large scale, 

accessible at all tunes of the tide, was commenced; and in anticipation of its being finished, tJrinisliy 
was made the terminus of two imjtoilant lailways. 

The old dock or floating basin, const!acted in 1M02, measures .about 17 acres ; Imt being placed at the 
high-water margin of a flat shore, and being consequently .acoesSiblo only towards high water, it is of 
very limited utility. 

To secure a proix'r depth of wafer at tlie entrance of the new wotks was an olijert of the first import¬ 
ance ; and to attain it they have lioon ju-ojected f of a mde into the testuary m advance of the old dock, 
reclaiming at the same time and enclosing 130 acres Ol land 

Tl\e new works eotnprise a wet dock of iqiwards of 2.") acres in extent, with two entrance locks, li.avlng 
in front a tidal basin ol lii acres. The latter, formed by two timber piers, wbich are togetiier about 
‘i.OOOfeet in length, is provided wilit lamlnig slip.s. It ha' a d< pth of 9 fe<*t at low water springs, and of 
12A feet at low water neaps ; tiie risi- of title at the former being about IS, and at the latter .dxmt 12 
fei't. Till! facility of ingress and egress afforded by tins basin is e«peoially uselnl to steamers, wlncb, as 
they usually convey passengers or light merohapdVse, do not require to enter a dock. Here they lie 
alloat alongside tlio jiiers at all time' of the tale. 

Tlie new dock, opeind in May. 18.'>2. is entered from f’le l).a.sin by two h’cks, furni'hed with double 
sets of gales for ebb and flood'tide.s, the huger of winch, oonstrneti;d (by special agieemciit with tiie 
goveriimeiit) to admit tlio largest cl.ws ol war sleanuT', is oi the following dimensions, viz — Length 
between tiie gate's 390 feet; bie.uKli iioin wall to waII79 fpec?d(>ptt» of water on ciil, at low w.iter s|)iiiig 
tide, 7 left; depth of water on eill, at low w.ater neap tides, lOJ ; dcfitli of water on clll, at higli water 
spring tide, ; deptli of water on cill, at high water neap tides, 22^ feet. At lialf tide the aveiago 
deptii of water on tiie cill of tliis lock i.s Us to 17 leet, and at three-<piarter.s ltd.* 20 to 22 feet. 

'Die smallest or secoml lock is designed for general purposes. Its li-iiglh, between the gates, 200 feet ; 
breadth, Iroin wall to wall, 4.'> It'ct; and its cill, being 9 inolies below that of the large lock, it has, at 
half tide, a dinith of 17 to 18 feet water; and. at thiee quaiters tide, ol 21 to 22 feet. The lock gates, 
worked by liyuraulic machinery, are opened and closed witli ease and rapidity. 

Tlie water area of the new dock amounts, as already stateil, to upw.irdii of 2.^ ncre.s, inrluiiing a 
timber pond at its upper end ; it has never le-ss tlian 2.') teet deptli ot water at its ontiaiice, slioaling 
gradually to 20 feet at tlie timber pond. Tlio dock is tilled w'llii IVe.'h water, a oireuiustanee of eoiisider- 
abl(‘advantage to steamers. Wiiarfs or quays extend on botli sides of the docks, upw.irds of 3,000 
feet in length. 'I’hey are traversed by railways, .so that trains may be at once loaded from the slnps, and 
the goods forw.irded to tiieir destination. The slieds and bonding warelioubcs greeted close to tlie quays 
are extensive and convenient- 

From tlie proximity of Grimsby to the moulli of the Humber, both sailing and steam vessels e.an get 
to sea from it witli the greatest faeility. It would seem, ludeed, to he well tilted, not only for a roin- 
ineicial port, but, also, for a sUtion for (government steamers, and other ships of war, in the event ol oui» 
• being engaged in hostilities with any of the Northein pow’Vrs. Grimsby is 190 miles from Uotteid.im, 
witli wiiich it lias a regular ste.un cummimieatioii, and 220 miles from Antwerp. 

A giaving dock, for the repair of sliips, i.s to be provided in eonneclion with the wet dock ; and it is 
further iiilemieil to open a cli.innel of rommuuic.ilion between the old and the new dock, wliich will add 
greatly to the utility and value of tlie former. 

Hut, after all, tlic value nt Grimsby as a eommereial port will principally depend on its facilities of com- 
municatloii with tlie interior. ,4iid those are of tlie most extensive desci iption. A direct branch of the 
Great Northern Hailwav, fiom Feterborough, passing through Boston and tlie E. parts of I.iiieolii, and 
thus opening a rich agilciiltuial country, liriiigs GriiU'by within l.'ii m. di.stance, or 4 or 5 hours’ travel¬ 
ling, of r.oiidoii. Tlie line of the Manclu'ster, Sliellield, and Lineolnsidre Uailway Gompany. who aro 
tlie profirietois of the works .It Grim.sby. unites it with Manehester (dist. 117 m.) and Slieftield. It in¬ 
tersects in its course two trunk lines to the North, viz. the Midland and the Great Northern. 

Tlie agricultural districts of r.mcoinshiro and tiie Midland counties, tlie mmaiiracturing and mineral 
di.striets of Lancashiie and Yorkshire, and the metropolis, are thus brought into direct and easy com¬ 
munication w Ith a port that oilers especial advantages for the trade with Holland, the Elbe, and the 
Haltic ;-!md wliicli is, indeed, extremely well situated for traffic, whctlier East, North, or South. 


Ratos and Duties charged at the Grimsby Docks, on the Cargoes of Coasting Vessels, and Vessels navi¬ 
gating the Ihiinher, and Uivers or Canals eommunicaling therewith. 


For every jnu-k or dw et of wool, Woolflm k', woollen 
or l)iy yiirii, di led pelts, or i.peli ties cont.drting 
1 2 tods, or .l.'P; |)auii(l« 

For evory ton of stone, aittc, bar and oilier iron, 
nnd oaC b.irti .... 
Foroviryton oftiricks ... 
For every ton of iJlisi 
For every fti.Uilroii of lime - 

For every ton of coals, »lack, cinders, culm, coke, 1 
and ohnrcoal - . • -I 

For every ton of timber, wood,' d«nls, plank, anil [ 
battens, and ull kinds of grooertes - ' 

For every ton of dung, couijiOAt, or innnure 
bkii- <>vory Ion of f^iiano 
For every ton of sand and gravel 
J'<,r ever y ton of ci it> tiles. or p.iMmt stoiios 


For every on.-irter of com or grain, retches, and 
lentils, which sh.all be conveyed ffoin or to any 
other iwrt or place wltliin the Ihiitisl Kingdom 
of (Jrcjtt Britain and Irel.ind, into or ont of the 
said ilorks: — 

For each quarter brought inwards - 
For each f(n,srter sent outwards « 

Ami M> on in pro|>cirtion for everv less qnaotily 
timn a i|u<crter. 

For every ton of llnm and wuollim yarn, cotton, 
H.i», hemp, manufactured goods of "all sorts, and 
every other kiud of goials, wares, or merchandise, 
coininoiUtic!), or tilings whatsoever, not before 
fc^liivd, the Btiiu of - 
JV./l.—Vessels making use of the Grimsby Docks arc 
. __pot •■nl. ji.cl to corporat ion does o f an'v k tixl. 


«. d. 
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A Table of the Ratos and Duties charged at the Grimsby Docks, on Vessels trading between the Port 
of Orinisby and any of the after>mentioned Plates, and on Vessels entering the Docks for Shelter or 
Repairs. 


For every vessel fradiiiK l>etween the port of 
(Jriinsb^ .niKl any port or place in Denmark, 
Hwcclen, or Norway, below Elsinore, or in Ger- 
uianv, Holland, Flanders, France, to the East* 
warrt of Ufthant Inlatvd, the Islands of Guernsey 
and .Jersey, per rejtistered ton - . - 

c. d. 

0 1 

For every ve^scl coming into the dta'kt in hall.'ist 
to be laid up (such vessel not having made the 
bist preceding voyage from the said imrt of 
(irlmsbv, and p lid duty accordingly upon her de- 
iiarture from 1 lie said decks, and not being regu- 
mrlv employed in the trade of the bald port), for 

S. d. 

For every vessel trading between the port of 
tirim'-by and any port or place In the li.Utie Seas, 
and nil other ports or places above tlie Sound, or 


every ton the sum of ... 

For eacii such vessel which shall remain more than 
MX weeks, tlie further charge tier ton per month 

0 2- 

Iwtwceti the? said port .md any isl.ind or place or 
port of Europe to the Westward of U-shanl with¬ 
out the Straits of Gibraltar, per regi.stered ton 

For every vessel trading between the iKirt of 

0 1.1 

For every vessel exocedlnp fifty tons burthen en¬ 
tering the said docks for repairs, shelter from 
storms, or from any other accidental cause, ]»er 

0 1 

Grimsby and any port or place in the West 
Indies,North and Soutli America, Afnea,Green¬ 


For every such vessel, if remaining more than 

0 l.J 

land, or any place to the Eastward of the North 
Cape of Norway, all places skithin the Straits of 


seven days, tlie further sutn per ton per week of - 
For every vessel not exceeding llfty tons burthen. 

0 OJ 

Gibr.altar, anil all isbinds and places in the Ocean 
to the Southward nf C.ipe St. Vincent, not betore 
namisi, per registered ton - - - i 

0 2 

so entering the s,iiii doi ks, the sum of - 
For e.vcli such ves-a4 rcinaliimg m the docks more 
th.m twenty four liours, the fuither hum per ton 
per week of - 

N./l—Vi-bsels making use of the Grimsby Docks are 
not subject to corporation dues of any kind. 

5 0 

Dock rent is not charged on vessels trading as 
ahove-nameil until they have heen ten months in 
the dock, the rale is then one liali'pcnny per ton 
per month. 


0 04 


GUTTA l*KRCHA, a ve|retai)le product, in various respects similar to caoutchouc 
or India rubber, but much harder and less clastic, obtained from trees found in the 
forests of Borneo, Malacca, Singapore, &c. It does not appear to have lieen known to 
the British public previously to 18d3 ; hut it has since been largely imported, and is 
now used for a great variety of purposes. On being immersed in boiling water, or 
heated, it becomes plastic, and is easily moulded into any shape, recovering, when cold, 
its original hardness. Being impervious fo water, it has been extensively emyiloyed in 
the manufacture of soles for .shoes ; it is also made into whips, frames for pictures, and 
mirrors, driving straps for machinery, pipes for conveying water, and various other 
articles. 

'file trees from which it is usually obtained, called the Percha (whence its name) 
and Tuhan, are of a largo size, being 60 or 70 feet in height, and from 2 to .*3 feet in 
diameter. It might, no doubt, he obtained by periodically bleeding the trees; but 
the natives cut them down, and then make incisions in the bark, whence the giim 
exudes into cocoa-nut shells, or other rude instruments placed for its reception. It is 
stated in an article on Gutta Percha in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago (No. I. 
}». 2‘1.), tliat 6,018 piculs (8,23.1 cut.) were shipy)ed from Singapore for England in the 
interval between the 1st of July, 1845, and tlie l.st of July, 1847 ; and that to obtain 
tlii.s (juantity, estimating the average produce of a tree at 10 catties (13^ lb.), no fewer 
than 60,180 trees must Iiave been sacrificed ! It is imported in the shape of blocks and 
of .scraps like leather clippings. It is usually adulterated with .sawdust, leaves, and 
other impurities ; hut these, being merely entangled in its fibres, may ea.sily he .sepa¬ 
rated from the gutta by immersing or softening it in boiling water, atid then picking 
them out,—(See Journal referred to above, and Low’s “ Sarawak,” &c., p. 50.) During 
1852 the impoits and re-exports of gutta percha respectively amounted to 13,652 and 
1,1 74 tons. 

ICE. — The sale of ice and snow preserved in the caverns of Vesuvius and on the 
more elevated parts of iEtna, has long been a considerable branch of trade in Naples, 
Catania, and the adjoining towns; hut it was reserved for the Americans to carry the 
trade in ice to an extent which could not previously have been anticipated. The 
extreme heat of the .summer in the New England States occasions a natural demand 
for ice, which the extreme cold of the winter gives the means of supplying. The fresh 
water lakes adjoining Boston and other large towns being deeply frozen in winter, large 
ice-houses arc filled with the ice taken from them, winch is retailed in summer at a low 
j)rice. This practice had not, however, been long established'till it occurred to some 
ingenious speculators to attempt to realise a profit by shipping ice to the .southern parts 
of the Union and the West Indies; and the speculation having succeeded, the trade 
was subsequently extended to tfic Spanish Main and South America, and more^receutly 
to Europe, India, and China ! The business has, in fact, become of the first importance ; 
mnnerou.s companies'and a very large amount of tonnage being now engaged in the 
ice trade from Boston. And owing to the greater skill and economy with which 
the business is at present conducted, the ice which used a few years ago to cost 6 cents 
per lb. in New Orleans and the Ilavannah, may now be had fur 1 cent; and there has 
been a like fall in its price in India and other more distant places. An immense 
warehouse has recently l>een constructed at Calcutta for the reception of the ice brought 
by the ships, whence it is supplied in the quantities required for the public accommo¬ 
dation. This singular fabric has triple walls, five distinct roofs, incloses about three- 
fourths of an acre, and is fitted to hold upwards of 30,000 tons of ice ! It is said that 
a similar d6p6t is about to be formed at Canton. Our readers do not require to be 
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IRON. 


told tt)at in some late years London has been a considerable market for American ice. 
'J'his, however, is only a casual occurrence, depending principally on the circumstance 
of an unusually hot summer having followed an unusually mild winter, which, on the 
one hand, occasions a large Aetnand for ice. while, on the other, it lessens or annihilates 
the home supply. And the same may be said generally in regard to the demand of 
other European countries. Tlie ice shipped from America is. principally obtained 
from Fresh Pond, Spy Pond, and Wenham Pond, in an elevated position, about 
18 miles from Boston, to which it is conveyed by railway ; but it is also obtained from 
varioi'S other ponds and lakes. It is kept stored up in large warehouses adjoining the 
lakes till it is required for shipment. The holds of the ships used for the conveyance 
of ice have a space between tlie planking of the ship and the ice boxed in and usually 
filled with saw<lust or some other substanco reckoned a non-conductor of heat. For¬ 
merly the ice was packed with straw and hay, in boxes of thin lumber made air-tight ; 
but this mode pf packing is now comparatively little used. The ice is beautifully 
transparent and free from air cells, and is usually cut into blocks about a foot thick. 
Tlie shipments during 1852 amounted to 96,482 tons. (See art. Boston in this work ; 
and an article in the American Almanac for 1849.) 

Owing to the mildness of our winters wc have sometimes little or no frost, and when 
it is most severe, ice in this country rarely exceeds 2 or 4 inches in thickness; and 
is usually, also, a good deal stained with impurities. Occasionally a sujiply of ice is 
brought from Norway, but it wants the solidity and transparency of the American ice. 

IRON. Since the observations on the duties on the importation of coal and iron 
into France in tlie article Havrk were printed the following decree has appeared: — 


Art. 1. TheduUes tobcU'»ic<lon Ihe hniHiriatioii of fc>^ei^n 
coal and iron are tixed ibllows .— 

COAI. TFR UK) KlIXXmAMMRfl. 

Toal, by Si'a_From Sables d'Olonne, excluviTctv, to nun- 

kn k, inefuMV* ly, In Frv»u'h vobsels, ow.; in foreign vessels, 
HOC.; by .ill oilier porui, in French vchsels, 1.0c.; in foiii;'ii 
vessels, (i5 c. 

Coal, by L.nid.—From the seat© Ilalluin, eXcluMvely, ."0c.| 
by all Ollier ports, the cxislln;' (lutn>s. 

rokf.—On© b.alf above tlie duties on coal. 

Coal Ashes—The exislin;; diiliim. 

JhON per 100 KlIiOOBAUMKi. 

I’lg iron, ’weiKhing l.'i kilottrmnincs or more, by sen, In 
French vessels, .'if.; in foreign vessels, ■'>f. .'>Oc.; ditto, by 
l.ind, from Ml.iiic Missenm inclusively to Montucnevre ex 
elusivclv, from the adjacent countries, 4f. ; itotn all other 

* in^bars (V//re), vrllhout regard to the mode of fabrication, in 
Freiicb vessels and by land, flat bars of 4 .''jS millimetres and 
more, the leni(th multiplied by the thickness, Ui.f.; Vl.l milli¬ 
metres inclusive to 4.'>S millimelres exclusive, Ilf.; less than 
111.% millimetres, same thickncso, ditto. 10 f- It* sqimre b.irs of 

milliinetres and more on each .side, ; l.'i milliinetres 
inclusive to inlllimetres exclusive, ditto, Hf.; less than 
l.'i millimelres, ditto, itif. In round bars of l.'> nriilliini tres 
and more In diameter, II fr.; less than t.*) millimetres, ditto, 
lOf. Uy foreign vessels, the above duties and one tenth 
niiirc. 

In Rnils.—Same duties as those on bar iron, according to 
their (lltnension. 

In I’laio., Of laTnine-iioir t<jte,~.ln French vessels, 25f.; in 
foreign vessels and hy liuid, 27 f. 50 e. 


Steel in Kars, cast or wrougiit—In French vessels, in f. 
in foieign vessels and by lanil, 4 I f. 

An. 2. From the 1st January, IS^ri, the duty on iron shall 
be l.'vied accoidlng to ibe b.llowiiig table : — 

lt..i\v pig., weighing 15 kilogr.rinines, and more, per lOt) 
kilogtaniiiu's, by sea, in !• r nch lesscU 4 f.; in foreign ves¬ 
sels, -1 f. 10 c.; ditto, lo l.ind, 1 f. 

Kars, wilhoiit regard to the inrde of fabrication, m Freiuh 
vevss'ls, and by l.ind, in Hat bins of 158 null meties anti inoie, 
the length multiplied by tbe tluikiiess, lot’.; 2l3 inilli- 
mctie> inclusively to 1.5S' millimetres exehisivily, 1 2 f, , less 
than 213 millimetres, diKo, Ilf. In ‘-tiiiare b.ars ot 2V niilli- 
inetrcii and more on oath side, HI f. ; 1.5 millimetres inelu • 
bively to 22 millimetres exeluslvtly, 12 f.; less thati 1.5 rnilli- 
metres, iHtio, 11 f. In rouiiil liars of 15 niilliineties anti 
more in diameter^ 12 f. , less than 1.5 iiolliinetres, iliiio, 1 1 f. 

The same by ioreign vessels—Tbe .ibove duties and one- 
ten ih more. 

lion In Rails—The same duties as on bar-iron, aicording 
to Ihcir dimensions. 

Iron FI lie- In Freni h vosscis, 2(tf.; in foreign vessels 
and l.y land, 22 f. 

S cel In i)ar.s,ca.st or wrought.—In French vessels, M) f.; in 
foreign vessels, and by land, f. 

.All. .1. 'I'he l.iws, d'cr.es, and ordinances wbirb fire nt't 
opjioseil to Ibe present deciec remain m full tone. 

,\it. 4. Our Minister of Agnciiliure, ot I'oiniTiGrce, and 
Vublic IVhirks, onr Minister of Fin.ince, in thi ir resp i - 
t've dop.artnients, .are intrustid with the execution of this 
decree. 

Hone .at the Pabace of Fontainebleau on tbe 22nd of Novem¬ 
ber, 1855. 




The TimeSy in publishing this decree, accompanied it with the following observations: — “ Coal for¬ 
merly paid a duty of Is. 7d. a ton, when imported by sea from Dunkirk to Sables d’Olonne, in the depai t- 
ment ol Vendee. This is novr reduced to 55s. The former duties of‘2s. 9rf. a ton when inipoi ted 
between Sables d’Olonne and llayonne, and Is. 4Jd. when imported by the Meditermneaii port.s, liavo 
iieen eonsolidateti at the lower clitugc. The duties on importaiioii hy land, varying from Is. ItJi/. to 
].v. per ton, have been retained. Coke, formerly paid twice the duty on coal ; now it only pays om— 
hall more than the reduced duty. These are the duties by French ships. Hy foreign .slup.s tiiey 
are higher ; but, as Englisli ships employed in the tirade between France and England have been since 
IS'iG lusiinllaled to natioual ships, the distinciion is of no pr.actical importance to this country, Tliis 
being tlie case generally, it will only be necessary, as regards iron, to place the former duties in com¬ 
parison with those now to be paid on importation by French vessels, English vessels being in the same 
category:— * 



Formir Ilutie^, p.r 
Ton. 

Dutlus, per Ton, till 
Jan. 1. 18.5.5. 

After Jan. 1, 1856. 

Pig iron - . - 

Iron in bam, nCfcordltig to dimensions 

Rails, tbe same aS Iron bars, avrurding to dimen- | 
hiuns. 

Iron plates , . « - 

Steel, in bars i — 

Ca»t .... 

Wrought - . * - 

J£ «. d. 

2 16 8 
ffirome 12 0 

Uo a 4 lU 

17 12 0 

26 8 0 
.52 16 0 

£ «. d. 

2 4 0 

f .5 5 10 
t,lo7 0 10 

11 0 0 

} 17 12 0 

£ M. d. 

1 16 4 

14 8 0 
, Vto 6 3 4 

8 16 0 

1.5 4 0" 


This statement shows that the duties, even after the reduction effected by tbe decree of the 22n<l 
November is carried into effect, will be enormously high. Still, however,a consider-able step has been 
taken In the right direction. And it may be expected that the advantages of which it can hardly fall i« 
be productive^ will not only afford a convincing proof of the advantagfeousness of what has been done, 
but will pave the way for still greater inroads on the present illiberal system. 
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IRON TRADE OF SCOTLAND. Mr. Tlioraas Thorbiirn, of Glasgow, has 
published the following statement in regard to the iron trade of Scotland in 1853. 

Owing to the varied and extended iiBea to which iron is applied throughout the world, the shipments 
and local consumption of the article have this year been unprecedented, though an advance of 70 j>er 
cent. I)a« been established, and freights have risen fully 50 per cent. The United States have again 
been by far the largest customers, and increasing exportations to that quarter may be calculated U[>on, 
as recent accounts indicate a modified specific duty ou iron will be immediately proposed and adopted 
by Congress. 

Notwithstanding the existence of legitimate causes for stimulating production, the average price of the 
year being 20». per ton higher than the average price of the last 5 years, the make is 50,000 tons less 
than in tiie years 1K52, 1851, owing to the srarcity of labour and the raw material. 

Scotland possessed 50 years ago only 13 furnaces, the small produce of which realised 10^. to 1.3/. per 
ton ; 114 furnaces are now in blast, the value of the production of wliich at the present price amounts to 
tlie large sum of 2,800,000/. per anmim, about one-half of which is expended m wages. These faids, 
taken in conjunction with the subjoined statement, give an idea of the extraordinary growth of the iron 
trade of Scotland to its present gigantic dimensions and of its great national importance. 

Tons. 

Stock on hand the .31st December, 1852 450,000 

Stock in warehouse-keepers’ and makers’ stores on the 3l8t of December, 1853 - 210,000 


Decrease of stock 240,0(0 

Exported foreign and coastwise from Glasgow, Firth of Forth, Ayrshire ports, and 
|ier railway 6.50.000 

Consumed in local founderies and malleable ironworks here - - . . 300,000 



Total delivpiies 

. 

. 

- - - 

* 

- 950,WO 


Deduct decrease In stock 


■ ■ 

■ 

- 240,(100 

710,(500 

Computed make in 18.53 

Make in. 

Tons. 

“ 

.Stock, Dec. 31. 


- 71(^,000 

Tons. 

1H4.5 


475,000 


1815 


245,000 

]846 


570,0(M) 


1816 


1 (9 000 

1847 


.510,000 


1817 


KO.I.OO 

1848 


580,000 


I8t8 


98,(l('0 

1849 


690.000 


1849 


21 (),()(.() 

18.50 


.5<>5,000 


18.50 


270,000 

18.51 


760,000 


1851 


3.50,000 

18.52 


775.000 


18.52 


4.50,000 

18.53 


710,000 


1833 


2.0,000 


Present price of bars, 10/,; plates, 12/. 12s.; rods, lO/. 10s,, less 4 per cent, discount for cash; 
rails, ifl. 

Prices of bars. No. 1. Garlsherrie, B5s,; mixed G. M. B., 79s. 6rf.; Ayrsliire brands, 79s.; Fast Coast 
brands, 80s. 

KEY-WEST. A small i.sland from 4 to 5 m. in length, by 1 in width; SG m. 
S. W. from Caj)c Sable, in Florida. It is one of the Florida keys, or of that exten¬ 
sive circular range of low island*, banks, and reefs, which fences the coast of Florida, 
and forms the northern boundary of the Gulph Stream, from the Tortiigas islands 
on the W. round to Capo Florida on the N. A light-house erected on the S. W. 
point of the iskand, lat. 24^ .32' 32" N., long. 81® 48' .30" W., has a fixed light 
elevated 67 ft. above the level of the water. The town of Key-West, near the N. W. 
part of the island, has about 1,600 inhabs., and has an excellent harbour, with about 
25 ft. water. A safe passage, about 6 in. in length, leads by Key-West from the 
Gulpli Stream to the Gulpli of Mexico. It has 12 ft. water at ebb tide, and vessels 
from the N. bound for New Orleans, Mobile, &c., or from the latter for the former, by 
passing tlirough it, avoid the delay and danger of the more westerly passage round the 
Tortugas. 

Owing to the frequent accidents to shipping from coming In contact with the banks and reefs in tliis 
dangerous vicinity, the American government has organised an establishment at Key-West for the 
assistance of sliips in distress, and made it the seat of an admiralty court for the adjudication of claims 
for s.alva<;e. The former consists of above 20 licensed vessels, with crews of about 10 men eacli. I'lic^io 
are kept constantly cruising about on the look-out for ships iu distress or wanting pilots ; and as tiieir 
emolument principally depends on the fees they obtain for their assistance, it may be fairly assumed 
tliat It will be rendered with the greatest alacrity. But the desirable thing is to hinder vessels from 
getting on shore, tlio assisting them when in ih.at predicament bcinij, though an important, a secondary 
consideration. The latter, however, .and not the former, is the main oiiject which the licensed cruisers 
of Key-West have in view ; and It would be preferable, could means be devised for making their remu¬ 
neration depend rather on their success in preventing disasters, tiian, as at present, in mitigating tlieir 
intluenco. This, however, is by no means easily done. Shipwreck.^ will, perhaps, be mor* effectually 
prevented by increasing the number of light-houses, light-vessels, and sea-marks, along the edges of the 
Islands and reefs, than in any other way. We subjoin an account of the sums awarded as salvages by the 
court of Key-West, in each of the 16 years ending with 1851. 



Dollars. 



18.56 

174,1.52 

1841 

9«,7I2 


107,495 

1X45 

69,,592 


a »,.578 

1846 

124,400 

18.19 

9(1,797 

1847 

30,8,54 

18IU 

8.5,11.3 

1848 

12,5,800 

1811 


1849 

127,870 

1842 

.38,10.3 

18.50 

122,8,31 

1843 

83,811 

J851 1 

75.852 


( Ulunt's American Pilots p. 25.; De Bow's Industrial Resources^ Iv. 402.; Account qf Ligh(~huu$cs, 
published ly authority qf the American government in 1850.) 






1452 LABUAN. —LAGUNA DI TERMINOS. 

L4BUAN, a small island off the N.NV. coast of Borneo, a dependency on thd Bri¬ 
tish crown, about 6 m. distant from the nearest point of the mainland, and 80 m. N. 
from the city of Borneo or Bruni, lat. 5^ 12' N., long. 115° 19' 36" E. It is from 
25 to 30 m. in circ., flat, and covered with wood. The anchorage, on the S. side of 
the island, is protected by a greater and three smaller islands; and the town of 
Victoria has been commenced at the embouchure of a rivulet in a small bay, at the 
head of the anchorage. Coal of good quality is found on the island, and it is well 
supplied with fresh water. It was ceded by the Sultan of Borneo to Great Britain in 
1844; and Sir James Brooke, who negotiated its cession, was afterwards ap¬ 
pointed its governor. When it came into our possession it was uninhabited ; but its 
situation is such that, provided it be moderately healthy, it can hardly fail to become 
an important emporium. It lies near the best route for shipping from the Straits of 
Singapore to China, and, while it is extremely well situated for carrying on trade witli 
the W. and N. coasts of Borneo and the Philippine Islands, it will serve as a harbour 
of refuge, and as a cjonvenient station for the steamers and other ships of war required 
to put down the piracy that has been, to the great injury of commerce, carried on to a 
great an extent from the ports and rivers of Borneo, and of some of the adjacent islands. 
Jn this respect its abundant supply of coal will be of the greatest service. In war the 
possession of Lahuan will give us the entire command of the Chinese sea. (Brooke’s 
Journal, and a paper by Mr. Craufurd in Keppel’s Borneo, ii. p. 144. and p. 209 ) 

Borneo, or Bruni, on the adjacent shore of the mainland, the residence of the Sultan 
of Borneo Proper, has been termed the Venice of the East. It contains from 30,000 
to 40,000 inhabitants, mostly Malays, and really seems as if it floated on the waves. 
It is situated on an aestuary, and though built with little regard to regularity, it is inter¬ 
sected crosswise by two main streets, which divide it into four portions, one only of 
which stands on dry land. 'The houses in the other three parts are of wood built on 
piles, which support them above the water, with streets, if so they may be called, to 
admit the passage of canoes. The steamer which conveyed Sir James Brooke to Borneo, 
when Jjubuan was ceded, anchored in the main street in the centre of the town 1 “ I'he 

greatest novelty at Bruni,” says Mr. Marryat, from whom we have borrowed these 
details, “ is the floating bazaar. There are no shops in the city, and tlio market is held 
every day in canoes, 'i’hese cotnc in at sunrise every morning from every part of the 
river, laden with fresh fruit, tobacco, pepper, and every other article which is produced 
in the vicinity; a few European productions, such as handkercliiefs, cheek«cotton prints, 
&c., also make their appearance. Congregated in the main street, the canoes are tacked 
together, forming lanes through which the ])urchascrs in their own canoes paddle, 
selecting and bargaining for goods with as much convenience as if the whole were 
transacted on terra Jirma. Iron is here so valuable that it is used as money. One 
hundred flat pieces an inch square are valued at a dollar, and among the lower classes 
these iron pieces form the sole coin. They are unstamped, so that any person appears 
to be at liberty to cut bis own iron into money ; but whetlier such is really the case, I 
cannot vouch.” (Marryat’s Borneo, &c., p. 113.) 

But though deficient in iron, the gold mines of Borneo are said to be of the richest 
description. Sir Stamford Raffles estimated tliat in his time about 32,000 Chinese la¬ 
bourers were employed in these mines on the W? coast of Borneo ; and it is not easy to say 
how productive they might become, were the miners in a condition to prosecute their 
undertakings in safety, and to bring the resources of science and of capital to their aid. 
Antimony is also found in abundance in Borneo, especially in the district of Sarawak, of 
which Sir James Brooke is rajah; and the diamonds of Borneo rival those of India 
and Brazil. But independently of its coal, and of its precious and other metals, its 
vegetable products might alone furnish the materials of an extensive commerce. The 
sago palm grows in great perfection in many parts of the island, and sago is largely 
exported in a rough state to Singapore. The areca nut, rattans, gutta percha, gum- 
henjamln, camphor, birds’ nests, ifec.,are also considerable articles of export; and sugar, 
pepper, and all the products of tropical regions, miglit, with a little care, he raised to 
any extedt in most parts of this vast island. The numbers and ferocity of the savages 
by whom it is occupied present, indeed, formidable obstacles to its improvement. But 
civilisation is beginning to make its way amongst them; and, though probably slow, its 
progress cannot well be arrested, 

LAGUNA DI TERMINOS, or LAGUNA Dl CARMEN, a sea-port on the S. 
shore of the Gulph of Mexico, State of Yucatan, lat. 18° 38' 44" N., long. 91° 51' 22" W. 
It derives its names from being situated about 1 mile within the S. W. extremity of 
Carmen island, on the most westerly of the straits or entrances leading into the basin 
or lagoon of Terminos, Population about 3,000. 

The port, which i» secure and one of the best pn the gulph, has from 12 to 14 feet water over the bar 
at the entrance to the lagoon. Vessels of greater draught load and unload by means of lighters, out¬ 
side the bar, in from 3 to 4 fathoms, with good holding ground. 
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T(y enter the Port _ Hun in over the bar with Xicalango Point, bearing by compass S. ^ h., till I oint 

Sacatal bears S.E. i S., and then steer for it; and when the N. side of the island begins to shut in h.uil 
up for the anchorage off .Uie town. The lead is a safe guide on the W. side of tlie channel, but not on 

^^The chief trade of the town consists in the shipping of logwood, known in foreign markets by the 
name of Campeachy wood, from its having been originally cut down in the vicinity of that port and snippeil 
from It. But Campeachy has ceased to be an entrepot for logwood. It is now primiipally cut doaii on 
the mainland adjoining the lagoon of Terminus; and being thence conveyed to Laguna in coasting 

schooners, is sent from it to all parts of the world. . , j 

Vessels arriving with cargoes must bring a general manifest and invoice in triplicate, certified by the 
Mexican consul at the port of departure. Those arriving from a foreign port in ballast, must produce a 
clearance either from the Mexican consul or the authorities of the place from whence tliey came, showing 
that they bring no cargo. . , . ^ u » j r i.„.,i«i. 

Pilotage *1 75 per foor, other port charges, such as harbour master’s fees, .anchorage, board of health, 
&c., about $2.5 each vessel. Ships arriving direct from a foreign port p.ay SI 50 per ton for tonnage dues. 


Statement of the Exportation of Dyewoods from the Port of Laguna dl Terminus during the Yc.trs 
1850, 18.51, and 1852, specifying al.so the Vessels in which they were siiipped and the Ports to which 
they belonged. 


.... 


la.-io. 



1851. 



- 1862: 


Ports. 

1 

(jiiinlal!. 

I.ogwooil. 

qiitN. 

Fustic. 

.a 

at 

a 

Oinnlals 

I.<lgWOCXl. 

Qntls. 

Fustic. 

Vessels. 

QulntalV 

J.OgWOlHl. 

Ouint.vl 

Pimtif. 

f jy 

I'J 

07,723 

1,8011 

2.3 

100,008 

4,101 

21 

00 ,.3114 

' 1,0()0 

li.iv.i* 



12 

7.3,816 

520 

1.5 

8,8,70.3 

llaiiihiirg 




9 

.32,.5.50 

2,807 

14 

47,377 

3,081 

1.5 

70.010’, 

1,171 

7 

.31,58.54 

7 

.50,010 

2,012 


H 

26,S40 


10 

24.184 


7 

17,05.S 

12,277 


4 

20,2S0 

9i 

2 

6,t»U 

1,029 


21,071.) 

50 



4,.'-.ll.J 



27,182 

0 

41,227 


2 

1 1.020 

623 

3 

22,0.58 

1,177 

6 

.51,.554 


Aniw rp 

1 

2 

.5,107 

17,718 


2 

2 

7,.581 
1.3,10'i 

l,2i)l.i 

630 

C 

31,510 

40 

I'flitsbuig 

% 

?, 

r>..321 

17,ii'.0i 

■1,11« 

2 

1 

7,(.08 
.5V 

■ 

4 

15,003 


lloslon • • 

2 

8,;i.35 


1 

2,100 


2 

8,401) 

1,114 

New Oilenns - 



.3 

1,601 


2 

1 ,IMH) 


15 trodMiui - • 







I 

2,180 


Gihr.ill.ir, .snil iii.ir1.ot 
l''hmour, .iikI m.iikc:t 

: 

: : 

; - 

1 

7,181 

• 

1 

8,(37.54 


N.iiitos 


" 1 ,.500 


T 

6,011 


1 

1.078 


il.HV<iiia 

1 

1,400 





1 

.3804 


I.fiiii .istor 

111 hall.Lst to sundry ports 

10 

i : 


1 

.3 

2,231 


1 

6 

.5,072 




4.*.i,r,i 1 

8,3.5,S 

HjiiT- 

.571,108 

l2,K15i 

101 

4.53,060.^ 

_10.5:7 


Wo arc indebted for this article to a gentleman of Laguna. 


LIGHT DUES. 


TlU' Mu'lritl of ihi! l.'itli April, IRl'i, has puMKlied 

the following rov il dei ri'e, daO-d llili of tlio same nx.nlh, 
rt’KUlami)^ the fuUiri' ji.ijnient nf liglU dues iu tlie hpjiiuli 

.\tt. 1.—In iilace of tlies inaldfrh-irgi's at present rc»'o»c-ret.l 
In the ports or the Peninstil.i and the .ulj.u-i'nt tsi.mds, imdt'r 
the tienoinmation of Ip'ht-lion.e and h.irhoiir-Uaht <lues, for 
the tollin' tine general linht duty 'vill tie ileinandtd at all ports 
havinti a t ustoni house, p.iyahle at the same time as the tiiher 
navination t h.iTKcs, .tj-'ieOiihly to tile legirlalioiis cont.amed m 
tlie lollowing .trtlcles : — 

.iVrt. 1^.--hpatiisli merchant vessels proeewlmg from n.ational 

Art. ."i,—Eoieign nn-rfliant vessels proi eediiigfroiu t!it;Sante, 
•will pay ti reals per ton ; lier Maiestv’s gonernmfnt resersing 
the power of alteimg this rale act ordjng to tlie amount of dues 
paid liy .Spanish shi)is in ioreign pints. 

A't. 4—To he evoinpled frtini fins diitv : — 

1st. Spariibh shijis retiirriing from the same countries itt 
h.ill.ist. 

ymi. Those of all flags which enter Spanish ports and sail 
tlierLfioin iii li.dlasf. 

."iid. 'I'liose wliicli enter the same through stress of weather, 
wjieiiever these do not discharge or lake in cargo at the said 


ports. Should the latter lie done, then tlie integral duty must 
he jiiiid , the vessels so paying thereby hecommg exempt from 
aieiiewal ol the same I'h.ifj'es m the oilier ports to which they 
may he uliima'elv hound with ji.irt of tlieir cargo. This lule 
Will lie ecjually olisi-rvc-d with resjH'ct to the slops, which, 
witliiiut lieing forced hy stress of weatliir, should enter two or 
nune ports to discharge the goods contained in Uieir mani¬ 
fests. ^ 

Art. —National vessels engaged In the coasting trade w ill 

C a\ for cMch voyage, going or coining, h.alf ,i real per ton, 'I'o 
e exempted: — 

Isf. Uessels licit measuring more than aO tons. 

2od. Those, of a l.irKer measurement wliich do not make a 
voyage of more than SiO maritime league*. 

."ril. 'I'he latter ,ire exempted from the said charges, when 
toiic'iiing at intermediate ports, lief.ire arruing at tlieir dcsli- 
ii.ilion, wloifever inav bo the distance of the latter trorn iho 
place where* their manifests w ere origm.illy issued. 

4th. 't hose returning m ball.iiit from the ports towhicli they 
may h^ve been liound. 

Art. hth and last—'The light duty to he considered a* a icm- 
porary mcsisure, and will lie reduced to on amount sullicieiit 
to provide for the expenses of ronservauon and Servic e, :iftcr 
covering the cost of estahlislnuent. 


LIGHT-HOUSES (IlEDUcnoN of Charges for). —We stiiteil in the article 
Light houses, in the Dictionary, that it was highly probable that the tolls, or charges, 
on their account would be speedily reduced. And the following letter, addressed by 
the Trinity House to the collectors, shows this aiTticipation has been already realised. 

Trinity House, London, 2^th Decemf^er, 1853. 

Sir,—I am directed to communicate to you, as collector of light and other duties under appointment 
from thi.s corporation, the following directions in relation to the charges to be made and received by 
yon, in respect thereof, on and after the 1st day of January next, viz.:— 

'J’liat the tolls received for the Commissioners for Northern Light-Houses, in respect of coasting 
vessels, are to be reduced as follows : — tliat is to say, where the toll payable in respect of any sucii 
vessel upon pa8.«ing or deriving benefit from any light-house, is now fixed at the rate of flW. per 
ton, such toll sliall be at the r.aie of 1-lGth of a penny per ton ; and where such toll is now fixed at 
tiio rate of per ion, it shall be at the rate of 2-lfithof a penny per ton. And 
That the tolls (as defined by the act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 131.) received for this Corporation, the Commis¬ 
sioners for Northern Light-Houses, and Port of Dublin Corporation, are to be reduced at follows i— 
tliat is to say, until H. Majesty, with the advice of her privy council, may see fit otherwise to deter¬ 
mine, there shall be allowed to every person paying such tolls an abatement or discoiint upon the 
amount payable by him ; wiiich abatement or discount shall, in the case of every oversea vessel be 
2.5 per cent., and in the case of every coasting vessel, 10 percent. ’ 

T am to add, that the order In council, confirmatory of these directions, 
witli, and that It is required that in the meantime the instructions herebi 
full effect—I am, Sir, your moat humble servant, A. 13., secretary. 


may be exited to iisue forth- 
“ cemmunicated be carried into 
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LIGHT-HOUSES. 


Account of the Lighthousei and Floating Lights that have been, and are in the course of being erected 
or established in England, Scotland, and Ireland since 1848. 


Name of I.lght. 

Place. 

N. 

Latitude. 

lV.orE. 

Lon^t* 

•a 

II 

Fixed, 

Intermit. 

ting or 
Revolving. 

Interval 
of Revo* 

Miles 
seen in 

I’oloiir or 
any Pecu¬ 
liarity of 
Liglit- 
house. 

Height in 
Feet of 
Lantern 

Height 
in Feet 
of 

Year 

erected. 


1 






Fladi. 

Weather, 

Higli 

Water. 


Kni^hind and 




Weat.^ 










Ha/fg. 


O f 










Hishop iiot k 

On the Rock. 

49 52 

0 

6 27 0 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

. , 




1851 


{.hjildinK), 












P'l’ortland. 

On the breakwater 

50 31 

22 

2 26 49 

1 

Fixed. 

. « 

6 

. 

30 


1851 

. 


at the extrenruty 
of stage. 












i(ruern«ey (pro« 

Hanois or Hano- 

49 25 

5(1 

2 43 20 

1 


. 


* 



1851 



veaux rocks. 











.iirsey. 

St. Helicr, N. pier. 

49 11 

0 

2 7 0 

2 

Fixed. 

• 

2 

Lamp. 

16 

* . 


Do. 

Do. .S. pier 

- 


. - 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 

2 

flOSt. 

Lamp. 

21 

29 


1839 

I’oole. 

North side of en- 

50 41 

0 

1 56 0 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

6 

1)0^1. 

Lamp. 

87 



Littlilmmpton. 

trance 

North end of E. 
pier. 

50 48 

0 

0 32 0 

East. 

1 19 0 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 

- ‘ 

post. 

16 

30 

30 

1848 

Dover. 

CheoRmar Head, 

51 7 

0 

1 

Fixed. 


■ 2 

. 



1819 



outer extremity ol 











Do 

W. pier. 

Near the clock 

_ 

. 

• 

1 

Flieil. 






1852 



towers 












Princes 

Ch.iimel 

East Tongue Sand. 

51 29 

0 

1 19 0 

2 

Fixed. 

‘ - 

10 

Red, and 

.38 

14 


1848 


Lightliouse- 









ballon the 













highest 





Do. 

West Girdler Sand. 

51 29 

0 

1 7 0 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 2 

10 

Red. 

38 


1848 

Fi 





















with k 






T- 








mmuife 






V 

Sea Ileach. 

Southend filer head 




1 

Fixed. 



. 




aT 


Chafiman Head. 

‘ 

- 


1 

Fixetl. 


10 

Iletl, 

40 

. - 

1849 

■■s 


Muckllng Fiat. 

. 

. 

. 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

II) 

While, 

40 


1819 

1 

Hope Point. 

In the fort on a flag 
staff. 

- 


- • 

I 

Fixed. 

- - 


on plU^^. 

Lamp. 


- - 

1852 

1*1 

Uunflc<‘t 

North side of fiast 

51 46 

0 

1 22 0 

2 

Revolving. 


10 

Rwl, with 

F. 38 


1850 


Light 

Sound Channel. 







a ball at 

3Ir. 20 



Vesstl. 









each 

maatliead. 





Harwich. 

On Landguard fort. 

51 56 

15 

1 19 ( 

1 

Fixed. 






•^Lowi''iiott. 

On ea<h pier of 
harbour. 

' 


■ • 

2 

Fixed. 

- * 

- • 




1817 

Varmouth. 

South pier at Gor- 

52 34 

25 

1 44 20 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

2 

. . 



1852 



lestoii. 











*S|>um. 

On the Point. 

53 34 

41 

0 7 9 

1 

Fixed. 


11 


54 

f.0 


Stallmgborough. 

At the ferry. 

53 37 

' 

0 10 0 
West. 

0 12 0 

1 

Fixed. 

- , 

- 

1819 

Killingholm. 

South Killingholm. 

5.3 39 

( 

1 

Fixtd, 

. 

11 

Ketl. 

37 

45 

1852 

Bridlington. 

North pier head. 

54 5 

IV 

1) 11 42 

1 

Fixeil. 


8 


24 


.‘'Ciih.im. 

South flier. 

■It ,‘jO 

0 

1 19 (1 

1 

Fixed. 



, 



Wnrkworth. 

N. end of S. pier. 

'>2 21 

0 

; 35 0 

1 

Fixeil. 


1 




ISlfi 

Carlisle Port, 

On juer head. 

On The Point. 

54 57 


.3 11 (I 

1 

Fixed. 



Lamp. 



1811 

♦ Formby. 

53 32 

21 

3 3 54 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

12 

R^, 

83 " 

S'i 

1831 











tower. 

lighted 



[Hol>1iend. 

NewBreakwatcr, E. 

53 20 

0 

4 37 0 

1 

Fixed. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. 


1851 

1850 


Maunder's 

f)n pier head. 

51 43 

0 

1 42 0 

1 

Fixed. 








Foot. 

51 40 












Llanelly. 

S. end of Break. 

0 

4 10 25 

1 

Fixed. 

, 

. 

. 



1850 



water. 












Card\lY{l,uild- 

On the pier. 

51 28 

0 

.3 10 0 

1 

Fixed. 

- - , 

. 

. 

_ 


1852 

1 














Hayle. 

On Lelandsandhills 

50 11 

30 

5 26 0 

2 

Fixed. 

. * 

6 

Red. 

81 

15 

1840 



or Towans. 









59 

1) 

Su Ives. 

On jiitr head 30 feet 

50 12 

0 

5 28 0 

1 

Fixed. 


7 

Black; 

23 

25 

1831 , 



fkom end. | 

1 








exhibited 

from 

1 Sept, to 





Scotland. 









30 April. 




1 

fPittenween. 

Pier head. 

56 13 


2 43 30 

1 

Fixed. 


6 

Lamp* 

25 

7 

1853 


Do. 

8. corner of the wall 
, In Ahbey Park. 

- 


■ - 

1 

Fixed. 

- • 

6 

post. 
Lantern 
in the 

72 


1853 


An-struther. 

West pier. 

56 13 

0 

2 42 0 

2 

Fixed. 

. 

. 

wall. 

Lamp- 

16 


1818 

jst. Andrew’s. 

Turret in cathedral 
wall. 

56 20 

0 

2 47 0 

1 

Fixed. 

- - 

5 

post. 

20 

100 

- . 

1849 

(Peterhead. 

1 

N. harbour, W. pier 
head- 

57 30 

0 

1 46 0 

1 

FUed. 

- • 

' * 

Stone. 

- 

- - 

1849 

Lathcronwheel. 

South entrance. 

58 16 

10 

.3 22 55 

1 

Fixed. 



White. 




* Noss Head. 

On the Head. 

58 28 

3>i 

.3 3 5; 

1 

Revolving. 

Every 4 
minute. 

‘l5 ‘ 

176' 


1819 


North Ro 

Donnis Head. 

59 23 

0 

2 23 0 

1 

Fixed. 





1851 

S' 

naldsha 

(htiUdine.] 


58 56 











i' 

Hoy Sound. 

High Light on E 
point M Greinsa 
1. and Low Light 

9 

3 16 3.3 

2 

Fixed. 

' 

10 

7 

Stone. 

115 

55 

90 

20 

1851 




on N. point. 













* Those marked thus, are to be considered first>class lights. 
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’S 




rs„i„.., A, 

Height in 

Height 


Name of Light. 

Place. 

N. 

Latitude. 

V.orE 
Longl- 
tud . 

n 

Fixed, 
Intermit¬ 
ting or 

Interval 
of Revo¬ 
lution or 

Miles 
seen in 
clear 

iny Pfcu 
liaritv of 

Ft cl of 
Lantern 
above 

in Fee) 
of 

Build- 

ll 





Revolving. 

Flash. 

Weather. 


High 

Water. 

ing 


Stornoway, Lewis 

Vrnish Point. 

58 U 28 

22 10 

.1 

Revolving- 

Every ( 

10 

- - 

56 


1852 


F’ier head. 

56 0 45 

26 .10 

1 

Fixed. 


4 

Stone. 

25 

10 

1 ,S.50 


Ea-st side. 

56 5 .10 

) 31 0 

1 

Fixed. 


4 

Slone. 

180 


1851 


)n the Point. 

56 n 45 

) 11 30 

1 

Fixed. 


IS 

Stone. 

100 

1849 

Kvie Akin, Isle of 

Vear village. 

57 16 0 

5 41 0 

1 

Fixed. 


- 


- 


1852 

Skye. 

Ship Rock. 

54 16 10 

5 .11 55 

1 

Fixed. 


15 

Stone. 

165 

30 

18.50 

i;.iiii|)beUlon. 

N. pier hc.id. 

5,5 25 30 

5 35 31) 

1 

Fixed. 


• 

Common 

lamp. 

12 

9 


(Ircenork. 

Quay in front of 

5.5 57 (' 

1 45 0 

1 

Fixed. 


4 

Lam 11 on 

26 

20 

1829 

custom-Jiouse. 






ironplll.ir. 

22 




On Pillar Bank. 

55 56 15 

1 14 1 

1 

Fixed. 


1 

Red stone. 

It 

1819 

Rowling liay. 

K entrance of Row 
ling Harbour. 


I 

Fixed. 



J.aniern 

pXr, 

liiown. 


7 

1819 


Do. 

Donald’s Qu.iy, SO!) 

* ■ 


1 

Fixed. 


4 

i.am|i. 

Red. 

26 

35 

16 

1819 

Troon ILtrliour. 

Vt the pier heail. 

55 11 (' 

1 41 1 

1 

Fixed. 

- 

6 

2.5 

1818 


R unkirk or Annan 

51 ,57 41 

1 16 0 

1 

Fixed. 

- • 





1811 


Foot. 










heliiud. 

* K.wtnet (not 

On summit of rock. 

51 21 18 

9 36 2.-- 

1 

Revolving. 

. . 

. 

On red 


. . 

1850 

lighted.) 








seiew 

pil.s, 












upper part 












(Uiy. 




* (’<irk Harbour or 

IL elbow of Spit 

51 .50 ll] 

8 16 2(.j 

1 

Fixed. 


8 


32 


1852 

yuoeiislown. 

liank oir Queens- 











Rally rolton. 

(tn outer island. 

51 49 .10 

7 59 0 

1 

Revolving. 1 

Every 10 
seconds. 

13 

Red 

under co¬ 

195 

.50 

1850 









loured 

gallery. 




Voiighal. 

\V side of entrance. 

51 5.5 4'. 

7 51 :>■> 

1 

Fixed. 

Every 

6 

Circul.ir. 

78 

62 

1851 

* IMineliead. 

!S. side of Head. 

•)1 59 .1' 

7 .15 8 

1 

Kevolving. 

21 


28.5' 

1850 

niiiiute. 


DunRurvon (build 

Rallinacourly Point. 

52 4 .10 

7 33 0 

1 

Fixed. 


' 

- 



1851 

* I'iOiiinftlieg Rock 

On tho Hock. 

5'2 4 10 

6 38 4' 

1 

Fixed. 

. 




. . 

is.5l 

(building.) 

Duniialk. 

S. side of ch.annel 
witlini entrance. 

54 0 10 

6 21 (1 

1 

Fixed. 

• • 

• • 

On screw 
piles. 

- • 


1851 

Belfast H.t}. 

Hollywood Bank. 

.54 .19 0 

5 .51 0 

1 

Fixed. 



27 


ISIS 

« KaUiIIii (build 
ing.) 

N.E. point of island. 

. .55 18 ( 

6 10 4,5 

1 


- ■ 


■ 

* 

" * 


* HatliMno Herne 

) )n the island. 

51 40 (1 

8 .50 II 








1.8 M 

(building.'l 
Broadb.iven (bui/f 

Gubaoashel Poini 

51 18 

8 31 4 

1 

Fixed. 

. 

15 

4Vhite. 

101 

.51 

LS51 

but not lighted.) 

on \V. .side of en 
tr.ince. 











Beeves River 
Shannon (build 
iiig.) 

Tt.iiee (building.) 

On the rock. 

52 39 < 

i9 8 ( 

1 

Fixed. 

' ■ 

* 


* 


1851 

On I.itlle Samphirt 

• 52 20 0 

') 49 I 

) 1 



. - 


- 

- . 

18.51 


1 stand. 









_ 



MKLIJOUliNE, the cap. of the British colony of Victoria, formerly Port Phillip in 
Australia, occupylnfj the S.E. portion of that continent, stretching; through 9 ilegs. of 
long., from Cajte Howe on the E. to the Glcnelg river on the \V. The town is si¬ 
tuated on the N, bank of the Yarra-Yarra river, about 9 m. (following its windings) 
from its mouth in the basin of Port Phillip, lat. 37^ d9' 5'' S., Ion, HO° 57' 30" E. 
It was founded in 1837, and extends along the banks of the river. In 1851 it had a 
population of ^3,000 ; but such has been the immigration consequent on the discovery 
of the gold fields, that it is now (1853) supposed to have no fewer than 80,000 inha¬ 
bitants. A large proportion, however, of this vast population is to be regarded as 
migratory only, and as residing in town merely till their ultimate destination has been 
decided upon. It is needless, perhap.s, to add that hou.se rent is excessively high. 
Indeed a large portion of the population is not housed but encamped under tents in the 
suburbs and along the roads leading to the “diggings.” The site of the town is unfor¬ 
tunate ; for the river, being obstructed by a bar and shallows, is not generally navigable 
for vessels of more than 60 tons burden; and it has the further disadvantage of being 
low, and liable to be flooded by the overflowing of the river during the wet scas(^i. It 
has been propo.sed to facilitate the trade of the town by removing the bar at the mouth 
of the river, and deepening its channel; but this would be a very expensive undertaking, 
and one of which the success would be not a little doubtful. The excavation of a ship 
canal from the deep water in the bay to Melbourne has also been proposed ; and it, 
probably, would be the preferable plan ; but in the meantime a railway has been com¬ 
menced, and is in progress to the bay, which, when completed, will obviate many of 
the inconveniences which are now experienced. It seems, however, not unlikely that 
the trade of the town, and the greater part, perhaps, of its population, will ultimately 
centre at Williamstown,*a village a few miles distant, on a headland extending into the 
bay, opposite to which all large vessels coming to Melbourne are obliged to anchor. 
The principal objection to Williamstown is the scarcity and bad quality of the fresh 
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\vater; but this serious defect might, perhaps, be obviated by sinking wells, or by 
conveying hither a supply of water from some of the adjacent streams. 

Nothing can more strikingly illustrate the present unfavourable situation of the 
town for commercial purposes,' and the extraordinary state of things prevalent there, 
than the fact that while the ordinary charge for the freight of goods from England to 
Melbourne roads is at present (November, 1853) 3/. 10s. a ton, it is 51. to the 
quays I We subjoin some statements illustrative of the extraordinary progress and 
present state of the colony. 

Imports, Exports, and Population of the Colony of Victoria from 1S39 to 1852, both incliisi\e. 


Vc.ir. 

tm])ort3. 

Exports. 

Total ofExtcrnal 'I'rade. 

Population, A vera:>e of Vc.ir 

1.S.-53 - 

205,000 

7«,()00 

283,000 

7 .01)0 

IS 10 

3<)2,()(M» 

15.5,000 

517,000 

lo.iion 

ISll 

.3.35,000 

13V,(8)0 

471,000 

14,000 

IS 12 

2 f) 1,000 

2 () 1,000 

408,(8)0 

19,000 

isn 

18.3,000 

278,000 

401,000 

22,000 

LSI! 

1 .'>1,0(H) 

2.57,(M)0 

408,000 

2 1,000 

ISII 

248,000 

401,(100 

712,000 

28,000 

• isirt 

310,000 

42.5,()()0 

711,000 

31,1 OO 

IHI7 

4,38,000 

009,000 

1,107,000 

42,000 

IHIS 

.374,18)0 

<)75,(i()0 

1,019,000 

50.000 

1S19 

4 SO,000 

75.5,00(1 

1,2.35,000 

(.0,000 

1S50 

7 1.5 .(8)0 

l,042,O(K) 

1,7S7,0(X) 

70.000 

IS.-il 

1,030,4.37 

1,12.3,18)9 

2,180,.346 

95,000* 


4,01.3.8')0 

7.1 51..549 

11,195,14 5 

200 ,000* 


The exports of gold in 1852 were estimated at 2,120,121 oz., of which l,9!)G.Cfi() were shipped from Mel¬ 
bourne, 02 . from Geelong, and the residue from Portland and Port Fairy. (For further details, 

see the articles CoLONiiiS, Phkcious Metals, and Sydney, in this work, and the Appendix to tiie 
excellent work of Mr, Westgarth, entitled I'icCoria, 4'C ) 

jl'ooL — Here, as in other parts of Australia, wool, down to the discovery of the gold fields, was (ho 
principal article of produce and export. And it is seen from the following statement, which wo borrow 
From the Argus, an able and well-informed Melbourne journal, that its exportation went on increasing 
down to the present year. 

“ Account of the Wool shipped during the Years ending July 5, 1852, 185.3. 








18.52. 

18.5,3. 

Melbourne 

. 


_ 


. 

Ibb. 9,3S9,')f.7 

lbs. 10,2 18,019 

Hcelocg 






6,791,400 

0,721,900 

Pori Fairy 






723.100 

1,25<),72 5 

Portland 

■ 

- 

- 

■ 

“ 

1,7.52,800 

3,080,500 



Total 

- 

- 

- 

18,6,57,.507 

21,.310,291 


“ Put it would be wrong if wc did not apprise our British readers tliat'a process is going on, of which 
we have before warned them, and which may one day seriously affect the supply of wool which they now 
draw from these shores. The value of the carcass is so steadily gaining upon that of the lleeee ns natu¬ 
rally to affect the care with which each is uutched hy the settler. Fine, fat, large-sized shctp now 
frequently sell at ilOs. each, the current price before the gold discovery having been UKv. to 12.«., while 
the ileeco has scarcely improved In value at all. So fast, too, is the jiroportion between meat and its 
consumers altering that higher prices still for the carcas.s are rea.sonably to be looked for. 

“ Besides, that terrible scourge of the sheepowncr, the sc.Tb, is spreading, rapidly through our flocks, 
and the high rate of labour prevents the squatters from gr.'ipplmg wiili it as they ought. Slu-ep are run 
in flocks ot unmanageable size, frequently camped out, and allowed to wander; and, except when bi ought 
up by wide rivers, this devastating disease progresses almost unopposed. 

“ A continuous high price of wool in the English markets will afford gre.at encouragement to the settlers 
to struggle with these two tendencies so greatly deteriorative to our wool; and the manufacturers of Great 
Britain will have to afford that encouragement, or tliey must gradually teacli themselves to look else¬ 
where for a supply.” 

Orain —The same journalist remarks as follows on the importation of grain : For a supply of 

breadstufts we must still reconcile ourselves to looking alwo.ad. Our own nrodueiion is a mere drop in (he 
bucket compared with our consumption ; and so numerous is our poy)ulation becoming, and such large 
consumers are they of all the necessaries of life, that the supplie.s of all adjacent colonies. New Ze.iland 
incluiled, must for a long time be utterly inadequate to our requirements. We have considerable stocks 
of American flour on hand ; but shipments from the ports of the United States appear now to have been 
nearly suspended ; and, as is always the case in a rapidly-fluctuating m.arket, low prices have for a time 
prevailed, and we begin to fear a possible scarcity before our own harvests come round. It is rather a 
fearful thought to those who do not deal in flour, and therefore have no interest in high prices, that a 
community like ours, .accustomed to extravagant consumption, is so far distant from all extensive sources 
of supply. I’he course of po.st with England and America necessarily occupies m.anv months, and 
between the periods of orders being sent and being executed there seems quite a possibility of prices 
ranging from a rate that will be ruinous to shippers — to one little short of famine to the consumer 
Whlle/odder continues so high that oaten hay has long been, pound for pound, dearer than wheaten 
flour, our agriculturists will naturally avoid turning their attention to the production of grain. And hi 
fclie meantime, probably for many years, the supply of these colonies with breailstuffs will constitute a 
trade very well worth the careful attention of the merchants of Great Britain and America.” 


fiettmen't Batavia by the run, 301.; China do. ZOl .; 

Manilla, .3.')/.; Calcutw, .30/.; United State*, vUi Cape Horn, 
per month, 6/.; Valparaiso, 9/.; Callao, per run, 00/.; 
Coasting, month, D/.; England, per run, 45/.; Harbour, 
month, l.V. 

Port Charet*. — Pilotage. .3<t. per ton, registered tonnage, 
Inside the Heads; If a pilot be taken ouUidc of the Hea>l8, 
addJtionHl wlH be charged. The whole of the pilotage rates 
in no case to exeettl 2<W., nor Jess than 4/. Uallipit, 2.0a. per 
ton. Shipping men, lUa. each. Day laboui^ 10a. Water, 
ti.Os, per ton ot 252 gallons. Lighterage from Hobson's Bay to 
tl>e wliaifs at Melbourne, 35a. to 10a. per ton. 


Kxchange. — On Atlantic States, sight, 2 per rent., rating 
the lauind at $i 90 cents. J.aindon, at 30 days, 2 per 
cent.: sight, 2i ditto. China, bills on London invariably 
ninitted. 

Gold FrrigMs, — To Atlantic .States, Call.ao, per rent. 
Do. do. Cape Horn, jl per rent. I’o London, jier oz. in 
full, delivered at the Bank of England, 

Insurance. — On gold etd Cape Horn, 3 per cent. Vid 
Callao, .3 per cent. To England, .34 T>er cent. 

Gidd Dnst. — Clean, per oz., 77a. Eti. 

(From the Instructive' and valuable Circular of Messrs. 
Hussey, Bond, and Hale, Melbourne, 17tb August, 1853.) 


* Population on 3l8t December. 
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Arrivals of Shipping at Melbourne during the G Months ending with June, 1853. 


From j 

VesRcIi, 

Tonnage. 

Steamer*. 

Tonnage. 

Kurojie - . . 



li>8 

q7,ir)3 

5 

.3,osr 

Uniifd States of Arnerica 



f.O 

2(1,H23 

.3 

],<I5H 

Kaht India and ('hinu 



42 

14,8t,7 

3 

1,181 

< )tber foreign ports - • . 



AU 

1(),()‘)7 



Iiitcr-Ciilunial - « 



615 

8r.,2f)t: 

92 

3.3 .OSS 

Coasters . - - 

- 


151 

12,223 



Total 

- 

- 

1,016 

_21J,73') 

_10.3_ 

1_ 


Arrivals and Departures of Immigrants during the 6 Months ending with June, 1853. 


>Vrrjvit]s ReawArd for the six month* entiiiiK 'runp. 18.vi 

Ksliniated arrivals over deparlurcs, overland, troin the colonies of New South Wales and Adelaide 

Arrivals for the six months • - _ . _ 

l>e[iaitures seaward for the six months ending 30th .tune, 1853 _ . - 


4 7,07h 
ViO.UOO 

(.7.070 

V‘^,701 


Arrivals over departures for the six months 
roptilalion on the Slst Dcceinher, 

Total population in the colony 30Ui June, 1853 - 


tiOO,! )t)0 


‘^1 l..iS5 


Turiff: 

Toffee, per cwt. . - - - - 0 10 0 

Spirits or strong watws, vix. spirits or strong waters 
ofanv strength not exceeding the strengtl* of 
ninofhy Hykes'hydrometer, iiiid so in p...portion 
t(jr any greater or less streiinth, per gallon - 0 7 0 

Spirits, cordials, liuiiuurs, or strong wati'rs, sweet¬ 
ened Of mixed with any article, so that the degree 
of strength cannot be ascertained hy feykes' liydro- 
mefer, i>er gallon - - 0 7 0 

Spirits perfumed - - - -070 

Tea, peril) • - - .003 

I'ob.Hi .'o, I igars, and sniifl', per lb. - - O 'i o 

Wine, pel gallon • - - O 1 0 

All otl.er g<) 0 <ls, wares, and mcrchantlisc - Free. 

TVute. — The same Uutv as upon spirits is eh.argeahle upon 
all brandy fruits, m proportion to the quantity of hiandy in 
each doaen. 

(All goods exported — Free.) 


Scalt qf Commercial Charset, autharinctl by the Committee tj/" 
the Melbourne Chamber ({/ Commerce, lUlh July, 1S5‘.J. 


Commission*. 

On rash payments when not in fund* 

On cash payments wlien in fipuls 

On putchase and shipment ot gold dust - « 

On do. if dr.iwn against 

On the amount of invoice in eiilier ease. 
On purchase and shipme-nt of merch.mdis<‘ and on 
ether pmch.iscs wlitn not in funds 
1 ) 0 . ilo. when in fimils 
On private sales, and sales hy auction, whsuher for 
cash or credit, inchirling guaiantee 
On goods received .ind forwarded — on their v.aluc - 
On eonsigiiiiienls of ineichaiulise wiilulrawn — on 
inyiice . . . . 

On tiehfs, rents, and other accounts rollcctcd, re. 

coveresl. .itul remitted ... 
On sale or purchase of hills of exchange 
On hills of i xchange collected, and on monevs re- 
ceivod or paid, iVom wliich no other commiiKion 
is derived .... 

On let lei 8 of credit granted . - . 

Oil lettirs of ciedit drawn ,ig.rinst 
On freight or ciiarter procured for vessels and 
freight or passage inonev collected 
On ships’ disliiirsernents and oiitHts 
On nionev ohlamed on bottomry or respondentia 
On liisui.ince ffiected or orders written tor in- 
hurance - . - . 

On insot.mce losses, partial or total, settleil, or on 
premiums recoveietl 

Guarantee, bonds, indorsement of hills, contracts 
for goods, or otlier engagemcnIs 
A./t. — All sales of goods undefstood to be gua¬ 
ranteed, iiiiless theic be special orders to the 
cnntr.ary. 

Guarantee on remittances - - - 


5 

n 

id 

1 

n 

a 

1 


i 

n 

n 


Guarantee for security on contracts - - 5 

A cling as trustee unilcr assign iiieiits - - .5 

On .ulvsnces on produce for shipment - - 1^4 

Advances and current .accounts not liquidated at 
the cod of the season {March 31st), the balance 
to Ilf chargpil as a frc.sli advance, subject to a 
CominUsion of - - - - 5 

Interest. 

On ndv.ances for duties and freiglit - - 8 

''“at counts - - - . lo 

Charfret. 

For passing accounts with ttie government for cm! • £ »■ 

grant ships, wlien tile whole freight is payable m 
KnglatuI - - - - 10 10 

For iheeking expenditure accounts on behalf of 
ch.irterers of p issengtr vessels and granting leril- 

For entering ship inward at the ('uslom-hou-e, 
where tlie original port of depart tire »s in Aus¬ 
tralia, Van Diemen's Land, or New Zealand - 2 

For entering and clearing ship outward, wliero the 
port of destination is m the same plai es as above - 1 1 

For entering ship inward from other ports -.3 3 

For entering and clearing ship outward, if laden 
here - . - - - .3 ,1 

Do. do. do. in halln^t - 1 1 

For attending liclivcry of cargo from lighters, and ver dni/. 

giving nothe to Consignees - - Xl> U) ti 

Fee for each surviy, if within tUe city - . I 1 (I 

l>o. at Hobson’s Hay or Williams Town - 2 '2 0 


Charges for D'ort housiiiif. 

On all measurement gooiK requiring to lie dry housed, 2*. per 
ton of 10 ciihii feet per week. 

On lu|uuls, ‘Is. per ton of V5-2 gallons per week. 

On sugar, rice, salt, flour, and nil other articles requiring to 
Iv dry heusod, I*, per ton tier week. 

On all other inerchaiidi>e, Co. per ton ncr week. 

And an additional charge lor all goods .as above, for 
' housing and unhuusmg ui cording to tiie bulk oi weight 
of the article. 

On wool—for receiving, weighing, marking, and delivering, 
V,t. per hale 

Ditto — for rent after fourteen days, at the rate of 6t( per hale 
per week. 

In addition to the tare on wool, an allowance for draft of L/. 
per cwt. 

On tallow — for receiving, weighing, marking, and delivering, 
.5*. per ton. 

Ditto —for rent after fourteen days, at the rate of Is. per iim 
, jier week- 

On grain — if in hags, Inclnding housing and unhousing. Id. 
jier bushel for thy first montti. 

Ditto — tor any longer time, Ad. per bushel per week. 

On gram—if in bulk, or It required to be weighed, extra 
charge to be made. 


W« borrow from the journal to which we have already referred the following observations on 
the pro.spects of immigrants in Victoria:—“Provisions In general are not dear, in proportion to 
house rent; at least ten, sugar, butcher’s meat, and potatoes are at a reasonable price ; but bread, milk, 
butter, and such vegetaiiles as turnips, cabbages, &c., are still at a high figure; the quartern loaf is 
Is. Gri, It is evident, then, that the flrst and necessary expences which meet a man on landing are very 
heavy ; but let not the new comer be therefore discouraged ; if ho is the sort of man suited to the colony 
— and almost all working and labouring men are— he will soon be in a position to meet ids oxnonses, 
and also to put by money to join one of the many building and freehold land societies wliich tiro high 
price of land and the extravagant rents have called Into active existence within the last few months. 
Knglish readers given to such pursuits as market-gardening, poultry-keeping, dairy-fanning, &c., will 
form their own conclusions of tite prospects of those following such callings in a country with a range of 
prices like that quoted in our market reports. Battersea gardeners, Surrey (owl-tenders, and the dairy 
people of Kent and Essex will probably lick their lips at the thouglit of cauliflowers at .s. a piece, eggs 
at 5s. per dozen, and milk at 2y. per quart. We can assure one and all of such that wo have room 
for thousands of them ; that these high prices do not arise from any natural scarcity ; that the gardener 
will find plenty of land, the dairyman any number of cattle, and the poultry woman hens innumerable. 

“ It must bo distinctly understood, in spite of all the ‘ croaking ’ letters which have swarmed in the 
English papers, that the industrious workman may secure employment at high wages the very day be 
lands; while, at the same timd, the clerk, shopman, or broken-down city idler lingers about our streets 
dispirited, unemployed and miserable.” 

The basin of Port Phillip^ •wliich receives the Yarra-Yarra and other river.s, is a large 
circular bay, or inlet of the sea, whence the colony derived its former name. It has a 
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narrow entrance, not more than m. in width, partly occupied with rocks and shoals. 
A light-house has been erected near the extremity of Point Lonsdale, near the W. side 
of the entrance, lat, 38*^ 16' S., long. 140° 40' E., and another on Point Gellibrand, 
near the head of the bay, between Williainstown and the mouth of the Yarra-Yarra 
river, lat. 37° 52' S., long 144° 55' E. The bay is about 40 m. in depth from S. to N., 
and where widest is about 40 in. from E. to W. It is said to cover an area of above 
800 sq. m., and might accommodate all the navies of all the countries in the world. 

The whole trade of the colony, which is already very extensive, and is increasing 
with extraordinary rapidity, is at present carried on from this basin. And from its 
advantageous situation, and its stretching so far inland, it is probable it will always 
continue to engross the largest share of the trade, though, no doubt, it will be partly, 
also, carried on from other ports. Geelong, at the head of a deep bay on the W. 
side of tlie basin, has a large population, and a very considerable trade. 

MERCANTILE MARINE ACT. — We subjoin a pretty full abstract of this 
important statute, the 1.3 & 14 Viet. c. 9.3. Its objects are mainly to improve the 
qualifications of the masters and mates of merchant ships, by subjecting them to 
examinations, to ascertain their fitness for the proper discharge of their duties, (see 
MASTKas, 6tC. in this Supplement) ; to improve the condition of seamen by protecting 
them against fraud and inijiosition ; and to protect the owners against loss from the 
desertion and misconduct of the men. This statute was amended by the 14 & 15 
Viet. c. 96., the amendments being referred to in the notes. But where, as in 
this case, precision and clearness are of such importance, a statute should not he 
amended in this slovenly way. It should be repealed and re-enacted with the amend¬ 
ments embodied. 

Short Title. — This .ict may be cited as “ The Mercantile Marine Act, 1850.” — § 1. 

Clause iimi refeis to the interpretation of the .act. It is only necessary to notice the following rules, 
viz. ; — 'I'he expression ” home tr.ade ship” shall include every “ sliip ” to wliieh* tlu.s act npplie.s, em¬ 
ployed in tr.iding or going wiiliin the following limits, viz., the coasts of the U.^., the islamis of (inern- 
sesy, Jersey, Saik, Alderney, and Man, ,'iiid tlu* continent of Kurope between tTic river Elbe and Brest 
inclusive : — ’I'he expression ” foreign-going .shi|> ” shall include every ” ship ” to which this act apjilics 
employed in trading or going bejoiid tlie limits afore.said; — 'I’he word ” seaman ” shall include every 
person’ (except masters and apprentices duly indentured and registered) emph<ytd or engaged to servo 
In any capacity on bo.ird any ” ship.” — § 2. 

T:.tpl(ination and Alteration of Terms m 8<5^ 9 Viet. c. IIG.— The words “se.aman” and ” seamen” in the 
“ Seamen’s lb otoction Act,” 8 & 1) Vict. c. 1IG. arc meant to include any person or persons about to servo 
as seamen, notwithstaiuling tliat they have not previously been at sea, and aie alsomeaiit to include ap¬ 
prentices in the sea service and persons about to become such apprentices; and tlie said ‘'Seamen’s 
Brutection Act ” shall, after the 31st December, 18r>(), be read and construed a.s if the expression ” the 
sliip’s husband ” were leplacod liy the expiession ” a mate of the sliip,” and ilie expression "ship’s Ims- 
band,” were replaced by tlio expression " nmte of the ship.” — 5 3. 

Extent of Operation. — The several parts of this act which relate to any ships, or to the owners, mas¬ 
ters, mates, seamen, or apprentices of any ships, shall, so far as the context and subject matter admit, 
luve the following applications, viz.:— So much of this act as repeals, alters, or explains any cxisthig 
enactment siiall apply to the same ships and to the same matters and persons to which sucli enactment 
applies ; — 'I'he remainder of this .act siiall, as far as the context and subject admit, apply to all siiips re¬ 
gistered or licensed in the U. K. (except such as are exclusively employed iu Hsbing on tlic coasts of the 
U. K,, and such as belong to the Corporation of the 'rrhdty House of Deptford Strond, the Commis¬ 
sioners of Not them Lightliousos, or the Corporation for preserving and improving the Harbour of Dublin, 
ami also except pleasure yachts) *, and also to all ships registered or licensed in any other part of H. 
M.’s dominions, and employed in trading or going between any place in the U. K., and any place or 
places not situate in the lerntoiy or colony iu which such ship is legistered, and to the owners, masters, 
mates, and crews of such sbljis respectively.—§ 4. 

'Time uj Operation .— The several paits of this act shall come into operation at the several times fol¬ 
lowing, viz. : — So inucli of this act .as relates to tlie appointment of new oificers of the Bo.ard of Trade, 
and to tlie powers hereby given to that board, and to the constitution and powers of local marine Iioards, 
and to the register olllce for se.nnen, and to the establishment of slapping ollices, and of examinations 
for masters and mates, shall come into operation immediately on the passing hereof: — So much of this 
act as relates to tlie compulsory production of certificates of m.asters and mates, agreemcnls with seamen, 
advances and allotments of wages, health on bo.ard ship, desertion, discipline, log books, payment of 
wages, and dischar;;e of seamen, shall, with respect to such sliips as are in tlie U. K. on tlie Ist January, 
18.51, and to the owners, masters, mates, and crews thereof, come into operation on that day ; and with 
respect to such ships as are nbt within the U. K. on that day, and to the owners, masters, mates, and 
crews thereof, ns soon after the first subsequent arrival of such ship in the U. K. as preparations are 
commenced for a further voyage or departure from any place ttiereiu :— And the remainder of this act 
shall come into operation on the 1st January, 1851_$ 5. 

Board of Trade and I.ocal Boards — The Board of Trade shall undertake the general euperintend- 
ence of matters relating to the British mercantile marine, and shall be authorised to carry this act into 
execution, and to enforce by legal proceedings or by such other lawful means as may seem to it expedient 
the provisions of this act and of all other acts and laws relating to the British inercliant service, and may 
also open an account or accounts with the Bank of England in the manner and for the purposes herein¬ 
after mentioned-§ 6. 

Constitution and Functions of Loral Marine Boards -At such of the seaports of the U. K. as have in 

ships ordinarily employed as foreign-going ships a registered tonnage of 30,000 tons or upwards, and at 
such other places as the Board of'Erade may appoint for this purpose, local marine boards shall be esta¬ 
blished for carrying into effbet the provisions of this act, under the superintendence of the Board of 
Trade ; and each of such local marine boards shall be constituted as follows, viz.: — 'I'he mayor or pro¬ 
vost and the stipendiary magistrate, or such of these functionaries of the place (if more than'one)a8 the 
Board of 'I'rade may appoint, shall be a member or members ex qffleio, the Board of Trade shall appoint 
4 members from residents iu the place or within 7 miles thereof, and the owners of such foreign-going 
shipping as aforesaid registered at tlie port shall elect 6 members, to be qualified as herein-after men- 

* Colonial ships, in whatever trade, are now subjected, when in the U. K., to those provisions of the 
act wblch relate to engagements and discharges before a shipping master, (14 & 15 Vict. c. 9G. s. 7): but 
they are not obliged to engage or discharge any men before a shipping master, who do not actually 
join or quit the ship iu this country. — (14 tk IS Vict. c. 9G. s. 8.) 
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tinned ; nnd such appointments and elections shall. In the first Jnstance, take place on the 26lh October, 
IKftO, and shall afterwards take place on the 25th October in every third succeeding year, except in the 
case ofoccasional vacancies by death, resignation, disqualification, or otherwise, which shall be filled up 
within one calendar month after they occur ; and every person elected on an occasional vacancy shall 
continue a member until the next ordinary triennial election; an<i the mayor or provost shall fix the 
place and mode of conducting such elections, and also on occasional vacanci||^ the day of election, and 
shall give at least ten days notice thereof; and the Board of Trade shall have power to decide any ques¬ 
tions which may be raised concerning the conduct of such elections : provided, that no act of any local 
hoard sluill be vitiated or prejudiced by reason of anv irregularity in the election of any of its members, 
or of any error in the list «)f voters herein-after mentioned, or of any irregularity in the making or revis¬ 
ing sucli list, or by reason of any person who is not duly qualified as herein-after provided acting upon 
such boaid ; provided also, that If in any place, by reason of any election not taking place, or of the con¬ 
stant non-attendance of all or the greater part of the elective members, or from any other cau^e, any 
local marine hoard fails to meet or to discharge its duties, the Board of Trade may, if such failure occurs, 
within 3 months before the next triennial election of such local marine board, undertake such duties pro¬ 
visionally unt'l such election, or, if such failure occurs more than 3 months before sneb election, may 
direct a new election of the elective members of such local marine board to be had nnmediatoly.* * * § — § 7. 

Minutes and Business i]f Local Boards. —Kvery local marine board shall keep minutes of its proceed¬ 
ing-, in such mode as the Board of Trade may prescribe, &c. — § 8. 

Clauses U. to 23. inclusive regulate the qualification of voters for members of local marine boards, and 
certain fiinctions of tlie Board of'JVade in regard to this art. &c. 

Examinations to be instituted for Masters and Mates of Foreign-going — Examinations shall bo 

institute i for jicrsons who intend to become masters or rnatesof foreign-going ships, or who wish to pro¬ 
cure ceriidcates of connietency herein-after mentioned; and the Board of Trade shall from time to time 
determine on a general plan lor the conduct thereof; .and the local marine boards of such ports as have 
in sliips ordinarily employed as I'oreign-guing ships a registered tonnage of 30,000 tons or upwards, and 
such other local marine boards as the Board of Trade may appoint, stiall provide for the exaiiiiiial ions 
at their respective ports, and m.ay n])poitit, remove, .and le-appoint examiners to conduct the same, .and 
may, buhject to the general superintendence of the Boanl of Trade, regulate the same, and may, subject 
to the sanction of the Board of 'J'rade, fix the remuneration of .such examiners ; provided, that if it ap¬ 
pears to llie Board of Tr.ade that the examinations lor any two or more ports can be conducted without 
inconvenii'iice by the same examiners, it may require and authorise the local marine boards of such ports 
to act togotiier as one hoard in providing tor and legulatnig examinations and appointing.and removing 
examiners for such ports ; and all examiners shall possess certificates of qualification to he from tiino to 
tmi • gianted by the Board of Trade, and shall adhere to the general plan of examination instituted by 
it ; ami the Board of Trade may .at .'uiy time depute any of its ollicers to be present and assist at any 
examination, .and any members of tlio local marine boaid of the place where the examinatiun is held may 
also bo pre.seiit and asslit at any such examination. — § 24. 

Fees to be paid by Applicants. — $ 25. 

Certificates oj Competency to be {irantcd, f(C _The Board of Trade shall deliver to every applicant 

who is reported by tin* local examiners to li.we passed tin* ex.amiiiation satisfactorily, and to have given 
satisfactory evidence of his sobiiety, experience, ability, and general good conduct on shipboard, a certi¬ 
ficate to liie effect tliat ii? is competent to act as master or mate, herein-after called a ceitiiicate of com¬ 
petency.— §26. 

(danse 27. enacts that oortifi.'atcs of service may be del.vered to persons who arc already masters and 
males, and ollleers iii ti:e service of II. M. and the E. I. Company. 

Power to Board of Tiade, under certain Conditions, to cancel or suspend Certificates — If any master 
or mate i.s convicted of a mi.sdeme;mor under this .net, or is superseded by the order of a naval court 
constituted as after mentioned, the Board of d'rade may theieupon cancel or suspend his certificate, 
whether of competency or service; and if the Board ot Tr.ade or any local marine board has reason to 
belh've that any ma.stor or mate is from iiicompeteiicy or misconduct unfit to discharge his dutiesf, such 
ooard may eilher institute an investigation, or, if expedient, the Boaid of I'rade may direct the local 
maiiiie bhard at or nearest to the jilace at which it may be convenient for the p.irties and witnesses to 
attend to iiistituco the same ; and thereupon such persons as the Board of Trade may appoint for the 
purpose, or, as the case may he, the local marine board, shall, witli the assistance of a local stipendiary 
magistrate, or if there be no such m.igistrate, of a competent legal assistant to be appointed by tlie Board 
of I'ratle, conduct the investigation, and may summon the master or mate to appear, and shall give him 
full opportunity of making a defence, either in person or otherwise, and may exercise any of the powers 
of (u-ocuriiig cvuience horeiii-aftergiven to special inspectors ajipointed by the Boaid of Trade, and shall, 
on the conclubion of the investigation, make a n port upon the case to the Board of Trade • and if such 
report is to ilie eflbet that such master or mate is. either from incorrpctencyy or from fiabitnat di unken- 
ness, or from tyrannical habits, unfit to (ti.scha/ge hts dutiesX, the Board of Trade may cancel oi susp^-nd 
his certificate, wihether of competency or service ; and every master or mate whose certificate is cancelled 
or suspemU'il .sh.ill thorciipon rleliver it to the Board of Trade, or as it may direct; and such board may 
at any auliscquent time giant a fresh certificate to any Iverson wh'ue certificate has been cancelled, and it 
may pav the exixnise of any such in\e>tigation as aforesaid, and may pay to such inngistrale or legal 
assistant such rennmeration as it may deem fit; provideil always, that no pep.son interested In any ship 
sliall take pait in any investigation relating theieto or to the conduct or competency of any master or 
ra.ito thereof.—§ 28. 

Clause 29. enacts that the registrar sli.all have notice of grants, cancellations, &c. of certificates, and 
shall record the same, &c. 

Bo Foreign-going Ship is to proceed to Sen without Production of the Certificates qfthc Ma.stcr and Mates. 

— No foicigii-going ship shall go to sea, unless the master and the first find second mates or the only 

mate (as the case may be), if engaged to serve in those capacities at the commencement of the voyage, 
have obtained and possess valid certificates either of competency or seivice appropriate to their several 
stations and no officer of customs shall clear outwards any such ship or permit any such ship to pro¬ 
ceed to sea unless such appropriate certificates are produced to him ; and the tide-waiters lelt on hoard 
shall be maintained at the expense of the master or owner until such certificates are produced, aiqj clear¬ 
ance may be delayed till such expense Is satisfied_§ 30. 

("lause 31. enacts penalties for talse representations ; for forging or altering or fraudulently usipg any 
certificate, &c. 

Clause 32, transfers to Board of Trade control ovef registrar. 

* If any local board from any cause fails to meet or discharge its duties, the Board of Trcide may either 
assume them itself until the next triennial election, or direct anew election. — (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 3.) 

t Ii any master or mate is convicted of felony, or is sentenced to imprisonment under 7 & 8 Viet. c. 
U2., or under the Mercantile Murine Act, the Board of Trade may cancel or suspend his ccrtlfic.ite. 

— (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. 5. 4.) , 

1 This is extended to casc8.in which the report is to the effect that he has been guilty of any gross and 
repeated acts of dishonesty, or of drunkenness, or of tyranny. — (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 4.) 

§ Or of a superior grade (14 & 15 Viet. c. 96 s. 5). These certificates are not, after 1st Sept, 1851, to bo 
l)roduced to the officers of customs, but to the shipping master before whom the agreement is signed, 
v^ho will thereupon give a receipt, which will enable the ship to be cleared, —(14 & 15 Viet. c.90. s, ) 
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Clause 33 enacts how registry is to be kept In Tuture. 

Shrpptng Masters and other Officers to transmit Documents to Rcf^istrar. — All shipoing mnsters and 
officers ofciistoms shall take charge of ail documents which are delivered or transmitted to or retained by 
tlioin in [imsnance of this act, and shall keep them for such time as may be necessary for the purpose of 
settling any husiiiess arising at the place, or for any other proper purpose, and shall, if required, produce 
thcMo (or any of such puMpses, and shall then transmit them, excepting log hooks, to the registrar of 
scarnen, or to such other person as the Board of Trade may direct, to be by him recorded and preserved ; 
and the registrar, or such otlior person ns the board mdy intrust with the custody of any such document, 
shall, on payment of a moderate fee to be Axed by the board, or without payment of any fee if the board 
so direct, allow any person to inspect the same, and, in cases in which the production of the original in 
any court of justice or elsewhere is essential, produce the same, and In other cases make and deliver to 
any person requiring it a certified copy thereof or of any part thereof; and every copy purporting to be 
so made and certified shall bo received in evidence, and shall have all the effect of the original, of which 
it jmrports to bo a copy. — §34. 

J.ocal Hoards may establish and ref^nlate Skipping Offices. — Tn every seaport in the U. K. in which 
there is a local marin(5 board, such board slmll establish a shipping omce or shipping otflees, and may 
procure the requisite premises, and appoint, and from time to time remove and re-appoint, superin¬ 
tendents of such ofllces, to be called shipping masters, with any necessary deputies, clerks, and servants, 
and fix and alter their salaries and wages, and regulate tlie mode of conducting business at such oifices, 
and have complete control over the same, subject to the approval and immediate directigns of tlie Board 
of Trade so far as regards the number of persons appointed, the amount of salaries and wages, and the 
receipt and payment of money ; and, subject as aforesaid, evory shipping master shall obey the directions 
of the local marine board by which lie is ajipoiiited ; and ail shipping masters, deputies, clerks, and sor-* 
vants shall, before entering upon their duties, give such security (if any) for tbediie performance thereof 
as the Board of Trade may require ; and every art done by or before any deputy duly appointed shall 
have the same effect as if done by or before the shipping master: provided, that if in any case any two 
members of any local marine board complain to the Board of Traile that any shipping master, deputy, 
clerk, or servant appointed by such local marine board docs not properly discharge his duties, the Board 
of Trade may investigate thecase, and m.ay, if ihecomplalnt is substantiated, remove him from bis office, 
and may provide for the proper peiformance of his duties until another person is properly appointed in 
Ins place-§35. 

Business of such Offices genet ally. — It shall he the general business of shipping masters to afford faci¬ 
lities for engaging seamen by keeping registries of their names and characters, to superintend and 
facilitate their engagement and discharge, to provide means for securing the .presence on board at the 

K ior times of men who are s«i engaged, and to perform such otlier duties in respect of seamen as are 
•by or may hereafter be committed to them. * — § 3(5. 

(."■lause 37. enacts that any duties relating to seamen or apprentices which are now performed by officers 
of customs may be transferred to and performed by .shipping master? appointed under this act. 

Fees to be paid upon Bngagewents and DHtrharges _Fees shall be payable upon engagements and 

discharges which in pursuaneo of this act are to bo effeeted before shijiiiing masters, so nevertheless 
tiiat such fee.? sh.all not exceed the sums specified in .sebedtilc B. ; and, subject to such restriction, the 
Board of Trade shall fix and may alter the amount of sueh foes, and shall eausc sCales thereof to bo pre¬ 
pared and to be consiiitiunisly fil’accd in the sliinping offices; and all shipping masters, their deputies, 
clerks, and servants, indy refuse to proceed with any engagement or discharge unless the fees payable 
thereon are first paid.t — § 38. 

Masters to pay Fees, and to deduct part fro7}i Wages. — Every owner or master of a ship engaging or 
discharging any crew or seaman in a shipping office or before a shipping master shall nay to the sliipping 
master the wliole of the fees hereby made nayalilo in respect of such engagement or dlscliarge, and may, 
notwithstanding anything in the Seamen’s Protection Act contained, for the purpose of in part reim¬ 
bursing himself, deduct in respect of each such engagement or discharge, from tlie wages of all persons 
(except apprentices) so engaged or discharged, and retain, any sums not exceeding the sums-specified in 
that behalf in schedule i' _§ .39. 

Shipping Masters taking other Remuneration to be liable to a Penalty. — Any shipping master, deputy 
slii]>ping master, cleik, or servant who demands or receives any remuneration whatever, either directly 
or indirectly, for hiring, supplying, or providing any seaman for any merchant ship, except the lawful foes 

payable under this act, shall fiir every such offence he liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/_§ 40. 

(/lause 41. enacts that the forms Issued by the board shall be sold at snipping offices. 

Clause 42. enacts that the business of shipping offices may be transacted at cu.?tom houses. 

The Board mag authorize Sailors Homes to take and retain Fees _If tlie Board of 'J'rade or any local 

marine lioard appoints any superintendent or other person connccte<l witli anv such home to be a ship¬ 
ping master, or constitutes any office in any such home a shipping office for all or anv of the purposes of 
this act, the Board of Trade may authorize the whole or any portion of the fees paid at any such office 
to ho appropriated for the use of such home: provided also, tliat in the port of London the Board of 
Trade may .appoint any superintendent of any sailors’ home, or any other person connected tlierewith, to 
be a sliipping master, with such deputies, clerk.?, and servants, as may he necessary, and may appoint any 
office in any such home to be a shipping office, and may from time to time revoke and alter such ap¬ 
pointments; and all shipping masters, deputies, clerk?, and servants so appointed, and all shi[iplng 
ofiices so consutut'-'d, in the port of I.ondon, slia'l be suliject to the immediate control of the Board of 

Tr.ide, and not to the local marine board of tlie port_^ 43. 

The Board may in Cases dispense toith Shipping Master’s Superintendence. The Board of Trade may 
frotn time to time in any case or class of cases dispense with tne transaction before a sliipping master or 
in a shipping office of any matters required by thus act to he so transacted ; and thereupon such matters 
sh.all, if duly transacted as otherwise required by law, be as valid as if transacted before a shipping 
Ynaster or in a shipping office. — § 44. 

Repeal qf so much oflSfH Viet. c. 112. as relates to Agreements. — So much of the General Merchant 
Seamen’s Act as relates to agreements with seamen shall be repealed fropa the time when so much of 
this act as relates to the same particulars comes into operation, except as to agreements entered intoand 
liablli^es and penalties incurred before that time ; and such of the provisions of the same act as relate to 
the delivery and production of the agreements thereby required to any consular or navdi officer or officer 
of customs abroad, and to endorsements to bo made thereon by any such officer, shall apply to the agree¬ 
ments hereby required—§ 45. 

^Agreements to be made ivith Seamen containing tertain P«r/»ctt/ori.—Every master of a ship shall, on 
carrying any seaman to sea as one of his crew, enter into an agreement with him in the manner herein¬ 
after mentioned; and every such agri'cinent shall bo in a form to be sanctioned and issued by the Board 
of Trade, and shall be dtited at the time of I ho first signature tlie.reof, and shall be signed by the master 
before any seaman signs tlie same, and shall contain the following particulars as terms tliereof; 

1. The nature, and, as far as practicable, the length of the voyage or engagement on which the ship Is 
to be employed: ' 

• It is now made a part of the business of the shipping masters to assist hi apprenticing boys to the sea 
Service.—(14 A 16 Viet. c. 96. s. 14.) * 

t The Board of Trade has issued directions that no ship shall pay these fees more than twice In one 
year. 
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2. Th^' time at which each seaman Is to be on board or to begin work : 

3 . The capacity in which each seaman is to servo: 

4 . The amount of wages which each seaman is to receive: 

ft. A scale of the provisions which are to be furnished to each seaman : 

(>. Any regulations as to conduct on board, and as to ftne-t, sliort alhiwance of provisions, or other 
lawful punishments for miscpndtjct, which have been sanctioned by llm Boaid of Trade as regu¬ 
lations proper to be adopted,' and which the parties ameo to adopt: * 

And shall bo so framed as to admit of stipulations, to be adopted at the will of the master and seamen in 
each case, as to advance and allotment of wages ; and may contain any other stipulations which are not 
contrarv to law. — § ‘Kt. 

For Forei^n-f’oing Ships such Agreements, except in special Cases, to be made before and attested by a 
Shipping Master. —'Witli respect to foreign-going sffips, every agreement (except in the special cases of 
agreements made out of tlio IJ. K. and ot agreements with substitutes berein-after mentioned) shall be 
signed by each se.iman in tlie presence of a shipping master ; ami such shipping master sliali cause the 
agreement to he read over and explained to each seaman, or otherwise ascertain that,each seaman under¬ 
stands the same, before lie signs it, ami shall attest each signatuie ; and when tlie crew is first engaged 
the agrectnent shall he signed in diinlieate ; and one part shall be retained by the shipping master, and 
tlie other part shall contain a special place or form for the descriiRions and signatures of substitutes or 
por.sons engaged subsequently to the first departure of the ship, and siiall be delivered to the niabter ; and 
in tlio special cases of seamen engaged out of the H. K., and of substitutes engaged in the place of se.-!- 
mcn who have duly signed the agreement, and whose scivices are lost witiiin ‘24 hours of tho ship’s 
putting to sea, by death, desertion, or other unforeseen cause, the engagement may, when practicable, be 
made before sonin ofticial shipping master duly appointed either in tlie U. K. or in II. M.’s dominions 
abroad for tlie purpose of sldpping seamen, ami m the manner herein-before specified for ordinary eases 
happening in tlie U. K. ; and in such special cases whenever tlie engagement is not so made, the 
master shall, before tlie sliip puts to sea, if practicable, and if not, as soon afterwards as possible, cause 
the agreement to be read over and explained to (he seaman, either before some consular officer, or 
before some officer of customs, or on board the ship ; and the seaman shall thereupon sign the same la 
the presence of such officer, or of some other witness, who shall attest his signature 4 provided, that no- 
tiiiiiB lierein contained shall disjiense witli the sanction for shipping seamen at foreign ports required by 
tlie (Jenoral Merchant .Seainou’s Act. —§ 47. 

in Home Trade Ships the Agreement to be entered into before a Shipping Master or on board. — With 
respect to borne trade ships, crews or single seamen may, if tlie master tliinks fit, be engaged or dis- 
cliargcd before a shipping master in tlie m.-inuer herein-hofure directed w ith respect to foreign-going 
sliiiis ; and m every case In winch tlie engagement is not so made the master sliall, before tho ship puts 
to 8 ca, if pr.actic.ibic, and if not, as soon afterwards as possible, cause tlie agreement to be read over and 
explained to eacli seaman, and the seaman shall (hereupon sign tho same in the jircsence of a w itness, 
who shall attest liis signature,+—§ 48. 

Clause 49. enacts that alterations shall be void unless attested to have been made with the consent of 
all parties. 

Agreements to he produced by Foreign-going Ships on Departure, and delit'ercd on Arrival—lx\ the 
rase of foreign-going ships tiio" master shall, before quitting the first port of departure, produce and show 
to tlie collector or comptroller of customs tlie agreement so signeti and attested as aforesaid, J and no 
officer of customs sliall clear any such sliip outwards or permit any such ship to proceed to sea without 
sucli production ; and the master shall also witliin 48 hours after tho ship’s arrival at her final port of 
destination in tlie U. K., or uiioii the discharge of tlie crew, whlclicver first happens, deliver such 
agreemt Tit to tlic sliipiiing master, or, if tliere is no shipping master, to the collector or comptroller of 
customs ; and the slnppiiig master or officer of custom.s shall thereupon give to the master a certificate 
of such delivery; and no officer of customs shall clear iiiward.s any foreign-going ship without the pro¬ 
duction of such certificate; and in every case in which any such ship is tlelayed for want of tlie produc¬ 
tion of any agreement or certificate of tho delivery tlreroof the tide-waiters left on board shall bo maiii- 
taiiie<l at tlio expense of tlie master or owner until the same is produced, and clearance may be delayed 
till such expense is satisfied. — ^ ftO. 

Agreements to be produced by Home Trade Ships hatf-i/varly. — \n the case of home trade ships no 
agreement shall extend b' yond Uie next following .3()th of June or 31st of December, or the first arrival 
01 tlie sliip at her final pent of destination in the U. K, after such date ; and the owner or master of 
every such sliip shall, within '21 days after the 30ih of Juno and tho 31 st of December in every 
ye.ir, transmit or deliver to some sliipping master or officer of customs in tho U. K. every agreement 
made within the fi calendar months next preceding sucli days respectively ; and tlie shipping master or 
ofiicer of customs shall thercujxni give to tlie master or owner a ceitilicato of such transmission or de¬ 
livery ; and no ofiicer of customs shall give to tlie master or owner of any sucli ship as aforesaid a 
transire or any other customs document necessary for tlie conduct thereof without the production of 
such certiflcdte.— 5 ) 51. 

Sea?nen not to he bound to produce any Agreement or Copy —Any seaman may bring forward evidence 
to provt; tlie eontents of any agreement or otlierwise to support ids case without ]iruducing or giving 
notice to produce the agreement or any copy thereof. —.§ FZ. 

Seamen not to lose Lien for Wages — No seaman shall by reason of any agreement forfeit bis lien 
upon the sliip, or be dcpiived of any remedy for the recovery of his wages to which he would otherwise 
liave been entitled ; ai\d every stipulation whicli is inconsistent with any provision of this act or of any 
other act relating to merclianl seamen, and every stipulation by wliich any seaman consents to aliandon 
liis right to wages 111 the case of tho loss of tho ship, or to abandon any riglit which ho may have or ob¬ 
tain in the natiiie of salvage, shall bo wholly inoperative—^ 5.1. 

Copy of Agreement to be made accessible to Crew. — I'lie ma-ster shall at the commencement of every 
voy.ige or engagement cause a legible copy of tlie agreement (omitting the signatures) to be placed on 
Doard in such a maimer as to be accessible to the crew.—^ 54. 

Penalties on Masters ; for taking Seamen to Sea without Agreement, — If in any case any seaman 
is carried to sea without entering into an agreement in the form and nmnner and at tho place and time 
hereby in sucli case required, or if any agreement or such copy thereof ns aforesaid is not delivered or 
transmitted to a shipping mastei or officer of cqstoms at the time and in the manner liereby direSted, tho 
master in the case of a foreign-going sliip, and tlie master or owner in tho case of a home trade ship, 
shall for each of such offences be liable to a penalty lot exceeding hi. ; and if a copy of tho agreement is 
not placed on board in the manner herein-befuie directed, the master shall for such offence be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 5/.; and every person who fraudulently alters or procures tube altercii, or 


See, as to colonial ships, note on s. 4. Provision is now made for running agreements lasting for a 
reriod of c months in the case of foreign-going ships which make short and frequent voyages, so that the 

crews of such vessels need not be brought to tho snipping office at the termination of eacli voyage_(14 

& 15 Viet. c. 96. s.?. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13.) 

t Home trade ships emplcn-ed in coasting only, of less than 80 tons burden, are relieved from having 
written agreeihents.—.(14 &*15 Viet. c. 96. s. l-ft.) 

t The agreements are no longer to be produced to officers of customs, but the shipping master, before 
whom they artr signed will give a certificate which will enable tho shin to be cleared.-~(14 & 15 Viet. 
C. 96, 5 . 4.) 
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assists in altering, or makes or proeures to be made, or assists In making, any false entry in, or delivers 
or procures to U« delivered or assists in delivering a false copy of any agreement, for each such ott'unce 
sliall eitljcr he deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, or shall be liable summarily to a penalty not exceed* 
log 60/., or to imprisonment not exceeding 3 mouths, with or without hard labour, as the justice or court 
hearing tlie case may think fit—§ 66. 

to Wages and Provisions when to 6cg»». —.Seaman’s right to wages and provisiotis shall be taken 
to commence either at the fime at which he commeiices work or at the time specified in the agreement 
for iii!. commencement of work or presence on board, whichever first happens : provided, tiiat this enact¬ 
ment sliall not prejudice the iniiiction of any lawful punishment, forfeiture, or fine ; nor sliall any 
se.iman be entitled to wages for any period during which he refuses or neglects to work when required, 
whether before or after the time fixed hy the agreement for his beginning work.—^ 60. 

Seamen discharged bejore Voyage to have CompenHuion -Any seaman who has signed an agreement, 

and who is discharged before tho_commencement of the voyage, or before 1 month’s wages are earned, 
without fault on ids part justifyin'g such discharge, and without his consent, shall be entitled to receive 
from the master or owner, in additmn to any wages he m.vy have earned, due compensation for the 
damage tlieieby caused to him not exceeding 1 month’s wages, and may, on adducing such evidence as 
tlie justice liearing tlie ca.se m .y deem satisfactory of his having been so improperly discharged as afore¬ 
said, recover such compensation as if it were wages duly earned—^ 57. 

Repeal of ^ 9 Vief. c. IIG. s. 7— So much ol the Seamen’s Protection.Act as relates to advance of 
wages and advance notes shall be repealed from the time when tliose parts of this act which relate to 
tliu same particulars come into operation, except as to advances made and advance notes given before 
that time —^ 68. 

Regulation of Advances and Advance Notes _No advance note shall be made except in forms sanc¬ 

tioned by-tlie Board of Trade, which are to contain blanks for the number of days within which the 
notes are to bo payable, and such other blanks as may he necessary ; and no such form shall be altered 
except by duly filling up the blanks therein ; and no advance of wages shall be made or advance note 
given to any person but the seaman himself; and no advance of Wiigos shall be made or advance note 
given unle.ss the agreement contains a stipulation fur the same and an accurate statement of the amount 
lliereof; and no advance note shall be given to any seaman wlio signs the agreement liefore a shipping 
master, except in the presence of huch shipping master,* or, except in the case of a substitute, until 4 
hoiiis after tne agreement has been so signed_§ .69. 

Advances made contrary to the above Regulations to be no Discharge qf Wa^es —If any advance of wages 
is made or any advance note given to any seaman in any such manner ns to constitute a breach of any 
of the above provisions, the wages of such seaman shall be recoverable by him as if no such advance 
had been made or promised ; and in the case ot any advance note so given no person shall be sued 
thereon unless he was a party to such breach.—^ 60. 

Advance Notes to be receipted when discounted —Whenever any advance note is discounted for any 
seaman sucli seaman siiall sign or set his mark to a receipt endorsed on tlie note, stating the suiii 
nctually paid or accounted for to him hy the person discounting the same; and such person rnay.t aftt r 
the expiration of 10 clays from the final departure of the ship from her f last poit of departure tn the U. 
A'., sue for and recover the amount promised by the note, witli costs, either from the cjwner or from any 
agent who ha.s drawn or authorized the drawing of such note, either in the county court or in tiie sum¬ 
mary manner in wliich .seamen are by tlie Gem rai Merchant .Seamen’s Act enabled to sue for and recover 
w igps not exceeding 201 .; and in any such proceeding it .shall be sufficient for sucli person to prove tliat 
tlie note was given by the owner or hy the master or some other authorized agent, and that the same 
was discounted to and receipted by the seaman ; and the seaman shall be presumed to have ^ gone to sea 
with the ship, and to have duly earned or to be duly earning Ins wages, unless tlie contrary is proved, 
either by the production of his register ticket, or hy tlie ollloial statement of the change in the crew 
caused by his absence made and signed by the master as lierein-aftcr required, or in some other manner. 

— 5 Gl. 

Stipulations for Allotment to be. inserted in Agreements. —AW stipulations for the allotment of any part 
of the wages of a seaman during his absence shall be Inserted in the agreement, and sliall state tlie 
amounts and times of the payments to be made; and all allotment notes shall be in forms sanctioned by 
the Board of Trade_^ 62, 

P/aee appropriated to Seamen to have Nine Superficial Feet for each Man, arid to be properly con^ 
structed, — Every place in any ship occupied by seamen or apprentices, and appropriated to their use, 
shall have a space of not le.s.s than 9 superficial leet for every adult measuied on tlie deck or lloor of 
such place, which sliall be JiC'pt free from stores or goods of any kind not being their personal property 
ill use during the voyage ; and every sucli place shall be securely and properly constructed and well 
ventilated —\ G3. 

Board to issue Scale qf Medicines according to 7 S[ Viet. c. 112. s. 18— The duty of Issuing a scale of 
inoilicines and mcdic.imouts, which is by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act imposed on the lord iiigh 
admiral or the cummisdoners for executing his office, shall be transferred to the Board of Trade.—§ G4. 

— (.See MuniciNiis, in this Snpp.) 

Hoard may dispense with Lime Juice, S(C., in certain Cases — In the case of ships bound to any ports 
in H. M.’s ooniinions in Nor'h America the Board of Trade may, by general regulations, dispense 
with the observam-e of so mucli of the General Merchant Seamen’s ActU as relates to lime or lemon 
juice, x>ugar, and vinbgar, and may limit such dispensation to any class of such ships, and impose any 
conditions it may think fit, and may revoke any such dispensation.— ^ 65. 

Hoard of Trade and Local Boards may appoint. Inspectors of Medicines _7'he Board of Trade and the 

local marine boards may appoint proper medical inspe'ctors to inspect the medicines, medicament.^, 
lime, or lemon juic«*, sugar, and vinegar required by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act, and may, 
subject to the sanction of the Board of Trade, fix the remuneration of such persons ; and such medical 
inspectors sliall for the piirpo.<ie8 of such inspection have the same powers as the special insfiectors 
heroin-afitcr mentioned; f.nd whenever any such medical inspector reports to the collector or comp¬ 
troller of customs in any port, and, at the same time to the master, owner, or consignee of any ship 
lying tliereln which is required to carry such articles, that in such ship the said articles or any of them 
are deficient lu quantity or quality, or are placed in improper vessels, the master of stich ship, before 
proceeding to sea, shall produce to such collector or comptroller a certificate under the hana of such 
xnedical inspector or of some other medical inspector, to the effect that such deficiency has been supplied 
or remedied, or that such improper vessels have been replaced by proper vessels, as the case may be; 
and if such ship proceeds to sea without the production of such certificate, the owner, master, or con¬ 
signee thereof snail be liable to a penalty not exceeding 20if.: provided that every such inspector. If re- 
/luirtd by timely notice in writing from the master, owner, or consignee, slmll make his inspection 3 

* Advance notes may now be given when the agreement is signed_(14 ft 15 "Viet. c. 96. s. 16.) 

t On condition that the seaman sails In the sliip from the port mentioned in the note or has been pre¬ 
viously discharged—(14 & 15 Vlct. c. 96, s. 17.) 

X Port of departure mentioned in the note. — Ibid. 

^ .Sailed from the port aforesaid. —/6irf. '* 

II V>xtended to ships bound to any ports in the Atlantic, north of 35th degree of north Iatltude.r-(14 & 
1.6 Viet. c. 96. 8. 18.) The Board of Trade has also power to substitute citric acid or other similar ai il*» 
cles for lime and lemon juice,—(14 8c 15 Viet. c. 96. s. 19.) 
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Anyi at lea«t before the slilp proceeds to sea, and if the result of the inspection is satisfactory shall not 
•gain make ItiBpection before the commencement of the voyage, unless he has reason to suspect that 
some of the articles inspected have been subsequently removed, injured, or destroyed. 66 . 

Persons selling bad Drugs liable to Penalty _Any person who sells or supplies any medicines, medi¬ 

caments, lime or lemon juice, of bad quality, for the use of any ship, shall for each oileace be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 204 —^ G 7 . 

Masters to keep Weights and Measures'on board. — Every master shall keep on board proper weights 
and measures, for the purpose of determining the quantities of tlie several provisions and articles served 
out, ami shall allow the same to be used at the time of serving out in the presence of a witness, when¬ 
ever any dispute arises about such quantities_ 4 6®- 

Penalties Jor fV'ant qf Space, — If any place in any ship occupied by seamen or apprentices, and ap¬ 
propriated to their use, is not in the whole sufliciently large to give such space as he rein-before rc- 
quircii, or if any such place is not securely and properly constructed and well ventilated, the owner shall 
for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 201. ; and if any such space as aforesaid is not 
kept free from goodaand stores, or if proper weights and measures are not kept or allowed to be used as 
herein-before directed, the master shaJll for every offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/.—$ 09. 

Refusal to join and Desertion to be punishable with 3 Months' Imprisonment _If any seaman, 

after signing the agreement as herein-before reouired, or any apprentice, wilfully neglects or refuses to 
join his ship, or deserts, and then or afterwards is found or arrives at any place in which there is a court 
or justice capable of exercising jurisdiction under this act, he shall, on due proof of the hffenee, and, 
when practicable, c.f a proper ontry thereof in the otHcial log book, be summarily punished by imprison¬ 
ment for a period not oxceeding 12 weeks, with or without hard labour, at tlie discretion of the 
court or justice indicting the same ‘ provided that, in case the master or the owner or ills tTgent so re¬ 
quires, such court or justice may, instead of committing the offender to prison^ cause him to be conveyed 
on board for the purpose of proceeding on the voyage, or may deliver hVtn to tlie master or any mate of 
the ship, or tlie owner or his agent, to be by them so conveyed, and may in such case order any costs and 
expenses properly incurred by ot on beiialf of the master or owner by reason of the offence to be paid by 
the offender, and, if necessary, to be deducted from any wages which he may have then earned, or 
which by virtue of his then existing engagement he may afterwards earn. — } 70. 

Master or Owner may give Deserters, ^c. in charge without Warrant -Whenever a seaman or 

apprentice neglects or reluses to join, or absents himself without leave or desert* from, any ship in 
wiiich he is engaged to serve, the master or any mate, or the owner, ship’s husband, or consignee, may, 
for the purpose of carrying him before a justice, apprehend or require any police officer or constable to 
apprehend him, without first procuring a warrant, but so nevertheless as not to detain him in custody 
mure than 24 hours, or such shorter time as may in the paiticular case be reasonable, before the case 
is heard or a proper warrant is procured; but if any such apprehension appears to the court or Justice 
before whom the case is brought to have been made on improper or on insufficient grounds, the master, 
mate, owner, ship’s husband, or consignee who made the same, or caused the same to be made, shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 20/. —§ 71. 

On Voyage Seamen found absent without J,cave may he carried on board. — If in the course of a voyage 
any seaman or .apprentice Is found absenting himself from his ship without leave, the master or any mate, 
or the owner, slilp’s husband, or consignee, may, in any place in H. WL’s dominions, with or with¬ 
out the assistance of the local authorities, who are hereby directed to give the same, if required, and 
also at any place out of 11. M.’s dominions, if and so far as the laws in force at such place will permit, ap¬ 
prehend him, and shall thereupon, If he so requires, and if practicable, convoy him before some court 
or justice capable of hearing his complaint, to be dealt with according to law, or may, if he docs not so 
reoiiire, or if tliere is no such court or justice at or near the place, at once convey him on board. —J 72. 

Wages forfeited for Desertion, — Such wages or parts of wages forfeited for aesertion, as are by the 
Bcctlon of the General Merchant Seamen’s Actnumbered IX. in the cony printed by the Queen’s printer, 
applicable to tlie reimbursement of the expen-ses occasioned by such aesertion to the master or owner 
of the ship from wliich the seaman has deserted, may be recovered by such master or by the owner or 
ills agent in the same manner as the seaman might have recovered the same if they had not been for¬ 
feited; and any court or justice may in any proceeding relating to such wages order the same to be paid 
accordingly. —§ 73. 

Entries and Certificates of Desertion abroad to be copied, sent home, and admitted in Evidence, In 
all cases of desertion from any ship in any place abroad the master shall produce the entry of such 
desertion in the official log book to the person or persons required by the General Merchant Seamen’s 
Act to indorse, on the agreement a certificate of such desertion ; and such person or persons shall there¬ 
upon make and certify a copy of such entry and also a copy of the said certificate of desertion ; and if 
such person is a public functionary he shali, and In other cases the said master shall, forthwith transmit 
such copies to the registrar of seamen In England ; and the said registrar shall, If required, cause the 
same to be produced ii^any legal proceeding; and such copies, if purporting to be so made and certified 
ns aforesaid, and if shown to have come frcmi the custody of the said registrar, shall in any legal pro¬ 
ceeding relating to such desertion be received us evidence of the entries therein appearing—§ 74. 

False Statement as to last Ship or Eame to be Forfeiture — If any seaman on or before being engaged 
wilfully and fiMuduleatly makes a false statement of the name of his last shin or last aJleg^ •hip, or 
wilfully and fraudulently makes a false statement of his own name, he shall forfeit out of the wages he 
may earn by virtue of such engagement a sum not exceeding 51. ; and such sum shall, subject to reim¬ 
bursement of the loss and expenses (if any) occasioned by any previous desertion, be paid to the Board 
of Trade. — § 75. 

Board may dispense with Sanction for Discharge qf Men in Colonies. — The Board of Trade may, by 
regulations duly published, dispense with the necessity of obtaining such sanctions for the discharge of 
seamen in H. M.’s dominions abroad as are required by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act, and 
mky limit such dispensations to any particular class of ships or voyages, and may impose any conditions 
it may. think fit, and may revoke any such dispensation ; and whilst any such dispensation is in force any 
master, whose agreement permits of his so doing, may discharge his crew or any members thereof, 
williout such sanction as aforesaid, in ai^ place to which such dispensation may apply. — } 76. • 

.^^scondUct endangering the Ship or Life or Limb a Misdemeanor. — Any master or mate of or any 
•eam^ or apprentice belonging to, any British ship, who by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, 
or hy rc^on of drunkenness, dues any act tending to the immediate loss, destruction, or serious damage 
of such ship, or teni^ing immediately to endanger the life or limb of any person beldnging to or on board 
or such ship, or who by wilful breach of duty, or by neglect of duty, or by reason of drunkenness, refuses 
or omit^ to.do aty lawful act, proper and requisite to bo done by him for preserving such ship frort* 
immediate joss, desfruction, or serious damage, or for preserving any person- belonsuig to or on board 
of such ship from immediate danger to life or limb, shall for each such offencq be deemed gatlty .of k 
misdemeanor.* —5 77 . . 

Certairi Qfi^nees to be punishable on Arrival in Port, — Any seaman or apprentice who whilst on 
service commits any of tnC following offences, and who then is or afterwards arnvos or is found at hiiy 
pla^jn which there is a couraor justice capable of exercising summary JutUdictibn under this act, may, 
on due proof of (he olfonce, an4 .of such entry thereof in the Tog book ^ hbreio-after directed, be sum- 
by^tnpriaSbh’m^ With, or Without hard labour, not eiceeding in duratlohthe several 

* The penalties mentioned In this section are extended to pilots. — (14 & 15 Viet, c. 96. s. 21. 

5 JB 
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1 . Twelve weeks for wilfully damaging the ship, or embezzling or wilfully damaging any of her stores 

or cAi go: 

2. Twelve weeks for assaulting any master or mate: 

3. Four weeks for wilful disohodietKie to any lawful command: 

4. Twelve weeks for continued wilful dlsobcdieuce to lawful commands, or for continued wilful neglect 

of duty: 

6. Twelve weeks for combining with any other or others of the crew to disobey lawful commands, or 
to neglect dut}’, or to impede the navigation of the ship or the progress of the voyage : 

Provided ;^jways, that nothing herein contained shall take .away or abridge any powers which a master 
has over his crew', -r- 8 78. 

Ftnrs to be deducted Jrom Wafies, an^d paid to Shipping Master. — Whenever any act of misconduct is 
committed which is by the agreement subject to a line, the ajipropiiate fine shnll, if an entry of the 
oJETen'Ce is made and attested in the uthciai log book as hercin-after directed, and if the offence is proved 
to the satisfaction of the shipping master to whom the Pno Is to be paid, be deducted from tlie wages of 
the offeuder ; and the master or owner shall pay over every line so deducted as follows : (that is to say,) 
IH the case of foreign-going ships to the shipping master before whom the crew is discharged, and in the 
case of home trade ships to the shipping master at or nearest to the place at which the crew is dischju ged ; 
and any master or owner who neglects or refuses to nay over any such tine as aforesaid shall for each 
offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 6 times tne amount of the fine retained by him: provided 
atways, that If, before the fimd discharge of the crew in the U. K., any such offender as aforesaid en¬ 
ters into any of If. M’s ships, or isdi^chargcd abroad, the offence shall then be proved to the satisfaction 
of the officer In command oi the shin into which he so enters, or of the consular officer, officer of customs, 
or other person by whose sanction he is so discharged; and the fine shall thereupon be deducted as 
Aforesaid ; and an entry of such deduction shall then bo made in the official log book, and signed by such 
officer or other person*; and such fine shall, on the return of the sliip to the U. K., in the case of foreign- 
going ships, be paid to the shipping master before whom the crew t$ discharged, and in the case of home 
trade shins to the shipping master at or nearest to the place at which the crew is discharged. — j 79. 

noth Imprisonment and Forfeilure may be inflicted, if Justice so requires. —. Whenever in any 
proceeding under the General Merchant Seamen’s Act or this act any question arises concerning any offence 
committed a seaman or apprentice which is punishable under eitlier of such acts, the court or Justice 
licarlug the same may, ifthejuctice of the case requires, order the offender to be punished, both by 
lawful imprisonment appropriate to the case, and, in addition, may make such order in regard of W'ages 
accruing due in the meantime .ns to such court or justice may seem fit.* — § RO. 

jN'o Allowance for Reduction in Provisions during Neglect of Duty oi- Cot^nement —No seaman or 
apprentice shall bo entitled to .any pecuniary allowance on .account of any reduction In the quantity of 
provisions furnished to him during such time as ho wilfully and without .sufficient c.ause refuses or 
neglects to perform his duty, or is lawfully under confinement for misconduct either on board or on 
shore, or during such time as such ciuautfty may be reduced in accordance with any regulation- for 
reduction by w ay of punishment contained in the agreement. — § HI. 

Naval CourtJor hearing Complaints on the High Stas and abroad j its Constitution, — If, whilst any 
ship is out of H, M.’? dominions, a complaint is made by tho master or by any of the certificated 
mates, or by one third or more of tho seamen in her crew, or by tlie consignee, to any naval officer in 
command of «ny ship of II. M., or in the absence of such naval officer, to any consular officer, such 
naval or consular officer shall thereupon, if circumstances admit, and if ho thinks the case requires 
immediate investigation, but not otherwise, summon a court consisting of not more than 5 and not less 
than 3 members, of whom, if possible, one shall be a naval ofliccr not below the rank of a lieutenant, 
one a consular officer, and one a master of a British merchant ship, .and the rest shall be either naval 
officers, masters of British merchant ships, or British merchants, and such court m.ty include the naval 
or consular officer summoning the same, but shall not include the master or consignee of the ship to 
which the parties complaining or complained against may belong; and the naval or consular officer on 
such court, if there is only one such officer on the court, and it there is more than one, tlie inaval or 
consular officer who according to any regulations for settling their respective ranks for the time being 
in force is of the higliest rank, shall be the piesident of such court ; and such court shall hear tho case, 
and may for that purpose summon and compel the attendance of parties and witnesses, and .administer 
oaths and affirmations, and order tire production of documents, and may discharge any seaman trom his 
ship t, and may, if the court is unanimous that tlie safety of the ship or crow, or tho interests of the 
owner, absolutely require it, supersede the master, and appoint another person to act in his ste.ad, such 
appointment to be made witli the consent of the consipnee of tho sliip, if then at the jil.ice, and shall, 
whether any order i.s made or not, make a report containing a statement of the proceedings and of tlie 
evidence, and send it to the Board of Tr.adc; and such report, if purporting to be signed hy tho senior 
naval officer or master, or to be sealed with the consuUr seal, and if produced out of the custody of the 
Board of Trade or its officers, shall be admitted in evidence in any legal proceodvog_§ 82. 

Costs of Proceeding and Coinpensahonfor Delay _Such court may order tho costs o;’ the proceeding 

before it (if any), or any portion thereof, to be paid- by any of the parties thereto, and may order any 
person making a frivolous or vexatious comnlaiiit to nay compensation for any loss or delay caused 
thereby ; and any cost or compensation so ordered shall he paid hy such person accordingly, and may be 
recovered in the same manner as other sums hereby made recoverable, or may, if tlie case admits, be 
deducted from his wages ; and the Board of Trade may, in any c.aso in which it thinks fit so to do, jiay 
.any costs of any such proceeding, and make any re.asoiiable compensation for any damage or delay caused 
thereby. — § 83. 

Penalty for preventing Complaint — Any person w ho wilfully and without due cause prevents or 
obstructs the making or Investigation of any such complaint as aforesaid, shall for each offence be liable 
t<iapciwilty hot exceeding 00/., or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a period not 
exceeding 12 weeks. — 5 84. 

The Board is to Sanction Forms of Log Books, ^ The Board of Tr.ade shall sanction forms of official 
log b inks, which may he different for dlflerent classes of ships, and shall conmin, amongst other tilings, 
Idanks forthc entries herein after required, and for entries as to the character and conduct of the several 
members of the crow; and an official log of every shipt shall be kept In the sanctioned form, and all the 
blanks therein shall be duty filled uj»; and in all cases the entries shall be made as soon as possible after 
the occurrences to which they relate, and in no case shall any entry be made more than 24 hours after 
the arrival of the,ship at her final port of entry or discharge in respect of any occurrence happening 
previously to such arrival; and the official log may, at the discretion of tho master or owner, be either 
united with or kept distinct from the ordinary Chip’s log; and in cases in which they are kept distinct, 
and in which the official log is properly kept, nything herein contained shall apply to the ordinary ship’s 
log. — §85. 

* If a seaman has been convicted during a voyage a sum not exceeding 3f. may bo deducted from his 
wages to pay the costs—(14 & l.'i Viet. c. 96. s. 22.) 

t And may direct a forfeiture of his wages, and settle any questions relating to his wages. — (14 & 15 
Vict c. 9^. s. 23.) These courts are to have the powers of sending home criminals for trial with the wit¬ 
nesses. .— (14 & 15 Vict. c. 9C. s. 24.) Their orders are to be entered In the official log. — (14 Sc 15 VIct. 
c. 96. t. 25.) 

} Ail coasters are relieved from carrying official logs. —(14 Sc lA Vict. t* 96. s. 16.) 
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Entries of Fines and PnnisJnnenis to be inatfe in the I,og and attested. — The master of every ship shall, 
upon every lejfnl conviction of any member of his crew, uikI upon every iafliction of punishment on any 
such member, an(l upon the commission of every offence by any such member for which h is intended to 
l)rocvire punisiiment to be inflicted or to enforce a forfeiture or exact a fine, iinmedimely cause a state- 
irn'iit of the offence, and in the case of a conviction or of punishment actually inflicted a statement of 
sikTi conviction or punislimeut, to be entered* in the oflicial log book, and shall cause such entry to be 
signed by a mate of the ship, or, if there is no mate, by the carpenter, boatswain, or one of the oldest 
nu iubei s of the crew ; and the master shall also from tunc to tirpe or at some time before the discharge 
of tlie crew fill up the blanks left for that purpose in the ofiicial log books with true entries concerning 
the conduct and cliaracter of the several members of the crow, or may, in a blank to be left for that 
purpose, state tliat he declines to give any opinion thereupon. — § 86. 

Entries of Illness^ Injury, and Death to be made in Log Book —Every master shall, in every case of 
illness or injuiy causing suspension of woik or of death happening to any seaman or apprentice during 
a voyage, cause an entry thereof, and also, in the case of illness or injury, of the nature thereof and of 
tiie medical treatment adopted, and in the case of death, of the cause of death, to be made in the official 
log l)ook, sucli entry to be signed by the mate, or. if tlicre is no mate, by the carpenter, boatswain, or 
one of the oldest members of the crew, and by the surgeon or medical man on board, if any, and shall 
also, ill case of any seaman or apprentice ceasing to,be a member of the crew otherwise than by 
deatli on board, tliereupon immediately cause an entry of the place, time, manner, and cause of such 
seaman or apprentice ceasing to be a member of the crew to be made in the official log book, such entry 
to bo signed by the mate, or, if tliere is no mate, by the carpenter, boatswain, or one of llie oldest members 
of the crew. — § 87. 

i’hnnges in Crew to be repoi‘ted.~- No lists made In the form set forth in sciiedule (G.) to the General 
Mercliaiit Seamen's Act shall be reipiired from any master who has engaged his crew before a shipping 
master ; but tlie m.ister of every foreign-going ship of wliich the crew lias been so engaged shall, before 
finally leaving the U. K., sign and send to the nearest shinping master a full and accurate statement, in 
a form to bo sanctioned by the Hoard of Trade, of every change wliich takes place in his crew before 
finally leaving tlie U. K. —§ 88. 

Official Logs to be delivered by foreign-going Ships on Arrival. — In the case of foreign-going ships the 
master shall within 48 hours after the sliip’s arrival at her final port of destination in the U. K. or upon 
the discharge of llic crow, wbiclievcr first happens, deliver to the shipping master, or, if there is no 
shipping master, to the collector or com|>troller of customs, the official log book of the voyage ; and the 
sliinping master or officer of customs shall thereupon give to the master a certificate of such delivery, 
and no officer of customs shall clear inwards any foreign-going ship without the production of such 
certificate; and in every case iii whicli any such ship is delayed for want of such certificate the tide- 
waiters left on board 'shall be maintaiiUHl at tlie expense of the master or owner until tlie same is 
]iroduced, and clearance may be delayed till such expense is satisfied. — § 89. 

Official Logs to be delivered, by Home Trade Ships half-yearly — In the case of home trade ships the 
owner or master shall within 21 days after the 30th day of June and the 3l8t day of December in every 
vear transmit or deliver to some shipping master or olnccr of customs in the U. K. the official log book 
for the preceding half year, and the sliipping master or officer of customs shall thereupon give to the 
master or owner a^cortificatc of such transmission or delivery, and no officer of customs shall give to 
tlie master or owner of any such ship as aforesaid a tran.sire or other customs document necessary for 
tlie conduct tliercof, without the production of such certificate. — § 90. 

Logs to be sent home in case of Tranter qf Ship _If any slilp is so transferred as no longer to b« 

witliiri the operation of this act, liie master or transferor thereof shall, within 1 month if such transfer is 
made in tlie U. K., and within 6 months if the same is made elsewhere, deliver or transmit to the 
shipping master or comptroller or collector of customs at tlio port to which the ship previously belonged 
tho utliciai log book duly made out to the time of such transfer i and if any ship is mst, the master or 
owner tliereof shall, if practicable, and as soon as possible, deliver or transmit to the shipping master 
or comptroller oi collector Of customs at the port to which the ship belonged the official log book duly 
made out to the timo of such loss.— J 91. 

Logs to be re-dcltvercd to Master or Owner. — Every shipping master or officer of customs to whom 
any log book is delivered in pursuance of tliis act shall, at any time after the expiration of 48 hours alter 
such delivery, re-delivcr the same to iho master or owner, if required so to do ; and such master or 
owner sliall at any time within 2 years of sucli re-delivery, if required by tlie Board of Trade, produce 
the same for Inspection, as it may direct. — § 92. 

Penalties fur not keeping Log — If any log book hereby required to be kept or made in a particular 
manner is not .<;o kept, or if any entry hereby directed to be made in any logbook is not made at the time 
and in tlie manner hereby directed, or if, in case of any such ciiange in a crew before leaving the U. K. 
as hcrein-before mentioned, such statement thereof is not signed and sent as herein-before directed, the 
master siiall for each offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 2.")/.; and if any log book hereby required 
tofie delivered, transmitted, or produced is not ileiivered, transmitted, or produced as hereby directed, 
the master or owner (as the case may require) shall for each offence be liable to a penalty dot exceeding 
20/.; and every person who makes or procures to be made or assists in making any entry in any officiu 
log book more tlian 24 hours after the ship has arrived at her final port of discharge In respect of aiir 
occurrence happening previously to such arrival, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 30/.; and 
every person who wilfully makes or procures to be made or assists in making any false or foaudulent 
entry or omission In any log book, for each offence shall either be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, or 
sliall be liable summarily to a penalty not exceeding 50/., or to imprisonment not exceeding 3 months, 
with or without hard labour, as tho court or justice bearing the case may think fit. —§93. 

No Seaman to sue for IVages abroad^ except in Cases qf personal Danger. — No seaman who is engaged 
for a voyage or engagement which is to terminate in the U. K. sliall be entitled to sue abroad for wages 
i« any court or before any justice, unless lie is disciiarged in the manner required by the Geueral 
Merchant Seamen’s Act, and with the written consent of the master, or proves such Ul-usage on tho 
part of tho master, or by his authority, as to warrant reasonable apprehension of danger to th^ife of 
such scamau by remaining on board; but if any seaman on his return to the P. K. proves that the 
master or owner has been guilty of any conduct or default which, but for this enactment, would have 
entitled the seaman to sue for wages before tlie termination of the voyage or engagement, he shall be 
entitled to recover, in addition to his wages, sucli compensation, not exceeding 20/., as tho eburt or 
justice hearing the case may think reasonable_§ 94. * 

Masters to deliver Accounts to Seamen —£xce))t in cases in which seamen expressly require to*be paid 
without waiting for an account, every master shall, not less than 24 hours before paying off or 
discharging any 8e.iman, deliver to him, or, if the seaman is to be discharged before a shipping master, 
to such sliipping master, a full account, in a form sanctioned by the Board, of his wages, and of all de. 
ductioiis to be made tberefrom on any account whatever; and no such deduction (except in tiie cases 
above excepted, and also except in respect of any matter happening after sucli delivery,) shall be allowed 
unless a statement tliereof is so made and delivered—} 95. 

Discharge from Foreign-gomg Ships to be snade before Skipping Master _In tho case of foreign-going 

ships all seamen discharged In the U. K. shall be disCbargea and receive their wages in the presence of a 
shipping nuster duly appoiuted hereunder.—§ 96. ^ 

they^re offender or on tho qugrteir deck of the ship at the time When 

eyarem e.-(14 & l.j V a, c. J6. s. 20.) ^ ^ 
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Shipping Matter map decide (fucstionc which Parties refer tc him. — The shipping master sHall hear 
and ^cideany question whatever between a roaster or owner and any oT his ci-evr which both parties 
agree in writiopto submit to him ; and every decision so made by liim shall bo binding on bdlh parties, 
and shall, in aby legal proceeding wliich may be taken in tlie matter before any co«jrt or justice, he 
deemed to be eonclusive as to the rights of the parties : and suclj written submission, though uiistampha. 
signed by the parties, witlt nnstaroped certificate of the decision signed by the shipping roasthr, snail 
be sufficient evidence that the same has been duly made.—§ 97. ► ' 

lietease to he sif>ned It^ore and attested by the Shipping Maslvr. — Upon the completion before a ship¬ 
ping imister of any discharge and settlement the master or owner and each seaman shall respectively Itt 
the presence otf the oldpping master sign a mutual release of all claims in respect of the past voyage or 
engagement. In a form to be sanctioned by the Board of Trade, and the shipping master shall also sign 
and attest It/ and shall-retain and transmit it as hereln-before directed ; anil such release, so signed and 
attesiwl, sliall operate as a mutual discharge and settlement of all demands between the patties thereto in 
respect of the past voyage and engagement; and a copy of such release, certified under the hand of suclt 
shipping master to be a true copy, shall be given by liim to any ptirson who may be a party thereto, and 
may require thesam«; and sucli copy shall bo receivable in .evidence upon any future question touching 
su^ elaima at aforesaid, and sligll have all the effect of the original ot which it purports to be a copy; 
and in cases In which discharge and aottleinenj before a shipping jnaster is required, no payment, 
receipt, settlement, or discharge otherwise made slnill operate or be admitted as evidence of tl)e release 
or satisfaction of any claim ; and uj)on any p.ayment being made by a master before a shipping master tiro 
shipping master shaill,df required, sign and give to such master a statement of the whole amount so paid ; 
and such statement 'shall, as between the master and his employer, be received as evidence that he has 
made the payments therein mentioned—§ 9*4. 

Master to make lieports of Character. — Everv master shall, upon any discharge being effected before 
a shipping master, make and sign in duplicate, in a form sanctioned by the Board of '1 radc, a report of 
tlio conduct, character, and qualifications of tlie persons disciiarged, or may state In a column to bo 
left for that purpose in the said form that lie declines to give any opinion thereupon ; and the 
shipping master siiall retain one copy, and sliall transmit the other to the registrar of seamen, or to 
Bucli other person as the Board may direct, to be recorded, and shall, if desirecVso.tn do by any seaman, 
give to him or endorse on his certificate of discharge a copy of so much of such report as concerns him. 
— ' 

Master, ^c. to produce Skip's Papers, %c. to Shipping Masters, and give Evidence — Any shipping 
master may, in any procefsding relating to the wages, claims, or discharge of any seaman hereby directetl 
to be carried on before him, call upon the owner or his agent, or upon the master or any mate or otlier 
raember of the crew, to pro<luce any log books, papers, or other documents in their rospectivo posstission 
or power relating to any matter in question in such proceeding, and may call before him and examine 
any of such persons, being thou at or near the place, on any such matter—§ 100, 

Penalties Jo',' not discharging btjore Shipping Master. — Any master or ou ner who, iji any case in which 
discharge and settlement lor wages are hereby directed to be made before a shipping master, discharges 
aiiy seaman or settles with iiim for his wages otherwise than as hercin-before directed, shall tor each 
'oflence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/.; and any master who fails to deliver such account as 
harein-before required at the time and in the inam>er iierein-belnre directed sliall ^or each offence be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding bl. ; and every owner, agent, master, mate, or other member of the 
crew, who when called upon by the shipping master does not produce any such paper or document as 
hereln-before In that behalf mentioned, if in his possession or power, or does not impear and give evi¬ 
dence, and does not slmw some reasonable excuse for such default, shall for each offence be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding bl. \ and cveiy person who makes or procures to be made, or assists in making, any 
raise certificate or.report of the service, qualifications, conduct, or character of any seaman, knowing the 
same to be false, or wlio fraudulently forges or alters, or procures to be forged or altered, or assists In 
forging or altering, any sucli certificate or re|K)rt, or who fraudulently makes use of ariy certificate or 
report wbidi is forged or altered or does not belong to him, for each oftenco shall either be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, or Sliall be liable summarily to a penalty not exceeding ftO/., or to imprisonment 
not exceeding 9 months, with or without hard labour, as the justice or court hearing the case may 
think fit.—5 101. 

Power qf procuring lieturns, ^c. — All consular officers and all officers of customs abroad, and all 
local marine boards, and shipping masters, shall mjvke and send to the Board of Trade such returns or 
reports-tm any matter relating to the British merchant service or to persons employed therein as it may 
require; and all shipping masters shall, when required, produce to tne Board of Trade or to its officers 
all log books and other documents which in pursuance i>f this act are delivered to them, and the’Board 
*>f Trade may require the attendance of any oflicer of customs or other public officer or servant in the 
U. K. whom it tlilnks fit to examine concerning any such matter ns aforesaid, .and m.iy require from him 
any answers or returns as to any such matter, and may examine him on oath or affirmation, and cause 
him to produce before it any tlociiujonts in his possession relating to any such matter*.—j 102. ^ 

Shipping Masters, Naval OJficers, Consuls and Qfiicers of^ Customs may call for Log, ^c.—Every 
shipping master, and every officer and agent of the Board of Trade, and every commissioned officer of 
any of H. M.’s ships, and every British consular officer, and eveiy chief officer of customs in any place 
in II. M.*s dominions, abroad, may require tlie production of the official log book and any documents 
relating to the crpw In tlie possession of the owner, master, or any of the crew, for the purpose of,in¬ 
specting the same, aixl of seeing that the provisions of this act, and of even y otlier act relating to merchant 
seamen, are compiled with—^ 103. 

In cases of Accident, Misconduct, and qf gross Violation of Lau>, the Board may appoint special In¬ 
spectors to repot t. —’Whentiver the Board of Trade has reason to appn hend that any serious accident 
occasioning loss of life or properly has been sustained or caused by or lias happened on board of any ship, 
or tliat any ship ha.s been lost or has received materi.il damage, or that any of the provisions of this .act 
or of any other act relating to merchant ships or merchant sailors are so grossly neglected or disobeyed 
as to require special investigation, it may appoint the local examiners or any other proper person or 
per.soiS^ as special inspector or inspectors to inquire i.uto and to report thereupon ; and every person so 
authorixed may at all reasonable times, upon producing his authority (if reqiured),.go on board and 
inspect any ship the inspection of which appears to him requisite for the purpose of the Investigation, 
ana every part theroof, not detaining the stiip from proceeding on her voyage, and ^ser and inspect any 
premises iiie entry or Inspection of which appiuirs to him requisite for the same purpose, and may make 
such inquiries in the matter as he may think fit.-^^ 104. 

inspectors may call for the Production of Evidence.—M\Gry such special inspector as aforesaid may, 
summons untier his hand, require the attendance of all such persons a> he may think fit to call before 
Idm upon any nijttter cqnuectcd with the execution of any of the powers and duties vested in him as 
such inspector, and may require answers or returns to any inquiries he may think fit to make, and may 
require and-enforce the production of all log books, accounts, agreetnems, or other papers or writings 
Jn anywise relating to any such matter, and may also require every such person to make and subscribe a 
declaration of ill 6 truth of the statements made by hiradn his examlnaffon; provided always, that no 
such person nppd for the purpose of obeying any suqfa,summons travel more than Ifi miles from hit 
Actual abode at the I^ime of receiving the same, unless tender is made to him of such reasonable expenses 
in respect of his attendance to give evidence and his journeys to and from the pbKW where he is required 
to attend for that purpose as woald be allowed to any witness attending oa iu^xena to give evidence 
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before any of H. M.*« court*, at Westnjlnster j and in case of any dispute as to the amount of^uch ex¬ 
penses the same shalt be referred by tlie inspector to one of the maste'rs of H. M.'s court of QueenT Bench, 
who 1» hereby ricquired, on a reqtiest made to him for that purpose under the hand of the said inspector 
to ascertain and certify the proper ajnount of such expenses.—S 105. 

Ptnalties for obstructing Inspectors —Every person who wilfully impedes any rpeciaVbispector ap¬ 
pointed by the Board of Trade or any otlrer person hereby authorized to enter and inspect any stiipor 
other premises in the execution of his duty, whether on board any ship or elsewhere, mayibo smaed and 
detained by such inspector or other person, or by any person or persons whom he m^ call to Ms asstsU 
ance, until such ofTender qan be conveniently taken before some justice of the peace or other .officer 
having proper jurisdiction ; and every such offender, and also everv person who refuses to attend dsa 
witness before any special inspector when required so to do in the manner hereby directed, or who 
refuses or neglects to make any answer, or to give any return, or to produce any document in his pos* 
session, or to make or subscribe any declarations, which any special inspector or other such person as 
aforesaid is hereby empowered to require, shall for each offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding KM. 
—t 106. • 

- Misdemeanors to be prosecuted by Information or Indictment. — All misdemeanors mentioned or 
created by this act may bo prosecuted by Information at the suit of H. M.’s attorney general, or by 
indictment, or by such other jegal proceeding as is applicable in the like cases in any court having appro¬ 
priate criminal jurisdiction in any of H. M.’s dominions, and shall bo punishable with fine or imprison¬ 
ment, with or without hard labour, or both, as such court may think fit, and the court may, if it shall 
think fit, or^r payment of the costs and expenses of the prosecution ; and all penalties amt other sums 
of money h^by made payable or recoverable may be recovered, with costs, and all offcMices hereby 
made punishable otherwise than solely as misdemeanors may De prosecuted and punished, and.the costs 
of such prosecution recovered, by some appropriate summ.iry proceeding, before one or more justice or 
justices, sheriff or sheriffs, or other officer or officers exercising a similar jurisdiction in any part of 
H. M.’s dominions; and all such summary proceedings, if instituted in England or Wales, may, so far 
as is consistent with the provisions of this act, he carried on either in the manner directed by 11 & 12 
Viet. c. 43., or, if the case admits, in the manner directed by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act, 7 & S 
Viet. c. 112., as to penalties tliereby imposed.—§ 107. 

Jurisdiction to be where the Offence'is committed, or wherever the Off'mder fs. —For the purpose of 
giving jurisdiction under thl.s act every offence shall be deemed to have been committed, and every cause 
of complaint to have arisen, either in the place In which the same .'ictually was committed or arose or iu 
any place in which the offender or person complained .against may b**.—^ 108. 

Clauses 109. to 118. inclusive refer to the proceedings to bo carried on under the act, the application of 
monies, &c. 

East Indian and Colonial Governments may give Directions for enforcing 7 8 Viet. c. 112,, and this 

Act. — The governor-general of India in council and the respective legislative authoriiies fn II. M.’s 
colonies and possessions abroad may, by any .acts, orders, or other appropriate means, appoint any 
functionaries to perform any of the duties and exercise any of the powers withh) their respec tive juris - 
dictions which are by this act or by the General Merchant Seamen’s Act committed to justices, officers 
of customs or other public servants, Jind may direct in what manner the offences thereby made punish¬ 
able shall be prosecuted and punislied, and in what marner the pennllies thereby imposed and sums of 
money thereby made recoverable shall be recovered in places within their respective jurisdictions, and In 
what manner and to what uses stich penalties and sums of money shall be applied ; and every such 
appointment and direction shall be valid, notwithstanding anything in the General Merchant Seamen’s 
Act or in this act contained_^120. ' 

The Provisions of! ^ 8 Viet c. 112., 8 <§r 9 Viet. c. 116., and this Act when applied by East Indian and 
Colonial Governments to their own Ships, may be enforced throughout the Empire. — If the governor- 
general of India in council or the re.spoetive legislative authorities in any of H. M.’s colonies or posses¬ 
sions abroad think fit, by any acts, orders, or other appropriate legal means, to apidy or adopt any of the 
provisions in the General Merchant Seamen’s Act of In the Seamen’s Protection Act or in this aet 
contained to any British ships registered at, trading with, or being at any place within their respective 
jurisdictions, and to the owners, masters, mates, and crews thereof, such provisions, when so applietl 
and ad6i>ted as aforesaid, and as long as they remain in force, shall, in respect of the ships and persons to 
which tne same are applied, be enforced, and penalties and pimislunents for the breach thereof shall be 
recovered and inflicted tliroughout H. M.’s dominions, in tlie same manner ns if such provisions had been 
hereby so adopted and applie.d, and such penalties and pnnishmcnt.s had been hereby expressly imposed: 
provided, that if in any matter relating to any ship, or to any member of the crew of any ship, there ap¬ 
pears to be a conflict of laws, the case shall be governed by the law of the place in whicii such shipia 
registered or licensed_§ 121. 

East Indian and Colonial Acts to be subject to Disallowance. — Every act, order, or other form of law 
to be passed or promulgated by the governor-general of India in council or by any other legislative 
authority in pursuance of this act shall respectively be subject to the s.amo right of disallowance or 
repeal, and require the same sanction or other acts and formalities, and be subject to the same conditions 
In all respects, as exist and are required in order to the validity of any other act, order, or other form of 
law passed by such governor-general or other legislative authority respectively. — 5 122. 

Penalty far obtaining Passage surreptitiously _Any person who secretes himself and goes to sea in 

any ship without the consent of cither the owner, consignee, or master, or of any' mate, or of any person 
in charge of such ship, or of any other person entitled to give such consent, shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 20/., or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding 4 
weeks, at the discretion of the court or justice inflictiug tlic same. — § 123. 

Corporations, &c. may grant sites for Sailors Homes _The municipal corporation of any borough, 

being a seaport, in the U. K., and any body corporate, association, or trustees In any such seaport exist¬ 
ing or constituted for any public purposes relating to the governmemt or benefit of persons engaged in the 
British merchant service, or to the management of docks and harbours, or for any other public purposes 
connected with shipping or navigation, may, with the consent of H. M.’s principal secretary of state for 
the home department, appropriate any lands vested in them, or in trustees for them, as a site or dies for 
a sailors home or sailors homes, and may for that purpose either retain and apply the same accordingly 
or convey the same to trustees, with such powers for appointing new trustees and continuing the trust,, 
as they may think fit. — $ 124. 


ScheduLb (A) referr«d to In the 25th Section of this Act. 
SeCle of Fees on Examinatiimt. 


For a Master’s Certificatt 
For a Mate’s Certificate 


ScnBSdi.B (B) refttred to in the 38th Section of this Act. 
*5eak of Fen for MdUert traipiiuttd at Shipping C^fficu. 
1. Engagement of Crews. 

Vessels iMdsar 60 Tons - • > 

-7 60 to 100 „ (. - - . - 


£ 

S 

X 


s. 

0 

0 


d. 

0 

0 
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V«peIiflrom lOOfo »00Taai 
soot®. 800 „ 

300 to 400 „ 

400 to 500 M 
500 to 000 lip 
600 to 700 „ 

700 to 800 „ 

800 to 900 ,, 

900 to 1,000 „ 

Abote 1,000 „ 

IS. £ngBgein«nt of Seamen separate] 
Two Shillli^ for each. 


3. Oisuharge of erews. 


voo 

.100 

400 


Vessels under 
60 to 
100 f( 

SOOtc 
300 to 
400 to .^00 
500 to COO 
600 to 700 
700 to 809 
800 to 900 
900 to 1,000 
Above 1000 , 


^ t. tl. 

§ 10 0 
0 15 0 


4 .' Discharge of Seamen separatelf, 2 Shillings for each. 


Schedule (C) referred to in the 39th Section of this Act. 

Sumi to be deducted from Wagee by may patiutl RepaymetU of the Feet in Schedule lit), 

1. In respect of Engagements and Dbchargea of Crews. 

' e. d. 

•From Wages of a First Mate, Purser, Engineer, or .Surgeon of every Ship of 200 tons or upwards 2 6 

• Every other Mate of any Ship • • • >20 

• Carpenter of any Ship - - . - - - 2 6 

• !4teward of any Ship . . . . -16 

All others (except Apprentices) belonging to any Ship « -10 

2, In respect of Engagements and Discharges of Seamen separately. From Wages.of each Seaman, Is. 

NEW YORK. 

Account of the Number of Immigrants which arrived at N. York in 1849, 1850, 1851, and 18^, epeclfy- 
ing the Countries to which they belonged, and tlie Numbers from each. 


1 Gountriea. 

1819. 

18.50. 

1851. 

18.52. 

Ireland - 


112/.91 

116,882 

16.3,256 

117,5.37 

(iermany 


55,70.0 

46,402 

69,883 

118,126 


28,.121 

28,125 

28,5.5.3 

31,275 

Scotland 


8,810 

6,771 


7,610 

Wales 


1.782 

1,.520 

2,189 

2,551 

France - 


2,68.1 

3..198 

6,06 4 

8,778 



211 

2.57 

2 78 

4.50 

Svrltxefland 


1,405 

2,.361 

4,499 

6,45.5 

Holland 


2,417 

1,174 

1,798 

1,22.3 

Norway - • 


3,300 

3,150 

2,112 

1.889 

Sweden 


1,007 

1,110 

872 

2,066 



156 

90 

229 

l.)6 



€02 

475 

C\H 

.3,58 



287 

55 

26 


Helelnm 


118 

2.30 


82 

West Indie* 


449 

5-34 

67.5 

2(i5 

7.3 

Nova 8coua 


151 

161 

81 

.Sardinia 


172 

165 

98 

69 

South America - 


.13 

10.3 

121 

120 

Canada 


.59 

61 

50 

IS 

China • 


9 

11 

9 

11 

Sldly ♦ 

Mexico 


21 

2.3 

28 

41 

11 

42 

42 

22 

Russia * • 


.18 

18 

2.3 

.3.3 

East Indie* 


34 

32 

10 

18 

Turkey 


6 

5 

4 

4 

(ireece 


6 

.3 

1 

6 

Poland 


1.38 

18.3 

142 

18G 

Arabia , 


8 

—_ 


— 

Total _^ 

:_ 

__ 220,602_ 

212,706 

2.89,601 

299,,504 


NICARAGUA (San Juan dk), a seaport town at the inoiith of the river of the 
same name, state of Costa Rica, on the W. sliore of the Caribbean Sea, lat. 55! N., 
long. 83° 43' W. The port is excellent, and is considered the best on this part of the 
coast. Till lately the town was quite inconsiderable, and consisted of little el§p than a 
cluster of huts; but latterly it has no doubt been improved. 

This place has risen into importance from its being at the W. extremity of a pro¬ 
posed line of water communication between the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean. This line is to consist partly of the river San Juan, flowing from the lake 
of Nicaragua E. to the sea at San Juan, partly of the lake, and partly of a canal to 
be constructed from the latter to the Pacific Ocean. This project has been often 
mooted ; but the discovery of the extraordinary mineral riches of California, and the 
consequent emigration to and intercourse with tliat country, have given it an incom¬ 
parably greater interest than it formerly possessed. The country appears to present 
greater facilities for effecting this great work than any other part of Central America, 
except the Isthmus of Darien or Panama.. The river San Juan, about 90 m. in length, 
is aaii^ to have been occasionally navigable throughout its entire course for sea-gping 
vessels, till the Spaniards, to protect themselves from the attacks of the buccaneers, sunk 
vessels loaded with stone in its bed. In consequence of the interruption thus given to 
the stream, a considerable portion of the water was carried off by a new channel called 
the Rio Colorado. {Chevalier^ VIsthme de Pmimnay §*c., p. 84.) I'he San Juan is 
still, bpwever, navigated, though with much difficulty, in the rainy season, by steamers 
and other vessels drawing little water. 

The Jafee itself has deep water throughout, and is adapted for ships of the largest 
burden. tHie distance between its S.W. shore and the Gulph of Papagayo, on the 
Pac’^fic, is only 29,880 yards, or 15^ m.; and though the intervening country be laid 
dpwn in many maps as mountainous, the greatest actual height of any part of it above 
the level of the lake is only 19 ft.; at least^ such is the result given by a series of 
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347 levels, about 100 yds. apart, taken in 1781. {Thompson's Guatemala, Append. 
pp. 512—520.) Tbe surface of the lake is i28 ft. 3 in. (Engl.) above tlie.level of the 
Pacific; an ascent which might be overcome by a succession of locks. Tlje difference 
in the level of the two oceans, formerly supposed to be so seriou.s an obstacle to the 
undertaking', is said by Humboldt not to exceed 20, or, at most, 22 ft. {Nouv. Espagne, 
i. 223. ed. l825.) At its western extremity, the Lake of Nicaragua ia connected by 
a small river, the Tipitapa, with the I>ake of Leon or Managua, The latter, 55 tn, 
in length by nearly 30 in breadth, is also said to have deep water throughout. And 
the plan which appears to be at present preferred is, to make the channel uniting these 
two lakes navigable, and to excavate a canal from the latter to the port of Healejo 
on the Pacific. Mr. Squier, late charge d'affaires for the U. States at Nicaragua, 
has published the following statements in regard to this route. 

Length of the route by Lake Nicaragua, &c. across the American Continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean : — 

River San Juaii - - - - - 90 na. 

Lake Nicaragua, neccsiwvry to be traversed - - - IlO ,, 

River Tipiupa - - - - - 18 „ ' 

Lake Managua or Loon - - > - • 55 

From Lake Managua to Realtjo - - • - 40,, 


Height of the various Lakes to be passed and the Elevations of Land : — 

Above Atlantic. ’Ab. Pacific. 

Height of l4ike Nicaragua - - - 117 ft. 9 in. .'Sin. 

,, Managua • > .176 5 ]'>6 11 

Highest point of land to be passed * • 11 212 & 

Put great doubts arc entertained whether this or any other route by the Lake of 
Nicaragua can be made practicable for moderate-sized vessels, that is, for vessels of from 
400 to 500 tons and upwards. The river San Juan runs from end to end through 
a dense and unhealthy jungle. No labourers are to be had in the country, and it 
affords nothing for the subsistence of those that may be imported from a distance. And 
though, one should think, it would be no very difficult matter to clear it of the oh- 
striiclions made to oppose the buccaneers, it is plain from the difference of level be¬ 
tween the Lake of Nicaragua and the Atlantic, that others of a much more formidable 
character must be in the way, and that a great deal of lockage would be required to 
enable vessels of any considerajdc burden to reach the lake. And after it has been 
reached, many difficulties have to be surmounted. And that they may be surmounted, 
and a navigable channel formed between the two oceans, is not, certainly, impracti¬ 
cable; but we are persuaded that it is visionary to imagine that ships of 1,000 or 1,200 
tons .should ever, as has been stated, get across the Ct)ntinent by its means ; and on 
whatever scale it may be made, the anticipations of advantage to result from it will, 
we apprehend, be found to be greatly exaggerated. The consiruetion of a railway or 
canal, or both, across tlie Isthmus of Panama, a distance of loss than 40 m., appears to 
be a far less doubtful and more practicable project, and we believe, also, will be infinitely 
more serviceable. {See Panama (Istiimus of). 

On the 19th of April, 18.50, the Priti.sli and American governments entered into a 
treaty binding themselves to promote the construction of a .ship canal between the 
Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean, by way of the Lake of Nicaragua ; and renouncing 
at the same time any exclusive right to or control over sucli canal. 

The port of REALEJO, on the Pacific, lat. 12*^34' N., long. S'?® 4' W., to which 
it is proposed to bring the canal from Lake Leon, is said to be one of the best that'is 
anywhere to bo met with. It is protected by a long narrow island, which forms a 
natural breakwater. We borrow from the “ Times ” the following notice of this har¬ 
bour, derived from a late resident there ; — 

“ I may confidently say that the port of Uealejo is, at*lcast, as good a port as any in 
the known world. I have seen Portsmouth, Ilio de Janeiro, Port Jackson, Talcujana, 
Callao and Guayaquil, and to.all these I consider it decidedly superior. It is a salt¬ 
water creek, into which several small streams of water empty themselves. The entrance 
is protected by an island about two miles long, which leaves at each end a channel 
where ships can enter the harbour, but extending opposite the mainland, forming the 
port in such a manner as to protect it entirely from any wind .that could possibly bloiv, 
and also entirely breaking the swell which enters the outer bay of Cohehagua from the 
ocean. The north entrance is about a quarter of a mile wide, and that at the south of 
the. island rather narrower, both being entirely free from rocks or hidden dangers, and 
having in no part less than fiVe fathoms depth of water. ' At one of these'openiiigs 
vessels can at all times^nter with a leading wind, from whatever quarter it may blow. 
The inside consists of a' rioble basin of water, nowhere less than (but fathoms deep, with 
U bottom of mud, where two hundred ships of the line might Ho at all titnea in the itiost 
perfect security.. One of the branches of the creek extends inland to Within tUreo 
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leagttes 6f the Lake of Leon or Managua. The intermediate country is a gentle slope, 
where undoubtedly should enter one of the ends of the canal to ponnect the Pacific and 
'Atlantic oceans. The difficulties to encountered in crossing the chain of hills between 
the Lake of Nicaragua and San Juan del Sud would be entirely avoided by bringing 
the catlal through the Lake of Leon (connected as it Jls with th^t of Nicaragua hy^-^a 
river that might be rendered navigable at a moderate cost) into the above-named branch 
of the Re^ilejo harbour, thus securing the great advantage of an excellent harbour at 
each end of the canal, besides many others which are certainly net to be met with either 
at Panama, Tehuantepec, or any other place« 

** The town of Rcalejo is about two leagues distant from the part of the creek where 
vessels lie ; but there is sufficient depth for small vessels to^come within a mile of the 
town, and a very little labour would make it accessible to large ships; but an enlightened 
government would probably prefer moving the town to the opposite side of the reach, 
where vessels lie, where there is a site extremely suitable for the purpose, and where a 
quay miglit easily be erected capable of accommodating any number of ships. In the 
time of the Spanish government several vessels, some of 300 to 400 tons, were built at 
Healcyo; where the wood is very superior and durable. 

The port of San Juan del Sud, to which place it was proposed to bring tl\G canal, 
seems inferior to Realejo in most respects. The Gulph of Papagayo, where tlieport is 
situated, is very difficult to enter for a sailing vessel,for five months in the year.” 

OPORTO. 

The port rharfpis, Inrluding tonnage dullcti, on a vesRel of tteis, DoUt. Cis. 

300 tan*, amount to atiout .']<) doUant. Vesxul* kailing without Sloops .... S.MX) = 3 96 

a carf(o pay fbr Iffthts ^tOO rel* inar cent., instead of reis, in 'I'iirwj-inasled schooners and hriRS - 4,000 = 4 

ord^r to eaoouratfe the export uade. Cointniskion p«r cent.. Also to each pilot boat (moIudinK the crew) ii,'l00 =: 2 71 
and del crri/rrs 2^ l>er cent. To each supernumerary pilot boat - 1,200 = 1 .16 

PltOT Rmui.atiun*. — These were published at Oporto in To eadt iiilut, per day, outside the bar - SOO = 0 90 

1S41. They declare that the naviKatiou over the liar of the 

Douvo must be conducted by pilots regularly appointed, and The gratification to pilots !$ optional. The rernuneration 
their number shall be nineteen of the lirst oxnl seioiid classes, «hie, in extraordinary cases, to pilot boats outside the bar, lolu 

beside* supernumerary pilot*. rated In accordance to the ditiiculty of the pilotage and the 

The outward and inward pilotage of every v«»ssel over the danger inourred. 
bar to be eontined to the nineteen pilots of (he first and second The lirst pilot, and, in id* absence, the «i-cond, will be 
clasMH ; the pilotage in the rive^by the supernumeraiy pilot*. charged to hold council with the others as to the possdiility of 
Pilot* are prohibited to stipulate for the sum to tie received the entrance or departure of the vessels, and decide by llie 
whan they l>oard vessels iti distress, and are bound to give iin- in.uority of voices. A pilot who, in the execution of the de- 
mediate assistance, under pain, in rase of the slightest delay, of cisfon of tlie council, does not conform to such deci^ion, will 
*tis|itension from their functions! or, m case of misconduct, to imniodiaioly lie Huspendid from his fum tioiis, and lie resjion- 
more severe punishment. siiil* for all indemnilicetions, and suliject also to c-orporeal 

The pilots are obliged to reside at St. Joasde For, t and all punishment, 
vessels, except small craft, are bound to take over the bar a When an accident happens on account of a jiilot refusing to 

sunernumerar^ pilot. conform to th£ atiove results, the pilot cannot dcnidiul, for 

VVImii s supernumerary pilot i* on board a vessel exercising hi* dtdence, the opposition of the caiuaius or proprietors of 
his functions, and cannot bring it into port, he must remain on vessels to the free exercuie of his functions, except this oppo- 
board such ves.sel; the master or owner of which to pay him sition was manifested with violence; in which rase the pilot 
the whole of his tiue, imd a ration per day, until he is Janded must immediately protest, so as to cover his responsibility, 
at Oi>nrto. In case of dispute, the I'urtucuese consuls are re- The drst pilot is bound to sound the bur at le>ist every four- 
quired. to make tiie foreign master fulfil the atiove reguI.Uion. teen days, and to moke known the result to llie iiitciufant of 
'ITi# pilotage rates for tiie entrance or the departure of the marine, as well as any change tliat may take place in the 
vessels, ig ordinary o.isvs, are tlxed as follows:» river. 

Jlf-is, Du/b. CU. Any pilot losing a vessel, in consequence either of intetn- 
Smali craft - - . . 8(»o = 0 90 perance or incapacity, will lie punislicil act-ording to the full 

Fishing boats. ... I.VW = 4 36 e*lent of the law. Every pilot is bound to have by him the 

firteam vessels ... is.iOO = 2 71 ' regulations of slgigsls appropriated for Uie service of the Douro. 

PANAMA, a city and sea-port of Colombia, on the Pacific, .38 m. S. E. Cliagres, 
lat. 8® 5f>' N.; long. 79° 31' 2" W. P(5p. 7,000? It stands on a rocky peniimila, 
projecting into the bay of Panama, and has an impo.siiig aspect from the .sea. Its 
streets are well ventilated, and it is said to be cleaner than most Spanish American 
cities. It is encircled by irregular and not very strong fortifications, constructed at 
ditferent periods. The houses are partly of wood, straw, and other fragile materials ; 
but man}r are substantially built of stone, the larger having court-yards, or patios^ in 
the old Spanish style; and no doubt it has been much improved within the last two 
or three years. Its roadstead is one of the finest in the world. There arc a number 
of kslands a short distapee from the main land, which afford secure anchorage for sh’ps 
of any burdap* and from whioK supplies of provisions, including excellent water, may 
easily be obtained. The tides daily rise and fall from 20 to 27 ft., so that it is 
peculiarly well fitted for the repair and building of ships. 

, ;Previously to 1740, When the trade with the Pacific first began to be carried on 
round Cape Horn, Panama w.is the principal entrepot of trade between Europe andi 
W, yVon^t’tca. , From that period, however, it fell off; and its decay was jf^ecpUarly 
rapid after the independence of S. America, and the opening of the other ports of tlie 
Pacific. But since the occupation of California by the Americans, an'd especially since 
the discovery of the auriferous deposits in that country, it has again'rapidly incre^d. 
And now that a railway is carried across the isthmus, It will in all probability attain to 
greatft: commercial distinction than ever. In the course of the preseht year (1853) 
its inany aa J 2 steamers are said to have been eiuj^loyed, at the same ‘mdmeht; iih the 
trade^bei^ween Pan.ama and Francisco, 

across the Isthmtts Panama or DarUn, Latterly, or since the ^tsfeovery 
of the mineral riches of California, the isthmu4 hays become a great 
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numbers of individuals having crossed from the port of Chagres on the Caribbean Sea 
to Panama on the Paoifio Ocean, and conversely. ^ 

^ The port of Chagres is within the month of the river of that nam^ in lat, 9° 18' -N. 

Idhg. 79^39' 2^^ W. A bar at the mouth of the river has only fi?om 10 ft, to 12 ft. 

' wateV, though within the bar the river deepens to from 4 to 6 fathotnsi^ It is probable 
tha't the bar might be deepened without much difficulty, and a canal might be Cut from 
the bottom of the bay of Manzanilla to the river, from which it is only B m. distant. 
A short while ago the town (if so it might be called) was a mere cluster of hpts, un¬ 
healthy, and without any accommodation for passengers. But having latterly become 
one of the starting points in the nearest and shortest route from the K. to California, it 
has been greatly improved. 

The country between the ports of Chagres and Panama would seem to be well fitted 
for the formation of a railway, and perhaps, also, of a moderate-sized canal, uniting 
the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. The direct distance across at this point docs 
not exceed 34 m. or 35 m., if so much. The river Chagres either is, or migiit without 
much difficulty be made, navigable for vessels of considerable burden to Barbacao or 
Gorgona, nearly half-way across the isthmus; and there are no great, and certainly no 
insuperable physical difficulties, in the way of constructing a canal from Barbacao to the 
bay of Panama; or vessels might ascend the navigable river Trinidad, which falls into 
the Chagres, and the canal be thence conducted to the navigable portion of the Rio 
Grande, which falls into the bay of Panama. The highest point of land that would 
have to be passed over is said not to be more than from 40 ft. to 50 ft. almve the level 
of the sea; but there are no measurements of this sort on whicli it would be safe to 
place much reliance. In so far, however, as respects the construction of a railway across 
this part of the isthmus, there is no longer any room for doubt or conjecture. . The 
problem lias been all but solved. A company was formed in N. York, in 1850, for the 
accomplishment of this great work; and it is now (December, 1853) very far ad¬ 
vanced. When completed, the passage between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans will be 
cflectcd in 2 hours, or less, with the greatest ease and security. 

But supposing (which is not the case) that this railway was everything that could 
be desired, still it is plain that the grand desideratum is the carrying across the isthmus 
of a water communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans., We do not meaii 
by this a canal suitable only for coasters, or vessels of comparatively Small burden. 
Such a channel would be of little use, except to the countries contiguous to its termini. 
What is really wanted is a canal that will admit ships of the largest burden, and bound 
on tlie longest voyages. The advantages that would result from having the isthmus 
perforated by such a channel arc of the most stupendous description. No other pro¬ 
ject that appears to he within the limits of possibility, perhaps not even the carrying Of a 
ship canal across the isthmus of Suez, would give so great a stimulus to coromerce and 
navigation. It would remove the barrier which renders the navigation between the 
eastern and western coasts of America so tedious and difficult. And, by doing thivit 
would enable ships from Europe to reach the latter and the Pacific in less than half the 
time they do at present, Avhile it would greatly facilitate the voyage to Australia and 
China. 

And a grand project of this sort is already on foot. It is proposed to cut a canal 
that shall admit ships of 1000 tons burden and upwards, between Porto Escoces, (lat. 
8° 5^ N. long, 77° 21' W.), near Point Caledonia, in the Gulph of Darien, on the 
Caribbean Sea, and the Rio Savana, which falls into the Gulph of San Miguel, on the 
Pacific. The intervening space (about 38 or 40 miles) is said to be comparatively 
fljat; the ports at each extremity are easy of access, and have deep water; and it is pro¬ 
posed that the canal should be constructed throughout on the same level, and have 
no locks. The cost of the project is estimated at from 12 to 15 millions sterling. 
And considering the vast importance of such a work to the U. States, to this country, 
and, indeed, to all maritime nations, this expense, heavy as it may appear, should be 
reckoned a subordinate matter. Were the country through which it is to pass in the 
possession of England or the U. States, it would, most probably, be at once undertaken. 
But the unsettled state of Central America, and the knotty questions that might even¬ 
tually arise as to the property and management of the canal, are serious obstaffles to its 
being proceeded witlu — (See for ample details on this interesting subject the vrbrk of 
Dr. Cullen, entitled hthmus of Darien Ship Canal. The learned doctor is, probably, p. 
httle too sanguine in favour of the project, but despite this .excusable bias, his vrork is 
instructive and valuable.) . ' 

PAPAL^,DOMINIONS (Traue with), i-— The, Gazette of the 6th'Tantmiryi 1853, 
contains the fbllowirtg declaration on the part of Great Britain, cstablishthg a system 
of p^ect recipJfbcUy in trade and navigation with the Papal States. TlP'^lic^lared 
value of our exports to these States amounted in 1852 to 4^8,231/., but the probability 

thatR will bo largely increased. 
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. declaration. The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires at the court of Tuscany, 
having received from his eminence the Cardinal Antoneili, Secretary of State to his Holiness I’opo 
Pius iX., the assurance that no other or higher duties or cnarges are levied in the ports of the Papal 
States on British vessels than are payable on national vessels, nor on goods imported or exported in 
British vessels than are payable on the like goods imported or exported in national vesscrls, has received 
the commands of H. Majesty to declare: 

1. That no duties of tonnage, harbour, light-house, pilotage, quarantine, nr other similar or corre¬ 
sponding duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denonfination. levied in the name or for the 
profit or the government, public functionaries, corporations, or establisWents of whatever kind, sliall 
be Imposed in British ports upon Papal vessels, fiom whatever port or place arriving, wliich sliall not be 
equally imposed in the like cases on national vessels, and that no duty, charge, restriction, or prohibition 
shall be imposed upon, nor any drawback, bounty, exemption, or allowance withheld from, goods im¬ 
ported Into or exported from British ports in Papal vessels, wiiich shall not be equally Imposed upon or 
withheld from such goods, when so imported or exported in national vessels. 

2. That no other or higher duties shall be imposed on the importation into the dominions of her 
Britannic Majesty of any article the growth, produce, or manufacture of the Papal States, than are or 
shall be payable on the like article, being the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreign 
country. That no other or higher duties or charges shall be imposed in the British dominions on the 
exportation of any article to the Papal States, than such as are or may be payable on the exportation of 
the like article to any other foreign country ; and that no nrohibition shall be imposed upon the import¬ 
ation of any article the growtii, produce or manufacture or the Papal States into the British dorniniuns, 
nor upon the exportation of any article from the British dominions to the Papal States, unless such 
prohibition shall extend to all other nations. 

3. That Papal vessels shall be at liberty to import into British ports any article legally importablo, 
and to export from British ports any article legally exportable, on pajnnent of the same duties, and wiiti 
a right to the same bounties and drawbacks as are or may be payable or allowable in respect of the same 
articles tf imported or exported in national vessels. 

4. That all vessels wliich, according to the laws of the Papal States, are to be deemed Papal vessels, 
shall, for the purposes of this declaration, bo deemed Papal vessels. 

6. That the following stipulations shall not apply to the coasting trade, which is reserved exclusively 
to national vessels. 

6. That if any ship of war or merchant vessel of the Papal States shall be wrecked on the coasts of the 
British dominions, such ship or vessel, or any parts thereof, and all furniture and appurtenances be¬ 
longing thereunto, and all goods and merchandise wliich shall be saved ttierefrom, or llie produco 
thcreol, If sold, shall be faitlifully restored to the owner.s, upon being claimed by them or by iheir duly 
authorised agents. If there are no such owners or agents on the spot, tlun tlie said sliips, or iiarts of 
ships, furniture, appurtenances, goods, and merchandise, or the proceeds thereof, if sold, as well as all 
pajiers found on board such wrecked ships or vessels, sliall be delivered to the Papal consul or vice- 
consul In whose district the wreck may have taken place, upon being claimed by him ; and such con ml, 
vice-consul, owners, or agents shall pay only the expenses incurred in the preservation of the [>roi)erty, 
together with the salvage or other expenses which would have been payable in the like casts ol a wreck 
of a national vessel. 'I'he charge for such salvage and other expenses shall be made and settled im¬ 
mediately, subject to such right of appeal on the part of tlie person payiifg the same, as may exist m the 
British dominions. The goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not be subject to duties 
unless cleared for consumption, in which case they shall be liable to the same duties as if they had been 
imported In a BHtish ship. 

7. That the foregoing concessions are granted on condition of a perfect and entire reciprocity in favour 
of British vessels in the ports of the Papal St.ates. They shall come into operation from and after the 
date of the present declaration, and shall remain in force for seven years, and further until the expiration 
of 12 months after notice shall have been given by the British government, or by the Papal government, 
for terminating such reciprocal arrangement. 

in witness whereof the undersigned has signed the present declaration, destined to be exchanged 
against a similar declaration on the part of his Emiuciicc the Cardinal Secretary of Stale, and has 
atlixed thereto the seal of liis arms. 

Done at 1 lorence, the I7th day of November, 1853. 

P. Campbkll Scaelktt. 

The “ similar decharation ” of Cardinal Antoneili is given with the foregoing In the Oaxc/te. It is the 
exact counterpart of that made by Mr. Scarlett. 

PERNAMBUCO, a city and sea-port of Brazil, inferior only to Rio Janeiro and 
Baliia in con’mercial importance'; cap, prov. of its own name, on the Atlantic, at the 
mouth of the Capabaribe, 210 m. N. E. Bahia; lat. of lighthouse 8 ° 3' 25" S., long. 
340 52' W. Population estimated in 1852 at 100 , 000 . 

It consists of the separate towns of Olinda, Recife, Boa-Vista, and St, Antonio ; the first of which Is 
on the mainland, and tlie others lie S. from it on a succession of low sandy banks, separated by salt¬ 
water creeks and different arms of the river, but connected with each other by two bridges. Recife, qr 
Pernambuco proper, the most southerly, about 4 ra. 8. W. Olinda, is delend'ed by the principal forts, 
and comprises the dock-yard and the large merchants’ warehouses. In St. Antonio are the governor’s 
palace formerly the Jesuits’ convent; the treasury, town-hall, prison, barracks, with convents, churches, 
and several good squares. A long embankment connects this town with the mainland. Boa-Vista is 
extensive but irregularly laid out; It has one handsome street, and comprises the residences of many 
of the richer inhabitants of the city, with gardens, various churches and convents, &c. Olinda, though 
beautifully situated, is in a state of decay, having been deserted by many of its population for Recife and 

^Th^har^ur of Pernambuco is defended from the swell of the ocean by an extensive reef (rec^e)\ 
which, according to Koster, continues along the whole coast from Maronham, at a variable distance from 
the shore, and has numberless breaks, through which ships approach the land. This reef, which is said 
to be of coral, “ is scarcely 16 ft, broad at top ; it slopes off more rapidly than the Plymouth breakwater, 
to a great depth on the outside, and is perpendicular within to many fathoms.”—(Or/iAatw, in Modem 
Traveller, xxx. 228.) This natural breakwater forms the harbour : for though at highwater the waves 
beat over it. they strike the quays and buildings of the town with diminished force. Along the sandy 
neck of land between Olinda and Boa-Vista, however, which is. not covered by the reef, the. surf Is 
very violent; but the harbour Itself is quite safe for vessels that are well-found and. wcU-moorell:. It 
consists of 2 parts : the Poco, capable of receiving vessels of 400 tons and upwards, entered across a bar 
on which there are from 17 ft. to 30 ft. water; and the Mo.cqueiras, much better protected than the 
former, but on the bar of which there are but 7 ft. water at ebb tide* Vessels trading with Pernambuco 
shOldd not however, drgw.more than (Tom 10 ft. to 12 ft. water.—(BlwnPr American Coatt Pilot, 619.) 
The harbour is defended by several strong military works, the principal being the stone forts of Do 
Duraco and Do Brum. The lighthouse on a reef at the entrance to the harbour has a revolving light. 
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Account of the Qiiantitics anj Valuei of the principal Products of the Province of Pernambuco, 
exported from the City in 1851. 


Articles. 

QiiantiUes' 

Value. 

Sugnr .... ewts* 

Co(t6n ♦ • - . - lbs. 

Rum . - - - - gallons 

riry libics ... - - No. 

Tanned, do. .... No. 

SSK.lOO 

4,H 10,2.06 
1.01,20.1 
79,202 

6,035 

' ie6gO,T76 19 4 
101,218 12 3 

4,717 11 7 

33,962 10 0 

810 4 7 

* je8.O().98.0 17 9 


* This being tbe viduation placed upon produce at Uie Export Olflce, 7 per cent, must be deducted for dutlcii, tojudf^e oftbe 
actual ralue upon the estate. 


Account of the Vessels, their Tonnage, and the Number of their Crews, which sailed from Pernambuco 
for Foreign Ports in 1840,1850, and 1851. 


ring's. 

1849. 

[ 18.00. 

1851. 

No, 

'roniirfgc 

Crews. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 


118 

27,408 

1,580 

101 

2.3,0.32 

1,310 

114 

24,914 

1,120 


12 

2.341 

lf.8 

8 

1,777 

110 

2 

27.5 



51 

10,0(7 

369 

39 

8..021 

497 

.51 

6,607 

370 


.37 

6,976 

4t4 

28 

5,,3'>2 

326 

32 

6,.0.5.3 

4 16 


54 

12,2')6 

602 

18 

4,803 

307 

12 

2,141 

1.39 



I.Ill 

84 


720 

6.3 

7 

1,606' 


I'ortiiiruese . - - 

39 

7,876 

567 

37 

8,6(0 

564 

32 

7,907 

481 

Dnnisfi ... 

15 

2,6.00 

1 H 

10 

2,196 

124 

19 

2,686 

1.07 

S^vedish . . - 

23 

4,872 

255 

21 

6,605 

324 

17 

3,978 



9 

1,.172 

111 

16 

2,9.30 

214 

11 

2,534 

161 

Pniislan - . - 

2 

6.00 

21 


429 

17 

1 

212 

12 

Relirbin ... 


22.0 

12 

1 

200 

14 

4 

9.3S 

66 

Austri.m ... 

8 

2,100 

96 

9 

2,060 

113 

12 

3,0.03 

161 

Ilanoverian . - - 

2 

201 

13 

2 

270 

18 

2 

242 

1.0 

Dutch ... 

4 

4.06 

V(. 

3 

312 

IH 

2 

172 

12 

Ollier flcigs . - - 

'i 

199 

I(> 

9 

1,511 

91 

6 

1,191 

80 

Tntal - . 

3H4 

80,906 

4,4Kt 

5(.8 

i 70,228 

1 4,110 

307 

64,941 

3,790 


Wo subjoin, from a late olBcial return, the following statements with regard to the province of 
Poniiunburp. ' - ,, , 

The sugar produced in the province of Porn.'tmbuco amounts to about 80,000 tons a year, of which 
G0,0(i0 are exported to foreign countries, .5,('00 coastwise, an<l 15,000 lire retained for home consumption, 
'i hero are about 1,000 Eugonhos or sugar estates ; 257 of which have been established within the last 10 
years; they average in extent about 2 sq. miles, and their crops vary from 200 tons as a maximum to 30 
as a mtulmum,or at an average of about 75 tons each ; very few Engenlios possess 160 slaves, and the 
smallest not more tlian 10 or 12 ; the average number of slaves employed on each Rugehho Is about 6(t, 
so that 50,000 may be said to be here employed in sugar cultivation. They are badly treated and 
bird worked. 

Pernambuco has many of the privileges of a sovereign st.ate ; it has its own president, provlncl.ii and 
mmuoipal cliambers, levies a portion of its own taxes, atul maintains a tnilitia which cannot be removed 
from the province. It sends 4 senators and 15 representatives to the Imperial Government; elected 
the former for life, and the latter for 4 years, by almost universal but indirect suffrage. The hn- 
penal revenue levied within the province in 1819-50 amounted to .542,123/. 10,?. 5d.; in 1850-51, to 
000.52(3/. 5s. Id,, and as these sums are derived chielly from imports and exports, and no additional 
duties have been imposed, the increase is a proofof its commercial prosperity. The details of the latter 
year’s general revenue were as follows : — 


Duties upon import* 

£ t. <l 

12(;,10.0 .3 4 

Deposits for charities, restitution undalined 

£ ». d. 

Do. exports - - 

Port charges ... 

61,70.0 1.0 V 

t'HtrlteS . • « 

3,573 7 11 

7,983 11 10 

Rcniittailoe of funds to the imi>orial treasury 

1.05 ,.3,01 7 6 

Post oOlce, crown lands, &c, - 
Extraordltiaries ... 

31,737 3 11 

1,066 1.0 5| 

£n90..026 .0 1 


In 1841 the receipt of imperl.il taxes from the province of Pernambuco amounted to only 
273,852/. 11.?. 2d., so that in the course of 10 years it has nearly trebled. 

Provincial taxes are levied upon sugar, coffee, tobacco cattle, horses, spirits, passports, licences for 

E otterles, saw' mills, cigar shops, auctions, Ac. upon liou-ses, legacies, inheritances, slaves, the tolls of 
ridges, &c. Ac. Total amount, In 18.50-51, 173,997/. .5s. Od. 

The municipal taxes are derived from the stamping of weights and measures, licences to public houses, 
and places of entertainment, Ac. They amounted in 1850-51 to Hs. 123,650, or 12,506/. 11s. 3d., making 
tne total taxation of the province as follows :— 


mperifll taxes 
Provincial 
Municipal 


.5 

17.-5,097 5 

12,506 It 


^£877,030 I 4 

• 

Of these sums nearly two-thirds are expended by the Imperial Government: and to this is chiefly to 
be attributed the many attempts which have been made by Pernambuco to free herself from the imperial 
conn^tlon ; and if the weight of a country’s taxation may be judged of by its relation to the number of 
habit ant 8, the province of Pernambuco is as heavily taxed as most European states. 

The population of the province of Pernambuco amounted, according to the l.'s^t census, to 606,930; 

143,102 are white, and463,834 coloured,'vlz. 4,078 Indhans, 322,685 mulattos, and 137,071 blacks: 
506,702 wete free, and 106,234 are slaves ; 31.5,749 males, and 291,157 females. But the population 
must have increased considerably of late years. 


PORTO-RICO. — We .subjoin a statement of the rates of anchorage and pilotage 
dues in the various pbrts of the island of Porto-Rico, both for the efltry and cleasuig of 
vessels, AS fixed in 1848. ^ 
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Ponx or San Juav. 
Anchoragt Duct. 


Piattra, Renh. 


NMensl and foreigij ves»eta, «ntr3r 

DH^departure - - . - - j ^ 

CoaaMn, entfy and departure - , - 11 o 

liong'Vayaite vesseN and foreljitners eompelled 
^ tA east ancher, entry and de|iarture - 6 0 

Nan-decked' vessels, of more than eioiit tons, 
or Balling beyond the Jurisdiction of the dis¬ 
trict, arrival atjd departure . - - 0 4 

Office fee for exp^lUng kll vessels, fcrelgn 
or native - - - - 1 0 

Pilotnge Duet. 

Every national er fereign vessel, entry free - 4 0 

K tto, departure free « - - 4 O 

it pllot-bost - . . - 2 0 

For every sailor, 1 piastre, together - - 7 0 

For every movement of the vessel hi port -2 0 

Ports ojr Mavaoubz, Poncb Guiana, Naoitabo, Aoua- 

DtLLA, AND THKia auR-DUmUTS. 


Anchorage Duet, 


National and foreign vessels, on coining in 
Ditto, on going out ... 

t'oasters coming in and going out 
Jxing-voyage ve‘-8ei8, foreign and national, 
when comfielled to put in, entry and de¬ 
parture . , . . 

C'ertliicate of expedition ... 

Open lioais of more than R tons, when going 
beyond the .^urhdictiuu of tl\e ttlstnct 
For the boat lor the naval visit, when it does 


Ptasiret. Reals. 


> not tideng to the Loeil Ai^minlsti«ti«n er 

the Bt^d of Health ■ -1 4 

Pilotage Dutt*^ 

National or foreign vessels, in or out *6 0 

For the pilot boat • 0 

For the sailors - - - •80 

N. B. 1. Long-voyage vessels, which, dtber fer convenience 
or otherwise, shall pass from one port to another, after bring 
furnished with the requisite permission, must pay at every 
' port they enter the same dues as for a fresh arrival. • 

2. Coasters, which shall take mprchandi^e to any of the 
neighbouring islands, will be charged the same as vessels of 
the long voyage. Jf previous to their sailing for their des¬ 
tination, they are ordered to put Into one or more of the 
national i»«ns, they will be required to pay at the i>ort to 
which tiiey are first bound the same dues as tliose imposed 
upon vessels of the long voyage; but at any intervening ports 
the dues payable by coasters; and lastly, at the port they last 
quit for tne neighbouring Island, Uie dues payable by vesbcls of 
the long voyage. 

3. Vessels compelled to enter by circumstances, and be¬ 
longing to one of the ports of colony, will only pay on their . 
departure the. pilotage dues, and for' the assistance that may 
have been renaore<l them. Those which are forced to enter, 
and shall have completed their entire or partial discharge, or 
shall have takett passengers, will have to pey all tire other 
dues. 

1. Vessels which are off, and shall send a boat op shore 
either for information, or to receive or deliver lettets, will pay 
no dues. 

a. When a vessel is off and in sight, the pilot is bound to 
bad it; if the master can dispense with his services, he will 
Ilf required to pay only one-half of the ordinary pdot dues 
upon his entry into the port. 


QUARANTINE.— Poktuoal. —We extract the following regulation.s in regard to 
quarantine in the Portuguese ports, from a decree issued 26'th November, 1845. 


“ Art. 108. All cafitalns and masters of vessels entering atiji 
t>ort of i’ortugal, and islands adjaccot, are bound ; — 

“ Sect. 1. To hoist in some conspicuous situation of their 
vessel a yellow flag, when ordered so to do, and not lower it 
until admitted to pratique. 

“ Sect. 2. To allow no communication whatever between 
their vessels and other slilps, or with the land, untd admitted 
to priuilque. 

” SectyS. To comply with the sanitary regulations, and ad. 
here to such Instructiom as they may receive from the health 
nfficen of the port. 

"Sect. 4. To anchor the ship nt the ground pointed out to 
them for quarantine; and to l.iy to, or even drop anchor to 
await the visit, weatlirr peniutiiiig, and when ordered m» to 
do in compliance wiih the regulaiioiis. 

" Sect. .0. Topnasbnt tliemsclves at the Pratique office when 
directed so to tlo by the healtli officer, and proceed thereto In 
their own boats, vHiich ere to bear a yellow flag or streamer, 
to sliow that they are in a suspected state, and not to allow any 
tommunicatlon. 

•' Sect. d. To present all the chip’s papers to the pratique- 
officers, and truly to answer on oath or otherwise any inter, 
rogatories or questions that mnv lie put to them, stating every 
fact and occurrence that may have conte to their knowledge, 
which It may be desirable to be known with reference to the 
public health. 

" Art. 13», All ships or vessels of any nation entering any of 
the |iorts of Portugal and Islands adjacent, coining from or 
bound to any place whatsoevelr, mu-t be provided with a 
proper bill of health, showing not only the sanitary condltloA 
of tne port of departure and of any other touched at, or put 
into, but aisoof the crew, and the number of passengers at the 
time of leaving, excepting only in cases of constraint or other¬ 
wise uncontrollable, agreeably to the terms of this decree. 

"Art. l.VI. Bills of health granted at nny of the ports of 
Portugal anti Islands adjacent, will be medico-offlnal, and 
issued by ajihyslcian duly apiiointed by the Board of Health of 
the port. Jn foreign ports, btlls of health m.av be issued by 
the Portuguese consular agents to ships bound for any Portu 
gut-*e port. 

" Hills of health granted by the proper authorities at forciun 
porta most bo endprsed by the resident I'ortuguose consular 
agent. 

Art. 140. Ships sailing from foreign ports where there is 
no suoh rerfdent agent, n^ire to be providetl with a proper 
bill of health from the competent authoritieii of the place, and 
to have the same endorsed ny a I'nrtugtiese consular agent at 
any other port which the ship may subsequently touch at, or 
put Into. 

"Art. 141. Any ships or vessels detained at the i>oTt of 
lading, or leaving any other th^ may have put into, on nuy 
accotmt, 8 days i^er the date of the tiUl of he.dth, or of any 
endorsement thereon, must hove the same renewed or te- 
endorsed. 

" Art. 142. BIMs ofhealth havinganv Interlineation, erasure, 
or alteration whMver, ^1 be deemed suspicious, and subject 
the. vessel to quarantine, and the captain to judicial luro- 

"A^‘i49. J|!i 1 captains and masters of vessels are for¬ 
bidden t— • 

"Sect., 1». To destroy, abandon, or otherwise neglect to 
present.at the port 6f arrival, the bill of health they may have 
rectivM it Oeparttue. 

" Sect. 2. To takexir have on hoard more than the original 
bill of health issued at the port of departure. 

Sect. 3. To receive on boord their vos»els any sailor who 


may »ecin to be suffering from any of those tonl.igious or epi¬ 
demic diMirders which subject vosscK to quar.intiMe. 

y Sect. 4. To receive on bo.ird any clothes, .ippiiri'l, or goods, 
without first ascertaining their origin, and that they have not 
been worn or used Iw any persons suffering from any contagious 
disorder, nor come from any infected place. 

“ Art. 144. All captains, m.ister m.sriner), or commanders 
of vessels, are bound u> note down In their logbook eiory case 
of illness or death happening on board their ve-sels dui ing the 
voyage, together with the symptoms observed to have attended 
the same. 

" Hut when there is a surgeon belonging to the ship, it will 
then be his duty to comply with the foregoing as to symptoms. 

*‘ Art. 113. Captains or comm.mders of all vessels are bound 
to note down in their logliook tlie peril,rmance and fullilinent 
of the proviiHons of this tl.cree for the security of the puiillc 
health, all communications held at sea, and every other ()<•. 
currence whatever that may directly or Intilrectly concern the 
public health. 

" .Art. 202. Every individual on bo.avd of a vessel, who shall 
communicate with the siiore before the visit of the prattque 
boat, will, although admitted to pratique immediately after, 
be fined from 60,000 rels to 200,001) reis, bidcpcntient of any 
heavier punishment he may have incurred ns breaker of qua¬ 
rantine; and if the communication shall he from the shore to 
the ship, the fine to be jiaid will only j>e one half, and tlie j,er. 
son will have to remain and follow (he fate of the vessel. 

Sect. I. These penalties are api>llcable to every milivldual 
who shall knowingly admit or rccewe any person or things 
from any vessel ynevious to being visited. 

" Sect. 2. Ihlots and custom bouse officers, Jn the perform¬ 
ance and discharge of their respective duties, are hereby ex» 
cepfetlfroin the opetatlou of tlie pen.tlties afuresaul, but'wiU, 
of course, have to proceed and remain with the vessel till ad- 
mittetl to pratique. 

"Sect. 3. Should the vessel be put into quarantine, the 
transgressors will have to undergo the same in the lazaretto, 
and ^yfterward.s he imprisoned and delivered over to the com- 
|ietent judge, to be punished according to law. 

" .Sect. 4. The period intervivilng between the arrival of the 
vessel ott'tlie port and admission to pratique, i.s held as equiva, 
lent to a term of quarantine, for all the puqiostis of intluqion 
of the imiiis and penalties iticiirretl in the foregoing provision*. 

" Art. 205. Any d.iptalns, masters, or commanders of ves¬ 
sels who shall present a bill of hOalth with any er.isure, inter- 
line.ition, or any other similar alieratiom, that may induce 
•suspicion of its having been falsified, will be prosecuted as the 
presumed fabricator, .and incur the punishment awarded by 
the laws to the f.iUificntors of public documents. 

"Art. 20b. Any individual who shall through imorance or 
omission anywise risk or endanger tlie piibllo health, or who 
shall Infringe or allow any infringement of the legislative 
enactnnnts or regulations and provisions tending to preserve 
the same, will be punished with a fine of 20,000 reis. A nd all 
captains or masters of,merchant vessels who shall bring no bill 
of health, or one with any irregularity, will be Included in the 
provision of this articlei although the ship may not be plac^ 
in quarantine ; but the fine will only be 10,000 reis If the vessel 
is at once admitted to pratique, 15,000 reis if subjected to a 
quarantine of observation, and 20,000 reis if the vessel has to 
perform strict quarantine. 

" Wlien the capUm or master shall be enabled to show 
satlsfactorilv at the pratique office that any irregularity in hit 
bill of health arose from accident, or circumstan^ over which 
he had no control, he will be relieved from all liability. 


RAILWAViS. — We borrow from the Times of the 7th January, 1853, thd follavriqig 
statement in to the railway traffic, &c., of 1853 : . . 

It appe«ir«1)[^>m th«i published traffic returns of railways In the U. Klngdoin. fOr theyear,I853, tha^ 
they amtnuifcM .to :J7,r8Q,530<. on 7,200 miles of railway, being at the rate of S^386/. per mile. TbO . 
receipts in the year 1053 amounted to ’ V*'0,3io;., shojving an increase in,favour .ofA863 
addition to the publlsbed returns or! v t^eoeJpts upon 81S miles of new rail way smountin^ia.: 

about 340,0004., and on 1259 ml)es of olo. viways amounting to about 4pOi,OOOf„jine1(ing together 7.40,0!90f.V 
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which, added,to tho abovo,<howi a total receipt of 17,020,530/. on 7,774 milee Of railway lu Great Britain 
and Ireland durine the year 1863, as against 15,543,610/. oq 7,837 miles of rutiway In 1852, showing, ac¬ 
cording to this estimate, an Increase in the receipts of 2,370,920/. on railways in the U. Kingdom during 
the yeai 18.53, This is, so far, a most satisfactory result, and would have been attended withmost 
beneficial consequences to railway shareliolders had the cost of construction been Considerably less than 
it has been. Juie cost of constructing the 7,774 miles of railway amounted, up to July last, to 263,GS6,32{}/., 
bging at the p^te of 33,912/. per'mile. The whole of the traflftc on the railways fo? year 1853, great 
as it has been, only amounts to G*8 per cent, of the cost of construction, and, u>.<uctinK 48 per cent., 
which Is about the average, for working expenses, rates, taxes, and government duty, leaves only 
9,318,670/., or 3-53 percent., on the canital expended ; but as about 100,000,000/. of It are^^oinposed of 
• ^rr owed and preference capital, which c.annot be set down at less than 4^ per cent., there remains but 
iJB|00,000/. f6r dividend on the 103,030,.320/., or something less than 3 per cent. Notliing can be more 
latislactory than the traffic returns on r.»ilways ; they have progressed at a rate far beyond the most san- 
^auine expectations of directors; but, from some cause yet to be discovered, the expenditure on the 
^^ital account lias much more than kept pace with the advtuice of tlie traffic ; and the consequence has 
been cousiderabie disappointment to those who have invested .their money in railway undertakings, rety¬ 
ing on the natural development of traffic to cover the several annual additions to the expenditure on 
capital account. These expectations have as yet been disappointed, for it appears that felmost every 
increase of traffic or chance of increase in the dividend has been almost immediately forestalled or anti¬ 
cipated by some scheme or secret movement on the part of the lawyers, enp:ineer8, or directors, either 
in the shape of leasing other lines, of making some new branch or extension, guaranteeing some line 
or dividend, or by creating preference shares for improvements, extensions, or bratiches. It would seem 
to bo the “ destiny" of railway boards to prevent or ir^ercept any useful increase of dividend to tho 
shareholders. The only railway in the kingdum wiiich has escajied those kind offices is the y«ancaster 
and Carlisle, wliich has neither brandies nor guarantees on its line of 90 miles in length, and the conse¬ 
quence is, the shareholders have been in, and are in tho receipt of comparatively large dividends of 5, 
6, 7, 8 per cent, and the next will probably be 9 per cent., while the average receipts of railways in the 
U. Kingdom scarcely exceed 3 per cent., notw'ithstandnig the extraordinary development of railway 
traffic during the past 10 years on railway.s generally. Shareholders are frequently very careless about 
the expenditure of capital, and they are not over anxious to reward services, even when they have been 
performed faitlifully. Directors of railway companies are generally left to their own resources to obtain 
payment for their services, and the consequence has been in too many instances an unwarrantable 
expenditure of capital, ll.^d the constitution of the railway companies allowed the promoters and direc¬ 
tors to participate in a liandsomc jiortion of the profits above .5 per cent., as on tne French lines, the 
capital would have been economically expended, and probably 80,000,000/. or 90,000,000/, of the 
263,000,000/. W'ould have been entirely saved, and the shareholders would be in the receipt of remunera¬ 
tive dividends. If the present system be pursued and the increase of traffiego on at the same rate during 
tho next 10 years, tho receipts on the railways will probably amount to 30,000,000/. at the end of that 
time, but tho shareholders will not have better dividends than they have now. The dividends to the 
shareholders were very much better in the year 1847, when the traffic receipts only amounted to 
8,975,671/., than they will be for 18.5,3, with a traffic receipt of 17,920,000/. Something must be done to 
prevent this evil, which Is de\ curing the property of widows and orphans to a great extent. 

It is satisfactory to perceive that some of the directors of railway companies are impressed with the 
notion th.it enough has been expended on branch lines, and that 3 per cent, is not sutSclent to remu¬ 
nerate railway shareholders for the capital expended. The annual increase of traffic on railways has- 
been very considerable, p.artly ari.sing from the further development of traffic on the trunk lines, and 
partly from the opening of new liues. and branches. Tlie increase of traffic in the year 1843 oven that 
of thO'preceding year, umounted to .500.874/.; in the year 1844, to 768,337/. ; in 184.5, to 1,0.58,342/,; in 
1846, to 1,020,650/.; in 1847, to 1,285.797/ ; in 1848, to 1,109,336/.; in 1849, to 980,808/.; in 1850, to 
1,744,161/.; in 1851, to 1,809,923/.; in 1852, to 520,402/.; and In 18,52, to 2,040,220/. The increase of 
traffic In the year. 18,50 is due in a grc.at measure to the encouragement given by railway companies to 
excursion traffic; the increase In lHf>l chiefly arose from that cause in connexion with the Great Exbii 
bition and the general improvement in trade. It would ajipear that the efforts made to Increase-the 
traffic in 1850 and 1851 had reacted on thenaiural increase of traffic in 18.52, and reduced its ambutitbv 
682,400/. as compared with the average increase of 10 pteceding years. The great increase of trade with 
Australia and America consequent on the gold discoveries lias had the eff^ect of raising tho traffie in 


1853 to a point which had never been reached before, showing an increase of 2,040,220/. over the pre¬ 
ceding year. The average increase of tr.dlic from 1843 lo 1848 over preceding years was at the rate of 
1,048,470/. per annum, while that from 1848 to 18.53 inclusive was at the rate of 1,424,419/. per annum. 
The total increase at the end of 10 years was 12,337,530/., and. should the traffic Increase only at the 
same rate during the next 10 years, it will amount in 18G3 to about 30,000,000/. 

The average traffic receipts per mile per annum were .as follows :—For 1812,3,118/.; for 1843, 3.08,5/.; 
for 1844, 3,278/. ; for 1845, 3,4()l)/.; for 1846. 3.305/. ; for 1847, 2.870/. , for 1848, 2,.556/. ; for 1849,2,302/. ; 
for 1850,.«,227/. ; for 1851, 2,283/. ; for 1852,2,2.38/.; and for 1853, 2.471/. - 

The amount of capital expended on the railways referred to up to July, 1842, was 52,380,100/.; In 
1843, .57,6.3.5,100/. ; In 1844, 03,482,100/. ; in J845, 7i,040,100/. ; In 1846, 83,16.5,100/,; in J847, 109,528,000/. ; 
in 1848, 148,200,000/.; in 1849, 181,000,000/.; in 1850, 219,762,730/.; in 1861, 229,175,235/. ; in 1862, 
239,467,453/. ; and tii 185.3, 2.52,802,320/. 

The published traflje returns umounted, in 1842, to 4,341,671/.; in 1843, to 4,842,.54.5/.; In 1844, to 
.5,610,882/.; in 1845, tq 6,609,224/.; in 1846, to 7,689,874/.; in 1847, to 8,975,671/.; In 1848, to 10,085,006/.; 
in 1849, to 11,065,824/.; in 1860, to 12,809,985/.; in 1851, to 14,619,908/.; in 18.52, to 16,140,310/.; and In 
1853, to 17,180,630/. 

The average cost of railways In operation per mile would appe-tr to be—In 1842, 34,690/.; In 1843, 
36,360/. ; in 1844, 35.670/.; in 184.5, 35,070/.; In 1846, 31,860/.; In 1847, 31,709/.; in 1848, 34.^347.; in 1849, 
85,214/.; in 1850, 35,229/. ; in 1851,35,068/.; hi 1862, 34,630/.; and in 1853, 3.5,101/, This shows a most 
unsatisfactory indication in railway expenditure, tho-cost per mile remaining nearly stationary since 
1842, although several comparatively cheap lines have been .added to the system. Itris well known that 
cheap railw^S ctui be made and are being made, and, unless all further extensions or branchts of exist¬ 
ing railways be made at a cost proportiunedl to the value of the traffic of the district, and worked econo-, 
niically, the consequences will be very serious to the widows atid orjihans whose property is inveStM-lh 
railways. The system of management adopted during thepast iO years lixGreat Britain has r^dilfchd ttie 
divi4ends on the great trunk lines above 50 per cent., and the value of railway stock' to oue-nalf, arid in> 
some cases to one-fourth and one-eighth. Unless some check be interposed, there is rothingto prevent' 
the same destructive effects on railway property during the next 10 years that have operated so inju¬ 
riously dui^tg the past 10 years. U is true the trnffia receipts have increased pn certain railways from 
4|^4d,0C0/. id )4l4i'to 17,180,530/. in 1853, above IS^'miltions during the past 10 years ; but the capital has 
also ipcrei^ed from 58.000,000/. to 353,000,000/. during tite same time, or t96,0^00pi^, ahd.tbero is 
nothlhg poj^vent the increase of expenditure during tho next 10 years from 253,000,000/. to 4-5O,OdO,j06O/,, 
pkrdcularW'ht not mueli more than one-half the railWa)’^! already sanctioned by Farliinhhnf hWil^tfken 
cotistructedT ' 6,000 additional miles of-rallway vyill require the sanoHon of ParUamoA^lh ordsff ^ 

to aoeonthtoda^dihe trlifilc in various tHstrlots of the United Kingdom, a grhat' deal yet -rhiaaihs tSdflSfh 
o«e by >aviway projectors. Great oX^OtatloilS'have latterly beCh held opt respectingthe^foiiamocr 
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mittee of thp Honso of Commons, who will have to determine on the mode of dealing with railway 
bills and projects in future; but, as the legislature includes a great number of railway directors, it 
is not likely that much will be done either to limit the power of directors or to increase that of the 
shareholders. 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Account of the Exports of Native Produce from Rio de Janeiro during each of the 6 Years ending 

with 1852. 


V«ah. 

Coffbe. 

Sugar. 

Hides. 

Homs. 

Rose¬ 

wood. 

Leather. 

Rice. 

Rum. 

Tobacco. 

Ipera- 

CUARR. 

Tapioca* 

1817 

1849 

IS.W 

IS.'il 

IHAH 

Dafit. 

1,6.19,234 

l,7IO/i79; 

l,46i>,41U 

l„1,')9.(«8 

1,846,21.1 

1,907,130 

Ca«M. 

8,420 

.'>,713 

fi.HOl 

1.3,047 

7,824 

I2,,'il6 

No. 

267,2,38 
.3.31,.').S.3 
301 ,‘182 
200,0.3.3 
147,206 
12.4,7.39 

No. 

4.'>0,783 
2(i;>,l!;l 
.378,707 
208,'>.'>0 
2.'>i.,'>l‘) 
17<..(»:)S 

W'S and 
1‘hinkii. 

9.437 

16..3<i» 

V2.2.'j7 

2«,.3.32 

.3C,.'>17 

2.'),169 

Sidtt. 

6,.302 
10,2.34 
10,746 
17,017 
12,774 
3.93.3 

BttgM. 

19,711 
9,712 
20.707 
24,242 
. 8,229 
8,419 

Pipes. 

.3,9.33 

2,86.3 

4„380 

.3,216 

3,892 

1,9.32 

Ildls. 

24,40.3 

2.3,141 

2.3,427 

23,440 

2.8,735 

.32,246 

Seroons. 

476 
.3.3.3 , 

1.30 ‘ 

127 

Cll 

291 

Barrels.^ 

1,914 

1.8.32 
9,.3(.(; 
16,0,0.3 
I7,7.i7 
10,940 


ROSES (OIL, ESSENCE, or ATTAR OF), an oil obtained by distilling the 
leaves of damask roses. It is limpid, of a light orange colour, and has an extremely 
grateful and powerful perfume. Tliis, which is the most expensive article of Oriental 
luxury, used to be principally made at Tunis and Ghazipore in India. Rut though it 
he stiil very extensively produced at these places, and more especially at the latter, 
what may be called the foreign demand for the oil is now almost wholly supplied by 
the districts of Eski Zara and Hassanlik in Bulgaria. 'J'here the culture of roses is 
carried on upon a very large scale. Inasmuch, however, as it is said to require about 
S00,000 roses to yield an ounce of oil, the quantity produced does not exceed 4,500 lbs. 
in a good and 3,000 do, in an ordinary year. The genuine article fetches an enormous 
piicc; and is in consequence very generally, or rather, w'c should say, uniformly adul¬ 
terated. "When the adulteration i.s eflected by means of the oil of geraniums and other 
fine volatile oils, tlie fraud is not easily detected excejit by connoisseurs^ unless the foreign 
matter be in excess. Sometimes it is alleged that attar of roses has hecn sold as genuine 
when above 80 per cent, of other oils was mixed up with it. That which is hawked about 
the streets of Constantinople and Smyrna is seldom anything better than olive oil 
scented with roses. Some of the more expert dealers in the article will tell within 2 
per cent, the foreign oil in any parcel given them to examine. The value of the 
exports of this curious prrxiuct from Turkey has been estimated at from 400,000 to 
500,000 dollars a year. — (Blanqui, Voyage en Bulgarie, p. 230.; Hunt's Commercial 
Magazine^ November, 1853.) 

SAN FRANCISCO, a city and so.i-port of tbe U. States, in California, on the 
S. promontory, dividing the great bay of San Francisco from the Pacific, inside the 
bay, and a sliort way to the S. of its entrance. Tlie latter, now called the Golden Gate, 
little more than a mile in w'idtli, has, on its S, side, an old Spanish fort, or presidio, 
ill lat. 37° 48^ 30'' N., long. 122° 27' 23" W. Having passed the fort the course to 
the town is nearly E. from 3 to 4 in., and then S. and W. about as much more, 'i'he 
city is situated fit the bottom of a bay, skirted by extensive flats, some of which are now 
being formed into docks. Its growth has been quite extraordinary. In the early part 
of IS'lS, it consisted only of a few rude cabins; whereas it has now an cxclrange, a 
theatre, a custom-house, sundry churches and other public buildings, with great 
numbers of private houses, many of which are of wood, but many, also, of adobe (sun- 
dried) and burnt bricks, with a vast number of attached tents and booths. And while 
such i» the metamorphosis on shore, her wafers, udiich were formeWy quite deserted, 
arc crowded with ships and steamers from all parts of the world ! San Francisco is 
indebted,' as every one knows, for this all but miraculous transformation, to tlie dis¬ 
covery of gold deposits in the beds of the tributaries of the San Joaquin and Sacra¬ 
mento rivers, which fall into her bay, and in the quartz of the contiguous mountains. 
Such, however, are the advantages of her situation, and the fertility of the adjacent 
country, Yhat the exhaustion of the gold deposits, though it might check for a while, 
would not perinanently affect the growth of the city, or the extent of her trade. 

To obviate tbe shallowness of the water close to the town a wharf 2,300 feet in 
length already been projected into the bay, and to it all sorts of vessels arc safely 
moored. . The construction of extensive docks has, also, been commenced ; and every 
effort is being piade to provide the accommodation necessary for tbe rapidly increasing 
trada of die town. 

Siln Francisco stand.s on a sandy level; and, during the wet. season, when it is most 
crowded, the streets were at first mere puddles, into which carriages sunk io the axles; 
while, in the dry season, the annoyance from dust was all. but intolerable. But these 
inconveniences have been to a great extent obviated by flooring the streets, or covering 
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them wth stout phmks, a process which has beeu carried to a great extent, and has 
Imd the most complete success. The city has suffered much fVonl fires, by which, 
indeed, it has been repeatedly laid waste. These, liowevc'r, have been speedily repaired ; 
and, in a few weeks, oo traces are seen of the most destructive conflagrations. Ac¬ 
cording, however, as houses of brick or stone are substituted for those of wood and for 
tents, fires will become less frequent and less destructive. 

The pop, of San Francisco is the most motley tfiat can be inlagined ; for, thougb 
Americans predominate, a large admixture is to be seen of adventurers from all parts 
of the world. Gambling is very prevalent; and is, perhaps, carried on to a greater 
extent here, during the rainy season, than in any other place either of the New or the 
Old World. But this is the natural result of the circumstances under which the pop. 
lias been brought together; and the passion w'ill, no doubt, abate as the circumstances 
in which it originated change or lose their influence. I^yneh law has been liore 
reduced to a system, and garried to a greater extent than anywhere else. And, despite 
the gross abuses to winch it unavoidably leads, it is the general opinion that it could 
not have been dispensed with. A sense of its necessity has led, not only fo its being 
adopted, but to its being generally approved. And the fewness of the crimes, con¬ 
sidering the many desperate characters in the place, and the temptations in their way, 
is ascribed to the promptitude and severity of the punishment with which they are 
mostly followed. 

Nowhere in the world is there so great a disparity between the sexes as in San 
Francisco ; there being at least from 3 to 5 men for one wminan. But this disparity is 
gradually lessening, and with it some of the woist features in the present condition of 
the population. 

The population of the city differs widely at different periods, being crowded in the 
wet, and comparatively deserted in the dry season. Though by far the largest and 
most important town in the State, it is not its capital. • That distinction has been con¬ 
ferred on San Jos<*, because of its more central situation. 

The newspaper press is as active anij flourishing in San Francisco as in the other 
great cities of the Union. . The Alta CaUfornia, in particular, and some of the other 
papers, display considerable ability. 

The hay of San Francisco, though, ns already stated, it has a narrow entrance, 
c\))ands within into one of the noblest basins that is anywliere to he met with, having 
a coast line of about 215 m. The town has already become the seat of a very extensive 
trade, and will, most likely, he the grand cin])oriuni of the vast territory belonging to 
the U. States on the Facific. d'he trade with China, Australia, the Eastern Archi¬ 
pelago, and the Polynesian islands, is even now very extensive, and several ships have 
l)een fitted out for the whale-fishery. At present, however, the principal trade of the 
city is with Panama on the one hand, and Oregon on the other ; bringing immigrants 
and all sorts of manufactuied goods from the former, and corn and other raw produce 
from the latter. But she has, also, an extensive trade with Chili, the Eastern portion 
of the U. States, and with Europe by Cape Horn. The importation of many sorts of 
products has been coinj)letely overdone, and some varieties of manufactured goods may 
at present (18,53) be l)Oiiglit in San Francisco as cheap as in Liverpool or Havre. 
'J’his, however, is a species of miscalculation incident to the opening of all new 
nnirkcts, and will speedily correct itself. Gold bullion, with small hut increasing quan¬ 
tities of quicksilver, and hides, have hitherto been the all but exclusive articles of 
export. + 

Exports of Gold. — It is extremely difficult, if it be not impossible, to form any very 
accurate estimate of the exj)orts of gold from California. But it appears that the 
following amounts have been manifested and shipped in steamers and sailing vessels, viz. 

From 1 St of A prll, 1 84 to 31 si of December, 1 850 

In JSAl ..... 

In ..... 

In 1853 (first 6 months) . - - 

Making a total of 

But to this have to be added the large sums, of which no account is taken, carried 
by miners and others leaving San Francisco for other parts of the U. States, Mexico, 
Chili, China, and elsewhere. This has been variously estimated; but it is believed 
that in taking it at 15 iier cent, we sh.!!! be considerably within the mark ; and on this 
hypothesis the total exports will have been 165’,443,328 doll. It has been estimated 
by well-informed parties, that the total shipments in the course of the present yekt 
would not he less than from 7Qt6 80 million dollars. Messrs. Hussey, Bond, and jnkte 
State in their-circular, dated Safi’ Francisco, 30th June, 1853. - 

** The sources of wealth amon^ us have never been more fully and successfully de- 


. $31,570,a55 

- 34,49V/.34 

- .45,801, 

- 28.y9!>,553 


143,863,70^ 
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veloped than during the expiring 6 months. The mines have yielded bountifully, the 
exp^imentsof our agriculturists have proved generally successful, property has increased 
i::api(lly in value, labour has been abundantly remunerated, and withal, capital has found 
investment at unheard-of rates of income, the result, however, npt of the necessities of 
a people suffering for the means of meeting engagements, but of enterprise, essential to 
wealtiiy yet new and rapidly growing countries; but while producers and capitalists have 
done well, importers have suffered^ as also those dealers wlio were -surprised wi4h heavy 
stocks of merchandise upon the commencement of the recent precipitate decline in 
prices. Non-resident shippers will lose heavily, and the only antidote for the present 
condition of our. trade is a cessation of shipments. Our market is ordinarily elastic, 
and with a diminution of imports and stocks, prices for merchandise of current demand 
will rally.” 

We borrow from the same valuable document the following particiliars : — 


PoMen^fT*. — Arrlral nt San Francisco by sea, from Jan¬ 
uary Iht to June ^47tlr, IS-O.! — males, feotAlcs, 

5r.f, children; total.‘43,741. — I’assen^'crs leavioK San Fran- 
cU(.‘o by »ea, from .T^nuary ist to .Jane '27lh, IH.W, — l4,,3.^6. 
Kacess of arrivals by sea from Jan. 1 to June '47, 9,115. 
Nearneii’j fVaget .— 

Sandwich tslandu, Jiy the run ■ ? 10—whole advance. 

San Die^o and .South and back - 30—J rao. — 

n.iuvia, by the run - . - 100— 7.5 — 

Chln.a, by the run - - -110—75 — 

Manilla, by-ihe run - - - 100—7.5 — 

Calcutta, by the run - - - 110— 7.5 — 

United Stoiet, via Cajie Horn, by the month l|'i!5 to .50 advance. 
Harbour, by the mouth • - . 40@45 — 

Vnl|iaralso, hy the month, paid off there • 45 — .30 — 

Coastint;, round voyajje, southward - 30 — 

Oreffon and Humhult, month - 35 — 40 — 

Callao, per month, paid off there - - 45 — 


Port Chargft — PIloMRe outride Farralones, SSlO { inside 
Farralones, g,.S per foot; — tonna;;e dues, 4 cents per ton; 
dockage, .3 to G cents per ton per d.ay ; stevedore’s cliargea, 
75 cents per ton; shipping men, $.5 each; l,,illHst,---roii;;h 
Stone, S4 4.5i>er ton; cobblestone, 1^4 7.5 ; sand. Si '>0. W'atir, 
14 cents per gallon. Day labour, Fort wanton, ^,30 to 7.5. 

Exchange .—tin Atlantic States, sight, .3 per cent. , K igl.nid, 
sight, —cl. at 47d. l>er dollar ; France, sight, 4 SO fr^ 

Monet/. - - Scarce, at 4 to .5 percent, on good seciiniv. Dou¬ 
bloons, very scarce and wanted—7 percent, prenuum. Mexican 
dollars, do. do. do. 7 per cent.premium. 

Rate 1 ^' Inierett on Monty —U> an act passed Mnrcli 13, 
1850, the rMe of interest on money was fixed at lo per cent, 
where there was no special contracl, but “ paittei. may .agree 
In writing for the payment of any rate of interest whatever on 
money due, or to become due <m any contract. Any Judgnr nt 
rendered on suelr contract shall conl'orm thereto, ana shall Lear 
Ure interest agreed upon." 


Shipping, — There belonged to San Francisco on tho 30th June, 1852, 07,609 tons shipping. 


Arrivals in first 6 Months of 1853. 

No. 

Tons. 

American vessels entering coastwise . - . . 

from whaling voy.nges * .wj • 

Foreign — coastwise - - w . 

Aniericau — from foreign ports .... 

Foreign 


416 

4 

8 

105 

431 1 

148,814 

.3.55 

5,143 

6.3,0,55 

74,600 

Total from Jan. 1. to June 27.18.53 


564 1 

‘-189.965 


Clearances in first 6 Montlis of 18.53. 

No. 

Tons. 

American vessels clearing coastwise - . - - - 

393 

76,3.30 

— — on whaling voyages • . • - - 1 


1,380 

— — for foreign ports • - - - • • 

'213 

167,107 

Foreign —. — — - - . .. . 

217 

79,981 

Total from Jan. 1. to June 27. 1853 

88S 

.3‘21,798_ 


or the clearances, 14 were for Kastern domestic ports; 381 for Pacific do. ; 121’for Peruvian ports : 
30 for tho Sandwish Islands ; .'iOfor Chinese poits ; 38 for Australia ; 30 for Calcutta, ^:c. iS:c. 


Rates of ConunUslon, Charges, &c, adopted by the Chamber of Commerce, at Sau Francisco, Call- 
lornia, Dec. 3. 18,51. 


Schedule Firtt. 

Hates of Commission, on busine^s with Foreign Countries and 
with the'Atlantic Htaios, wiicn no special arrangement 
exists: — 

Commission on the sale of merchandise, uith or percent. 

without guarantee - - - 10 

Commls)iion on purchase and shipment of mer¬ 
chandise with funds in hand > .5 

Do. do, without do. 10 

Commission on goods received on consignment and 

aftgrwurds w ithdrawn — on invoice cost - 6 

rommkslon for indorsing bills - - S-i 

Commission for purchase or sale of vessels - 6 

Commission for puichase or sale of spc\-ie, gold dust, 

or bullion - - ' - - I 

Commission fur collecting > - - 5 

Commission for collecting general claims . 5 

Cummission fur entering, clearing, and tr.insacting 
ship’s business on vessels with cargoes from 
foreign IWU - - - dolls. 200 

Do. do. from United States’ ports do. 50 

Do. do. on vessels in ballast do. 50 

Cortimissioii (jpr collecting and retuitUng moneys on per cent. 

sums over 500 dolls. • - - 5 

Commission for collecting and remitting delayed or 

litigated accounts • - . -10 

Commission for receiving and paving or remitting 
moneys from which no other commission is de¬ 
rived ^ - - - . - 2 J 

Commission nr landing and re-shlpnlng goods from 
vessels in distress —on invoice value, or in-its 
aiMeqce, on market value • - 5 

Comm^stnns fhr receiving, entering at Custom¬ 
house, and fcvwarding goods, on invoice amount 
Can»nlsA)il fbr efl'ectiug marine Insurance, on 

amount insured - - - 1 

» Schedule Second. * 

Kates of Commission o.i business within the State, where 
no special agreement exists. ' 

Commtadon on the sale of merchandise, with or 

wlttiout guarantee - • - 10 


Commission on purchase and shipment of goods,! per cent. 
• with funds or security in iiand - - 5 

Coimnission on purcliase and shipment of goods, 

without funds or security in hand • - 10 

Commission on purchase or sale of specie, gold dust, 

or bullion - - - I 

Commission on sales of bills of exchange with In¬ 
dorsement - - - - 3J 

Commission on selling bills of exchange ^ - 1 

Commission on sale or purchase of vessels - 5 

Coinmission on cbarteiiiigof vessels, or procuring 

freigJit - • - - 5 

Commission on )iroi'urIng or collecting freight - 5 

t'ommission on outfits of vessels or rtisbiirsements - 5 

Commissions on collecting moneys, when no other 

commission is earned - - - 5 

Commission on rei-ei ving and forwarding goods - 2J 
Commission on bills protested, or delayed litigated 

accounts - • - - 10 

Brokerage - - - - 21 

SchedMe Third. 

Ratksok SfoRAoB ON l\fBRciiANPljiK.—‘Measurementgoods, 
per month, 2.i dol. per ton of 40 cubic fwi heavy do. 4 dob 
per ton of 4440 lbs. The consignee to have the option of 
charging by weight or measurement. A fraction of a month ta 
be changed as a month. 

Schedule Fourth. 

Concerning delivery of merchandise, payment of freight, 
dir. 

When no express stipulation exists, per hill of lading, goods 
are to be con8idi<redus deliverable on snore. 

Freight on all goods to be paid or securetl to the sati'.fjiotibn 
of the captain or consignee of the vessel prior to the delivery 
of the goods. 

Goods must be reoeiVSd by the comlgnee, after notice lielng 
given of the ship's readiness to dUdiarge, in ten days, when 
not otherwise stipulated In tim bill of lading. 

After the dehvM to the purchaser ai merchandise sold, 
no claimsfor damage,deficiency, or other cause, shall lie nd- 
missible, unless made within-tbrep days, and nosuchilalms 
shall be admissible after goods, sold and delivered', have once 
left this city. 
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0 65 
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2 no 


Srhedttle Fifth. 
rate* of iare. 

To be as ^owed by custom In New York. 

Table of (Custom House Fees, San Francisco. 

mgUfered Vusels. 

Admeasuretoait n«t exceeding 100 tons, 1 cent per ton 
exceeding loo, not exceeding 2U0 tons 
200 tons 

Certificate of registry, $2 00—Bond, 25 cts. - 
Indorsement of register _ - - - 

Entrance (from foreign ports) under 100 tons 

100 tons and upwards - 
Clearance (to foreign ports) under 100 tons - 

100 tons and upwards 

I.kt of crew 25 cts. — Bond, 40 cts. 

BillofhesiUh ..... 

Post entry ..... 

Entrance from other districts, including permit to l.and 
Clearance, including permit to proceed from district to 
district - "• • - - 1 50 

F.nroUed and licented Vtitelt. 

Admeasurement, .5 and under 20 tons - - 0 50 

20, not exceeding 7(1 tons - - O 75 

above 70, npt exceeding 100 tons - 1 00 
above 100 tons - * . 1 .00 

Certificate of enrolment . - • - O 50 

licence not above 20 tons - - 0 25 

above 20, not above 100 tons - 0 50 

100 tons - . 1 00 

Indorsement on.enrolment or licence - * O 20 

Entrance, including permit to land, under 50 tons * 0 2.0 

above .00 tons - 0 50 

Clearance, including permit to proceed from district to 
district - - - - - 0 25 

aliove 5® tons . - O 50 

Vtttfl* carri/inf^ on the Fithery. 

Peimit toi^trade at a foreign port - - - 0 25 

Rieiiort und entry of goods (foreign) imported in such 
vcotel - • • - -0 25 


0 30 
0 20 
0 20 
0 25 


ifUeellatuotu. 

Permit for foreign vessel from another district to unload 
or proceed frohi district to dkinct 
Permit for ladihg goods for exportation (entitled to 
drawback) - - - . • 

liebenture certificates - - . - 

Permit to land goods . . - - 

Protection American seamen ... 

Ronds taken officially - . - - u -my 

Official documents of every description not enumerated 0 20 

Feet received hy iht Survtjfnr, et^tlvsively, in addiiim in the above. 
Entrance of vessels from fureign ports, having dutiable 
merchandise, under 100 tons . - - 1 50 

Entrance of vesrels from foreign ports, having dutiable 
mcTchandlMh 100 toiu and upwartL. - - 3 00 

Entrance of vessels from foreign ports, having no du. 
liable inerchamlise • - - - 0 67 

Welfrhin^. ■“ *8 cts. per 112 lbs. 

daugiug —Casks, 12 cts. each; cases and baskets, 4^ ctS. 
each; ale, iiorter, Arc., cts. per dozen bottles. 

AfetMurlng'. ~ Coal, !M) cts. 100 bushels; chalk, brim¬ 
stone, Ac., Wets, per 100 bushels; salt, 7.'>cts. per 100bushels; 
potatoes, seeds, grain, and all other measurable articles, 45 cts. 
per KJO bushels. 

Meaturing. — Marble, mahogany, cedar wood, &o. the actual, 
exuense incurred. 

Note. — The expenses of weighing, gauging, measuring, &c., 
are chargeable to the imitorter in tne following c.isei., vir.: 

1. When the importer states, at the time of making his 
entry, his wish to have the actiMl quantity ascertained, for the 
purpose of having the duty liquidated thereon. 

2. the imjwjrtcr states, at the time of making hiS 
entry, his wish to have tlio duties assessed on the quantity spe¬ 
cified In the invoice, and the actual quantity is a.secrlHinetI to 
exceed that so specified. Under these circumstances, the 
penalty will also he enforced. 

3. When there is no invoice, or when the invoice does not 
specify the quantity contained in each paricage. 

4. When application is made for ailowanoo for damage or 
deficiency. 

Also- For marking spirits, wines, Ac., 2i cts. per package. 
--Issuing eeriificates (spinu only) 54 cts. i>cr package, svhen 
requestetl by importer. 


SARDINIA_We subjoin a copy of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 

between Her Majesty and the King of Sardinia, signed at London, 27th February, 185 !• 

Her Majpstv the Queen of the United KingdAtn of Great Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the 
King of .Sardinia, being desirous of giving to the commercial relations between the countries which 
Providence has placed under their care the utmost possible development; and being persuaded that this 
desirable object can be obt.ained only hy removing every impediment to commerce and navigation ; they 
have resolved reciprocally to secure to their respective subjects, by means of a treaty, the full extent 
and consequence of the benefits resulting from the two legislative acts respectively passed in England on 
the ‘2Gth of June, 1849, for the amendment of the Navigation I-aws, and in tlie Sardinian States on the 
6th of July, 18j0, for the abolition of differential duties, liave agreed upon the following articles : ~. 

Article 1. There shall be reciprocal liberty of commerce between all the dominions of the two high 
contracting parties ; and the subjects of each of Xhem shall, throughout the whole extent of the terri¬ 
tories of the other, enjoy the same rights, privileges, liberties, favours, immunities, and exemptions, in 
matters of commerce, whicti are or may be enjoyed by native subjects. 

2. All merchandise and articles of commerce, the produce or manufacture cither of the kingdom of 
Sardinia or of any other country, which are or may be Ieg.ally importable into the ports of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, its coiouies and possessions, in British vessels, may likewise be 
imported into those ports in Sardinian vessels, without being liable to any other or higher duties, of 
whatever denomination, than if such merchandise or productions weie imported in Britisii vessels ; and 
reciprocally, all merchandise and articles of commerce, the produce or manufacture either of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, its colonies and possessions, or of miy other country, which are 
or may be legally importable into the Kingdom of Sardinia in Sardinian vessels, may likewise lie im¬ 
ported into those ports in British vessels, without being liable to any other or higher duties, of whatever 
denomination, than if such merchandise or productions were imported in .Sardinian vessels. 

Tlie said reciprocal equality of treatment shall take effect without distinction, wnether such merchan¬ 
dise come directly fVom the place of origin, or from any other place. 

J. The same reciprocal equality of treatment shall take effect in regard to ali that concerns exporta¬ 
tion and transit, wiinout distinction as to origin or destination ; and also in regard to bounties, facilities, 
and drawbacks, which arc or may hereafter be granted by the legislation of the two countries. 

4. Her M.ajesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland engages that the 
commerce of Sardinian subjects in the dominions of Her Britannic Majesty sh.all not suffer any inter¬ 
ruption, nor be in any manner affbeted by any monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilege of sale or 
purchase, so that Sardinian subjects shall have full and entire liberty to sell and buy wherever they may 
think fit, and in any manner which may be deemed convenient by the seller or buyer, and without being 
Bubject.to any prejudice in consequence of any such monopoly, contract, or exclusive privilege of sale or 
purchase ; and His Majesty the King of Sardinia engages that a like freedom from restraint In regard to 
sale and purchase shall be enjoyed by British subjects in the Sardinian dominions, the eid^tiog crown 
monopolies of tobacco, salt, gunpowder, ball and shot, and playing cards, being excepted. 

5. No duties of tonnage, harbour, lighthouse, pilotage, quarantine, or other similar or corre^onding 
duties, of whatever nature or under whatever denomination, levied in the name or fbr the profft of the 

f fovernment, public functionaries, communed, corporations, or establishments of whatever kind, shall be 
mposed in the ports of either country upon the vessels of the other country, from whatever port or 
place arriving, which shall not bo equally imposed in thd like cases on national vessels; and in neither 
country shall any duty, charge, restriction, or prohibition, be iihposed upon, nor any drawback, bounty, 
or allowance, be withheld from, any goods imported into or exported from such country in vessels of 
the other, which shall not be equally Imposed upon or withheld from such goods, when so imported or 
exported in national vessels. 

6. All vessels which according to the laws of Great Britain are to be deemed British vessels, and all 
'i'hich according to the laws of the Kingdom of Sardinia are to be deemed Sardinian vessels, 
purposes of this treaty, be deemed British vessels and Sardinian vessels respectively^' 

7. In ali that regards the stj^tionfog, the loading, and unloading of vessels in the ports., basins, docks, 
*‘®^^ead8, harbours, or rivers of the two'countries, no privilege shall be granted to national vessels 
which shall not be equally gr.anted to vessels of the other country i .the intention of the contracting 
P^*^*®* ^tng that in this respect also the respective vessels shall be treated On the footing of perfect 
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H. The ressels of each of the two countries shall bo at liberty either to discharge the whole of their 
cargo at one of the ports of the dominions of the other contracting party, or to dlsehai^ part of their 
cargo at one port, and then to proceed with the remainder to other ports of the said. dominfoiM) according 
as the captain, proprietor, or otlier person duly authorised to act in the port as agent for the vessel and 
cargo shall consider advisable. , 

9. It is expressly understood that the preceding articles do not apply to the coasting trade, which eaCh 
contracting party reserves to itself, and shall regulate according to its own laws. 

10. If any vessel of war or merchant vessel of either of Ihc two countries should be wrecked dpon the 
coasts of tne other, such vessel, gr any parts thereof, and all AimitUre and appurtenances belonging 
thereunto, as well as all goods and merchandise which shall be saved therefrom, or the prrecedf thereof 
if sold, shall be faithfully restored to the proprietors or to their agents, on being claimed by them. In 
case there should be no such proprietors or agents upon the spot, the said articles and goods, or the pro¬ 
ceeds thereof, as well as all the papers found on board of any such vessel, shall be delivered to the British 
or Sardinian consul in whose district the wreck shall have taken place ; and such consul, proprietors, or 
agents, shall not be called upon to pay any charge but the expenses incurred in the preservation of the 
property, and the rate of salvage which would be equally payable in the like case of a wreck of a national 
vessel. The goods and merchandise saved from the wreck shall not be subject to the established duties, 
unless cleared for consumption. 

11. In all that relates to duties of customs and of navigation, the two high contracting parties engage 
that any privilege, favour, or immunity which either of them may grant to any other power, shall bo also 
and at the same time extended to their respective subjects, gratuitously, if the concession in favour of 
that other state shall have been gratuitous, or on giving a compensation as nearly as,possible of equal 
value and effect, to be adjusted by mutual agreement, if the concession shall have been conditional. 

It is, however, expressly agreed, that the reductions in the duties of customs which have been conceded 
by Sardinia to Belgium by the treaty concluded with that piower at Turin on the 24th of January, 1651, 
and which are specified in the table annexed to the present treaty, shall, from and after the Ut of June, 
16.jl, be extended to Great Britain, in compensation for the advantages granted to Sardinia by the pre¬ 
sent treaty. 

12. Each of the high contracting parties shall have the right to name consuls for the protection of 
trade, to reside within the dominions and territories of the other party; and the consuls who m.iy be so 
appointed shall enjoy, within the territories of each party,allthe privileges, exemptions, and immunities 
which are or may be granted In those territories to agents of the same ranjc and cliaracter appointed by 
or authorised to act for the government of the most favoured nation. 

Before any consul can act as sucli, he must, however, in the usual form, be approved and admitted by 
the government of the country to which_he is sent; and each of the two high contracting parties shall 
have the right to except from the residence of consuls any particular places which either of them may 
judge proper to he excepted. 

13. The subjects of each of the high contracting parties may freely dispose by will,donation, or .other¬ 
wise, of all the property which they may legally acquire and possess in the territories of the other; and 
their lawful representatives, although subjects of the other contracting party, in.ay succeed to xuch pro¬ 
perty either by will or ab intestato, and may. In due course of law, take possession of the same, either In 
person, or by persons acting on their behalf; and they m.ay dispose of the s.ime at their pleasure, paying 
only such imposts, taxes, or duties, as the inhabitants of the country in which such property is situated 
are liable to pay in similar cases. 

Ip case of the absence of any representatives, the same rule shall be observed as Is prescribed in the 
like case with regard to the property of natives of the country, until the owner shall have made the 
necessary arrangements for taking possession of the property. 

If any dispute should aripe between diiFerent claimants wiih respect to the right which they may have 
to the property, such disputes shall bo decided by the judges according to the laws of the country in 
which the property is situated, and without further appeal than is provided for by those laws. 

14. The subjects of either of the two high contracting parties residing in the dominions of the other 
shall have the same liberty as natives to manage their own aiTairs themselves, or to commit them to the 
management of any other persons, as brokers, factors, agents, or interpreters^ they shall not be re- 
fcLr.iiiied in their choice, and shall not be obliged to pay any salary or remuneration to any person whom 
they shall not choose to employ in those capacities: buyers and sellers being at perfect liberty to bargain 
together, and to fix the price of any goods or merchandise Imported or destined for exportation, on con¬ 
dition of observing the regulations and tlie custoins laws of the country. 

15. The present treaty shall bo in force for twelve years from the date of tho exchange of the ratifica¬ 
tions thereof; and furtiier, until the end of twelve months after either of the two contracting parties 
shall have given notice to tho other of its intention to terminate the same; each of the contracting 
parties reserving to itself the right of giving such notice to the other at the end of the said term of twelve 
years, or at any subsequent time. 

Palmerston. 

Henry LABOvenBas. 

V. B. D’Azeolio. 

Declaration made on the Exchange oftlte Ratifications qfthe preceding Treaty, 

The Ionian islands being under the protection of Her Britannic Majesty, the subjects and vessels of 
those Islands shall enjoy, in the dominions of His Majesty the King of Sardinia, all the advantages 
which by the above-mentioned treaty are granted to the subjects and vessels of Great Britain, as soon aa 
the Government of the Ionian islands snail have agreed to grant to the subjects and vessels of His 
Sardinian Majesty thek.ame advantages which are granted in those islands to the subjects and vessels of 
Her Britannic MiUesty; it being understood that, in order to prevent abuses, every Ionian vessel claim¬ 
ing the benefits of that treaty shall bo furnished with a patent signed by the lord high commissioner, or 
by bis representative. 

SH.^NG-HAE, a city and river port of China, prov. Kiang-su, on the Woosung 
river, 40 m. by water from the sea, and 169 in. E. S. E. Nankin; lat, 31® 12' N., 
long. 120® 53^ £. Pop. estimated at from 115,000 to 135/X)0. It stands in a level 
end well-cultivated plain, producing good crops of cotton, rice, and wheat. ImmC'* 
diately outside the wall by which it is enclosed are several populous suburbs. Streets 
narrow and filthy. Foundling hospitals, tea-gardens, and vast ice-houses, are^ the 
objects xnost worthy of notice in the city. It has a mint, with manufoctures of silk, 
vegetable oils and oil cake (of which vast quantities are annually sept into the interior), 
iron ware, glass, paper, ivory ware, &c. - , , 

T^is is the most northerly of the five Chinese ports opened to fidrei^ers by the 
treaty of 1842, and; excepting Canton, it is, also, the most importont.^ 'The river, 
which may be navigated by ships of 450 mr 500 tons fbr a considerable distance abpvO 
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the towDy crosses the Grand Canal, so that Sbanghae is an entrepdt for all the vast and 
fertile countries traversed by the canal, and by the grgat rivers, inc. the Yang-tae- 
Kiang and the Hoang-tio, with which it is connected. Hence the present in^portanqe 
of the emporium, and hence, also, the indefinite extension to which its foreign trade 
will probabiy attain. Its inland and coasting trades are both very extensive. It is .said 
to be .annually visited by from 5,000 to 6,000 canal and river boats, some flroni very 
great distances, and by 1,500 or 1,600 coasting junks. The prov. of Kiang-su, in which 
Shanghae is situated, produces great quantities of silk ; and besides supplying most 
part of the N. provs. of the empire, the shipments of silk to the foreigner are, greater 
from this than from any other port. It is, also, well situated for the export of both 
green and black teas.' Among the other exports are gold and silver, with oil and oil¬ 
cake, camphor, drugs, porcelain, cotton, cassia, alum, gypsum, coal, &c. Of the imports 
opium is by far the greatest; and at least 20 000 chests of Bombay (Malwa) and Patna 
opium are now annually disposed of in this market; which, supposing the che.st to be 
worth 500 dolls,, will represent an aggregate sum of 10,000,000 dolls., or 2,200,000/. 
sterling, for which payment is almost invariably made in the precious metals I Sugar 
is extensively imported from Formosa, Canton, the Philippines, &c.; cotton stuffs, 
woollens, iron, &c., from England ; with sandal wood, birds' nests, bicke de mei\ and 
other products of the Eastern Archipelago, &c. 

In 1847, 76 British vessels, of the burden of 19,361 tons, entered the port; the 
value of their imports (ex. opium, which Ls contraband) being 898,228/., of which 
cottons made near 700,000/. During the same year we exported, ex. gold and silver, 
13,ri] 3,599 lbs. tea, and 17,680 bales silk, the estimated value of tlie latter being 
1,004,059/. 

The inhabs. of Shanghae are much more hospitable and better disposed towards 
foreigners than those of Canton ; and strangers may travel for miles into the interior 
all round the city, with perfect security. Within the last 4 or 5 years, some very fine 
brick houses have been built by the British and other foreign merchants yi the suburbs. 
(Par/. Jieportiij and Information obtained from residents in Shanyhae.') 


SIIIP-BUILDING.—We subjoin 

An Account of the Number and Tonnage of tbo Ships built on the Wear, in each Year, from 1835 to 

1853, both inclusive. 


Yean. 

Number of 
Ves-sels. 

Tons. 

Average 

Tons. 

Years. 

Number of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Average 

Ton*. 

18.15 

98 

2f»,1.14 

2664 

1845 

1.11 

38,260 

225 

18.16 

114 

27,70.1 

243 


1846 

1.11 

41,,S.-.6 

.1141 

18.17 

P^8 

12,.141 

2.621 

1847 

148 

46,'IOl 

316? 

IS.IS 

180 

4.1,.5l2 

242 


1848 

112 

57,878 

9064 

18.19 

247 

' .W,441 

240 


1849 

135 

41,.1.11 

292 

1840 

251 

61,446 

2.66 


I860 ' 

158 

51,.174 

325i 

1841 

141 

40,.196 

286: 


1851 

H6 

.61,82.1 

.16,6 

1849 

107 

26,817 

2.6») 


18.62 

142 

56,615 

399 

184.1 

85 

21,.177 

2.V) 


1853 

' 152 

68,479 

45.61 

1844 

100 

27, tH 

271 







SPIRITS. 

Account of the Spirituous and Malt T.iquors produced in the United States in 18.50, showing the Amount 
of Grain, &c., consumed in their Production, IVom the Returns under the 7th Census. 




Quantities and Kinds of Grain, 

3tc. consumed. 



Quantities of Liquor produr.;d. 


Capital 

invested. 








Hands 

empl. 




States. 

Barley. 

Com, 

Ilye. 

Oats. 

Apples. 

MoIrrv 

ses. 

Hops. 

Ale, dec. 

Whiskey, 

&c.t 

Rum,Ac. 


Dolls. 


Dusheh. 


Hush. 


Hhds. 

Tons. 


Barrds. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Maine - 

17,000 





2,000 


5 

_ 

m m 

220,000 

Vernront 

7,001) 

2..60(1 





i 

2 

80C 

120,000 

3,786,000 

Maiwnohusetts 

457,500 

80.000 

19,400 

26,600 



35,130 

29 

1.11 

25,800 

Rbodt Ihl.-ind - 

17,000 

12,500 



6 

9 

3,900 

130,000 

1,200 

('onnerlicut - 

I.5,000 

20,(K)n 

20,0<M) 



in 

2 

20 

New York - 

2^^8.1,900 

2,062.260 

1,647.266 

909,0<,7 

6,707 

60,940 

24,500 

581 

1,380 

644,700 

9*231.700 

2,488,800 

New .lersey - 

409,6.6.6 

103,70(1 

254,000 

58,41)0 

409,700 


42 

197 

34,7.60 

.1,2.60,.636 
6,548,810 

1,500 

IVnnwlrania - 
Maryland 

Virginia 

1»719,960 

6.50.10.6 

1,48.1,.6.6.6 
166,100 

517,180 

24.700 

51,200 

10 

2C.1 

911 

189,581 

247,100 

76,906 

54 ,.100 

460 


25 

126 

26,.186 

7^,400 

879,440 


100,915 

20,000 

2.60,700 

82,680 

450 



14 

123 

5,500 



21,9.10 

64,650 

' 4,700 





75 

15.V430 


South Carolina 

3,476 


18.I(M) 






33 


4.1,900 


Georgia 

7,1.60 


20,150 

2,500 

1,500 




15 


60,450 

S,000 

Alabama 

500 




85 


2 



lyouislona • 

TenneiMee 

8,.500 
66,12,5 

* 10,000 
8,000 

‘ <38,400 

5A80 



10 

8 

159 

■' 3,000 

6.67/100 

Kentucky 

168,895 

65,650 

551,350 

SOr'iVi 


’5/)6b 


18 

271 

19,.600 

1,491,745 


Missouri 

298,900 

124,440 

309,200 

94,900 




SI 

179 

44,85»> 

939,400 


Ohio - 

1,262,974 

330,950 

3,588,140 

281,750 




178 

1,033 

96,943 

11,863.150 


Indiana 

.1.14,950 

118,150 

1,417,900 

48,700 

1,000 



18 

287 

11,005 

27,925 

4,6.19,900 


Illinois - . . 

.10ff,400 

&8;ooo 

70.1,500 

48,700 

'2;200 



30 

271 

2,315,(100 

690,900 


Michigan 

1.19,42.5 

32,030 

212..100 

19,150 



16 

98 

10,.120 


Iowa - . . 

irifton 

51,160 

7,200 





19 

160,600 


Wisconsin . , - i 

New Mexico - 
Utah - - . . 

,9|8,70tt 

• s® 

' 9<02p 
1,000 

29,900 

2,000 

200 

*12^ 




28 

98 
21 
< 3 

31,320 

31)0 



DlsWrct oC Columbia - 

, 12,000 

.6,000 


*■' ' • 

-. - 

- 


2 

5 

t 1,.1.6I) 

ii2,133^9.6)’ 


- Total 

8,334,254 

1,787,19.5 

Wheat. 

11,067,761 

2,143.927 

56,517 

526.810 

0-1,67*5 
ia iiu lir 

1.294 
des hiftl 

1 wmcfi. 

fM77^21 


6,500,.600 


5 C 2' 
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TARIFF (MEXICAN). 


TARIFF, (MEXICAN). We subjoin 
which came into operation in the course of 
mercial Magazine for August, 1853. 

Ptnit declared open f^oreign Commerce. — On the (jolf of 
MexirO: Sisal, t’-ampech^ San Juan Uautista (te'J'abAsco. 
Vera. Cruz, Tampico, de Tamaulipas, and Mutan^oroa. 

On the Pacific Ocean; Acaptilco, Man/anillo, Sah Blasand 
Mwtlan, and Gaintns in tlte Gulf of Calif»rma. 

(Jti the northern frontier; Maumoros, Presidio det Norte 
and Pmo del Norte. 

On the Southern frontier *. Comitan and Truxtia Chico. 

The prlneip.U articles which are detlared free of duty, on 
importation, are: Cardwire, quicksilver, coal (wltile it u not 
mined in the country in sufficient country), animal carbon, 
lumber for buiidin^r purposes when Imported, at El Paso, type, 
books and printed matters stitched only, af^rit u'tural, tnininir, 
and mechanical implements, spars, ali kinds of Imats, visisels 
for navigation, raj^s for paper, nrc bricks, and printing ink. 
Gold and silver bullion are also free. 

Principal Atticlea the Imporiation of tvhieh into Mexico ia 
prohibited. — Tafia or Spanish brandy, and all other sjilritsex. 
cept those produ< ed tVoni the gtape, gin, rum, and such others 
as arc speclfi^l, when imported in bottles, H.csksor jugs; starch, 
except such as are ti>euified ; sugar, rice, indigo, copper and 
brass, wire, sul|>hur, boots and sliocs, coHVe, wax in manufac¬ 
tured form, cast nails, bar copper and copper utensils, tortoise 
shell manutactured, Morocco leather, bar tin, lindles, bits and 
spun, such as are m.ide In Mexico, deer skins, tlnwr (except in 
Yucatan), cotton yain for the term of one year, after which its 
Import is aliowetl as spetified ; common soap, l.ard, molasses, 
lunilier of ali kinds, exce|)t spars; saddles, cards, gold leaf, 
broadcloth except firiit qualities ; parcliment, lead in pig or 
•hot, powder except sporting ; imiiation robozos, clothing, ex> 
cept as specified in the tariff; salt, saltpetre, tallow, tobacco 
and sugars, salt pork, wheat and cereal grains, blankets and 
coverlids, 

The law of the 4th Ajiril, IK41>, permitting the importation 
of flour, nee, sumr, coffee, pork skies, lard, and all other 
necc.ssaries, at niatumoros and other frontier ports, undet 
specified duties, reinaUi in ftiU force, 

Tatig: , 

Steel ... per ql. $ 1 fiO 

Galisklns • • - - - — .50 Oti 

W.tx. white and yellow - - . _ Id 00 

Pastel>o.ird - - . - _ d tjO 

(ilasswure, without breakage, gross weight > — 8 00 

Staves, gross weighi* - - — , '^1 

Sperm, manuf.u tured, nett . • — 16 00 

unmanufactured, nett - • — 6 00 

Iron, pig - - • — 1 00 

sheet, wrought, and bar - - — K 00 

Tin plate - - - . _ 4 oo 

Cordage • - - - — 2 .60 

Stoneware - - . . _ 4 00 

Porcelain » • - . — 8 00 

Shingles • . . - IVf. 1 20 

Straw paper, nott ... per ql. 2 O'l 

Sand paper, nett • - - — 2 Oi) 

Colourt'd p.iper, nett • • • — 4 00 

Paper hangings, nett • - . _ 8 (10 

Letter )mpur, nett - - . _ 10 Oo 

Printing paper, nett • - . _ .5 00 

Hats - • . . each 2 00 

Stearlne candles • • -pcrqt. 6 <10 

Window glass • . - — 0(0 

Olive oil - . - . _ 3 00 

Olives - . - - — 2 00 

Gin, bottles or jugs • • *10 00 

Bum — - - . 12 00 

Arrack — - - - 12 00 

Brandy, grape ... ql. 8 OO 

bottled - - . _ 9 00 

Almonds, shelled - 00 

Codfish and other, salted • • . — 4 00 

Vinegar, .... bbis. 1 d(i 

Cocoa, Guayaquil - . . ql. 3 OO 

all other . . . — fi 00 

Ale and cider, in bottles - . - 6 00 

in bb's. ... 4 00 

Provisions not prohibited, as haras, sausages, &c. ql, • 6 00 

Preserved provisions - - . — Id 0(J 

. Sweetmeats * - . , — 30 (W) 

Plckh-s - - . . _ 16 00 

Fruit In brandy . - . — 20 00 

, preserved , , . . _ g 00 

Shipbread - - . - — 3 00 

Butter • - . . ~ 6 00 

Ice - - . - _ 1.6 

Figs, raUins, and drieil fndt - . — 2 00 

VcrinlcelU - - . . _ 2 00 

Pepper - - - . — 6 00 

Chtreso . . « . _ 4 0(1 

Sardines, sataaon, 5cc. > . . _ 4 00 

Tea . , - .... do 00 

Wine, wldte. bbIs. . , . d OQ 

bottles - . . 7 on 

red, bbis. . . . 3 00 

bottles - - . 4 00 

(irafies - * - . ql. 1 00 

Drugs and medicines of all kinds, 40 pet cent. 
ad val. ^ 

Ironware is chissified in three classes, paying re. 

sticctivcly, *2, $4,^nd $9 )ier ql. ^ 

Nails, wrought or cut, more than 1 Inch in 
length - 4 60 

KailS^doiletftbanltnoh i ... 6 00 

Taoks and brads, more than 1 inch long ... 6 00 

Do. do. lees tl^an 1 Inch • “ • 8 00 

The' list of articles of hardware, which in the old tariff are 
elassilled in sia classes paying respectively Sfi, Sio, $16, $20, 
$.50, and $ 10 a quintal, remain without aiiitraUou and with 
the same duty. 


the following synopsis of the Mexican tariff, 
the present year (1853), from Hunt's Com- 


ql.$3 00 


COTTOM ooons* 

Cotton 

Socks, men’s and woman’k 
rhildien's 

Undershirts and drawers 
Gloves ... 

Yarn, White and unbleached, after one year 
Do. coloured - 
Thread, spool, 300 yards • 

balls and skeins • 

Sheetings, hlcaihed and unbleachod, 1 yard 
wide, 30 thread or less to ^ inch - 
Do. do. of more than 30 Uireads to i inch 

Lace 

Printed cottons, checks, &c. 1 yard wide 
Cotton damask 

FiInge, white and coloured . 

Stockings, luefi’s and women’s 
chiluren's - 

Muslins, printed, 1 yard wide 

white and coloured, fine, 1 yard wide 
■worked, do. 

Handkerchiefs, one yard square, coloured 
white and fine, 1 yard wide 
worked, one yard wide - 

IJmlirelltis . . - 

WQ0L1.BW ooons. 

Carpeting, 1 yard wide • 

Socks, men’s - 

children's - . - 

Undershirts and drawers 
Cuhsimuies, lyard wide 
Wool 

Worsted work * » 

Stockings, men’s - ■" 

childreii’i. - - • . 

VV’oollen and worsted yam « 

Biocidcloth, 1 yard tine 
Hundkerchkfs, all kinds • - , 

Woollen stuffs, plain, white, and coloured, 
yard wide . - - 

worked or printed 

MNBN GOODS. 

Carpeting, I yard wide • 

Sheetings, 1 yard pide • 

Hemp . . - 

Socks, men’s . • - 

cbikireii’a ... 

Tape, all colours 
Gloves 

'I'lircad, all kinds 

Twine ... 

Yarn ... 

F'l.tx ... 

Linens, white and colouicd, 1 yard wide, com* 

Linens, plain .and grass cloth, while or coloured; 

not over 36 thread* to j) iiuh, 1 yard wide - 
Linens, of more than 3(i threads to i imJh 
Linens, printed checks, &c. 1 yard square 
J.iitens, damask, 1 yard wide 
worked „ 

Stockings, men’s 
children’s 

Handkerchiefs, plain and coloured, 1 yard 
square . . - 

Handkerchiefs, white or with coloured border, 
lyard square 

liaiidkercbieis, worked, 1 yard square 

811 K UOOD8. 

Klondcs«mi laces of all kinds ■• 

Umbrellas, sunshades, &c. . 

R.iw silk 

Silk for embroidery 
Silk for twist ... 
bilk goods, all kinds 

MIXBO GOODS. 

Cotton and silk 
Linen and si k 
Wool an<l silk - 

Others, not metal, as linen^ wool, silk, and 
cotton .... 

Goods with metal interworked will pay 20 per 
cent, on valuation. 

MI8CBLI.ANBOU8. 

Fans, Ivory 

toTiolse shell, pearl, &c. 

Artificial flowers 
Gloves, kid, long 
worked 
short 

slipxt, worked 
Harness, wagon, &c. 

carriage - 
Bricks, common 
Tiles, jtlaxed - 
'Combs, wood - • 

Pianos, square 
upright 

Plate, silver . • 

Powder, fine - 
Ink 

India rubber mtods - , - 

'I'he tariff laws respecting invoices, ships paperss arc., te. 
mninwithoutalieration, except iliat the weight of alt pock* 
ages must be expressid. ® ^ 

1 he export duty on silver is reduced to 4 per oent.: nut the 
cliculaUwi dntyjd 2 per cent, is to be charg^ os hitherto. 


doz. 60 

— .30 

— 3 60 
vara 40 

ql. 2 50 
111 . 1 00 
doz. 1 00 

•v 60 

— 35 
vara 60 
each 12^ 

vara 07 J 


3 00 
2 40 
1 60 


— 12| 
doz. 1 OO 
— 60 


1 20 
2 00 
3 00 


~ 3 00 

— 1 00 
.. 1 50 

ql. 20 00 
~ 40 00 
M. 2 00 
- S 50 

S I. 2 06 
li 60 00 

— W 00 
ex. 25 
Ib. 10 
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tariff, (U» STATES). T^e flourishing state of the revenue of the U. States, 
which for soihe years past has largely exceeded the expenditure, haa led to a proposal 
for simplifying and improving the existing tariflf. It is brought forward in a letter 
of the Secretary to the Treasury, dated the 6th December, 1853, and will, it U be¬ 
lieved, be passed into a law. It is proposed to .extend the list of free goods so as 
to make it comprise all the raw materials of manufacture. And it is furtlier pro¬ 
posed to do away with the present classification of goods into those paying lOC^ 
40, SO, 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5 per cent, ad valorem, and to comprise the articles 
paying duties in two classes, viz., those paying 100, and those paying 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. The high duty of 100 per cent, applies only to brandies and other 
spirituous and distilled liquors, which are not to be disturbed ; and the present duty of 
40 per cent, applies only to a few articles, of which wine (now, excepting champagne,^ 
on the free list) is the most important. The articles subject to the present duty of 
30 per cent., which will be reduced to 25 per cent., are numerous, and some of them, 
as iron and sugar, of considerable importance. By turning to the tariff (art. N. 
York) it will be seen that various articles of very considerable commercial impor¬ 
tance are included in the classes which pay 20. 15, 10, and 5 per cent. And it con¬ 
sequently follows, if the proposed tariff be adopted, that the duties on such of the 
articles in those classes as are not included in the new free list will be increased, some 
5, and others 10, 15, and 20 per cent. The proposed measure is, therefore, of a mixed 
character, being partly protective and partly liberal. On the whole, however, it 
promises to be advantageous by adding so considerably to the schedule of duty-free 
goods. And it will no doubt facilitate the collection of the customs* revenue. We 
subjoin 

An Account of the Articles which it is proposed to admit into the U. States duty free, ftom lit 

January, 1854. 


Acids, b«i7olc, ^Joraoic, citric, and tar- 
tarlc, r1o«h, alum, amber, ambergris, 
alcumogue, annalto Hancor or Or* 
leans. 

Angora. Thibet, and other goats’hair or 
mohair manufactured. 

Animals, living. 

Anniseed. 

Antimony, crude and regulus or. 

Argol or crude tartar. 

Arrowroot. 

Arsenic. 

Assafcctida. 

Animal carbon, and ail substances used 
exclusively for manures. 


isananas. 

Barks used for medicines, dyeing, tan* 
ntn;^, or other vurposes. 

Barvtes, sulphate of. 

HarilU or soda ash. 

Bells when old, and bell metal fit only to 
be remanufactured. 

Berries, nuts, and vegetables used exclu¬ 
sively in dyeing, or in composing dyes; 
but no article shall he classed as such 
that has undergone an^ manufacture. 

Berries, flowers, and barks. 

Bismuth. 

Bitter apples. 

Bleaching powder, or chloride of lime. 

Blue or Roman vitriol, or sulphate of 

Boufil’I^cloths. 

Borax. 

Boucha leaves. 

Books, magazines, periodicals, pamph* 
lets, and illuminated newspapers, 
bound or unbound, being editions 
printed prior to the year 1830. 

Brass in bars, pigs, plaicn, or sheets. 

Brass wlien old and fit only to be re- 
manufactured. 

firazd paste. 

Brazil wood, Brazilette and all other dye- 
woods in stick. 

Breccia. 

Brimstone, unrefined or in rolls. 

Bronze liquor. 

Bronze powder. 

Burgundy pitch. 

Burntones, ^rrought or unwrought. 


Cadmium. 

Calamine. 

Calomel and other mercurial prepara* 


Cameos and mosaics and 

Castorum. 

Chalk. 

Chronometers, box or ship. 


thereof, not set. 
Camphor, crude. 
CanUiarldes. 
Cassia buds. 


Imitations 


wrought and unwrought. 

Cochineal. 

Cocoa and cocoa sIi«Ut, 


Cocoa nuts. 

Codiila, or hemp of tow or flax. 

Coflke, fVom whatever country imported. 

Copper, in pigs, bars, plates, or sheets. 

Co)>i>er, when old and fit only to be re- 
manufactured. 

Copper for sheathing of vessels. 

Copperas or green vitriol, or sulphate 
of iron. 

Cork - tree bark, immanufacluitd. 

Cream of taitar. 

Cubebs. 

Cudbear. 

Diamonds, glaziers’, set or not set. 

Diamonds, gems, pearls, ruliies, and 
other precious stones, and imitations 
thereof,' compovitions of gla&i, paste, 
6cr., set or not set. 

Dragons’ blood. 

Dried pulp. 

Earthen and stoneware. 

Emery in lump, not subrenised. 

Engravings, etchings, or plates, bound 
or unbound. 

Extract of indigo. 

Extract and decoctiom of logwood and 
other dvewoods. 

Extract of madder. 

Flaxseed. 

Pligts. 

Fruit, green, ripe, dried, pressed, or 
picklud. 

Fuilers'-earth. 

Purs, dressed or undressed, when on 
the skin. 

Furs, hatters’, dressed or undressed, 
not on the sUn. 


Jalap. 

Kelp. 

Kermes. 

Lac dye. 

Lac spirits. 

Lastings, suitable fbr shoes, slippers, 
boots, bootees, or buttons, exclusively. 

Leeches. 

Lemons. 

Lemon )uice. 

Limes. 

Lame Juice. 

Linm^ bleached or unbleached. 

Liquorice root. 

LiUiarge. 

Madder, ground, and madder root. 

M anganese. 

Manna. 

Manufactures of mohair, cloth, silk, 
twist,or other manufactures or cloth 
siritable for manufacture of shoes, 
slfpiiers, boots, bootees, or buttons, ex¬ 
clusively. 

Maps and charts. 

Marble, in the rongh, slab, or block, 
manufactured, 

Martile, manufactures of. 

Marine coal, unmanufactured. 

Medicinal roots, leaves, gums, and re- 
sins, in a crude sUte. 

Mineral blue. 

Moss, and other vegetable snbstanees 
used for mattresses. 

Mus'c and music paper, with lines, 
bound or unbound. 


Gamboge. , 

Ginger, green, ripe, pressed, or pre¬ 
served. 

Gold-beaters' skins. 

Gold and silver leaf. 

Green turtle. 

Gmn, arable. 

Gum, barbary. 

Gum, East India. 

Gum, Jedda. 

Gum, Senegal. 

Gum, substitute, or burnt starch. 

Gum, tragacantn. 

Gutta per^, unmanu&ctured. 

Hair of sdl kinds, unclean, and un- 
manufkotured. 

Homs^hom tips^^bon^ bone Ups, and 

India-rubber, In bottle^ alabt,or sheets, 
unmanufactured. 

India-rubber, milk of. 

Indigo. 

Ipecaouanbo. 

Iridium. 

Iris, or orris root. 

Ivory, unmaniif.ictured. 

Ivory »ttti, or vegeUblo Ivtwy. 


Nickel. 

Nutgalls. 

Nux vomica. 

Ochres and ochrey, earths used in the 
composition of painters’ colours, whe¬ 
ther dry or ground in oil. 

Oils, palm, cocoanut, and olkve. 

Olive, when pure, ai^ not otherwise. 

Opium. 

Oranges. 

Orange and lemon peel. 

Oriilment. 

Osier, or willow, fbr basket-makers’ use, 
prepared oi unprepared. 


Palm leaf, unroanufimtured. 
Pavln^^ms, paving and toehag tUaa 

Patent mordant.. 

Pearls, set or not set, and motfier of 


Pewter, when old, and fit only to be 
remainifactored. 


Polishitig-stones, 

Pumice and pumice-stones. 


Piiie.anploi. 

Plantains. 
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Qnkkdlm. 

lUf|g, of trhatever material. 

Rattans or raeds, uumanufactured. 
Rhubarb. 

Rotten -stone. 

Red and white lead. 

SaffVon and eainron*cake* 

Sa^o. 

8a> ammoniac. 

Salt, of all kinds. 

Ralts, i-psanit (flauber^ and rochdie. 
Saltpetre, or nitrate of Mda, or potash, 
retined or crude. 

Sarsapanlla. 

Seedlao. 

Shaddocks. 

pftpci^e 

Shellac. 

Silk, raw, not more adranred In manu¬ 
facture than sinf^les, train, or organsie. 
Seed^ namely—hemps^, Kra>i8, rape- 
seed, mustard, clover, canary^ carda¬ 
mom, cumtiiui, caraway, coriander, 


and seeds of alf kinds used for SKri< 
cultural, m>‘dlcinal, hortioultural, and 
manufacturing purposes. 

Slate and slate praciU. 

Smalts. 

Skins and hides, raw of all kinds, 
whether dried, salted, or pickled. 
Spices of all kinds. 

Spoiiges. 

Spunk. 

Sf|uiUg. 

Steel ill hart, cast, shear, or Oerman. 
.Sn«ar of lead. 

SuiIldC. 

Tallow, marrow, and all other grease 
and soap stocks, and soap stutfs. 
Tapioca. 

Tea, from whatever country Imported. 
Teme tinplates. 

Terra japonica or catechu. 

Tinfoil. 

Tin, in plates or sheets. 

Tinplates, galvanised. 

Tin, in pigs, bars, or blocks. i 


Tortoise and other shells, unmanii* 
factured. 

Turmeric. 

Typo metals and old type fit only to be 
remaiiufactured. 

Vanilla beans. 

Watches and parts of watches. 

Waste or shoddy. 

Weld. 

Whiting or Paris white. 

Wines of all kinds, except champagne, 
imitations of wines and adulteraleu 
wines. 

Woad and pastel. 

Woods—namely, cedar, llgnum-vitse, 
ebony, bos, granodilta, mahogany, 
rose-wood, satin-wood, and all cabinet 
woods uiimanufattured,and Hie-wood. 

Wool, costing less than lU cents per lb. 


Zinc, spelter, 'or tutonague, in sheets 
or pigs. 


Of the above articles the following were subject to duties: — 

Account of the Articles Imported into the U. States in the Year ending the 30th June, 1853, specifying 
the Values of those Imported, and the Duties on the aaine, wliich are in future to be included iu tlio 
Free Tiist. 


Articles. 

Value 

Im|Kirted. 

Duty paid. 

Articles. 

Value 

Imported. 

Duty paid. 

Arsenic ... 

Barks used for moiUcine and tanning 
Brimatona . . • 

Kmks . . - 

Mahogany, and all ornamental wood 
and firewood 

Braril woods, other dyewoods in sticks 
Cochineal 

Codllla or hemp of tow or flax, cwt. 
('ream of tartar 

Engravings, etching or plate • 

Flaxseed and lliigeed 

Hatters* Airs . • . 

Hair 

India rubber ... 
Indigo ... 

Ivory . . « 

Linens ... 

Oils of palm, cccoanut, and olive 

Raw hides and skliu of oil kinds end 
in all conditions .. 

S 30,.^23 
318,000 
186,000 
723,221 

463,000 
35A,380 
414,000 
1,!>02,000 
311,000 
107,000 
633,<X»0 
1,627,000 
358,«XiO 
631,000 
1,281,000 
238,000 
8,897,317 
453,000 

5.941.678 

$ 4,500 

47,720 
23,000 
144,700 

92,600 

17,000 

41.01 HI 
78,000 
60,000 
10,000 
65,000 
162,000 
3/i.0(H) 
63,000 
12U/XHI 
12,fHK) 
1,760,000 
80,000 

237.000 

Rags 

-Salt ... 

Saltpetre and potash 

Raw silk 

Spices of all kinds 

Steel bars, cast siiear or German 

Tin, in plates or sheets 

Tin, III pigs ... 
Watches, and paru of watches 

Zinc, spelter or teutenique . 

Wines, except cliainpagtie and adul¬ 
terated wines 

Opium , . - 

Sulphate of quinine . 

Soda ash 

Wool worth less than 10 cents per 

pound • - - 

$982,837 
1,0'>9,000 
1,.^03,000 
712,000 
802,000 
2,718,000 
4,709,(HM) 
724,IHH) 
3,217,0110 
628,000 

2,114,000 
346,000 
22T,()( H> 
845,000 

674,111 

1 

$ 50,000 
210,IM)0 
27,(K)0 
106,0<H) 
346,18X1 
427.000 
705,00t> 
36,18)0 
321,(8)0 
62,000 

84.’>,000 

172,(8)0 

4 1,000 
179,000 

201,000 

6,919,520 


TEA. 

Account of the Exports of Tea from China to the U.States in the under-mentioned Years ending 

30th June. 


Years. 

Black. 

Green. 

Total. 

Y ears. 

Black. 

Green. 

Total. 


Ib*. 

//««. 

ib*. 


ll>i. 

Ibt, 

lb*. 

1844 

4,125,527 

10,131,837 

14,257,564 

1849 

4,875,564 

13,834,453 

18,710.017 

1845 

6,950,459 

13,812,099 

20,762,558 

IS.’li) 

7.361,400 

14,386,400 

21,747,800 

1816 

4,261,166 

14,236,082 

18,502,284 

1851 

14,212.997 

11,263,715 

28,’•all. ,712 

1847 

4.498.798 

14,388,938 

18,387,736 

1852 

13,270,218 

22,068.573 

35,338,721 

1848 

3,398,518 

1^40,565 

19^39,083 

1853 


- 

40,974,521 


TERRA JAPONICA. The commercial name of catechu (cutch) and gambir, 
described in the Dictionary under the former name. It is there stated that it is 
obtained by boiling the wood of the trees of which it is a product. But cutch is, 
also, obtained direct from the tree by tapping in the same way as caoutchouc (India 
rubber). Terra japonica gives out the large portion of tannin which it contHins 
more readily than oak bark or most other substances, and is, therefore, preferred 
by those tanners who work on the quick process. Latterly, also, it has been ex¬ 
tensively used as a dye, producing a brown colour. And this circumstance, com- 
bined with a decrease in the imports, has occasioned a great increase in its price. 
In 1852 the imports and exports of Terra japonica were. 


Cutch - 

Terra Japonica (Oamblr) 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Price Ist Dec. 18A3. 

2,236 tons 

[ 528 tons 

55«. to 56«. per cwt. 

35f. to yr». _ 


See Pnrl. Paper, No, 504. Sess, 1853. In other parliamentary papers there is no 
distinction made between cutch and gambir, both being confounded under the com¬ 
mon name of Terra japonica. See paper, No. 928. Sess. 1853. 
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Nicolas’s Chronology of History - 16 
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MISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. 

Modern Cookery in all its Branches, reduced to a System of Easy Practice. For the use of 
Private Families. In a Series of Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, and are f^iven 
with th« most minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. New Edition ; with Directions for Carv- 
inff, and other Additions. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 78. 6d. cloth. 

ADAMS—A SPEING IN THE CANTEEBURT SETTLE- 

MENT. By C. Waruen Adams, Esq. With 5 Illustrations. Post 8vo. pTice Ss. Gd. cloth. 

ADDISON.-HISTORY OP THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

By C. G. Addison, of tlie Inner Temple, Esip, Barri.ster-at-Lriw. 3d Edition, corrected and 
improved; with 4 Litho;^raphic and 3 Woodcut Illustrations, .square crown 8vo. 10s.6d. cloth. 

AIKIN.-SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Ben .Tonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. New 
Edition, with Supplement, by Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selections from more 
recent Poets. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ANCELL—A TREATISE ON TUBERCULOSIS, 

The Constitutional Origin of Consumption and Scrofula. By Henry Ancell, late Lecturer 
on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and on Medical Jurisprudence, at the School of Ana¬ 
tomy and Medicine adjoining St. George’s Hospital. 8vo. price 2ls. cloth. 

ANTHONY.-FOOTSTEPS TO HISTORY: 

Being an ICpitome of the Histories of England and France; to which are added, slight 
Sketches of Literature, Arts, and Manufactures. By Louisa Anthony. The Second Edi¬ 
tion, thoroughly revised, with considerable Additions. Fcp. 8vo. price Gs. 6d. cloth. 

A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

in its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club. 
Edited by John Bourne, C.E. New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates and 349 Wood Engrav¬ 
ings. 4to. 278. cloth. • 

JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC & POETICAL WORKS, 

Complete in One Volume: Comprising the Plays of the Passions, Miscellaneous Dramas, 
Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces (including several now first published), an^‘ Ahalya Baee. 
Second Edition; including a Life of Joanna Baillie, now first published: With a Portrait 
engraved by H. Robinson, and a Vignette View of Bothwell Manse. Square crown 8vo. 2l8. 
cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BAINES-THE LIFE OP EDWARD BAINES, 

late M.P. for the Borough of Leeds. By hisSon, Edward Baines, Author of The Hutory 
of the Cotton Manufacture. With a Portrait engraved in line by Greatbach. 8vo. 98. cloth. 

BALFOUR.-SKETCHES OP ENGLISH LITERATURE 

from the Fourteenth to the Present Century. By Clara Lucas Balpoi^r, Author of 
Women of Scripture, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 78. cloth. 

BANPIELD.-THE STATISTICAL COMPANION: 

Exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, Economical, and Poli¬ 
tical Statistics, at Home and Abroad. Corrected to the Present Time; and including the 
Results of the Census of the British Population taken in 1851. Compiled from OlFicial and 
other Authentic Sources, by T. C. Banfikld, Esq., Statistical Clerk to the Council of Educa¬ 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 

BAYLDON’S ART OP VALUING RENTS & TILLAGES, 

And Tenant’s Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, explained by several Specimens of 
Valuations; with Remarks on the Cultivation puraued on Soils in dill'erent Situations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. New 
Edition ; corrected and revised by John Donaldson. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

LORD BELPAST.-LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 

and POETRY of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Belfast. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

BLACK’S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING, 

Based on Chemical and Economical Principles: with Formulae for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. New Edition, with Additions. 8vo. lOs. Cd. cloth. 

BLAINE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition ; with copious Additions and Improvements, and numerous addi¬ 
tional Illustrations. The Hunting, Racing, and all relative to Horses and Horsemanship, 
revised by Harry Hikover; Shooting and Fishing by Efhemera; and Coursing by 
Mr. A. Graham. With upwards of 600 Woodcuts. 8vo. 60s. half-bound. 

BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present time: with Additions and Corrections from the most authen¬ 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the Exode 
to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. New Edition, with Corrections. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Especially formed for 
the use of advanced Students and Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D. F.S«A. New Edition, a vole. 6vo. with a Map of Palestine, cloth. 

THE REV. DR. BLOOMFIELD’S ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS 

On the NEW TESTAMENT: Being a Supplement to his larger Edition of The Greek 
Testament with English Notes. New Edition. 8vo. ISs. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD. -COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTA- 

MENT: With shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, formed for use in 
Colleges and the Public Schools. By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S. A. New Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. Fcp. 8vo. lOa. 6d. cloth. 
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BOURNE—A TREATISE ON THE SCREW PROPELLER: 

With various Sug’g’ostions of Improvement. By John Bourne, C.K., Editor of The Artiean 
Club^s Treatise on the Steam Engine. With 20 larjfe Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. 
price 38.S. cloth. 

BOURNE—A CATECHISM OP THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Illustrative of the Scientific Principles upon which its Operation depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Structure, in its applications to Mines, Mills, Steam NaviRation, and Railways; 
with various Susrg-cfitions Of Improvement. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edition, corrected, 
j Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

i BRANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

and ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Buande, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin. The Second Edition, 
revised and corrected; including a Supplement, and numerous Wood Engravings. 8vo. 
price 60s. cloth.—The Supplement separately, price 3s. 6d. 

BULL.—THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians; 
formerly Physician-Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution. New Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

j For the Management of their Health duringtho Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room : 

1 with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 

! Nursing. By T. Bull, M.D. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

BUNSEN.-HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE; 

Or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodos and Alexander Severus : 
And Ancient and Modern Christianity and Divinity compared. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. 
With the Effigy of Hippolytus. 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. cloth. 

“ The volumes will be acei-ptable to every riRht-mmded theoloeian. The candid inquirer will receive them lU'tttcfully as 
(uii'^estiiiiT new views, enfon iniT sound princijilcs, piescntim; inteiestini; pictures of the past for the instruction ol the 
piesent mid the auidance of the future. The tone of them is liealthlul -ino bracing. They must benefit the true spirits of 
tile age wlio look to the future lor a new anil better era of Chiistianity, in wliieli tlie sickliness of modern piety, with the 
foiinalisin, superstition, and unsoplustiealncss of a selfish age shall disappear; and the true Church, the Church of 
bclieveis, pieseiit the siiectaele of a loving brotherhood, embodying the Ule of religion in forms of ever-expanding develop¬ 
ment pervaded by tlie intellectu.il ami devotional m due propoitious.” Krixo's Journal or Sackrp Litgratuke. 

i BUNSEN.-EGYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated from 
the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Esq. M.A.—Vol. I. containing the First Book, or Sources 
i and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History: with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, and 

j a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the com- 

I plctc Text of Manetho and Eratosthenes, Aigyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, &c.; and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

♦'ll.* The Second Volume is preparing for publication. 

BURTON.-THE HISTORY OP SCOTLAND, 

From the Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection (1689—1748). By 
John Hill Burton, Author of The JAfe of David Hume, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. [/n the press. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OP MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps; with complete Indices. 
New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with Corrections 
from the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and Modern Maps, many of whichare 
entirely new. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 4to. 248. hslf-boua * 

SenaratPiv 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

* ^ < The Ancient Atlas. 23 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12 b. half-bound. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH OP MODERN & ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, carefully revised, with such Alterations introduced as con¬ 
tinually progressive Discoveries and the latest Intormation have rendered necessary. Edited 
by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. Rutler. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

THE CABINET GAZETTEER: 

A Popular Exposition of all the Countries of the World; their Government, Population, 
Revenues, Commerce and Industries; Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral Products ; 
Religion, Laws, Manners, and Social State : With brief Notices of their History and Antiiiui- 
ties. From the latest Authorities. By the Author of The Cabinet Lawyer. In One Volume, 
with a coloured Map. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth; or ISs. calf lettered. 

THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison Disci¬ 
pline. 15th Edition, with Supplements. Fcp. 8vo- lOs. 6d. cloth. 

CAIRD.-ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1850 AND 1851; 

Its Condition and Prospects. By James Cairo, Esq. of Baldoon, Agricultural Commissioner 
of The Times. Second Edition. 8vo. Hs. cloth. 

THE CALLING & RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GOVERNESS. 

By Amiga. Fcp. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modern System of Conchology: 
with a sketch of the Natural Ilistoryof the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. With 
312 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

CAYLEY.-DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 

Translated in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. Cayley, B.A. Vol. I. The Vision 
of Hell. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s. cloth.—Vol, II. The Purgatory. Fcp. 8vo. price price Gs. cloth. 


CECIL.-STABLE PRACTICE; 

Or, Hints on Training for the Tuif, the Chase, and the Road; with Observations on Racing 
and Hunting, Wasting, Race Riding, and Handicapping: addressed to Owners of Racers, ! 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who are concerned in Racing, Steeple Chasing, and ! 
Fox Hunting. By Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. with Plate, price 5s. half-bound. 1 

CECIL.-THE STUD FARM; 

Or, Hints on Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road. Addressed to Breeders j 
of Race Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 58. half-bound. 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Julia Corner, Author of Questions on the History of Europe, With Two Illustrations 
engraved on Steel. Square fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. with 22 Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth; with the plates 
coloured, price I2s. cloth. 
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CONYBEAEE AND HOWSON — THE LIFE & EPISTLES 

of SAINT PAUL; Comprising- a complete Biog^raphy of the Apostle, and a Translation of 
his Lpistles inserted in Chronological Order. By the Rev. W. J. Conybicarr, M.A. late 
Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. IIowson, M.A. Principal of the 
Colleginte Institution, Liverpool. With 40 Engravings on Steel and 100 Woodcuts: Including 
Views of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Urawings made on the 
apot by W. H. Bartlett and other Travellers; also Maps, Charts, Plans, Coins, Antiquities, 
&c. 2 vols. 4to. price j6'2. 8s. cloth. 

COPLAND.-A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Coinpri.sitig General Pathology, tlie Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially inci<lental to Climates, to Sex, and to the ditferent Epochs of 
Life; with numeronsapproved Formulaeof the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D. Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, &c. Vols. I. and fl. 
8 VO. ^3, cloth ; and Parts X. to XVI. 4s. 6d. each, sewed. 

CRESY.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By F.dward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. Illustrated by 
up \ ai ds of 3,000 Woodcuts explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions 
which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 8Vo. price <63. 138. 6d. cloth. 


THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and History of the Game- Illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of Principles of Scientific Batting, Fcp. 8vo. with 2 Plates, 
price 5s. half-bound. 

DALE.-THE DOMESTIC LITURGY&FAMILY CHAPLAIN, 

in Two Parts: The First Port being Church Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer; Part II. comprising an appropriate Sennon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth: or, bound by Hayday, 31s. 6d. calf lettered; lOs. morocco. 

r The Family Chaplain, price 128. cloth. 

Separately | Domestic Liturgy, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


I 


DAVIS.-CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F, Davis, Bart., F.R.S., late H.M. Plenipotentiary in China; Governor 
and Commaiider-in-Chief of the Colony of Hongkong. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 
price 21s. cloth. 


DELABECHE.-THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delabeche, F.RS., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom. New Edition; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 


DELABECHE.-REP0RT ON THE GEOLOGY OP CORN¬ 
WALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Heney T. Delebeche, F.R.S. Director- 
General of the Geological Survey. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 
price 148. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE.-A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, 

In Theory and Practice. By Aua. De la Rive, Professor in the Academy of Geneva. In 
Two Volumes, with numerous Wood Engravings. Vol. I. 8vo. price ISs. cloth. 
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NKW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


DBNNISTOUN.-MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

Illustrating’ the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
Jamks Dennistoun, of Dennistonn. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vols. crown 8vo. <^“2. 8s. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends^ &c. Second Edition, enlarged. 18mo. 
price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY, WESTWOOD, AND HEWITSON. — THE 

GBNEllA of BU ITERFLIES, or DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA; comprising their Generic 
Characters, a Notice of their Habits and Transformations, and a Catalogue of the Specic.s of 
each Genus. By Edw'ard DotmLKDAY, F.L.S , F.Z.S., late Assistant in the Zoological 
Department of the British Museum; and John O. Westwood, Esq., President of the 
Entomological Society of London. Illustrated with Eighty-six coloured Plates from Drawings 
by W. C. Hewitson, Esq,, Author of British Oology. 2 vols. imperial 4to. price Fifteen 
Guineas, half-hound in morocco. 

EASTLAKE.-MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Sir Chaul^s Lock Eastlake, F.R.S. F.S.A., President of the Royal 
Academy. 8vo. IGs. cloth. 

THE ECLIPSE OP FAITH; 

Or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. New Edition. Post 8vo. price Os, 6d. cloth. 

" It is iibsolutuly nrrpfisary to rru-et thum” [infidul M’lifpis of tho modorn scliool’, " on lliuir own pround. and flpht thrm 
witli tlieir own weupons. And tins is what the little book at the liead of tins artiele professes to do , hiki it does its woik 
well. It is learned and lo^jieal, and at the same time lively and cntert.iinmg Its irony is very powerful .ind l utting, and 
yet It is not open to the apparent objection ol grave and serious eulijeuts hcing treated flipjiantly. Whilst, fioni the 
nature of the subject, it might f.inly he entitled ‘Theological Fragments,’ trom the meiliod in which the subject is 
treated it is as interesting as a collection of scenes of society.” Britan ni a. 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OP THE 

NEW TESTAMENT: being an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the 
English Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English 
and English-Groek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 

CORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations; with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. j 6'3. 138. 6d. cloth; large paper, je'4. 14s. Gd. 

EPHEMERA.-THE BOOK OP THE SALMON: 

Comprising the Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon: with Lists of 
good Salmon Flies for every good River in the Empire; with the Natural History of the 
Salmon, all Its known Habits described, and the be.st way of artificially Breeding It ex¬ 
plained. W^ith numerous coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies and Salmon Fry. By 
Ephemera ; assisted by Andrew Young, of invershin. Manager of the Duke of Suther¬ 
land’s Salmon Fisheries. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 

EPHEMERA.-A HAND-BOOK OP ANGLING; 

Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching them. By Ephemera. New Edition, enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9s. clotli. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert^ Gertrude^ &c, Fcp. 8vo. price Ts. 6d. cloth. 
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FELICE’S HISTORY OP THE PEOTESTAHTS OP PRANCE, 

From 1521 to 1851. Translated from the Second revised and corrected Edition, by E. Wkst. 
2 vols. post 8vo. [hi the press. 


FORBES.-DAHOMET AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Bcini;;; the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, 
in the Years 1849 and 1850. By FnEDERicK E. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.K.G.S., 
With 10 Plates and 3 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPH’S NORWAY. 

Norway in 1848 and 1849 : containing Rambles among the Fjeldsand Fjords of the Central and 
Western Districts; and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social 
Organisation. By Thomas Forester,' Esq.; and Lieutenant M. S. Biooulph, Royal 
Artillery. \V ith Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates. 8vo. 188. cloth. 


F0SS.-THE JUDGES OP ENGLAND: 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West¬ 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Eoward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple 
Vols 1. II. III. and IV. Hvo. 568. cloth. 

FRANCIS.-THE HISTORY OP THE BANK OP ENGLAND; 

Its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. cloth. 


FRANCIS.-A HISTORY OP THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

Its social Relations aud Revelations. By John Francis. 2 vols. 8vc). 24s. clotli. 

PRANCIS.-CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OP THE 

STOCK EXCHANGE. By John Francis. Second Edition. Hvo. 12s. cloth. 

PREEMAN.-THE LIFE OF THE REV. WILLIAM KIRBY, 

M.A., F.ll.S., F.L.S., &c., R« ctor of Barham; Author of one of the Bridgewater Treatses ; 
and Joint-Author of the Inironuction to Entomol g.v. By the Rev. John Freeman, M.A., 
Rector of Ashwicken, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. With u Portrait of Mr. Kirby (engraved by 
Henry Robinson), a Fac-simile of his Handwriting, and a View of Barliam Pur&oiiuge. 8vo, 
price 158. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH. - THE POETICAL WORKS OP OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, Iroin Designs by Members of the Etcliing 
Club. With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Bolton Corn ey , 
Esq. Square crown 8vo. jince One Guinea, cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, 
price jcI. 16 s. 

G0SSE.-A NATURALIST’S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA.. 

By P. H. Gosse, Esq, With coloured Plates. Post bvo. I4s. cloth. 


GRAHAM.-STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: 

Comprising Selections from Milton, Shakspeare, I ope. Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper,. <id Collins ; 
with the strikingly beautiful passages printed in italics; Explanatory Notes and Illustrations; 
and Examination Questions for exeicise in English Composition. By G. F. Graham. 12mo. 
price 7s. cloth. , 

C 
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NiiW WOllKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


GEAHAM.-ENGLISH; OE, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MR. W. R. GREG’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN- 

BUllGIl REVIEW.-ESSAYS on POLITICAL and SOCIAL SCIENCE. CoiitiiOuteilcliidly 
to the Edinburgh Review. By William 11. Ghko. 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. cioth. 

GURNEY.-HISTORICAL SKETCHES; 

Illustrating' some Memorable Events and Epochs, from a.d. 1,400 to a.d. 1,546. By the Rev. 
John Hampden Gurney, M.A., Rectorof St. Mary’s, Mary-le-bone. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

GWILT.-AN ENCYCLOPAIUIA OP ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Enj^ravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition, with a 
Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture; comprising upwards 
of Eighty additional Woodcuts. 8vo. price 52s. Cd. cloth—The Supplem ent separately, 
price 6s. cloth. 


SIDNEY HALL’S GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY * ATLAS 

OF FlFl'Y-THUEE MAPS (bize20in. by I6in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fhlly coloured; and uu Alphabetical Index of alt the Names contained in the Maps. New' 
Edition, corrected from the best and most recent Authorities; with the Riulways laid down 
and many entirely new Maps. Colomliier 4to. -65. 5s. half-bound in russia. 

HAMILTON. - DISCUSSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY AND 

LITERATCEE, EDUCATION and UNIVERSITY UEFOR.M. Chielly from the Ari/iaftn,,,;, 
Review; corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

HARRISON.-THE LIGHT OF THE FORGE; 

Or, Counsels drawn from the Sick-Bed of E. M. By the Rev. William Harrison, M.A., 
Rector of Birch, Essex, and Domestic Chaplain to ll.ll.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. With 
2 Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

HARRISON.-ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harkison, M.A. late 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8t>. 6d. cloth. 


HARRY HIE0VER.-THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hiuover. With Two Plates—One represeuting IVie Right Sort; the other. The 
Wrung Hurt. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.-PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

B](,Harry Hikovku. With 2 Plates—One representing Going like h'orkmen; the other, 
Going like Muffs, Fcp. Svo. price 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIE0VER.-THE STUD, 

For Practical Purposes and Practical Men: Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for 
use more than for show. By Harry Hikover. With Two Plates—One representing 
A 'pretty good sort for most purposes; the other, * Ragther^ a bad sort for any purpose. 
Fcp. Svo. 58. half-bound. 
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HAERY HIEOVER.-THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Ur, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieovkr. Second Edition; 
with Portrait of the Author on his favourite Horse Harlequin. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.-STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or, SPECTACILES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. w itU Portrait, 248. cloth. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shootim^. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. New Edition, 
corrected, enlar;?cd, and improved; with Eiffhty-tive Plates and Woodcuts by Adlard and 
Branston, from Urawinf^s by C. Varley, Dickes, &c. 8vo. 218. cloth. 

HAYDN’S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Containinff ROJ.LS OF TUB OFFICIAL PERSONAGF.S of tile BRITISH EMPIRE, Civil, 
EcclesiHh^icul, Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the EARLIEST PERIODS to 
the PRESENT TIME; Compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Oflices. Toffether 
with the Sovcri;jiis of Europe, from the foundation of their respective States; the Peerapfe 
aiul Nobility of Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a New Edition, improved 
and continued, of MEATSON’S POIilJ'ICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of 
The Bfctinnitry of Dates, and other Works. 8vo. 25s. half-bound. 


SIB JOHN HERSCHEL.—OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir Jon n F. W. Heuschicl, Bart. &c. New Edition; with Plates and Wood Engravings. 
8V0. I8S. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By A.y(oy6s. “Manners make the man.’’ New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


LORD HOLLAND’S MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. 
Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. Vol. I. Post 8vo. Qs. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. 

FOREIGN RKMINISCENCES. By Henry Rich ard Lord Holland. Comprising Anec¬ 
dotes, and an Account of .such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have 
fallen \'ilhin Ids Lordship’s observation. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord 
Holland ; with Fac-simile, Second Edition. Post 8vo. lOs. Od. 

HOLLAND. - CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.I)., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen; and Physician 
in Ordinary to His Ro>al Highness Prince Albert. Founded chiefly on Chapters contained in 
Medical Notes and R<^ecttone by the same Author, 8vo. price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

HOOK.-THE LAST DAYS OP OUR LORD’S MINISTRY: 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. Cs. cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW GARDENS; 

Or, a Popular Guide to the Roval Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A, L.S. &c. &c. Director. New Edition. 16mo. with numerous 
Wood Engravings, pi ice Sixpence. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


HOOKEE AND AENOTT.-THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprisinjf the Phaenofifamoiia or Flowerinj? Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Hy Sir W. J. Uookbk, F.R.A. 
and L.S. &c., and G. A. Walkeu-Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. 12mo. with 12 Plates, Us. cloth ; 
with the Plates coloured, price 218. 

HORNE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCIUITUIIES. By Thomas Hartwf.i.i. Hornk, ll.D. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Prebendary of St, Paul’s. New Edition, revised and 
corrected; with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of Uiblical Manuscripts. 5 vols. 8vo. 638. 
cloth; or j 6 5, bound in calf. 

H0RNE.-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY of the BIBLE. By Thomas Haiitweli. Horne, B.D. of St, John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Being an Analysis of his Introduction to the Critical Sltidy and Knowledge 
of the ITofg Sc7'ipti/res. New Edition, corrected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps and other 
Engravings, 9s. hoards. 

HOWITT.-THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Ahsolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo. 5s. cloth. 

WILLIAM HOWITT’S BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Ihusuits of Children in the Country. New Edition; with 40 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8VO. 68. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised ; with Engravings on wood, by 
Bewick and Williams : uniform with Visits to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo. 218. cloth. 

HOWITT.-VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
2l8. cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR’S GUIDK 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of Plain Directions 
for Making Wills. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law : with a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution 
of Personal Estate in the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, and much useful informLtion. 
BJ J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

These Two works may be had in One Volume, 78. cloth. 

HUGHES (E.)-A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 

POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. ByEDWAun Hughes, F.R.G.S., Head 
Master of the Royal Naval I^ower School, Greenwich Hospital. Containing Seventeen 
coloured Maps, with Descriptive Letterpress. The Maps engraved on Steel by E. Wkllbr, 
F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo. price lOs. 6d. half-bound. 
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HUGHES (W.)—A MANUAL OP MATHEMATICAL GEO- 

GRAPHY: rompreliendinff an Inquiry into the Construction of’ Maps; with Rules for the 
Formation of Map Projections, lly William Huqhks, F.R.G.S., Jate Professor of Geo- 
p:ra|)hy in the College for Civil Eng'ineers. Second Edition; with 5 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. price 
4s. Cd. cloth. 

HUMBOLDT. -ASPECTS OP NATURE 

In DifFerent Lands and Different Climates; with Scientific Elucidation.s. By Alexander Von 
H rMBOLOT. Translated, with the Author’s authority, by Mrs. Sabine. New Edition. 
l6ino. 6.S. cloth : or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth; JJalf-a-Crown each, sewed. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; 

()r, a SlceLcIi of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author's authority 
by Mrs. Sabine. VoIs. I. and H. iGino. Half-a-Crowneach, sewed ; 38.6d. each, cloth; or in 
post ftvo. 12s. each,cloth.—Vol. III. post 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth: or in l6mo. Part I. 2s. 6d. sewed, 

3b. 6d. cloth j and Part II. 38. sewed, 4s. cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.-SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OP SHAK- 

SPKARL; a Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable 
Pa‘!sti”(‘s in Sliakspeare’s Plays and Poems. With an elaborately jlluminuted border in the 
clouactcristic style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments. Bound in very 
masBive curved and pierced covers containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher, j 
The Illuminations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. I 
* Square post 8vo, One Guinea. 

MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OP THE MONASTIC 

< )KDERS, as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictines 
in Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines ifl England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustincs; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule; the Mendicant Orders; the Jesuits; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged; with 11 Etchings by the Author, 
and 88 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 288. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON’S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Series. Containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the Magda¬ 
lene ; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesses ; tlie Martyrs; the Bishops; the Hermits; 
and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition; with numerous W'oodcuts, and 16 
ICtcliings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 288. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OP THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third Series of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
With 55 Drawings by the Author, and 152 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

“ Of all our wntcifi upon hiu-red art, Ihrre is none in whose hands the subject acquires so deep an interest, or is tre.ited with 
Hueli jiruionnd knowledge, suoli genial yet .acute criticism, such deep sympathy for the poetic, and such high reverence for 
the saciid , ,l^ we find in the uoilvM oi Mih Jameson. Anoblcstyle, dignified y. I natural, simple yet impiessivc, at once 
captivates tin-rtiuler, while tlie utUir absence of pedantry. e\en in the fulness of the Huthoress’s knowledge of ohscure 
subjects, adds not its least gracelul characteristic to Oiih book.. ..Mia. Jameson'a very scholarly and artist like volume is 
one V Inch ci eiy art librarv must possess ; and of the high qualities and merits of which,even Uie f.iint and mem^re sketch 
wjiich ive liatedravin can hardly, we hope, fail to afford some mdieation." AIotiMNo Chronicle, 

LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN- 

BURGH REVIEW, A New Edition, complete in One Volume, uniform with Mr. Macaulay’s 
Essays and Sir James Mackintosh’s and the Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works; with a Portrait 
engraved by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette View of Craigerook engraved by J. Cousen. 
Square crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

*»* AlsOi^the Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 43s. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NKW EDITIONS 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the I^ife by Bishop Hkbkr Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charlks Page 
Edkn, Fellow of Oriel Collej^e, Oxford. In Ten Volumes. Vols, II. to X. 8vo. price Half-a- 
Guinea each. 

The First Volume, comprisina: Bishop Heber’s Life of Jeremy Taylor, extended by the 
Editor, is nearly ready for publication. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR.—READINGS FOR EVERY 

DAY in LENT: compiled from the Writini^s of Bi.shop Jerkmy Tayi.or. By the Author of 
Am_>/ Herbert, I he Child's First History of Homey &c. Fcp. 8vo. price .58.\:loth. 

JOHNSTON.-A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. By Am xandkr Keith Johnston, F.ll.S.Fl. F.R.G.S. F.G..S.; Geog;rnpher at 
Fdinbiity;^!! in Ordinary to Her Majesty. In One Volume of 1,410 pa«^es ; comprising: nearly 
.^0,000 Names of Places. 8vo. price 36s. cloth j or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible 
back, 41s. 


KEMBLE.-THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

a History of the English Gommonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest. By John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.S., &c. 2 vols. Sio. 2Ss. cloth. 

KIPPIS.-A COLLECTION OP HYMNS AND PSALMS FOR* 

PUBLIC and PRIVATE WORSHIP. Selected and prepared by Andrew Kippis, D.D., 
Arraham Rees, D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jervis, and the Rev. Thomas Morgan, LL.D. 
New Edition ; including a Supplement by the Rev. Edmund Kki.l, M.A. I8mo. 4s. 
cloth ; or 48. (Id. bound in roan.—The SUPPLEMENT separately, price Eightpence. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 

MOLOGY ; or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious 
and useful Insects,of their Metamorphoses, Food,Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barliam; 
and W. Spence, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 3ls. Gd. cloth. 


LAING.-OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND poli¬ 
tical STATU of DENMARK anil the DUCHIES of SLESWICK and HOLSTEIN in 1851 ; 
Being the Third Scriesof Nutesnf a Traveller. By Samuel Laing, Esq. With a Plan of the 
Battle of Idstedt. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

LAING.-OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLI¬ 
TICAL STATE of the EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1818 and 1849 : Being the Second Seriea of 
Notes of a Traveller. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LANG. - FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 

GGI^DEN LANDS of AUSTRALIA ; the Right of the (’olonie.s, ami the Interest of Britain 
and of the World. By John Dun more Lang, M.A.,D.D. With a coloured Map. PostSvo. 
price 78. Gd. cloth. 

LANG.-AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

of NEW SOUTH WALES ; including a Visit to the Gold Regions, and a Description of the 
Mines, with an Estimate of the probable Results of the Great Discovery. By John Dunmore 
Lano, M.A., D.D. Third Edition (thrcc-fourtha entirely new), bringing down the Hi.storyof 
the Colony to July 1, 18.52 ; with a large coloured Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 218. cloth. 
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LARDNER^S CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA 

OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, NATURAL 
HISTORY, AND MANUFACTURES: A Series of Original Work.*, by 


Sir John Hkrsciikl, 

Sir Jamks M ackin rosH, 
Kobkrt Southky, 

Sir David Bukwsteu, 


Thomas Kkiohtley, 
John FoRSThK, 

Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Moorl, 


Bishop Tir i k lvva ll, 

'Ihe Rev. G. R. Glkio, 

J. C. L. Dk SlsMONDI, 

John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. 


Au'l other eminent Writer.s. 

Complete in 132 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price Nineteen Guineas, clotli. 
Tlie works separately, in Sets or Senes, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 

.^List of the Works vomposbiy the Cublncl Cjclopudia :— 


I 


3s. Cd. 
78. 

3s. Cd. 
78. 


1. Pell’s History of Russia.3 vols. 10s. Od. 

2. Bell’s Lives of British Poets .. 2 vols. 7s. 

.3. Brewster’s Optics.1 vol. 3s. Cd. 

4. Cooley’s Maritime and li^nd 

Discovery .3 vols. lOs. Gd. 

r». Crowe’s History of France ..3 vols. 10s. Cd. 
0. I)e Morgan on Prohabilitics .. 1 vol. 3s. Cd. 

7. De Sismondi’s History of the 

Italian Republics.I vol. 

8. De Sismondi’s FaUoftbeRuman 

Empire.2 vols. 

y. Donovan’s Chemistry.1 vol. 

10. Donovan’sDomestic Jicononiy 2 vols. 

11. Dunham’s Spain & Portugal 5 vols. 17s. Cd. 

12. Dunhum’sHiiitoiyof Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway.3 vols. 10s. Cd. 

13. Dunham’s History of Poland.. 1 vol. Us. Cd, 

14. Dunham’s Germanic Empire 3 vulo. 10s. Cd. 

15. Dunham’s Europe tluring the 

Middle Ages.4 vols. 148. 

IC. Dunham’s British Dramatists 2 vols. 7s. 

17. Dunham’s Lives of Early Wn- 

tero of Great Britain.1 vol. 

18. Fergus’s History of the United 

States.2 vols. 

19. Fosbroke’s Greek and Roman 

Antiquities.2 vols. Ts. 

20. Forster’s Lives of the States¬ 

men of the Cominonwealtb 5 vols. 17s. Cd 

21. Gleig’s Lives of British Mih- 


3d. 


7s. 


tary Coinmandei s .... 

..,. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

22. Grattan’s History of the 

Ne- 


therlands .. 

_1 vol. 

38. Cd. 

23. Henslow’s Botany . 

_1 vol. 

38. Cd. 

24. HerschePs Astronomy ,. 

-1 vol. 

3s. Cd. 

25.' Herschel’s Discourse on 

Na- 


tural Philosophy. 

.... 1 vol. 

3s. Cd. 

26. History of Rome. 

-2 vols. 

7s. 

27. History of Switzerland .. 

.... 1 vol. 

3s. Cd. 

28. Holland’s Manufactures 

in 


Metal . 

_3 vols. 

10s. Cd. 


29. James’sLivesofForeignStates- 

men .5 vols. 17s. Gd. 

30. Kater& Lardner’s Mechanics 1vol. Ss. Cd. 

31. Keightley’9 Outlines of Hist. 1vol. 3s. Cd. 

32. Lardner’s Arithmetic.I vol. 3s. Cd. 

33 . Lardner’s Geometry ... . I vol. 3 b.C d. 


3s. Cd. 


3s. Cd. 


34. Lurdner on Heat.1 vol. 

35. Larduer’s Hydiostalics and 

Pneunnitics .1 vol. 

3C. Lurdner&Walker’s Electricity 

and Magnetism.2 vols. 7s. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay’s Lives uT Britiah 

Statesmen.7 vols. 24.s. Cd. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, & Bell’s 

History of England.10 vols. 358. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley’s 

Eininent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors.... 3 vols. lOs. Cd. 

40. Moore’s History of Ireland.. 4 vols. 14s. 

41. Nicolas’s Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

42. Phillips’s Treatise on Geology, 2 vols. 7s. 

43. Powell’s History of Natural 

Phdosopliy.1 vol. 

44. Porter’s Treatise on the Manu¬ 

facture of Silk .1 vol. 

45. Porter’s Manufactures of 

Porcelain and Glass .I vol. 

46. lloscoe’s British Lawyers_1 vol. 

47- Scott’s Hnstory of Scotia.id .. 2 vols. 

48. Shelley’s Lives of Eminent 

French Authors.2 vols. 

49. Shnekard & Sv\aiiison’a Insects, 1 vol, 3s. Cd. 

50. Southey’s Lives of British Ad¬ 

mirals .5 vols. 178. Cd. 

51. Stelibing’s Church lli.'>tory .. 2 vols. 7s. 

62. Stebbing’s History of the Re- 

jormation .2 vols. 

53. SwaiiLson’s Discourse on Na¬ 
tural History.1 vol. 

:>4. Swaiiison’s Natural History & 

Classdicution of Animals .. 1 vol. 

55. Swuiuson’s Habits & Instincts 

of Animals..*.1 vol. 

56. Swainsoii’s Birds.2 vols^ 7s. 

37. Swainj.on's Fioh, Kepldcs, &c. 2 vols. 7s. 

58. Swainsou’s Uuailrupcds.1 vol. 

59- SwuinsoiPs Shells & Sliell-fish, 1 vol. 

60. Swainson’s Animals in Mena¬ 
geries . 1 V(d. 

Cl. Swninson’s Ta.vidermy and 

Bibliography.I vol. 

02. TliiriwalPs Histoi v of Greece, 8 vols. 


3.S. Cd. 1 

3s. Cd. I 

38. Cd. 
3s. Cd. 
7s. 

7s. 


7s. 


3s. Cd. 


38. Cd. 


3s. 6d. 1 


3s. 6d. 
3s Cd. 


3s. Cd. 


3s. 6d. 
28s. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


LAEDNER-THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND LONDON 

in 1851. Reviewed by Dr. Lardnkr, Michel Chevalier, John Lemoinne, and Hector 
Berlioz. With Wood Eng;raviiig8. Crown 8vo. price 148. cloth. 

DR. LATHAM ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine : Diseases of the Heart, By P. M. 
Lath AM} M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen*. New Edition. 2 vole. 12mu. IBs. cl. 

DR. FALCK LEBAHN.-GOETHE’S FAHST. 

With copious Eng^lish Notes, containing the whole of the Text, in Gennafflfnd English, classi¬ 
fied according to the Rules of Grammar, for Students of the German Language. By 
Falck Ledahn, Ph.D. Author of German in One Volume, &c. 8vo. price 158. cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, First Principles of Zoology: Comprising the Principles of Classification interspersed 
with amusing and instructive Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. Lek. 
New Edition, enlarged, with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

L. E. L.-THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZA- 

BETH LANDON; comprisinK the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition ; with 
2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. ICino. lOs. cloth j morocco, 218. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Author of Letters to My Unknown Friends, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Lady, Author of Letters on Happiness, 3d Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By J. Bindley, Ph.D. F.RS. L.S. &c. Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
New Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, 248. cloth. 

LINWOOD.-ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 

Sive Florilegium e lusibus poeticis diversorum Oxoniensium Graecis et I.atinis decerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. iEdis Christi Alummo. 8\ o. Hs. cloth. 

LITTON.-THE CHURCH OP CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry: With a particular reference to the Controversy on the 
Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rey. Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 168. cloth. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On^me Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. New Edi¬ 
tion. Fcp. 8vo. 58. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON.-THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be done, in a 
Garden in each Month : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo.with Wood Engravings, 7s„6d. cloth. 
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LOUDON.-THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of Gardening for 
LadieSt &c. Fourth Edition; with Plate and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 58. cloth. 

LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GAR- 

DENERS, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surveying, Levelling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. With a 
Portrait of Mr. J^oudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OP GARDENING; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land¬ 
scape Gardening; including all the latest improvements; a General History of Gardening in 
all Countries ; and a Statistical View of its Present State: with Suggestions for it.s Futiuu 
Progres.s in the nritish Isles. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Branstou. New Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 50 s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOP.ffiDIA OP TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Being the Arborrlum et Fruticclum Uriinrinicum abridgeil: containing the Hardy "J’rees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreis;n, Scientifically and Popularly Descrilied; 
with their Propagation, (hilture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Fngraving.s of nearly all 
the Siiecies. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. With about 
2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. je’2. 10s. cloth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA OP AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising the Theory and Pnictice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of tlu‘ Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and I 
Vegetabh* productions of Agriculture: includingall the latest Improvements, a general History j 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Stali.stical View of its present State, with Suggestions fur j 
its future progress in the British Isle.s. New Edition. 8vo. with 1,100 Woodcuts, 50s. cloth, i 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PLANTS; i 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; ; 
giving their Natural Hi.story, acconipuni<'<l by such descriptions, imgraved figures, and | 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to disi'over the i 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it wliich is useful and inten-sting. N(‘w Edition, corrected throughout, and hronglit down to 
the year 1853, by Mrs. Loudon. [/« the press'. ; 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA OP COTTAGE, FARM, AND " 

VILLA AllCHITI'.C'iTJRE and FURNITURE ; containing numerous Designs, from the Villa j 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and otlier Agricultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requi.site Fittings- 
up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Gaiden Scenery: each 
Design accompanied by Analytical and Critjcal Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 
Loudon. With more than 2,0(X) Engravings on Wood. 8vo. jfi'S. 3s. cloth. ' 

LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Bi -ain. An 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout: With a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants, and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loudon ; assisted by 
W. H. Baxter, and David Wooster. 8v.o. Sis. 6d. cloth.—The Suptlkmknt separately, 
price 14s. cloth. , 

D 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


LOW.-ELEMENTS OF PEACTICAL AGEICULTUEE; 

Comprehending- the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. F.R S.E. New Edition, with 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE HISTOEY OF ENGLAND FEOM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. New Edition. 
Vols. 1. and 11. 8vo. 328. cloth. 

ME. MACAULAY’S CEITICAL & HISTOEICAL ESSAYS 

CONTKIBUTE1) to Tile EDINBURGH REVIEW. Three Editions, as follows:— 

1. Library Edition (the Seventh), in 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth. 

2. Complete in Onk Volume, with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. price 21s. 

cloth; or 30s. handsomely bound in calf by Hayday. 

3. A New Edition, in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT EOME, 

With IVRY and the ARMADA. By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. New Edition. 
ICrao. 48. 6d. cloth ; or lOs. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

ME. MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT EOME. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 218. boards ; 
or 42s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MACDONALD.-VILLA VEEOCCHIO; 

Or, the YOUTH of LEONARDO DA VINCI: a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac¬ 
donald. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH.-SIE JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLA- 

NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The EDINIUJRGH REVIEW. A New 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 2ls. 
cloth ; or 308. calf extra by Hayday. 

M‘LE0D AND WELLEE’S SACEED ATLAS. 

An Atlas of Scripture Geography. Adapted for the use of Training Colleges, Pupil Tcacliers, 
and the Upper Classes in Elementary Scliools. Comprising Fifteen coloured Maps, and a 
Section, engraved on Ten Plates: with Illustrative Letterpress, by Walter M‘Li:od, 
F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Model School, and Master of Method in the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea. The Maps compiled and engraved by Edward Weller, F.R.G.S. Ro>al 
8vo. price 7s. half-bound. 

M'CULLOCH.—A TEEATISE ON THE CIECUMSTANCES 

which DETERMINE the RATE of WAGES and the CONDITION of the LABOURING 
CLASSES. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH. — A DICTIONAEY, PEACTICAL, THEO- 

RETICAL,and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trfted with Maps and Plans. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. New Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improved : Including a New Supplement. 8vo. SOs. cloth ; or 55s. half-bound 
in russia with flexible back.—The Supplement separately, price 48. 6d. 

M'CULLOCH.—A DICTIONAEY, GEOGEAPHICAL, STA- 

TISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural 
Objects in the WORLD. By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. Illustrated with 6 large Maps. New 
Edition; with a Supplement, comprising the Population of Great Britain from the Census of 
1851. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth.—The Supplement separately,^price 2s. 6d. 
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M‘CULLOCH.-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE & STATIS- 

TICAL, Of the IIRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting; its Extent, I’liysical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 428. cloth. 

M‘CULLOCH.-A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M‘Ci}Lloch, Esq. Second Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved. 8vo. 16s. cletlx. 

MAITLAND.-THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
Charlks Maitland. New Edition; with uiiinerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. cloth. I 

MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science arc familiarly Explained and Illustratedby Experiments, 
New Edition, enlarged and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

I MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHI- 

I LOSOPUY', in which the Elements of that Science arc familiarly explained. New 

I Edition, enlarged and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 10s. Cd. cloth. 

i MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL 

ECONOMY, in which the Elements of that Science are famil irly explained. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY; comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agricul¬ 
ture. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with 4 Plates, Os. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET’S CONVERSATIONS ON LAND & WATER. 

New Edition, revised and corrected. With a coloured Map, shewing the comparative 
altitude of Mountains. Fcp, 8vo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 

MARI0TTI.-rRA DOLCINO AND HIS TIMES; 

Being an Account of a General Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform, and of an Anti-Heretical 
Crusade in Italy, in the early part of the Fourteenth Century. By L. Mauiotti, Author of 
Italyy Past and Present, &c. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MARTINEAU.-CHURCH HISTORY IN ENGLAND, 

From the Earlie.st Times to the period of the Reformation. By the Rev. Authuk M artineau, 

M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12iuo. [In the press. 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. A New and carefully-revised Edition, corrected throughout, and 
extended by the introduction of numerous additional Lives. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bound in i 
roan, 12s.; calf lettered, 128. 6d. • 

MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and a 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective inhabitants, their 
Religion, Manners and Customs, &c. An entirely New Edition; revised throughout and 
brought down to the Present Time, Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth; bound in roan, 12s,; calf lettered, 

• [12s. 6d. 
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MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 

A new and populai* Kncyclopsedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres; including^ all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. New Edition, fcp. Bvo. lOs. 
cloth; bound in roan, 12s.; calf lettered, 128. 6d. 

] MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

j Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature ; In which the Zoological Clviracteriotics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
j ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 

I Kingdom. With 900 accurate Engravings on Wood. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; 

bound in roan, 12 b. ; calf lettered, 128. 6d. 

I MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of RKP15RENCE. Comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, an 
Universal Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of 
the Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. The Twentieth Edition (1853), carefully revised 
and corrected throughout: With some Additions. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; bound in roan, 128. ; 

calf lettered, Pis. Gd. 

I 

MERIVALE.-A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 

the EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 28s. cloth.—-Vol. III. completing the History to the Esta¬ 
blishment of the Monarchy by Augustus, 8vo. Hs. cloth, 

MERIVALE.-THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 

A Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. Chas M krivalk, 
B.L)., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. [In the prett. 

MILNER.-THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

By the late Rev. Joseph Milner, A. M. With Additions by the late Rev. Isaac Milner, 
D.D., F.R.S. A New Edition, revised, with additional Notes by the Rev. Tiios. Gbantha.m, 
B.D. 4 vols. 8vo. price o2s. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
coinjilete in One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth; 
morocco, 21s.-Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; 
morocco, Sfis. 

MONTGOMERY.-ORIGINAL HYMNS 

For Public, Social, and Private Devotion. By James Montgomery. 18mo. 58. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.-HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and practically considered in a few of their relations to the Blood. By George 
Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal Collcgeof Physicians. Post 8vo. Ts. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.—MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Third and 
cheauer Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6 b. cloth. 

MOORE.—THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. cloth, 

MOORE.—THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO 

THE MIND. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Third and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth, * 
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MOOEE.-MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, & CORRESPONDENCE 

of TflOMAS MOORE. Edited by the RiRlit Hon. Lord John Runsell, M.P. With 
Portraits and Vi;rnette Illustrations. Vols. 1. and II. post 8vo. price 218. cloth. 

THE THiRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF MOORE’S MEMOIRS, 

JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE, with Portraits of Sir John Stevenson and Samuel 
Rogers, Esq.; and Vignettes, by T. Creswick, R.A., of the Meeting of the Waters, and Moore’s 
Residence at Mayfield. Vols. III. and IV. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 

THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Containing the Author’s recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron’s and Southey’s Poems. With a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, 
Cliippenham. Medium 8vo. 218. cloth; morocco by Ilayday, 428. 

Also a New and cheaper Issue of the First collected Edition of the above, in 10 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, price358. cloth. 

M00RE.-S0NGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

By Thomas Moouk, Author of “ Lalla Rookh,” &c. First collected Edition, with Vignette 
by R. Doyle. l6mo. 5s. cloth; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, by Ilayday. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Muclise, R.A. IGmo. 58. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth 
morocco, by Ilayday.—Or, with Vignette Title by E, Corbould, fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, 138. Od. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

IlliLstruted by D. Maclihe, R.A. New and Cheaper Edition; with 161 Designs, and the 
whole of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo. 318. 6d.; 
bound in morocco by Hayday, £^1. 12s. 6d.—The Original Edition, in imperial 8vo., price 
C3s. boards ; morocco, by Hayday, £4. Us. 6d.; proofs, £6. Cs. boards,—may still be had. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R.A. 16iiio. 58. cloth ; 128. 6d. smooth 
morocco, by Hayday.—Or, in fcp. 8vo. with Four Engravings from Paintings by W’estall. 
lOs. 6d. cloth; bound in morocco, 14s. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 highly-finished Steel Plates from Designs by Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition. Square 
crown 8V0. I5.s, cloth; morocco, 288.—A few copies of the Original Edition, in royal 8vo. 
price One Guinea, still remain. 

MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 

NERRING AND AKCHlTliCTURE. By tlie Rev. H. Moselky, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, London. 8vo. 24s, cloth. 

MOSELEY. - ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL* ME- 

CHANICS. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A,,Profes 80 r of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in King’s College, London. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 8s. cloth. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Pi'esent Time, by the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A. 
4 vols. 8vo. 488. cloth. 
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MURE.-A CRITICAL HISTORY OP THE LANGUAGE 

AND UTEKATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mure, M.P., of Caldwell. 
3 vols. 8vo. 368. cloth.—Vol. IV. coinprisin)!^ Historical Literature from the Rise of Prose 
Composition to the Death of Herodotus. 8vo. with Map, price 15s. cloth. 

MURRAY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising-a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting- its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. Second 
Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo. <6^3, cloth. 


NEALE.-RISEN FROM THE RANKS; 

Or, Conduct versus Caste. By the Rev. ErskiaNE Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. 
Fcp. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

NEALE.-THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rev. Ehskine Nualk, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suflblk. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. cloth. 

NEALE.-THE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OP THE 

JUST. By the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Fcp, 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, 7s, cloth. 

NEALE.-THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By 
the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. New Editions of the First and 1 
Second Series. S3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 128. cloth; or separately, 68. each. i 

NEWMAN.-DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

GREGATIONS. By John Henry Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN’S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar Regions in Search 
of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition. By Lieut. Siierard Osborn, R.N., Commanding 
H.M.S.V. Pioneer. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post 8vo. price 128. cloth. 

OWEN JONES.-WINGED THOUGHTS: 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in Illuminated Printingby Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 318. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. — FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon With beautiful Illustrations 
of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 318.6d. elegantly 
bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.-FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon. With beautiful Illustrations of 
Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 81s. 6d. elegantly 
bound in calf. 

OWEN.-LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the INVEKTEBRATK ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College 
Of Surgeons in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. New 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. with Wood Engravings. • [Nearly ready. 
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OWEN.-LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surj^eons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. 
Ill2 vols. The First Volume; with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. Hs. cloth. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OP BLAISE PASCAL: 

With M. Villeiiiain’s Essay on Pa.scal considered as a Writer and Moralist prefixed to the 
Provincial Letters; and the Miscellaneous Writings^ Thoughts on Religion, and Evidences 
of Christianity re-arranged, with large Additions, from the French Edition of Alons. P. Fau- 
giire. Translated from the French, with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Edi¬ 
torial Notes, and Appendices, by George Pearce, Esq. 3 vols. post 8 vo. with Portrait, 
25s. 6d. cloth. 

Vol. I.-PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS; with M. Villemain’s Essay on Pascal pre¬ 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

Vol. II.—PASCAL’S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions, from Original MSS.: from M. Faugt^re’s Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

VoL III.—PASCAL’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, Correspondence, Detached Thoughts, 
&c, : from M. Faug^re’s Edition. Post 8vo. 88. Cd. 


PASHLEY.—PAUPERISM AND POOR-LAWS. 

By Roni'.UT Pashlky, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Majesty’s Counsel, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Author of Travels in Crete. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, cloth. 

CAPTAIN PEEL’S TRAVELS IN NUBIA. 

A RIDE through the NUBIAN DESERT. By Captain W. Pkel, R.N. Post 8vo. with a 
Route Map from Cairo to Kordofan, price 5s. cloth. 

“ A very pleasiirit little kook, written ky one who let nothing worthy of notice escape him, and knows liow to dehcnke 

what lie saw.His little book, put forw.ird without any pretension, is not only highly amusing, but it is full of the 

mostvaludble infoimution.” United Service Mauazine. 


PEREIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dieteticul Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of Elements of Materia Medica. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 


PESCHEL’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

Translated from the German, with Notes, by E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fop. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

PETERBOROUGH.-A MEMOIR OP CHARLES MOR- 

DAUNT, KARL of PETERBOROUGH and MONMOUTH: with Selections from hisCoire- 
spondence. By the Author of Hochelaga and The Conquest of Canada. 2 vols. jiost 8vo. 

[In the press. 

PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY. A New Edition, with extensive Alterations and Additions, by H. Bhooke, 
F.R.S., F.G.S.; and W. H. Miller, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. Professor of Mineralogy in the 
University of Cambridge. VN ith numei’ous Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

PHILLIPS—FIGUEES AND DESCEIPTIONS OF THE 

PAL/KOZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 
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POETLOCK-REPOET ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanasli, examined and 
described under the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. 
PoRTLOCK, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 248. cloth. 

POWER-SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, D.A.C.G. From a Journal kept in that 
Country, from July 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 128. cloth. 

PULMAN.-THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR 

TROUT; bein^a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Aiif^lin';^; with plain 
and copious Instructionsfor the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. ByG. P. R. Pulman. Third 
Edition, re-written and enlar/?cd ; with several Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Cs. cloth. 

PYCROFT.-A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, I 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity: with Literary Anecdotes. By the Rev. Jamks | 
Pycroft, B.A. Author of The Collcgian^e Guide, &c. New Edition. Fcp. Bvo. Ss. clotli. j 

DR. REECE^S MEDICAL GUIDE; - 

For the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical PractitioniM s; j 
comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing j 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human j 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the difi'erent departments of the Healing Art, Materia j 
Mcdica, &c. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions; revised and corrceteil 
by the Author’s Son, Dr. Henry Reece, M.K.C-3. &c. Bvo. I 2 .s. clotli. 

RICH.-THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words rep esonting | 
Visible Objects connected witli the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, Jun. B.A. Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

JOURNAL OF A BOAT VOYAGE THROUGH RUPERT’S 

LAND and the ARCTIC SEA, iu Search of the Discovery JShips under Command of .Sir 
John Franklin. With an Apfiendix on the Physical Geography of North America. By Sir 
John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets. With a coloured 
Map, several Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schoohs. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. 8vo. price 218. cloth. 

SThe English-L.atin Dictionary, price 7s. cloth, 
acp lai y Latin-Eiiglisli Dictionary, price 15s. cloth. j 

RIDDLE.-A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rev. 

J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. Now Edition. Post 4to. 31s. Cd. cloth. 

RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY : 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. New 
Edition. Royal 32mo. price 4s. bound. 

RIVERS,-THE ROSE-AMATEUR’S GUIDE; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in • 
their respective Families; their History and mode of Culture, By T. Rivers, Jun. New 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. • 
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ROBINSON’S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of tlie NEW TESTAMENT. By Edward Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of Biblical Researche* in Palestine^ &c. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. 8vo. I8s. cloth. 

ROGERS-ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

to the EDINBUKGH REVIEW. By Hbnry Roqeks. 2 vols. Svo. 24 b. cloth. 

, ROGERS’S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

j Containing a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary Vege- 
I tables: With the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and Cheaper 
I Edition. Fcp. Svo. 5s. cloth. 

I ROGET.-THESAURUS OP ENGLISH WORDS & PHRASES 

CJassilied and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Cum* 
position. By P. M. Rooet, M.D. F.R S. &c.; Author of the Bridgeuater Treatise on Animal 
and Vegetable Thysiotogy^ &c. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Medium Svo. 148. cloth. 

ROWTON.—THE DEBATER; 

Being a Series of complete Debate^, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion; with 
ample References to the best Sources of Information on each particular Topic. By Frkdrrjc 
Rowton. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 6b. cloth. 

ST. JOHN (H.)-THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; 

its History and Present State. By Horace St. John, Author of History of the British 
Conquests in India^ Life of Christopher Columbus^ &c. 2 vols. post Svo. price 2Is. cloth, 

MR. ST. JOHN’S NEW WORK ON EGYPT. 

ISIS; an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James Augustus St. John. 2 vols. post Svo. 21s, cloth. 

THE SAINTS OUR EXAMPLE. 

By the Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends^ Letters on Ha;fpinuss, &c. Fcp. Svo. 
price 7s. cloth, 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE OP HIS SHIP- 

WRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a detail of 
many (!Xtraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in 
hia own Diary. Edited by Ja ne Pohtkr. Third Edition; with a Nautical and Geographical 
Introduction. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. cloth.—Also an Abridgment, in 16mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

SELF-DENIAL THE PREPARATION FOR EASTER. 

By the Author of Letters to my Unknown Friends^ &€> Fcp. Svo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

SEWELL.-AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. New Edition; complete in One Volume. Fcp. svo. price 68. cloth. 

SEWELL.-THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 2 vols, fcp. Svo. 
price 98. cloth. 

SEWELL.~GEETRUDE: 

A Tale. By the Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. New 
Edition ; complete in One Volume. Fcp. 8 V 0 . price 68. cloth. 

. E 
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SBWELL.-LANETON PARSONAGE: [ 

A Tale for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Author of Amy Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sbwell, B.D. New Edition. 8 vols. fcp. 

8VO. price I6s. cloth. 

SEWELL.-MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Author of f/erfrerf. Editedby the Rev. W. Sbwkll, B.D. New Edition. 2 vols. * 
fcp. 8vo. price 12a. cloth. ( 

r 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; 

In which nothing is added to the Original Text; bat those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. ByT-BowDLER, Esq.F.R.S. New Edition (1853), 
in Volumes for the Pocket. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 30s. cloth. 

Also a Library Edition; with 36 Engravings on Wood, from designs by Smirke, Howard^ 
and other Artii.t8. 8vo. 218. cloth. i 

SHAKSPEARE’S SONGS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETCH- 

ING CLUB.—SONGS and BALLADS of SHAKSPEARE illustrated in Eighteen Plates by 
the Etching Club. Imperial 4to. price 428. boards. 

The first Nine Plates were originally published in 1843; and the Subscribers to that 
Part may purchase the last Nine Plates separately, price One Guinea. 

j 

SHARP’S NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER, 

Or TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARVof Ihe BRITISH ISLANDS and NARROW SEAS ! | 
Comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, Seats, Natural Features, I ^ 
and Objects of Note, founded on the best Authorities; full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, &c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs; with a reference under every Name ' 
to the Sheet of the Ordnance Survey, as far as completed; and an Appendix, containing a • 
General View of the Resources of the United Kingdom, a Short Chronology, and an Abstract 
of certain Results of the Census of 1851. 2 vols. 8vo. £2. 16s. cloth. • 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws; with Observations to make anyone a Whist Player; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * *. I 
New Edition. To which are added, Precepts forTyros. y Mrs. B* * **. Fcp. 8vo. 38. cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair. New Edition, corrected and enlarged, Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. j 

I 

SINCLAIR .-POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. , 

By Catherine Sinclair, Author of The Journey of Life y &c. Dedicated to her Nieces. ' 
Fcp. 8vo. 68. cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From The Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations, by W. Henry Wills; and Twelve 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson, from Designs by Frederick Taylbr. Crown 
8 vo. 15s. boards; or 27s. bound in morocco by Hayday.—Also a Cheap Edition, without 
Wood Engravings, in 16mo. price One Shilling. 

SKETCHES BY A SAILOR; i 

Or, Things of Earth and Things of Heaven. By a Commander in the Royal Navy. Fcp, Svo., * 
price da. 6d. cloth. 

Contents 1 . The Shipwreck; 2. The Model Prison; 3. TheFOot Race; 4. A Man Over¬ 
board : 5 The Assize Court; 6. The Fugitive. 
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SMEE.—ELEMENTS OP ELECTRO-METALLUROY. 

By Alfred SmejE) F.R.S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, revised, cor¬ 
rected, and considerably enlarged; with Electrotypes and numerous Woodcuts. PostSvo. 
lOs. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

Including his Contributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume; with Portrait, and Vignette View of Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square 
crown 8vo.21a. cloth; SOs. calf extra, by Hayday.—Or inS vols.Svo. with Portrait, 36s. cloth. 

SMITH.—ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHY, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

SMITH.—THE VOYAGE & SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL : 

With Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Autients. By James Smith, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. with Illustrations, 148. cloth. 

SNOW.-VOYAGE OP THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN: A Narrative of Every-day Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. Parker 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations print* in Colours. Post Svo. 12s. cloth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A., 
Vicar of Ardleigh. With numerous Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs 
by William Westall, A.R.A. 6 vols. post Svo. 638. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S THE DOCTOR &c. 

Complete in One Volume Edited by the Rev. John Wood Warter, B.D. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown Svo. 21s. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOKS. 

The COMMONPLACE BOOKS of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. Comprising—1. Choice 
Passages: with Collections for the History of Manners and Literature in England; 2. Special 
Collections on various Historical and Theological Subjects; 3. Analytical Readings in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Original Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. Edited by 
the Rev. J. W. Warter, B.D. 4 vols. square crown Svo. £3.18s. cloth. 

Each Commonplace Book, complete in itself, may be had separately as follows 
FIRST SERIES—CHOICE PASSAGES, &c. 2d Edition; with medallion Portrait. Price 18s. 
SECOND SERIES—SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. ISs. 

THIRD SERIES—ANALYTICAL READINGS. 218. 

FOURTH SERIES—ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. &c. 2ls. 

ROBERT SOUTHETS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author’s last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volame, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet’s Residence at Keswick; uniform with Lord Byron’s and 
Moore’s Poems. Medium Svo. 21s. cloth; 428. bound in morocco. Or, in 10 vols. fcp. Svo* 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, £^2. lOs. cloth; morocco, j 6'4, lOs. 

SOUTHEY.—SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS; 

From Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Robert 
Southey. Medium Svo. SOs. cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


SOUTHEY.-THiJ LIFE OP WESLEY; 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey. New Edition, with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of John 
Wesley, by ttie late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. C. C. Southey, M.A,, Vicar 
of Ardleigh. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 

STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 

For the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected fvith Shipping or Commerce: Containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes; together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout; and containing the New Passenger’s Act, passed during the last Session of 
Parliament. Edited by Graham Wilumork, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law; Ghougk 
Clements, of the Customs, London; and William Tate, Author of The Modern Cambist 
8 vo. 28s. cloth. 

STEPHEN.-LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OP FRANCE; 

By the Right Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cftmbridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. cloth. 

" Theoc masterly Lectxirts by Sir Janies Stephen, successor to the lamented Professor Sniythe in the University of 
Cambridge, altr ough they take rather new pound, will be found to cast a flood- of light on the exteiiial and internal 
histories of the French people, diftcusaing as they do fully and with consummate ability, aa was to be expected from the 

autlioT of icclesiosficrtl BiopnpAy, the monarchical, judicial, and economical institutions of the Great Nation.'J'he 

present L«cture» aie at once profound C an<JC\ discrimmative. Tliey are written in a st)lc of sinpihir fascination, and evtn 
to the general reader they present historical truth in the attractiveness of romance. We indulge the hope that tlicj vmU 
attain a large circulation, especially amoug those classes who are so latetudinariun as to ignore the painful but palpable 
facts of ecclesiastical history,” Eci.ectic Revii.w. 

STEPHEN.-ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; 

From The Edinburgh Reviewi By the Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D. 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
248. cloth. 

SUTHERLAND.—JOURNAL OP A VOYAGE IN BAFFIN’S 

BAY and BARROW’S STRAITS, n the Years 1850 and 1851, performed by H.M. Ships Lady 
Franklin and Sophia, under the command of Mr. William Penny, in search of the missing 
Crews of II.M. Ships Erebus and Terror: with a Narrative of Sledge Excursions on the Ice 
of Wellington Channel; and Observations on the Natural History and Physical Features of 
the Countries and Frozen Seas visited. By P; ter C. Sutherland, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., 
Surgeon to the Expedition. With Two coloured Charts by A. Petermann, Six Plates (four 
coloured), and nuiuerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 27s. cloth. 

STOW.-THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAIN- 

ING SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq. Honorary Secretary 
to the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary. 8th Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s, cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain. Fcp. 8vo. 6 b. cloth; bound in morocco, 128. 

SYM0NS.-THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. 5th Edition, in¬ 
cluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and the provisions 
of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. 12mo. 58. cloth. 

TATE.-EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various Applications 
of the Principle of Work: the Theory of the Steam-Engine, with Simple Machines; Theorems 
and Problems on Accumulated Work, &c. By Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Training 
College, Twickenham. New Edition. 12mo. 28. cloth.— Key : Containing full Solutions of 
all the unworked Examples and Problems. l2mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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TATE. - THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL PHILO- 

SOPHY applied to INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. Formini^ a Sequel to the Author’s Bxer- 
ci»e$ on Mechanics and Natural PhUosophy By Thomas Tate, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Training 
College, Twickenham. With about 200 Wood Engravings. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“ The object of thin work is to remove an evil pointed out hy Professor Moseley in hi-s Report on the Hydraulic Machines 
of the Great Exhibltfon—the frequent sacrifice of cupitui and of much mechanical ingenuity, in EnKlish machinery as com¬ 
pared with French, from the want of a knowledge of mechanical laws. Mr, Tate enunciates the principles of his subject, 
and illustrates them by means of exercises conducted for the most fiart on algebraical and geometrical principles.” 

SrBCTATOR. 

TATE.-0N THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; 

Containing various original and useful Formul®, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 
Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tate, F.ll. A.S. 8vo. 5s. 6 d. cloth. 

TAYLER.—MARGARET; OR, THE PEARL. 

By the Rev. Charles B* Taylkr, M.A. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Os. cloth. 

TATLER.^LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rev. C. B. Ta yler, M.A. New Edition; with Frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. Os. 6d. cloth. 

TAYL0R.-THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP B. R. HAYDON, 

Historical Painter. Edited, and coniinued to the Time of his Death, from bis own Journals, 
by Tom Taylor, M.A. of the InnerTeinple, Esq.; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
and late Professor of the English Language and Literature in University College, London. 
8 vols. post 8vo. {In the press. 

TAYL0R.-L0Y0LA: AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDI- 

MENTS. By Isaac Taylor Post 8vo. with Medallion, price lOs. 6d. cloth. 

TAYL0R.-WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

By Isaac Taylor. With a Portrait of Wesley, engraved by W. Greatbach. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

•'All the ebaracterUtics of early Methodism arc analysed in the present volume with a discrimination, and described 
with a clearness such as we might expect from tlie philosophical and eloquent aut^ior of the Natural History oj Jinthusiasm 

.(If ttie Methodism of tlie ciehteenth century, the corporeal part remains in the Wesleyan Connoxiou ; the soul of it, 

while paitly animating that body, was transfused into fill Christian Churches. How that gre.it movement became a 
Btai ting-point in our modem history, and how it was the source of what is the most clmnutenstic of the present lime, as 
contrasted with the corresponding period of last century, not m religion only, but in the ,general tone of national feeling, 
and xuaruiers, and literature, Mr. Taylor ably shews.” Litbrarx Gazetxb. 

THIRLWALL.-THE HISTORY OP GREECE. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David’s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). An 
improved Library Edition; with Maps. Svols.Svo. .sfi. IGs. cloth.—Also, an Edition in 8 
vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, sSl. Ss. cloth. 

HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 

to the TAKING of CORINTH bv the ROMANS, b.c. 146, mainly based upon Bishop 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THOMAS’S MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC: 

Exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, Prognostics, Morbid Appearances, and Treatment of the 
Diseases of All Climates. Eleventh Edition, thoroughly revised, corrected, and to a consider¬ 
able extent re-written, by Algernon Frampton, M.D.; Herbert DavAss, M.D. ; 
N. Parker, M.D.; G. Critchett, F.R.C.S.; J. Wordsworth, F.R.C.S.; Henrv Powell, 
M.D.; and H. Letheby, M.D. 2 vols.8vo. 28s. cloth. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Cornky, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. 21|i. cloth j or, bound in morocco by Hayday, 36s. 
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THOMSON’S TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, pour, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from 1 to 365 Days, in a re^lar propfression of sing^le Days; with Interest at ail the above 
Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years. Also, numerous other 
Tables of Exchangees, Time, and Discounts. New Edition. l2mo. Sa. bound. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Serapiternum. By J. Taylor^ Being- an Epitome of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. Whit- 
tingham, Chiswick. 64rao. Is. 6d. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP THE 

BIBLE: containing Proofla of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and New Testametts. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TOWNSEND’S MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By William Charles Townsend, Esq. 
M.A., Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

TOWNSEND. — THE LIVES OP TWELVE EMINENT 

JUDGES ofthe LAST sndof the PRESENT CENTURY. By W.Chari.esTownsend,E«). 
M.A. Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. cloth. 

TURNER.—THE SACRED HISTORY OP THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Lettft's to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.—A NEW EDITION OP SHARON TURNER’S 

HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES : comprising the Reigns from William 
the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry Vlll. 4 vols. 8vo. [in the press, 

TURNER.-THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turneir, F.S.A. and 
R.A.S.L. The Seventh Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 368. cloth. 

DR. TURTON’S MANUAL OP THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, with considerable Additions. 
By John Edward Qray. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, ISs. cloth. 

URE.—DICTIONARY OP ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES. Containin'?' n clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew 
Ure, M,D. F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. I^nd.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad.; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. 
Hanov.; Mulii. &c. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Engravings on Wood, 
508. cloth.—Also, 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 14s. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., Author of Wanderings in .South 
America. With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New 
and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price lOs. cloth.—Separately—Vol. I. (First Series), 
58. 6d. Vol. II. (Second Series), 48. 6d. ^ 
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THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY, 

In course of publication in Parts at One Shilling and in Volumes price Half-a*Crown each. 
Comprising books of valua’Je information and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for 
reading while Travelling, and also of a character that will render them worthy of preser¬ 
vation ; but the price of which has hitherto confined them within a comparatively narrow 
circle of readers. 

Already published :— 


WARREN ASTINGS. By Thomas 

Dadinqton Maoaulat. Reprinlfd from Mr. Macaulay’* 
I Ct tticul and Historical Essays. I'nce One Shilling. 


MR. S. LAING’S JOURNAL of a RESI¬ 
DENCE in NORWAY during the Year* 1834, 1836, and 
183<>. Two Parts, price One Shilling each; or in One 
Volume, price Half a-Crown. 

EOTHEN; or. Traces of Travel brought 

Home from the East. Two Parts, price One Shilling each; 
ojj in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

IDA PFEIFFER’S LADY’S VOYAGE. 

ROUND the WORLD. A condensed Translation, by 
Mr*. r«KCE SiNNKTT. Two Part*, price One Shilling each; 
Of to One Vplume, price Half-a-Cr|wn. 


HUG’S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, 

and CHINA. A condensed Translation, by Mrs. PanCT 
SiNNSTT. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One 
Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in CANADA 

and RAMBLES among the RED MEN. Two I’arts. price 
One Shilling each; or in One Volume, price Half a-Crown. 

WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDERINGS. 

Translated by J, 11. Johnston. Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each; or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

JERRMANN’S PICTURES from ST. 

PETERSBURG. Translated from the German by 
Frederick Hardman. Two Parts, price One Shilling 
each; or in One Volume, price Half-u-Crowu, 

MEMOIRS of a MAITRE D’ARMES; or, 

Eighteen Months at St. Petersburg. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Translated by the Marquis or Ormonde. Two 
Parts, price One Shilling each; or in One Volume, price 
Half.a-CVown. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S NARRATIVE 

of his SHIPWRECK. Abridged from the last Edition of 
the Original for the Traveller's Library. Two Parts, price 
One Shilling each; or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown 

BRirrANYandthe BIBLE; with Remarks 

on the French People and their Affairs. By 1. Hope. 
Price One Shilling. 

RANKE’S FERDINAND the FIRST and 

MAXIMILIAN the SECOND of AUSTRIA ; or, a View 
of the Religious and Pol 'ical State of Germ.iny aftc " the 
Reformation. Translated by Lady Duff Gordon. Price 
One Shilling. 

MEMOIR of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 

Reprinted by permission from The Times newspaper. Price 
One Shilling. 

THE LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN. By the Rev. 

G. R. Gleig, M.A. Chaplain-General of the Forces. Two 
Parts, price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, pried 
Half-a-Crown. 

THOMAS HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS, writ¬ 
ten by Himself, and continued from his Diary and Paper*. 
Reprinted (1852), Two Parts, price One Shilling each; 
or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURES and 

ADDRESSES: Including a Lecture on the Poetry of Pope, 
and the Lecture on Lord Carlisle's Travels in America. 
Price One Shilling. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION. 

By T, Lindlet Kemf, M.D. Author of Agricultural 
Physiology. Price One Shilling. • 

ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC 

TELEGRAPH. To which is added,The CHEMISTRY of 
the STARS. By Dr. Georob Wilson. Price One 
Shilling. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the 

spectator. With Note* and IlluBtFRtions by W. H. Will*. 
price One ShUUng. ^ 


LORD CLIVE. By Thomas Babington 

MA( Aiir.A.T. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's Critical and 
\Ustorical Essays. Price One Shilling. 

•,* Mr. Macaulay’* Two Essays on Warren Hastings 
and Lord Clive may be had in One Volume, price Half-a- 


WILLIAM PITT, EARL of CHATHAM. 

By Thomas Babinoton Macaolat. Reprinted from 
Mr. Macuulay’s Critical and Historical Essays. Price One' 
Stullmg. 

RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES. And, 

GLADSTONE on CHURCH and STATE. By Thomas 
Babinoton Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s 
Critical and Historical Essays. Price One Shilling. 

•,* Mr. Macaulay'* E**aya on William Pitt, Ranke’* 
History of the Popes, and Gladstone On Chweh and State, 
may be had in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON. 
And, HORACE WALPOl.E By Thomas Babinoton 
Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s Critical an^ 
Historical Stsays. Price One Shilling. 

LORD BACON. By Thomas Babinoton 

Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr, Macaulay’* Critical and 
Hi'.torical Essays. Price One Shilling. 

• ,• Mr. Macaulay’s Three Essays on Addison, Horace 
Walpole, and Lord Bacon, may bb had in One Volume, 
price Half-a-Crown. 

LORD BYRON. And, the COMIC DRAMA¬ 
TISTS of the RESTORATION. By Thomas Babinoton 
Macaulay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s Critical and 
Historical Essays. Price One Shilling. 

LORD JEFFREY’S TWO ESSAYS on 

SWIFT and RICHARDSON. Reprinted from Contribu¬ 
tions to the Edinburgh Review. Price One Shilling. 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; their 

Origin and Present Condition. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Two Parts, price One Shilling each; or in One 
Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 

LONDON in 1850 and 1851. By J. R* 

M'Ccllocti, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. M'Culloch’s Geo¬ 
graphical Dictionary. Price One Shilling. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

__ JL ____ 


ALARIC WATTS’S POETRY AND PAINTING-LYRICS 

OF THE HEART, and other Poems. By Alahic A. WxtTS. With Forty-one highly-finished 
Line-Engravings, executed expressly for this -work by the inost eminent Paintefa and En¬ 
gravers. Square crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. boards, or 45 sj bound in morocco by Heyday; 
Proof Impressions, fiSs. bnards.—Plain Proofs, 4t Plates, demy 4to. (only 100 copies printed) j 
2 s, in portfolio; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 50 copies printed), 
j6’5. 5s. in portfolio. j 

WHEATLEY.-THE ROD AND LINE; I 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the Sure Taking of Trout, Gi'ayling, &c. B: i 
Hbwktt Wbbatley, Esq. Senior Angler. Fcp. 8vo. with Nine coloumd Plutes, lOs. 6d. cloth. 

WEBSTER AND PARKES’S ENCTCLOPiJDIA OP DO- 

MESTIC ECONOMY; Comprising such subjects as aria most immediately connected with j 
Housekeeping: as. The Construction of Domestic I^difices, with the modes of Warming, 
Ventilating, and Lighting them—A description of tlm various articles of Furniture, with the j 
nature of their Materials—Duties of Servants, &c. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 I 
Woodcuts, 50s. cloth, 

LADY WILLODGHBY’S DIARY (1636 to 1663). ! 

Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style pf the period to. which The Dimry refers. New 
Edition; in Two Parts. Square ftp. 8vo. Ss. each, boards; or 18«. each, bound in morocco. 

WILMOT’S ABRIDGMENT OP BLACKSTONE’S COMMEN- 

TARIE.S on the LAWS of ENGLAND, intended for the use of Young Persons, andemnprised 
in a series of Letters from a Father to his Daughter. A New Edition, corrected and brought 
down to the Present Day, by Sir John E. Eardlry WiLwroT, Bart., Barristcr-at-Lfew, 
Recorder of Warwick. Inscribed, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess Royal. 12mo. 
price 68. 6d. cloth. 

WOOD’S ELEMENTS OP ALGEBBA, 

Designed for the use of Students in the University. Fourteenth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
by Thomas Lund, B.D,, late Fellow andSgdlerian I^ecturcr of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. price I2s. 6d, cloth, 

LUND’S COMPANION TO WOOD’S ALGEBRA, t 

Containing Solutions of various Questions and Problems in Algebra, and forming a KEY to ' 
the chief Difficulties found in the Collection of Examples appended to Wood^s Algebra. | 
Second Edition, enlarged. Post 8vo. price 68. cloth. j 

YOUATT.-THE HORSE. 

By William Youatt, With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with numerous Wood I 
Engravings, from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10s. cloth. j 

Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 

YOUATT.-THE DOG. 

By William Youatt. A New Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings, from Designs j 
by William Harvey. 8vo. 6$. cloth. j 

ZUMPT’S LARGER GRAMMAR OP THE LATIN LAN- I 

GUAGE. Translated and adapted for the use of English Students by Dr; L. Schmitz, 
F.R.S.B., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh: With numerous Additions and Correc¬ 
tions by the Author and Translator. The Thi^'d Edition, thoroughly revised ; to which, is 
added, an Index (by the Rev. J. T. White, M.A.) of all the Passages of Latin Authors referr 1 
to and explained in the Grammar 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
t 
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